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With the Jiighejt sent intent s*ol grat it title tor the permission to inscribe the 
work to Your Koval Highness/ and with all dutiful respect, I have the hpmur 

i 

to he, 

May it please Your lloyal Highness*, 

Your most faithful and devoted Servant, 

HENRY JOINS’ TOED. 

Mi 11/ JMH. * — • 




HP HE Dictionary 'of Dr. .Johnson has been rightly pronounced a wonderful achieve.- 
A ment. of genius 'ami labour. Yet Dr. Johnson admitted, that, in terming it, he had 
not satisfied his owih expectations; amj, after a revision of it,, he replied to a * friend, 
who had # se»t him additions too late to he inserted, tlfat it many ivaxletA fiad been as 
judicious, as diligent, and as communicative, the Diet family would leave been better. 
He probably, there fore, would no* have scorned an augmentation or correction, though 

offered by one of less attainments than his friend, if offered with due respect. 

i 

This consideration supports, it; some degree, the mind of the present editor. For,' 
though lie feels all the diffidence which most men would feel in occasionally questioning 
the authority of D r. Johnson, he is induced to hope, tnat the warmest, admirers of that 
incomparable man [will not disparage the industry which lie himself might perhaps haw 
countenanced. ; 

! . . \ 

The fruits, snehj as they arc, o', the present editor’s employment, will be found in an 

abundant supply c f words which haw hitherto been omitted ; in a red iticatqjn yf many 

which etymology, f in particular, requires ; and in exemplifying several wlifch afe without 

illustration. Tluise words are i lien the pi open y of authors, the “ 1 very dust of whose 

writings is gold ;’T of Pearson, and of Harrow, ivhosc names might very frequently have 

graced the pagYs jof a national Dictionary ; of Huron and Kalcgli, cf Jeremy 'J’ayIor,jof 

Milton, and Hamjmond, and Hall, and many others, whose words indeed have largely, 

but of which the stock is not exhausted, conveyed, in the example, “ t some elegance of 

language, or soiree precept of prudence or piety.” 'I he.se words commend to notice 

many writers alst,,', who have been unjustly neglected or slightly examined ; men who 

have taught withjj energy the lessons of human life, and who have explored with accuracy 

* 1 he Reverend AMr. Bagfeliatv, of ltrornti y ('ollt-gc. T li^ iiimtit m m Ho*, well ■< l.ife of Jolm*on. A dtl *t inn v 
and corrections, W'hitsh had been made by this gentleman, haw* l» m entrusted t«f the present editor ; of wliicli„ 
as well a- yf other cJmimunicationc made to him with threat liberality and without solicitation, he will, in the 
Introduction to this tfvork, give an explicit .account, 
t Bentley, of Bi»l Sop'Pearson. Dissert . on I'halariti. 
f Johnson's Plan of an English Dictionary. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


rpHE nature anil design of the additions and alterations, which arc made in the pre- 
sent publication of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, arc explained in the preceding Adver- 
tisement. • It remains to specify my obligations to ot heirs, in the preparation of the 
work ; and to introduce to the reader’s notice such other circumstances, connected with 

the progress of it, as it becomes me to state. 

• • 

The first, and in my own opinion the most important, obligation which 1 have .Lo , 
acknowledge, is to James Boswell, Esq. of the Middle Temple, the son of the biographer 
of Johnson, the friend of the late Edmond Malone, and a zealous piuiuoter rtf the cause 
of literature. Among the Valuable books of Mr. Malone, consigned to the care of 
Mr. Boswell, there was a copy of Dr. Johnson's Dictionary interleaved, and bound in 
three volumes ; in which Mr. Malone bad “ inserted a great number of additional* words 
and examples omitted by Johnson.” With the frankness, which distinguishes the real 
lover of learning, Mr. Boswell sent these volumes to me, oi,the existence of which 1 had 
not before known ; allowing ino, at the same time, to extract any of 1 1ft* ol^rvations, 
which Mr. Malone had made, for the purpose of the present ‘work. Xhc aecifracy and 
diligence of Mr. Malone could not but render the business of examining his volumes 
very pleasing ; nor fail to afford abundant service towards .the labour in which I, was 
employed. His statement at the beginning of the first of the rollings, is this : “ U).Ti 
manuscript remarks in the three volumes of this most valuable Dictionan ’• f»>i flu 1 
greater part I ani answerable: those, to which I) is subscribed, were written by Samuel 
Dyer.” — Of these additional words and examples a large number ifc taken from 'the 
works of Bishop Hall in particular, and from those of other writers in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and her successor; most of which, in the course of my studies, had been long 
since selected also by myself; the fitness of which for my design, I was therefore prouj 
to find corroborated by the judgement of Mr. Malone. That i have mnittiid many of 
his additions, I will not conceal ; that l have, in particular eases, expicssly summoned 
him to my aid, will be obvious; lind that he would not have disdained the manner in 
which I have adopted any of his improvements, I am persuaded.* 



IV 


INTJ{QD.UCV?I<>! 

# T<r the President ami Fellows of Sion College, I am ne£t to say that, in like ipaujuu* 
.1 am indebted for an nfi solicited offer of # the use of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, belonging 
to their library ; in the margins of which, references u> authors for examples where several 
words ha^e none, and also some new words with examples, are pointed out by the late Rev. 
Mr. Bagshaw, of Bromley, one of the friends of Dr. Johnson. But # thcv are principally 
mere references, in number about 000, ‘and chiefly 1o our theological writers ; of which 
agree with examples cites! by s M» Malone or myself, and some with other? which 
have Appeared in Mj. Mason’s Supplement to J)r. Johnson’s Dictionary. Etymological 
remarks are rarely found aifiong those proofs of Mr. llagshaw’s diligence. By the 
|fentsal of the whole, however, I have been much gratified, as well as often confirmed 
in matters, which had before excited hesitation. 


For dl ie sight of an •interleaved copy of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, which belonged t<> 
the lattl Rev* MV. Hensludl, I have been obliged to Messrs. Longman and*Co. book- 
sellers. The copy is form elf into four volumes: that, which ends with the letter < \ 
contain the most of his fanciful, lyjwcver learned, annotations : the rest are thinly 
‘tffiWfTW th remarks. I am not aware of having derived advantage from this (uvofir. 


Ityom the same gentlemen I received another copy of the Dictionary, filled with mar- 
ginal remarks by the latt Rev. Mr. Eyre. Though these remarks, like Mr. Bagshaw's 
are mostly rcferenocs ; and though they are references principally to recent publi- 
cations, as reviews and magazines, of which, at the beginning of the book, Mr. Eyre 
gives, a list; as plays and novels also of our own days; one cannot but admire the 
indefatigable industry of the scholiast, in crowding the margins with words or 
sentences, intended (I should suppose in very many instances) rather for future con- 
side rs^u^ than for decided addition. Had the same .attention been paid to our old 
authors,* the ’labour of Mr. Eyre would have been invaluable. Probably, not having 
jyccess to many writers of this description, Mr. EyVe availed himself of the less useful 
information within his reach ; and bestowed acute as well jjs diligent investigation upon 
objects not alway .^deserving it. Sometimes, though rarely, lie? has given a citation from 
a book of elder times ; a citation generally admissible. The writer of a future dictionary 
may perhaps often betake himself to tlys storehouse of information. What I have 
scrupled to adopt, may, at no distant period, demand, on encrcasing authority, admis- 
sion into an English dictionary ; and eccentrick terms, which have been employed by 
questionable writers to express commofl conceptions, may perhaps lose their novelty, 
or their qjiaintness, in sa^e and solemn usage. 


'There . mains to be expressed another obligation to these gentlemen for the use of 
several boi ks and papers, which were the property of the late Mr. Ilornc Tooke. Of 
these in dt e order. Tljo first has been a copy of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary in two folio 
vein lues, r'itli marginal notes ; iy which there are not fifty that can be of service to 
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• * • * • 

^inv« lexicographer, (as i perhaps mistaking!)' conceive,) who is in possession o|’ the 
Diversion* of Purley. This cop/ had been purchased at tin? sale of Mr. 'lookers 
library, and is .said to have bee» t intended by thcjiurchasp r*to be the basis of a new 
> English dictionary. By the purchaser, howevef, it was consigned to Messrs. Longman 
and Co. ; and the ptiblick will w«th me lament, that any indention should have been 
impeded, of which the furtherance*might at onceJiave crushed my humble attempt. At 
the beginning of this copy, there are the names of some authors entered ; on the • 
preface there are some remarks, not of the most liberal character ; and to the hist of ^ 
of the language, and to the grammar, there is no addition jof importance. The llcri^s ( 
of Mr. Harris, another of Mr, Tooke’s books, abounding with hisT notes of haughtjOst 
mood, has been of no use whatever to my purpose, ilis folio copy of Beaumont it id 
Fletcher, with wprds marked in the margins, (an employment in which he wj\s assisted 
by a distinguished living character,) has been of great service t<i me ; being the same 
edition as that from which my own remarks had been formed, and thus Ivy c*sy»reference 
confirming my choice with respect to dubious expressions, 4* well as pointing out others 
which T had overpassed. The Ciothick and Saxon dictionary of Lye, edited by Mr. plan- 
ning, wqs also among the pointed volumes of Mr. Tooke entrusted to pie ; upon w*'iich 
tfie manuscript remarks afforded no intelligence of consequence. 1 comcmext to the 
observations upon our language, which Mr. Tooke left in manuscript hooks; at !ieaat 
,-Mtch as I have examined. These were fifteen quarto hooks, containing the woYds 
of l)r. Johnson’s Dictionary iq regular order, with some additions, more particularly 
adverbs and substantives derived from adjectives ; but without example, or other -notice 
rhan the mere entry of the word. This employment occasionally suggested to me the in- 
troduction of such words into the dictionary, especially when I could support them h^ ex- 
ample. And therefore to this employment of Mr. Tooke I gladh acknow ledge myself in- 
debted. Six quarto books, containing words arranged according to terminations, as in and, 
(ird, cd, est, &c. have been without use to me, however they lyight have been Intended 
for some valuable purpose by Mr. Tooke. Of a quarto, entitled roots, Miich are Latin 
verbs, with English words stated to be dciived from them, 1 found no occasion to avail* 
myself. In another, entitled Xiothic roots, consisting of not rtiany wrjjlcn pages, thPre 
was little to be observed, which was not already in Lye. Out of throe? quartos, entitled* 
Index Erpurgatorius, or a list of such words as Mr. Tooke would have discharged from 
Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, I have made no selection; some, which lie rejects, being sup- 
ported by no mean authority ; and some, being local, deserving to he retained. I think 
that in the letter A the arbitrary abolitions am^pnt to about SOO. Besides tlu-sc books, 
there was a great variety of cards, upon which were written terminations entered 
in the quarto volumes, and other intended verbal arrangenfbnts. There was also * 
one set, denouncing certain words as false English, and arranged according to termi- 
nations, which I have printed at the close of this Dictionary ; both as it is a specimen 
ot the employment which I have been describing, and as a criticism, rarely to be 
questioned. Such is the account o( the papers, left by Mr. *Toolfe, t which 1 have 
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Keen,; which indicate, 1 think, that lie had once intended to compile an English .Dic- 
tionary.* If more hadjjeen l#ft to show, that he had otfier illustrations to offer, not dissi- 
milar to those which Iuh* l>i versions of Burley had confumnicated, hi> friends would 
surely not have suffered them to slirtnUor in inglorious silence. For that work, in which 
he has acutely illustrated an ancient system, he has, the thanks of every sound philolo- 
gist ; though it lias been well remarked, that be has «not laid in it, as he imagined, the 

foundation for future philosophers.' 

• • 

^ am now to oft'ef my thanks to the Rev. Archdeacon (’hurton, and the Rev*. J. B. 
J&tykcvvay ; by whose remarks, cortimunicated without solicitation, and ’without con- 
ditions, I have been, in several instances, materially assisted : to John Nichols, lvsq. 
for ^ the perusal of papers, illustrating our language, which were written by the late 
Dr./Pegge, and which offcml, though mostly interwoven into his own publications, a 
gh jailing or/ vv 9 to lu* gathered : to Roger Vt’ilbraluun, E*q. for the use of some uncom- 
mon books pi his possession, and for some pertinent observations: and to Mi»rti,i 
Wltiidi, Esq. of whose attention, though directing me not seldom to what my own re- 
searches had also marked, I eannbt. express too grateful a sense, when l consider 

• 4 t *i 

tile largeness of the communications, arul the lihcralfty with which they wore nuiuc. 
Some uotices have been sent by others, whose good intentions 1 respect, in number and 
importance too idcoiisiderable to require further acknowledgement. Nor have J been 
without obligation, in the progress of my employment, to criticisms winch wanted as well 
as to those which possessed the writer’s name ; in which, on the one hand, much wit has 
been employed upon whutaie justly termed my feeble exertions; and, on the other, in- 
dignation has hurled its thunderbolts at my presumption ; in which, pretended illustrations 
ami detections of mistake, v penned in the bewitching hours of self-delusion,) have been 
also proposed; which upon examination have only discovered how liable we all arc to he 
dcctfivttu, qnd how much it behoves the maker or augmetitcr of a dictionary not always 
to rely implicitly upon proffered kindness, nor wholly to disregard the oppositions of 
sportive or malicious ingenuity. 

S 

That there may soon be new makers of an English dictionary, it is warrantable to 
conjecture, knowing, as I do, that other gentlemen have bestowed attention upon the 
subject ; the incorporation of whoso services, not altogether free from conditions, it was 
beyond my power, if it had been my wish, after my plan was formed, to make. 'Hie 
treasures which now remain in their own management, undispersed, may therefore, if 
theovvner.schoo.se, be laid before thepublick, without intermixture, and without omission. 

The History of the English Language I have augmented with some new materials. 
To the Grammar, I have added Notes, which are principally illustrative of orthography, 
and of the etymological system so powerfully recalled to modem notice by Mr. Tooke ; 
to which are subjoined the grammatical remarks of Mr. Tyrwhitt upon our ancient lan- 
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gyagfe. for the convenience *of the volumes the Grammar has its place in the last# 
After it* follows a List of Authors;* of whom many perhaps t might be considered too 
obscure to have been formally cited ut the dictionary* if it coifld he deniedi in the words 
ot* Johnson, that “ * the riches of the English tongue are much greater than they jyro com- 
monly supposed ; thaf many useful* and valuable hooks lie htmed in shops and libraries 
unknown and unexamined, unless some lucky coidpilej opens them by chance, suid finds 
an easy spoil of wit and learning." Of old authors# as of old words, Jet no one make too # 
hasty a Rejection. Sarcasm may expose its impotence, as well as ignorance, in arraigning 
either ; unaccustomed to observe that from the one, (the pattially “unknown and unex- 
amined,”) our best writers have occasionally not disdained to draw' wisdom ; and that with * 
the other they have warranted the use of terms, which the jepr of modern hyperpriticism 
would discard. It may be easy, though it is not “ t pleasant without scurrility,'* if J may 
use Sif Nathaniel's phrase, to present both words and sentences, witlt the juxtaposition of 
a quaint titly in a maimer so detached, as to excite no favourable opimnrt of the book, 
or rather to destroy all belief that it possesses any power *ff. conveying knowledge. 1 
might have omitted some citations from modern writers, lint the canons yet remain to 
bejironmlged, by which the extremes of opposite tastes are to be settled. The*precise 
period, at which antiquity is to be regarded as a rule, is not yet determined : the standard 
“ 1 one inclines to remove to the distance of a century and a half; ary >t her may, with 
as good reason, Hx it three centuries backwards; and another, ’six." !Slay«we then 
expect decision upon these points from a society tor* refining the language, mid 
’fixing its ntuudard ? Alas, Johnson himself has told us, that “$the edicts "of an 
English Academy would probably be read l»y* many, only that they might be surp to 
disobey them !" 

For the paucity of curious or satisfactory information, winch my additions ai\4 alter- 
ations exhibit ; and for the abundance of inaccuracies and fault* which have fcseaped my 
care; I may not, I hope, solicit the' pardon of the candid reader in vain. I should in- 
deed have been thrown into irrecoverable confusion and disrnav, in reconsidering what 

• *• * 

I have done, if fot an humble attendant also there were not consolation* in the words of 
the master, which first accompanied the fourth edition of his Dictionary. 

“ Many are the svorks of human industry, wlficli to begin and finish arc hardly 
granted to the same man. He that undertakes to compile a Dictionary, undertakes that, 
which, if it comprehends the full extent of his design, he knows himself unable to per- 
form. Yet Im labours, (hough deficient, may be j] useful, and, with the hope of this in- 
feriour praise, he must incite his activity, ami solace his weariness. # 

• Idler, No* 91. j- Love'* Lab. Lont. 

X Campbell# Philo*. of Rhetoritk. § Life of HoMommon. 

|| il Dans la derniere stance de I* Academic, il [V oltaire] parla fort long-temp* ct u\ee la plus grande < Intleur 
sur l f utility d* un nouveau Dictiotmaire con^u & peu pres sur la memo plan ipie celui dell# Cfima, ou cclui rlc 
Johnson." Grimm# Mem. t<yn. ii. • 
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“• Perfection is unattainable, but nearer and nearer approaches may be mide ;• and 
Undiifg my Dictionary* ab<^ut to be reprinted, I have* endeayotired, by a revisai, lo make 
it less reprehensible. I will not dgriy, that I fountf many parts requiring emendation, 
ahd many mofc capable of improvenfent. Many faults 1 have corrected, some super- 
fluities 1 have taken awa^, and some deficiencies 1 lmve supplied* I have methodised 
some parts that .were disordered^ anrl illuminated Some that were obscure. Yet the 
changes or additions bear a ycry smqll proportion to the whole. The critick will no* 
1'iave less to object, f>ut the student who has bought any of the former copies needs not 
repent} ht will not, without nice collation, perceive how they differ; and usefulness 
'seldom depends upon little things. 

• * • 

** £or*negligence, or deficience, I have perhaps not need of more apology thpn the 
nature of the work will furnish : I have left that inaccurate which never was made 
exact, add that imperfect whith never was completed.” — 

a 

• « • 

Qf the present augmented edition of Dr. Johnson's Dictionary the proprietors, as 1 
am informed, intend to publish as soon as possible, in the octavo size, an abridgement ; 
in which i have respectfully, and for unanswerable reasons, declined any concern 
Vdiatcvcr. And I now relinquish altogether the labours of lexicography, with the hope, 
that my pmiasious and imperfections may stimulate the accurate and the judicious so to 
form a dictionary of our language, as not to subject it to any of the animadversions which 
will be made on my attempt. 

HENRY JOHN TODD. 

•jV/«y29. I8IS. . 
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TT isthe fate of those, who toil at the lower employments of life, to be rather driven 

A by the fear of evil, than attracted by the prospect of good*; to be exposed td censure, 

without hope* of* praise; to tye disgraced by miscarriage, or purfished for flegleci, 

where success would have been without applause, and diligence without reward. 

Among these unhappy mortals is the writer of dictionaries ; whom mankind have 
considered, not as the pupil but the slave of science, the pioneer of literature, doomed 
only to remove rubbish and clear obstructions from the paths, through who'll* Learn* 
iag«and Genius press forward to conquest and glory, without bestowing a smile on 
the humble drudge that facilitates their progress. Every other author may aspire to 
praise ; the lexicographer can only hope to escape* reproach, and even this negative 
recompense has been yet grtnted to very few. • • 

I have, notw ithstanding this discouragement, attempted a Dictionary of the English 
Language, which, while it was employed in the cultivation of every species of litera # * 
Jture, has itself been hitherto neglected; suffered to spread, under the direction* of 
chance, into wild exuberance > resigned to the tyranny of time 3 ml fashion ; and 
exposed to the corruptions of ignorance and caprices of innovation, • 

When I took the first survey of my undertaking, 1 found our speech copious 
without order, and cnergetick without rules; wherever I turned my, view, there ♦as 
perplexity to be disentangled, and confusion to be regulated ; choice .was to' be 
made out of boundless variety, without any established principle of selection ; aduK 
terations were to he detected, without a settled test o f purity; and modes of expfgtthm 
to be rejected or received, without the sulliagcs of any writers* of classical reputation 
or acknowledged authority. * * 

Having therefore no assistqpce but from general grammar, # I applied myself to thp 
perusal of our wrftcrs; an denoting whatever might be of use to ascertain or illustrate 
any word or phrase, accumulated in time the materials of a dictionary, which, by 
degrees, 1 reduced to method, establishing to /nysolf, in the progress of the work, 
such rules as experience and analogy suggested to me : experience, which practice, 
and observation were continually increasing; and aualogy, which, though in some 
words obscure, was evident in others. 

In adjusting the Orthography, Which has been to this time unsetllc4 and for* 
tuitous, 1 found it necessary to distinguish those irregularities that are inherent in our 
tongue, and perhaps coeval with it, from others which the ignorance or negligence 
of later writers has produced. Every language has its anomalies, which, though 
inconvenient, and in themselves ofice unnecessary, must be tolerated among the 

VOL.»I. 
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►impjBfections of human thyigs ; and which require* only t.o be registered, that, they 
may not be increased, «dtui ascertained, that they may not be confounded : but f very 
.language luw likewise i&i improprieties and absurdities, which it is* the duty of the 
lexicographer to corrcc^ or proscribe. ♦ 

Ah language was at its beginning merely oral, allVords of necessary or common use 
were spoken before theyt were ^vrit fen; and, while they were unfixed by any visible 
ligns, must have been spoken with great diversity, as we now observe those, who 
cannot read, catch sounds imperfectly, and utter them negligently. When this wild 
and barbarous jargon was* first reduced to an alphabet, every penman endeavoured 
to express, as he* could, the sounds which he was accustomed* to prtmduce or to re- 
ceive, and vitiated in writing such words as were already vitiated in speech. The 
powers’ .of the letters, when they wen* applied to a new language, must have been 
vague and unsettled, and therefore different hands would exhibit the same sound by 
different combinations. . 

Front this uncertain pronunciation arise in a great part the various dialects of. the 
same country, which wHl always be observed to grow fewer, and loss different, as 
b6oks are multiplied; and, 'front this arbitrary representation of sounds by letters, 
proceeds that’ diversity of spelling observable in the Saxon remains, and f suppose 
in the first books of every nation, which perplexes or destroys analogy, and produces 
jtnomalous formations, that, being once incorporated, can never be afterwards dis- 
mtWdfOr reformed. • 

. Of this kind are the derivatives length from toni f, strength front strong, darting 
front dear, breadth front broad ; from dry, drought, and from high, height, which 
Milton, in zeal for analogy, writes highth: " Quid te e.iempta jural spinis de pluribtt.s 
iota ?** to change all wotdd be too much, and to change one is nothing. 

This uncertainty is most frequent in the vowels, which are so capriciously pro- 
nounced, 'ami so differently modified, by accident or affectation, not only in every 
province, hut in every mouth, that to them, as w well known to etymologists, little 
regard is to shown in the deduction of one language from another. 

Such defects are not errours in orthography, but spots of barbarity impressed so 
/feep in the English language, that criticism can never wash them away : these there- 
fore must be ^permitted to remain untouched: but many words have likewise been 
altered by accklent, or depraved bv ignorance, as the pronunciation of the vulgar lias 
been weakly followed ; and some still continue to be variously written, as authors 
• differ in their rare or skill : of these it was proper to inquire the true orthography, 
which I have always considered as depending on their derivation, and have therefore 
reform! them to their original languages : thus I write enchant, enchantment, enchanter, 
after the •French, and incantation after the Latin ; thus entire is chosen rather than 
in tire, because it passed to us not from the Latin integer, hut from the French entier. 

Of many words It is difficult to say whether they were immediately received from 
the I .at in or f,he French, since, at the time when we had dominions in Trance, we 
had Latin service in our churches. It is, however, my opinion, that the French gene- 
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;*aMw supplied us; tor we have few Latin words among t{jo terms of domestiaJc.usc,* 
.which are not French; but many French, which are very reirtgcYrom Latin. 

• Even in word* of which the derivation is apparent. I have lieen ol^en obliged tQ 
'sacrifice uniformity to custom ; thus I write,. in compliance wi||i a numberless majority, 
convey ami inveigh, deceit and receipt, Jaftcy and phantom ; sometimes the derivative 
varies from the primitive, as explain and explatihtior^ repeat and repetitim. • 

Some combinations of letters, having the saine^unvcr, are used indifferently without 
any discoverable reason or choice, as in ehoak, choke; soap, sope ; Jewel, J'uel, and 
many others; which 1 have sometimes inserted twice, that -those, who search* for them 
under either Vonh, may not. sqprcli in vain. * • # . 

In examining the orthography of any doubtful word, the mode of spelling by 
which it is inserted in the series of the Dictionary, is to be considered as that (b which 
I give, perhaps not often rashly, the preference. I have left, in the examples, to 
every author hi'* own practice unmolested,* that the reader may balance su images, and 
judge between us; blit this question is not always to be determined by reputed or by- 
real learning : some men, intent upon greater things, liavc*thought little on sounds 
and derivations ; some, knowing in the ancient tongues, have neglected those In 
which oilr words are eommfmly .to he sought. Thus Hammond write* Jivihlcrfess for 
feasibleness, because I suppose he imagined it derived immediately from the Latin ; 
and some words, such as dependant, dependent, dependence, dependence, vary thejr * 
«rinal syllable, as one o/ another language is present to the write is » * 

In tlii* pait of the work, where caprice has long wantoned without control, and 
vanity sought praise by petty reformation, I have endeavoured t<* proceed with a 
scholar’s reverence for antiquity, and a grammarian’s regard to the genius of our 
tongue. I have attempted a few alterations ; and, among those few, perhaps the 
greater part is from the modern to the ancient practice; and I hope ,1 may In- 
allowed to recommend to those, whose thoughts have beun perhaps employed too 
anxiously on verbal singularities,* not to disturb, upon narrow views, t>? for rinmtte 
propriety, the orthography of their fathers. Jt has been asserted, that for the law to 
be kronen, is of more importance tlian to he right. Change, says Hooker, is not made 
without inconvenience, even f’jom wdise to better.* There is iy constancy and stability 
a general andjastmg advantage, which will always overbalance the sknf improvements 
of gradual correction. Much less ought our written language- to comply with the cor- 
ruptions of oral utterance, or copy that which eyery variation of time or place makes 
different from itselfi and imitate those changes which will again he changed, while, 
imitation is employed in observing them.. 

This recommendation of steadiness and uniformity does not proceed from an 
opinion, that particular* combinations of letters have much influence on human hap- 
piness ; or that truth may not he successfully taught by mode* of spelling fanciful 
and erroneous : 1 am not yet so lost in lexicography, as to forget* that words are the 
daughters df' earth , and that thing? are the sons of heaven. Language # is only the in- 
strument of science* and words are blit the signs of ideas ; I wish, however, that the . 
instrument might be less apt to decay, and that signs might be permanent, like the 
things jjrhieh they denote. 
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• In settling the orthography, I have not wholly neglected. the pronunciation, which 
I have directed, by printing an accent upon the acute »or elevated syllable. It' will 
sometimes he, found, that the accent is placed by the author quoted, on a different 
syllable from that marked in the alphabetical series: it is then to be understood that' 
custom has varied, or that the author lias, in my opinion, pronounced wrong. Short 
directions are sometimes given vherfe the sound of letters is irregular ; aud, if they 
are sometimes omitted, defect in such minute observations will be more easily excused, 
than superfluity. 

In the'investigntion both of the orthography and signification of words, their Ety- 
mology was necessarily to he considered, and they werp therefore to* be 1 divided into 
primitives and derivatives. A primitive word is that which can be traced no further 
to any English root ; thus ' circumspect, ciicumvent, circumstance, delude, concave, and 
complicate, though compounds in the Latin, are to us primitives. Derivatives Are all 
those that /-an be referred to, any word in English of greater simplicity. 

The derivatives l have, referred to their primitives with an accuracy sometimes 
needless •, for who does not see that remoteness comes from remote , lovely front love, 
edneavity from concave, and demtmslratixc from demonstrate? but this grammatical 
exuberance thf scheme of my work did not allow me to ^repress. It is of great im- 
portance,* in examining the general fabrick of a language, to trace one word from 
qnothcr, by noting the usual modes of derivation and inflection ; and uniformity must 
be 'preserved in systematical works, though sometimes at the expense of particular, 
propriety. 

Among other derivatives 1 have been careful to insert and elucidate the anomalous 
plurals of nouns and preterits of verbs, which in the Teutonick dialects are very fre- 
quent, and, though familiar to those who have always used them, interrupt and em- 
barrass thp learners of our language. 

The two languages from which our primitives have been derived are the Homan 
and Teutonick : under the Roman I comprehend the French and provincial tongues ; 
and under the Teutonick range the Saxon, German, and all their kindred dialects. 
Most of our polysyllables are Homan, and our words of one syllable are very often 
'j'eutonirk. , ’ * , 

In assigning*tbe Roqnau original, it has perhaps sometimes happened that I have 
mentioned only the Latin, when the word was borrowed 1‘rom the French; and, con- 
sidering myself as employed only in the illustration of my own language, I have*not 
.been very easeful to observe whether the Latin word Ire pure or barbarous, or the 
French elegant or obsolete. « 

For the Teutonick etymologies I am commonly indebted to Junius and Skinner, 
the only names which I have forborne to quote when I copied their books ; not that 1 
might appropriate. their labours or usurp their honours, but that I might spare a per- 
petual repetition by one general acknowledgment. Of these, whom I ought not to 
mention but \vitli reverence due to instructors add benefactors, Junius appears to 
have excelled in extent of learning, and Skinher in rectitu4o of understanding. 
Juuius was accurately skilled in all the northern languages ; Skinner probably exa- 
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mined the ancient and remoter dialects only by occasional inspection into dictionary ; 
but tfie learning of Junius is often of no other use than to sluyv.htm a track by which 
he might deviate from his purpose/ to which Skinner always presses forward by the 
shortest way. Skinner is often ignorant, but never ridiculous : Junius is always full 
of knowledge ; but his variety diltraCts his judgment, and his learning is very fre- 
quently disgraced by bis absurdities. * , • • 

The vptAries of the northern Muses will not p^haps easily restrain their ituligna-, 
lion, when they find the name of Junius thus degraded by a disadvantageous com- 
parison ; but whatever reference is due to his diligence, or his attainments, it* can be 
no criminal degree of censoriqusnoss to charge that etymologist vfith want of judg* 
ment, who can seriously derive dream from drama , because life is a drama, and a 
drama is a dream* ; and who declares with a tone of defiance, that no mail caij*faiJ to 
derive moan from pin;, Gr. (mottos,) single or soli tan/, who considers that grief* na- 
turally loves to be alone / • * • % , 

•Our knowledge of the northern literature is so scanty, tljflt of words undoubtedly 
Teutonick the original is not always to be found in any ancient language ; and I 
have therefore inserted Dutch or German substitute*, which 1 consider not as radiril! 
but parallel, not as the parertts but sisters of the English. • • 

The words, which are represented as thus related by descent, or cognation, do 
not always agree in sense ; for it is incident to words, as to their autbprs, to degene- 
rate from their ancestors, and to change their manners when they ohango their cguutfy. 
It is sufficient, in etymological* inquiries, if the senses s>f kindred.words he found 
'such as may easily pass into each other, or such as may both be referred to one 
general idea. • 

'l'he etymology, so far as it is yet known, was easily found in the volumes whcTe 
it is particularly and professedly delivered ; and, by proper attention to the rules of 

* That I may not appear to have apokfn too ir- non obacuri firroare codex HuhIi. Mntt.jii.fi. tfbi 
reverently of Junius, 1 have here subjoined a few untiqub acriptuin iovenimus jemocyb hit emetij. 
specimens ol'hia etymological extravagance. * “ In von it earn vacuntetn." 

Basisii, rcltgart, ex banno vet terntorio extgerc , Hill,, mom, colli*. A. S. hjll. Quod viden potent 

in exilium agree. ( i.bannir . It. bundirf. bandeggiaee. abaci asuin ex »(,>*** vrl ,£>»»&. Collin, lumuJua, locuP 
H. bandir. B. batmen . M\\ ou'dii ajriptorea bannire in piano editior. Ham. IW b. v. 8 1 1* «o i. irpnipAt 

dicebant. V. Spclm. in Bonnum St in fianleuga. riim amiv* Ubi authori brevium schoiiorum 

Quonlftn verb regionum urbiumq; limitea arduia «*Aw* exp. *: *»»**•, i;**/. 

plerumq; montibus, altis flumimbua, loogia deniq; SAV,ia*take a nap. Darmire, condor hOm err. Cytu. 
fkxuosisq; angustisfeimanim viarum unfractibus inclu- heppian. A. S. hiiii-ppuri. Quod pontreiuum vidcri 
debantur, fieri potest id genus limitea ban did ob co potest rUauniptum ex *.<?» , obaeuritaa, teoebre : 
quod Ba>MtTai A Hindi*-,, Tarentinis olim, sicutl tradit nihil enim atquh soiet conciliare aomnmn, quhrn cali- 
Heaychiua, vocabantur «i *»{*# ««« pn iborou; cJu, girtosa profunda' ooctia ohacurita*. , 

“ obliqu* ae minimi in rectum tendente* vise.” Ac SrAMMxnim, Ba.bua, buji.ua. CiotU. Stamm*. A, 
fortasac quoque hue facit quod , eodem Ilecychio R. fcainep, jr-ounp. D. it am, y. ttamr/rr.'Su. rtamtoa. 
teate, dicebant r montca ardnos. lal. ttamr. Runt a v- .<> vel <v «•. >/*.«. minis! loqua- 

Emptv, erntie, vaeuux, inani*. A. S. ,/Emrtj. citate alios offenders ; qubd Jmpedgi loquentoa liben- 
Meacio an aint ab '>/*** val ifttiim. Vorno, cVomo, tiwurafe g urn re aoleant; vel qubd aliia nunii semper 
vomitu evacuo. Videtur interim atymoiogiain hanc videantur, etiom jtarciMime Joquentea. 
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derivation, the orthograplty was soon adjusted. . But to collect the Bonus uf *>in 

language was a task’oi' greater difficulty ; the deficiency of dictionaries was immedi- 
ately apparent ; and, when the}* were exhausted, what was yet wanting must be 
sought by fortuitous a^ld unguided excursions into books, and gleaned as industry 
should lind, or chance should otter it, in the boundless chaos oi a living speech. My 
search, •however, has been either fskilliil Or lucky ; for I have much augmented the 
^vocabulary. . , 

As my design was a dictionary, common or appellative, I have omitted ail words 
which ljfcve relation to proper names; such as Arian, Sucinian , (ahinist, Benedictine, 
Mahometan ; hut 'nave retained those of a more general nature, as Heathen, Pagan. 

Of the terms of art 1 have received such us could be-fouml either in books of science 
or technical dictionaries ; and have often inserted, from philosophical writers, words 
which are supported |tcrhaps only by a single authority; and which, being not afl* 
mitteiUinjfeo general use, stand yet as candidates or probationers, and must depend for 
their adoption on the suffrage of futurity. • • . 

Tlte words which ourauthors have introduced by their knowledge of foreign lan- 
jfuages, or ignorance of their own, by vanity or wantonness, by compliance with 
fashion or I list of innovation, I have registered as they Occurred, though Commonly 
only to censure them ami warn others against the folly of naturalizing useless fo- 
reigners to the, injury of the natives. 

*1 bate not rejected any by design, merely because they were unnecessary or exu- 
boraut ; but haye received those which by ditterevt writers have been differently 
formed, as viscid and viscidity, viscous and viscosity. 

Compounded or double words 1 have «,eldoin noted, except when they obtain a sig- 
nification different from that, which the components have in their simple state. Thus 
highwayman, uvodnian, and horstvuurser, require an explanation ; but of thieflike or 
coach /river no notice was needed, because the primitives contain the meaning of the 
cotrtpoumB. • 

Words arbitrarily formed by a constant and settled analogy, like diminutive adjec- 
tives in ish, as greenish , bluish ; adverbs in ///, as dully, openly ; substantives in ness, 
jts t ’ihness, janltincss ; were less diligently sought, and sometimes have been omitted, 
when I had no authority that invited me to insert them ; not that they are not genuine 
and regular offsprings of' Knglish roots, but, because their relation to the primitive 
being always the same, their significations cannot be mistaken. * 

The verbal notilts in ing, such its the keeping of the castle, leading of the army , are 
always neglected, or placed only to illustrate the sense of the verb, except when 
they signify tluugs as well as actions, and have therefore a plural number, as duelling, 
living ; or have an absolute and abstract signification, as colouring, painting, learning. 

The participles are likewise omitted, unless, by signifying rather habit or quality 
titan action, they tdke the nature of adjectives : as a thinking man, a man of prudence ; 
pacing horse, % a horse that can pace: these I have ventured, to call participial adjec- 
thrs. But neither are these always inserted, because they are commonly to be under- 
stood, without, any ^danger of mistake, by consulting the verb. 
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‘Obsolete wortls are admitted, wlven they are- found ig authors not obsolete* or 
jvhen*they have any force or beauty that may doservc revival.^ • 

• .Vs composition is one of the chief eharacteristicjtsxrt' a language, 1 have # e 1 1 doavou red , 
fo make some reparation for the universal negligence of my predecessors, by inserting 
great numbers of compounded woftls as may be fount! under afhr, Jbrc, Here, night, 
fair, and many more. These, numerous as they are* might he multiplied, but that 
use and furiosity are here satisfied, and the fra me* of our language and modes of our. 
combination amply discovered. 

Of some forms of composition, such as that by which re is prefixed to nofe repeti- 
tion, and un to signify contrariety or privation, all the examples c.funot he accumm 
lated, because the use of these* particles, if not wholly arbitrary, is m> little limited, 
that they are hourjy affixed to new words as occasion requires or is imagined to/euuirc 
tftem. 

There is another kind of composition more frequent in owr language than perkups m 
any •other, from which arises to foreigners the greatest di(jjjeultv. We modify the 
signification of many words by a particle subjoined; as to rtmc of), tu escape by a 
fetch; to fall on, to attack; to fat) of)', to apostatize ; to*Amr/. - of[, to stop abrupt lv\ 
to ^car out, to justify; to Jail hie to comply, to give over, to cease; *h> ,w7 njf\ to 
embellish ; to set in, to begin a cobtinual tenour; to set out, ii* begin a com -e* or jour, 
ney; to take of)', to copy ; with innumerable expressions of the same kind, ol widely 
some appear wildly irregular, being so far distant from the sense*of tin: simple words, 
that no sagacity will he able to trace the steps by which they arrived at the present 
use. These I have noted with great care ; and, though I cannot darter myself that 
the collection is complete, 1 believe I have so far assisted the students of our lan- 
guage, that this kind of phraseology will be no longer insuperable; and the com- 
binations of verbs and particles, by chance omitted, will be easily explained by 
comparison with those that may be found. • 

Many words yet stand supported only by the name of Hailey, Ainsworth, ^Phillips, 
or the contracted Diet, for Dictionaries subjoined; of these 1 am not always certain 
that they are read in any book but the works of lexicographers. Of such I have 
omitted many, because I had sever read them ; afid many 1 have i named, because 
they may perhaps exist, though they have escaped my notice : Jliev art* however, to 
be yjt considered as resting only upon the credit of former dictionaries. Others, 
which I considered as useful, or known to be proper, though 1 could not at present 
support them by authorities, l have suffered to stand'iipon my own attestation, claiming , 
the same privilege with niv predecessors, of being sometimes credited w ithout proof 

The words, thus selected and disposed, are grammatically considered ; they are re- 
ferred to the different parts of speech; traced, when they are irregularly .inflected, 
through their various terminations ; and illustrated by observations, not indeed of 
great or striking importance, separately considered, but necessary to the elucidation 
of our language, and hitherto neglected or forgotten by English grammarians. 

That part of my work on which I Expect malignity most frequently to fasten is, the 
Explanation ; in which I cannot hope to satisfy those, who are perhaps not inclined 
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to .be pleased, since I haw? not always been able to satisfy myself. To interpret* a 
language by itself is v^ry difficult ; many words cannot be explained by synonymesj. 
because tlu\ idea signified by tliejn has not more than one appellation ; nor by 
paraphrase, because sifnple ideas cannot be described. When the nature of things 
is unknown, or the notion unsettled and indefinify, and various in various minds, the 
words by which such notions pre Conveyed, or such things denoted, will be ambi- 
guous and perplexed. And such, is the fate of hapless lexicography, that not only 
darkness, but light, impedes and distresses it ; things may be not only too little, but 
too mu£h known, to be happily illustrated. To explain, requires the use of terms less 
wbstruse titan that which is to be explained, and such terms cannot* always be found; 
for as nothing can be proved but by supposing something intuitively known, and 
evident without prooti so nothing can be debited but by the use of words too plain 
to admit a definition. * 

Other words there are, of which the sense is too subtle and evanescent to be fixed 
in a paraphrase ; such arq all those which are by the grammarians termed expletives, 
and, in dead languages, are suffered to pass for empty sounds, of no other use than to 
All a verse, or to modulate at period, but which are easily perceived in living tongues to 
havff power a'nd emphasis, though it be sometimes such as no other form of expression 
can convey. * 

My labour bas likewise been much increased by a class of verbs too frequent in the 
English language, of which the signification is so loose and general, the use so vagus 
and indeterminate, and the senses detorted so widely from the first idea, that it is hard 
to trace them 'through the maze of variation, to catch them on the brink of utter 
inanity, to circumscribe them by any limitations, or interpret them by any words of 
distinct and settled meaning : such are bear, break, come , cast, full, get, give, do, put, 
set, go, run, make , take , turn, throv. If of these the whole power is not accurately de- 
livered, it must be remembered, that while our language is yet living, and variable by 
the ‘caprice of every one that speaks it, these word., are hourly shilling their relations, 
and can no .more be ascertained in a dictionary, than a grove, in the agitation of a 
storm, can be accurately delineated from its picture in the water. 

The particles are among all natrons applied with so great latitude, that they are not 
easily reducible under any regular scheme of explication ; this difficulty is not less, nor 
perhaps greater, in English, than in other languages. 1 have laboured them with dili- 
gence, 1 hope with success; such at. least as can be expected in a task, which no’man, 
however learned <$r sagacious, has’vet been able to perform. 

Some words there arc which 1 cannot explain, because I do not understand them ; 
these might have been omitted very oflen with little inconvenience, but I would not so 
far indulge my vanity as to decline this confession : for wheu Tully owns himself 
ignorant whether kOmts, in the twelve tables, means a funeral song, or mounting gar- 
ment f and Aristofle doubts whether oSfmf, in the Iliad, signifies a mule, or muleteer, l 
may surely, without shame, leave some obscurities to happier industry* or future in- 
formation. 
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* The aigour of interpretative lexicography require* that the c.iplpmtion t and thf Hard* 
explained, shonUl be aheays Reciprocal; this I Ixive always ei^lravoured but could not 
'always attain. Words arc seldom exactly svuoqyiftAua ; a new term \wa not intro-, 
tluccd, but because the former was thought inadequate; mum#*, therefore, havt’olten 
many ideas, but few ideas have iiiqny names. It was then necessary to use the proxi. 
mate word; for the deficiency of single terms can veiy seldom ho supplied byVircum- 
locution ; nor is the inconvenience great of such mutilated interpretations, bccauso 
the sense may easily be collected entire from the examples. , 

In eVery word of extensive use, it was requisite to t mark the progress of its meaning, 
and show by Whit gradations of intermediate sense it has passed from its primitive tt) 
its remote and accidental signification j so that every foregoing explanation should 
tend to that which follows, and the sofics he regularly concatenated from Jio > first 
notion* to the last. 

This is specious but not always practicable ; kindred senses may be so iiNctwoven, 
that* the perplexity cannot he disentangled, nor any reason be assigned why one 
should be ranged before the other. When the radical idea branches out into parallel 
ramifications, how can a consecutive series be donned of senses pt their nature coV 
Lateral? The shades of meaning sometimes pass imperceptibly into each other; so that 
though on one side they apparehtly differ, yet it is impossible to mark t lit- point of 
contact. Ideas of the same race, though not exactly alike, are sometimes so liitla 
different, that no words can express the dissimilitude though the ftiind easily perceives 
it, when they are exhibited together: and sometimes Chore is such a confusion of 
’acceptations, that discernment is wearied, and distinction puzzled, ahd perseverance 
herself hurries to an emi^by crowding together what she cannot separate. ^ 

These complaints of difficulty will, by those that have never considered words be- 
yond their popular use, be thought only the jargon of* a man willing to magnify his 
labours, and procure veneration to his studies by involution ami obscurity. But every 
art is obscure to those that have toot learned it : this uncertainty of terms, and coin- 
mixturc of’ ideas, is well known to tljose who have joined philosophy willi grammar ; 
and if 1 have not expressed them very clearly, it must be remembered that 1 am 
speaking of that which words are insufficient to explain. • • 

The original sense of wonjs is often driven out of use by their metaphorical accept- 
ations, yet must be inserted for the sake of a regular origination. Tints 1 know not 
whether ardour is used lor material heat t or whether flagrant, in English, ever signifies 
the same with burning; yet such are the primitive ideas of thcM* words, which are * 
therefore set first, though without examples, that the figurative senses may be coin- 
modiously deduced. 

Such is the exuberance of signification which many w ords have obtained, that it was 
scarcely possible to collect all their senses.; sometimes the meaning of derivatives 
must be sought in the mother term, and sometimes deficient explanations of the primi- 
tive may be supplied inf the train of derivation. In any case of doubt or difficulty, it will 
be always proper to examine all the words of the same race ; for some words are slightly 
passed over to avoid repetition ; some admitted easier and clearer explanation than 
vol. r. b 
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'other.*; and all will bb better understood, a* they, are considered in greater variety of 
structures and relation!. \ • * 

• All the interpretations of words* age not writtdi with the same skill, or the same 
happiTIcss : things, equally easy in themselves, are not all equqll>*easy to any single 
mind. Every writer of a long work commits erroup, where there appears neither am- 
biguity *to mislead, nor obscurity to* confound him : and, in a search like this, many 
felicities of expression will 1>e qasually overlooked, many convenient parallels will be 
forgotten, and many particulars will admit improvement from a mind utterly unequal 
to the ttfiole performance. * 

* But many seeming faults are to be imputed rather ta the nature of the undertaking, 
than tlje negligence of the performer. Thus ^sorne explanations are unavoidably reci- 
procal or circular, as hind , the female of the stag ; stag, the male qf'th^ hind : sometimes 
easier words are changed into harder, as burial into sepulture or interment , drier into 
desiccafh<f, dryness into sicrity or aridity, fit into paroxysm ; ibr the easiest word, 
whatever it be, can never Jbe translated into one more easy. Hut easiness and diftieuUy 
are merely relative ; and, if the present prevalence of our language should invite 
foreigners to this Dictionary, marty will be assisted by those words which now seem 
only to increase or produce obscurity. For this reason 1 'have endeavoured frequently 
to join a Teutonick or Roman interpretation, as to cheer, to gladden, ov exhilarate, 
thpt every learner of English may he assisted by his own tongue. 

The^olution of all difficulties, and the supply of all defects, must be sought in the 
examples, subjoined to the various senses of each wotd, and ranged according to the 
time of their authors. 

# Whcn first I collected these authoritits, 1 was desirous that every quotation should 
be useful to some other end than the illustration of a word; I therefore extracted from 
philosophers principles of science; from historians remarkable facts; from chymists 
complete processes; froth divines striking exhortations; and from poets beautiful de- 
scriptions. Such is design, while it is yet at a distatfee from execution. When the time 
called upon hie to range this accumulation of elegance and wisdom into an alphabetical 
series, 1 soon discovered that the hulk of mv. volumes would fright away* the student, 
mid was forced to depart from my 'scheme of including all that was pleasing or useful 
in English literature, and reduce my transcripts very oflen,to dusters of words, in which 
scarcely any mbaning is retained : thus, to the weariness of copying, I was condemned 
to add the vexation of expunging. Seine passages f have yet spared, which may relieve 
the labour of verbal searches, and intersperse with verdure and flowers the dusty deserts 
of barren philology. 

The examples, thus mutilated, are no longer to be considered as conveying the sen- 
timents ot doctrine of their authors ; the word for the sake of which they are inserted, 
with all its appendant clauses, has been carefully preserved ; but i^tnay sometimes 
happen, by hasty detruncation, that the general tendency of the sentence may be 
changed : the divine may desert his tenets, ot the philosopher his system. 

Some of the examples have been token l'rom writers who were never mentioned as 
masters of elf ghnee or models of style ; but words must be sought where they are used ; 
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and in vrhat pages, eminent for purity, can terntp, of manufacture or agriculture, be 
(ouiuf ? Many quotations servV no other purpose, titan that proving the bare exist* 
tnce of words, aftd are therefore selected with le$s 'scrupulousness than .those which , 
are to teach their structures aud relations. I ■* 

My purpose was to admit no tesfjmony of living authors, that I might not be misled 
by partiality, and that none of my contemporaries ‘might have reason to complain ; nor 
have I departed j* rom tins resolution, but when some performance of uncommon ex % 
celljcncp excited my veneration, when my memory supplied me from late hooks with 
an example that was wanting, or when my heart in the tenderness of friendship Solicited 
admission for a favourite name.. * * 

So far have I been from any* care to grace my pages with modern decorations, that 
I have. studiously .endeavoured to collect examples and authorities from the .writers 
before the Restoration, whose works 1 regard as the wells qf‘ English undejiled, as the 
pyre sources of genuine diction. Our language, for almost a century, has, by the con* 
cnrrtnce of *manv causes, been gradually departing from ipg original Teu^onick cha- 
racter, and deviating toward a Gallick structure and phraseology, from which it ought 
to be our endeavour to recall it, by making our ancient Volumes .the groundwork \ 
style, admitting among the additions of later limes only such as may Aipply retd de- 
ficiencies, .such ns are readily adopted by the genius of our tongue, and incorporate 
easily with our native idioms. . . 

• But as every language has a time of rudeness antecedent to perfection, as well as of 
false refinement and declension, I have been cautions* lest my zeal for antiquity 
might drive me into times too remote, and crowd my book with wordk now* no lodger 
understood. I have fixed Sidney’s work for the boundary, beyond which I make few 
excursions. From the authors, which rose in the time of Elizabeth, a speech might 
be formed adequate to all the purposes of use and elegance. If the language of theo. 
logy were extracted from (looker and the Translation of She Bible; the terms of 
natural knowledge from Bacon ; Ihc phrases of policy, war, and navigation, Troth 
Ralegh ; the dialect of poetry and fiction from Sponsor and Sidney ; and the diction 
of common life from Shakspeare, few ideas would be lost, to mankind for want of 
English words in which they might be expressed. * . 

It is not sufficient that a wyrd is found, unless it be .so combined as tlipt its meaning 
is apparently determined by the tract and tenour of the sentence; such passages I 
have therefore chosen ; and when it happened that any author gave a definition of a 
term, or such an explanation as is equivalent to a definition, I have placed his autho- • 
rity as a supplement to my own, w ithout regard to the chronological order that is 
otherwise observed. 

Some words, indeed, rftand unsupported by any authority, but they arc commonly 
derivative nouqf or adverbs, formed from their primitives by ffejopilar and constant 
analogy, or names of things seldom occurring in books, or word* of which I have 
reason to doubt the existence. 

There is more danger of censure from the multiplicity than paucity of examples ; 
authorities well sometimes seem to have been accumulated without necessity or use, 

b ‘2 
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* ami perhaps some will be fctmd, which might, without loss, have been omitted. • 'Hut 
a work of this kind is yiot hastily to he charged with superfluities : those quotations, 

. which to careless or unskilful petrtse/s appear only to repeat the saind sense, will often 
exhibit, to a more accurate examiner, diversities of signiticatioqs, «or, at least, afford 
different shades of the same meaning: one will show the word applied to persons, 
another to things; one will express an ill, another a good, and a third a neutral 
.sense ; one will prove the •expression genuine from an ancient author; another will 
show it elegant from a modern : a doubtf ul authority is corroborated by another of 
more Cffedit ; an ambiguous sentence is ascertained by a passage clear and determi- 
nate ; the word, how often soever repeated, appears with new associates and in dif- 
ferent combinations ; and every quotation contributes something to the stability or 
enlargement of the language. 

iVhen words are used equivocally, I receive them in either sense ; when they are 
metaphorical, l adopt them. in their primitive acceptation. „ 

1 have sometimes, tlioqgh rarely, yielded to the temptation of exhibiting a gene- 
alogy of sentiments, by showing how one author copied the thoughts and diction of 
gfiother : such quotations are indeed little more than repetitions, which might justly 
be censured, did they not gratify the mind, by affording a'kind of intellectuaf history*. 

The various syntactical structures occurring in the examples have beeq, carefully 
poted ; the licence or negligence, with which many words have been hitherto used, 
hits iiuvle our style capricious and indeterminate: when the different combinations < 4 ' 
the same word aiv exhibited'together, tin; preference is readily given to propriety, and 
1 have often endeavoured to direct the choice. 

Thu* I have laboured, by settling the orthography, displaying the analogy, regu- 
lating the structures, and ascertaining the signification of Knglish words, to perform 
all the parts of a faithful lexicographer : but I have not always executed my own 
scheme, or satisfied i»v*own expectations. The work, whatever proofs of diligence 
mid 'attention it may exhibit, is yet capable of niaify improvements : the orthography 
which 1 recommend is still controvertible; the etymology which 1 adopt is uncertain, 
Mid perhaps frequently erroneous; the explanations are sometimes too much con- 
tracted, and sometimes too much diffused ; the significations arc distinguished rather 
witksubtilty (ban skill, and the attention is harassed wit^i unnecessary minuteness. 

The example* are too often injudiciously truncated, and perhaps sometime^, I hope 
very rarely, alleged in a mistaken sense ; for in making this collection l trusted more 
. to memory,* than, in a state of ‘disquiet and embarrassment, memory can contain ; 
aiul purposed to supply at the review what was left incomplete in the first 
transcription. 

. Many terms appropriated to particular occupations though necessary and signifi- 
cant, arc undoubtedly omitted ; and of the word* most studiously considered and ex- 
emplified, many senses have escaped observation. 

Yet these failures, however frequent, may admit extenuation and apology. To 
have Attempted much is always laudable, even when the enterprise is above the 
strength that, undertake* it: To rest below his own aim is incident to everyone 
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whcftc* fancy is active* and whose views are comprehensive ; nor is any man satisfic'd 
writh himself because he has done much, biit because he can gonceive little. When 
• IfVst 1 engaged in this work* L resolved to leave neither wvrd? nor things urtexjgnined, and 
pfeased myself with w prospect of the hours which 1 should rcvelyiwuy in feasts of litera- 
ture, with the obscure recesses of northern learning which 1 should enter and ransack* 
the treasures with which 1 expected every search iifto those neglected mines to reward 
my laboiy, and the triumph with which 1 should display my acquisitions to mankind. a 
When I t had thus inquired into the original of words, I* resolved to show likewise, my 
attention to things; to pierce, deep into every science, to inquire the* nature of every 
'Oibstauce ofwhicTi 1 inserted the name, to limit every idea by a definition strictly* 
logical, and exhibit every production of art or nature in an accurate description, that 
my book might be, in place of all other dictionaries whether appellative or krlfuical. 
Hut these were the dreams of a poet, doomed at last to wake a lexicographer. 1 st>on 
loynd that it is too late to look for instruments, when the work calls for cxjcqlioti \ 
and That whoever abilities 1 had brought to my task, witli.t hose I must finally per- 
form it. To deliberate whenever 1 doubted, to inquire whenever I was ignorant, would 
have protracted the undertaking without end, and, perluqw, without much improve^ 
m«it ; tor* 1 did not rind by iAv tinst experiments, that wluit l had not ofimy own was 
easily to bg obtained: 1 saw that* one inquiry only gave occasion to another, that 
book referred to book, that to search was not always to rind, and to timl was not 
always to be informed ; and thus to pursue perfection, was, like the first inhabitants of 
Arcadia, to chase the sun, which) when tfiey liad readied the hill when* he seemed to 
lest, wias still beheld at the same distance from them. • 

1 then contracted my design determining to confide in myself, and no longer to so. 
licit auxiliaries, which produced more incumbrance than assistance ; by this 1 obt aim'd 
at least one advantage, that 1 set limits to my work, which would in time he ended, 
though dot completed. , 

Despondency has never so tiir prevailed as to depress me to ucgligcflce ; some 
faults will at last appear to be the etlects of anxious diligence and perscveyng’activity. 
The niee and subtle ramifications of meaning were not easily avoided by a mind in* 
tent upon accuracy, and convinced of the necessity of disentangling combinations, 
and separating similitudes. ^Many of the distinctions which to common readers ap- 
pear useless and idle, will be found real and important by men versed* in the school 
philosophy, without which no dictionary can ey,er be accurately compiled, or skil- 
fully examined. 

Some genses however there are, which, though not the same, are yet so nearly 
allied, that they are often confounded. Most men think indistinctly, and therefore 
cannot speak with exactness} ami consequently some examples might be indifferently 
put to either signification: this uncertainty is not to be imputed to me, who do not 
form but register the language ; who do not teach men how they should think, but 
relate how they have hitherto expressed tbeir thoughts. 

The imperfect sense of some examples 1 lamented, but could not remedy, and hope 
they will be compensated by innumerable passages selected with proprjet y, and pre- 
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senged with exactness; sogpe shining with sparks, of imagination, and some replete *w it h 
treasures of wisdom. , . . • * 

The orthography and etymology^ though imperfect, are not imperfect for want of. 
cant hut because car^ will not always be successful, and recollection or information 
come too late for use. * 

That many terms of art and ipauiifacturc 'are omitted, must be frank iy acknowledged ; 

. but for this defect 1 may boldly allege that it was unavoidable : 1 could not visit 
caverns to learn the miner’s language, nor take a voyage to perfect my skill in the dia- 
lect of navigation, nor visit the warehouses of merchants, and shops of artificers, to gain 
*the names of wards, tools, and operations, of which no.mcntion is fofnufin books; what 
favourable accident, or easy inquiry, brought within my reach, has not Iwen neglected : 
but itliad. been a hopeless labour to glean up words, by courting living information, ami 
contesting with the sullenness of one, and the roughness of another. 

To/uiyii*h the academicians dcUaCruscd with words of this kind, a series of comedies 
called la Fiera, or the Fair, was professedly written by Iluonarotti ; hut I had no»siteh 
assistant, and therefore *\vas content to want what they must have wanted likewise, had 
jfhey not luckily been so applied. 

Nor arc nllnvords, which are not found iu the vocabulary, to be lamented as*omissi«us. ■ 
Of the faborious and mercantile part of the people,* the diction is in a great measure 
casual and mutable ; many of their terms are formed for some temporary or local con- 
venience, and, though current at certain times and places, are in others utterly unknown. 
This* fugitive cant, which i* always in a state of increase or decay, cannot he regarded 
as any part of the durable materials of a language, and therefore must be suffered to 
perish with other things unworthy of preservation. 

•Care will sometimes betray to the appearance of negligence. He, that is catchiug 
opportunities which seldom occur, will suffer those to pass by unregarded which he 
expects hourly to return ; he, that is searching for rare and remote things, will neglect 
those that ’are obvious and familiar : thus many of the most common and cursory words 
have been inserted with little illustration, because, in gathering the authorities, 1 for- 
bore to copy those which I thought likely to occur whenever they were wanted. It 
is remarkable that, previewing my collection, 1 found, the word Ska unexemplified. 

Thus it hajrpens, that in things difficult there is danger from ignorance, and in things 
easy from confidence ; the mind, afraid of greatness and disdainful of littleness, 
hastily withdraws herself from painfgl searches, and passes with scornful rapidity over 
( tasks not adequate to her powers', sometimes too secure for caution, and again too 
anxious for vigorous effort ; sometimes idle in a plain path, aiul sometimes distracted 
in labyrinths, and dissipated by different intentions. 

A> largf work is difficult because it is large, even though all its parts might singly be 
performed with facility ; where there are many things to he done, each must be allowed 
its share of time arid labour, in the proportion only which it bears to the whole; nor 
can it he expected, that the stones which form the dome of a temple, should be squared 
and polished like the diamond of a ring. * 
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Of Uie event of this work, for which, having laboured it^with so much application, 
I .cannot hut have some degree of parental fondnoss, it is natural to form conjectures. 
.Those, who have been persuaded to think well of iiiy design, will require tlyit it should 
ti£ our language, and put a stop to those alterations which time^ and chance havo, hi. 
therto been suffered to make in it Without opposition. With this consequence 1 will 
confess that I flattered myself for a w hile ; but now* begin to fear, that I have indulged 
expectation which neither reason nor experience tot? justify.. When we see men grow 
old and die at a certain time one after another, from century to century, wc laugh at 
the elixir that promises to prolong life to a thousand years; and with equal justice may 
the lexicographer lie derided, who, being able to produce no example of a nation that . 
has preserved their words and phrases from mutability, shall imagine that his dictionary 
can embalm his language, and secure it from corruption and decay; that il is hi h is 
power to change sublunary nature, and clear the world at once from folly, vanity, and 
affectation. » ' ■ , 

With this lA>pc, however, academies have been instiiutcd v to guard the avenues of 
their languages, to retain fugitives, and repulse intruders ; hut their vigilance and ac- 
tivity have hitherto been vain ; sounds are too volatile and subtile for legal restraints;^ 
•to enchain* syllables, and to luMi the wind, are equally the mulertukmgs of pridey un- 
willing to measure its desires by its strength. The French language has visibly changed 
under the inspection of the academy; the style of Amelot’s translation of lather Paul 
is 'observed by Le Courayer to he un peu passe ; and no Italian w ill maintain, tli^t the 
diction of any modern writer is nat perceptibly different from that of Boceacc, Maelu- 
avcl, or Caro. • 

Total and sudden transformations of a language seldom happen; conquests and mi- 
grations are now very rare; but there are other causes of change, which, though slow 
in their operation, and invisible in their progress, arc perhaps as much superiour to hu- 
man resistance, as the revolutions of the sky, or intumescence of the tide. Com- 
merce, however necessary, however lucrative, as it depraves the manners,* corrupt* 
the language; they that have frequen| intercourse with strangers, to whoyi they en- 
deavour to accommodate themselves, must in lime learn a mingled dialect, like the 
jargon which serves the traffickers on the Mediterranean and ..Indian coasts. This 
will not always be confined to,the exchange, the warehouse, or the port; hut will he 
communicated by degrees to other ranks of the people, and he at. last, incorporated 
with the current speech. , 

There are likewise internal causes equally forcible. The language mojt likely to 
continue Jong without alteration w r ould be that of a nation raised a little, and hut a 
little, above barbarity, secluded from strangers, and totally employed in procuring 
the conveniences of life; ’cither without books, or like some of the Mahometan coun- 
tries, wi tlr very few : men thus busied and unlearned, having oaly such words as 
common use requires, would perhaps long continue to express the sabie notions by the 
same signs. But no such constancy can be expected in a people polished by arts, 
and classed by subordination, where one part of the Community is sustained ami ac- 
commodated bv the labour of the other. Those, who have much leisure to think, will 
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always be enlarging tht‘ sp>ck of ideas; and every increase of knowledge, whethef real ' 
or fancied, will produce new words, »or combinations of*words. When the mind is un- 
chained frtpn necessity, it will f;*uge alter convenience; when it is left at large in the. 
Helds of speculation, will shift opinions; as any custom is jlisused, the words tliat 
expressed it must perish with it; as any opinion grows popular, it will innovate speech 
in the same proportion as it alters jjrael.ee. 

As by the cultivation of various lienees, a language is amplified, it will he more 
furnished with words deflected from theit original sense ; the geometrician will talk 
of a courtier’s zenith, or the eccentriek virtue of a wild hero; and the physician of 
, sanguine expectations and jihlegmatick delays. Copiousness of speech will give op- 
portunities to capricious choice, by which some words will he preferred, and others 
degraded; vicissitudes of fashion will enforce the use of new, or, extend the signifi. 
cation of known terms. The hopes of poetry will make hourly encroachments, and 
the metaphorical will become the current sense : pronunciation will be varied by 
levity or ignorance, and, the pen must at length comply with the tongue; iliitertite 
writers will, at one time or other, by publiek infatuation, rise into renown, who, not 
./knowing the original import of words, will use them with colloquial licentiousness, 
cou&otmd distinction, and forget propriety. As politeness increases, some expressions* 
will he considered as too gross and vulgar for the 'delicate, others as too formal and 
ceremonious for the gay and airy ; new phrases arc therefore adopted, which must, 
for tlje same reasons, be in time dismissed. Swift, in bis petty treatise on the EngliMi 
language, allows that new words must sometimes ke introduced, hut proposes that 
none should he suffered to become obsolete. Hut what makes a word obsolete, more 
than general agreement to forbear it ? and how shall it he continued, when it convex s 
ail offensive idea, or recalled again into the mouths of mankind, when it has once be- 
come unfamiliar by disuse, and unplcasing by unfamiliarity? 

There is another cause of alteration more prevalent than any other, which yet in 
the- present state of the world cannot be obviated.’ A mixture of two languages will 
produce a third distinct from both; and they will always he mixed, where the chief 
part of. education, and the most conspicuous accomplishment, is skill in ancient or 
in foreign tongues. He that has* long cultivated another langage, will find its words 
and combinations crowd upon his memory; and haste and negligence, refinement 
and affectation, will obtrude borrowed terms and exotick expressions. 

'flic great pest of speech is frequency of translation. No book was ever 
turned from one language into’ another, without imparting something of its native 
idiom; this is the most mischievous and comprehensive innovation ^ single words 
may cuter by thousands, and the fahriek of the tongue continue the same ; but new 
phraseology changes much at once ; it alters not the single stones of the building, 
but the order of die columns. If an academy should be established for the culti- 
vation of our style, which I, who can never wish to see dependance multiplied, hope 
the spirit of English liberty will hinder or destroy, let them, instead of compiling 
grammars and dictionaries, endeavour with all their influence, to stop the licence of 
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tranalttorsi whose idleness and ignorance, if it be suffered to proceed, will reduce i\s 
to babble to dialect of France. 

• If the changes that we fear be thus irresistible, 'what remains but to acquiesce with 
•silence, as in the ‘other insurmountable distresses* of 'humanity? It remains that we 
rAard what we catm<\jt repej, that we palliate what we camujt cure. Lite may he 
lengthened by care, though death cannot be ultimately defeated : tongues, like go* 
vernments, have a natural tendency to degeneration j we havi' long 'preserved oui 
constitution, let us make some struggles |pr onr language. 

In hope of giving longevity to that whiqh its own nature forbids to & immortal, 1 
have devoted this book, the labour of years, to the honour of mV count ry, that we inay no 
longer yield the palm of philolqgy, without a contest, to the nations*of the continent. • 
The chief glory of every people arises from its authors : whether 1 shall add any thing 
by my own writings to the reputation of English literature, must he left to time : much 
of my life has been lost under the pressures of disease ; much has been trifled away ; 
and much has always been spent in provision for the day that was passing over me ; 
but ? shall licit think my employment useless or ignoble, if by my assistance foreign 
nations, anil distant ages, gain access to the propagators of knowledge, and understand 
the teachers of truth ; if my labours afford light to the repositories qf science, and adi!' , > 
’ celebrity to Bacon, to Hooker, to -Milton, and to Boyle. ' * 

When 1 am animated by this wish, I look with pleasure on my book, however de- 
fective, and deliver it to the world with the spirit of a man that has endeavoured well. 
That it will immediately become popular ^ have not promised to myself: a few wild 
blunders, and risible absurdities, from which no work of such multiplicity was ever 
free, may foY a time furnish folly with laughter, and harden ignorance in contempt ; 
but useful diligence will at last prevail, and there never can be wanting some who dis- 
tinguish desert ; who will consider that no dictionary of a living tongue ever can tfc 
perfect, since, while it is hastening to publication, some words arc budding, and some 
falling away ; that a whole life cannot be spent upon syntax anil etymology^ and that 
even a whole life would not be sufficient ; that he, whose design includes whatever 
language can express, must often speak of what he does not understand j that a 
writer will sometimes be hurried by eagerness to the end, and sometimes faint with 
weariness under a task, which Scaliger compares' to the labours of the anvil and tin*, 
mine ; that what is obvious is not always known, and what is known ;s not always 
present ; that sudden fits of inadvertency will surprise vigilance, slight avocations will 
seduce attention, and casual ellipses of the mind will darken learning ; and that the 
writer shall often in vain trace his memory, at the moment of need, for that which yes- 
terday he knew with intuitive readiness, and which will come uncalled into his thoughts 
to-morrow. 

In this work, when it'shall be found that much is omitted, let it not be forgotten 
that much likewise is performed ; and though no hook was ever spared out of tender- 
ness to the author, and the world is little solicitous to know whence proceeded the 
faults of that which it condemn? ; yet it may gratify curiosity to inform it, that the 
English Dictionary was written with little assistance of the learned, and without any 
VOL. i. c 
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patronage of the great} not in the soft obscurities of retirement, or under <the shelter 
of academick bowers, btg amid inconvenience and distraction, in sickness and* in sor- 
row. It may repress the triumph of malignant criticism to observe, that if our lan- 
guage is not here fully displayed; } have only failed in an attempt which no human, 
powers have hitherto completed. If the lexicons of ancient topgwes, now immutab'ly 
fixed, and comprised in a fe\y volumes, be yet, a$er the toll of successive ages, inade- 
quate *and delusive ; if the aggregated knowledge, and co-operating diligence of the 
Italian academicians, did *not secure them frpm the censure of Beni ; if the, embodied 
criticks of FrSuce, when fifty years had been spent upon their work, were obliged to 
change its economy, amt give their second edition another form, I may surely be cou- 
• tented without the praise of perfection, which, if i cqpld obtain, in tins gloom of soli- 
tude, what would it avail me? I have protracted my* work till most of those whom I 
wished to please have sunk into the grave, and success and miscarriage are empty 
sounds} 1 therefore dismiss it with frigid tranquillity, having little to fear or hope 
from* censure or from praise. * 
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V hair' distinguished the Additions, hath text and notes, in this History of th< 
Language, hy enclosing them in brackets. II. J. Todd, * 


- [Section I. Fabrick and Scheme qf the English Language, Got hick' or Teutonic!.} 

« • *» 

I. '"THOUGH the Britain* or Welsh were the first possessors of (his island, whose 
^ names are recorded, and are therefore in civil history always considered as tile 
predecessors of the present inhabitants ; yet the deduction of the English language, 
from the earliest times of which we have any knowledge to its present state, requires 
no mention of them : for we have (a) so few words, which can, with any probability* 
be referred to British roots, that we justly regard the Saxons and Welsh, as nations 
totally distinct. It has been conjectured, that when the Saxons seized ?his country, 
they suffered the Britain* to live among them in a state of vassalage, employed in the 
culture of the ’ground, imd other laborious and ignoble serviejes. But it is scarce^ 
possible, that a nation, however depressed, should have been mixed with "another in 
considerable numbers without sonic communication of their tongue, add therefore it 
may, with groat reason, be imagined, that those, who were not sheltered in the moun. 
tains, perished by the sword. 

(a) {So few vsords. Sic. Mr. Home Took*' says, that “ ourlanguage has absolutely nothing from the 
Welsh.” Div. of Purity, vol. J. p. .HI I. On the other hand, Mr. Ellis asserts, that “ there are good 
Reasons for believing, that near one third of our language is of Welsh origin.” Mctr. Itomnnccs, 
2d edit. vol. 1. p. 112. Of these opposite assertions the following remark may went a judicious 
modification. “ The British, to speak plainly, has little or no resemblance fly tlic English. Many 
of their terms may have gained admission among us ; as front the vicinity and long intercourse we 
hare bad with that people may necessarily bejtnagincd ; but their idioms and genius are as radically 
and essentially different as any two languages can possibly be.” liev. Mr. Drake on the Orig. of the 
Eng. Lang. ArchatoL vol. 5. p.317. J 
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.The whole fabric k artd scheme of the English language is (iothick or Teutnnick : ( it 
is 4 dialect ol' that tongue, which prevails (bj oven all the northern countries of Enrbpe 
except those where the Sclavouiait is spoicen. Of these languages Dr. Ilickes !u»$ 
thus exhibited the genealogy. 


GOTHIC'K, 


\nglo-Saxon, 

l . 



ClMUHKK, 

I 


~\ 




* Dutch, Herman. (r) Icdandiek, 

l-'ristck, ' Norwegian, # 

English. • Swedish, 

* Danish. 

Of die (iothick, the only inonmneiit remaining is u copy of the gospels somewhat 
mutilated, which, from the silver with which the characters are adorned, is called the 
(tf) Silver Jiook. It is now preserved at Upnu], and having been twice published before. 


(f‘) [(h rt'tnll thr nnrf/t.m n/tiH/tiis, kv. This is curiously illu-l raUil by n gramnwimn of elder 
time*. “ Another properth* of nn excel Unit language i* llie ginoralitio or large extent thereof; 
therein no longue within ('hristvndome may compare with onr>. For the Germans, of whom our 
Ththcr» (the Saxpiis, Jifitos nnd Angle**,) sue a part, have tpred 4liem*el\rs, mifl ihcifTivutnniyk 4 
tongti*, (though iii divers dialects, which time hath c.uim-iI.} ihor.tw all High ami Low (icnminir, 
their primal ic liahitatiou; but al*o in diver* other c<»iint» io!>, where their \ ietnrimis hand, tnlarging 
still their teriitorjc*, hath sealed them; ns in Denmarke, Sued land, Lapland, Finland, Cm > l land, 
Norwey, England, nnd, the Ei*t Fai l of Scotland, even front Uarwcekc to the O^pnde*, now thy 
Isles ofDtkhey : which the very language, didiring hut little, ill dialect, Iron) the Northern or older 
English, doeth shew. And therefore the Highland or Wotcrltc Scot*, < which iudeedeorc the right, 
Scots, apeak ing the Scottish or Iri»h tongue,) due call the Easterling* or Lnw-lntid-tncn (as the 
Welch doe us) Nmwuii* yr Saxons Likewise in the other Nut them Isles; as (Iroenlaml, Fives land, 
Inland, Jke. even to the liy|H>rbore:m or frozen sea. Neither onelv these Northcrnc parts, bul the 
South countries aUo, wheresoever they set tluir foote, have yceltfed to their pubsanee: as Franco, 
subdued by their Franks anil Normans; Alrirk, over-run by I heir Vandals; and Italic, by their 
Lombards, (Sothes, and Vmylals: though in these parts their language be mixt nnd much corrupted 
with ,lh« spacchc of the conquered jteople, whom they sulfyred to remninO among them. So that, 
not Without cause, hath (bis titan li/ nation obtained the name of da man ar*Almnn ,• which ore both 
one; grr, or gnr, signifying, in the Teutonick, as niucji as all." The English Grammar, &c. by 
Charles Under, KIM. Fief] 

(c) y.Cx bibliis Jit/iindicis, non minus fere qutiin ex Saxonicis mo^umentis, ycninculie nostrse 
e.igincs preicudie Mint. 1 lickcs. The aspirations of the consonants, so frequent in the English, 
are the lending quarks of a northern ilerivation ; so (hat nn Icrlandfr , hen ring this in the mouth of 
an Englishman, will go no farther thun to his own language, and is sure to find either the word, or 
the root of it, with very few alterations. Sercnitis.] 

(tl) [ 77m - Silver Hook. The leave* ni;c of vellum of a violet colour. AJI the letters are of silver, 
except the initials, which are of gold. Sec Notes on the Tntml. of Mallet's North. Atitiq. ch. 13. 
The high uutiquitv of thus distinguishing valuable, and particularly sacred writings, is found in Jo- 
sephus, Antiq.Jud. lib. xii. cap. See also Barir.gihClavis Diploma tica, p. 1 7 1. The publication 
of tiw Stiver Hook by Lye, to which Dr. Johnson alludes, was iu 1 750.^ Since that time, another 
portion of \ his ancient version has been discovered in the library at Wulfenbottel, in Germany?*' 
which is part -.of the eplktle to the Romans, ami was published in 1 7<* * by the Kev. F. A. Knitte), 
Archdeacon of Wolfcbbottcl ; afterwards by litre. It has since occupied a place in the Appendix 
to the valuable editioft of Lye’s Goth. & Sax. Diet, by the Rev. O. Manning. Of right of St. Paul's 
Epistles, at leas* in part, a recent discovery also (181?) is said to havo been made, in the Ambrosian 
library at Milan, by the AbW Angelo Mat, one of the librarians) of which Ute ptd>Hcstion is ear- 
nestly expected. , < 
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* ' * . *, 1 
hgs been lately reprinted at Oxford, under the inspection of ’Mr. Lye, the editor of 
JuditR. ‘Whether the diction of this venerable manuscript bo purely Oothick/ bos 
been doubted ; it seems, however, to exhibit the anust ancient dialect now to be found 
of the Teutonic!* race j and the Saxon, which is tho original of the present English, 
was either derived from' it, or both have descende*d from vsome common parent. 

ft 1 * 

* [Suction II. Sjvctnwti of llie QM/iick Language.'] 

II. [From the venerable monument, of w hich so much has been said in the notes to 
the preceding section, I select the Lord's Prayer ;* and place, in thuoppositc colnmii, 
the ancient Anglo-Saxon version of the same ; both in English characters, that the 
benefit of comparison with our present language nytv he within the reach oV every 
reader. . * 


t * 4 

The doubt, which Dr. Johnson notices, in regard to the did inn of the Silver Jtotd, allude* 

cxp^cinlly to the opinions of Ilickrs and Bishop Nicholson, who consider %i some Teuton or German 
ns the author <»f it.’* Michaclis and others have contended that it is rather a iViigmcht rtf mine 
vfry* ancient Francick Bible. To these objections, Dean Serenliis Uis adverted, averting that it 
iM 4 *;io (itnnan or Fmncick dialect, :is learned men have contended and\Ji*puted on Imtli sales o|‘ the 
question ; but the sum * aboriginal language, thru living and spoken, //// the (inths seated upon ft loot if, 
when I'i/diilas re as their trishuj» % and ft undated the Jour Hasps h,” Swrd. npd Kng. Diet. 2d edit. 
* 1757. pud. p, 5. Tlie Gothick claim ha* indeed found mimerotis and able supported; and hak been 
strengthen* d by a curious rtliek of the Same language diseuvered in Italy. The follow iiig*stutement 
combines the arguments ol those who have vindicated the claim: <»l Kiuttcl, Hire, and cithers. 

I. 44 Scilicet, id certinii eM e veterum lesiimouiis fuisse iutn putationem vjusbuuti (utinim : do 
fancied fjutidtim nihil a pud vi teres ha bet nr. * .» 

% ik Deinde voia hittorin doect, Vtphilan (Idas literis 1 1 mints,*, iisdemque suam libroium we- 
'croruni interpietutiouem cou^uipsisse. Iincpie cum veteretn iiiterprelatidhem Tcytonicam, qmt\qui- 
dem literis nun madd d I /it inis sett dimidium minimum partem h (had. s mu/uh sumpfi\ lonbigimia sit 
in manilnts hnbeanms; I nee profectn sennone (ietaruifi, ad I drum (dim habitantuim, script a dici 
debebit. Muc*i autcm, quorum in regionem pcnctruvmmt, Latiue loculi sunt; Getisquc tinititni 
Gncci fuerunt. 

:l, 41 Turn etiam Coder, qui vocatur Aignitcus, nmguiim Yocabulmmu \im eomplcctitur, quorum 
in Frandca ne vestigium tjuidem deprelicndumn. • 

4. 14 Ncc paruin hue iiioineiiti a fieri, quod Wachtcnj# (Gloss, (term. p. i;i.; vocubiila quacklum, 

Codicis A rgentei propria, in TarlariA Minor!, Gotimim quondam Mile, invenerit; cujusmodi e*t 
suiUett, muri, a sxcalt, morn. ! 

5. 44 Quo et illml pert i net. quod Ulphilana inter prvtatia non paucu Gnecorum vocubiila civitate 

$U a donrtverit, non ilia, lioguis Tuitorucis cum Grice a ah ultima indc'uniiquitulc eommtmia 
quibu* eandern populorurn originem, vel prbcutn aliquod connuercium, eHicere Aolfttbui; mc! ca 
vocabuls, quibtiH omnes otuniub Teutonic!*-* scptcntriomdcwjue dialecti qtreant: aftjuc* in lii.«» non- 
nulla, quae, nisi per fee ta jam linguae utri usque facie, illuc profecta non fucre. Kxeinplum nit utta, 
aria., pater . • 

6. “ Hue Acccdiint vfllflbula et Illyrica, qum ncijuo iu Mialectin Teuloniris reperiuntur, ncque 
gentem produnt a Get is longc remofam ; 

7* 44 Kt Latina; non *a eruditionem, arte« retiquo^Acran (qualia rt a pud IVaucmt pcnnulta sunt) 
gpeciantia: aetl alia, ncc|ue Uhcnum inter ac Viadrum uii(|uaui audita. 

•* 8. <4 Ne ver<\ atnpliua duliitc% faciunt vocabula qmedum, fjua* Getica dixere vetcrcs At hmc 

quidem, ceteris in dialectic lUVutonicis non obvia, in Codice Argrntco et CareJiiifi iuvenias. 

9. 41 Dcnique inter inscri|nicmes Dnnianu*, ft Gorio demio <tlitas Murt-niia? , i;si. in. 

n. 1 1, villoe cujUMhun vendiiw pnctuai eat, cui kubscrijwcron! tadem plan^ lingua, iisdcmque literis, 
quibus conscriptus est Codex Argcnteus. His autem in terns (namquc Areti, luaJje Arez&j vpcnnt, 
exstat monimentum) nmqvam alia , prater Geticam , gens Teutonica hahitm it.” Ationymi Batavi 
Idea Liog. Bclg. Gramm, curante E. Van Driel. Lugd. Bat. 1 7 83. Praf. p. x. ct setp^ 
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(c) M. GtJirmcic. 

<‘*Atta utisar thy in himinam, vcihnai 
namothcin. Qnimai ♦thiudinassus theins. 
Vairthai vilja theins, .sue in jah 

anaoirthai. Waif unfarana thaiu sintei- 
nan gif uns himmadaga. Jah atlet utb 
thatei .soulans, sijaima sua, sue jah vcis 
afletam thaim skill am unsnruitft. Jah tii 
‘briggais uns in iiraisttihiijn1,«aki laiftei uns 
af thamma ubilin. Amen.” 


» • (/) A. Saxom. » 

** iteder ure thu the cart on hcof£num, 
si thin namfc gehalgod. To-hecume thin 
rice.* Gewurthe thin #flla on corthan*, , 
swa swa on hcotenum* Urne dteghwanf- 
Jican hlaf syle us to dirg. A nil forgyf 
• us ur<? gyltas, swa swa we forgifath urum 
gvltendum. And nc geheddc thu us on 
costn tinge, ac alys us of yfele.”] • 


«[Skctiox III. S/r ran. ( <nhmn\ metrical hi/mn. paraph fa v*or imitation qf 

Him thin ] , » 

III* What was the form of the Saxon language, when about the y;ear 1.00, they first 
entered Britain, cannot now be known, 'they seem to have been a people without 
learning, ,ind very probably without an alphabet; their .speech therefore, having been 
always cursory and extemporaneous, must have been artless and unconnected, witjiout 
any Inodes of transition ih involution of clauses : which abruptness and inconnection 
yiav be observed even iii their later writings. This baibarity may be supposed to have 
Continued during fjieir wars with'tbe llri tains, which for a time left them no leisure 
for s6tlqr studios; nor is there any reason for supposing It abated, till the 5 ear 5? 0, * 
when Augustine came from Home to convert them to Christianity. 

[Of the language the earliest monument which remains, is the song or hymn of 
tVrdmon, monk of .Whitby ; which is now given in the section appropriated to thp 
consideration of tho Saxon nootry.] f 

'[|,e Christiart religion always implies or produces a certain degree of civility and, 
learning: the Saxons then became by degrees acquainted with the Roman language, 
and so gained, from time to time, some knowledge and elegance, till in three centuries 
tfiey had formed a language capable of expressing all the sentiments of a civilized 
people, as appeals by king Alfred’s paraphrase or imitation of Boethius and his short 
preface. , 

' CAP. I. . 

O N Kept* rihe |\* liotan op 8iSNiu mucyjx* pj’ Komana juce ye pin upahopon. q 
tin)' 1 k* 0)V» ojmtwmn. Rmhyora anh Calif pica jwpon harne. ltomane bujuy 
abjuecon. anh call Irqjia pice P tp berptix [am munrum 1 Sicilia Warn ealonbe in an- 
fffih yepebrop. ') J\i teyrep fam ‘popepppecenan cjAinyum Deobpic peny to fam 
dean p»ce pc,l)eohpic pep Anmhnya. he per Lpiprci^ j’cah he on J*am Appiamp- 
can ychpolun Suplipunohe. be ycher Komanum lup ppconbpeipe. ppa f In mopcan 
heopa ealhpihra pvpSo heon. Ac hp }*a yehar pprSe ypele yclmpre. ^ ppilSe pnabe 
•teenhohe mtb muneyum mane, t P»T r0 «*can o^ium unajtmeSum yclura. f he 
tohunnep [one papaii her ocplean. Da piep puiu conpul. f pc heperoha hacaj'. Boe- 1 
riup pa*r harem pe pep in Wcpiepriup q on populh J’eapum pe pihcpipepra. 8e $a 
oitYcar }m nv.unypcalh.in ypel pejpe eyniny Deohpic pi}? }>am Lpijrenanhome 7 p}> 
bam Ronlampcum prum b>he. he fa yemunhe Sapa epreppl -j J?apa ealbpihra %e In 
utiSep flam Eapepuln h,ephon heopa ealhhlapojihum. Da oilman he pmeayan *j leop- 
myan on Inui j'clp'um hu he f'pice Vam unpihcpipan cyninjye apejipan mihte. on 

(e) [Quatuor Evang, Goth. ed. n F. Junto, Ilfea, p. 1 1.] 

[f) [Quatuor Evang. A. Sax. eil. Marshall, ibid,] 
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pyhc^eleappiilpaanb on juhrpippa anpalb jebpn^ati. 8eub« )a bixclhcc amenN 
• * Jo Jam Lapepe to Lonprannnopoluu. Jaeji ip Ljieca heah lmp7 ] heopa 

cyneptol. pop Jam pc Lapepe pa*p heopa ealbhlajxipb cynnep. btebon June Jtur lie bun 
x'o heopa Lpipnepbome “j ro heopj^ calbpiHfcum Tfpultutnebe. Da J onjear pe 
* p*c!hpeopa cjninj Deobpte. ‘5a her he hiue jcbpmjan on capcepne 'j Jn*n mm* 
bclucnn. Da hir ‘Sh 70 omp J ; re appyp‘5a ptrp on ppa micelpfr neapaneppe bedbrn. 
ja pap he ppa nncle ppi&op on fnr*QDobe ^ebpepeb, ppa Iwp (boh a*p ppiftop ro Jam 
populb ptcljum unjepob j*a*p. *j fie '5a naiipe pjioppe be innan Jam capcepne tie ^e- 
numbe. ae he ^epeoll nipol op bune on Ja plop. q, bine ajrpehrc pjhje nnpor. aub 
ojiniob lime pelpne oilman pepan *] Jup -pinjenbc cpa»J. * 


' . . CAP. Ii. 

DA lu >5 Je ic ppecca 700 luptrbiuplicc ponjt,. ic pceal mi heopienbe pitman. j imb * 
pjn un^epahum pojibum ^epecran. Jeali ic 700 lipilum ^ecophce piuibe. ac |c mi 
pepenby; ~j 71 pci cube op ^epahpa popba nuppo. me nblcnban Jap im^erpcopan populb 
pa'IJa. “j me Ja popleran ppa hhnhne on Jy* bimnie hoi. Da hepeapoNin a*lcepe 
lujTba'pneppe Ja ‘ 5 a ic him arjrjie berpr tpupobe, * 5 a penbon In me heopa bine r*> anb 
** me mib ealle.pponi^epiran. To phon pceolban 4 a mine ppnjub pe^^au )u-r u* ^epa*. 

. I17 mon pa*jie. hu nui'7 pe bcon 7epa*li7 pe ■Ke on ‘ 5 am ^peljum tfuphjhimun ne 


CAP. III. 

• * » 

DA ic Ja * 5 ip leoj. cpm 5 Boetiuj*. ^eompienbe apun^en ha*pbc. Sa com ‘ 5 a*p £an 
in ro me lieopencunb piphom. y f min imipnenbe (Dob mib lup popbum ^e^peace. 
~l Jup cpa*J. Pit ne eapr Ju pe mon Jxi on nnnpe pcole pa*pe apeb *3 jrehopeb. Ac 
lf|'onon pupbe }'ti imb Jtppuni populb popjum J'lip ppijc ^eppeuceK hnron a: pat; j* Ju 
lueppr * 5 apa pa*pna ro lipaje pop^iren $fe ic Je a*fi pealbe. Da cTipobe pe piphoni “j 
fpa’J. LepirjiJ mi apip^ebe populb pop^a op imncp Jeyenep (Dube. pop Jam 70 pmb 
Ja maijran pceajan. La*raJ nine epr hpeoppan ro nunitm lapmn. Da cobe pe J"*ip- 
hom neap, cpiej Boermp. minum hpcoppienban ^ejohre. ] hir pj»a tnopohl hpa*r 
hpe^a upaparpbe. abpi^be Ja nmienep (Dobcp eij^an. anb hir pjian blijutn popbiun. 
hpivfeji hir oneneope hip poprepmobojt. 1111b ‘Sam \e ’ 5 a J* OOob pij» bepenbe. * 5 a 700- 
ueop hir ppijre ppeorele flip «7ne mobop. j> pacp pe J^ij bom Jv hir lanjre icp rybe 
la?pbe. ac hir on7ear lup lape ppijre roropenne *] ppij'e rohpoceime nnft bypijrp;. 
honbinn. *] bine J71 pjian huji 7 epupbe. Daanbppypbe pe J^ipbom him j pa*be. ji hip 7m- 
7pan ha*pbon hine ppa roropenne. pa*p psep hi rcolihobon f hi lune*eallne hahlian 
pceolbon. ac hi 7e7abepiai> mompealb bypi7 on Ja*! 10 poprpupjun7«» 1 on J»arn 7,ilpc 

buran heopa hpelc.epr ro hyp<? bore jeeippe: * 

Tin's niay perhaps be considered as a specimen of‘ the Saxon (* ) in it^ highest state 
of purity, tor here are scarcely any words borrowed from the Homan dialects. 


-f ^ 

[Sf.ctios IV. Version*qf the Gospels probably Itetweax the time of Alfred and that of the 
’ Norman Conquest.] 

IV. Of the (ft) following version of the Gospels tin* age is not certainly known ; 
but it was probably written between the time of Alfred and that of the Normal^ con- 
quest, and therefore may. properly be inserted here. • 


{ft) U fs highest state ofjntrity. The Aru*lo-Suxon laws before the reign of At hoist an, and the 
works of Alfred, may be referred (0 as containing the Anglo-Saxon language in its genuino und un- 
t corrupted slate. Sw Torner’s Hist- of the Anglo- Sax. B. 8. ch. 3.] 

(h) [From the edition of it, published by I)r. Marshall, in conjunction vvijh the Meeso-(Jothitlc 
Gospels by Junius, in 1 665.] , * 
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, Translations seldom afford just specimens* of a iapguage, and least of* all .those 
in, which a scrupulous an<l verbal interpretation. is endeavoured, because tney .retain * 
flic phraseology anH structure of the; original tongue; .yet they have often thfe con- 
venience, that the same book beiii| translated in 'different ages, affords oppoi- 
tunity of ^ marking the gradations of, change, and bringing one age into comparison * 
with another. For this purpose l have placed the/iaxon version and that of Wicliffo, 
written about the year 1380, in opposite columns; because the convenience of easy 
collation seen* greater than thut or regular chronology. 


UJC/E Cap. I. • 

TE^ORDACD pe‘pitoblic« mauc^a poheon 
fapa pin^a .pace ^e-enbelfyphan pe 
on uf jepyllcbe pyuc. 

1 8 fya uy beciehrun pa We hir op ypym^e 

£eyapon. anb pu»pe yp/wce penny ptepon. 

3 CDe yypitlire fop-pyli^be ppom pjui- 
ma] fceojuilice ealhim.*[mi$| enbebypb- 
nepyeppican $e.pu Se pehipra'lheophilup. 

4* Duec*pii oticnape piqfa popba yoi>ya*yr- 
4K‘/y<f- <>p pain ®e pu ^clmpeb eapr : 

* 5 9 On Pejtobey bajum lubea cjuinc^cp. 
paep fum peepb on hainan Zachaniap. op 
Alnan rune. y hip pip psep or Aaitonep 

• bohrpum. anb hype nama pay* t'lizabech : 


(i Bo'Micc hij piCpon birtru nihtpipc be- 

K liobe. jran^enbe on ealluni hip be* 
i -] ptlirpipneppum biican ppohre: 

, 7 Anb lii£ luepbon nan beapu. poppain 
®e Elizabeth pa*p nnbepetibe. y hy onTiypa 
ba^utn burn pop‘S-eobuu : 

8 fioSlice pay jtepopben ba Zachapjap 
•byf racejibhaber bpeac on nip ^eppixlep 
enben yhhneppe bepopan Gobe. , 

9 /Etrep ^epuitan pfry pacepbhabep 
hlocep. he eobe f he lup omutnjp perre. 
Ivwm JTi^ep cemfiel eobe. 

10 Call penob pay polcep pay ure ^e- 
bibbenbe on pu-pe opppungc tunari : 


1 1 Da weypbe bun Dpihrnfey en 
rtanbenbe on pay peopobep ppib’pan 
healpe. 

18. Da pcapb Zachaiuay jebpepeb f 
jeyronRe. y him cie onnpeap : 

13 Da cpa v S pe en^ol him co. Ne on- 
b|ueb pu Sc Zachupiap. poppam pm ben ip 
jehypeb. \ pin pip Clizubech pe punu 
cen®. anb pu nempc hyp naman Iohannep. 

1 * 1 he by® pe po jepean y to blippe. -j 
maneja on nyp acennebnejye jeyajma®:- 


I-UK, Cimp. I. 

* * 

(The first four verses mf this chaptci 
as they arc numbered in ouf present 
translation, are, in the manuscripts of 
Wiclifle, a part of the prologue, and 
not translated here. New Test, hy Wic- 
liffc, edited by the Rev. 11. H. Baber, 
1810. p. 55.] . . , 


** IN the <laycs of Eroude kyng of Judeg, 

■* tficr was a prest Zacarye by name ; 
of the sort of Abia, and his wvf was of 
the doughtris of Aaron : and hir name 
was Elizabeth. • 

“ And botlic weren juste biforc God : 
goynge in allc the mauadententis and 
justifying!* of the Lord withouten playnt. 

“ Ami thei hadden no child, for Eliza- 
bctli was barcyn and botlic weren of greet 
age in her dayes. 

“ And it bifel that whanne Zacary e 
schotikl <lo the office of presthod in the 
ordir of his course to fore God. 

Aftir the custom of the presthod, he 
wente forth by lot and entnde into the 
temple tef cncensen. . 

“ And ai the multitude of the puplc 
was without forth and preyede in tlie our 
of encensying. 

“ And au auugel of the Lord apperide 
to him : and stood on the right half oft 
the autor of cncense. 

“ And Zacarye seynge was afrayed: 
and drede fel upon bun. 

“ And tlieaungel saydetohim, Zacarye 
drede thoij not: for thy prefer is herd, 
and Elizabeth thi vfif schal here to thee a 
son* : ami his name sclial be clepid Jon. 

M And joye and gladyng schal be to * 
thee : and manye scnulen have joye in his 
natyvyte. • 
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15 ' Softhce he by® m®pe* bepopan 
Dpditme/ anb he ne bnmc® mn ne beop. 
^he hi® gepylleb on hauguns Dapte Jrtmne 
. '%y c °V h'» mobop*inno®e. * - 

•16 Anb manege Irpahela beapna he 
gecyp® to Dpihtne hypa Dobe. 

17 TCnb he g®* copopan him on gapte 
*3 61iap mihte. f he paebepa heontan to 
hypa beapnmn jrecyppe. , ungeieappulle 
to pihtpipna gleappcype. Dpihtne pul- 
ppemeb pole gejeappian : 

18 Pa qp®® Zachapiap to J>am engele. 

» Ppanun pat ic pip. »c eom nu ealb. anb 

mm pipon hype bajum pop®eQbe : 

19 Da anbppapobe him pe engel. Ic 
, eom Dabpiel. ic ptanbe bejfepan Dobe. 

anb ac eom apenb pi® J?e pppecan. *3 Jse 
Jup bobian. 

_ g Q. Anb nu J>u bipt pupijenbe. *3 J>iA 
pppecan ne miht 0® J?one beg J?e j*ap Jan j 
gepup®a®. popJ>am Jai mmum popbum 
ne jelypbept. J»a beo® on hypa timan 
gtpyllebe : 

21 Sob f pole p*ep Zachajrtam je- 
dnbibtjenbe. anb punbpobon f he on J»m 
temple iffit paep : 

22 Da he ut-eobe ne mihte he him to- 
pppecan. -3 hig oneneopon j*1ie on J>am 
temple pume jepht®e *repeah. “3 he poep 
bicnienbe hym. *3 bumb puphpunebe : 

23 Da p®p gepopben J»a hip Jienupja 
bujtp gepyllebe psepon. he pepbe to hip 
hupe : 

24 8o®lice ®ptep baxum Elizabeth 
hip pip ge-eacnobe. anb neo bebiglube 
kg pip monbap. -j cp«®. ’ 

23 8o®lice me Djuhten gebybe Jmp. on 
ham' bagum j* ho gepeau mmne hofp 
4>etpux manqum apyppan : 

26 $o®ltce on jram pyxtan mon®e pap 
apenb Dabpiel pe engel ,ppam Dpihtne 
on Dal ilea ceaprpe. Jrepe nama pi pp Na- 
zapeth. 

27 To bepebbubpe peemnan anum pepe. 
J»ep nama peep Jopep. op Dauibep nupe. 

. ~j Jwpe pcemnan nama peep CDapia * 

vot. 1. ' - r 


“ For he schal be great biforc the 
Lead: and he *schal not drinkc wyri 11c 
sydyi, and he schal be fulfill! with the 
holy gos? Yit of his modir worabc. 

And he schal convert© manye of dhe 
children of Israel to her T.ord God. 

“ And he schal go be lor© in the sjpirjrte 
and vertu 61 Helye : and he schal turne 
the herds of the fadris to the sonis, and 
men out of beleeve : to the prudence of 
just men, to make redy a perfyt ptiple to 
the Lord. 1 

“ And Zacarye seyde to* the aungei : 
wherof schal Y wyte this ? for Y am old : 
and my wyf hath gon far in hir (laves. 

And the aungei answerd© and scydc 
to him, for Y am Gabriel that stomle n nygh 
bifore God, and Yam sent to thep to speke 
and to evaugelfcc to thee these thingis, 
and lo thou schalt be douihbe. 

“ And thou schalt nflt mowc speke, til 
into the day in which these thingis schulon 
be don. for thou hast not beleved to my 
wordis, whiche schulen be {‘ulrilcl in her' 
tyme. 

u And the ‘puple was abidyngc Zaca- 
rye : and thei wondriden that he taryede 
in the temple. 

“ And lie gedc out and myghte not 
speke to hem : and thei knewen that he' 
haddc seyn a visioyn in the temple, and 
he bekenide to heitt : and he dwcjlide stille 
doumbe. • , ** 

“ And it was don whanne tjae dayes of 
his olfice wereif fullillid : he wente into 
his liou?. 

“ And aftir these dayes EluH: ^WthTWir* 
conseyvede and hidde hir fyve monethis 
and seyde* 

“ For so the Lord dide to me in the 
dayes iu whiche he biheld to *take awey 
my reprof among men. 

“ But in the sixte nionethe the aungei 
Gabriel was sent from God : into a ©ytee 
of Galilee whos name yas Nazareth. * 

a 

“ To a. maydun weddid to a man : whos 
name was Joseph of the hous of Dauith, 
and the name of the maydun was Marye. 
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' Da cpsetf pe enjrel m^anjenbe. Ral 
pep’bu mib ^ype ^pyilebr Dpiheen mib 
pe. fcu eapr ^eblecpsib on piptim : • 

99 J»a peap® heo on hip ppjteye jetv 
peyeb. anb )iohce bpser peo ^pennjj 
paepe : 

•80 .Da cpa*JS pe enjcl. Np onhpseb Jrn 
®e CDapia. police J>u jype info Cobe je- 
merreyr. • , • 

31 8 o®lice nu. Jm on innobe je-eacnapc. 
anb ytum cenpr. anb Ift^ naman taelenb 
jenemnepr. "• 

84 8 e bi$ maene. 7 J*?p hehpcan punu 
•jenethneb. anb nun pyl® Dpiheen Cob 
hip pa>bep Daoibcp peel. 

, * 

SSf Anb he picpa’S on ecneppe on la- 

cobep hijpe. 7 hip picep.enbe ne bi® : 

31- Da cpai® (Papia r.o- j*m enjlc. hu 
jepyp® J?ip.«- popjmtn ic pepe ne onctuipe : 

38 Da anhppapobe hype pe en^el. 8 e 
hal^a Cape On J>e bec^m®. *j Jnrp heah. 
pran* imhe J»e opcfipceaba®. anb poppam 
f halite pe op pe acenneb'bi®. bi*JS Cobep 
pifmi jenemntb. 

m 

• 36 3Cnb nu. Olizabeeh pm ma^e punu 
on hype ylbe jeacnobe. anb pep tnona® ip 
hype pyxta. peo ip npbepenbe ^enemneb. 

87 nip *>lc popb nub Dobe un- 

miheclic :• 

38 Da epae® CDapia. 1$ep ip Dpiheuep 
mnen. jepup®e me a* prep pinura popbe : 
hype j^iain-jepar : 

89 8d®htse on pam ba^uin apap CDapia 
7 pepbe on munelanb mib opjxo. on Iu- 
beipcpe cenptpe. m • 

40 7 fcobc into Zachapiap* hope. 7 
jpette Dhzabeth : 

41 Da pmp jepopben pa Ghzabeth j^e- 
hypbe (Dapian jtpctin^e. ®a ^epajnube f 
cilb on hype innq^e, anb ba peap® Cliza- 
beeh hahjum Gapce yepylleb. 

44 7 heo clypobe mycelpe ptepie. anb 
epee®. Du capt berpux piptitn ^ebletpub 
anb ^ebletpub ip puiep tnnoSep jnrprm. 


• 

** And *the aungel entride to hit, $nd 
sayde, heil ful of grace the Lord Ijc Vith 1 
the! : blesSickbegtnou among wymmen. . 

44, Aml whanne sche «hadde herd : scbe # 
was troublid in his yord, and thoughte* 
what manner saluufcio^n this was. 

“ And the aungel scid to hir, ne drede 
not thou Marye ; for thou hast founden 
grace anentis God. 

“ Lo thou sell alt conseyve in. worn be, 
and schalt here a wne : and thou schalt 
clepe his # namc Jhesus.* * 

“ Thin shall be gret : and he sc|}$l be 
clepid the sone of higheste, and the Lord 
God sch^l geve to him the seete of 
Dauith his fadir. 

44 And he schal regne in the hous of 
Jacob withouten ende, and* of his rewme 
schal be noon endc. 

“ And Marye seyde to the aungel, on 
*what manex schal this thing be don ? fpj* 
Y knojve not man. * 

And the aungel answerde and seyde 
to hir, tlje holy Gost schal come fro above 
into thee : and the vertu of the higheste 
schal oner schadowe thee : and therfore 
that holy thing that schal be borun df 
thee : schal he clepide the sone of God. 

“ And to Elizabeth thi cosyn, |nd sche 
also hath Conseyved a sone in hir eeldc, 
and this monethe is the sixte to hir that 
is clepid bareyn. 

“ For every word schal not be impossy- 
hit; anentis God. 

“ And Marye seidc lo the hond maydun 
of the Lord : be it doon to me aftirthi 
word ; and the aungel depart ije fro hir. 

* ( And Marye roos up in tho dayes and 
wente with haste into the mountaynes 
into a citee of Judce. * 

‘ 44 And sche entride into the hous of 
Zacarye and grettet Elizabeth. 

44 And it was don as Elizabeth herde 
the salutacioun.of Marye the young childe 
in hir wombe gladide, and Elizabeth was 
fulfild with the holy Gost. 

44 And cryedc with a gret voice, and 
seyde, blessid be thou among wymmen 
and blessid be the fruyt of thy wombe. . 
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j-3 *3 h^mun if me Jap. f mtnef Dptht- 

* nef lnebop ro me come : * 

, 44 Sona ppa Janjie jpecm^e pcejfl ou 
. iamurn eapum ptepopben pa?p. )*» pahnube 
[tn £la;bmpe] min £db on minum mnojv. 

45 Anb eabij )^i eafir Jro J» jelypbepc. 
f pulp*pemebe pynr J?a J>inj J>e )>e ^rjiam 
Dpihcne ^epi'be pynb : 

46 Da .cpteS CDajua. CDin papel maeyfpa'S 
Dpihcep. 

47 3 mm jape jgeblppube on JCobe 
minum baelenbfe. • 

4% Fopjram )?e he jepeah lup Jnnene 

* eab-mobneppe. police heonun-popS me 
eabije pec^aS eallfc cneopeppa. 

, . 49 FopJjam J»e me mycele J>!n j bybe pe 

i$e*irthfci£ ip. # 3 hip nama ip halij. 

50 3 hip nulb-heopcnep op cneojieppe 
on cneopeppe hine onbpmbenbum: 

.. „.#! be pophee maejne on *hip eanme.* 
he co bselbe J?a opeji-moban on motje hypa 
heopcan. 

52 be apeapp J>a pican op petfe. anb J>a 
eflSS-moban upahop. 

# 53 bin^pijenbe he mib “jobum je- 
pylbe. *5 opep-mobe ibele popfec. 

54 be apenj Ippahel hip cnihc. 3 £e- 
munbe hip milb heopeneppe. 

35 fipa he pppaec co upum paebepuin. 
Abpahame anb hip paibe on & peopulb: 

56 Softhce GOapia punube mib hype 

ppylce J»py monSap . 3 ^epenbe )>a cd hype 
Jiupe: , 

57 Da papp ^epylleb 6'hzabeche cen- 
nm^-cib. anb heo punu cenbe. 

58 3 hype nehchebupap 3 hype cu'San 
f jehypbon. f Dpihcen hip tnilb-heopt- 
neppe mib hype mseppube 3 hig mib 
hype blifpobbn: 

59 Da on Jwim ehceoftan bae^e I11 j 
oomon j> cilb ymbpnrSan. anb nembon 
hme hip paebep naman Zachapiam: * 

60 Da anbppapobe hip mobop. Ne pe 
po®ep. ac he bdS Iohannep jenemneb: 

61 Da cpmbon hi 00 hype. Nip nan 

on Jnnpe meegSe hyppum naman jenera- 
.neb: * • 

d 


L\NGU£GE. 

“ And wheroi is this tiling to roe, that 
the modir of* my Lord fomo to me ? • . 

14 For lo as the voia oi' thi sulutacioun 
was* mart)* in myn ccris : tho «yong child 
gladide in joye in up xvombe. # 

“ And* blessid be thou that hast be- 
leeved ; for thilke thingis that ben seid pf 
the Lord tof thee schulen Jic parlytly don. 

“ Aitd AJarye scyde, tuy soul magnilieth < 
the Lord. „ 

“ And iny sphyt hath gladid in God 
myn heltlie. •“ . # 

*} For he hath behulden the mckenessc 
of his handtnayden : tor Jo for this alio 
gencratiouns schulen seye that I am 
Jdessid. 

“ For he that is mighti hath dbn bo me 
grete thingis, an^ his name is holy. 

“ And his Ihersy is fro kyndredc into 
kyndredis to men that dreden him. • 

, “ lie made myght m hisprm, hc*sca- 

teride proude men witli the thoughtc of 
his herte. 

“ He sette doun myghty snen tiro seete • 
and enhaunside meke men. • 

“ He hatl^ fulfillid hungry men with 
goodis, and he has lefi riclie men voidp> 

“ He havynge myndc of his mercy took 
up Israel his child, • 

“ As he hath spokun to cure Jadris, to 
Abraham, and to his seed into woridis. 

“ And Marye dwellidc with hir as it 
were thre monethis and turned agen ihto* 
Jiis lions, # 

“ But the tythe of beringe child was 
fulfillid to Elizabeth, and schc bar a son. 

“ And the neyghbouris ainL- / ' rt,, y:.» mi’’ 
iiir herden that the Txird hadcJe mngnyfied 
his mercy with hir, and tiici thankiden 
him. * 

“ And*it was doon in the eigfitithe day 
thei cameu to circumside the child, and 
thei elepiden him Zacarye by the name of* 
his fadir. 

“ And his modir answeride and seide, 
nay ; but he schal be cfqpid Jon. 

“ And thei seiden to hir, for no man is 
in thi kynrede that is clepid this name. 

2 
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tte ©a bicnobon hi to hijr prebep. 
hjirec he polbe hyi\e lenemnebne been: • 

69 pa ppar he gaoebenum pex-bpebe. 
lohannep jp hij* nama. ®a pitnbpobon 
hijr ealle: 

64 Da peap® pona hip mu® 3 Hip 

cpnje jc-opepob. 3 he ppprec. fyuhten . 
blecj*enbc: . • 

6.5 Da pean® pje ^epopben opp ealle 
h^pa nehchenupap. anb opep ealle Iubea 
mimcdanb prepon paj* •pojtb ^epibmrep- 
, pbbe. 

66 3 ealle jwi ®e hit £ehypbon.*on hypa 
lieojiran pettun 3 cprebon. * penpt ®u 
hpret by® J?ep cnapa. picobhce Dpihcnep 

hanb prep rmb Imn: t 

67* Artb Zachapiap hip prebep prep nub 
lialejum Irapce ^epjlleb. 3 he pitc^obe 
anb epae®. .* * 

• 68 Deb eepub ry Dpihten Ippahela 
Got}. popfiapi he jeneopube. 3 lnp^ 
polcep«alypebneppe bybe. 

6<J Anb he up hrele -Jiopn aprepbe on 
Dauibep hup# lnp cmhrep. 

# 70. 8pa he ppprec J?ujih hip halegpa 

pice^ena mu®. , Ja ®e op pajjfbep ppym ®e 
pppreeon. • » 

71 3 he alypbe up op upum peonbijm. 
anb op ealpa )*apa hanba J>e up hacebon. 

72 (Dilb-heopcneppc co pypeenne mib 

upum prebepum. 3 jeumnan hip halejan 
cySneppe. • 

— 73 Pyfle uy co pyllenne J>one a® J?e he 
,u|ium prebep Abpaname ppop. 

74 Dree pe bucan e^e. op upe peonba 
hanba alypebe. him )?eopian . 

*-'**+** • 

750 n hau^neppe bepopan him eallum 
upum ba^um: 

76 Anb J'u cnapa bijrt J’rep helipcan 
piceTft jeuemneb. £u jrepc ’bepopan 
Dpihcnep anpyne. hip pejap jeappian. 

77 To pyllene Hip poke hrele jepic on 
hypa pjtona pofijyjpneppe. 

78 Duph innqSap upep Jjobcp milb- 
heopeneppe. on )am he up jeneopube op 
eapcbrele upgrppm£enbe. 


“ And thei bikenyden to his &dtrf wfrat 
he wolde that he were clepid. • • 

**And he axinge a poyntel Vroqt 
seyinge, Jon is his name, and alle men, 
wondriden. 

“ And annoon Ifis’mouth was openyd 
and Ilia tiinge, and he spak and bieaside 
tiod. 

** And drede was maad on all bir neigh* 
bourn, and all the wordis weren pgplischid 
on alle the mounteynes of Judee. 

a t 

“ And) alle men that herden puttfden 
in her herte, and seiden what manner - 
child seal this be, for tlife hood of the Lord 
was with him. 

“ And Zacarye his fadir was fulfillid . 
with the holy Gost, and profccicde and 
seide. * 

“ Blessid be the Lord ‘God of Israel, 
for he has wisitid and maad rcdcmpciojjjTU 
of his punle. 

** Ana he* has rered to us an horn of 
lielthe in the hous of Dauith his child. 

“ As he spak by the mouth of hfce 
holy prophetis that weren fro the world. 

“ Helth fro oure enemyes, and fro the 
liond of alle men that hatiden us.* 

“ To do mersy with oure iadris, and 
to have mynde of his holy testament. 

** The grete ooth that be swoor to 
Abpaliam our fadir, 

** To geve himself to us, that we with- 
out drede delyvered fro the hond of oure 
enemyes Serve to him* . 

“ In hotynesse and rightwisnesse be- 
fore him, in alle oure dayes. 

“ And thou child schalt be clepid the 

E rofcte of the higheste, for thou schalt go . 
efore the face of the Lord to make redy 
hise vneyes. 

“ To geve science of hcclth . to his 
puple into remissioun of her synnes. 

“ By the inwardencss of the mersy of 
oure God, in the which he springyng up 
fro on high hath visited us. y ,• r 
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20 Onlyhcan )nm J>e on Jrypopum 3 on “ To geve light to them that sltten in 
bea$fc£j*ceabe pcralS. upe pet to jejec- derkneasn, anddn scha^owe of doeth,* to 
c$nne on nbbe pej: • dress® oure feet into the weye of pecs ; 

| *80 SoSlice ye cnapa peox. “j paep on ** And the child wcxide, and was con* 
’^Ipte jepepanjob.^ P*r on pepcenum fortid In SDiryt and was in desert plaais 
0$ }>one bflcj hyp H'ty-pebueppum on till to the day of his schewing to Ysrael.” 
Ippahel. * • 

[Section V. Saxon Poetry.^ t 

« , * 

V. [ “ Of the Saxon poetry,” Dr. Johnson says, "some specimen necessary; 
though onr ignorance 4>f tne laws Of their metre ami the quifntitios of their syllables, 
which it would'he very difficult, perhaps impossible, to recover, excludes us from that • 
pleasure which the old bards undoubtedly gave to tneir contemporaries. 

“ The first poetry of the Saxons was without rhyme, and consequently must,* have 
depended upon the quantity of their syllables : but they began in time to imitate their 
neighbours, and close their verses with correspondent sounds." — 

Alliteration is auollier distinction of the Saxon poetry; which, as we shalh pre- 
sently see, distinguished also the old English. Hut rhythm qr cadence is its principal 
feature. “ (/) When their words would not fall easily into five desired rhythm, the 
Saxons were satisfied with an approach to it; and with this mixture of regular and 
irregular cadence, ail their poetry seems to have been composed. Hy thyt rhythm, by 
their inversions of jfhrase, by thejr transitions, by their omissions of particlts, and 
above all by their metaphors and perpetual periphrasis, their poetry seems to have been 
principally distinguished.” • # • 

•Of this poetry the oldest remaining monument is the song or hymn of Caedmon, 
monk of Whitby, who died in 68©; which Alfred inserted 4n his version of(Ar) Bede's 
Ecclesiastical History. The rhythmical division of it, which is now* given, is that 
which the learned historian of tne Anglo-Saxons has adopted. 

Nu pe pceolan hepi^ean 
peopon picep peapb, 

(Detobep mihee, 

Anb hip mobe je'Sanc ; 
peopc pul bop pa*bep ; 

Spa he pulbpep icptep, 

Gee Djuhcen, 

Ojib onptealbe ; . 

pe mjiepc jepcop 
GopSan beapnum, 
peopon to pope, 
pahpt, peyppenb ; 

Da hnbban jeapb, 

(Don cynnep peapb, 

Gee Dpiheen 
ASptep ceobe 

(•) [Hist. of the Anglo-Saxons by Sharon Turner, F.A.S. vol.4. B. 6. ch. 5,j| 

(k) [B. 4* ch. 24. This song, hynm, or chorus, is also given in Wotton’s View of Illckcs 1 
Thesaurus; in Shelton’s translation of that work, with a translation likewise of this metrical Iras 
meat; and in Henshnll's Comp, of the Sax. And Eng. Languages. But the translation, now aim 
> * is that of Mr. Turner, Hist, ftngl. Sax, B. 4. ch. 4.] # B 
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Fipum polban 
' Fjiea aelmihti^. 

As tin’s fragment Is* also the oldest* monument jot' the language, a translation of h, 
cannot but be acceptable to the English reader. * 

Now shbuld we praise , 

The Guardian of the heavenly kingdom ; 

The mighty Creator, 

And the conceptions of his mind, 

Glorious Father of his works ! 

As he of every glory, 

Eternal Lord 1 
Establishes the beginning ; 

So he first made 

The earth for the children of men. 

And the heavens for its canopy. 

Holy Creator! • 

The middle region, 

.The guardian of mankind, 

Thp Eternal Lord 
Afterwards made, 

The earth lor men, 

Almighty Ruler !” 

• , To this ('(edition has been attributed a beautiful poetical paraphrase of the book of 
Genesfis, and of sofne other parts of Scripture; which Junius published in 1(5.55. 
But the appropriation has-been questioned; and the (/) composition assigned to a 
late* age. * > 

From the fragment of the true Cmdmon, we pass to the notice of another ancient 
pbcm, written more than a hundred years before the Norman conquest ; a specimen 
of unadulterated Saston. It is an Ode on a Victory of king A thel stan’s, of the 
(tn) date of }jd7 ° r !W8. The following is the conclusion of it. 

# Ne peajit? pad mape 
On ftip e i^i an be, 

.Epep ^yni 
Folccp jcpyllcb, 

Jkpopan flippum 
Speophep ecjum ; 
l)a?p *5e up pec^a# bee,- 
Calbe u$ pican ; 

8r?i&ui eapran lnbep 
(r'njrle 8eaxe 
Up oecomon ; 

Opeji bpabe bpnnu 

. Bpycene poll ton. • 

(0 [Quod edidit Julius Ctrdtnonis opus paraphrasticum supposititium esse indicant verba Qano- 
$ axonica d pttriori Angla-Saxonicd dialecto aliena , et wihographia barbara saxvli x. Rerun Hibern. 
Script. Vet. a C. O’Conor, S.T.D. vol. i. p. ccii.] « 

(m) [Hickes.and Gibson. Printed in Henshall’s Comp, of the Sax. and Eng. Languages, 
and in Ellis’s Specimens of Ancient English Poetry; from the latter of which the translation is 
taken.] 
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plance pij pmiSap 
beallep opeji comon, 

6oplap apphacte - 
€apb bajeaton. 

Which has been thus rendered : 

“ Never was there wail mort» 

In this island, * 

Ever since s 
By folks filled, 

Before this 
By sword's edge ; 

Thus they that seek books* 

Elders of the witens. (the learned.) 
Angles and Saxons 
Up became j (arrived ;) 

Over the broad brine (sea) 

Britain they sought. 

Smiting with lances 
The Welsh they conquered, 

The earls harrowed, 

The eartli, gotten. (the land obtained.)” 


xxxix. 


The (») most interesting remains of the Anglo-Saxon poetry, are said to be a kind, 
of epick poem, in which is described the attempt of Beowulf to wreck the fiehtjie ift- 
deadly feud on Hrothgar for a homicide, which lie had committed. It is supposed to 
Be the oldest poem of an epick form in the vernacular language of Eurppe which ijow 
exists.] 

The two following passages, contain apparently the rudiments of our present 
lyrick, measures ; and the writers may be justly considered as the genuine ancestors 
of the English poets. 

I. (o) be mai him pope abpeben, • 

Da?t he*$annc ope bibbe ne mu^en, 

Uop f bdqnpe® dome, 
be ip pip bit: anb bote 
Anb bee bmopen borne* 

Dea$ com on #ip mibelapb 
Dap'S •SiEp beplep onbe, 

Tfnb penne* anb popje anb ippinc, 

On pe anb on lonbe. • 


II. ( p ) Ic am elbep Sanne ic pep, 
a pintpe ec a lope. 

. Ic ealbi mope 'Sanne ic bebe, 

CDi pic ojhce to bi mope. 

(«) [Turner, Hist. Angl. Sax. B. 6. ch. 4.]' 

(o) [Hickey Ling. Vet. Septent/v Xhesaur, vol. 1. p. 

(p) fHickes, ut supr. vol 1 . p. 222.] 
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8e f June pelue uoniet* 

. Uop piue o]?ep uop onube. 
be pal cotnen on euele ptebe. 

Bury lob him bi mitbe. 

Ne nbpie pip co hipe pepe, 
Ne,pepe to hir piue. « 

Bi pop him p elite eupfch mao, 

£>afp pile he hie® aliue. 

• Cupvch man mib f he haue®, 

CPai bejjen heueruche. 

8e ®e leppe i pe ®e mope, 
bene aibep iliclie. 

beuene anb ep®e he oueppe®, 
b if ejhcn bi® pulbmht. 

8unne -] tnone 3 alle rteppen, 

Bie® ®ieptpe on hip Libre. 

be pot hpet ®enche® anb hpet bo}\ 
Alle quike pihre. 

Nip no louepb pinch ip xipt, 

. Ne no kin j ppicn ip bnihte. 

beuene *j ep«Se *3 all ®at*tp, 
Biloken ir on hip honbe. 
be be® al f hip pille ip, 

On pea anb ec on lonbe. 

be ip opb albtiten opbe, 

«• Snb enbe albttten enbe. • 
be one ip etin6 on eche pcebe, 
UJenbe pep ®u penbe. 

be ip buuen ur anb bine®en, 
Buiopen anb ec uihinb. 

8e man f job er pille be®, 
bie mat rune aihpap utnbe. 

Gehe pune he thep®, 

S'nb pot eche bebe. 
be ®upli pi® echep i®anc, 

U)ai hpat pm up to ncbe. 

Se man neupe nele bon' job, 

Ne neupe job lip leben. , < 

Gp be® “j bond come to hijMbupe, 
be mai hun pope abneben4^ 

* butfjep *3 ®uppfc nere *j chele, 
6c®e anb all unuel®e. 

Duph be® com on ®ip mibelapb, 
jtnb o®ep untpel®e. 

Ne mat non bente hit ij*nche, 

Ne no, tun je telle. * ■* 

bn muchele pinum anb ha dele, 

Bie® nine helle. 
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Louie Dob mib une Inepcc, 

Anb mib alluipe mince. 

Anb\ipe emcpipcene ppo up pelp, 

Spo up lepe« bpihce. * • 

8ume 'Sep babbeS lepj*e mepj%e, 

Anb piime *Sep habbeV mo]i% 
t'ch epreit "San •J’.he bebe, 

Gpcep j> he ppanc pope. * * 

Nepel {$ep bi bpeb ne pin, 

Ne opep kennep epee. 

Dob one pel bi ecnep lip, 

Anb bbpee anb cche pepce.* 

Ne pal ftap bi peece ne pepub, 

Ne poplbep pele none. 

Ac pi inepjspe p men up bihar, 

All pall ben job ope. 

Ne mai no mepjtpe bi ppo mucltel, 

8p° ip jobep ipilree. 
hi ip pop pune anb bpihe, 

Anb bai bute mhce. 

Dep lr pele buce pane, 

Anb pepjee bucen ippinche. 

8e p nnu anb nele tSebep come, 

Sope Inc pel uoph'enche. 

Dep ir blipce bucen epeje, 

Anb lip bucen beaSe. 

Dec eupe pullen fume 'Sep, 

BliSe hi biep anb ea$Se. 

Dep ip jeu jcJ?e bucen clbe, 

Anb elbe bucen unhelpe. 

Nip 'Sep popje ne poji noil, 

Ne non umpelSe. 

Dep mfe pel bpihcen ipen, 

Spo ape he y mib ipippe. 
he one mat anb pel al bien, 
thirstier anb tnannep blipcf. 

ToTSape blipce up bpinj job, 

De* pixeS bucen enbe. 

Danne he upe raula unbmc. 

Op behamhee benb. • 

Lpipc jeue ur lebe ppiih lip, 

Anb habbe ppicnne enbe. 

Dee pe mocen Sibep Aimeii, 
t Danne pe hennep penbe. 

[Section VI. Dawn tf the present English. Saxon Chronicle. * Ancient Poetry. ] 

VI. About the year 1150, the Saxon began to take a form in which the beginning 
*" the prc s ent English may be plainly discovered : this change seems not to have been 
tne eflect of thp Norman conquest, loi very few French words are found to have been 

VOL. i. » . 
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introduced in the first hundred years after it ; the language must therefore have been 
altered by causes ljke thore which, notwithstanding the care of writers and sccieties 
instituted to obviate them, are even now daily making innovations in every living 
language. < I have exhibited a specimen of the language of this age from the year 1 135 
te 1140 of the Saxon .Chronicle, of which the latter part was apparently written near 

the time to which it relates. # • * 

• 

Dip jmpe Jron pe kmj Scefthnc' opep jrae co Nopfhanbi. 3 yep pep unbcp-panjgen. 
pop'll y lu penben f he pculbe ben alpuic alpe pe eom pep. 3 pop he habbe jec hip 
epepop. ac he co belb ic 3 pdaepeb pochcc. CDtcel habbe £e»pi kmj jabopcb jolb 
3 pyluejp anb tia job ne bibe me pop hip paule yap op. Da yc kmj beep line co 
6njla-lanb corn- pa macob he hip jabeptnj ret: Oxene-pojib. 3 yap he.nain ye bipcop 
Rojoji op 8cper-bepi. ~j Xlcxanbep bjpeop op Lincoln. 3 ce Eaticclep Rojop lupc 
tieuep. 3 bibe telle in ppipun. cil in japen up hope capclep. Da ye pmkcp unbep- 
jaecou p he milbe man yap 3 popce 3 job. 3 na jupcipe ne bibo. ya biben^lu aUe 
punbep. Pi habbe n him inanpeb makeb anb aftep puonen. ac hi nan cpeirbc ne heol- 
ben.*all^he psepon pop-ppopen. 3 hene cpooStp cop-la jien. pop aeupic pice man hip 
.capclep makebe anb ajqpnep him heoiben. anb pylben pe lanb pull oj; capclejy t Pi 
puenccoft puriSe pcppe,cl*e men op ye lanb mitj captel-peopcep. ya ye caprlej papen 
•makeb. ya pylben hi mib beoulep anb yuele men. Da namen In ya men pc In penbeu 
•y api job hepbetn ha'Se be niheep anb be baeiep. capl-njen 3 pimmen. anb biben heom 
in ppip tin Ipcep jolb anb pyluep. 3 pineb heoin un-cellenblice pinin j. pop -ns 
ptepen nteupe nun mapeypr ppa pineb alpe 111 pafpon.- ODo lienjeb up hi pe pec anb 
pmokeb heonv mib pul pmoke. me hen jcb bi pe punibep. o'Sep In pe hepeb. 3 hen jen 
bpyiyjep on hep pec. (Do bibe cnoccebp epenjep abucon tape haeueb. 3 uupy§en 
ro p ic jaebe co pe haepnop. Pi biben heom in quapeepne pap nabpep 3 pnakep 3 
pabep pa'pon nine. 3 bjiapen heom ppa. *8ume hi biben in cpucec hup. p ip 111 aa 
cepee p pap pcopc 3 napeu. 3 un-bep. 3 bibe peteppe pcanep pep inne. 3 ppen jbe pe 
man piep nmo. f hi bjuecon alle pe lunep. In mam op pe capclep jwepon lop 3 jpL 
•p pmjion pachencejep f epa oSep ppe men habben onoh co bsepon onne. f pap ppa 
macob p ip paijxneb co an boom. 3 biben an pc»epp ipen abucon ya mannep p/ioce 3 
lup halp. f he ne imhoe nopibeppapbep ne piccen. ne lien, ne plepen. oc bivpon al f 
ipen. (Bam pupen hi bpapen imb hunjrep. J ne.canne. *3 ne mat celleh alle pe pun- 
bep. tifr alle pe pinep p hi biben ppecce men on hip lanb. 3 p lapeebe pa xix. pmepe 
pile Srephne pap kinj. 3 anipc ic pap uueppe anb uueppe. bi Itpiben janlbep on pe 
cunt')* leujieu pile. 3 elepeben ic cenpepie. pa pe ppecce men ne habben nan mope co 
jiuen. pajaietieben la anb bpenbon alle pe cunep. p pel pu miheep papen all abaeip 
pipe pculbepc pu neupe pinben man m cune pccenbe.* ne lanb cileb. Da pap eopn 
bflepe. -3 plec. 3 ca»pe. 3 bucepe, pop nan ne pasp o be lanb. UJpecce men peupuen 
op him jteji. pume jeben on admep, pe papen puni pile pice men. pum plu jen uc op 
lanbe. tUep nmupc jac mape ppecceheb on lanb. ne nteupe hejSen men peppe ne 
biben pan hi biben. pop ouep pi^Son ne pop-banen hi nouttep cipce. ne cypee-xapb. oc 
nam al pe job -p pap mne pap. 3 bpenbon pyoen pe cypce 3 alcejaebepe. Ne hi ne 
pop-bapen bipcopep lanb. ne abbocep. ne ppeopcep. ac pseueben munecep. 3 clepkep. 

3 eupifc man o^eji pe ouep myhee. Eip epa men 0®ep ppc coman pibenb co an cun. 
al pe cunpcipe plu^a-n pop heom. penbeu -p hi paepon pamepep. De bipcopep 3 lepeb 
men heom cuppefce tcujie. oc pap ncom nahe paji op.', pop l)i, pa?pon all pop-cupraeb 
3 pop-puopep 3 poplopen. U)ap pa? me cilebe. pe emSe ne bap nan copn. pon be lanb 
pap all pop-bon mib puilce baebep. 3 hi p8eben open|tce f Epipc plep. 3 hip halechen. 
builc 3 mape panne pe cunnen pttin. pe polenben gtx. pmepe pop upe pinnep. On - 
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al Jjif^uele rime heolb CDapcm^abbot hij* abbot-piee x*. pintep. 3 halp ^ajp. ■j.vhj. 

’ ba?ij # . nub' micel |*uinc. *3 j»nb Jte rauuekep. 3 ce jeprep ak)> boom behoucb. 3 hf qlb 
naycel'capiteb m the hup. anb j»S peSepe ppohpeon }>e cipce 3, pence J>ap to'lanbej* 
# 3>'pcnrep. 3 xobeb it puySe anb tacit pepen. anb bpohce heom into ^e^epse myn- 
*ptpe on p. Peeper ma?ppe-baei imb micel puptpcipe. f * pap anno ab incapnatiojpe 
Doin. mcxl. a combujtione loci xxjii. Snb he pop cy Rome 3 j?tep pair pal unbeji- 
panxen ppam pe Pape Gnjeme. 3*bejaet chape, ppunle£iep. an op alle jx* lanbep 
op pabbor-pice. 3- an o'Sep op'jje lanbep pe lien to pe cipce»picau. 3 jyp In? lehx 
mopce lipen. alj*e he nunc co bon or J?e hopbep-pycan. Anb he better 111 lanbep y 

{ uce men hepben mib pcpenj)?e. op Uhllelm CDalbuic )?e heolb Ilojiiijrham Jtu captel 
ic pan Locm^ham 3 tJj-c«n. 3 op op UJaltuile he pan Pyjvchn^b. 3 Scgnepi^. 
3 lx. pot. op iYlbtjhn^le aelc ;yep. Anb he makebe mame munifcep. 3 plantebe 
pinncpb. 3 makebe mame peopkep. 3 penbe be run berepe J>an ic asp pap. anb pap 
^ob rnunec 3 £ob man. 3 popSSi lu luueben J^ob anb xobe men. Nu pe pillen pencil 
pum bei par bclamp on Stephne kinjep rime. On nir rime Jjc Jubeup op Nojupic 
boheon an Lpipren alb bepopen Gpcperi". anb pmeben him alle J?e ilce pining b upe 
Dpihcen pap plneb. anb on kinir-ppibsei hun on pobe hen^en pop upe. Riuycnep 
’ lu*e.» 3 py$e» bypieben Inin. UJenben j> it pculbe ben pop- h ole n. oc upe Dpihrm 
arypebe f he pap hah maptyp. 3 to munekep him namen. 3 Jiebypieb lunr hejlice. 
in *e mynprpe. 3 he maker J>up upe Dpihrin punbeplice. anb mani-palblice nujiaclep. 
*1 hatce lif p. Uhllelm: . , 

On pip j.Tp com Dauib kin£ oj: Scorlanb mib opmere paepb co J?ip latob poibe pin- 
nan |?ip lanb. 3 him com ro^senep Uhllelm eopl op Slbamap kinx abbe berehr 
Guop-pic. 3 ro o$cp ieuez men mib paui men 3 pupten pib heom. 3 plemben pe kin^ . 
nx ce pranbapb. 3 plojen pui'Se micel op hip X en S e: • • 

On )?ip x®p poibe Jjc kin£ Srephne careen Robbepc eonk op Iiioucertpe.J>e kin^ep 
j*une bcnjucj*. ac he ne imh« pop he pajit it pap. Da jeptep hi p$ lenjcen pep- 
repebe pe punne 3 ce ban aburon nonnb baejep. pa, men ecen j> me lihrpbe canblep 
ro ajeen bi. 3 f pap xm. kt Appil. paepon men puiSe oppunbpeb. Dep fprejj 
pemb-peopbe Uhlelm VEnce-bipcop op Eantpap-bypig. 3 re king makebe Tcobalb 
ASpcc-bipcop. pe pap abbot in J?e Bee. Dep epeep psex puitSe micel uueppe becuyx 
pe kinj 3 Rmibolp eopl op Leeprpe nohr popSi f he ne jap him al p he cu®e axen 
him. alpe he oibe alle otSpe. oc ®ppe Jh* mape lap heom pe pceppe lu ytejion turn. De . 
eopl heolb Lincol ajmnep pe km^ 7 tyenam him al f he ahee ro hauen. 3 re kin^ 
pop J?ibep 3 bepascce him 3 lnp bpotfen Uhllelm be R . . . ape in be capcef. 3 ce eojil 
pcael uc 3 pepbe eptep Robbepc eopl op tilouceprpe. 3 bpohr lum J?ibep nub micel 
pepb. anb puheen pprtSe on Lftibelmappe-baei ajener heope lauepb. 3 namen him. 
pop hip men him puVken 3 pUtffen. anb leb him co Bpiprope anb bibep pap in ppi- 
pun. 3 . . . cepep. Da pap all Gnjle-lanb peypeb map ^an aen peep, anb all yuel pap 
M lanbe* Dep epeep coni J?e kin^ep boheep Ilenniep |>e nepbe ben Gmpejuc on 
Tflamame. 3 nu peep cunrepre in Xrnou. 3 com ro Lunbene. 3 re Lunbemppce pole 
hipe poibe taecen 3 pcae rlen. 3 popfep pap micel : Dep eprep pe bipcop op U)»n- 
cepepe tanpi. pe kin^ep t>po®ep Srephnep. rpac pib Robbepc eojil 3 pib Jjempejnce 
anb ppop heom atfap y he neupe ma mib ce kinj hip bpo’Scp poibe haiben. 3 cuprebe 
alle men pe mib him* heoiben. anb paebe heom f he poibe ifuen heom up Win- 
ceprjie. 3 bibe heom cumen J>ibep. Da hi Jraep mne paepen pa com*J>e kin^ep cuen . . . 
hipe pcpen^tSe 3 bepaec heom. f hep paep inne micel hunja^p. *Da hi ne lenj ne 
muhten )x>len. pa rcali hi ut 3 plu^en. 3 hi pup$en pap pitSuren 3 polecheben 
heom. anb namen Robbepc eopl op #£flou*ceprpe anb lebben him ro Roue-ceprpe. 

F anb biben him )»pe m pjupun. anb ce empepice pleh mro an myn^epe. Da peopben 

6 2 _ * 
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8a pipe men bcrpyx. )?e kmjep ppeonb 7 re eoplep ppeonb. anb pahrlebe pua -f me 
pculbe leren ur pe kmj op ppipun pon \>e eopL 7 re eopl pop \>e kinj. 7 J-ua*biben. 
8i®en $ep eptep pathleben pc kinj g Ranbolp eopl at> Stan-popb 7 aoep ppontn anb 
rpeufcep tippron •f hep noifBep* pculbe beruiken o'Sen. 7 it ne roji-ptob iiant. pop 
kin J nim piSen ijam in bamrtin. j?upne picci pa?b. 7 bibc mm in ppipun. 7 ep 
ponep Tie ler him ur buplic pappe peb to -p popepapbe $ He*puop on halibom. 7 
jTjrplef panb. he alle nip captlep, pculbe. huen t*p. 8umc he lap up anb pume ne lap 
ne rioht. anb tube Jeanne pmpj*; Sanne he harp pculbe. Da pap Oojle-Ianb puiSc to- 
belcb. pume henjen mib *ce ktnji 7 pume mib Jrempepicc. pop fa fc kinj pap m 
ppipun. fa pcnbon fc coplep 7 re pice men f he neupe tnape pculbe cumine ur. 7 
ptchtlbcn pyb feropepice'. 7 bpohten hipc mco Oxcn-popb. anb iauen lnjte fe'bupch: 
. Da Se kuij pap^ice. fa hcpbe JPpaejen. anb roc hip peopb 7 bepwr b>pe in fe cup. 
■j me her. hipe bun on mhc op fe cup mib papcp. 7 pral ur 7 pern pleh *7 urbe on 
poresco IJUalinj-pojib. Drop epeep pea* pepbe opep pa?. “7 hi op Nopmanbi penben 
alle ppa fe kmj co fe eopl op Anjicu. pume hope fankcp *7 pume hope un,fankej\ 
pop lie be pair heom ril hi atauen up hep6 caprlep. *7 In nan helpe ne hyphen op 
fe kisij.* Da pepbe Ouprace fe kinjep punc co Fpance. *7 nam fe kinjep puprep op 
Fpance ro jnpe. penbe.ro bijaeroii Nopmanbi f.xp fupli. oc he j*pefrifr>e licol. .7 Jbe 
jobc pihfre. pop he pap*an yuel man. pojt papo^pe he . . . » bibc mape \ uol Ratine job. 

he peuebe fc lanbep *7 lay be ime j- on. he bpohre hip pip ro Ctijlc-lanb. -7 

bibc. In pu m fe cupre reb. job pimmaii pea; pyp. oc pea; hebbe lirel bhpj e 

mib" hnn. ‘7 xpipr ne polbc ^ he pculbe lanjc nlxan. 7 ptvpb bob anb hij’ inobPli 
hcien. “j re eopl op TCnjam pa?pb bob. *7 lup punc J*#npi roc ro fe pice. Tub re 
cuen op Fpance ro-baelhe ppa fe kinj. 7 pea; com co fe lunje eopl hen pi. 7 he toe 
Hipe ro pme. 7 al •Peiron nub lupe. Da pepbe he nub nucel pepb into C'njle-Ianb. 
7 pan ca prlep. 3 re kmj pepbe ajenep him micel tnape pepS. 7 fotfpa'fcpe puren hi 
unite, oe penben fe ^Epce-lupcop 7 re pipe men betpux heom. 7 makebc j’ pahre 'p 
re kmj pculbe bon lauejib 7 kmj pile he luicbc. 7 irprep Ins ba»i pape henpi kinj. 7 
he hetbc him pop pabcp 7 he him pop punc. anb pib 7 paehre pculbe ben bcrpyx 
heom 7 on ul Onjle-lanh. Dtp anb re oSpe popuuapbep jser hi makeben puojien ro 
halben jx* kin^ 7 re eopl. anb re bipeop. 7 re eojilep. 7 picemen alle. Da pap be 
eo|il unbcppnn^en icr 4 .lhn-ceprpe anb a;r Lunbene mib micel puprpcijie. anb alle 
bvbOn him man-jieb. anb puopen jx* |>aip ro halbem aub lut papb pone ptiiSe j^ob paip 
pua ')> neupe pap hepe. Da pap So kinj jrpen^epe J^iune he aeuepc heji pap. 7 
re eopl pepbe ouep pa;. 7 al pole him luuebc. pop he bibe job juptipc anb makebe 
paip: 

« ‘ \ 

Nearly about this time, the following pieces of poetry*seem to have been written, of 
which L have inserted only short fragments ; the nrst is a rude attempt at the present 
measure of eight syllables, and the second is a natural introduction to Robert of 
Gloucester, being composed in the same measure, which, however rude and barbarous 
it may seem, taught the way to the Alexandrines of the French poetry. 

Cq) Fur in see bi west spaynge. 

Is a lonb ihore cokaygnc. 

Der ms lonb unber heuennehe. 

Of wel ol’gobms lur ihche. 

Doy parabis be nuri anb briyr. 

Lokaygn is of fainr siyr. 

(y) [llickes, ut supr. Vol. 2 . p. 23 1 . This poem is a satire on the monastick profession, under 
ihc description of the pretended .land of Cokaine.J 
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What rt J’er in parabis. 

Bor grasse atib nure anb grenens. 

Doy Jx?r be 101 anb grec bure. 

Dor ms met bote frute. • * 

Der ms halle bure no bench, 

Bor watir man is Jairsto quench. 

Beb J’er no itien but two. . 
fcely anb enok also. 

Lhn^hch may hi go. 

Whar J>er womjj men no mo. 

In cokaygnc is mer anb brink. 

Wijwire pare liow anb swink. 

De met js trie J?e brink so dere. 

To none russin anb sopper. 

T sigge for soJ» bonce were. 

Der ms lonb on er)?i; is jicre. 
tJnber’heuen ms lonb i wisse. 

Of so uioehil 101 anb bhsse. 

Der is mam swore siytc. 

A 1 is bai ms J?or no myte. 

Der n*s barer no J’er serif. 

Nis J’er no’.bej) ac euer hf. 

Der nis lac of met no cloJ\ «, 

Des ms no man no woman wroJ\ 

Der ms serpent wolf no fox, 
hors no rapil. kowe no ox. 

Der ms schepe no swine no gore. 

No non horwyla gob it wore. 

Nojier harare nofer srobe. 

DS Ianb is fut of ober gobe. 

Nis ter flei fle no lowse. 

In cloJ> m roune beb no house. 

Der nis btimur slere no hawle. 

No non vile w/irine no snawile. 

No non storm rein no winbe. 

Der ms man no woman blin^e. 

Ok al is*gamc 101 anr gle. 

Wei 1* him J>at J?er mai he. 

Der bej> rivers grer anb fine. 

Ofoile melk horn anb wine. 

Wanr seruij? J’er to noting. 1 
Bor to siyr anb to waussing. 

(r) SANCTA MARGARETTA. 

Olde ant yonge 1 preit ou oure folies for to lore. 

Denchet on gob J?aty$f ou wit oure sunnes to bete. 
here mai tellen ou. wib worbes feire anb swete. 

De vie of one meiban. was hoten GDarcgrete. 

(r) [Hickes, tit supr. vol. I. p. 224 . The versification is similar to that of Draytoy’s Polyolbion, 
and other poems in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, j 
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l^ire faber was a patriae, as ic ou rellen irmy. 

In aiiutioge wifceones i “Be false lay. * 

l)eve gobes ant boumbe. be serveb nitt anr 'oay. 

60 beben mony ofare: ' fat smget weilawey. 

Theobosuis was is noni'e. on enst ne levebe he noutt., 
fce levebe on fa false gobes. $at peren wib honben wroutl. 

Do fat chilb sculbe Christine ben. ic cofn him well in Joutt. 

6 beb.wen it were ibore. to befa it were ibpoutt. 

De inober was an hefane wif fat hire to wyman bere. 

Do fat chilb ibore was. nolbe ho hit fiirfare. 
l*o senbe it into asye. wib inessagers ful yare. 

To a'*..ujuce fat lure wistc. ant sette lure to lore. 

De nonce fat hire wistc. chtlbren aheuebe seucnc. 

De cittefa was rnar egrete. enstes may of hetienc. 

Tales ho ani tolbe. ful feire anr ful eucne. 

Won ho faleben inartirbom. sen Laurence anr semte Sceucne. 

* •» 

lif these fragments, the adulteration of the Saxon tongue, by a mixture pf jtlie 
Norman, hecomes apparent ; yet it is not so much changed by the admixture of new 
words, which might be imputed to commerce with the continent, as by changes of it* 
own forms and terminations; for which no reason can be given. 

f r ^ 

(Tt .has been suggested, that these changes in the Saxon, as they consist solely in 
the extinction of its ancient grammatical inflection's, and are similar’to the alterations 
by which the. Latin was gradually transformed into the several Romance dialects, 
may be explained on the same principles. To this it has been acutely objected ( 3 ), 
that, when we consider the thousand tftrns originating in fancy, in some accidental 
combination, or the absolute ignorance of all rule, on which, in the progress of the 
darkest times, the modern languages of the greater part of Europe were fortuitously 
thrown together, rather than deliberately formed, we shall hardly look for steady 
principles. “ (f) Besides, what is singularlyjremarkable fn the early Anglo-Saxon, 
is, that it ceased to bo Saxon by an admixture, as it should seem, with the Nofman, 
without taking from the latter more than a few words, and with no change in its 
syntax of grammatical construction. It was not so in the Romance dialects, derived 
from the Latin.” Earlier by a few yeans, tha/i the two preceding poems cited by 
Dr. .Johnson, must be placed the poetical translation made by Layamon, a priest at 
Ernleye upon Severn, from the Brut d’Angleterre, an ancient French poem by 
M. Wace._ Of this translation the orthography is sometimes perplexing; but it is a 
most curiou^ monument of the progress of the language in its approach to English. 
It is (tt) supposed to have been made toward the close of the twelfth century ; and 
though substantially an Anglo-Saxon poem, it exhibits the simple style of the Anglo- 
Norman poetry. The following specimen is what precedes Arthur’s narration of his 
dream, which l have minutely copied from the (x) manuscript ; observing only the 
rhythmical division, instead of the prosaick form, in which old Saxon poetry is written. 

fa hit wes bai a marjen, 

* Anb bujcBe gon stunen. 

(. 1 )' [Berington, Literary Hist, of the Middle Ages, p. 3970 

(<) [Ibid. p..197* 398.] . ■ 

(«) [EUis, Spec, of Eng. Poet. Hist, of England, fay Sharon Tamer, E.A.is] 

(j) [MSS. Brit. Mu* Caligula, A. ix. fol. 164. a*] 
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ArtSur J» up aras, 

Anb sc re litre bus armes. 
he aras*up, anb abun sac 
SwjIc he weore swriSe scoc. 
ba axebe lum an vair cnihc? 

* Lauerb hu Ivauejx J?u tuaren co mlic ? 

ArSur J?a anbswarebe, 

A mobe him wes uneSe. 

To mhc a mine slepe, 

£er ich lai on bure, 

Me iinacce a sweuen, 

Jreruore ich ful sari am. t * 

That is, according to Mr. Turner’s translation : — ~ 

" Then it was day in the morning, 

And the nobles began to stir. 

Arthur, then rose up* 

And stretched his arms. 

He arose up, and sat down ; 

Indeed he was very sick. 

Then asked him a true knight, 

Lord, howdiast thou been to-night? 

Arthur theft answered, 

And his mind was uneasy to him. 

To-night in my sleep, 

Where 1 |py on my besl, 

I dreamt a dream, 

Whereof I am full sorry.” 

But though the Anglo-Saxon language derived gre&t advantages, in regard to diction f 
from the writings of the Normans, of which simplicity and plainness is the character; 
and tin is converted wildness and irregularity into order ; the Norman tongue was not 
familiar'to the great body of the English people. Before the eomjuest, indeed, some 
had begun “ (y) in many things to tniitate French manners, the great peers* to speak 
French in their houses, in French to write their bills and letters.” And after* it, to- 
wards tho close of the eleventh century, some younger ( z) monks were directed to learn 
the Saxon hand, as the letter or character, on account of the Normans, was then 
neglected, and not known but tt> a few ciders. Yet the (a) common people retained 
their native speech ; and that nearly the ancient idiom was preserved, tilt* style of the 
Saxon chronicle has shown. 

The most ancient English song now extant is preserved in a manuscript in the^) 
British Museum, and is (c) believed to have been written at least as early as the year 
1250. By (d) Sir John Hawkins and Dr. Burney, in their respective histories of 

(y) [Milton, Hist, of England, under the reign of Edward the Confessor.] 

(z) [Jngulph. Hist. p. 85. J * • 

(a) [Normanui ctei sermonem suum Tentonicum in Gullicum mutassent, Jdque etiuni IVilhelmus 
primus omnibus modis tentaret , ut Angli Gallic <? loquerentur , ila tunica hritm juil tile cut{alus, ut post 
WUhelmum totus rcfrixrrit. Gil, Logon. Angl. 16*21. Praef. This learned writer means as to the 
common people.] ’ • 

(5) [Hurl. Lib. No. 07 8. J * (c) [Kitson’s Ancient Sung*, p. 

(rf) [Ritson, Hist. Ess. on National Song.] 
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imisick, it has been most inaccurately referred to the fifteenth century. And tlieir 
erroneous judgement has., been hastily adopted, by the historian of English poetry. 
The song, as (<?) Ritson has well observed, will speak* for itself It is in praise of 
the cuckoo. • • • 

“ Surncr ik icumen in ; 

Lhudc sing cuccu : • 

Growcjt sed, & blowej? tned, 

Anil spring jje wde nu. 

* Sing citccu. 

Awe bletej? afrer lomb ; 

LhouJ? afrer caluc cu ; 

Bulliic srerrej 1 , 
liuckc vertef? ; 

Murie sing cuccu. 

Cuccu, cuccu, 

Wei singes Jmjcuceu ; 

Ne swik Jm nauer nu.” 

In modern English thsts : «« Summer is come in ; loud sings tlie cuckoo : now £he 
vseed grows, and the mead blows, (/. e. is in flower,) and the wood springs. The 
cuckoo sings. ewe bleats after the lamb ; the calf lows after the cow ; the 

bullock starts*, the buck verts, (r. e. goes to harbour id the fern ;) merrily sings the 
cuckoo. Cuckoo, cuckoo, well singest thou cuckdo ; mayest thou never cease.”] 

[Section VII. * Robert qf Gloucester .] 

. ' • • 

.VII. [“ Hitherto the language used in this island,” Dr. Johnson says, “ however dif- 
ferent in successive time, may be called Saxon ; nor can it be expected, from the nature 
of things gradually changing, thift any time can be assigned, when the Saxon may be 
said to cease, and the English to commence^ Robert of Goucester however, who is 
placed by the critieks in the thirteenth century, seems to have used a kind of inter- 
mediate diction, neither Saxon nor English ; in his work therefore we see the transi- 
tion exhibited, and, as he is t.h’fe first of our writers in rhyme, of whom any large work 
remairft, a more extensive quotation is extracted. He writes apparently in the same 
measure vfith the foregoing author of St. Margaret; which, polished into greater 
exactness, appeared to our ancestors so suitable to the genius of the English language, 
that it was continued* in use almost to the middle of the seventeenth century.” 

This intermediate diction, however, occurs in the production 'of Layamon, already 
cited. Ami thus the time when the Saxon may be said to cease, and the English 
to 'commence, is (, f ) placed about the year 1180, when the Saxons and Normans, 
laying aside their antipathies, began to live together in amity, and to participate in a 
common literature and language; and in 1216 the change is considered as complete. 
Thus have the Saxon, Danish, and Norman, been mingled together in our present 
speech ; and though nine-tenths of our words were judged, not more than a century 
since, to be of Saxon origin, perhaps in modern English one-fifth (g) of the Saxon 
language has ceasbd to be used. 

(«•) [Ritson, Hist. Ess. on National Song.] 

(j ) [Ellis, Spec, of the Early Eng, Ppets, vol. I, ch. 3.] 

(g) # [Seo Turner’s 1 list. Ang. Sax. B. 8. ch. 3.] 
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()l r Robert of Gloucester, to who$& poetry Dr. Johnson bdtely adds his name, sotne 
information seems requisite. He is supposed by Our antiquaries it) have been a monk 
iit the abbey of Gloucester. His chrdniclc was no # t written till alter the /ear 1‘278. 
ffe might be the “ Robert of Gloc ester” who yas 44 secretary” to Thomas Cantilupor 
bishop of Hereford, at the time of the bishop’s decease in and who is described 

as “ afterwards chancellor of Hereford.” See the Life jind Gests of S. .Thomas # Can- 
tilupe bishop of Hereford, & c. 12mo. Gant, I(>74. p. 196. There ♦follows a long 
description of a curious dream whfich this 44 Robert of Gloccster” had, shadowing the 
death of the bishop. Hearuc, however, doubts, that this person was.the poet. 

“ (5f pe batayles of Benefnarch, pat hii dude in pys londe 
pat worst were of alle opere we mote abbe an honde. 
t Worst hi^ were, vor opere adde somwanne ydo. 

As Rome) ns & Saxons, & wel wuste pat. lond perto. 

Ac hii no kepte jt hople no^t, butt? lobby, and ssendo. 

Ami destrne, & berne, & sle, & ne coupe abbe non ende. 

Atuf bote lute yt nas worp, pey hii were ouercomc yfomc. 

Vor myd ssypes and gret poer as prest efl’one hii come*. 

Kyng Adel wolf of pvs lond kyng was tuenty jer. 
p*e Deneys come by Ifym ryuor pan hii dude er. ' 

Vor in pe al our vorst £ei* of ys kynedom 

Myd pre & prj tty ssypuol men her prince hyder come, 

And at Souphamtone aryuede, an hauene by Soupe. 

Anoper gret ost pulke tyme aryuede at Portcsinoupe. 
pc kyng nnste weper kepe, at dehlc ys ost atuo. 
pc Denes adde pe maystre. po al was ydo, 

And by. Kstangle and Lyndeseye hii wende. vorp atte laste. 

And so hamward al by Kent, & slowe & barnde vaste. 

A^en wynter'lm wende hem. Snoper £er eft hii come. 

And destrude Kent al out, and Lond one noine. 
pus al an ten ^ er pat lond Jiii brojte per doune, 

So pat in pc tepc jer of pe kynges croune, 

Al bysoupe hii come alond, attd per foie of Somersete 
poru pe hyssop Alcston and per folc of Dorsete 
Hii come & smyte an lyitayle, & pere, poru*Godcs grac|\ 
pe Deneys were al bynepe, & pe lond folc adde pe place, 

And more nrowesse Rude po, pan pe kyng myjte byuore, 
peruore gode lond men ne be’p no^t al vcrlore. 
pe kyng was pe boidore po, & ajen hem pe inore drou, 

And ys foure godcs sones woxe vaste y nou, 

Edelbold and Adelbryjt, Edelrcd and Alfred, 
p/s was a steward e tern, & of gret wysdom & red, 

And kynges were al foure, &c defendede wel pys lond, 

An Deneys dude ssamc ynou, pat me volwel vond. 

In svxtepe jere of pe kynges kynedom 
Is eldestesone Adelbold gret ost Vo hym nome, 

And yS fader al^o god, and pbere heye men al so. 

And wende alen by s Deneys, pat muche wo adde y do. 

Vor myd tuo honored ssypes & an alf at Temse moup hii Come, 

And Londone, and Kanterbury and oper tounes nome, 
mol. i . • ' 
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And so vorjj in fb SoJ?ereye, & slowe 61 4>arn^e vaste, 

here pe kyifg and ys sone tfem Alette atte laste. 

pure was batayle strong* ypou ysmyte iA an Jrowe. ‘ 

$>e godcs kynjtes leye adoun as gras, wan mede}) mowe« . 
Hcueden, (J>at were of ysmyte) & ojjer l^mes also, 

Flete in blode al fraqi be*grounde, ar J?e batayle were ydo. 
Wanna J?at blod stod al abrod, vas J>cr gret wo y nou. , * 
Nys yt reujw* vorto hurc*J>at me so vole sl<5u ? 

Ac our suetc Loucrd atte laste ssewede ys sucte grace. 

And sende pe Cristymj Englyssc men J?e maystrye in pc place, 
And }5<rhe)>ene men of Denemarch bynej?e were echon. * * 

Nou nas per jut in Denemarch Cristendom*non j 

kyn g her after to holy chyrche ys herte pe more drou, 

And te)»ejedc wel & al ys lond, as hii ajte wcl y nou. 

, Seyn Swythyn at Wynchestre byssop Jh> was, 

And Alcston at Syrcbourne, psX amendede rauche J?ys cas. 

.be kyng was w£i J>e betere man )>oru her bey re red, 

Tuenty wynter he was kyng, ar he were ded. 

At Wynchestre lie was ybured, as he jut lyj? J>ere. 
lljts tue^e sones he jef ys lond, as hebyjpt ham ere. 
Adelbold, the eldore, J>e kynedom of Kstsex, 

Ami suJjJtc Adclbry jt, Kent and Westsex. - 
Kyjte hondred jer yt was and seuenc and fyfty al so, 

Alter Jxit'God aner^e com, J’at J?ys dede was yao. 

Bo)>e hii wuste by her tyme wel her kyncddm, 

At Jt* vyfte jer Adelbold out of fys lyue nomc. 

At Ssy rebourne he was ybured, & ys broker Adelbryjt 
His kynedom adde after hym, as lawe was and ryjt. 

By ys daye verdc com of pe hebene men wel prout, 

Aud Hamtessyre and destrude Wynchestre al out, 

,And j?at lond*folc of Hamtessyre her red }>o nome 
And of Barcssyrc, anil fojte and J?e ssrewen ouercomc. 
Adelbryjt was kyng of Kent jeres foUe tepe, 

And of Westsex bote vyue, )?o he de^de yen wene. 

« 

“ Ailelre'd was after hym kyng y mad in place, 

Eyjte hondred & seuene & syxty as in J?e jer *of grace. 

vorstc jer of ys kynedom Je Dene^ J>ycke com, 

And robbede and destrpdi, and cytes vaste nome. 

Slaystres Jjii adde of her ost, as y t were dukes, tueye, 
llynguar and Hubba, J?at ssrewen were beye. 

In Est Angle hit byleuede, to rest hem as yt were, 

Myd Iter ost al J?e wynter, of pe vorst jere. . 
pe ober j ef hii dude hem vor£, & ouer Homber come. 

And slowe to grounde & barude, & Euerwyk nome. 

J>er was batayle strong y nou, vor yslawe was bere 
Osryc kyng of Homberlond, & monye J?at with hym were, 

]x> Homberlond was J>us yssetid, hii wtfnde & tounes nome. 
So.J^at atte laste to Estangle ajen hym come. 

)vr hii barnde & robbede, & J?at folc to grounde slowe. 

And, as wolues anions ssep reulych .hem to drowe. • 
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Seynt Edmond was £q her kyng, & bo he sey )n»t cleluol cas 
J*at me morj'rede so J’at folc, Jk non amendeyient nas, 

He ches leuere to deye hymsulf, J>at such .sorwe to ysey. 

He dude hyrt vorj? among^hys fbn, nolde he nojyg fle. * 

Hii nome hym & scourged*Jiym, & suj’je naked hym bounde 
To a tre, & to hym ssote, & "made hym mdny a wounde, 
bat J>e arewe were on hym Jo J>ycce, J>at no. stede n^s byleuede 
Atte lastc hii martred hym, and smyte ofys heued. 

• pc syxte jer of pc crounemcnt of’ Aldcrcd be kyng . 

A nywe o$t com into Jys lond, gret Joru alle.J’yng, 

And an on to Redynge robbede and slowe. 

J’e king and Alfred ys broker nome men ynowb, 

, Mette hepi, and a batayle smyte vp Assesdoune. 

J'er was mony moder chyld, J’at sone lay Jor donne. 
be batayle ylaste vorty nyjt, and were aslawc 
Vyfduk es of Denemarch, ar hii wolde wyj? drawe. 

And mony Jousend of ojer men, & po gonne hii to ffe j 
Ac hii adtle allc ybe ussend, jyf be nyjt madde y bp. * 

Tueye batayles her after in J?e sulf jerc 

llii smyte, and at bofe Je hejene maystres were. 

J'e kyng Aldered sone po J*bn wey of cfej’ nome. 

As yt vel, J’e vyfty jer of ys kynedom. 

At \Vy mbourne he was ybureu, as God jef J’at oas, 

J'e gode Alfred, ys broj’ty, after hym kyng was. , 

“ A I. FRED, J>ys noble man, as in J»e *rer of grace he nom 
Eyjte hundred & syxty & tuelue J’e kyncaom. 

Arst he adde pt Rome ybe, &, vor ys gretc wysdom, 

J?c pope Leon hym blessede, J?o he J’ttder com, 

And be kynges croune of hys lond, Jut in pys lond jut ys : 
And he led hym to be kyng, ar he kyng were ywys. * 

An he was kyng of Engelond, of allc J>at J'er come, 

J>at vorst J’us ylad was of J’e pbpc of Rome, 

An suj'be opS after hym of pc ercheby ssopes echon. 

So J'at hyuor hym porejcyng nas J>er non. * 

In J?e Soub Tsyde of Temese nyne batayles he nome 
Ajen J’e Donees J?e vorst jer of ys kynedom. 

Nye jer he was pus in J?ys lond in batayle & in wo. 

An ofte syj’e aboue was, and byneje oftor njo ; 

So longe, J’at hym nere by leuede bote Jre ssyren in ys hond, 
Hamtessyre, and Wyltessyre, and Somersete, of al ys lond. 

A day as he wery was, and asuoddrynge hym nome 
And ys men were ywend AuysseJ’, Seyn Cutbert to hym com. 

** Ich am," he seyde, M Cutbert, to pc ycham ywena * • 

“ To brynge Je gode tytynges. Fram God ycham ysend. • 

“ Vor Jut folc of bys lond to synne her wylle al jeue, 

“ And jut nolle herto her aynnes byleue 
“ Joru me & ober halewen, pat in Jys lond were ybore ; 

** Jan vor jou oyddeb God, wanne we bej? liym byuore, 

“ Hour Lou^rd myd ys eyen of milce on Je lokftj Jeruore, 

** And py poer Je wole jyue ajen, Jut Jou ast ney verlore. 
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“ And fat fou*fer of aof yse, bou ssalt abbc tokynynge. 

Vor Jjym men, fat ty?f ago ro day aiiyssynge, 

“ In lepes & in coufles so muche vyss hif ssolde hym bryhge, 
44 fat ech rtian wondry ssal of so gret cacchynge. • * 

44 And fe roor vor fe narde vorstc, fat £e water yfrore hys, 

44 fat fe more njen fe kltndo of vyssyflge yt ys. 

* Qfuerucyt wel ajen .God, and ylef me ys messager, « 

44 Ami fou SSall J ?y wyllc abyde, as ycham ytold her/* 

As f js kyng herofawoc, ami of fys svjtc fojte, 

I Iys_v yssnros come to. hym, & so grot won ot fyss liyrn bfoj^e 
fat wonder \ f was, & namclychc vor fe we dor was so colde. 
fro lyuodo fe god man wel, fat Seyn ( ?i it be ft adtle ytold. 

In Dewenyssyrc for after aryuedo of Honeys . 

fro and tuonty ssypnol men, all ajen fe peys, 
fe kynjo’s brofev of l)oneumrc!ii due of ost v r as. 

Oure kyngo’s men of F.ngeloml motto hem by cas. 

Ami sinyte beV an batayle, and her grot due slowe. 

Ami ey jto hoydred & fourty men, & her caronyes to drowe. 
fo kyng Alfred luirde fys, ys herte gladede fo, 
fat loud foie to hym come so fjeke so yt*my jtc go. 

Of Somersete, of' Wyltessyre, of IlamteSSyrc ferto, 

Kwere as he wemle, and of ys owe foie al so. 

So j’ai ho adtle poor ynou, and atte laste hii come. 

And a batayle aj Kdendoue ajtyn fe Dencys nomo. 

Aml’fclowo to groumle, & woune fe maystre of the velde. 
fe k*yng & ysgrete duke bygonne hem to jelde 
'i'o fo kyng Alfred to ys w^lle, and ostages toke, 

Vorto wende out of ys lond, jyf he yt wolde loke ; 

And jut ferto, vor ys lone, to aitongc (Vistendom. 

Kyng Gurmuml, fe hexte kyng, vorst fer to come. 

■ Kyng Alfred ys god fader was. & ybaptysed ek for were 
fretty of her hexte tit ikes, ami muche of fat foie fere 
Kyng Alfred hem hold wyf hym tuclYdawes as he hende. 
And stiff e he jef hem large jyftes, and let hym wetIHe. 

Hii, fat. nolde t’ristyn be, of lande flowc fo. 

And by joiule see in France dude wel muche wo. 

7* {i fe ssreweu come ajon, and muche wo here wrojte. 

Ac fe kyng Alfred atte lpste to ssamc hem euere brojte. 
.Kyng Alfred was fe wysost kyng, fat long was by (tore. 

Vor fey me seggo fe lawes bef in worre tyme vorlore, 

Nas yt nojt so bias daye. vor fey he in worre were, 

Lflwes he made ryjtuollore, and streugore fan er were, 
t'lerc lie ^as god ynou, and jut, as me tellef me. 

He was*more fan ten jer old, ar he coufe ys abece. 
fltb ys $ode moder ofte smale lyltcs hym tok, 

Vor to byleue ofer pie, and loky on ys boke. 

So* fat by por clergye ys vyjt lawes hp wonde, 
fat neu^re er nere y mad, to gouerny ys lond. « 

.Wtd vor be worre was so muche of fe lufer Deneys, 
fe men of fys sufue lond were of fe worse peys. # 
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And robbede and sloye ofere, feruor he bynomle? 
fat fer were hondredes in eelte contreyt?ot # ys loud, 

And in dfcli toune of fe hundred a tefynge were also, 

And fajt euhmtaii wyfoute grot lond in tefynge were yxlo, 
And fat ech man hue we offer fat in tefynge were, 

And wuste somtlel of her stat, jzjf me ft? vp Jiem here. 

So streyt lie was, fat fey me ledde amy title weyes hove * 
•Seiner, fat non man dc dorste yt nyme, fey he yt’seyc. 

> Abbeys lie rerde mony on, and mony studes ywys. # • 

Ac Wynchostrve he rerde on, fat nyvve minis tie yefuped y\ 
Hys lyf eyjrtc and twenty £er in ys kynedom ylaste. w 

After ys def lie wos y bn red at Wvnchestre utte lastc.” 

• 


[Very near the time of Robert of Gloucester's poem, we have the following specimen 
of improved language, in an amatory (r) poem, the metre of which is remarkable, 
though the lines are printed bv Warton like those of Robert of (Sloncester. 

• 9 s * * 


“ dlyrucne mersli and aueril, 

When spray higinnef to sp[r]inge, 
fe Intel foul Jiaf hire wyl 
On byre (d) Iml^to syngo, 

Teh lihhe in loue longinge 
For senilokest of allc fynge. 

(c) He may me blisse bringe, 

Icliani in hirc«baudotin. 

An bendy hap ichabbc ylicnt : 

Idiot from heuenc it is me sent. 
From alle wymmen mi loue is lent, 
Anddyhr on Alisoun." 


'Flint is: “ Between March and April, when the spray or branches begin to spring, 
[and] the little birds have inclination sing their songs, I live ill the longing yf love for 
the seemliest of all things. She may bring me bliss ; I am at her command. % 1 have 
obtained a lucky lot. I wot (believe) it is sent me from heaven. My l<\ve has left 
all other women, and is alighted upon Alysoun.”] 


[Section VIII. • Robert of Brume. Metrical Romances .'] , 

[The early part of the fourteenth century introduces Robert dc Brunne, who is 
allowed by AVarton to have contributed to form a style, to teach expression, and to 
polish his native tongue, but of whom Dr. Johnson has taken no notice. The poet is 
said to have been a canon of Brunne, or Bourne, near Depyng in Lincolnshire; 
whence the name by which he is (f) usually called, his real one being Robert Man- 

(c) [MS. Hurl. Lib. No. 2253. The poern is cited, ns well as others front the Mime volume, by 
Warton and by Ritson ; but the latter complaint, not without reason, that flic extracts made by 
the former ore not alwaya accurate. See RiUon’s Ess. on Nnt. Song.) 

(d) [ Lud , lay, song; leudvt t low Lat. liod, led.) • 

(e) [Heo, old Sax, fc she? Bee S^, l Luke*t. 29, before cited.] 

If) [^s Chronicle is thus^ocscribed, as “putte into Englishc ryme hy*I!ohert de Jituhe nut a 
Depinge. Lambeth MSS. No. 131 . This manuscript is imperfect in part, but <jonU»iin what 
Heame omitted to print, rfmd yet remains to be published entire, the translation from the Brut.] 
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* . ' * • 
riyhg. His principal work is a translation f rom the Brut of M. Wace, which exercised, 
as wc have seen, the pen of Layamon ; and from the French rhyming chronicle of 
Peter de Langtoft. This was finished in 1938. But there is also a metrical trans)a^ 
"Ron by him of a ** Manuel ties Peches,” or “ a Handlyng of Sinne*” the beginning 
of which states it to have been commenced in IS0S. 

* “ (g) Dane Felyp was niayster that tyme, 

That y began fchys Englysh ryme. 

The yere of grace fyl than to be 
A thousynd thre hundred and thre.” 

From this work I copy his praise of good women. * 

(//) Nothyng is to man so dere 
As womanys love yn gode manere. 

A gode woman ys maynys blyss, 

Wher her love ryglit and stedfast ys*. 

Thee ,ys no solace undyr hevene. 

Of at that a man may ncvenc, [name,] 
r Hiat shuld a man so mocheglew, [delight,] 

• As a gode woman that loveth trew : . 

Ne derer is none yn Goddys hqfde [family] 

Than a chaste woman with lovely wurde.” 

« 

Of his metrical chronicle the following custom, with the subsequent description 'of 
the lady who conformed to it, may be a sufficient specimen. 

(*) This os ther custom and ther gest, 

Whan thei arc ntte the ale or test ; 

' Ilk man that lovis quare him think, 

Salic say, xcassaillc, and to him drink : 

He |hat bidis sallc say, t vassal Me ; 

T'lto tother sallc say again, drinkhaille. 

; That maidin ying 

Wassailed, aud kist the king: 

Of bodi sche was right avenant, 

Of fair colour,’ with 9wete semblaunt: 

Hir hatire fulle wcle it semed.” 

4 * 

The English compositions, which are called metrical romances, and are chiefly produc- 
tions of the beginning of the fourteenth century, were now in high estimation ; to some 
of which Robert do Brunne refers. Chaucer, in his Rhimc of Sir Topas, has specified 
many, and in distinctive terms. 

* “ Men spoken of romaunces qf pris 
Of Horncluld, and of Ipotis, 

• Of Bevis, and Sir Guy ; 

• Of Sir Libeux, and rleindamour.* 

These rhymtng narratives often present illustrations of manners with great exact- 
ness, while they serve in some degree to trace the progress of language. They are said . 

• * #' 

{g) [Watton, Hist, of Eng Poetry, vol. 1. p. 60. Turner, Hist of Eng. vol. 2. p. 446.] 

(fi) [Turner, ut supr. p. 452.] (i) [Warton, at supr. p. 70.] 
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’ to hava been often written or tiymslat&l at the request, or for the amusement, of the 
great. From one of those enumerated by Chaucer a brief specimen is cited; which 
wjjl show, what ill other instances irt this history may be proved, that odr ancient 
writings are often incorrectly copied. From Sir I.i beaus Distonus, (or, as in the - 
twelfth stanza of the romance the ntftyie is explained “ ly beau desconus, the fayre un- 
known,”) I select a stanza, describing the maiden Ellep, as it staiuls yi an aupicut 
manuscript ; and, in the opposite column, place the same as printed in an admiral 
collection *of Metrical Romances. 


* (£) From the MS. 

The (m)»may flight Kllene, 
Gentyll, bryght, and shene, 

A lovely messengere : 

'Flier nas countes nor quene. 

So semely on to sene, 

That might be hir pere. 

She wa* clothed in Tarse, 
Jloxcnd, and nothing scarse, &c. 


(/) Printed Copy.* 

T/utt mtlyde was rA /xvAKlenc, 
Gentyll, bryght, and schene, 
A lady messenger : 

Thor nas countesse ne queue. 
So sfttnelych on to senc, 

That myght be her pere. 
Sche was elodctfy with Tars, 
Jlowtne, and nodijig skars, &c. 


Variations of this kind might be exhibited to a great extent. It is clear, from what * 
is offered, that the manuscripts the most perspicuous. • # t 

Scripture history, and the biography of saints, were also the subjects of the metrical 
romances. From one, unknown to our antiouarics and the lovers of our ancient 
poetry, I will make a citation. It was probably written in the fourteenth century, 
and is called the “ Stprie of the lady Asueth, daughter of Pntifar, one of. the* 
ponces of Pharaoh, chief counseitour. &c.” and is “ translated out of! the latyn into 
Englysh.” It is in fact a sort of history of Joseph, who at length marries Asueth. 
The metre of the poem "is that which Robert of Gloucester has used. This metrical 
history forms part of a manuscript which belonged to the conventual college of Hon-* 
hommes at Asnridge ^'Buckinghamshire, and is now in the library of the marquis of* 
Stafford. The description of the heroine, and the desire of Pharaoh’s son to marry 
her, are the passages which I have selected. * 

“ This princejiadde a dowter dere, Asueth was her name, 

A virgine ful specious, And semely of stature ; , 

Of eyntenc yeer age sche was, withoute ony blame, 
fHorishyng in here«beaute the most comely creaturp 
Of Egfpt, and alle virgines sche passed in feturc ; 

Not lyke the dowhtres of Egipt in here resemblance, 

But assemblyng the Hebrees m color and countenance. — 

But when Jrat Pharoes eldist child his spnc and his heir 
Herde telle of this ladi, to his i adir he wentc right. 

And said graunte me to my wyf Asuetli the feyr ; 

But Pharao denyed hym, and answered to the knyght, 

Thu schalt have to )nn astate a ladi of more mygnt, 

The kyngis dowter of Moab, of noble all iaunce, « 

A comeli quene, fair and free, even to fc plesance.” * 


(A) [Lambeth MSS. Nb. 906. fol. 73, This is a most valuable copy of the romance, which re- 
, pealedly presents a preferable reading to the printed copy.) 

(/) [Rngon, Metr. Romances, voL 2. p. 6.) , * 

(m) [That is, maid; a pure Saxon word. In an old ballad of the fourteenth century, the author’s 
mistress is called the “ fairest may in town." And so Sir T. More aiid Spenser u«e it, j * 
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■ To the lives of the saints in verse I may also add an hitherto unexplored translation, 
as it is called, of thte Golden Legend; of a later dato*than the romance which I have 
cited, bifi not of interesting character as to its* poetry or language. It ends with the 
"■life of St. Kustas. The running title of Becket, tiz. “ St. Thomas of Canterbury,” is, 
through the greatest part of his tedious legend, crossed with the pen ; as in other ma- 
nuscripts thy same kind of literary degradation has been fixed upon the suintship of 
this prelate. A circumstance, attending the murder of Becket, may he cited as a 
specimen of this, rhyming compilation ; for a compilation it is from’ other •sources as 

well as the Legcnda A urea. 

# 

“Another knj^t smote saynt Thomas in £at selue vvopndp, 

And made him bowe bis face adoun and lake toward J'e grounde : 

'flu* pridde in j?at seine stid hereafter by in Smote anon, 

And made liiin loute al adoun J?e face to J?e stone ; , , 

In [at stid [e ferj’c smot^J'at [at other hade ere ydo, 

. And [e poynt of Ids swerde brifke hi [e merble stone atwo ; 

Tgtt [e poynt at Canterbury [e inonkes leten wete 

. llbr honor of«Jfc holy mon [at [crwitli was ysmyte.” 

¥ 

This manuscript is in llie arcbiepiscopal library of Lambeth Palace, N T o. and the 
authof is doieribed by Henry Wharton as Robert de Wottoun, of whom, however, no 
notice occurs in our poetical or biographical histories. J 


• [$kction IX. .Richard llolk. Laurence Minot. Vision of ' Pierce Ploughman.} 

[Towards the middle of the fourteenth century We find a valuable writer both of 
poetry, and pcose,, in Richard Rolle, of the order of St. Augustine, often called the 
hermit of Jlampole, and simply Richard Hampole. His compositions are numerous. 
•From his translation of the Psalms, in which, he says, ** I seke no strauuge Ynglys, 
hot lightest ami commonest,” as also from his “ Twelve Profits of Tribulation,” the 
specimens of Ids prose are taken ; and from his long poem, entitled “ The Prikke of 
Conscience,” expressly written for those who could understand only English, that of 
Ids poetry. " 

, (m) Front Psalm xxiii. 


Our Lord gouerneth me, and nothvng to me shal wante : stede of pasture thar he 
me sette. In the water of the lietyng forth he me bvougte: my soule lie turnyde. 

“ lie ladde me on the stretis of rvgtwisnesse for his.name. 

“ For wiii gif 1 hadde goo in mytldil of the sluulcwe of deeth, l shal not dreede 
yveles ; for thou art with me. , 

“ Thi gourde and thi stef, thei haue coumfortid me.” ' 


(n) From The Trvclve Profits qf Tribulation. 

“ The scvvnth profet of tribulacion is, that it spreditl\ abred or opynyth thyne 
hert to reccyve tjie grace of God. For God, with many strokys of the hammyr, 
spredith abrmle a pecc of gokle or of silver, to make a vessell for to put in wyne or 
prccyouse liquore And codsidre, as the more prcciouse metalle is more ductible and 

(»i) [MS. Brit. Mus. cited by the Rev. H. H. Baber,* Life of Wiclif, &C. p. lxvfi. ** Tlie Abbey, 
*of the Holy tihost,” another composition of Roilc, appears to have been unknown to our antiquaries. 
It is among # Uie Lambeth MSS.^No. 182. 2.] 

(n) [MS. cited by Turner, Hist, of Eng. vol. 2. p. 5780 

s • 
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’obey ft A to the strokes of the goldsnayth ; so the more prpciousc aiul moke herte is 
more paciente in tribulacion. nnd allethogh the^harp stroke of. tribulacon turment- 
cth the, yet comfotte the ; for the goldsmyth, Allc-rayghty God, holdcth the hammer 
of tribulacion in his hopd, andknoweth ful wcllewhat thou tuais^e suflir, and mesurith , 
hys smytynge after tfti frele nature.” 

ft 

(o) From the Prikke of Conscience. 

The following versification and description of the poet’s heaven are certainly 
pleasing. 

“ Ther is lyf withoute ony deth, 

And ther is youthq without ony elde ; 

And ther is alle manner welthe to weide : 

And ther is reste without ony travaille : — 

And* ther is pecs withoute ony strife, 

And ther is alle mannerc likyngc of lyf: — 

And tlicr is bright somer ever to se, 

•And ther is nevere wynter in that countree:— 5 . 

And ther is more worshipe and honour, * . 

Then evere hadde kynge pther emperour. 

And ther is grete melodee of aungeles* songe, 

And ther is preysing.hem amonge. 

And ther is alle maner frendshipe that may be, 

And ther is evere perfect love and charite j 
And ther is wisdom without folyc, 

And ther is honestt? without vilenye. 

All these a man may joyes of hevene call : 

Ac yutte the most sovereyn joye of alle. 

Is the sight of Goddes bright face. 

In wham^resteth alle manerc grace.” 

About the middle also of the fourteenth century, Laurence Minot wrote, for the 
most part in Jyrick measure, some short poems on events in {he reign of pur third 
Edward. They were published by Mr. llitson, in 171)3. From the first of them a 
stanza may be selected. * , 

“ Trew king, that sittes in tronc, 

Unto the I tel my tale, 

And unto the; I bitf a bone. 

For thou art bone of al my bale : 

Als thou made midel erd, and th<j mone, 

And bestes and fowles grete and smale : 

Unto me send thi socoure sone, 

And dresce my dedes in this dale.” 

Not only smoothness of versification may be here observed, but also, what is found 
in the ancient Saxon poetry, studied alliteration. But in no composition can this latter 
practice be better illustrated than in the Vision of Pierce Ploughman, a poem without 

( 0 ) [MS. cited by Turner, lit supr. p. 462. There are three copies of this curious poem among 
the Lambeth MSS. Two of them are very valuable, and afford variations of cohsequAce, viz. 

’ No. 491. fol. 2%. and No. 492. The third is the fourth article in No. 260.] 

VOL. I. g * 
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rhyme, written also iu>t r long after the middle of the fourteentli century, 1 and ' 
ascribed to (p) Robert Langland, a,, secular priest, and fellow of Oriel College* in Ox- 
iord. ltd* to the learned printer of the work .that we owe tins information, at the 
distance of about a century afterwords. He tells us, that the author “ wrote altogy- 
™?her in miter, [metre*] but not alter the maner of our rimers th*af write nowe a daye»| 
for his verses eiule not alike ; but the nature of hys miter is, to have thre Hordes at the 
Irtish in every verse luhichc beginne* with some one letter ; as for ensample, the tirste two 
verses of the bdke reuuejupon s; as thus: 

In a somer season, whan sette was the sunne, 

• 1 shape me * into shrobbes, as I a shepe were , he. 

The thingp noted, the miter shal be very pleasaunt to read.” * 2V*e Printer to the 
Header. In this composition there is often very animated description amid severe 
satire. I have selected a serious passage in which the birth and, death of qur Lord 
are the objects of the writer’s notice ; in which there is strength of colouring, and 
ample exhibition of the alliterative metres , 

(//) There biased a starre, 

That, al the wise men of this world in one accorden. 

That such a barne was borne in Bethlems city. 

That mans soule shoulde save, and synne destroy. 

And al the clementes, saith the hokc, hereof bereth witnes. 

That he was God that al wrought : the wclkcn first shewed 
Thather were in heaven tooken, stella coiuata, 

And tindeden hir as a torche, to reverence his byrth : 

The light folowotl the Lorde into the lowe earth : 

The, water witnessed that he was God : for lie went on it. — 

And lo how the sunne gau lacke her light in her selfe, 

Whan she see Him suffer that suunc and sea made : 

The earth, for tievines that He woulde suffer, 

Quaked as a quyeke thing, and al to quassed the roch.” 

«> 

[SecVion X. Sir John MandeviHe, IVicliffe. Trevisa. Publick documents. 

Sir .tohn, Mandcvillc wrote, as he himself infbrms us, in the fourteenth century, and 
his work, which, comprising a relation of many different particulars, consequently re- 
quired the use of many words and phrases, may be properly specified in this place. 
Of the following quotations, l have chosen the first, because ifshows, in some mea- 
sure the state of European science as well as of the English tongue $ and the second, 
because it is valuable tor the force of thought and beauty of expression. 

I. “ In* that lond, nc in many othere (r) bezonde that, no man may see the 
sterre transmontane, that is clept the sterre of’ the see, that is immovable, 

(/>) [By Robert Crowley, who published the work in 1550, and prefixed an introduction to it. 
Crowley Sras fellow of Magdalen College in Oxford; was afterwards an ecclesiastick, and was well 
beucficed.J 

(y) [Pass* xviii. fol. c. b. edit. 1550. The sun, in this extract, is of the feminine gender, os in the 
Saxon and German. See the Diet, in V. Sun.] 

(r) [Baton Jet The z, in this word and many others, in the extract, is the corruption of the an- 
cient press. The letter intended, and required, is the Saxon x, which was sometimes represented 
bv }, having the power of our y, ourg, and our gh; and the latter form has been mistakenly re- 
presented, in several old books, ky the Roman s. 
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* and • tliat is toward the Northe, *that we clepen the. lode stem?. But men 
seen afiother sterre, the contrafie to him, that is toward the Southe, that is dept An- 
tartyk. And right as the schip met* taken here avy* here, and governs hJm be the 
*U)de sterre, right so dpn sohip men bezonde the parties, be the, sterre of the Southe . 
the which sterre apperethe not to 41s. And this sterre, that is toward the Northe, 
that wee clepen the lode sterre, ne* apperethe not, to hem. For whicbe cause, men 
may wcLpcrc'ey ve that the lorn! and the see ben of rownfle schapp and lorme. Fbr the 
partie of the firmament schewethe in o contree, that schewetho not ii\ another contree. 
And men may well proven be experience and sotyle compassement of wytt, that zif a man 
fond passages he schippes, that wolde go to serchen the world, men myghte go be 
schippe alio aboutothc world, and aboven and benethen. The which e thing I prove 
thus, aftre that I have seyn. Fpr I have been toward the parties of Braban, and be- 
holden the Astrolabre, that the sterre that is clept the transmontaync, is. *>3 degrees Mghc. 
And more forthere in Almayne and Bewme, it bathe />8 degrees. And more fbrthe 
toward the parties septemtrioneles, it is 65$ degrees of heghte, and eertyn mynutes. 

_ For 1 my self have mesured it by the Astrolabre. Now srhulle ze knowe, fhat azen 
’ th« Transmontayne, is the tother sterre, that is clept Antarjyke ; as I have seyd be- 
fore. And tho 2 sterres ne meeven nevere. And be hem tqrnethe nlle the firma- 
ment, righto as dothc a wheel, that, turnethe be his axillc tree : so that tho sterres 
beren the, firmament in 2 egalle parties ; so that it hathfc als mochel aboven, afi it 
hathe benethen. Aftre this, I nave gon toward the parties merididhales/that is 
toward the Southe : and i have founden, that in I A' bye, men seen first the sterre 
Antartyk. And so fer I have gon more in tho contrecs, that I have fonndc that 
sterre more highe ; so that towarde the highe Lybye, it is 18 degrees of heghte, and 
certeyn minutes (of the whichc, f>0 minutes maken a degroe) aftre goynge be see and 
bfe londe, toward this contree, of that 1 have spoke, and to other yles And londcs .be- 
zondc that contree, I have founden the sterre Antartyk of 33 degrees of heghte, ami mo 
mynutes. And zif I liadde had companye and schippynge, fbr to go more bezonde, 

I trowe wel in eertyn, that wee scholde have seen alle the roundnesse of the firmament 
alle aboute. For as I have seyd zou be forti, the half of the firmament is betwene 
tho 2 sterres : the whiche haUondelle I have seyn. And of tlic tother halforidcllc, I 
have seyn toward the Northe, undre the Tran$montane 62 degrees and lOYnynutes; 
and toward the partie meridionalle, 1 have seen undre the Antartyk 33 degrees and 
16 mynutes: and thanne the halfondelle of the firmament in alle, ne holddlho not but 
180 degrees. And of tho 180, I have seen 62 on .that o part, and 33 on that other 
part, that ben 95 degrees, and’nyghe the halfondelle of a degree *, and so there ne 
faylethe but that I have seen alle the firmament, saf 84 degrees and the halfondelle of 
a degree ; and that is not the fourthe part of the firmament. For the 4 partie of the 
roundnesse of the firmament holt 90 degrees : so there faylethe but 5 degrees and an 
half, of the fourthe partie. And also 1 have seen thfe 3 parties of alle the roundnesse 
of the firmament, ami more zit 5 degrees and an half. Be the whiche T seye zou car- 
teynly, that men may envirowne alle the erthe of alle the world, as wel under as 
aboven, and turnen azen to his contree, that hadde companye and schippynge and 
conduyt : and alle weyes he scholde fynde men, londcs, and yles, als wel as* in this 
contree. For zee wyten welle, that thei that ben toward the Antartyk, thei ben 
streghte, feet azen feet of hem, that dwellen undre the transmontane ; als wel as wee 
and thei that dwellyn undre us, ben feet azenst feet. For alle the parties of see and 
of lond han here appositees, habitabies or trepassables, and thei of this half* and be- 
’ zond half. And wytethe wel, that aftre that, that I may parcey ve. and comprehende, 
the londes of Prestre John, emperour of Ynde ben unu/c us. For in gpyngc from 

• _ flf 2 
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Scotlond or from Knglogd toward Jerusalem, .men gon upward alweys. For oure 

lond is in the lo we, parti e of the erthe, toward the West: and the lond of Treat re 
John is the low partie of the erthe, toward the Est : and thei han there the day, whan 
jyee have the nyghte, and also highe to the contrarie, thei han the nyghte, whan 
wee han the day. for the erthe and • the see bgn of’ round I'of me and schapp, as 1 
have seyd beforn. And than that men gon upward to o cost, men gon dounward to 
another cost. ’ Also zee have herd me seye, that Jerusalem is in the myddgs of the 
world ; and that may men preven and sene wen there, be a sperc, that is pignte in to 
the erthe, upon' the hour of my d day, whan it is equenoxium, that schewethe no 
sdtadwe on no'syde. Ami that it scholde ben in the myddes of tlic world 1 , David 
Wytnessetbe it in the Psa litre, where he scythe, Deus operatus est salute in medio 
terre. 'i’hanne thei that parten fro the parties of tlfc West, for to go toward Jerusa- 
lem, \ als many iorneyes as thei gon upward for to go thidre, in als many iorneyes may 
thei gon fro Jerusalem, unto other confynyes of the superhcialtie of the erthe bezonde. 
And whan men gon bezonde tho iorneyes, towarde Ynde and to the forcyn yles, alle 
is envyrftnyngc the roundnesse of the erthe and of the see, undre oure contrees on 
this half. And therfoi;e bathe it hefallen many tymes of o thing, th?t I have- herd ‘ 
cownted', whan I was zomg ; how a woithi man departed souietyme from oure contrees, 
for to go sercho the world. , And so he passed Ymle, and the ylcs bezonde Ynde, 
where ben mo thpn 3000 yfbs : and so longe he wentc* be see and lond, apd so envi- 
roubd.tlio \Vorld ho many scysons, that he fond an yle, where he herde speke his 
owne iaugage, callyuge on oxen in the plowghc, su’che wondes as men speke n to bestes 
in his owne con tree : whereof he haddegret mervayle : for he kriewe not how it mighte 
be, , llut I seye, that he had gon so longe, be londe and be see, that he had envy- 
round alle the erthe, that he was comeu azen envirounynge, that is to seye, goynge 
al><)ii te, unto jiis owne marches, zif he wolde have passed forthe, til he had founden 
his contree and his owne knouleche. But he turned azen from thens, from whens he 
yva8 Come fro ; and so he loste moche peynefulle labour, as him self seyde, a gret 
while aftro, that he was comen hom. For it befcllc al’tre, that he wente in to Nor- 
woye •, ami there tempest of the see toke him ; and he any ved in an yle ; and whan 
he was in that yle, he knew wel, that it was the yle, where he had herd speke his owne 
langage before, and the callynge of the oxen at -the plowghe : and that was possible 
thiugev But how it semethe to syniple men qnlerned, that men jie mowe not go 
uiulrc the erthe, and also that men scholde fuiJe toward the hevene, from undre ! But 
that may not be, upon lesse, than wee mowe fade toward hevene, fro the erthe, where 
wee bon. For fro what partie of the erthe, that men duelle, outhcr aboven or be- 
ncthen, it semethe alweyes to hem that ducllen, that t,hei gon more righte than ony 
other folk. And righte as it semethe to us, that thei hen undre us, righte to it 
semethe item, that wee ben undre Jhcni. For zif a man mighte fade fro the erthe 
unto the firmament; be grettere 4 resoun, the erthe and the see, that ben so gretc and 
so hevy, scholde fallen to the firmament : but that may not be : and theriore seithe 
oure Lord God, Non timeas me, qui suspendi terra ex niehilo? And alle be it, that it 
be possible thing, that meu may so envyronne alle the world, natheles of a 1000 per* 
sones, <vn ne myghte not happen to retnrnen in to his contrfce. For, for the gretnesse 
of the erthe and of the see, men may go be a 1000 and a l (XX) other weyes, that no man 
cowdc redye him perfitely toward the parties that he cam fro, but zif it were be 
avenlure and liapp, or be the grace of God. For the ertlie is fulle large and fulle 
gret, and holt in roundnesse and aboute envyroun, be aboven and benethen £0495 
myles, altre the Q))ynyoun of the aide wise istronomeres. And here seyenges 1 re* 
prevc noughtc. But wire t my lytylle wyt, it semethe me, savynge here reverence, 
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’ that * is more. And for to have, bettere understoudyqgc, I seye thus, be Uier 
vinagyhed a figure, that bathe a gret compas ; , and aboute the poynt of the gret 
compas, that is dept the centre, be made another l:tiUc coiupas : than afW, be the 
'gtet compass devised be lines in manye parties ; ami that alle the lynes mceten at the 
centre ; so that in is many parties, as the grete compas schal be departed, in als 
manye, schalle be departed the litiite, that is aboute the centre, alle be it, that the 
spaces ben lessc. Now thanne,*be the gret compas ^presented for the JirmameiH, 
and the Utille compas represented for the erthe. Now thanne the firmament is de- 
vysed, be astronomeres, in 12 signes ; and every signe is devysed in 30 degrees, that 
is 360 degrees, that the firmamente hath aboven. Also, be the erthe devysed in als 
many parties, as the firmament ; and lat every partye answere to a degree of llta 
firmament : and wytethe it wel, that afire the auctoures of astronomye, 700 fiirlonges 
of erthe answeren to a degree of the firmament; and tho ben 87 miles and & fur* 
longes. * Now be tdi at here multiplyed he 3<>0 sillies ; and than the* hen 31,000 my lea, 
every of 8 fiirlonges, afire myles of oure coiitree. So moche halite the crtlic in 
roundnesse, and of lieghte enviroun, afire ntvn opynymm and myn umlirstondynge. 
And* zee schulle undirstondc, that afire the opynyouu of oidp wise philosophies anil 
astronomeres, oure contrce ne lrelond no Wales lie Scotload ne Norwcye ne fin- 
other yles costynge to Item, ne ben not in the supe$licvaltc cownted aboven the 
erthe; as jt schewcthe be alle., the bokes of astronomye. ’For the. sijpet iieialtee of the 
erthe is departed in. 7 parties, for the 7 phuietes : and tho parties ben clopt cly males. 
And oure parties be not of the j cly mates : for thei ben descendynge toward the 
West. And also these yles of Ynde, which belli eveite azeust us, beth.ooglit reekned 
iit the climates : for thei ben azenst us, that ben in the lowe contrce. And tho 
7 clymates strecchen hem envyreunyngc the world. 

* li. “ And I John Maundevylle kuyghte aboveseyd, (alle thoughc l .be unworthi) 
that departed from otire conlrees and passed the sec, the zeer of grace 13*22. that have 
passed manye londos and manye yles and conlrees, and cerched ntanyc fulle straunge 
places, and have ben irt many a fulle gode honourable companye, and at many a faire 
dede of artnes, (alle bewit that I dide none myselfj for myn unable insuffmnee) now 
l am comen horn (mawgree iny self) to reste: lor gowtes, artetykes, that me dis* 
treynen, tho dtffynen the eiule of my labour, azenst my wille (God knowclhc.j And 
thus takynge solace in my wrecched rpste, recordynge the tyine passed, 1 huve ful- 
filled theise thiuges and put tv hem t cry ten in this bo Ice, as it xeo Ide come in to' my mynde, 
the seer of grace 1356 in the 3 t zeerc that I departede from oure con tries. Wherfbre I 
preye to alle the rederes and heferes of this bokc, zif it plese hem, that thei wotde 
pfeyen to God for me ; and I. schalle preye for hem. And alle tho that seyn for 
roe a Pater noster, with an Ave Maria, that God forzove me my sy lines, I make hem 
partneres and grauntc hem part of alle the gode pilgrimages ami of alle the gode dedes, 
that I have don, zif ony be to his plesance : anil noghle only of tho, but of alle that 
evere I schalle do unto my lyfes ende. And 1 beseche Almyghfy God, fro whom 
alle godenessc and grace comethe fro, that he vouchesaf, of his excellent mercy and 
habundant grace, to fulle fylle hire soulcs with inspiracioun of the Holy Gom, in 
makynge defence of alle hire gostly enemyes here in erthe, to hire salvaciou/t,- bothe 
of body and soule ; to worschipe and thankynge of him, that' is three and on, 
withouten begynnynge and without endynge ; that is withouten qualitee, good, and 
withouten quantytee, gret; that in alle places is present, and alle thinges contenyn- 
ynge ; the whiche that no goodnesse. may amende, ne non cvellc empeyre; that in 
perieyte trynytee lyvethe and regnethe God, be alle worldes and bo alle tyincs. 
Amen, Amen, Amen.” 
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£Of Wicliffc's style abundant specimen . has been given in his translation of' 
the first chapter ofi St. Luke opposed to the ancient ‘Anglo-Saxon. Of his Original 
composition a brief specimen may be taken from his Objections against Friars. 

** Freres praisen* more their *rotten habite then the wqrshipfull body of cAu' 
I/>rd Jesu Christ*, for they techen lords and napaeliche ladies,* that if they dien in 
Francis’s habite, they shulden never come to hell* for virtue thereof. 

1 “ ’Also Frtfres beggen without nede for their owTVrich sect. 

“ Freres also keepen .not correction of the Gospel against their brethren that 
trespasaen, but cruelly don them to painful prison.” 

^Wiclifte died* in 1884/ 

*Contemponuy#ritli him was John do Trovisa, Vicar of Bcrkcleyrin Gloucestershire; 
who translated the Polychrontcon of Higden, and ‘Bartholomscus de Proprietatibus 
llerhm ; and has had the reputation of having produced an English version of the 
Bible, which however has in vain been sought tor. From the version of •Higdeu, 
partly made in 188.5, the following extracts arc highly interesting; both as they re- 
spect thfe language and custom of tne time. • 

“ ($) As it is know how many maner peplc beth in this Ilonde, ther betli also «ol* so 
meny pcple langages ajm tonges. Notheles Walschemen and Scottes, that beth nou^t 
ymcolcd with othir natiouns^holdeth wel neig her first langage and speche. But yett 
the Scottes, that were somtyme confederate and wpned with the Pieces, drawe 
son! what allftr her speche. But the Fletmnynges,’ that woneth. in the west side of 
Wales, havetii ylette her atraunge speche, and speketh Saxonlich enou;^. Also 
. Englischemen, thou? they had from the begiunyng thre maner speche, southren, 
bortfyren, and my duel 1 speche in the inyddcll of the lond, as thei ^oine of the tine 
maner peplc of Germania { notheles by commixtiony and medlyng, first with Danes, 
and afterward with Normans, in many the contray langage is appaired. For soirte 
usith strang wlafFynge, chitering, harryng and gurryng, grisbyting. This apairynge 
pf the birthe tongc is bicause oftwey thinges : oon is, for children in scole agens the 
usage and maner of alle other natiouns beth compellid for to lcve her owne langage, 
and for to constrewe her lessons and h$r thinges a Frensche,* and haveth siththe that 
the Normans came first in to F.nglond, Also gentilmens children beth ytaught for 
to speke Frensche from the time that thei both rokked in her cradel, and kunneth 
speke and play with a childes brooche. And uplondische men woll likne hem selfe 
to gentilmfen, and fondith with grete bysinesse for to speke Frensche f<jr to be the 
more ytold of.” 

.So far is a translation from Higden : Trevisa then hdds bis owp observation. 

“ This n\aner w ? as miche yused tofore the first morcyn, and is siththe somdel 
ychaungide. For Johan Cornwail, a roaister of gramer, chaungide the lore of gnuner 
scole and construction of Frensche in toEnglisch; and Richard Pencriche lemed 
that manev techyng of hym ; and othir men of Pencrich ; so that now in the yere qf 
our Lord M. CCC. LXXXF. qf the second king Richard after the Conquest nyne, in 
alle the graracr scoles of Englond, children leveth Frensche, and construeth and 
lerncth an Englisch, and haveth thereby avantage in oon side, and desavautage in 
anothei*. Her avauntage is that thei lerneth her gramer in* lasse time than children 
were wont to do ;* desavauntage is, that now children of gramer scole kunneth no 
more Frensche, then can her lifte heelc. And it is harm for hem and thei schul passe 


•(*) [MS. I lari. 1900 . Brit. Mus. Part of the citation, which 1 have made, is given by several 
of our antiquaries, r\pt without some verbal variations. Bat the whale passage has been printed by 
Caxton, in which arc many differences and evident mistakes.] 
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the see, and travaile in straunge 1 ondes and in many other places also. Also geqtel 
men hatveth now my die ylefte lor to teclie her children Frensche." 

.The translation is then resumed , •* 

* “ Hit semeth a grctc wonder, how Englisch, that is the birthc tonge of English- 
men, and her owne Irfngage and tonges, is so dyverse of sotm in this oon llond.” 

Trevisa dates the conclusion of his translation in 1387 . Tanner says that he died, 
very old, in 1412 . * * . . * 

Ritson mentions an indenture of 1343 , as the' oldest English instrument known. 
Tyrwhitt had discovered no instance of tl)g English language in parliamentary pro- 
ceedings earlier than 1398 . ltitson, however, refers to one of 1388 .] ‘ 

* 

[Section IX. Gower . ' Chaucer. John the Chaplain. Lydgate, j 

The first of our authors, who can properly be said to have written English, was* Sir 
John Gcftver, who, iu his Confession of a Lover, calls Chaucer his disciple, anti may 
therefore be considered as the father of our poetry. 

, . [Dr. Johnson is mistaken in skying that Gower calls Chaucer his disciple ; for (/) it 
is Veflus, whom Gower describes, at the close of his Confassio Arnaults, claiming 
Chaucer as her scholar and bard. That Gower is to be placed 'before Chancel- is un- 
questionable. He was born before Chaucer. Authors both historical and poetical, 
in the century after the decease of these poets, usually coupling their names and 
describing their accomplishments, place Gower before Chaucer ; not intending pre- 
cedence in respect to talents, but merely to seniority. John Fox observes, that “ be 
(Chaucer) and Gower were both of one time ; although it seemeth that Gower was a 
gr&at deale his ancient.**'} 

, “ Nowe for to speke of the commune, 

It is to drede of that fortune. 

Which hath befiillc in sondryc tondes : 

*But ofte for definite of* bondcs 
All sodeinly, er it he wist, 

A tunne, whan his lie arist 
Tobreketh, and renneth all aboute, 

Whiche els snulde nought gone out. 

“ And eke full ofte a littell skard 
Vpon a banke, er men be ware. 

Let in th$ streme, whiche with gret peine. 

If any man it shall restreine. 

Where lawe faillcth, errour groweth. 

He is not wise, who that ne troweth. 

For it hath pruned oft er this.. 

And thus the common clamour is 
In cuery londe, where people dwelleth : 

And ecne in his complainte telleth, 

How that the worlde is miswent, 

And thervpon his jugement 
Yeueth euery man in sondrie wise : 

But what man wolde him selfe anise 
His conscience, and nought misuse, 

He mate well at the first excuse 

(<) [Ulustr. of Gower and Chaucer, IhIO, p.'xxxiii.) 
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Bis god, whiche euer stant in one, 

Jn him there is defautc none • 

So must*it stande vpon ws selue, 

Nought oifly vpon ten ne tw'elue. 

But plenarly vpon vs all. , 

For tnan i> cause pf that Shall fall." 

* • • • 

[It would be unjust to, the fathet of English poetry, as Dr. Johnson calls him, to 
exemplify his art only in the preceding $ry citation. I therefore add a specimen of 
his fancy in describing, the feelings of a lover; in which, as I have elsewhere ob- 
served, lie approaches the tender gallantry of Petrarch; and to, which the descrip- 
tion of Milton’s inusick, that “ takes the prison’d \soul and laps it* in Elysiuffi,” is 
akiiv ♦ 

As the windes of the South 
Ben most of alle jiebonaire ; 

So, whan hir liste to speke faire. 

The vertue of hir goodly speche 
.•Is verily niyn hertes lcche. 

And if it so befalle among, 

That she carol upon a song, , 

Whan I it hear, I am so fedd, 

That I am fro miself so le Jd 
As though I were in Paradis : 

For ccrtes, as to inyn avis, 

Whan I heare of her voice the steven. 

Me thinketh it is is a blisse of heven.”J 

The history of our language is now brought to the point at which the history of 
our poetry is generally supposed to commence, the time of the illustrious Geoflry 
C'hancer, who may perhaps, with great justice, be stiled the tirst of our versifyers who 
wrote poetically. He does not however appear tp have deserved all the praise which 
he Juw received, or all the censure that he has, suffered. Drydcn, who, mistaking 
genius. for learning, in confidence of his abilities, ventured to write of what he had 
not examined, ascribes to Chaucer the first refihement of our numbers, the first pro- 
duction of easy ami natural rhymes, and the improvement of our language, by words 
borrowed from the piore polished languages of thg continent. Skinner contrarily 
blames him in harsh terms for having vitiated his native speech ■by whole cartloads qf 
foreign xcordb. But be that reads the works of Gower will find smooth numbers and 
easy rhymes, of which Chaucer is supposed to have been the inventor, and the French 
words, whether good or bad, of winch Chaucer is charged as the importer. Some 
innovations ho might probably make, like others, in the infancy of our poetry, which 
the paucity of hooks does not allow us to discover with particular exactness; but the 
works of Gower and Lydgate sufficiently evince, that his diction was in general like 
that of his contemporaries : and some improvements he •undoubtedly made by the 
various disposition* of his rhymes, and by the mixturg of different numbers, in which 
lie seems to haye'hcen happy and judicious. I have selected several specimens both 
of his prose and verse ; and among them, part of his translation of Boethius, to which 
another versitm, made in the time of queen Mary, is opposed. It would be improper 
to quote very sparingly an author of so much reputation, or to make very large 
extracts from a book so generally known. 
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• * . I Chaucer. . , 

“ Aias! I wepyng am constrained to be- 
gin verse of sorowfull matter, that whilom 
*iw florishyng studie made delitnble ditees. 
For lo ! rendyng muses of Poetes enditen 
to me thinges to be writen, and vlrerie 
teres. At laste no drede ne v might over- 
came tho muses, that the! ne werreu fel- 
lowes, and folowedOn my Waie, that is to 
saie, when 1 was exiled, thei that weron 
of mv youth whitjnn welfuU and grene, 
comforten now sorowfull wierdfts of me 
oldo man : for elde is comen ‘unwdrely 
upon mo, hasted ,by the harmes that I 
have, and sorowc hath cominuunde<L liis 
age to be in me. Ilcres horo. aren shad 

* ovi'i^meliche, upon my bed : and the 
slack c skinne tremblcth of mine empted 
bodie. Thilke deth of men is welelull, 
that he up cometh not in yqrcs that be 
swete, but cometh to wretches often 
ielcped : Alas, alas 1 with how dele an 
ere deth cruel! turnctli awaie fro wretches, 
ami naicth for to close wepyng eyen. 
While fordiuc unfaithfull favoured me 
with light godes, that sorowfull home, that 
is to saie, the deth, had almoste drentc 
myne heddest but now for fortune cloudic 
hath chaunged her <leeevahle*there to me- 
warde, mvnc unpitogs life draweth along 
ungrcable dwellyngcs. O ye my frendes, 
what, or whereto avaunted ye me So ben 
welfull ? For he tliat hath fallin, stodf in 
no stedfast deg re. 

“ In the* mcne while, that 1 still record 
these thynges with my self, and marked 
my wcpclie com plain t*e with office of poinc- 
tell : I saugh stondyng aboven the hight 
of myn lied a woman of full gretc reve- 
rence, by semWaunt. Her eyen brennyng, 
and clere, scyng over the common might 
of menne, with a lively colour, and with 
soche vigour and strength that it ne might 
not be uempneitf all were’it so, that she 
were full of so grete age, that inenne 
woulden not trowen in no mancre, that 
she were of oar elder: 

“ The stature of her was of doutous 
Judgemente, for sometyme sBI constrained 
and shronke her selven, like to the com- 
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, Col vile. , # 

“ J that* in tying of prosperito, and 
floryshing studye, maejp pleasauute and 
delectable dities, qr verses: alas now, 
beyngheauyand sad oncrtlirowen in aduer- 
siue, am compelled to felc and tast heui- 
nes and greif. Ueholde the muses PoctidUl, 
that ‘is to saye: the pleasure that is in 
poetes verses, do appoynt me, and compel 
me to writ these verses in'meter, aijd the 
sorowfull verses do wet jny wretched face 
with very waterye teares, yssuinge out of 1 
my eyes for sorowe. YVhiche musdfe no 
feare without doute could ouereome, but 
that tliey wold folow me in niy iourney of 
exile or banishment. Sometyme' the ioye 
of happy and lusjly delectable youth dyd 
comfort me, anrVnowe the course of so 
rowfull oldc age causeth me to reioyse. 
For hasty old age vnloked for is come 
vpon me with al her incomilioditk's *and 
euyls, and sorow hath comnxaundetl ami 
hroughte me into the same, old age, that 
is to say : that sorowe. causeth me Jo life 
olde, before m,y time come of olde age. 
The lioer hearcs do growe ,vntimely vpon 
my heade, and my reuiicd skynne trem- 
hleth my flesh^cleaiie consumed and wasted 
with sorowc. , Marines death is happy, that 
cometh not in youth, when a man is lustyc, 
and in pleasure or*welth : hut in time of 
aduersitie, when it is often dexyred. Alas 
Alas howe dull and deffe lie the cares of 
cruel death, &c. * 

“ Whylcs that 1 considcrydde pry- 
uylyc with my selfc the thynges before 
sayd, and dcscrybed my wofujl complayntc 
after the mailer and oftyoe of a wrytter, 
me thought I sawc a woman stand oner 
my head of a reuerend countcnaunce, 
hauyng qtiycke and glysteryng clere eyes, 
aboue the common sorte of men in lyuely 
and delectable coloure, aiul fid of strength, 
although slie serned so olde that? by no 
iueancs she is thought tp be one of this 
cure tyme, her stature 4s of doutefiil 
knowledge, for nowc.she shewethe hersclfe 
at the commcn length or statur of men, 
and other whiles she someth so high, as 
though s|)e torched heuen with, the crown 
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moa inesure of menne : Aiul sometyme it 
sumed, that she touched the hevcn with the 
hight of hfer hcddfc And when %he hove 
•her hcddc higher, she perced the self 
hevcn, so that the sight of menne lokvng 
was in ydell ner clothes wer mijkecl of 
right Tlelie th redes, and subtcl £raft of per- 
durable matter. .The whiehe clothes she 
had woven with her owue handcs, as l 
knewo well after by her self declaryng, 
t and shewyng to* me the bcailtie : 'fhc 
whichc clothes a darknesse of a fbrleten 
and ^ispised elde hail dusked and darked, 
as it is wonte to durkc by smoked Images. 

“ In the nctherest hemme and border, 
of these* clothes menne reddc iwoven 
therein a Cirekishc A. t^at signifieth the 
life actix^, and above .fhat letter, in the 
hicst liordure, a (irckisheC. that signifieth 
the Jife contemplatifc. And betwene these 
two letters tfiorc were seen degrees nobly 
wrought, in^maner of ladders, by whiehe 
• degrees menne might cliinben from the 
ndtharest letter to tkyp npperest : nathelessc 
liandes of some, men hadden kerve that 
clothe, by violence or by strength, and 
cveriehc manne of ’hem had borne avvaic 
seiche poees, as he might .gotten. And 
forsothe this foresaied woman hare smale 
1 >okes in her right hande, and in her left 
hand she bare a scepter. And when she 
sawe those Poeticull muses approchyng 
about hiv bed, and emlityng wordes to 
inv wepynges, she was a little amoved, 
aiid glowed with cruell even. \yho (<[$> 
she) hath sulfered apfiroehen to this hike 
manne these commen strompettes, of which 
is the place that menne eallen Theatre, 
the whiehe onolv no asswagen not his 
sorowes with remedies, but*th£i would 
feden and norishe hym with swete venime? 
Korsothc that, ben tho that with thornes, 
and prickynges of talentes of utfeecions, 
whiehe* that bon pothvng fructuous nor 
profitable, distroi«m the Come, plentuous 
of fmietes of reaon. For thei holdcn hertea 
of men in usage, but thei ne deliver no 
folke fio mahulie. But if ye muses had 
witlulrawon.fro me with your flatteries 
any uneeiwiyng and unprofitable manne, 


of her hed. And when she wold kttetch ' 
fourth her* hed hygher, it also fierced 
thorough hcaticn, so jhat mens syghie 
coulde not attaine, to behold her. Hftr* 
vestures or cloths tftere perfeyt of the 
finystfc th redes, and subtyll workeman- 
sliyp, and ofsubstauncc permanent, whych 
vesturs she had woiien with her own hands 
as 1 perceyued after by her ownc saiynge. 
The kynde or beawtye of the whyclie ves- 
tures, a certaynef darhenw or rather ig- 
noraunce'of olden es forgotten hadde ob- 
scured and darkened, as the smoke is wont 
to darken Images that* stand ny^he the 
smoke. In the lower parte of the said 
vestures wa* read the (Jr eke letter 1*. wouen 
whych signifyeth practise os actyffty and * 
in the hvgher part of the vestures the 
Grekc letter T. which estandeth for theo- 
rica, that signifieth speculaciop tir con- 
templation. And betwene both the 
say (1 letters were sene oertavne degrees, 
wrought alter tile mailer of ladders, where- 
in was as it were a passage or wave vn 
steppes «or degrees from the* lower part 
wher the letter P. was which is \mldr- 
stand from practys or actyf, unto the 
hygher parte wher the IctCbr T. was 
whych is vrfderstand speculacion or con- 
templacion. Neuertheles the liandes of 
some vyolentc persones had cut the sayde 
vesturvs and had* taken awaye eertayne 
pecs thereof, such as euerv one coulde 
catch. And she her selfc dyd bare in her 
ryglit hand litel bokes, and in her lefte 
hande a ‘sceptre, which foresayd pliylo- 
sophy (when she saw the muses poetycal 
present at my bed, spekyng sorrowful 
wordes to my wepynges) beyng angry 
sayd ( with terrible or frownynge counte* 
naunce) who su fired these crafty harlottes 
to com to thys sveke man? whych can 
help hym by no means of hys griefe by 
any kind of medicines, but rather increase 
the same with swete poyson. These be 
they that doo destroye the fertife and 
plentious commodytyes of reason and the 
fruytts therof wyth . their pryckynge 
thornes, or barren afiectes and accustome 
or subdue mens myndes with sickcncs. 
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’ as bevf wont to fipde commenly eipong 
the ptfple, I would well suffre the lasse 
gtevously. For why, in soche an unpro- 
*fkable man myiie* ententes were nodiyng 
endamaged, llut yte withdrowen fro me 
this man, that hath ben nourished in my 
studies or scoles of Eleaticis, and of Aea- 
demicis m Groce. But goeth now rather 
atvaie ye* Mermaidens, whiche that ben 
swcte, till it be at the last, and suffretli 
this man to l>v cured and heled by my 
muses, that is to say, by my* notefull 
sciences. And thus this conipanie of 
muses iblamcd canton wrothly the chcrc 
dounward to the yerth, and shewing by 
reduesso ther shame, thei passeden sorow- 
“ fully, the tluyshohle. And 1 of whom 
the sight plounged in teres was darked, 
so that 1 ne might not know what that 
womairw^s, of so Imperial aycthoritie, 1 
woxe all abashed and stonied, and'east my 
sight douno to the yerth, and began still 
for to abide what she would doen after- 
ward. Then came she nere, and set her 
dounc upoh the uttercst comes of my 
bt?d, and she bcholdyng my chore, that 
was cast to the yerth, hevie and grevous 
of wcpjng, complained with these wordes 
(that I shall saine) the 4 perturbation of 
my thought.” 


and heuynes, jyul do not delyucr or locale 
them, of the same. But yf your flatterye 
had comteyc^ or wy tlyirawcn -from nic, 
any vwlernyd man as the comen sorte of 
people arc wonte to he, I collide haue* 
ben better contentyd, for in that mv 
' worke ‘should not be hurt* or hynderyd. 
But you hauc taken • and conucycd from 
me thys man that hath* ben broughtc vp 
in the studyes of, Aristotcl and ot‘ Plato. 
But yet get you hence; maremaids (that 
seme swetc uutyll you luuie brought a 
man to deathc) and stiller me to Aealo. 
thys my mail wyth my muses or scyences 
that be holsome and good. And oiler that 
‘philosophy had spoken these wordes the 
sayd company e .of the musys pocticall 
beynge rebukyd'wul sad, caste dawn their 
countenaunce to the groimde, and by 
blussyng confessed thciy shanifastncs, and 
went out of the dores. But* 1 (that *liad 
my syght dull and blynd wyth wcpyng, 
so that I knew not what w.oman this was , 
hauyng soo great auctfroritic) was amasyd 
or astonyed, aud lokyng downewartl, to- • 
warde the grounde, I began pryv'ylye to 
look what thyng she would saye ferther, 
tlien she had said. Then she approching 
and drawynge nere vnlo me, sat downe, 
&c,” 


The Conclusions of the Astholabie. * 

“ This bonk ( written to his son in ttie year of our Lord 1391, and in the of King 
Richard II.) standeth so good at this day, especially for Ike horizon of Oxford, as 

in the opinion of the learned it cannot be amended, says an Edit, of Chaucer.” 

• 

“ Lytel r.owys my sonne, i percevc well by ccrtaine evidences thyne abylyte to 
leme scyences, touching nombres and proporcions, and also well consyilre I tfiy besyc 
prayer in especyal to lernc the tretyse of the astrolahye. Than for as inochc as a 
philosopher saithe, he wrapeth hyiu in his frende, that condiscendeth to the ryghtfull 
prayers of his frende: therfore I have given the a sufficient astrolahye lor oure 
orizont, compowncd after the latitude of Oxenforde : upon the whiche by mcdiacion 
of this lytell tretise, I purpose to teche the a ccrtaine nomhre of conclusions per- 
tainynge to this same instrument. I say a ccrtaine nomhre of conclusions lor thre 
causes, the first cause is this. Truste wel that al the conclusions that have be 
founden, or ells possiblye might be founde in so noble an instruments in the astro- 
labye, ben unknowen perfltely to anyc mortal man in this region, as I suppose. 
Another cause is thui, that sotnely in any cartes of the astrolahye that I have ysene, 
ther ben some conclusions, that wol not in al thinges perfourme ther bejiestes ; and 

h 2 
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soiqe of ’hem ben to habile to thy tender age pf ten yere to concevc. This* twitbe ■ 
divided in live pastes, wil 1 sheye the wondir light rules and naked woities in 
Englishe,*for Latine nc cau^t tlieu nat yet hut syuale, my litcl sonnc. llut nevertbfc* 
please sufliseth to the these ftfewc couclusyons in Englishe, as well as sufliseth to these* 
noble clerkcs Grokos these same conclusions in Greke, and to theArabines in Arabike, 
and to Jewes in Hcbrewe, and to the Latin folk i> in Latyn : whiehe Latyu Jolke had 
'hfcimfirste out of other divert iangages, and write ’hem in ther owne tonge, that is 
to faine in Latine. . 4 

w And God wote that in all these languages and in manye mo, have these, conelw- 
syons.bcn niifik*ientlye lerned and taught, and yet by divers rules, right its divers 
pathos leden dive/s folke the riglit waye to Home. , . 

• ** Now' wol I pray mekely every person discrete, ’that redeth or heroth this lityl 

tretfee to have my mile enlenting excused, and my supertiuite of worde>, lor two 
cuuses. The first cause is, (or that curious cudityug and luirde sentences is ful bevy 
at ones, for soeh a childc to Icrnc. And the seconde cause is this, that sothely me 
semeth better to writen unto a childe twfte a gode sentence, that he forietc it ones. 
And, Lowis, if it be so that I shewe the in my litli Englishe, as tn;w conclusions* 
touching this mater, snul not only as trewo but as many and subtil conclusions as 
J>cn y shewed in Latin*, in any comon tretise of the astrolabye, conne me the more 
thankc, and pray 5 God save the kinge, that is lorde this langage, and qjl that him 
faith bercth • and obcicth cvcriche in his degree, the more and the lasse. Hut con- 
sydreth well, that I ne usnrpe not to have founefeu this werke of my labour or of 
. myne engin. . I 11’aine blit a leude compilatour of the labouru of ohle astrologicrfS, 
and have it translated in inyn Englishe onely for thy doctrine : and with this s wend a 
-* «hal I slene envy. . • 

• “ The first party. 

“ The first partye of this tretise shall roherce the figures, and the mcnibres of 
thyuc astrolaby, by cause that tlmu slialte have the greter knowinge of thine owne 
instrument. 


• “ The scconde party. 

* i% The*seconde partye shal techc the to werkefi the very praetike of the foresaul 
conclusions, as fcrlbrthc and also narowe as may be shewed in so smale an instrument 

f rortatife afioutc. For wel wote every astrologies that smallest fractions ne wol not 
je shewed in so smal an instrument, as in»*ubtU tables calculed for a cause. 

i * 

. The Prologue qj'thc Testjuext m Love. 

; « Many men there ben, that with ores openly sprad so nioehc swalowen the deli- 
ciousncsse of jestes and of ryme,. by queint Kuittiiige coloures, that of the godenesse 
or of the badnesse of the sentence take they litcl rode or els none. 

« Sothelye dnlle witte and a thoughtfullc sonic so sore have mined and grafted in 
my spirites, that Soehc craft of eniTitinge woll nat hen of mine acquaintauncc. And 
for rude wordes and boistous perccn the berte of the hcrur to the inrest point, and 
pfanten there the sentence of thinges, so that with litcl helpo it is able to spring, this 
hokc, that nothynge hath of the grete flodc of wytte, ne of semelychc colours, is 
doiven wjth rude wordes and boistous, and so draw’ togiScr to maken the catchers 
thorof ben the more redy to hent sentence. 

“ Some men there ben, that painten with colours riche and* some with wers, as 
with red inhe, ancf some with coles and chalke: and yet is there gode matter to the 
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leucf© peple of tlivlke chalkye purtreyture, as 'hem think^h for the time, and up- 
ward the syght of the better colours yeven to Miepi more joye for. the first leudenesse. 
Staothly this leude dowdy occupacyon is not to praySe, bi\t by the leude, for comenlv 
leude leudenesse commendeth. Eke it shal yeve sight that other precyouwthynges shall 
be the more in rcvereftce. In Latin apd French hath many soveraine wiltos had grete do* 
lyte to endite, and have many noble thinges fttlfilde, ^>nt certes there ben some that spo- 
ken thcr poisye mater in Frenche, of wniche speche thfl Frenche men Have as gbdc a 
fantasyc as we have in heryng of Frenche mens Englishe. And many termes there ben 
in Knglyshe, whiche unnetli we Englishe men connen declare the knowlcginge : howe 
should than a Frenche man borne ? soche termes connejumpere in his matter, but as 
the jay chatereth Englishe. Right so tritely the urUlerstaiulyn of Englishmen woll 
not. stretche to the privie termes m Frenche, what so ever we hosten of straunge lan- 
gage. Let than derkes enditen in Latin, for they have the propertie of science,^ and 
the knowingc in that facultie : and lette Frenche men in thcr Frenche also enditen 
ther queint termes, for it is kymlejy to ther mouthes j and let us shewe our fantasies in 
such wordes as we lerneden of our dame’s tonge. And although this boke be lytel 
‘thank worthy Jfor the leudnessc in travaile, yet soch writitjg exiten men to thilke 
thinges that ben necessarie: for every man tlicrby may as by a perpetual ‘myrrour 
sene the vices or vertues of other, in whyche thynge lightly may be conceved to eschuo 
perils, and necessaries to catch, after as aventures have fallen to other pepl<> or 
persons. * # * • 

“ Certes the soverainst thinge of desire and most creture resonable, have or els 
sWnld have full appetite to ther perfeccyon : un resonable bestesmowen not, sithe reson 
hath in ’hem no workinge : than resonable that wol not, is compuNsoncd to unrfsou* 
able, and made lyke ’hem. Forsothe the most soveraine and final pe^feccion of man 
is’in knowynge of a sothe, withouten any entent deccvable, and iu love of one very 
God, that is inchaungeable, that is to knowc, and love his creator. 

“ Nowe principally the ipene to brynge in knowleging and lovynge his rrcatoiut 
is the consideracyon of thynges made by the creatour, wher through by thylkc thinges 
that ben made, understandynge here to our wyttes, arne the unsene pryvities of (tod 
made to us syghtfull and knowinge, in our contemplacion and rnidcrstondingc. These 
thinges than forsothe moche bringen us to the lul knowlcginge sothe, and to the par* 
fyte love of the maker of hevenly thynges. Lo! David saith : thou haste dclitcd me 
in makinge, as who saith, to have dclite in the tune how God hat lent, me *n consider* 
acion of thy makinge. Wherof Aristotle hfrthc bol^e de Animalibus, saith to naturell 
philosophers : it is a grete likyifge in love of knowinge ther t’rctoure : and also in 
knowinge of causes in kindclye thynges, considrid forsothe the formes of k indelye 
thinges and the shap, a gret kyndcly love we shulde have to tiie workman that ’hem 
made. The crafte of a workman is shewed in the work. Hcreforc trulie the philo- 
sophers with a lyvcly studie manie .noble thinges, riglite precious, and worthy to mc- 
morye, writen, and by a gret swet and travaillc to us lefTtcn of causes the properties 
in natures of^hinges, to whiche therfore philosophers it was more joy, more lykinge, 
more herty lust in kindely # vertues and matters of reson the perfection by busy study 
to knowc, than to. have hail all the tresour, al the richcsse, al the viyne glory, tnat tile 
passed emperours, princes, or kinges liadden. Therfore the names of ’hem in the 
boke of perpctuall memorie in vertue and nece arne writen ; and in the contrarje, 
that is to saine, in Styxc the foule pittc of liclle arne thilke pressed that soch gode* 
nes hated. And bicause this boke shall be of love, and the prime causes of stenng in 
that doinge with passions and disescs for wantinge of desire, I wd that ^iis boke be 
cleped the testament of love. • • 
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V But nowe thou reder, who is thilke that will not in scorue laughe, to liere a dw'&rfe 
of els halfe a man, say he wil rendu, out the s we rile of ‘Hercules handes, and also he 
shultle set- Hercules (jades a mile yet terther, aijd over that he had power of strength 
.to pull up the spere, ^hat Alisander the noble might never wagge, and that passingc 
al thinge to ben may ate r of I’raunce by might, there as the nolHe gracious Edwarde 
the thirde for al his grete prowesse in victories n« might al yet conqucre ? 

H * Certes 1 wote well, ther tdmll be made more seorne and jape of me, that I so un- 
worthcly clothed altogithcr in the cioudic cloudc of unconning, wil putten me in prees 
to speak of love, or els of the causes in that matter, si then al the grettemt clerkes han 
had ypough to don, anil as who saith gathered uj) clone tofornc ’hem, ami with ther 
sharp nithes of conning al mowen and made therof grete rekes ayd noble, fill of al 
plenties to fede me and many an other. Envye fotfsothe commemleth nonghte his 
resold, that he hath in bain, he it never so trusty. And although these noble ropers, 
as gode workmen and worthy ther hier, han al draw and boundc up in the shoves, and 
made many shockes, yet have I unsample to ga'&er the smale crommes, and fuilin nia 
walet oftho that fallen from the bourne Among the srualle houndes, notwithstanding 
the travaile of the almoigner, that hath draw up in the cloth al the ;vmissailgs, 4 as ' 
trenchoirrs, anil the relele to here to the almesse. Yet also have I leve of the noble 
husbande Boece, although 1 be a straunger of conningc to come after bis doctrine, 
ami these grete wprkmcn, and glenc my handfuls of the shedynge after ther handes, 
amf yf»me faile ought of my ful, to uncrc.se my porcion with that I slial drawe by 
privyties out of shockes ; a slye servaunte in his* owne helpe is often moche com- 
mended; knowyuge of trout he in causes of thynges, was more hardier in the firste 
sechgrs, and so suyth Aristotle, and lighter in us that han folowed after. For th£r„ 
passing study ban freshed our wittes, and cure underatandynge han excited ill consider- 
acion of troutji by slnirpuucs of ther resons. Utterly these thinges be no ilremes nc 
japes, to thrown to Imgges, it is lyfelyeh mete for cliildrcu of trouth, and as they me 
qctiden whan I pilgramed out of my kith in wintere, whan the w'ether out of mesurc 
was boislous, and the wylil wynd Boreas, as his kind asketli, with dryinge cobles 
maked the wawes of the ocean se so to arise unkindcly over the commune bankes that 
it was in point to spill all the erthe.” 

(/) The Prologue q/'the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer. 

“ Whanne that April with his shdures sote 
The droughts of March haflh perced to the rote. 

And bathed every veinc in swiche licour, . 

* Of whiclic vertue engendred is the flour f 
Whan Zephirus eke with his sote brethe 
Enspired hath in gyefy holt and hethe 

(/) [Dr. Johnson has copied both the poetry and prose of Chaucer from the edition of Urry in 
1721 • which Mr. Tyrwhitt, the last accomplished editor of the poet’s Canterbury Tales, pro- 
nounces most incorrect. Thus may be abundantly seen even by the comparison of so much of 
th e Prolhgue, ns Dr. Johnson took from Urry, with the text as uofv adopted from the excellent 
edition ofTyrwhitt. * With the text of the remaining poems we must be content, till an elaborate 
and correct edition of the poet’s works, which we greatly wont, be given. Perhaps some little 
help is afforded towards such mi importaut undertaking, in Illustrations of Gower and Chaucer, 
published in IfrlO; an account of several manuscripts ot Chaucer, containing hitherto unemployed 
materials, being there given. See p. 1 1(J — 132. Of* the prose of Chaucer there has been less* 
corruption.] t • 
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The tendre croppes, arpi tlie yonge soime 
Hath in the Ham his halte cours yronne, 

And smale foules makep njelodie, « 

That slepen alle night with open eyo> 

So prihcth hem nature in hir corages j 
Than lougen folk to gon on pilgrimages, 

And pahneres for to seken strange stronrkvs. 

To serve halwes couthc in soudry londes ; 

And specially, from every shires ende . 

Of Englclond, to Canterbury they wende, 

The Jioly blissful martyr for to seke, 

That hem hath holpen, whan that they were seke. 

“ Bcfclle, that, ‘in that seson oil a day. 

In .South werk at the Tabard as I Jay, 

Keily to weiulen on my pilgrimage 
To Canterbury with devoute forage, 

# At night was come into that hostel rie 
Wei nine anil twenty in a eompagnie 
O/’sondry i’olk, by aventure yfalle 
In felawship, and pilgrimes were they alle. 

That toward Canterbury woideu ride. 

The cliambres and tITe stables weren wide. 

And wel we weren esed atte beste. 

“ Anil shortly, whan the sonne was gone to restc, # 
So hadde I spoken ^vitli hem cvcrich on, 

That I was ol’ hir felawship anon. 

And made fbrword orly for to rise. 

To take oure way ther as I you devise. 

“ But natheles, while I have time and space, 

Or that l further in this tale pace. 

Me thinkclh it accordant to reson, 

To tcllen you alle the„condition 
Of echo of hem, so as it seined me. 

And whiche they weren, and of what degre ; 

And eke in what araie that tl^ey were inne : 

And at a knight than wol 1 firste begihne. 

‘ The Knight. 

“ A knight ther was, and that a*worthy mai , 
That fro the time that he firste began * 

To riden out, he loved chevalrie, 

% Trouthe and honour, fredom and curtesie. 
ful worthy was he in his lordes werre. 

And therto Tiadde he riddeft, no man ferre, 

As wel in Cristendom as in Ilethenesse, 

And ever honoured for his wort bin esse. 

“ At Alisandrc he was whan it was wonne. 

Ful often time he hadde the bord begonne 
Aboven alle nations in Pruce. 

In Lettowe hadde he reysed and in Iiucc, . 
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No cristen man so oftc of his degre. 

In Gcfnade at the siege eke huduc he he 
Of Algesir, and ri.lden in llelmarie. 

At Leyes was he, and at Satafie, 

Whan tliey were wonne ; and in the Crete see 
At many a noble armee haddc he he ; 

•And fought en for otlr faith at Tramisscnu 
In listes times, and ay slain his fo. 

* This ilke worthy knight haddc hen also 
.Somtime with the lord of Palatic. 

Agpn another hethen in Turkic: 

And evermore he haddc a sovereine p«s. 

And" though that he was worthy he wa.4 wise; 
And of his port as mcke as is a mayilc. 

He never yet no vilunic ne sayde 
In alle his lif, unto no matfbre wight, 
lie was a veray parfit gentil knight. 

“ But fcfr to telleii you of his araie, 

His hors* was good, but he was not gaie. 

Of fustian he wered a gipon, 

Alle besmott red with his habergeon, • 

For he was late ycomo fro his viage,* 

;Vnd wente for to don his pilgrimage.” 

The House of Fame. 

The First Boke. 

“ Now harken, as I have you saied. 
What, that 1 mettc or I abraied, 

Of December the teneth daie. 

When it was night, to slepe I laie, 
I{*ight as I was wontc for to docn. 

And fill aslepe wonder sone,* 

As he that was werie forgo 
On pilgrimage miles two 
To the corra of sainct Leonarde, 

To maken lithe that erst was htfrde. 

“ But as me slept me mettc I was 
Within a temple imade of glas. 

In whiche there weren mo images 
Of golde, sfandyng in sondrie stages, 
»8ettc in mo riche tabernacles, 

And with perre mo pinnacles. 

And mo curious portraitures 
And queint maner of fljgures 
Of golde worke, then I sawc ever. 

“ But certainly 1 n’ist never 
Where that it was, but well wist I 
It was of Venus redily • 

This temple, for in purtreiture 
I sawe*anone right her figure 
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Nakid fletyng in a se. 

And alsfl on her hedde parde 
Her rosy garland white and rctlde, 

And her combe to kembe lift* hedde. 

Her doves, and Dan Cunido 
Her blindc solme, an.d Vulapio, 

That in his lace was full broune.* 

“ But as I romcd up and doune, • 

I founde that on the wall there was 
Thus written on a table of bras. 

I woll now syng, if that I can,* 

The armc$, and also the man. 

That lirst came through his destine 
Fugitife fro Trove the count re 
In to Itaile, with full moche pine, 

[Jnto the strondes of Lavine, 

And tho began the storie anone, 

As I shall tellcn you cchone. 

« First sawe I the distraction 
Of Troic, through the Greke Sinon 
With his fafye untrue forswerynges, 

And with his chore and his lcsyngcs. 
That made a horse, brought into Troy, 
By whichc Trojans loste all her joy. 

" And after this was graved, alas i 
How llions castcll assailed was, 

And won, and kyng Priamus slain, 

And Politcs his sonne certain, 
Dispitously of Dan Pyrrhus. 

“ And next that sawe I how Venus. 
When that she sawe the castcll brendo, • 
Doune from heviti she gan disccnde. 
And bade her sonne ASneas fie, 

And how he fled, and how that he 
Escaped was from all the pre§, 

, And toke*hi$ father, old Anclnses, 

And bare hym on his backe awaie, 
Crying alas and welawaie ! 

The whiche Anchises in his hande, 

Bare tho the goddess of the lande 
I mene thilke that unbrenned were. 

“ Then sawe I ; next that all in fere 
How Crusa, Dan ASntas wife, 

Whom. that he loved all his life, 

And her yong sonne cleped Iulo, 

And eke Ascanius also, 

Fledden eke, with drerie cherc, 

T^atit was pite for to here, 

And in a forest as thei went 
At a tournyng of a went 
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How Crusa was yloste, alas ! 

That rede not I, how that it waft 
How ho hfcr sought, and how her ghoste 
« Bad hym fliG the Grekes hoste, 

And saied he must into Italic, 

As was his destinie, sail ns faile. 

That it' was pitie for to here, 

Whan her spirite gan appere, 

The wordes that she to hym saied, 

And for jto kepe her sonne hym praied. 

“ There sawe I graven eke how he 
His father eke, and his mevnu. 

With his shippes gan to saile 
Toward the countrey of Itaile (/), &c.” 

(move Couxsailje of Chavcm: 

Flic frd the prose and dwell with sothfastnes.se, 

Sullise unto thy gode though it he small, 

For horde hath hate, and cliinbyng tikelnesse, 

Prcce hath envie, and welc is blenl oer all, 

Savour no more than the behoVen shall, 

Jtede well thyself, that other folkc canst rede. 

And trouth the shall deliver, it is no drede. 

• * 

Paine the not eehe croked to redressc, 

In trust of her that turneth as a balle, 

Grete rest standeth in litle lmsinesse. 

Beware also to spurne again a nallc. 

Strive not as doth a crocke with a walle ; 

Pemetli thy self that demest others dede. 

And trouth the shall deliver, it is no drede. 

That the is sent receve in buxomenesse j 
T'he wrastlyng of this worlde asketh a fall ; 

Hcse is no home, here is but wildornesse, 

For the pilgrim ; forth beest out of thy stall; 

Lokc up on high, and thatike God. of all j 
Weivcth thy Juste and let thy ghost the lede. 

And trouth the Rhall deliver, it is no drede." 

*• 

Uji.ade of the Village without Paixtyxg. 

Flaintife to Fortune. 

_ ’ ■> * 

** This wretched worldes transmutation 

As welc and wo, nowe pore, and now honour, 

Without order or due discretion 
Governed is by fortunes ersour, 

• 

(0 [1 lw\c in this and the fallowing poems often preferred the readings of the old editions of 
Chaucer to those given bjr Dr. Johnson. j 

14 • * 
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But qpthelesse the lacke of her fhvour . 

Ne maie tiot doe me syng though that I di<v 

# J'ay tout perdu, nwn temps et labour , 

J'or finally fortune I defie. * 

• 

Yet is me left the sight of my resoun 

To k no wen frende fro foe in thy myrour. 

So moche hath yet thy turnyng up and doun, 

Itaugliten me to kiiowcn in an hour j 
But fi nely no force of thy reddour 

To hyin that over hyinself luitl^maistrie, 

*My suftisauncc yslial be my succour, 

For finally, fortune I defie. 

G Socrates, thou stedfast champion, 

She ne might never he thy turinentour. 

Thou never dredilist her oppression, 

Ne in her chore founde thou no favour, 

Thou knewe the disceyte of her colour, * • 

And that her moste worship is for to lie : 

I knowe l\er eke a false dissimulour, 

For finally fortune I. defie. 

The Atuswere of Fortune. 

No man is wretched hut liymself it wene. 

He that yliath hyinself hath suffisauned. 

Why saiest thou then I am to the so kctie, 

'L'h at hast thy self out of my governaunce ? 

Saie thus, grant mercie of thin habundaunce. 

That thou hast lent or this, thou slialt not strive, 

What wost thou yet how I wyl the avauncc ? 

And eke thoji hast thy beste frende alide. 

I have the taught division betwene 

Frende of effecte, and frende of countinauncc, 

The nedeth npt the galle of an lvtne, 

That curetli eyen derke for ther penaunce" 

Now seest thou clere that wer> in ignoraunce. 

Yet holt thine anker, and thou maicst arive 
There bountie bereth the key of my substaunce. 

And eke thou haste thy beste frende alive. 

How many have I refused to sustcnc, 

Sith l Have the fostred in thy plesaunce ? 

Woft thou then make a statute on thy quene, 

That I shall be aie at thine orilinaunce ? 

Thou born art in my reign of variaunce, 

About the whele with other must thou drn 
My lore is bet, then wicke is thy grevance. 

And eke thou hast thy beste frende alive, 
i 2 
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THt Answer to Fortune. 

“ Tliflt lore dampne„it is adversitie, * 

My frond maist. thou not reven blind goddcssc, 

Tha^ I thy frcmks knowc i thanke it the, 

'lake hem again, let hem go lie a presse. 

Tile nigurdcs in kepying her rtdiesse 

Pronostike is thou vvolt ther toure assaile, 

Wicki; appetite comet li aie before sickenesse, 

In general! this rule ne maie not faile. 

Fortune. 

“ 'Thou pinchest at my mutabilitie, , 

For I the lent a droppe of my riefaosse. 

And now me liketh to withdrawen me, 

Why shouldest thou my roialtie oppressed 
The se maie ebbe and ilowen more and lesse, 

The vvelken hath might to shine, rain, and haile, 

Right so must I kithec my brotelnesse, 

Lit gencrall this rule ne maie not faile. 

The Plain ti(Ji . 

44 la), the execution of the majestic, • 

That all purveigheth of his rightwisenesse, 

'fliat same thyng fortune depin ye, 

Ye blinde bestes full of leudeness! 

The heven hath propertie of sikprness, 

1 'l’h is worlde hath evir restlesse travaile, 

The last dale is the ende of tnvnc entresse. 

In generall this rule ne maie not faile. 

Thcnvotjc tj' Fortune. 

“ Princes I praie you of your gentilnesse, 

Let not this man on me thus crie and plain, 

And T shall quiten you this busincsse, 

And if ye lystc releve hym of his pain, 

Praie ye his bestfrende of his noblegse 
'fliat to some better state he maie attain.*' 

« 

[Of nearly the same time with Chaucer were the metrical translators Johannes 
Capellnnus or John the Chaplain* as he has been generally called, and Thomas Hoc- 
clevc or Oedeve. The latter is also the writer of a few original poems $ none of which, 
nor any part of his translation dc Jiegimine Principunt , alford a specimen of language at 
this period more to the purpose of illustration, than the lines which presently follow from 
Lydgate,. Nor of the former would more than the bare mesitipu be requisite, if he 
had hot *becn mistaken by («) Casley tor Lydgate ; and'by (a) ffitson, who pretended 
to correct Casley, for John Walton canon of Osency. This person, whose name is (y) 
added to a copy of his work, was John Tebaud alias Watyrbeche. His labour, which 

in) r Catalog. MSS*. Reg. Bibi. J8. A. xriL] * (■*“) [Biblioth. Poctica, p. 3}).] 

[ij\ LNS. tiled in Illustr. of Gower ami Chaucer, p. xxxi.J 
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is a translation of Boethius, bears the date of 1410. Of «himsclf he thus modestly 
speaks. * ( * 

To Chawceer that was flour of rhetoryk 
In Englvsh tongc, and excellent pbete, 

This woot I wel, no thyng njay 1 do lyk :** 

And, in the manner of Lydgate, confesses • 

“ Defaut of langage and of eloquence : , 

And certayn I have (ask’d wonder lyte 
* Al of ' (he M'ffes of' Calliope." ] 

" • 

Lydgate was ft monk of Bury, who wrote about the same time witli Chaucer. Out 
of his prologue to his third hook of the Fall of 1 Vinces a few stanzas are selected, 
which, lying compared with the style of hi.s two contemporaries, will show that our 

language was then not written by caprice, but was in a settled state. 

• 

“ Like a*pilgrime which that goeth on foote, 

And hath none horse to relouc his trauayio # 

Whote, drvo and wery, and may find no bote 
Of wcl cold whan thrust doth hym assayle, 

Wine nor Itcoiy, that may to hym auayle, 

Bight so fare I which, in my busincsse. 

No succour fyndc my rudenes to redresse. 

“ I meauc as thus, I haue no fresh licour 
Out of the conduites of Calliope, 

Nor through Clio in rhethorike no floure, 

In my labour for to refresh me : 

Nor of the susters in noumber thrise three, 

Which with Cithera on Panniso dwell. 

They neuer mo gauc drinke once of their wel. 

“ Nor of theyr springes clere and christalinc, 

That sprange by touchyng of* the Pegase, 

Their f’auour lackcth my making ten lumine 
I fynde theyr hawitie of so great scareitie. 

To tame their tonnes with some drop of plentie 
For Poliphem B us throw his great blindnes, 

. Hath in me derked of Argus the brightnes. 

“ Our life here short of wit the great dulncs 
The heuy soide troubled with trauayle, 

And of memoryc the glasyng brotelnes, 

Drede and vneunning liaue made a strong batail 
With werines my spirite to assayle, 

And with their subtil creping in most queint 
Hath made my spirit in makyng for to feint. 

And ouermere, the fercfull frowardnes 
Of my stepmother called obliuion, 

Hath a hasty 1 1 of foryctf nines, 

To stoppe the passage, and shadow my reason 
That I might haue'no clere dircccion, 

In translating of new to quicke me, 

Stories to write of olde antiquite. 
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“ Thus was I set and stode in double werre 
Jit the metytig of fearcful waives twcyne, 

The one was” tins, who cuerdist to lere, 

Whereas good Vy He gan me constrayne, 

Bochas taccomplish tor to doo my payne, 

Came ignyraimce, with a menace of drede, 

My pcntie to rest I durste not precede.” 

[Skctio.v XII. PecockJ] 

f'lhe following is a specimen of prose in the days immediately subsequent to 
Chaucer, ns the preceding lines from Lydgate arc of the versification. l*ecock was 
marfa bishop of St. Asaph in 1M4, afterwards of Chichester. He was an opponent of 
the Wieliffites; and a man of great learning. From his book, entitled (s), The Re- 
pressor, written in 1 M<>, the passage is selected j in which there is more than one 
sentiment that has been considered similar to the reasoning, and expression, employed 
by the venerable Hooker on similar points. 

“ Seie to me, good i.ire, and answere hereto j whanne men of the cuntree uplond 
.bringen into Londoun, in Mydsomer eve, braunchis of trees fro liisehopis-wode and 
ilouris fro the fycld; and bitaken tho to citessins of Londoun, for to therwith 
araiedier housis ; sclmlen men of Ixmdoun, rcceyving and taking tho braunchis 
and ilouris, seie and holde, that tho braunchi's grewen out of the cartis which 
broughten hem to Londoun, and that tho cartis or the hondis of the hringers 
•weren groundis apd fundamchtis of tho braunchis and flouris? (loddis forbode so 
litef witt be in her hedis., Certis thoug Crist and. his apostlis weren now lyvyng at 
Londoun, aiqf woldc bringe, so as is now seid, braunchis fro Bischopis-wode and 
flouris fro the feeble into Londoun, and wolden hem delyvere to men, that thei make her 
'housis gay into remembrance oJSeint Johnn Baptist , and of this that it was prophecied 
of him, that manye schulden joie in his burthe : yet tho men of Londoun, receyving 
so tho braunchis and flouris, oughten not to seie and feele, that tho braunchis and 
flouris grewen out of JChristis hondis and out of the apostlis hondis. — Tho braunchis 
grewen out of the bowis, upon which thei in Bischopis-wode stoden ; and tho bowis 
grewon out of stock is or tronchons; and tl\e tronchons or shaftis grewen out of 
th<? roote*, and the roote out of the next erthe tlierto, upon whiche and in whiche 
the roote is buried. So that neither the cart, neither the hondis of the bringers, 
neither tho bringers, *bcn the groundis or fundaments of tho braunchis. 

“ The hool oflice and work, into which God ordpyned hdly^scriptnre, is for to 
grounde articlis of feithe, and for to reherce and witnesse moral trouthis of (a) lawe 
of (b) kind grounded in moral philosophic; that is to seie, in (c) doom of resoun; 
that the reders be remembrid,* stirrid, and exortid, bi so miche the better and the 
more, and the sooner for to fulfllle hem.”] 

( 3 ) Life of Pecotke, p. 62, p. 70*] $ 

(а) [The law of God, though principally delivered for instruction in supernatural duties, i$ yet 
fraught with precepts of those that are natural. The Scripture is fraught even with laws of nature. 
Hooker , Eccl. Polity, B.i. $ 12. The law of reason, or human nature* is that which hten, by dis- 
course of natural reason, have rightly tound ont themselves to be all for ever bound onto in their 
actions. Jhig. B. i. $ 8. Lewis, Lire of Pecocke, p. 72»] 

(б) ^Nature.] (f) [Judgement.] 
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[SrictioN XIII. Font€scue.~\ • 

*-«Fortcscue was chief justice of the tommon-Plea*, in the reign of king Henry VI. 
He retired in 147L alter the battle of Tewkesbury, and probably wrote most of his 
works in his privacy. The following passage is selected from his book of the Differ* 
ence between an absolute and limited Monarchy. * • . • 

[The citation, which follows, is from the second chapter of the work, which was 
published, in 1?I4, with some remarks, by J. Fortcscue-Aland, of tile Inner Temple, 
from a (? Tj collation of manuscripts. In the preface, this learned editor adverts to 
the style of Fortescpe ; which here deserves especial notice. . 

u (e) As to the language, it itf the English* of those times, participating very much 
of the nature of the .Saxon tongi/e ; for it has in it many words, and terminations of 
words, as also many phrases, purely Saxon. And I chose to publish it in its own na- 
tive dress, not only as it is a curious piece of antiquity, but that every man may be a 
judge for Itimsclf of the true sense and meaifing of our author, and lay no imputation 
•on, the publisher of altering the sense, in attempting to give it a more modern 
dress.”] * • 

CiiAi>. 11. 4 

“ II vt may peraventure be marvel id by some men, why one Readme i.j a Lordshyp 
only Uoyall, and the Pry nee thereof rulytli vt by his Law, cal lid Jus Regale ; and 
another Kyngdome is a Lordschip, Royal and Politikc, and the Prince Xhercof ruiyth 
by* a Lawe, callyd Jus Politicum «§• Regale ; sythen thes two Princes both of egall 
Astute. # . 

** To this dowte it may be answeryd in this manner : the first Institution of thes 
twoo Realmys, upon the Incorporation of them, is the Cause of this diversyte. 

“ Whan Nembroth by Might, for his own Glorve, made and incorporate the first 
Realme, and subduyd it to toymself by Tyrannve, he would not have it governyd by 
any other Rule or Lawe, but by his own Will ; by which and for th* accomplish- 
ment thereof he made it. And therfor, though he had thus .made a Realme, holy 
Scripture denyyd to cal hym a Kyng, Quia Rex dicitur a Regendo. Whyvh thyng 
he dyd not, but oppressyd the People .by Myght ; and therfor he was a Tyrant, and 
callid Primus Tyrarmorum. Rut holy Writ callith hym Robustus Venator lor am Deo. 
For as the Hunter takyth the wyld beste for to scle and eate hym ; so Nembroth sub- 
duyd to him the People with Might, to have their service and their goods, using upon 
them the Lordschip that is callid Dominium Regale tantum. After hym" Bolus that 
was callid first a Kyng, ami after hym his Sone Nynus, and after hym other Panyms ; 
They, by Example of Nembroth, made them Realniys, would not have them rulyd by 
other Lawys than by their own Wills. Which Lawys ben right good under good 
Princes; and their kyngdoms *ar then most resemblyd to the Kyngdome of* God, 
which reynith upon Man, rulyng him by hys own Will. Wherfor inarjy Crystyn 
Princes usen the same Lawe ; and therfor it is, that the Lawys sayen, Quod Prineipi 
placid t % Legis habet vigor <?m. And thus I suppose first beganne, in Realmys; Domi» 
mum tantum' Regale. But afterward, when Mankynd was more inafisuctc, ami better 

(d) [There is a valuable manuscript of this work, which escaped the inquiry pi the learned 
editor; and which presents some verbal variations. Lambeth MSS. No. 2>',2. foi. 100. The same 
Codex contains another curious work, in manuscript, of Sir John Fortescuc.J, 

(e) [Pref. p. xxxvii.] * 
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disposyd to Vert uc, OreteCommunalties, as was the Felijhip, that came into this Lorn! 
witn Brute, wyllyngf to be unyed aifld made a Hody Pol i tike callid a Roalme^ havyog 
an Heed to governe it; as, after the .Saying of 4 the Philosopher, every Cominunaltie 
unyed of many parts'inust needs have atiHccd; than they chose the same Brute to 
be their Heed and Kyng. And they and he upon this Incorporation and Institution, 
and onyug of* themself’ into a,Rcahnc, ordeynyd the same Realmc, so to be mlyd and 
justyfyd by such Laws, as they al would assent unto ; whjch haw tliert’or is callid 
Politician; ;uul by cause it is mynystrid by a Kyng, it is callid Ilegak:. Dominium 
Politician dicilyr quasi Regimen, plan am Scientia sire Consilio ministratum. The 
Kyng of Seotts roynith upon his People by this I .awe, videlicet, Reg inline Politico $ 
Rcgali. And as 1)iodonis Syeulus saitli, in his Hoke de priscis Ilidoriis, The Realme 
of IJgvpt.e is julid by the same Lawe, and therfor the Kyng therof chauiigilh not his 
Lawes, without, the Assent of his People. And in like forme as he saitli is ruled the 
Kyngdome of Saha, in Fclici Arabia , and the Loud of* i.ibic ; and also the mhre parte 
or al the Rcalmys in Afarike. Which iganner of Rule and Lordship the sayd Dio- 
dorus, in that Hoke, praysith gretely. For it is not duly good for the Prince, that, 
may thereby the more sewery do Justice, than by his ownc Arbitriment ; but it is 
also good lor his People, that receyve therby such Justice as they desyer themself. 
Now as trie seymtli, it vsshewyd opinlv yuough, why one Kvngrulvth and revnith on 
his* People, ( Dominio tan turn Rcgali , ami that other rcynith Dominio Politico $ Rc- 
gali: Tor that one Kyngdome hegatine of, and by, the Might of the Prince; and that 
other beganne by the Hosier, and Institution, of the People of the same Prince.” 


[Suction XIV. Lord liners. Canton.'] 

[Before we pass to Barclay, or to Sir Thomas More the next author cited by Dr. John- 
son, it may he proper briefly to exhibit two earlier and curious specimens of composition : 
ihe one from the translation, entitled The Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers, by 
Anthony \Vydvil!e, earl Rivers, which was published in 1 1?7 : the other from The Maystcr 
of .Sentence, piintcd by (.'ax ton in 1 1S.3. Fabian, the chronicler, and Fisher, bishop of 
Rochester, are also writers anterior to Sir Thomas More; in whose labours, however, 
there is nothing so remarkable as to require an extract. The pithiness of the follow- 
ing extracts cannot hut please. 

“ ( / ) Thor be thro estates of men that be knowen in thre nianers, that is to witt, the 
pacicnl is not knowen but in his.adversitc, and in his ire; the vaiiaunt man is not 
knowen but in worre"; and the freiule is not knowclh but in hepesfite. Of all other 
manors and condicions the warste is, .a man to he suspecious of his frende ; and to 
discover thinges secrete ; to truste anti alii an nee in every man ; to speke over nuichc of 
thinges unprofitable; and to be in daunger of evyl people for CQvetice of goodes tem- 
porale. Hcwar ami kepe the that thou he not suspecious ; lor stispcciou taketh away 
the love from the people. Witte without doctrine is as a trc without fruyte. For to be 
joyous, ami to salcw every nuinhc gladly, to be iiberalc in yeving and receyVyng, and 
to foryeve gladly his evyl will, maken a man to bobeloved of yche body.” 

<* (g) He not glhd of the falle or evyl fare of thy neyghbour, lest God tumc his wreth 
fro hym to the ; and so thou sholdest falle in the same or worse. But be glad to 
sorowe for hym that is diseasid ; and evermore morrie his myschiefi as thou woldcst 


(./ ) [I have made this citation not from the printoi copy, but from the work in inanuscript, 
which is to Iv preferred as most correct. Lambeth MSS. No. -65. fol. 8J. a, b.J 
is) [The Mayster, &c. Impri Caxton, sign. b. vi. a, b.] 
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thyn* oune. Love peace outward and inward; peace wytli all nym : and make peace tluvrv 
hate is.* Pie chydyng ; be wdhi*and doo aweye tlu\ occasion of stryf, and lyve. allewuy 
injpcrce.* Lete no thyng passe thy lippys, that tnayMefbule the eeris of'thfc here is. 
For u vayn word is fcike of a veyn conscience ; and s«che as the word is, audio is the 
soule. Therfore besy {lie not to speke that lykyth, but thut that nedvtli. Take hede 
what thou spekyst, and what thou spekyst not ; and both in spekyng and not spekyng 
be right well waar ; lor thou mayest not call aycne Unit thou hast seyde. ’Kut lio’thy 
tunge the synne of backbytyng. And defouic not thy mouth with another mnimys 
synne, but be sory of hym ; and that thou backbytcst in another, dre’de it* in thyself. 
When thou blamcst another, thynke on thyn oune synne, ;hu 1 loke* not on other 
meunys. For thou 4 shalt never backbite, yf thou wylt-beholde thysejf.”] 

[Suction XV. Barclay.'] 

[ Alexander Ha relay, lector of Allhallows, Lombard-street, London, is known as 
a poet principally by his Ship of Fools; which was written, not in 1 .WO, as l)r. John- 
son has misdated it, but in 15<*>8, as the author himself tells us. I have therefore 
removed the specimen of his style, from the close of Dr. Johnson's history, of the 
language, to its proper place.] * 

♦ Of Mocker St and Scomcrs, and false Accusers. 

“ O heartless fooles, hifcte here to our doctrine, 

Leauc off the wayes of your enorniitie, 

Ku force you to my preceptes to eticline. 

Tor here shall I shewe yyu good and veritie : 

Kncline, and ye finde shall great prosperity. 

Ensuing the doctrine of our fathers olde. 

And godly lawes in valour worth great golde. 

“ Win* that will fpllowe the graces manylolde 
Which are ill vertue, shall finde auauncement : 

Wherfore ye fooles that in your sinne are bolde, 

Ensue ye wisdomc, and lcaue your lewde intent, 

Wisdomc is the way of men most excellent: 

Therefore haue done, and shortly ^pede your pace, 

To quaynt your self and company with grace. 

“ Learne what is vertue, tnenn is great solace, 

I .earn e what* is truth, sadnes and prudence, 

Iyt grutchc be gone, 'and grauitie purchase. 

Forsake your folly and inconuenience, 

Cease to be fooles, and ay to sue offence, , 

Tollowe ye vertue, chiefe rootc of godlynes, 

For it and wisedbmc is ground of clenlynes. 

“ Wisedome and vertue two thinges are doubtles, 

Whiche man endueth with honour speciall, 

But sueffe heartes as slepe in foolishnes 
Knoweth nothing, and will nought know at all : 

But in this little barge in principal 
All foolish mockers I purpose to repreue, 

Clawe he his backe that feeletli itche or greuc. 

k . ‘ 
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“ Mockers and scorn ers that are harde ofbeleue, 

With a rough combe here* will I clawe and grate, 

To proue if they will from their vice remeue, 

And leaue Aheir folly, which causeth great debate : 
tSuche cay tines spare ncyther poore mai| nor estate, 

And where their sclfe are moste worthy derision, * 

Other men to scornb is all their most condition. 

“ Ypt are mo foolcs of this abusion, 

Whiche of wise men despiseth the doctrine. 

With' mowes, inockes, scorne, and collusion. 

Rewarding rebukes for their good discipline : 

Shewe to suche wisdome, yet shall they ndt encline 
Unto the same, but set nothing therby. 

Hut moeke thy doctrine, still or openly. 

“ So in the worlde it appeareth commonly, 

That who that w ill a foole rebuke or blame, . 

A mocke or inowe shall he liaue by and by : 

'flms in derision liaue foolcs their spcciall game. 

Correct a wise man that woulde eschue ill name, 

And fay no woulil learne, and his lewde life amende, 

And to thy wordes he gladly shall intcndc. * 

“ If by misfortune a rightw ise man ofrende. 

He .gladly sutfereth a iuste correction. 

Ami Imp that him teacheth taketh for his frende, 

Him selfe putting mekely unto subjection, 

Folpwing his preceptes and good direction : 

Rut yf that one a foole rebuke or blame, 

lie shall his teacher hate, slaunder, and didame. 

“ Howbeit bis wordes oft turtle to his own shame, 

And bis ownc dartes retourne to him agayne, 

And so is h<; sore wounded witfi the same, 

And in wo endeth, great misery, and gayne. 

Jt also proued full often is ccrtayne, 

That they that on mockers alway their mihdes cast. 

Shall of all other be mocked at the last. 

“ He tlvit goetli rigfit, stedtast, sure, and fast, 

May him well mocke that goeth halting and lame, 

A*iid he that is white may well his scornes cast, 

Agaynst a man of Rule :,but no man ought to blame 
^Another# vice, while he vseth the same. 

Rut who that of sinne is clcanc hi deede and thought, 

May him well scorne whose lining is starke nought. 

“ The scornes of Naball full dere should haue been bought, 
If Abigayl his wife, discrete and sage, ■* 

Had iuit by kindiies right crafty meanes sought, 

The wrath of Dauid to temper and asswage. 

Hath not two bcarcs in their fury and ragtfr 
'lVo and fortie children* rent and torne, 

For thepr the prophete Hclyseus did Icorne ? 
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« So might they curse the time that they were borne, 

For their mocking bf'this prophete (inline : 

So many other of this sort often mourn e * 

For theif lewde mockes, and fall into ruine. 
rhus is it fbly for wise men to encline 
To this lewde flocke of fooles, for see thou shall 
Them moste scorning that are most bad o'f all!” 

• 

The Lcnuoy qf Barclay to the Fooles. 

Ye mocking fooles that in scorne set your iov, * 

Proudly despising Gods punition : * 

Take ye example by Cfiam the sonne of Nov, 

Which laughed his father vnto derision, 

• Which Imiu after cursed for his transgression, 

And made him scruaunt to all his lyne and stocke. 

So shall ye caytifs at.the conclusion. 

Since yc are nought, and other scorne and mocke.” 

[Section XVI. Sir Thomas More. Slcelton.'] 

Of tfyi \Vorks of Sir Thomas Mpre it was necessary to give a largfcr spncimcn, bfitli 
because our language was then in » great degree formed and settled, and because it 
appears from Ben Jonson, that his works were considered as models of pure and 
elegant style. The tale, which is placed first, because earliest written, will show what, 
ar! attentive reader will, in perusing our old writers, often remark’, that the fan filial’ 
aqd colloquial part of our language, being diffused among 'those classes who had no 
ambition of refinement, or affectation of novelty, has suffered very ’little change. 
There is another reason why the extracts from this author are more copious : his 
works are carefully and correctly printed, and may therefore be better trusted than* 
any other edition of the English books of that, or the preceding ages. 

A merry test how a sergeant would learne to playc the frerc. JVfitten by maisfer Thomas 

ABore in hys youth . 

“ Wyse men alway, 

Aflyrme and say, „ 

That bc%t is for a man ; 

•Diligently, 

For to apply. 

The busines that he can, . 

. -And in no wyse, 

To enterpryse, 

An other faculte, 

For he that wyll, 

And can naskyll, 

Is neuer lyke to the. 

He that, hath lafte 
The hosiers crafte, 

And falleth to making shorie, 

The smythe that shall. 

To payntyng fall, 

His thrift is well nigh done. 

.k 2 


I 
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A Ijlacke draper, , 

With whyte paper. 

To goe vo writyng scok. 

An oldo butler, 

Becum a cutler, 

I wonc shall prone a iblct 
And an'oldc trot, 

Tlujt can 1 wot, 

Nothyng but ky.ssc the cup. 

With her phisick, 

Wil kopo -one sicke, 

'T'yl I slu: have soused hym vp 
A man of lavve, 

Tliat newer sawc 

The way os to bye aiul sell, 
Wonyng to ryse, • 

By marchaundi.se, 

. I wish to spede hym well. 

A inarchauut eke, 

'That wyll goo seke, 

lly all the mealies he may, . 

To tall iu sute, * 

Tyll he dispute 

Mis money cleane away, 

Pletyng the lavve f 

For cm: ry strawe, ' 

Shall proue a thrifty man. 

With bate ami strife. 

Hut bv my life, 

I cannot tell yon whan. 

Whan an hatter 
\Vyll go s mat ter. 

In philosophy, 
l)r a pedlar. 

Ware a medlar 
r .In theology, 

AH that ensue 
Suche craft ea new, 

They drinc so t'arre a past. 

That cuernvnc. 

They do therforo 
Bcshrewe thchisclfc at last. 

This thing was tryed 
inti vcrctycd. 

Here by a sergeaunt late, 

That thriitfy was, 

)r he coulde pas. 

Rapped about the patt£ 

Why' ; that he would * 
see how he could 

A little play the frere : 
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Now yf you wyll . 

Knowc how it fyll. 

Take hede and,ye shall here. 

It happed so. 

Not long ago, 

A thrifty marr there dyed, 

An hundred ponnde. 

Of nobles rounde. 

That had he layd a side : 

His sonne he wolde 
( Should ham; this golde, 

For to begtnne with all : 

But to suflisc' 

His ehyhle, well thrise, 

That money was to smal. 

Yet or this. day * 

I have hard say. 

That many a man, cert esse. 

Hath with good cast, 

Be ryche at last. 

That hath l>egonne with lesse. 
But this yongeYnanne 
So well began ne 

His money to imploy. 

That, certainly. 

His policy. 

To see it was a joy, 

For lest sum blast 
Myght ouer cast 

Ilis ship, or by migchaunce. 

Men, with sum wile, 

Myght hym begyle. 

And ininish his substaunce. 

For to put' out 
Al manor dout, ^ 

He made J^good puruay 
For euery whyt, 

By his owife wyt, 

And toke an other way : 

First fayre and wele, 

Tnerof much dele. 

He dygged it in a pot. 

But then him thought, 

That way was nought. 

And there he leit it not. 

So was he fainc. 

From thence agayne, 

To put it in a cup# 

And by and by, * 

Couetoutly, 

He supped it fayre vp, 
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in. his ownc brcst, 

He thought <it best 
Ilis money to enclose,. 

Than wist be well. 

What euer fell, 

1 9 

He couhle it neuer lose! 

He borrowed then, 

Of other men, 

Money and marchaundi.se ; 
Neuer payd it, 

(Jp he laid it, 

In like manor wyse. 

Yet on the gore, 

That he would were, 

He reight not what he spent, 
So it were nyce, 
for the price, 

• Could him not miscontent. 
With lusty sporte. 

And with resort, 

Of ioly company, 

In mirth and play, 

Full many a day. 

He lined merely. 

Aqd men had sworne, 

Some man is borne, 

To hauc a lucky how re. 

And so was lie, 

For such deg re 

He gat. and suchc honour, 
„That without dout. 

Whan he went out, 

A sergeaunt well and fay re, 
Was redy strayte. 

On him to wayte. 

As sone as on the mayre. 

But lie doubtlesse. 

Of his mekenessc, 

Hated such pompe and pride. 
And would not go, 

Companicd so. 

But drewe himself a side. 

To saint Katharine, 

Straight as a line. 

He gate him at a tyde, 

For deuocion, 

Orpromocion, 

There would he nedes abyde 
There spent he fast, 

Till all were past, 

Ahd to him came there meny 
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To aske theyr dgt, 

But none could get, 

The valour of p peny. 

With visage stout, 

•He bare it out, 

Euen vnto tfte harde hedge, 

A month or twaine, 

Tyll he was faine 

To laye his gowne to pledge. 
Than was he there. 

In greater feare. 

Than ere that he came thithe 
And would ‘as fayne. 

Depart againe. 

But that he wist not whither. 
H Than alter this. 

To a lirende of his, 

He went and there abode. 

Where as he lay, 

So sick alway, 

He my&htjiot come abrode. 

It happed than, 

A marchant man. 

That he ought money to, 

Of an otticere 
Than gan enquerc, 

What him was best to do. 

And he answerde, 

Be not aferde, 

Take an accioivtherfore, 

I you beheste 
I shall hym reste, 

And than cafe for no more. 

I feare, quod he, ’ 

It wyll not be, 

For he wyll not come out. 

The sergcaunt said. 

Be not affayd* 

It shall be brought about. 

In many a game, 

Lyke to the same, 

Haue I bene well invre. 

And for your sake, 

Let ipelbe bake. 

But yf I do this cure. 

Thus part they both. 

And ioorth then goth 
A pace this ofiicere, 

And for a day, ’ 

All his array. 

He chaunged with a frere. 
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So # was he digit t. 

That no mai} might 

Hyin for a ire re deny,, 
lie flopped and (looked. 

He spake and looked. 

So religiously. 

Yet in* a gfas.se. 

Or he won hi , >asse. 

He toted and he peered. 

His harte for pryde 
J,eptc in his syde. 

To see how well he freered. 

Than forth a pace. 

Unto the place. 

He goeth witliouten shame 
To do this dede, • 

But now take hede, 

, ' For here begynneth the game. 

He drew hym ny. 

And so lie I y 

Streyght at the dore he knocked : 
And a damsell, • 

'That hard hym well. 

There canto and it vnlocked. 

The 1‘rcre sayd. 

Good spedc fay re mayd. 

Here lodgeth such a m&n. 

It is told me : 

Well syr, quod she. 

And y f he do what than ? 

Quod he, tnaystresse, 

* No harm doutlesse : 

It iongeth for our order,' 

To hurt no man. 

But as wo can, 

Euery wight to forder. 

With hym truly 

Favne speake would l. ^ 

Sir, quod she, by my fay, " 
lie is so §iK6, 

Ye be not lyke 

To speake with hym to day. 

Quod he, fayre may. 

Yet I you pray. 

This much at my desire, 
Vouchesafe to do. 

As go hym to. 

And say an Austen fire re 
Would with him speke, * 

And matters breake, 

Fex his auayle certayn. 
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Quod she, I wyll, 

Stonde ye here styll, 

Tyll I come downe agayn. 

,Vp is she go, * 

And told hyti) so. 

As she jvas'bode to say. 

He mistrustying 
No maner tnyng, 

Sayd, maydon go thy way, 

And fetch him hyder. 

That we tojgyder, 

May talk. A downe she gothe, 
Vp she hym brought, 

No harme she thought, 

But it made some folkc wrothe. 
This officere, 

This fayned frere. 

Whan he was come aloft. 

He dopped than, 

And grc£c this man. 

Religiously and oft. 

And he agayn, 

Ryght glad and f’ayn, 

Toke hym there by the hande : 
The frere than sayd. 

Ye be dismayd. 

With trouble I understande. 

In dede, quod he, 

It hath with me 

Bene better than it is. 

Syr, (juod the frere. 

Be of good chere* 

Yet shall it after this. 

But I would now 
Comen with you, 

In counsayle yf you pleade, 

Or ellys nat 
Of matters that, 

Shall set your heart at ease. 
Downe wenfrthe mayd, 

The marchaunt sayd. 

Now say oh, gentle frere, 

Of thysjfcydyng, 

That ye ate bryng, v 
I long full sore to here. 

Whan there was none, 

But they alone. 

The frere, with euyll grace, 
Sayd, I rest the, ' 

Come on with me. 

And out he toke his mace ; 

1 


1 
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'l*hivi shalt obay, 

('omo on thy way, 

I have the in my douche, 

. Thou goest not hence, * 

For all the pcnse. 

The mayre hath in his pd'ucbe. 
This mdrchaunt there, 

For wrath and fere. 

He waxyng weluygh wood, 

Sayd, h orson thefe, 

With a mischefo. 

Who hath taught the thy good ? 
And with his list, 

Vpon the lyst. 

He gaue bym such a blow. 

That backward do\Vne, , , 

Almost in sowne, 

• The frerc is ouerthfow. 

Yet was this man, 

Well (harder than, 

▼ Lest he tlie frerc had slaync*, 

Tyll with good rappes, 

And heuy clappes. 

He dawde hym vp agayne. 

TIiq frerc toke harte, , 

And vp he starte, 

And w r ell he layde about, 

And so there goth, 

Uetwene them .both, 

Many a lusty clout. 

.They rent and tcre 
Eche others here. 

And claue togyder fast, 

Tyll with luggyng, 

And with tuggyng, , 

, They fell downe bothe at last. 
Than on the grou^dc, 

T’ogyder rounde, I ' 

With many a sadde stroke, 

They roll .and rumble. 

They turne and tumble. 

As pygges do iu a poke. 

So long aboue, 

They heue and shone, 

Togider that at last, * 

The mayd and xyyfe. 

To hreake the strife, 

Hyed them vpward fast. 

And whan they spye 
The captaynes lye, 

Bdth wattling on the place* 
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The freres hood, 

They pulled a good, 

Adownc about his face. 

Whyle he was blynde, 

The wenche behvnde, 

Lent him, ffeyu on the flore, 
Many a ioule, ‘ ’ 

About the noule, 

With a great batyldorc. 

The wyfc came yet, 

And with her fete, 

She holde to kcpe him downe, 
And with her rocke, 

Many a knocke, * 

She gauc hym on the crownc. 
They layd his macc, * 

About his face, 

That he was wood for payne : 
The fryre frappc 
Gate many a swappc, 

Tyll He was full nygli slayne. 

Vp they liyid lift. 

And with yll thrift, 
lledlyng a long the stay re. 
Downe they hym Uirewc, 

And sayde, adewe, 

Commendc us to the may re. 

The frere arose, 

Out 1 suppose, # 

Amascd was his hed, 

He shoke his eares, 

And from grefce feares 

He thought hym well yfled. 
Quod he, now tost 
Is all this cost. 

We be lymer the nere. 

Ill mote he be, 

That caused me. 

To make my self a frere. , 

Now masters all, > 

Here now I shall 
Ende there as I began, 

In any wyse, 

I would auyse, v 

And counsayle euery man, 

His owpe craft vse, 

All newe refuse, 

And lyghtly let them gone : 
Way not the rrete, 

Now make good chere, ' m 
And welcome eueryeh one.” 
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A rif/'ul lymentacion ^xvriten hj master Thomas Mohr iri his youth) of the deth of queue 
Elisabeth mother to king Henry the eight, tt j/e to Icing Henry the seventh, and eldest 
daughter to ling Edward the fourth, which queue F.lisalteth dyed in childbed t/l 
February in the yere of our Lord 130.1, and pi the 18 yere bf the raigne qj' king 
. Henry the seuenth. ^ * * 

“ 0 ye that put your trust, and confidence, 

In' worldly ioy and trayle prosper ite, 

That so lytic here as ye should neuer hence, 

Kejnember death and loke here vppon me, 

Ensatimple 1 thynke there may no better be. 

Your sene wotte well tliat in this realtne was I 
Your queue but J#ile, and lo now here I lye. 

“ Was 1 not borne of olde worthy linage? 

Was not my mother quccnc, my father kyng? 

Was I not a kinges fere in marriage? 

Had l not' plenty of euery pleasaunt tliyng? 

Merciful! God, this is a straunge rockcnyng.: 
ltychesse, honour, wclth, ami auncestry, 

Hitt h me forsaken, and lo now here J ly.* 

“ If worship myght bane kept me, I had not gone. 

If wyt myght haue me saueil, I neded not fere. 

If money might haue holpe, I lackeil none. 

Hut () good God, what vayleth all thisgere? 

When detli' is come thy mighty messilngere, 

' Obey we must there is no remedy. 

Me hath he summoned, and lo now here I ly. 

“ Yet was I late promised other wyse. 

This yere to line in welthc and dellce. 

I.o where to commeth thy blamlishyng promyse, 

O false astrology ami deuynatrice. 

Of Goddes secretes makyng thy seife so wyse. 

How true is for this yere thy prophecy. 

The yere yet lasteth, and lo nowe here I ly. 

“ t) bryttill welth, as full ofbitternesse, 

Thy single pleasure doubled is with pkyne. 

Account iny sorow first and any distresses 
In sundry wyse, and recken there agaynej 
The ioy that I hape ‘nad, and I dare aayne. 

For all my honour, endured yet haue f, *• 

More wo then welth, and lo now here I ly. 

“ Where are oUr castels, now whfere are our towers, 

Goodly Kychmonde sone art thou gone from me, 

At, Westminster that costly . trorke of yours, 

Myne owne dere lorde npw shall I neuer see. 

Almighty God vouch erafe to graunt that ye, 

For you and your children well may edefy. 

My palvce bylded is, and lo nowi here I ly. 

‘^Auew mynOgOwne- dere spouse my worthy lorde, 

The faithfulkloue, that dyd vs both combyne. 
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1 nr manage and peasablc concordc, 

Into your handed here I cleane resyne, 

To be bestowed vppon your children aicd myne. 

Erst \ver you father, ami now must ye supply 
The mothers pait also, for lo now here I ly. 

“ Farewell my doughter lady Margarete. 

God wotte full oil it greued hath my ■myiide, 

That ye should go where we should sehfome mete. 

Now am I gone, and haue lell you behyndc. 

O mortall folke that we be very blyndc. , 

Tliat we least fearej full oft it is most nye, 

From you depart I fyrst, and lo now here [ lye. 

“ Farewell Madame my lordes worthy mother, 

Contort your sonue, and be ye of good chore. 

Take all a worth, for it will be no nother. 

Farewell my dough ter Katherine late the fere 
To prince Arthur myne owne chyld so dere, 

It booteth not for me to wepe or cry, , ' , 

Pray for my soule, for lo now here 1 Jy. 

“ Adew lord Henry, my lonyng sonne adew. 

Our lorde encrcsfee your honour and estate, 

Adew my dough ter Mary bright of hew, 

God make*you vertuous wyse and fortunate. 

Adew swete hart my litle doughtcr Kate, 

Thou shall swete babe, suelie is thy desteny, 

Tli) mother neuer know, lor lo now here 1 ly.‘ 

“ Lady Cicyly, Anne, and Katheryne, 

Farewell my welbeloved sisters three, 

0 lady Briget otlrtjr sister myne, 

Lo here the ende of worldly vanitee* 

Now well are ye that earthly folly flee. 

And heuenly thynges loue and magnify, 

Farewell and pray for ine, for lo now here* I ly. 

“ Adew my lordes, adew my ladies all, 

Adew r my faithful seruauntes euerycli one, 

Adew my commons whom I neuer sliall 
See in this world j wherfore to the alone, 

Immortal! God, Merely three and one, 

1 me commeude. Thy infinite mercy. 

Shew to thy serua^t, for lo now here I ly.** " 

Certain meters in English written by master Thomas More in hys youth for the bol e 
m Of fortune , and caused them to be printed in the begynhyng <f that boke. 

The words qf Fortune to the People. 

“ Mine high estate, power, atitlauctoritie, 

If ye ne know, enserche and ye shall sp^e, 

That richesse, worship, welth, and dignitie, 

Joy, rest, and peace, and all thyng fynally. 

That any pleasure or profit may come by, . 
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To marines comfort, ^yde, and sustinaunce, 

Is all at my dcuyse and ordinaunco. < 

** Without n.v fauour there is nothyng wonne. 
Marjy a matter haue 1 brought at last. 

To good conclusion, that fondly was begonne.* / 

And many a purpose, bounden sure and fast « 

With wise pfouision, l haue outcast. 

Without, good happe there may no wit suflise. 

Better is to be fortunate than wyse. 

“ And therefore hath there some men bene or this, 
fit y deadly foos and written many t boke, 

To my disprayse. And other caust* there nys. 

But for me list not frond ly on them'loke. 

Thus lyke the fox they fare that once forsokc 
The plcsaunt grapes, and gan for to defy them, 
Because he lept and yet* could not come by (hem. 

“ But let them write, theyr labour is in vayne. 

For w«fl ye wotc, rnyrth, honour, and richesse, 

Much better is than penury and payne. 

The nedy wretch that lingercth in distresse. 

Without inyne helpc is euer comfortle'sse, 

A wery burden odious and loth, * 

To all the world; and eke to him selfe both. 1 * 

“ But lie that by my fauour may ascende 
To mighty power and excellent degree, 

A common wele to gouexne and defende, 

O in how blist condicion staodeth he : 

Him self in honour and felicite, 

Ami ouer that, may forther and increase 
A region hole in ioyfull rest and peace,, 

,f Now in this poyiit there is no more to say, 

Eche man hath of him self the gouernaunep. 

Let euccy wight, than folowe his owne way, 

And he that out of pouertee ahd mischaunce, 

List for to line, and wyll him selfe enhaunce, 

In weal tli and richesse, come forth and wayte on me. 
And he that wyll be a beggar, let hym be.” . 

Thomas More to them that trust in Fortune. 

“ Thou that'are prowde of honour, shape of kynne, 
That hepest vp this wretched worldes treasure, 

Thy fingers shrined with gold, thy tawny skynne 
With fresh apparyle garnished out of measure, 

And wenest to haue Fortune .at thy pleasure, 

Cast vp thyne eye^arfd loke how slipper chaunce 
Illudeth her men with chaunge and varyaunce. % 

“ Some tym# she loketh as louely, fayre, and bright, 
As goodly Venus mother of Qppyde. 

S)ie becketh and she smileth op euery wight. 

But this chere fayned may not long abide. 

There cometh a cloude, and farewell all our pryde. 

• « 
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Like any serpent she beginneth to swell. 

And looketh as fitfrce as any fury of heft. 

“ Yet for all that we brotle raeh are layne, 

(So wretched is our nature and so blyitde) 

As soone as Fortune list to laugh agayne* 

With fayre countenaunce and disceituill myndc, 

To crouche and knele and gape after fhe wynde, 

Not one or twayne but thousandes in a rout, 

Lyke swarmyng bees come flickeryng her aboute. 

“ Then as a bayte she bryngeth forth her ware, ’ 
Siluer* gold, riche pfcrlc, and precious stone : 

On whiche the tnasdd people gase and stare, 

And gape therefore’, as dogges doc for the bone. 
Fortune at them laughcth, and in her trone 
Amyd her treasure and waueryng rychcsse, 

Prowdly she houejh as lady anti empresse. 

“ Fast by her svde tloth wery labour stand, 

Pale fere also, ana sorow all liewept, 

Disdayn and hatred on that other hand, 

Eke restles watche fro slepe with trauayle kept, 

His eyes drowsy aud-lokyng as he slept. 

Before her standeth daunger and enuy, 

Flattery, dysceyt, mischiefe and tiranny. 

“ About her commeth all the world to begge. 

He aaketli lande, and he to pas would bryng 
This toye and that, and all not worth an cgge : 

He would in loue prosper aboue all thyng : 

He kneleth downc and would be made a kyng : * 

He forceth not so 116 may money hane. 

Though all the-worlde accompt hytn lor a knaue. 

“ Lo thus ye sec diuers heddes, diuers wittes. 
Fortune alone as diuerij as tlicy all, 

Vnstable here and there among them flittes : 

And at auenture downeTier giftes tall, 

Catch who so may she throweth gfeat and small 
Not to all men, as commeth sonne at dewe, 

But for the most part, all among a fewe. • ’> 

“ And yet her brotell giftes long may not last. 

He that she gaue them, loketh prowfie and hye. 

She whirlth about aqd pluckth away as fast, 

And geueth them to an other by and by. 

And thus from man to man continually, 

She vseth to geue and take, and slily tossc, 

One man to wynnyng of an others losse. 

“ And when she robbeth oft e,. dawn goth his pryde. • 
He wepeth and wayleth and curseth her full sore. 

But be* that receueth it, on that dther syde, 

Is glad, and blesth her often tymes therefore. 

But hn a whyle when she'loucth hym no more, 

She glydeth from hym, arc! her giftes to, 

And he her curseth, ae otber fooles do. 
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** Alas the folysh people can not cease, 

Ne t voyd 'her trayne, tyll they the hanne do fele. 

About her alwaj, besely they preace. 

But lprd how ho <]oth tiiynk hym self full wele, * 

That may set once his hande vppon her whele.* , 

He holdeth fast : but vpward as be flieth, 

She whippet!* hcr'whele about, and there he lyeth. 

“ Thus fell Julius from his mighty power. 

Thus feir Darius the worthy kyng or I’crse. 

. Thus fell Alexander the great conquerour. 

Thus many mo. then I may well rcnersc. 

Thus double Fortune, when she lyst reuerse 
Her slipper fnuour fro them that in her trust, 

She floelh her wey and lcyeth them in the dust. 

“ She sodeinly enhaunceth them aloft. 

And sodeynly mischcueth all the flocke. 

The head that late lay easily and full soft, _ 

In steije'of pylows lyeth after on the blocke. . 

And yet alas the most crticll proude mocke : 

The deynty mowth that ladyes kissed liaue, 

She bryngeth in the case to kisse a.knauc. 

“ In chaungyng of her course, the chaunge shewth this, 
Vp startth a knaue, and downe there faith a knight. 
The beggar ryche, anil the ryche man pore is, 

Hatred is turned to loue, loue to despyght, 

• This is h<?r sport, thus proueih shcTuir myght. 

Great boste she maketh yf one be by bet 4 power, 

Welthy and wretched both within an howrtt 
“ Pouertee that of her giftes v^fcftothing take, 

Wyth mery cher£, looketh vppori the pwee, 

And sceth how Fortunes housliold goetQ to wrmtfe. 

Fast b*y her standeth the wysc Socrates. - ,, . # 

Arristipphs, Pythagoras, aid mahy a lese 
Of olde philosophers* And eke agaynst the sbnne 
Bekyth hym ppore Diogenes in his tonne. • 

“ With her is Eyas, whose .countrey laCkt defence, 
And'whylom of their foes stode so in dout, . 

That eche man hastely gan to cary tliaace, 

And asked hym why ne nought caryed out. 

I here quod ne’jJl 'mync with me about : 

Wisedom he ment, not Fortunes brotie fees. 

For nought he.counted his that he might leese 
« Heraclitus eke lyst felowship to kepe 
With glad pouertee, Democritus also : , 

Qf which the fyrst can neuer cease but wepe. 

To see how thick the btynded people go, 

With labour great to purchase care and wo. 

That other laugheth to see the foolysh apes, 
jjowe earnestly they walk abo&t (freyr capes. 
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“ Of tins poore sect, it is comen vsage, 

Onely to take that nature may sustayne, 

Banishing cleanc all other surplusage, 

They l>c content, and of nothing colnplayne. 

No nygarde eke is of his good so fayne. 

But. they more pleasure haue a thousande folde, 

The secrete draughtes of nature to beholdc. 

“ Set Fortunes servauntes by them and yo wull, 

That one is free, that other euer thrall, 

That one content, that other rteucr full. 

That one in suretye, that other lyke to fall. 

Who lyst to aduisp them bothc, parceyue he shall 
As great difference between them as we see, 

Betwixte wretchednes and felicite. 

“ Nowe haue I shewed you bothc: these whiche ye lyst, 
Stately Fortune; or humble Pouertec : 

That is to say, nowe lyeth it in your lyst, 

To take here bondage, or free libertee. 

But in thys poynte and ye do after me, 

Draw you to Fortune, and labour her to please, 

If that ye thynke your selfe to well at case. 

“ And fyrst vppon the louely shall $he smile, 

And frendly on the cast her wandering eyes, 

Embrace the in her armes, and for a whyle, 

P« it the and kepe the in a fooles paradise : 

And foorth With all what so thou lyst deuise, 

She wyll the graunt it liberally parhappes ; 

But for all that, beware of after clappes. 

“ Recken you netiCr of her fauoure sure : 

Ye may in clowds as easily trace an hare, 

Or in aryedande cause fishes to endure, 

And malio the burnyftg fyre his heate to spare, 

And all thys worldc in eompace to forfare, 

As her to make by craft or engine stable, 

That of her nature is euer variable. . 

“ Sferue her daj and nyght as reuercntly, 

Vpponthy knees as any seruaunt may, 

And in conclusion, that thou shalt winne thereby 
Shall not be worth thy servyce I dire say. 

And looke yet what she geueth the to* day. 

With labour wonne she shall haply to morow 
* Pluck it agayne out of thyne liande with sorow. 

“ Wherefore yf thou in suretye lyst to stande. 

Take Pouerties parte and let prowde Fortune go, 
Receyue nothyng that commeth from her hanuc. 

Loue maner and vertue : they be onely tho, 

‘Whiche double Fortune may not take the fro. 

Then mayst thou boldly derye her turnyng chaunce : 
She can the neyther hynder nor auaunce. 
m ‘ 
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“ But an 1 thou wylt nedes medic with her treasure. 
Trust not therein, .pnd spende il liberally. 

Beare the not proudft, nor take net out of measure. 

Bylde Aot thyne hodse onlieyth vp in the skye, • 

None falleth farre, but he that clinibeth hye, 

Remember nature sent the hyther Bare, 

The gyftcs of Fortune count them borowed wart .” 

• 

Thomas More to them that seke Fortune. 

*J Who so delyteth to prouei^ and assay. 

Of waveryng Fortune the vneertayne lot, 

. If that the aunswere please you not alway. 

Blame ye not me : for I commaundc you not. 

Fortune to trust, and eke full well ye wot, 
l haue of her no brydle in Iny fist, , 

She renneth loose, and turncth where she lyert* 

“ The rollyng dyse in whom your Jucke doth stand?, 
With whose vnhappy ehaunce ye be so wroth, 

Ye knowe your selie came ncuer in myne hande. 

Lo in this pondc he lyshe and froggos bdtli. 

Cast in your nette : but be you licit or lotlie, 

.Hold you content as Fortune lvst assyne : 

For.it is your owne fishy ng and not myne. 

Anil though in one ernumee Fortune you offend, 
Gnidge not there at, but beare a mery face. 

In many an other she shall it amende. 

There is no magne sq farre out of her grace, 

But he sometyme hath comfort andUolace : 

Ne none agaync so farre foorth in her fauour, 

That is full satisfyed with her behauiour. 

“ Fortune is stately, solemne, prowde, and nye : 

And rychcsse geueth, to haue seruyee therefore. 

The nedy begger catcheth an halfpeny : 

Some manne a thousande pounde, some lesse, some more. 
But for all that she kepeth euer in stcye, # 

From cuery -manne some parcell of his wyll, 

Tliat he may pray therfore and serue her styll. 

“ Some manue hath good, but chyldren hath he none. 
Some man hath both, but he can get none health. 

Some hath al thre, but vp to honours trone 
Can he not crepe by no maner of stelth. 

To some she sendeth children, ryches, welthe, 

Honour, woorshyp, and reuerence all hys lyfe : 

But yet she pynchefh hym with a shrewde wyfe. 

“ Then for asmuch as it is Fortunes guyse, & 

To graunt no manne all thyng that he wyu axe, 

But as her selie lyst order and deuyse, 

Doth euery manne his parte diuide and tax, 

I counsayle you eche one trusse vp your packes. 
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Amt take no thyng at all, or be content, * 

With suche rewarde as fortune hath y f ou sent. 

“ All thynges in this bokc that ye shall rede. 

Doe a* ye lyst, there shall no manat? you bynde,« 

Therrf to beleue, as s^irely as your crede. 

But notwithstandyng certcs in my njyndf, 
l durst well awere, as true ye shall them fynde. 

In euery poynt echo answerc by and by. 

As arc the iudgementes of astrynomye.” 

« * The Description of Richard the thirdc. 

“ Richard e the third sonne* of wh6m we nowe entreate, was „in witte *and 
courage egatl with either of them, in bodye and prowesse farre vnder them bothe, 
little of stature, ill fetured of litnmes, croke backed, his left shoulder much higher 
than his right, hard fauoured envisage, an.dfeuch as is in states called warlye, in other 
•nu'nye otherwise, he was malicious, wrathfull, enuious, aud % from afore his birth, euer 
frowarde. It is for troutli reported, that the duches his mother had so much a doe 
in her trauuile, that slice coulde not bee deliuered of him vuculte: and that bee cauu; 
into the wpridc with the fecte forwarde, as menne bee borne outwarde, and (as ,tjie 
fame runneth) also not vntothed, whither menne of hatred reporte *abouo the trsvithe, 
or elles that nature ehaunged her course in hys begin ninge, whiche in the course of 
h^ lyfe many thinges vnnaturaUyc committed, mine euill captainc was hec in the . 
wgrre, as to whiche his disposiciou was more metely then tor peacy, Sundrye victo> 
ries haddc lice, and sonunotime querthrowes, but neuer iy defaulte as for his bWne 
parson c, cither of hardinesse or poly tike order, free was hee called ofdyspence, and 
sommewhat aboue hys power libcrall, with large gifles hee get him vnstedlaste fjrende- 
shippe, for whiche lice was fain to pil and spoyle in other places, and get him stedfasy 
hatred. Hee was close and secrete, a deepe dissi under, lowlye of countcynauncc, 
arrogant of heart, outwardly coumpinable where he imvardely hated, not letting to 
kisse whomc hee thoughte to kyll : dispitious and cruell, not fi>r euill will nlway, but 
after for ambicion, and cither for the surctie or cncreasc of his estate. 1'Vende and 
foo was niuche what indifferent, where Jiis aduauntage grew, he spared no mansdeathe, 
whose life withstoode his purpose, lie sle\v6 with his owne handes kingdlenry the 
sixt, being prisoner in the Tower, as menne constantly saye, ami that without com- 
rhjuindemcnt or knovpeledgc of the king, whiche woulde vmloubtedly, yf lie had en- 
tended that thinge, haue appointed that boocherly office to some other then his owne 
borne brother. 

“ Somme wise menne also weene, that his drift couertly conuayde, lacked not in 
helping furth his brother of Clarence to his death : whiche hec resisted openly, how. 
beit som what fas menne deme) more faintly then he that wer hartely minded to his 
welth. And*tney tliat thus deme, think that he long time in king Ed warden life, 
forethought to be king in that case the king his brother (whose life hee looked, that 
euill dyete shoulde shorten) shoulde happen to decease (as in dedc he did) while his 
children wer yonge. And thei deme, that for thys intente he was dladde of his bro- 
thers death the duke of Clarence, whose life must nedes haue hindered hyui so en- 
tendynge, whither the same duke of Clarence, hadde kepte him true to nis nephew 
the yonge king, or enterprised to be kyng himselfe. But of al this poiutc, is there no 
certaintie, ana whoso diuineth vppon coniecturee, maye as wel shote to farre aa to 
short. Howbeit this haue I by credible infomiacion learyed, that the selfe nighte in 
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whiche kyngc Edwarde died, one Mystlcbrooke longe ( crc mornynge, came in greate 
haste to the house of one Fottyer d welly ng in Reddecrosse strete without Crcpulgate: 
and when he was with hasty e rappyng quickly let ten in, hee shewed vnto Pottyer that 
kynge Edwarde was departed. By my trouthe manne quod fottycr then wyll my 
mayster the duke of Gloucester bee kynge. What cause hce hkddc soo to thynke 
hardc it is to saye, whythcr Jtee .being toward nun, anye thynge knewe that hee 
suchc thynge purposed, or otherwyse had anye inkelynge thereof: for hee was not 
likelye to speake jt of noughte. 

“ But nowe to returno to the course of this hystoryc, were it that the duke of 
Gloucester hadde of old fore-minded this conclusion, or was nowe at erste thereunto 
moiled, and putte in hope hy the occasion of the tender age of the .younge princes. 
Ins nephues (as opportunitve and lykelyhoo.de of spe.de, putteth awianne in courage 
of that hce neucr entendcif) certayn is - it that hee contriued theyr destruccion, with 
the vsurpacion of the regal dignitye vppon hymsclfc. And for aslnuchc as hee well 
wiste and holpe to mayntayn, a long continued grudge and heartc brennynge betwene 
the quenes kinred and the kinges blood eyther partye enuying others authorityc, he 
nowe thought that their delusion shouhle hee (as it was in dede) a forthcrlyc htgyn- 
nynge to the pursuitc.Vrf* his intentc, and a sure ground for the foundacion of al his 
building yf he might (irstc vnder the pretext of reuengynge of olile displeasure, abuse 
the anger and ygnoraunee of the tone partie, to the destruccion of the tother : and 
then Wynne 'to his purpose as manye as he coulde* : and those that coulde not be 
wonne, myght be loste ere they looked therefore. For of one thynge was hee certayne, 
'that if his entente were percehied, he shold soonc bane made peace betwene the bothe 
parties, with his owne blonde. 

Kynge Edwarde in his life, albeit that this c di scene ion beetwene hys frendes 
sonftmewhat yrked hym : yet in his good health he sommewhat the lesse regarded it, 
because hee thought whatsocuer busines shoulde falte betwene them, hymsclfc should 
alwaye bee hable to rule bothe* the parties. 

" But in his last sicknesse, when hee recciued his naturall strengthe soo sore 
enfebled, that hce dyspayred all recouerye, then hee consyderyngc the youthe of his 
chyldren, albeit hee ndthyngc lesse mistrusted then that that happened, yet well for- 
seyTTge that manye harmes tnyghtc growe by theyr debate, whyle the youth of hys 
children shoulde lacke discrecion of themself ami good counsayle of their frendes, of 
whiche cither party shold counsayle for their owne commodity and rather by plea- 
sauntc aduyse too wynne themselfe fauour, then hy profitable aduertisememte to do 
the children good, hi? called some of them before hilfn that were at variaunce, and in 
esjiccyall thu lordc marques Dorsette the queues sonno by her fyrste housebande, and 
Richarde the lorde Hasty nges, a noble man, than lorde chamnberlayne agayne whome 
the queue specially grudged, for tlfe great fauoure the kyng bare hym, and also lor 
that shce thoughte hym sccrctely familyer with the kynge in wanton coumpanye. 
Her kynireil also hare hym sore, as well for that the. kynge hadde made hym captayne 
of Calyce (whiche oflicc the lorde Ryuers, brother to the queue, claimed of the kinges 
former promyse as tor diuerse other great giftes which hee reccyued, that they loked 
for. When thesy iordes with diuerse other of bothe the parties were comme in 
presence, the kyngc liftingc vppe himselfe and vndersette with pillowes, as it is re- 
ported on this wysc sayd vnto them. My Iordes, my dere kinstnenne and alies, in what 
plighte I lyti you see, and I feelc. By whiche the lesse whyle I lookc to lyue with 
you, the more depelye am I moued to care in *what case i lcaue you, for such as I 
leaue you, sue he nee mv children lyke to fynde you. Whiche if they shoulde (that 
Gmlde forbydde) fynde you at varyauhee, mygjjt happe to fall themselfe at warre ere 
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their discrecion wotilde. serue ty sette you at peace. * Yc so* their youthe, of whielifc. I 
recken* the onely suretie to reate in youre concord, jFor it sutlisetli not that al you 
l<Aie them, yf eche of you hate other.* If they wer menne, your faithfulnesseliappelye 
Voulde suffise. But ohildehood must be maintained by mens arttliorityc, ami slipper 
youth vnderpropped tvith elder couqsayle, which neither they can hnuc, but ye gene 
it,' nor ye gene it, yf ve gree not. For wher echo Jabojireth to breake that the other 
maketh, and for hatred of cell of others parson, impugneth eche others counsay Ic, fliere 
must it nodes bee long ere anye good conclusion goe forwarde. And also while either 
partye laboured) to be chicfe, flattery shall haue more place then plaine and faithfull 
aduyse, of whyclie muste needes ensue the euyll bringing vpp'e of the’prynco, whose 
tnynd in tender.yonth infect, shaj redily fal to mischief and riot, •and drawn down 
with this noble realtne to mine, but if grace turn him to wisdom : which if (iod solid, 
then thei that by euill incites before pleased him best, .dial after fall farthest out of 
fauour, so that etier at length euil driftes drone to nought, and good plain waves 


prosper. Ore it variuuucc hath ther long ,bene betwene you, not alway for great 
causes. Sometime a thing right wel intended, our miseonstrneeion tumeth vnto 
wdrse or a smal displeasure done vs, eyther our ownc affecckm or euil tongues agro’i* 
eth. But this wotc 1 well ye neuer had so great cause of halrt\d, as ye hanesif lone. 
'Chat wo lie al men, that wo be christen men, this shall I leauo for predicts to tel you* 
(and yet I nvote nero whither any preachers wordcs ought more to mono you, thcn*his 
that is by and by gooying to the place that thei all preache of.) But this slial I desire 
you to remember, that the one parte of you is of my bloode, the oilier of myne alies, 
artd eche of yow with other, eyther of kinred or aftinitie, which* spiryinall kynred of * 
aflVnyty, if the sacrament es of Christes cliurchc, beare that weyglite with vs that 
wduide (Jodde thei did, shouldcf no lease mouc vs to charrtye, then the respect e of 
fleshlye coiisauguinitye. (Jure Lordc forbyddo, that you lone together the worse, for 
the selfe cause that you ought to loue the better. And yet that happonoth. Ami no 
where fynde wee so deadlye debate, as amongc them, ' wliyche by nature and laWc* 
moste oughte to agree together. Suche a pestilentc serpontc is ambicion and desyre 
of vaine gloryc and soucraintve, wliiche amongc states where he once cnlreth crepetli 
foorth so farre, ty 11 with delusion and variauncc lice turn eth all to mischii fc. Firste 


longing to be nexte the best, afterwJlrde egall with the beste, and at laste chiefe and 


abouc the beste. Of which immoderate appetite of woundup, and thereby of debate . 
and dissencion what losse, what sorowe, what trouble bathe w'itbin these tewryeares 
growen iff this realtne, I praye (Jodde as well forgeate as wee well remember. 

“ Wliiche thinges yf 1 coulde Ss well bane foresenc, as 1 baud with my moie payne 
then pleasure proued, by Ooihles blessed I^adie (that was oner bis ollic) I woulde 
neuer liaue won the courtesye of mennes knees, with the losse of soo many lieades. 
But sithen thynges passed cannot be gaine called, * niuelie oughte wi.»e the more be- 
ware, by wdiat occasion we haue taken soo great e Imrte afore, that we eftesonnes fall 
not in that occasion agayne. Nowe be those griefes passed, and all is ((Jodde be 
thanked) qniete, and likelic righte wel to prosper in wealtldiill peace vnder youre 
coseyns my children, if Goddc sende them life and you loue. Of wliyche twoo 
thinges, the lesse losse wer they by whome thouglie (Jodde dydde jiys pleasure, vet 
shoutde the realme alway finde kinges and paraduenture as good hinges. But yf you 
among youre selfe in a childcs reygne fall at debate, many a good man shall perish ■* 
and happely he to, and yc to, ere tliys land finde peace again. Wlierfore. in those last 
wordes that euer I looke to speak with you : I exhort you and require you al, for the 
lone that you haue euer borne to me, for the loue that 111 a no euer bom to you, for 
the loue that our Lord bearetb to vs 'all, from this time forwarde, all grieucs.forgotten, 
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edie of you louo other. Whiche I verclye truste yoy will, if ye any tiling earthly 
regard, either Godde or your kivg, aftinitie or kinred, this realme, your ownc coun- 
trey, or your owne surety. And therewithal the king no longer enduring to sitte vp, 
laide him down on life right side, his face towarde them : and none was there present 
that coulde refrain from wcping. Hut the lordes recomfortirig him with as good 
wordcs as they could, and.iyiswpring for the time as thei thought to stand with his 
pleasure, there in his presence (as by their wordes appered) cell forgauc other, and 
ioyned their hands together, when (as it after appeared by their dedes) their hearts 
wer far a sonder. As sonc as the king was departed, the noble prince his sonne drew 
toward London, which at the time of his decease, kept his houshold at Ludlow in 
Wales. Which emmtrey being far of from the law and recourse to iustice, was begun 
to farre oute of good* wyll and waxen wild, robbers and riuers walking at libertie 
vneorrected. And for this cncheason the prince was in the life of his father sente 
thither, to the end that the ‘authoritic of his presence, should refhiine euill disposed 
parsons fro the boidnes of their former opterages, to the gouernaunce’ and ordering of 
this yong prince at his sending thyther, was there appointed Sir Antony Wodnile lord 
liiucrs anu brother vnto die queue, a right honourable man, as valiaunte of harcde as 
politike'in coutisayle. Adioyncd wer there vnto him other of the same partie, and in 
effect euory one as he was nerest of kin vnto the queue, so was planted next about the 
prrqce. That drifte by the queue not vnwisely dcuised, whereby her blcode inighte 
of youth be rooted in the princes fauor, the duke.6f Gloucester turned vnto their dc- 
stmccion, and vpon that grounde set tlie tbimdacion of all his vnhappy building. 

* For whom sootier he perceiued, either at variance with them, or bearing himself their 
faqor, hoe brake vnto them, some by mouth, soul by writing and secret messengers, 
that it ncyther. was reason nor in any wise to be suffered, that the yong king their 
master and kinsmanne, should bee in the handes and custodyc of his mothers kinred, 
sequestred in maner from tlicyr compani and attendance, of which cueri one ought 
•htm as faithful sendee as they, and mauve of them far more honorable part of kin 
then his mothers side : whose blood (quod be) sauing the kinges pleasure, was ful vn- 
tnctely to be matched with his : whiche nowe to be as who say remoued from the 
kyng, and the lesse ndble to be left aboute him, is (quod he) neither honorable to 
bys niagestie, nor vnto vs, and also to his grace fio surety to hauc the mightiest of his 
frond&s from him, and vnto vs no littleieopardy, to suffer our welproued euil willers, 
to grow in onergret. authoritic with the prince m .youth, namely which is tighte of be- 
licfe and sone perswaded. Ye remember I trow king Edward himself, albeit he was 
a manne of age and of discretion, yet was, he in trianye thynges ruled by ’the bende, 
more then stode either with his honour, or our profited or with the commoditie of any 
manne els, except onely the immoderate aduauncement of them selfe. Whiche whi- 
ther they sorer thirsted after tlnjir owne weale, or our woe, it wer hard I wene to 
gesse. And if some folkes frendslup had not holden better place with the king, then 
any respect of kinred, thei might peraduenture easily haue be trapped and brought to 
confusion somme of vs ere this. Why not as easily as they haue done some other "al- 
readye, as neerc of his royal hloode as we. But our Lord hath wrought his wil, and 
thankc be to his grace that peril is paste. Howe be it as great is growing, yf wCe 
suffer this yonge kyng in oure enemyes hande, whiche without his wyttyng, might 
abuse the name of his commaundement, to ani of our vndoing, which thyng God and 
good prpuision forbyd. Of which good prouision none of us hath any thing the lesse 
nede, for the late made attonemente, in whiche the kinges pleasure hadde more place 
then the parties willes. Neff none of vs 1 beleue is so vmvyse, ouersone to truste a 
uewe frende made of an olde foe, or to think that an houerly kindnes, sodkinely con- 
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tract in one houre continued, yet scant a fortnight,! ahold* |>e deper soiled in thtyr 
stomadtes : then a long accustomed malice many yews rooted. • 

With these wordes and writyngea and suche other, the duke of Gloucester sone 
a fyre, them that were of themself ethe to kindle, and in especial! twayne, Ed- 
warde duke of Buckingham, and Richarde lorde Has tinges and chaumberlavn, both 
men of honour and of great power. l The tone by longe ^succession 1'rom his auccstrie, 
the totlier by his ollicc aud the kinges fauor^ These two not bearing eche to othbr *so 
muchc loue, as hatred bothc vnto the queues parte : in this poynte accorded to- 
gether wyth the duke of Gloucester, that they wolde vtterlye amoue fro the kynges 
company, all his mothers frendcs, vnder the name of their eifetnycs. * Vpon this con- 
cluded, the dul^e of Gloucester vnderstandyng, that the lordcs whichc at that tyme 
were aboute the kyng, entended to bryng him vppe to his coronacion, accoumpmjied* 
with suche power of theyr frendes, that it shoulue bee hardc for hym to brynge his 
purpose to passe, without the gathering and great assemble of people and in manor 
of open warre, whereof the ende he wiste was doubtuous, ami in which the kyng 
being on their side, his part should hauc the face aud name of a rebellion : he secretly 
therefore by diners meanes, caused the queue to he perswaded and brought in the' 
mynd, that it neither wer nede, and also sliold he ieopardomf,, the king to come vp 
strong. For where as nowe eucry lorde loued other, and none other tiling studyed* 
vppon, but aboute the coronacion and hotioure of the king: if JLhe lordcs of ’her 
kinred sliold assemble in the kihges name muclie people, tliei shouHl gene” the 
lordes atwixte whoine and them hadde bene sominetymc debate, to lean* and sus- 
pecte, leste they shoulde gather thys jicoplc, not for the kynges sauegarde whomc * 
no»manne empugned, but for theyr destmccion, hauyiug more regarde to their oide 
variaunce, then their newe attonement. For whichc cause thei shoulde assemble* on 
thtf other partie muchc people agayne for their defence, whose power she wyste wel 
farre stretched. And thus should all the realme fall on a rorc. And of al the hurte 
that therof should ensue, which was likely not to be litle, and the niost harme there* 
like to lal wher she lest would, all the worlde woulde put her aud her kinred in the 
wyght, and say that thoi had vnwyselye, and vntrewlye also, broken the amitic and 
peace that the kyng her husband so prudcntelye made betwefle hys kinne and hers 
in his death bed, and whichethc otlrer party faithfully obserued. 

“ The quene being in this wise perswaded, suche woorde sente vnto her Sonne, 
and vnto her brother being aboute the kynge, and ouer that the duke of Gloucester 
hymselfe «md other lordes the chiefe of hys bendc, wrote vnto the kynge soo re- 
uerentelye, and to the queenes *frendes, there soo louyngelyd’, that tliey nothynge 
earthelye mystrustyngef broughte the kynge vppe in greatc haste, not in. good spcile, 
with a sober coumpanyc. Nowe was the king in his wa^o to London gone, from 
Northampton, when these dukes of Gloucester and*Buckyngham came thither. Where 
remained behynd, the lorde Ryuers the kynges vncle, erttendyng on the inorowe to 
folow the kynge, and bee with hym at Stonye Stratford wiles thence, earely or 
hee departed. So was there maae that nyghte muche frendely chere betwene these 
dukes and the lord Riuers a greate while. But incontincntc alter that they were 
oppenlye with greate courtesye departed, and the lorde Riuers Ipdged, the dukes 
secretelye, with a fewe of their moste priuye frendes, sette them downc in counsayle, 
wherin they spent a great parte of the nygnt. And at their ristnge in the dawnyng of 
the day, thei sent about priuily to their aeruantes in their innes and lodgynges about, 
geuinge them commaunoemente to make them selfe shortelv readye, for their lordes 
wer to horseback ward. Vppon whiche messages, manye of tneir folke were attendaunt^ 
when maeye of the Jorde Riuers seftagites were vnreadye* Nowe hadde these- dukes 
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taken also into their custpdyc tin kaycs of the inne, that none shoulde passe foortii 
without theyr licenoc. i * 

“ Ami ouer this in the hygnc waye towardc Stqpyc Stratforilc where the kynge 
laye, they hadde becstowed ccrtaync of theyr folke# that shoulde send backc agayne, 
and compcll to retourne, anye inanne that were gotten onto of Northampton toward 
Stonye Stratforde, tyli they should gene other lycence. For as muche as the dukes 
themself e entended for the she we of theirc dylygence, to bee the fyrste that shoulde 
that daye attemle^vppon the kynges highnesse oute of that towne : thus bare they folke 
in hande. Hut when the lorde Uyucrs vmlerstode the gates closed, and the waves on 
euerye side besette, neyther hys seruauutes nor hytnself suffered to go oute, pareeiuyng 
well so greate a tkyng without his knowledge not begun for noughte, ,comparyng this 
matyer present with this last nightes chere, in so few houres so gret a chaungc mar- 
ueylouslye misliked. How be it si the bee oouldc not gcat awaye, and keepe Imnselfc 
close, bee wonlde not, lestc be shoulde seeme to hyde himsclfe for some secret icarc 
of hys owne faullc, whereof he saw no such cause iu hyni self: he determined vppon the 
surctic of his own conscience, to goe boldelye to them, and inquire what thys matter 
fnyghtc mcanc. Whornc-as soone as they sawe, they beganue to quarvell with hyni, 
and sayc, that bee intended to sette distaunce hectweene the kyngc and them, and to 
brynge them to confusion, but it shoulde not lye in hys power. And when lice be- 
gaunc (as lice was a very well spoken manne) in goodly wise to excuse himself, they 
taryed not the endc of his aunswere, but short ely.tboke him and putte him in warde, 
and that done, foorthwyth wen to to horsebacke, and tooke the waye to Stonye 
Stratforde. Where they fbttndc the kiuge with his companie readye to leape on 
horsebacke, and departe forwarde, to leaue that lodging for them, because it was -to 
streightc for bpthe coumpanics. And as gone as -they came in his presence, they 
lighte adowue with all their companie uboutc them. To whorne the duke of Buc- 
kingham saide, goo afore gentlemennc and yeomen, kepe yourc rowmes. And thus in 
goodly arraye, thei came to the kinge, and on theire knees in very humble wise, 
sallied his grace; whiche receyuoAthem in very -joyous and amiable mancr, nothingc 
earth lye knowing nor mistmstinge as yet. But euen by and by in his presence, they 
piked a quaroll to the kudo Richard Graye, the kynges other brother by his mother, 
sayinge that lice with the lorde marques his brother and the lorde Riuers his vnclc, 
hadde coutnpasscd to rule the kinge and the realme, and to sette variaunce among 
the states, ' and to subdewc and destroye the noble blood of the realm. Toward the 
accoumplishinge whereof, they sayde tliat the lorde Marques hadde entered into the 
Tower of London, and thence taken out the kinges fcreasor, and sent menne to the sea. 
AH whichc tJiinge thpse dukes wiste well were done for good purposes and neeessari 
by the whole counsaile at London, sailing that sommewhat thei must sai. Vnto whiche 
woordcs, tlie king atitwwered, whut my brother Marques hath done I cannot saie. 
But in good faith I dare welt aunswere for myne vncle Riuers and my brother here, 
that thei he innocent of any such matters. ’Ye my liege quod the duke of Buck- 
ingham thei haue kept theire dealing in these matters farre fro the knowledge of your 
good grace. Add fborthwith thei arrested the lord Ricbarde and Sir Thomas 
Waugnan knighte, iu the kinges presence, and broughte the king and all backe vnto 
Northampton, wliere they tooke againe further counsaile. And there they sent awUie 
from the kinge whom it pleased them, and sette newe sefuantes aboute lum, suche as 
lyked better jthem than him. At whiche dealinge bee wepte and was nothing con- 
tent?, hut it booted not. And at dyner the duke of Gloucester sente a dishe from 
his owne table to the lord Riuers, prayitige him to bee of good chere,. all should be 
well inouglu And he thanked the duke,, and prayed the messenger to beam it to hi9 
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nephewe the lordc Richard with the same message lor his* comfort, who lie thought 
had more node of coinfort, one to whom such aAuersitie was**>traunge. # llut him- 
self had been al his dayes in vre. therewith, and therfbre could e keare it the better. 
* 15 ut for al this cotnnfortablc courtesye of the duke of Gloucester, lie sent the lord 
Kiuers and the lord* Richarde with Sir Thomas Vaughan into the Nortlie countrey 
into diuers places to prison, and afterward al to Pom[rait, where they were in con- 
clusion beheaded.” 

* 

J letter written with a cole by Sir Thomas Mori: to hys daughter maistres Margarv.t 
Roprr , u ithin a whyle after he was prisoner in Vie Totvre. 

“ Mvnc own* good doughter, our Lorde be thanked I am in goo*d helthc of bodyiv 
and in good quiet of minde : and of worldly thvngcs [ no more desyer then I lame. 

I boseehc hym make you all mery in the hope of heauen. And such thynges as I 
somewhat longed \o talke with you all, concerning the worlde to come, our Lordc 
put theim into vour myndes, as I truste he alothe, and better to, by hys holy Snirite : 
who blessc you and preserue ’you all. Written wyth a cole In your tender louing 
'father, whom hys pore prayers forgetteth none of you all, *nqr your babes, nor your 
nurses, nor your good husbandes, nor your good husbandes shrewde wyues, nor your 
fathers shrewde wyfe neither, nor our other frendes. And thus fare ye hartely well 
for lacke of paper. # * 

• “ Thomas Mori:, knight .” 

Two short hallettes which Sir Thomas Mori-: made, for hys pastime while 'he was prisoner 
• in the 'Tower of London. 

IjRirrs the tost louer. 

“ Ey flatering fortune, loke thou ncuer so fayre, 

Or neuer so plesantly begin to smile, 

As though thou wouldst mv niine all repayre, 

During my life thou shalt me not begile. 

Trust shall l God, to entre in a while 
Ilys hauen or heautm, sure and vniformc. 

Etier after thy calme,*loke I for a storme.” 

1i.tr r the dycer. 

“ Long was f, lady Lucke, your seruing man, 

And now liaife lost agayne all that I gat, 

Whcrfore whan I thinke on you jjow'e and than, 

And In my invndc remember this and that, 

Ye may not blame me though l beshrew your cat, 

But in fayth I blesse you agayne a thousand times, 

For lending me now r some laysure to make ryincs.” 

• 

At the same time with Sir Thomas More lived Skelton, the* poet laureate of 
Henry VIII. from whose works it seems proper to insert a few stanzas, though he 
cannot be said to have attained great elegance of language. 

[Erasmus pronounced Skelton, “ the Ught and ornament of English scholars.” He 
was ah ecclesiastick ; principally distinguished, however, by his propensity to satire. 
If, as Dr. Johnson says, he did neft attain great elegance of language, he however 
possessed ' great knowledge of it. From his works may T>e drawn an abundance of 
vol. i. * , n 
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terms, which were then iq use among the vulgar as well as the learned ; and which 
by no other writer of his time a so obviously (and often so Wittily) illustrated. At 
the sarne' , time he was frequently coarse and illiberal. The works of Skelton are, is 
yet, most incorrectly printed.] 

The Prologue to the Jioufe q/'Courte. 

" In Aufumpue whan the sonne in vyrgyne 
By'radyunte hole enryped hath our come; 

Whan Luna, full of inutabylyte, 

As emperes the ilyademe hath worne 
Of our pole artyke, sinylynge halfe in scornc 
At our fbly, and our xnstedt'astnesse. 

The time whan Mars to wane hym dyd dres ; 

“ 1 callynge to mynde the greate auctoiy te 
Of poetes oldo, whiche full eraflely 
Vnder as couerte termes as collide be 
(’an touche a trouth, and cloke subtylly 
With f'resshe vtteraunce full sentencyously 
Dyuorse in style ; some spared not vyce to wryte, 

ISorik* of mortalitie nobly dyd endyte ; 

“ Whereby, l rede, theyr renonu* and theyr fame 
,Maye neuer d^e, but euermore endure ; 

I was sore, inoued to al’orse the same : 

But/ignoraunee full soone dyde me dyscuro. 

Anil shewed that in this arte l was not sure ; 

For to illumine she sayd l was to dulle, 

Aduysynge me my penne a wave to pulle 
“ Ami not to wryte, for he so wyll atteyne 
Exceedi ng ferther than his connynge is; 

His heei| mayo he harde, hut feble his brayne : 

Yet bane I knowen stiehe or this. g 
But of reproche surely he inaye not mys, 

That elvmmeth liver than he may fotinge haue, 

What and he slyde downe, who shall him saue? 

“ Thus vp and downe my mynde w^iis drawen and cast, 

That L tie wyste what to do was bestc, 

> So sore enw.ered, that l was at the lastc 1 
Enfbrsed to slope, and for to take some reste, 

And to lye dovviu>as soone as 1 me dreste, 

At Ilarwych'c porte slumbrynge as I laye 
In myne hostes house called Powers keye.” 

[[Section XVII. Lord Surrey. Sir Thomas IVyat. N.GrimoaUi. Songs and Sonnets 
‘ of uncertain Authors.'] 

Of the wits that flourished in the reign of Henry VIII. none have been more fre- 
quently celebrated than the earl of Surrey ; and this history would therefore have 
been imperfect without some specimens of his works, which yet it is not easy to 
distinguish from those of Sir Thomas Wyat and* others, with which they are con- 
founded iu the edition that has fallen into my hands. The three first. are, I believe. 
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Surrey’s ; the rest, being of th^ same ago, are selected, some as examples of different 
measures, ami one as the oldest composition which I|have found tn blank ve\*so. 

•[Dr. Johnson is right in considering the first, second, and third, of the following 
poems, as compositions of lord Surrey. Of these 1 have corrected the text bv means 
of a recent edition of Hi is nobleman’s works, which has "been formed with great accu- 
racy as well as elegance by the Rev. Dr. Nott, prebendary, of Winchester. For the rest, 
the two ballads arc the productions of uncertain authors ; and the death of Zoroak was 
written by Nicholas Grimoald, chaplain to the martyr Ridley. 'Die, edition, to which 
Dr. Johnson resorted, was that of 1557. The specimen of blank verse, which Gri- 
moald's poem exhibits, is not the oldest composition of this kind, winch it appeared 
to be to Dr. Johnson ; but is the .second ;* lord Surrey having precrtled him in break 
ing the shackles of rhyme. Theje is much beauty, both in the diction and cadences, 
in this citation from Grimoald. J 


n 


Description of Spring, 


xcherein cchr filing renews, save atilt/ the lover. 


“ The soote season that bud and bloomc fourth.bringes, 
Witfi greue hath eladde the hyll, and eke the vale, • 

The nightingall with f ethers new she singes; 

The turtle to her make hath told her tale: 

Somer is come, for every spray now .springes. 

The. hart hath hunge hys bide head on the pale, 

The hucke in brake his winter coato he flynges ; 

'flic fishes flete with newe repayrcil scale : 

The adder all her slonglj away she flynges, 

’1’he sw tit swallow pursueth the flyes smale, 

The busy bee her honey now she mynges ; 

Winter is worne that was the fioures bale. 

And thus 1 sec among these pleasant thynges 
Echo care deeayes, and yet my sorrow sprynges.” 


Dcscripcion of the restless estate (/fa lover. 

“ Wlien youth had led mo half the race, 

That Cupidcs scourge had made me runne ; 

I looked back to mete the place, 

From whence my weary course begunne : 

“ And then I saw.howe my desyre 
By guiding ill had lett my waye ; 

Myne eync, to greedy of theyre byre, 

Had made me lose a better prey. 

“ For when in sighes I spent the day, 

And could not cloake my grief with game ; 

The boyling smoke dyd still bewray 
The persant heat of secret flame : 

“ And when salt tearcs did bayne my breast, 

AVI i ere love his pleasent traynes had sown, 

The fruit thereof the fruytes opprest. 

Or that the huddes were sp range and blowne# 

** And when myne eyen dyd still pursue 
The flying chase of theyre request ; 

„ n 2 
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Theyre greedy looks dvd oft renew 
;n«e hyddcti wounde within my brestc. 

“ When every loke these cheekes might stayne. 

From dedly pale to glowing red ; 

By outward signe.s appeared playne. 

The wo wherewith njy lupl was fed. 

“ Rut all to late Ixive learneth me 
To uayrjt all kyiul of colours new ; 

To olynd theyre eyes that else should see 
My sparkled chekes with Cupids hew. 

“ And now the covbrt bfest 1 chime, 

That worships Cupide sccretely ; 

And Dourisheth hys sacred flame, 

From whence no biasing sparks do flye.” 

Description of ihejickle Affections, Pangs, and Sleightes of Love. 

" Such wayward wayes hath Love, that most part in discord 
Our willes do stand, whereby our hartos but seldom do accord: 
Deccyte is. hys deliglite, and to begyle and mocke 
'file Simple hartes which he doth strike with *fro ward divers stroke. 
He causcth th’ one to rage with golden burning darte. 

Ami doth alay, with leaden cold, again the others harte. 

VVhot gleames of burning lyre, ami easy sparkes of flame, 
fn balance of unequal wevght he pondereth by anie. 

From easye ford, where I myghle wade and pask full well, 

He me withdrawos and doth me drive into a dark depe hell : 

And me witholdes where I am cable and offred place, 

Ami willes, that still my mortal foe I do heseke of grace; 

And leltes me to pursue a conquest welnere wonne 

To follow where my paynes were spilt, ere that my sute begunne. 

l.o, by these rules I know how soon a hart may turtle ■ 

From warre to peace, from truce to stryfe, and so agayne returnc. 

1 kftow how to convert my will'in others lust, * 

Of little stulVe unto my self to weave a webbe of trust : 

And how' to hyde my liarme with soft dyssembled chore. 

When in my face the painted thoughtes would qutwardly appeare. 

I know how that the blond forsakes the face for dred, 

And how by shame it stay ms agayne the chekes with flamyiig red : 
1 know under the grenc tlie serpent how he lurkes : 

'flic hammer of the restless forge I wote eke how it workes. 

I know and can by roate the tale that 1 would tell ; 

But ofte the woordes come fourth awrye of him that loveth well. 

* l know in heate and colde the lover how he shakes, 

In synging how he can complayne, in sleeping how He wakes. 

To languish without ache, sickelesse for to consume* 

A thousand thynges for to dovyse, resolvynge all in fume ; 

And though he lyste to see bis ladyes gcace ftffl sore 
Such pleasure as dclyghts his eye doth not his helthe restore* 
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i miOw to seke the tracfc of my desyred foe, I • 

"And fere to fynde that l do seek : but chiefly this I know ; 

That lovers must transfourme into the thynge beloved, 

And live (alas !. who could believe ?) with sprite from lyffe renioveil. 
I knowe in hartv sighes and laughters of the spleene. 

At once to chaunge iny state, my will, and ejee njy colour clene. 

I know how to deccyve my self wythouten helpc, 

And how the lyon chastised is, l>v beatynge of the whelpe. 

In standynge nere the lyre, I know how that I freeso •, 

Farre of 1 burne, in both I waste, and so my lyfe I lee$e. 

I know hpw Love doth rage upon a ycvlden mVnde, • 

How smalle a nete may take and measfi a liarte of gentle kyndc : 
With seldom tasted swete to season Jiepes of gall, 

Revived with a glynt of grace old sorrowes to let fall. 

The hydilen traynes I know, and secret snares of Love, 

How soone a loke may prynte a thonghte that never will remove. 

> 'flic simper state 1 know, the sodein tunics from wokhe, 

'flu' doubtfull hope, the certaine wooe, and sure despair pl'helthe.” 

A praise (if fits larlie. 

“ Gevc place* you ladies and be gone, 

Boast not your selves at all, 

For here at hande approcheth one, 

Whose face wijl stayne you all. 

“ The virtue of her iively lookes 
Excels the precious stone, 

I wishe to have none other bookes 
'fo reade or look upon. 

“ In eche of her two christall eyes, 

Smylcth a naked boy ; 

It would you all in heart suftise 
To see that lampe of joye. 

“ I think nature hath lost the moulde, 

Where she her shape did take ; 

Or else I doubte if nature coulde 

fayre a creature make. 

“ She may be well comparde 
Unto the Phenix kinde, • 

Whose like was never seene nor heard, 

That anv man can fyndc. 

“ In lyfe she is Diana chast, 

In trouth Penelopey, *’ 

In woord and eke in dede stedfast ; 

What will you more we say ? 

“ If all the world were sought so iarre, 

Who could fiade suche a wight ? 

Her beauty ttirinklQth lyke a starre 
Within the frosty night” 
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The Lever, refused qf his love, embr icelh vertue. 

it My yonuifull yeres arc past, 
hty ioyfilH dayes are gone. 

My lyfe it may not last, * 

My grave and I am one. 

“ My rtiyrth and joyes are fled, 

And J a man in wo, 

Desirous to he ded, 

My niisciefe to forgo. 

“ I hurtle and am a coldc, 

I freese amyildes the Iyer, 

I see she doth witholde 
That is my honest desyre. 

“ 1 see my lielpe at liande, 

I see my lvfe also, 

I set* where she doth statute 
That is my deadly to. 

•* I see how she doth see. 

Amt yet she wil be blynde, 

I see in helpvng me. 

She sekes and will not fynde. 

“ 1 see how she dotli wrye, 
p When I begvnne to mone, 

’ J see when I come nye, 

How fayne she would he. gone. 

“ 1 see what wil ye more ? 

She will me gladly kill, 

And you shall see therfore 
'That she shall have her will. 

“ I eannot live with stones, 

It is too hard a Ibode, 

I wil he dead atones 
To do my Lady good.” 

The Death o f Z on o. hi, an Egiplian astronomer, in t!u.\first , fight that Alexander had 

with the Persians. 

“ Now clattring armes, now raging broyls of warre, 

Gan passe the novs of drbdfull trumpetts clang, 

Sh ro wiled with shafts, the heaven with eloude of dartes, 

Covered the ayre. Against full fatted Indies, 

As forceth kyndled yre the lyons keene, 

Whose greedy gutts the gnawing hunger prickes ; 

So Mafedons against the Persians fare, 

Now corpses hyde the purpurde soyle with blood j 
Large slaughter on eche side, but I’erses more, 

M/>yst fiehles hehled, tlievr heartes and numbers bate, 

Fainted while they gave oacke, and fell to flighte. 

The litenitig Maeedon by swordes, by gleaves, 
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By bandes and troupes of l'ootemen* with Mis garde, 

Npedes to Dary, but hym his merest kyn, | 

Oxate preserves with horsemen on a plumpe 
Before hi* e«rr, that none his charge should jjive. 

Here grunt*, here groans, ^ec-fte where strong youth is spent : 
Shaking her bloudy hands, Hellene among • 

The lVrses sowetli all kind of cruel death : 

With tlirote yrent he roares, he lyeth along 
His entrailes with a launce through gryded quyte, 

Hym sinvtes the club, hvni woundes farre stryking bowe. 
And hiniAhe sling, and/him the shining sword \ * 

He dyetli, he is all dc;yl, he panics, he restes. 

Right over stoode in snowwhite armour brave, 

The Memphite Zoroas, a cunnyng clarke, 

To whom the heaven lay open as (jis bookc j 
And in celestial] bodies he could tell 
Thoiinoving meeting light, aspect, eclips, 

And inlluence and constellations all ; 

What earthly ehaunces would betyde, what yerc 
Gf plenty slorde, what signe forewarned death, 

How winter gendrelh sn’uw, what temperature 
In the prime tyde doth season well the soyle, 

Why summer hurtles, why autunnie hath ripe grapes, 
Whither the circle quadrate may become. 

Whether our tunes hyavtms harmony can yelde, • 

Of four begyns among themselves how great 
Proportion is ; what sway the erryng lighten 
Doth send, in course gayne that iyrst movyng heaven j 
What glees one from another distant he, 

What stair doth lett the hurtfull syre to rage, 

Or hym more mylde what opposition makes, * 

What lyre doth qnalifyc jYfavorscs tyre, 

What house eche one doth sceke, what plannett raignes 
Within this hdaven sphere, nor that small thynges 
I speake, wdiolc heaven lie closet h in his brest. 

This sage then in the sftirres hath spyed the fates 
Threatned him deatl* without delay ; and sith 
He saw he could not fatall order chaunge. 

Foreward he prest in battayle, that lie rnigl^t 
Mete with the rulers of the Macedons. 

Of his right hand desirous to be slain, 

The bouldest borne, and worthiest in the feilde ; 

And as a wight, now very of his lyfe, 

And seking death, in Iyrst front of his rage, 

Comes desperately to Alexanders face. 

At him with dartes one after other throwes. 

With recklesse wordes and clamour him provokes, 

And sayth, Nectanaks bastanl shamefull staync 
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Of mothers bed; why fittest thou thy stroke.^ 

, (’owardcsr among? Tipn thee to me, in case 
Manhood there be so much left in thy heart. 

Come fight* with me, that on my helmet weare 
Apollos laurcll both* for learninges laut^j, 

And eke for martiajl praise, that in iny shielde 
The seven fold Sophie of Mi nerve contein, 

A match more mete, Syr King, then any here. 

^hc noble prince amoved takes ruth upon 
'flic tvilfull Wight, and with soft words ayen, 

0 monstrous man (quoth he) what, so thoy art, 

1 pray thee live, ne do not with thy death 

'i'll is lodge of Lore, the Muses mansion marre; 
That treasure house this hand shall never spoyle. 
My sword shall never bruise that skilfull brayne. 
Long gatherd hcapes of science sone to spill*; 

O how fayre fruites may you to mortall men 
From Wisdyfns garden give ; how many may 
By you the wiser and the better prove : 

What error, what mad moodc, what frenzy thee 
Perswades to be downc sent to depe Averne, 

Wliere no artes flourish, nor no knowledge vailes 
For'all these sawes. When thus the sovereign said. 
Alighted Zoroas, with sword unsheathed, 

The .careless kir.g there smoate above the grove, 

At til* opening of his quishes wounded him. 

So that the blood down trailed on the ground; 

'Hie Macedon perceiving hurt, gan gnashe. 

Hut yet his iftynde he bent in any wise 
Ilyin to fbrbeare, sett spurrs unto bis stedc, 

And turnde ’away, lest anger of his sniarte 
Should cause revenger hand deale baleful! blowes. 
But of the Macedonian chieftaiucs knights. 

One Meleager could not bear this sight, 

But ran upon the said Egyptian rude, 

And eutt hfin in both knees : he fell to gibund, 
Wherewith a whole rout came of souldiours Ucrne, 
Anil all in pieces hewed the sely seg ; 

Rut happely the soule t fleU to the starres, 

Where, under him, he hath full sight of all. 

Whereat he gazed here with reaching lookc. 

The Persians waild such sapience to forgoe. 

The very lone the Macedonians wisht 
He woyld have lived, king Alexander selfe 
Demdc him a man unmete to dye at all ; 

Who wo’nne like praise for conquest of his yre, 

As. for stoute men in field that day subdued, 

Who princes taught how to discerne a man. 
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That in his head so ^arc a jewel beares ; I 
But over all those same Camenes, those same, 

Divine Camenes, whose honour he procurde. 

As tender parent doth his daughters weale. 

Lamented? and for thankes, all that they caii 1 , 

Do cherish hym deceast, and sett him free, , 

From dark oblivion of devouring death.’* 

• # 

[Section XVII T. Sir Thomas Elyot. Iceland. Hale. Archbishop Cranmtr.~\ 

S L'lie reign of our eighth Henry abounded with learned men ; and I will dose it 
some of thbso to whom our literature is in a higher degree indebted, than to tluw 
poetical wits adduced by Dr. Johnson. I therefore select Sir Thomas Elyot, Lchtnd, 
Bale, and Archbisjiop Cranmer. 

Sir Thomas Elyot was a writer,* who contributed much towards the improvement, of 
the language. So early as in 15.'3<S he had published a Dictionary declaring Latin by 
.English. lie wrote also upon*thc Education of Children. His Castle of Health, and 
his Governouf, are works by which lie has been most distinguished. From the latter, 
which was first published in 1541, I copy his descriptions of Affability and Mercy. 

« 

“ "Of Affabilities and the utilitie thereof in every estate. B. 2. cap, 5. 

• * 

“ Affabilitic is of wounderfull efiicacye or power in procuring love. And it is in 
sundry wise, but most properly, where a man is facile or easy to be spoken unto. It 
issilso where a man speaketh courteysly, with a sweet speaeh or countenance ; wher- 
with the hearers (as it were with a delycate odour) be refreshed am^ allured to Ibve 
hifti, in whome is tliys moste delectable qualitie. As contrariewyse, men vehemently 
hate them, that have a prowde and hautie countenaunce, be they never so high in 
estate or degree. How often have I hearde people say, when men in great authoritio 
have passed by without making gentyll countenaunce to those which have done to 
them reverence, ‘ Thys man weeneth with a looke to subdue all the worlde ! Nay, 
nay; mens hearten be free, and will love whom they lyst.’ And therto all the other 
do consent in a murmure, as it were bees.” 

• % 

“ That a Govemonr ought to be mercy full, &c. B. 2. cap. 7* • 

“ Mercy is and hath beene ever of such estimation with mankiude, that not onelyc 
reason perswadeth, but also experience proveth, that in whomfi mercy lacketh and is 
not founden, in him all other wertues be drowned, and lose their just commendation. 
The vice called crueltie, whyche is contrary to mercy, is by good reason most odious 
of all other vices ; inasmuche as like a poison, or* continuall pestilence, it destroyeth 
the generation of man. Also, lykewise as noryshitig meates and drinkes in a sicke 
bodye doe lose their bountie, and augmenteth malady ; semblably, divers vertues in 
a person cruell and malicious be not onely obfuscate or hid, but tlo minyster occasyon 
and assistence to crueltie. 

“ But nowe to speake of the inestimable price and value of mercy. Lette govern* 
ours, whych knowc that they have received their power from above, revolve in their 
myndes in what perylle they themselfe be dailye, if in Ciod were*not abundance of 
mercy.” 

Leland was an ecclesiastick, and the king’s librarian. He was commissioned by 
Henry to investigate the antiquities, and examine the records, of the whole kingdom. 
From his report to the king the following extract is made* 

V.OL. I. * O 
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“ (a) That profyt hath lyscn'bv the aforsayd jounteye, in bryngynge full manye 
thynges to light, as conccrnyng/ the usurped autoryte of the byshopp of Rotneand 
hys complyces, to the manyfest and vyolent derogacyon of kyngely dygnyte, i ic- 
ferre my selfc moste numbly to your mostc prudent, lerned, and hygh judgement, to 
descerne my dylygenee in the longe volume, whprin 1 have made answer for the de- 
fence of your supreme dygnyte ; alonly lenyngc to the strongc pyllour of holye scrip- 
ture agayuste the whole college of the Romanystes, clokynge their crafty assefcyons 
and argumentes undre the name of one poore Pighius of Ultrajccte in Germany, and 
standyrige to them as to their onlye anker-holde agaynst. tempestes that they knowe 
wyll arvse, yf truthe maye be. by lycens lette in, to have a voyce in the generall 
, counscll. Yet herein only I have not pytched the supreme work of my labour, wher- 
unto your grace, mostc lyke a kyngelye patrone of all good learnynge, did anymate 
me. Hut also consydcrynge and expendynge with my selfe, how great a numbre of 
excellent godly wyltes and wryters, learned with the best, as the tymes served, hath 
bene in thys your regyon, not onely at suche tymes as the Romano emprours had re- 
course to it, but also in those dayes that the Saxons pVcvaylcd of the Hrytaynes, and 
the Norinannes of the # Sdxons ; coulde hot but, with a fervent zele and an honest 
corago, 'cotnnicnde them to memory : els alas, lyke to have bene perpetually obscured, 
‘or to have bene lyghtelye remembred, as uncerteyne shaddowes. Wherfor I know- 
ynge, by iilfynytte varvctc of bokes and assyduouse retulynge of them, who hath 
bene learneti and who rmtli written from tyme to*tymc in this realme, have digested 
into iiij bokes the names of them with their lyves and monumentes of learnynge.” 

Rale was bishop of Ossory ; - a man of great learning, and a bitter enemy of the 
papists. The following citation, from one of his numerous labours, is extremely cu- 
rious, as it respects our liferary history at the beginhing of our Reformation. 

'* (£) Never had we bene olfended for the lossc of our lybraryes, beynge so many 
in nombre, and in so desolate places for the more parte, yf the chiefe monumentes 
'and moste notable workes of our excellent wryters had bene reserved. If there had 
bene in every sliyre of Englande but one solempno lybrary, to the preservacyon of 
those noble workes, and preferretnent of good lemynges in oure posteryte, it had bene 

} rct sumwhat. But to destroy e all without consyderacyon, is and wyll be unto Eng- 
arnkTor ever a moste horryblc infamy, amonge'the grave senyours of other nacyons. 
A greate yornbre of them, which purchased those superstycyouse mansyons, reserved 
of those lybrarye bokes some to serve theyr jakes, some to scour thevr can del sty ekes, 
and some to rubbe thpir bootes. Some they solde to the grossers and sope-sellers, and 
some they sent over see to the bokebynders, not in small nombre, but at tymes whole 
shoppes full, to the wonderynge of the foren nacydns. Yea, the unyversytees of 
this realme arc not all ctere in this detestable fact. But cursed is that .bell vc, 
whyche seketh to be fedde with.suche ungodly gaynes, and so depelye shameth hys 
natural contreye. I knowe a merchaunt man, which shall at thys tyme be namelesse, 
that boughte the contentes of two noble lybraryes for xl shyllynges pryce, a shame it 
is to be spoken. Thys stuffe hath ‘he occupy ed in the stede of graye paper by the 
space jot' more than these x yeares, and yet he hath store ynough for as many yeares 
to cortie. A pnxlygyouse example is this, and to be abhorred of all men which love 
their nacyon as they shoulde do/* 

But among those, \v ho “ by their knowledge of learning were then meet for the people,” 
of most eminent distinction was Archbishop Cranmer. It has been lately well observed, 

(«) [Lcland's Newc Yeares Gyft to K. Hen. VIII. 1546, published by Bale in 1549. He bad 
Iwcn conuntsbioiieil by the king*in the 35th year of bis reign.] * 
t*) LBale, Prcf. to Lcland’s Laboriouse Journey, See. 1549.] 
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by Dr. Laurence, that he is always clear and flowing, jcloqugit and impressive ; that his 
dictiort has a certain unobtrusive elegance about it, v^iicn mocks description. Bishop 
JHurifet has rashly pronounced the stylQ of Cranmer as unconnected ; which he'certainly 
'could not have done, »if lie had read with attention the compositions of the primate, 
lie must have also forgotten the share which C ranmer Lad in the composition, called 
the Institution of a Christian Man, noted for the purity of its style ; and in the pro- 
duction of our Liturgy, than which a specimen of more refined and dignified language 
will not easily be found. What can be ihorc perspicuous, and at thesame time deeply 
impressive, than the style in which Cranmer speaks of one of his’ labours, and ad- 
dresses his readers ? • 

(c) The Lgrdu grauut, that this my travayle and ’labour in his .vineyard be not in 
vayne ; but tliat. it may prosper, and bring forth good fruites to his honoure and glory r 
For when 1 see his vyneyardc overgrowen with thornes, brambles, and weedes, 1 
knowe that everlasting wo appertayneth unto me, if I holde my peace, ami put not 
to my handes and tongue, to labour in pourgyng his vineyard. God I take to wyt- 
nesse, who seeth the heartes of all menne thoroughly unto the bottome, that I take 
‘tBis^aboure liar none other consideration but for the glory of his name, and the dis- 
charge of my dutie, and the zcale that I beare towardc the ftecke of Christ.. 1 know 
in what office God hath placed me, and to what pourposc ; that'is to save, to set forthg 
his wordc «trewly unto his people, to the uttermost of my power, wjthoutc respecte of 
personne, or regarde of tliynge iil|he worlde, but ofhym alone. I knowe what ac- 
comptc I shall make to hym hereof at the laste daye, when every manne shall aunswere 
for his vocation, and recey vc for the same good or ill, accordynge as ho hath done. 1 
knowe how Antichriste hath Obscured the glory of God, and the trewc knowledge of 
his word, overcast) Tig the same* with inystes and cloudeg of errour and ignorabcc, 
through false gloses and interpretations. It pitieth me to sec the simple and hungry 
flocke of Christe ledde into corrupt pastures, to be caryed blindfclde they knowe not 
whither, and to be fedde with poyson in the stcede of holsomc meates. And moved 
by the ductie, oflice, and place, whereunto it hath pleased God to call me, 1 gevc 
wamynge in his name unto all that professe Christe, tnat they flee farre from Babylon, 
if they wyll save their soulcs ; and to beware of that great harlot, that is to say, the 
pestiferous see of Rome, that she make you not drunkc with her plcasuuntc wyne. 
Truste not her sweete promyses, nor -bankette not with her; for instede of wine she 
wyll gevc you sour dregges, and for meate she wyll feedc you with ranke pftyson. But 
come to oure Redeemer and Saviour Christ, who refresheth all that trewely come unto 
hym, be theyr anguish and hewynesse never so greate. Ge\se crcdite unto hym, in 
whose mouthe was never fouude guyle, nor untruthe. By hym you slujll be clearely 
delyvered from all your diseases : of hym you shall have full remission a pn:nd ct it 
culpa. He it is that feedeth contynually all, that belong unto hym, with his owne 
fleshe that hanged upon the crosse ; and gyveth them drynke of the blond flowynge 
out of his owne syde ; and maketh to sprynge within them water that floweth unto 
everlastynge lyfe. Lysten not to the false incantations, fftveet whisperinges, and 
crafty jugglynges of the subtyll Papystcs ; wherewith they have this many years de- 
luded aua bewytehed the worlde. But hearken to Christo ; gyve care unto his' wordes, 
which shall leade you the ryght waye unto everlastynge lyfe, theie with hym to lyve 
ever as heyres.of hys kyuguome. Ameh.” 

This composition brings us to the reign of Edward the sixth, in which no writer, 
that may be compared with Cranmer, occurs.] 

(e) [Answer of Abp. Cranmer to Bp. Gardiner and Dr. Fb Smith, &c, foL 1551. To the 
Reader.^ ' 

• • • o 2 
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• [Sec/ ion XIX. Dr. WilLn."] 

About the year 1.55.3 wrote (//) Dr. Wilson, a man celebrated for the politeness of 
his style, and the extent of his knowledge : what was the state, of our language in liis 
time, the following may he of(tisc to show. _ 

41 Pronunciation is an apte ordcriuge bolhc of the voyce, countenaunce, and all the 
whole bodye, accordynge to (lie tfrorthines of suche woordes and mater as by speache 
are declared. The vse hereof is suche for anyc one that liketh to haue praysc for tel- 
lynge his tale in Open assemblie, that hauing a good tongue, and a comclye counte- 
naunce, he sh.U he thought to passe all other that haue the like vttcraunce : thoughe 
they haue much hyttcr learning.. The tongue geueth a certayne grace to eueryc mat- 
■ter, and heautifieth the cause in like manor, as a swfcte soundyngc hite nuiche setteth 
forth e a nieane deuised ballade. Or as the sounde of a good jnstrumente styrreth the 
hearers, and moueth muehe delite, so a cleare soundyng voice comfortcth muchc our 
deintic cares with muchc swete melodic, and causetli vs to allowe the matter rather 
for the reporters sake, then the reporter for the matters sake. Demosthenes ther- 
fore, that lamouse or a tour, beyng asked what was the chiefest point in al orator; e,- 
gauc the. chiefc and oively praise t.o Pronunciation ; being demaunded, what was the 
seconde, and the thirde, he stil made answero, Pronunciation, and would make none 
other aunswere, till they Idle askyng, declary ing hereby that arte without vttcraunce 
cau dooe notfiyng? vtterauncc without arte can done right, muchc. And no doubtc 
that man is in outwarde apparamice halfe a good clarke, that hath a clcane tongue, 
and a comely gesture of his body. Aeschines' lykwyse beyng bannished his countrie 
through Demosthenes, when he had reilde to the Rhodians his own oration, and De- 
mosthenes aunswere thereunto, by force whereof lie; was bannished, and all they mar- 

ncs) you would have 
s beyng cast in mise- 
reporte of his deadly 

and mortal enemy.” 

[With Wilson/ and the following remark. Dr. Johnson closes his history : “ Thus 
have I deduced the English language from the age of Alfred to that of Elizabeth; iu 
some parts imperfectly for want of materials ; but, I hope, .at least, in such a manner 
that itg progress may be easily traced, and the gradations observed, by which it ad- 
vanced from its first, rudeness to its present elegance.”]] 


ueijed muchc at the exccHencie of the same : then (quod z'Ls 
marucilcd muchc more if you had hoard hymselfe speak it. Thu 
rie and bannished for oner, he could not hut gene such great 


[Section XX. Writers contemporary with Wilson* Notices of eminent IVrilers, 

from the Time of Elizabeth to the jpresent.f 

[For the harvest of good writing, which arose in the time of Elizabeth, Ascliam, 
Sir Thomas Smith, and Sackvillq lord Bucklnirst, contemporaries of Wilson, contri- 
buted to prepare the soil. Of their works a specimen, for the purposes of comparison, 
may here be proper. . 

The work of Wilson was published in the reign of Edward the sixth : that of 
Ascham a little before the commencement of it, and republished in the earlier part of * 
Elizabeth’s. Thi§ is the Toxophilus, or School of Shooting ; from the preface to 
which the following extract is made. # * 

“ If anv man would blame me, eytlier for taktngc such a matter in hande, or els for 
wry tinge it in the English tongue, this aunsw r ere I may make him, that when the 

(</} ['Hie extract, made by Dr. Johnson, is from Wilson's Art of Rhctorick; which lias been con- 
sjdeml, and.juj.tly, I believe, the first system of regular criticism in our language. Wilson was & 
fellow oi King’s College, Cambridge.] 
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best of the real me thincke it^ionest lor them to uae, I, anc of the meanest sorte, 
ought *riot to suppose it vile for me to wryte : ai^l thoughe to have written it in 
another tongue, liad bene both more profitable for my st udy, and also more honest, for 
mv name, yet Icaif tlfinke my lahoure well bestowed, if with a little hindrance of my 
profile and name, msfy come any fiptherance to the jfleasnre or commodity of the 
gentlemen and yomen of Englande, fbr whose sake, I take this matter in hand. And 
as for the Latinc or Greeke tongue, everye thinge is so exgellentlye clone in them.’th'at 
none can do better : In the Englishe tongue, contrary, everye thinge in a manor so 
meanlye both for the matter ami handclingc, that no man can do worse. For therein 
the least learned, for the most part, have bene alwayes most' readye to write. And 
they which had least hope in Latipe, have bene most hould in Englishe : when surelyc 
everye man that is most readye tp talke, is not most able to write. ..lie that will wvtte 
well in any tongue, must follow {Jiis counsel of Aristotle, to speake as the comon people 
do, to thinke as evtse men do : as so shoulde everye man understand him, and the 
judgement of wyse men alowe him. Manye. Englishe writers have not done so, but 
usinge straungc wordes, as Latino, Frenches and Italian, do make all thinges darkc 
aifil harde. Giles I communed with a man which reasoned the Englishe tongue to be 
enriched and encreased thereby, sayinge: * Who will not pfyyse that feast where a 

* man shall drinckc at a dinner both wyne, ale, and heore?* ‘’Truly (ipiotli I) they he* 

* al good, every one taken by himselfe alone, but if you put mahesyuand sacke, redde 
‘ wyne and white, ale and beere and al in one pot, you shall make a drinckc not easye 
‘ to he knowen, nor yet holsome for the bodye.’ Cicero, in folowing Isocrates, Plato, 
and Demosthenes, encreased the Latino tongue alter another sort. ‘This way, be- 
cause dicers men that wryte, do not know, they can noyther (blow it, because of thoyr 
ignoraunce, nor yet will prayse it fbr over arrogancye, two (unites, seldume the one out 
of' the others companye. Englishe writers, by diversity of time*, have taken dy vers 
matters in hand. * In our fathers time no thinge was read but bookes of fayned clie- 
valric, wherein a man by readinge shoulde be led t.<> none othe r emir, but onely to* 
manslaughter and baud rye. If anye man suppose they were good enough p> passe 
the time with all, he is deceived. For surely vaine worcles do worke no small thinge 
in vaine, ignorant, and young mimics, especially if they be gt*ven anv thinge there- 
unto of their ownc nature. These Hookes (as I have heard sac ) were made the most 
part in abbayes, and monasteries, a very likely ami lit tVuile of such an ydle ami-blind 
kind .of ly ving. In our tytne now, when every man is geveu to know, much rather 
than to live cvel, very many do write, hut after such a fashion as very many do shoote. 
Some shooters take in t hande strdhger bowes, than they he abR; to maintaino. 'This 
thinge maketh them some time to over shoote the marke, some time to slioote far 
wyde, and perchaunce hurt some that lookc on.” 

From these curious remarks on our language andjiteraturc eve proceed to the no- 
ti<?fe of Sir Thomas Smith, who is said to have been “ (e) a great refiner of the English 
writing,” which at the time of his attempt, in 1542, is called “ (j) too rough and 
unpolished.” Accordingly his Orations on the proposed marriage of Elizabeth, have 
‘been considered as “ (#) notable specimens of oratory ami history.” The encomium 
is too high. JBut a citation shall be given. . 

“ (A) The Danes enjoyed once this realm too long. Of which although some of 
them were born here, yet so long as the Danes blood was in them, they could never but 
favour the poor and barren realm of Denmark more than the rich country of England. 

“ The Normans after wan and possessed the realm. So long as ever the memory 
of their blood remained, the first most, and so less and less, as by little and little they 


[Strype, Life of Sir^fhomas Smith, p, 27.] 
(ff> [Ibid. p. 218.] • , 


(/) [Ibid. p. 27.] 

(//) [Ibid. Orat. IV. Append, p. 83.] 
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grew to be English, what did they ? keep down th J 'English nation, niagnifie the 
Norman? ; the rich 'abides and nriories they gave to their Normans ; the chief holds, 
the noble seignories, the best bishopricks, and all. Yea, they went so low as to the 

E arsonagcs and vicarages ; if one were better to the purse than another, that a Normal! 

ad. Poor English men wer£ glad to take their leavings. And so much was our 
nation kept under, that we ,were glad to dissemble our tongue, and learn theirs : 
whereupon came the proverb, Jack would be a gentleman if he cotiUl speak French** 
We come now. to a composition of particular importance in the history of our lan- 
guage, the first regular drama. This is the tragedy of Gorboduc written by Thomas 
Sackville, lord * Buck hu’rst, when he was young; and supposed by Mr. Avar ton to 
..have been finished early in the reign of Mary. It was printed, surreptitiously, 
and inaccurately, in 1505 ; correctly, in 1571 . l‘ select a speech of Gorboduc to 
his counsellors, in answer to their advice upon his intention to give his realm in his 
life-time to his sons. • 

“ I sec no cause to draw my mind 
To fear the nature of my loving sons, 

Or to misdeem that envy or disdain 

Can there work hate, where nature plantcth love. — 

In quiet I will pass mine aged days, 

Free from the travail and the painful cares 
That hasten age upon the worthiest kings. 

.But lest the fraud, that ye do seem to fear, 

Of flattering tongues corrupt their tender youth. 

Ami writhe them to the ways of youthful lust, 

To climbing pride, or to revenging hate, 

Or to neglecting of their careful charge. 

Lewdly to live in Wanton recklessness, 

Or to oppressing of the rightful cause, 

Or not to wreak the wrongs done to the poor, 

To tread down truth, or favour false deceit ; 

I mean to join to either of my son»s 

Some one of those, whose long approved faith 

And wisdom tried may well assure my heart. 

That mining fraud shall find no way to creep 
Into their tensed ears with grave advjse.” 

Of higher mood are the strains which this noble author has* penned in his Induc- 
tion to the Mirror for Magistrates ; the plan of which, resembling in some degree the 
Inferno of Dante, he is said td havfc formed in the same reign. Language can hardly 
paint expiring Famine, and Death triumphing, in stronger colours. 

“ But, O the doleful sight that then we see ; 

A griesly shape of Famine ; 

Her starved corpse, that rather seem'd a shade, 

Than any substance of a creature made. 

“ On her while we thus firmly fix’d our eyes, 

That bled for ruth of such a dreary sight, 

* Lo suddenly she shriek'd in so huge wise, 

As made hell-gates to shiver with the might, 

Wherewith a dart we saw how it did light 
Right on her breast, and therewithal pale Death 
Enthrilling it to reave her of tjer breath. • 
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** And by and^by a dumb dead corpse wc &iw, 

Heavy and cold, the*shape of Death anght, 

That daunts all earthly creatures to his law, 

Agaiftsr whose force in vain it is to fight. 

Ne pecfs, ne princes, nor no mortal wight, 

Ne towns, nc realms, cities, ne strongest tower, 

But all perforce must yield unto his power. 

* “His dart anon out,pf the corpse he took, 

And in his hand (a dreadfull sight to see) 

With great triumph eftsoones the same he shook, 

That most of all my fears affray ed me : 

His bodie dight with nought but bones perdie, 

The naked shape of man there saw 1 plain, 

All save the flesh, the sinew, and the veyn.” 

The delightfully figurative and picturesque style of our poetry is now to be observed 
.i/vSpcnser ; who, as Warton has well remarked, here^‘ stands without a rival.” Even 
in our prose tliis high descriptive manner was sometimes adopted ; and the romance of 
Sir Philip Sidney, at once a learned, manly, and fanciful composition, illustrates the 
richness of our tongue as well as the taste of the age, in the time of Elizabeth. 

Advancing far into her reign, .we find the language perfected in* the Ecclesiastical 
Polity of Hooker. For if tliis noble composition be compared with the best writings 
of modern date, it will be found, as Lowtli has pronounced, that in correctness, pro- 
priety, and purity of English style, lie has hardly been surpassed, or even equalled, by 
any of his successors. * • 

Among the authors of this period also, and who is to*bc studied as an original 
master of our tongue, the incomparable Shakspearc appears. 

About this time, Joseph Hall, afterwards Bishop of Exeter and Norwich, distin- 

t juished himself as a writer of satires ; of which kind of writing, so called, in our 
anguage, he has pronounced himself the jirst author. 

“ I Jirst adventure, with fool-hardy might, • 

To tread the steps of perilous despite: 

A jirst adventure, follow me who list, 

And be the second English satirist .” 

He is better known as a theological writer, in the times of James the first aud his 
successor. But as the composition illustrates existing manners' and customs, I have 
brought forward the author at the precise date of it.. Nor will I omit to notice some 
of his later works. These Satires were published in 15<J7* They often present models 
of elegance as well as wit, and admirable specimens of indignation as well as ridicule. 

* B.I. Sat. I. 

“ Nor ladie’s wanton love, nor wandring knight, 

Legend I out in rhimes all richly dight ! 

Nor fright the reader with the pagan vaunt 
Of mightie Mahound, and great Termagaunt ! 

Nor list I sonnet of my mistress’ face, 

To paint some blowesse with a borrowed grace ! 

Nor can I bide to pen some hungrie scene 
For thick-skin ears, and 'undiscerning eynel” 

B.I. Sat. VI. 

“ Another scorns the home-spun thread of rhymes, 

Match'd Vith the lofty feot of elder times: 
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Give him tkc mnqbrcd verse that Virgilfsung, 

And Virgil’s sdftjhall speak the English tongue; 

Manhood and garboiles shall he chjjunt with cliauiyjed feet, 

And headstrong dactyls making inusick meet ! •» • 

The nimble (i) \lactyls, striving to outgo 
The drawling spondees, pacing it l/elow ! 

The lingring spondees, labouring to delay 
Tljc breatlilcss dactyls with a sudden stay ! 

Whoever saw a colt, wanton and wild, 

Tlok’d with a slow-foot ox on fallow Held, 

Car, right arced how handsomely besets 
Dull spondees with the English dactyfets. 

If Jove speak English in a thumb ing cloud, 

7'hrcic/ t -/hzcarA’, and rijl-rqfl roars he out aloud ! 

Fie on the forged mint that did create 
New coin of words never articulate !” 

* II. III. Sat. 1. 

“ Tlwu canst maskc in garish gauderie, 

To suit a fool’s far-fetched liverie. 

A French head joyn’d to necko Italian, 

Thy thighs from Germanic, anil breast from Spain : 

An Englishman in none, a fool in all ; 

'Many in one, and one in severall !” 

11. V. Sat. II. ( 

“ llousc-keeping’s dead ! 

Along thy way thou canst not but descry 
Fair glittering halls to tempt the hopeful eye. — 

So this gay gate adds fuel to thy thought, 

That such proud piles were never rais’d for nought. 

Beat tluj broad gates ! a goodly hollow sound 
With double echoes doth again rewound ; 

But not a dog doth bark to welcome thee. 

Nor churlish porter canst thou chafing see : 

All dumb and silent, like the dead of night, 

Or dwelling of some sleepy Sybarite. 

The marble paverm»pt hid with desart* weed, 

With house-leek, thistle, dock, and heitilock seed ! — 

Look to the toured f himnics, which should be 
The wind-pipes of good hospitality, 

Through which it breatheth to the open air, 

Betokening life and liberal well-fare ; 

Lo, there the unthankful swallow takes her rest, 

Au$ fills the tunnell with her circled nest !’*' 

I know not whether it has been remarked, that, in the Characters of Virtues and 
Vices, published by this author in 1(>08, his propensity to satire, without the aid of 
poetry, is also very obvious. But Bishop Hall has acquired, from his sententious way 
of writing, the name Of the Christian Seneca ;« and his Meditations, which have been 
ollen p» 'mod, have been fesembled to the Morals of the Philosopher. ..His style , 

4 4 

(i) ['fins alludes to an absurd fashion, at that time, of publishing what were called English verses 
composed according to Latin rules.]] * 
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indeed is always pithy, sometimes highly animated, often delicate aiul t cndor. From hjs 
TreatisVof Contcntation I select the description of those, (/) w7 )o know hoi v to want. 

*“ Those only knov%how to want, tjiat have learnt to frame their mind' to their 
Fstate; like to a ski) I'm musician, that can let down his strings a peg lower when the 
tune requires it ; or like to some cuyning spagvrick, thlt, can intend or remit the heat 
of his furnace according to occasion. Those, who ; wl\eii they must be abasoil, can 
stoop suhmissly ; like to a gontle reed, which, when the wind blows stilb vields cnctv 
way. Those, that in an humble obeysance can lav themselves low at the foot of the 
Almighty, and put their mouth in the dust; that can patiently put their necks under 
the yoke of the Highest, and can say with the prophet, Truhf this is'mi / sorrow, and 
J must hear it. .Those, that can smile upon their afflictions, rejoicing in their tri- 
bulation, singing in the jail with i’aul anti Silas at midnight. Lastly, those, that fan" 
improve misery to an advantage; being the richer tor their want, bettered with evils, 
strengthened with infirmities ; and can truly say to the Almighty, I know that q/'ven/ 
faith fulness thou hast (/(flirted nte.” 

As a tine writer, and one ofdhe greatest of our literary benefactors, the brave and 
’Accomplished Jtalegli is now to he noticed. II is History ofttlio World is a proud and 
nndocaving monument of the power both of his talents and out; tongue. To4he dig- 
nity of history his st\le is particularly suited; pure, and never wanting nerve to 
strengthen* it. Tlteu* are also some (/) poetical remains, which elegantly exemjdify 
his varied abilities. * . 


Of Macon the style is admirably diversified in the subjects of which he treats. The 
scholar accordingly marks the boldness of his imagery supported by suitable grandeur 
of fiction. To the philosopher his discoveries are detailed wilh precision and perspi- 
cuousnoss. And to those of common attainments his easy* and sententious language 
never speaks in vain. Of his Essays he has told us, that they, “ (w) of all his other 
works, have been most current; for that, as it seems, they come home to men’s 
business and bosoms.” . 

for abundant illustrations of popular diction, as well as graecs of line writing, the 
curious investigator of our language may next resort to Jonsoii, the. most learned 
and judicious comedian, as (//) Milton and his nephew Phillips call him. If in his 
language there was any fault, Drydefi says, “ (o) it was that lie weaved it too closely 
ami laboriously, in his comecfies especially : perhaps, too, lie did a little too much 
romanize our tongue, leaving the words which he translated almost as much 1-atin as 
he found them; wherein, though he learnedly followed their language, lie did not 
enough comply with the idiom of*ours.” ' 

In ascertaining the copiousness of our tongue, frtrther assistance may,, be derived 
from the Anatomy of Melancholy, by Burton ; a hook described by Antony Wood 
as “ (p) so full of variety of reading, that gcntlcAicit 'who have lost their time, and 
are put fcb a push for invention, may furnish themselves with matter for common or 
scholastical discourse and writing.” Burton was also distinguished as a “ (q) thorough- 
paced philologist.” Quaint as his style is, the work abounds with wit and learning ; 
often with expressions of happy choice ; and rarely without such digression from 
grave to gay, as to relieve the tediousness of perpetual citation. As, a jmet he might 


(*) [Sect. IV.] 

(/) [In England’* Helicon. See also the Topographer, vol. J. p. 425, And Phillips’s Theatr. 
Poet. Angl. edit. 1800. p. 308. 314] # 

(m) [Dedication of his Essays to the Duke of Buckingham.] 

hi) [Milton, I,’ All. Phillips, Tlient. Poet. Angl.] [<>) [Essay on Dram&tick Poesy.] 

(;>) [A. Wood, Ath. Ox.] (?) [Ibid.] ’ * 
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have excelled, il* we may judge from the verses prefixed to his book ; in which how 
pleasing the imagery and versification are, a stanza or twro will show. 

“ When 1 go musing ail alone. 

Thinking of diners things lore-known j 
When I build castles in the air, 

Yoid of sorrow', and void of fear, 

Fleasing myself with phantasms sweet ; 

Methinks the time runs very fleet. 

All my joys to this are folly, 

, Nought so sweet a s melancholy. — 


** When to myself 1 act, and smile. 

With pleasing thoughts the time beguile, 

By a brook-side, or wood so green, 

Unheard, unsought-for, and unseen ; 

A thousand pleasures do me bless. 

And crown my soul with happiness. 

AH’my joys besides arc folly, 

Nought so sweet as melancholy.” 

In commendation of this mental luxury we .also find the poets Beaumont and 
Fletcher, contemporary with Burton, employed. The Song in their drama, entitled 
Nice Valour, displaying the moral, the figure, and the disposition of melancholy, has 
tffeen repeatedly observed to have suggested sentiments in the II Penseroso of’ Milton. 
To these poets our language is, according to Dryilen, in the greatest degree indebted. 
«* (;•) Their plots were generally more regular than Shakspearc’s, especially those that 
were math* before Beaumont’s death ; and they understood and imitated the convers- 

• ation of gentlemen inueli better. — Humour, which Ben Jonson derived from particu- 
lar persons, they made it not their business to describe : they represented all the 
passions very lively, hut above all, love. I am apt to believe the English language in 
them arrived to ils highest perfection ; ivhtil words have since been taken in , arc rather 
superfluous , than ornamental .” 

About this period wrote Owen Feltham, or Fcllthfun ; of whose principal work, 
entitled Resolves, a second edition was published in l6 l 28, These Resolves are 
abort Essays upon various subjects, displaying fine sentiments and harmonious 
language ; and sometimes highly poetical conception. He has indeed written 
some poetry*, but it is by his prose that he is distinguished. “ ( 5 ) Love those 
pleasures well,” he says, “ that are on all sides legitimated by the bounty of heaven ; 
after which no private gripe, nor faneyed goblin, comes to upbraid my sense 
for using them ; but such as may with equal pleasure lie again dreamed over, and not 

* disturb my sleep. This is to take off the parchings of' the summer sun, by bathing in 
a pure and chrystal fountain.” Again: “ (7) Wisdom and knowledge ore sweet as 
the wakened musings of delightful thoughts, which not only d^w the mind with per- 
fumes that ever refresh us, but raise us to the mountain that gives us view of Canaan ; 
aiul shews us rays and glimpses of the glory that shall after crown us. Yet it is the 
object only that makes these good unto man, when God is the ocean that all his 
streams make way unto.” Yet once more will l cite this attractive writer ; and the 
very beginning of the citation will coll to the scholar's mind the words of* Milton in 
his Lyudas: 


/ ) [Essay 011 Dramatiik Poesy.] 


(0 [Disc, on feed. ii. 1 1 .] 


(s) [Res. B. ii. 50 .] 
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Fame is thefspur that the clear spirit doth raise. 

The last infirmity of noble mind 

a 

^Ind he may find thaV elsewhere also, Felt ham says, “ («) In noble minds jn'aisr 
is certainly a spur , ff not reward, to virtue.” , 

“ (.r) Desire of'glfiry is the last garment that et'en reAe men lay aside. For this you 
may take Tacitus : ‘ Etiam sapientibus cupijo gloria* nevissima oxuitur.’ Not that it 
betters himself, being gone ; but that it stirs up those that follow him to an earnest 
endeavour after noble actions; which is the only means to win the. time we wish for. 
Themistocles that streamed out his youth in wine and venery, and was suddenly 
changed to a virtuous and valiant man, tbld one that asked vvnat did so strangely 
change him, that the trophy of Miltiades would not let him sleep. 'Tamerlane made 
it his practice to read often the.heroick deeds of In's progenitors; not as boasting in 
them, but as glorious examples propounded to entire his virtues. Surely nothing 
awakes our sleeping virtues, like the noble acts of our predecessors. They are flaming 
beacons, that fame and time have set on hills, to call us to a defence of virtue, when* 


soever vice invades the commonwealth of man. Who can endure to seulk away his 
life ih an idle Vomer, when he has means ; and finds how fame has blown about de- 
serving names? Worth begets, in weak and base minds, envy; but, in those that 
are magnanimous, emulation. Roman virtue made Roman virtues lasting. Brave 
men never' die,- but like the plurnix ; from whose preserved ashes one or other still 
springs up, like them.” — 

We now approach the time, when “ our language began to lose the stability which 
it bad obtained in that of Elizabeth; and was considered by every writer as a subject 
on* which he might try his plastick skill, by moulding it according to his own fancy/* 
Such is the remark of (j/) Dr. Johnson, arising from a consideration of the style of 
Sir Thomas Brown ; a style “ vigorous, but rugged ; learner!, but pedantiek ; deep, 
but obscure : it strikes, but does not please ; it commands, but does not allure: his 
tropes are harsh, and his combinations uncouth.** This is attributed to the disposi- 
tion of the age already noticed. “ Milton," it is added, “ in consequence of this 
encroaching licence, began to introduce the Latin idiom; and Brown, though lie gave 
less disturbance to our structure and phraseology, yet poured in a multitude of exotick 
words; many, indeed, useful and significant, which, if rejected, must be supplied by 
circumlocution ; and some so obscure,’ that they conceal his meaning rather than ex- 
plain it.” Of Brown Dr. Johnson was an admirer, and in some respects an imitator. 
In our immortal Milton (to whose prose alone the preceding observation applies) he has 
injuriously omitted to notice, that* though the structure of his sentences may sometimes 
be affected, the most glowing diction abounds, and perspicuity, comprehensiveness, dig- 
nity, and closeness are often found united. If there were not innumerable passages, 
which might be cited from his prose-works, to illustrate those powers of his expression 
as well as the elevation of his thought, the Areopagitica and the Treatise on Educa- 
tion are distinct proofs of this assertion. 

The inflUx of Latin words is also to be traced to an earlier period. It must have made 
some progress in the" time of Sir Philip Sidney, who, in a kind of masque presented 
before queen Elizabeth, introduces master Rombus, a pedagogue, eloquent in Anglo- 
Latinisms, which it is evidently the object of Sidney to ridicule. But the pedantiek 
style was triumphant in the reign of James. The pious and learned bishop Andrews, 
pedantiek in his conceits as well as diction', was styled the star of preachers. The 
great Bacon could sometimes sacrifice his ’Judgement to the absurd fondness 


(«) [Res. B. ii. 22.] 


(-?; [Res. B. *• 15.] 
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for the Latin and English' intermixture* Ami Orydetf lias considered Jorison not only 
jus occasionally “ rdmanizing our tonkin* too much,” but also in the practice ’&<} “ not 
enough complying with our own idiom.” The love ol‘ latinizing is to be found in 
many writers of little note. till late in the seventeenth century. But I know none, in 
whom it is so glaring, and ot'tiu so offensive, as in Waterhouse, the learned comment- 
ator on Fortescuc. lloylin, in lU>H, made this Remark : ** (^) Many think, that they 
can never sjieak elegantly, nor write significantly, except they do it in a language of 
tlioir own devising ; as if they were ashamed of their mother-tongue, anti thought it not 
sufficiently curious to express their fancies. By means whereof more French and Latin 
word* have gained ground upon us since the rnitblle uf queen Elizabeth's reign, than 
, were admitted by our ancestors (whether we look upon them as the British or Saxon . 
rac„») not only since the Norman hut the Homan conquest.” Oflleylin himself, a 
voluminous, acute, and learned writer, it. has been said («) that he so spoke as to be 
understood by the meanest hearer, and so wrote as to he comprehended by the moat 
vulgar reader. 

In referring to the reigns of our first and second (Juries, we meet, however, with 
abundance of line writing; with the dear ;uid lively style which (.'hilling worth dis- 
plays in exposing the tricks of sophistry ; yvith the unadorned but manly periods of 

• Hammond, “ (h) spreading the treasur’d stores of truth divine;” with language 
strong and pure -in the dangerous compositions of Hobbes; and with phraseology, 
though not laboured, correctly dignified, in the sentences of Clarendon, which always 
gratify by the precision with which they describe events, and more particularly cha- 
racters. But in bishop .leremy Taylor the diction of our country “(c) bursts out into 
sudden blaze.” Jl is grand, it is awful, it is pathelick ; bright. and energetick," it 
irresistibly seizes the attention ; copiously diversified, it has charms for the unlettered 
a* Well as for the scholar and the uytn of taste. His painting of the various ways, in 
which the last enemy that shall be destroyed, accosts us, is perhaps unrivalled. 

* “ (</) Death meets us. exory where, and is procured by every instrument, and in all 
chances; and enters in at many doors : by violence, and secret influence; by the 
i\9j|>ect of a star, and the stink of a mist ; by the emissions of a cloud, and the meeting 
of a vapour; hv, the fall of a chariot, amt the stumbling at a stone; by a full meal, 
or an empty stomach; by watching at the wine, or by watching at prayers; by the 
sun oi* the moon ; by a beat or a cold ; by sleejltess nights, or sleeping days ; by water 
frozen into the hardness and sharpness of a dagger, or water thawed into the floods 
of a river; by a hair or a raisin; by violent motion, or sitting still; by severity, or 
dissolution; by (loti's* merev, or God’s anger; by'* every thiijg in providence, and 
every thing ’in manners; by every thing in nature,* and every thing in chance. 
Eripitnr jtersom, unmet res ; we take pains to heap up things useful to our life, and 
get our death in the pureha.se ; ami the person is snatched away, and the goods re- 
main : amt ail this is the law ami constitution of nature ; it is a punishment to our 
sins, the unalterable event of providence, and the decree of heaven. The chains that 
confine us to this condition are strong as destiny, and immutable as the eternal laws 
of Gotf. 

M I have conversed with some men who rejoiced in the death or calamity upon others, 
and accounted it as a judgement, upon them for being on the other side, and against 
them in the contention ; but within the revolution of a tew months the same man 
met with a more uneasy and unhandsome death ; which when 1 saw, I wept^ and was 

(i) [Observ. on L’Esirunge’s Hist, of K. Ch. 1. p. - 

(u) [Vt moo’s Life of Hr. Mcylin, p. 2f>G.] {!>) [Warton, Triumph of Isis.] 

{>') (Milton, Lyudas.] (</) [ltule and Exercises of Holy Dying, ch. 1. § I.] 
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afraid ; for I know that it roust be so with all men : for we also shall die, aud end our 
quarrels and contentions, bv passing to a final sentence. 

i\Vith what elegant Aivacitv of diction has he illustrated a more attractive subject, 
if 1 may make one more citation from his admirable worjpi ! “ (< ) Marriage is the 

mother of the world, mid preserves kingdoms, and fills dies and churches, and heaven 
itself. Celibacy, like the fiy in the. heart of an appfe, :lwells in perpetual sweetness, 
but sits alone, and is confined and dies in singularity ; but marriage, like the ufcbful 
bee, builds a house and gathers sweetness from every flower, aud labours and unites 
into societies and republieks, and sends out colonies, and feeds the world with deli- 
cacies, and obeys their king, and keeps order, and exercises many virtues, and promotes 
- the interest of mankind, and is that state of good things to which God hath designed, 
the present constitution of the world.” 

‘•About the same time flourished Dr. Henry More, the celebrated Platonist, esteemed 
one of our greatest* divines and philosophers, and no mean poet. Though now perhaps 
little remembered, it may be proper to exemplify his style. Nor will it be found that 
who in the seventeenth century was so enthusiastically admired, wanted power of 
tancy*or considerable vigour of expression. 

“ (/") Then wilt thou say, God rules the world, 

- Though mountain, over mountain hurl’d. 

Be pitch’d amid the •foaming main : — 

Though imvard tempests fiercely rock 
The tottering earth, that with the shock 
High spires and heavy rocks fall down : — 

Though pitchy blasts from hell up-borne 
Stop the outgoings of the morn ; 

And nature play her fiery games, 

In this forc’d night, with fulgurant flames, 

Baring by fits, for more affright, 

The pale dead visages (ghastly sight) 

Of men astonish’d at the stour 
Of heaven’s great rage* the rattling shower 
Of hail, the hoarse bellowing of thunder, 

Their own loufl shrieks made mad with wonder: 

All this confusion cannot move 
The purged mind, treed from the love 
Of comnferce with her body dear, 

Cell of sad thoughts, sole spring of fear 1” 

“ (g) Whether therefore our eyes he struck with that more radiant lustre of the sun, 
or whether we behold that more placid and calm beauty of the moon ; or he refreshed 
with the sweet breathings of the open air; or be taken up with the contemplation of 
those pure sparkling lights of the stars ; or stand astonished at the gushing down- 
falls of some mighty river, as that of Nile; or admire the height of some insuperable 
and inaccessible rock or mountain ; or with a pleasant horronr and chi I nos look upon 
some silent wood, or solemn shady grove ; whether the face of heaven smile upon us 
with a chearful bright azure, or look upon us with a more sad ami minacious coun- 
tenance, dark piteny clouds being charged with thunder and lightning to let fly 

(c) [Sermon, The Marriage Ring.] {/) [Philosophical Poems Cambridge, IG 17 . p. 311.] 

(g) [Mystery of Godlmew, foL 1660. The Pagans’ Evasion of Polytheism, chap. 3. 
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against the earth ; whether the air be cool, fresh, aiul healthful, or whether it be 
sultry, contagious, ‘and pestilential, so that while we gasp for life we are forced to 
draw in a sudden and inevitable death ; ’Whether the earth ^tand firm and prove 
favourable to the industry of the artificer, or whether she threaten the very found- 
ations of our buildings with Hrqpibling and tottering earthquakes accompanied with 
r$mugicnt echoes and ghastly murmurs from below ; whatever notable emergencies 
happen for either good or bad to us; these are the Joves and Vejoves that we 
worship, which to us are* not many but one (tod, who has the only power to save or 
destroy. And, therefore from whatever part of this magnificent temple of his, the 
world, he shall send forth his voice, our hearts and eyes are presently directed thither* 

* ward with fear, love, and veneration. , * * 

"** Nor does our devotion stop here, or rather stay only without ; but those more 
notable alterations, and commotions, we find within ourselves, we attribute aisoato 
him whose spirit, life, and power filleth all things. Ami therefore those very passions 
of love and wrath, on the former whereof dependeth all that kindly sweetness of 
affection that is found in either the friendship of men or love of women, as on the 
latter all 'the pomp ami splendour of war ; these, with the rest of the passions of the 
soul, we look upon as manifestations of his presence, who worketh every where for 

* our solace, punishment, or trial." 

Hence we proceed to the learned and copious, I might say occasionally redundant, 
Barrow; in whom accuracy of erudition, energy of style, and force of reasoning, arc 
alike conspicuous. His description of wit is a masterpiece of composition. 

«* (A) First,* it may he demanded, what the thing we speak of is? Or what this fa- 
ctiousness doth import ? To which questions I might reply, as Democritus did to him 
that asked the definition of a man, * ’Tis that which we all see and know.’ Any one 
4>etter apprehends what it is by acquaintance, than I can inform him by description. 
It is, indeed, a thing so versatile ami multiform, appearing in so many shapes, so 
’ many postures, so niauy garbs, so variously apprehended by several eyes and judge- 
ments, that it seemeth no less hard to settle a clettr,pnd certain notion thereof, than 
to make a portrait of Proteus, or to define the figure of the Heefing air. Sometimes 
it licth in pat. allusion to a known story, or in seasonable application of a trivial 
saying, or in forging an apposite tale : sometimes it playctli in words and phrases, 
faking advantage frpm the ambiguity of their sense, or the affinity of their sound: 
sometimes it is wrapped jti a dress of humorous expression ; sometimes it lurketh 
under an odd similitude : sometimes it is lodged in a sly question, in a smart answer, 
in a quirkish reason, in a shrewd intimation, in cunningly divesting or cleverly re- 
torting an objection : sometimes it is couched in a bold scheme of speech, in a tart 
irony, in a lusty hyperbole, in a startling metaphor, in a plausible reconciling of con- 
tradictions, or in acute nonsense: sometimes a sccnical representation of persons or 
things, a counterfeit speech, a mimical look or gesture, passeth for it: sometimes an 
affected simplicity, sometimes a presumptuous bluntness giveth it being: sometimes 
it riseth only from a lijtcky hitting upon what is strange; sometimes from a crafty wrest- 
ing obvious matter to thcpurposc. Often it consistetn in one knows not what, and spring- 
cth up one can hardly tell how. Its ways are unaccountable, and inexplicable; being an- 
swerable to the numberless rovings of fancy, and windings of language. It is, in snort, 
a manner of speaking out of the simple and plain way, (such as reason teacheth and 
proveth things by,) which, by a pretty surprizing uncouthness in conceit or expression, 
doth affect and amuse the fancy, stirring in it Some wonder, and breeding some delight 

(A) [Agaiust'Foolisii Talking and Jesting, Serm. vol. I. S. 14.] 
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thereto. It ruiseth admiration, as signifying a nimble sagacity of apprehension, a special 
felicity* Of invention, a vivacity of spirit, and reach of wit more than vulgar ; it seeming 
t(J argue a rare quickness of parts, that one can fetch in remote conceits applicable; a 
hotabie skill, that be Ian dcxtronsly accommodate them to the purpose before him ; 
together with a lively*brisknes9 of liumour, not apt to 4amp those sportful flashes of 
imagination. (Whence in Aristotle such persons afe termed dextrous men, 

and men of facile or versatile manners, who' can easily turn themselves to all 

things, or turn all things to themselves.) It #lso nrocure.th delight., by gratifying 
curiosity with its rareness, as semblance of difficulty : (us monsters, not for their 
beauty, but their rarity ; as, juggling tricks, not for their use, but their abstruseness, 
are beheld with pleasure:) by diverting tlu; mind from ibj, road of serious thoughts; 
by instilling gaiety and airiness of spirit ; hy provoking to such dispositions of spirit; 
ia way of emulation or complaisance, ami by seasoning matters, otherwise distasteful 
or insipid, with an* unusual and thence grateful tang.” 

Coeval with. Harrow was bisliopdVarson ; of whose writings the verj’ dust has been 
pronounced by Bentley gold. That for exactness of method, correctness of language, 
~aftd well-turned periods, he is to be ranked among our best writers, all will acknow- 
ledge who have read with attention his Exposition of the C-eed. 1 will select his 
analogical illustration of the resurrection. 

“ (*) Beside the principles of which we consist, and the action^ which flow from 
us, the consideration of the things without us, and the natural course of' 
variations in the creature, will render the resurrection yet more highly probable. 
Every space of twenty-four hours teuclieth thus much, in which there is always 
a revolution amounting to a resurrection. The day dies into a night, and is 
buried in silence and in darkness; in the next morning it appcui;ctli again and 
reviveth, opening the grave of darkness, rising from the dead of night ; this is a 
diurnal resurrection. As the day dies into night, so doth the summer into winter : 
the sap is said to descend into the root, and there it lies buried in the ground ; 
the earth is covered with snow^or crusted with frost, and becomes a general 
sepulchre ; when tKc spring applareth all begin to rise, the plants and flowers peep 
out of their graves, revive, and grow and flourish ; this is the annual resurrection. 
The corn by which we live, and for Waiii^f which we perish with famine, is notwith- 
standing cast upon the earth, and buried hi .(.lie ground, with a design that it may 
corrupt, and being corrupted may revixe and multiply our bodies arc led by this 
constant experiment, and we continue this present life hy succession of resurrections. 
Thus all things are repaired by corrupting, are preserved by peiishmg, and revive by 
dying; and can we think that man, the lord of all these things, which thus die amt 
revive for him, should be detained in death as never to live again ? Is it imaginable 
that God should thus restore all things to man, arid not to restore man to hnnsclf? 
If there were no other consideration, but of the principles of human nature, of the 
liberty and remunerability of human actions, and of the natural revolutions and 
resurrections of other creatures, it were abundantly sufficient to render the resurrec- 
tion of our bodies highly probable. .» * 

“*We must not rest in this school of nature, nor settle our persuasions upon 
likelihoods ; but as we passed from an apparent possibility, unto a high presumption 
and probability, so must we pass from thence unto a full assurance of an infallible 
certainty. And of this indeed we cannot be assured but by the revelation of tlig will 
of God ; upon his power we must conclude that we may, from his will that we shall, 


(* ) [Expos, of the Creed, Art. XL 'flic Rcsurrecticn of the Body.] 
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rise from the dead. Now the power of God is known unto all men, and therefore all 
men may infer from thence a possibility ; but the will of God is not revealed unto all 
men, and therefore all have not an infallihlc certainty of’ the Resurrection. For the 
grounding of which assurance, I shall shew that God hath revealed the determination 
of his will to raise the dead, cud that he hath uojt only delivered that intention in his 
Word, but hath also several ways confirmed the same.” 

*Gf the same period was ( !owley, the ease and unaffected structure of whose sen- 
tences Dr. Johnson has especially eynunendeil. ’Hence a learned biographer of the 
critick has taken occasion to consider his injudicious partiality to Browns and in the 
following discriminative' remarks to introduce some of our finest writers, with a com- 
parative estimate also of Addisbn mid Jdhnson. “ (/<*) Cawley,” he observes, ** may 
be. placed at the head of those who cultivated a clear and natural style. *• Dryden, 
Tillolson, and Sir William Temple, followed. Addison, Swift, and Pope, frith more 
correctness, carried om language well nigh to perfection. Of Addison Johnson was 
used to say, lie is the Raphael of Essay writers. I how he differed so widely from such 
elegant models, is a problem not to be solved, unless i f be true, that he took an early 
tincture from the writer of the last cent my, [the seventeenth,'] particularly bu* 
Thomas Brown. Hence the peculiarities of h lifestyle, new combinations, sentences of 
an unusual structure, and words derived from the learned languages. His own 
account of the master is, tf'hen common words rrivr less pleasing to the ear, oh less distinct 
in their signification , I familiarized the terms of philosophy, by applying tJiem lo popular 
ideas. But he forgot the observation of Dryden, If too many , foreign words are poured 
in u]H)ii us, it 'hobs as if they were designed, not to assist the natives, hut to conquer 
thejn. There is, k must he admitted, a swell of language, often out of all proportion 
to the sentiment; hut there is, in general, a fulness of miiul, and the thought seems 
to ’expand with the. sound of the words. Determined to discard colloquial barbarisms 
and licentious idioms, be forgot the elegant simplicity that distinguishes the writings 
•of Addison. He had what Locke Calls a round-about view of his subject ; and though 
he was never tainted, like many modern wits, witlyAho ambition ot shining in para- 
dox, he may be fairly called an original (hinker. jftis reading jfeks extensive. He 
treasured in his mind Whatever was worthy of notice, but he added to it from his own 
meditation. He collected t/mv reconderel,^g 4 ietai/ue promerct. 

“ Addison was not so profound a thinker. He was horn to write, converse, and live 
With ease and he found ap early patron in lord Somers. He depended, however, 
more upon a fine taste than the vigour of his mind. Hie Latin poetry allows that he 
relished, with a ju?^ selection, all the refined and* delicate beauties of tbe Roman 
classicks j "had, when he cultivated his native language, no wonder that he formed 
that graceful style which has been so justly admired ; simple, yet elegant ; adorned, 
yet uetar over- wrought ; rich in allusion, yet pure and perspicuous; correct, without 
labour ; nnd th^jigh sometimes deficient in strength, yet always musical. His essays 
in general a'fe on the surface of life ; if ever original, it was in pieces of humour. Sir 
Roger de Coverley, anil the ton* fox-hunter, need not to be mentioned. 

“ Johnson had a fnyibpf humour, but lie did not know it; nor was he willing to 
descend to the familial idiom, and the variety' of diction, which that mode of- com- 
position required. • The letter in the Rambler, No. 1‘L, from a young girl that wants 
a place, will illustrate this observation. . * ; 

“ Addison possessed an unclouded imagination, alive to the first objects of stature 
anil of art. He reaches the sublime without any apparent effort. When- he tells us, 
* If wo consider the fixed stars as so many oceans of flame, that are each of them 

* , 

. # ' (k) [Arthur Hurphv, Life of Dr. Johnson.] 
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' > attended with a different set of planets ; if we still discover new lirmaments, and new 
lights, * tii at are sunk farther in those unfathomable depths of tether ; we are^ lost in* a 
labyrinth of suns and worlds, and copfounded with the magnificence and immensity 
t>f nature.* The ease, with which this passage rises to unaffected grandeur, is the 
secret charm that captivates the reader. * 

“ Johnson is always lofty ; he selms, to use Drydenjs phrase, to be o’er-iuform’d 
with meaning, and his words do not appeal* to himself adequate to his conception. 
He moves in state, and his periods are always harmonious}. His oriental talcs are 
in the true style of eastern magnificence, and yet none of them are ‘so much admired 
as the visions of Mirza. fn matters of criticism, Johnson is never theecho of preced- 
ing writers: he, thipks and decides ftfr himself*. • # 

** If we except the Essays on *the Pleasures of Imagination, Addison caiinot # b(T 
called a fftiilosophjcal critick. tlis Moral Essays arc beautiful ; but in that province 
nothing can exceed the Rambler ; though Johnson used to say, that the Essay on 
the Burthens of Mankind (in the Spectator, No. 558.) was the most exquisite he 
had ever read. » 

Talking of himself, Johnson said, ‘ Topham Beauclcrk has wit, and every thing 
comes from him with ease ; but when. I say a good thing, I seem to labour.’. When 
we compare him with Addison, the contrast is still stronger.* AddisOn lends grace, 
and ornament to, truth ; Jobnsoh gives it force and energy. Addison makes virtue 
amiable ; Johnson represents it as* $n awful duty. Addison insinuates himself with 
an air of modesty ; Johnson commands like a dictator, but a dictator in his splendid 
robes, not labouring at the plough. Addison is the Jupiter of Virgil, with placid 
serenity talking to Venus, * vultu, quo coelum tempestatesnue serenat.’ Johnson is 
Jupiter tonans : he darts his lighting, and rolls his thunacr, in the .cause of virfue 
and piety. The language seems to fall short of his ideas ; he pours along, familiaciz- 
ing the terms of philosophy, with bold inversions, and sonorous periods ; but we may 
apply to him what Pope has said of Homer : ‘ It is the sentiment that swellsrand fills . 
out the diction, which rises with it* and forms itself about it ; like glass in the fur- 
nace, which grows to a greater magnitude, as the breath within is more powerful, aiuf 
the heat more intense.’ • 

It is not the design of this comparisop to decide between these two eminent 
writers. In matters of taste every reader will choose for himself. Johnson is always 
profound, and of course gives the fatigue of thinking. Addison charms while he 
instructs ; and writing, as he always does, a pure, an elegant, and idiomatick style, 
he may be pronounced the &fesfe model for imitation.” • 

The great master of*our language, however, in the estimation^of Johnson himself, 
is evidently Pry den. “ (/) Dryden,” he says, “ in his prose is always another ami 
the Same; he does not exhibit a second time the safoe elegances in the same form, nor 
appears to have any art other than that of expressing with clearness what he thinks 
with vigour. His style could not easily be imitated, cither seriously or ludicrously ; 
for, being always equable and always varied, it has no prominent or discriminative 
characters. The beauty, who is totally free from disproportion of paits and features, 
cannot be, ridiculed by an overcharged resemblance. From his j>rose, however, 
Dryden derives only his accidental and secondary praise : the veneration, with which 
his name is pronounced by every cultivator of English literature, is paid to fiitn 
as he refined the language, improved the sentiments, and tuned the ^timbers, of 
English poetry.” . * 


VOLi i. 


(/) [Life of Dryden. J 
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•Allowing Dryden this supremacy, the cultivators of our literature, however, will 
acknowledge, with pride as well as gratitude, their obligations to those who flourished 
near his time: to Tillotson and Temple, each distinguished for simplicity of style ; the 
former also for his perspicuity, ^the latter for ease anu harmony : to«Swift, who, regard- 
less of harmonious periods, writes with plainness aqd with precision; who “(»i) studied 
purity/’ and has rarely inisscdMt ;.\vho of correct English is a model : to Addison, 
“ the sweetest child of Attick elegance :” to Pope, of whom .Watts has said, that 
there is scarcely a happy combination of words, or a phrase poetically elegant in the 
English language, wnich he has not inserted into his version of Homer : to South, 
whose rich diction is rarely unaccompanied with honest indignation, or keen sarcasm : 
to the polished rind graceful Atterbury : to Scott, the eloquent ..author of the 
Christian life : to Locke, who '* (n) yields not the palm of metaphysical acuteness 
to the sullen sophistry of Hobbes, or the cold scepticism of Hume:” and to Berkeley, 
before whose “ brilliancy of imagination, and delicacy of taste/* the labour and 
pomp of Shaftesbury sink into insignificance. 

We come now to the contemporaries of Johnson, ani find in Warburton the force 
and freedom of the lexicographer, but not the splendid diction. The charactor of 
Warburton's style, “ (b) is freedom and three united.” Nobody understood the 
philosophy of grammar better; yet in the construction of his terms he was not nice, 
rather he was somewhat negligent. — To say all in a word, he possessed, in an emi- 
nent degree, 1 those two qualities of a great writer,* sapere et Jari; I hi can, superior 
sense, and the power of doing justice to it by a sound and manly eloquence. Jt was 
an ignorant cavil, that charged him with want of taste. The objection arose from the 
originality of his manners ; but he wrote, when he thought fit, with the greatest purity 
and even elegance, notwithstanding his strength and energy, which frequently ex- 
clude those qualities.” Of a different excellence of style and manner wc have a 
most pleasing example in Goldsmith. All is inartificial. Ilis periods, however, are 

so smooth And full of melodious sounds,” that to a true English ear “ the harp of 
Orpheus cannot be more charming.” To bis contemporary, who assumed the name 
of Junius, Johnson himself has conceded (/>) liveliness of imagery, pungency of pe- 
riods, and fertility of Allusion ; but cannot think the style of this writer secure from 
criticism, or that his expressions are not qjften trite, and his periods feeble. At an- 
other time Johnson said, “ (<j) I should have believed Burke to be Junius, because 
l know no man but Burke who is capable of writing these letters; but Burke spon- 
taneously denied it to me. The case would have been different, had I asked him if 
he was the author; a man so questioned, as to an ahonymous publication, may think 
he has a right to den^ it.” To the eloquent, the malignant, and still unmasked calum- 
niator, Burke is certainly not inferior in any charm of composition ; and when Burke 
impugned the characters or opinions of others, he had recourse to “ open war,” and 
not to ** covert guile.” If we look for simple elegance of style, wnereis it more 
conspicuous than in his philosophical criticism on the Sublime and Beautiful ? if for 
richer ornaments of diction, for rhetorick both splendid and affecting, where are they 
more jthickly sown than in his tract upon the French Revolution ? But by his morals 
as well as faculties Burke gratifies the reader ; and is not found like the infidel philo- 
sopher to whom FiUgland is indebted for one of her histories, or like the learned inves- 
tigator of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, sullying the finest graces of lan- 

e 

** (to) [Johnson, Life of Swift.] (n) [Professor White, Serin. I.] 

(o) [Hurd, Life of Warburton.] (p) [Thoughts respecting Falkland’s Islands.] 

(?) [Boswell, Life of Johnson.] 
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<, guage with indecent sneers against revealed religion. Lastly, as to a model of the 
4 elegant ‘diction of modern times, and which is not made the vehicle of licentious 
opinions, we may resort to Warton,. the historian of English poetry. His style is 
Yemarkable for its perspicuity ; and the modulation or dignity of his periods is exceeded 
only by those of hinv “ whose waitings have given iakdour to virtue and CONFI- 
DENCE TO TRUTH.” t * . * 

Of the power over language, which the last great writer has exercised, his preface 
to this Dictionary is an ample and noble specimen. But to few readers are any ot 
Dr. Johnson’s compositions unknown. Mr. Warton's delightful work, on accouu'. 
of . its learned allusions and antiquarian research, has not’ been sb generally ex- 
plored. An extract from it, therefore, may to some be a novel display of the rich- 
ness of our tongue j and may be not the less gratifying, if it opens to their view 
some exploded ceremonies of “ the olden time.” 

« (r) The age of queen Elizabeth is commonly called the gpldcn age of English 
poetry. It certainly may not improperly be styled the most poetical age of these 
annals. • * 

• •*« Among the great features which strike us in the poetry of this period, are the 
predominancy of fable, of fiction, and fancy, and a prelection for interesting 
adventures and pathetic events. I will endeavour to assign and explain the causo 
of this characteristic distinction, which may chiefly be referred, to the following 
principles, sometimes blended, ahd sometimes operating singly : The* revival and 
vernacular versions of the classics, the importation and translation of Italian novels, 
the visionary reveries or refinements of false philosophy, a degree *of superstition 
suilicient for the purposes of poetry, the adoption of the machineries of romance, 
and the frequency and improvements of allegoric exhibition iu the popular 
spectacles. 

“ When the corruptions and impostures of popery were abolished, the fashion of 
cultivating the Greek and Roman learning became universal : and the literary cha- 
racter was no longer appropriated to scholars by profession, but assumed by the 
nobility and gentry. The ecclesiastics had found it their interest to keep the lan- 
guages of antiquity to themselves, and men were eager to Ifliow what, had been so 
long injuriously concealed. Truth propagates truth, and the mantle of mystery was 
removed not only from religion but from literature. The laity, who had noW been 
taught to assert their natural privileges, became impatient of the old nfbnopoly of 
knowledge, and demanded admittance to the usurpations of the clergy. The general 
curiosity for new discoveries, heightened either by just or imaginary ideas of the 
treasures contained in Ihe Greek and Roman writers, excited all persons of leisure and 
fortune to study the. classics. The pedantry of the present age was the politeness of 
the last. An accurate comprehension of the phraseology and |>eculiarities of the* 
ancient poets, historians and orators, which yet seldom went farther than a kind of 
technical erudition, was an indispensable and almost the principal object in the circle 
of a gentleman’s education* Every young lady of fashion was carefully instituted in 
classical letters : and the daughter of a duchess was taught, not only to distil strong 
waters, but to construe Greek. Among the learned females of Jiigh distinction, 
queen Elizabeth herself was the most conspicuous. Roger Ascham, her precentor, 
speaks with rapture of her astonishing progress in the Greek nouns ; and declares 
with no small degree of triumph, that during a long residence at Windsor-castle, she 
was accustomed to read more Greek in a day, than * some prebendary of" that church 

(> ) [Hint, of Eng. Poetry, vol. 3. p. 40S.J 
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did Latin, in one week.’ <And although perhaps a princess looking out words in a 
lexicon, and writing down hard phrases from Plutarch’s Lives, may be thought at pre- 
sent a more incompatible and extraordinary character, than a canon of Windsor 
understanding no Greek and Ipit little Latin, yet Elizabeth’s passion for these acqui- 
sitions was then natural, and resulted from the geyius and habitudes of her age. 

“ The books of antiquity being thus familiarized to the greqt, every thing was 
tinciured with ancient history and mythology. The heathen gods, although dis- 
countenanced by |be Calvinists on a suspicion of their tending to cherish and revive a 
spirit of idolatry, came into general vogue. When the queen paraded through a country- 
town, almost every pageant was a pantheon. When she paid a visit at the. house of 
pny of her nobility, at entering the ball she was saluted by the Penates, and conducted 
to ter privy-chamber by Mercury. Even the pastrv.-cooks were expert mythologists. 
At dinner, select transformations of Ovid’s Metamorphoses were exhibited in con- 
fectionary ; and the splendid ieeing of an immense historic plum-cukc, was embossed 
with a delicious basso-relievo of the destruction of Troy. In the afternoon, when 
she condescended to walk in the garden, the lake was covered with Tritons and 
Nereids : the pages of the family were converted into Wood-Nymphs, who peeped 
from every bower } mid the footmen gamboled over the lawns rn the figure of 

-Satyrs.” * 

l have thus nifele some slight additions to Dr. Johnson’s history of our language ; 
showing a variety of style which has obtained, and«Kumbly gufding the curious to more 
ample ytformation on the subject. An elaborate and regular history of the English 
- tongue is a desideratum in our literature ; and instead of a paucity of materials 
subservient to this object, as l)r. Johnson would insinuate, there is abittrdance. 
Volumes are tine to it. ‘Let the investigator mark the unwearied labours of Wan- 
ley in his description of Saxon manuscripts; let him explore others, which in the 
libraries of onr cathedrals, and colleges, and other repositories, exist, and have 
•not received the advantage of Wanley’s notice: and he will not complain of 
the paucity of materials. Next, let him attend to the following remark of' Mr. 
Tyrwhitt. “ In order to trace with exactness the progress of any language, it. 
seems necessary, 1. that we should have before 11 s a continued scries of authors ; 
2. that those authors should have been approved, as having written, at least, 
with • purity ; and Li. that their writings should have been correctly copied. In 
the English language, wc have scarce any authors within the first century after the 
, Conquest ; of those, who wrote before Chaucer, and whose writings have been pre- 
served, wo have no testimony of approbation frbm their contemporaries or suc- 
cessors ; and lastly, the copies of their works, which w*e have received^ are in general 
so full of inaccuracies, as to make it often very difficult for us to be assured, that we 
are in possession of the genujne* words of the author.” Such materials let him 
examine with care ; and he will find, what in the present sketch I have occasionally 
hut briefly shown, that the collation of what is printed with what is writtenSvill often 
establish that which has been disputed, and rectify that which has been perverted. 
Let hjin moreover precisely ascertain and compare our provincial dialects. And thus 
his labours may tend to form a complete history of the language, and at the same 
rime illustrate the general philosophy of speech. J 
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Concerning the Norman Tongue . 

• 

I HAVE observed, in the history of the language, that the Norman was never 
popular. See n. xlvii. Brerewood, noticing the attempt of William the Con- 
queror to subdue tae language j\s well as the country, pronounces his injunctions. 
« that French only should be tayght in the schools here ; and that all the laws ofitlfe 
land should be written, and all the pleadings performed, in that language as wholly 
unavailing to accbmnlish his design. “ For the English being tar more numerous 
than the Normans, the effect and result of all his labour was only that a few French 
.words were mixed tfith the English. Such was the success of the Franks among 
the Gauls, atid of the Goths among the Italians and Spaniards.” The Norman 
of the period, when William" planned his secondary conquest, might have been 
cited : it is as follows, in his Laws. 


' Concerning things found by chance. 


Altresi de aver cudirez e dc altre tro- 
vqjire seit mustred de treis pars del 
veisined qne il eit teslcmonic dp la tro- 
veure si alquens vienge a "prof pur darner 
la chose duist waige e trove plegcs quo 
se altre clamud laveir dedenz lan e un 
jouv qui il ait a droit cn la curt cclui qui 
lauerat troved. 


What is said of* cattle jnay be applied 
to any thing else which is found ; let it 
be showed in three parts of the vicinage, 
that there may lie evidence of the finding; 
and if any onc^ brings proof and Jays 
claim to what is found, let him give gages 
and find pledges, that if any other person 
shall claim the cattle within the year and 
a day, the person who found them shall 
be amenable to justice. . 


Edward the third enacted, as it is recorded in this old French, a law .for {he re- 
storation of the language which had been disused in legal proceedings ; assigning, as 
the reason of the statute, that, ip foreign countries? justice wafj always observed to be 
best done, where their law's were studied and practised in their own language. The 
statute is too furious to be heVe omitted. * 


r . ^ ’ Stat. 36 Edw. III. cap. xv. Anno I.'ffte. 

*' Pleas shall be pleaded in the English tongue , and inrollcd in Latin. 

Item pur ce qe monstre eat soVentfoitz Item, because it is often showed to the 
au Roi par prelats dues counts barons & . King by the prelates, dukes, carls, barons, 
tout la comniunalte les grantz mcschicfs *and all the commonalty? of the great mis- 
qe sont advenuz as plusours du real me de chiefs w hich have happened to divers of 
ce qq lea leyes custumes et estatutz du dit the realm, because the laws, customs, and 
realme ne sont pas conuz ^)mmunement statutes of this realm he riot commonly 
en mesme lc realme par cause qils’sont holden and kept in the same ftalm, for 
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I dedez monstrez & jugg pz en la lange 
['Vanceis, qest trop desconue en le ait 
rcalme issint qb lea gentz qe plcdent ou 
sent empledez en les courts Je Roi & les 
courts uautres nont entenderuent no co- 
niss^nce do ce <qest dit pur eujx no coutjre 
elite' pur lour sergeant/ & autfes pie-* 
dours & qe resonablcmont les dites leycs 
8c cus tames serront le plus tost apris & 
conus & injcultz entenduz en la lange 
Usee en le dit iodine & par ' taut chcs- 
euv. du dit rcalme so purroit mieyltz go- 
vernor sanz faire offense a la leye Sc le 
mieultz garder puller Sc defeudre scs he- 
ritages Sc possessions Sc en di verses regions 
& paiisou le Uoi les nobles & ant res du 
dit realine out <*ftte est bon .govern ement & 
olein droit fait a chescun par cause qe lout 
.teyes k eustumes sont apris k use/ en la 
lange du paiis Le Hoi desirant le bon go- 
vernement & tranquillite de son poeple & 
do ouster Sc eschureles maulx Sc mescliief’s 
# qe sont advenur. purront. avenir en ccste 
partie ad pur les cjulses susdites ordeigne 
& \;stabli del jssynt " avaptdil qe toutes 
pices qe serront if pleiler on ses court/ 
queconques devant ses. justices quecou- 
ques ou en ses mitres places ou devant 
sea autres ministres queconques ou en les 
courtz & plages des autres seignurs qecon- 
ques deinz le rcalme soient a pledez mon- 
stretz defenduz responduz dqbatuz k 
juggea eu la lange Engleise & qils soient 
entree/ & eurnullez en Latin k qe les 
leycs & custumes du dit. real me, termes 
& processes soient tei.uz & gardez come 
ils sont Si but esto avant ces lieures k qe 
per les auuciens tonnes & formes de 
counter mil liomme suit perdant issint qe 
la matierc del action soit pleincnient 
monslrc eu la demonstrancc & en le brief. 
Et est acorde del assent avantdit qe cestes 
ordeignances Sc estatuz de pleder co- 
inencecnt k tiegnent lieu al quinzeine^. 
Scint Hiller’ prochein avenir. 


that they be pleaded* showed, anil judged 
in the French tongue* which is much un- 
known in the said realm, so that the 
people which do imple^ul, or be impledded, 
in the King’s court, a and in the courts of 
other; have no knowledge nor understand- 
ing of that which is said for them or 
against them by their serjeants and other 

( deader* ; and that reasonably the said 
aws and customs the rather shall be per- 
ceived and known, end better understood 
in the tongue used ip the said realm, and 
by so much every man of the said realm 
may the better govern himself without of- 
fending of the law, and the better keep, 
save, and defend his* heritage and posses- 
sions : And in divers regions and coun- 
tries, where the king, the nobles, and 
other of the said realm have been, gQod 
governance and full right is done to 
every person because that their laws and 
customs be learned and used in the tongue 
of the country : The King desiring the good 
governance and tranquillity of his people, 
and to ..put out ^nd eschew the harms 
and mischiefs which do or may happen in 
this behalf by the occasions aforesaid, bath 
ordained and established by the assent 
aforesaid;'' that all pleas which shall be 
pieced in any courts whatsoever, before 
any of his justices whatsoever, or in his 
other places, or before any of bis other 
ministers whatsoever, within the realm, 
shall be pleaded, showed, defended* an- 
swered, debated, and judged in thy Eng- 
lish tongue, and that tncy ..lie entered and 
inrolleil in Latin : and thaif'the laws and 
customs of the same rearm, terms, and 
processes, be holden and kept as they be 
anil have been before this time and that 
by the ancient terms and form/wf the de- 
clarations no man be prejudiced, so that 
the matter of the action be fully showed 
in the declaration and in the writ. And 
it is accorded by the assent aforesaid, that 
this ordinance and statute, of pleading 
begin and hold place at the fifteenth of 
St. Hilary ftqgt coming.] 
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ADDITIONS TO THE PRECEDING HISTORY. 

• \ 

P. xlvi. I ought to'have observed! that the composition of Layamon occasionally 
exhibits an intermixture of rhymes. _ 1 p ' '] * * 

P. lviii. What I have ascribed, in .the . note, solely to the old printers respecting 
the letter z, may be also said of old transcribers. ^ 

P. Ixxiv. A BaJ^de of the Village without Paintyng is ascribed by llitson to Lyd* 
gate. Bibl. Poet. p.70. M r. Tyrwhitt considers, however, whatsis here cited, as one 
of the genuine works of Chaucer. .Canterb. Tales, fto. edit. vol. ‘«J. jf. 5dO. The,* 
name of Hoccleve should have been inserted in the contents of this section. + 
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Where this mark * follows the wordy it signifies that such word is not to he • found in the 
Dictionary of Dr. Johnson . 

Where this mark *t ’ follow# the wordy it signifies that addition or alteration is made in respect 
either to the etymology, or definition , or example, of the word given hy Dr. Johnson. 


A '}' Ibe first letter of the European alphabets 
j has, in tlie English language, three different 
sounds, which may be termed the broad, 
open, and slender. This is I)r. Johnson's distinc- 
tion of the sounds of this letter ; which other gram- 
marians augment. But, in fact, it has regularly 
only two sound* peculiar to itself ; a short and a 
long one; all other sounds being irregular; and 
those of a are various, according to its combination 
with other letters. 

The brood sound resembling that of the Ger- 
man a is found in many of our monosyllables, as 
ad, wall , malt , salt ; in which a is pronounced as 
an in cause , or aw in law. Many of these words 
were ancienjjv written with auy as sauli, vault ; 
which happ’&s to be still retained in fault . This 
was probably the ancient sound of the Saxons since 
it is almost uniformly preserved in the rustick pro- 
nunciation, and in the Northern dialects Dr. John- 
son says; as* muun for man , haimd for hand. But 
the Northern pronunciation is rather that of mon 9 
and hand or haul. 

A open, not unlike the a of the Italians, is found, 
Dr. Johnson says in father, rather* and mofc ol>- 
• scurely in fancy, fast, Ac. Ibis pronunciation is 
indeed found in rath, bm not in its derivative 
rather , the a of which is usually uttered as in fancy. 
A slender, or chwc. is the pdfcpKar a of the English 
language, rosembling the sound of the French t* 
masculine, or diphthong ai in pais* or perhaps a 
vo*. r. 


middle sound between them, or between the a and 
c; to this the Arabick a in said nearly to anproaclh 
Of this sound wc have example# in the wonts place, 
J'acc, waste, and all those that terminate i nation; 
as ret af ion, natiryi, generation. 

A is also* in* some words, transient and unobserved, 
as in the last syllables of carriage and marriage; 
in others less faintly sounded, ns in those of captain. 
and chaplain ; and in some obscurely uttered, as in 
collar, jocular, pillar , regular, where the sound most 
resembles that of short u. 

A is sliort, as, glass, grass; or jpng, as, glaze, graze ; 
it is marked long, generally, by an e final, as, plane, 
or«bv an t added, ns, plain. The short a is open, 
the long a ^iose. 

I. A, an article set before nouns of the singular num- 
ber ; a rnan, a tret; denoting the number one, os 
a man is coming, that is, no more than one ; or tut 
indefinite indication, as a man may come this way; 
that is, any man. This article has no plural signi- 
fication. Before words beginning with a vowel and 
h mute, and also aspirated words accented on the se- 
cond syllable, it is written an ; as, an ox, an egg, an 
honour, an habitual practice. 'Formerly an preceded 
ail words beginning with h. Indeed cm is the original 
article from the Saxon. The Saxons wrote an tjicop, 
a tree, an yedpn, a few ; which succeeding times con- 
tracted into a. It is the adjective anc, sen, an, one ; 
applied as the French and Italians apply their nu- 
merals un, unc ; the Dutch their ten ; and the Ger- 
mm m their citu 
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'*!• A taken materially, or for itsvlf, is a noun; ns a 
grivt A, a little a. 

Trulv, wm*rf great A , licforc 1 urnuM br willing to tic so 
nhii 1 should wi*h u*ys»c fc tf lilt if a % » rhuu^md rimes* 

IVnUufi CWi m ( ton vf Uobbes, $ 5. 

7. A i> placed before a participle, or participial noun ; 
anri h considered by Widlin aw a rout raot ion of at, 
when it is put before a wd denoting some action 
not yet finished ; as^ J am a walking. I' uFo seems 
to be anciently contracted from at, wb^ 11 placed 
before local surnunfeK; as Thomas a f locks*. • In 
other CsUvS, it beema to signify to* like the French a. 
And in some cases, J)r. Johnson might have added, 
it signifies /;/, 

A fittiUiu;' (,’lilng went. /7w. 

They y\o n begging to a bankrupt's di>«>r. Urytlcn. 

May peace Still hlunibrr b\ th *se purling loiiutaius ! 

* ' ? Vpicb we hum even war 

Mud when we cniue a iMliint* hire. II "tton. 

\*iw the men fell tt ruVbini/ of armour, which a great while 
, bad litin oiled. Wolttm. 

He will knap the *perir-. ti jjjerr- with he trifli. 

A/ctt, . Inltd . (V'tuu\l Alhvnm. 
Another falls a rini/iiitz a Pesremiiiw Niger, and judiciously 
dbtingimhes the sound of it to be modern. 

Addison on Medals. \ 

His lordship night allude to the proverb of Italy, 4 ‘ Me 
vengu In Hiortc di Spuria," Let my ucatk come from Spam: 1 
Tor then it is sure to be Ion*: a coming. 

* Bn l‘> port in the House r»/ Conntiyn.’t. 

Let Via brew and kike too, hiMmink otiodN name. 

lferittniou! and /•*/. Knight of the Hum. Prsllr, iii. f. 
t ..Let stub, a (jo«l*s name, with fine wheat be fed. 

* r . /V/^yH/// tf Hath , v. 48. 

4. A, prefixed to many or t /<*v, implies one whole 
numlxu', an aggregate of levy or ipany collectively 
taken; pnd, subjoined to many* denotes sometimes 
an object separately considered. 

Told of <t many warlike French. ShaXsprnre. 

Party ill the irtailnCis fd’mnnv l»xr the gain of ft fete. Sietft. 
Full uiutu/ a flower L honi to hind* unseen. (trny m 

5. A hits a |X'cnh\iT signification, denoting the pro- 
))ortion at one thing to another. 'Thus we say, 
'The laml lord Imt li a hundred a ycitf; 'The ship's 
crew gained a thousand pounds a man. 

Tin* river Inn pn*^-. throu^b a wide open mtmiry, during all 
its eomsc ibrmigh !‘awiria: which i* a voyage of two days, 
after the rule <*f twenty league* u day. Addison on Italy, 

t. A is used iu burlesque poetry, to lengthen out a 
syllable, without adding to tlvc sense. 

For vlom and nutmeor to die line-*?, 

Aiid emi for orange* to China. Drydcn. 

7. A is sometimes, iu familiar writings, put by a bar- 
barous corruption for iie ; as, will ^ come, for will 
kc conic. 

Stand here by rue, Mister llotort Shallow; I will make the 
ling do you gruee; 1 will leer upon him as ’«/ conus by. 

Shales pea re, K. Afen.il. P. si. 
By the frtitK of »hy body V has put me into such 11 fright, 
that I tremble (ns they Say) n* ’twere nn alpine leaf. 

Beauni. and //. Aw. of the Bum* Fes. iii. 1 . 

£. it is also a barbarous corruption for have. 

1 hud not thought my body could n yielded 
All those foul scurvy •names that *.ho hifecuUM use. 

Ileaunb and FI. IV it at sn\ ll\ opens, iii. 1 . 

1). A, in composition, seems to have soinctiines the 
power oft the French a in these phrgses, <) rfivify ti 
gaurht\ &c. nnd sometime* lo be contracted fir<»m af 
i)r. Johnson say?.; as,; aside, aslope afoot* asleep, 
athint , awin'. Yet some 'of these are not so con- 
troctcd. J'hey are the same as an side, m J'oot t on 
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sleep. So tidays was formerly written on day*; 
aboard ^ , on board ; ablaze , on blaze ; and amr, an 
ro\c. A* to the augment a, as iu uwarify (one of 
the examples produced, in thk division, Ijv I) 1 '. 
Johnson,) this nc^t inelegant iwige vtt obt;rns, 
though less than hi a very brilliaut era of otir lite- 
rature, „thc time of Addison. Thus ameliorate is 
written instead well or at \ 'Thu-, formerly 

alunoeth by (tower, for hn o th ; tnutarJ. by .Skelton, 
for tKiunti &c. The composition of such words' is 
(Aphiinrd by Lye in his Angh>-Sa:\on Dictionary. 
Ay lie Kiy^, is an initial augnie.it, cormnofdy altering 
nothing in the sen-e id* the word: wlmuc-, in the 
modern language it is generally omitted: 'Thus 
from llm Saxon abjia'cau, we haw the Kngli'li to 
break. And it is to be observed that a. b“, p>]i, 
to, are often indillereiilly mid interchangeably pre- 
lixed to tli(» past tense of verMk, to }>artieiples of the 
past lento, and to verbal nouns. 7 

It may here also be noticed, tint there are word'-, 
of which the a is become so component n part a* 
not to be displaced ; as, afresh, alive, aloud , ant~v. 

I criu to be u-wettri/ of the sun ; , 

And wish the state o' the world were now undone. 

.S hnh\pi arc. Aka At 1 th. 

And now a breeze from shore be«jjan to blow, 

The sailor* 'hip tin ir oar^, and cease to row ; 

Then hufer. their yards and oil their sails 

Let full, to eourt the wind, and efe^h tile pales. 

Dryden. Cty . r an d A ! ey >ne. 

A little house with trees foriie, 

And like its muster very low. Pope, Hor. 

10. A is sometimes redundant; ns, arise, arou$t\ 
awake ; the sannt ivith me, rouse, wake* See the 
preceding paragraph. ''P' 

vi. A, in abbreviations, stands for avtium , or arts; as 
A. It. batchelor of arts, arlium haent Laurens ; A. M. 
master of arts, arlium magi si er ; or, anno ; as, A. 1 ). 
anno tlomint . 

1 2. A, with the addition of the two Latin words per 
1*1 leaning by itself, is used by our elder writers to 
denote a nonesuch . It may have been adopted 
from the custom of the child's school, in which 
every letter, we may presume, was taught to be ex- 
pressed per sc. So w’e find in 1612 a pamphlet 
published with the title of u O per sc O, or a Newc 
Cryer of Lanthorne and Otihdle Light f' and in 
another publication, called “ Wits liecreations, I 
perse.'' Hut tlie phrase is twt old as the time of 
Chaucer, who calls u fa ire Crcseidc the flowre and 
a per sc of 'Train and Greece/’ Test* of Creseide. 
Mr. Boucher Inis assimilated this phrase to “ I am 
alpha,* Rev. i. 8. which Junius had before done. 
But they are incorrect. For, as Dr. Jajaftieson has 
well observed, the force of the one metaphor lies in 
the use of a by ilsclf; of the other, in its beinjj con- 
nected w ith omega, as denoting Him, who Is not 
only the First, but the Last. Sec Scottish Ety- 
molog. Dictionary. Tliey both refer, however, to 
die use of alpha among* the Romans in the sense 
of a princijuil or di|pnguished' person, its Martial 
calls Codrus, <c utjMu pcmilatoruui, p i. e. king of 
^the In *>W dramatick writers the 

phrase per $e is found >vithout n, and also with the 
duplication of the letter* 
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In faith, my sweet honeycomb, Til love thec<» prr ** «• 

lilhj Beguiled, (1635 ) 

Aaho'vicji..* «///. Tlittl whit'll relates* to the priest- 
%ho<)d ot* Aaron. 

^ The state of the New Testament must lie more perfect than 
tin* law ; but, in the law, there was one high jHtetor, the hiji 
priest on earth ; -therefore there must be one now al£«>, and 
u^ifh mi her. 1 an wer, we have him ip deed. our chief bishop 
Ami hi';h priot, of whom ihe'dtfrowkw/jiriest was lmt a diaduw, 
namely Jv$us rhrht. • ftdkct Retentij'r, n. l'b. 

it [the ftnqiFcc} was ordained by (#0d to In? worn, under the 
darwitro/ priesthood. 

ItCttH *' ? Sksntrgr* in J'.Wrr. of the Ch. 0/* Eng* No. 14. 

A1V!' *»* tho beginning of the njpues of plans, genc- 
rally shews that they have some relation to an 
abbey, as, Abingdon. Gibson, 

Thi*. town of Abingdon was written, abhan-'rime, a’dator 
tv. >tiJ VC l rot! is. • * * J'V*\ 

A 'racist. & w. x. [JbV. (i'>cc;s'<\ Lat. a! Arista,'] |fe 
who easts accounts a calculator. Sec Auacis. 

Aha'ck^J* adw [Cloth. ibulmi, Sax. on bar. ] Hack- 
wards. Obsolete. 


13 ut when thc\ mm*- a’ . r.* lh«>u thv skill didst show, 
dttri drew n f .a /e, half with •!• u>n • d. 

Sj)t vtrr, l*'r t .7 .n \ 
All doubt', put nbatk, I put \ (Mi in memory that I :nn not of 
jour kindred so near. Hut. <>f Ol.tcr tf CastdU , th. 9. 

A noble heart on;.;ht not the sooner yield. 

Nor shrink uLicflc for any weal or woe. Mir. Jar Ma,\. |>. : -9. 

2 . A sra term. Backwaid with the sails flat! id 
again-t the mast. J)ict. 

Ai;aVk."- n. [Fr. \ I ..it. ahuatsf] A plinth, 
or Bat .square Mon-*, on the capital of a pillar: as 
CYdprave defines ir. See also A»\crs.« Hen Jolt- 
son uses it simply lor a square surface. 

In the center or uu.bfc of the | enm, there was an aback or 
square, in which this elosry was written. Coronation Pageant. 

A bacot.^ 5. The word is noticed in the old 
French glossaries, and is calh*d by Cowcl, the cap 
of slate, used in old times by our English kings, 
wrought up in the figure of two crowns. 
ABA'CTOJtrlr w. [Latin.] One who drives away 
or steals cattle in herds, or groat numbers afronce, 
in distinction from those that steal only a sheep or 
two. Thirds Dr. Johnson’s definition of the word 
from Blount. The word was probably used 
formerly, like the old French ahaclvur , for a thief 
in general. Thus the obsolete inflective abaclcd , 
i. e. carried away by violence, yet exists in our old 
Glossaries; as also the obsolete substantive abaction, 

ABACUS, [Latin.] 

1. A counting-table, anciently used in calculations. 

2, [In architecture.] Hie uppermost member of a 
column, which serves as a sort of crow ning both to 
the capital and column. 

Aha'ft. i~ adv. [Goth, nftam , Sax. nhnpran, 
krhtntL'y From the fore-part of the ship, towards 
the stern; r Dirt, 

Abaj'sance. ft. s, [from the French abaisser , to do- 

E rfess, to bring down.] An net of rcvmftce, a 
dw. Qbtymftce is considered by Skinner as a cor- 
ruption of abnisnuce* but i#now universally until. 

To ABA'LlENATE.-f- v. a. [from abalieno , Lat.] 
%. To make that another’s vAich was our o#n before. 
A term of the civil law, not much used in cormuoh 
spCedi. 
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To cMvange; to withdraw the affection. 

The devil 11*1 d his deceitful unite!* do *•£» bewitch tntut, ** 
abiih ante their minds and trouble their auditories. 

■> Abp. Sandys, Serin, fol. fjf, b. 

Abatjena'tiojJ. 77. s. [Lat. nlndima/io,'] * The act 
of giving up one’s right to another person ; or a 
making over an estate, goods, or chattels by sale, 
or line $Ourse of law. ^ Dirt, 

To An fM).^ v. a, [A word eontrartedlj^om abandon* 
butfiiolvnow, in use. See An ax nos.'] To forsake. 

They si.roiv;cr :*n 

Tlmn they which >oitje?ht ;it tirst lhe‘«r helping hand, 

Ami Viiriic.cr erdorcM tlu Kjn \doin to (wand, * - 

Sjtruwr, r. (J. ii. x. 6j. 

■ \V1 iii-Ii when Seycnis old did understand, 

AH plavures ijuitc nml joy* he dul ahnnd. 

I’d lulling war. •> Mir. for Ma*. p. t 7 2 . 

To AHA'NDON.' '}• t». a. [Fr. abandonm^,'* Derived 
according lo Mr no or, lromtlie Italian abbandonarr^ 
which siguific'* to ii)i>ake his colours : bandnui 
[ ,\\vil!n:n \ dr$er\ vc. r 4 liinks it a coalition of 

d bitn daunt i\ to give up to a pro>ci iption : in which 
si use v.e, at this day, mention I he ban of the empire. 
So abamnsV Sax. Ghron. da.onnrcd. Ban, in our 
own old dialect', # signifies a curse* and to abandon* 
if considered as compounded between French and 
Saxon, i . exactly icqub. dent to tin tb\'n\t t e. T\) 
this elymoiogy, admitted by Dr. JolmKOD. 1 must 
mid, tlial tin* .\loe.s-( loth, bandit a band or chain, 
with the pi^pusition df* i- r * nf-fnnd, loosed fixali 
the chain, -et at liberty, has been also ollered a* 
the etymological exphmalion. But W'ichter gives 
the old Goth, band, a st:mdard : implying, that ho 
who abandoJis himself to a partieulai person or pur- 
pose, enlists /thnsrlf n?td r l hr &f<n:*bn d oft /n same; 
and so derives the word secondarily from band and 
damn t . So, in Cflie of our vcr\ auric nl songs, fck Jam 
in hir Intndoun," means, - i am at her couimtind.”] 

1 . To give up, resign, or cjuit : often followed by the! 
particle fh ; and formerly used in a good bcnso, but 
not in later limes. 

Then* foumh’ii thn ».t hume sittyn^e 
Jairrcee, his with, nil environed • 

With women, winch wcie abandoned 

To werchc ; and site wrought i kc* witfmll. Gnwer t Conf. . hit. b. 7. 

With worthie kni^htrs pnvn mud, 

ThekuiKi- livm selit* hath abandoned 

To the tempic in good intent. Gower t Conf. Aw. b, 9 . 

1 1* she !'i* ahnufon'd to h»*r norrow, 

A? it is •jmkv*, *!u* never will admit me. 

• Sftakiprai r, Twelfth XtpJiL 

The passive jroib behold the Creeks defih 
Their temple-, and abandon to the upojl 
Tbeir own abodes : we, feeble few, conspire 
To save a -inking town, involv’d in fire, Dryden. SKncul. 

Who U la* so abandoned to sotridi cmhwiy, sir, to think, that 
a clod of it-rth in a ''.ark may ever, by eti rim! i*hakin#, receive 
the fabriek of man’s U»dy / Jindby, Sena. 

Must lie, who«; altar*, on the Phrygian diore, 

With frequent rites, and pure, a'. ow'd thy jajwer, 

Be doovnM the worst of human ills to prove, 

Unblew’d, abandon'd to the w ratli*of Jove? 

PopS, Ody tatty, i. P >. 

2. To des<‘rt ; to forsake : in an ill tieme. 

7 ’he prinejs using the tram'ujm of fearing evil, and desiring 
to esejipc', only to *cne the rule of virtue. Hot to abandon onr 4 
self, leapt to a rib of the drip, Sidney , A read at, b. ii. 

Si“c in<4 tho hurt stag alone, 

Toft and abandon’d ot bis velvet friends, 

Tis right, quoth he ; thus misery doth pnrt 
'I he flux ot Company. , Shahpearc, A, you l tie it . 
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What fate a wretched fugitive attend*, 

Scorn'd by my foe*, abandon'd by uiy friend*. Drydtn, JRn. %i 

Bui to the parting %otUUm thus ahe pray'd ; 

Propitious still be present to my aid, 

Nor quite abandon y6ttf l .0ttce raroilrid maid. Vrytleu, Table*, 

The ports tlmt God gave them they held tta itnnghtCon#iie«, 
doth, arid mmniuidi^ ; and this atttdoQod to desert and abandon 
them to theiimclyv*; *o that they have bad a doting and u de- 
crepit reason lotfg before age had given them such a body. 

* . South, Hem. h. 259. 

3. Tu (oi salo 0 to knve. v* 

% He boldly Make, Sir knight, if knight thou U-J, 

Abandonjim forestalled place at cm. 

For fear ^tftarthef harm, 4 counsel theft. Spatter, F. Q, iL iv.39. 

, Abandon toon, t .rcml, the cay live spoil, 

Of that same outcast carcas. Spenser , F. < 1 , ii. viii. 12. 

4. To drive awnv; to bariidi. 

This thing confessed by loiter doth not only abandon one 
hercric, but, whereas the church like a good ^hippe i* tossed 
with in t* y waves of the sea, the same must be tne bar against 
*H heretic/! ^ 

Bp. of Chichester' * Sermon before the Queen, 1576. F. v. b. 

Tile time seems thirty f veiin»| unto me ; 

Being all tins time abandon’d front your bed. 

Shnksjseare, Tam. of the Shrew , Induct . 

Learn by met be rather to be wise. 

And to tthundtm hate mid malice fur; 

To banish all ambitious bloody war. Mir. for Mag. p. 76. 

Hut a Vespasian and Titus, and AnUniims Pius, ami Mu- 
eruuis, whipt them [delator* and infariiitrfj in the amphi- 

1 theatre, and abandoned fticm out of their dominion*. 

. Bp. -It all, Cates oj Conscience. 

To Au.vtfDoN ovKit. j*' v. a. [A form of writing not 
uftiutl, perhaps not exact.] To give up to, to resign. 

v. Look on mo a* a man ubantlmcd o'er 
To an eternal lethargy of love ; 

To pull, ami pinch, ami wound ny*, cannot cure, 

And but disturb the quiet of my death. Dryden, Sp. Friar . 

Abandoning themselves over to spending Hint sensuality; and, 
for otie particular, immoderate drinking ; arc cvill dispositions 
to cinineui ?y, and will make them both unable to maintain the 
publiek $>od, and unfit to govern others. 

Dr. J. White's Sermon at Fault Cross, (1615.) p. 22. 

Aba'iThon.# n.s, [The French, 4 in their elder glos- 
Juries, interpret this word licence \ or liberty : in 
later times, relinquishment ; us “ f abandon des hiens 
An moiulc.” In wltieh sense, our language exhi- 
bits the word applied both to tilings and persons.] 

1. A fcfbaker; hit who has abandoned or left a 

Uiiliff. 

A mar, an abandon of the world, a man wholly rapt with 
divine affections and musics. Sir A\» Sandy, State of Religion. 

2. A relinquishment. ? 

These “heavy exaction^ have occasioned an abandon of all 

' mines but what are of the richer sort. Ld . Kama. 

AnkNOONEU.^ partition adj. Corrupted in* the 
highest degree; am dn abandoned wretch, • In this 
sense, it is a contraction of a longer form, aban- 
doned [given up] to wickedness. 

The confusion he was In, upon such an unexpected provoca- 
tion, extremely disordered him, and he immediately sent away 
this abandoned prostitute with great indignation. 

. rlvlxon, l Ate of Bp. Bull, p. 459- 

lie, [the drunkard] gocth down quick tu perdition, where 
only he can meet with greater tuoiuter*, and more abandoned 
reprobates, than those he left behind him. 

• Delany , Christmas Sermon . 

Aija'nikixiuu# «. y. [Fr. almndonneur.'] A for- 
haker. t% Descrtor ; qui laisse et abandon 11c as 
Hu loot explains it. Cotgr&ve, who j|jves the word 
abandonee also, adds to I hose definitions, c * a ( prba- 
titutor of.” 

#iif sacred, shadowy, cold, and constant queen, 

Mamloncr of rcud*, mute, coutvmplntive I 

' fynum, and Ft* Two Xob. Kbimen, t, y. 
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A8A / nnoMi«0.'f' ». s* [from abandon J] Thin m m 
* oM English nouri; found in Huloef, Barret, and 
Minsheu ; "and by them interpreted a* leaving or 
forsaking. Dr. Johnson baa cited nn example t f 
the word abandoning from Clarcndoitj by wh&n 
however it is used not as a rioun, bVif as a parti- 
,cij>fo ; as the passage will shew: I pfoducc'froiu 
Bishop Hall a forcible application of the Sub- 
stantive. 

Ifo Roped hi* pa»t meritorious action* might outweigh hi* 
, prevent abandoning the thought of future action. 

Clarendon , Hut. b. viii. 
What is it that Satan can despair pern lading men unto, if 
he can draw them to an unnatural abandoning of life, and 
pursuit of death. Bp. Unit, Ore. Meditations, cxvii. 

A B aV don me xt. n* s. [abmidomiemcnt, Fr.] 

1. The act of abandoning. * 

The quitting, abandonment, or prostitution of a thing to 
others. Cat grave. 

A supreme power is placed at the head of this nominal re- 
public^, with a more open avowal of military despotism than at 
any former period ; with a more open mu! undisguised abandon- 
ment of the name* and pretences under which that despotism 
long attempted to conceal itself. 

Speech <f IF. Pitt, Fed. j/laoo. 

2. The state of being abandoned. 

When thus the helm of justice is abandoned, an universal 
abandonment of all other posts will succeed. 

Burke an a Regic ide Peace. 

Abaxnj't/on. //. s. [Lat. abannitio.~\ A banishment 
for one or two years for manslaughter. Obsolete. 

To ABA'RE. v. a . [ribapian, Sax.] To make bare, 
uncover, or disclose. Diet . 

Aimiiticula'tion. n. 5. [from ab> from, and arliculua , 
a joint, Lat.] A good and apt construction of 
the bones, by which they move strongly and easily; 
or that species of articulation that lias manifest 
motion. Diet* 

To ABA'SE.-F v. a . [Fr. abaisscr , from the Lat. basis, 
or bassus, a barbarous word, signifying low, base ; 
or ftom the Itul. abbassarc. These and also the 
Span, abaxttr , to lessen or keep under, are all re- 
fer ribl e to the Gr. j 3 «n?, the foot of a pillar. Hence 
to abase h ns much as to say, mettre^d bas . Gower 
writes tfyc wort! abesse*'] 

1. To depress, to Iowcf. 

It is a point V cunning to wait upon him with whom you 
speak with >our eye ; — yet with a demure abasing of it ftoinc- 
times. Bacon, Essay xxii. 

Sn\ ing so, he abated his lance against him that hud answered. 

Shelton , Tram* cf D . Q«ir. 1 4. 

2. y To cast down, to depress, to bring low : in a figu- 
rative and personal sense, which is the common 
use. 

Happy shepherd, to the gods be thankful, that 'to thy ad- 
vancement their wisdoms have thee abated* Sidney, b. i. 

Behold every one that is proud, and abate him. Job, * 1 11. 
With unresisted might the monarch reigns 4 
He levels mountains and he raises plains ; . ; 

And, not regarding difference of degree, 

Abadd your daughters and exalted me. A ' . *ihydcn, -Tablet. 

If the mind be curbed and humbled bbO^mnch in children : 
if their spirits l>e abated and broken much by too strict an hand 
over them ; they lose all dtohr vigour and industry. 

Lfcke o# Education, J 46. 

Aw/nto. a $}. [wiUv he^kid*] a terra us«d oi*lhe wings 
• of eaglosj when fho top Jocks downwards towards 
the point of the shield ; rtr phen die wiflgs are shut; 
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the natural wny of bttuhig them being spread witli 
the lop pointing to the chief of the angle. * > 

• Bar let/ and Chainin'*. 

Abasement. n. s. The Mate ofbcingHmnight low ; 
tub act of bringing low ; depression. ^ . 

There is oS hbasentent because of glory; andthore is that 
]iftrth«up his head from alow rotate. fcocMasticiis % x's. 1 1. 

T^u* devil could not appear in human shape, whilst Mian was 
in his integrity; because ho Was a spirit fallen fmm his first 
glorious perfection, and therefore jmixt appe ar in such shape, 
which might arctie his imperfection void abasement, which was 
the shape of a beast, *, Mede, Disr.x I. 

To ABA'SH. V v:a. [Fr. abaisin\ Dr. Johnson says. 
Ital. abfutssare . Some ajso as*igfi w the Fr. esbahir , to 
affrighten, as the etymology of our English word; 
but the Fr. abaisser , is nearer of kin to*it. In 
Wiclif and Chaucer we have the verb aba is, and 
its pret. aba i sit , for abash, ami abashed . The 

Scotch also use abtml in the same sense. The verb 
aba-tv, peculiar to Chuucpr, no doubt is derived from 
esbahir . Barret in his ancient Alvcnric or Diction- 
ary, translates ik to be ab^s/ted or astonied” by u etre 
abac hi et espouvantc.” After all, we must look to 
tffl^Sax. hepceabn*. See To Bash.] 
z. To put into confusion ; to make ashamed. It ge- 
nerally implies a sudden impression of shame. 

They heard and^verc abash'd. Milton , P. L. i. 331. 

Thin heard, the imperious queen sat mute with ft$r ; 

Nor further durst incensq the gloomy thundercr. • 

Silence wa$ in the court St this rebuke : 

Nor could the gods, abash'd, sustain their sovereign’s look. 

Dry dm. Fables. 

2. The •passive admits the particle at, sometimes of, 
before the causal noun. • 

In nowise speak against the truth, but be abashed of the er- 
rour of thy ignorance. F.cch sxasticus. iv. aj. 

I said unto her, from whence is this kid? Is it not stolen? 
But she replied upon me, it \va- given for a gift, more than the 
wages? however, i did not believe her, and r was obtain d at 
her. Told, ii. 13, i.|. 

I11 the admiration only of weak minds 
Led captive: cease to admire, and all htr plumes, 

Fall flat, and sink into a trivial toy, • 

At eveiy sildden slighting quite abasht. Milton , P. L. ii. 22 j. 

The little Cupids hov’riug round, • 

As pictures prqrtit with garlands crown’d, 

Abash'd at what4%cy saw and beard, 

Flew off, nor ever more appear’d. Swift, MkeelJanier. 

Aba'shment. * tt. s* [from abash . That this ex- 
cellent old word should have cscapcdaihc notice of 
Air. Boucher, surprises me. It is found in our 
oldest glossaries; in those of Htiloct, Barret, and 
ACnsbeu ; and * is interpreted, “ a great fear or 
astonyin^, consternatio and also, “Tiontisscment, 
vcrecundia.* The judicious use of the word, in 
modern times, has also been overlooked. Gower 
uses abash as a substantive. 

1. The state of being ashamed. 

She was afrayde ; 

The ruddy thtmeHutnen in her vysage fyll. 

Which manner of aMmtumt became her not yll. 

- . Skelton's Poem , p. 38. 

10 the ut abashment and consternation of mind, pullin# 
up a good heart, awfr taking breath, Opsins most submissively 
*Wgged pardon of his majesty for any fault he might have com- 
mitted. Translation of p. %i. 

2. Cause of confusion. - " 

MethioKI it may be some atmkut*t to reason, and that *st 
perfection to winch some mdh Would extol it, that it scarce J 
knows what Man or Itself U* 

Edit's Knowledge of Dmne Things, p. 54 
It 
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To ABATE.*!" r. a. [Fr. abba ire, Ital. abbutere, 
Sp. abertirf which in one sense signify fobi-attlsAW; 
in another, Co ^abstract, ns in aritlrtiictiek. SV 
Dr. Johnson's third definition if this word. Some 
have propoNM the privative a and the Bdg. btdte, 
which means profit or interest; because, by dimi- 
nishing a thiug it becomes less profitable. Barret, 
has define^ abating as an arithmetical substroction, 
viz. withdrawing from a greater sum.] 

1. To Icssei}; to diminish. 

Who can tell whether the divine wisdom, to abnfr the glory 
of those kings, did not r*t>me this work to be done by n queen, 
that it might appear to be his own immediate work. t , 

Sir John Itevier on Ireland. 

If yon did know to whom I gave the ring. 

And how unwillingly I left the ring. 

You would abate the strength of your displeasure. Sfuikspeare. 
Here we see the hopes of great licncfit mid light Ir^jn expo- 
v tutors and commentators are in 11 great part aboteili and those 
who have most need of their help, can receive but little from 
them. Lvrke, Essay on St. Paul's Epist. 

2. To deject, or depress the mind. 

This iron world 

Brings down the stoutest hearts to lowest state : 

For misery doth bravest minds abate. 

Spenser, At. Hubberd's Tale. 

HuVc the power stilt • 

To banish your defenders, till at length 

Your ignorance deliver you, * ' 

As most abated captivcS’to some nation * 

That won you without blows. * Shokspsare, Cat iolannr. 

Time that changes all, yet changes u*> in vain. 

The body, not the mind; nor can controul 

Th* immortal vigour, or abate tlufsoul. Drydcn , fEnnn. 

3. Ill commerce, to let % down the price in selling, 
sometime* to bent down the price in buying. 

In letting leases of his impropriation*', it' lie found the curates’ 
wages but sniull, he would abide much of hi* fintf to iftt reive 
their pensions. Sir G. Pant's Life *f Alp. iVbitgiff , p. 30. 

To AbVte. w. 

1. To grow less: ns, his passion abates: the storm 
abates. It is used sometimes with the purliclu iff 
before the thing lessened. 

Our physicians have observed, tliat in process of time, sum* 
diseases have abated of their virulence, and have, in it manner, 
worn out their malignity, so us to be nO lunger ^uortul. 

Drydea, Umd and Panther. 

2. [In common law.] 

1 It is in law used both actively and nu.terly; as, to abate 
a castle, to beat it down To abate a writ, is, by some exec |>- 
tion, to defeat or ovcrthrqjy it. A stranger elate*/*, that 1 , 
i ntcrclh upon a house or land void Z»y the death of him that 
last possessed it, before the heir take hi» fM^essjou, and m» 
kec^-th him out. Wherefore as lie that putcetb out hiui in 
po^ scssioji, is said to disseise : so he that strppcih in between 
the former possessor and his heir, is said i«* abate. In the 
neuter signific ation thus : The writ of the demunduu-nt shall 
abate, that \\ shall be disabled, frustrated, or overthrown. 
The appeal abate! h by covin, that to, that the w rii*attt>n in 
defeated by deceit. ^ ^ CoywL 

3. [In horscmimdiip.] A horso is said to abate or 

takedown hi-s curvets; *vjicn working upon cur- 
vets, he put* hi* two hind-legs to the ground both 
at once, and observes the same? exactness in all the 
times. Diet. 

Aba'tement,^ 71. s. [ abatement , Fr.] 

i. The act of abating or lessening. 

Xenophon tjlh us, that the city contained- about ten 
thonxanu houses, and allowing one mnn to every house, who 
could have any share in the government, (the rest consisting 
of women, children and servants) and making other obvious 
abatements, these tyrants, if they hud been careful to adhere 
together, upght have been a majority even of the people col- 
lecttvdy. Swift on the O/nt. in Athens and Poire. 
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2. The* .state of being abated* • 

Coffee lias, in common with all ants, an oil ftrongty com- 
bined am! rnt&i)"led wftli eartlriy particle. Tin* most fluxions 
part of oil exhaled it) roasting to the abatement of near one 
(juartcriof ita njrei^ht \ Aihut/utol on Aliment n. 

V The sum or, quantity token away by the act of 
abating. 

Another art of charity he had; the selling of com to hi* 
poof neighbour^ at i& rate* below the inarkA-prico ; which 
though, us he said, he had rttfrori to 4(0, aniuine there!)) the 
charge of portagi*, wai a :rcut benefit to they*, who hrxidi*s 
the abatcnpnt of price, uml possiUy forbearance, saved therein 
a din's work. I'cUU Life of Hammond, t. i. 

„ Tnc law of work.) iv that law, wmch requires perfect obe- 
dience, without remix-duti or abatement ; <*<> t Imt , f jv that law, 
a man cannot be just, or justified, without an exact per- 
formance of every titth . * Loekt. 

4* The cause of abating : extenuation. 

nd van ui^c* fuwanU prnrtLiiu' and promoting pietv 
artel rirhle were prcatir than those of other men: i»o will 
Our excti.se he h';is, if we uc^lct t to make toe of them. W e 
CiUinot plead ill trftul* mmt ot our guilt, (hat we were ignorant 
of our otih, under the prepossession of ill habits, and the bia*. 
ol a wrong education. Altrrhurtf* Sri wont. 

5. [In law.] Tlu: act of the abator ; us, l he abut entail 
of the heir into I Ik* land before lie hath agreed with 
the lord. The affection or passion of the tiling 
abated; us, abatement of the w rit. .. Court. 

< 5 , [Willi heralds.] An uccidcijtul mark, which being 
added fo it coat of arms,* the dignity of it is abused, 
by reason of some stain or dishonourable quality of 
the bearer. Diet . 

* Throwing down thestmS, (the nobles ami 'eiiAtor*.) to the 
ground; putting dishonourable atmtruunls into tin: lairv-M coat, 
ol arum. I)i\ Spemer, Might ton* Muter , p. 

A»a't£II.'}' y. The* agent or ettu.se by which mi 
abatement is procured; that by which anything 
is lessened. 

The) are both a hater* of the joys of lift, and lessen the 
plouitudc of liu;>[»inc.--<s th.it man is cupihlo of. 

A fare, ( onjert. CM. Ihf. ». : 

Abaters of acmuonv or sharpness, are expressed oib 
of riptt vegetables, and all propagations c»f such; as of 
almonds, pislarhoes, Olid other nut?*, Arbidhtml on t)wt. 

.Abatis.*# Fr, A military term; of which our 
military dictionaries, however, give us no other 
explanation, thnVi thnt it mennH trees cut down, and 
«p laid with their branches, &c. turned towards 
the enemy, as to form a definite for troops stationed 
behind them. llorol, in Mfe Treasury of old French 
ward#, rtud also Lacorabe, explains abateis or 

, atftktfh ns meaning a forest or wood; but ttoquo 
fbri; impugns this explanation, and defines it car- 
riage destruction, from advtntatio. 

Aba'tor. n.s. fa law-term,] One who intrudes into 
houses or ktiMLjvuid by the death of the former pos- 
•essour, aqd y ct not entered upon or taken up by his 
heir. t Diet, 

Aim cox. a. .v. [A word used in old records.] Any 
thing diminished. Bailey . 

A'battkk. n.$. [from aba h e, French.]' Those sprigs 
of grins which a re thrown down by, a blag in liis 
piling by. Diet. 

Abu. 'The yarn on a weaver# warp; a term 
among clothiers. Chambers. 

jf jjBAe f- «. $, [Hob, A Syriack wprd which 
imntk\/irthrr. 

Vc have received the spirit of adoption- whereby w# erv, 
Abba, Father. • Mm. viii. 1} . 
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A'bbacy. n.h. [Lot aljbatia .] The rights or privi- 
leges 4 of an abiiot. .Sec Abbey. 

According to Fclinns, an ahbnip is the diguity since 

an uhlxjt is a term or word of deputy, find not or office ; yp.uf, 
therefore, even a secular person, who h<u tire care of t',oul% 
in aunUiirtc**, in the canon law, also stiled or (Jbbot. 

Ao/iffe's Pur ergon Jut is Canmtiri. 

udj. [Fr.j Relating to an abbey. It i* 
quite a modern word. • 

Ahhntiat government \>is proluhiv nuich more favourable 
to natiomd pro^peri^y, tli.m baronial authority. 

Sir I ', l.drn on iherfslate of the Poor, p. ro. 

A'miKSH.'}" //. s. [Lut. ukhathsiu from whence the 
Saxon ubbaMjr^ ubuMj j^e, then probably aburrfp. 1 , 
and by contraction /Messe in I r. and abbess, Eng. 
AiuMbrmerly also airiness, as in the Mirour for 
Magistrates, p. 23;.] T lie superiour or governess 
. of a nunnery or monastery of women. 

' 'i’iir y ritd . 

Into tiji'. ublny, wbitiu;* \vv piir'iud them; 

And lure tin* Mess dua^ tbi: ‘ate upon u\ 

And ill not sutlir us to fct< !i ii:m out. 

Shnkspcare, Com, of L recurs. 

I have i\ n/riiesa in TjSccnw, 

V. ho lubt In r lover on her bri-LUi;iy T . 

Drytlnty I). Sebastian. 
Const .inti a, n- soon ns the solemnities of her reception were 
over, retired with tb<* abtnss i.ito her own apartment. Addisor. 

A'uju.v, or j\uuv. n. s. [Lut. a trim tj a ; from whence 
probably first Abbacy; which see.] A monastery 
of religious persons, whether men or women; dis- 
tinguished from leligious houses of other denomina- 
tions by largtr privileges. .See Abbot. 

With r.iA r«#;uL be rutiii. to Leicester; 4 

LoduM In the aMny, where the rtwevend abbot, 

With all bis convent, honourably receiv’d him. Shak-spcar*. 

A'nnnv-i.t unmt. .c. See Lie be it. A slothful 

loiterer in a religious house, under pretence of re- 
tirement and austerity. 

This is 11# Fat her Dominic, no Im;»e over sown abbrtplMcr • 
thi^ is but a diminutive Mickinu friar. JJn/dfti, Sp. Friar . 

A'nnor. n.s. [in the lower Latin abbas, from 
falser, which sense was still implied: so that the 
abbots were called pal res, and abbesses mat res mo- 
ilashri: . Thus Fortunatus to the abbtft Patcrnus: 

JS omm is eijffieitt m jure. Put erne, gci'U^ The chief of 
a convent, or fellowship of canotfs^ Of these, some 
in England were mitred, some not: those that were 
initial, w ere exempted from the jurisdiction of the 
diocesan, "having in themselves episcopal authority 
w ithin their precincts, and being also lords of par- 
liament. The other sort were subject to theuiocesan 
in all spiritual government. Sec Abbey. C&umL 

ATuiotsiup. w. s. Tlic state or privilege of tin 

abbot. Diet. 

To ABIJRF/YIATE. :w/. [J.at. abbrniare^ 

1. To shorten by coutnt^rion of parts without loss of 
tho main substance; to abridge. * •. :• 

It is one thing to abbreviate by contracting, another Djr 
cutiin^.oib " ’ B<tam y Muap xxvu 

The only invention of lote ye#?, which hath contributed 
towards politeness .in discourse, is that of pbbreyiatwb or 
r^luring words of manv syllables int^ ofte, by lopping on tho 
rest. ' ^ 1 1 Saqft. 

2 To shorten ; tt>, cut short* 

Set tht* length o£ their djiyi before the flood ; which wexa 

0 oMreti.‘::r,i after,. afiil.w k <» ^ra( ted into htumlr^i* and three- 
scores. * ri'. ftrou n, Tk/gar Frroars, vi. 6 . 

Abbrp/viate. ^ 77, yrow tEtoyert).] A11 abridge- 
ment. 
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Thu epistle* of $t, Paul, .St. IVor, St.John, St, James, a«<l 
Judas, the Apostles do contain rouweh and advert iscftncnts 
in the form of orations, routing divert place* M' wll t>i#t ot 
the Old Teftamrnt as out of the Gospel*, a# it V ere an a',bn- 

mtiaie, cel hat of the Greek* awl Latins epitome. 

\ " Str T L Et',«e* fed. 20?. h. 

The of life, 

liftiit/ori, Alan nr it of Out linghfh. p- 4 - 

TiJ a true ahbrwiat* uf all his work-%. _ * 

• Hwhit, Stiff out Samuel nt / : Wrt*vp. 104. 

Abbiu^ ia'iion , /! v n. $> fft'orij tlu* verb.] 

The net of abbreviating. , . * 

. Udoet'uitem and prolongation *nf life stand l.pnw the 
foundation : and the sclt^aimi uriruvncnU eith* r confirm them, 
or overthrow them, l*oth t-^gctlu r. * 5 L«. Vi, tilt Age, p. % f A. 

1 . The means used to alffuvviai<\*a.i rift meters signi- 
fying whole words ; words contracted. ^ *' 

Snell is the propriety ontl tm'i try in them all, tluit ilui ur\ cr 
tan he changed, hill to»ili*,aifc.ii except in* the cimim- 
*tanee of usiny al 'd>re vial ' ions. 

This hook — v.ns J.m! n>» a*, wred in the church ot Win- 
chester; and for dint reason, so «rui*r author-' so. w.o called 
u iiber dumus Dei,” and by*»M/<Tw/iiw “ doinexdnv hock/’ 

Temple, lute. Hid. vf LX4, . 

Aumieyia'toii. , | % w. ^ \atibnTialcur t l\.] One (Wit > 
:dpbre vintes, or abridged. 

To Xipliilin and Theodosius the two ahbrrriaton of Dio 
Ca>siin, may he otwerved the like agreement and disagreement. 

I Yt*l r.,7 the ItfSHMVtl'Illy p. ;4 \ 

Abwie'vi atony. ^ arfj. That which abbreviate**, or 
shortens. 

AisuntViATunF.-f’ it..*. [Fr. from abbnviatura , Lnt.] 

j. A mark u**ed for the sake of abort cuing. 

The hand of Providence writefSflfUn b\ ahhrrt iidurts, hiero- 
plvphiak^ f»r short character*. /frown, Christ. M"f. p. 1. jj xy. 

Of the Jews* abbicviatun' : This ?>hort writ inn i^coimnon in 
ail their authors. Light font's At until, p. 1 ja 

2 . A compendium or abridgement. 

Hu U a good 111 an , who grieves rather for him that injures 
him, than for his own siitll ring ; who prays for him, that wrongs 
him, ford «iug all his fault*; who sooner shows nicrct than 
linger; who oilers violence to his appetite, in all things endea- 
vouring to subdue the flesh to the spirit. This is an excellent 
fMrenature of the whole duty of a Christian. 

/ip. 'Taylor, Guide to /Jevntnai. 

AUIiltEj WOT Ut ’ [In French, a watering-place. 
Itttl. ahbeverctU)y did verbo bar re. Fat. biherr* Ah- 

Invent ri i This word is derived by Menage , 

not much acquainted with the Teutonick dialects, 
from adbtbare for adbibere ; blit more probably it 
comes from the same root with briic. SccJBbew.] 
Among masons, the joint or juncture of two stones, 
or the interstice between two stones to be filled up 
^with mortar. * Diet. 

A'bby. See Abbey. 

A, B, C Mr 

1 . The alphabet; as, he has not learned his a , b, c. 

To walk alone, like one that has the pestilence; to sigh, like 
a school-boy tl^at has lost Ids A+ B, C; to weep like a young 
wonch that had tnirieil her gnuulaui. 

f Shakrpcnre, Two Gent, of Verona . 

f find * . 

They know thtisfM* and left hand fif& and may 
5 f 4tn ; Aonta- k&pul^oi?* no doubt, lie brcntglu ii 

To pa^s the 4f\ of war, and conic , • “ 

• Unto the honi-btJok, flea urn. and FT.Th. and Thcodnrtf, ii. /. 

2. The little book by which the ^iehp^pta of reading arc 

taught . .v 

Then cante» question like an ajb, < book. Okaktpyire. 

Abdicant. 5 ^ jtarG.adj. [t«L abdko . J Abdicating^ 
xenotuicing, with $f. ' * 
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All that falsely usurp this title of physician, and practise it, 

« to the s#d cost of many ; what arc they hut the scum of the 
people ! f fukc off their vitards. and lutderucath rtpjH*arf wicked 
Jcwa, inurthercrs of ( Jurist Luv*, *tuonk» tbdwmU of their 
orders, d:e. li'Aft/ncA, Manrnrei the English, p. 93. 

To A Ul.UCA'FIC.t v.a. [UuMfa.} . * 

i. To give up right; to resign ; Xo Tay down nn 
olliei 1 . Mr. M11 lone thinks, that at the time of the 
Revolution, the managers and jx^nuers of the 
Bill of flight doubt lesN carefully ( .\an\iiud the 
l 4 ii«itory ijTtlie dcpoMtimt of Iltchnuf II. mul in Hall's 
(Tmmicle fotind the word which cr**ated so much 
debate. But it hail been long before an established 
word. - • - 

N r ow it wu-i no master) to psvsuadc a nnm heinjt do*» 

t icriitc. peusife, and full of drd«mr. to abdicate him*citi* from 
u.s cm|Miv mxl imperial! pre-eminence. 

* Hall's Chrome*, foj. viii. h. 
^ lie oujjit to lay down his eommivMnn, and to nieatt that 
power lie hath, rather than to sutler it forced to a willing 
t inju'tice. Up. Hull , <*um\ of Cotweiem r, D. ii. e. 6. 

2. To deprive of right. 

Thef.ttlMj will dLiiiherit or ahdiealr his child, quite cashicT 
lifttt*. Hnrt**n % Antit . Mel. 'Tu the [leader, p. ^5. 

The Turks t.bJientiJ Lonmtiis, the next heir, (roiti the 
empire, huauMvitc wa« so mueli ^i\en to his hook. 

• Jiurtoi^ Aunt; Aft 7 . p. 12 tu 

Sealift r would needs turn down Homer, and abdicate him, 
alter ihp po*sc*sidii of three thousand \cnrs. 

' JJri/dc/t, TreJ. to his \ Third Afisrrflany. 

To A'umcATT. Xs v. a. To resign; to give up right. 
8 ee Audication. ^ 

lie cannot ahduutc fur his children, otherwise than hv jii« 
own I'onsent in (orni to n bill frolll the two houses. Swift. 
Abdication.-^ u.s. ( 'abdication Lnt.] 

1. The act of abdicating ; resignation ; ijuitting on 
office by one’s own jiroper act before tJ\e usual or 
stated expiration. 

Neither doth it appear how a prince’:, abduat'uui can mak* 
liny other sort uf vacancy in the thinm, than would tas 
caused h\ his death ; since he cannot alubmie for hi* cliil* 
dreii, otiicrwise thaji by his own consent in lorm to a bill 
from the two houses. 

Swift uti the Srntunenls of a ( 'h. if Eng. A fan. 

2. The act of renouncing any thing. 

The c hief m-mi whereby he is to he cliscwned, is the a Mica* 
turn ami contemning of h<»dilv ple.isures. fc ' 

. L. Auditin'* Lif<‘ tf Mali unify}, p, 81 . 

3. Deprivation ; rejection. 

llttu , final, irrcvcrbihlc nbdu utwn. 

Hammond* s Works , i. 217. 
The first of them A mark of tbcfjr not yet total uhdwnhun, 
their continuance in son»hip whom God flaw chuhleiw here, 
that he may nut condemn them with the world. Ibid , p. 2 1 5. 

A'BDicApvE. atl j. Tliat whlcli causes or implied an 

abdication. 11 Diet . 

A'ijditive. udj. [from alxlo* to hide.] TTiat which 
ha.s the power or ipwlity of hiding., Diet, 

A'ijuitojiy.^ v.s. £ Low 1 jit. abdtfm iutn.] A place 
to hide and prow no goods, plfUi, of money R. 

# Cctorl. 

ABDCXMEN. n. 5. [Lnt. from Mo, to hide.] A ca- 
vity coinmqnly culled the lower vcaittr or belly: It 
contains the stomach, guts, diver, spLpcri, blatlder, 
and is within lined witji a membrane dallied the pe- 
ritouamiu. T'lic lower part is caHcd tJie hypogas- 
trium; the fort ’ini^t part is divided into the epiga^ 
triuni, tlic right ami ]eft hypocliondria, and the 
bounded by the cartilago enbifor# 

mis and tlic tliajdi rugrn, sideways by the short or 
lower rib*’ T^d jbehiud by the vertebra: of the Joins, 
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flic* bones of the coxcmlix, that^of thepube* and ap 
SiMflum. It i* covered with, teyrergl jmtfcloB, from 
whose nluSrnnto v ftdaxa^ioni and contrattujhain 
..respiration,' d%grtion iif and the (!'ue 

iiiotioif«#|Ufthe jJart.'thcrcin toutained, promoted, 
both 4*#accr4iao and expulsion. Quincy. 

The abdomen cwui»U of part# eontnini% on<l ptmiainpil. - 

* lYit^paift Snrg'ry. 

7b7A BDU'CEe cw*. [I WdU to a dip. 
Wtcnt Dart; to withdraw OHO part from anothe r. 

'* Amora dhiefiyused in pfiysick or science. 

ft we atrfttce the eye wito either corner, the object will not 
dnpJicate ; for* hi that position, the axis of the cones remain 
* in the sarnr plane, as id demonstrated in the op ticks, ami 
7 del i voted by Galen. ' ffrouw, ViUg.'Krr. iji. 20. 

Aaai/'ckiW* aeffi Muscles alufttcriil, arc those whicL 
opener pull back divers parts of the body; 
thfir opposites being called adducent. Dicldjfc 

^Abou'ction.'J* n. s* [ abductio, Lat.] 

V. The act of drawing opart* or w ithdrawing one part , 
from nnother* 

They (the m^ictcs] can. ntir the limb in rnrd, outward, for- 
ward, backward; upward, downwav i ; they can perform 
adduction, abduct km *v flexion, extension. w 
- * * StfUk't Old'Mge, p. (*2. 

7 . A particular form of arjjum&it. 

3. Taking away; of, as m Jpockernm’s Dictionary, 

. leading away. 

4 * lltdloreihle abduction pr stealing away of man, woman, or 
£HHd*fb>ni their own country, and selling them into another, 
pital by the Jewish law. . Blackstone's Comm . 

ABDfj'CTQIi* w. Lat.lThe name given 

to 'the muscles which serve to draw 
bock ttta several members. 

He supposed the constrictors of the eyelids must be 

* strengthened in the supercilious; tile abductors in drunkards, 
and contemplative men, who have the name steady ami grave 
motion of the eye. Arbuthnot and Pope, Mart. Scriblcrus. 

Zb, AB|J'AR.# v.a. [Sax, ab«?pan.] To bear; to bo 
ha v<(; to detr^an. See Abeaha xfe?. 

Thus did the gentle knight himself abenrt 
Amongst thus rurfickc rout in all his deeds, 

; 38 lit even they, tlu* which his rivals w(tc, 

'Could apt mafigne him, but commend him needs. 

"a ' * Spenser, F, (& vi. ix. 45. 

4p8A'|UNCE.# n.u [from abemr^] Behaviour. The 
tecKi^^ as Mr. Boucher has observed, for 
\ ip$h fewfatotoirf 1 ah the law deems unexceptionable ; 
iti whkh sense Blackstone employs it. t 
*Tha other tfiecies / of recognisance with sureties is for 
the food abearancf, ol%ood benofioujr. Blackstonc's Comm, 
Fotjn^Hy it was abating) in the Bame sense. 

Nbtto berejeomd, till they formed sureties for their good 
ebjamg. *W- & £d. Herbert, Hkt . of He*, VIII. p. 381 . 

Abrcepa'ui an.^K $> si [from the names of a , b, c, 
the three first Mfe** *>f the alphabet, IjiU also, 
aSecedarius.'} He |lht teaches or learns the 
alphabet, or first ‘ rudiments of literature. This 
t word is used. Dr. Johnson says, by Wood in his 
7 Athena 0*oniense\ where, mentioning Famaby 
the crilick, lie relates, that in some part of his 
life, jjjgh reduced to fellow the trade of a p 
dfaceaanwi by his mtsfortudes. ^But this, word 
was in general use long before Wood's application ; 
it to Famaby. Jn Cockeram’s Dictionary, 

* an abecedarian U 41 one thatjfeoehglJh the 

* .TOWt ' 
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of two itsedta 
e rtaxtre o(>Two 
round about 
the other, and 


v„, 

AlrttcE oary. ad?.- Sor Abxceo AAmx. 

1. Jlchvt^iBg to Um> aTphnbet. . ‘ ; 

2. Inscribed >v|tb the ulphnbet. 

'ih is is pretended from the ; 

touched with die loadstone, omi 
abecedary circlet or rings of 

them, one frfohcl keeping one, and. , . 

ajrvjliig njiaii an hour wtSMh thejr kill cpmmmdcftte. 

** Brottrr^ Vt Ug, firt , ii 

Aar/n.+ adv. [from rt/fofiat. and bed*} 

4- Inbl-d.^ * * *. * 

^ ♦ It waPu shame for Uief# to m*rr their complexion^, yea and 
conditions too, with long lying abed: when, she was of their 
age, jdic would Im^oaitaae a handkerchief by that time o’ day. 

m * % Sidney, b. ii. 

% She has not been Shed, but iq her chnpcl ^ 

All niaht devoutly watch’jl. Dry den, Span. Friar, 

2. To bed. A vulgarism. 

Her nihthcr dreanrd fadbre she was deliver'd, 

*That she ^aa lirought abed with a buzzard. 

Beaum, and Ft, False One; iv. 3. 

ABR'UIt AXCE. n.s, [from abaro, Lat. to wailfier 
AB li'it HANCY. y from the right way.] A deviation 
Trom the fight way ; ai^ eri^Jtr; a mistake; afalke 
opinion. ^ 

They do not only swarm with eirours, but vices depending 
thereon. Thus they commonly olivet 110 man any farther thun 
he deserts lm reason, or complies with their uberrancies. 

Brown, Vuig. Err. 1 . 3. 
Could n man be composed to such an 1 advantage of consti- 
tution that it should hot utall adulterate the images of his mind : 
yet this second nature would alter the ejeasisof his under- 
standing, and render it as obnoxious to abtrmncci as now. 

-qjs jfe Gtafivitic, Scepsis Scientific*, c. 1 6. 

Abr'iiuant. adj. [from abetram, Lai.] Lteviatihg, 
wandering from the right or known way. Diet. 
ABBRRA'TioN'i" w. $. [from aberraf/o f Lat] The 
act of deviating from the common or from the right 
track. 

If it be 4) mistake, there is no heresy ’In such an harmless 
aberration $ the probability of it will render it a lapse of easy 
pardon. OlanvUie, Scepsis Scientific**, c. 11. 

We draw near to God, when, repenting os of our former 
aberrations from him, wc renew our covenant with him. 

Up, Ball, Bern. p. 90. 
Auf/nniNG. pari, [from the verb afcrr* of aberro , 
Lat.] Wandering, going aatray., verb Sttberr 

I liavq found no example. * 4X ^ 

Divers were out in their account, af>errin$ several ways 
from the* true and just compute, ami idling that one year, 
which^perhags might b<* another. Brown, ruifr Err. iv. 12. 

To Abeuu^ncate. v. a . [ avervncoy Lat.] To pull up by 
the roots ; to extirpate utterijv \ , Diet* 

To ABE'T.-f- v. a . [from bet^ Sax. signifying) 
Dr. Johnson says, to ^nkindle or animate. So 
in old Fr. abetter means to incite or animate. The 
word may also be traced to the Goth, beita , having 
a similar meaning.] To push forward another, to 
support him in his designs by connivance) encou* 
ragement, or help. It was once indigent, bat ia 
almost always taken by modern wiriMii, in an ill 
sense; as may t^ seenin AB&tWQ&ti* ’ . 

$’ • # Tb abet signtfeth in our cc«ui»ote l^ oiixfech 
as to encour^enwr aet^ti. " / ’ dowel. 

Then sha^l I sg&flBi KRh he, so God megtaoe. 

Abet that vkmk% : mA dbcoasolate, 

And diortly back m. Spejfiser, P.Q, 

A widow who byW^fni vows, * • 

Contracted to me, - » ■ ■ » ■--# - 

Combin'd with himtobfiPkfr 
AadhmdfctUdA HuMras, F. «. 1 



%fa£t$ikig ihutt, tuirt the) that the^^^pcjswimura. 

They abe&c$ J>Ath ’ pirtifi m.thc iSvtl Var, wnd always 

fbrtfwlmd Weaker f&t there should 

btWfcud put tfetbl*«9 fifttdVlivMiniM.%^ , * 

•5 ’ ! '* e & ArfJiton, JPgeehfitdtT, No. 28^ 

Aii'f/r.# i\. ^ffryuj tjjc vcrjfl The a^of a&jbyin£* 
or^iWtirtg., '"Kfa : Hi*v in um\ *& '%y 

; I am thine vita : Ike shjug# $&e untfMmc 

"Atwell a* jtak irtm»iJn|l«l a%*$t • 

k Through b)ibe aW that lfr Iffim* hortot# client. ?J < 

■* '-, - v Chaucer, Tr, H CrctM it* J?/. 

To there th y incedv unto thqp take, 

The iricedcM tby mischakm^ and <ihrt. 

** ^penti^F. (L iv* iii* it. 

Alfl^TMENT. W. £, The Act of abetting. s * 

When the principal reason ofeWnir excuse .should erase, 
namely, these Ircah ‘tirrin^* so* near them, which Reined to 
require their alittientj then they would give us more particidflr 
wui^faelion. H 'niton's firm. p. 54a, 

AttJaVrKR, or Anr/mm. ;/ 4 s. He that abets; the suj>- 
porter or oncdur.ig^c of another. 

Whilst calumny ha^'two s ( .yh potent abetters, wo are Qf/t 
Ip WOrwW'iit its i'ruy£t% awbm-r as men are, malicious hihJ 
they win bs traduffn *. Dtroemmenl oj the Tongur. 

Itou shall be sltP phifc 'JVht : aauid with me, 

The abettor, partner, {tf you IIIm* the name) 

Tlv. hu>Uuid of a tyrant hr,: no km;.: ; 

Till you deserve that ti * 1 - • 1 ». .mi* justice, Dryden, Span. Fit. 

Tatsc coiwi h a«<u»s, too .«h tlnj tuny hast* no influence 
ol the nniUitiilc, ought to s : .k I.u • the n-l.ni. nf*!y. • who 
are their abtitors, and who, if they escape punishment Jure, 
must know, lh.it these iicv end misctiief* will he one day laid to 
their chaise. , ' v% Fiw'ki>!-!cr s No. 5^. 

Abf.y'am. n. s. fold J*VT nbrmrwcr, abba tanner, 
in cxpec ration; bay Ct\ hen, nttemliv i\\ tc im- 
prcfcscmuit, to look cngcily after sonu? advantage; 
,*y'a.s, 44 Layer a Porgeut;” so bennee, kC on heiuncc,” in 
exjkctation of* l)r. Julnison agents to the deriva- 
tion of the v.^rd from uboycr, ullalrare, to bark 
. al ; whtdt i*j , not to be defended. Abeyance is 
. rf/’i'etalion ; x thougli now only :i foretisick term.] 
This wopJv hxy/.ittletoUi rap. ]h\ro}tliuwiua\ is thus 
n,«xL /i’Jlftt righl of f.o- ample lietli in alicpnici\ 
^ rtlijj' iirtlu* remembrance, intendim;m, 
niui^n^d^p^ii jitthe law. 'Hie frank tenement 
pftnc glebd^Cibe. paiitinags*, is in no maji during 
the time that tlu? jw^Aonage is void, but is iu 
abeyance. k \ • C<ml. 

Spmetimw the fesij may he in obey* JU-tbe ft'ord 
^gwa?s, in e\j notation, remciuhranee, aii^ V utemplatlon of 
ISvv. ; there hcing ^p^r-ion in ,\^r t in whdft^ ’^11 rot and 
et(ttmgh ’ Jaw considers it ;is a! \%a\ 


; ctflPugli ’ thti ’ hiw considers it :is uUavs p* MV^Jvcxist- 
i-eady^O. tlRtis vnhcuever a j^roper owner a* ^ V 
' h - 1 ^ IMaektUmf 

To A'BG REGATE.# [f>at. ubgrego*'} \ \ ** 

of the- flock. iTic old dictionaries w hich (\trv m ‘ ^ 
Dr. Johnson with abgre^ation^ exhibit also abgr 1 ^ 
:gate : and therefore tliii fHjty. is noticcxl. 

5. [abgrrgatiO) I^it.] A separation 
from jiie Hlfrckf ., JOicL 


uour, came a 1^, 
to, 


to I&}$h ; f6 afe _ 

* ^VHHst I vajfaig' in 1 
tVTto having ic^tne in my worser stiteT* 

Sliuun'd »iy abJurr r> d society. 0kaktpeare^ JC. Lear. 

• • Justly thou *6fa*rr\ l # 

That mv y whapb the sjuiet ktate&mnoa 


tiuok troviAtf 

Hatipvm Bbtjjpt^, s r - J 


vot. I. 


L. ul 79. 


$ 
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The adtfWne tlAlg thcV will nMnr 
•One nWfp and jhn&#nbt her for, HmUhrtu^ * P. 4. c. 1 . 

J.tbd man abhors the huii^our of the »p\ 
[ing sc^dab upon the eteixv in general ; 

W ^W niC<v ^ rrfbnrffotoit* anti to religion 
. itsioU; cost uu ignominy u|Kp\ die kingdom, iV 4 • . 

' SmjtyCh. nfJjflg* Man. 

>2. Todijdjjuu; to ncgfcct. 

lie* httflfj |iot devpised >ru>r nbtofreti the alHiction Of (ho 

IWm xaii. 24* 

. .When r IMv)u fhok^t npoif'thce to deliver man, Thou didn 
not abhor tlm VujginVs '\omh. Tc tti&m, 

3 With from. v A^nthtisttiV 

Many arc at discohl with all nmsick, nrnl binging with art 
and curiosity, in vtcrnl psalmody ; from w^kh miliur k>avid, 4 
nor the .d“vo!iiest Jews of old, nor the holy CUribLium of 
former times, did abf^r. • 

*1 ». T>iy!>>r f .irfijiciu! IIaudjO*h'HCtt f p. 119^ 

Alim/llRENCE. f 


which, , 


Awho'kh Kvcy. 


^ //. i. I l*n 


om abhor.'} 


.A 


i. 'Flic* act of nbJiorriug ; dcttMfilion. ’ r7v 

f! draws upon him the Imrrrd and abhorrence of nil meU 
here; and suhjeits him to the wrath of Clod hereafter. ., 

South, Serin* 


2. *1 Ik* disposition to ublmr ; hutrinl. 

Even a j»M and nece-saiy defence docs, by giving men uc- 
fjimintmce with war, lake oif sonitwhnt I'm 11^ the abhorrence of 
ir. an 1 hi.wii .ih!y dispose them to hostilities Decay, <J f Piety. 

TIi.'Afst tendency to any injiibtice flint iippeurv^ mu«t (m 
aij»pres :fd with a s/mw'of wonder and ab/.nrrt tuy ii^the punmU 
mid govemor.rs. • /,«^f hr i.n KttvciUlon^ } no. 

3 W'illi float. 

lie declares himself either to affect mi universal tyranny 
uvt r, or an abhor renry Jrow. <> newly with other men. 

tiarnnuK iWn'fct, h 

Her knowledge, her roujii-nl virtues, her Mot eerwy from 
f!i8 \ .milieu of her Sex, — an likewise c(;i el crated h,V QiirjHtltl)or« 

DrytU n, Lifeyf- Ttntun h. 

A iiiio' KJ tFVT. '/////. [from abhor.} * ‘ 

1. Struck with abhorrence ; lonlhing. 

For If the worlds 

fn worlds inclos'd could on his senses hur-t. 

He. would abbot rent turn. Thomson, Summer, L fllo, 

2 . Contrary to; foreign ; incoinu^cnt with. R i« iiwid 
M‘itl» tlu- panicle* jhm or / but more properly 
with /taw. 

Tins | conceive to he s,n hvpothi is, well woftlty a latiOfMif 
helit f; and vet i* it feu Mon rat /rom*the \nlgar, that mey 
v. mild nssoon hriieve Anaxiiyonis, that snow is black, afthfrit 
that should afl\rin it is not white. 

• (r/apviffe. Scepsis SrieHfi G*i%. 

Why thou these foreign thwi^hts of suite cmployiucrns. 
Abhorrent to your functitm and yonr brcufthigi’ 

Poor droning truants oilinpruitisM cells. 

Bred tn the Udjow " hip of Curded, hoy s, ■ - K 

What wonder U it. if you know not. nmo? Drydc*. 

Auith'ioittNTLY. » a<h\ In an abltprront rrmnner. 

Abik/kreh,^ Y i* \fram abhor.} 'Jllic portion Cliat 
abhor?? ; a Iiatcr^ dotester. * ■" - ?; 

1 ” The abhorrers of solitude' tire wot solitary; for Ood^|u4 
£ %. V* nud reason concur m/aimt ix poor's Ib tvtt***, 

^ f in tmuw c&w>, that rtme utul calmer conbidenmos, 
f /Kfivreui which (hki* the tide o^floodj 

•flVi. >5^, ov er With manner* and minds of men, do oft 

keenness of incrfs sjtirits against those 
thiu-*, whert < ^- ^^^■’fictuncs wtkc f fttit Matters. 

' tp’< y fs i u 't'whr, Arlt / ; Jmndsom. p, 134. 

The lower affTpy ^ere u‘led at, for dir, putiAg ^ puw^r of 
the bishops, bV flu? kn». “?) abt^ rrees of Cpi 4 co|icu^ia^ tdnibed 
for doing nothift in the ^'nyo^d/uis, U these vlry ni«n wlip 
wanted to hind up their ^ Sui/t, Eximhur, Wat. 

AjntffwHO'f /1.A l)v. Johnson cite* 

a^inatoxice of tire wra^fflti&ri ng as « participial 
nduiit which he ‘defines, f * The object of " til di or* 

+ ' ' 1 71 
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ronrc ; ” but com blew it not to lx* tlt£ proper uae of 
iturfi a noun. The word, however, is on owl 
Kpglibit uubstainivc, which Barret defines A * Abhfcj 1 - 
w ring of tliiftgur or lotbing ; define or will to vomit : 
Nausea.” imeh i# the use of the word in Donne. 
The second * example belongs to l)r. Johnson’s 
definition. 

1 find no decay in my strength ; my providon* are not cut 
off i 1 find no abbot ring in my appetite. 

that nt *,f Dpl'bhonSy |i. 2 .? y . 
*Th«y sited! go forth, amt kjok jjpcm the Hurt uses of, the mei/ 
that have‘tr:iiHgre*« , rd against me; forffenr worm shall notdio, 
neither ahull their lire be quenched, stud they >hall !k' 
abhorring unto tlHlfdi. * ' Isaiah, W\i. 44, 

7 b JkBri)K.^ r. w. I ylx>df or abitl. [Golh. beidon, 
to wait, Sox. ubiftiu. Sn. hula* Goth. also gabttmth 
to t^wcll. ] *• 

1- To (liVeli in a })I;ic<‘ ; not nmuw- ; to .lav. 

Tkv 'servant became Muefv for the lad unto my lather, say- 
ingi if 1 bring him not unto thee, then 1 shall hear the blame to 
in v father lor ever. Now therefore I pray thee, let thy >eriunt 
abide instead of the lad, a bondman to my lord; and let the lad 
go up with his brethren. Gen. xlh. j», 33. 

2 . To dwell. 

The Murquis Dorset, as 1 hear, is lied 
To Richmond, in the parts where he ab\Jc*. Shakspearr, R ’u h. III. 

Tjiose who apply them Helves to lenrtmii;, are forced to 
tiekuowledge one God, incorruptible and tuthei’tilMfi; who is 
the only true being, stud nhides for ever above flu* highest 
heavens, from whence he l«otiol«K all the tilings that are done 
in heztvch tuid earth. Stillhtgjtn t, lief. of i)i^e. on Rom. Idol at. 

$. To remain ; not mirror fail; to be immovable. 
They that trust in the Lord shall be as mount Zion, which 
canliot be removed, but abide l h for ever. IWw c\x\. 1. 

4, Tq continue in the s.ime stutr. 

The feme of the Lord tcmleth to life; and be that hath it 
flmll abide satisfied. Pror, xix. 23. 

There can l>c no study without time; and tin? mind must abide 
And dwell upon things, "or be always a stranger t«» the inside of 
them. * South. 

5. To endure without oilence, anger, or contradic- 
tion. 

Who can abide, that against their own doctors, six whole 
hooks should by their .fatherhoods be imperiously obtruded 
upon God and his church ? Up. Halt. 

tf. it k used with the particle U' it ft before a person, 
Hiul ut or in before ti place. 

It is better that I give tier to dice, than that 1 should give 
her to another man: Aba!*' tvifh me* 6Vw. xxix. 19. 

For 1 thy servant vended a vow, while I ahmle at Geshuv in 
Syria, saying, if the Lord shall hrin" 1110 again indeed to Jeru- 
salem, tlicn 1 wilt serve the i-ord. * 2 Sam . xv. x. 

7. It k used with by before a thing; ns, to afdde by hi* 
t^llimony ; to abide by his own skill : that is, to rely 
iftfbn them: to aldkle by an opinion; to maintain if; 
to abide by a tjuuvis also, to tbj'etul or support him. 
But these forms are something low. 
lb Ami>K.^ % r. a. [Of the participle nldd, Dr^J, 
sou he found only the example ^ 

brings from Woodward; and ^hould^r « deter- 
mine that abide in the active semfo passive 

participle, or com|*>uiidcd prctyfP ridden* how- 
ever, is found iu our clictioiWfFic* ■* seventeenth 
century'; and is translated into French a ttendu* 
demeu/f, and dure. In (lupjcer a*d Gower the 
preter ahtt is fount*: and Jtffouicer also use 1 * abiden 
arul edadden. \V oothyr&fd’s u$age of abid has been 
preceded in the t ranslation of part of the iEneid by 
bv/lfurbervilc; poets of tlie fHxteen^i 
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century Land Hale writes, “ a law that hatli obidden 
the of time."] 

1 , To wait for, expect, attend, wait upon, await ; used 
of things prepared for persons, as well as of persons 
expecting tilings. 

Home is he brought, and laid in sumptuous bed. 

Where many skilful lccchfe* him abide, 

To Halve his hurts. Spenser, F. a v. I ;. 

While Lions war, and bat t lb fpr their deus, 
l*o(»r^urnilesv lurnM abide t heir enmity. 8 h$L*p 4 wne, Hen. Yt . P. .? . 
bonds tuid afflictions abide me. AcU, xx. xj. 

2. T'ortiear or support t)ie consequences of a thing. 

Ali me ! they little know 

How dearly I abide that IhkjsI m» vain. Jifdlvn, P. 7 ,. 

3 # I o boar $ support, without being conquered or 
destroyed. 

IL it dm Lord lit; is ihiAriie God, he i^ the Uving Cvtxl, and 
an everl.^timr king: At his Vrutlf the earth shall tremble, and 
the nutions shall not he able to abide his indigiintiou. 

.hr. X. 10. 

ft must he allowed a fair presumption in favour of the truth 
of my doctrine**, that they Lave ahid a very rigorous test now 
for above thirty y ears, and more strictly they are look’d into, 
the more they are confirmed. ^ IVoodumrd, latter i. 

.{. To bear without aversion: jn which sens*' it k 
commonly used with a negative. 

Thou cau'st not abide Tiridatcs; this is but kneof tliy«elf. 

Stdnrij, b. ii. 

Thy vile race, 

Though thou d’ubt learn, hud that in'r, which pood natures 
Could* not abide to he with; therefore wast thou 
IVscrvedly confin’d into this rock. Shahs peace, Tt rupcst. 

5. To bear or suffer. ^ 

(iirt with circuttmuous tides 

He still calamitous constraint abides. Pope Qdy u. iv. 730 

Am'DKit; j” w. s. [from abide.] The person that 
abides or dwells in a place; perhaps that lives or 
endures. A word little in use. 

He said, they [soldier^] were the musters of war, and orna- 
ments of peace, q>ctxly goers, anil strong abaters, triumphers 
both in camps and courts. Sidney, l)ef. of Poetic. 

Ahi'din*:. ^ w.,s\ [from abide.] 
r. Conti nuance; stay ; fixed stutc. 

We arc stranger* before thee and sojourners, us were all our 
fathers : our duys on the earth are as a shadow, and there is 
n6ne abiding * I Chrm 1. xxix. 1 5. 

The air i region is so violently rOflmttxh and lurried 
about wit' J h swiftness, as ngtfimg in thuflfface can ^oujisl 
or huve^. pt". * Ralegh, Hist, of the World. 

[y it signified, femaining behind. u Abiding , 
ing 6. a. remansio, comtnoratio.” 

Band's Alveuric. 

adj. [abjectits, Lai. thrown away as of no 



1 Ffn; worthless ; base; groveling; spoken of per- 
tils, or their qualities. 

Rebellion 

Came like itself in base ami abju t rout*, 

I.cd on by Moody youth goaded with nige. 

And countenanc’d by bn vs aiul hc^ary . Shakspeare, Ila^J T. 

I was at first as other hearts that sraxc 
'Die trodden herb, of abject thoughts and low. 

Afdtosy P.L. ix. y;r. 
Hornet men, who tell tlieir overckjltei wjmt tliey .tejtpcct 
frdhi them, and what obedience thm §n«di be always HeacU' to 

S av them, are not upon an equal foot with base And abjtct 
atterei'». Addhah M’Aig Examiner. 

Spoken also of Jpngtrage, mean or Ipw. 

What the hc>t cfitick? have ol>wrvod dTdictjpn in general, 
that its excellence consist inheins perspicuous, and not abject. 

' ' 1 1 ““ authorised httmcal 

300» 


fnut us exceucncc 

is pcculiarh' applicable tA the style ot m authorised htb) 
versiotta Rp* Xcwamc o&thc frtw/i of the' Bibk, p. j 
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3. Being of no hope or regard ; used of condition. 

The rarer thv example stands, *> 

By how muc^ from the top of wond’roin glory, • 

Strongest of mortal men. 

To lowest pitch of abject fortune thou art fulfil. 

% Samson Af*om*ta. 

We see man* and woman in the highest inuocenec and per- 
fection and in the most abject staff' of guilt anil infirmity. # 
t # , liduoh , Spectator, No. x 7 y . 

4. Mean anti despicable' ; ntfcd of actions. 

The rapine is so afyect ond profane, * 

They not frtun trifles, nor from gods refrain. Dry tin 1, Juc. viii. 

To what ha-se ends, and hr what abject wa\ $ 

Are mortals urg'd through sacred lust of pniUc ? « 

l***pt\ Essay on Criticism. 

A'b.ikct.'I’ - A man without hope ; V, A man whoso 
miseries are irretrievable; one of the lowest con- 
dition. 

Yea, the abject* gather!*! thclWIve* together against me. 

Psalm xx w. in. 

They never became any lord-, hut persecuted abject s, ns 
manyc are now arluyes. # 

Uale, Course at the Horn is hr Fo.vc, ltd. 7, l». 

I deem'd it better so to die, 

Than at my focmen’s feet an tt 9 \v , / lie. At ir. /<»; Mat*, p. 20. 
7 b r.n, [La f.ahj'uio.'] l)r. Johnson says 

only that it means* 44 to throw away,” and is a word 
rarely used; but gives no example. The word, on 
file contrary, is by no means of rare occurrence ; 
but is usi'd, with good effect, by some of our best 
writers. * • 

1. To throw or cast away. 

They set forth suddenly nil heavy and sorrowful countenance, 
a> if they were abjccltd and brought unto extreme desperation, 
• Sir T. Moot, (jar. fol. t *8. b. 

To think without fait h we may enjoy the eating ayil drinking 
thereof, [thcLordN Supper,] or that that L the fruition of it, 
is but to dream a gro-s carnal feeding, ba-ely objecting and 
himling ourselves to the elements and creatures. 

Up. Halt , Hi m. p. 29 j. 
What is it, that can make this gallant so to .stoop and to 
abject himself so basely unto a stock, and a stone, as to creep 
mid kneel unto them ! Eothvrby, Af/ieoniastur, p. 48. 

2 . To throw' or cast down. 

The damscll straight went, as she was directed, 

Unto tl\c rockc; and there, upon the soy le ® 

Having her se lie in wretched wize objected , . 

turn weope and way le. Sjwmcr, F. Q. v. ix. 9. 

AjueVit,dne*& n. $. [firbm abject.’] The sAatc of an 
abject. 

Our Saviour would love nt no lens rate than *lcath ; and 
from the supereminent height of glory, sloped and abased 
himself to tne sufferance of the cxtreinest^ indignities, and 
sunk himself to the bottom of altjecteibu i*,\ ‘ v alt onr con- 
dition to the ftmtraiy extreme. .. V World. 

Aiua'cflriox.'j^ th s. [from abject.] * 1 ,] ^ f)?l 

1. Meanness of mind; want of spirit,; servility; £*><■- 

nm, * 'd 

That this should 1*» termed baseness, abjection of mind, or 
servility, is it credible ? Hooker , b. v. J 4 7. 

The just medium lies betwixt pride and the abjection, the tu u 
extreme*. •? V Entrance. 

2 . The state of being cast away, or lost; a powerful 
use of the' word, which baa* hitherto been over- 
looked. ■< 1 u 

1 itave ewrfwt tsy selfc for ever from mine ow n native co*> 
trie, hyndrCd, frimfc, acquaint mi nee, (which arc the fcreat 
oielightes of thjs lyfe,) and am wel contented for Jesus Chrises 
sake, and for the comforte of my brethren there, to suffre 
povertic, pOhuxy* abjettian , reproof. ' 

Bale vn tjd Revel. Pref. A. vi. b. 
X have Seen informed, that ^mmins did hold, as the 
Latherans in Gcrpuny do, not onjr intercision for a time, but 
w»o abscission, and abjection too, Ar ever. 

Szomtagui Appeal to tew, p. 26. 
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The state of being cast down. 

AbjeMkn from hcayvn. Up. Taylor, Serm. S4.t*> 

4 . act of humbling ; humiliation. 4 

The nature of a right und religious tan consists in on bum- 
ble demission anu*«/yrv tw, ufour-tchc* before A 1 might v (»o«f. 

■■■ f Afejr, Dist xli. 

A n.n*.CTLV.“f" adv. [from ubjiTf."] In an abject 
manner, Uioanly, barely, servilely, contemptibly. 

Let him, that thinks of me so abjectly, know, that tlu> gold 
must coin a stratagem. 7'if. Iwfh'n. \i. 

They formerly fawned a'-ir. ftp upon them. 

* Burnet, Hist, of hi* (hrji Timc,b. z. 

A UJECTNKSS. 5. firom uujictC\ Abji.x.tion, *crvility f 
meuiiiu^. 

Servility and abject nest of limuour is implicitilv imol\e«| in 
the charge of 1\ mg. turn .■ am* u( .»/' tin Tou^.u , «’> K. 

Bv limiM lit x I mean not ih»j nbjr, tints of u liase mind: luit a 
prudent 1 are not to over-vahic omsehe- upon any *11111. 

drew, ('<>' >nofof* , (i'$ticr</ 9 i i. 7. 

Aiu'mmv 'nt.^ 71. s. Formerly tin* ^idling of hiitih- 
vmtl n in its various scum's. See 1 1 ah uj ■min r. It 
is iil<o used for a hi lift/. 

Never liv'd gentleman of greater men!, 

Hope, or nlnfinu nt tosteir <1 knj ’dom. /■* iin/ 1 * Uruken l/rort. 

Ani'i.riY. 7}. y.'\kahihu\ l*V. ! 

1. 11 m pnwt'r to (V> any thing, \\l.cjlu*r (hpemling 
iijmii skill, or riches or strength, or any other 
quality. 

Of singing tltoii bast got tlifc reputation, 

( jood 'rhjrsis, mine I yield to thv ability; 

My heart d<itli seek anotlu r estimation. fkdury, b. i. 

If aught in my ability may v-r\e. 

To lighten wluit thou nufler'M, mid apjwa.e 
Thy mind with wlmt amends,^ m mv power. Milton, S. 1. 
They gave after their ability unto the (iraMin t'nn, b. • 9. 
If any man minister, let him dolt as of the nbifiti/ which ( h»»l 
jjivoth : that (roil in all things may be glorified tlfrouj-Ji Jr u« 
Christ. r Pet. iv 1 i . 

Wherever we find our abitiths too weak for the prrfbi .e -iti , 
lie assures us of the assist am 0 of his hole spirit. A*. **. . v . 1 ■». 

2 . Capacity of mind ; force o I tindcrsimiilii.o ; irii'iiuJ 
power. 

Children in whom ijirre wns no bh un c h s but wi l|-favoi'ire 4 , 
and skilful in all wi^ilom, and eunnine in knowledju', and urn far- 
standing science, and such as had ability in tlum to stand in 
the king’s palace. « l tan. i.4. 

j. When it 1 ms the plural numlj^r, uhilitUsy it fre* 
qucntly signifies the faculties or powers of the miml, 
aiul sometimes the Ibrce of undcistumling given hy 
rniture, as clistingiii^K rl from acquirer! qmilitionlioh.s. 

WJicthcr it may be thought ncc^ttiry, that in ‘ ertain ton 
of country , Ida wfmt call pari . 1 m;s, thtTu should he one pj<i - 4 
at legst, of abilities to rend and write? Su if! . 

Auintp/sJatk. tt*j.[<hfab, from, and ittfcHah^ Lat. ) 
A term of law, implying him tliat inherits from a 
man, who, though he had the |#>wcr to mahe A VTill, 
7^vet did not make it. 

. IbiVJ'DICATEI).^ pint. a<Ij. [Lat. abjudift).'] 
aken, by jadgenienl from one to another. l)i cf. 
Aujl'J or ilijx.'* 71. s. [Lift, ahjwifcn.'] Rejection. 
Tu A'lL ^ r L. v.a, [(thjt/^u, Lnt. | To unyoke, 
uncoupliX^ 0 * st Dirt. 

AnjvnA'Tinti , t uhjn*r^ The act oi ab- 
juring; theoafh takv r,/or that end. 

. Until Henry VHf-his tin., if a man, having commiucft 
felony, could ^ into a church <h ^irdi-yard. before he were 
apprehended, he in 5 :? , it not takok*^ani thence to tlm irmal 
trial of law, hut confessing jin fault to the justices, or to tlm 
coroner, gave his oath to forsake the realm tor ever, which w a ♦ 
called abjuration. 

There are some objurations* till in force among us here in 
Eib " land ; as by liic sieiute of the of kjug UmrU;> U. fti* 
c 2 
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por*om that an* admitted into any office, civil or military, must 
laltc the test; which is an abjuration of some doctrihes of tne 
Church of Rome. 

There is likewise another oath of abjuration , which laymen 

r ami clergymen arc both obliged to take; ^nd that L, to abjure 
tin- Pit-tender. ■» r , Ayliffe, Par. Juris Canonici. 

To ABJU'RE.*^ i\ a, [ abjuro , Lat.] 

1. To cast off upon oath, to swear not to do or not to 

have something, f 

Either tn die the death, or to abjure 
For ever the society of man. Shakspearc , X. Dream. 

No mao, therefore, that hath not abjured nis reason, ami 
sworn ulU^iance to a preconceived fantastical hypothesis, can 
undertake the defence of such a supposition. It dr. 

2. To retract, recant, or abnegate a position upon 

oath. r 

! put my -elf to thy direction, and 
Unspeak mine own detraction 7 here abjure 
The and blames I laid upon mvsclf. Shal .'pea re. Afacb, 

3. To banish. From l he custom ot objuring the 
realm by felons lio had taken sanctuary. 

R\ the oM law tin* person abjured must banish himself into 
a foreign, 3 of a Christian, countn. 

Sadler, It >' jits of the Kingdom, p. 1 7 - 3 * * 

Whereby be hop'd the ipieen to have abjur'd, 

Dmi/hri , / iamml }Van, iv. 

To Abji/he.'^c r. n. To ahju re^tlic realm. 

One Tlmma; Harding of Bucl/msihamdiire, an ancient man. 
who had abjured in the sea'* mo'», was now observed to 
ofti n intb v\ood*», and was see* sin.ietmas readme. 

r it;;/ net, //<-/. UejA.lbb. 

The cftii of SniTde?:* 1 . very 1 :>mMerabh\ bcim;, of all, the 
most forlorn ; for, Ivin;* denied the privilege of ttaurtutirx, it 

* could not abjure. Fur Vnb was appemlant to Sauctuan ; 
whither the < blended dl*i first lb, and (hen abjure. 

, Sadie/, lily ht. s of the Kiumlom, p. 173. 

Anji/ur.MKNT.# n. s, [from abrov ! J Kriumciation. 

Such sbif. us t!se e are venial in \om 1, c^pcee-dlv ii expiated 
with timeb abj.u * at . John Hall, Frej. la hot Dot ill's. 

AB.fl/ai:ir. \ n. s. [from al/fit/e. 1 F le who abjures. 

To ABLA'CTATK. [Lab Tn 

wean from the bie:i-'. jhbword is ge.ru by Dr. 
Johnson, will is ait ii’icreiice to m\\ nuLhorilv. Bui, 
in our old dictionaries, wo find a '(acini, i« e. weaned. 

Abluta'uon. >i, s. One of the ineihriN i>f grafting: 
and no ofdhig to t!;r Mgnihraliuu «d tin* won 1, n«* 
it were :i wcauPrg of a cyon by degrees iron) its 
mother stock, not cutting it off wholly from the 
stock, till it j\ firmly united <0 that on which it is 
•rrafu\l. 
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A'BLE.'f'* , nil j. [Sax. abal, strength, perhaps from 
J-hc §u. Goth, bad (a, to avail; Fr. adj. abd, Bas Bret. 
abyl, l>r. Johnson merely mentions tlie Ft. habile, 
and the Lat. habit is."] * 

1. Having strong faculties, or great stryijglh or know- 

ledge', rich or any other power of mind, body, or 
tori line. • 

Henry VII. v.as not afri^d of an able man. as Lewis the 
Eleventh was. Rut, 1 ontrariwise, he wits served by the ablest 
men that were to be foifml; without which his affairs could 
not have prospered as they did. Macon'* Henry VII . 

Such gambol faculties he hath, that shew a weak mind and 
an able btfdy, for tlu* which the prince admits him. 

Shakspcare, lien. IV. p. ii. 

2. Having power sufficient ; enabled. 

All mankind acknowledge themselves able and sufficient to 
do many things, which actually they never do. South's Sermons. 

i£\ ery*man shall give as Ife is note, according to the blessing 
of the Lord thy Clod, which he hath given thee. Dcut. xvi. 1 ;. 

3. Before a verb, with the particle to, it signifies 
generally having the power. 

\\ ra:h is cruel, and anger is outrageous; but who U able to 
stand before envy ? Prov. xxvii. 4. 

4. With Jot it is not often nor very properly u^qd. 

There !ia\e been some inventions fbo, which have been able 
for tin* niuraiice of artimlate sounds, as the speaking of certain 
word*. IVUkins, Alathi mat. Muriel . 

Fit; proper. 

A manly man, to bo an abbot able. • ('ha >ecr , Probu*ut . 
To A'lw.f:.'!' r. a. 'To make able; to enable, which 
Dr. Johnson says, is* the word commonly used. 
But the example which he has given of able, from 
JShnkspcare, seems to present the won), under 
another signified ion ; that o \' uphold. 1 will there- 
fore i I lustra to its first sense. 

Whom died \vr- ci'uct e 
As the most apt and aided instniinciit 

To minister ii to him ? li.Juns , Sejauur, ii. t. 

The plant, thus aided, to ilsellMid force 
A (dare wliere no place was. !)er ,\ < l\\ ins, p. 1 . 

One of those Mirib bodies, f.tted so, 

'ibis son! iulorniM; aiut ahled it to n*\» r 

Itself with iix.ny oars. Hud, p. jc i. 

• Plate s;u with gold, 

And the strong lance of justice Imrlless breaks: 

Arm it with rags, n pigmy’s straw dv m pi\n c It. 

None does utK n.l, none, I .^ay none; I’ll able Vm ; 

'lake tli.it of me, in\ friend. Shah.* t u are. A'. Lear, 

An I . i> lio DILI). w[j. Si rot lg of hoc Iv . 

It lies fn the t#Q»vi r of c\ery fine wuinan, to seuire at least 
half a dozen M^bodud men to his nmj. -.l yks s< rv:ec. 

£ Addison, Freeholder, No. 4, 

7 o A / C / A J I k r. o, \_ahlego. Lab] To s(*ud 


Arlaqi LA'rrox. v.r, [ ablaqiicatio , Lat.] The act or 

practice of opening the ground about the r^ots of ^ f| . 

trees, to Jet tlu* air and water operate up«u them. jjjtf f * "l K,n employment; tiiwnd out of tlu; 

Trench I he "nnuul, ami leakc it ready tor the spnii": I're- > < ~T ' '}• Dl/'t. 

pare also -oil, and «ise it where you have occasion: f n\ om 'Hie act of send- 

borders. IJneowr ns vet roofs of trees, w.-iece M/</ue'd«e:* * - . im( . ‘ 

reijui .ite. Fret [tin's Kale .mjj Illg al)10. , lf. J)ut . 

The tcmirr; in chief is the wry root t Lilt dotli innin 4 Jl( eo/ 
rilver stem, tlmi by many rich and fruitful brnnche^' >^(h 
itself: so if it be suffered to ‘tiu-vc, In wont 06 ^ivaiwit. 


TC» ifecresisc. 
r e r Aliena lions. 


and othci Liood iMibaudry. this > curb Unit 

‘ ihc.ee * 

ati l.i» V-k^act of taking 


ABTw.V'TlON. n, $, [yblatio, I 

away. 

A'rlaiivi:. adj, \jibhilmi$y**jA>~] ^ 

1. r i hut. which takes sy- f.y, .,*■ 4« 

2. '1 he .-ixth case nt/rue Latin nouns; the case which 
among other significations, includes the person 
irom whom something is taken away. A term ol* 
grammar. 


A'blkngss. • u. s. [from ahled] 

1. Ability of body or mind, vigour, force. 

That nation doth so excel, both it r comclinqis and ablest, 
that from neighbour rounlric'i the} crdinarily come, sonit; t«> 
strive, some to learn, some to behold. Sidney, b. ii, 

2. Capability- . ' 

Would ytm think him wise, if he should say he had made a 
clock, u tilth had a posse, a .sufficient able ness to strike,’ though 
infallibly it should never strike, as be! nj* disorderly placed ? 

Sheldon's Mirueles of Antiehetsl , p. ao8. 

A'hi.lpsy. u, s* Or.] Want of sight, 

^blindness ; uiuidvisulness. r Did, 

Abljouiu'iion. n, s, ^[abligurilio, ,Lat.] Prodigal 
expencc on meat and drink. Did, 
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3 b A'bligate. v. a. [abligo, Lat.] To iyc up from. 

• Diet. 

To A'BLOCATE. v. a . [ abloco , Eat.] To lei out to 
Ihire. Perhaps properly by him who has hired it 
IV?) in another. Calvins Tea- icon Juritlinuu. 

A'beocation. n. s. [from ablocatcA A letting out to 
luyjt • 

To Anr.o'nR. j~ **. n. [abh'd/i, I -at.] To be unlike; 
to differ. _ > » # 

Neither cloth it much ahhnle from this, that our English 
divines at D« rt call tin* dccrej of God, thereby lie hath ap- 
pointed iu and hyGhrist to a\o thus that repmitVbeiicie, and 
persewri*, dticr.'timi uuiuiiuiatum salutis omnibus, etc. 

]{/>. iln!f y Hr mans, p.376. 

A'bmjent. adj. \jibluens, Lat. from a hi no, to wa>h 
away.] 

1. That which washes ©leant • 

, 2 . That which Ir.s the power of cleansing. . Did. 

AwbuYio a.s. {ablatio* J -at.] 

j. The act ofciean.sing, or* washing clean. 

Tiicr.; is a natarai analogy b .'twven the ablution oC the body 
and tilt' purification of the soul; between eating the holy bread 
and dt.akmg tire sacred r baker, and a participation of the hotly 
anti i 1 load ui'CS'.iM, 9 lip. 'Taylor, Worthy Communicant . 

2 . The water u&ed in washing. 

W.idiM ! y tli hr niy wave, tin. jiioio train 
Are clea is'd, an I c;i-t th* u } jl> turns in the main. Ho pc, Iliad. 

3. 'The rinsing otVhymical preparations in water, to 
dissolve and wadi away any acrimonious particles. 

4. The cup given, without consecration, to the laitv 
in the popish churches. 

A'bj.V. adr. [from able .] With ability. This is an 
old Miglish adverb, found in Sherwood, and by 
him translated /hi tenant, habilenieut , See* Yet it 
has escaped the notice of modern lexicographers, 
not excepting l)r. Ash. “ Hie cause lias been ably 
managed. The work is ably written.” 

To ATM -GATE. 'I* v. a . [from abnego, Lat.] To 
deny. 

Tiny have abnegated the idea uf indcpemknt rights of the 
people. J)r Lot me, Const. liny. 

I 0 recant or abnegate a position on oath. * 

Jt 'h '/.* ci/, tn I', ahfpi r. 

AbxccaVion. n. s. \ulwcgaliu. Lat. denial, from 
alwtgo, to dm}.] Denial, remmeiation. 

The abnegation <.r renouncing of all his own holds and in- 
terr-is, amt trusts of all that man is mo-t up; to depend upon, 
that lie may the more expeditely follow ( ‘liri -t. Hammond. 

A'bnegatok. ^ n. s. [from abnego, Lai.] One who 
denies, renounces, or opposes any thing. 

A serpentine generation wholly made of fraud, polities, ami 
practices ; lover* of the world, ami haters of truth and godli- 
ness; lighters against tlu* light, protector- of darkness, perse- 
cutor. of marriage, and patrons of brothels; obnegators and 
di penser- against tile laws of ( lod. Sir F. Sandy*, State </ Hr!. 

Ah.voua'tion. II. t. [ abnudatio , Lat.] The ml of 
cutting away knots from trees ; a term of gardening. 
-■» Diet. 

AlWO'llMITY.t «. . 5. [Barb. Lat. abnormitas , i. e. 
r nor mi las . V. D11 Cange.] Irregularity ; defor- 
mity: departure from accustomed form. ” Diet. 

Abno'rmous. ddj. \jtbnormis, Lat. out of rule.] 
,1 rreguhir, mis! rapen. Ditf. 

Abo'aud. a<h\ [A sea-term, bbt adopted into com- 
mon language; derived immediately from the 
French a lord , as alter ii hard, envoy cr il bar 
Jiord. is itself a word of very doubtful original, and 
perhaps, in its di derail acceptations, deductible 
from different roots, Bojib, in the ancient Saxon, 
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• » 

• signified a house ; in which sense, to go aboard , is 
to lake up residence in a ship.] * 

r. In a ship. " . . 

Ho loudly c*air«l to such as wen* aboard , , * 

The little hark unto the shore to draw, * 

And him to ferry over that deep ford. ^Spenser, F. Q. ii. 6 . 

lie might land them, if it pleased him, or otherwise keep 
them abnart | Rataji, Essays. 

2. Into a ship. 

When morning rose, I sent my mates to bring 
Supplies of water from a ncighb'ring spring; 

Whilst I the motions of the winds explored; • 

Then summon'd in my erew r , and went’ aboard. 

• • Addison , Ovid's Met am. b. iii. ' 

Abo'auij. '' prep. Onboard; in; with. 

Thou hast nothing in thoworfll to lose 
Aboard tlive, but one piece oj heel. 

Jitaum. and Ft. Hon. Man's Fortune , A, fc S. idt. 

TiUeina, Oh ! 

Dm '!<“.} patnnn'ss, and imduifc, gentle 

To Jiose that cry hv night, eonviy tliy deity 

Aboard our danciii- boat ! Pericles, iii. i. 

, Abo'dance. n. s. l_fmm to abode.’] A11 omen. 

The prophet no doubt did write and intend Chercz, not 
(’herein ; for it h?id bei n vrtbam valdr rm>uat >m , .m ill tdn>dance, 
if the first of ihe-e fne Egyptian ut!.-., wb.ieh w.re to ?p;.ak th* 
language ot Canaan, snt^uld he culled the c.tt destrut lion. 

JJr. Jiu Ison'* IVarks, ii. 635. 

Abo'de. ?i. s. [Tout, bode or bod , a house.; Welsh, 
bod.’] See To Ajj/de. ^ 

1. I labitaliou ; dwelling: place of lv^idt'nce. 

But I know thy abode, ami thy going out, and thy coming 
in. i Alngs, xix. 27. 

Others may use the ocean ^is their road, 

Only the Kn^lkh make it their abode; » 

Whose ready sails fcith every wim>eau fly. 

And make a co\’nant with tli* inconstant sky. • Waller 

2. Stay: continuance in a place. 

Sweet friends, your patience for my long abode: 

Not 1 , but in y Mfliiiis, have made you wait. 

Shnf.ipettrr, Me*', of t r rn. 

Making a short abode in Si«*ily the* second time, landing in 
Italy, and nuking the war, may he reasonably judged the hiui- 
nr , 't but o*’ ti n mouths! Drydcn, JJedtcal. to A &ncid. 

The wood< o; ks early vi-it, and abode 
Of long K'lil'iiii.Liic" in our leinji’riitc clime, 

Eoretel a bin nil harvest. ‘Phipps. 

3. 7 b make abode. To dwell, to reside, to inhabit. 

Deep in a cave the Si by l makes abode , 

Them\ full of fate return-, and of the god. Drydtn , JEn. 6. 

.4. Stop; delay. 

Tin: knight - — ■■■ — 

Upon his courser sett the lovely’ lode. 

And with her Hcd away without abode. 

' S>u user, F. id. \ iii. 194 

And soon without abode the trnt.p went fort li. 

Fairte.i Tasso, vi. 23. 

To AHO'DE. r. a. [See Bode.] To ibretoken or 
iorc'dmw ; to be a prognotdick, to be ominous. It is 
taken, with its derivatives, in the sense either ot 
good or ill. 

livery man 

After the hideous storm that follow'd, was 
A thing inspir'd ; and, not eon-nltingj broke 
Ip lo a general prophecy that this tempest, 

Dashing the garment ot this peace, abodrd 

The sudden breach of it. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 

To Ar»o'm:.'& *r. ?/. To be an omen. 

This abodes sadly. Herat/ of Christ. Piety , p. 149. 

Abo'dkiuext. //. $. [from to abode.] A secret anti- 
cipation of something future ; an impression upon 
the mind of some event to come; prognostication; 
omen. » 



* ABO 

• 

I like not this. 

Po* many men that stumble at the threshold, * 

Are well* foretold thut darker lurks within. — 

— Tush ! mail, abode tnenh must not now affright us, 

• # Shaks^nre, lien. FT. P. iii. 

My ford bishop rbok the freedom to ask him, I the duke of 
Buckingham] Whether he had never any secret abodement in his 
mind ? No, replied the duke; but I think sonic adventure may 
kill me as well as another man. Wotlonfs Item . p. *35. 

Abo'ding.% w. $. [from to abode.'] Presentiment ; 
prognostication. * 

What strange ominous abodings afckl fears d^ inanv, times on 
a sudden keizc upon men, of certain approaching evils, where- 
of at present there is Trto visible appearance ! 

• lip* Bull's Works, ii. 489. 

Abole'te.# adj. [Lat. abolitus.] Old; out of use. 

Diet . 

To A^Q'HSII. 7 1 . < 7 . ^jaliblco, Latin.] 

1. To arituil; to make void. Applied to laws or in- 
stitutions. 

For us to abolish what he hath established, w ere presumption 
most intolerable. Hooker, l>. iii. 1$ 10. 

On the parliament’s part it was proposed, that all the bishops, 
deans, and chapters, might be immediately taken away, and 
abolished. " Clarendon , b. viii. 

a. To put an end to ; to destroy* 

The long conlinucd wars bctwecn«tlie English and the Scots, 
had then raised invincible jealousies and hate, w hich long con- 
tinued police hath since abolished. Sir John Hayward. 

That shall Perocles # \vcll requite, I wot, 

And, with thy blood, abolish no reproachful blot. 

s ’* ;l Spenser , F. Q. 

m More destroyed than they, 

Wc should be quite abolished , and expire. Milton , P. L . 

Or wilt thou thyself 

Abolish thy creation, andjinmake # 

For him, what for thy glory thou hast made ? 

• Milton, P. L. iii. 163. 

Nor could Vulcanian flame 

The stench abolish or the savour tame. Dryden, Virg. Geo . iii. 

Fermented spirits contract, harden, and consolidate many 
fibres together, abolishing many canals; especially where the 
fibres are the tenderest, as in the brain. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

ABO'MSHABi.E.'f* adj. [from aljplish.] That which 
may be abolished. Dr. Johnson gives this adjec- 
tive without reference to any authority; but it is 
. found in our old dictionaries, where Cotgrave calls 
it abolish able, extinguishable . 

Abo'ijsheu. n. s. [from abolish.] He that abolishes. 

Abolishment* s. [Fr. abolissement.] 11 ie act 
of abolishing. • 

The plain and ’direc t way had been to prove, that all such 
ceremonies, as they require to be abolished, arc retained by us 
with the hurt of the church, or with less benefit than the abolish - 
m ent of them would bring. Hooker , b. iv. 

He should think jflic abolishment of episcopacy among us, 
Would prove a mighfy scandal and corruption to our faith, and 
manifestly dungcrous to our monarchy. 

Swift, Ch. of Eng. Man. 

Aboli'Tiox.^ n. s . [Fr. abolition*] The act of 
abolishing. This is now more frequently used than 
abolishment. And Dr. Johnson might have added, 
that it is a very old English word ; &s the example, 
which I bring from Abp. Cranmcr, shews. 

The Maid natures ami substances remaining with all their 
natural proprieties ami conditions, without transubstantiution, 
abolition, or confusion of any of the two natures. 

dranmer, Amw. to Gardiner , p, 353, 

From the total abolition of the popular power, may bo dated 
the ruin of Home : for had the reducing hereof to its ancient 
condition, proposed by Agripnn, been accepted instead of Moe- 
cfnw's model, that tfatc might have continued unto this day. 

t Grew, Cos mol. Saora, iii; 4. 
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An apoplexy is a sudden abolition of all the sense#, and of . 
all voluntary motion, by the stopjmge of the flux and reflux of 
tlie annual j^irits through the nerves destined for those motions. 

Ariulhnot on Bfet. 

Auo'tolNABLE, adj. [abominabilis, Lat,] # 

1. Hateful, detestable; to be loathed/. • 

This infernal pit 

Abominable, accursM, the house of woe. • Milton . 

The queen and ministry might easily redress this abominable 
grievance, by endeavouring to choose 111911. of virtuous prin- 
ciple*. thrift, Proj. for the Advan. of Religion. 

2. Unclean. 

Die soul that >hall touch any unclean beast, or any abomin- 
able unclean tiling, even that sou) shall be cut off from his 
people. Leviticus, vii. 31. 

3. In low and ludicrous language, it is a word of 
loose and indeterminate censure. 

They jay you are a melaqyholyJellow.* — I am so ; I do love 
it better tlian laughing. — Those that arc in extremity of either, 
are abominable follows; and betray themselves to every modern • 
censure, worse than drunkards. Shah pr are. As you like it. 

Abo'minablkxkns. n. s. # [from abominable.] The 
qualityof being abominable ; lmtcfulncss; odiousness. 

Till we have proved, in its proper place, the eternal and 
essential diftcrcncc between virtue and idee, w e imist J^rbcur 
to urge atheists with the corruption Aid abominableness of their 
principles. Bentley s Sermons. 

Abo'minably.'}- ath\ [from abominable.] Exces- 
sively; extremely; exceedingly ;• in an ill sense, as 
Dr. Johnson says ; but he adds, that it is a word of 
low or familiar language, and not often seriously 
used. Yet it exists in our translation of the Bible, 
and in ontvof the best writers of our language, (as 
in many others which I could cite,) and is fh neither 
a low\ir familiar word. 

Aliah did very abominably in following idols, j Kings, xxi. i(u 
Directly to intend or endeavour that which may work his 
own death, is abominably wicked, and 110 less than the worst 
murder. Bj). Hall, Cases of Co use. D. 7. c. 10. 

1 have observed great abuses and disorders in your family ; 
your servants arc mutinous and quarrelsome, and cheat you 
most abominably . Arbuthnot. 

To ABO'MINATE. v. a. [nbnminor, Lat.] To ab- 
hor, detest, hate utterly. 

• Fridc goes hated, cursed, and abominated by all. JIammotid, 
Wc are not guilty of your injuries, 

No way consent to them ; but do abhor, 

Abominate, and loath this cruelty. Southern's Oroonoka. 

He professed both to abominate and despise all mystery, re- 
finement, anil intrigue, either in a prince or a minister. Swift, 
Abomina'tbon. n. s. 

1. Hatred; detestation. 

To assist king Charles by English or Dutch forces, would 
render him odious to his new subjects, who have nothing, iq so 
great abomination , as those whom they hold for heretic#. 

* Swift. 

2. The object of hatred. 

Ever}' shepherd is an abomination to the Egyptians. 

Genesis, xlvi. 34. 

3. Pollution; defilement. 

And there shall in no wise enter into it any thing that dc8seth a 
neither whatsoever workeih abomination, or nmketh a lie. 

Rev. xxi. 27, 

4. Wickedness ; hateful or shameful vice. 

• The adulterous Antony, most large 

* In his abominations , turns you off, 

*And gives his potent regiment to » trull, ■ 

That noses it against us. Shitfapcat^Aitf. ,and Cleop. 

5. The cause of pollution, *• 

# And the high place* that w ere before Jerttsalcto, which were 
on the right hand of tht? mount of corruption, which Solo- 
mon the king of Israel, And builded for Asntoretb the abmi* 
nation of the ZidoBians, and for Chemosh the domination of 



the Moabites, and for Milcon*, the abomination of the children 
of A ramon, did the king defile. a King*, >xiii. j 3 . 

ABO'RD ,* % n.s. [Fr. abord .] Address ; ’salutation ; 
approach. 

He [a blind man] would at the first aboard of a stranger, as 
soon as he spuko to him, frame a right apprehension of his 
stature, bulke, and manner of making. 

• Sir K. Digby's Treat, of Bodies , p.^53. 

YJur abord, I must tell you, was too cold and uniform. 

Ld. Chesterfield. 

To Abo'rd.* v. n. [Fr. abortin'.] To approach ; to 
come near to. The word is in our old dictionaries. 

Along the coasts held by the Portingnize ; 

Ev’n to the verge of gold, aboarding Spain, 

Tr. of Sotimnn and Pcrseda. 

Abori'ginal.^ adj. [from ahoi igincs.] Primitive: 
pristine. 

Their Language [the Bi.vn.van} is accounted aboriginal, and 
unmixed with either Latin, French, or Spanish. 9 
• Swinburne's Tear, through Spain , Let. 44. 

The aboriginal Briton^ did not Miller their invaders to advance 
with any degree of precipitatidh, 

War ion's Hist, of Kiddington , p. 65. 

ABORT GINKS.]' n . $. [Lat.] The earnest inhabit- 
ant ‘/of a country; U10.sc of whom no original is to 
be traced: as, the Welsh in Britain. 

The antiquities of the Gentiles made the first inhabitants of 
most countries as produced out of the soil, calling them Abori- 
gines. &v. Selden on Drayton, viii. 

That conceit of deriving the whole race of men Jrom the 
aborigines of Attica, was entertained but bv a few. * 

Bentley, Serm. 2. 

Abo'rsement.^ v. 5. Abortion. Yet Dr. Ash 
has: Asserted that the word wants authority. It cer- 
tainly ft not worthy to be in use. 

The endeavour of these artists is not to force an dhorsement , 
but to bring forward a natural! birth. 

Bp. Hall , Cases of Consc. D. 2. C. 3. 

To ABORT/ x ’. ??. [abort o y Lat.] To bring forth 
before the time ; to miscarry. 

Queen Katherine — grieving at the prosperity and fruitful- 
ness of queen Anno, (now with child again, whereof she yet 
aborted ) fell into her last sickness at Kimbolton. 

Ld. Herbert, Hen. VIII. n. 403. 

It [the parliament] is aborted before it was born, and nul- 
lified after it had a being. Sir II. IV of ton to Sir E. Bacon , i£*4. 

Abo'rt.^ w. & [from the verb.] An abortion. 

Though it be against Hippocrates’ oath, some of them 
[knavish physicians] will — make an abort, if need be. 

Burton , Anal, of Myl. p.504. 

Julia, a little before, dying of an absrt in childbed. 

Wotton'I Bent. p. 241. 


w. s. [abort io, Lat.] 

1 . The act of bringing forth untimely. 

Th^se then need cause no abortion . * Samlys. 

2. Tlic produce of an untimely birfftk 

His wife miscarried ; but, as the abortion proved only a female 
foetus, he comforted himself. Arbvthnot and Pope , Mart. Si-rib. 

Behold my arm thus blasted, dry and wither’d, 

Sftrunk like a foul abortion , and decay’d, 

Like some untimely product of the seasons. Rowe. 

Abortive. n * s . That which k born before thculuc 
time. Perhaps anciently any thing irregularly 
produced. ' 

No Common wind, no custmncd event, * 

J ut they will pluck away its nat’ral causes, 4 

nd cull them meteors, prodigies, and signs. 

Abortives, and piresages,, tongues of heav’n 

Plainly dcnouq^ng vtuijjeanco upon* John. ShaJespeare, K. John. 

Take the fllfo skin oi an abortive, and, with starch thin laid 
on, prepare your ground or tablet. 6 Peacham on Drawing . 

Many and presented^ and da signm service to their country, 
who, without a provision, mijjtit have perished os abortives , or 


Jiave come to an untimely end, and perhaps have brought, 
upon their guilty parents, the like destruction. * 

Addison, Guardian, No. 106. 

Abo'utive. adj. [aborthm, Lat.] # 

1. That which il .brought forth before the due time 

of birth. " # . 

If ever be have child, abortive be*, it. 

Prodigious, t^id untimely brought 10 light. 

Shakspcwre, Rich. III. 

All th* unaccomplish’d works of nature’s hand, 

Abortive, monstrous, or unkindly mix’d, 

Dissolved on earth, fleet hither.' Milton , p. L. iii. 456. 

Nor will his fruit expect 

The autumnal season, but, in summer’s pride ^ 

When other orchards nnile, abortive fail. Phihpr. 

2. Figu rativcly^ahat which fails for want of time. 

How often hast ihJu waited at my cup. 

Reiuciiihetvit, smd let it nuki^thijf cTest-fal’n ; 

Ay, and allay this thy abort lye pride. Shah spectre. He «• %TV. P. if. 

3. T hat wliirlt brings fort h nothing. 

The void profound 
Of unessential night receives h*in next, 

Wide-gaping ! and with utter lovi of being 
Threatens him, plung’d in that abortive gulf. 

Milton , P. I. ii. 431. 

4. Thai which fa[Is or miscarries, from whatever caufco. 
This is less proper 

Many politick conceptions, so elaborately formed and 
wrought, ami grown at length ripe for deliver), do yet, in the 
issue, miscarry and prove abortive. * South, Serm . 

Aito'imvr.i.Y.'f' adv. ffrom abortive.'] Bom without 
the (luo time; iirrmuturely ; untimely. 

If abortively poor man must die, > * 

Nor reach what reach he might, why die in dread ? 

* Young, Night Th. 7. 

Abo'rtiveness. ??. s. [from abortive.'] The state of 
abortion. 

Abo'ktment. n . s . [from abort.'] The thing brought 
forth out of time ; an untimely birth. 

Concealed treasures, now lost to mankind, shall he brought 
into use h\ the industry of converted penitents, whose wretched 
carcases the impartial laws dedicate, as untimely fc.i>ts, to the 
worms ot the earth, iTi whose womb those deserted mineral 
riches must ever lie buried as lost abort went*, unless those he 
made the at live midvv i\ 1 $ to deliver then). 

Bacon, Phys. Remains 

ABO'VE/f" prep. [Cloth. a-qfan, Sax. on upa, abuj-v, 
abupaii, North of England, abootu] 

1. To a higher place; ui a higher place. 

So when with crackling flume s a cauldron fries. 

The bubbling waters from the bottom rise; 

/More Jt he brims tliev force tlieir fiery w«) ; 

Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day. 

S Ihydei, SAst’d Vii. 64*. 

2 . More in quantity or number. 

Every one that pansctli among them, that are unnumbered 
from twenty years old and above, shall give an offering unto the 
Lord, E\odus^xxx. 14. 

3. lit a superiour degree, 01; to a superiour degree of 
rank, power, or excellence. 

The Lord is high above all nations, and his glory above the 
heavens. Psalm cxiii. 4. 

The publick power of all societies is above every soul contained 
in the same societies. * Hooker , b. i. 

There is no riches above a sound body, and no joy above the 
joy of the heart. Ecclesiastic us, xxx. 16. 

% To her 

Thou didst resign fhv manhood, and the place 
Wherein God set thee above her, inode of thee. 

And for thee : whose perfection far exceU’d 
► Her 1 * in ail real dignity. , Milton, r. L. x. 147. 

Latona sees her shine# the rest. 

And feedi with secret joy her rilent breast. Hrydcn, JSnad. 
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4. In a state of being suj>erioar to; unattainable by v 

It is an old ami true distinction, that things may l>c above our 
reason, without being contrary to it; Of this kind are the 
power, the nature, and the universal' presence of God, with in* 

f numerable other points. * Swift % 

5. Beyond ; gitve than. 

We were pressed out of measure, above strength; insomuch 
that we despaired even of life. 2 fb/vvL 8. 

In having thoughts uncon fused, and being abfc to distinguish 
one .thing from another, where there is but the leat, difference, 
consists the exactness of judgment and clearness of reason, 
which is in one man above another. *+ ,J Locke. 

The inhabitants of Tirol have many privileges alove those ■ 
of the other hereditary countries of the cinperour . Addison. 

6. Too proud for; too high for. * A phrase chiefly 

used in familiar cxprcj>|ion. . $ 

Kings and princes, in the^iearlier ages of the world, laboured 
in arts and occupations, amlwwrc above nothing that tended to 
proifttetft the conveniences^ life., Pope, Odyss. Hairs. 

Abo/ve.^ adv. ’\ 

1. Over-head: in a higher place. 

To men standing below', men standing aloft seem much 
lessened to those above, men standing below, seem not so much 

v lessened. J tarot:. 

When he established the clouds adore; when he strengthened 
the fountains of the deep ; when, he gave ft) the sea his decree, 
that the waters# should not pass his # oniinandiucnt : when he 
appointed the foundations of the earth : then I wa*> by him, as 
one brought up with him: and I was daily his delight, rejoicin'; 
always tfeforc turn. • Proverbs. \ ii». 28. 

Every good gift, ;flid every perfect gift is from above, and 
cometh dow n from the father of lights,, .with whom is no vari- 
ableness, neither shadow of turning. James, i. 17. 

The Trojans from abort their foes beheld ; 

And with arm’d legions all the rampires fill'd, Dryden , j'E,i. 

2 . In the regions of heaven. 

Your praise the birds sltall chant in ev£ry grove, 

And winds shall waft it to the powers above. Pope, Past. 

3. Before. [See Above-cited.] 

I said above, that these tw o machines of the balance, and the 
dira, were only ornamental, and that the success of the duel 
had been the sarny without them. Dry den, Drd. to the JEncid. 

4. Chief in rank or power. 

The Lord shall make thee the hcrifl, and not the tail ; and 
thou slialt be above only, and thou shalt not be beneath. 

Dent, xxviii. 13. 


Above all. In the first place ; chiefly. 

I had also studieef Virgil'sdesign, his disposition of it, his man- 
ners, his judicious management of the figures, the sober retrench- 
ments of his sense, which always Reaves somewhat to gratify 
our imagination, on which it may enlarge at pleasure ; but above 
the elegance of lys expression, and the harmony of his 
numbers. Dryden, Dcdicat. to the /Kneut. 

Above-boaud. i 

1. In open sight ; without artifice or trick.* A figur- 
ative expression, borrowed from gamesters, who, 
when they put their hands under the table, are 
^hanging their cards. It is used ouly in familiar 

language*. 

It w the part also of an honest man to deal above-board, and 
without tricks. L' Estrange. 

2. Without disguise or concealment. ** 

Though there have not been wanting such heretofore, as 
have practiced these unworthy arts, for as much as there have 
been villains in all places, and all ages, yet now-a-days they arc 
owned above-board. South, Sermons. 

Above-cjted. Cited before. A figurative expres- 
sion, taken from the ancient manner of writing 
books on scrolls; where whatever; is cited or men- 

$ tinned before in the same page, must be abovt. 

It appears from the authority above-cited, that this is a fact 
confessed by heathens, thorn *clvcs. Addison an the Chr . llei. 
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Above-guo UND.’ f' Air repression used to signify 
.alive; not in the grate. ' ^ 

I'll havc*cni» and they be above-ground. Y \ 

. -* Beaum. and Ff. Chanen, 

AibVE-ME^TI ONED. SpO AbOVE-CfTED. / 

I do not remember, that Homer any-ivln*flp falls into the 
fattUs above-mentioned, w liicli were indeed the false refinement* 
oft latter ages. Addison, Sjpqptatorftyy. 279. 

To ABOTJND. v. u. [aktmth, Lat. g bondpr , French.] 

1. T<$ have in. great plenty ; to he ^copiously stored. 
It is used ‘sometimes with the particle /??, aild some- 
times the particle xvilh. 

The king-becoming graces, 

1 have no relish of them, but abound 
In the division of each several crime, 

Acting it many ways. Sbafaprdrr, Macbeth. 

Corn, wine, and oil, are wanting to t Ills ground. 

In which our countries fruitfully mhound. Dryden, Ivd. Emp. 

A f.iitfilid man shall abound with blowings; but he that 
inakctli haste to lie rich, shall not be innocent. 

Prer. wviii. 20. 

Now that language.’* me ifmdc, and abound with word*., 
standing for combinations, an usual way of getting complex 
ideas, is by the explication of those terms that stand for them 
• In tie. 

2. To be in groat plenty. e ^ 

And because iniquity shall abound, the love of man} shall 
wax cold. Matthew , x\iv. 12. 

Words arc like leaves, and where they most abound, 

Much fruit of sense beneath i.* rarely Ibitnd. 

• P°pc, E? on CrincLur. 

Abounding.’# v.s . [from abound J\ Incrq^pp. 

Before the execution of this judgement, [the flood,] and 
amidst those abnundings of sin and wickedness; yet God left 
not himself without a witness in the hearts of men* 

South, Scrw. it. 220. 

ABOTJT. prep . [uhurnn, or ahutou, Sax. ' which 
seems to signify encircling on the outside.] 

1. Bound, surrounding, encircling. 

Let not mercy and truth forsake thee. Rind them about 
th> neck ; wYite them upon the table of thy heart. 

Proverbs , iih 3. 

She cries, and tear * her cheek*. 

Her hair, her viM ; ami, stooping (o the sands, 

About his nock she cast, her trembling hands. Dryden , Fab. 

2. Near to. 


Speak unto the congregation, saving, get you up from 
about the tabernacle of Koruh, Dathan, and Alarum. 

Ed'ufhis* 

Thou dost nothing, Sergius : 

Thon cabst endeavour nothing, ntiv, not think ; , 

But 1 both ye and hear it; and am with thee. 

By and before, about mid in* thee too. P. Jo?imh,. (\ttiline r 

3. Concerning, with regard to, relating to. 

When Constantine had finished an house for the service 
of God at Jerusalem, the dedication he judged a maitteHfeot 
unworthy; about il^ solemn performance whereof, the greatest 
part of trie bishops in Christendom should meet together. -/ 

Hooker. 

The painter is not to take so much pains aHnut the drapery 
as about the face, where the principal resemblance lies. « 

Dryden. 

They are most frequently used us words ^quivalcnt/fhud 
do# both of them indifferently signify either ’ a speculative 
knowledge of things, or a practical skill about them, accord- 
ing to the exigency of the matter or thing spoken of. 

TiUotson , Sermon i. 

Theft is always a sin, although the particular species of it* 
’ 1 rad the denomination q£ particular acts, doth sjjgnpse positive 
laws about dominion and property. ' ■' 

Children should always be hearty ’ atkd/ 
answered, when they ask after any thing jth 
4 and desire to be infbjLicd about. Gurioshj 
carefully cherished in cb^keu, as other appetites suppressed. 

Look*. 


pncUy 

know, 

should be os 
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It hath been practised as a method of making men’s court, 
when they are usked about the rate of lands, the abilities of 
tenants, the state of trade, to answer, that all. things are in a 
^ flourishing condition. Swiff, Short Virtu of Ireland. 

4* In a state of being engaged in, or employed upon. 

•Our blessed Lord was plqi&ed to command- the representa- 
tion of his cTellth and sacrifice on the cross, should be made by 
breaking of bread, and effusion of wine; to signify to Ur, the 
nnftift'C and sacred ness of the liturgy v\ e are about* Bp. I 1 'ay for . 

Labour, for labour’s sake, *s against nature. ’ The undcr- 
itanding, as well as all the oilier faculties, chooses always 
the shortest way to its end, would presently ofitmn the 
knowledge it is about, and then sot upon some ju*w enquiry. 
But this, whether lii/iuoss or haste, often misleads' it. Loch . 

Our armies ought to be provided with secretaries to nil 
their story in plain English, and to Ictus know, in our mother- 
tongue, what it is our brave countrymen are about . 

Add non, Sped. No. 309. 

5. Appendant to the person ; ns cloaths. 

If you have fills nfiout you, * 

As I will give you when we go, you may • 

Boldly assault the necromancers’ hall. Milton, Cornua . 

It is not strange to im^ that persons of the fairer sex 
fthould like, in all things about them, that handsomeness for 
which they find themselves most liked. Boyle on Colours. 

6. Relating to the person, ns n servant, pr dependant. 

faking very well tin; young gentleman, such I took him to 
be, 1 admitted this Ueiplmntus about me, who well shewed, 
there is no service like his that serve:, because he loves. 

Sidney, h. ii. 

7. Relating to person, us an act or office. 

Good corporal, for nn old dame’s sake, stand my friend : 
she hath no body to do any thing about her when* I*un gone, 
and shejs old and cannot help herself. Shtdispcarc, licit. IV. 

ABlttJT. adv. 

1. Circularly, in a round ; chrum . 

Tlie*weir<I sisters, hand iu hand. 

Posters of the sea and land, • 

Thus do go about , about. 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 

Ami thrice again to make up nine. Shakspcare , Macbeth. 

2. In circuit, in compass. 

I'll tell you what T am about . — Two yards and more. — No 
quips now. Pistol : indeed 1 am in the waist two yards 
1 \4b0uf ; but I am about no waste, 1 am about thrift. Shukspcnrc. 

A tun about was cv’ry pillar there, 

A polish’d mirrour shone not half so clear. Dry den Fables. 

3. Nearly; circiter. 

When the boats were come within about sixty yards of the 
pillar, they found themselves all hound, and could go no 
Further; yet so as they might move to go about, bur might uot 
approach nearer. " If aeon, Few Atalanhs. 

4. Here and there ; everyway; circa. 

Up rose the gentle virgin from her place, » 

And looked all about, if she might spy 

Her lovely knight. Spenser, F. Q. i. ii. 3 *. 

A wolf that was past labour, in his old age, borrows a habit, 
and so about he goes, begging charity from door to door, 
under the disguise of a pilgrim. 0 V Estrange. 

6. With to before a verb; as, about to Jit/ ; upon the 
point, within a small distance of. 

These dying lovers, and their floating sons. 

Suspend the fight, and silence nil our guns : 

Beauty and youth, about to perish, finds 

Such noble pity in brave English minds. Roller. 

5. Round ; the longest way, in opposition to the short 
straight way. 

Gold hath these natures; greatness of weight ; closeness of 

# parts; fixation; pliantness, or softness; immunity from rtyjtt 
colour, or tincture of yellow : Therefore the sure way (though 
most about) to make gold, is to know the causes of the several 
natures before rehearsed. Bacon , Nat. Hist. No. 3*8. 

^ •Spies of the Volscians % 

Held me in cnace, that I was forcAl to wheel 
Three or four miles about ; else hpu I, Sir, 

Half an hour since brought uty report. Shakspearc, Coriolun . 

VOL. I. 
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*7. ’To britig about ; to bring to the point or state 
desired ; ns, he has brought about his purpose A 

Whether this will be brought about, by breaking his head, 
T v ery much question. Spectator . 

8. To come ahold ; <0 come to some certain state # or 
point. It has commonly the idea *>f revolution, or 
gyration. 

YVheref<|re it came to pa**, when the time was onnm about , 
after Hannah had concei\ed, that she Imre a son. i Sam. i. 20. 

One evening it !>(•!«■!, that looking out. 

Tile wind Ac\ long had wish'd w.e. come about-; 

Wei > pleas’d they went to rest ; and if the gale 

'Till morn continued, both resolv’d to sail. Drydcn , Fables. 

9. To go about to prepuje to do it. * 

Did not Mo t s *:ive von the law, .md vet none of you 

kcepeih the law? \V ’hy go yc ufront to kill me? John, \ ii. r<j. 

In eonnnon language, they say, lo come about 
a man,* to circumvent fiiiifl* # 

Some of these phrases ^eem to derive Lncir origi- 
nal from the French a jottf ; vvnir a bout d 9 unc 
chose : ivnii a haul dc (juclqu uu. 

Am*, for Archbishop ; which see. 

ABll.ICA DATUM. A mijh r&titiou* charm against 

agues. 

Abracadabra, mysterious word, to which the superstitious 
in former times attributed a magical power to expel diseases, 
especially the tertian* ague, worn about their neck, written 
trian 'ulidfly. Aubn v’* Mine. p. 105,' 

To ARllA'DH.t rw/. [Lat. a bra do.'] To rub oil* ; to 
wear away from the other parts ; to waste by dc- 
grees. 

B\ this incans there mav he a continued supply 01 what is suc- 
cessively abended from them In deeursion of waters. I [ale. 

Abrading some parts, at Che same time insim.jling and sup-** 
plying others. • . Il/i. Berk* leu, Sirh, j 143. 

Nor deem it strange that rolling \ ears abrade 
The social bia*. Sht/.ienc, Venn. 1 *. 1, 

Am. a ham’s balm. The name of an herb. 

7 o ARRA 11 ). # v. a. [Sax. uhpsctqin.] To muse; to 
awake. Formerly also used as a verb mailer in this 
sense. But in this, as in other meaning, (which 
the Saxon original likewise exhibits,) the word has 
long ceased to be employed. 

Auiia'siox.^ [See Abkadk.J 

1. The act of almtiding or rubbing off. * 

2 . [In medicine.] 'The wearing away of the natural 

mucus which covers the membranes, particularly 
those of the stomach and guts, by corrosive or sharp 
medicines, or humours. * Quincy* 

3. The matter worn off hy the attrition of bodies. 

The abrasion s of all temstiinl thir.es being rendered volatile 

and cl ns £ick by fire, and at the same rime Irstcuinir the volatility 
nnd expansive force of the fire, who e particles they attract 
and adhere to, there is produced a now fluid, more volatile 
than water or earth, and more fixed than fire. 

Up. B> rktley, Sit is, $163. 

Abke'ast. adv. [See IIklast.] Side by side; in such 
a position that the brey.sis may bear against the 
same line. 

$ My con in Snrtblk, 

Mv soul shall Lliine keep comp mv to hcav’j) : 

Tarry, sweet soul, for mine, then fly "brant. 

Shakspeare, Her. Y. 

For honour travels in a streight so narrow 
Where one but goes ahrcaU. Shakspeare, 7V. and Cres-\ 

The. riders r%do abreast, and one his shield, 

Ilis lance of cornel-wood another held. Drydcn, Fables. 

Abrenunciation. % IK s. [Barb. Lat. ahrenunliatio.] 
The act of renouncing. 

With his I renounce, and abhor re, his <letcstatli>ns ami nbrr- 
nunciationsy he fM Craig] did so aiua«»c the -simple p< x op!e. 
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that they, not able to conceive all those things, utterly gave 
over/ falling back to poperie, or remaining still in their former* 
ignorance. « Conference at Hampton Court , p. 39. 

Those, who were to be baptised, first made their abrenunna - 
Mom in the church. Mode, Cf urchcs, &c. p. 42. 

They •called the former part of this form, the ahrr- 
mmiuilion , vi*.' of' tile devil, and all those idols wherein the 
devil was Vorsbipped among the heathens. 

Bp. Bull's Works, ii. 

Abreftion. # 7 i.s. [from abripio.] The state of 
being carried away. 

Cardan relates of himself, that he could wlifn he pleased 
fall into this disjunction or abreplion of his soul from 

' his body. Hally wc&s Melamp. p. 73. 

Abricock. 'j’ n. s. So apricot was •formerly written 
[Fr. abricot . Dan, abrico$t\~\ See Apricot. 

Nor there the damson wants, nor abricock. 

m ♦ Drayton , Polyotb. S. rS. 

To ABRIDGE, v.a. Ictorr^rr, Fr. abb) rvio, Lat.J 
T. To make shorter in words, keeping ^tilL the same 
substance. 

All these sayings being declared by Jason of Cvrenr, in five 
books, we will essay to abridge in one volume. 2 J/irzrc. ii. 23. 

2. To contract ; to diminish; to cut short. 

The determination of the will, upon enquiry, is following 
the direction of that guide; and he, that has u power to 
act or not to net f according as such determination directs, is 
free. Such determination abridges not that power wherein 
1 liberty consists. * Locke. 

3. To deprive of; to cut olf from, lu which sense ii 
is followed by the •particle from , or of preceding 
the thing taken away. 

• I have disableiUmine estate. 

By shewing >omething a more swelling port, 

Than my faint means would grant continuance ; 

Nor do I now make moan to he abridg'd 

From such a noble rate. # Shakspcare , Merck, of V< ,1. 

They wf*re formerly, by the rominon law, discharged from 
pontage and murage; but this privilege has been abridged them 
since by several statutes. Ai/hjCr, Ear. J uns Canonici. 

Abri'dghd of. pari. Deprived of; debarred from : 
cut short. 

AjiRt'DGUii. , 'f v n . s. [from abridge."] 

Ho that abridges, a shortenor. 0 
If to make away, or give away our lives, ditier not much, 
most men deserve the name of Senecas, or self-destroyers ; 
at least, abrulgcrt of their lives. 

* Whitlock , Mann, of the English , p. 4. 

2. A writer of compendium* or abridgements. 

We shew many causes, why we reject that prophnne writing 
of Jason’s ahridger. Eul fee's Retentive , p. 31. 

Even the abridger, compiler, and translator, though their 
labours cannot be ranked with those of the diurnal historiogra- 
pher, yet must not be rashly doomed to annihilation. 

Johnson , Rambler , No. 145. 
ABRi'iK;E>t$NT.~f~ v. s. [For so it should be written, 
and not abridgment, as Dr. Johnson gives it, 
ahrcgniL v//, French.] 

1. The epitome of a larger work contracted into a 
small compass; a compcnd; a summary. 

Surely this coumvindment containcth the law and the 
prophets; and, in thi* one word, is the abridgement ot* all 
volume. of M-rpt are. Hooker, b. 

Idolatry is certainly the first-born of folly, the great and 
leading paradox ; nay, tile very abridgement and sum total of all 
absurdities. ^ » ' South, Semi. 

2 . A diminution in general. 

All trying, by n love of littleness, 

To make abridgements, and to draw to less, ^ 

Even that nothing, which at first., we were. Donne . 

3. Contraction ; reduction. 

The constant desire of happiness, and the constraint it puts 
upon us, no body, 1 think, accounts an abridgement of liberty, 
or at least an dbridgcmeyt of liberty to bo complained of. Locke. 
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4. Restraint from any thing pleasing; contraction of 
any thing enjoyed. 

It is not barely a man’s abridgement in hi* external accommo- 
dations which makes him miserable, but when his conscience 
shall tell him that it was his sin and his folly which brought 
him under that abridgement. # Sbnlti. 

To ABROACH.* r. a. [Sax. abpmcan. See To 
UifOACHj To tap; to set abroach. This old yerb 
is noticed by Minshen* For indeed it i* in the 
Prorypluariutn Parvijorum, viz. u To abrochm 
vessels with drynke.” Where Chaucer uses it, Urry 
has altftfed the old reading; and given the modern 
set (d roc he, instead of it. Tyrwhitt has adopted the 
reading of the best manuscripts, in which I find 
the verb. 

Then mav’st thou chosen whether thou wilt sippe 
Of thilke tonne that I shall a!ponhe k Wife of Bath's Prologue . 

Abhoacti.^ adv. [from the verb.] 

1. In a posture to runout, or yield the liejuour con- 
tained ; properly spoken of vessels. 

The jam of generous wine, 

He set abroadi, and for the feast prepar’d. Dryden , Virgil. 

The TcmpUtr spruce, while every spout’s abroach , 

Stays ’till ’tis fair, yet seems to call avouch. Swift, Miser It. 

2. In it figurative sense; in a state to be diffused or 
extended, in a state of such beginning as promises a 
progress 

That man that sits within a monarch’s heart. 

And ripen* in the sunshine of his favour, 

Would he abuse the coiint’tuince of 1 he king. 

Alack ! what mischiefs might be set abroach , 

In shadow of such greatness! Shakspcare , lfen IV. P. ii. 

If Paul and Barnabas had been persuaded, they would haply 
have used the terms otherwise, speaking of the masters them- 
selves wilt) did first set that error abroach. 

Hooker , Discourse of Justification. 
Speak ; if not, this stand 
Of royal blood shall be abroach, atilt, and run 
Even to the lees of honour. Beaum. and El. Philaster, v. 1. 

To ABROAD.# v. n. [Sax. abjuchan.] To extend; 
to issue; to be dispersed. Dr. Jamieson notices 
the Scottish active verb abrrid, in the sense of 
spread abroad; but has no example of its use: nor 
lias it obtained any place in other dictionaries. Our 
old language, however, possesses it. The verb is 
now obsolete. 

I.ook at the merchants of London, and ye shall sec their 
riches must abrade in the country to buy farms, yea, now also 
to buy parsonage* and benefices. 

„ Leaver's Sermons, (preached in 1552,) fol. 4. 

Abro'ad.'J* adv. [Compounded, Dr. Johnson says, 
of a and broad. It is the old English onbrede; 

“ It [the rose] 11c was so sprede on bredc >” i. e. 
abroad. Chances Rom. of the Rose. And this 
may be from the Sax. verb abjiajhan. The word 
may be also traced to the Goth, brant .J 

1. Without confinement ; widely; at large. 

Intermit 110 watch 

Against a wakeful foe, while I abroad. 

Through nil the coasts of dark destruction seek 
Deliverance. MiUo)i, P.L. ii. 463. 

Again, the lonely fox roams far abroad. 

On secret rapine bent, and midnight fraud ; 

Notv haunts the cliff, now traverses the lawn, 

And flies the hated neighbourhood of man. Prior. 

2 . Out of the house. 

Welcome, Sir, 

This cell’s iny court here have 1 few attendants. 

And subjects none abroad* • Sknhspehre, Tempest. 

Lady walked a \hole hour abrqpd, without dying 

after it. Pope, Letters. 
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3. In another country. 

They thought it hotter to be somewhat hardly yoked at 
home, that for ever abroad , and diseredited. ' Hooker, Pref. 
• Whosoever offers at verbal translation, shftll have the mis- 
fortune of that young traveller, who lost his own language 
abroad , an<k fought home no other instead of it. 

Sir J. Denham, 

^lmt learn our youth abroad , but to refine # 

The homely vices of their native laud? Dry den, Span, Friar. 

He who. 'sojourns in a foreign country, refers what he sees 
and hears abroad to the state of^tliings at home. # 

Altcrbury, Scrm. 

4. In nil directions, this way' and that ; with wide ex- 
pansion. 

Full in the midst of this infernal road, 

An elm displays her dusk} arms abroad. Dry den, Virg . JEn. vi. 

5. Without, yot within. 

Bodies politick, being subject, as much as natural, to disso- 
lution, by divers meant, tin to am undoubtedly’ more states 
overthrown through diseases bred within thcpisclves than 
through violence from abroad. Hooker , Dedication . 

To A'BUOGATE. v. q. [abrogo, Lat.] To take 
away from a law its force; to repeal ; to annul. 

Laws have been made upon special occasions, which occasions 
ceasing, laws of that kind do abrogate themselves. 

f Hooker , b.iv. $ 14. 

The negative precepts of men may cease by many instru- 
ments, by contrary customs, by puhlick disrelish, by long omis- 
sion: but the negative precepts of God never can cease, but 
when they are expressly ahmgoltd by the same authority. 

* lip. Taylor, Rule of living holy. 

A'brocate. $r pari. adj. Annulled; aboli&lwd. 

Whether they have declared to their pnriduoners the articles 
concerning the abrogation of certain superfluous ho!\da\ s, mid 
<Jj)ne their en leuvour to persuade the said parishioners to keep 
and observe the same inviolably; and whether any of those 
abrogate days hath been kept as holy days. 

K. Ed iv. \ r J. Injun*!. Sp. p. i<>. 
Abrogation. //. s. [abrogatio, Lai.] The art of 
abrogating; the repeal of a law. 

The commissioners from the confederate Ronmn catliolicks, 
dnnan led the abrogation and repeal of ail those laws, which 
were in force against the exert ise of the Roman religion. 

Chirendon, b. viii. 

ABROOD.# adv. See Brood. Iir-the action of 
brooding. 

Me can make all tho-e cockatrice eggs, on which this gene- 
ration of vipers (that cat out the bowels of their mother} have 
set so long abroad , windy at last, and addle; and he will do it. 

Abp. Sane nft, Serm. p. 134. 
The word in the original (as St.Microm tells us from the 
Hebrew traditions) implies that the Spirit of God sate abroad 
upon the whole rude mass, as bird* upon their eggs. 

• Ibid, p.135. 

Aiiiiooding. # n. s. [from abroad.'] Sitting abrooil. 

Incubatio, incubitus. Couvcment. Barret. 

To Abro'ok. r. a. [from To brook, with a super- 
abundant, a word not in use.] *To brook, to bear, 
to endure. 

Sweet Nell, ill can thy noble mind tibrook 
The abject people gazing on thy face 
With envious looks, still laughing at thy shame. 

Skakspearc, Hen. VI. P. 2. 

ABRUPT, adj. {abrupt us, Lat. broken oik] 

1. Broken, craggy. 

Resistless, roaring, dreadful, down it conics 
From the rude mountain, and the mossy wild. 

Tumbling through rocks abrupt. Thomson, Winter. 

t. Divided, without any tiling intervening. 

Or Spread his airv flight, • 

Upborn with indefatigable wings. 

Over the yjht abrupt , ere ho arrive 

The happy isle. j Milton, V. L. ii. ^09. 

3. Sudden, without the cusl/mary or proper prepn-* 
ratives. 
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• My lady craves 

To know the cause of your abrupt departure. Skakspeare. 

The abrupt and unkind breaking off 1 the twp first parliaments, 
was wholly imputed to the Duke of Buckingham. Clarendon. 

Abrupt, with eagle-speed she cut the sky; • 

Instant invisible to mortal eye : ’ • 

Then first he recogniz’d th* ethereal guest. Pope, Odyss. i. 

4. Unconnected. 

The ahAipt style, which hath many breaches, and doth not 
seem to end but fall. B. Jonson , Discovery. 

To Abiiu'pt.# r. a. [abrupt us, Lnt. a word not much 
used.] To disturb ; to interrupt. 

Our contentments stand upon the tops of pyrlmids ready to 
foil off; and the insecurity of their enjov meats abrupteth ou^ 
tranquillities. * Mown, Christ. Mor. sect. ii. p. n%. 

The effects of their activity are not precipitously abrupt cd, 
but gradually proceed to thc!r*eessation^. 

• Brown, Vu/g. Err. vi. 10. 

Abku'ption.^ 11. s. [abrupt io, Lat.] Breaking off; 
violent and sudden separation. 

Those which are inclosed in stone, marble, or such other 
solid mutter, being difficultly separable from it, because of its 
adhesion^ to all sides of them, have commonly some of that 
matter ‘.till adhering to them, or at lesv»l marks of its abrup- 
tion from them, on all their sides. Woodward, Xut. Hist. p.4. 

They feel from separation a total destitution of happiness, a 
sudden abruption ofyill their prospect a cessation of all their 
hopes. # - • Johnson. 

Abki;Vi%y. v {' adv. [See Aurtpt.] 

1. Hastily, without the due forms of preparation. 

The sweetness of virtue’s disposition, jealous even over itseHJ 
suffered her not to enter tdrvfily into questions of Musidoru*. 

Sidney, b. ii. 

Xow missing him their joy so kite!;/ found, * 

So lately found, and so abntpRy gone. Milton, P. R. ii. ic. 

They both of them punctually observed the time thus agreed 
upon, and that iii whatever company or hud ness they were en- 
gaged, they left it abruptly , as soon as the clock warned them 
to retire. Addison, Spectator , So. 241. 

2. Ruggedly ; unevenly. 

Wc came to an high promontory, which lay directly cross our 
vv ay , and broke off abruptly at the tea-side. Mound rell, p. J2. 

Ab r 1/ pt x ess. ~| , v 11. s. [from abrupt."] 

1. An abrupt manner, haste, suddenness, untimely 
vehemence. 

Forgive the abruptness of your faithful servant. 

Chryncl to Hammond, Hay. Works, i. 158. 
Pope lengthened thr abruptness of Waller, and at the soma 
time contracted the exuberance of Drydcn. 

Dr. War ton. Ess. on Pope, i. 10. 
The abruptness and, brevity of the sentences are much in 
character. Ibid. ii. 27. 

2 . The slate of an abrupt or broken thing ; rough- 
ness, cragginess ; as of a fragment violently dis- 
joined. 

The crystallized bodies found in the perpendicukur intervals, 
have always their root, as the jewellers call it, which is only the 
abruptness, at the end of the body whereby it adhered to the 
stone, or sides of the intervals; which abruptness is caused by 
its being broke off' from the said stone. Woodw. Nat* HisU p. 4* 

It must be grantee! that some other languages, for their soft 
and smooth melting fluency, s\\ having no abruptness of conso- 
nants, have some advantage ol the English. 

M Flowers For. Trav. p. 158. 

A'bscess. f n. s. [abscessus, Lat.] A preternatural 
separation of some of the rniimil fluids from the 
route of circulation ; a tumour filled with matter; 
a term of cliirurgery. 

If the patient is not relieved, nor dies in eight days, the in- 
flammation ends in a suppuration and an abscess in the lungs, . 
and sometimes in some otW part of the body. 

Arbuthnot on Diet . 

Lindanus conjectured it might be some hidden abscess in the 
mesentery, which, breaking some few days after, was discovered 
to lie an apostern of the mesentery. , Harvey on Consumptions. 
u 2 
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To ABSCTND. “f" r. a. To cut off J either in :i nn- f 

tnrrrf or figurative sense. 

H hen t w o .'ft'llubles are oh winded from the rest* thev evi- 
clently want some associate sounds to nmkc them harmonious. 
., • Johnson* Humbler, No. 90. 

A use iss. n. sX [Dr. Johnson lus chosen to give 

only the Lfotin vmvd' abscissa, not knowing th$t 
tibsriss, in the same sense, had been bcli*v used by 
one oi the politest writers of his time.') 

Suppose ,r to be one absciss ot a curve, and : another obsths 
nf the Mime curve Berkeley, 'Analyst, a ; >5 . 

It is supposed that the absrissts .v uiid z are unequal. ' l but. 

ABSCPSSA. [Lat.] Part of the diameter of a conick 
section, intercepted between the vertex ami a semi- 
ordinate. 

Abscission. ‘ ?t. s. [absciss to, Lat.] 

1. Tlwyict of cutting off * f 

FabriciKs ah Aquapeiidcutc renders the abscission of them 
difficult enough, and not without danger. HErman'i Surgery. 

2. The act of disannulling. 

1 he blessed Jesus had in him no principle of sin, original nor 
actual and therefore this designation of his, in submitting 
himself to the bloody covenant of circumcision, which was a 
just and express abscission of it, was an act of glorious liu- 
mility. /fp. Taylor, (Jr 'fit Exrn/p. p. 6o« 

3. 1 he state of being cut off. « 

It}' cessation ot oracles, with Montfteiitius, we may under- 
stand this intereUion, not abscission, or consummate desolation. 

, % I frozen, Vnfe. Err, \i. 12. 

Jo ABSCOND.* t*. a. [abscond o, Lat.] To con- 
ceal. 


« not abscond and conceal your sins; manifest them pub- 
hcklv both to God and men. Uncut, Smu. p. ^q. 

*Tis concluded by astronomers, that the utmVpherc of the 
moon hath no clouds nor rains, but a perpetual and uniform 
serenity : because nothing discoverable in lue lunar surface is 
ever covered and absconded from ns by the interposition of an> 
clouds or mists, but such as rise from our own globe. 

l'cntlcy. Sc rm . S. 

Fo Abscond.^ v. a. [itb&romb, Lat.] To hide 
oiWs sett ; to retire from the publick view : gene- 
rally used of persons in debt, or criminals eluding 
the law. ^ 

The niarmottc or inns alpinus which absconds all winter, 
lives on its own fat : ter in autumn when it shut*- itself up in its 
hole, it is verv' fat ; hut in the spring time, w hen it comes forth 
again, very lean. . liny on the Creation. 

tl the kingdom, which the Christians expcctc t, were of this 
world, they would renounce their religion rather than die, and 
certainly endeavour, b\ flight or absconding, to save themselves 
for what they expected to enjoy. /Ju kes,' to/// Jan. Serin, p. 5 . 

Absco'ndf.h. n. s. [from abscond.'] The person that 
absconds. 

Absence, n. s. [Sec Absent.] 

1. The state of being absent, opposed to presence. 

Sir, ’tisfit 

You have strum; party to defend yourself 

By calmness, or by absence : nil’s in danger. Shakspcare, Cvrwl. 

His friends beheld, and pity’d him in vain, 

For w T hat advk e can ease a lovcr\ pain ? 

Absence, the best expedient tlfey could find. 

Might save the fbranu*, if not cin e die mind. Drydrn, Eg * 
\ou have given no dissertation upon the absence of lovBs, 
nor laid down any methods how they should support the 111- 
selv os unde r those sepur.etioiis. Addison , Spectator , No. 241. 

Want of appearance', in the legal sense. 

Absence is of 0 fourfold kind or species. The first is a ne- 
cessary absence , as in banished persons; this is entirely neces- 
sary. A second, necessary mnl voluntary ; as, upon the account 
of the commonwealth, or in the ^service of the church. The 
third kind the civiliun& call a probable absence; ns, that of 
students on the score of study. Ami the fourth, nn absence 
entirely voluntary ; as, oa the account of trade, merchandize, 
and the like. fc>omc a^lfl a fifth kind of absence, which is com* 
M 


mitted cum do/o $ culpa, by r man’s non-appearance on a cita- 
tion ; a$, in a contumacious person, who, in hatred to his 
contumacy, is, by the law, in some respects, reputed as a person 
present. . tylijje, Par. Juris Cmonicj. 

3. Inattention, heedlossncss, neglect of the present 

object. t 

I continued my walk, reflecting on the little absences and 
distractions of mankind. Addison , Spectator , N o. 77. 

4. Il is used with the particle from. 

Iff absence from hi* motile/ oil he’ll mourn, 

And, with his eyes, look wishes to return. Dry den, Juv. ii. 

ABSENT, adj. [absctiSj Lat.] 

1. Not present: tilt'd with the particle* from. 

In spring the fields, in autumn hills I love ; 

At morn the plains, at noon the shady grove; 

But Delia always: absent from her sight, 

Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight. Pope, /W. 

Where thqre is advantage to be given. 

Both more 5 ami los have given him iiu* revolt ; 

And none sme with him but constrained things 
Vfhosc hearts are absent too. Shnhspeaee, Macbeth. 

liethcr they were absent or present, they were vexed alike 

)V follow, \i. 1 r 

2. Absent in mind, inattentive; regardless of the pre- 
sent object. * 

1 distinguish a man that is absent, hegatM* he thinks of some- 
thing else, from him that is absent, because he thinks of nothing. 

Addison, Spectator , No. 7 

To Abse'nt. v. c 1 . To withdraw, to forbear to come 

into presence. t 

If thc#i didst ever hold me in thy heart. 

Absent thee from felicity a while. 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 

1 o tell my tale. Shahs peace, IlatyhJ. 

Go — tor thy stay, not free, absents thee more, * 

M'dlou, l*. Til ix. 372. 
Though I nmfnriM thus to absent mynclf 
From all I love, I shall contrive sonic means, 

Som cfr.'esiilly intcrv.ih, to visit thee. Southern, Spurt. Dame. 

The Amigo h still called together in cases of importance; 
and if, after due summons, any number absents himself, In* is to 
he fiucd to the value of about a penny Hnglish. 

Addison, fit war/, a on [tula. 

Arsenta'neoi^. adj. Relating to absence ; absent. 

Die?. 

AbskvVeY. //.>■. 1 le tliat i.> absent (Wan bis station 

or employment, or country. A word used com- 
monly uiili regard to Irishmen living or. I of llieif 
country. 

Then was the first statute made against absentees, command- 
ing all such as had land in Ireland, to return and reside there- 
upon. Sir John Davies on Irt lami. 

A great part’ of estates in Ireland arc owned by absentees, mid 
siit*ii as draw over the profits raised out of Ireland, refunding 
nothing. Child's Discourse on Trade. 

Absk'ntek. * it. s. IIo that L absent from bis duty. 
You have heard w^at a deficiency there was of the special 
jury, which was imputed to their backwardness to serve 11 pro- 
secution against the princess. lie [.fudge Foster] has fined all 
the absent trs 20I. a piece. 

I*d. Ch . Thitrloic, in the Life of Sir M. Foster. 

Absi/xt:.if.nt. n. s. [from ah tail.] The stale of 

being absent. 

All oilier phrases and circumlocutions, by which human 
death is expreskod either in holy Scripture, or in usual 
language — such for instance, ns these in Scripture, a pere- 
grination, or ahsentment from the body, &c. might easily be 
shewed to be applicable to the death of our Saviour., 

r Barrow's Works, ii. 383. 

Ahsi'ntiiian.* adj. [from absinthium .] Partaking 
of the nature of wormwood. 

% Best physick then, whciigall with sugar meets, 

Tempting absinthian bitterness with sweets* 

Jtundofph’s room, p, 60. 
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Abs i 'nth i ate n. part, [from absinthium,'] Imbittered, 
impregnated with wormwood. • Diet, 

A^si'nthium. * n. s. [Fr. absinthe , Lat. absinthium .] 
Wormwood. 

To AlJSl'S'U. f'.n. [absisto, Lat.] To stand off, to leave 
off % Dirt, 

Absc/lvatoiiv.^ at], [from absolve, Fr. also, nhhrfu- 
loirc.~\ Relative to pardoft ; forgiving, as Cot grave 
renders the Fruieli word. • • 

To ABSOLVE. v.a. Utbsolvo, Lat.] . 

1. To clear, to acijsiit of a crime in a judicial sense. 

Your great goodness, out of holy pity, 

Absolv'd him with an axe. Shaks-peare, lien. VI II. 

Our victors, blest in peace, forget their wars, 

Enjoy past dangers, and abadvr the m.ov Tirktll. 

As he hopes an. I ,ivt out, hv the influence of ins wealth, to 
be here absolved ; in condemning this man, you* have an 
• opportunity of belying that eeniml scandal, of redeemin'* the 
credit lost by former judgments. Shaft, Mi seed tones. 

2. To set free from an engagement or promise. 

ConipellM by threats toi.d.c ihnt blood} oath, 

And the act ill, I nm absolv'd hi both. Wafh r, Maid** Tra». 

This command, which must necessarily comprehend the 
persons of our natural lathers, must mean a duty we owe them, 
distinct from our obedience to the ina 'istr.it e, ami from which 
the most absolute power of princes cannot absolve us. Lot Ice. 

To pronounce sin remitted* in the ecclesiastical sense. 

But all is culm intfhis eternal ilecp; 

Here grief forgets to groan, and love to weep ; . 

E\’n superstition biscs even fear; * 

l ; or God, not man, absolves- our f railties here. 

Pope, FJnha lo Afu lard. 

4. To finish, to complete. This use is not common. 

• What came 

Mov’d the Croat »i\ in his holy rest • 

T'liroiitrli all eti niliy, >0 late to build 

In chaos; and the work begun, how soon 

Absolv'd. Mil! on, I\ L. vii. 94. 

If that which is so supposed infinitely distant from what is 
now' torrent, is distant from us by a finite inter* u), and not 
infinite!} , then that one circulation which preceded it, imM 
necessarily he like our*, and consequently absolvtd m the space 
of tw cut} -four hours. Hole, Origin 0/ Man!. it/d. 

Abso'lv i;h. •*& ti.s , [from absolve , ] He who •pro- 
nounces .sin remitted. 

Tin y that take upon them to be the on!} absolve™ of sin, arc 
themselves held fast in the snares of eternal death. 

«d/b/v, Agiit/tsf Jdobtln /, Prejder. 
A divine, a ghost 1 } confc-sor, 

A sin -ahtolvcr. Shakspt are, Pon/.<and delict. 

A'BSOLUTE. fulj, [ absolute, Lat.] 
j. Complete; applied as well to persons as things. 
Because the things that proceed from him are peril et, with- 
out any nmnner of defect or maim; it raimot be but that 
words of his mouth arc absolute , ami lack nothin*; which the* 
should have, for performance of that thing w hereunto they 
tend. 1 looker , b. ii, i,i (». 

What is his strength by land ? — 

— Groat and increasing : hut In sea 

lie ii an absolute master. Shnbpcare, An!, and C/t op. 

2, Unconditional ; as an absolute promise. 

Although it runs in forms absolute, yet it is indeed condi- 
tional, as depending upon the qualification of the person to 
whom it is pronounced. South, Si 2 m. 

3. Not relative; as, absolute space. 

I see still the distinctions of sovereign and inferior) of 
qjisolute and relative worship, will bear any man out in the 
worship of any creature with respect to (rod, as well at loa^j, as 
it doth in the worship of linages. 

SiUlhvrfiecl, Def.of Diie.ru Hnu\ [dot. 
An absolute mode is that which belongs to its subject, vviil^. 
out respect to any other beimrs v/mtsoever ; but a relative 
inode is derived irdto the regard thft one being lias to others. 

Walls, Lo^iek. 
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% 

% In this sense wc speak of the ablative case in absolute 
grammar. 

4. Not limited; as, absolute power. t 

My crown is absolute , and bolds of none; 

I cannot in a bas<*subjcction live, • 

Nor sillier you to take, though I w ould give. fDrydcn'Ind. Emp. 

5. Positive ; certain ; without any hesitation. In this 
sense it rarely occurs. 

Long is it since 1 saw him. 

But time hath nothins hliinrM those lines of favour, 

Which then he wore; the MUitchc.i in his voice, 

And burst of speaking were as his; I’m absolute, 

*Twas very Gluten. ShakspcarH, Cymbetiur. 

A'iisowtely. ady. [from absolute.] 

1. Completely, without restriction. 

All the ronfrj'dKtioiH whirl* grow' in those' minds, that 
noithc r nbsohtl, ly climb the rock of virtue, nor freely sink into 
the s(*a of vanity. • Sidney. 

What merit they can lucid upon having joined 1 itlfapro- 
testaut army, under a king thci .■•'■knowledge, to defend their 
own liberties and properties, is, to me, inconceivable ; 

and, 1 believe, will equally he se for ever. Swift, Vrcsb. Pica. 

2 . Without relation; in a -tatc unconnected. 

1 Absolute ly we cannot div omincnd, \\r cannot absolutely 
approve cither willingness to live, or forwardness to die. 

• Ifnokcr , b. V. 

These then being tlw* perpelual causes of zeal ; the createst 
good, or the greatest «»,ii ; e ther absolutely so in themselves, « »r 
ivliulvcly so u» u->; it is therefore good tu be zealously affected 
for the one agauHt the oilier. Spiral, Serrn, 

No sensible quality, ;a light and c olour, ami heat, and sound, 
c.111 be siibsisteiit in ihe bodies flu nisi lve-, absolutely con- 
sidered, v. itliosit a ivi.iiMU to our eves and ears, and other 
organs of sense. Tin sc qualities *ire only the effects of our 
sensation, which nri-o from the ditlerent motions, upon our 
nerves, from objects* w ir I tout, according to their various modifi- 
cations and positions. w Jit /it ley, Serru. 

3. Wifhoul limits or riqvmlancc. 

The prince long time had courted fortune’s !ovc, 

Bui, once possess'd, did absolutely reigli : 

Thu;, with their Auu/oiis, the heroes strove, 

And conquer’d lirst tho.*e beauties they would gain. 

Dryden, Auuus Mirabdis. 

4. AVithoul coiulitioiK 

And of that nature, Jfor the most part, an tilings abfnliUetu 
unto all ••■.•■i* - saliafion ncccssari, eiliicr to he held or denied, 
c:thu to he done or avoided. Ilookiv's Preface, 

5. l\vcmptori!y, |)o>iiivv!y. • 

Being. js i .tin, win didst not thou > 

Command me '/■'.* 1 duhly not to go, 

Going into Midi danger, as thou saidst? Mdt> n, P. L. ix. 
A'issoli 'TF.xr.ss.-j'* u. !. [from absolute."] 

1. Completeness; or, us Minshoii explains the word, 
perihelion. 

To the set ond part of the ohjrcfion, the ^tmiuth whereof is, 
that to ty<t up fh d In his action- f<» the re.i-on of things, <Je- 
strovs hisiibc:. ,ab.\o!nte\ «.w, end iiidepindi :icv ; I m.swer, it 
is no ijiiperim *i«;ii !>>•• ( : od 1 . > he tlcSmmiied lo aood ; it is 110 
bondage, dnun, or 1 nntraeLioii. to he bound up io the eternal 
laws of rlidit ind iu«licc. Up. Fust's ])>sc. <;f Truth, p. 189. 

d'his slnmld sd *:ice i!ie j.r*»,id rej-rrts and 1 mniniringsofcmr 
hearts, ;.t the nb\/d >t of ( « od’s deirecb and purposes: 
for why i.i.i} not Isis tin rie hx ,1 fah.oluti 1 as his power? 

South, S* nn. viii. 341. 

2 . Freedom from iliqiemlnnee, or limits. 

The absahdtws* and iiliimtrihicns of lii:. commission was 
gen er, illy mm h -poken of. 1 Clarendon, b. viii. 

I’ll* re is nothing that can raise a man to that generous 
absohdemss of condition, a- neither to cringe, to fawn, or to 
depend mean!} ; but that which gives him that happiness within 
himself, for wliiiTi men depend upon others. South, Serm 4 

3. Despotism. * 

He kept 11 trait hand on his nobility, and chose rather to 
advance clergymen and lawyers, which were more obsequious to 
him, but had less interest in the people; which made for hi* 
nbaoluh nt a, hut not lbr his safety. , Paeon, Hen, VII. 
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They drew up power with all the splendor and temptation 
absolute ?icss can add to it. Locke . 

Absolution. -f- n. s. [ absolution Lat.] 

Acquittal. 

Absolution, in the civil law* imports ft full acquittal of a 
person by soma final sentence bf law; also a temporary dis- 
charge of his farther attendance upon a mesne process, through 
a failure or defect in pleading ; as it does likewise in the canon 
law, where, and among divines, it likewise signifies a relaxation 
of him from the obligation of some sentence pronounced either 
in a court of law, or else in foro pccnitcntiali . Thus there is, 
in this kind of law, one kind of absolution , termed judicial, and 
another, ttiled a declaratory or extra-judicial absolution. 

Ayliff<\ Par . Juris CanouicL 

2 . The remission of sins, or penance, declared by ec- 
clesiastical authority. 

The absolution pronounced by a priest, whether papist or 
protestant, is not a certain infallible ground to give the person, 
so aliojved, confidence towards God. South Scrm. 

3. Delivery ; pronunciation. 

Some men are tali and big; so some language is high and 
great. Then the words are chosen, their sound ample, the 
composition full, the absolution plenteous, and poured out, all 
grave, sinewy, and strong. B. Jonson, Discoveries. 

Absolutory, adj. [ftbsolutorius y Lat.] That which 1 
absolves. 

Though an absolutory sentence should be pronounced in 
favour of the persons upon the account of nearness of blood ; 
yet, if adultery shall afterwards he truly proved, he may be 
again proceeded against as an adulterer. Ay fife , Par ergon. 

A'BSONANT.'j~ adj. [Sec Absonous.] Contrary 
to reason, w ide from the purpose. 

For Stoicism to rejoice at funerals, and lament at births of 
men. Is more absonant to nature than reason. 

Quarles, .Twig. $ Alcr. The A fournn\ 

A'bsonous. adj. [absomtSy Lat. ill-sounding.] 

1. Absurd, contrary to" reason. Dr. Johnson says, 
it is not much in use; and it may be doubted 
whether it should be followed by to or from. Ho 
.cites an instance from Glanvillc with fo ; which 
indeed I take to be the usual concomitant. But 
lie has given no definition of a second sense, 
in which it is powerfully employed, and without 
any particle. 

To suppose an uniter of a middle constitution, that should 
partake of s6mc* of the qualities of both, is unwarranted by any 
of our faculties; yea, most absonous to our reason. 

(ilau ville, Snp. Seienfifica , c.4. 

Parity of deg&cs in church-government., hath no founda- 
tion in holy scripture, and is as abstfmms to reason, as parity in 
a state or family. Sir E . Derings Speeches , p. 139. 

2 . Unmusical ; Cocltcrain calls absonous also untune - 
able* 

That noise, as Macrobius truly inferreth, must be of necessity 
either sweet and melodious, or harsh and ahsmwus . c 

Fotherby , Athcom. p. 318. 

To ABSO'RB. v. a. [absorbeo, Lat. prctcr. absorbed ; 
part. pret. absorbed , or absorpt. 

t. To swaljpw up. 

Moses imputed the dclugqto the disruption of the abyss ; anil 
St. Peter, to the particular constitution of that earth, which 
made it obnoxious to l>c absorpt in water. Burnet . , Tfyory. 

Some tokens shew 

Of fearless friendship, and their sinking mates 
Sustain ; vain love, tho* laudable, absorpt 
By a fierce eddy, they together found 

The vast profundity . Philips. 

2. To suck up. See Absorbent. v 
** The evils that come of exerciso are that it doth absorb and 
attenuate the moisture of the body. Bacon. 

fikipposing the forementioned consumption should prove so 
durwtt as to absorb and extenuate the said sanguine parts to an 
mjrpBfe degree, it evident, that the fundamental parts must 
necessarily come into danger. Harvey on Consumptions. 
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While we perspire; we absorb the outward air. Arhuthnot . 

Absorbent, n. s. [absorbens, Lat.} 

A medicine that, by the softness or porosity of its parts, 
either causes the asperities of pungent humours, or dries way 
superfluous moisture in the body. Quincy. 

There is a third class of substances, commogiy called Isbsorb- 
enis ; as the various kinds of shells, coral* chalk, crabs eyes, 
$c. which likewise raise an effervescence with acidg| and are 
therefore called alkalis, tho* not so properly, for they are not 
salts. # Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

Absorbent. # adj. That which absorbs. 

Absorbi'tion. 71. s. [from absotb.] Absorption. 

Where to place that concurrence of water, [the river Jordun] 
or place of its absortn/ion , there is no authentiek decision. 

Sir T. Brown's Tracts , n. i6,{. 

Abso'rpt. part, [from absorb.'] Swallowed up; 
used as well, in a figurative sense, of persons, as, 
in the primitive, of tilings. 

What" can you expect from a than who has not talked these 
five daw? who ii withdrawing his thoughts, as far as he can, ■ 
from all the present world, its customs and its manners, to he 
fully possessed and absorpt in / he past. Pope , Let lets. 

Ailso'rption. "j" 71. s. [from absorb.'] 

1. The act of swallowing up. 

It was hAow the dignity of those sacred peninen, or the 
Spirit of God thufc directed them, nf shew us the causes of this 
disruption, or of this absorption ; this is left to the enquiries 
of men. Burnet , Theory of the Earth. 

The aversion of God's face is confusion ; the least bending of 
his brow is perdition ; but his “ tot 11. * u^its,” his whole fiuv, is 
the uttej* absorption of the creature. Bp. Hall , Ran. p, i.\ . 

2 . The stale of being swallowed lip. 

This necessarily engages us in the history of tlir rise, pro- 
gress, and dei a\ of the ancient Greek philosophy : in which it 
shewn its original, like that of legislation, from Egypt: the 
several revolutions it underwent in it«* character, constantly at- 
tendant^aud conformable to the several revolutions of civil 
power : its gradual decay, and total absorption in the schools. 

U r ui burton, Alliance Ch. aril St. (ist. cd.) p. 165. 

To ABSTA'IX. v. n. \nbstineo. Lat.] To forbear, to 
deny one’s self any gratification ; with the particle 
from. 

If thou judge it hard and difficult. 

Conversing, looking, loving to abstain 
From love’s due rites, nuptial embraces sweet; 

AmT, with desires, to languish without hope. 

• Milton, P. L. x. 99 j. 

To be perpetually longing, and iinputirntly desirous of any 

tiling, so that a man cannot abstain from it, is to lose a man’s 
liberty , and to become a servant of meat and drink, or smoke. 

Bp. Taylor , Rule of Living Holy. 

Even then the doubtful billows scarce abstain 
From the toss'd vessel on the troubled main. Dry (Urn, Virgil. 

ABSTE'MEOIJS. adj. [abstcmins 9 Lat.] Temperate, 
sober, abstinent, refraining from excess or plea* 
sures. It is used of persons; as, an abstemious 
hermit ; and of things ; as, an abstnnious diet. It 
is spoken likew ise of things that cause temperance* 

The install res of longevity are chiefly amongst the abstemious. 
Abstinence in extremity will prove a mortal disease ; but the 
experiments of it are very rare. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

Clytorean streams the love of wine expel, 

(.Such is the virtue of the abstemious well) 

Whether the colder nymph that rules the flood 
Extinguishes, and balks the drunken god : 

Or that Melampus (so have some assured) * 

When the mad Pnctidcs with charms he cur’d, 

And powerful herbs, both charms and simples east 
Into the sober spring, where still their virtues last. 

♦ ^ X)ryrfcn, Fab. 

Abstemiously. adv. [from, abstemious."] Tcmpcr- 

* ately, soberly, without indulgence. % 

The tone of his stomfteh never recovered its natural temper, 
even when he lived vvsy\bstcmioUsly aftefwards. 

tVhiston's Memoirs, p.273. 
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Abste'miousness. ' f - «. s. [See Abstemious.] The 
quality of being abstemious. • . 

The Bannygrts, though healthy through their abstemiousness , 
ase but of weak bodies and small courage. 

Sir T. Herbert's Travels , p. ti^. 

The best rxgedu'nt he [K. Charles I.J had to reconcile it, was 
to contract his ifict to a few dishes out of the hill of fare, and 
to eatjin private. And his eating being usually agreeable to 
his eiicrci.se, this abstemiousness was in no wise displeasing; his 
temperance preserving his health* Herbert's Memoirs. 

AbsTe'ntion. -jf n. s. (from* abstinco , Lat.] 9 The 
act of holding off, or restraining; restraint. 

The church superinduced times and manners of abstention, 
and expressions of sorrow. Bp, Taylor, Visit . of the Sir/;, iv. 

To ABSTE'RGE. r. a . [abstergn, Lat. j To cleanse 
by wiping ; to wipe. 

Abste'hgent. adj. Cleansing; having a cleansing 
quality. . * . 

7 b Abste'rse. [See Absterge.] To cleanse, to pu- 
rify ; a word very little in use, and less analogical 
than absterge. , 

Nor will we affirm, that iron receive* h, in the stomach of the 
ostrich, no alteration ; but we suspect this effect rather from 
corrosion than digestion ; not any tcndencc to (Julification by 
the natural heat, but rather some attrition from an acid aiul 
vitriolous humidity in tnc stomach, which may absferse and 
shave the seorions parts thereof. Brown , Vutg . Err. b. iii. 

Abmte'rsion. 71. s. [abstersin, Lat.] The act of cleans- 
ing. See Absterge. ^ 

Abstersion is plainly a scouring off, or incision of the more 
viscous humours, and making the humours more fluid, ;?nd cut- 
ting between them and the part ; at is found in nitrous water, 
which scoureth linen cloth specify from the foulness. 

Bacon, Xaf. Hist, So. 42 . 

Abste'rseve. ¥ 71. s. [Fr. abstersi/.] A cleanser. 

Abstersive 5 are fuller's earth, soap, linseed-oil, and ex-gall. 

Sir IT. P ity, Sprat's Hist. B. Sac . p. 29 5. 

Abstersive. i“ adj. [Fr. abstcrsiJ'J] That which lias 
the quality of absterging or cleansing. 

It is good, alter purging, to use apozeines and broths, not 
so inurli opening as tho>e used before purging ; hut abstersive 
and rmindifving clysi-TS also are good to conclude with, to 
draw away the reliques of the humours. Bacon Xat. lhst. 

A tabid stood of that abstersive tree. 

Where A£thiop’s sw arthy bird did build to nest. Sir J. Ihmham. 

There many a How’r abstersive grew, 

Thy fa v’ rite flow’rs of yellow hue. S/vift, Misccllartb v. 

A'knTj hence. it. s. [1 absthunUia , Lat.] 

1. Forbearance of any thing: with the particle from. 

Because the abstinence from a present pleasure, that offers 
itself, is a pain, nay, oftentimes a very great one : it is no won- 
der that that operates after the sauu? manner pain does, and 
lessens, in our thoughts, what is future ; and so forces us, as it 
w ere, blindfold into its embraces. /,<*>/. e. 

2 . Fasting, or forbearance of necessary food, fr is 
generally distinguished from temperance, as the 
greater degree from the less; sometimes as single 
performances from habits ; as, a day of abstinence , 
and a life of temperance. 

Say, can you lii.it ? your stomachs arc too young ; 

And abstinence engenders maladies. 

Shakspcrtre , Lore's L. Lost. 

And the faces of them, which have used abstinence, ■ .hull shine 
above the stRrs; whereas our faces shall be blacker than dark- 
ness. . 2 JSsdrus, vii. 55. 

Religious men, who hither must be sent 
As awful guides of heavenly government ; ® 

To teach you penance, fasts, and abstinence, 

To punish bodies for the soul’s offence. Drydcn, Ltd. Enip. 

A'bstinency. n. $. The same with Abstinence. 

Were our rewards for the abstinendes, or riots, of tins present 
life, under the prejudices of short on infinite, the promises anS 
threats of Christ wguld lose much d their virtue and energy. 

ifavimund on Fundamentals 
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bsti N ent. adj , [abstinens, Lat] That uses absti- 
nence, in opposition to covetous, rapacious, or 
luxurious. It is used chiefly of persorw. 

Seldom have you seen one continent that is not abstinent . # 

- Hates, Serm . at the close of his Reyn. p. 23 . 

Abstinently. # adv. [from abstinent. % 

O, if thou haddest ever re-admitted Adam into Paradise, how 
abstinently wyuld he have walked by that tree ! 

Donne's Devotions , p. 623. 

Absto'rted. adj. [Lat. abstat tns. m \ Forced away; 
wrung from another by violence; which word 
I)r. Jbhnson has cited from some dictionary : but 
in our old language, the word is abstorqued. 
Cockeram’s Diet. u wrested away by force.” 

To ABSTRA'CT.^ v. a. [afastrafio, Lat.] Tliis word 
appears to have been objected against as a verb, by 
Fulke, in his remarks # on the Ithcinish tcstsypient, 
1617 ; and it is explained as being then not intel- 
ligible to the generality of readers. 

1. To take one thing from another. 

Could wc abstract from these pernicious effects, and Suppose 
» this were innocent, it would he too light to be matter of praise. 

Decoy of Piety . 

2. To separate by distillation. 

Having dcphleginetl spirit of salt, and gently abstracted 
the whole spirit, there renmineth in the ret ott a styptical snb- 
stance. Boyle . 

3. To separate ideas. • 

Those who cannot distinguish, compare and abstract, would 
hardly lie able to understand and make use of language, or judge 
or reason to any tolerable degree. Locke. 

4. To reduce to an epitome. • * 

If wc would fix in the memory the discourses we hear, or 
what wc design to speak, let\is abstract them into brief rom- 
pcnds, and review them often. •Halts, Improv. of the Mind. 

A bstract, y adj. {abstract us. Lat.] Sec the verb 
To Abstract. 

1. Separated from something else; generally, used 
with relation to mental perceptions; as abstract 
mathematics, abstract terms, in opposition to con- 
crete. 

Mathematic h.s in it> latitude, is inn. illy divided into pure and 
mixed. And though the pure do handle only abstract quantity 
in general, as aeoinctn, arithmetic; yet th.it w^icll is mixed, 
doth consider the quantity of some particular determinate sub- 
ject. S.j astronomy handles the quantity of heavenly motions, 
music of sounds, and mechanics 01 weights und powers. 

1 1 7/4 1 ns, jl lathcni. Mag it k. 

Abstract terms signify tfie mode or quality of a being, without, 
any regard to the subject in which it y ; as, whiteness, round- 
ness, length, breadth, wisdom, mortality, life, death. 

Watts, Logick. 

2 . Witfi the particle finnu 

Another fruit from the considering things in themselves, ab- 
stract from our opinions and other men’s notions and discourses 
on tin in, will be, that each man will pursue his thoughts in 
that method, which will be most agreeahle to the nature of the 
thing, and to his apprehension of what it suggests to him. Locke * 

3. Refined; pure. 

Love’s not so pure and abstract, as they use 
To miv, which have no mistress but their inusc. 

Donne's Poems, p. 17. 

A'bstr u:t. //. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A smaller quantity containing* the virtue or power 
of a greater. 

You shall there find a man, who is the abstract 
Of all faults aUtancu follow. Shakspearc, Ant. and Cleoj). 

If you are false, these epithets are small ; 

You’re then the things, and abstract of them alt. 

Drydcn , Attrengscb 

!• 2 . An epitome made by taking out the principal 
parts. 
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♦!,????• Mn ?T n , ca r t0 U l e of a chapter! he recollected 

so that he could give a. to- 

» lWn, r n»„g MmL 

in ndt/iapT P r ' lnces »_if ^cy ' ,e considered, as it were, 

t no Z VI“ ‘ r ‘. C n T“ ,ty ot ' st!Ues > «»J circumstance of 

An»TiwiVn:i,.t [from „&/,*/.] 

*• Separated : disjoined. 

That space the evil out* abstracted stood 

Stupidly good eVl1, and f ° r thC thnC rewmin ’ J 

2. Refined; purified. * * 

Abstracted spiritual Jove, they like 
Their souls exhal’d. • 

3. Abstruse; difficult. 

4. Absent of mind, inattentive to present objects: as, 
an abstracted scholar. 

And now no more tin- abstracted car attends 
1 he water’s murmuring lapse; the entranced eve 
■Werees 110 longer through the extended rows ' 

Of thiek-rang’d trees. Jlarton, Pleas, of Melancholy v. 1 79. 

Abstractedly. t With abstraction, simply, 

separately from all contingent circumstances. 

Or whether yiore abstracted/// we Idbk, 

Or on the writers or the written boOk : 

Whence but from heaven, could men miskilPd in arts, 

In scvert.l ages horn, in several parts, 

Weave such agreeing truths? or how, or why 
should all conspire to cheat us with a lie? 

Unask’d their pains, ungrateful their advice, 

• Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. 

X*ri , • . jtn/den , Bcligio Laid. 

W bother the notions of absolute time, alfeolntv place, ami 
Absolute motion, he not most abstracted ly motapln rival ? 

. . ■ Mp- Berkeley, Anah/st, Qu. 8. 

Abstractedness.# u. s. [from abstracted.] The 
state of being 1 abstracted. 

Men have added to the natural difficulty of this subject, by 
starting all manner ot subtile and wire-drawn objections to hin- 
Aier any conclusion from being established; and then they com- 
plain of the subtilty and abstractedness of the arguments: as if 
that were not occasioned by themselves. 

T , BuBrrfEncp into the Xat. of the Soul,]]. J54 . 

It these latter prepositions, which supply the place of the 
Cases, wouM he ot such difficult invention 011 account of their 
abstractedness , some expedient to supply their place must have 
been of indispensable necesrit y . 

A. Snath on the Formation of Languages. 
Abstracter.# w. s. Ho who makes an abstract, 
epitome, or note., 

In this science or mystery of words, a very judicious ah- 
itracter would find it a hard task to be any thing, copious 
without fidling upon an infinite collection, Arc. 9 

Mannyt/gham, Disc. p. c8. 
A BOTH A CTION. -f* ??. S . [abstraction Lat.] 

1. The net of abstracting. 

The word attraction signifies a withdrawing some part of 

* ? n * tIwi tbyn other parts of it; by which means, such abstracted 
,, ideas are formed, as neither represent Any thing corporeal or 

spiritual ; that is, any thing peculiar or proper to mind or 
. , Watts, Logo h. 

a. The state ot being abstracted. 

What are metaphysieks themselves lmt intricate suhtlitics 
and fruitless abstract was ? Burton , Anat. Met. n. 167 

The great author of the method of fluxions felt this dif- 
ficulty, and therefore lie gave into those nice abstractions and 
geometrical metaphysieks, without whief he saw nothin" 
could be done on the received principles. 0 

T 14.,.. Bp* Berkeley, Analyst, § ir. 

Instead of beginning with arts most easy (and those be 
•uch os arc most obvious to the sense), they present their young 
lift tnctneu fated novices at first coming with the most intellective 
mlractw/is of logidr and metaphysieks. Milton, of Education . 
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3. Absence of mind ; inattention. 

4. Disnegard of worldly objects. 

A hermit wishes to be praised for his abstraction. Pope, Let , 
This was an age of vision mid mystery ; and every work was 
believed to Contain a double, or secondary; mcamiqp Nothing 
escaped this ccccntrick spirit of refinement an<J abstrartikn. 

U art on, J list. Eng. Poetry, iii. xcv. 
Abstractive, adj. [from abstract .] > Having the 

power or quality of abstracting. ** 

Abstract] vei a.# adv. r lit an abstractive manner. 
Abstractly. adv. [from abstract.’] In an abstract 
manner, absolutely, without reference to any thing 
else. 

Virtue is but a name abstractly triimn’d, 

Interpreting what she was in clieet. Drummond's Poems. 

Matter, abstractly and absolutely considered, cannot have 
subsisted eternally. . 4 * Bentley, Scrm. 6. 

Abstua'cjNess. //..v. [from abstract .] Subtilty; sepa- 
ration from all matter or common liolioil. 

I have taken sonic pains to make plain and familiar to your" 
thoughts, truths, which established prejudice, or the abstract- 
ness of the ideas themselves might render difficult. Locke . 

Abstracted, part. adj. [ahdridus, Lat.] Unbound. 

• Diet. 

To ABSTRTNGE, v. a. To unbind. Did. 

To AB 8 TR 17 DK. v. a. [absfritdo, Lat.] To thrust 
oil; or pull away. Did. 

ABSTRIJ'SE.^ adj. [abstqusus, JLat. Thrust ml of 
si"ht, .old Fr. aslruss, hitldcn, difficult, \V elsli, a tints , 
crabbed, perplexed.] This word is mentioned by 
l\ I ley 1 iti as an uncouth ami unusual word in 
1656. Yet it had obtained a place in Cockeram’s 
Dictionary Jong before that period, where it is 
defined, u I fidden, secret, not easie to be under- 
stood.” And it is used by Selden, in 1622, in 
his Prof, to Drayton’s Polvobion: “ What- 

soever tastes of description, bat tell, story, abstruse 
antiquity, &c.” 

1. Hidden; remote from view. 

I'll’ eternal eye, whose sight discerns 
Abstrusrst thoughts, from forth his holy mount, . 

An*i from within the golden lamps that hum 
Nightly before him, saw, without their light, 

Rebellion rising. Milton , P. L. v. 71a. 

This noise lasted about j of an hour, till it had been multi- 
plied and reverberated from the most abstruse caverns of the 
mountain. Sir S. Morland, Tuba Sientorophonica, p. 12. 

O, who is he that could carry news to our old father, that 
thou wert but alive, although thou wert hidden in the most 
abstruse dungeons of Barbary. 

Shelton's Tr . of D. Quir. b.i. p. 4. ell. 15. 

2. Difficult ; remote from conception or apprehension : 
it is opposed to obvious and easy, 

t?o spake our Sire, and, by his eoiint’nancc, seem’d 
Ent’ring on studious thoughts abstruse. Milton, P . L. viii. 

The motions and figures within the mouth are abstruse, 
and not easy to be distinguished, especially those of the tongue, 
which is moved through the help of many muscles, so easily, 
and habitually, and variously, that we are scarce able to give 
a judgment of motions and figures thereby framed. Holder. 

No man could give a rule of the greatest beauties; and 
the knowledge of them was so abstruse , that there was no 
manner of .speaking which could express thorny 
,, ' Dryden, Dufresnvy. 

Abstru'sely. adv. In an abstruse manner ; obscurely, 
not plainly, or obviousty, 

Abstru'sf.ness. n. [from abstntse.] The quality of 
being abstruse 5 difficulty, obscurity. 

< It is not oftentimes so much what the scripture says, as 
what some men persuade others it says, that mokes it seem 
obscure, and that as to some other “passages that are so 
indeed, since it is the abstrusenm of what is taught in them. 
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that make* them almost inevitably so; it* ia little less saucy, 
upon such a score, to find funk with thet style of the Scrip- 
ture, than to do so with the uuthour for making us but men. 

. Boyle on the Scripture. 

Abstrusity, n. s. [from abstruse-] 

1. Afcstrusencss. 

2. That whicVis abstruse. A word seldom used. 

Authors are also sdripicious, not greedily to be swallowed, 

who* pretend to write of sccttft, to deliver antipathies, sym- 
pathies, and the occult abstrusity of things. Brown, Vulg. Err . 

To ABSU'ME. v. a . [absiwto, Cat.] To bring to au 
end by a gradual waste ; to eat up. An uncommon 
word. 

TImt which had been burning au infinite time could never be 
burnt, no not so much as any part of it ; for if it had burned 
part after part, the whole must needs be ahsumed in a portion 
of time. V Hale, Origin of Mankind. 

ABSU'RD. adj. [absurtfus, J/it.] • « 

1. Unreasonable, without judgement, as used of men. 

Seeming wise men may make shift to get opinion : but Jet 

no man choose them for employment; for certainly you had 
better take for business a mfln somewhat absurd , than over 
formal. Bacon. 

A man, yvho cannot write with wit on a proper subject, is dull 
and stupid;' but one who shews it in an improper place, b as 
impertinent and absurd, i* Addison , Spectator , No. 291. 

2. Inconsistent, contrary to reason, used of sentiments 
or practices. 

The thing itself appeared desirable to him, and accord- 
ingly he could not but lifiSt and desire it; but then, it was 
after a very irrational absurd way, and contrary fb 41II the 
methods and principles of a rational agent ; which never will*, 
a thing really and properly, but it applies to the means, by 
which it is to he acquired. *« South, Sermon's. 

But grant that those can conquer, these can cheat, 

’Tis phrafe absurd to call a villain great ; 

Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave. 

Is l>ut the more a fool, the more a knave. Pope, Ess. on Man. 
Absi/rdity. n. x. [from absurd.] 

1. The quality of being absurd; want of judgement, 
applied to men; want of propriety, applied to 
tilings. 

How clear soever this idea of the infinity of number he, 
there is nothing more evident than the absurdity of the actual 
idea of an infinite number. " I^ockc. 

2. Tli y,t which is absurd ; as, his travels were full of 
absurdities. In which sense it has a plural. * 

That satisfaction wc receive from the opinion of some 
pre-eminence in ourselves, when wc see the absurdities of 
another, or when we reflect bn any past absurdities of our own. 

Addison. 

Absu'udly. adv. [from absurd.] After an absurd 
maimer ; improperly, unreasonably. * 

But man wc find the only creature, 

Who, led by follv, combats nature ; 

Who, when she loudly cries. Forbear, 

With obstinacy fixes tncrc ; 

And where his genius least inclines, 

Absurdly bends nis whole designs. Swift, Miscellanies . 

We may proceed yet further with the atheist, and convince 
him, that not only his principle is absurd, but hit consequences 
also as absurdly deduced from it. Bentley,' Sermons. 

AdsuNdness.^ n. s. [from absurd*] The quality of 
being absiml; injndiciousness, impropriety. See 
Absurdity; which is more frequently used. 

Such arc the inferences that naturally flow from the articles 
of the Epicures* and the Atheists’ creed ; the folly and absurd- 
ness whereof I shall not endeavour to expope : themselves 
would not be content that they should be pursued to their 
proper issues. Dr. Cave , Sermon , p. 8. 

ABUNDANCE. tu s, [abondance, Fr.] 

1. Plenty ; a sense chiefly poetical. • 

At the whisper of ttyy word, / . 

Crown’d abundance spread* my board. Cm* haw. | 

VOL. J. 
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% The doubled charge bis subjects’ lovp supplies. 

Who, in that bounty, to thcipsclves arc kind ; 

So glad Egyptians sec their Nilus rise, < 

And, m his plenty, their abundance find. Dry den, Ann. Mtr. 

2. Great numbers. • 

The river Inn is shut up between mountains, cohered with 

woods of fir-trees. Abundance of peasants arc employed in 
hewing down the largest of these trees, thut, after they are barked 
and cut into shape, are tumbled down. Addison on Italy. 

3. A great quantity. 

Their chief enterprize was the recovery of the Holy Land 5 
in which worthy, but extremely difficult, action, it is lament- 
able to remember what abundance of noble blood hath been 
shgj| with very small benefit unto the Christian state. 

Ralegh, Essays. 

4. Exuberance, more than enough. 

For well I wot, most mighty sovereign. 

That all this famous antique history, 

Of some, tV abundance of iut idle brain. 

Will judged be, and painted forgery. Spenser. 

Abu'ndant. adj. [abundatts, Lat.] 

1. Plentiful. 

Good, the more 

Communicated, more abundant grows ; 

The author not impair’d, but honour’d more. Milton , P. L . v. 

2. Exuberant. 

If the vessels are in a state of too great rigidity, so as not 
to yield, a strong prefjectile motion occasions their rupture, 
and’ lwmorrhagcs ; especially in the lungs, where the blood 11 
abundant. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Fully stored. It is followed sometimes by in, 
commonly by with. 

The world began hut some ages before these were found 
out, mid was abundant with all thing* at first ; and men not 
very numerous ; aud therefore were nut put so much to the use 
of their w its, to find out way > for living coiimiodiousJy. Burnet. 

4. It is applied generally to, things, sometimes to 
persons. 

The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long- 
suttcring and abundant in goodness and tftith. Exod. xxxiy. 6. 

Abundantly, adv. [from abundant .] 

1. I11 plenty. 

Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving creature 
that hath life. Getietis , i. ao, 

God on thee 

Abundantly his gifts hath also pour'd ; 

Inward and onward both, his image fair. Milton , P. L . viit. 

2. Amply, liberally; more than sufficiently. 

Ye saw the French tongue abundantly purified. Sprat. 
Heroiek poetry has ever been esteemed the greatest work of 
human nature. In that rank has Aristotle placed it; aud 
Longinus is so full of th£ like expressions, that he abundantly 
confirms the other testimony. Dryfcn, State of Inn. Prrf. 

What the example of our equals wants of authority, 
is abundantly supplied in the insinuations of friendship, and 
the repeated influences of a constant conversation. 

* Rogers, Serm . 

Abu's age.# n. s. This word, as well as its kindred 
abusion , is obsolete. Abuse. 

Ho wl>c it it hath pleased the common sort of men, to stile 
these festival days with the name of good times ; yet by reason 
of the gross almsagc, to which the corruption ’of men hath 
made them subject, they may vc.‘y well receive an alteration 
of their title. Whatclcys Redemption of Time, (1634.) p. 1. 

To ABU'SE.'f' v. a. \abutor, <z6vjm$,Xat.] In abuse 
the verb, s has the sound of z; in the noun, the 
common sound. 

1 . To make an ill use of. 

They that use this world, ns not abusing it ; for the fashion 
of this w orld pusseth away. # 1 Cor. \ii. 31. 

He has fixed and determined the time for our repentance, 
beyond which he will no logger await the perverseness of 
men, no longer suffer his compassion fe> be abused . 

Rogers, Serm. 

2. To violate; to defile. 

Jl 
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Arachnc figured bow Jove did obme * 

Euro pa like a bull, and on his back * * 

Her through the sea did bear* * Spenser . 

When Ab&lom abused kfi fether'a wives, was not the act 
, of that incestuous whoredom the due reward of justice* for 
that David had pbused the wife ofhls servant Urias ? 

Crowley's Apologie, fol. 55. 

3. To deceive, to impose upon* 

He perhaps, 

Out of my weakness and my melancholy, 

As he is very potent with such spirits, 

Abuses me to damn me. Shakspcare, Hamlet . 

The world hath been much abused by the opinion ef making 
gold : the* work itself I judge to be possible ; but thejpeans 
hitherto propounded, are, 4 n the practice, full of erroni^ 

Bacon , Nat. Hist . No. ia6. 
It imports the misrepresentation of the qualities of things 
and actions, to the comnlon apprehensions of men, abusing 
their minds with false notions ; t and so, by this artifice, making 
evil ooss for good, and good for evil, in all the great concerns 
of life. ^ # South, Sermons . 

y Nor he with all these tempting words abus'd ; 

These tempting words were all to Sappho us'd* Pope. 

4* To treat with rudeness ; to reproach. 

I am no strumpet, but of life as honest 
As you that thus abuse me. Skakspeare , Othello . # 

But he mocked them, and laughed at them, and abused 
them shamefully, and spake proudly. • 1 Mac. vii. 34. 

Some praise ^at morning what thev*blarae at night. 

But always think the last opinion right. ^ 

“ A muse by these is like a mistress used, 

This hoar she’s idoliz’d, the next abus'd. Pope, Ess. on Crit. 

The next criticism seems to be introduced for no other 
reason, but to mention Mr. Bickerstaff) whom the author every 
where endeavours to imitate and abuse. Addison. 

Abu'se. 7 i. s. [from the* verb abuse.] 

1. The ill use of any thing. 

< The casting away things profitable for the sustenance of 
imm’s life, is an unthankiu! abuse of the* fruits of God’s good 
proHdeilce towards mankind. Hooker , b. v. $ 9. 

A Little knows 
Any, but God alone, to value right 
The good before him, hut per verts best things 
To worst abuse , or to their meanest use. Milton, P. L. b. iv. 

2. A corrupt practice, bad custom. 

The nature of things is such, that, if abuses be not remedied, 
they will certainly increase. Jwcj/'/, Advanccm. of Rc/ig. 

3. Seducemcnt. 

Wos it net enough for him to have deceived me, and through 
the deceit abused, me, and after tilt* abuse, forsaken me, hut 
that lie must now, of all the company and before all the com- 
patiy, tyy^ant of beauty to my charge ? Sidney, b. ii. 

4. Unjust censure, rude reproach, contumely. 

I dark in light, exposed 

To daily fraud, contclnpt, abuse , and wrong. Milton , S. A. 
Abu'ser.'}' n . 5. [from the verb abuse . Fr. also abuscur.] 
1. He tlmt makes an iil use. 

The rest are cheated with a thick intoxicating potion, which 
« certain sclftreress, the abuser of love’s name, carries about. 

Milton , Apof.for Smvctym. 
Ahmfrs of God’s graces. Ham mond , Seem. p. 5 61 . 

*2. He tha£ deceives. 

Next thou, the abuser of thy prince’s car. Denham, Sophy. 
Ho was no brewer of tfbly water in court, no dallicr, no 
abuser, but ever real and certain. 

# Bacon, Observ. upon a Libel , 159 a. 

'3. He that reproaches with rudeness. 

The honour of bein£ distinguished by certain abusers, I regard 
as a sufficient balance to any disadvantages that can arise from 
their abuse. Dr. Brown to Louth , p. 6. 

4. A ravisher, a violator. t 

That day of vengeance, wherein Gdd will destroy the mur- 
derers and abusers of his servants, and burn up their polluted 
city. Spencer on Prodigies, p. 117. 

Retire a while 

Behind this bush, ttlf we have known that vile 

Abuser of young maidens. Fletcher , Fmthful Shejyh. y. 1 . 
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ABU8KFUt.# a$, [from abuse and fidl.] Abusive. 

He siTirrilously reviles the king caul parliament by food useful 
names ofheretlcks and scbitanaticka.* &p. Barlow, flvmains, p.397. 
Abusion*# tus. [Old rr, abusion.] * 

1. Corrupt, or improper usage. ' ^ 

The king's highness is bound to obviate, ropcess, and redress 
the abusions and exactions of annates orfirst fruits. 

1 Acts of Pari. xTrtriii. iglfen. 

2. Reproach. . j 

Shame light on him; that; through so false illusion* 

Doth turn the name of sdlildiers to abusion. 

Sjyenscr, Moth . HubS. yer. 240. 

Abu^ive.^ adj. [from alntsc. Fr. also abusif.] 

1. Practising abuse. 

An abusive and strange apprehension of covenants. 

Milton , Eiconovlastcs. § xiv. 
In that sense or aspect, both the things themselves, and the 
abusive use* of them, may b(^ branded with marks of God’s dis- 
like. Bp. Taylor , Artif. Handsom . p. 20. 

The to Ague mov'd gently first, and speech was low, 

Till wrangling science taught it noise and show, 

And wicked wit arose, thy rncftt abusive foe. Pope, Miscell. 

Dame Nature, ns the learned show. 

Provides each animal its foe ; 

Hounds hunt the hare, the wily fox 
Devours your geese, the wolf your flecks. 

Thus envy pleads a natural claim. 

To persecute the muse’s fame, 

On poets in all times abusive , 

From Homer down to Pope inclusive. ^ Swift, Misa-ll. 

2. Containing abuse ; as an abusive lampoon. 

Next, Comedy appear’d with great applause. 

Till her licentious and abusive tongue 

Waken’d the magistrates coercive pow’r. Roscommon. 

A man’s strength does not lie in his treasures of ill words, in 
a voluble dexterity of throwing out scurrilous abusiw terms. 

» South, Sermons, viii. aoo. 

3. Deceitful; a sense little used, yet not improper. 
Cotgrave mentions this sense of deceit ful , and adds 
to tiie senses of abusive that of against custom. 

It is verified by a number of examples, that whatsoever is 
gained b) an abusive treaty, ought to he restored in integrum. 

Bacon, Considerations on War with Spain . 

Athi'siveey. adv. [from abuse.] 

1. Improperly, by a wrong use. 

The oil, abusively called spirit, of roses swims at the top of 
the water, in the form of a white butter ; which I remember not 
to have observed in any other oil drawn in an) limbeck. 

Boyle, Sceptical Chymist , 

2. Reproachfully. 

Ami'siVENEss.'f* 71. s. [from abuse.] The Quality of 
being abusive; foulness of language*. 

Who could have believed so much insolence durst vent itself 
from out the hide of a vartet, as thus to censure that which men 
of mature judgement have applauded to be writ from good 
reason ? But this contents mm not : he falls now to rave in 
his barbarous ahusivenrss. Milton, Colasterion . 

Pick out of mirth, like stones out of thy ground, 

Profaneness, filthiness, ahwticcncsx. 

These arc the scum, with which coarse wits abound : 

The fine may spare these well, yet not go Jesse. Herbert * 

To ARU'T.'j'" v. 71. [aboutir, to touch at the end, 
Fr.] Dr. Johnson hastily pronounces the word 
obsolete. To end at ; to border upon ; to meet, or 
approach to, with the particle upon, 
t Two mighty monarchies, 

Whose high upreured and abutting fronts 
The narrow perilous ocean parts asunder. Shakspcare, Hen. K 
The Loots are two several corporations, distinguished by 
the addition of cast mid west, abutting upon a navigable creek, 
, and joined by a fair bridge of many arches. . • Carew. 

On the south of Burongton-green [the ridged bank] abutting 
with a considerable breadth and elevation m the east end of 
Cowley. War ton. Hist, of Eiddington, p< 55 , 

14 
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ABuVfia.'f* «. f. [Barb. hot. abuttate, Sto*. abutan, 
dd l*r. aboutir.'] The butting or botindn- 
rica of any land. A writing declaiming on wlmt 
land% highways, or other places, it does abut. 
Abuttals are also known by the name at headlands, 
In a tcruef, or description of tlie site of land, 
the sKdes oh the breadth arc called adjacenles, lying 
or bordering ; and the ends only in length are abut- 
tantes , abutting or bounding; Which ill old surveys 
were sometimes expressed by capitare, to head; 
Whence this designation of abuttal. See Qpwel. 
See also But, a boundary. 

Declaration must be made of the abuttals and sides of the 
land seized. . Spelman . 

Abi/t-M^nt. - ^ n. s.Jfrom abut.'] That which abuts or 
borders upon another. # 

The canal, which the ScfoarinS of Babylonia, who tf’erc driven 
to Egypt, carried on from the upper point of Delto to the Red 
Sea, was an immense operation. They undertook it ; and how- 
ever other people nuty dispute* the point, it was finished. This 
is evident from the abutments of the floodgates, which are still 
existing between the hills, through which it passed. 

v Bryant's Anal. oJ'A/w . Mytkol. iii. 524. 

To Aby.# v.a. [Sometimes tsynoniinous with abide , 
in our cider writers, us denoting to endure; to sub- 
mit to; (see Abide;) but usually meaning to com- 
pensate, or pay for .something clone amiss, by suf- 
fering for it ; aifd accordingly may so be traced to 
buy, with the ancient and accustomed 'prefix a. 
Gowerwritcs the prcterperfcct of this verb abmight.] 

1. To endure. 

Whodye 4 ,the utmost dolordotho^yc. Spenser , F. (Lin. iv. 3 8. 

2 . To p:Ty dearly ; to sillier for it. 

Whoso hardie hand on her doth lay, • 

It dearcly shall aby, and death for handscll pay. 

Spenser, F. Q . vi. xi. 15. 

Lo, now my sonne, what it is, 

A man to cast his eie amiss ; 

Which Actcoii hath dere abought. Gower , Conf. Am. B. r. 

Fool-hardy knight, full soon shalt thou aby 
This fond reproach. Bcaunt. and FI., Kn . of the Burn . Pest . iii. 1. 

To Aby# V . M. 

1. To remain. [Sax. abiban.] • 

But nought that wanteth rest can long aby. % 

Spenser, F. Q. iii. vii. 3. 

2 . To pay ; as the active verb is used. 

If I catch him® this company, 

By Stygian lake I vow, whose sad annoy 

Tne gods do dread, he dearly shall aby^ Spenser , F. Q. iii. vi. 24. 

Ajby'£m. n. s. [abysme, old Fr. now written con tractedly 
abmeJ] A gulf; the same with abyss. 

My good stars, that were my former guides, 

Have empty left their orbs, and shot their fires 

Into the abysm of hell. Shakspearc , Ant. and drop. 

Aby'ss. Ho So [abyssus, Lat. a$u<rai& 9 bottomless, Gr.] 

1. A depth without bottom. 

Who shall tempt with wand’ring feet 
The dark, unbottom’d, infinite abyss. 

And, through the palpable obscure, find out 

His uncouth way. Milton, P. L. ii. 5 . 

Thy throne is darkness in the abyss of light, 

A blaze of glory that forbids the sight ; 

O teach me. to believe thee thus conceal’d. 

And search no farther than thyself reveal’d, Dtyden. 

a Jove was not more pleas’d 
"With infant nature, when his spacious hand 
Had rounded this huge hall of earth and seas 
To give it the first push, and see it roll 

1 Along the vast sMa. Addison, Guardian, No. y o. 

a. A great depth, n gulph ; hyperbolically. 

The yawnifig edth dfretas’d tik&abyss of hell 

firydcnn Virg. Georg, i. 
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3. In'a figurative sense, that in which any thing is 

lost , K 4 

For sepulchres themselves must crumbling full 
In time V litbyss , the common grave of al 1 . Dry den, Ju v. Sal . x . 

If, discovering, now far wc have clear and mstinct^idcas, 
confine our thoughts within the contemplation of those things, 
that arc within the reach of our understandings, and launch not 
out into that abyss of darkness, out of a presumption, that 
nothing is beyond our comprehension. Loc/cc. 

4. The body of waters supposed at the centre of 
the earth. 

We*are here to consider what is generally understood by the 
gr^t abyss, in the common explication of the deluge; and *tiw 
commonly interpreted either Jo be the sea, or subterraneous , 
wafers hid in the bowels of the earth. Burnet's Theory. 

5. In the ltuiguagc # of divineg, hell. 

From that insatiable abyss. 

Where flufnes devour, and serpents hias, *' * 

Promote me to thy seat of bliss. Rosfommon. 

Ac. Ak. or Ake. 

Being initials in the names of places, as Acton; signify an 
oak, from the Saxon ac, an oak. Gibson's Camden. 

ACACIA. ti.s. [Lat.] 

1. A drug brought from Egypt, which, being sup- 
posed the inspissated juice of a tree, is imitated by 
the juice of sloes, Jboiled to the same consistence. 

Dicliotmire dc Comm. Savartj , and Trcvtmx. 

2 . A tree commonly so called here, though different, 
from that which produces the true aefleia ; and 
therefore termed pseudocada , or Virginian acacia . 

Millar . 

ACADE'ME.# n.s. [Lat. alademiai] 

1. A society of persons. . 

Our court shall be a little academe. 

Still and contemplative in living art. 

ShaJisprarc, Love's Ldb. Lost, 1. 1. 

Tainting our towns and hopeful academes. 

Marst on's Scourge, i. 3. 

The sacred acadcm above 

Of doctors. Donne's Poem's, p. 341. 

Into whose house, which was an academe. 

Bcnum. and Ft., Th. ami Thcodoret, i. 2. 

2. The Academy, a school of philosophy. See Aca- 
demy. Dr. Johnson is mistaken in assigning this 
application of the word exclusively tef Milton. It 
was used by Pcaqfram many yeyrs before Milton. 

Thy solitary Academe should be 
Some shady grove upon the Thames* fair side. 

* Peach urn's Emblems, Rura mihi, etc. 

See there the olive grove of Acadcjnc, 

Plato’s retirement. Milton, P. R. iv. 244. 

And lo ! where, rapt in beauty’s heavenly dream, 

Hoar Plato walks his oliv’d Academe. 

9 T. Wart on's Newmarket, v. 19 2. 

Acade'mial. adj. [from academy.'] Relating to :ui 
academy, belonging to an academy. 

AcADE'MiANvf' it. s. [from academy.] A scholar of 
an academy or university; a member of ail uni- 
versity. Hood, in his At heme Oxonicnsesy men- 
tions a great least made for the academians ; as 
Dr. Johnson has observed; and Wood has also 
mentioned them elsewhere. •But. the word was not 
coined by Wood. 

They were entered into the <aid school, there to be educated 
till they w ere {^t ty be academians or apprentices. 

^ Life of A . Wood, p. 21. 

Then straight comes Friscus, that neat gentleman. 

That new-discarded acadcmian , 

Who, for he could cry Ergo m the school. 

Straightway with his huge judgement dm*** 8 controul 
Whaifoe’er he views. , Mention's Scourge, ii. 0. 
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Academical, adj. [academicus, I^at.] 0 

1. Belonging to mi university. 

He drew Jifai first into the fatal circle, from a kind of 
resolved privnteness ; where, after the academical life, he had 
' taken such a taste of the rural, as I haVtj heard him say, that 
he coifld well have befit his mind to a retired course. Wot ton. 

No solemn day, no triumph, no publick joy, no great 
business^ but eating in'ust be the solcmncst and most cere- 
monious part ; coronations of kings, consecrations of bishops, 
academical acts and proceedings, &c. Hales, Sa m . 

2. Relating to the philosophy of the academy. 

Nor shall ever any one have my consent to pass for n 
philosopher, who keeps himself so ignorant of the Scripture, as 
with devotion to aduure that academical inscription, ayvmtu ft*. 

• Smith's Old Age, p. 25 6. 

Academically.# adv. In an academical manner. 
These doctrines I propose acadcmicMly, and for experiment 
sake. Cabal is deal Dialog uc, J( x 6 8 2 . ) p . 1 7 . 

Acadr'm ici an. //. s. £academicieH) Fr.] The 
member of sin academy. It is generally used, 
Dr. Johnson says, in sneaking of the professors 
in the academies of France; but in later times it 
1* not so. 

Don Antonio UUoa, who, in company with the late 1 
Don George Juan, trayellcd into Peru to assist the French 
academicians in ascertaining the figure of the globe, published 
. an account of their tour. Swinburne, Trav. Spain , Let. 42. 

Milton recommended this species on the organ, as the fittest 
mean for composing the minds of his young academiciansol ter they 
had concluded their gymnastick exercises. Mason, Ch. AT us. p. 5 6 . 

In this country an academy could be expected to do but 
little. If an academician's place were profitable, it would be 
given by interest; if attendance were gratuitous, it would be 
•rarely paid, and no man would endure the least disgust. 
Unanimity is impossible, and debate, would separate the 
assembly. • Johnson , Life of Roscommon. 

Acade'mick. n. s. [from academy.^ 

1. A student of an university. 

A young academide shall dwell upon a journal that treats of 
trade, and be lavish in the praise ot the author ; while persons 
skilled in those subjects, hear the tattle with contempt 

Walts, Improvement of the Afind . 
2. An academick philosopher. 

Mellifluous streams, that water’d all the schools 
Of Acadcmcfcs old and new. * Aid ton. Par . Reg. 

Thales, Pythagoras, all the Acadr wicks and Stoicks, and not 
many to be excepted, unless the Epicures, taught this divinity. 

Aiatr, Apostasy of thd Later Times, p. 11. 

Acade'mick. J v adj.r{ju'ademicus , ‘C.at.] 

1. Relating to an university. 

While through poetick scenes the genius roves, 

Ol* wanders wild in academick groves. Pope, Dune. iv. 481. 

2. Applicable to a particular philosophy. 

Plato’s philosophy took its name of Academick from the 
academy. Harris's Phil. Inquiries . 

The exalted Stoick pride, the Cy nick sneer, 4 
The slow-coqpentiug Academick doubt. r l \ homson , Lib . part 2 . 

Academism.# n.s. [from academy .] The doctrine of 

the academical philosophy. 

■* This is the great principle of academism and scepticism, that 
truth canndt be perceived, on maintaining of which their 
honour is staked. Baxter , ESiq. into the Nat . of the Soul, ii. 275. 

Aca'demist. y 11, s. [Fr. academiste.'] 

1. The member of an academy. This is not often used. 

It is obsi rved by th^ Parisian academhts, that some amphi- 
bious quadrupeds, particularly the sea-calf or seal, hath his 
epiglottis extraordinarily large. Ray on the Creation. 

2. An o&dcmicul philosopher. 

A certain gr#it author is sometimes a€pg»natist, and gives 
us a seneme of virtue independent of $)|y Deity ; and some- 
times a regular and precise academist . 

Baxter , Enq. into the Nat, of the Soul , ii. 276. 

ACA'DEMY.-f* iljs. [Anciently, and properly, with 
the acoent on tJje first syllable, now usually on 
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tlic second. Academia, Lai. from Academus of 
Athens, whosciiotise was turned Joto a school, from 
whom the Graves oft Acad&ne in Miltoifc] . Dr. John- 
son has given an example of this word from 
Shakespeare, where the reading should be academe, 
as the best editions give it; a word, as 1 have 
sjiewn, not unusual. v Another example, tReyefore, 
must be supplied, of t|ie first sense which Dr. John- 
son^ assigns to acd$eniij. 

1. An assembly or society of men, uniting for the pro- 
motion of some art. 

In the private academies of Italy, whither I was favoured to 
resort. Milton , Reas. ofCh. Gov. i. 

The learned and affable meeting of frequent academies . 

lb. ii. 

It [the book] took so here, that tiie new aoadewy of wits 
have gwcti a publick and •far higher clogium of it than it 
deserves. Howell's Letters , i. 6. 

2. The places where sciences are taught. 

Amongst the academies, which were composed by the rare 
genius of those great men, these four are reckoned as the 
principal ; namely the Athenian school, that of Sicyon, that of 
Rhodes, and that of Corinth. Dry den, Dufrcsnoy. 

Give me leave to complain : where cun I do it better than 
at a court, the professed academy of honour ? 

Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 45. 

3. An university. 

How much are all we bound, ^liat arc^scholars, to those mu- 
nificent Ptolemies, bountiful Mecamatcs, heroical patrons, di- 
vine spirits, — that have provided for us so many well-furnished 
libraries as well in our publick academics in most cities, us in our 
private colleges. How shall I remember Sir Thomas Bodley, &c. 

Burton , Anal. Mel. p. 278. 

Some Jesuits, and two reverend men ^ 

Of our two academies 1 mim’d. Donne, Poems, p, 130. 

4. A place of education, in contradistinction to the 
universities or publick schools. Tin thing, and 
therefore the name is modern. Dr. Johnson says ; 
but the name, in this sense, is old. 

Affliction is a school or academy, wherein the best, scholars 
arc prepared, Sec. Burton, Aunt. Mel. p.717. 

Tne first [request] is, that you would employ the utmost of 
this your power and interest, both with the king ’and parlia- 
ment, to suppress ami extinguish those priwitr, blind, comen- 
ticling schools or academies of grammar and philosophy, set up 
afid taught secretly by fanutick*, here and there all the kingdom 
over. South, Sermons, v. 45. 

5. The academy ; the schook%f philosophy. 

Had the poor vulgar rout only, who were held under the 
prejudices and prepossessions of education, been abused into 
such idolatrous superstitions, as to adore a marble, or a goJdcn 
deity, it might have been detested inde d, or pitied, but not so 
much to be wondered at : But for the Btoa, the Academy, or 
the Periputon, to own such a paradox, — this (as the Apostle 
says) was without excuse. South, Sermons, ii. 245. 

ACA'NTIIUS . 11. s. [Lilt.] The name of the herb 
bears-breech, remarkable tor being the model of 
the foliage on the Corinthian ehapitcr. 

On cither side 
Acanthus , and each odorous bushy shrub. 

Fenc'd up the verdant wall. , Milton , P. L. iv.696. 

Acatale'ctick. it. s. [*ViaTa*»j* 7 i>t©^ Gr.] A verse 
which has the coinpleat number of syllables, 
without detect or superfluity. 

AC A TALEfPSIA. # n. $. [Gr. from i 

and *aTa\ft,uf 3 *yu. Fr. acatalepsies Impossibility 
of complete discovery. 

w That shutteth up all bur endeavours fbr knowledge under an 
acatalepsia, impossibility pf certainty, or full discovery, even of 
nature, whil%we look in t%is glass ox the bbdy. 

4 }Vhitlock 09 the Manners qf the English, p. %%%. 

\ 
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AcAfER.'# n. s.' [See Acates.} P'ovkfeflr or pur- 

• chaseir of provisions,.. Obsolete. In tlie dramatis per- 
^some of B. Jon*on*s Sad Shepherd we find- “ Itobin 

* Hood’s bailiff or deafer.” Chaucer best defines 
the character. 

' A gentil manciple was ther of a temple, 

Of w^ich achatours might take en semple, 
tot to ben wise in buying ofvitailc. Prologue, (\ T. 

Aca'tks.# 71. s. [Old rr% acqf achat , purchase; 
achcter, pronounced acute n ft Picardy and Lan- 
guedoc, to purchase. Ital. accatiare, to beg or 
borrow.] Provisions; Actuals; viands; in more 
modern language, cates. This is a frequent word 
in our elder writers, Cotgrave, explaining the 
word pittance , says, that it meant “ meat, food, 
acates , victual of all sort, bread and drink ex- 
cepted.” jChauccr fiscs the word in tlii singular 
■ number more than once; and defines coemption as 
“ comen achate or buying together.” 

Transl. of Jioeth. p. 362. col. 1. 
The kitchen clerk, tlmt hight Digestion, 

Did order all th 1 acates in seemly wize. 

Spenser , m F. Q. ii. ix. ^r. 
To sec him served bf all the damsels with marvellous silence 
— the setting before him such variety of acates, and those so 
excellently dressed as his appetite knows not to which of them 
it shall first address his hand. 

• Shell on 9 s 2 V. of D. Quir. B. I. P. 4. eh. 23. 
To ACCE'DE.^ v. n. [acccdo, Lat.] The* existence 
of this word may be traced to the* beginning of 
the seventeenth century. “ To accede, to approach, 
or have access unto; also to assent unto.” Fiona 1 s 
New World of Words, 1 6 1 1 . 

1. Tube added to, to come to; generally uSbd in po- 
litical uccounts ; as, another power has acceded to 
the treaty ; that is, has become a party. 

An accessory is said to he that which does accede unto some 
principal fact or tiling in law. Ayliffe , Par. Jcr. Case. 

This obvious reflection convinced me of the absurdity of the 
treaty of Hanover in 1725, between France and England, to 
which the Dutch afterwards acceded. Chesterfield. 

To accede to, or to be added to. Johnson in V. Accrue. 

2. To come over; to assent. 

We must therefore only thus far accede to the account of the 
people of Smyrna. Bryant on Tnn/. 

To ACC E'L E K ATE.^’. a. [accdcro, Lat.] 

1. To make quick, to fasten, to quicken motion ; to 

give a Continual impulse to motion, so as perpe- 
tually to enoreasc. * t 

Take new beer, and put in some quantity of stale beer into 
it; and sec whether it will not accelerate the clarification, by 
opening the body of the beer, whereby the grosser parts may 
fall down into Ice*. Bacon, Nat. Hist. No. 307. 

By a skilful application of those notices, may be gained the 
accelerating and bettering of fruits, and the emptying of mines, 
at much more easy rates than by the common methods. 

Glanvillc, Seep . Sc. 

If the rays endeavour to recede from the densest part of the 
vibration, they may be alternately accelerated and rcturded by 
the vibrations overtaking them. Newton , Optich. 

Sptces auicken the pulse, and accelerate the motion of the 
blood, and dissipate the fluids ; from whence leanness, pains in 
the stomach, loathings, and fevers, Arbnthnot on Aliments. 

Lo ! from the dread immensity of space 
Returnjrijg with accelerated course, * 

•The rushing comet to the sun descends. Thomson , Sum. 1 690. 

2. It is generally applied to matter, and used chiefly 

in philosophical language ; but is sometimes used 
on other bccasions. . # 

k In which council the king himself, whose continual vigilancy 4 
did suck m sometimes causeless su^ricions, which few else knew, 1 
inclined to the accelerating a little. Bacon, Hen . VII. i 
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t Perhaps it may point out to a student now and then what 
may employ the most useful labours of his thoughts, and accele- 
rate his diligence in the most momentous enquiries. Walts. 

AcCeleha'tion.^ n. s. [acceleration Lat.] 

1. The act of thickening motion. # • 

The law of the acceleration of falling boutes, discovered first 

by Galileo, is, that the velocities acquired by falling, being as 
the time in which the body falls, the spaces through which it 
passes, willoe as the ^uarcs of the velocities, and the velocity 
and time taken together, as in a quadruplicate ratio of the 
spaces. 

2. The state of the body accelerated, or quickened in 
its motion. 

The degrees of acceleration pi motion, the gravitation of the % 
air, the existence or non-existence of empty spaces, either coa- 
cervate or interspersed, and many the like, have taken up the 
thoughts and times of men in effsputes concerning them. 

• * Iialc , Origin of Mankind. 

3. The act of hastening. • 

Considering the langnour ensuing that action in some, and 

the visible acceleration it maketh of age in most, wc cannot but 
think venery much abridgeth our days. Brown . 

We most humbly desire an accdrration of his majesty’s 
answer, according to his good time and royal pleasure. 

Bacon , Speech in Parliament , Jac. 7. 

Accelerative.* ndj. [from uccelnaieJ] Increasing 
the velocity of progression. The word is used by 
Sir Isaac Newton to express one kind of quantity of 
centripetal force. 

Sir Isaac Newton explain^ very distinctly what he under- 
stands by the absolute quantity, what by the accelerative quan- 
tity, and what by the motive quantity of a centripetal force. 

m IteuVs Inquiry. 

To ACCE'ND. v. a. [accendo. Lat.] To kindle, to 
set on fire ; a word very rarely used. 

Our devotion, if sufficiently at tended, would, as theirs, burn 
lip innumerable books of this sort. De^ay of Piety . 

Accession, n. s. [acccnsio, Lat,] The act of kin- 
dling, or the state of being kindled. 

The fulminating damp will take fire at a candle, or other 
flame, and, upon its acromion , gives a crack or report, like the 
discharge of a gun, and makes an explosion so forcible as some- 
times to kill the miners, shake the earth, ami force bodies, of* 
great weight and hulk, from the bottom of the pit or mine. 

Woodward. Nat. Hist* 

A'CCENT. n . s. [accruing Lai.] • 

1. The manner of speaking or pronouncing, xyitli re- 
gard either to force or cleganoS 

1 know, Sir, I am up flatterer ; he that beguiled you in a 
plain accent was a plain knave ; which, for my part, I will not 
be. • Shakspeare , K. Lcar t 

2. The sound given to the syllable pronounced. 

Y<JUr accent is something finer than \ on could purchase in so 
removed « dwelling. Shakspeare , As you like it. 

3. In grammar, the marks made upon syllables to re- 
gulate their pronunciation. 

Accent, as in the Greek names and usage, seems to have re- 
garded the tune of the voice; the acute accent raising the 
voice in some certain syllables to a higher, i. more acute . 
itch or tone, and the grave •Icprcvdiig it lower, and both 
aving some emphasis, i. e. more vigorous pronunciation. 

Holder. 

4. Poetically, language or words. 

How many ages lienee • 

Shall this our lofty scene be acted o’er, 

In states unborn, and accents yet unknown. 

Shakspeare , Julius Casar. 
Winds on y<fbr wings to heaven her accents bear ; 

Such words as heaven alone is tit to hear. Dry den, llrg. Past. 3. * 

5. A modification of the voice, expressive of the pas- 
sions or sentiments. 

The tender accent of a woman’s cry , 

Will pass unheard, will unregarded die; 
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When the rough sfiunmn’s loader *hoiij» prevail. 

When fair occasion shews the springing gale. Prick 

To AC'CENJT. v. a . [from facetting Lat. formerly 
elevated at the second syllable, now' at the first] 
f l To pronounce, to speak words with particular re- 
gard to the grammatical marks or rules, 

Having^ot somebotly to mjtfk the last syllable bat one, where 
it is lohg, in words above two syllables (which i* enough to re- 
gulate her pronunciation, and accenting the words) let her read 
daily m the gospels, and’ avoid understanding them in Latin, if 
she can. *; Locke on Education , §177. 

In poetry, to pronounce or utter in general 
O my unhappy lines ! you that before 
Have serv’d my youth to vent some wanton cries, 

And, now congeal’d with grief, can scarce implore 
Strength to accent, Here my AJbertus Jies ! Wotton. 

3. To wjfite or note the accents. 

Accentual.# adj. from accent,] RhythSrucal ; re- 
lating to accent. 

The term figurate, which we. now employ to distinguish florid 
from more simple melody, was used to denote that which was 
simply rhythmical or accent uni. Mason, Ch. M us. p. 28. 

In order to form anvjudgement of the versification of Chaucer, 
it is necessary wc should know the syllabical v. due (if I may use i 
the expression) of his words, and the accentual value of his 
syllables. Tyrwhitt on Chpueer's Versification. 

To Acce'ntuate. v, a , [accentun\ Fr.] To place the 
proper accents over the vowels. 

AccentuaTion-T n , s . [from accentuate .] 

I* The act of placing thq* accent in pronunciation. 

2 . Marking the accent in writing. 

The division, scansion, and accentuation of all the rest of the 
^Psalms in the bishop’s edition, is left naked and destitute of de- 
monstration, of all colour or shadow of proof whatsoever. 

v Lowtfi , Conf. of Jtp. Hare , p. 18. 
To ACCE'PT.^ v. a, \accipio, Lat. accepter , Fr.] 

1 , To take with pleasure ; to receive kindly ; to admit 
with, approbation. It is distinguished from receive , 
as specifick from general ; noting a particular manner 
of receiving. 

Neither do ye kindle fire on my altar for nought. I have no 
pleasure in you, saith the Lord of hosts, neither will I accept 
an offering at your hand. Malnchi, i. 10. 

God is' no respecter of persons : but, in every nation, he that 
feareth him, and worketh righteousnessfls accepted with him. 

t Acts, x. 34,35- 

You have been graciously pleased to accept this tender of my 
duty. Drydcn, Dedic . to his Fables . 

Charm by accepting , by submitting sway, 

Yet havd your humour most when you obey. Pope. 

ft. It is used in u kind of juridical sense; as to accept 
terms, accept a trehty. 

They .slaughtered many of the gentry, for whom no sex or 
fige could be accepted for excuse. * Sidney. 

Hid promise Palamon accepts , but pray’d 
To keep it better than the first he made. Drydcn , Fables . 

Those Who have defended the proceedings of our negotiators 
at the' treaty of Gertmydenbiirgn, dwell upon their zeal and 
patience in endeavouring to work the French up to their de- 
mands, but* say nothing of the probability that France would 
ever accept them. t Swift. 

3. In the language of the Bible, to accept persons, is 
to act with personal and partial regard. 

He will surely reprove you, if ye do secretly accept persons. 

. Job, xiii. 10. 

4- It is sometimes used with the particle of, 

I will appease him with the present that goeth before me, 
fifed afterwards 1 will see his face; peradventure lie will accept 
of me.’ ^ Genesis, xxxii. 20. 

P To acknowledge, in a commercial sense. See Ac- 
ceptance, inlaw, &c. 

The curate comforted him, and said, that as soon as fns lord 
were found, he would deal with him to renew bis grant, and 
write it in paper, attordi ng to the common %se and practice ; 
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foresmtich as those which w£re written in tablets, wem of no 
value, Jind would never ^accepted or accomplished./ 

■ * , JSkgUon, Ttpul e/D. Qvw fol. 59. b. 

Accept ability, ». s. The quality of oeipg accep- 
tablc. See Acceptable. 

He hath given us his natural blood to be a shed, for tfie re 
mission of our sins, and for the obtaining the grace and accept 
tabpity of repentance. Bp, Taylor , Worthy Communicant. 

Acceptable, adj, [acceptable, Fr. from the Latin.] 
It is pronounced by Some with the accent on the 
f irst* syllable, as by Milton ; by others, with the ac- 
cent on the second, wfyich is more analogical. ; / - 

1. That which is likely Ho be accepted; grateful; 
pleasing. It is used with the particle to before the 
person accepting. 

This woman, whom thou mad’st to be my help, 

And gav’st.me as thy perfect gift, so good. 

So fit, so acceptable , so divine, e ^ 

That from her hand I could expect no ill. Paradise Lost, b. ii. 

I do not sec any other method left for men of that function 
to take, in order to reform the world, than by using all honest 
arts to make themselves acceptable to the laity. SiviJU. 

After he had made a peace so acceptable to the church, and 
so honourable to himself, he died with an extraordinary repu- 
tation of sanctity. Addison on Holy. 

Acceptable ness, n, s . [from acceptable .] The 

quality of being acceptable. 

It will thereby take aw ay the acceptableness of that conjunc- 
tion. Grew, tksmologia Sacra, ii. 3. 

Accf/ptably. adv, [from acceptable ,] In an accep- 
table mamier; so as to please; with the particle 
to. For the accent, see Acceptable. 

Do not omit thy prayers, for want of u good oratory; for lie 
that prayeth upon God’s account, cares not what ha suffers, so 
lie be tlw friend of Christ; nor where nor when he prays, so he 
may do it frequently, fervently, mniVucccptably. lip. Taylor. 

If you can teach them to love and respect other people, they 
will, "as your age requires it, find ways to express it acceptably 
to every one. Locke on Education, $ 145. 

Acce'ptance. n. s, [acceptance, Fr.] 

1. Reception with approbation. 

By that acceptance ot his sovereignty, they also accepted of 
his laws; why then should any other laws be now used amongst 
them ? Spenser, State of Ireland. 

If he tells us his noble deeds, we must also telf him our 
nOblc acceptance of them. Shakspcare , Coriolanus. 

Thus I embolden’d spake, and freedom us’d 
Permissive, and acceptance found,' Milton, P. X/.viii. 4 35. 
Some men cannot be fools witafo good acceptance as others. 

* South, Sermons. 

2. The meaning of a* word as it is received, or under- 
stood; acceptation is the word now coftunonly 
used. 

That pleasure is man’s chiefest good, because indeed it is the 
perception of good that is properly pleasure, is an assertion 
most certainly true, though, under the common acceptance of 
it, not only false but odious : for, according to this, pleasure 
and sensuality pass for terms eouivaknt; and therefore he, 
who takes it in this sense, alters trie subject of the discourse. 

South. 

Acceptance. "I" [In law.] The receiving of a rent* 
whereby the giver binds himself* for ever, to allow 
a former fact done by another, whether it be in 
itself good or bad. Cowel.*~-\\n commerce*] The 
acknowledgement of being accountable for the pay- 
ment of a sum at a given period: as, the bill has 
been presented for acceptance. 

Acceptation, n. s. [from accept.*] 

1^ Reception, whether good or bod. This large sense 
seems noWvholly out of use., 

Yet, poor soul ! knowft ho no other, hut that I do suspect, 
neglect, yea, md detest him 1 Tor, every day, he finds one way 
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or other to set forth himself unto me,* but jdhkkF warded 
'with the kke coldness of acceptation! r /’ b. ii. 

4 What k new finds better acceptation, than what is good or 
geex. . 4 ' - Denham, Sophy. 

2. Good reception ; acceptance. 

Chin, envious of the acceptation of his brother’s prayer and 
, sacrifice, slewnfbl; making himself the first manslayer, and his 
brother the fost martyr. Ralegh, History of the W arid.* b. i. 

3. The state of being acceptable ; regard. 

Some things, although not sdtfequired of necessity, that, to 
leave them undone, excludeth Trym salvation, are notwith- 
standing of so great dignity and acceptation with God, that 
most ample reward in heaven is laid up tor them. Hooker , l>. ii. 

They have those enjoyments billy as the consequences of the 
state of esteem and acceptation they arc in with their parents 
and governourtf.' Locke on Education , § 5 j. 

4. Acceptance in the juridical sense. This sense oc- 
curs rarely. 

As, in order to the passing away a thing by gift, there is re- 
quired a surrender of all right on his part that gives ; so there 
* is required also an acceptation oil his part to whom it is given. 

South, Sermons . 

5. The meaning of a^wofxl, as it is commonly re- 
ceived. 

Thereupon the earl of Lauderdale made a discourse upon 
the several questions, ^nd what acceptation these words and 
expressions had. Clarendon , b. viii. 

All matter is either fluid or solid, in a large acceptation of 
the words, that they may comprehend even all the middle de- 
grees between extreme fixedness and coherency, and the most 
rapid intestine motion of the particles of bodies. Bentley, Scrm. 

Acce'pter.^ n. s. [front accept .] “The person that 
accepts. 

God is no accepter of persons ; neither riches nor poverty 
are a means to procure his favour. Chillingworth, Serin. 3. 

AccepTiLa'tion.-^ 7 i. s. [accept ilatin, Lat.] A term 
of the civil law, importing the remission T>f a debt 
by an acquittance from the creditor, testifying the 
receipt of money which has never been paid. 

This payment or imaginary discharge of a debt, is made from 
the creditor to a debtor in this form : Tic ns tu pas pour eu , el 
receu cc fjuc jc Cay promts ? says the debtor ; whereto the other 
answers, Ouyjc le tints. Cot grace. 

AcceVtion.^' 71. s. [deception, Fr. from accept io, Lat.] 

1. The received sense of a word ; the meaning ; V liith 
however, Dr. Johnson says, is not in use. • 

That this hath been esteemed the due and proper deception 
of this word, I shall testify by one evidence, which gave me 
the first Jklllt of this notidflfc Hammond on Fundamentals. 

To let pass the original sense and diverse accept ions of the 
word. B/j. Halt, Cases of Conscience. 

Belief hath two deceptions most considerably; one more ge- 
neral and popular, the other more restrained and artificial. 

Barrow , E.rpas. of the Creed, Works, i. 359. 

2. Acceptance ; the state of being accepted. 

Neither those places of the scripture before alleged, neither 
the doctrine of the blessed martyr Cyprian, neither any other 
godly and learned man, when they, in extolling the dignity, 
profit, fruit, and effect, of virtuous and liberal aims, do sn\ 
that it waslieth away sins, and bringeth us to the favour of 
God, do mean that our work and charitable deeds is the ori- 
ginal cause of our deception before God. 

Homilies , b, ii. of Alms-Deeds. 

Acce'ptive.# adj. {[from accept,] Ready to accept. 
The people generally are very acceptive , and apt to applaud 
any meritablc work. B.Jonson , Case is altered , ii. 7. 

ACCE'SS.'f’ w. $, [In some of its senses, it seems de- 
emed from acccssus ; in other's, from acccssio, Lat. 
acces, Fr. It is found often in modern works, witli 
the accent on the first syllable.] 

I. The way by which any thing may be approached 
The acM! of the town was only by ftweek of land. Bacon . 
There remained very advailta^iouB accesses for temptation:) 
ter eater and invade men, tile fortifications being very slender, 
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little knowledge of immortality, or any: thing beyond this fife, 

* and no assurance that repentance would he admitted for- am. 

Hammond on Fundamentals, 
And here the access a gloomy grove defends t . ■> 

And here the unqpvigable lake extends, • 

OVr whose unhappy waters, void of light, § • 

No bird presumes to steer his airy flight. l)ryden,^Sneid, vi. 

2. The means or liberty of approaching* either to 

things or tnen. A ~ 

When we are wrong'd, and would unfold our griefk, 

We are deny’d access unto his person, 

Ev’n by those men that most have done us 1, wrong. Shakspcare. 

They go commission’d to require a peace. 

And carry present** to procure access, Dryden, JEtocid, vii. 209. 

lie grants wnat they besought ; 1 

instructed that to God is no access 
Without Mediator, whose high office now 
Moses in figure beftrs. Millon, P. L, xii. *39. 

3. EncreaSe; enlargement; addition. - f 

The gold was accumulated, and store of treasure, for the most 
part ; but the silver is still growing. Besides, infinite is the 
access of territory and empire by the same enterprise. 

Bacon , Holy War. 

Nor think superfluous their aid ; 

1, from the influence of tny looks, receive 
Access in every virtue ; in thy sight 

More wise, mor^ watchful, stronger. Milton, P. L. b.ix. 

Although to opinion there be man} pods, may seem an access 
in religion, and such a# cannot at all consiA vyith atheism, yet 
doth it deductively, and upon inference, include the same ; for 
unity is the inseparable and essential attribute of Deity. 

Brown , Vulg. Err . h 10 . 

The reputation 

Of virtuous actions past, if not kept up 
With an access, and fresh supply yf new ones, 

Is lost and soon forgotten. Denham , Sophy, 

4. It is sometimes used, .Dr. Johnson says, after the 

French, to signify the returns or fits of a distemper; 
but that this sense seems yet scarcely received into 
our language ; to which, however, 1 do not accede. 
In this sense it is a word frequently occurring in 
the works of the father of English poetry; ami 
common in later authors. Mr. ihmeher has also 
observed that the glossaries pronounce the word 
to be common in # Lancasliire, Northumberland, ami 
Scotland, as demoting the ague. The French acces 
(Icjievre is also traced to the Latin. V Alii e tribus 
putcis pari men sura aquas iniscent, et. prolibant novo 
fietili : reliqmim dant in tertiftnis acccssu febriunx 
1)11)011(111111.” Plin^Nat. I list. 1 . xxviii. c. 4. The 
Italians use acces so for a fa of an ague, Sec 
FI olio's Dictionary. • 

Upon him he had an lioto aecesse, 

Thaf day bj da} him shoke full pitouslie. 

’• * Chancre, Black Knight, ver. 136. 

If a man take their seeds {the seeds of the coloquintida] of 
even number, mid hang them about the neck or arms of them 
that have the ague, they will dri\e the ncccw, or fit, away. 

Holland, Tr. of Pliny, ii. 38. 
The first accesses of this sickness. Dunne's 1 Jr col ions, p. 35. 
For all relapses meko diseast^ 

More desperate than their first accesses. II mlihras, 

'(here were man* very apparent suspicions of his bcihg 
poisoned: for though the first at cess looked like an apoplexy, 

\ et it was plain in the progress of it that it was no apoplex y. ‘ 
Burnet, Hist, of his own Time , 1685 . 
AVcessariiav* adv, [from accessary,] In tfie man- 
ner of an accessary. Min she it. 

A'ccessakini^s. 11. s, [from accessary,] The state of 
H being accessary. f ^ 

Perhaps this will draw us into a negative accestat incss to the 
mischids. f „ , Decay of Tidy 

Ac cessary, adj, [A corruption*, as it seems, of the 
word accessory , which coo 5 but«iow more commonly 
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used than the proper word.] That which, with- 
out being the chief constituent of a crime, con- 
tributes to it. But it |iad formerly a good and 
general sense. 

1 As for those thing! that are accessary h&eunto, those tilings 
» s ? T 0, !5 *• thc w ?y of salvation; &c. Hooker , b. iii. § 3. 

He naa taken upon him title government of Hull, without any 
apprehension or unaginatioii, that it would ever make him ac- 
cneaiy to rebellion. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Accessary.# n* s. Formerly used in the senses of 
Accessory, which see. 

Accessible. - !" adj. [accessibilis, Lat. accessible , Fr.] 
lliat which may be approached ; that which wc may 
reach or arrive at. * 

It is applied both tq persons and things, with the 
particle to, and without it. 

Some lie more open to our senses and daily Observation; 
others arc more occult and hidden, and though accessible, in 
tome measure, to our senses, yet not without great search and 
scrutiny, or some happy accident. Hale , Origin of Mankind. 

Those things, which were indeed inexplicable, have been 
rackt and tortured to discover themselves, while thc plainer 
and more accessible truths, as if despicable while easy, are 
clouded and obscured. Decay of Piety. 

As an island, we are accessible on every side, and exposed to 
perpetual invasions; against which it is impossible to fortify our- 
selves sufficiently, without a power at sea. Addison , Freeholder. 

It [charity] is most frankly accessible, most affable, most trac- 
table, most sociable, most apt to interchange good offices. 

Barrow's Works, i. a 60. 
In conversation, the tempers of men arc open and accessible , 
their attention is awake, and their minds disposed to receive the 
strongest impressions; and what is spoken is generally more 
affecting, and more apposite to particular occasions. Rogers. 
Accession.'!" n. s. [ accrssiv , Lilt, accession , Fr.] 

1. Encreu.se by something added, enlargement, aug- 
mentation. 

Nor could all the king’s bounties, nor his own large accessions, 
raise a fortune to his heir; but after vast sums of money, anti 
great wealth gotten, he died unhunented. Clarendon. 

There would not have been found the difference here set 
down betwixt the force of thc air, when expanded, and what 
that force should have Inieti according to the theory, but that 
the included inch of air received some little accession during the 
trial. _ Bfiylc, Spring tf the Air. 

The wisest among the nobles began to apprehend the growing 
power of the people; and therefore, knowing what ail accession 
thereof would accrue to them, by such an addition of property, 
used all means to prevent it. Swift. 

Charity, indeed, and w'orks of munificence are the proper dis- 
l4 charge of such over-proportioned accessions, and thc only virtn- 
4 ous enjoyment of them. Rogers, Serm. 

2. The act of comirnf to, or joining one’s self to 5 as, 
accession to a confederacy. 

Beside, what wise oljjections he prepares 
Against my late accession to thc wars r 
Does not the fool perceive his argument 
Is w’ith innfirre force against Achilles bent ? Dryden , Fables. 

I am free from any accession by knowledge, contriving, counsel, 
or any other w ay, to his late majesty’s death. 

Mar. of Argylc, Speech on the Scaffold. 

3. The act of arriving at’; as, thc king’s accession to 
the throne. 

King Edward after his restoration, or rnthofe first accession to 
the crown, ever appeared more favourable and partial to the 
Normans than was well relented by his English subjects in gene- 
rt| h Temple, fair. Hist, of England. 

4. Approach. 

Should steady spring exclude summer’s avulsion? 

Or summer spoil the spring with furious hot oppression ? ^ 

' rrL u • 7 « More, Song of the Soul, %. iii, § 4. 

,5. ihc beginning of a paroxysm, like access . 

These disabilities may be increased by the accession of bodily 
distempers. ' South, Serm. ix. 243. 

• IO 
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A'ccessorily. adv. [from accessory*] In the igiannc? 
of' a q accessory. 

A'Ccessory. adj. Joined to aftbtber. thing, bo as to 
increase it; additional. » 

In this kind there is not the least action, but it doth some- 
what make to thc accessory augmentation of our bliss. Hooker r 

Accessory. n.s. [ accessorius , Lat. accessoijre, Fr. 
This word, wliicli had anciently a general signifi- 
cation, is now almost confined to forms of law.] 

1. Applied to persons. r 

A man that is guilty of a felonious offence, not principally, 
but by participation; as, by commandment, advice, or con- 
cealment. And a man iftay lie accessory to the offence of an- 
other, after two sorts, by the common law, or by statute : and, 
by the common law, two ways also ; that is, before or after the 
fact. Before the fact ; as, when one commanded! or advfseth 
another to commit a felony, and is not present at the execution 
thereof;, for his presence makes him also a principal ; where- 
fore there cannot he an arccAsory before the fact itt manslaughter ; 
because nfunslaughtcr is sudden and not prepensed. . Accessory 
after the fact, is, when one receivctli him, whom he kuowclh to 
have committed felony. Aceeisoryflsy statute, is lie that abets, 
counsels, or hides any man committing, or having committed 
an offence made felony by statute. Coivcf. 

By the c<v.ninou law, the accessories cannot he proceeded 
against, till the principal has received his trial. 

Sjienscr, State of Ireland. 

But pause, my soul ! and study, ere thou fall 
On accidental joys, tli* essential. 

Still before accessories do abide 

A trial, must the principal he trv’d. Donne. 

*■ * Nowh ere all transform’d 
Alike, to scrpK^nts all, as accessories 

To his hold riot. Milton, P. L. x. 520. 

2. Applied to thin*. 

An accessory is said to he that which docs accede^ into some 
principal fact or thing in law; and, as such, generally speaking, 
follows the reason and nature of its principal. Ayliffe. 

3. That which advances a design; he who contributes 
towards it. 

When there is joy in the presence of the angels of God fora 
sinner that repents, he may he an immediate accessory to that 
blessed triumph, and be concerned beyond the rate of a bare 
spectator. Fell, Life if Hammond, $ 3. 

Diet was a casual thing, and an accessory to their lives, 
who. were bred in Parthian education, and had uothin^ until 
they could catch it. Clayton, Xotrs on Don Quit. iv. 21. 

A'cViDENCE.'f' ji. $. [a corruption of accidents, from 
accidentia , Lat. It is written accedence by Milton, 
ns accident ianj is wri t ten acccdenti aiy by bislmp 
Morton.] The little book containing the first 
rudiments of grammar, and explaining the proper- 
ties of the v eight parts of speech. 

I do confess I do want eloquence. 

And never yet did learn mine accidence. Taylor the Water-poet* 

Learning first the accedence then the grammar. 

Milton , Accedence commenced Grammar. 
A'CCIDENT. ti. s. [ accidens , Lat.] * 

1. The property or quality of any being, which may' 
be separated from it, at least in thought. 

If she were but the body’s accident, 

And her sole being did in it subsist. 

As white in snow, she might herself absent. 

And in thc body’s substance not be mist’d. Sir John Davies. 

An accidental mode, or an aicidenl, is such a mode as is not 
neccessary to the being of a thing; for the subject may be with- 
01ft it, and yet remain of thc same nature that it was before; 
or it U that mode which mf be separated or abolished worn 1 Us 
subject. ; Watts, Logtck. 

2. In grammar, the property of a word. 

The learning of ayjanguuge is nothing else but the informing 
' of ourselves,^ what composures of letters are, by consent and 
institution, to rigrtflrouch certain notions of things, With their 
modalities and ctfijents. * Holder, Element* of Speech. 

\ 
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3. Tlvat which happens unforeseen; casuoitft ehance. 

General laws ore like general rules in Recording 

whereubto, y no wise wan will desire lilmsdf to bfc- cured, if 
t/iere be joined with his disease softie special aaddent,\x\ regard 
whereof, that whereby others in the same infirmity, but without 
thejike accident , recover health# would be, to him, either hurt- 
fill, or, at thcflmst, unprofitable. v 1 looker , v. 9. 

The flood, and other aeddents of time, made it one common 
field mid pasture with the land of Eden. Iialcgh , llut. World. 

Our joy is turn'd 
Into perplexity, and new amaze,* 

For whither is lie gone ? What accident • 

Hath rapt him frofii us ? Milton , P. R. 

And trivial accidents shall be fbrborn, 

.'hat others may have time to take flieir turn. Dri/den, Fables . 

r he reformation owed nothing to the good intentions of 
king* Henry. He was only an instrument of it (as the logicians 
speak’, by accident. Sunft, Miscall. 

AcciaEntal.'J* n. s. [accidental, Fr. Sec Accident.] 
A^ropcity. nonessential. * * 0 

» r i ;iis similitude consisted) partly in essentials, or* the likeness 
of nature; partly in accidentals or the likeness in figure, or 
affections. ^ • Pearson on the Creed. Art. t. 

Conceive, as much as von can, of the essentials of any sub- 
ject, before you consider its accidentals. W atts, Logick. 

Accidental. adj. [from accident .] # 

1. Having the qualify of an accident, noncssential ; 
used with the particle to , before that in which the 
accident inheres. 

A distinction is to be made between what pleases naturally in 
itself, and what pldhses upon the account of machines, actors, 
dances, and circumstances, which are merely arid dental to the 
tragedy. liumer , Tragedies of the last Age. 

This is accidental to a state of religion, and therefore ought to 
be reckoned among the ordinary difficulties of it. Tittotson. 
t f Casual, fortuitous, happening by chance. 

Thy sTn's not accidental f, but a trade. 

Shakspeare , Meal. for Mcas . 

So shall you hear 

Of accidental judgements, casual slaughters; 

Of deaths put on by cunning, and forc’d cause. 

Shakspeare , JIamlet . 

Look upon things of the most accidental and mutable nature ; 
accidental in their production, and mutable in their continu- 
ance; yet God’s prescience of them is as certain in him, as the 
memory of them is, or can be, in us. South , Scrm. 

3. In the following passage it seems to signify adven- 
titious. 

Ay, such a" minister as wind to Fire, 

That adds an accidental fierceness to 

Its natural fury. Denham's Sophy. 

Accidentally, adv. [from accidental .] 
r. After an accidental manner; .noncssentially. 

Other points no less concern the commonwealth, though blit 
accidentally depending upon the former. Spenser , State of Ircl. 

I conclude cholcr accidentally bitter, and acrimonious, but 
not in itself. Harvey on Consumptions. 

2/ Casually, fortuitously. 

* Although virtuous men do sometimes accidentally make their 
way to preferment, yet the world is so corrupted, that no man 
can reasonably hope to be rewarded in it, merely upon account 
1 Swift, Aliscclt. 


of his virtue. 

AqcjDK'NTALNEss. n, s, [from accidental .] 
of being accidental. 

Acciden'tiahy.* adj. [from accidence .] 
to the accidents or accidence. 

You know the word 11 sacerdotes” to signify priests, and not 
thp lav-people, which every actedentiary boy in schools kneweth 
as well »s you. w Morton's Discharge , p. 1 86. 

Acci'went. w. s. [accipiem, Lat.] A receiver, per- 
haps sometimes used for recipient Diet 

To Acci'te.^ v. ft. [Dr. Johnson derives this from 
the doubtful word accito j Mf. E^uclier, l;jrpm acci- 
Ut*> the partidiple of the yreter tense of the verb 
tol. 1. 


The quality 
Diet. 
Belonging 


t amor, to bo sent for, or summoned. The word is 
now written cited j] To call ; tCLSummon ; a word 
not in tise now. g 

Our Coronation done, we will accite 
(As I before remember’d) all our state ; g # # 

And, heaven consigning to my good intents, * 

No prince, no peer, shall have just cause to say, 

Heaven shorten Harry’s happy life one day. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

He underfoot hath trodden in my sight "" . 

My strong men ; he did company ao<nfe 

To break my young men. Donne's Poems, p. ^4. 

To ACjCLA'lM.# v. n. [Lat. aedetmn. Dr. Johnson 
erroneously says that this verb is lost. See the 
substantive Acclaim.] b To applaud. 

That, which is the purer from errour and corruption, mu*t 
take the wall, maugri; all the louc^ throats of urclahiung pur<iMlc». 

lip. Hall, Remains, p.403. 

Attended by a glad acclaiming train 
Of those he rescued had from gaping hell, • 

Then turn’d the knight. Thomson, Castle of Tndol. c. %. 

Accla'jm.'}'* n. s. [aedama, Lnt. from which probably 
first the verb acclaim , now lost, Dr. Johnson says, 
but not accurately ; and then the noun.] A shout 
of praise, acclamation. 

Back from pursuit thy Powers, with loud acclaim , 

Thee only extolPd. Milton , P. L. iii. 39 j. 

'The herald ends ; Ac vaulted firmament • 

With loud acclaims, aiuf vast applause, is rent. Dryden, Fables. 

Acclamat ion.^ n. s. [accJavtalio, Lat.] # 

1. Shouts of applause; such as those with which a 
victorious army salutes the general. 

it hath been the custom of Christian men, in token of the. 
greater reverence, to stand, to utfer certain words of acclama- 
tion, and, at the name of Jesus, to bow. Hooker, v. 19. 

Gladly tlifcn he mix’d 

Among those friendly Powers, who him receiv’d 
With joy, and acclamations loud, that one, , 

That, of so many myriads full’ 11, yet one 

Return’d, not lost. Milton , P . L. vi. zj. 

Such an enchantment is there in words, and so fine a tiling 
does it seem to some, to he ruined plausibly, and to be ushered 
to their destruction with panegyrics, and acclamation. South. 

2 . Unanimous and immediate election. 

When they [the SunonsJ consented to any thing, it was rather 
in the way of acclamation, than by the exercise or a deliberative 
voice, or a regular assent or negative. 

Burke, Abr. Eng. Hist. ii. 7. 

Accla'matory.* adj. [from acclaim .] Pertaining 
to acclamation. 

ACCLI'VE.# adj. »[Lat. acclivis.'] Rising. 

From hence to Gorhambery is about a little mile, the way 
easily ascending, hardly so acclive asti desk. 

Letters, Aubrey's Ace. of Verulam, ii. ayi. 

Acclivity, n. s. [from acclivus , Lat.] The steep- 
ness of slope of a line inclining to the horizon, 
reckoned upwards; as, the ascent of an hill is the 
acclivity, the descent is the declivity. Qjrincy. 

The men, leaving their wives and younger children below, 
do, not without some difficulty, clumber up the orctivities, drag- 
ging their kino with them, wjjere they iced them, and milk 
them, and make butter and cheese, and do all the dairy work. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Accu'vous. mtj. [acclivus, Lat.] Rising with a slope. 

To A(;clo / y. i~ v. a. [Junius .refers the etymology 
of this word to clog ; which indeed seems to give oc- 
casionally the same meaning. Others cite the Fr. 
clone v, to l(*'k up, from claudo. The Promptuarium 
Parvulorum gives acclavo . The modern word is 
chnp~] f 

1. To fill up r in an ill sense; to croud, to stuff full; 
• word almost obsolete. 
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At the well-head the purest streams arise : 

But mucky filth his branching arms annoys, tw 

And with uncomely weeds the gentle wave acdoys. 4 ^ * 

r . ' Spenser, F. Q. 1 i.ix. 3. 

% To lill lo satiety ; in winch sense t^cnj is still in use. 
They that escape best in the template zone, would be ac- 
cloycd with long nights, very tedious, no less than forty days. 

Ray on the Creation. 

To AccO'iL. v. ju See Coil. To croud, to keep a coil 
about, to bustle, to be iua hurry; awordnowout of use. 

About the cauldron many cooks nccoiPd , 

With hooks aud ladles, as need did require ; 

The while the viands in the vessel boil’d, f 

They did about their business sweat, and sorely toil’d. 

Spenser , l‘\ Q. ii. ix. 3. 

A'ccolent. 7i. <?. [ nccolcW) Lat.] lie that inhabits 
near a place ; a borderer. Did. 

Acco'mmodablk. tidy. [ciccommodabilis, Lat.] That 
wlifcli may be fitted ; with the particle to. 

As there is infinite variety in the circumstances of persons, 
tilings, actions times, and places; so we must be furnished with 
such general rules as are accommodable to all this variety, by a 
wise judgement and discretion. Watts , Logick. 

Acco'mmodabllness.# n.s. The capability of accom- 
modating. 

To ACCOMMODATE. v. a . [acivmmodo, Lat.] 

1 . To supply with conveniencies, of any kind. Some- 
times having with. 

These three, 

(The rest do nothing,) with this word, stand, stand, 
Accommodated by the' place, (more charming 
With their own nobleness, which could have turn’d 
A. distaff to a lance,) gildo l pale looks. Shakspeare, Cymb. 

He, for his part, would so accommodate him noth all things 
necessary, as he might enter into the town w ith decency and au- 
thority due to his person. , Shelton, Trans, of D.Qitix. i. iv. 1 ?. 

2. With the particle to, to adapt, to fit, to make con- 
sistent with. 

He had altered many things, not that they were not natural 
before, but that he might accommodate himself to the age in 
which he lived. JJryden on Dram. Poet. 

’Twas his misfortune to light upon an hypothesis, that could 
not be accommodated to the nature of things, aud human 
affairs ; his principles could not be made to agree with that con- 
stitution and order which God had settled in the w arid. Locke . 
3* Without to. 

If my lord of Ormond, in this interim, doth accommodate things 
well, (as it is said he doth,) I take it, lie hath always good un- 
derstanding with your lordship. Bacon to the Earl of Essex, 
Mankind by tradition had learned to accommodate the wor- 
ship of their God by appropriating some place to that use. 

*)'■ Alede, It evrre nee of God's House, p. 5. 

4. To reconcile ; to adjust what seems inconsistent 
or at variance ; to make consistency appear. 

Part, know how to accommodate St. James and St. Paul bet- 
ter thaii some late reconcilers. Harris. 

The dispute between the king and the pope was accommodated, 

Lowth , Life of Wykeham , § 3. 

5. Phillips, in liis Dictionary, defines this word thus ; 
To fit, tp apply ; also to lend. In this last sense it 
is still used among monied men; who advance sums, 
they say, by way of accommodation. 

To Acco'mmodate. v. n. To be conformable to. 

They make tlte particular ensigns of the t\mve tribes accom- 
modate unto the twelve signs of the zodiack. Brown , 

Neither sort of chy mists have duly considered how great va- 
riety there is in the textures and consistencies of compound 
bodies ; and how little the consistence and duration of many 
of them seem to accommodate and be explicable* by the proposed 
notion. . Boyle, Sccpt. Chynu' 

Acco'mmodate. adj. [accmnmodQtusy Lat.] Suitable, 
fit ; used sometimes with the puyticle for, but more 
frequently with to. 
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They.#* so acted, and directed by nqture, as to cost their 
eggs in such places as are most acvommodqt^for the exclusion 
ofthefr young, and where there is food ready for thentfio soon 
as they be hatched. Ray On the Creation. 

In these cases, we examine the why, the what, and the hew, 
of things, and propose means accommodate to the end. 

, v L’ Estrange. 

God did not primarily intend to appoint this way of worship, 
anfl to impose it upon them as that which was most proper apd 
agreeable to him, hut that he condescended to it as most Accom- 
modate to their present static and inclination# TidQtson~ 

Acco'iftMODATELY.'j* a:lv. [from accommodate .] Suit- 
ably, fitly. 

Of all these [causes] jyitfftds his wisdom held fit to give an 
account accommmiatcty to the capacity of the people. 

More, Conj. Cahh: p. 130. 
Acco'mmodateness. n.s. [from accommodate Fitness. 

J haul now shown the fitness and suitableness of the Gospel 
to the end tpr which it was designed, in that it is furnished with 
all tho.scnrguments of credibility that may beget assent in ra- 
tional persons ; hut its aptness and aecommodatenns to the . 
great purpose of men’s salvation may further b# demonstrated. 

o Hally well, Sav. of Souls , p, 80. 

ArcoMMODA'TioN.'f* ti. s. [from accommodate.'] 

1. Provision of couvcnioncies. 

We read of the prophet’s accommodation and furniture in the 
house of the Shunamitc, (11 Kings, IV. 10.) a little chamber, a 
table, a stool, and a candlestick.- South , Serm. ix, 276. 

Ambition, or untimely desire of promotion to an higher state, 
or place, under colour of accommodation or necessary provision, 
is n common temptation to men of emiivmcy, especially being 
single men. Herbert , Country Parson , ch. 9. 

2. Iii tfio plural, convcnicncics, things requisite to ease 
or refreshment. 

The king’s commissioners were to have such accommodations , 
as the other thought fit to leave to them; who had been very 
civil to the king’s commissioners. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Though there is no violence used to drive out an inhabitant, 
yet bad accommodations will make him dislodge. 

South, Serm , ix. 15 7. 

3. Adaptation, fitness; with the particle to. 

Indeed that disputing physiology is no accommodation loyo ur 
designs, which are not to teach men to cant endlessly about 
materia arid forma. G la nettle. Scepsis. 

The organization of the body, with accommodation to its func- 
tions, is fitted with the most curious mechanism. Hale, Origin. 

4. Without to. 

1 am neither prophet nor proplietick prelate, blit account it 
enough for my purpose, if! can bring my present business and 
the text together, not by design, but accomnuxlaiion. 

South , Serm . v. 57, 

5. Having with. 

Socinus’s main design, or pretence at least, was to bring all 
the mysteries of Christianity to a full accommodation with the 
general notions of man’s reason ; and so far the design was, 
no doubt, fair and laudable enough, had it kept within' the 
bounds of u sober prosecution. South, Serm . v. i%y. 

6 * Composition of a difference, reconciliation, adjust- 
ment. 

The discords of the citizens, used to be healed by accommoda- 
tions, were decided by the sword. 

, Vamhmv , Disc, on the Civ. Wars of Rome. 
So great a demand, as the bishop had upon his predecessor’s 
executors for dilapidations, could not \o.ry soon, or very easily, 
be brought to an accommodation: however, the account was at 
lost settled between them without proceeding on either side to 
any action at law. Lowth , Life of Wykeham, § 3, 

Acco'mmodatoii.# 7i. s. He who manages or adjusts 
a thing. 

Mahomet wanted the refinement of our modem accummodittori, 
Warburlon , Jloct. of Grace, ii. 331. 

Acco'mpanable. tidy* [from attbmpany.’] Sociable ; 
g. word now not tfeed. ' . 1 

A show, as it weffyofun accompanable solitariness, and of a 
civil wiwftesfc • f- ” Sidney, sfread. i. d# 
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Accompanied ru s. [from accompany $ person 

that makes part of the company; companion# Diet . 

A cco'mp an when t. # n. s. [from accompany*} . That 
Mvhicli atfonds u tiling or person. 

Modern composers judiciously affix a violin accompaniment 
to ftie vocal pu{t. * Mason on Church Music, p. 74 » 

Without the accompaniment of the scenery and action of the 
Oftetaf without the assistance either of the scene-painter # or of 
the poet, or of both, the instrumental music of the orchestra 
could produce none of the effect* which are here ascribed to if. 

A. Syiifh on the Imitative* Arts, ii. 

Anger is drawn* with great force, and his accompaniments are 
bojdly feigned. ,. s jVarton, Hist . of Eng. Poetry. 

Just enough of the towering structure is shewn, to make ail 
accompanimenfto the tufted expanse of venerable verdure, and 
to compose a picturesque association. 

Wart on, Epics to MiltoiCs Smaller Poems. 

To ACCO'MPANWj- v. a. [accompagiicr, Fr.*J 

f , To be with another a* a companion. It fs used both 
0 of persons and things. 

Go visit her, in her chaste bower of rest, 

Accompany d with angel-like Relights. Spenser , Sonnet iii. 

The great business of the senses being to make us take no- 
tice of what hurts or advantages the body, it is widely ordered by 
nature that pain should accompany the reception of several 
ideas. * Lode. 

As folly is usually tfccompankd with perverseness, so it is 
here. Swift, Short View of Ireland. 

2,. To have commerce with another sex ; as Johnson 
explains converse. Our old dictionaries notice this 
sense of the word : “ Dishonestly to accompany a 
woman; to constuprato.” Cockcram. Sir 1 . Smith 
uses the verb company in the same signification. 
See also Accompany, v. ;/. 

In gross darkness the phnsma, having assumed a bodily shape, 
or otherwise representation, accompanies her, at least as she 
imagines. Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 374. 

To Acco'mpany.'F v. n. 

r. To associate with ; to become a companion to. 

No man in e flee I doth ar company with others, but lie leurnetb, 
ere he is aware, some gesture, voice, or fashion. 

Paeon , Xat. Ifist. 

*2. To cohabit. 

The king — took the maid away with him, advanced her 
above her lady, loved her, and accompanied with her oply, till 
ho ijiamed Elfridu. Milton , Hist, of Eng. b. v. 

Ace o'mplice. n. s. [complice, Fr. from complex, a 
word in the barbarous Latin, much in use.] 

An Associate, a partaker; usually in an ill sense. 

There were several scandalous reports industriously spread 
liy Wood and his accomplices , to discourage all opposition 
against his infamous project. Swift. 

2. A partner, or eo-opcralor ; in a sense mdiflerent. 

Jf a tongue would he talking without a mouth, what could it 
have done, when it had all its organs of speech, and accom- 
plices of sound, about it. Addison , Spectator , No. a 4 7. 

3. It k used with the particle to before a thing, and 
tvith before a person. 

Childless Arturius, vastly rich before, 

Thus by his losses multiplies his store, ^ 

1 Suspected for accomplice to the lire, 

That burnt his palace hut to build it higher. Drydcn , Juv. Sat . 

Who, should they steal, for want of his relief*, 

He judg’d himself accomplice with the thief. Drydeti, 

To ACCO'MPLISH. v. a. [accomplir, Fr. from com* 
pleo 9 Lat.] 

.1. To complete, to execute fully 5 as, to accomplish a 
• design. 

He that i* far off shall die of the pestilence, and he that is 
near shall fall by the sword, and he that remuinetb, and is be. 
aieged, shall die by the famine, . Thustfwill I accomplish my 
fury updo them. * „ Euthkl, vi. I*. 

3* To complete t period ofti(pe. 
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He woultf accomplish seventy years in the desolations of Je- 
• fUsalem. Daniel, ix. 2. 

3. To fulfil ; as, a prophecy. 

The vision, $ f 

Which I made kr*nvn to Lucius crc the stroke • 

Of this yet scarce cold battle, at this instant / • 

Is full accomplish'd. Shakspeare, Cymh. 

We sec every day those events exactly accomplished, which 
our Saviour.foretold at so great a distance. v Addison. 

4. To gain, to obtain. 

Tell him from me (as he will win my love) 

He hear himself with honourable action ; 

Sucli as lie hath observ’d in noble ladies 

Unto their lords, by them accomplished. Shahpearc , Tam. of S. 

I’ll make my heaven in a lady’-* lap. 

Oil miserable thought, and mofe unlikely, 

Than to accomplish twenty golden crow n*. Shakspeare , Hen. V. 

5. To adorn, or furnish, either mind or hotly. 

• From the tents 

The armourers accomplishing the knights, • 

With busy hammers closing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. Shakspeare. Hen. V. 

Accomplish amj:. & adj. Capable of accomplish- 

ment. 

Accomplished, part. adj. 

1. Complete in some qualification. 

For who experts that, under u tutor, it voting gentleman 
should be an accomplice / puhlick orator or logician. Locke. 

2. Elegant; finished* in respect of embellishments ; 
used commonly of acquired qualifications, without 
including moral excellence. 

The next 1 took to wife, 

O that I lievcr had ! fond wish too late. 

Was in the vale of Sorcc, Dalila,. 

That specious monster, my accomplish'd snare. Milton , S. A. 
Accomplished^- v. [from accomplish.*} The 
person that accomplishes. . 

Such inspiration ns this is no distractor from, but an arconi- 
plishcr and enlarger of, human faculties. 

More, Coiij. Cahh. Prcf. A. 7. b. 
Mainlined did not make good his pretences of being the last 
acromplnhcr of the mosaical economy. 

L. Addison. Life of Mahumcd, p. 41. 
Accomplishment, n. s. [accompli ssement, Fr.] 

1. Completion, full* performance, perfection. 

This would he the accomplishment of their common felicity, 
in case, by their evil, either through destiny or advice, they 
suffered not the occasion to he lost. Sir fjuhn Haywood . 

Thereby lie might evade the accomplishment of those afflic- 
tions, lie now hut gradually cndurcth. Brown , Vu/g. Err. 

He thought it impossible: to find, in any one body, all those 
perfections which he sought for the accomplishment of a Helena; 
because nature, in any individual person, makes nothing that is 
perfect in all its parts. • lhyden, Dufrcs . Prcf. 

2. Completion ; as, of a prophecy. 

Tiff miraculous success of the apostles preaching, and the. 
(iccomplisinncnt of many of their predictions, which, to those 
ear!} Christians, were matters of faith only, are, to us, mat* 
trrs of sight and experience. Attcebury, Sermons 

3. Embellishment, elegance, ornament of mind or 
body. 

Young heirs, and elder brothers, from their own reflecting 
upon the estates they are born <0, and therefore thinking all 
other accomplishments unnecessary, are of no manner of use but 
to keep up their families. Addison, Spectator , No. 113. 

4. The act rif obtaining or perfecting any thing; 
attainment; completion. • 

The means suggested by policy and worldly wisdom, for the 
attainment of those earthly enjoyments, arc unfit for that pur- 
pose, not on h- 1 upon the account of their insufficiency for, but 
also of their frequent opposition and contrariety to, the accom* 
jdishmenl of such cuds. South, Sermons. 

ACCO'MCT.w. j. [Fir. compter and fompte, anciently 
accompter, Skinner.] An account, a reckoning. 
See Account. 
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Tho soul may have time to calUtself to ft just acoompl of all 
tilings past, by means whereof repentance is perfected. * . 

Hooker, 46. 

Each Christmas they accompts did clear ; 

And wound their bottom round the year. - Prior. 

Acco'hptadij^.* adj. Account fe}e, 
v. l am deaf, * 

And, following my drill, I dKf not stand 
Accomptable to reason. 

Praam, and FI. Span . Cur. A. and S. nit. 

Acco'mptant. 71. s. [yiccomptant, Fr.] A reckoner, 
computer. Se© ’ Acco u nt an t. 

As the accompt runs on, generally the accom plant goes 
backward. ‘ South, Sermons. 

Acco'mptincj-day. The day on which the reckoning 
is to be settled. 

To whom thou much doft owe, thoii much must pay ; 

Think on the debt against the ttccom pting-day. S[r J. Denham. 

To ACCORD. | w v. a. [Fr. accordcr ; derived, by 
some, from cor da, the string of a musical instrument, 
by others, from cor da, hearts; in the first, implying 
harmony , in the other, unity. ] 

1. To make agree; to adjust one tiling to another; 
with the particle to. 

The first sports the shepherds showed, were full of such 
leaps and gambols, as being accorded to the pipe which they 
bore in their mouths, even as they (fenced, made a right pic- 
ture of their chief god Pan, and his companions the satyrs. 

Sidney, b. i. 

Her hands accorded flic lute’s inusick to the voice; her pant- 
ing heart danced to the mudek. Sidney, b. ii. 

The lights and shades, whose well accorded jtritty 
Gives all the strength and colour of our life. Pope, 1 'Spist. 

2. To bring to agreement ; to compose ; to accommo- 
date. 

Men would not rest upon bare contracts without reducing 
the debt into a specialty, which created much certainty, and 
accorded many suits. Sir M. Hale. 

Which may better acwrd all difficulties. South , Sermons. 

3. To grant; as, he accorded his request. But it is 
rarely so used. 

To Acco'nn.T **• a. 

1. To agree, to suit one with another; with the par- 
ticle with. 

Things are often spoke, and seldom meant ; 

But that my' heart aecordcth with iny tongue. 

Seeing the deed is meritorious, 

And to preserve my sovereign from his foe. 

Shakspcarc , Hen. VI. 

Several of the main parts of Moses’s history, as concerning 
the flood, and j^lie first fathers of the several nations of the 
world, do very Well accord with the most ancient accounts of 
profane history. Til lot son, Sermoh i. 

Jarring interests of themselves create 
The according inusick of a wcll-mixt state. Pope. 

2. With the particle in. 

The lusty throstle, early nightingale. 

Accord in tune, though vary in their tale. 

B s Jomon, Masques. Vis. of Delight. 

Acco'ud. h, s. [accord, Fi\p 

1 . A compact; an agreement; adjustment of a differ- 
ence. 

There was no means for him to satisfy all obligations to God 
and man, but to oiler himself for u liiediatol^bf an accord and 

- peace between them. . Bacon's Hen. VI 7 . 

If both are natirty’d with this accprd. 

Swear by the laws of knighthood my sword. Drydcn , Fab. 

2 . Concmrencc, union of miftd. 

At last such grace I found, an< means 1 wftught, 

That I that My tb my apmiMc had won, ♦ . f 

Accord ©rfriends, doiKent of parents sought, % 

Affiance made, my happiness begun. Spenser, F. Q. 

, , They gathered themsetyfes togeth*., to fight with'Jpabua 
arid Israel, with one accord i Joshua$x. 

. h . * ; , \ 
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3; Harmony, just cbmajpomtence of one 

tjitng 

*j Beatty iil^lnng etterftM a }uat accord and ^ubM|iarmony 
of the timbers, anima^ l^ a health ful cohstjtutiob, 

. \ Duftesnoy, Prtf. 

4. Musical note. . ** ;V a 

Try if there were in one steeple two bells of unison, whether 
the striking of the one would move the other, more ifejft if it 
w6re another accord. Bacon, Nat. Hist . Nb*48T. 

We must not blame Apopo, but his lute. 

If fal^e accords from her false strings be sent. Sir J. Davies. 

5. Own accord ; voluntary motion : used both* of per- 
sons and things. 

Ne Guyon yet spake word, \ 

Till that they c:unc unto an iron do6>, 

Which to them open’d of its own accord. Spenser, F. Q. 

Will you blame any man for doing that of his own accord, 
which all men should be compelled to do, that are not willing 
of themselves. „ t Hooker. 

All animal substances, exposed to the air, turn alkaline of 
their own' 'amu-J; and some vegetables, by heat, will not turn' 
acid, but alkaline. A r but h not on Aliments. 

6. Action in speaking, correspondent to the words. 

Titus, I am come to talk with thee. — 

— No, not a word : how can I grace my talk, 

Wanting a hand to give it that accord ? Titus Andronieus. 

Acto'udajile.# adj. [Fr. One of our oldest adjec- 
tives, adopted immediately from the French.] 
Agreeable ; consonant. Not now in use. 

It is not discordahlc 

Unto my wordc, but arcontablc. flower, Conf. Am. B. 5. 

Acco'kiAnce.T n * s - [from accord.'] 

1. Agreement with a person; with the particle with. 

And prays he may in long accordance bide 
Jn//i that great worth which hath Mich wonders wrought. 

Fairfax, ii. st. 6j. 

2. Conformity to something. 

Hie only way of defining of sin, is, by the contrariety to the 
Will of God; as of good, by the accordance with that Will. 

Hammond oil Fundamentals. 

3. With lo. 

There are but two principal ways to understand every accord- 
ance to the Word of God. Bp. Morton , Ifpis. Asserted, p. 24. 

in accordance to which his generous freedom in alms and 
hospitality, he farther obliged his parishioners in the setting of 
theff tithes and dues belonging to him. 

Fell, Life of Hammond, § 1 . 

/ r . It is also used without any preposition. 

The best reason of accordance. 

Bp. A Tor Ion, Cath. Appeale , p. jot. 

Holy Athanasius interposed, shewing the in their own unknown, 
and unacknowledged accordance. Bp. Half, Remains , p. 61 . 

Aicohdancy.^ n.s. r I he same as Accordance. 

This accoiMancy shews, that it was the narrative imon which 
the persons acted, and which they had received from their 
teachers. Pfdty, View of the lCvid. of Christianity. 

Accordant. ^ adj. [accordant, Fr.] Dr. Johnson 
gives an example of this word in the sense of 
willing, in good humour : but says, that it is not in 
use. It is, however, in use ; and very justly, in the 
sense of consonant , or corresponding. The word, 
indeed, is properly the participle present of the 
verb accord; the termination of the present tense 
itbaing formerly, after the Latin idiom, ant and and; 
as, glitter and., walk and, ike. It is found indeed in 
our oldest writers. u Take in remembrance a 
tflle accordant unto this,” Gower, Conf Am. B. 6. 

The prince discovered that he loved vpur niece, and meant to 
acknowledge it this night in a dance* and, if hefowwl her accor- 
dant, he meant to take tluyprcscnt time by the top, and instantly 
break with you of Shukxpcarc, Much ado abthtf Nothing. 
..f It must lose ah power of pleasing, if novel arrangements of 
Wlodiop soiuujftto not rather load than follow {their accordant 

\ harmonies. % Mason on Church M'usicfe, p. 68, 

9* 
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Thou, BitiVmnity shalt lead alortg . .Vv*j 
The'aotvrdanl pawriom in their moral song, y 
And give ouj mental Concert truest harmony. Mason, FJfr'uUt , 
Acco'udantly.# ctdv. In an accordant manner. 
Acco^dkil £ w. $. 

Jtn accord*' 9 w ith, or asscntcr unto, another ; an assistant, 
helper^ favourer. Cuf grave hi V. Astipidalcur. 

Acc</rdinc,.^ prep. [from accord , of which is 
properly a participle, and fc is therefore never used 
blit with to!] » • 

1. in a manner suitable to, agreeably to, in propor- 
tion. v 

Our churches arc places provided, that the people might 
there assemble thcmscWcs in due and decent manner, according 
to their several degrees and orders. Hooker, v. 13. 

Our zeal, then, should he According to knowledge. And 
what kind of knowledge ? Without all question, first, according 
to the true, saving, evangelical* knowledge. It*shf>uld be no 
, cording to the Gospel, the whole Gospel : not onl \uccurUiug to 
its truths, but precepts : not only according to its tree grace, but 
necessary duties: not only (^cording to its iny-tcrics, but also 
its commandments. “ ‘ .Sprat, Sermons. 

Noble is thp fame that is built ou candour and ingenuity, 
according to those beautiful lines of Sir John Denham. 

Addison , Spectator. 

2. With regard to. # 

God made all things in number, weight, and measure, and 
gave them to be considered by us according to the-e properties 
which are inherent in created beings. Holder on Time. 

3. In proportion.* The following phrase is, I think, 

vitious. * • 

A man may, with prudence and a good conscience, approve 
of the professed principles of one party 11101 e than the other, 
according as lie thinks they best promote the good of church 
and stat£. Swift on the Sentiments of a Ch. of England nun. 

4. Spenser, by a poetical licence, once (ynits the 
usual adjunct to. 

To* adorne thy forme according thy desert. F. Q. ii. • v. 26. 

Acco'hdixoly. adv. [from accord.] Agreeably, suit- 
ably. conformably. 

As the actions of men are of sundry distinct kinds, so the 
laws thereof must accordingly be distinguished. Hooker , b. i. 

Sirrah, thou’rt said to have a stubborn soul, 

That apprehends no further than this world ; 

Ami squar’st thy life accordingly. Skahwvcure, Aleas. for M< as. 

Whoever is so assured of the authority ami sense of scrip- 
ture, as to believe the doctrine of it, ami to live aavidhic'/j/, 
shall he saved. Tillatsaifs Vicjiuc. 

Mealy substances, fermented, turn sour. Accordingly, given 
to a weak child, they still retain their nature; for bfead wi'l 
give them the colick. A r but h not. on .Uinwnh. 

lo ACWllPORATE/fc r. a. [from ad and corpus* 
Lat.] To unite. 1 )r. Johnson notices adcorporulc, 
under which word lie refers to the more usual ex- 
pression accorporatc, as existing in his dictionary; 
of which, however, there is no other notice*. 

Custom being but a mere face, as echo is a mere voice, rest** 
not in 9 m unaccomplishincnt, until by secret inclination she 
accorporatc herself w ith rrrour. ^ 

Atilt on. Dart, and Dis. of Dir. Pref. 
lo AGCO'S T. } v r. a. [Fr. accost Ital. accost arc, 
from the Lat, ad and costa.] % i% 

1. To approach; to draw near; to come side hv side, 
or face to lace. See Cotgravc in Accost Tim 
word did not mean, in Shakspeare's time, •“ to 
• speak to first, to address, or to salute,” as,Dr. John- 
son has assorted; ^<1 perhaps there is no example, 
as MixMalone observes, o^its being used in that 
sense so early as that period. # 

Accost, Sir Andrew, accost: What's that? — Areas*, is, front 
her, board hfcr, wJo her, assail hey Twelfth Night, i.iii. 
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. * 

j. To speak to first ; to address. 

At lengthfticollecting all his se rpent wiles', 

With soothing words renew’d him thus accosts. 

*v MittonfPar. irtg- iii. 6. 

I first accosted him ; I sued, I sought, J # 

And, With u lovingforw, to Vhcne.is brought/ Dry den, Etirid. 

He [8t. IJ^nl] was not only accosted, but even worried W'ith n 
messenger from Satan. Smith, Srnn.Vi. 191. 

To AccoViy# v. n. To adjoin. Obsolete. ' 

- — - all the shores, which to the sea arctul", 

He day and night doth ward both far and wide. 

Spent' r, l\ Q. v. \i. 42. 

Ai'co'stabi.e.'J' adj. [from accost.] Easy of acco-e; 
familiar ; which, however, Dr. Johnson siyp, is not 
in use. Neither it, nor its dt rivatives accost aLU .less, • 
or accostabhp are indeed common. 

The French are a free and dfbnnnir accwtahtr people, both 
men and v^oinen. llowth's Letters, ii. t 

They were both indubitable, strong, and lugh-miyidod men 
vet of swe'f and a'cc.dah/c nature, euru-t iquaJJy delighting in 
thr press and ailhiciur of ilcpi ndeut'i and s* Mop,, 

Jl’olton, Item, p. jJ}’. 

At coV.rrm.-V petit, udj. In heraldry, signifies side hjj 
suic. 

Accou'c hevr.# //..», Fr. what we cull a mail-midwife. 

It is now commonly me d the delicate appellation 

for our own rt range t\ ti.pomu!. 

ACCO'CXT. u.s. £lYom the olil French accompli 
from com pul as* Lat.; it was originally written accompli 
which see; but, by gradually softening the pronun- 
ciation, in time the orthography changed to <70 
count. ]' 

1. A computation of debts or* expenses ; a v< ghtcr of 
facts relating to money* 

At many time* i hroujitir. my nr -uni*. 

Laid them before you; y ..11 wou‘T tl.row tliun oil’ 

And say you found them u: mine N-.iotv. MnAiphtrc. T> u u . 

When mv young uuistir his ome >t tiie skill of keeping 
accounts (which is a business of ica-.m »"oiv than I’ritJin.etickj 
perhaps it will not be aims-, that his father from thenceforth 
require him to doit in all his concernment',. T,m ‘ronEduc. 

2 . The state or result of a computation ; as the account 
stands thus between us. 

Behold tbi h:o e 1 found, s.iith the prtatlu r, eonnting one by 
one, to fu..l out the account. A\ fiesta. dtcus, vii. 27. 

3. Such a j-tat e of persons or things, ;*s may mako 
ih.em more or less worthy of being .considered in 
the roclvoiiing. A nlue, or estimation. 

For the care that they took for their wi\i , and their children, 
tin .r brethren and kinflolki, w.a 111 least account with them : 
but the greatest and principal tear w;^; for th& indy temple. 

2 olarmh. w. if*. 

That c r oo<l affcetion, vvliich things of m. u Her account hate 
once set on work, is by so much the more easily raised higher. 

• Hooker, v. 35. 

T should make more account of their judgement who are men 
of tense, and yet have never touched a pencil, than of the opi- 
nion given by the greatest part of painters. Det/dai, Dvfrcsn. 

4. Profit; advantage; to turn to account is Lt* produce 
advantage. 

We would establish our &011H in such a solid and substantial 
virtue, as will tom to a, ton::/ in that great day, when it must 
stand the test of infinite wisdom and jiLsiice. 

Addison, Sped. No. 399. 

5. Distinction, dignity, rank. • 

There i.-* such a peculiarity in Homer’s manner of apostro- 
phizing Tinmens, it is generally applied, by that poet, only to 
incn of account^ and distinction. ' Pope, Odt/ss. Notes. 

6 . A reckon mg^ verified by finding the value of a 
thing equal to what, it was accounted. 

Considering ilie usunl motives of human actions, which are 
pleasure, profit, and ambition, I cannot vet comprehend how 
tho c c persons find their account in any of the three. Swift. 
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The soul may have time to call itself to a just accimpt of jail 
things past, by means whereof repentance is perfected. c 
. ^ ' Hooker, psA 6. 

Each Christinas they accompts did clear ; 

An<l wound their bottom round the year. - Prior. 

Alco'^ptaiujc.* adj. Accountable. 

I am deaf, * 

And, following my Will, I (fa not stand 
ActomptabU' to reason. 

Beaum. and FL Span. Cur. A. amt S. tilt. 

Acco'mptant. n. s. [i uccomptanU Fr.] A reckoner, 
computer. Setf Accountant. 

As the accompt runs cm, generally the aceomptant goes 
backward. South , Sermons. 

Acco'mpting-day. The Jay on which the reckoning 
is to be settled. 

To whotu thou much doft, owe, thoil inucli must pay ; 

Tltink on the debt against the uccompting-day. Sj J. Denham. 

7b ACCORD. 'j" v. a. [ Fr. ciccorder ; derived, hy 
some, from corda , the string of a musical instrument, 
by others, from cord a, hearts; in the first, implying 
harmonic in the other, unih/.~\ 

1. To in akc agree; to adjust one thing to another; 

with the particle to. 1 

The first sports the shepherd* showed, were full of such 
leaps and gambols, as being accorded to the pipe which they 
bore in their mcutlis, even as they J&nccd, made a right pic- 
ture of their chief god Pan, and his Companions the satyrs. 

Sidney, h. i. 

Her hands accorded the lute’s musick to the voice; her pant- 
ing heart danced to die musick. Sidney, b. ii. 

The lights and shades, whose well accorded h trite,'' 

Ciives all the strength and colour of our life. rope, Kpht, 

2. To bring to agreement; to compose ; to accommo- 
date. 

Men would not rest upon bare contracts without reducing 
the debt into a specialty, which created much certainty, and 
accorded many suits. Sir AT. Hale. 

Which may better accord all difficulties. South, Sermons. 

3 . To grant; as, lie accorded his request. But it is 
rarely so used. 

7b Acco'un.'f - v. n. 

1 . To agree, to suit one with another; with the par- 
ticle w it ft. 

Things are often spoke, and seldom meant; 

But that luv heart aecordeth with my tongue. 

Seeing tile deed is meritorious, 

And to preserve my sovereign from his foe. 

Shakspcare , Hen. VI. 

Several of the main parts of Moses’s history, ns concerning 
the flood, and (lie fir*t fathers of the several nations of the 
world, do very Well accord with the most ancient accounts of 
profane history. Tillotson , Sermon \. 

Jarring interests of themselves create # 

Hie according musick of a well-mixt state. Pope. 

2. With the particle in. 

The lusty throstle, early nightingale, 

Accord hi tune, though vary ju their tale. 

Pylon son, Masques. Vis . of Delight. 

Acco'iti). Hu s. [ accord , Fr£| 

1 . A .compact; an agreement; adjustment of a differ- 
ence. 

There was no means for hi 01 to satisfy all obligations to Cod 
and man, but to offer himself for a inediataNbf an accord and 
peace between them. , Bacon's lien. VII. 

If both are satisfy M with this neenrd, 

Swear by the laws of knighthood Ju my sword. Dry den, Fab. 

2 . Coucu trcncc, union of mind. 

At last such grace I §iund, am means I wi^ught, 

That I that lady to my "spouse had won, & 4 * * 

Accord friends, con- cnt of pan nts sought, X 

Affiance iffade, my happiness begun. Spenser, F. Q. 

. r They gathered themselves toggthc., to fight with 1 Joshua 
and Israel, with one accord . Joshua r i%. ; 

1 4V ' , 

' \ '-u' * 
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3; Harmojiv, tspg&etiy,, ju*t cor»e*poiKtence of one 
, . tjung twm auothei. \ 'X • . 

Beawty W ^thin^eliev&lrf a justt' arrow? and ^ututfhannony 
of th£ Thpmbers, amroptyd By a healthful 1eoii*tithiibfl ? * * 

Duftciiuty, Pref. 

4. Musical note. . ‘ *, ' \ ; ^ ' a 

Try if there were in^ne steeple t#o bells of unison, whether 
the striking of the one would move the other, niofc than if it 
w£re another accord. * Bacon, . Nat. Hist. Nt>. *8 t. 

We must not blame Apopo, but his lute, 

If fal^c accords from her false strings he sent. Sir J. Davies. 

5. Own accord ; voluntary motion: used both* 4 of per- 
sons and things. ' ., 

Ne Guy on yet spake word, *. 

Till that they camp unto an iron door, 

Which to them open’d of its own accord. Spenser , F. Q. 

Will you blame any man ./or doing that of his own accord, 
which all men should be compelled to do, that arc not willing 
of tlicm^i Ives. , c Hooker . 

All animal substances exposed to the air, turn alkaline of 
their ovh ta>-curd; and some vegetable', by heat, will not turn* 
acid, 1 >ii t alkaline. Arhuthuot on Aliments. 

6 . Action in speaking, correspondent to the words. 

Titus, I am come to talk with thee. — 

— No, not a word ; how can I grace my talk, 

Wanting a hand to give it that accord? Titus Andronicus. 

Acco'udable,^ adj. [Fr- One of our oldest adjec- 
tives, adopted immediately from the French.] 
Agreeable ; consonant. Not now in use. 

It is not discardable 

Unto my worde, but accordahlc. flower, Coif. Am. B. 5. 

Acco'kdXnce.^ n.s. [from accord.'] 

1. Agreement with a person; with the particle with. 

And prays he may in long accordance bide 
With that great worth which hath such wonders wrought. 

Fairfax, ii. st. 63. 

2. Conformity to something. 

The only way of defining of sin, is, by the contrariety to the 
Will of God; as of good, by the accordance with that \Vill. 

Ha nt mo nd on 'Fundamentals. 

3. With to. 

There are but two principal ways to understand c\er> accord- 
ance in the Word of God. Bp. Morton, Epis. Asserted, p. 74 . 

In accordant r to which his generous freedom in aims and 
hospitality, he farther obliged his parishioners in the setting of 
theif tithes and dues belonging to him. 

Fell, Life of Hammond, § 1 . 

4. it is also used without any preposition. 

The best reason of accordance. 

Bp. Morton , Cath. Appeale, p. jot. 

Holy Athanasius interposed, shewingthem llicir own unknown, 
and unacknow lodged accordant c. Bp. Hall, Remains, p. 6 r . 

Al'cohdanc v. ~X : n.s. 1 lie same as Accordance. 

This aeroAlanry shews, that it was the narrative upon which 
the persons acted, and which they hail received from their 
teachers. Palcy, View of the Evid. of Christianity. 

Accordant.'}- adj. [ accordant , Fr.] Dr. Johnson 
gives an example of this word in the sense of 
trilling, in good humour; but says, that.it is not in 
use. It is, however, in use ; and very ju&ly, in the 
sense of consonant, or corresponding. The word, 
indeed, is properly the participle present of the 
verb accord; the termination of the present tense 
3(jb<$tng formerly, after the Latin idiom, ant and and; 
as, glittcvaiid, wulkand, ike. It is found indeed in 
our oldest writers. “ Take in remembrance a 
title accordant unto this,” Gower, Conf. Am. B. 6 . 

The prince discovered that he loved your niece, atjdflifeftnUo 
acknowledge it this night in a dancc£jiud, if helbutjd her accor- 
dant, he meant to take thejnrcsrnt turns by the top, mid instantly 
break with you of 1$, , SJuikspcarc, Much ado about Nothing. 

£ It must lose all apwerof pleasing, if novel amingcjnents of 
Indodious soun^jjroo wotr other lead than follow iheir accordant 

\ harmonies. Mason oil Church Musick, p. G& 
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Thou, Humanity shalt lead dong ' 

The dneordant passions in their mor:J song, \ \ 

And g iVe pig mental concert truest harmony. . Elfiida. 

Accordantly.# In ail accordant inaishcr. 


Acco^der,-*'' n . s . 


An aceordm\ with, or as.scntcr unto, another ; an assistant, 
helper^ favourer. Cotgrave in V . Astipntatcur. 

Acct/liDiNG.^ peep. [from accord , of which <t is 
itr6pcrly a participle, and is therefore never used 
but with to.'] • • 

i. In a manner suitable to, agreeably to, in propor- 
tion. ♦ 


Our churches rtfc places provided, that the people might 
there assemble themselves in due and decent manner, according 
to their several degrees and orders. / looker , v. r 

Our zeal, then, should he 'according lo knowledge. And 
what kind of knowledge ? Without all question, lift, at cording 
to the true, . saving, evangelical* knowledge. it shtmld he ar- 
cording to the Gospel, the whole Gospel : not on I \ m according to 
its truths, but precepts : not only according to its free grace, but 
necessary duties: not only qp cording to its im stories, hut also 
its commandments. Sprat, Sermons. 

Noble is thp fame that is built oil candour and ingenuih, 
according to tnose beautiful lines of Sir John Denham. 

Addison, Spectator . 


2. With regard to. # 

God made all things in number, weight, and measure, and 
gave them to be considered by us according to these properties, 
which are inherent ill created beings. Holder on Time. 

3. Ill proportion. * The following phrase is, I think, 

vitious. # • 

A man may, with prudence and a good conscience, approve 
of the professed principles of one party more than the other, 
according as he thinks they best promote the good of church 
and stntfc. Sir iff on the Sentiments of a Ch. of Englandman. 

4. Sponsor, by a poetical licence, once omits the 
usual adjunct to. 

To* adoropthy fount 1 according thy desert. F. •' l . ii. iv. z(>. 

Acco'rdimgi.y . tidv. [from accord.'] Agreeably, suit- 
ably, conformably. 

As the actions of men are of sundry distinct kinds, so the 
laws thereof must accordingly be distinguished. Hooker, It. i. 

Sirrah, thon’rt said to have a stubborn soul, 

That apprehends no further than this world ; 

Ami stjuar’st thy life accordingly. Skakspcare, A Teas, for A teas. 

Whoever is so assured of the authority and sense of ^rip- 
turc, as to believe the doctrine of it, and to live according. fit, 
shall be saved. Tiltotsoids Pi • jc < . . 

Mealy substances, fermented, turn sour. Accordingly, given 
to a weak child, they still rrtuin their nature; for Wend wi’l 
give them the colick*. ArbuHuud on Alima. <. 


To ACCtyilPOHATK.* r. a. [from ad ami cot pus, 
Lat.] To unite. Dr. Johnson notices adcorporatc , 
under which word he refers to the more usual ex- 
pression acccrporate , as existing in his dictionary; 
of which, however, there is no other notice. 

Custom being but a mere face, as echo is a mere voice, rots 
not in Iv unaccomplishmcnt, until by secret inclination she 
Qccorparate herself with errour. at 

Atilton, HorLand His. of Die. Prcf. 
To ACCO ST. f v.a. IV r. accost cV) Ital. accost arc , 
from the Lat. ad and 'costa.] < f , 

1. To approach; to draw near; to come side by side, 
or face to face. See Cotgrave in Accoutre. The 
word did not mean, in Shakspearc’s time, •“ to 
• speak to first, to uddress, or to salute,” as , Dr. John- 
son has assorted ; and perhaps there is no example, 
as Mr. Malone observes, ojjfits being used in that 
sense so early as that period. ’ « 

Accost, Sir Andrew, accost: What’s that? — Accost, is, front 
her, board her, wJo he*’, assail hey Twelfth Night, i. iii. 
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j. To speak to first ; to address?. 

At lengtlycollccting all his serpent wiles, 

With soothing words renew’d him thus accosts. 

x M i/ton f Par. Pig. ill. 6. 

I firft accosted him ; I sued, 1 sought, » 0 

And, with a loving jtorqe, to Vhcnrns brought/ Dryd<en, Knrid. 

He [St. Paul] was not only accosted, but even worried with :i 
messenger from Satan. South, Scrm.xu 47.3. 

To Acco'sTj# v. rt. To adjoin. Obsolete. 

all tile shores, which to the r .(-:i at cosir, 

lie day and night doth ward both far and wide. 

Spe /nr r, F. Q. v. xi. 42. 

A oco', stable.^ adj. [from accost.'] Tasv of access : 
familiar; which, however, Dr. Johnson ‘•ays, is not 
in use. Neither it, nor its derivatives amAatUdcss, 
or accost a (dip are indeed common. 

The French arc a free and debonair arcodabfr people, both 
wen and \y>iucn. Horn Ids Letters , ii. 1 ;. 

They were both indubitable, ‘trong, mid high-uihuhigl men 
yet of swt' f and amo.d/ddc nature, wpialiy tielighting in 

the prt“-s and uiHuciu e of dept ndmt . and s- ; mrs. 

H’ofton, U/ iv. p. 183. 

AtvoV rEii.# part. udj. I11 heraldry, Minifies side (nj 

# 

Act ou'cuf.ur.# n. Fr. v hat we call a man-midwife. 
It is now commonly iiM»d as the delicate appellation 
for our own strange ceirpouiu!. 

ACCOUNT. n. s. [from the old French accompf , 
from comp Mas. Lat. ; it was originally written a < comp/, 
which see; but, by gradually softening the pronun- 
ciation, in time the oithography changed to ro 
COWl/.] 

1. A computation of debts or* expense ; a register of 
! facts relating to money* 

At many times J hioujitiu my a*,cui.h. 

Laid them l v To re you; y «u would ifrovv I lie in oli’ 

And say you found then m mine Kmc.-ty. /c'vksghrrc, Tl..n n. 

When my young matter ho-, unu got ti.e skill of keeping 
accounts (which i> a basinet, ot um» m " oic than cntlm.etick) 
perha|)s it will not he amiss, that his hither from tJu-nccforih 
require him to doit in all ph eoncermneiits. Junkcon Kiluc. 

2. The state or result of a computation ; as, the account 
stands thus between us. 

Behold tl;i- Ikivc 1 Ibnnd, siith die preacher, counting one by 
one, to fiijd <u.i Lhe account. K. ch si/i.dicus, vii. 27. 

3. Such a stale of persons or things, as may make 
them more or less worthy of being considered in 
the reckoning. Value, or estimation. 

For (lie rare Unit they took for their wi\o> and their children, 
their brethren and kinsfolks, •a.is in least account with : him : 
but tin* greatest and principal tear w;yi fur the. holy temple. 

2 Macni/). w. 18. 

That good afleetiori, which tilings of smaller account lime 
oncc*sct on work, is by sc miieii the more easily raised higher. 

• Hooker, v. 35. 

I should make more account of their judgenieir, who an* men 
of 1 ense, and yet have never touched a pencil, than of the opi- 
nion given by tbe greatest part of painters. Hrydcn, Dufrc&n. 

4. Profit ; advantage ; lo turn to account is U» produce 
advantage. 

We would establish our soul* in sueh a solid and substantial 
\irtne, n> will tarn to nmu/ut in that great day, when it must 
stand the test qf infinite wisdom ami justice. 

* Addison, Spcct. No. 399. 

5. Distinction, dignify* rank. • 

There is micIi a peculiarity in Homer’s manner of apostro- 
phizing Kumuiis, it is generally applied, by that poet, only to 
men o {'account and distinction. Pope, Odyss. Notes. 

6. A reckonings verified by finding the value of a 
thing equal to what it was accounted. /■ 

(Considering the usual motives of human actions, which arc 
pleasure, profit, and ambition, 1 cannot yet comprehend how 
ihw pu sous find their account in any of the three. Swyt. 
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7. A reckoning referred to, or sum charged upon amr 

particular person ; and thence, figuratively, regard ; 
consideration; sake. « 

f If lie hath w ronged thee, or oweth thee aught, put that on my 
''account. \ Philemon, i. 8. 

This must be always remembered, that no tiling mn come 
into the account of recrc&imk, that is not done with delight. 

' Locke on Ed nr. $ 197- 

In matters where his judgement led him to oppose men on n 
jmbiick account , he would do it vigorously and lieartih. 

r Attcrbury, Sr ni;. 

^ The assertion focmr Saviour’s, though uttered b> him in the 
'person of Abraham, tile father of the faithful; whh, on the 
account of that character, is very fitly introduced. Alter hurt). 

These tribune, kindled grept dissensions betwern the noble? 
and the common < f on the account of foriohums, a nobleman, 
whom tl\c hit ter had imj >ciuju*iL 

Swift , Contests in At hers and It tone. 

Nothing ran recommend itself to our love, on Any other //.•- 
couift, but either us it promote* our present, or is a means to 
assure tons a future happiness. Holers, Seem. \. 

Seniproniiis giies no thanks on this account. Addison, Cato. 

8. A narrative, relation; in this use it may seem to be 
derived from conic, hr. a talc, a narration. 

9. The review or examination of an affair taken by au- 

thority; as, the magistrate took an account of flic 
tumult. * * 

Therefore is "the kingdom of heaven likened unto a certain 
king, which would take account of his servants; and when he 
had begun to reckon, one was brought unto him, which owed 
him ten thousand talents. Malt. xix. 2^, 24. 

10. The relation and reasons of a transaction given to 
a person in authority. 

What need we fear who knows it, when none can call our 
power to account ¥ Shf/ksjn arc, Macbeth . 

The true ground of morality can only be the will and law of a 
Cod, who sees men in the dark, has in his hands rewards and 
punishments, ami power enough to call to account the proudest 
offender. Lock c. 

Ti. Explanation; assignment of causes. 

It iscaty to give account , how it comes to pass, that though 
all men desire happiness, > et their wills carry them so coutrarih . 

Locke . 

ft being, in our author's account, a right acquired by beget- 
ting, to rule over those he had begotten, it was not a power 
possible, to be inherited, because ihc right, being consequent to, 
and built on, an act perfectly personal, made that power so too, 
and impossible to be inherited. Locke. 

12. An opinion previously established. 

These wore, designed to join with the forces at sea, there be- 
ing prepared a number of flat-bottomed boats to transport the 
land forces, under the wing of the grfeat navy : for they made no 
account , but that the navy should be absolutely master of the 
it as. Bacon , Consideration v on War with Spain. 

A prodigajf^oung fellow, that had sold his clothes, upon the 
sight of .a swallow, made account that summer was at hand, and 
away went his shirt too. V Estrange, Fable cxxvii. 

13. r Hic reasons of any thing collected. 

Being convinced, upon all accounts , that they had the same 
reason to believe the history of our Saviour, as that of any other 
persou to \\liich they themselves were not actually eyewitnesses, 
they were bound, bv all the rules of historical faith, and of right 
reason, to give credit to this history. Addison. 

14. Ill law. 

Account is, in the common law, taken for a writ or action 
brought against a man, that, by means of office or business un- 
dertaken, is to render «a n account unto another ; as, a bailiff' 
toward his master, a guardian to his ward. Cowell. 

To AccoVnt.'J- vi a . [See Account. Nor must we 
here omit the old Fr. accouter , and the Ital. zccon- 
tare ; to declare, tell, or shew.] # 

1 . To estfepm, to think, to hold in opinion. ** 

That also >vas accounted a land of giants. Dent. ii. 20. 

2. To reckon, to compute. 
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Neither the motiofr of the moon, whereby llftmths are com- 
puted^ nor the 6un, whereby years arc accounted, cousistethof 
whole numbers. Brown,’ i r irfg. Err. 

3. To assign to, as n debt ; with the particle to. 

For some years*, really accrued the yearly sum of two hun- 
dred thoiiMind pounds to the king's coffers ; and it vyns, in ^ 
truth, the only project that was accounted tu*\ils ow;i service. 

Cfatmidun. 

4. To hold in esteem ; witli of. " q 

Silver was* not any thing accounted of in the da} s of Solomon. 

L % Chrm. ix. 20. 

To Aren't 1 NT. v. u. f 


1. To reckon. ¥- 

The calendar months are likewise arbitrarily and unequally 
settled by the same power; by whiebnionths we, to this day, 
account, and they measure, "and make up, that which we call 
the Julian year. Holder on Time. 

2 . To give an account, to assign the causes; in which 
sense k followed by the particle /hr. 

If any i;ne sliould ask, why our general continued so easy to t 
the last ? 1 know no other waj to account for it, blit by that 
unmeasurable love of wealth, which his best friends allow to 
be his predominant passion. * Swift. 

3. To make up the reckoning ; to uirnwgr; wither. 

Then thou shalt see him plung'd, when least he fears. 

At once aenfit tiling for his deep arrears. l)ryd. Juv. Sat. xiii. 

They have no uneasy presages of future reckoning, wherein 
the pleasures they now taste, must be accounted for; and, may, 
perhaps, be. outweighed by the pains, which shall then lay 
hold of them. AUer bury, Sermons. 

4. To appear ns the medium by which any thing may 
be explained. 

Sueh as have u faulty circulation through the lungs, onght to 
eat very little at a time ; because the increase of the quantity 
of fresh city le. must make that circulation still more uneasy ; 
which, indeed, is the case of consumptive and some asthmatick 
persons, and accounts for the symptoms they are troubled with 
after eutfhg. Arluthnot on Aliments. 

Accountable. atlj. [from account .] Of whom an 
account may be required ; who must answer for : 
followed by the particle to before the person, and 
for before the tiling. 

Accountable to none. 

But to my conscience and my God alone. Oldham. 

Thinking themselves excused from standing upon their own 
legs* or being accountable for their own conduct, they very sel- 
dom trouble themselves with enquiries. Locke on Education. 

^The good magistrate will make no distinction ; for the judge- 
ment is God's ; and he will look upon himself ns accountable at 
his Irar for the equity of it. Alterbury » Sermons. 

ACCOUNTABLE NESS.# U. 5 . TllC SltttC of being 
accountable. 

Reason and liberty imply arcountabtrncss . Duncan's Logicfc. 
Accountant, adj. [from account.'] Accountable to; 
responsible for. Not in use. 

His offence is so, as it appears 
Accountant to the law upon that pain. * 

Shakspearc , Mens, for Meat. 

I love her too, 

Not out of absolute lust (though, peradventure, 

I stand accountant as great a sin) 

But partly led to dirt my revenge. Shafopearr , Othello . 

Accountant. t?. 5. See Accomptant. A computer ; 
g Qian skilled or employed in accounts. 

The different compute of divers states ; the short and irre- 
concilcuble years of some ; the exceeding errour in the natural 
frame of others ; and the false deductions of ordinary accoun- 
tants in most. Brown, Vulgar trrours. 

Acco'un^book. >2. $. A book containing accounts.* 

I would endeavour to comfort rayw if upon the loss ©{friends, 
as I do upon the loss of igjgpey i by zfirami to m X account-book, 
and seeing whether Ilmveenough left for my support. Swift, 

Accounting. [from account.] Tbo^ct of reckon- 
ing, or making up 0$ accounts. 
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This method faithfully observed, must keep , a juun from 
breaking, or running behind bund in. his spiritual estate ; * bich, 
without frequent accounting*, he \yill hardly be able hfj^revent. 

To ACCO'UPLE. r\a. [ decoupler , Fr.] To join, to 
link together. Wo now use couple. 

He sent a solemn embassage to treat a peace and lea-true 
with the king ; decoupling it with an article in the nature of a 
reqtfes t. Paeon, lien, V 1 1. 

AccouVlement.* n.s. [ol'J Fr. accouplcment d] A 
junction or union. • § 

The son, born of such an accouplcment , shall be most untoward. 

Trial of Men's Wits, p. ji8. 

To Ac:co / UHAGE. a ’f " jktf. [Obsolete. See Corkage. 
Accented, lor the rhyine’s^sake, by Spenser on the 
last syllable.] To animate. 

Thut forward pair she ever would assuage, 

When they would strive elite reason to exceed ; # • 

0 But that same froward twain would accoitragr, # 

And of her plenty add unto their need. Spenser, F. Q. ii. 3. 

To Acco'uut. v. a . See • 7b Court. To entertain 

with courtship, or courtesy ; a word now not in use. 

Who all this while were at their wanton rest, 

Acrourting each her friend with lavish feast. Spenser, F. Q. 

To ACCOUTRE.^ v. a . [ accoutre)' , Fr.] To dress, 
to equip. 

Is it for this th$y study ? to grow pale, 

And miss the pleasures of a glorious meal ? 

For this, in rags tu'eoutred are they seen, • 

And made the may-game of the publiek spleen ? bri/dcn. 

The same wind that carries a ship well ballasted, if ill-rigged 
or accoutred, it drowns it. South, Sena, viii. 13;,. 

Accoutrement, n . $. [accoutrement, Fr.] Dress, 
equipage, furniture relating to the person ; trap- 
pings, ornaments. 

I profess requital to a hair’s breadth ; not only in the simple 
office of love; but ill all the accoutrement, complement, ami 
ceremony of it. Shakspeure , Merry Wire* if Windsor. 

Cli' istiauitv is lost among them, in the trappings and accou- 
tre merits of it ; with which, instead of adorning religion, they 
have strangely di- guised it, mul quite stilled it in the croud of 
external rites and ceremonies. Td lot son, Serm. xxviii. 

I have seen the pope officiate at St. Peter’s, where, for two 
hours together, he was busied in putting on or olfhis different 
accoutrements , according to the different parts he was to act in 
them. Addison, Spectator, No. 201. 

How gay with all the accoutrement* of war. 

The Britons come, with gold well-fraught the} come. Philips. 

To Ac coy.* v. a. [old Fr. accoisir, i. 0 . adoueir, 
muicerc, placare. V. Lacombe. Wo now abbre- 
viate the word into coy, Fr. cot. Lat. qftidusd] 

1 . To render quiet, or diffident. 

Then is yourcarelcss courage arcoyrd. Spain r, /V.>/. F< h. 

The voice 

These solemn sages not at all aecoycs ; 

Tis common, If. More, Phil . Poems, p. 76. 

2. To soothe ; to caress ; in which sense, Spenser has 
adopted the expression from Ctmufecr. 

With kind words accoy'd, vowing great love to me. 

Spenser , F. Q . iv. viii. 59. 

To ACCRE'DIT.* v. a . [old Fr. acred iter, to put or 
get into credit. V. Cotgrave. Lat. accrcdo . This 

useful word is of older date in our language than 
may be supposed, although Johnson has taken *no 
tootle© of it, and Mason lias given only the par- 
ticiple accredited^ from the modern writers, Ches- 
terfield and Burke. The wetfrd is wanting in the 
vocabulary of A$h,] To countenance ; to procure 
* honour or credit to any person or thing. 
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Being moved as well by these reasons, as by many other 
% which 1 could tell }ou, which accredit and fortific mine opinion. 

Shelton , Trans, of I). Qjui. r. 1. 4. 6 . 

A company, consisting wholly of people of tiie first quality, 
cannoVior that rfason, be called «ooil comp Ay in the com- 
mon acceptation of tl^ phrase, unless they jrc, int«j the bar- 
gain, the fashionable and accredited company of the place. 

' Ld . Chesterfield. 

Do we not see their most considerable and accredited minis- 
ters active in spreading mischievous opinions ? Jiurkr. 

Accrk'ditatvox.# n. s. [from accredit ; n word of 
recent introduction into our language.] That which 
gives* ;i title to credit. 

Having received in v instructions ant! letters of accreditation 
from the earl of HiUsboroiiuh, Secretary of state, on the 17th 
day of April 1780, I took irn departure for Portsmouth, Arc. 

• ilk -in. of] 1. Cumberland, i. 41;. 

Accue'scekt.* pari. adj. [Lat. accrcsco, old Fr.» 
accrcsccr , and also the substantive ant$ce% *i. c. 
increase. The Scottish writers tec the verb accrcscc ; 
but I know of no instance of it in our writers.] 
Increasing. 

We nuiy trace a gradual increase of the circulation of if, 

• [vegetative’ life] from the more inert p.Tts. as it were, of matter 
td^thv trees, and dirubs, and pL.rt-i, ..ml fh .> r . ci s, whose living 
growths are mor# and more u«r.*pu nous, daily urnniuciituL 
with new appearances W nr* tewe/d v ark, tv nnjl alteration. 

Shuekfad, Creation and Fall of Man, p. 9.;. 

ACCRETION. ».*. {accrdio, Lat.] The act of 
growing to another, so its to one reuse it. 

Plantjtifio nourish ; inanimate bodies do not: the} have an 
accretion, nnt no alimentation. Ifaru/i, Xaf. IHsf. Xo.fi ca. 

The changes seem to he effect? J by the exhaluig of the 
moisture, which mav leave the tinging corpuscles more dense, 
and something augmented hf the aa. return of the oilv ami 
earthy parts of that moisture. • Ai/e.Vv, Oplwfa. 

infants support abstinence worst, from the tjnaqtity of ail- 
ment consumed in act atom. At hid knot on Ahwints 

Accre'tivi:. adj. [from accrcliond] (i rowing 5 that 
which by growth is added. 

If the motion be very slow, wr pi rceive it not : we have no 
sense of the act retire motion of plants and animals : ami Llie 
sly shmlow steals uwaytipon the dial ; and the quickest eje van 
discover no more but that it is gone. dlahvWc, Sups'™. 

7 b ACCRO ACH. t v.a. \jiccrochcr, Fr.J To draw 
to one as v\ ith a hook ; to gripe, to draw away by 
deg ms what is anutherX. This word is u^edanno 
25 Ed. Ill.btat.3. cap. 8. and bignifk* there as much 
i\s to 1 net ouch. See vJowcl : v\ here, under cam 'ach- 
menl, the syiumimou* word given is accroiidmicnf . 
Black stone explains it as a verb meaning to attempt 
at exercising authority. The older sense is that 
of cnerortch, as in Gower. 

The accroaching or attempting toexirt ho rov.d power (.1 
very uncertain charge,) was in 21 Kdw. IJI. held t > he tr» a on 
in a knight of Limlbrdshm, who foivihk i^s.iuiUirl and 
detained one of the kin ,\ .aibjeii>, till ho jmid 1 pen niuety 
pounds. r liluckstonc. 

Fire, when it to tovve approf hath. 

To In m iiuoiie the strength ucirovlolh, 

7'ill with Ins hete it he devoured; 

The tovve he may not he siieioured. dower, Conf. Am. B. v. ' 

Act' uo / .\ e n ."u e n t. n. s. [from acamtc/t.'] The act of 
accroaching. Did. 

To ACC R IT. v. it. [from the participle accni, formed 
front accredit rf, Fr.] 

1. To acctxlo to, to ho added to; as, a natural pro- 
duction or effect, without any particular respect to 
good or ill. 
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The Son of God, by his incarnation, hath changed the man- 
ner of that personal subsistence ; no alteration, thereby acerUirl^ 
to the nature of God. ^looker, v. 54. 

2 . To be ndfed, as an advantage or improvement, in 
• a sense inclining to good rather than ill; in which 

moaning if is more, frequently used by later 
author^. ? ^ 

From Vhicli compact there arising an obligation upon every 
one, , so to convey. hi 4 meaning, there accrues also a right to 
every one, by the same signs, to judge of the scukc or meaning 
of the person so obliged to express himself. South, Scent. 

Let the evidence of such ^particular miracle lie never m> 
bright and clear, yet it is >till blit particular; and must there- 
fore want that kind of force, that, degree of influence, which 
accrues to a standing general ^iroof, fro limits having been tried 
or approved, and consented to, by men of all ranks and capa- 
cities, of all tempers ui. i ii^erests, of all ages and nations. 

H| . Alterbury, Seem. 

3. T# .Append to,, or .arise from ; ns, an* ill conse- 
quence ; tliis sense* seems to be less proper. 

His scholar Aristotle, sc» in many other particuku*'*, so like- 
wise in tliis, did justly oppose him, and became one of the 
authors; choosing a certain benefit, before the hazard that might 
accrue from the disrespects of ignorant persons. . JVdlics. 

4. Ill a commercial sense, to be produced^ or arise ; * 
as, profits. 

The yearly benefit, that, out of thoje hi? works, arrnirth, to 
her majesty, atitounteth to one tliotisimd pounds. Carew. Sut c. 

The great profits which have accrued to tlu: duke of Flo- 
rence from his free port, have hct several of the states of Italy 
on the same project. Addison on Italy, 

5. To follow, as loss ; a vitious use. 

The benefit or lo.>-> of such a trade accruing to«he govern- 
ment, until it comes to t:dve root in the nation. Temple , Alisc, 

AccruMknt.# h.s. [old Fr. noun, accrue , an cn- 
crcasc.] Addition ; cmAvasc. 

The same persons, enl itg**(l in their endowments or achieve- 
ments, ore likewise enhanced and ennobled in their accru- 
ments . Montagu, Appeal to Caesar, p. *35. 

That joy is charitable, which overflows our neighbour’s 
fields, when ourselves are unconcerned in the personal accru- 
•ments, Up- Taylor , Great Exemplar , p. 4X. 

Accuba'tion. 11. x. [from accubo , to lie down to, Lat.] 
The ancient posture of leaning at meals. 

It will appear, that accubalwn , or lying down at meals, was 
a gesture used bj very many nations. Brown, Vulgar Fr. 

To ACCU A MB. v.a. [(icaimho, Lat.] To lie at the 
table, according to the ancient manner. Did. 

AccuMbent. adj. [accwnbeux, Lat.] Leaning. 

The Roman recumbent, or, jnorc properly, arcumbcnt 
posture in eating, was introduced after the first Punic war. 

• Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Accu'mbent.* n. s. One who is placed at a dinner- 
table, but without reference to the ancient JPnode of 
leaning. 

What a penance must bo done by every accnmbent in sitting 
out tbc passage through all these dishes. Bp. Hall, Occas. Aled. v. 

To At’PU'MULATE. v. a . [from accumulo , Lat.] 
To heap one thing upon another 5 to pile up, to 
heap together. It it used either literally, as, to 
accumulate money, or figuratively, as, to accumulate 
merit or wickedness. 

If thou dost slander her, and torture me, 

Never pray more ; alfttndon all remorse ; 

On horror’s head horrors accumulate. Shakspeare , Othello . 

Cmsht by imaginary treasons weight, 

Which too much ment did accumulate. ^ Sir John Denham. 

To Accumulate.# v. m. To cncrease. * 

The jMpar, by being prevented from making alliances with the 
rich, have left wealth to flow in its ancient channels, and thus 
■ to accumulate, contrary to the interests of the state. < 

Goldsmith, Hist, flag, George II. 
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Accu'mulATK.* adj. Hedpcd ; collected. 

Greatness of relief, accumulate in one place, doth rather 
invite a swarm and surcharge of poor, than relieve those that 
are naturally bred in that place. Bacon, on Suitor t\ Estate, 

Christ promises not only heaven, but treasure in heaven, 
which imports a more accumulate degree of felicity. # 

r South, m 8ernh viii. 147. 

Accumula'tkw. n. s. [from accumulate*"} * # 

1. the net of accumulating. • 

One of my place in Syris^ his lieutenant, 

For qaick accumulation o^rcuown. 

Which he achiev'd by lh* minute, lo^t his favour. 

Shakspeare, Anf. and Clppp. 

Some, perhaps, might otherwise wonder at such an accumu- 
lation of benefits, like a kind of embroidering, or listing of 
one favour upon another. 3 ft Wot ton. 

2. The state of being accumulated. 

By the regular returns of it in some people, and their free- 
dom troyi it after the murhi^l mayer is exhausted, it looks os 
there were regular accumulations and gatherings of it, as of 
other huufoun in the body. Arbuthnot on Diet • ■ 

Act* i/M 1/ 1. \t 1 ve. adj. [front accumulate. ] 

1. That which accumulates. 

2. That which is accumulated. 

t If the injuj-y meet not with meekness, it then acquires an- 
other areumnlativc guilt, and stands, answerable not only for 
its own positive ill, but for all the accidental, which it cause* 
in the sufferer. Government of the Tongue. 

Accumulatively.# adv. In an accumulating man- 
ner; in heaps. 

AccUAfuLv'TOR. 71. s. [from accumulate.'] FIc that 
accumulates; a gatherer or lieaper together. 

Injuries may fall upon the passive man, yet, without re- 
venge, there would be no broils and quarrels, the great accu- 
mulators and multipliers of injuries. Decay of Piety. 

A'ccuiiaIy. ?i. s. [acrurnfio, Lat.] Exactness, nicety. 

Tliis perfect artifice and accuracy might have been omitted, 
and yet they have made shift to move. Move. 

Quickness of imagination is seen in the invention, fertility 
in the fancy, and the accuracy in the expression. Drydcn . 

The man who hath the stupid ignorance, or hardened effron- 
tery, to insult tho revealed will of God; or the petulant enu- 
ceit to turn it into ridicule ; or the arrogance to make his 
own perfections the measure of the Divinity ; or, at best, that 
caiPcollutc a text, or quote an authority, with an insipid accu- 
racy ; or demonstrate a plain proposition, in all formality; 
tfiese now are the only men wortli mentioning. Delany . 

We consider the uniformity of the whole design, accuracy of 
the calculations, and skill in restoring and comparing passages 
of ancient authors. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

A'CCIJRATE.^ adj. [accuratus, Lat.} 

1. Exact, as opposed to negligence or ignorance, 
applied to persons. 

It is often impossible in the nature of the thing to please all, 
or not offend some, however accurate anti cajgful we be in our 
conduct. Watertand, Serin, i. 16. 

2 . Exact, without defect or failure, applied to things. 

No man living has made more accurate trials than Reaumure, 
that brightest ornament of France. Colson. 

Rich and accurate dressings, or lovely adornings, such as 
were usual to the Persian delicacy, softness, and luxury. 

Bp. Taylor , Artificial Handsomeness , p. 19. 

3. Determinate ; precisely fixed. 

Those conceive the celestial bodies have more accurate influ- 
ences upon these things below, than indeed they have but in 
gross. . . Bacon. 

Accurately, adv. [from accurate In an accurate 
manner; exactly, without ejfrour, nicely. ‘ 

The sine of incidence is either accurately , or Yeiy nearly, in 

# a given ratio to the sine of refraction. ' Newton. 

That all these distances, motions, and quantities of matter, 
should be so accurately a$d harmoniously adjusted ill this great 
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variety of G&r system, ii above the fortuitous h&ft of blind ma- 
terial causey and must certainly flow from that eternal foun- 
tain bf ‘wisdom. 'Bentley. 

A'ccuiiateiAsss.^ ». s* [from accurate * } Exactness, 
nicety. 

b IJnt sometime after, suspecting tliat in making this observa- 
tion I had ndt determined the diameter of the sphere with suf- 
ficient accurateness, I repeated the experiment. Newton. 

I* "a work of art, as Longinus observes, man admired the 
curiosity ami accurateness ; in a work of nature, the vastness 
and magnificence thereof. * Spencer on Prodigies p. 127. 

To AGCU'ltSE. v*a. See Guiise. To doom to 
misery ; to invoke misery upon any one. 

As if it were a|V unlucky comet, or as if (tod had so ac- 
cursed it, that it shouJk&nevor shine to give light in tilings con- 
cerning our duty any Why towards him. Hooker. 

When Hildebrand rue arsed and ca»t down from his throne 
Henry IV. there were none so hardy as to defend their lord. 

? c # Sir Waller Ralegh, Essays. 

Acfiu'iuusD.'f* part. adj. 

"1. Tlmt which is cursed or doomed to misery. 

’Tis the most certain sLmi tjic world's accurst. 

That the best things corrupted are and worst. 1 7c nit am. 

And the city shall he accursed, even it and. all that are 
therein, to the Lord. Josh. vi. 17. 

2. That which deserves the curso ; execrable ; hateful ; 
detestable ; and by consequence, wicked ; malignant. 

A swift blessing 

May soon return to this our suffering country. 

Under a hand a$krfd. Shakspcarc , Maehrth. 

Tile chief nartot the misery of wicked men, and those 
cursed spirits, the devils, i, this, that they arc of a*d imposition 
contrary to God. Tdlohon. 

They, like the seed from which they sprung, accurst. 

Against the gods immortal hatred mint. Drydcn. 

Acci/sAtfcM*:. adj. [from the verb a cm sc.'] That which 
may bo censured ; blaineable; culpable. • 

There would he a manifest detect, and Nature 9 * iinprovisiou 
won* justly Gcai rdilc; if animals, so subject unto tliseases from 
billions causes, should want a proper conveyance for eholer. 

Promt, ftt/g. Err. 

AccuVvnt.# 71. s. [[.at. accusans.] 1 le who accuses. 
Cotgruve notices this word also as an adjective. 

Wc conceive the law hath ever been in the parliamentary 
proceedings, tliat if a man were impeached, as of treason, 
being the highest crime, the accusant must hold him to the 
proof of the charge, and may not fall to any meaner impeach- 
ment upon failing of the higher. lip. Hall , Rent. IAfr, p.j j. 

AccItsa'tiov. 11. $. [from accuse.'] 

1. The act of accusing. 

Thus they in mutual accusation spent 
The fruitless hours, but neither self-condemning. 

And of their vain contest appear'd no end. • Milton. 

2* The charge brought against any one by the 
accuser. 

0 You read 

These accusations , and these grievous crimes 
Committed by your person, and your followers. Shakspcarc. 

All accusation , in the very nature of the thing, still suppos- 
ing, and being founded upon some law : for where there is no 
law, there can be no transgression ; and where there can be no 
transgression, I am sure there ought to he no accusation. South. 

3. I11 the sense of the courts: A declaration of some 
crime preferred belbrc a competent judge, in order 
to inflict some judgement on the guilty person. 

Aylijfi’i Par ergon. 

Accu'.SAtiyE.^ adj. [ficcusatirus, Lat.] 

1. * A tfiftjaof grammar, signifying the relation of the 

nouni on which the, action, implied in the verb, ter- 
minate*. ^ . 

2 . [From acctfsc^ Censuring, accusing. • 

This hath been ,4 vpry accusal toe age : jet 1 have not heard 
any superstition (touch fess hlolutrf) charged (much less proved) 
VOI* J. 
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t upon th* several bishops of London, Winchester, Chester, Car- 
lisle, Chichester. Sir E. Derbies Speeches , p. 1 1 2 . 

Accusatively.# adi\ [from accusative J / 

1. In m.accusatjvc manner. f s 

2. Relhtiiig to the accusative case, in grammar. 

Accu'satory.^ adj. [Fr. vccusatohr , Lat. accuse 

torius?] That which producelh or containeth an 
accusation. 

In a charge of adultery, the accuser ought to set forth, in the 
accusatory libel, some certain and definite time. Aylijfe. 

It w,is contrived to have petitions accusatory from many parts 
of the kingdom against episcopal government. 

lip. Hall. Rem. Life, p. 46. 

To ACCU SE, vt a. lanu$o 9 Lat.] 

1. To charge with a crime. * It requires the particle 

o/’before the subject of accusation. • ^ 

He: stripp’d the bears-foot of its leafy growth ; ■# 

And, calling western winds, accus'd the spring o/’slot!h. 

Dryden , Virg. 

The professors arc accused <y'all the ill practices which mnv 
seem to be the ill consequences of their principles. Addison. 

2. It sometimes admits the particle, for. 

* Neve r‘ 4 t»nd uj> a leg of a fowl at supper, while there is a cat 
or dog in the house, that can be u'cdfu running away with 
it : Bu», if there Jiappcu to be neither, _wu nnibt lay it upon the 
rats, or a strange greyhound. # Swiff. 

3. To blame or censure, in opposition to applause or 
justification. 

Their conscience hearing witness and their thouglTt-. the mean 
while ncetoxing or else excusing one another. Row. ii. 15. 

Yonr^lour would your sloth too much accuse . 

Ami therefore, like themselves, they princes choose. 

lit ydert , Tyrannic/: hove* 

Arcu'srn. u. s. [from acn/s*\] He that brings a chargo 
against another. • 

There are .some persons forbidden to he accusers, pn the scoro 

. of their sex, as women; others, of their age, as pupils and in- 
fants; others, upon the account of some crimes committed by 
them ; anti others, on the score of some filthy lucre to propose 
to gain thereby; others, on the scon; of their conditions, as 
libertines against their patrons; and others, through a sus- 
picion of caluumj, as having once (drench given false evidence ; 
and, lastly, others 01^ account of their poverty, as not being 
worth more than fifty aurei. dyltjf'e, Par ergon* 

That good man, who drank the pnis’uoiih draught, 

With mind serene, and could not wish to sec • 

llis vile accuser drink as deep as he. Drydcn* 

*' If the person accused maketh his innocence plainly to appear 
upon his trial, the accuser is immediately put to an ignoniiiuou* 
death ; and, out of his gpods and lands, the innocent person i, 
quadruply recompensed. Swift, Gulliver's Trai t Is. 

Accu'seress.# 11. s. [Lat. accns&trix*] She who ac- 
cMises. This old substantive is found in Sherwood; 
but, "like Shakspeare's poetical usage of accuse ibr 
accusation , and Spenser’s of accuscmcnt for the' same 
word, it is not now in use. 

To ACCU'STOM.f v. a. [accodtumcr, Fr .] J 

1. To habituate, to enure, with the pnrticl<* 7 o. It is 
used chiefly of persons. 

How shall we breathe in other air ? - . 

I*e$s pure, accustom'd to immortal fruits? Mil-ion, 

It has been some advantage t oawustoin one’s self fo books of 
lie same edition. Walls, Improv. of the Aim 

2 . Of tilings, with the particle tc?7A. 

Such instructions as they had been accustomed with* Hooker % 

To A^ci/stoavI'’ *’• w- 

1. To bo wont to do any thing. Obsolete. 

A boat over-freighted sunk, and all drownwl, paving onft 
woman, that in her first popping up again, which most living 
things accustom, got hold of the bout. Carvw. 

2. To cohabit. 
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Mijfh better do wc Britons fulfil the work of nature than yop 
Homans; we with the best men accustom openly; you with the 
basest commit private adulteries. Milton , HisCvf Eng. B. If; 

Arcu'sTOM.^t tt.s. [from the verb.] Custonv 

*■ Justinian olTribonian defines matrunojfy “ a cm&itfction of 
man and woman containing individual accustom of me.” 

Milton , Tc track. 

Accustom able. adj. [from accustom.] Of long cus- 
tom or habit; habitual; customary. 

Animals even of the same original, extraction, and species, 

* may be diversified by accuslomabfc residence in one climate, 
from what they are in anothcr,. v * Hair , Orig, of Man. 

Accu'stomauly. a rlv.-j'- 

1. According to custom. # f 

Touching the king’s fines nccmtomably paid for the purchas- 
ing; of writs original, i find ig> certain boginning of them, and do 
therefore think that they grew up with the chancery. 

•*» * BacoA, Alienations. 

by a certain address and instinct of nature to declare 
their mutual love and amity one towards another, have accus- 
Ipnitthly used certain manners of outward actions, having some 
agrccableness with the same thing which they would witness to 
be within them, some after one fashion, others after another. 

Mannar , TV. of Jfcza, p. 17. # 

2. Habitually- 

Whether any sister of this house hath any familiarity with 
religious men, secular priests, or lay rrign, bfing not near of kin 
unto them ? lt«u : whether any sister of this house hath been 
taken and found with any such areas tom ably so communing, 
aiul could not shew any reasonable cause why they so did ? 

* Visit. <f Monasteries, Burnet i. llec. B. iii. i. 

Accu'stom ance. ?i. s. [accoutumancc, Fr.] X Custom, 
habit, use. 

Through accustomance e and negligence, and perhaps some 
other causes, we neither feel it in our own bodies, nor take 
notice of it in others. r Boyle. 

Accu'stomauilv. adv. ' In a customary manner ; ac- 
cording to common or customary practice. 

Go on, rhetorick, and expose the peculiar eininency which 
you accustomarily marshal before logic* to publick view. 

Cl ear eland. 

Accu'stom ary.'}' adj. [from accustom .] Usual ; prac- 
tised ; according to custom. 

Christ, in the fifth of Matthew, forbiddeth not all kind of 
wearing, but the ordinary and acrustom/rry swearing then in 
use among the Jews, Fcatley , Dippers Dipt , p. 160. 

This officO time hath now made acritsfomary. 

Bycaiit, Gr. Ch. p. 446. 

Accu'stom gd. adj. [from accustom.] According to 
Custom ; frequent; usual. 

Look how she rubs her hands. — Tt is an accustomed action 
with her, to seem thus washing her hands: 1 have known her 
continue in this a quarter of an hour. Shakspcarc , Mac. 

Accu'stomedness.# 7 i. s. [from accustom.] « 

Accustomedncss to sin hardens the heart. Pierce, Scrm. p. 230. 
AcE.-f’ rt. s. [ As not only signified a piece of money, but 
any integer, from wnence is derived the word acc 9 
or iiHJt. Thus As signified the whole inheritance. 
Arbutnfotf on Coins . Gr. hj. Fr. as. Ital. and 
Span. asso. Germ, m#] 
t. An unit; a single point on cards or dice. 

When lots arc shuffled together in a lap, urn, or pitcher; or 
*■' if a man blindfold casts a die, what reason in the world can he 
have to presume, that he shall draw a white stone rather than a 
black, or throw an ace rather than a sise. South. 

2. A small quantity ; a particle ; an atom. 

lie will not bate an act 1 of absolute certainty; hut however 
doubtful or improbable the thing is, coming from him % must 
go for an indisputable truth. Govern, of the Tongue. 

I’ll notwag an am farther : the whole world snail not bribe 
‘ tteto it. Dryden, Span . Friar. 

ACEfLDAMA . n. s. [Heb. A field of blood. The 
irftfrd has long beta figuratively used inour language.] 
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ACE 

Such were his [Dominick's] anathemas and sentences, the 
dKectxwhcreof made that port of the world an aceldsqna, a field 
of blood. . W orthingteL MtScell. p. 63 . 

No mystery— but that of love divine, * # 

Which lifts us, on the seraph's flaming wing, 

From earth’s aeeidama, , this field of blood. 

Of inward anguish, and of outward ill. YatPng, Fight Th. 6. 

What an aeeidama, what a field of blood, Sicily has been in 
ancient times. Burke, Vind. of Faff Society. 

ACE PII ALL* n. s. [Gr. d*<<pa\o<.] 

1. In |hc laws of Ilcnfy 1 . those arc called accphali , 

who were the levellers of that ago, who acknow- 
ledged no head or snperiour. C&tvel. 

2. A sect of Christian hereticks so called, inasmuch 
as they also acknowledged no head or superiour ; 
who first appeared about the beginning of the sixth 
century. 

Act/phaIoVs. adj. [*’xff&k^**Gr.] Without a head. 

Diets 

ACE'llB. adj. [acerlmsy Lat.] Acid, with an addition 
of roughness, as most fruits arc before they are ripe. 

Quincy. 

To Acf/rbate. # v. a. [from acerb.] To make sour. 

• Diet. 

Ace'rbity.^ 71. s. [accrbitas, Lat.] 

1 . A rough sower taste. 

2. Applied to men, sharpness of tapper; severity. 

True it is, that the talents for criticism, namely, smartness, 

quick censure, vivacity of remark, indeed all but acerbity, seem 
rather the gifts of youth than of old age. Pope. 

3. Dr. Johnson applies this word only to men ; it is 
equally forcible when applied to dungs. And in the 
former sense it is of older authority than Pope. 

Tli us %ophnr with acerbity replv’d : 

Think’st thou by talking to be jiibtifyM? Sandys'sJob , p. 17. 

Tt is ever a rule, that any over great penalty (betides the acer- 
bity of it) dreads the execution of the law. 

Bacon , touching the Laws of Eng. 

We may easily imagine what acerbity of pain must be en- 
dured in his limbs being stretched forth, racked, and tentered. 

Barrow , Expos, of the Creed. 

The acerbity of this punishment [crucifixion] appears, in that 
those who were of any merciful disposition would first cause 
such as were adjudged to the cross to be slain, and then to lie 
cT'ucified. Pearson on the Creed, iv. 

The English seminaries of Romish priests abroad never har- 
boured a more excellent scribe than was Mr. Parsons, whether 
wc observe his elegancy in style, dexterity in invention, subtilty 
in contrivance, audacity in undertaking, or acerbity and scur- 
rility in his invectives against his adversaries. 

• Bp. Morton , Discharge , p. 20 5. 

To ACE'RVATE. v.a. [ acervo , Lat.] To heap up. 

Diet • 

AcEUVA'TioN.'f'* 7 i. s. [from acervale.] The act of 
heaping together. The word is of Dr. Johnson’s 
introduction, and he furnishes an example of it in 
his own definition of aggregate . 

Ace'uvose. adj . Full of heaps. Did. 

ACE'SCENCY.# n.s. [Lat. acesco.] Sourness; acidity. 

Nurses should never give suck after fasting ; the milk having 
an acesvency very prejudicial to the constitution of the reci- 
pient. Jones, Life of Bp. Home, p. 350. 

AcnfecENT.'f- 71. s. [1 acesccns , Lat*] That which has 
a tendency to sourness or acidity. • 

The same persons, perhaps, had enjoyed their health as well 
with a mixture of animal diet, qualified with a sufficient quan- 
tity of accscents; as, bread, vinegar, and fermented liquors. 

• Arbtithnot on Aliments. 

ACETO'SE.-f' adj. Ifr. aceteux.] That which has in 
it any thing sour; sharp. Diet. 
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Acbto'sitt. n, s. [from actiose.] • The state ef being 
acetose, or pf containing sourness. ' " 

Ack'tous. Atlj. {from acetrm. vinegar, Lit} .Having 
‘the quality of vinegar ; sour. 

Raisins, which consist chiefly of the j\ucc of grapes, inspis- 
sated in the tJkitis or husks by the evolution of tne superfluous 
moisture through their pores, tttifig distilled in a retort, did 
nottdflbrd any vinous, but rather an acetous spirit. Boyle. 

ACHE.*}'* i us. [ace; Sax. ax®** Gr., now generally 
written ake, and in the plttral akes, of one sellable ; 
the ’primitive manner being preserved chiefly in 
poetry, for the sake of the measure. If it were ne- 
cessary, I could produce numerous examples of the 
dissyllabick pronunciation of aches (the ch not being 
sounded as it,) which continued to be the plural of 
ache, certainly in verse, if not in prose, till the 
time of Swift ; though there arc not Wanting edi- 
► dons of Johnson’s Dictionary and of Sw ift’s Works, 
in which the line, that is presently cited, is cor- 
rupted ; and instead of “ old aches throb,” we find 
M old akes mill throb.” Barret, one of our oldest 
lexicographers, distinguishes the verb and substan- 
tive, the former a %ake; the latter, aefie. I am not 
contending for a revival of the distinction and dif- 
ferent pronunciation ; but I am shewing correctly 
what was lopg established usage.] A continued 
pain. See Axt. 

I’ll rack thcc with old cramps ; * • 

Fill all thy hones with acfu-Sy make thee roar. 

That beasts shall tremble at thy din. Shakspeare. 

A coming shower your shooting corns presage. 

Old aches tliroh, your hollow tooth will ra^c. Swift. 

To Ache. r. «. Sec Ache. To be in pain. 

Upon this account, our senses arc dulled and spent by any 
extraordinary intention, and our von* eyes will achc y it long 
fixed upon any difficultly discerned object. Glanvitlc. 

Achievable, adj. [from achieve .] Possible to be 

done. 

To raise a dead man to life — doth not involve contradic- 
tion, and is therefore an object of power, and at least achievable 
by Omnipotence. Barrow, Serin, ii. 407. 

Acuie'vantk.# ;/. s. [Fr. achever.] Performance. 

Of what prowess he was in arras, ami how valiant and good a 
captain in 1 Kittle, it mav sufficiently unpear to them thaf will 
read his noble acts and achicvanccs 111 the books before remem- 


bered. 4 Sir T. Elyut, Gov. 195. b. 

To ACHl'EVE. v. a. [achever, Fr. to complete.] 
i. To perform, to finish a design prosperously. 

Our toils, my friends, are crown’d with sure success : 

The greuter part perform'd, achieve the Its * Dryden. 
a. To gain, to obtain. 

Experience is by industry achiev'd. 

And perfected by the swift course of time. Shakspcare. 

Trtinio, I bum, T pine, I perish, Tranio, 

If I ftchiece not this young modest girl. Shakspcare. 

Thou hast achiev'd our liberty, confin'd 
Within lielh-gatestill now. Milton. 

Show all the spoils by valiant kings achiev'd , 

And groaning nations by their arms reliev'd. Prior . 

Aciii'EVER.'f' n. s. lie that performs: he that ob- 
tains what he endeavours after. 


A victory is twice itself, when the achiever brings home full 
numbers. Shakspcare , Much ado about Nothing. 

Those conquerors and achiever t of mighty exploits (those 
Alexanders and Ccsars) who have been renowned for doing 
# thing! which seemed great, rather than for performing what 
was tintily good. Barrow , Works, i. 39. 

Achievement, n. s. [achevement, Fr.] 

I. The performance of an action. • 

From every co^t that heaven walks about. 

Have thither come the noble mantel crew. 

That famous bard achievements still pursufc Spenser, F. Q- 


The escutcheon, or ensigns armorial, granted to 
any mansfor the performance of great actions. 

'Acn shall the war, and stern debate, and strife 
be the bus'ness of my life ; I 

And in thy fane r thc dusty spoils among, / • 

High on tne burnish’d roof, my banner shall be hung 1 ; 

Rank'd with my champion's bucklers, and below, , 

With arms revers’d, the achievements of the foe. Dryden. 

Achievement , in the first sense, is derived from achieve , 
as it signifies to perform,- in the second, f rom achieve , 
as it imports to gain. 

A'ching. ?i. s. [from ache.'] Pain; uneasiness. 

Wl.cn old age comes to wait upon a great and worshipful 
sinner, it comes attended with many painful girds and aching 
called the gout. South. 

ACHOR. n. s. [aflior, Lat . 0 dx®h Gr. furfur.'} 

A species of the herpes; it appears with a crusty scab, whi^ji^ 
causes an itching on the surface of the head, ucciKtor.ed by a 
salt sharp serum oozing through the >kin. Quincy. 

Aciir'omatick.# atlj. [Ur. a and upa, Ywachn** 
matique. ] A term in opticks, applied to telescopes 
of an invention contrived to remedy aberrations and 
colours. 


A'CID. adj. [acidus, Lat. acide, Fr.] Sour, sharp. 

Wild trees last logger than garden trees; and in the same 
kind, those whose fru\t is acid , more than Aose whose fruit is 
sweet. Bacon , Not. Hist. 

Acid , or sour, proceeds from a salt of the same nature, with- 
out mixture of oil ; in austere tastes the oily parts have not dis- 
entangled themselves from the salts and earth) parts ; such is the 
taste of unripe fruits. Arbuihnot on Aliment 

A'cid.* n. s. [Lat. acctum, Goth, aceits, Sax. ceeob. ] 
An acid substance; any thing sour; the goncrick 
chymical term for a large classc of words. 

The chyinbt can draw subtilfc spirits, that will work upon 
one another at some distance, viz. spirits of alkalies and acids. 

Aubrey , Mhc. p. 147. 

Salts, sulphurs, and mercuries, acids, and alkalis, are prin- 
ciples which can smooth things to those only who live about 
the furnace. A. Smith, Hist, ttf AUron . $ z. 

Liquor and substances ai»e called acids, which being com 
posed of pointed particles, affect the taste in a sharp and pierc* 
mg manner. The cammon way of trying, whether any par- 
ticular liquor hath in it any particles of this kind, is by mixing 
it with s) nip of violets, when it will turn of a red colour } but if 
it contains alkaline or lixivial particles, it changes that syrup 
green. Quincy, 

A'cidist.* n.s. [from acid . 2 One who maintains 

the doctrine of acicjs. 

1 will at present instance only in brimstone, which is a mild 
soft body, anti agreeable to what Ac acidists would call an 
alkali. Dr. Stare on Aik. and Acids , Hist, of the It. S. iv. 44 2. 

Aci'Dfry. 71. s . [from acid.'] The quality of being 
acid ; A11 acid taste ; sharpness ; sourness. 

Fishes, by the help of a dissolvent liquor, corrouc and reduce 
their meat, skin, bones, and all, into a ch> lu>. or crauor; and 
yet this liquor manifests nothing of acidity tu the tasto Bay. 

When the taste of the mouth is hitter, it is a si*ry, ift a redun- 
dance of a bilious alkali, and demands a qi liffjreat diet 
from the case of acidity or souraess. Arb. owAlmcnts. 

A'cidness. it. s. [from acid] The quality of l>cil!g 
acid ; acidity. Sec Acidity. 

ACT DU LAE. n. s. [that is, aqua; aciduUe.] 

Medicinal springs impregnated witli sharp particles, as all the 
nitrous, chalybeate, and alum-springs are. Quiwy. 

The iiridvke , or medical springs, emit a greater quantity «»f 
their lnineralsthuu usual ; and even th$ ordinary springs, which 
were before clear, fresh and limpid, mmc thick and turbid, 
and arc impregnated with sulphur and other mitMgals, as long 
as the earth quake lasts. Woodward, Nat. Hist. 

To Aci'dulate. v . a. [aciduler, Fr.] To impregnate 
or tinge with acids in a slight <\cgrcc. 

Or 2 
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A diet of fresb imsaitcd things, watery Hauers nridifUttedL 
farinaceous emollient substances, sour milk, tetter, and uciu 
fruit <. Arbuthiiqt on Aliments. 

At.r'j)uLors.^ adj. [Lat.] Sourish. c 

Dulcified from acidulous tincture. c * ^ Burke. 

To Ackk'ow.w v. a. [Lat. agnosco , Sax. cnajpam] To 
acknowledge; to confess. Not now in use, except 
as a northern provincialism. 

You will not be tu known , sir ; why, *tis wise : 

Thu# do all gamester#, at all games, dissemble. 

* B. Jonson , Vox, v. 6. 

„ Some say, he was married to her privilie, but durst not be 
acknoam of it. llarington, Life of Ariosto , 0.418. 

To AC K N O' WLKlXi K. v. a . [a word formed, as it 
seems, between the Latin’ and Kngfish, from ognosco, 
and knowledge, which js deduced from the Saxon, 
cnapan, to know.'] 

1. Tq own the knowledge of; to own any tiling or 
person in a particular character. 

My people do idrauly know uiv iniiul, * 

And will acknoivlnlgv you ami Jessica, 

In place of lord Ua^auio and myself. Shakspeare. 

None that ad nowlrdge God, or providence, 

7 heir souls eternity did ever doubt. Davits. 

2. To confess as, a fault. 

Fori acknowledge my transgressions; and uiy sin is ever be- 
fore me. , ' 7 W« li. j. 

3. To own; as, a benefit; sometimes with the particle 
to before the person conferring the benefit. 

His spirit 

Taught them ; but they his gifts (•cfnwafedgd not. Milton. 

In the first place, therefore, I thankfully acknowledge to the 
Almighty power the assistance he has giwn me in the begin- 
ning, and the prosecution of my present studies. Drydtn . 

Ackno'wleugixg. adj. [Ironi acknowledge.] (Irate- 
fill; ready to acknowledge benefits received. A 
Gallicism, reconnoissa nt. 

Ife has shewn his hero acknowledging and ungrateful, com- 
passionate and hard-hearted ; but, at the bottom, fickle and 
self-interested. Drydcn y Virgil. 

Acknowledgement.'^ n. s. [ from acknowledge „ 
Johnson writes acknowledgment. It was formerly, 
and more correctly, written acktyndedgcmeni. Seve- 
ral authors have revived this orthography; retain- 
ing the e to soften, as Lowt h observes on judgement , 
the preceding g ; and as Johnson himself analogi- 
cally writes lodgement.] 

1. Concession of any character in another; as, exist- 
ence, superiority. 

The due contemplation of l he human nature doth, by a ne- 
cessity connexion and chain of causes, carry us up to the un- 
avoidable acknowledge went of the Deity ; because it carries every 
thinking man to un original of every successive individual. 

llule. Origin ty -Mankind. 

2. " Concession of the truth of any position. 

Immediately upon the acknowledgement of the Christian faith, 
the eutjich was Iwptizcd by Philip. Hooker. 

3. Con kW on of a fault. 

4. Confession of a benefit Received ; gratitude. 

S* Act of attestation to any concession; such as 

homage. 

There be many wide countries Ireland, which the laws of 
England were never established in, nor any acknowledgement of 
subjection made. Spenser , State of Ireland . 

6 . Something given or done in confession of a benefit 

received. 

The second is an acknowledgement to his majesty for the tcavc 
of fishing upon his coasts; and though this may not be 
gtouodedupQu any treaty, )ct, if it appear to be an ancient 
right on our side, and custom on theirs, not determined or ex- 
tinguished hf any treaty between us, it may with justice be in* 
#i*ted CP i Tcnvplc, Mis cell. 
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A CMEf\“ *» * Gr,] The height of any thing \ 

. iriorOi especially used to denote the JieigliCof a dis- 
temper, which isdividedinto four perious. ». The 
urche, the beginning or first attack. 2. Ambush. 
the growth. 3. Acme, the height. ^Vntl, 4..- Pa~ 
retime , which is the declension of the Oistcmper. 

. Qtvnty- 

Its acme of human prosperity and greatnes#. 

Burke on a Regicide Peace. 
Aco'lil* adv. [Property a participle from the old 
verb kcle, or akcle, to cool. Dutch Icoeleti.] 

To the lovers Ovid wrote, 

And taught, if love be too hote. 

In wliut maner it should akelt. Gorver , Comf. An r. b. 4. 

Thus laic this poorc in great distresse, 

Acolde and hongred at his gate. Ibid. b. 6 . 

Poor Tom’s avoid. Shakspeare, K, Lear. 

Aco'lotDist. n. s. [aW« fir.] One of the lowest 
order in the Romish church, whoso office is* to 
prepare the elements for the offices, to light the 
church, &c. # 


It is duty, according to the papa! law, when the bishop sing*; 
mass, to order all tilt* inferior clergy to appear in their proper 
habits; and tt> see that all tlu; offices of the church be rightly 
performed ; to ordaiu the arvlofhist , tS keep the sacred vessels. 

Ayfiffe , Parergon. 

A'COLYTE.'V 7 rpi * +1 A 

A/ > 11 . s. 1 lie same with Acoloth ist. 

A COLYTHE. 5 , 1 

At the end of every station, an acofythe (an inferior kind of 
officer) (fip3 this pitiful patch into the oil of a burning lamp ; 
anil having wiped it as clean ns he ran, comes to the- pope for a 
blessing. Rrevint's Saul and Samvel at Kmlvr i p. j 21 . 

A'conite. ^ 7 i. s. [(ir. uxivnov. Vv.aamit. Our elder 
writers use also the Latin aconilum instead oWtconite.] 
Properly the herb wolfs-banc, but commonly used 
in poetical language for poison in general. 

Our land is from the. rage of tygers freed. 

Nor nourishes the lion’s angry seed ; 

Nor pnis’noits aconite is here produc’d, 

Or grows unknown, or is, when know n, refus’d. Vrydcn. 

Despair, that a emit t does prove. 

And certain death to others’ love, 

That poison never yet withstood. 

Doc* nourish mine, and turns to blood. ( Iranvillr . 

As strong 

Aftaoonitum, or rash gunpowder. Shakspeare , Hen. IV. %. iv. 4. 
Ac'op. fc adv. [Sax. cop or coppe ; Welsh, copa ; a 
top, or point.] At the top; high up. 

Marry, she is not in fashion yet ; she wears , 

A hood, but it stands acop. B. Jonson , Alchemist, ii. 6. 

A'CORN. i\. s. [TKcepn, Sax. from ac, an ouk, and 
copn, corn or grain; that is, the grain or fruit of 
the oak.] The .seed or fruit borne by the oak. 

Errours, such ns are but acorn* in your younger brows, grow 
oaks in our older heads, and become inflexible. . Brown* 

Content with food which nature freely bred, 

On wildings and on strawberries they fed; 

Cornels and bramble berries gave the rest, 

And falling acorns furnish’d out a feast. Drydcn. Ovid. 

He that is nourished by the acorns lie picked up under an 
oak, or the apples he gathered from. the trees in the wood, has 
certainly appropriated them to himself. Lockc. 

A'coiiNED.y adj. [from acorn.] 

1. Fed with acorns. 

Like a full -acorn 9 d boar. Shakspeare . 

2. Ahrned is the heraklick term for an oak tree with 

acorns on it. H 

Aco'ij stick. vfc adj. That which relates to hearing. 
Aco'usticks. 7 i. s. [**an#*\ of Gr. to hear.] 

1. <The\loctrine or theory of sounds. • 
r 2. Medicines to help ttye hearing. • Qpincy. 

To ACQUAINT. v-a\accomter, Fr.] 
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i. To make familiar with; applied either to ^persons 
or things. , It has with before the object; 9 
We that acquaint ourselves with every $o ne, 

• - lr " n “ P ass thetropicks, and behold each pole; 

When we come home, are to ourselves unknown, 
r ,,na tf[Wfdntcd still with our own soul. Davies. 

, Phere with tli&e, new welcome saint. 

Like fortunes may her soul acquaint. Mitt on. 

Before a man can speak on any subject, it is necessary to be 
acquainted with it. Locke on Education . 

Acquaint yourselves with things Indent and modern, natural, 
*civil,ahd religious, donicstick and ufttional; things of your own 
and foreign countries;' and, uhove all, he well acquainted with 
Gotl and yourselves; learn animal nature, and the workings of 
your own spirits. Watts , Logic*. 

a. To inform. With is more in use before the object 
than of. 

But tor some other reasons, m\ grate Sir, 

Which is not fit you know* 1 iiot,<7 quaint • • 

My father of this business. Shah secure, Ttviff/fi Fight. 

A friend In the country acatiainis me, that two of three men 
of the town are got among tfiem, and have brought words and 
phrases, which were never Lvfifro in those parts. Totter. 

Actual ntaulk.# adj. [Old Fr. accointahlc.] Easy 
to be ncqiurntcd w ith ; accessible. Tins word is in 
our old lexicography* and it is also in the poetry 
of Chaucer. It is worthy of revival. 

Wherefore be w ise, and aqualntabic , 

Goodly of word, and reasonable*. Horn, of the Hose, 2ZI3. 

Acquaintance, it. 5. \accoi nlancc, Fr.] 

1. The state of being acquainted with; fiiftiiKarity, 
knowledge. It is applied as well to persons as 
things, with the partiele with . 

Nor was his acquaintance less with the famous poets of his 
age, thanw/ 7 // the noblemen and Indies. Dri/den. 

Our admiration of a famous man lessens upon *>ur nearer 
acqntrintancc with him ; and wc seldom hear of a celebrated 
person, without a catalogue of some notorious weaknesses and 
infirmities Addison. 

Would we he admitted into an acquaintance with God : let us 
study to resemble him. We must be partakers of a di\inc 
nature, in order to partake of this high privilege and alliance. 

Atlerbury. 

2. Familiar know ledge, simply without a preposition. 

llrave soldier, pardon roe, # 

That any accent breaking from my tongue, 

Should *scape the true acquaintance of mine cap. Shahspcurc. 

This keeps the understanding long in converse with an object, 
and long converse brings acquaintance. South. 

In what manner he lived with those who were of his neigh- 
bourhood mid acquaintance , how obliging hi9 carriage was to 
them, what kind offices he did, and was always read} to do 
them, I forbear particularly to sav. \ Atterbury. 

3. A slight or initial knowledge, short of friendship, 
as applied to persons. 

I hope 1 am pretty near seeing you, and therefore I would 
cultivate an acquaintance ; because if you do not know me when 
wc meet, you need only keep one of my letters, and compare; it 
with my face ; for my face and letters are counterpart of my 
heart. Sunft to Pope. 

A long noviciate of acquaintance should precede the rows of 
friendship. Botingbrofce. 

4. The person with whom we are acquainted ; him of 

whom we have some knowledge, without the inti- 
macy of friendship. In this sense, the plural is, 
in saine authors, acquaintance, in others, acquain- 
tances, . • 

• But she, till vow'd unto the rcd-cross knight. 

His wsupjd'ring peril closely did lament, 

Ne in tins new acquaintance could delight, 

But her dear heart w ith anguish did torment. Spenser, F. Q. 

That young men travel under some tutor, I allow well, 
that he* he such a one that may be able to tell them, what 
acquaintances they are to seek, whattfxercises or discipline the 
place yieldctb. ’ # Baetm. 
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% This, my lord, has justly acquired you as many friends, as 
there are persons who have the honour to be known to you ; 
mere acquaintance you have none, you have drawn them all 
into a nearer line; and they who have conversed with you, are 
for ever after inviolably yours. J Dry deg. 

We sc&hc is ashamed of his nearest acquaintances . » 

Boyle against Bentley. 

Acqua'intant.# n. s. [Perhaps the original of the 
word acquaintance in Johnson's fourth meaning 
of that word, which see*.] The person with whom 
we are acquainted. 

Thetdma and Clcarehus, a pastoral history in smooth and 
easy verse, written lonjj since by John Chalkhill, Esq. an 
acquainlant and friend of Edmund Spenser. Iz. Walton. 

By the time that*nn author hath written out a book, he and 
his readers are become old acquaintants , and grow very loth to 
part. • * Swift , Tate of a Tub. 

AcouA'iNTpD. adj. [from acquaint.’] Familiar, well 
known; not new. ' * 

Now cull we our high court of parliament; 

That wmr or peace, or both at once, may be 

As tilings acquainted and familiar to us. Shakspeare. 

Acque'st, 7t. s. [acquest, Fr. from acquerir , written by 

• some acquhtf with a view to the word acquire , or 
acquhito.] Attachment, acquisition; the thing 
gained. • 

New acquests are m8re burden than strength- Bacon. 

Mud, reposed near thb ostca of rivers, makes continual addi- 
tions to the land, thereby excluding the sea, and preserving 
these shells as trophies and signs of its Hew acquctls and en- 
croachments. Woodward. 

To ACQUIE'SCE. v. n. [iicquiescer, Fr. acquie score, 
Lat.] To rest in, or remiyin satisfied with, with- 
out opposition or discontent. It has in before the 
object. 

Others will, upon account of the receivedness of the pro- 
posed opinion, think it rather worthy to be examined than 
acquiesced in. * Boyle. 

Neither a bare approbation of, nor a mere wishing, nor un- 
active complacency in; nor, lastly, a natural inclination to 
things virtuous anil good, can pass before God for a man’s 
willing of such things; und, consequently, if men, upon this 
account, will needs take up and acquiesce ui an airy ungrounded 
persuasion, that they •will those things which really they not 
will, they lull thereby into a gross and fatal delusion. South. 

lie hath employed his transcendent wisdom and power, that 
by these he might make wav for his benignity, as the end 
wherein they ultimately acquiesce. Grew. 

Acquiescence, n. s . [from acquiesce.'] 

1 . A silent appearance of content, distinguished on 

one side from avowed consent, on the other from 
opposition. • 

Neither from any of the nobility, nor of the clergy, who were 
thought most averse from it, there appeared any sign of contra- 
diction to ,tliat ; but an entire acquiescence in all too bishops 
thought fit to do. * Clarendon. 

2. Satisfaction ; rest ; content. 

Many indeed have given over their pursuits after fame, either 
from disappointment, or from experience of the litthvplcasurc 
which attends it, or the better inlommtions or nat’*.al coldness 
of old age ; but seldom from a fqll satisfaction and acquiescence 
in their present enjoyments of it. JidcdfQtt, 

3 . Submission; confidence. ~ ( 

The greatest part of the world take up their persuasions con- 
cerning good and evil, by an implicit faith, and a full acqui- 
escence in the word of those, who shall represent things to them 
under these characters. South. 

Acquiescent.^ adj. Easy: submitting. 

He that goctflnto the highlands with a mind naturally acqui- 
escent, and a credulity eager for wonder*, may come back with 
an opinion very different from mine. 

Johnson, Jonrn. West. Islands. 

To Acqui'et.# v. a. [Low Lat. acquicto.] '1\> render 
quiet; to compose. % 
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ItU mind from stirring you (gainst >our m peace. 

. . , * Sir A. Sldr/rys Tr affix. 

Arfiui kaulk. u4/. [ from acquire,] ’That which may 
be acquired or obtained ; attainable. 

r .A?™* rat 'P'wn»i'tinct s , the connate (Wnciples citghivcn in 
thehjiman dm) thoughthey are troth * acyJrabk and tied..- 
, . by rational consequetice and argumentation, vet seem to 
be inscribed m the very Croats and texture of the soul, mitwv. 
dent to any acquisition by industry or the exercise of the dis- 
Cumye faculty m man. JiaU% o^in of Mankind. 

■Ju thC 5 £ 0 " Tr4 . of cogitation and volition, and sensation, are 
neither inherent m matter us Fiich, nor acquirable to matter by 
any motion or modification of it; it necessarily foXow.s that 
tney proceed rom some cogitative substance, some incorporeal 
inhabitant within us, which we call spirit and soul. Bentley. 

To ACQUrrtb.^ \\a* [old Fr. acquenc ; and ac~ 
quetir. Lat. acquiro.*]* 

-f ° ona*a own labour or {>owcr; to obtain 

v/fcafc is not received from nature, or transmitted by 
inheritance. 


Better to leave undone, than by our deed * 

Acquire too high a hnne, while he, wo serve, *s a wav. 
rn SJuikspcnrc, Ant. and ( 'Imp. 

2 . To conic to ; to attain. 

Motion cannot be perceived without the perception of its 
terms, viz. the parts of space which it immediately left, and 
those which it next requires. * (ilnueillc, Scepsis. 

Acqui'reu. plir/icij). mlj. [from acquire.'] Gained by 
one’s self, in opposition to those things which are 
bestowed by nature. 

VVcarr seldom at e.Lse, and free enough from the solicitation 
of our natural or a<k)pted desires; but a constant succession of 
lmcasmesbcs, out of that Stock, whicJi natural wants, or acquired 
habits, have heaped up, take the will in their tiuais. Lock r. 

Acgri nun. n. s. [from acquired] The person that 
acquires ; a gainer. « 

Acquirement. n. s. [from acquire.] That which 
is acquired ; gain ; attainment. The word may be 
properly used in opposition to the gifts of nature. 

These his acquirements, by industry, were exceedingly both 
enriched and enlarged by umny excellent endowments of nature. 

Hayward on Ediv. VI. 
By a content and acquiescence in every species of truth, we 
embrace the shadow thereof; or so much as may palliate its 
just and substantial acquirement*. Brown , Vulg. Err. 

It is very difficult to lay down rules for the acquirement of 
a taste. The faculty must, in some degree, be born with us. 

Addison . 

Acqui hi ng.# 77. . 9 . Acquirement. 

The king, in honour, could do no less than give back to his 
son the privilege of his Wood, with the aepdrings of his father’s 
profession. Wauntons Fragmcnta Regalia , Leicester. 

Acqu'iry.# n. s. Acquirement; attainment 

No art rerjuireth more hard study and pain toward the acquiry 
of it, than contentment; there being so many obstacles in the 
way to it. * Barrow , Serm. iii. 62. 

AcguisiTE.* adj. [Lat. acquisifus.] That which is 
gained or acquired. 

Thrcfc^jotions] being innate, and five arquisitc , the rest are 
improper. Burton , Ana/. Met. p. 20. 

Is tore any supervenient* or acquisile perfection, as skill, 
knowledge, wisdom, it is from God, who gave us the means, 
amf blessed our industry . Barrow , Serm. iii. 337. 

Acquisition.'^ n.s. [acquisition Lat. Tliis word, as 
wc see by the examples which Dr. Johnson has given 
of it, is not of any great age in our language; Den- 
ham’s bciug the oldest authority. In 1617, (long 
before Denham wrote,) the word is dfie of those ob- 
jected to by Pulkc, in his remarks on the Rhcmish 
translators of the New Testament, as being not in* 
tcUigible to the vulgar reader. ] 

i. ^ act of acquiring or gaining 


ACQ 

Bach man lias but a limited right to the good thing! of the 
world; and the natural allowed way, by which b$ is. to com- 
puss tnc possession of these things, is’ by his own Industrious 
acquisition of them. , c Smith. 

2. The thing gained ; acquirement. # 

Great Sir, all acquisition 

Of glory as of empire, here I lay before • * J 

Your royal feet. . Dcnhpm* Sophy. 

•A state can uever arrive to its period iu a moro deplorable 
cribis, than when some prince lies hovering like a vulture to dis- 
member its dying carcase y by which means it becomes only an 
acquisition to some mighty monarchy, without hopes of a resur- 
rection. _ Swift. 

Acquisitive, adj. [acquisitivus, Lat.] That which 
is acquired or gained. 

lie ( William I.J died not in his acquisitive but in his nativfe 
soil ; nature herself, as it were, claiming a final interest in his 
body, when fortune bad done with him. Wat tun, Bern. p. 106. 
AcQUitynvELY.# adv. m [fropi acquisitive , a term in 
grammar.] 

All manner of verbs put acquisitively , that is to say, with the 
tokens to and for after them, will have a dative case. Lilly , Gram . 
Acouj'st.'^ [Ital. acqttisfo . llarb. Lat. acqui stum. 
Acquisition. The same as Acquest. Dr. Johnson 
cites the instance from Milton, whose orthography 
is also observed by Heath in his Chronicle of the 
Civil Wars, who writes “ his unjust acquists ,” 
p. 402., and by South) in his Serm. vii. 89. 

His servant Iu* with new acquis t 
Of true experience from tliis great c\enf, 

AVithi peace and consolation hath dismist. Milton, S. J. 

To ACQUI'T. v. u. [acqui ter 9 Fr. See Quit.] 

1. To set free. 

Ne do I wish (for wishing were but vain) 

To !>e acquit from my continual smart ; m 

But joy her thrall for ever to remain, 

And \ ield for pledge my poor captived heart. Spcnsa . 

2. To clear from a charge of guilt; to absolve; 
opposed to condemn ^ either simply with an accusa- 
tive, as, the jury acquitted him , or with the particles 

from or of which is more common, before the crime. 

If I sin, then thou murkest me, and thou wilt not acquit me 
from mine iniquity. ^ Job , x. 14. 

By the suffrage of the most and best he is already acquitted, 
and; by the sentence of some, condemned. Dryden. 

% He that judges, without informing himself to the utmost that 
he is capable, cannot acquit himself of judging amiss. Locke. 

Neither do I reflect upon the memory of his majesty, whom 
I entirely acquit of any imputation. * Swift. 

3. To clear from any obligation. 

Steady to iny principles, and not dispirited with my afflic- 
tions, 1 navcj by the blessing of God on my endeavours, over- 
come all difficulties; and, in some measure, acquitted myself of 
the debt which I owed the publick, when I undertook this work. 

Dryden. 

4. In a similar sense, it is said, The man hath acquittal 
himself well ; that is, he discharged his duty. 

Acquitment. • f” n. s. [old Fr. uquitement , decharge 
qiftin garant doit au garant i, Lacombe.] The 

state of being acquitted, or act of acquitting. 

The w ord imports properly an acquit metU or discharge of n 
man upon some precedent accusation, and a full trial and cog* 
nizance of his cause had thereupon. South. 

Acquj'ttat.. n. 5. in law, is a deliverance, awl setting 
free from the. suspicion or guiltiness of on offence. 

• Cowl. 

The constant design of both these orators was, to drive some 
one particular point, either the condemnation or acquittal of an 
accused person, Swift . 

To Acquittance, v. n. To procure an acquittance ; 
* to acquit : a word not in present use* 

But it block scandal ftodfouWCic’d reproach 
Attend the sequel of yotu|unposition, 
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Your mere enforcement shall acquittance me ' 

From alfthe impure blots and stains thereof. Slfakspcarr. 

Acqui'ttax^e^' tu s. [Ital. acqidltanza , q. d. adqui - 
ftantidy a quieting.] 

i. The act of discharging from a debt. 

• 9 * Bu£ soon shall find 

Forbearance no acquittance, ere day end. 

Jnstiafc shall not return as bounty scorn’d. Mi/ton, P.L. *. j? 1. 

. 2 . AVriting testifying the receipt of a debt. 

You can produce acquittances 
For such a sum, from special officers * 

Of Charles his father. i Shahspeare, Love's Labour Lost. 

They quickly pay thehr debt, and then 
Take no acquit lances , but pay again. Donne. 

The same man bought and sold to himself, paid the money, 
ami gave the acquittance, Arbulhnot. 

To Acra'se, or Acraze.% v.a. [Fr. ccrascr,] Obso- 
lete. Sec Craze. 

1. To impair tlic understanding; to infatuate. 

• These things did make me much that mourning to mislike, 
And 1 acrazcd was, and thought at home to stay : 

But who is he can 'void deathls dart when he doth strike ? 

Mir. for Mag, p. 138. 

2. To impair, simply ; to destroy. 

My substance impaired, my credit ac rased, my talent hidden. 

Gaswignc's Let, in the Hermit's Tale, p. ax. 

A'crasy.# w. [Gr. a#pa<ria.] Excess; irregularity. 

He was neither presuming, nor overbold, nor yet timorous ; a 
little prone to an^er, but never excessive in it, either as to mea- 
sure or time; which acrasics, whether you say of the body or 
mind, occasion great uneasiness. Cornish's Life of Finikin, p. 8 4 . 
'CllE.-j" n, $. [/Ecpe, Sax. Acre, Lye says, is com- 
mon to all the European languages. Sax/ Diet. lie 
might have said further that it is an Eastern word ; 
and thflt agr, akoro , , and akkorany denote in the 
Hebrew, Syriack, and Arabick, a field, anduisband- 
man. So the J'vixon tecceji-mon, an husband- 
man. Wachter, in his Glossary, gives actrnnan 9 a 
day labourer.] A quantity of laud containing in 
length forty perches, and four in breadth, or four 
thousand eight hundred and forty square yards. 

Search every acre in the high-grown field. 

And bring him to our eye. Shahs pear e, King Lear . 

A'ched.* part, adj. [from acre,’] Possessing acres ; 
having property. , 

Hcatncote himself, and such Iargc-<7md men. 

Pope, I mil. of l lor. 1 Ip. ii. 24 c. 

A'cRtb.-f* adj, [acer, Lat.] 

1. Of fthot biting taste ; bitter, so as to leave a painful 
heat ttpon the orguns of taste. 

Bitter and acrid diiftr only by the sharp partft les of the first, 
being involved in a greater quantity of oil than those of the last. 

Arbnthnot on Aliments. 

2. Acrimonious. 

Are the fibres gnawed and corroded by some acrid humours ? 

Reid's Inquiry. 

AciUMo'Nious.'f' adj, [from acrimony.] 

1. Abounding with acrimony; sharp; corrosive. 

If gall cannot be rendered acrimonious, and bitter of itself, 
then whatever acrimony or amnritude redounds in it, must be 
from the admixture of melancholy. Harvey on Consumptions . 

2. Severe. 

Swift cuul Pope forbore to flatter him .[Halifax] in his life, 
and after his death spoke of him, Swift with slight censure, and 
Pope in the character of Bufo with acrimonious contempt. • 

Johnson , Life of Lord Hat fur. 

ATtrim^'niousness.# n . s . The act of being acri- 
monious. 

Acrimoniously. & adv . In an acrimonious manner ; 
severely. 

A'CKIMONY. ft, s, [ttcrimonhy Lat.] 

1. Sharpness, corrosiveness. * 
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« There be plants that have n milk in them when the) are tut ; 
as, figs, old .leitpcc, sow-thistles, spurge. The cause may be 
an invention of putrefaction : for those mfik« have all an acri- 
mony, though one would think they should be lenitive. 

* ' 9 v ■* paeon, JKat. llfsl. 

The chymists define salt, from some of its properties, to he 
a body fusible in the fire, congehlable again by cold iitto brittle 
globes or crystals, soluble in water, *0 bs to disappear,, not mal- 
leable, and having something in it which affects the organs of 
taste with a sensation of acrimony or sharpness. Arbnthnot, 

2. Sharpness of temper, severity, bitterness of thought 
or language. 

John the Baptist set himself with much acrimony and indig- 
nation, to baffle this senseless arrogant conceit of theirs, which 
made them huff* at the doctrine of repentance, as a thing below 
them, and not at all belonging to them. South, 

A'critUde. 11, s, [from a did,] An acrid taste; a 
biting heat on the palate. 

In green vitriol, with its astringent and sweet Mi tnste\ is 
joined some aeritude. firm's Museum. 

AcuoA&A / TicAL'~fO adj, [olxp'rAOuaiy Gr. 1 bear.] Ol 

Acuoama'tick. 3 or pertaining to deep learning; 
the opposite of exotcrical. 

Aristotle was \u»nt to divide his lectures and readings into 
a rroamatical and exotcrical. Hates, Remains, p. 148. 

We read no mrvtimatick lectures. Ibid. 

Acroa'ticks. it, s. [jxu^odiiKst, Gr.] •Aristotle’s lec- 
tures on the more nice and principal parts of phi- 
losophy, to which none but friends and scholars 
were admitted by him. 

ACllOMIQN.*fc 11 , s, [Gr. xpo;, Fr. acromion,] 
A term in anatomy for the upper process of the 
shoulder-blade. 

The parts in man that inn/ be called the porters, and which 
bear the burdens that are carried, can be no other than the 
scapula and its cciornivn, which is the part upog which the 
burden is pitched. Smith's Old Age, p. 178. 

A crc/n yc A i adj. [from sammus, and n)£, 

nac ; im purring the beginning of night.] A term of 
astronomy, applied to the stars, of which the rising 
or setting is called acronj/cal , when they either ap- 
pear above or sink below the horizon at the lime of 
sun<et. It is opposed to cestui cal, 

Acronw.! 1 !, that is 1: v* vespertine, or at [he beginning of 
nigh!. So a star U said to rise or set ueronyetd, will. 11 it rUefh 
or svtnth at the tun-sttttug; for then is the beginning ofiii^lif. 

M » re. Song of tut S^ui, Tntrrpr. General. 

'iiK\ had the c\<*ct liaht and magnitude of the stars their 
heliacal, acrouyctd , inutiftinc, and vespertine motions, rise ami 
iidl. Sir 7 \ilerh< it's 7 T # an h, p. 227. 

Acro'nyoai.ly. adv, [from aapnj/cal.} At the aero- 
liycal time. 

He i.i tempestuous in the sirnrr.tr, when he rises hcliurallv, 
and rainy in the winter, when he ri-cs <n ruuycally. Urydcn . 

A'crorpire. n,s, [from and amiga. Or.] A 

shoot or sprout from the end ol’ seeds before they 
are put in the ground. 

Many corns will smelt, ur hmy their pulp turned into * sub- 
stance like thick cream; and will send forth their substatjpfe* in 
an aero pin . Mortimer. 

AYros:*ired. par/, adj. Having sprouts, or having 

MH>t Ollt. • 

l\»r want of turning, when the malt is spread on the floor, 
it comes and sprouts at both ends, which is called acrospircd, 
and is fit only lor swine. Mortimer. 

Across.'^ a(h\ [from a for at, or the French d 9 as it 
is used in a t ravers, and cross. 

1. Athwart, laid over something so as to cross it. 

The harp bath the concave not along the strings, but across 
the strings : and no harp hath the sound so melting and pro- 
longed as the Irish harp. * JJa, on. 
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ThU view’d, but not enjoy’d, with arms a cross, tf 

He stood, reflecting on his coujftry’ttfosi* _ Dryden. 

There is a set of artisans, who, by the Help of several pplfes, 
which they lay ocrmrrfeach others shoulders, build themselves up 

r into a kind cT|]i^amid ; so that you see nepile of men in the air 
of four or five rewttrising oue above another. Addison.' 

2 . Adversely; contrarily. 

When king and queen sw things thus go across , 

To quiet all, a parliament they called. Mir. for Mag. p. 344. 

Acho'stick, n. $, [from a'xj©* «n(l r Gr.] A 
po$$i in which the first letter of every line being 
takeh, makes up the name of the person or tiling on 
which the poem is written. 

-He may apply his mind, to heraldry, antiquity ; — lmike 
epithalaimumS, *&c. anagrams, chronograms, acrostick s upon 
his friends* names. R/trton, Anat- Met. p. 282. 

To judge whether she ft absolutely cried up a beauty, we 
muRt consult the wooden registers, the lynches in the publiok 
walks, and the window-panes in coffee-houses and tuumis ; 
where you’ll be sure to see her name in aero sticks. 

* Student^ ii. 157. 

AcnoVncK.-f* adj . . 

t* That which relates to an acrostick. 

On benches sonic scrawl out one leaden rhj me : • 

Or aiming at the shortest road to fame, 

Cramp their vast genius in acrostick name ! Student, i. 2 3 9 . 

2. That which contains aerosUclis. 

Leave writing plays, and. choose far thy command 
Some peaceful province iri * acrostick land : 

There tljou mny’st wings display, ami altars rai ■><.*, 

And torture one poor word ten thousand w a> s. 

Dit/dnt , Mac FUck;:o{ . 

Am optically. # adv. In the manner of an acrostick. 
A’CROTEBS, 01* AcAOTF.lt J A. v.s. [from Gr. 

the extremity of any .body.] Little pedestals 
without bases, placed at the middle and the two 
extremes of pediments, sometimes serving to sup- 
port statues. 

To ACT. v. n. [ttgo 9 uclwiu Lnt.] 

1. To be in action, not to rest. 

He hangs between in doubt to act or rest. Pope. 

2. To perform the proper functions. 

Albeit the will k not capable of being compelled to any of 
its actings, jet it is capable of being made to act with more or 
less difficulty, according to the different impressions it receives 
from motives or objects. South. 

3. To practice arts or duties ; to conduct one’s sell. 

'Tis plain, that she who, for a kingdom now, 

Would sacrifice her love, and break her vow, 

Not out of love, but interest, acts ftlone, 

And would, cv’n in m^ arms, lie thinking of n throne. 

Dry den , Conquest of (iruna da. 

The desire of happinojfc, and the constraint it puts upon us to 

' act for it, no body accounts an abridgement of liberty. Lockc. 

The splendour of his office, is the t<%n of thaf sa-.red dia- 
meter which he inwardly bears : and one of these ought con- 
stantly to put him in mind of the other, and excite him to act 
up to it, through the whole course of his administration. 

Atlerbvry, Scrrn. 

It is our part ami duty to co-operate with this grace, vigo- 
rously to exert those power* and act up to those advantages to 
which it restores us. He has given eyes to the blind, and 
feet to the lame. _ Hagers, Scrrn. 

4. To produce effects in sonic passive subject. 

Hence ’tis we wait tfco wondVous cause to find 
How body arts upon impassive mind. Garth, Disprn. 

The stomach, the intestines, the muscles of the lower belly, 
all ad upon the aliment ; besides, the chyle is not sucked, hut 

r c/ed into the mouths of the lactcalu, hykthe action of the 
s of the guts. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To Ac jV^ a. 

1. To bear a borrowed character; as, a stage-player. 
Honour and shatoiefrom no condition rise; 

Act well you* ptftt, there all the honour lies. r Pope. 

10 k : 


2. To counterfeit; tp feigrf by. Action. 

Hit former trembling once againrenew’d, 

With acted fear the villain thus pursu’d. * Dryden. 

3. To actuate; to put ii* motion ; tO to <he 

movements. ^ * : 

Most people in the World are dele#, by jerity and humour, 
by strange and irrational changes. # ■:> / South. 

9 Peril a) >s they are as proud as Lucifer, art Covetous m J)ema.s, 
as false a$ Judas, ami, in the whole course of their conversa- 
tion, art, and are acted, not by devotion, but design. . South. 

Wic suppose two diijtnict incommunicable consciousnesses 
acting the same body, the one constantly by day, the other by 
night; and, oiethc Other tido, tMfsamc consciousness acting 
by intervals two distinct bodies. Lockc. 

Act.^ if. s. \ac him, Lat.] t * $ 

1. Something done; 4 a deed; ffli exploit whether 

good or ill. . v . 

# • A lower placp, 110^ well. 

May make too great an art • 

Better to*Ic<nc iiudonc than hy our deed 

Acquire too high a fame. . Shaksprare, Ant. and C/cojt. 

The conscious wretch mustuU his acts reveal ; 

Loth to confess, uunbli; to conceal ; 

From the first moment of his vital breath, 

To his hist hour of unrepenting death. Dryden. 

2. Agency ; the power of producing an effect. 

I will try the forces 

Of these thy compounds on such creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging ; but none human; 

To try the vigour of them, and apply t 

Alb} inputs to their act ; and by tjiem gather 

Theii* several virtues and effects. Shut spear c, Cynduline. 

3. Action; the performance of exploits; production 

of off eels. 

*TL so inuc 11 in your nature to do good, that your life is but 
one eon! muod act of placing benefits on many, t* the sun is 
always sirryinj; his li^lit to some part or other of the world. 

Dryden, Fables. 

Who forth from nothing call’d this comely frame, 

Ilis will and act , his word ami work the same. Prior . 


4. The doing of some particular thing; a step taken ; 
a purpose executed. 

TIi is act persuades me. 

That Ibis remotion of the duko ami her, 

I.i practice only. . Shakspcare, K. Lear. 

5. A f state of reality ; effect. 

The seeds of lurhs and plants at the first arc notin art , but 
in possibility that which they afterwards grow' to be. lfookcr. 

(rod alone excepted, who actually and everlastingly Is what- 
soever he may be, and which cannot hereafter be that which 
now he is not ; all other things besides arc somewhat in possi- 
bility, which as yet they arc not in act.' f Jlppkcr. 

# Sure they’re conscious 

Of some intended mischief, and are fleifc 

To put it into act. Denham , Sophy. 

6 . Incipient agency ; tendency to nn efferti 
Her legs were buskin’d, and the left before; 

In act to shoot, a silver bow she bore. Dryden » 


7. A part of a play,, during which the action proceeds 
without interruption. 

Many never doubt but the whole condition required by 
Christ, the repentance became to preach, *fill, in th&t lust 
scene of their last act , immediately before the exitf be as op- 
portunely and acceptably performed, as at .any other point of 
their lives. Hammond, Fundamentals. 

Five ru U are the just measure of a play. . r Roscommon. 

8. decree of a court of justice, or ttjjjictr.df a legis- 
lature. \\. t - ;' : ’ 

They make edicts for usury to support uStttej*, rcngal daily 
anv wholesome ac/ estnbl^cd aguinst the ricji, and provide 
more piercing, statutes daily to cpim up aod n^rain tne^oor. 

% You that tire king, though Jut do .wear the crow^* ~ 

Have caus’d him, hy de)V del ofcpiUflimntMl;, 

To blot crut me. % ' i . ■ 1 Shalcspcarc, JTen. VI. 
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9> Record of judicial proceedings. 

Judicial acts are nil those matters which relate tif judicial 
proceedings? and being reduced into writing by a publick no- 
ttury, are recorded by the authority of the judge. Ayliffe. 

ft. An academical expression* The art at both 
universiiic? is holden in Trinity term. It also 
impJecs the exercise, or ceremony, observed in the 
puolick schools, for a degree in the universities. 

Voted in convocation, that no ocMould be celebrated this 
year, under pretenee that there vfcij no doctor of divinity pro- 
ceeded. Life of A. Wood' p. 27$. 

Now the commcnccnwrft drew on, ttnd the senior proctor, 
cither never having any polite learning, or having outgrown 
what he had ; the junior was pitched upon to be thejjfeMcr of the 
act, as we call it. A. Philips, Life of Abp. Wuliams, p.33. 

At the university arts, in the collections of Oxford vbrscs, 
and on every publick occasion, where tile ingenious were 
invited to a rival display cf their abilities, be upper’s to have 
been the principal and most popular performer. 

War ton, Life of Bathurst, p 46. 

A'cting.# 7 u $. [from to act.] 

1. Action. • 

The divine compassion, whensoever it fixes, remove* all 
obstacles, answers all objections, and needs no other reason of 
its m'tings , but its own sovereign, absolute, *in accountable 
freedom. • South , Scrrn. vi. 175. 

Or that the resolute acting of your blood 
Could have attain'd the effect of your own purpose. 

Shakspearc, Mens, for Aleas. 

■2. Reforming an assumed or dramatick part. 

The church of Home hath been pleased to maka l^r own 
publick prayers suitable to these three patterns, apparitions, 
actings, and images. Brcvint , Saul ami Sam, at Emhr , p.400. 
Whose acting's hard, { dice ted and constrain'd. 

Church iff, Bosciad. 

A'ctless.* adj. [front act and tor.] Without spirit ; 
insipid. % 

Lose him to her, to her ! 

A poor, young, adless, i ndigested thi ng. Southcmc, V. Pr . A. 1 . 

A'ction.^ jus. [action, Pr. act in, Lat] 

1. The quality or state of acting, opposite to rest. 

O noble English that could entertain* 

With half their forces the full power of France ; 

And let another half stand laughing by, 

All out of w ork, and cold for action. Shakspcare , Hen. K 

2. An act or thing done ; a deed. % 

This action , I now go on, 

Is for my better grace. Shakspcare, Winter's Tale. 

God never nebepts a good Inclination instead of a good ac- 
tion, where that action may be done ; nay, so much flic con- 
trary, that, if a good inclination be not seconded by a good 
action, the want of that action is made so much the more cri- 
minal and inexcusnblc. • South. 

3. Agency, operation. 

It is better therefore, that the earth should move about its 
own centre, and make those useful vicissitudes of night and 
day, than expose always the s&rne side to the action of the sun. 

’ • Bentley. 

He has settled laws, and laid down rules, conformable to 
which natural bodies arc governed in their actions upon one 
another. # Cheyne. 

4. The series of events represented in u fable. 

This action should have three qualifications. First, it should 
be but one action; secondly, it should be ail entire action ; and, 
thirdly, it should be a great action. Addison. 

y. Gesticulation ; the accordance of the motions of 
the body’ with the words spoken ; a part of oratory. 

# -—He that speaks doth gripe the hearer’s wrist. 

While he that nears makes fearful action 

With wrinkled brows. $ Shakspcare, K. John . 

, Our orators are observed to make use of Jess gesture or ac- 
tion than' those of other countries. „ Addism . 

6 . [In law.] ft )s used with,, the preposition against 
before tlie person, and/orjaefore the thing. 
vojl. 1 . 
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* Actions site personal, real, and mixt; action personal be- 
longs to a man against another, by reason of any contract, of- 
fence, or cause, of like force with a contract or offence made 
or done by him or some other, for whgjic fact he is to answer. 
Action real is givAi to any man against Another, that possess w 
the thing required or sued for in his otfn nmn&, anti hio other 
man’s. Action mixt is that which lies as \vclFl^pSiW or for 
the thing which we seek, as agairuf the person that bath ft; 
called mixt, because it hath a rnixr respect both to the thing 
anil to the person. 

Action is divided into civil, penal, and mixt. Action civil is 
that which tends only to the recovery of that which is due to 
u.s ; as/ a sum of money formerly lent. Action penal is that 
which aims at some penalty or punishment in the party sued, 
be it corporal or pecuniary : as, in common law, the next 
fridhds of a man feloniously slain shall pursue the law against 
the murderer. Actum mixt is that which seeks both the thing 
whereof we arc deprived, and a penalty also for the unjust de- 
taining of the same. 

Action upon the ease, is an action gfVen for redress of wongg 
done without force against any man, by law not specially pro- 
vided for. 

Action upon the statute , is an action brought against a mail 
upon breach of a statute. Vowel. 

There was never man could have & juster action against filthy 

* fortune than 1, since all othqf things being granted me, her 
blindness is the only lett. Sidney. 

9 For our reward then. 

First, all our debts arcipaid ; dangers of law. 

Actions, decrees, judgments, against us quittcef. 11. Jmuon . 

7. l)r. Johnson says, that tlrf* word in the plural is, 
in Franco, the same as stocks in England. It is 
also so employed by one of our own purest writers. 
In the Swedish language likewise, actie is stoijc ; 
and actichandlarc , a stock-joUirr. 

Stock-jobbers industriously spread such reports that actions 
may fall, and their friends buy ro advantage. Stvifl, Exam.So 24. 

Actionable, adj. [from action.] That which admits 
an action in law to be brought against it ; pimhh- 
ablc. 

His process was formed; whereby he was found guilt \ of 
nought else, that I could learn, which was actionable, but of 
ambition. Howe/, Vocal Pared. 

No man’s face is actionable: these singularities arc interpret- 
able from more innocent causes. i'olitir . 

Auction ably.# adv? In a manner subject to a process 
of law. 

AVtionauy, or AVtiontst. tus. [from action."] One 
that has a share in actions or stocks. 

AVtion-taking. adj. Accustomed to resent by 
means of Law ; litigiqus. 

A kna\c, a rascal, a filthy worsted-stocking knave ; a lily - 
liver* d action-taking knave. • Shahwprtm'. 

A'ction-thue'atener.# 7 i. s. Qne that is of:? litigious 
or revengeful disposition, accustomed to threaten 
actions at law. 

Ye envious and deadly malicious, ye impleadefll and action* 
t hr calc tiers, bow long shall the Lord suffer you In bis house, 
in which dwcllcth nothing but peace and charity. 

Harmar, Trans, of Bczu, p. 17 6 . 

Actita'tjon. 71 . s . [from actito, Lat.] Action quick 
and frequent. Diet . 

r Jo Activate."}" v. a. [from active.] To make aclivew 
This word is thought to be used only by Bacon ; 
according to Dr. Johnson. But it is to be found 
elsewlicre, and well applied. 

He disclaimed) the opinion of Caietan and Camcraccnsis con- 
cerning the ability of the mind in such acts collaterally, as not 
to be activated unless it also were active. 

Mountagu, Ap. to Cmsar, p. £5. 

The Holy Ghost activaleth and enableth it [the will.] 

7 &ie/, p. 94. 

As snow and ice, especially being hojpen, and their cold 
activated by nitre or salt, will turn watyx into ice, and that ia 

H 
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a tVw iioui '. ; *>o it inav be, it w ill turn wood or stiff’ c lay into 
stone ii\ longer time. BaccOi. 

WnvE. adj, [u'divn.s, Lut.] 

That which ha$jke power pv quality oi' acting. 

« These particles have got only a vis Viu'rlue, accompanied 
with such passive Isrilft of motion, as naturally re sult froiiLtbat 
forer, b.it hho they are moved by certain or fire principles, 
Midi as is that of gravity. and that which causes fermentation, 
and the c ohesion of bodies. Xewto * , Optick ■*. 

l. That which acts, opposed to passive, or that which 
suffers, 

— When mi even flame two hearts did touch, » 

' His office was indulgently to fit 
Actives to passives, correspondency 

<Jftly Ids subject was. • r Donne, Poems, f>. 4 ? . 

If you think that by multiply ing the addituincnts in the 
Name proportion, that you multiply lift ore, the work will fol- 
lo^yAou m:\vbe deceived: for qii.uititv in the passive will 

-•til more resistance fbnu the quantity in the actiic will add 
tbcce. Boron. 

3. Busy, engaged in action ; opposed to idle or seden- 
tanj , or any state of which the duties are performed 
only by the mental ^powers. 

’Tis virtuous action that nubt praise bring forth, 

Without which, slow advice !$ little worth ; 

Yet the} who give good counsel, praise deserve. 

Though in the active part they cauno^ scrit*. Denham. 

q. Practical ; not merely theoretical. 

The world hath had hr /these men fredi <.\peric u \ bow 
dangerous such mhvc errors are. ilm.kcr. 

-. Nimble; agile; quick. 
f Home bond the stubborn bow for victory ; 
iftd some with darts their art ire sinew » ti v. n. 

6 . In grammar. 

A verb active is that which signifies potion, a? I tent h, 

Clnrln^ Latin Grom. 

AVtiveia.^ adv. [from aclived] Dr. JoIiiim)ii lias uol 
rightly' distinguished the meanings of this word. 

i. In an active manner ; busily; nimbly. 

The sweet odours ily more actively abroad. 

Bp. Pal ruh on lictU*. eh. *1. 

He cau be actirdy serviceable to him no longer. 

*S out ft 9 Sir m. v ii. in). 

2,. In an active signification. A "grammatical term. 

iS, *, farther, it [the word n* n 1*1 is somduaes taken a-divehi 
in lu-ij. ATinutagv , Ap. (•> (\c<or, p. 2c.;. 

A verb n Alter is cnclishld ‘f.mt times tour' {»/. *uul -omi times 
passively. 1 •• ''y, Jet/. (Lam. 

3. In act. 

!■> the fraud mi. rely ,om*s, done by you to another? 

Bp. Hoik ( 'tu.es of Conscience. 

Persons, virioilsly iir.liiK'd, w.mt no wheeb to make them 
actively vicious. Rroirn, ( 'hast . Alor. \\. 2. 

A'ctivenf.^s.^ )}. s. f#rom active. 2 The quality of 
being active; quickness; nimblcne-s. ‘ibis is a 
word mumrarcly used than act null/, Dr. Johnson 
saya; ana lie liao given only the example from 
Wilkins. '' 

What strange agility and a/iiocncss do our common tumblers 
and dancers on the n.pe attain to, by continual exercise. 

IVJKint, A lathe mat. Alapit / . 

You have just cause to wonder, and admire the mtivtuexs 
of the Spanish aguits about our court. Hum//, Let leer., 2. Cj . 

Activity, u. s. [from uctiv.’d] The quality ot being 
active, applied either to things or persons. 

Salt put to ice, as iri' the producing of the artificial ice, in- 
crcasctli the avtii tit/ <u cold. B<’.coi\. 

Our advcrxirv will not he idle, though we<irc; he watches 
every turn of our soul, and incident of on r life ; and, if we 
remit our ( iduuh /, w ii! take advantage of our indolence. Rogers. 

A'ctgr, n. s . [actor, Lat.] 

1, IJ(g that acts, or ucrfonm arty thing! ‘ v 
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the virtues ol either ago may correct die defects of both ; 
and goad tor succession, that young men may be learners, 
while iiicu in a«;c are actors. * Bacon. 

He, who writes an Kncomhm Xeronix, if he lloes it heartilv, 
is hini'clf hut a transcript of Nero in hi^ mind, and would 
gladly enough sec such pranks, as he was famous for, ucteil ajxuiu, 
though Ik dans not ho the tretor of them hyiwelf, -South. 

2. f Ic? that jitTsonalcH a character ; n stage-plpycr. 

# - Would you have 4 * 

Such ;m llercnl ran actor in the scene. 

And not thin hydra? 'Kiev must sweat 110 less 

To fk their properties, tjx^i t*e\pri their p;irts. B, Jotisou. 

M’hen a good a< for doifi his part, presciut, 

In every act he our attention draws, 

Th.it at the last be may find just applause. Denham . 

i'lH's^alse beauties of the stage arc no more lusting than a 
rain-how \ when the actor ceases to shine upon them, they 
vanish in a twinkling. Dn/drn , Span. Fr. 

Actress, n. s. [act tier* rV.] 

1. .She that performs .my thing. 

Virgil Ivis indued, admitted imme as an actress in the J\)u id? 
hut tfe part she act*, is very short, and none of the most 
admired cireiuustances of that«divine work. Aihltswu 

We snrights have just such natures 
We had, for alt the world, when human creatures; 

And therefore l that was an actress here, 

Play all my tricks in hell, .1 goblin tjjere. Dry den. 

2. A woman that plays 011 the singe. 

A Vital, adj. [aclucl, Fr.] 

1. That which comprises action. 

In tlu> slir.nbry agitation, besides l\(»r walking and other 
nvliui( peribrmaaces, whal, at any time, have you heard her 
“p * Shahs pc are, A lath. 

2. Iteally in act; not purely potential. 

P Sin, tin re in powV hel’orc 

Once (uiii'd ; now in body, and to dwell 
Habitual habitant. * 4 AHlton* 

3. In act; not purely in speculation, 

for lie that but conceives a crime in thought, 

ContiMCts the danger of an actual fault ; - ” 

Then what must he expect that still proceeds 

To finish sin, and work up thought i to deeds? Drt/deru 

At n a'lity. n. s. [from actual . 2 The state of being 
ad uni. 

Tlu* at timid if of these spiritual qualities is thus imprisoned, 
though their .potentiality ho not quite t|psl roved; and thm a 
trass extended, impenetrable, passive, divisible, unintelligent 
‘i.bstanceis generated, which we (ail matter. (Vy//c. 

A Vitally, adv. [from actual . 2 I11 act; hi dlcct; 

really. 

AH mankind acknowledge themselves al)lc aud sufficient to 
do many things which actually they never do. ■ South . 

Head one, of the chrouiJe.s, and you will think you were 
reading a history of the kings of lsrntf or Jiuluh, where the 
historian, s were actually inspired, and where, by a particular 
scheme of providence, the kings were distinguished by judg- 
ments or blessings, according as they promoted idolatry, dr the 
the worship of the true God. Addison. 

Though our temporal prospects should be full of danger, or 
though the days of sorrow should actually overtake us, yet still 
we miKit repose ourselves on God. Rogen. 

AVtualness. n. s. [from actual . 2 TJio quality of 
being actual. 

AVitary.’^’ n. s. [aclunrim, Lat.] The register who 
compiles the minutes of the proeeeilings of a court; 
a term of the civil law. It is now assumed by the 
clerks of some societ ies in the metropolis. 

Suppose the judge should say, tfuit he would h^vc the keep- 
ing of the* ads of court remain with him, and the notary will 
have the custody of them 4$th himself; certainly, in this east*, 
the actuary or 'writer of them ought to be preferred. Ayhjfc. 
1 The time is ja principal cimuiteftincc in all consecrations, and 
is evenm^e roost pnnqfciviLU Recorded by (jlip actuaries, or pub- 
lick notaries « Bp. BTamhalj, Vh. of Eng. defended , p. 35. 
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AVtcate. adj. [from the vorb to actuate .] Put into 
action ; animated ; brought into effect. 1 

The uctivl informations of the intellect filling the passive rc- 
tfbption of the will, like form closing with matter, grew actuate 
into a third ami distinct perfection of practice. South. 

To A*CTlTA*IiK. v. a . [from ago, action , Lai.] To 
put Jpto action ; to invigorate or encrca.se the powers 
oflmotion. 

The light made by this animal defends upon a living spirit, 
and seems, by some vital imuliatJ^n, to he adnata/ igto this 
lustre, # Brown, luf g.' Err.' 

Such is eve ry mtfn,\vliq has not actuated the grace given him, 
to the subduing of every reigning sin. Dee. of Piety. 

Men of the greatest abilities are most fired wijjj ambition ; 
and, on the contrary, menu and narrow minds lirfe the least 
actuated by it. Add'eum. 

Our passions are the springs which actuate the powers of our 
nature. # Jtogrr.; m 

A err a'tionV# w. ,s\ [from ta h tale.] Operation ; the 

quality of bringing into effect. 

The soul, being an active nature, isalwaw propcmling tc» the 
exorcise of one faculty or other, and that to the utmost it i*. 
able; and jet, being of a limited capacity, it can hnploy lm* 
one in higlu of exercise at once; which when it loscth and 
abates of its st rength ami supream vigour, v>int other, whose 
improvement was all thft while hindered b> this its engrossing 
rival, must b\ consequence begin now to displav itself, ami 
to awaken into a more vigorous actuation . 

( rtanrdtc , Pre-exist. if Souls, p. tio. 

I have presiipposud all things distinct from him to have been 
produced out of nothing b\ him, and consequently, to be pos- 
terior not onl\ the motion, but the actuation of his will. 

Pearson on the Creed, Art. 4. 

Ai ito'm:. adj . [from art.] That which hath strong 
puwcrsjif action : a word little used. 

To A'CUATE. r. a. [acw ) 9 Lul.] To sharpen, to 
invigorate with any powers of sharpness. 

Immoderate feeding upon powdered beef, pickled meats, 
and dehorn hiug with strong wines, do inflame and acwdc the 
blood, whereby it is capacitated to corrode the lungs. 

Ilarvey on Comump . 

Acr'iTY.# n. s. [Fr. acuity which Cotgrave rentiers 

acnilir, sharpness.] 

[The] acuity or Jbluntness of the pin that hears the tftird. 

Perl ins on the A log net. Needle , tint. It. Sac. iv^iS. 

Acu'i.eate.^' adj . [aadeafus\ Lat.] That which has 
a point or sting; prickly: that which terminates in 
a sharp point. Used also metaphorically. 

To contain anger from mischief, though it take hold of a man, 
there he two thing?? whereof von must have special caution : the 
one, of extreme bittprnC'S ot words ; espcciallyfif they he aeu- 
Irate: for communia malcdieta are nothing so mueli. And again, 
that in anger a man reveal no secrets. Bacon , Essays, Ivii. 

,1 C ( J' MEN. n. s. [Lat.] A sharp point ; figura- 
tively, quickness of intellects. 

■ Look into his true and constant religion and piety, his jus- 
tice, his learning, above all kings christened, his acumen,' his 
judgement, his memory. 

Coke of K. Jumrs, Peer. agrfinsf Carnet, sign. ft. ^.h. 

The word was much aflectcd by the learned Aristarchus 
in common conversation, to signify genius or natural acumen. 

Pi pc. 

To Acu'jminatf..# r, n. [from acumen.*] To rise like a 
cone. Cockeranfs old dictionary notices tin’s vyrb, 
and explains it, “ to whet or sharpen.” 

# They [the prelates] according to their hierarchies acuminat- 
ing still higher and higher in a cone of prelaty, instead of 
healing up the gashes of the church,.. as it happens in such 
pointed bodies meeting, fidl to core one another with thgir 
sharp spires, for upper place and precedence. 

• AUlton, Brawn of Ch. Gov. b. i. 

Acu'minate. 5 ^ adj . Fignrqfivcly, sharp. 
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-> In Bell osi t a — are rare, acuminate, quick, and phantasticnl 
blades of your employment. Gaytan , Notes on JJ. Quix. iv. 5. 

Acu'minated. part. adj. Ending in a point; sharp - 
j)ointcd. f 

This is not acuminated and pointed, a*in the rest, buf scejneth, 
ns it were, cut Off. Brau n, Vidg. Err. 

I appropriate this word, Noli me t anger e, to a small round 
acuminated tutarcle, which hath not much pain, unless touched 
or rubbed, or exasperated by topicks. Wiseman. 

Acumika'tjon.^ n. s. [from the Lot. acuminatum.] A 
sharp point. 

ThcWonary thorns did not only expre^ the scorn of the im- 
po^cTs, by that figure into which they were contrived ; hut did 
also pierce his tender and sasred temples to a multiplicity of 
pains, hj their numerous acunrmdiom. Pearson on the Creed, iv. 

ACIT'TF.^ adj. pandas, Lat.] 

1. Sharp, gliding in a point ; opposed to oblate or blunt 

Ikiviuir the ideas of uu obtuse and an a n ctc angled tffan»h\ 
both drawn from equal bases ami bet wren parallels, I c :m,‘ b> 
intuitive knowledge, perceive the one not to '>c the other, biit 
cannot that w.11 know whether they hcef|aal. Locke. 

2. Ill a figurativo some applied to men; ingenious: 
penetrating; opposed to drill or sfupid. 

The acute ;.nd Mgenious author, among many ver> fine 
thought-., and uinomiunu reflection'., has starred the notion of 
seeing all thing-. i1\ (io.l. Locke. 

3* Spoken of the senses; vigorous; powerful in ope- 
ration. 

W ere our senses ahere l and made much qnickej and ai utcc, 
the.apptvraiuv and outward scheme of things would iiave quite 
another face, to us. Lpihc. 

q. Sharp, in taste. 1 *w 

Let us take a taste, and principfllK pierce these four vessels, 
sweet, acute, austere, and mild. W/utuki r, lit. of the Grape, p. 24. 

5. Acute disease. Any disease which is attended with 

an increased velocity ol blood, and terminates in a 
few days; opposed to < /ironical. * (luina/. 

6. Acute accent ; that which raises or sharpens the 
voice. 

To Aci/te.* r. a. To render the accent acute. 

Art ixr.Y. ade. [irom acute.] After an acute man- 
Jier : sharply ; itdh used as well in the figurative as 
primitive sense. 

He that will look info mam parts of A-i i and America, will 
find men reason there perhaps as acutely a- himself, who vet 
never hcanl ofa sv MngiMii. " Loikt . 

An/Tr.xr.ss.'p //. s. [front acute* which mh j .] 

1. Sharpness. 

1 # 1 

Diveix shapes, smoothness, ns|>cpt\. 

Straight 11c v*, acutem.'-x, ami rotundity. 

More, Song of lee Si.nl , ili. ii. 

2 . Fowl'c of intellect?. 

They v*mi !.1 not be m» apt to think, th°i there could V no- 
thing added to the dealt ness and pou tr.uioa of their under- 
sLind.n^s. ^ Loelr. 

3. Quickness and vigour of senses 

If eve, *1 > fraim d (ouli! not vl»w at once the Imml and the 
hour-plate, their own, ; e*«tdd not he l cm fited li\ that acute- 
ness; widen, hiht it i ,; -.co\ et ■ *1 the >ccrct contrivanctJ of the 
machine, made b.i.i lo-c its u-e. Locke. 

4. A'iolenee and speedy crisis of a malady. 

\\\ apply pro* cm remedies according to indications, respect- 
ing rallur the aettfenyys of the di^eav, and precipitancy of the 

occasion, than tlte risiii*: cud setting ol* stars. ‘ Brown. 

5. Sharpies of sound. 

'J’his an.icnr.i'i of sound will shew, that wbiKt, to the eve, 
the hell sccusfo bo at rest, yet the minute parts of it continue 
in a vein brisk motion, without which they could not strike the 

, ltir " „ ^e;//c 

Pu Ada tr..v v. a. [Uul. adug\>.] To drive; to com- 
pel, We arc told by lir, Johnson, who barely 
notices adaded s as apart, adjective, that this word, a< 
h 2 
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a verb is not used. The word, however, is in our # 
old dictionaries, without such etfpul§ion from our 
language; and it is thus used by an excellent writer, 
# who deserves to be better known. • 

(rod himself once compelled the wicked Egyptians, by flies, 
And frogs, and prashoppers, and other such like contemptible 
worms, to confess the power of bis divine majesty; not vouch- 
safing to adact them by any other of his creatures more worthy. 
^ Fotkerby, Atheomastix,p. 15. 

ADAGE.-}* £ n. s. [adagium, Lat.] A maxim handed 
ADACY. 5 down from antiquity ; a proverb. k 
i Shallow unimproved intellects, are confident pretenders to 
.certainty ; as if, contrary to the adage, science had no friend 
hufcj^aoranoc. , Glanvitte , Seep. Sclent . 

Fine fruits of learning ! oM Ambitious fSol, 

Dar’st thou apply that adage of the school, 

As if ’tis nothing WOI th that Ties concealM ; 

Science is not science till reveal’d ? « Dry den. 

“?Nuhcs post imbrem,” is a known adagy , signifying the 
speedy succession of miseries upon miseries. Smith, Old Age, 51. 
Ada'gial.# adj. [Fr. adagial \ which is rendered by 
Cotgrave, “ proverbial, or full of adages.” Lat. 
adagit/m. In old Fr. adagial is also a substantive, 
signifying tin hommr plaisant ct facet ieux. V. Roque- 
fort Gloss.} Proverbial. 

That adagial verse [No sooner the courtesy born, than the 
resentment thereof dead,] wa» highly opprobrious to mankind. 

' Barrow, Works, i. 94. 

ADA'GICj.'Y n. s. [Italian, at leisure] A term used 
by musicians, to mark a slow time. 

Re has no ear for musick, and cannot distinguish a jig from 
nlt^dagio. Dr. Warton , Works, i. 187. 

A'DAMANT.//, s. [at la mas, Lat. from a and fat/xvw, 
Gr. that is insuperable , infrangible."] 

1. A stone, imagined ,hy writers, of impenetrable 
hardness. 

So great a fear my natne amongst them spread, 

That they suppos’d I could rend bars of steel, 

And spurn in pieces posts of adamant. Shakspeure* 

Satan, with vast and haughty strides advanc’d, 

Came tow’ring, arm’d in adamant and gold. Milton. 

Eternal Deities, 

Who riiW the world with nVidulr decrees. 

Ami write whatever time shall bring to pass, 

With pens of adamant, on plate** of bra^s. Dn/den. 

2. Tile diamond. 

Hardness, wherein some stones exceed all other bodies, and 
among them the adamant all other stones, being exalted to that 
degree thereof, that art in vain endeavours to counterfeit it, 
the factitious stones of rhymiMit, in imitation, being easily de- 
tected by an ordinary lupidist. Ray on the Creation. 

3. Adamant ft? taken Tor the loadstone. 

You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant. 

But yet you draw not irofi; for my heart • 

Is true as steel. *Shakspcarc. 

Let him change his lodging from one part of the town to 
another, which is a great adamant of acquaintance. Bacon, 

ADAM4/*TE / AN.'f" adj. [Lat. adamanlctus, Ovid.] Hard 
as adamant. 

| He] weaponless himself, 

Made amis ridiculous, usc-lcs^. tin* forgery 
Of brazen shield and spear, the hammer’d cuira?s. 

Chalybean temper’d steel, and frock of mail. 

Adama niton proof. il lilt on. 

This word occurs perhaps only in thi* passage. 
Adam a'nti Nil. adj. ^adamant in us, Lat.] 

1. Made of adamant. 

Wide is the fronting gate, and rais’d on hi^A 
With adamantine columus threats the sky. Dryden . 

2. Having the qualities of adamant ; as, hardness, in- 
dissolubility. 

Could Eve’s weak hand; extended to the tree, 

Id sunder rend that adamantine chain, 
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Whose golden links, effects and causes be. 

And wjpeh to God’s own chair doth fix’d remain ? Davies* 
An eternal sterility must have possessed the world, where all 
things had been fixed and fastened evcrlnstingly # with the ada~ 
vmntine chains of specific gravity; if the Almighty had not 
spoken and said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yield- 
ing seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit ullcyr #ts kind ; 4nd it 
was so. Bentley. 

ti adamantine chains shall death be bound ? ^ t 

And hell’s grim tyrant feel th* eternal wound. Pope. 

Tho’ adamantine bonds the chief restrain. 

The dire restraint his wisd/n will defeat, 

And soon restore him to nis regal scat. Pope. 

A'dam’s- apple, n. s. [in anatomy-] A prominent part 
of the throat. 

ADAMITE.# n. s. [from Adam . The Adamites 
are an old heresy, of which St. Augustine maketh 
mention, but renewed by the Anabaptists. I11 the 
assembly* of the Adamites , men and women pray 
naked, &c. Pa git's IJercsiography, p. 89.] 

What though our fields present a naked sight, 

A paradise should be an Adamic! Clcavcland, Poem s, p. xy. 

I had rather be an Adamite and bring fig-tree leaves into 
fashion again. B caum. and FI., Pilgrim, ii. 1, 

There were Adamites in former times, and rebuptizers. 

‘ Howell, Letters, iv. 29. 

Adami'tjck.# adj. Like an Adamite*. 

Nor is it other than rustick or adamUick impudence to con- 
fine nature to itself, and to strip otir bodies of all the addita- 
ments of fair vestments, or other ornaments of human art anil 
invention. Bp. Taylor , Art if. Ilandsom. p. 164. 

To ADATT. v. a. [adapto, Lat.] To fit one thing 
to another ; to suit ; to proportion. 

*Tis true, but let it not be known, 

My ejes are somewhat dimmish grown ; 

For nature, always in the right, # 

To your jfccays adapts iny sight. Swift. 

It is not enough that nothing offends the ear, but a good poet 
will adapt the very sounds, as well as words, to the things her 
treats of. Pipe's Letters. 

Adaptable.# adj. That which may bi* adapted. 

Adaptability.^ n.s. The capability of adaption. 

Adaptation. n. s. [from adapt.'] The act of fitting 
one tiling to another ; the fitness of one thing to 
another. 

Sonic species there be of middle naturofi that is, of bird and 
hivist, as natts; jet are their parts so set together, that wc 
c annot define the beginning or end of either, there being u 
oomrnixtion of both, rather than adaptation or cemqpt of tho 
one unto the other. Broum , Vida. F.rr . 

Adhesion may be in part ascribed, either to some elastic id 
motion in the pressed glass, or to the exquisite adaptation of 

• the almost numberless, though very small, asperities of the one, 
and the numerous little cavities of tho other; whffhiby the 
surfaces do lock in with one another, or ore, as it were, clasped 
together. Boyle. 

Ada'ptiox. n.s. [from adapt.] The act of fitting. 

It were alone a sufficient work to shew all the necessities, the 
wise contrivances, and prudent adaptions, of these admirable 
machines for the benefit of the whole. Cheyne • 

Ada'ptnf.ss. 7 i. s . [for adaptedness , from adapt.] 

Some notes arc to display the adaptness of the sound to tho 
sense. Bp. Newton on Milton. 

This word I have found no where else. 

To Adai/nt.# v. a. [a and daunt.] To subdue. 
With mighty corare, 

[Hej a dfi unit'd t lie rage 

OftiJynn savage. S.’ccltonp of Hercules , Poems, p.$l. 

To A daw. # v. a. [Mr. Masofl derives this word froi^L 
the pretended Saxon ntyiimn, with the explana- 
tion of extinguere i which, as Mr. Boucher has 
observed, is a word not in existence. Mr. Upton, 
observing that adaw is once used by Spenser for 
extinguish, (in the srcond instance here cited,) 
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thinks that the poet might have had in view the 
Sax. bptej’can, abpaejcan, extingurre. Tint word 
^erlrnps nlhy be referred to the verb to awe, with the 
a prefixed, tvhich is common, (as in the preceding 
wojjd adaunt,) and the d inserted, to prevent an 
ill sound from the collision of two vowels. It is now 
obsolete.] To daunt ; to keep under ; to subject. 
The sight thereof did greatly him ndaw. 

Spen ter, F. Q. ili. vii. ij. 

As the bright sun, what time hif%fierie temc • 

Towards the? we^terne brim begins tS draw. 

Gins to abate the bright ness e of his heme, 

And fervour of his flames Somewhat ndaw. Ibid. v. ix. 35. 

2 o Ada'w.# v . n. To bo daunted. Obsolete. 

Til ere with her wrath full courage gun appall, 

And haughtic spirits meekly to ndaw. Sponsor, F. Q. iv. vi. 26. 
Ada'ys.^ adv. [On days. Dr. Job usoif admits anights, 
but not this word ; which m of frequent dceurronce 
■* in our language, tliougli Johnson thinks.the com- 
position nowadays barbarous; of which the w'ords 
were formerly written disftinct.] 

Here 1 many a man compleinc, 

That nowe on daws thou shall findc. 

At nede, few frcndcs kinde. Gower , 4 'or,f. Am. b. 5. 

Myself will have a double eye, 

Ylike to mi Hock and thine ; 

For alas ! at home f have a sire, 

A stepdame eke, as hot as fire, 

That duly a days counts mine. Sponsor, Shop. Cal. March. 
They that will have men saved nnu damned b\ a Stoical ne- 
cessity, now adays, may borrow' this fancy of the StoicKs Slso. 

Hammond's tVorkx, iv. 612. 

To Adco'h poitA'jT.'i'- v.a. [from ad and corpus.] To 
unite one body with another; more usually written 
arcorpor&tr ; to which Dr. Johnson refers the reader, 
without, however, having noticed that wdhl. I11 
ofur old dictionaries, adcorporatcd is termed married . 
To ADD. v. a . [addo, Lat.] 

1. To join something to that which was before. 

Mark if his birth makes any diflhrcncc, 

If fo his words it adds one grain of sense. JJrydni. 

They, whose muses have the highest flown, 

Add not to his immortul memory, 

But do an act of friendship to their ow 11. Drydm. 

2. To perform tire mental operation of adding one 
number or conception to another. To add to is pro- 
per, but to add together seems a solecism. 

Whatsoever positive ideas a man lias in his mind, of any 
qnantity, he can repeat it, and add it to the former, as easily as 
he can add together the ideas of two days, or two } ears. Locke. 

A 'doable, adj. [from tv/c/.] That to which some- 
thing may be added. Addible is more proper. It 
signifies more properly that which may be added. 

The first number in every addition is called the addable num- 
ber, the other, the number or numbed added, and the number 
invented by the addition, the ag gregate or sum. Cocker. 

To Addf/cimate. v . a* [addecimo, Lat.] To take or 
ascertain tithes. Did. 

To Adde'i’m.'J v. a . [from deem.'] 

1. To esteem; to account. This word is now out of 
use. 

She scorns to be raid* * nd m> wortldcss-bnse. 

As to be mov’d to such an mlm.u . Daniel, Civ. Wars . 

2. To award ; to sentence. • 

So unto lum tVy did tidfotenw the prise 
Of uli that triumph. Sponsor, F. Q. v. iii. 15. 

The winged t,oi» f that wound* th hearts — 

Addt onCd me to "endure tlr\ pcnnuuce sore. Ibid. vi. viii. 2 2. 
ADDENDUM.* n.s. [Lat.] An addition or appen- 
dix to a work ; ^ny addition, generally speaking. I11 
the pi. addenda . j 
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A^dkh. n. s. [TEtfcep, /Eccop, NabSpe, ns it seems 
from eircejv Sax. poison. Moes-Goth. nadr, vi- 
pera.] A serpent, a viper, n poisonous reptile ; 
perhaps of any species. I11 common language 
adders and snakes are not the sarfte. • 

Or is the adder better than the eel. 

Because his painted skin contents the eye ? Shakspeare. 

An adder did it ; for with doubler tongue 
Than thine, thou serpent, never adder stung. . Shakspeare. 

The adder teaches us where to strike, by her curious and 
fearful defending of her head. * Taylor. 

A'dderVouass. n.s. The name of a plant, imagined 
by Skinner' to be so named because serpents lurk 
about it. • • 

A'ddeiis-toxgue. n. s . [ophioglossum, Lat.] The 
name of an herb. * • 

It hath #10 visible flower ; but the seeds are produced on « 
spike, which resembles a serpent's tongue ; which seed ^con- 
tained in many longitudinal cells. Miller. 

'The most common simples are eomfrey, bugle, acrimony, 
sanicle, puulVbotony, iiucliin, perriw inkle, adder' x-tongue. 

t Wiseman, Surg . 
A'ddehs-wout. n. s. 4 U herbs so named on account 
of its virtue, real or supposed, of curing the bite of 
serpents. 

A'ddiksli:. wdj* [Iron* add.] Possible to bo added. 
See Addahi.f. 

Ti e clearest idea it can get of infinity, is the confuted, in- 
comprehensible remainder of uulk^, addible nuriilArs, which 
affords no prospect of stop or boundary. I ocke. 

Addiiji'lity. n.s. [from addible.] The possibility 
of being added. # 

This endless addition, or addibili/y (if any one like the word 
better) of numbers, so apparentto the mind, is that which gives 
11s the clearest and most distinct ide^ of infinity. I.ockt . 

A'ddicf. //. s. [for which wo corruptly speak and write 
adz , from abejv, Sax. an axe.] 

The mi dice Imtli its blade imule thiti and somewhat arching. 
As the axe hath its edge parallel to its handle, so the addicc 
hath its edge athwart the handle, andris ground to a basil on its 
inside to its outer edge. Mo von, Meehan. F.ur. 

AddiVt.# adj. Formerly used for addicted . 

Neither would we at •this di.y be so addict to superstition, 
were it not that we so much esteemed the filling of our bellies. 

Homilies, it. 97. 

If he he tw'd'w* to \ ice, "■* 

Quicklvhim the\ will entice. Shakspeare, 1 'ass. /Vg.xviii. 

To ADl)l'CT. : }~ r. *. [addico, Lat.] 

1. To devote, to dedicate, in a good sense; which is 
rarely used. 

Ye know the house of Stephanas, <hat they have addicted 
themselves to tile ministry of the saints 3 (or. x\i. ly. 

2. Dr. Jk)hnson sap, th*> word is commonly lakci: in 
a bad set tee ; as. he addicted hi nsclj'to vice. This is 
so far from being the case, that some of our best 
writers abundantly use it in a good sense. One of 
our earliest 1 vdcographers thus illustrates the verb 
addict , 44 To addict himself to live uprightly ” liar- 
vet’s Alvcmic; and under tiie adjective addict says, 

44 Addict and given to the study 0/ learning.” 

They did either earnestly lament and bewail their sinful lives, 
or did addict theimcU cs to* more fervent pray or. 

Homilies, ii. Of Fasting. 
My grandfather Jesus, when he ha<Lumch given himself to 
the reading of the law and the prophctsfluid other ‘looks of our 
fathers, and had gotten therein good judgement, ivu- drawn on 
also liinisi If to \frite something pertaining to le.niing and wis- 
dom, to the intent that thus* which are desirous u> icorn, and 
addicted rotnesc things, might profit muchnu-re :u living accord- 
ing to tlie law. Prologue to li 'ccUsiarticus. 

All knowledge, arising from observation, mutt be cither of 
those sciences which immediately conduce to the benefit of 
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men’s lives, or such whose end is to unprove men’s rational fa- 
culties in the knowledge of things. The former, necessity will 
put men upon the finding out ; the latter require “ seecssuxn ct 
otia,” freedom from other employments, a mind addicted to 
• them, and iudustry in the study of them. • 

• Stilling fleet, Orig. Sac. ii. ii. 

Many men, addicted rather to contemplation than action, in , 
the infancy of Christianity, to avoid the heatof persecution, did 
withdraw themselves from the press of the people in populous 
cities to a mpre solitary life . Sir R . Twisdcn , Mon. Life , p. 3 . 

Whether if each of these towns w ere addicted to some pecu- 
liar, manufacture, -we should not find, that the employ ing many 
.. hands together on the same work was the way to jicrihct our 
workmen ? Bp. Berkeley, Uut rid. 4 1 <? . 

.The people of Ireland were much more addicted to pasturage 
than agriculture. * II nr !cfi, Abr . Rug. 11 'nt. iii. 6. 

3. To devote one’s self to any person, party, or per- 
suasion. A Latinism? 

Jam neither author or fautor of any scot : I wilh have no man 
mlaict himself to me ; hut if I have any thing right, defend it as 
truth’s. Ji, Jomon. 

A'ddictedness. n.s. [from addicted.] The <|ualit v 
or state of being addicted. 

Those know how little f have remitted of my former addicted- 
mss to make t hymieal experiment# Boyle.* 

Anni'cTiox.'J'' n. s. [addict io 9 Lat.] 

1. The act of devoting, or giving ujf. 

Much is to he found, in men of all conditions, of that which 
is called pedantry in scholar** whiefi is nothing else hut ail ob- 
stinate addiction to the forms of some private life, and not 
regarding general things enough. '* 

Sprat , Hint, of the Royal Swirl 1 ), p. 67. 

2. .The state of being devoted. 

It is a wonder hoW his«gracr should glean it, 

Since his addiction was to courses vain ; * 

His companies unlcfter'cl, nidu and shallow , f 

His hours fill’d up with riyts, banquets, sports. Shahpcarr. 

A'dditaMENT. n. s. [c iddihmentum , Lut.] Hie addi- 
tion, or tiling* added. 

Iron will not incorporate with brass, nor other metals, of it- 
self, by simple fire: so as the enquiry must be upon the calcina- 
tion, and the additamenf,' and the charge of them. Bacon. 

J11 a palace there is first the case or fahrick, or moles of the 
structure itself; and, besides that, there are certain additamnits 
the l contribute to its ornament and i#«.e; as, various furniture, 
rare fountains and aqueducts, divers things apjiendirated to it. 

lfah , ( )i ig. i f Mnn- 

Adim'tiok? n. s. [froth add.'] 

1. The act of adding one tiring to another; opposed 
to diminution. 

The infinite distance between tlitf.Crrator and the noblest of 
all creatures, caq never be measured, nor exhausted by endless 
addition of finite degrees. Bentley. 

2 . Additamcnt, or the thing added. 

It will not he modestly done, T am of our own vffsdom in- 
trude or interpose, or be willing to make additions to what 
Christ and his Apostles have designed. Hammond . 

Some such resemblances, mctliinks, I find 
Of our last evening’s talk, in this thy dream, 

But with addition strange ! Milton . 

The abolishing of villanage, together with the custom per- 
mitted, among the nobles, ^>f selling their lands, was a mighty 
addition to the power of the commons. Swift. 

3. in Arithmetic. 

. Addition is the reduction of two or more numbers of like 
kind together into one sum or total. Cocker's Arith % 

4. In law. A tidj^iven to a man over and above his 
Christian namerttid surname, shewing his estate, 
degree, occupation, trade, age, plac# of dwelling. 

Vowel. 


Only retain 

The name, and all tir addition to a king ; 

The sway, revenue, execution. 

Beloved sons, he jours; which to confirm, 

This coronet part bcfweeu you. Shakspeare , A r . Lear . 


From this time, 

For what he did before Corioli, call him, 

With all th’ applause and clamour of the host,# 

Cains Marvins Coriolar.u*. Bear th* addition nobly ever.® 

Shakspeare, Co viol an wr. 
There arose new deputes upon the persons nume<| by the 
king, or rather again* 1 , die additions and appellations of title, 
w hich were made to then’ manes. Clarendon. 

AdWtionai. adj. [from addition.’] That which is 
added. 

Ofkr kalcndiir being reformed suid set right, it may he 
kfpt so, w r itiiout any cnusidcrahle variation, for many ages, 1>\ 
omitting one leap-year; l.c. the additional day, at the end of 
even 1^4 years. Holder on Pi me. 

Tiie greatest wits, that ever were produced in one age, lived 
together in so good an midcistu nding, and celebrated one an- 
other with ho much generosity, that each of them receives an 
additional lustretfrom his oitemporai'ics. Addison . 

They i*c!ud<‘ in them t^iat vg*y kind of evidence, which is 
supposed to he powerful ; and do, withal, afford us several 
other additional prool\, of great force and dearness. AtUrbiu lf ?* 1 

Anm'rioxAr..^ n. >. Additament : something added, 
which, however, l)r. Johnson says, is not in use; 
though good authors employ it. 

May he, jomc little additional may further the incorporation. 

« Baron. 

They can tell us, that ul 1 the laws defeodis are hut additional s 
to the ancient civil law. Bacon. 

Many thanks Ibr the addilionah you are pleased to communi- 
cate to me, in continuance of Sir Pliilip t Sidncy*3 Arcadia. 

Horn If , Li tit rs, iv . 20. 
TlVw'mucli she [the church of Rome] hath in her superfluous 
adddionals built upon good foundations, gold, silver, hay, stub- 
ble, and the like, is no win re better distinguished than in what 
our church of England hath rejected, and in what she hath re- 
tained. Puller's Mod. of the Ch . of Eng. p, 452. 

Addi't^nat.t.y.* adv. In addition. 

Nor ('an any representation of God\ proceedings be more 
harsh and incredible, than to suppose him, by his omnipotent 
will and power, eternally and miraculously preserving such 
creatures unto endless punishment, who never had in them 
either originally or additionally, any principle of immortality at 
all. Clerk , Letter to Dodni It. 

Addition ary. adj. That which may be added. 

This liberty lie eompasseth by one distinction, ami that is, of 
what is necessary, and what is additionary. 

* Herbert , uni rtf Parson, eh. 3 1. 

AYditoky. n dj. [from add. ] That which has the 

power or quality of adding. 

The add it on/ fiction gives to a great man a larger sfiarc of 
reputation than belong', to him, to enable him to serve some 
good end or purpose. Arbulhnot. 

A'DDLlvj*' adj. [from abel, u disease, Sax. according 
to Skinner and Junius; perhaps from ybel, idle, 
barren, unfruitful. The latter of the preceding 
etymologies, which Dr. Johnson lias given, may be 
rejected ; but we may safelv refer to the Sax. nbel, 
morbus, a disease ; or to the verb ablinn, to be sick ; 
or to the Bi it. hathjl^ corrupt, rotten ; hadlu ; to cor- 
rupt, to putrefy. Thus Verst egan says, 44 we yet 

call eggs addle , when they are corrupt,” Our 
old lexicographers, Uuloet and Minshcu, call such 
an egg, ovum m inim ; “ quia aquam, habet urino in 
eo similcm." Ad l a in the Suio-Goth. language is 
to make urine. Hence perhaps addle-pool. Addle iu 
the Lancashire dialect i&^jijruiljfid.] Originally 
applied to eggs, and signifying such as produce 
nothing, but grow rptten under the hen; thence 
Irniwfcrrcd to bruins that produce? nothing, 
t There’s one with truncheon, liken Indie. 

That carries eggs too fresh or addle j * 

And still at random, as he goes, 

Among the rabble rout btfcows. If e-dibrat. 
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After nmdi solitariness, fasting, or long sickness, tbeir brains 
were addle , afid their bellies as empty of meat. as tbeir heads of 
wit. # hurt ou on Melancholy, p.659. 

Thus far the poet ; lmt his brains grow addle: 

And all the reft is purely from his noddle. Dry den. 

To A'jiDU:. v. % a. [from addle, adj.] To make addle; 
to corrupt; tb make barren. 

Tliitfs also evidenced in eggs, whereof the sound ones ^uk, 
and such as are addled swim ; as do also those that arc termed 
hypnnemia or wind eggs. It roan, I edit. Krr . 

To A'ddlk. r. it. To grow ; tc> increase. Obsolete. 

Where ivy embmreth the tree vciy sore, *y 

Kill ivy, else tree will addle no more. Timed# Husbandry, 

A'ddms-hjcadld.# adj. [Sherwood, in his dictionary 
introduces addle-head, which he interprets, “ tpii 
11 ’a point de ccrveau.”] 

Addle -ft ended students. Trawmf Rabelais, iv. 79. 

A'ddvp-pait.d. adj. ITavinv addled brains* See 

* Audjle. • 

Poor slaves in metre, dull and addle-paled. 

Who rhyme below even Davidf, psalms translate*!. Dnjdrn. 
To Add'oom. 1 \a. [from ad and doom.'] To adjudge. 
Now judge then, O final greatest goddesse true, 

According t l»y selfc <lost *ee and ho.ire, • 

And unto me nddootn that is m\ due. Sp< user, F. Q. vi’.vii. 76. 
Addo'hsed.^ part. adj. In heraldry, .signifies beasts, 
&c. turned back to buck. 

To ADDltfc/SK.-fv’. (f ‘ [addresser. FY. from dercear , 
Span. Iron \ dirigo, dim linn, Lit. or from, llje low 
Lai. addiction*, vel addn ssurc, V . Du Lange.] 

1. To prepare one’s self to enter upon any action; as, 
he addressed himself to the work. It has to before 
the thin/f. 

With him the Palmer eke. in habit sad, % 

Himself addrext lo that adventure hard. Sparser, F. < 2 . 

It lifted up its bead, and did t, //dress 
Itself lo motion, like in it would speak. Shahs pen rc, Handel. 

Then Turnns from his chariot leaping light. 

Address'd himself on foot to single light. Dnphu. 

For myself, w/i/r# , A«//«,mjscll‘ to Norwich, whither it was his 
majesty’s pleasure to remove me, l was at the first received 
with more respect, than in such times 1 could have expected. 

lip. Unit Hard Mcn.siti’< . 

2. To get ready; t$ put in a state lor immediate use. 

They fell directly on the English battle; whereupon the c.«rl 
of Win wick addressed his men to take the flank. Hayward. 

Duke Frederick hearing, how that even day 
Men of great worth resorted to thii forest, 

Address'd a mighty power, which were on loot, 

Tn his own conduct purposely to take 

Hib brother here. Shahs pea re, Jti/vuMetf. 

To-night in llarflcur we will he your guest, 

To-morrow for the march we are addiest. Shuts pen re. 

3. To apply lo another bv words, with \arious lorms 
of construction. 

4. Sometimes without ti preposition, Dr. Johnson 
stiys; and yet, in the two iirst instances, given by 
him, the preposition to is obvious. 

To such I would addwss with this most affectionate petition. 

Decay of' Piet if. 

Among the crowd, hut far above the rest. 

Young Turmis to the beauteous maid addn st. Drt/dru. 

Are not your orders to address the senate ? Addison. 

y. Sometimes with to. 

Add riming to Pqjlio, his great patron, and himself no \ u! *ir 
poet, he began t6 assert lii^ native character, which is suhli- 
' nitty. Dryden. 

6: Sometimes with the recipr^al pronoun ; as, he ad- 
dressed himself lo the general. 

7. Sometimes with the Accusative of the matter ot# 
the address, which may be the nominative to the 
passive. m 
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• . ^ young hero had addrvxsed his prayers to him for his as- 
sistance. 

'I’he prince himself, with awful dread po 
His iwjt to great Apollo thus addrest. 
r t Hi’* s nit was coiffmon ; but, above the r< 

Tohoth the brother-prince# thus add rest. 

8. 'Lo address [in law] is to apply to 
The representatives of the nation in 
pnvy-counril, address'd the king to have it 

Addre'ss.'J' 7i. s. [add 1 esse, Fr.] 

1 . V ci bal application to any one, by* way of persua*- 
siou, fietition. 

He my, in knots involving Emma's name, 

Had hi It confess’d ipid half conceal’d his flame 
Upon this tree, and as the tender mark 
Grew with the year, and widen’d jvith the bark, 

Venus Juid heard the virgin’s soft address, 

Tlmt, a* the wound, the passion might cucrcase. fy-in*. 

AI*)^t ol the persons, to u horn these addresses are made, are 
not wise and skilful judges, hut ifte influenced hv their own shi- 
inl appetite* and passions. Hath, Imprlv. of the Mind. 

2 . Courtship. 

1 he\ often have reveal’d their passion to me : 

• l^ ut > l^’H me, w liose add test thou laroui*% most ; 

I long to know, and ;.<_t I dread to hear it. Addison. 

A geptleman, whom, I am sure, \ou \ ourself would have 
approved, madi^hft ad'tym to me. ' * Addison . 

3. Manner ot addressing mother: as, wcVuy, a man of 

an happy or a pleasing u d cities s ; a man oj an atdrjuird 
address. $ ^ • 

4. Skill, dexterity. 

[could produce innunier.ihle instances from m\ own obser- 
\ at ion, of events imputed to the pro/ound skill and* add jess nf a 
mine ter, w hieh, in reality, were either nu re effects of negligence, 
weakness, humour, passion, or pride, or, at best, buMhc nu’ 
tural euur .e of thin*', left to them selves. Swift. 

5. Planner of directing a letter; a sen**? chiefly mer- 
cantile, Dr. Johnson says ; but it is now general, a 
person being desired to leave His addiess, who has 
called upon another without seeing him. 

6. Written application to any one, geiicrallv com- 
plimentary: as a dedication of a work. 

it is dedicated in a vrn elegant */</<// r\\s to Sir Chari*. sSedlcv. 

r ^ Johnson, Ufe <>f Dr ndt n. 

7. 1 he complimentary reply of the House of Lords or 
C ominous, to the king’s speech from tlutllmme, or 
any other formal application by Parliumcty to 
II is Majesty. 

One would think tlmt the late athhtss had given then 1 'die 
Jacobite pm t\ j moiLil blflw, In the desperate rage 1 In \ are in, 

//entity, In Iters, p. 2$q m 

A nnaiVsxF.il. p n.s. [from addms.l The person that 
addresses or petitions. 

J In* ttdih*.\tts oiler their own persons, and tlaw t .re sntisiied 
with liiim.' (hrmans. Hut he to the Shi ■ jfjs Rri.^to!. 

lo \ DDL 'CT].'>£ x\ a. [from addueo, Lat.j To bring 
forward: to urge; to allege. 

Xothinu eoiiM Imu* been m*ire unluckilv adduced by 
Mr. 1 .orke t*> support his awrsion # io first |)iinciples, than the 
t \a;uple *)i i* , ;r Isaac Newton. Reid's Inquiry. 

file learned and ingenious author of Hermes, with gFeat 
strength of iii'L'iancut, shews, that language is founded in com- 
pact, and not m nature. His Trend, Lord Monboddo, with great 
I**.! rniiig and iugcmft', supports the Mime opinion, and iusists 
Jh it language i s pot natural to man, hut|Mf it is acquired ; and, 
in the » onrsi: of hL reflect '.on^ he adduceYl he opinions not only 
of heatla n philosophers, poets, ami historians, but of Christian 
divines, both ancient .md modern. 

- idle, Orig. and Progr , of Writing, eh. 1 . 
Ai)ijrVFNT. adj. [adduce -is, Lafc] 

« A m-r.l ti> tluisc musflcatluit brim; fomnnl, or 

draw t.*s«-thcr the parts of the body to wiiich they are annexed. 

• Quincy. 


ssess’d, 


Dryden. 

Dryden. 


*Drydcn. 
the king in form, 
parliament, and the 
recalled. Swift. 
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Addu'cible.# adj. That which may be brought for- 
ward. 

Addiction. * n. s . [Lat. adductusi] The act of 
* adducing or bringing forward. r 

Tht*y [the muscles] can stir the limb inward, outward ; for- 
ward, backward; upward, downward; they can perform adduce 
tion, abduction ; flexion, extension. Smith, Old Age, p. 62 . 

The chief 01111)050 of the note* is to explain our author’s 
allusions, to illustrate or vindicate his beauties, to point out his 
imitations both of others and of himself, to elucidate his obsolete 
diction, and by the adduction and juxta-position of parallels 
universally gleaned both from his poetry and prose, tb ascertain 
his favourite words, and to shew the peculiarities of his phra- 
seology. War ton, Prvf. to fox Edit . of Milton's S mallei' Poems, 
Ad nirefri ve. * adj. [from adduct*'} That which fetches, 
or brings dow n. , «• 

Here the gentleman falls foul on my folly for attributing thc^c 
miracles to the priests’ power, and not to* God ; 'which I do no 
more than themselves; and/or bringing their imaginary Christ 
from heaven; which is the English of their adJnrtior motion. 

lire vint, Sant and Samuel at Kudo/, p. 411. 

To Addu'lce. v. a. [addoucir, Fr. fluids, Lat.] To 
sweeten : a w ord nofcliow in use. 

Thus did the French embassadors, with great shew of tlu*ii J 
king’s affection, and many sugared words, seek to mid idee sill 
matters between the two kings. , Baron, Utnry VII, 

ADELANTA'DO . * n. s. [Spam the king’s lieutenant 
in a province, or grfcit place of charge. 

Minsljcu says, we use*' it for the lord admiral; the 
Spanish using adclanlado dc mar for general of 
an army or armada at sea.] 

Open nojdoor ; if the adelantado of Spain were here, lie should 
not enter. B. Jonstlh , Even/ Alan out of his Humour, v. \i. 

He thought himself as complete an adrlqtdada as he that is 
known by wearing a cloak of tTifft taflaty eighteen years. 

• Amish's Lenten Stuff*', 

A'deung.T n.s. [from rebel, Sax. illustrious: or, a> 
Dr. Wilkins has .observed? compounded of ahcln, 
noble , and linj, a representative . Brit, edling. The 
word ling was used by the Anglo-Saxons to denote 
progeny, or the younger. See Spehnan. Tims we 
call a young duck, duckling; and, as Mr. Boucher 
lias added, the Normans \frcrc formerly called 
Norldiings , i. c. children of the North.'] A word of 
honour among the Angles, properly appertaining to 
the king's children: king Edward tho Confessor, 
being without issue, and intending to make Edgar 
his heir, called him adding. Cased. 

ADENo'GitArntyvfl. 5. [from dfnvov and y ( «£■«, Or.] A 
treatise of the' glrfhds. 

' Ade'aiption. n.s. [ adimo , ademplum , Lat.] Taking 
away; privation. m * Diet. 

ADE'PT.-f * 71 • s * [from adeptus , , Lat. that is, adept us 
qrtem; SO Dr. Johnson thinks; and Mr. Horne 
Tooke informs us, that adept is the past participle 
of the ancient verb apio, from which apiscor , and 
from that adipiscor. In old Fr. the participle adept 
also is to be found for obtained. But the etymology 
must be carried to to the Arabiek adab, “ quod iis 
praecipue competit, qui res mirandas ac stupendas, 
cjualcs, nimirum* prre se feruut chymici, dldice- 
runt.” Hunt (jp^Lntiq. Ling. Arab. jjto.Oxon. 1739. 
p. 43.] He that is completely skilled in all the 
secrets of his art. It is, in its original signification, 
appropriated to the chymists, but is now extended 
to other artists. 

They sav, any mortals may enjoy the most intimate familiari- # 
ties with these gentle spirit*, upon a condition very easy to all 
true adepts, an inviolate preservation of chastity. 

Pope, Letter p n fixed to the It ape of the Loch . 
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With this trumpery they drew Julian off from Christianity, 
and ‘made him think himself as great an adept ns any of hit 
teachers. Be ntley on b rce-MViinking, p. 164. 

The Dominican* of Spain were accomplished adepts iir the 
learning and language of the Arabians. 

Warton, Hist. Egg. Poetry i. 291. 

Ani:Vr. adj. Skilful; throughly versed. 

„ If there be really such adept philosophers as we are told of, f 
am apt to think, that, among Uicir arcana, they are masters of 
extremely potent mciistrumns. Bottle . 

To A # 1)LQ(J ATF.^L a. [Lat. adequoJ] To resemble 
exactly! 

Though it be an impossibility for any creature to adequate 
God in his demit), yet he hath ordained all his sons in Christ 
to partake of it by living with him eternally. 

Shelf ord. Discourses, p. 227. 

T,ot me givc^pu one instance more, of a truly intellectual 
object, exactly Wrquntcil and proportioned untotlie intellectual 
appetife : and that is learning aim knowledge. 

• Fotherby, Atheom. p. sofc ~ 

Adequate. adj. [ttdcqualus, Lat. Equal to : propor- 
tionate; correspondent* to, so as to bear an exact 
resemblance or proportion. It is used generally in 
a figurative sense, and often with the particle to. 

Contingent death scents to be %. whole adequate object of 
popular courage ; but a necessary and unavoidable coffin strike* 
paleness into the stoutest heart. Harvey on Consumptions. 

Tlu* arguments were proper, adequate , and sufficient to coin- 
pass their respective ends. South. 

AH our simple ideas are ade<jU(ilc; because, being nothing but 
the slldts of certain powers in things, titled and ordained by 
Got! to produce such sensations in us, they cannot but be cor- 
respondent and adequate to those powers. Locke. 

Those are adequate ideas, winch perfectly represent their 
archetypes or objects. Inadequate are hut a partial, or in- 
complete, representation of those archetypes to \v 4 iich they are 
referred. ^ Watts, Logich. 

Adequately, adv. [from adequate .] 

1 . In an adequate manner; with justness of represen- 
tation ; with exactness of proportion. 

Gratitude consists adequately in these two tilings; first, that 
it is a debt; and, secondly, that it is such a debt as is left to 
every man’s ingenuity, whether he will pay or no. Sou {Jr. 

2 . It is used with the particle to. 

Piety is the necessary Christian virtue, proportioned adequately 
to the omniscience and spirituality of that infinite Deity. 

• Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Adequateness.!!.*, [from adequate.] The state of 
being adequato ; justness of representation; exact- 
ness "of proportion. 

Adequation.* n. s. Adequateness. 

The principles of logick and natural reason tell us, that there 
must be a just proportion and adequation between the medium 
by which we prove, and the conclusion to be proved. 

Bp. Bar loirft Remains, p. 12.% 

Adespo'tick. adj. Not absolute ; not despotick. Diet. 

Adfi'liated.* part. adj. Adopted for a soil. Sec 
Affiliate. Die/. 

To ADI IF/ RE. v. n. [ adhccico , Lat.] 

1. To stick to; as, wax to the finger; with to before 

the thing. . 

2. T o stick, in a figurative sense ; to be consistent ; to 
hold together. 

Why every thing adheres together, that no dram of a scruple, 
no scruple of a scruple, no incredulous or tjftsafc circum- 
stance— _ Shaksptmre, Tuvlfth Night. 

3. To remain firmly fixed to £ party? person, oropinion. 

Good gentlemen, ne hath, much talk’d of you 
Ami sure I am, two men tfUre are not living. 

To whom he more adheres. Shahspearc, Hamlet. 

• Every man of sense will agree with me, that singularity is 
laudable, when, in contradiction to a multitude, it adlsercs to the 
dictates of conscience, morality, and honour. Boy It. 

Adherence* n. s. [from adhere.] See Adhesion, 
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t. The quality of adhering, or&ticking; tenacity. 

2. In a figurative sense, fixedness 6f mind ; steadiness ; 

The irm adherence of the Jews to their religion is no less re- 
markable than their dispersion ; considering it as persecuted or 
consumed o\fer # the whole earth. ^ Addison . 

A constant adherence to one sort of diet may have bad effects 
‘ on anj constitution. Arbuthnot on Aliment s. 

Plain' good sense, and a firm adherence to the point, have 
proved more effectual than those arts, which are contemptu- 
ously called the spirit of ncgociatikfc * Swift. 

Adhe'iiencv.^ n. s. [The same with adherence.] 
i. Steady attachment. 

: How are they swayed, even in their loves and hatreds, their 

{ icfsuusions and pictf&s, their esteem or disestceni, most what 
jy custom and prepossession, or by adhereneys and admirations 
of men's persons 1 Bp. Taylor ^Artif Hand. p. i ji. 

2 . That which adheres. , • • 

Vices have a native adhcrency of vexation. Decay of Piety . 

Adhere xt. T adj. [from adhere .] 
i. Sticking to. # 

Close to the cliff with both his hands lie clung. 

And stuck adherent, and suspended hung. Pope. 

2. United with. 9 

There is no sin but is attended and surrounded with so many 
miseries, and adherent bitternesses, that it is at best but like a 
single drop of honey in a sea of gall. South , Scnn. viii. 105. 

Modes are said to be inherent or adherent , that is, proper or 
improper. Adherent^ or improper modes arise from the joining 
of some accidental substance to the chief subject, which yet may 
be separated from it; so when a bowl is wet, of a* boy is 
cloathed, these are adherent modes; for the water and the 
clothes are distinct substances which adhere to the bowl, or to 
the boy. Watts , Logick. 

Adhe'rent. n. s. [from adhere.’] 

1 . The person that adheres; one that supports the 
cause, or follows the fortune of another ; a follower, 
a partisan. 

Princes must give protection to their subjects and adherents, 
when worthy occasion shall require it. Raleigh. 

A new war must be undertaken upon the advice of those, 
who, with their partisans and adherents , were to be the sole 
gainers by it. Swift. 

ft. Any thing outwardly belonging to a person. 

Wlich they cannot shake the main tort, they must try if they 
can possess themselves of the outworks, raise some prejudice 
against his discretion, his humour, his carriage, and his ex- 
trinsic adherents. Government of the Tongue. 

Adhf/rentey. a dv. In an adherent manner. 

Adhf/ker. ?i. s. [from adhere.] lie that adheres. 

He ought to be indulgent to tender consciences ; but, at the 
Same time, a firm adherer to the established ehurfli. Swift. 
Adhf/sion.^ n. s. [adhrvsio, Lat.] 

1 . The act or state of sticking to something. Adhe- 
sion is generally used in the natural, and adherence 
. in the metaphorical sense : as, the adhesion of iron to 
the magnet ? and adherence of a client to his patron . 

Why therefore jnay not the minute parts of other bodies, if 
they. be conveniently shaped for adhesion , stick to one another, 
as well Its stick to this spirit ? Boyle. 

The rest tfbnsistipg wholly in the sensible configuration, as 
smooth and rough; or else more, or less, firm adhesion of the 
parts, as hard andsoft, tough and brittle, are obvious. Locke. 

—Prove that all things, on occasion, 

Love umon^aiid desire adhesion. Prior. 

2« Dr. Joh^oft^ays, that it is sometimes taken, like 
cdh$rence f figuratively, for firmness in an opinion, 
or steadiness in a practice^ and he cites a modem 
instance from Attcrbtiry. This figurative applica- 
tion, I cOnceiye, wan formerly common. I will give 
an example ftoni a tywkpublished more than a cen- 
tury and a half shfoe. / 
you 1 . 
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• A fourth cause of this slavery of onr understandings, is ob- 
stinate adhesion to false rules of belief, and topicks of probation; 
and that cither taken from others or ourselves. 

t Whitlock , Manners of the English, p. 21 6. 

The same \yupt of sincerity, the same adhesion to vice, ana 
aversion from' goodness, wifi be equally a reason for* their re- 
jecting any proof whatsoever. Attrrbury. 

ADHE'sive.*}* rttjj. [from adhesion .] Sticking ; tena- 
cious. 

If slow , } ct sure, adhesive to the tract, ^ 

Hot steaming up. # i! Thomson 

Tho& appetites to which every place affords their proper ob- 
ject, and which require no preparatory measures or gradual 
advances, are more tenaciously fplhcsivc. 

• Johnson, Rambler, No. 155 

Adhe'sively.# advf In an ^ldlit^ivc manner. 

Adhesiveness. ^ n. s. Tenacity; viscosity. ^ 
To ADIirBIT.-f’ v. a. [ adhibco , Lat.] To apply* ; l* 
make use of. 

Salt, a necessary ingredient in all sacrifices, was adhibited and 
required in this view only as an emblem of purification. 

President Forbes, Letter to a Bishop. 

, Wine also that is dilute may safely and profitably be adh'hitcd 
in an apozemicall forme in lexers. 

Whitaker, Blood of the Grape, p. 33. 

Adhibi'tion.^ ii. s. £from adhibit .] Application ; use. 

The adhibilion of dilute wine. 

Whitaker, Blood of the Grape , p.55. 

Adhokta'tion.* [Lat. adhortatio. old IV. anhorte- 
ment , Lacombe. Formerly a figure of rheloriek. 
« Adhortatio , when we doc exhort our hearers to 
doc that, which is profitable for them.” Peacham’s 
Garden of Eh^qumce, sign. L. i.] Advice. 

Can not the knowledge of the worde of God, the sweta 
adhortations , the liyghc and assurdtl promises that God maketh 
unto us, kepe christen men from contcmpning the judeemente 
and lawesof God, from undoingc theyr countrev, from fyffthxng 
against theyr prince? Remedy for Sedition, sign. E. i. b. 

ADJA'CENCY. n. $. [from adjaceo y Lat.] 

1. The stale of lying close to another thing. 

2. That which is adjacent. See Adjacent. 

Because the Cape hath sea on both sides near it, and other 
lands, remote as it were, equidistant from it ; therefore, nt that 
point, the needle is not distracted by the vicinity of adjacencies. 

Brotpn, Vidg. Err. 

Adj a Vent. adj. [adjacen$ 9 Lat.] Lying near or dose ; 
bordering upon something. 

Jt may corrupt within ijjclf, although no part of it issue into 
the body adjacent. , yv* Bacon • 

Uniform pellucid mediums, such as*watef, have no sensible 
reflection but in their external superficies, where they are adja- 
cent to # othcr mediums of a different demit} . X etc tom, 

Adja'cent#^ n.s. That which lies next another. 

The sense of the author goes visibly in its own train, and tha 
words receiving a determined sense from their companions and 
adlacents , will not consent to gi\e countenance and colour to 
w Fiat must be supported at any rate. Locke • 

That which hath no bounds, nor borders, must lie infinite : 
hut Almighty God hath no bound^; because nothing hordercth 
upon hi 111, and there isnothingabove him to confinehim : He hath 
no adjacent, no equal, no corrival. Shelf ord. Discourses, p. azo. 

Adia'pjjouacy.# n. s. Indiffcrcncy, Diet. 

AdiaVhorous.T «dj. [aJiapof^ Gr.] 

1 . Neutral ; particularly used of sggp spirits and salts, 
which are neither of an add or aUraline nature. 

• Qtdncy. 

Our adiaphorous spirit may be obtained, by distilling the liquor 
that is afforded by woods and divers other bodies. Boyle. 

2. Indifferent. 

• They who were perpetually clamorous, that die severity of 
die laws should slacken as to their particular, aiul in matter 
adiaphorous (in which if the church have any authority, she hath 
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power to make such laws), to indulge a leaw to them to do /is 
the) list ; yet were the most imperious among men. 

Putter 9 Moderti. Ch. of Eiig. p. 5 ia. 
Adia'jpjiory. n. s. [<a ifapqi*, Or.] Neutrality ; in- 
9 difference. t- f 

To ADJE'CT.'f* 1 5. a. [ adjicio , ailjcctum , Lat.] Tq 
add to ; to put to another thing. 

Llanstufan eastel and lordship by the new acte is removid from 
Cainnardinshirc, and adjected to Pembrokeshire. 

. Lcland , It in, iii. 26. 

' We distinguish between the substance of things and their 
goods: for substances are hut empty vessels without their goods 
adjected. Shc/furd , Learned Disco u rses, ( 1635 ) p. 181. 

Abje'ction. n.s. {juljvcth, Lat.] t 
t. The act of adjecting, or adding. 

Tliere are sentinels, 

^ That ei cry minute watch to give alarms 
OAcivil war, without adject ion 
Of your assistance or occasion. 

B. Jonsott , j Evert/ Man in his Humour , iv. 8 . 
This is added to complete our happiness, by the adjevtion of 
eternity. Pearson on the Creed, Art. 12. 

2 . The thing adjected, or added. 

That unto even pound of sulphur, an adjcction of one ounce 
of quicksilver ; or unto every pound of petre, one ounce of sal- 
(trmoniac, will much intend the force, anti consequently the 
report, I find uo verity . , Broun, Yidg. Err. 

Ad.iecti / tioi:s.'I- ad). [from 1 adject ion.] Added; 

throwij in upon the rest. 

From this ruin you come to u large firm pile of building, which 
though very lofty, and composed of huge square stones, yet I 
take to he part of the ndjert.it was work ; for one sees iii the 
inside some fragments of [mages in the walls and stones, with 
Roman letters upon them, set the wrong way. 

9 A Taundrettts Journey, p. 13 6 

Adjective, n. s. {jtdjccjivum, Lat.] 

A word added to a noun, to signify the addition or separation 
of some quality, circumstance, or manner of being ; as, goad, had , 
are adject ires , because, in speech, they arc applied to nouns, to 
modify their signification, or intimate tile mariner of existence 
ill the things signified thereby. Clarke's Latin (l ram mar. 

AH the versification of’Clamiian is included within the com- 
pass of four or five lines ; perpetually closing his sense at the end 
of a verse, and that verse commonly which they rail golden, or 
two substantives and two adject lies, with a verb betwixt them, 
to keep the peace. Dry den. 

A'djfxtivfl.y.^ adv. In the manner of an adjective. 

Adject, noteth a word udjcctively taken. 

Barret's Alvearie , To the Render. 
Read which \ 011 will, either substantiwlv or adject nely, it 
matters not, whilst all mean the saipe with the English. 

Kualchbutl, Tr. p. 6. 

Adiei/.~J~ adv . [from a Dint , used elliptical ly for 
h Dieujc vans cotnmende, used at the departure of 
friends ; Fr. adieu* pi. adicitx* Ital. adio* Spun. adios* 
old Fr. a Dieu rommandez , gone to God, departed 
this life.] The form of parting, originally import- 
ing a commendation to the Divine care, but now 
used, in n popular .sense, sometimes to things inani- 
mate ; farewell. t 
Nc gave him leave to bid that aged sire 
Adieu , hut nimbly run her wonted course. 1 Fairy Queen. 

Use a more spacious ceremony to the noble lord*; you re- 
strained yourself within the list of loo cold ail adieu ; he mure 
expressive to them. • Shakspcarc, AH' 9 w*e// that ends weft. 

While now I take ipy last adieu. 

Heave thou no sigh' nor shed a tear; 

Lest y ct iny half-clos'd eye may view 
On earth an object worth its care. # Prior. 

It is obvious, in the preceding examples, that 
adieu is also a substantive, as well as an adverb ; 
though Dr. Johnson has made no distinction. Like 
far&wellj it is a parting compliment* 

10 
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Write to him 

(I wfl subscribe) gentle odious and greetings. * ^ 

Shakespeare, Ant. find Cleop. tr. r. 
When all the friendships of the world shall bid Km adicip 

South, Burnt, ii. 467. 

To ADJOTN.-f v. a. [adjoindre* Fr • pdfjmgo^ Lat.] 

1. To join to ; to unite to ; to put to/ 

* As one who, long in populous city pent, 

Forth issuing on a summer’s mom to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 

Adjoin'd , from each thif>& met conceives delight. Milton. 

Thus ftff St. Ambrose : unto whom we may adjoin Gregory 
Nazianzcn also. Abp. Usher, Answer to a Jesuit, p. i^ 5 C. 

Wherewithal wo are to adjoin the aforesaid epistles ofChrist 
by St. John unto the seven churches in Asia. 

Bp. Motion, Episcopacy Asserted, p, 135 . 
Corrections or improvements should be as remarks adjoined, 
by way of not|s*or commentary, in their proper places, and 
superaeMdl to a regular treatise. « Watts. 

2 . To fasten by r a joint or juncture. 

As a massy wheel 

Fixt on the summit of the highest mount, 

To whose huge spoke ten thousand lesser things 

Are mortis’d and adjoin'd . Shakespeare. 

Tu Adjoin* v. w. To be contiguous to; to lie next 
so as to have nothing betweeff. 

Th* adjoining fane, th’ assembled Greeks express’d, 

And hunting of the (Caledonian beast. Dry den. 

In learning any thing, as little should be proposed to the 
mind at once, as is possible ; and, that* being understood ami 
fully «mastcrcd, proceed to the next adjoining, yet unknown, 
simple, unperplexed proposition, belonging to the matter in 
hand, and tending to the clearing what is principally designed 

Locke. 

Adjo'inant.# adj. [Fr. particip. of adjoinin'.*] To' 
be contiguous to; to lie tiextio. 

To the town there is adjoinant in site, but sequestered in 
jurisdiction, an antieut castle. Carrw , Survey <f Cornwall. 

To ADJO'URN. v. a. [adjounifr, Fr.] 

1. r lo put off to another day, naming tlu* time ; a term 
used in juridical proceedings; us, of parliaments, or 
courts of justice. 

The queen being absent, *tis n needful fitness, 

Ting we adjoin n this court to further day. Shakespeare, * 

By the king’s authority alone, and by* his writs they are an- 
s<*mhlcd, and by him alone are they prorogued and dissolved ; 
hut each house may adjourn itself. Bacon. 

2. To put off; to defer ; to let stay to a future time. 

Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods, 

Why ha-.t thou thus adjourn'd 
The graces for his merits due. 

Being all dolours turn’d. Shahpeare, Cymhcline. 

Crown high the goblets wbh a cheerful draught ; 

Enjoy the present hour, adjourn the future thought. Dryden. 

ilie formation of animals being foreign to jmy jwirpose, I 
shall adjourn the consideration of it to another occasion. 

Woodward, Natural liistofj. 

Adjournment. *?. 5. [adjournment, Fr.} 

1 . Au assignment of a day, or a putting off till another 
day. Adjournment in eyre* an appointment of ,a 
day, when the justices in eyre mean to sit again. 

CWL 

2. Delay; procrastination ; dismission to a future lime. 

We will and wc will not, and then we will not again, and 
wu will. At this rate we run our live* Out in adjournments 
from time to time, ont of a fantastical levfty that holds us off 
and on, betwixt hawk and buzzard. L' Estrange. 

A'djpous. adj . [adijwsus* ,Lat.] Fat, Diet. 

A'dit. n. s. [aditus* Lat.] A passage for the con- 
veyance uf water under grbund ; a passage under 
ground in general ; a term ainongf the miuemen. 
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For conveying away t$e water, they stand in aid of sundry 
devices ; as, adit*, pumps, and wheels, driven by a stredfa, and 
intcrt'Imngcaftly filling artd emptying, two buckets. t Carew. 
• The dell's would be so flow'll with water .(it being impossible 
to make any adits or soughs to dram them) that no gins or ma- 
chines could suffice to lay and keep them dry. Ray. 

Adi'tion. //. s. [from adeo % adttum , Lat.] The act of 
goin$ to another. Ltfct. 

To AIJJtJ'DGfi.^- v . a . [Fr. adjuger , Lat. adjudico .] 

i. To give the thing controverted to one of tlif par- 
ties by a judicial sentence ;• with the particle to 

'■ before the person. 

, The way of disputing in the schools is by insisting on one 
topical argument; by the success of which, victory is adjudged 
to the opponent, or defendant. . Locke . 

The great competitors for Rome, 

Caesar and Pompey on Pharsalian plains, 

Where stem Bellona, with, one fiual stroke, • . 

Adjudg'd the empire of this globe to one. Philips . 

§. To decree judicially, without to. * 

The law, by this time, hud been almost like a ship without 
ballast; for that the cases offtmdem experience are fied from 
those that arc adjudged and ruled, in former time. 

Bacon , Pouching the Laws of England. 

j. To sentence, or condemn to a punishment; with to 
before the thing. 

But though thou art adjudged to the death; 

Yet I will favour llit‘e in what I can. Shakspeare. 

Sou!' t hut arc for ever shut out from the presence of God, 
and adju Igcd to cxqtnrite and everlasting darkness. 

Bp. Hull , Ore. Meditations , xx. 
4. Simply, to judge ; to decree; to determine. 

He adjudged him unworthy of his friendship, purposing 
sharply to revenge the wrong he had received. K nolle*. 

Anji/w;^iENT.'?fi s n. s. [from adjudge.) Adjudication. 
The mutter of feet continued tol>e tried by twelve men ; but 
the adjudgewevt of the punishment, and the sentence there- 
upon, eaim; to be given by one or two or more persons chosen 
«»ut of Midi as were best versed in the knowledge of what bad 
been usual in former judgements upon like eases. 

Temple, Intr. Hist, of England. 
The ri«ht of presentation was adjudged for the king, u jure 
prarogativ.T bii.e rcgi:e, M am! such adjudgement was afterwards 
confirmed by the house of lords. La Neve, Lives if Ah ps. i. 342. 

Adjudication. I* n. s. [adjudication Lat.] The act 
of judging, or of granting something to a litigant, 
by a judicial sentence. % 

They possess all they can master, and run with it to am 
obscure place where they can sell it; and never attend the 
ceremony ot an adjudication. Ld. ( 'la tendon, Life, ii. 462. 

To AD.JU'DIOATli. r. a . [adji»dico 9 Lat.] To 
, adjudge; to give something controverted to one 
of the litigants, by a sentence or decision. 

To A'djitgatj:. n a, [adjugo, Lat.] To yoke to; to 
join to another by a yoke. Diet, 

A'dJument.^ n. Sn [adjumentum, Lat.] Help; sup- 
port. j 

As nerve* aro adjuments to corporal activity, so are law's 
the hinges on which politique bodies act and move. 

Waterhouse on Eortcseuc, p. 157. 

A'DJUNCT. n, $. [adjuuctum, Lat.] 

1. Something adherent or united to another, though 
not essentially part of it. 

Learning is but an adjunct to ourself, 

And where we are, our learning likewise is. Shaksjfhare. 
. But I make haste to consider you as abstracted from a court, 
which (it you will give me leave to use a term of logick) is only 
•i; adjunct, not a propriety, of happiness. Drydeii. 

Tlie talent of discretion, in its several adjuncts and circum- 
stances, is no where so serviceable ns to the clergy. Swift. 

2. A person jQigcd to another. This sense rarely 
occurs. 
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• He made him the associate of his heir-apparent, together with 
the Lord Cottington (as an adjunct of singular experience and 
trust) in foreign travels, and in a business of love. IVotlon. 

A'njiwcr. adj. • United with; immediately con,- 

sequent. * , 

So well, that vvhat you bid me undertake, 

Though that my death were adjunct to my act, 

IM dat. Shakxpearc , K. John, 

Adjunction, n. s. {adjunction Lat.] 

1 . The act of adjoining, or coupling together. 

2 . The jthing joined. 

Adju'nctive. 7 i. s. [adjunct ims, Lat.] 

1. He that joins. m • 

2. That which is joined. 

Adju'nctive.# adj* That which joins. 

Adju'nctwely.# air. In an adjunctive manner.^ 
Adji/nctly.# a dr. Consequently; in connection 

with. 

Adjuka'tion.-J' 11. s. [adjuration Lat.J 

1. The act of adjuring, or charging another solemnly 
• by word or oatli. 

To the adjuration of the high-priest, Art ihou the Christ 
the son of the blessed God ? our Sa\ iour ri pin s in ht. Matthew, 
Thou bast said — Tis great truth ; in St. Mark posirivcl}, lam. 

• Bltukwafl, &:r. Class, ii. 163. 

Wo unto u**, say the spirits it is not iu our power to resist 
this adjuration. Jin r nt, Saul and Samuel at l'-njor, p. 170. 

Our pontifical writers retain many of these adjuration s and 
forms of exorcisms still in the church. Burton, Amt. Mel. p.221 » 
The titered mysteries begin : 

My solemn night-born adjuration Mar — 

By silence, death’s peculiar attribute ! 

By darkness, gink’s inevitable doom ! 

By darkness, and by silence, sister* dread ! 

Young, Night Th. 9. 

2. The form of oath proposed to another. 

When these learned men saw sickness ami frenzy cured, the 
dead raised, the orach's nut to silence, the demons and evil 
spirits forced to confess themselves no gods, by persons, who 
only made use of praver and adjurations ill the name of their 
crucified Saviour; how could they doubt of ’.heir Saviour’# 
power on the like occasions? - hidison on tin- i 'h ml inn Religion. 

To restrain the significance roo much, or too much to 
enlarge it, would make the adjurntiv.i cither not so weighty or 
not so pertinent. Milton, Reason of Ch, Clov. b. 1. 

To ADJU'ltK.'J v.a. [adjuro^ Lat.] 

1. To impose an oath upon another, prescribing the 
form in which he shall swear. 

Thou hnov.\t, the magistrate# 

And princes of im count n came in j^rson,* 

Solicited, commanded, threaten’d, urg’d. 

Adjust by all the bonds of civil duty, 

And of rejigion, press’d how just it was. 

How honourable. MtRd& 

Ye lamps of heaven ! he said, and lilted high 
H’s hands now free, thou venerable skv ! 

Ye sacred altars ! from whose flumes I fled. 

Be all of you adjur'd. Jhyden. 

Thu woman, set More the sanctuary with her head unco- 
vered, \\n* adjured In the priest to swear whether she were 
fa I sc or no. J /.*//«> v. Dart, ami IMs. of Dtv. B. 1. 

2. To charge earnestly, or solemnly, by word or 
oath. 

How many times shall I adjure tb*e, that thou tell me no- 
thing but that which is true in the nnni£x>f the Lord ! 

' I Rings, xxii. 16. 

I adjure thee by the living God, that thou tell us whether 
thou be the Christ the son of God. Matt. xxvi. 63. 

And .Joshua adjured them at that time, saying. Cursed ho 
the man before the Lord, that rise A up and buildeth this city 
Jericho. Josh. vi. 26. 

And as if all werd not yet sure enough, he (St. Paul] dose# 
up the epistle with an adjuring charge jhus : I give thee charge 
1 2 
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in the sight of God who quick eneth all things, and before 
Christ Jesus, that thou keep this commandment. 

Milton , Keaton of Ch. Go v. b. i. 
This will I try, 

And add the power q f some adjuring verse. 

1 Milton , Comus, vcr. 858. 

Adju'rer.* n. s. [from adjure , Fr. also adjurateur , 
from the Lat. part, adjuratusJ] Cotgravc interprets 
the French word by “ an adjuror, or earnest swearer; 
also one that exacts an oath.” 

To ADJU'ST.-f* v. a . [adjuster, Fr.] • 

1. To regulate; to put in order; to settle in the right 
form. # 

Your Lordship removes all our difficulties, and supplies all 
our wants, faster than the most visionary projector can adjust 
his scheihcs. * Swift. 

reduce to the true state or standard*; to make 
accurate. 

The names of mixed modes, for the most part, want stan- 
dards in nature, whereby men may rectify and adjust their sig- 
nification; therefore they are very various and doubtful. Locke . 

3. To make conformable. It requires the particle to 
before the thing to which the conformity is made; 
and has sometimes with . 

As to the accomplishment of this remarkable prophecy, 
whoever reads the account given by Josephus, without know- 
ing his character, and compares it with what our Saviour fore- 
told, would think the historian had been a Christian, and that 
he had nothing else in view, but to adjust the event to the pre- 
diction. Addison . 

Nothing is more difficult than to adjust the marvellous with 
the probable. • Blair. 

Adju'stek.* ji. s. [from adjust.'] He who places in 
due order. 

It is very easy, but very ungrateful, to laugh at collectors of 
various readings, and adjusters of texts. 

Dr. War ton. Ess. on Pope , ii. 198. 

Adjustment, jus. [adjust etnent, Fr.] 

1. Regulation; the act of putting in method; settle- 
ment. 

The farther and clearer adjustment of this affair, I ain con- 
strained to adjourn to the larger trealist. Woodward. 

I. The state of being put in method, or regulated. 

It is a vulgar idea we have of a watch or clock, when we con- 
ceive of it as an instrument made to shew the hour: hut it is a 
learned idea which the watch-maker has of it, who knows all 
the several parts of it, together with the various connexions 
and adjust meats of each part. m Watts, Logick. 

A'djutancY.# 7 hs. [£*oin adjutant .] 

1. The military office of an adjutant. 

2. SkilftS arrangement. • 

It was no doubt disposed with all the adjutancy of definition 
and division, in which the old marshals were as able as the 
modern martinets. Burke. 

A'djutant.^ n. s. [Lat. adjuto."] An officer, whose 
duty is to assist the major of a regiment, and who 
was formerly called ayi-major : And, generally 
speaking, an assistant. 

To furnish cropt faces with artificial noses, to fill up the 
broken ranks and routed files of the teeth with ivory adjutants 
or lieutenants. Bp. Taylor , Artificial Handsomeness , p. 60. 

Wc now behold oursdves to be as the brutes in the wilder- 
ness ; and hoping our lions, who, by their power, and by the 
subtlety of their fox-tike adjutants, have made themselves 
bestial kings over ns, would indeed relieve an iL feed us accord- 
ing to then* promises and our wants, do on tne contrary find 
and feel that, instead of help, our hunger is increased. 

' . ‘ : . m Invitation to K. Ch. IT. p. 3. 

By amWJt just received from our adjutant , quartered at 
Oxford, w T e learn that there was an excceuing splendid shew of 
consteUationrut choral night. Student, ii. no. 
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A fine violin must and ever will be the best adjutant to ft fine 
voice. Mas'on, Ch. Af.p. 74. 

To ADJU'TE. v. a. [adjuw 9 adjnlum , Lift.] To help; 
to concur : a word not iiow in use. 

For. there be 

Six bachelors as bold as he, e < * 

Adjuiing to liift company ; 

Aiid each one hath his livery. B. JgftJson, Underwood w 

Adji/toii. /?. s. [adjulor, Lat.] A helper. Did. 
Adju^tory. adj. [adjnttrius, Lat.] 1 That which helps. 

' Did. 

Adju'tiux. n. s. [Lat.] She who helps. Did. 

A'd.iuvant.^ adj. [< adjurans , Lat.] Helpful; useful. 

They [inincralsl have their seminaries in the womb of the 
earth, replenished with active spirits; which, meeting with 
apt matter and adjuvant causes, do proceed to the generation 
of se\eml Species. • Howell, Letters, 1. 6 . $s. 

A'djuvanj.# v.s. An assistant. 

I have only been a careful adjuvant , and was sorry I could 
not be the efficient. % 

Sir H. Y elver ton's Karr. 1609. Archccol . xv. 51. 
Although wine may not be so convenient in the beginning of 
a convulsion, yet in tne progress of the disease [it] must be a 
proper adjutant. Whitaker, Blood of the Grape, p. 56. 

These [plants] arc adjuvants by reffson of their cathartique 
quality. Ib. p. 2. 

To A'DJUVATE. v. a. [adjuvo, Lat.] To help; to 
further; to put forward. • Diet. 

Admeasurement. 11. s. See Measure. The adjust- 
ment of proportions; the act or practice of measuring 
according to rule. 

Admeasurement is a writ, which lieth for the bringing of those 
to a mediocrity, that usurp more than their part. It licth in 
two cases: one is termed admeasurement of clow erf where the 
willow of the deceased lioldeth from the heir, or his guardian, 
more in the name of her dower, than belongeth to her. 
The other is admeasurement of pasture, which lieth between 
those that have common of pasture uppendant to their free- 
hold, or common by vicinage, in case of any one them, or 
more, do surcharge the common with more cattle than they 
ought. CowcL 

In some counties they are not much acquainted with ad- 
measurement by acre ; and thereby the writs contain twice or 
thrioc so many acres more than the land hath. Baron. 

Admexsura'tion. n. s. [ad and mensvra , Lat.] The 
ac t or practice of measuring out to each his part. 

To Adme'tjate.* v. a. [Lat. admdior.'] To measure. 

Diet. 

Adminicle, n.s. [adminiculum, Lat.] Help; support; 

furtherance. Did. 

Adminicular.^ adj. [from adminiculum, Lat.] That 
which gives help. Did . 

He should never help, aid, supply, succour, or grata them 
any siibveiititious furtherance, auxiliary .suffrage, or tidn^inx* 
cufary assistance, Tratisf. of Rabelais , iii, 34 , 

To ADMl'NISTER. r. <r. [administro, Lat.]. 

1. To give; to afford; to supply. 

Let zephyrs bland , r ' 

Administer their tepid genial airs ; 

Naught fear he from the west, whose gentle Warmth 
Discloses well the earth’s all-teeming womb. Philips. 

2. To act as the minister or agent in any employment 
or* office ; generally, but not always, with some 
hint of subordination ; as, to administer the govern- 
ment. 

For forms of government let foots contest, 

WhatoYr is best administer'd, is best#. . Pope. 

• 3. Tlo administer justice ; to distribute right. 

4. To administer the sacraments 5 to flfepensc them. 
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Have not they the old popish custom of adnmislejjing the 
blessed sacrament of the holy eucharist with wafer-cakes ? 

• :• Hooker . 

y. #To administer an oath ; to propose or require an 
oath authoritatively ; to tender an oath. _ 

Swear by the duty that you owe to heav’n, « 

To keep tlie oatfi that we administer. Shah s pc are. 

6. To Ku minister pliysick ; to give physick as it> i.s 
wanted. l ' 

I was carried on men’s shoulder*. administering physifk and 
phlebotomy. '• Wafers , Voyage. 

7. To administer to ; to contribute; to bring supplies. 

I must not omit, that there is a fountain rising 111 the upper 

part* of my garden, which forms a little wandering rill, and 
administers to the pleasure, as well as the plenty, of the place. 

Spectator , No. 477. 

8. To perform the office of an administrator, in law. 

See Administrator. • • • 

Neal’s order was never performed, because the; executors 
durst not administer. ArbuthnoL and Pope. 

Admi'nistrable.* adj. Capable of administration. 

To Administrate, v, a. [< idministro , Lai.] To ex- 
hibit; tp give as pliysick. Not in use. 

They have the same effects in medicine, wlien inwardly 
administrated to animal tibdies. Woodward. 

Administration.^ n. s. [administration Lat.] 

1. The act of administering or conducting any em- 

ployment; as, the conducting the publick alfairs; 
dispensing the laws. • • 

J then did use the person of your father ; 

The image of his pow’r lay then in me : 

And in th* administration of his law, 

While I was busy for the commonwealth, 

Your highness pleased to forget my place. Shakspearc. 

In the short time of his administration , lie shone s# power- 
fully upon me, that, like the heat of a Russian summer, he 
ripened the fruits of poetry in a cold climate. Dry den. 

2. The active or executive part of government. 

Nor could the majesty of the English crown appear, upon 
any occasion, in a greater lustre, either to foreigners or sub- 
jects, than by an administration , which, producing such good 
effects, would discover so much power. Ami pow er being t he 
natural appetite of princes, a limited monarch cannot well 

” gratify it in any point, as a strict execution of the law s. • 

Swift, Project for the Ad vane, of Rtiigio^. 

It may pass for a maxim in state, that the administration 
cannot be placed in too few hands, nor the legislature in too 
many. . Swift. 

3. Collectively, those to whom the care of publick 
affairs is committed. 

Did the administration in that reign (Queen Anne’s] avail 
themselves of any one of those opportunities ? " 

Burke, Tracts on the Popery Laws. 

4. Distribution; exhibition; dispensation. 

There is, in sacraments, to be observed their force, and 
their form pf administration. Hooker , 

By the universal administration of grace, begun by our bles- 
sed Saviour, enlarged by bis apostles, carried on by their im- 
mediate successor Vand to be completed by the rest to the 
world’s end ; all types that darkened this fuitfi are enlightened. 

Sprat , Serm. 

5. The rights and duties of an administrator to a per- 
son deceased. 

If the administrator die, his executors are not administrators; 
but it behoves the ordinary to commit a new' administration. 

CoivUl. 

The former method of acquiring personal property we call a 
testament, the latter an administration . Black stone . 

Administrative, adj, [from administrate.'] That 
which administers; that by which any one ad- 
ministers. # 

Administra'tor^" n, $, [administrator, Lat.] 
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f. Is properly taken for him that has the goods of a 
man dying intestate, committed to his charge by 
the ordinary, and is accountable for the sanies 
whenever it shall please the ordinary to call upon 
him thereunto. % Cowcl. 

He was wonderfully diligent to enquire and observe what 
becuine of the king of Arragon, in holding the kingdom oF 
Castille, and whether he did hold it in his own right, or as 
administrator to his daughter. Bacon , Henry VI /. 

2. lie that officiates in divine rites. 

I feeUmy conscience bound to remember tlic death of Christ, 
with some society of Christians or other, since it is a most plain 
command; whether the person, vvho distributes these elements, 
be only an occasional or a settled administrator. Watts. 

3. He that conducts ^thc government. 

The residence of the prince, <Tr chief adminfstrutor , of the 
civil power.. 

Thc half is paid already by the duke of Simmrrn, adminis- 
trator to the young Palatine in his minority. 

Sir H. Wvttun, Rem. p.464. 

4. He whef acts as minister or agent in any office or 
employment. 

He [the Pope] partly nccowmodatcth, and partly suffer® to 

* be accommodated, all professions and ages, though neither 

fit nor very capable of ecclesiastical order, what In dispensa- 
tions or tolerationiPto be administrators to abbess, bishoprick*, 
or other benefices, as is used in France. • 

* Sir E. Sandy#, Stale of Religion. 

Administratrix.^ n . s. Dr. Johnson’s definition is, 
<c she who administers in consequence of a will 
which, as Mr. Mason has observed, ought to have 
been just the reverse, for it is generally in conse- 
quence of no will being made, that an administra- 
trix is appointed to administer to the deceased. 
See also Cowel in V. Administratrix . The word 
is also used for her that lias the suprcmc^lircction. 

The princess Sophia was named in the Act of Settlement 
for a stock and root of inheritance to our kino, and not for 
her merits as a temporary adminid/atri.r of a power which sh« 
might not, and in fact did not, herself ever exercise. Burke. 

AdministuaTorsh ir. n. s. [from administrator,] The 
office of administrator. 

Admiiiabi'litv n.s. fttdmintbi/is, Lat.] The quality . 
or state of being admirable. Did . 

A'DMIRABLE. adj. [udmirnbilis* Lat.} To be 
admired; worthy of admiration : of power to excite 
wonder.: always taken in a good sense, and applied 
either to persons or things. 

The more pow er lie hath to hurt, the mor^ admirable is his 
praise, that he will not hurt. • Sidney. 

God was with then! in all their afflictions, ami, at lenedi, 
by workjpg their admirable deliverance, did testily that thev 
served him iK>t in vain. Hooker. 

What admirable things occur in the remains of several other 
philosophers ? Short, l confess, of the rules of chi.stwnitj, 
but generally above the Ii\rsol Christians. South, Sirin. 

You can at must 

To an indifferent lover’s praise pretend : 

But you would spoil .in admirable friend. Dry den. 

A / dm i I* ablen ess. ' ^ n. s. [from admirable.] The 
quality of being admirable ; the power of raising 
wonder. 

The obligation of all religion, call jt natural, moral, or 
revealed, must be deduced from the existence- *of God; and 
the admirableness of its precepts, froln th© divine nature and 
perfections. » Kith, Knowledge of Divine Things , p. 6. 

Eternal wisdom appears in the admirableness of the con- 
trivance of the gospel. HaUywcll) Sav. of Souls , p. 15. 

AT Milt ably. adv. [from admirable,] So as .to raise 

# wonder ; in an admirable manner. 

The theatre is the most spacious of any I ever saw, and so 
admirably well contrived, that, from th$ very depth of the 
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stage, the lowest sound may he heard distinctly to the farther 
part of the an* lienee as in a whispering pkee ; and yet, raise 
your voice as high as you please, there is nothing like an echo, 
to cause the least confusion. Addison* 

A'DMIltAL.'f n 9 s. [ w Fr, amiral, of uncertain ety- 
mology,” Dr. Johnson says. It has been traced 
to the Arab, emir or amir, lord or commander, 
and the Gr. aAicc, the sea, q. d. prince of the sea. 
The word is written both with and without the d , 
in .other languages, as well as our own. Barb. 
Lat. admiralties and amir alius. V. Ducting* 1 . Barb. 
Gncc. «ViipaAio$. V. Meursii Gloss. Graeco- Bar- 
barism, edit. 1610. p. 29. Fr. admiral and amiral 
Dan. the same. Germ, ammiral. Dutch, adnurael 
or aittmimel. Ital. *a mmiraglio . Sp. almirantc. 

^Jtfinslieu, in his Spanish Dictionary, says “ aim/- 
ralle is a king in the Arabian language.” Amrayl 
is used by liolx?ri of Gloucester, in the sense ol a 
prince, or governour.] 

1. An officer or magistrate that has the government 

of the kings navy, and the hearing and deter- ( 
mining all causes, as well civil as criminal, belong- 
ing to the sea. % Cowcl. 

2. The chief , commander of a fleet. 

He also, in battle at sea, overthrew Uodericus Uotundu., 
admiral of Spain; in which fight the admiral , with his son, 
were both slain, and seven of his gallics taken. h noil ’ \». 

Make the sea slqne with gallantry, and all 
The English youth flock to their admiral. Waller. 

3. Any great or capital ship; not always the ship 
which carries the admiral or commander of the 
fleet. . 

The admiral galley, wherein the emperor himself was, by 
great mischance, struck upon a rock. Kindles. 

•— the mast 


Of some great ammiral. Mil ton, V. L. i. i'/.V 

The admiral, in which I came, a shin of about five hundred 
tunnes. Sir It. Hawkins, Voyage, p. 87. 

Our atn'ral lead* the way, 

Though deepest laden, and the most (list rest, 

The greatest ship of burthen. Sylvester, Elegy, Works, p. 1 1 70. 

A^um ! ralsh 1 P.*j~ n. s. [from admiral.'] Dr. Johnson 
defines this, the office or power of an admiral. 
Minshei* calls it also the place where the office is 
kept, the court of admiralty. 

A'dmihalty.^ n. s. [ami raid le, Fr.] Tin* power, 
or officers, appointed for tin; administration of naval 
af&irs. . 

* $or [admiralty, or navy, I see no grej£ question will arise. 

■jjfc/ . Baron on the Union of Eng. and Scotland. 

They requested liberty to cite John Piatli to appear by bis 
proctor in the English court of admiralty. Milton, State- Lett. 

Having consulted with Mr. Whitlock iho lawyer about the 
validity of a coni mission drawn from a roeareli into the office 
of the admiralty. Sir 11 . Wotton, Item. p. 418. 

Admin v'tion.'J v n. s. [admiratio, Lat. Wonder, 
surprise, and admiration, are words, which, though 
often confounded, d&notc in our language senti- 
ments that arc indeed allied, but that arc in some 
respects dillercnt also, and distinct from one ano- 
ther. What is new and singular, excites that 
sentiment, whiqh’in strict propriety called won- 
der ; what is Unexpected; surprise; and what is 
great or beautiful, admiration .” A. Smith’s Essays.] 
1. Wonder; the act of admiring or wondering. 

Indu’d with huiium voief, and human sense, 

Reasoning to admiration. Milton. 

The passions always move, and therefore, consequently, t 
.jjjehse; for, without motion, there can be no delight; which 
*jtpnnat be considered but m an active passion. When we 
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view those elevated ideas of nature, the result of that view is 
admiration, which is always the cause of pleasure. Dryden . 

There is a pleasure in admiration, and tin* is,, that wliicli 
properly causrth adndraHon, wjien we discover a great deal in 
an object, which wfc understand to ho excellent; and yet wo 
sec, we know not how^hfech more beyond that, whi^li our 
understanding* cannot fiilly reach and comprehend. T if lot son. 
2. it is taken sometimes in a bad souse, though gene- 
rtilly in a good. 

Your Inildncss 1 with admiration see; 

What hope had you to giyyi a queen like me ? 

Because a hero forc’d n/e once away, 

Am I thought fit to be a second prey ? Thy dim. 

Admi'kative.# adj. [Fr. admiral if.] The admira- 
tive point, or point of admiration (and of detestation) 
marked, or made, thus ! Cotgrave . 

To ADMITIE. v. a. [admiro, Lat. admirer , Fr.] 

1. To ncgfcrd with wonder: generally in a good sense. 

TK Ih/v that knowledge wonders, and then' is an adinira. 
tion that is not the daughter of ignorance. This indetol stu- 
pidly ga/cth at the unwonted effect; but the philo&ophick pas- 
sion 1 rul v admires and adores flic supreme efficient. (Han /die. 

2. ll is sometimes used, in more familiur speech, for to 
regard with love. 

3. It is used, but rarely, in an iU sense. 

You !.a\e displac'd the mirth, broke the good meeting 
With most ml wir'd disorder. Shfikspcarc, Macbeth. 

To Admi'rk. v. n. To wonder; sometimes with the 


particle*//. • 

Tfce wv ' is already so perfect, that I believe the reason of a 
mar. would easily have rested here, and admir'd at his own con- 
trivance. Eay on the Creation. 

Ai)Mt'nKR.'j~ n. s . [from admire.] 
i. The person tiial wonders, or regards with admira- 
tion. € 

Neither Virgil nor Horace would have gained so great reputa- 
tion? had they not been the friends and admirers uf each other. 

Addison. 


Who most to shun or hate mankind pretend. 

Seek an admirer, or would fix a friend. Tope. 

2. In common speech, a lover. 

For fear of Lucia’s escape, the mother is forced to be con- 
stantly attended with a rival that explains her age, and draw* 
off the eyes of her admirers. Taller, No. 206. 

AiKiYulnoly. adx\ [from admire.] With iulnurutiou ; 
in the manner of an admirer. 

The king very lately spoke of him admiringly and mourningly. 

Shakspearr , All's well that ends welt* 

We may yet further admiringly observe, that men usually give 
freeliest where they have not given before. Hoyle. 

Admi'ssi uu;. adj. lad wit to, admission, Lat.] That 
wliich niff v be admitted. 

Suppose that this supposition were admissible, yet this would 
not any via) be inconsistent with the eternity ofthe divine na- 
ture and essence. Hale, Orig. bf Mankind. 

Admissibly.* adv. In a maimer which may be 
admitted. ^ 

Admi'ssi on. u.s. [admissio, Lat.] 
r. The act or practice of admitting. 

7'hcre was also enacted that charitable law, for the adndssion 
of poor suitors without fee; whereby poor .mef 1 ’ became rather 
able to vex, than unable to sue. Bacon, Henry Vll. 

By means of our solitary situation, and our rare admission of 
strangers, wc know most piuWf the habitable world, and are 
ourselves unknown. Batons Now AtalarUis . 


2. ‘The state of being admitted. 

My father saw you ill designs pursue; 

And my admission show’d his fear of you. Dryden. 

God did then exercise man’s hopes with the expectation* of 
a better paradise, or a more intimate admission to nimsolf. 

, r -y * South, Struts 

$ Our king desceuds from Jove : ’ 

And hither are we come, by hi* CommwiH* 

To crave admission in yourjiappy land. Dryden. 
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3. Admittance ; tlic power of entering, or bang ad- 
mitted. t r ‘ 

# All spring* hav$ aome degree of heat, none over freezing, no 
not in the longest and swre^t especially those, where 

there is suph a site and dispositUWi'Of the strata gives Jree and 
admistioft U) this heat. ' Woodward, Eat. Hist. 

4. In the cccleaiiptical law. . 

It is, when tb# patron presents a clerk to a church that is 
vacant, and ihc birfhop, upon examination, admits and allows 
of such clerk to he fitly qualified, by saying, Admit to Ic kMcm . 

Ayliffc , Par ergon. 

5. The allowance of an argument ; the grant of a 
position not fully proved. 

Ad»x'ssion-monbv.* n. s. llic money paid for ad- 
mission to any place or meeting. • 

Of the slock, upon which tlmir expcnce ha-; lx*en hitherto 
defrayed, 1 can sav nothing that is very vmunuArent; seeing 
they have relied upon 110 more than some small admission-money 

0 and. weekly contributions among themselves. 4 

Sprat, Hint, of the Royal Society , p. 77. 

To ADMIT .- f v. <r. [ admit to, Lat] 

1. To suffer to mil or ; to grant entrance. 

Mirth til mtf me of tin cp- w. , M’dtnn. 

Does not one table Aivius still admit? Pope , . 

2. To sutler to enter upon an office; in which sense, 
the phrase of admission into a college^ &c. is used. 

The treasurer found it no hard matter so far to terrify him, 
that, for the king’s sf*r\tee, as was pretended, he admitted, for 
a six-clerk, a person recommended bv him. K'htremh ».v. 

3. To allow an argument or position. 

Suppose no weapon can thy valour’s pride 
Sulxluc, that by no force thou rnayVt lx won, 

Admit no steel ea-i hurt or wound thy side, 

And he it fleav'jjMiath thee such favour done. # Fairfax. 

This argument is like to have the less effect on me, seeing I 
cannot easily admit the inference. MaicKc. 

4. To allow', or grant in general ; sometimes with the 
particle of 

If \o*i onre admit of 0 latitude, that thoughts may fx_* ox- 
nltcd, and images raised Mvwe the life, that leads yon iiisru- 
iiibly from vour own j rineiplrs to mine. Di i/den. 

5 To eonnuit. A Lalinism. 

— ^ Take heed lest passion swat • 

Thy judgement to do aught, which else free will % 

Would no» admit. Mitten, P.h. \iii. 

Admi'tta‘U,e. L n lj. [from admits The person or 
thing which *nav be admitted. This word should 
not be written in the manner which Dr. Johnson 
has given it, but admiUihle .* as committiblc , &c., 
and indeed was so written in former days. 

Many disputable opinions mav be had of warn\ without the 
praysirtg of it as only adwittible Sv enforcing r.cce-xitic, and to be 
us«d only for peace sake. Harrison, Dewript. of tint. 42. 2. 

Because they have not a bladder like those wo observe in 
other;, they have no gall at all, h a paralogism not admit (aide, 
a fallacy that needs not the suit to scatter it. It roan. 

The clerk who h presented, ought to prove to the bishop, 
that he is it deueon, and that he has orders; otherwise, the 
bbhop is n<5t {found to admit him : lor, as the law then stood, a 
deacon was kfimiUaJdc. Ayliffc' s Par ergon. 

Admittance, n. s, [from admit.*] 

1. The act of admitting; allowance or permission to 
enter. 

It cannot enter any man's conceit to think it lawful, that 
qvery man which listeth should take upon him charge in the 
church ; and therefore a solemn admittance is of such nccessitv , 
that, without it, there can be no churc h-polity. Hinder. 

As to the admittance, of the weighty elastic parts of the air 
into the blood, through the coats of the vessels, it seems coiB 
t () experiments upon dead bodies. Arbnthnot on Aliments. 

2. The power or right of entering. 
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* What 

If I do line one |»f their hands ? — 'tis gold * 

Which buys admittance. Shakspeari % Cymhelinr. 

Surely a daily expectation at the gate, is the readiest way 40 
gain admiftanq* into the house. South, Serm. 

There's iwwfiTfrotn Bertran ; he desires 
Admittance to the king, and cries aloud, 

This day shall cud our fears. Drydeit, 

There are some ideas which have admittance only through 
one sense, which is peculiarly adapted to receive them. Locke, 

3. Custom, or prerogative, of being admitted to great 
persons ; a sense now out of use. 

Sir John, you are a gentleman of excellent breeding, of great 
admittance, anthentick in vour place and person, generally 
allowed for your many warlike, courtlike, and learned prepara- 
tions. • Shakspcare . 

4. Concession of a position. 

Nor could the Pythagorean give easy ad mitt mice tlicret J^Ybr, 
holding that separate souls successively supplied other bodies, 
they could hardly allow the raising of souls from other world;. 

Br own , Vulg. Err. 

Admi'ttf.h.# 71 . s. [from admit.] lie who admits to an 
office or situation. 

* Here is neither a direct exhibition of the bodv to this pur- 

pose in the offerer, nor a direct consecration to this end in the 
admittcr. • lip. Halt, M. Ctt r. p. 10. 

To ADMI'X. v. a. \jidmiscco, Lat.] To mingle with 
something else. 

Admi'xtion. 71 . s. [from admix.] The union of one 
body with another, by mingling them. 

All met nh may be calcined by strong waters, or by admivt'wn 
of salt, sulphur, and mercury . • Bacon. 

The elements arc no w here pure in these lower regions; and 
if there is any free from the •admirt ion of another. Mire it is 
above the concave of the moon. • (rbnviltr. 

There is no wav to make a strong and vigorous powder of 
saltpetre, without the admirlwn of sulphur. Brown\ Vela. Err. 

Admixture. 11. s. [from admix,] The body mingled 
with another; perhaps sometimes the act of ming- 
ling. 

W hatever acrimony, or amaritmie, at any time redounds in 
it, mn-f be derived from the ad ca i f tire of another sharp l itter 
substance. • llarecat-i Ctmsump. 

A muiss which to the eye appears to Ik* nothing but mere 
simple earth, shall, to the smell or taste, discover a plcutilul 
admixture of sulphur, alum, or some other urincrSl. 

Wood nut >'U, Eat. Hist. 

To ADMO'NlSlT.^ v. a, [admottro n Lat.] 

1. To warn of a fault* to reprove gently ; to counsel 
against wrong practices; to pn) in mind of a fault 
or a duty; within.* particle of or ttgatdsf* which is 
more, rave; or the infinitive mood of a wil>. 

One of |}is cardinals, who better kri< .v the ; 1 .r»-i of ,,/fiiis, 
admonished him against that im-kilfwl piece ut mjei'.’ ty . 

Decay u f Pit ty. 

He of their wickul ways 
Shall them admonish, ami before them :-et 
The paths of righteousness, M dton. 

But when he was adman: cMM'v his subject to descend, he 
came down, gently ciiehug in the air, ami ringing, to the ground. 

Dry den. 

2. In its Latin signification, to inform; to acquaint 
with ; to give not it «• of 

Hi- ihvw >iot nigh unheard, theaeget br :, iht;* . 

E'er lie drew iiiuh, hi ^ radiant vi.,ago turn’d, . 

Admonish'd by his ear. Milton, I\L. Hi, 647, 

• Her thoughts past actions trace. 

And call to mind, admonish* ct by the place. 

• Drydcn , Cey.r. and A icy of te. 

Admo'n lsiicn.'l” «. s. [from admonish.] 'I he poison 
that adnionislics, or puts another ijii miud of his limits 
or duty. • 
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Be thou no sharp fault-finder, bus an admonithcr without ujf- 
brniding. Trawl, of BuUirwcr' s<Serm.(i p. 341, 

Take heed, worthy Maximus : all ears 
Hear not with that distinction mine do ; ffw 

' You’ll find admoniskers , but urgers of your actions. 

‘ Bcaum. and $ 1 . Valenthdan , i. 3. 

Horace was a mild admonisher; a court-satyrist fit for the 
gentle times of Augustus. Dryden. 

AdmoNishment.^ 77. s. [from admonish .] Admo- 

nition ; the notice by which one is put in mind of 
faults or duties : a word not often used. 

But yet be wary in thy studious care. — * 

— Thy grave admonishments prevail with me. 

* Shakspeare, Henry V '. p. i. 

; y To the infinitely Goo<£ we owe 

Immortal thank*, and his admonishment 
Ucceive, with solemn purpose to observe 
Immutably his sovereign will, the end % 

or what we arc. Milton. 

There is not one doctrinal point [in the epistles of St. Paul, J 
but contains a precept to our understanding to believe it; nor 
morn! discourse, but effectually implies an admonishment to our 
will* to practise it. JIammond , Serin, n. 681. 

It seeks to save the soul by humbling the body, not by im- 
prisonment, or pecuniary mulct, much less by stripes, or bonds, * 
or disinheritance, but by fatherly admonishment , and Christian 
rebuke. Milton , of Reform . in Eng. b. 2. 

AdmqlNi'tion. c n. s. [ admonitio , Lat.] The hint of a 
fault or duty; counsel; gentler reproof. 

They must give our teachers leave, for the saving of souls, to 

. intermingle sometimes, witli other more necessary tilings, admo- 
nition concerning these not unnecessary. Hooker. 

From this admonition they took only occasion to redouble their 
fault, and to sleep again ; so that, upon a second and third admo- 
nition, they had nothing th plead for their unseasonable drowsi- 
ness. Sold ft , Senn. 

AdmoniTioner.-}' 11. s. [from admonition.] A liberal 
dispenser of admonition ; a general adviser. A lu- 
dicrous, ~or rather a satirical, term. 

Albeit the admonitioners did seem at first to like no prescript 
form of prayer at all, but thought it the best that their minister 
should always lie left at liberty to pray, as his own discretion did 
serve, their defender, and his associates, have sithence proposed 
to the world a form as themselves did like. } looker. 

Ambition of great and famous auditories I leave to those, 
whose better gifts and inward endowments are adnumitioners 
unto them of the great good they can do; or otherwise thirst 
after popular applause. Hates , Remains , p. 24. 

Admcjnitive.# adj. That which admonishes. 

. This kind of suffering did seem to the fathers full of instruc- 
tive and admonitire emblems. Harrow, Serin, ii. 370. 

Admo'nitoh.* n. s. Lai. admonitm'.’] The person 
w|h> admonishes or reminds another of a fault or 

V 

Thatsajing (that old age is a return to childhood] meant only 
of the weakness of the body, was wrested for the weakness of 
mind, by froward children, weary of the controllncut of their 
parents, masters, and other admonitors. 

llobbes , Answ. to Davcnant 9 * Pref. to Gondibcrt. 

Conscience is at most tjpes a very faithful, and very prudent 
ad monitor. 7. Shensi one. 

A^Mo'nitory.'J" adj. [admonitorius, Lat.] That which 
admonishes. 1 

The sentence of reason is either mandatory, shewing w hat 
must be done : or el*e permissive, declaring only what may he 
ddftc ; or, thirdly, admonitory , opening what is the most con- 
venient for us to do. , ^ Hooker . 

Admonitory of duty, and excitative of devotion, to ns. 

Barron? s f Torts, i. 430. 

Admit T tMURA'TTON. n. s . [ [admurmuro , Lat.] The act 
of murmuring, or whispering to another. Diet. 
To Admo've. [ admovco , Lat.] To bring one thing to 
another. A word not in use. 

If, untg the powder of loadstone or iron, we admove the north- 
pole of the loadstone, the powders, or small divisions, will erect 
and conform themselves thereto. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

1 % 
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An nascent.# pM. adj. [Lat adnascensf\ Growing 
upon something else. r 

Moss, which is an a descent plant, ti to be rubbed *md 
scraped off with some instrmafcut of wood, which may not ex- 
corticate the tree. Evelytft ’Sylvaj ii . 7. $ 8. 

Adna'te.# adj. [Lat. adriatus.] Grooving upon. 

Ostcologcrs have very well observed, that the patys apper- 
taining to the bones, which stand out at Instance from tneir 
bodies, are either the adnatc or the cnafe parts, cither the 
epiphyses or the apophyses of the bones. . 

* 4./" Smiths Old Age , p. 176. 

ADO'.f w.s. [Sax. adoa, to do. Dr Johnson derives 
this noun substantive from the verb to do with 
a before it; as the French affaire , from h and faire. 
But he has omitted to observe, that this word was 
anciently used as a verb ; as, to have ado, by Chau- 
cer, Ito/naunt of the Rose, ver. 5080. “ And don 
all that they have ado,” that is, all that they have to 
do. Tlie substantive owes its rise to this verb.] 

1. 'Trouble, difficulty. 

Ho took Cli topi ion prisoner, whom, with much ado, he keep* 
eth alive; the Ilelots being villainously cruel. Sidney. 

They moved, and in the end persuaded, with much ado, the 
people to bind themselves by solemn oath. Hooker 

He kept the borders and marches <ft the pale with much ado ; 
he held many parliaments, wherein sundry laws were made. 

Sir John Daeics. 

With much ado, he partly kept awake ; 

Not suffering all his eyes repose to take; Dry dm, 

2. Buidlo ; tumult; business; sometimes with the par- 
ticle 11 bout. 

Let’s follow, to sec the end of this ado. Shakspeare. 

All this ado about Adam’s fatherhood, and the greatness of its 
power, helps nothing to establish the power of those that go- 
vern. ^ * Locke. 

3. It had a light and ludicrous sense, implying more 
tuijftdt and shew of business, titan the affair is 
worth ; in this sense it is of late generally used. 

I made no more ado, but took all their seven points in my 
target, thus. Shakspeare, Henry IV. 

We’ll keep no great ado — a friend or two — 

It may be thought we held him carelesly, 

Being our kinsman, if w r e revel much. Shakspeare. 

Come, says Puss, without any more ado , ’tis time to go to 
breakfast ; eats don’t live upon dialogues. L 9 Estrange. 

AiNdle'scence. 7 n. s. [adolesccntia^ Lat.] The age 
Adole'scency. 5 succeeding childhood, and succeeded 
by puberty; more largely, that part of life in which 
the body has not yet reached its full perfection. 

He was so far from a boy, that lie was a man born, and at his 
full stature,, if we believe Josephus, who places him in the last 
adotescency , and makes him twenty-five years old. Brown. 

The sons must have a tedious time of childhood and adoles- 
cence, before they can either themselves assist their parent** or 
encourage them with new hopes of posterity. , * Bentley. 
Ado'oiis.# adv. At doors; at the door. 

But what, Sir, 1 beseech ye, was that paper. 

Your lordship was so studiously employed in, 

When you came out adoors. * 

Bcaum . and FI. Women eased, iv. 1. 
If 1 get in adoors , not the power o’th* countag| 1 
Nor all my aunt’s curses shall disembogue die. 

Ibid. Little Thief, v. 1. 
The other of them came to another of like condition in like 
manner, as desiring her company, but so as she would go out at 
dpors. Gataker's Spiritual Watch, p. 79, 

To ADO'PT.'f v. a. [ adopto , Lat.] 

1 . To take a son by choice 5 to make him a son, who 
was not so by birth. [y ' 

We will adopt us sons ; -/ 

1 Then virtue shall inherit, and not blood. 

Bcaum. and Pi. MauTs Tragedy, ii, 1. 
Were none of all my father's sisters left ; 

Nay, were I of iny mother’# kin bereft; 
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Nonl by furuncle** or a grandamc’s side. 

Yet I cou’d some adopted heir provide. f Dry den. 

2. To placfc any person or thing in' a nearer relation, 
•than they hatfe by nature* to something else. 

\W\v.t\ux adoptcd to some neighboring star, 

Thou roll’st above us, in thy watid’riag race. 

Or, in procession fix’d and regular, 

MovV with thejieav’m majestic pace ; . 

Or call’d to uioij| celestial bliss, 

Thou tread* st, with scraphims, the vast abyss. Dry dm. 

VVc are seldom at ease from th^solieitation of our natural or 
adopted desires ; but a constant succession of uneasinesses, out of 
that stock, which natural wants, or acquired habits, have heaped 
up, take the will in their turns. Locke . 

A uo'ptedly. adv, [from adopted .] After the manner 

of something adopted. 

Adopted/// , as school-maid's change their names. 

By vain, though apt, affection. Shakspeare. 

Adc/pter.^ n . s. [froth adopt .] He that gives some 

9 one by choice the rights of a son; or, rfs our old 
glossaries expound it, “ lie that makes the adop- 
tion.” * Iluloet . 

AnoVrroN.'f'’ //. s. [ adopt io , Lat.] 

f. The act of adopting, or taking to one $ self what is 
not native. * 

The adoption of vice lias ruined ten times more young men 
than natural inclinations. Ld. Chesterfield. 

1. The state of being adopted. 

My bed shall be afiused, my reputation gnawn at ; anti I shall 
not only receive this villainous wrong, but stand under the adnp- 
tion of abominable terms, and by him that does me the wrong. 

Shakspeare. 

She purpos’d, 

When she had fitted you with her craft, to work 

Her son iitfo tljUQ adoption of the crown. Shakspeare. 

In every act m our Christian worship, we are taught to call 
upon him under the endearing character of our Father* to re- 
mind ns of our adoption, that we are made heirs of God, and 
joint heirs of Christ. Rogers, Sermons. 

AnoVrivE.^*' adj. \adoptmts 9 Lat.] 

t. He that is adopted by another, and made his son. 

It is impossible an elective monarch should be so free and 
absolute as an hereditary ; no more than it is possible for a 
father to have so full power and interest in an adoptive son, as 
in a natural. It aeon. 

2 . He that adopts another, mid makes him his soiv 

An adopted son cannot cite his adoptive father into court, 
without his leave. Aylijfe, Par ergon. 

3. He who is not native. 

There cannot he an admission of the adoptive , without a di- 
minution of the fortunes and conditions of those that arc not 
native subjects of this realm. Bacon , Speech in Par/. Jac. 5. 

4. It is also applied to things. * 

To ajl the duties of evqpgclic^l grace, instead of the adoptive 
and cheerful boldness which our new alliance with God requires, 
came seryile and thrall-like fear. Milton of Ref. in Eng. h. i. 

Ado'rable. adj* [ adorable * !Fr.] That \Wrich ought 
to be adored; that which is worthy of divine 
honours. 

On these two, the love of God, and our neighbour, hang 
both the Inland the prophets, says the adorable Author of 
Christianity; and the Apostle says, the end of the law is 
chwrhy. Cheync. 

Ado'rableness. if. s. [from adorable.] The quality 
of being adorable ; worthiness of divine honours. 

Ado'rably, atlv. [from adorable .] In a maimer 

worthy of adoration. 

Adora'tion. n. s. [adoratio, Lat.] 

1. The external homage paid to the Divinity, distinct 
from mental reverence. 

Solemn and serviceable worship we name, for .. 
sake, whatsoever b&ongeth to the church, or public 1 
God, by way of external adoration . < 
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• It is possible to suppose, that those who believe a supreme 
excellent Being, inay yet give him no external adoration at all. 

** Slillingjfaet. 

2. Homage paid to persons in high place or esteem. 

O ceremony, shew me but thy worth : # 

What is thy soul, O adoration / • 

Art thou nought else but place, degree, and form. 

Creating awe and fear in other men ? ** 

Wherein thou art less happy, being fear’d, 

Than they in fearing. 

What drink’st thou oft, instead of homage sweet, 

Blit pqison’d flattery? Shakspeare , Hen. V. 

Two third parts of their voices that are present are requisite 
to him, that either by adoration or scrutiny shall carry it [the 
popedom] away. 'Sir E. Sandys, Stale of Religion. 

To ADO'RE. v* a. [ adoro , Lat.] 

1. To worship with external homage; to pay divine 
honours. 

The mountain nymphs and Themis they adore, 

And from her oracles relief implore. Dryden. 

2. It is used, popularly, to denote a high degree of 
reverence or regard ; io reverence ; to honour ; to 
love. 

The people appear adoring their prince, and their prince 
adoring God . Taller, No. j 7 . 

Make future times thy equal act adore , 

And be what brave Omstes was before. Pope, Odyxs. 

Ado'rement. s. [from adore.] Adoration ; wor- 
ship: a word scarcely used. 

The priests of elder times deluded their apprehensions with 
sooth-saying, and such oblique idolatries, and won their credu- 
lities to the literal and downright adorement of eat*, lizzards, 
and beetles. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Ado're u.'f'' n. s. [from adored] 

1 . He that adores ; a worshipper : a term generally 
used in a low sense; as, by lovers, or admirers. 

Being so far provoked as I was in Franco, I wop Id abate her 
nothing ; though I profess myself her adorer, not her friend. 

Shakspeare, Cymhclwe. 

Whilst as th* approaching pageant does appear, 

And echoing crowds speak mighty Venus near; 

I, her adorer, too devoutly stand 

Fast on the utmost margin of the land. Prior. 

2. In the serious, # but not the highest sense of a 
worshipper, Dr. Johnson cites a solitary example 
from Clarendon. Milton and others afford in- 
stances sufficient to vindicate it from tlic charge of 
being generally used in a Lono sense. 

t - the throng 

Of his [the Almighty’s] ytorers. Milton, P. L. ix. 143. 

What to the smallest tittle thou shalt say # 

To thy adorers. Christ to the Tempter , Par. R. U 451. 

Your subjects yet remain, 

Adorcy of that drowsy deity [Cupid.] 

9 Bcauin.and Ft. Cupid's Revenge, i. f. 

Yc sellers with false weights and measures, adorers of your 
god Mammon, and worse than idolaters, will ye never leave to 
content yourselves with honest and lawful gain ? 

Huihnar, Trans/, of Bvza, p. 176. 

He was so severe an adorer of truth, as not to dissemble ; or 
to suffer any man to think that he would do any thing, which 
he resolved not to do. Claretidoit „ 

To ADCX 11 N. v. a. [adorno, Lat.] 

1. To dress; to deck the person with ornaments.*. 

He hath clothed me with the garment* of salvation, he bath 
covered me with the robe of righteousness, as a bridegroom 
dccketh himself with ornaments, and as a bride adometh herself 
with her jewels. Isaiah, lxi. 10. 

Yet *tis not adorn and gild each part. 

That shews more cost than art; 

Jewels at nose and lips, but ill appear. . ^ Coidey. 

2 . To set out any place or thing with decorations. 

A gallery adorned with the pictures or statutes of the inven- 
tion of things useful to human lifb. Cowley. 

3. To embellish with oratory or elegance of language. 

K 
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This will supply men’s tongues with many new things, to be t 
named, adorned, and described, in their discourse. Sprat 
Thousands there are in darker fame that dwell, 

Whose names some nobler poem shall adorn ; 

For, though unknown to me, they sure fought well. Dry den. 

Ado'rn.# n, s. [Span. adortioJ] Ornament. 

Her brest all naked as nett yvory 
Without adorne of gold or silver bright. 

Spenser, F. Q. in. xii. 20. 
Ado'rn.^ adj. Adorned. A word, Dr. Johnson says, 
peculiar to Milton ; which, however, the preceding 
article disproves, though it is there a substantive. 
Milton is believed, in his description of Eve, to 
have used adorn for adorned , in imitation of the 
Italians, who write adorno for adornato. 

Made so adorn for thy delfcjht the more, 

S o awful, that with honour thou may’at Ime 
lKj mate. Milton, P.L. viii. 576. 

Ado'rnino.# n. s. [from adorn.'] Ornament. 

That her [the church of Rnmr’sj softness and luxury was 
more than ordinarily increased in this interval is not to be 
doubted, as rrrr.dnly her covetousness, as also her pran kings 
mid adornin'.* in the splendour of their altars, and churches, and 
cof)C s, and the like. Marc, Seven Churches, ch. 6. 

Thi<, ns other usual ways of comely, curious, or stately 
adorning* , are there mentioned as the practices of wanton anil 
imperious women, lip. Taylor, Artificial Handsomeness, p.l 5. 

She applied to her advantage nil the attractive* of sweet un- 
guents and perfumes, of costly raiment and Iwautiful colour.-, of 
rich and accurate dressings, or lovely adonuags. Ibid. p. i<;. 

Ado'jinmfxt. n. s. [old Fr. adurncmenb) aonicmvnt , 
Lat. adornamentim . Dr. Johnson says, it is not 
now in use; but it certainly is.] Ornament; em- 
bellishment ; elegance. 

This attribute was not given* to the earth, while it was con- 
fused; nor to the heavens, before they had motion and adorn- 
ment. « - Raleigh '& Jl is t. of the 1 1 ’arid. 

She held the very garment of Po^thmmis in more respect than 
my noble and natural person, together with the adornment of 
my qualities. Shafaprarc , Cymbclinc. 

What was naked, was painted with blue. This was unheisal 
among them, [the Britons,] whether esteemed an adornment, or 
of turrour to their adversaries, or to distinguish them from all 
rheir neighbours that came among them, a> friends or enemies. 

Temple, Intr. Hat. of England. 

Ado'wnvF adv. [Sax. abaiu\ d, or sum, old Eng. 
ado tin. 

1. Down; on tlu; ground. 

Thrice did slie sink adawn in deadly sound, 

And thrice he her reviv’d with busy pain. Spenser, F. Q. 

With- that the, shepherd gan to frown, 
threw his pretty pfyes adown , 

And on the ground hirn laid. Dr toy ton's Dolus obeli, st. 16. 

There could no tempest tear my sails adown. * 

Mirrour for JHng. p.163. 

2. Anciently used for brio xv. 

When Phebus dwelled here in earth adoun. 

Chaucer, Muneip . Tale, v. 1. 

3. From a higher to a lower point. 

Charms able are from heaven to fetch the moon adown. 

Fleming's Virgrl , Bueol. 

Ano'wx.'j- prep, 

1. Down; towards the ground ; frertn a higlicr situ- 
ation towards a lower. 

In t his rememtaanefe JZmily ere day 
Arose, and dress'd herself in rich array ; 

Fresh as the month, and as the morning fair, 

Adown her shoulders fell her length of hair. ( Dryden. 

If from adown the hopeful chops 
The fat upon the cinder drops, 

To stiukiug smoke it turns the dome. 

Poisoning the flesh from whence it carnc. 

Swift, Lady's Dressing Rw)tt. 

Throughout. * 
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Full well *tis knoytn admen the dale, ( p ' 

Though passing straVige indeed the tale. 

Percy's Refyuet, i. iii. 15. 
AWe'ai>.'| v adv. [Sax. abpaeb, abpeb,old Eng. adrad , 
adredf] In a $t$te q& /car ; frighted; terrified: 
now obsolete. . ' ,v ' v ; 

And thinking to make all men adread to sit&iRone art enemv, 
whp w ould not spare, nor fear to kill so gt&jjt ; a prince/' Sidney. 

Adui'ft.^ adv. [Sax. ahpijan, paitl past, abpipeb.] 
Floating at random; as any impulse n^ay drive. 

Then; .-hall this mount 
Of paradise, by might of waves, he mov’d 
Out of his place, push’d by the horned flood ; 

With all his verdure spoil’d, and trees adrift 
Down the great river, to the opening gulf. 

And there take root. Milton. 

It seem’d a corps adrift to distant sight; 

But at a distance who could judge aright? Dryden. 

The custom of frequent reflection will keep ilteir mind ; from 
running adrift, and call their thoughts home from useless uk • 
attentive roving. Locke on Education. 

ADIHY IT.dp adj . [French.] Dextrous; active; 
skilful. 

He would say that lie did not care to give, neither was he 
ad rod at, a present answer to a serious qiwre. 

Letters, Aabity's Life of JlMcs, ii. 6ir. 
An adroit stout fellow would sometimes destroy a whole 
family, with justice apparently against him the whole time. 

Ji r vets'* Don Qn>.e. 

Adiu/itly.# adv. [from adroit .] Dextroiudy. 

U*; \ ourself to carve adroitly and genteelly. Ld. Chesterfield. 

A d r o i*tn ess. ' J* n. s. [from adroit.*] Dexterity; 
readiness; activity. Neither this word, nor ad toil, 
seem yet completely naturalized, l Jr. Johnson say - ; 
and yet adroit , as I have shewn, in use nearly 
two centuries since. 

May there not he a great deal in possessing the “ ingenium 
versatile,” in the skill and adroitness of the nrti-t, acquired, as 
your’s has been, by repeated acts and continual practice ? 

Horne to Priestly, p. 5. 

Adry.*}* adv. [Sax. abpi jail.] Athirst; thirsty; in 

want of drink. 

Doth a man that is adry desire to drink in gold ? 

Burton, Aunt. Met. p. 329. 
Me never told any of them, that he was his humble sen ant, 
lnt his well-wisher; and would rather be thought umalccoutcnt, 
than drink the king’s health when he was not adry. Spectator. 

Adsciti'tious.'J' ad), [cutset fit ius, Lat.] That which 
is taken in to complete something else, though origi- 
nally extrinsick ; supplemental; additional. 

When you apply to your hypothesis of an adseititions spirit what 
he [Philo] shys concerning tins irtnipa -hdov, divine spirit, or soul, 
infused into man by God’s breathing, Gen. ii. 7. ; you again di- 
rectly contradict yourself, by confounding the spirit, 
which you suppose immortal, with the breath) or soul, 
which you make to be mortal. Clarke's Ldiei to Dodwcll. 

This fourth epistle on happiness may be thought to be adsci- 
tiiious, and out of its proper place. . , Dr. War ion on Pope. 
Abstraction, n . s. [ 'adslrictio >, Lat.]' The act of 
binding together ; and applied, generally, to medi- 
caments and applications, which ha?# the power of 
making the part contract. 

To ADVA'NCK.j v v. a . [avancer, Fr.] 

1. To bring forward, in the local seilse. 

Now morn, her rosy steps in th’ eastern ?lime 
Advancing, sow’d the earth with orient pearl. Milton. 

2. To raise to preferment ; to aggrnndizp. 

He hath been ever constant in his course of advancing me ; 
from a private gentlewoman he made me a marchioness, and 
4 from a marchioness a queen ; and now he intends to crown my 
4 inooconcy with the glory of martyrdom* Bacon. 

The declaration of the greatness of Mordocai, whereunto the 
king advanced him# Esther, x. 2. 

' ’ \ 
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3. To improve. ' , 

What laws can be advis’d more prdper wid effectual to ad- 
vane e the nature of man to its liigheetperffection, than these pre- 
cepts of Christianity ? r ... Tiltotson . 

4. To heighten ; to graccf^jp give lustre to. 

As the cajUing dignifies the mast, so the man much more ad- 
vances liia calling. Asa garment, though it warms the body, 
lias Return with an advantage, being much more warmed by it. 

.'V South, Serin, 

5. To forward; to accelerate. 

These three last were slower tl^yi the ordinary Indian wlieat 
of itself; and this culture did rather retard than advance . Bacon. 

6 . To propose; to offer to the )>ublick ; to bring to 
view or notice. 

Phedon 1 bight, quoth he, and do advance 
My ancestry from famous Coradin. Spenser, F. Q. 

I dare not advance iny opinion against die judgment of so 
great an author ; but I tfqnk it fair to leave the *lcqsion to the 
publiik. Drydcn. 

* Some ne’er advance a judgment of their own, * 

But catch tlie spreading notion of the town. Pope. 

7. To pay bcforc-hand ; To Jay down money before it 
is due. 

8. In an ancient sense, to lift up ; to advance or dis- 
play the standard* Barret , in Avan re. 


To Advance, v. v. 

1. To come forward. 

At this the youtlj, whose vcntr’ous soul 
No fears of niagick art eontroul, 

Advanc'd in open sight. * * Particl. 

2. To make improvement. 

They who would advance in knowledge, and not deceive and 
swell themselves with a little articulated air, should not take 
words for real entities in nature, till they can frame deal’ ami 
distinct Tlleas hf those entities. 9 Locke . 

Advance.-}- w. s . [from to advance.'] 

1, The net of coming forward. 

All the foot were put into Abington, with a resolution to 
quit, or defend, the town, according to the manner of the ene- 
my’s advance towards it. Clarendon. 

So, like the sun’s advance , your titles show ; 

Which, as he rises, does the warmer grow. Waller. 


2. A tendency to come forward to meet a lover; an 

act of invitation. • 

In vain are all the practis’d wiles, 1 

In vain those eyes would love impart; 

Not all til* advances, all the smiles. 

Can moveouc unrelenting heart. Wuhh. 

His genius was below 
The skill of ev’ry common beau; 

Who, tho’ he cannot spell, is wise 
Enough to read a lady’s eyes ; 

And will each accidental glance 

Interpret for a kiud advance. Swift. 

He lias described the unworthy passion of the goddess Calypso, 
and toe indecent advances she made to detain him from his own 
country. Pape. 

That prince applied himself first to the church of England, 
and upon their refusal to fall in with his measures, made the 
like advances to die Dissenters. Swift. 

3. Gradual firogressiou ; rise from one point to 
another. 

Our Saviour raised the ruler’s daughter, the widow’s son, and 
Lazarus; the first of these, when she had just expired; the 
socond, as he was carried to the grave on his bier ; and the third, 

. after he had been some time buried. And having, by these 
gradual advances , manifested his divine power, he at last exerted 
uie highest and most glorious degree of it ; and raised himself 
also by hit own all-quickening virtue, and according to his own 
express prediction. - Atterbury . 

Men of study and thought, that reason right, and are lo^prs of 
truth, do make no great advances in their discoveries of it. • 
• - . Loch. 

A* Improvement; progress towards perfection. 
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k The principle and object of the greatest importance in the 
world to the good of mankind, and for the advance and per- 
fecting of human nature. Hate. 

j. Advance-money ; money given before-hand, orjn 
part of a greater sum. Cotgrave in Avance . See 

also Lacombe in Avanf , vol. 2. 

They did not wait to examine your conduct, nor to be deter- 
mined by experience, but gave you a generous credit for the 
future blessings of your reign, and paid you in advance the 
dearest tribute of their affection. Junius to the King, Dec. 1 769. 

Advancement. ». s . [< avancemcnt , Fr.] 

1. The act of coming forward. 

This refinement maxes daily advancements, and, I hope, in 
time, will raise oftr language to the utmost perfection. Swift. 

2. The state of bgng advanced; preferment. 

The Percies of the North 
Finding kis usurpation most unjust, 

Endeavour’d my advancement to the throne. Shukspcai c. 

3. The act of advancing another. 

In his own grace he doth exalt himself 
More than in your advancement.. Shakspcare , K. Lear. 

4. Improvement ; promotion to a higher state of ex- 
cellence. 

Nor can wo conceive it unwelcome unto tho*c worthies, who 
endeavour the qdvanccineul of learning. Broun , Vulg. Hrr. 

5. Settlement on ,‘^wife. This sense is now disused. 

The jointure or adimnccment of the lady, was the thin! part 

of the principality of Wales. ' Bacon. 

ADVA'NCEn.'f n. s. [Fr. avanceur .] He that advance* 
any thing ; a promoter ; forwarder. 

Soon after the death of a great officer, who was judged no ad- 
vancer of the king’s matters, thefking said to his solicitor. Tell 
me truly, what say 3 011 of your cousin that is gone ? Bacon . 

The reporters are greater advancers of defamatory designs, 
than the very first contrivers. • Government of the Tongue • 

ADVA'NTAGE. n.s. [avantage, Fr.]- •- 
x. Superiority ; often with of or over before a person. 

In the practical prudence of managing such gifts, the laity 
may have some advantage over the clergy ; whose experience 
is, and ought to be, less of this world thato the others. Sprat. 

All other sorts and sects of men would evidently have tho 
advantage of us, and a much surer title to happiness than wc. 

• Atterbury. 

2. Superiority gained by stratagem, or unlawful 

means. • 

The common law hath left them this benefit, whereof they 
make advantage, and wrest it to their bad purposes. 

Spenser, Slate of Ireland. 
But specially he took advantage of the night for such privy 
attempts, insogpuch tffat the bruit of hi^nmftiines* was spread 
every where. • * % Mate. viii. 7. 

Great malice, backed with a great interest ; yet can have no 
advqntage of a man, but from his own expectations of some- 
thing tljnt is without him. South, Seem. 

As soon as he was got to Sicilv, they sent foi him Iwui ; de- 
signing to take advantage, and prosecute him in the absence of 
his friends. Swijl. 

3. Opportunity; convenience. 

Give me advantage of some brief discourse 
With Dosdeinoua alone. # Shakipenre. 

4. Favourable circumstances. 

Like jewels to advantage set, * 

] Ier beauty by the shade docs get. Waller. 

A face, which is over-flushed, appears to advantage in the 
deepest scarlet, and the darkest complexion is not a little allevi- 
ated b) u black hood. Addison. 

True wit is nature to advantage dress'd, . 

What oft wjs thought, but ne’er so well express’d. Pope. 

5 . Supo ri or excellence* 

A man born with suidi adtantage of constitution, that it 
adulterates not the images of his mind. Gian idle. 

<5. Gain; profit. 

For tliou snidst, what advantage will it he unto thee, find 
what prqfit shall I have, if I be cleansed from my >iu ? Job. 

K 2 
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Certain it is, xhutadvantagenoyi sits in the room of conscience,, 
and steers all. South , Semi. 

7. Overplus; something more than the mere lawful 

a 

\Ve owe thee much ; within this wall of flesh 
There i#a soul counts thee her creditor, 

And with advantage means to pay tliy love. Shak&pcare . 

You wid, you neither lend nor borrow - 
Upon advantage.^ Shakspeare , Merchant of Venire. 

8. Preponderation on one side of the comparison. 

Much more should the consideration of this pattern arm us 

with patience against ordinary calamities; especially if we con- 
sider his example with this advantage , that though his sufferings 
were wholly undeserved, and not lor himself but for us, yet he 
bor? them patiently. ‘ a Tillotson. 

To AuvaNtage. v * a, [from the npun.] 

7. To benefit. 41 

%£orivtfy what I set down to my lady : it shall advantage more 
than ever tin* bearing of letter did. Shakspeare. 

The trial hath endamag'd thee no way. 

Rather more honour left, and more esteem ; 

Me naught advantag'd, missing what I aim’d. Milton. 

The great business of the senses being to make ns take notice 
of what hurts or advantages the body, it is wisely ordered ny 
nature, that pain should accompany the reception of several 
ideas. Locke . 

We should have pursued some other way, more effectual, for 
distressing the common enemy, and advantaging ourselves. Swift. 
2 . To promote ; to bring forward ; to gain ground to. 
The stoics that opinionod the souls of wise men dwelt about 
the moon, anti thoM? of fools wandered about the earth, advan- 
taged the conceit of this effect. Brown, Vu/g. Kvr. 

To ennoble it with the spirit that inspires the Royal Society, 
were to advantage it in one.of the best capacities in which it is 
improveable. Glanvillr, Scepsis Scirntifira. 

AdvaNtageablk. adj. [from advantage.'] Profit- 
able ; convenient ; gainful. 

As it is gijsxfntagenhlv to a physician to be called to the cure 
of declining disease, so it is for a commander to suppress a se- 
dition which has pass'd the height. Sir J. Hayward. 

Advantaged, adj . [from to advantage . ] Possessed 
of ad vantages; commodious! v situated or disposed. 

Ill the most advantaged tempers, this disposition is but com- 
parative; whereas the most of men labour under disadvantages, 
which nothing can rid them off * GlanriUe. 

Advantage-ground, v . s . Ground that give? supe- 
riority, and opportunities of annoyance or resist- 
ance. 


This excellent man, who stood not upon the advantage- 
ground before, from the time of his promotion to the archbishop- 
rick, provoked, or underwent the t'uvy, ami reproach, and 
malice of men of fill qui% T ilies and conditions; who agreed in 
nothing else. * Clarendon . 

Advantageous, adj. [avantagnix, Fr.] # 

1. Of ad vantage; profitable; useful; opportune; con- 
venient 

The time of sickness, or affliction, is, like the cool of the day 
to Adam, a season of peculiar propriety for the voice of God to 
be heard; and may be improved into a very advantageous 
opportunity of begetting or increasing spiritual life. Ham mond. 

Here perhaps 

Some advantageous act may be atchicv’d 
’ ^dden onset, either with hell-fire 
*. Down ; lowa. rea ti 0U j or possess 
ntion towards a lo». Milton. 

I11 1 his remcrobraitcfc Enmj to persons, and followed 
Arose, and dress’d herself in \ 

fresh as the month, and a*th aA «f • . . w ... . 

A, /own her hUoulJm fell her llVf’J ° 7 ?m 

If from a<hwn the hopeful dip 0 ,hu cnJ * at he “P c . ul * 

. • i ‘ 1 “> t 


The fat upon the .inder drops," 

■ To stinking smoke it turns tST | l udmtUageous^ Con- 
Poisoning die flesh from wliencf°fitably. 

there being an easy passage 
2 . Throughout. * Amithnot • 


AdvantaGeousness. w. s. [from advantageofej] 
Quality of being advantageous; profitableness; 
usefulness; convenience^ * »■ 

The hist property, which qualifies God for the fittest object of 
our love, is the advafda^c^isness of his to us, both in the 
present and the future life. Boyle* vScfaph ic 'Lore. 

2b ADVE'NF. v. n. [advrnio, Lat.] ‘To accede to 
something ; to become part of sonneting else, with- 
out being essential ; to be supenulded. 

A ciHise considered in judicature, is stiled nn accidental cause ; 
mid the accidental of any'act, is said to be whatever advenes to 
the act itself already substantiated. Ay life's Paragon* 

AdveNient. adj. [advrmens, Lat.] Adv^ing; 
coming from outward causes; superadded. v "' 
Being thus divided from truth in themselves, they arc yet 
farther removed by advenunt deception ; for they are daily 
mocked into error by subtler devisers. Brou n, Vu!». Krr. 

If tosEppose the soul a distinct substance from the body, and 
extrinsical \\ advenirnt* be a great error in philosophy, n!m .stall,, 
t he world hath been mistaken. Glanville, Candy oj < dogmatism. ' 
A' i) vent. ) v ?u s. [from advent us ; that is, a dvr /it us 
Redemptoris.] This is an anglicised word, which 
Fulke, in his remarks on the iihemish Tt .stamen f, 
1617, di&qiprovcs. It is tin* name of one of the holy 
seasons, signifying the coming /that is, the romiug of 
our Saviour; which is made the sublet of our de- 
votion during the four weeks before C hristinas. 

. Common Prayer* 

AdveNjive. adj. [from advenio, advcntuui.] Adven- 
titious; that which is extm.secalJy added; that 
which comes from outward cutises: a word scarcely 
in use. 

As ibr the peregrine heat, it is thus Ibr true, tint, if the pro- 
portion of the ad"cnlnie heat be greatly predoim’urtt to the na- 
tural heat and spirits of the body, it tcndith u> dissolution or 
notable alteration. Bui on. 

Adventitious, adj . [advent it itts 9 Lat.] That which 
advenes; accidental ; supervenient; extrin&ecnlly 
added, not essentially inherent. 

Diseases of couti nuance get an adventitious strength from cus- 
tom, beside* their material cause from the humours. Bacon* 
Though we may call the obvious 'colours natural, and the 
othe rs etdi rntitiou* ; yet such changes of colours, from what-o- 
1 \\ y cause they proceed, may he properly taken in. Boy ft. 

n his blood hoiJ, and th* adi\ ntdious fire 
Rais’d by high meats, and higher wines, require 
To temper and allay the burning heat; 

Waters are brought, which by decoction get 
New coolness. Dry dm. 

In the gem kind, of all the many sorts reckoned up hy lapi- 
daries, there s»re not above three or four that arc original ; 
their diversities, as to lustre, colour, and hardness, arising from 
the different admixture of other adventitious mineral matter.' 

Woodward. 

Adventitiously.# adv* Accidentally. V 
AdveNtive. 71. s. [from advenio, Lai.] The thing or 
person that conics from without; a word hot now 
in use. 

That the nutives he not so many, but tji&ttee way be elbow- 
room enough for them, and for the adventivcfuiHO. Baton. 
AdveNtive.# adj. [from advenio .] ' Adventitious. 

I have assigned to summary philosophy — the inquiry touch- 
ing the operation of the relative and adventive characters of 
offences. Baton on Learning , b. 2. 

AdvbNtry.# 7 i. $. [from adventure.] An enterprise ; 
an undertaking. 

Act a brave work, call it thy last advmtry. B. Johnson, Epig. 
AdveNtuae. adj * [from advent*] Relating to the 
season of advent. 

> f[ do also daily use one other collect ; as, namely, the collects 
advent ualy quadragesimal, paschal, or pcntcsostal, for their pro- 
1 per seasons, Bp* Sanderson . 
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ADVF/NTlJ UE-i' n, s* [French. But WachteY has 
abcnteur , a manly, daring^doecl, from aba, (siccus. 
aban,) u frmn, and dunen,td date. In old Eng. 
adventure is auntcrj\ 

1. An accident; a chance; In- hazard ; an event of 
winch we Uhvc no direction. 

Tht •general summoned throe castles : one desperate of suc- 
cour, and not demons to dispute tiio defence, presently yk filed ; 
but two stood upon their adventure. Hayward . 

2 . In this sense is used the phrase, at all adventures ; 
[£ V adventure, Fr.] By chanfcfc; without any rational 
scheme. 

Ulfjfll’s flew et all adventure *, wounds and deaths given and 
taken unexpected ; many scarce knowing their enemies from 
their friends. Hay umrd. 

Where the mind docs not perceive probable connection, there 
men's opinions tire the effects of chance and hazard, of a 
mind floating at all adventures, without choice arftl without di- 
rection. , Locle. 

3. The occasion of casual events; an enterprise in 
which something mu-t U? left to hazard. 

For I must love, and mu resolv’d, to try 
My fate, or, failing in th 1 adi thture , die. Dry den. 

This noun, with all its derivativi s, aje frequently 
written without ad* as vvniute, venturous . 

To Adve/nhiu:. v. n. \cdrentunr, Fi.] 

1. To try the chance; to dare. 

\\ not an t ;rv, 

Mo'.t mighty princess, thut I hu\ e adventur'd 

To try Yum- 1 along oft. f«*hc report. Shakspearc. 

The tender ami delicate woman among wu, wliicli would not 
adventure to set the sole of her foot upon the ground, for de- 
licateness and tenderness. Draft r. xxviii. *0. 

To An venture. v. a. To put into the power of 
chance. • 

For iuy father fought for you, and adventured his life for, and 
delivered } 011 out of the hand «.!’ Midian. Judge*, ix. 1 7. 

It is often used with the reciprocal pronoun ; as, 
he advc dared hi, usd/, 

AdyeRtukeu.'J' n. s. [advi vtnrier, Fr.] He that 
seeks occasions of hazard; lie that puts himself in 
the hands of chance. 

He is a great advent iirer, said lie, • 

That hath his sword through hard asmy forgone. Speyer, 
The kings of Enghmd did not trake the comjncst of Ireland ; 
it was begun l»y pnrtuular advt nturm, and oilier voluntaries, 
who 1 ame to seek their fortune*. Sir J. Davits. 

lie intended to hazard hi" own action, that so the more 
easily be might win udvr/durt /v, who else were hkc to he lc c s 
forward. Utile/ 1 h. 

Had it not been for the British, which the late wars tire w o\ er, 
ami ndvenlurt rs or soldiers seated here, Ireland bad, by the last 
war,*aud plague, been left destitute. " Ten. pie. 

fThfeir w »til thy t ratio f ‘rom pirate's rapine free. 

Our ihcrchrtptH shall no more advent' re rs be. Drytit n. 

Hio prececling citation from Dryden, points to tlu* 
company of merchant advert turn s, as they were called, 
in the 1 6th and 17th centuries. 

Wimt think you then of an adventurer ? 

I mean some wealthy mtociiaul. Heaton, and VI., Captain, i. %. 

The increhant-adventitrers cannot perfect their aeeompts before 
the dangerous adventures be returned in safety to their wished 
and desired port. Knight, Trytdl of Trut th, fol. 4 j . l>. 

Adventuresome. adj. [from adventure .] The same 
witli adventurous : ti low word, scarcely used in 
writing. 

A d ve'nt u rbsome ness. «. [from adventuresome .1 
The quality of being adventuresome. Diet. 

Adventurous, adj. {advmlarcux, Fr.] # 

1. He that is inclined to adventures; and, consequently, 
bold, daring, courageous. 
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% At land and sea, in irfany a doubtful fight, 

W as never known a more advent' runs knight ; 

Who oftner drew his sw< rd, and always for the right. Dryden. 

2. Applied to things; that which is full of hazard; 
which requires courage ; dangerous. 9 

But I’ve already troubled you too long, 0 . 

Nor dare attempt a more advent' runs song. "* 

M\ humble verse demands a sola r therm*, 

A painted meadow, or a purbne stream. Addison. 

AdveVit'iiousjly. adv. j fxiin adventurous.} Alter an 
adventurous manner ; boldly; daringly. 

Tin t are both Kngr d ; and so would tiiis be, if he durst sttai 
any thing advent iu\>rxty. Shuts pc are. Hairy J\ 

Adventurousness. & s* The act of being udMn- 

tu rous. 

A'DVERB. n. s . [adverbial, Lai.] 

A word joined to ;i verb or adjective, and sold;, applied to the 
u e e ofqtudifvii 1 !; and restraining the lut'tude of their signifiiuVuSi;. 
by the intiiiiatioii oi‘ some circumstance thereof; as of qualify, 
manner, degree. Clarke, Lat. (drum. 

Thus we say, lie 1 uns s'lvj'tly ; the bird flics aloft ; 
he lives virtuous It/. 

g Advk'rjual.'L adj. | adverb: alts, Lat.] 

1. That which has the quality or structure of an ad- 
vcib. 

Tlu. words 14 \\:icn,*nmi *‘ where,” undallpther of thetfuuu 
nature, siuli us ** whence, wiiitlvr, whenever, wherever, &c.*’ 
may la- culled adu> rh at conjunctions, because they participate 
the nature both of adverb* anil conjunction*. Hut ms, 7 term. ii. 

Supposing “ liwly” advtrbud, a*, was now coi.»mon, “dis- 
playcf.” will eonneet with <l portraiture, ” that \ puurtraiture 
Iiu !\ I; q)l:i) od. 11 a, ton, JS'ole, H Tti:. \\ 149. 

2. Making use of advcibs. * 

He i» w ondcrfulh advt rhial in hi > profewon*. Taller, No. 19 1 . 

Anw: Kin \i i.v. adv. [aftbeihialiter, l.at.] Like an 
adverb; in the maimer of an adverb. 

I should think u/ta was jo'.iud adverbially warV t remit, did 
Virgil make use ol 1 o equivocal a nta\. Add /son. 

Adyc'rsablf.. adj. [from adverse.'} Contrary to; op- 
posite to. Diet. 

JDJ'EllS i'HiJ. //. y. [Lat. A book, as it should 
seem, in width D olor and Creditor we^c s>et in 
opja^iiiou. j A ivniiiion-place ; a book to note in. 

i iiesi* pardiuicnts ere supposed to have been St. Fan!'-? 
cdr. r.strrtfj. • Hull, Scj /•.. 

Anvui's \r\. a. s. [adversaiee* Fr. adversurius, Lat.] 
An opponent; antagonist; enemy; generally ap- 
plied to those that have' verbal or judicial quarrels ; 
as controvcrtists or*litigants : sometimes to an op- 
ponent in single combat. It /hay sometimes imply 
an o^cn profession of enmity ; as we sav, a secret 
enemy is worse than an open a die/ smy. 

Yet am I noble, :i^ the adversary 
I cot. ic to cope, blttJispeure, A. I.; or. 

Those ritc^ end cc remonies of the rhiinh. then lore, which 
were theseh’-siunc now tliut the} wen*, w lieu holy and virtuous 
men maintained them aguiiW protaae inul deriding advenerrier, 
her own 1 hildreu have in di ri>ion. Hooker , 

Meanw liiJe, th’ advc rsary of <j'8d and man, 

S:a. n, with thought^ inflnuVcl, of highest design, 

Puts o»» swift wings. Milt op. 

An adversary makes a stricter search into ns, and discovers 
c\ or) flaw amfimpi rfeetion in our tempers. A friend exagger- 
ates a man’s \ irtues ; an enemy inflames his crimes Adaison. 

Adversative.*!' adj . [adrersativus, Lat.] A term of 
grammar, applied to a wort! which makes some op- 
position or variety ; as, in tins sentence ; This dia- 
murul is orient , but it is roitgh . But is an adversa - 
> live conjunction. 

Two members of one and the some sentence, connected with 
die advenati 1 c particle, But. Wyrtkinglon, Mitcelt. p. 4 • 
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. Of these disjunctives some are simply some adversative ; sime 
pie, as when we say, " either it is day, or it is night ;'' adversa- 
tive, as when we say, “ it is not day, but it is night.** The dif- 
ference between these is, that the ample do no more than merely 
Misjoin ; the adversative disjoin, with an opposition concomitant. 
* b Harris, IJermes , b. ii. 

ADVE'RSE. adj. [adversus, Lat.] In prose it has 
now the accent on the first syllable ; in verse it is 
accented on the first by Shakspearc; on either in- 
differently, by Milton ; on the last by Dryden ; on 
the first, tty Roscommon . 

!• Acting with contrary directions; as. two bodies in 
collision. 


Was I for this nigh wreekt upon the sea,r 
And twice, by adverse winds, from England's bank 
Drove back again unto my native clime. Shakspearc. 

As when two polar winds blowing adverse, 

TRion the Cronian sea, together drive 

Mountains of ice. Milton. 


With adverse blast up-turns them from the south, 

Notus and Ater. Milton. 

A cloud of smoke envelopes either host. 

And all at once the combatants are tost ; 

Darkling they join adverse and shock unseen ; , 

Coursers with coursers justling, men with men. Dryden, 

2 * Figuratively, contrary to the wish ojr desire ; thence, 
calamitous afflictive; pernicious. It is opposed 
to prosperous* 

What if he hath decreed, that I shall first 
Be try'd m humble state, and things adverse ; 

S tribulations, injuries, insults, 

nteuipts, and scorns, and snares, and violence. Milton, 

Some the prevailing m^ice of the great, 

Unhappy men, or adverse fate, 

Sunk deep into the gulphs of an afflicted state. Moscow won. 

3. Personally opponent j the person that counteracts 
another,, gr contests any thing. 

W ell she saw her father was grown her adverse party ; and yet 
her fortune such, as she must favour her rivals. Sidney . 

To Advene.# v.a. This is an old English verb ; to 
oppose. 

That was a presage, 

Touchende to that other Perse 

Of that fortune him should adverse . r Gower, Conf. Am. b. ii. 
Auve'rseness.# n. s . Opposition. 

Against which allegations, M. Parsons himself, a man known 
unto you foV his malignity aud ad verse next, could take no excep- 
tions. Up, M oi'toji. Discharge, p. 259. 

Adve'rsity. n, $. [adversite, Fr.] Affliction ; cala- 
mity ; that is, opposition 'to our wishes. 

1. The cause pf our sorrow* affliction; misfortune. 
In this Sense it ma$r have a plural. 

Let me embrace these sour adversities , 

For wise men say, it is the wisest course. Shakspearc^ Hen. VI. 

2. The state or unhappiness; misery. • 

Concerning deliverance itself from all adversity , we use not 
(a say men are in adversity , whensoever they feel any small 
hinderancc of their welfare in this world, but when some no- 
table affliction or croft, some great calamity or trouble, hcfallcth 
them. Hooker. 

Sweet, arc the uses of atbenily , 

Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. Shakspearc . 

A remembrance of the good use he had made of prosperity, 
contributed to support his mind under the heavy weight of 
adversity which then lay upon him. Atterbury. 

Adversely, adv* [from adverse*] In an adverse 

manner; oppositely; unfortunately. 

What I think, I utter, and spend my malic# in my breath. If 
the drink you ^ive me touch iny palate adversely , I make a 
crooked face at it. Shakspearc . 

7 b ADVE'RT.'Jr v*n* [ adverto , Lat.] To attend to ; f 
to regard ; to observe : with the particle tv before 
the object of regard. 


The mind of man being not capable at once U% advert i# mote 
than <ine thing, a particular /view and examination of such an 
innumerable number of vast hodics, will afford matter of admi- 
ration. * ‘ Ray an the Creation . 

Now to the universal whole, advert / 

The earth regard as af that 'whole a part 5 + ■ , 

In which wide frame more noble worlds abound ; 1 

Witness, ye glorious orbs, which hang around. Blackmorc. 
« We sometimes say, 7 b adverfrMe mink to an 
w object. But Dryden uses it with upon before the 
object. 

While they pretend iV advert upon one libel, they set up an- 
other. Findic. of the 1 ). of Guise, 1683. 

7 b Advf/ut.* r. a . To regard ; to advise ; to ^fishier 
attentively. 

So though the soul, the time she doth advert 
The body’s passions, takes herself to die; 

Yet, dcat|j now finish'd, she can well convert 

Herself to other thoughts. More, Song of the Soul, iv. 39. 

I can no more but, in my name, advert 
All earthly powers beware of tyrant’s heart. 

< Mir. for Mag. p.442. 

Adve'rtence.^ n* s. [from advert*"] Attention to ; re- 
gard to ; consideration. 

Christianity may make Archimedes his challenge ; give it but 
where it may set its foot ; allow it lAlt a sober advertence to its 
proposals, ami it will move the whole world. Decay of Piety. 
Anciently used without the particle to* 

Although the body sat among ’hem there, 

Her advertence is alwaic ellis where ; 

For Trail us full fast her sonic sought, 

Withoutin worde, on him alwuie she thought. 

Chaucer , Tr. and Crcs* iv. 698. 

Advertency, n. s. [from advert.] The same with 
advertence. Attention ; regard ; lieedfuluess. 

Too t'liuch advertency is not your talent, or eUc you had fled 
from that text, as from a rock. Swift. 

Adve'rtent. adj* [from advert*] Attentive; vigi- 
lant; heedful. 

This requires choice parts, great attention of mind, sequestra- 
tion from the importunity of secular employments, and a long 
advertent and deliberate connexing of consequents. 

Hate , Orig. of Mankind* 

To ADVERTl'SE. v. a. [advcttir, Fr. It is now 
spoken with the accent upon the last syllable ; but 
appears to have been anciently accented 011 the 
second.] 

1. To inform another; to give intelligence ; with ail 
accusative of the person informed. 

The bishop did require a respite, 

Wherein hf might tnc king nis lord advertise , 

Whether our daughter were legitimate. Shakspeare, 

As I by triends am well advertis'd , 

Sir Edmund Courtney, and the haughty prelate. 

With many more confederates, are in arms. . Shakspearc* 
The king was not so shallow, nor so iH advertised y at not to 
perceive the intention of the French king. ' , Bacon * 

I hope yc will advertise me fairly of what they dislike. lBgby. 

2. To inform ; to give notice; with ^before the sub- 
ject of information. / 

Ferhates, understanding that Solyman expected more assured 
advertisement, unto the other Basses declared the death eff the 
emperor, of which they advertised Solyman ; finning those let- 
ters with all their hands and seals. Knollcs, Hist, of the Turks. 

They were to advertise the chief hero of the distresses of his 
Objects, occasioned by his absence. Dryden. 

3. To give notice of any thing, by means of an adver- 
tisement in the public prints ; as, He advertised 

loss. 

Advertisement, or Advertisement.-^ n* s. {adver- 
tisement , Fr.] . 

1. Instruction ; admonition. 

> 14 * 
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** *Tis alf men’s office to speak patience 
To those, that wring under thejpad of sorrow ; 4 

But no man% virtue nor sufficiency, 

To be so moral, when he, shall endure 

The like himself: therefore give me no counsel; ' 

My griefs are louder than advertisement. ^ 

• • # Shakspeare, Aftwk Ado about Nothin}*. 

Cyrys was once minded to have put Croesus to death, hut 
hearing him report the eufartiarmcvt of Solon, lie spang! his 
life. Abbot, Description of the World . 


2. Intelligence ; information. t 

Then, as a cunning prince that i*«th spies. 

If they return no news, doth nothing know; 

But if they make advertisement of lies, 

ThaSrince’s Counsel all awry do go. Sir John Davies. 

Hcliad received advertisement , that the party, which was sent 
for his relief, had received some brush, which would much re- 


tard their march. Clarendon. 

The drum and trumpet, by their several sounds, serve for 
many kinds of advertisements , in military affairs : (he tolls serve 
• to proclaim a scare-fire; and, in some places, water-breaches ; 
tin? departure of a man, woman, or child ; time of divine ser- 
vice ; the hour of the day ; djy of the mouth. Holder. 


3. Notice of any thing published in a paper of intel- 
ligence, Dr. Johnson says ; but it is not confined to 
a paper, or* as we jay, a news-paper. Jt means also 
legal notification. 

The principal minister u>ing a decent cope, and being 
assisted with the gospeller and epistler agreeably, according 
to the advertisements published anno 7 Eli/.. 

Const, and Canon Keel. 24. 

If. is my custom, in n dearth of news, to entertaifi myself 
wit h those collections of advertisements that appear at the end 
of all our publiek prints. Toiler , Vo. 224. 


AftVERTi'sER.^ n. s . [advrrliscitr, Fr. It is in Cot- 
grave ujpdor aimonceur.] 

1. lie that gives intelligence or information* 

The great skill in an advertiser is chiefly seen in the style 
which lie makes use of. lie is to mention the universal esteem, 
or general reputation, of things that were never heard of. 

Tat Ur, \o. 22;. 

2. The paper in which advertisements are published. 

They have drawled through columns of ga/etteus and 
advertisers for a century together. Burke 9 * fl\nU % ii. i*. 


‘ Advertising,* or Advertising, part, act;, [from 
advertise,’] Active in getting intelligence; moim^ry : 
a word not now in use. 

As J was then 

Advertising, and holy to your business, 

Not changing heart, with habit, I am still 

Attornied at your service. SKahtpcarr, Mcas.foi Mens. 

To Adve'sperate. v. iu [advesjx ro> Lut.} 

To draw towards evening. Dirt, 

Advice, n, s, [avis,advis 5 Fr. fi om adviso, low Latin.] 
x. ^Counsel; instruction: except that instruction im- 
plies superiority, and advice may be given by equals 
or inferiors. 

Break we oifr match up, and by my advice, 

Let us import what we have seen to-night 

Unto youqg Hamlet. , Shakspcarc, Hamlet. 

0 troubled,, weak, dud coward, as thou art ! 

Without thy poor advice, the lab* ring heart 
To worse extremes with swifter steps w ould run ; 

Not sav’d by virtue, yet by vice undone. Prior . 

2. Reflection; prudent consideration: as, he always 
acts with good advice . 

What he hath won : that he hath fortified : 

So hot a speed, with such advice dispos’d, r 

' Such temperate order, in so fierce a course, 

Doth w r ant example. Shakspcare, A'. John. 

3. Consultation; deliberation : with the particle mth. 

Great princes, taking advice with workmen, with no less cost, 
set their things together. K Ducoh, Estops. 

• 


14. Intelligence : as, the merchants received advice of 
tlieir loss. This sense is somewhat low, and chiefly 
commercial. 

Advice-boat. A.s. A vessel employed to bring intel- 
ligence, , 

To Advi'gilate.* v, ct, [Lat. advigilo.]** To watch 
diligently. Diet. 

Advi'sable.^ adj. [from advise.'] 

1. Prudent; fit to be advised. 

Sonic judge it talvhable for a man to account with his heart 
every day ; and this, no doubt, is the best and surest course; 
for -fill the oftner, the better* South, Sermons. 

It is not advisable to reward, where men have the* tenderness 
not to punish. L' Eslrar.gr, Fall vs. 

2. Open to advice.* • 

He was. so strangely advhcable, thfit'he would advert unto 
the judgement of the meanest person. Fell, Life of 1 1 until* on J. 

A n vi's a J iM.x ess. //. s. [from advisable.] The quality 
of being advisable, or fit ; fitness; propriety. 

To ADYrSE. v. a. [adviser, Fr.] 

1. To counsel : with the particle to before the thing 
advised. 

If you do stir jibroad, go arm’d. 

Arm'd, brother! # 

Kt oilier, I adi i\r you to the be:>t. Shah apt are, K. Lot, . 

I would advise all gcntlcuu. 1 to learn merchants’ account* , 
and not to think it a skill that bclou,.,*. not to them. J.uckv. 

When I consider the* vniplcb and cautions I here lay in your 
wav, liKthinks it looks as if! adiiscd you it -onictlung which 
I would ha\e offered ut, hnt in effect not done. Locke. 

2. To give* information ; to inform; 10 make acquainted 

with any tiling : often with the particle 3/ before the 
tiling told. • 

You were ad mid, Ins flesh was capable . ,, 

Of w ound* and -chin; and that bis forward spirit 
Would lilt him, where most trade* of danger rarg’d. 

. Sli(thpc(in\ 

Such discourse brings on. 

As muv advise him of ids happy state*; 

Huppim** in bis pow’r, left free to will. M titan, P. L. 

A poMim.' mer senior dispatch’d fir m hence. 

Of this f.er troop advis'd then aged prim e*. D'/pti a, JEiti ut. 

To Adw sk. n. v 

1. To consult: with the particle :;•;/// before the per- 
son consulted; as, he advised uith his cc lt np\.t.iun. 

2. To consider ; to de!ii>$n\te. 

Advise if thif be* worth 
Attempting, or to .sit in darkness hege, • 

Hatching wiin empires. Milton, P. />. u. 

Advi'sjid. participial adj. [from advise.] 

1. Acting vith deliberation and design: prudent; wise. 

Let his travel appear ratlieT in hi% di^ourM.*, than in his ap- 
parel or gesture; and, iu his discourse, Ie j t him be rath or ad- 
vised in his answers, than forward to tell storic-. Paeon, Ess. 

The Almighty Father, where he sits 
Shrin’d in his sanctuary of hcnv'11 secure, 

CoiiMiItmg 011 the sum of tliingdJfortM cu. 

This tumult, and permitted all, advis'd. Milton, P. L. vi. 

2. Performed with deliberation ; done on purpose ; 
acted with design. 

By that which we work naturally, as, when we breathe, 
sleep, and move, we >ct forth the glory of God, as natural 
agents do ; albeit we have no express purpose to make that 
our end, nor ^any advised, determination therein to follow a 
law. Hooker, i. 49. 

In iny school-days, when I had lost one shaft, 

I shot his fellow ot the self-same flight, 

The self-same way, with more advised watch*. 

To find the other forth 5 by venturing both, 
i oft found both. Shah* i^ntre, Mark* of Vena e. 
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Advisedey. adv. [from advised.] Soberly; hectf- 
fully; deliberately; purposely; by design; pru- 
dently. . 

o This book advisedly read and diligently followed but one 
year at home, would do more good than three years travel 
abroad. * * Am ham. 

Surprize may be made by moving things, when the pirty is 
in haste, and cannot stay to consider advisedly of that which is 
moved. Baron, Essay \xiii. 

Thou stilest second thoughts (by all allowed tV best) a re- 
lapse, and accusent constancy of mischief in what is iiatin'.i 1 , 
and advisedly undertaken. Sir Joint Sit. •/. ling. 

Advi'sedness. v. s. [from advised .] Deliberation; cool 
an cl prudent procedure! 

While things arc* in agitation, private mm may modestly 
tender their thoughts to the consideration of tho-cthat are in 
authority; to whoi&'carc it bclongeth, in prescribing conrern- 
indifferent things, to proceed with all just ad vised ness and 
uioderation. Sanderson's Judgment in our View. 

A d n's e m e nt. 7 t. s. [advisement, F; i\ ] 

1. Counsel; information. 

Mote I wote. 

What strange adventure do ye now pursue ? 

Perhaps iny succour, or advisement meet, * 

Mote stead you much. Spenser, l\ Q. 

I will, according to your advisement, declare the evils, which 
seem most hurtful. riser. Slate of Ireland . 

2. It is taken likewise, in old writers, for prudence and 

circumspection . It is now, in both senses, uuti- 

quatetf. But it stands in our translation of the 
Bible, i Chron. xii, 19. 

Advi'ser. 71. s . [from advise.] The person that advises, 
or gives counsel ; a counsellor. 

Here, Iftse from court-couipliances, he walks, 

And wit;h himself, his bcsV adviser , talks. Waller. 

They never fail of their most artful and indefatigable ad- 
dress, to silence this impertinent adviser, whose severity awes 
their excesses. Rogers's Sermons. 

Advi'sing.* n. s. [from f pdvisr.] Counsel ; advice. 

Fasten your ear on my advisings; to the love 1 have in doing 
good, a remedy presents itself. Shakspeare , Mr as. for Mein . 

Advi'so.'# n. s. [Low Lat. adviso, Ital. aviso, advice, 

, consideration; which Howell, in Iris letters, has 
literally adopted. The use of this word seems to be 
as justifiable' as that ot' proviso.] 

An imparity of examples they meet with in history, may 
somewhat wrest their counsels and adiisos , at first, to a 
difformity from the present ueqptisity. 

Whitlock, Manners of the English, p. 176. 

The Tetters of the Roman bishops were not only ch irritative 
advisors, but dictator ian mandates. Wagstnffc , Hist. Rcjl. p. 4. 

From the assize sermon most commonly your Spanish judges 
take most of their charge, and are as much beholding to Mr. 
Curate’s admos from the pulpit, as he was before 'to Fonseca’s 
postils. Gaytan, Notes on Don Quit. iv. 15. 

Abula'tion. n. s. [ adulation , Fr, adulalio , Lat.] 
Flattery : high compliment. 

, * O be sick, great Greatness ! 

And bid thy ceremony giveinee cure. 

Think’st.thou the firy feverPWill go out, 

. AVith titles blown from adulation ? Sha/cspehrc, Hen. V. 

They who flattered him most before, ^mentioned him now 
with the greatest bitterness, without imputing the least crime 
to him, committed since the time of that exulted adulation , or 
that was not then as much known to them, as it could be now. 

Clarendon. 

AnqLA'TOR. 7 i. s. [ adulator , Lat.] A flpttorer. Diet. 

A'dulatoky. \ adj. [Fr. adulatoire , which is inter- 
preted by Cot grave, two centuries since, adtdaUmj . 

• Dr. Johnson introduced tlic word, without a reference 
to any dictionary, and without an example. The 
wvrd» in modern times, has been revived by (me 
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whQ well understood its application, ('and IT now 
common.] Flattering f full of compfiiyents. 

You are not lavish of your wordg, especially in that species 
of eloquence called the idulqlory. hard Chesterfield. 

Adulatory verses of this kind, however well Written, deserve 
not to be transmitted to posterity. Mason, NnCc on Gray's Lett . 

Spenser in compliance with a disgraceful custom, or rather in 
obedience to the established tyranny of patronage, prefixed to 
the Fairy Queene fifteen of these adulatory pieces [Sonnets]. 

* War l on, Hist, fcng. Poetry , iii. 445;. 

AdulVthess.# n. s.^ [Lat. adulatrix. Dr. Johnson 
introduces adulator from the old dictionaries, which 
would also have furnished him with this word.] 
She that flattereth. 'fflidoct. 

ADU'LT adj. [adultus, Lat.] Grown up; past the 
age of infancy and weakness. 

They wyuld appear less able to approve themselves, not only 
to the confessor, but even to the catechist, in their adult age, 
than fiic^wvre in their minority ; a* having scarce ever thought 
of the principles of their religion, since they conned thbm to 
avoid correction. , Decay of Piety. 

The earth, by these applauded schools, ’tis said. 

This single crop o( men and women bred; 

AVlio grown adult, *-0 chance, it seems, enjoin'd. 

Did, male afid lemah*, propagate thfl’r kind. Black more. 

Adu'i.t.'I - u. s. A person above the age of inJancy, 
or grown to some degree of strength ; *oinetinies 
lull grown : a word used ch icily by medicinal 
w riters, l)r. Johnson says, and he cites the uutho- 
ritv*oifiy of a surgeon. * 

The depression of the cranium, without a fracture, can but 
seldom occur; and then it. happens to children, whose hune&prc 
more pliable and soft than those o [adults. S/.aips Surgery. 

It is acknowledged by the most considerable authors of the 
reformation, as well as others that the laying bn of lumds, 
(Hell. vi. 2.) docs refer to the rite of confirmation. Some 
practice like this was used amongst the Jews, when they 
admitted adults into their synagogues. 

Bp. Compton's E-pise. Letters, p. 34. 

A'dulted.# part adj. [Lat. udultus.] Completely 
grown. 

And now that we are not only adultcd but ancient Chris- 
tians, I believe tlu* most acceptable sacrifice we can .send up to 
heaven, is prayer and praise. Hound's Letters, i. 6. 33.. 

Adij'ltnes.s. s. [from adult.] The state of being 
adult. See Adolescence. Diet . 

To Amt'ltek.'}* x\ n . [ adulterer , Fr. adult ero , Lat. 
Dr. Johnson has improperly given this word as a 
verb active ; which may be owing to the misappre- 
hension of the passage by the person who made the 
citation from Ben Jonson, which in Johnson's 
dictionary is printed inaccurately, and of. which 
(rightly given) the construction is, u Though 
Beast knows no more than his OAvn wife, yet he is 
still committing adidtery in thought.”] To commit 
adultery witli another: a word not d&ssical. 

Than his chaste wife though Beast now know do morc^ 

He adulters still ; his thoughts lie with a whpre. 

J?. Jonson 9 Epigram xxvi. 

2. To stain; to pollute. 

Shall cock -horse, fat-paunch *d Milostaiott whole stocks 
Of well-born souls, with his adultertngfyot* ? v! 

Af action's Scourge , 

Adj/lterant. n. s. [. adidierans, Lat.j The person or 
thing which adulterates. 

To Apv'LTEHATE.'f; «>. M, This verb haf been hastily 
classed, by Dr. Johnson, with the active verb, which 
bears another sense. 

4 To commit adultery. ‘ f 

But fqftune, Oh ! -W* < 

She adulterates hourly wit^ thine uncle John. Shakspeare. 

13 N 
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Thou shfjmot kill, steal, and commit adultery : These have 
no object, Iviz. none named whom, from whom, And with 
whom, we |nust not kill, steal, nor adulterate ; because we 
must make ourselves also the object here, and reflect the com- 
mandments upon ourselves; as thus: Thou slialt not kill; 
first, not thyself, and secondly, not thy neighbour ; and so of 
thewc.it. * • m TAghlfoat, Muccll. pi 201. 

To A^^lterate.}- v. a . 

\. To corrupt by some foreign admixture ; to con- 
taminate. 

Common pot -ashes, bought of them that sell it insh«?j>*, who 
are not so foolishly knavish, as uf adulterate them with salt- 
petre, which is much clearer than pot-ashes. Boyle . 

Could a man he composed to such an advantage of constitu- 
tion, that it should not at all adulterate the images of bis mind ; 
yet this second nature would alter the crasis of his understand- 
ing. Gian vilh\ Scepsis Seit ntifieu, e. xvi. 

The present war has so adulterated our tongue with strange 
words, that it would be impossible for one of ou» gneat grand- 
fathers to know what his posterity have been doing. Spectator . 

2 . To'changc the quality of a thing by admixture 
with another, without injuring or corrupting. 

C have observed many excellent form, of grafting and 
adult 1 rating plants and flowers with infinite such devices. 

Pcachum' it K.v perienvc of his own 'Times. 

AduLterate. adj. fcfrom the verb.] 

1 . Tainted with the guilt of adultery. 

I am possess’d with an adulterate blot ; 

My blood i.i mingled with the grime ofliist ; 

Being ^trumpeted liptliy contagion. Skahsprure , Com. of Hrr. 
— That incestuous, tlml adulterate beast. $hni *p(*arc. 

2 . Corrupted with some foreign mixture. 

It doe-, indeed differ no more, than the maker of adulterate 
ware- does from the vender of them. Governm. of the Tongue. 

They will have all their gold and silver, and may keep their 
adulterate copper at home. Swift , Mhcel/ames. 

Adulter .vtixy.# adv. I11 an adulterate nmimer. 
Anr'LTEitATEXEss. v . s. [from adulterate.’] The 
quality or state of being adulterate, or counterfeit. 
Adulte ua'tion. ?/. s. [from adulterate.] 

1. The a el of adulterating or corrupting by foreign 
mixture ; contamination. 

To make the compound pass for the rich metal simple, is an 
(uiulleration, or counterfeiting: but if it he done avoweJly, and 
without disguising, it may he a great saving of the richer metal. 

Bacon , Natural History , No. f 98. 

2 . The state of being adulterated, or contaminated. 

Such translations are like the adulteration of the noblest 
wines, where something of the colour, spirit, and flavour, will 
remain. Pet ton on the Class. 

Adu'lteher. n. s. [adulter, Lat.] The person guilty 
of adultery. # 

With what impatience must the muse heboid. 

The wife by her procuring husband sold ; 

For tho* the law makes null th’ adulterer's deed 
Of lands to her, the cuckold may succeed. Un/den, Jurenat. 

AduLteress. n . s. [from adulterer.] A woman that 
commits adultery. 

The Spartan lady replied, when she was asked. What was 
the punishment for adulteresses? There are no Mich things 
here. Xlovernment of the Tongut', $ j. 

Helen’s rich attire ; 

From Argos by the fam’d adult' rout brought ; 

With golden flow’rs and winding foliage wrought. 

Diyden, Virgil. 

Adu'lterine. n. 5. [adulterine, Fr. adult cri aus, Lat.] 
A child born of an adulteress : a term of canon-law. 
Adulterine.# adj. Spurious. 

Where is the man that even now upbraided us with the 
lawless rejection of ancient records; and by name would 
undertake to justific those whom my epistle taxed for adul- 
terine, whereof these canons of the apostles were a part ? • 

A • Bp. Hall \ Maft. d rr. p. 15a. 

Apu lteuous.^ adj . [adulter, Lnt.] 

VOL. U • . 


*1, Guilty of. adultery. 

The adulterous Antony, most large 
Til bis abominations, turns you ofti 
And gives his potfnt regiment to a trull, 

That noses it against us. Shnkspcarr, Ant. and Clefy. 

An adulterous person is tied to restitution of the injury, so 
far as it is repairable ; and to make provision for 'the children, 
that they may not injure the legitimate. Taylor . 

Think mi whose faith tli* adrift au ,v youth rrlyM ; 

WI10 promis’d ,who proem M the Spartan bride? Dryden , JEn. 

2 . Spurious; corrupt. 

Though the; genuine writings of that incomparable prince, 
(hut indeed so adulterated by false copies, that little of I hem 
was to be understood,) were published not long after ; yet did 
that forged and adulterous shift* translated into most languages 
of Europe, &c. pass currently. 

• Mcr+Caxanbon of CreduHy, p. 297. 

Some of our kings have made adulterous connections abroad, 
and iruektfij away, for foreign gold, the interests and gl< ./ of 
their crown. But he, on a 11 eg/ ride Peace. 

Religion itself should ever be carefully distuigiii died from 
the conduct of particular religionists; and not reproached, as 
it too often happens, with those tdrib runs ami foreign mix- 
tures which have so large a share in many suppo^d religious 
s characters. Coventry v l did. Conv. j. 

Adu'ltihiou.slv.# adv. [This adverb U in Sherwood’s 
oUl dictionary* who translates it, vn udullnr.] 

Upon this prim iple^ill must ah >lain from warryinc, because 
some husbands auu wivcw h ive, odnlu rouJu profaned that holy 
Covenant ! Bp. Taylor , Art /tidal Handsome ness, p. 22. 

Abundant reason there is — that no man should «be allowed 
ndulteronsfy to take to wife her, that is at the same time the 
wife of another. Prideaur , Life of Mahomet , p. 152. 

ADU'LTERY.’t ». s. [adultci'ium, Lai.] 

1. The act of violating the bed of a married person. 

All thy doincstick griefs at inunc be left. 

The wife’s adulfiy, with the servant’s theft: 

And, (the most racking thought which can intrude] 

Forget false friends, and their ingratitude. Dryden, Juvenal 

2. Adulteration ; corruption. 

Give me a look, give me a fage, 

That makes .simplicity a grace ; 
liobes loosely flowing, hair as free : 

*Such sweet neglect more taketh mo, 

Than all the adulteries of art ; 

They strike mine eyes, but not my heart. B.Jonsov, V.pu rrr. i. » 

Adtt'mhhant. adj. [from adumbrate.] ^ That which 
gives a slight resemblance. 

To ADU'MRHATK. r. </. [adumbro, Lat.] 

To shallow out; tovgivo a slight likeness; to 
exhibit a faint resemblance, like that which shadows 
afford to the bodies which they* represent. 

Heaven is designed for our reward, *is well as rescue; and 
therefore is adumbrated by all those positive excel It nci»>, which 
can endeavor recommend. A ay y Pirii;. 

Adv mrka'tion. a. s. [from adumbrate.] 

1. ’The act of adumbrating, or giving a '•light and 
imperfect representation. Nee Am.Miiut \te. 

To make some adumbration of that we mean, it is rather 
an impulsion or contusion of the air, than an elision or scctioi\ 
of the same. Bacon, A at. Hist. No. 187. 

2 . The slight and imperfect representation of a thing ? 
a fiiint sketch, f; 

The observers view but the backside of the bangings; tile 
right one is on the either side the grave: and our knowledge is 
but like those broken ends ; at best a most confused adumbra* 
tion. Gland tie, Scepsis SriculifictK 

Those of thc^rst sort have some adumbration of the rational 
nature, as vegetables have of the sensible. Hale, Origin. 

3. I11 heraldry. 

Adumbration, is the shadow only of miy figure 
’ outlined and painted of a colour darker than tlr 
. field, . 

a. 
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Aduna , tion.+ m. a [Old Fr. aimer , reiinir. Lat.* 
adunarc . V. Roquefort Gloss.] The state of being 
united ; union : a word of little use. 

Before die adunation , in the Virgin’s womb, the godhead 
and manhood were, two natures. 

Ahp. Cra timer's Answer to ( iar diner , p. 35 a. 
You say that Gelasius direrteth his arguments of the two 
natures in man, and of the two natures in the sacrament, 
chicJVy against the Eutychinns, to prove the nature of man to 
remain in Christ after the adunation : whosoever readet'n Gcln- 
sius, shall find otherwise. I Aid* p. 353. 

When, by glaciation, wood, straw, dust, and wAter, arc 
supposed to be united into one lump, the cold clot's not cause 
any real union or adunation , but only hardening the aqueous 
parts of the liquor into ice; the other bodies, heim: acciden- 
tal!} present in that liquor, are frozen up in it, but not really 

• united. ^ ** ' Jioijlv. 

An r'.vcnv. n. s. fadmicitus, Lat.] Crookedness: 
flexure inward* : hookedness. 

There can he m> question, but the aduncity of the pounce- 
and Iv.iU of the hawks the cause of the great and habitual 
immorality of tho 1 -'* animals. Arbuthnnt and Pope. Mart. S> rib. 

Anr'xcH’Lvj'* adj. \jtdnnats, Lat.] Crooked ; bending 
inwards; hooked. 

The birds that are speakers, arc parrots, pics, jays, daw*, 
and ravens; of which parrots have an admumr bill, but the rest 
not. liman, AW, I list. No. 238. 

Her face was flat, and very much like an owl’s; and her 
nose ad unde, like an'bvergrown eagle’s beak. 

^ Gaston, Kates on Von Quix. iii. 2. 

A'nvocACwf* n. $. [Fr. avocameJ] 

1 . Hie act of pleading; vindication; defence; apology: 
a word in little use. „ 

If anv there are who are of opiuion, that tlicre are no anti- 
podes, or that the stars do fall 4 they shall not want herein the 
applause or advoract/ of Satan. Jirown , Vulgar Kmmr*, b. i. 

2. Judicial pleading; law-suit, or process. This was 
its ancient meaning. 

Be ye not ware how- that false Poliphetc 
Is now about eftsouis for to phtc. 

And bringin on you advocanfo's new ? 

C hauicr, T r. ami Cms. ii. 1469. 

To A'DVOCATE.# v. a. [Lat. atlvoco , Fi*. avorasser^ 
To plead ; to support ; to defend. 

Mr. Boucher ha? remarked, that tliongli this 
verb has bccgi said to he* an improvement on the 
English language, which has been discovered by 
the United States of North America, since their 
separation from Great Britain, it is a very common 
and old Scottish word ; whifcl^ indeed it is both as 
an active and ncutvr verb. But Mr. Boucher has 
been misled in this literary concession which he 
has made to the Americans; for it is also* an old 
English word, employed by one of our 'finest and 
most manly writers; and if the Americans affect, 
to plume themselves on this pretended improve- 
ment of our language, let them us well as their 
abettors withdraw the unfounded claim to dis- 
covery, in turning tO$he prose-writing* of Milton. 
In the dictionaries of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, however, as in the L$j|iii of Thomas, 
the Spanish of Mi/islieu, the Italian of Florio, and 
the French of Cotgrave, atlvoco, advogar , avucan\ 
and advocasser, are rendered Hot to advocate , but 
to play the adv^atc.” t 

Whether this reflect not with a contumely upon the par- 
liament itself, which thought thb petition worthy not only 
of receiving, but ol voting to a commitment, after it had he^ii 
advocated, and moved for by tome honourable and learned 
gentlemen of the house, to be called u combination of 
libelling separatist vand the advocates thereof to be branded 
12 
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for incendiaries ; whether this appcach not the judgement and 
approbation of the parliament, I (cave to equal arbiters. 

Mitt on, Aium&lvcrsions , § t. 
This is the only thing distinct and sensible that has been ad- 
vocated. Burke, Speech un the lit form of Iirpi escalation. 

A / Dvo< ATE.-f v «. s. [advoca/us, Lat.] 

1 . I To that pleads tlie cause of anothei in a court of 
judicature. 

A11 advocate, in the general import of the word, L tlmt per- 
‘ son who has the pleading and management of a judicial cause. 

In a strict way of speaking, only that person is *tih\l advocate , 
who is the patron of the 1 muse, and is often, in Latin, termed 
t ogatas, and, in English, a person of the long robe. Ayl. Par , 

Learn what thou o\v*-t th) connin and thv friend; 

AVhat’s requisite to spare, and what to spend: 

Learn this; ami, after, env;. not the *tore 

Of the greas’d advocate that grind* the poor. Drt/dcv, Perseus. 

2. He that pleads any cause, in whatever manner, as 11 
contri/vcttist or vindicator. 

If she dures trust me with her lit tic babe, * 

I’ll show’t tin* king, and undertake to he 
Her advocate to th* loudest. Shakspcare, Hamlet . 

Of the several forms of government that have been, or arc, 
in the world, that cause seems common!) the better, that has 
the better advocate, or is advantaged by fresher experience. 

(1 Temple s Miscellanies. 

3. It is used with the particle for before the person or 
thing, in whose favour the [ilea is offered. 

Foes In all living worth except vour own. 

And advocates for folly dead and gone. , Pope, Epistles 

4. I11 [lie. scriptural and sacred sense, it stands for 011c 
of the offices of our llodoemer. 

Me his advocate. 

And propitiation; all his works on me, 

Good, or not good, ingraft. Milton , P.L. 

5. Formerly the patron of the presentation and ad- 

vowsoii of a church. See Ad vow son'. CuiirL 

A'dvocatesiiif.# n. s. [This old substantive is ren- 
dered by Cotgrave adrocatit, So likewise the old 
Fr. advocassic is used for the office of ail advocate.] 

1. The duty or place of an advocate. 

Leave your ndvncatcshtp. 

Except that we shall call \ou Orator Fly. 

B. Jojisnn, Xnc Inn , ii. 6. 

2. The assistance or support of a great person in a 
tfiit, as Cotgrave further explains advoca/ie: and 
thus, in a higher sense. 

ThL rod ami lion of the world was made a part of the ad vo- 
cal* ship of the Iloly Spirit b\ our Lord, “ When he is come, 
he will reprove the world of sin, because they belie vo not 0:1 
me.” Hally well. Saw of Souls, p. 71. 

A'dvocatksk. # 11. s. A female advocate. The French 
have the femiuiue avocatc , a mediatrix; and the 
Portuguese, avogada . Our elder synonimous but 

obsolete substantive is ad vocal rice, which is found 
in Sir T. Klyot’s Govern our. 

He ft he Arclihishop of Florciiecj answers, That Christ is not 
our advocate alone, but a judge; and since the just is scarce 
secure, how shall a sinner go to him, as to an advocate? There- 
fore God hath provided us of an ad coca t css, [the Virgin Mary] 
who is gentle and sweet, &r. — and many other such dangerous 
propositions. Bp. Taylor , Dissuasive from Popery , $ 8. 

AnvocATiox.y u. s. [from r/rta’fc.] 

1. The office or act of pleading; plea; apology. 

My advocation is not now in tune ; 

My lord is not my lord; nor should 1 know him, 

Were lie in favour, as in humour, alter’d. Shakspcare, Othello . 

2. Like advocate , this word has also a scriptural and 
sacred .sense. 

c God comforts 115 by their sermons, ami reproves us by their 
discipline, [tjg&t; of the clcrg},] — and heals our sicknesses by 
their intercession, presented to God, aiid united to Christ’s 
mi vocal km. ^ Bp. Taylor, Visit, of the Sick, i. 5. 
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For the of angels, that is, that they m&j be our 

advocates, wl* pray not ; neither are you able to prove that the 
ministers oi defence or protection is all one with advocation . 

. Fnlke, CouJ'ut. of the Rhem. Test. p. 826. 

Advola'tion. 7/..?. [ advolo , advolaium, Lat.] The act 
of flying to^somclhing. Diet. 

AdvoTjU'tion. h. s. \advolutiOy Lnt.] The net of rolling 
to something. • 

Advo'utri.ml# n. s. [Fr. adraultrcrJ] An adulterer. 

CJod wyll condcmpne admmtrrcrs and whore-ktpcrs.% 

Bale, Yet a Course at <«fcf Root i/s he Foxr, fo). 70. c. 

Advou'trkss.^ n. s. An adulteress. 

This hind of danger is then to be feared cliiefh, when the 
wives have plots for" the raising of their owue children; or else 
that they be advonlrrsscs. Bactm, Essays, xix. 

Advoi/tuol’s/S adj. Adulterous. 

The full of the rktooutmus , cursed, and malignant church of 
hypocrites. • Bale on the Rmxlul . ii. G.5. 

^l)vo / i;Tii\ r .'j~ ?i. s. \_cuhoidrii', Er.] Adultery. 

He was the most perfidious man upon the earth, ami he had 
made ;i marriage compounded between an entrant ry and a rape. 

9 Baron, Henry VII. 

It [adultery] being *t\ led alone ( tdvowtry , as contrary to that 
sacred vow [made ai marriage] attested by such evidence. 

Felt ham, •Letters, p, 

An vo we'. ?i. s. II. that lias the right of advowsoji. 
See Advowson. 

Advo'wson, or, Advo'wzen. n. s. [In common lav/.] 
A right to present to a benefice, and signifies ;is 
much as Jus Pt/ronatns. T11 (he canon huv,rft is so 
termed, because they that originally obtained the 
light of presenting to any church, were great bene- 
factors thereto: and are therefore termed sometimes 
P a iron i H s< >m el i 111 os Adv >ra!i. Cow A. 

To Anr'itF., r. n. [t'ditru, Lai.] To burn up: not in 
use. 

Such a decree of heat, which doth neither irdr nor scon h, 
doth mellow, And nol ad are. Itaro \ , Xut. Hitt. No. >19. 

ADC'ST, adj. [adustus, Lat.] 

1. Burnt up; hot as with fire, scorched. 

My thin means, the virtual heat of the water will enter; and 
such a heat, as will not make the body adust, or fragile. Itarun. 
Which wall torrid heat. 

And vapours as the Libyan air adust, % 

Megan to parch flint temperate clime. .l// 7 /a«, T\ 

2. It is generally now applied, in a medicinal or philo- 
sophical sense, to the complexion and humours of 
the body. 

Such humours are adust, as, by long heat, become of a hot 
and ficiy nature, as clioier, and the like. Quinsy. 

To e:i'>(; the *<oul of one oppressive weight, # 

This quits an empire, that embroils a stale. 

The same adust completion ha * impell'd 

Ciiarlcw 10 the content, IMiilip to the field. B< jn . 

Adu'sted. adj. [See An use.] 

1. Burnt; scorched: dried with fire. 

Sulphurous and nitrous foam 
They found, they mingled, and with subtle art. 

Concocted, and ad us ted, they reduc’d 

To blackest grain, and in 10 htore convey’d. Mtllan, F. I. 

2. Hot, as the coinnlexion. 

They are but the ♦oils of ad us led choler, and the evapora- 
tions of a vindicative spirit. Hmtu II. 

Adu'stiblk. adj. [from adust.'} That which may be 
ad usted, or burnt up. Diet. 

Adu'stion.^ w. s. [from adusfJ] The act of burning 
uj), or drying, as by fire. 

Others will have, them [the symptom* of melanchply] conic 
from the diverse adust ioji of the four humours. # 

Burton , An at. of Met . p. 191, 

This is ordinarily a consequent of u burning colliquative fe- 
ver tlic softer oarts being incite^ away, the heat continuing its 
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% mlustion, upon the drier and Heshy parts, changes into a niarcid 
fever. Harvey on Consumptions, 

Adz. 7i. s. See Addice. 

A 15, or JE. A diphthong of very frequent use in tlje 
Latin language, which seems not properly to have 
any place in the English ; .since the ic of the Saxons 
has been long out of use, being changed to e simple, 
to which, in words frequently occuring, the cc of the 
Romans is, in the same manner, altered, as in equa- 
tor > equinoctial , and even in Eneas. 

TKfils.3* n. s. [Lat. a'" is.] A shield. 

/E'oi.ocri n. s. [writtey instead of eclogue, from a 
mistaken etymology.] A pastoral : a dialogue in 
verse between gopt-lierds. 

Which iuovt‘il lii 1 11 rather in # aglugiu's otherwise to write, 
doubting, perhaps, his ability, which he little needed, <»r land- 
ing to furnish our tongue with thi . kind wherein it fuiiltctli. 

Fref. to S/iue'crs Pimtoiah. 
Petrarch entertained the learned men .of hi** age with 
the novelty of modern pastoral * in Latin. Iking not ig- 
norant ol Greek, mid finding nothing in the word “Eclogue** 
of rural meaning, he .opposed it to be coimpted b> the co- 
piers, mid therefore called his own production-* .Lejjoguts, by 
which he iimant to express the talk of evullx rdt, though it 
will r.iftui only t^c talk of “cuts. This new name wa?. adopted 
by subsequent writers* and amongst otlur* our Spinser. 

• Jithnso)), Life of A. Philips. 

yi5V.iJ.ors. n. s. [atiyiXaJ-, Or. signifying goat-o\ id, the 
gout being subject to this ailment.] A tumour or 
sweiling in the great corner of the cu\ by the root 
of the Jiuse, either with or without an inflammation : 
a No a plant so called, for its Supposed virtues against 
such a distemper. # Quincy. 

- is a tubercle in the inn^r caiulmsof the c\c. 

Wise }uan. , Surgx ry. 

Tli.vrri' \tiM. n.s. An ointment consist iDg only of 
honey, verdigroa.-e and vinegar. (luincy. 

/El, or Eal. nr Al, in coir.|\yund names, a< vov in the 
(Jrcck compounds, signifies all, or altogether. Mo 
* sEhAn L a complete conqunour : Albert* all illuslri- 
ou$: Aid red* altogeth* e rexwend : Aljicu* altogether 
peaceful. To these Pam reach i us, Dana alius, Pam- 
jdiiUus. Ac. do in some measure answer. 

Gibson's Camden. 

-Ei.r, ^hich, according to various dialects, is pro- 
nounced :df. nclp/i* hijp/i, hilp , helfe. and, at this 
day, helped) implies H'-sista nee. So sEJfrAu is vie to- * 
j i US) and vLJjivold, nn au ^n+nmur ; jEljj{f(\ 

a lender uf assistance: with which Uoefim. Si/mmri- 
c/ius+Epicttras , Ac. bear a plain analogy. 

• (xlb.'f t's r . '.:>>! 17. 

iENTGMA- SivEmoma. 

To /Kx/iLMAi izi:.# See 15 m om n wv.. 

/ENi'oArATKK.# See Exl.alviii k. 

/Eolipii.i:. See Eoueiu:. 

Ak'hial. adj. lair ins. l.ut.J 

1. Belonging to the air. as ernusting of it. 

. Tin* thunder, when to roll 

With terrour through ti e d ok arnol hall. Md'.ou, F.L. 

From ;dl that can with fins or fentkci'b tf\, 

Thro’ the at rial or the we.t’n sky. Prior. 

\ gatlured the thickness of the uir, or aerial interval, of the 
Shissrs. at that ring ^ Xeivton y Uplifts^ 

Vcgeicible-i alnmnd more with aerttR particles, than animal 
substance*. Arbnthnut on Altaic his. 

2 . Produced by the air. 

The gifts of heu\*n nty foll’wing song pursues, 

Aerial hone\, and ambrosial dews. Dry den, Vir». Cror- 

3 . Inhabiting the air. • 
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Where those immortal shapes * * 

Of bright aerial spirits live inspher’d, 

In i »:ions mild, of calm and serene air. Milton , /\ It. 

At rial animals may be subdivided into byds and flies. Locke. 

4? Pl.iccd in the air. 

Hem .tilurrranenn works and cities see, 

Tlu a t-'wns aerial on the waving tree. Pope, Essay on Man. 

5. High ; elevated in situation, and therefore in the air. 

A spacious city tood, wkh firmest walls, 

{jure mounded, and with numerous turrets crown’d, 

Avrud spires, und citiuk Is, the: sent 

Of kings and hero” - resioi.ilc in war. • Philips. 

Ae rie.^ n. s. [IV. uiric* Sometimes written aierjj or 
( ip it:, as derived from Hi io Teutonick rip ovum.] 
Dr. Johnson ha* given only the imperfect definition 
of Cowrl. viz. the propur word, “in hawks and other 
birds of prey, for that which we call a nust in other 
turds, it means also a young brood of luiwks as 
troll as the nest in which tin y art? produced. 

Your ait .< // buililrih in our f i* rtfs nest. 

S^a/spcarc, A . Richard III. 

ion, M. fbirnct, on! ofxonr anointed mliuence of super- 
abundant glare, c:ulcu\ ■ »n r ed vnur best and uttermost to bruise # 
the very iu.-t-eg , . > of this r«»\al und high-flying u n*\ it it liatl 
been po-ilile. 

Ld. X'-rthtnnpliW) Pa res J. agnius^ ( la An /, «ye. ISign. I)d. 3. 

One no . with proportion, ne’er discloses 
The cag 1 ' a. id the wi-jjj. Mas singer, Maul of Honour. 

A i.iiirouji.-lfe 'idj. [Fr. acrifonnc , Gr. a>i />, aiul 

A-.-r. /o/ ma.l That which resembles air. 

An elnstk s >n vilbrm fluid, or gas, is a peculiar combination 
of fire witr .1 given si^stunec. Adams. 

Aero'giiapiiy.* it. s. ^Fr. aerograph ie 9 Gr. a up and 
V*?' - J The description of the air. 

Aeho'logy. ik s. [oi '? amlto'yt&S Gr.] The doctrine 
of the ;i*r. • 


Aehoma'ncv.'I- IK S. [Fr. arromancie , Gr. a Op and 
p L+vlt .J The art of divining by the air. Thi< is 
an old English substantive, being found in Gotgrave, 
who renders it, from the French, aeromautic . 

Af.ro'mf.trk,# n. s. [Fr. aeromf/re, Gr. a Op and 
pi r/;cv.] A machine lor weighing the density or 
rarity of the air. 

Acho'methy. iks. [*Vp and pfijv, Gr.] The art of 
measuring i\\c air. Did. 

Aerona'ut.* jk s. [ Fr. an dnauh\ Gr. Dp and uxuve.’] 
This is a word of modern ackfpfjon both by us and 
the French. *lt belongs to those who have sailed 
through the air in b.il If sous. 

Lf 't us be satisfied to admire, rather than attempt to follow', 
the aeronauts of France. • Hurler. 

Aero'scobv. ik s. [*’.] and cr« t V/v, Gr.] The observa- 
tion of the air. Did. 


Aeho.vpa'tion.# ik s. [l'\\aiTi)i>/alioii 9 witli a difleivnt 
meauiug; Gr. 'rip and irapuK or rarixt, which, how- 
ever it accords with ihAueaning of the word, slu-ws, 
v as Mr. Mte on has observed, that ic is not rightly 
\formcd in its termination. It should have been 
\£osfatirfo\ as kip'u us! (Picks. ’I he French, I may 
have the adjective acrostatitjuef] J lie* science 
feighing air. 

hcncr.'d principles of aerostation arc so lifcd v different from 
“hjdiostati.ks, tluil it may seem superfluous) to insist 
ion them. Adams. 


I’s-minehal. 11. s. A medicine so called, 
utUf* s ^ iir ^ c °l° ur ? prepared of quicksilver and 
Celli: |jr > ground together in a marble mortar to a 


blac]f powder.^ .Such as have used itlmost, think 
its virtues not very great. J Quinaj. 

iEn' rr.s. ik s. an eagle.] Engle-stone. It is 

about the bigness of a chcsnut, and hollow 7 , with 
somewhat in it that rattles upon shakifig. Qiiitcjj. 

Afa'ii.'J' a tlv. [Sax. njreoppuin, apeppan, to lengthen.] 

See Far. 

1. At a great distance. 

KoftJiakcn as we arc, so wan with care, 

Find wc a time for frighted peace to pant, 

Ami breathe short-winded accents of new broils, 

To be commenc'd in strouds afar remote? 

Sh aks pear <*, llenry 1 1 \ 

We hear better when wc bold our breath than contrary; in- 
‘oiiiiich as in listening to attain a sound afar off*, men hold their 
breath. Jfaeou, Nat. Hist. So. 284. 

2 . To <*' Ifom a great distance. 

1 Hector hastened to relieve his boy; 

Dismiss'd ins burnish'd helm I hat shone afar, 

'i'he pride of warriours, und tlie pomp of war. 

3. From afar ; from a distanl place. 

'i’he rough Vullunius, furious in il>; course. 

With rapid streams divides the fruitful grounds, 

Andy tom afttr in hollow murmur suufds. Addison on Italy „ 

4. Afar o[f; remotely distant. 

Much suspecting his secret cuds, he entertained a treaty of 
peace with France, hut secretly and afar oJf\ and to be governed 
as occasions should vary. m »'»/>■ John Hayward. 

Afi/a^d.^ part. adj. [Sax. apepefr, tarijral . See 

A F FEAR.] 

1. Frighted; terrified; afraid. 

He loudl) braj’d, that like was never heard, 

And from his wide devouring oven sent 
A flake of fire, that flashing in his heard, • 

Him all Amaz’d, and almost in.ide af< ard. Spence »\ F. (J. 

Ibit tell me, llal, ait thou not horridly ajeardd Thou being 
heir apparent, could the world pick thee out tlm e such encmict 
again. S/takspcaiT, Henry II . 

Till he cherish too much heard, 

And make f.oxe, or me afeard. Ti.Jonson , Fader woods. 

2. It has the particle 0/ before the object of fear. 

1’ear is described by Spenst'r to ride ia armour, at the clash- 
ing v hereof he looks afeard of himself. Pcav/afii. 

fit is now obsolete; tlie last author whom I have 
jSiind using it, is Sr (flap Dr. Johnson says. It is, 
however, still used by the vulgar. 

A'FFll.n.s. [I^at.] f I he southwest wind. 

With adverse blast upturns them from the south 
Xotu«, and Afer black with thunderous clouds. 

# Milton % P.L.\,jq2. 

Affabi'litv. v.s. [affability Fr. affubililas , Lat.] 
See Affable. 

The quality of being affable; easiness of manners; 
courteoiisness ; civility; condescension. It is com- 
monly used of superiours. 

Hearing of her beauty and her wit, 
lk r nff'ahdity and bashful modesty, 

Her vvond’rous qualities, and mild behaviour. Shakspcare . 

He was of a most flowing courtesy and affability to all men, 
and so desirous to oblige them, lhat he did not enough consider 
the value of the obligation, or rhe mcri^f the person. 

Clarendon* 

All instances of charity, sweetness of conversation, affability % 
admonition, all significations of tenderness, care and watchful- 
ness, imivt be expressed towards children. Taylor. 

It is impossible for a imblick minister to ‘be so open ami easy 
to all his old friends, as no was in I119 private condition ; but this 
may be helped out by an affability of uddicss. L' Estrange. 

FABLE, adj. [affable, Fr. affabilis, Lat.] 

1. Easy of manners ; accostnble ; courteous ; complai- 
sant. It is feed of superiours, 

*3 


\. 

Dry den. 
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He was affable, fend both well and lair spoken, ahd would use 
strange sweetness and blandishment of wdWs, where hi desired 
to affect or j^rsuade anv thing that he took to heart. Bacon. 
• Her father h 

An affable and courteous gentleman. Sha/cspearc , Tam. Shrew, 

Gentle to me, and affable hath been 
Thy Jondesceifsipn,an<l shall be honour'd ever 
With grateful memory. JMtHon^ I*. I,. \iii. 648. 

2. It is applied to the external appearance; benign; 
mild ; favourable. 

Augustus appeared, looking round him with a serene and 
affable countenance upon all the wrftvr; of his age. 'Pat// r. 

A'ffam.eness. n.s. [fro m affable.] Courtesy; afili- 

bility. 

A'ffably.’^' adv. [from affable, ami Fr. affable men!.'] 
lu an affable nianncr ; courteously ; civilly. 

.She’ll take ill words o’rlie stewanl and the scivant-, 

Yet answer affably and modestly. 

j Ira inn. and FI. A Tail inf Alaid, iii. 4. 

./Fff^brous. ad). [ affable , Fr.] Skilfully made; 

complete; finished in a workman-like manner. 

• Diet. 

Affabui.a'tion. 7i. s, [ ajfubulaiio , Lat.] The moral 
of a fable. # Diet. 

AFKA / nt.''f" 7i. s. [Ft* affaire ; low Lat. ftjjhi, horses 
or cattle used in husbandry ; (tffai ia, goods and 
possessions, and also matters of business, aver, and 
Fr. avoir ; and hgnee affaire.] - 

I. Business; something to be managed or transacted. 
It is used for both private and publick matters. 

I was not horn for courts or great affairs; 

I pay my debts, believe, and sa) mv prayers. Pope. 

A good acquaintance with method will greatly assist e\ery 
one in ram^ng, disposing, and managing all human affairs. 

IfVi/fc, Logick. 

What St. John’s skill in state affairs. 

What Ormond’s valour, Oxford’s cares. 

To aid their sinking country lent. 

Was all destroy’d by one c\cnt. Swift. 

?. In military language, a partial engagement; a ren- 
counter; also a duel, an affair of* honour, as it is 
called. 

To AFFA'MISIl.# r. </. [Fr. affamcr.l To starve. 

Willi light thereof I do myself sustain, * 

And thereon feed my low-ufi a wish'd heart. Sjn user , Son* 88. 

What er.n be more unjust than for a man to cndea\ our to 
raise himself by the affnniishing of others? 

lip. Hatty Cases of ( 'rjtseii nec % i. 5. 

I toil thee of the hard usages of theantieut eremitical Chris- 
tian-; of their rigorous abstineneies; their fifth wiJuug meals; 
their night ly w etchings. lip, llatly lint at of G dead. 

Affa'mishment.* u.$. [from the verb.] Starving. 

Carried into the the wilderness by the same power that un- 
bound him, for the opportunity of his tyranny, for the hormitr 
of the place, for the rffnmuhment of his body, for the avoidance 
of all means of resistance. Bp. Hatty Contemplations . 

To Afff/ar.^ v.a. [Sax. aponan, tenure J] To 

frighten. At?, in the first edition of Spenser ; for in 
the second, the reading is altered. Spenser had 
found the word in Chaucer. See To Ff.ak. 

Each trembling leafe and whistling wind they hcare, 

As ghastly bug, does gfcutly them ajfeare. 

Spenser, F. Q. ii. iii. 20. 

To Affe'ar,^ or rather To Afff.ek. r. ?i. [from 
affii r, Fr.] To confirm; to gi\e a sanction to; to 
establish ; an old term of law. 

Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sure ; 

For goodness dares not cheek thee ! wear thou thy wrongs, 

Thy title is affecr'd. Shatopcurc, Macbeth* 

AfpfAt. u. s. [from the verb affect,'] 

1. Affection; pnusion; sensation. 
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% It seemeth that as the feet have a sympathy with the head 
so the wrists have a sympathy with the heart; we sec the af - 
Jeils and passions of the heart and spirits ure notably disclosed 
by the pulse. » Bacon , Kat. I list. No. 97. 

2. Quality; circumstance. • 

I find it difficult to make out one single ulcer, as authors de- 
scribe it, without other symptoms or affects joined to it. 

Wiseman . 

This is only the antiquated word for affection. 

To AFFF'CT. ik a. [eiffectcr, Fr. afficio, affectum, 
Lat.] ‘ ‘ 

1 . To act upon ; to produce effects in any other thing. 

The sun 

Had hi'i precept so to uiolc, so shine 
A i might affect the earth with cold, and heat, 

.Scarce tolerable. * 0 MJfon y P. L. b. x. 

The generality of men are wholly governed by names, in 
matters of Jood and evil ; so far as these qualities relate to, end 
affirty the actions of men. South , Serin. 

Ycr e\en those two particles do reciprocally affect each other 
with the s:unc force ami \iyour, as they would do at the vimc 
distance in any other situation imay. liable. lindtcy, Scnn . 

2 . To move the passions. 

• A. a f inking man cannot but bet cry niueh affected with 
the idea of hi- appearing in the presence of that Being, whom 
none can e and ire; he nuM be much more affected, when 
lie con-id -r.-, that Vais Being whom he appears before, will exa- 
mine tlie actions ut his life, and reward or pufkish him uecurd- 
indy. Addison y Spec tutor, No. ^13. 

3. To aim at ; to ciidcax our after : spoken oC persons. 

Atrides broke 

Hi- silence next, but pon h r’d ere be spoke: 

\Y iscarcthy word-, and glad 1 would olnw, 

But this proud man affnts imperial Way. T)npb i>, Iliad. 

4. To tend to; to endeavour afLr: spoken of thing-. 

The drops o*‘ every fluid ajji 1 1 ground figure, by the mutual 
attraction of the ir parts; as, the gloi e of the earth ami sea 
affiets a round figure, in the mutual altruUiort of •its parts by 
gr ,i\ it y . -\7 wfutiy ( )j.t't 1 s. 

5. To In* fond of; to be plea-td with; to love; to re- 
gill ri with fondness. 

'I’li, it In t U- wli’ub some* of the heathen did chain. c to bear, 
cone tiiih; -uca matter as tin* sacred >cri])tiire jde T tifally eon- 
tciim til, they did in wqpdcrliil -ort affat. H>'t' f lt /■, b. i. 

Theie is your crown ; 

And he that wear- the crown immortally, 
l.ongguird it your-; If I aft J it more, # 

Than .isyoi.r honour, and as your renown, 

Let me no more from this obedience rise. Shrd spent r, Hen. IV. 

Think not that wins we low, and strife affut ; 

Or that we h.ite sv 1 . t pence. 1'ahja.r. b.ii. 

None but a woman coiTlil a man direct 
To tell m woipi n wliat we most aft' 1 k l)n/dt re, IV fr of Ba:h. 

6. To innke it sluw of something; to -tuily the iip- 
peniiftice of anv thing; with some degree of hypo- 
crisy. 

Another nymph, amongst the many fair, 

Before the rest nj\ttcd> till to s;:;nd. 

And watch'd n.;*\yo pri\entii .. .ay command. Prior. 

These often ear* > the humour -o f<ir, till their ujfcttd cold- 
ness and iininlerenee cpiite kills all the fimdmss ot a 1 o\it. 

• Jitdisauy Spcrtato/ y \o. 171. 
('ocjuet and coy at oik e lu r air, 

Both sfiuhed, fbt'i»i;ii both u c in neglected, 
larck-s -he is with as Mill t are, 

J//f77^e- to sec mimalKi t< i. . Congreve. 

* The eim-rimis b.i .haiul, whom like symptoms seize, 

Charges 0:1 In r the gnili ot their disease; 

Affecting fury , acts a madman’s part, 

lie’ll rip the fi.tfd secret from her heart. Gran elite. 

7. To imitate in an unnatural and constrained man- 
ner. 

Spcn-cr, in affecting the ancients, writ no language; yet I 
would have him read for hi* matter, but as Virgil read F.nnius. 

JB* Jon* on, l)hcoi\tii i» 
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8. To convict of some crime; to iitlaiut with guilt : 4 
ph.-.iM 1 merely juridical. 

By thy chi] if a dowry with a wife be promised ami not 
n:i»d, fV- husband w not oblig'd to idlowlhcr alimony. But if 

r In*:- mirenta shall become insolvent by some mi-'furrune, she shall 
have rdimoiiy, unless you can affect them with fraud, in 
pro ■d>ing what they knew they were not aide to perform. 

A-tiffi\ Pm ergon. 

Affect atfj. [L:\t. affdatus . Our dd word 

tor ajfcc! ( iL~] I’nr-ietcliod. A style or oration ton 
much after' cited with st tango words: a link* carious 
or ufj't {‘fifed : with too much official iu)i or curiosit y. 

Hand. 

ArFKtrr.v Tiowj- y, [effefiilio^ L«t.] 

t* Fomhios: hi oh decree oi‘ likjji#; commonly with 
.sonv derive of cuipubTlily. 

•* In liiiiv.'s of their on n im'uiv hid dcrenf, ii eitlft'i* cijiuicK or 
parf'vkir men ha.eaf mit ii re, with mhui ijudgi ic:U, mishKi I 
conibn.u' v between the c! u r ih o! Co l and inlideN, tl.e c.'.u>e 
# ’ #■*-. . *i* h.iib bcfii else than only "/,T' , </'"vofdi.' 

'-imd.true. J!r>!.ct\ iv. 7. 

2. A11 aildici.d show: mi elaborate appear mtv ; a 
i’a Iso ] U’C‘U 1 • 

It 1 m . been, from .i ,T e t<> a;'\ an affectation to l»»\e the plea- 
^ere of- i:*urL* t among v.hu c.vuiul po'dlily hi* Mippu ed 

qn.’l ,T. I fur lile in that r.ur.n&\ Spcdul No. z'ja. 

5. Aiuaioii or liking simply, without any ik-orco of 
culpability. 

Thei c^ai'c even head*- of "(f ctuii *u, bonds ol mutual re pet t, 
mid reciprocal duties between man and wife. 

/.*//. Unit, C"\rs 1 f Coniett :irr. 

4. The act of desiring or ahnii 1 .*' at. 

It m:i- not any opposition lo tin law of Mo ts, not any 
danger ihivntcicd to the ton^le. If.it pretended sedition, and 
affcrttdiaN of the iro.vn objected, which moved J’ii.ite to con- 
denni biiu. , Tear. < nine CnM, .ht.4. 

Arn:Vm>. pet) (nip. ad}. riVonw,///Y/.J 

1. Moved: touched with ailcction : internally di -posed 
or inclined. 

No marvel then if he w ere ill off, <b /!. Shaksprnre, 1 \. Lev. 

The model they .seemed affnhd to in their diu dory, was 
not like to am of the foreign reformed rhurche* now in the 
xv or Id. * • ('hm ndt»i. 

2. Studied with over-much care, or with hypocritical 

appearance. 

These unfit k, 11 ping, off : 7 c. 7 phantasies, then' new tuners of 
at cents. Shah pea re, Horn. and Jut. 

3. In a personal son -0, full of aflcelation ; a*, an ttf- 

Jt cted hah/. • 

ArFBVn$DJ.Y. N (tilth [from njjirted.'] 

1. In an JuTet led manner: hypocritically; with more 

appearance than reality. • 

Perhaps the;, ^re affect* Mi/ ignorant; tlicv are so willing it 
fhould be true, that they have not attempted to OMindne it. 

(iurtmwi fit of the 7 'ongne, f» < . 

Some indeed have been .;o af/Wtedh/ ynm, a*. to counterfeit 
immortality, and have stolen their death, in hopes to be esteemed 
immortal. ‘ Drown, l r idg. Kn. s ii. jo. 

IP, talking so familiarly jf one hundred and ten thouvuid 
pouruh, bv a tav upon a few commodities, it i. plain, 3011 are 
cither nafuiv.lh or affuledh/ ignorant of our condition. Sivift. 

2. Siudionsly"; with lahouml uitention. 

SniiM mi .persuasions concernin'; the di\inc attributes, tend 
to the corrupting i»cn"s inann* } as i* they were designed and 
affected!// cW eu' for that purpose. ^ Deem/ of Ihcty. 

Nothin." in beauty, in habit, in action, in motion, can please, 
that is dJJ eftedhf laboured and ovcr+iuLirn -d. # 

Sprats Sena, hr fare the King. 

AffeViednk.ss. 7 i. s. [from q flirted.'} The quality of 

being affected, or of making lube appearances. 

Affe'ctek.^ n . s . See Affkctou. ' 

Affe'ctingly.# arfv. In an aflecting manner. 
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AFFE'CTION.-j'' n. s. [afllrtim, Fr. qfrefia, Lat.] 

1. Tlio state ot Ccing affected by any cafse, or agent. 

r 11iis general sense is little in use/ # 

S m:i men there are. love not a gaping pig; 

Some t ! Lit arc mud if tluy behold a eat ; 

Am? others, v. lieu the Inig-j'ipc nngs i* tli* iiq.-;8, # 

(V.imol ctmtain their urine, for affection. |# 

# ShakspcnrCy Men h . of f 'entire. 

Affection is here used in the sense of s/ jut path ip 
formerly was technical ; and, as Dr. Farmer 
has observed, lm.s^been so employed by Bacon, 
Sir lveiieim Digby, am! many other writers. 

2. Passion of any’ kind. 

Then "an the Palmer thus ; most wretehnl man. 

That to a/p ('tions doe^ the bridle lend; 

T «i ’heir be fuming tlicv are weak and wan, 

Bui 'Oim ihron ji sulierauee grow to fearful cud. S/a user, F. Q. 
Ii’ijjflt e*il to my late solitary Hie, which is prone to affections. 

• Stdn n/, m 

A, /\ cion'*, as joy, grief, fear, and anger, with sueli llkefbeing. 
Ci-> it v.i re, the sundry fashioiis^ind forms of appetite, cun ncithei 
rival the •■oncelt of a thing iudillcruit, nor yet choose hut rise 
at li e skj’t of *«;me tilings. Hooker , b. i. 

To spi:;k truth of Caesar, 
l h ue unllftiowii wlicn his affection ^ wavM 
More than hisrea.ou. Shal.^irurc, Jtd. C\csnr. 

Zeal ought to be composed of the highest degrees of piouv 
fffirfion.:; oi which some iire milder and gentler, some sharper 
and nr-’v \ cheiiicut. Sprat, Sen?,'. 

1 e.\ ) [•rc'e.it nothing beyond thi> to "our affections to excite 
yourflinAe ami desire. TiUotsun. 

3. Lnw; ]:indm\ss; good-will to some persons; often 
with lo or foKatfhy belbrc tin* person. 

I have aeqnainted you 

V.'Ilh the dear hne 1 l>> ar to fair Anne Page, # 

\^ Iio nuitir.dh hath answer’d my affe, !>on. 

S/<akvgn?r<\ A fern/ JVives of Windsor 
Mvkingi I angl’d pV affectum in 
A crea'mc ol the tjuecif*-, J idy Anne Bidlen. Skakx/u an . 

W ji.it v armtb is tlicie in your offuluns tenants any of thc-e 
princely suitors? ShaL/?care f Ah n h. of Vc?nt /*. 

Make Iii^ inicrc-t depend upon mutual and good cor- 
respond! nee v.nh o 4 lici s t'dlu Aon fit jurat Kwdiu '.s. 

Norat fir«t -itrlif, hl;e mo*.r, ado. ire. the fair : 

F*»r you lie lii es, and you alone dial] share 

lift last ajfci lion, a* Ids early care. Pope 

4. Oood-will to any object; zeal; pas>ionale regard. 

1 have reason to distrust mine own judgment, as that which 
may lie overborn by my zeal ami afft chon to this cause. Racoji. 

^et your affection upon my word.*.; desire then., ami yc <dmll 
be instructed. U 'tsdom, \j, 1 1 . 

Ilis integrity to the king was without blenusli, and hi*, affec- 
tion to tlic (diurch so notorious, that lie never deserted it. 

Ctnrcmhn. 

All the precept* of ehri* tianity command ns to moderate our 
passions to temper our affections towards all things below. 

Temple. 

T.et not the mind of a student be under the influence of warm 
affection to tilings of sense, when lie comes to the search of 
truth. Watt*, Imp. of the Mind. 

5. State of tlic mine], in gcncuil. 

There grows. 

In my most ill compos'd affection, such 
A Manclilesi avarice, that, were I king^ 

I should cut off the nobles for their laijrd*. Shahpearc, Mad). 

The man that hath no mn.ick in himself, 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of sued sounds, 

Is lit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 

The motions of Ids spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Krebus : 

Let no si mil man he trusted. Shakspcare, Merch. of Venice. 

6 . Quality; property. 

• The certainly aifrl accurateness which is attributed to what 
mathematicians deliver, must be restrained to what they teach, 
concerning those purely mathematical disciplines, aritluueticV 
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and geometric where the affections of quantity arc abstractedly 
considered. I * Hoyle. 

The lnoutl being necessary to conduct the voice to the shape 

its cavity, necessarily gives the voice some particular ajjicl.cn 
of sound in its passage before it come to the lips. 

Holder , Elements of Speed. 

0*1 may h#V£ joined immaterial souls to other kinds of 
bodie^und in other laws of union; and, from those different 
laws of union, there will arise quite diilcrent affection «, rfiud 
natures, and species of the compound beings. Uentlcy , Su m. 

7. State of the body, as acted upon by anv cnusij, 

It seemed to me a venereal gonoi^;v:i, and other* thought it 
arose from some seorbuheal affect it at. H Utninn ' a Surgery. 

8. Lively representation in painting. 

Affection is the lively represent men t or* any pas ion whatso- 
ever, as if the figures stood not upon a cloth or board, but as if 
they were acting upon a stage. It at Ion ** A,(hitecture. 

9. It is used by fthnkspcarc sometimes for affectation. 

There was nothing in it {hat could indict the ;yitly>r of af- 
fect ion. Sh a tea 1 ware. 

/ft faction ate. adj. [jnfllvl ionne, Fr. from \jJ}cctiim.~\ 

1. Full of affection ; strongly moved ; warm; zealous. 

In their love ol God, and desire to please him, men can never 
be too affectionate ; and it is as true, that in their hatred of sin, 
men may he sometimes too passionate. Sprat's Sent/. 

2. Strongly inclined ; disposed to ; vvhli the par- 
ticle to. 

As for the parliament, it presently took fire, beiiis affectionate, 
of old, to the war of France. line on, lien. I'll. 

3. Fond ; lender. • 

He found me sitting, beholding this picture, T kno\\ i\ptv\ilh 
how affectionate countenance, but, lam sure, with a most qfftc- 
iionate mind. Sidney. 

Away they fly 

Affectionate , and undesiring bear 

The most delicious morsel to their voung. Thomsen. Sp/in 

Benevoftmt ; tender. • 

When we reflect on all this affectionate care of Providence 
for our happiness, with what wonder mu^t we observe '.he little 
c llcet it has on men. Rog, ,s, S. rm. 

Affj/ction atki.y.'J’" a dr. [from aj fee l innate.'] In an 
affectionate manner ; fondly ; tenderly ; bontn o- 
lently ; zealously. 

Being affectionately desirous of y on. T The \ ii. 8 . 

He so affectionately loved her. llaki will , Apology, p. ^41. 

To pray by the spirit, signifies neither more nor k\-s, Hit to 
pray knowingly, heartily, and affectionately, for such things^Uul 
in such a manner, as the Holy Ghost in Scripture either com- 
mands or allows of. South, Semi. ii. 1 ic. 

What can bo more perfective of the light of nature than to 
lmve those great motives of religion, the rewards and punish- 
ments of a future state, which nature only obscurely points at, 
described to us most plainly, affectionately , and Ihclv? 

Clarke on Wat. and lut eal. Rdnjon. 

Affe'ctionatkxess. 7 1. s. [from affect it \ ] The 

quality or state of being affectionate; fondue.**: 
tenderness ; good-will ; benevolence. 

Apfe'ctioned. F ai {b [from ajfecliouY\ 

1. Affected; conceited. This sense is now obsolete. 

An affeetioned ass that cons state without ami mur, it 

by great swaths. . Shu/ spectre, '/'rdfifi Sap,!. 

2. Inclined ; mentally disposed. 

I> Jcindly affeetioned one to another. It. an. \ii. jo. 

In this example from the New Testament, the 
word is, in some copies, ajpei intuited. 

“ Be kindly affect uniat 1 d one to another.” 

Sew Test Cambridge, 4(0. 1683. 

Tn your last, which might have been your best piece of service 
to the state, affeetioned to follow' that old rule winch giveth 
justice leaden heels and iron bunds, yon used too many debus, 
till the delinquent’* hands were loosed and jour’s bound. 

Jim on to Co/e, Cnhaig r. 

Affe'cttoi sly. adv. [from nffeclf] In an affecting 
manner. Dirt* 
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Affe'ctive.'J" . adj. [from afflctf] That which af- 
fects; that which strongly touches. It is generally 
used for painfuL 

He was a judicrous and grave preacher, more instruct:?# 
than ajfecth'c. llurnel, Hat. of his own Tiv.es, 1686. 

By affective meditations to view, il, re-acted, the tragedy of 
this day [Good Friday.] 1 Vfmhtek, Afann. of the Eng. p. $~ r ,. 

Make use of these affective devotions, daily, diligently, and 
perse verantly; and jou shall soon perceive a happy and 
heavenly change in your souls. 

Spiritual ( miyuest, ad part, ( 1 65 1 ,) Ti rf 

Pain ;s so uneasy a sentiment, that tferv little of it i» erough 
to corrupt i i erv enjoyment: and the effect Cod intends thi 
variety of ungrateful and affect irf sentiments should have on w«. 
is to ree'aiin our affections from tlii s valley of tear.. llo".* is 

Ari't'cTivr.i.Y.# ady. In an impressive 111:111111 r. 

Afit/ctok.* 7 [Fr. ajfWtatnir , an aJicclor.] One 

Affecter. 5 that (curiously) imitates a fashion, or 
takes on him a habit, which either become- or 
befits him not. , ('olgntv. 

'i’he people are valiant and reasonably civil, njjidirs cf 
novelties. Sir Jlerln eC i Travels, p. 373. 

m The Jesuits, qffcctors of superiority, and disgraceis ol all that 
refuse to depend upon them. 

Sir E. Sandy* , State of Religion. 

I beheld your d;«igcrJikc a lover, 

A just affeeter of thy failn. If .aum. and El. Jlundnca, iii. 3. 

These [expressions], wfeil persons art* apt to mistake, artful 
d ; sput:mts to pervert, and unlearned or unfair affeeter.. of v*ir 
and free thought, to ridicule. Abp.Sec/er, Stfm. iv. 351. 

In a former scene, 'Mnlvolio was said to be an affeeter nf 
puritanisin. Stu celts , on Twelfth Night. 

Afi ■ ectuc/sht.*}* n. s. [Low Lat. qffrcluovlasf] 
Passionateness. 

ArFF/iTi ors.-^ adj. [affl ctucu.r, old Fr. desirous olj 
lull of, affection; hearty; in which sense of heartily 
or earnestly the obsolete adverb qffirfuonsft/ is used 
in Fabian's Chronicle.] Full of passion ; as an <j- 
fictunus speech; a word little used. 

To lock e up the gat c*s» of true knowledge front fliein t !i:»t 
a [ft el now. ht seketh it to the glory of Go<J, is a property be- 
longjng* onhc to tlie hjpoeritidi PiiariSee* and faNe I. nvj t*ri. 

• Ei land, New Y tar's. Gujt. dgn. F. 3. b. 

Tn ArFi: / Rj;.'j'* r. a. [ajjier. Fr.] A law term, signi- 
fying to confirm. See Tn An far. It was also 
used, like the substantive qffiror , to nffere a fine 

or auicrciameut in a conrt. ,, Iftdu f. 

Am/iioas. n. s. [from affi n \ j Such rts are ;ip- 

poinied in coin t-!ects, &c. upon natl^ to mulct such 
UN have committed faults arbitrarily punishable, end 
have no exp.rt % -s jienalty l dov. n by -ralule. ( /. 

A F I'E”I'Vi)S().' J fc [Ital. af / A term in musiek, de- 
noting the sfiain to besting or playt’d fuiderlv: 
used by us adviubially. 

AFFFAXC li. s. [ "affiance* fu.*m fF ‘ * Fr.] 

1. A man idge-contracr. 

At ln-t m.v h vraie I ‘band, is 1 wsorgbr, 

That I th i! 1 »«!v to m\ quin*' h.ul •* » l * 

Accord f f friend . , euu'’C» , . J . •>' r:r - < o- *■ 

Ajfiut... it. r.df, nn h.ipjune*'. I mu. Spenser, F. b. ii. 

2. Trti"* in general ; ctmlidencc ; secure reliance. 

Flu* di.ki is \ ii tn . 1 .iiil, and too well given 
To divan: »-n evil, or w( vb my dov utaJ. — 

— Ah ! what'** more d mgeror.s than this fond nffance? 

Seems lie a ilov^ - J H? -» feathers are but borrowed. 

Shuhpco c. Hen. VI. 

3. TrusL in the; divine promises mid protection. To 
1% this -ense it is uow almost confined. 

Keh *,io»i receives a man into a covenant of grace, v* err 
there is pardon reached out to all truly penitent ri iracr*. ..a 1 
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assistance promised, ami engaged, and bestowed upon very# 
easy conditioitj, viz. humility, prayer, and Affiance in firm. 

■V . Hammpnd, Fund . 

Tlicrc can be. no^ surer way to success than by disclaiming 
tall confidence in ourselves, and rpferring f the events of tilings 
to ( iod with un^tinplicit affiance. Afferhpry, Sen#. 

To AffVancis, v. a. [from the noun affiance.] V* 
t. To betrotli; to bind any one by promise to mar- 
riage. j 

. To me, sad maid, or rather widow sail, 

He was affianced long time before, 

. And sacred pledges hedioth gave and had ; 

False, errant knight, ift'famous, and foreswore. Spenser, l\ Q. 

Her should Angelo have ^married; was affianced to her In 
oath, and the nuptial appointed; between which time of the 
Contract, and limit of the solemnity, his brother wus wrecked, 
having, in that vessel, the itywry ol’ hit sister. 

Shakspcurc , M can . for -1 It as . 

2 . *To give* confidence. 

Stranger I whoe’er thou art, securely rest, 

Affianc'd ill my faith, a friendly guest. Pope, Odyss. 

Affi'ancer. n. %. [from affiance.] He that makes a 
contract of marriage between two parlies. Diet. 


Affioa 

Affida'' 


'tion C iL [from qffido, Lat. SccAffied.] 

/ . >A 'e \ Mutual contract; mutual oatfi of 
Tt7BE * I fidelity. t . Did. 

Affida^vit."^* n. $. [affidavit signifies, in t lie language 
of the common law, he made oath. It is the 
low Lat. affidavit) pret. of affido, ad (idem dare.] 
A declaration upon oath. 

You said, if I return'd next 'size in Lent, 

I should be in remitter ofyour grace ; 

In th* interim my letters d^mld take place 

Of affidavits. * # Donne. 

Count Hcchtercn should have made affidavit, that his ser- 
vants had been affronted, "and then Monsieur Mrsnagcr would 
have done trim justice. Spectator , No. 481. 

Affi'ed. part. ad;, [from the verb affiy, derived from 
affido , Lat/ Brae toil lining the phrase affida re mu - 
liars.] Joined by contract ; affianced. 

Be we affied; and such assurance ta’en. 

As shall witl^eithcr part’s agreement stand. Shakspeare . 

To a. [Fr. and Dan+qffiler.'] To polish. 

A word of frequent occurrence in Gower and Chau- 
cer, tor which we now 11s effile. 
lie must preche and well ajilv his tongue. 

Prof. Canierb. Tates , 714. 

AFVlUA / TipN.~f" ?i.s. [Fr. affiliation, Lat. ad and 
% filius.'] Adoption ; the act of t taking a son. Cot grave. 

A'ffiHage. 71. s. £qffitiage, Fr.J The act of refining 
metals by the cupel. Diet . 

Affi'ned.^' adj. [from affinis , Lat.] Joined by af- 
finity to another ; related to another. • 

If partially a [find, or leagu’d in office, 

Thou dost deliver more or less than truth, 

Thou art no soldier. Shakspeare , Othello. 


In the preceding instance, Mr. Stccvens contends 
that affined means “ related by nearness of office 
but that, in another jSart of the same play, it is used 
agreeably to Dr. Johnson’s definition. 

Whether I, in any just term, am affin'd 
To love the Moor. Othello , i. 1. 

Afpi'nity . 4 it. s. [ affinite , Fr. from ajjittis , Lat.] 

I. Relation by marriage; relation contracted by the 
husband to the kindred of the wite, and by the wife 
to those ol the husband. It is opposed to consan- 
gutftrty, or relation by birth. In this sense it lias 
sometimes the particle 'with, and sometimes ' to, 
before the" person to whom the relation is con- 
tracted. 


They had left none aliv^, bv the blindness |>f rage killing 
raany*gmltlosn persons, cither,, for affinity to till tyrant, or en- 
mity Jfco the tyrant-killers. , I * Sidney, b. ii. 

And Solomon made affinity with Pharaoh king of Egypt, gnd 
took Pharaoh’s daughter. • , . 1 In- *• 

A breach was made with France itself, notwithstanding sd 
strait an affinity, so lately accomplished ; as # if indeed Record- 
ing to that pleasant maxim of state) kingdoms were neger inar* 
i-i^d. ' ' Wottoir. 

2. Relation to; connexion with; resemblance to: 
spoken of things. 

The British tongue, <gp\Veldi, was in use only in this island, 
having great affinih/ with the old Gill lick, Camden . 

All tilings that have affinity with the heavens, move upon the 
centre of another, which they benefit. v Paeon, Ess. xxiv. 
The art of painting hath wonderful affinity with that of poetry. 

Dryden , Dufies. Pref. 
Man L more distinguished by devotion than by reason, as 
several bryte creatures discover something like reason, though 
they betray not any thing that bears the least affinity to devotion. 

* Addison, Sped. No. * 01 . 

To AF 1 TRM. v. n. [qffinno, Lat.] To declare; to 
tell confidently ; oppose?! to the word deny. 

Yet their own authors faithfully affirm > 

That the land Salike lus in Germany, 

Betwem tlu»floodsof Sala and of Ely. Shah spear c. Hen. V . 

To v. a. 

1. To declare positively ; as, to affirm a fact. 

Whom Paul affirmed to he alive. Acts, xxv, 19,. 

2. T o ratify or approve a former kw, or judgement : 
opposed to reverse or repeal . 

The house of peers hath a power of judicature in some case^ 
properly to examine, ami then to affirm; or, if there he cause, 
to reverse the judgments which have been given in the court of 
king's bench. Paeon, Advice to Sir George Vdlkrs. 

Ill this sense we say, to affirm the trutk. 
Affi'kmable. adj. [from affirm.] That which may 
be affirmed. 

Those attributes and conceptions that were applicable and 
affirmab/c of him when present, are now affirmablc ami appli- 
cable to him though past. Hate, Ori g. of Mankind. 

Affi'kmably.# adv. In a way capable of affirm- 
ation. * 

AiFi'iiMANCE.-f* 71. s . [from affirm.'] 

1. /Confirmation ; opposed to repeal. 

This statute did but restore an ancient statute, which was 
itself also made but in affirmance of the common law. Paeon. 

2. Confirmation, simply; declaration. 

This exactly continues all fitness with what is before .affirmed 
of that kind of musick ; twixt. which (and all other by authen- 
tick affirmance) and the mind’s affections there are certain imi- 
tations. • Set den on Drayton's Polyolb. 6. 

Affi'rmant. 71. s. [from affirm. ] The person that 
affirms ; a declarer. Diet. 

Affirma'tion. 71. s. [affinnatio, Lat.] 

1. The act of affirming or declaring: opposed to ne- 
gation or denial. 

This gentleman vouches, upon warrant of bloody affirmation , 
his to be more virtuous, and less attemptnblc, than any of our 
ladies. Shakspeare, Cymb. 

2. The position affirmed. » 

That lie shall receive no benefit from Christ, is the affirma- 
tion, whereon his despair is founded; and one way of removing 
this dismal apprehension, is, to convince him, that Christ's 
death, if he perform the condition required, shall certainly be- 
long to him. Hammond, Fund , 

3. Confirmation : opposed to repeal 

The learned in the laws of our land observfr,- that bur sta- 
tutes sometimes, are only the affirmation ratification, of that 
# wlrch, by common law, was hem before. Hooker 

A ffi'rmative. adj. [from affirm.^ 

1. That which affirmo, opposed to negative! in yrhich 
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*cnsc we lise the affirmative absolutely, that f is, the 
aflirmati'Avototim* * 

For the affirmative, we are now to answer such proofs of 
theirs afr have been before alleged. a Hooker . 

Whether there are Riftih beings or not, *tb sufficient for iny 
purijpsc, that giany have believed the affirmative. JOryden. 

/Xhgt which can or may be affirmed: a sense chiefly 
tisciYin science. ' • 

As in algebra., where affirmative nuan titles vanish or cease, 
i here negative ones begin : so in mecnanicks, where attraction 
censes, there a repulsive virtue ongl^to succeed. Newton , Opt . 

3 . Applied to persons ; he who has the habit of af- 
firming with vehemence ; positive ; dogmatical. 

Be not con (idem and affirmative in on uncertain matter, but 
report things ftiodestly and temperately, according to the degree 
of that persuasion, which is, or ought to be, begotten by the 
efficacy of the authority, or the renson, inducing thee. Taylor . 

Affirmative.# ti. s . That which contaiift all affirm- 
ation. * 

Hie affirmatives arc indemonstrable. 

• Stittingjleet, Orig. Sac. ii. i. 

This is such a bold affirmative of the church of Home, that 
nothing can suffice to rescue us from an amazement in the con- 
sideration of it. Bp. Taylor , Diss.from Popery, $ 6. 

AFFi / iiMATiVELY.'f ,,% «rfv. [from affirmative.] In an 
affirmative manner; on the positive side; not 
negatively. 

The reason of mgn hath no such restraint : concluding not 
only affirmatively , but negatively; not only affirming there is 
no guagnitude beyond the last heavens, but also defiyiftg, there 
is any vacuity within them. Brown , Vutg. Err. 

I believe in God. First, in God affirmatively, I believe he is; 
against atheism. Secondly, in God exclusively, not in gods ; 
against polytheism and idolatry. Pearson on the Creed , Art. I. 

w. s. [from affirm."} The pyson that 
affirms. A word of excellent authority more than 
a century before Watts’s time, from which author 
alone Johnson has cited an example. 

The burthen of the proof in law resteth upon the nffirmcr. 

dip. Bramhall, Schism guarded, p. 185. 

If by the word virtue, the affirmcr intends our whole duty 
to God and man, and the denier, by the word virtue, means 
only courage, or at most, our duty toward our neighbour, with- 
out including, in the idea of it, the duty which we owe to God. 

Watts , Jj^gick. 

To AFFI'X. v. a. [qfflgo, qffxxim , Lat.] 

1. To finite to the end, or d posteriori ; to subjoin. 

He that has settled in his mind determined ideas, with names 
affixed to them, will be able to discern their differences one 
from another. Locke. 

If men constantly affixed applause and disgrace where they 
ought, the principle of shame would have a very good influence 
on public conduct ; though on secret villanies it lays no re- 
straint. Rogers, Srrm . 

2. To connect consequentially. 

The doctrine of irresistibility of grace, in working whatso- 
ever it" works, if it be acknowledged, there is nothing to be 
effirt to gratitude. Hammond, Fund. 

3. Simply to fasten or fix. Obsolete. 

, Her modest eyes, abashed to behold 

So. many gazers as on her do stare, 

Upon the lowly ground affixed are. Spenser. 

Affix.'J* w. 5. [ajfljcum, Lat.] A term of grammar. 
Something united to the end of a word. 

In the Hebrew language, the noun has its affixa, to denote 
the pronouns possmive or relative. Cfarkc, Lat . Gram. 

Tne vulgar sort of jews, neglecting their own maternal 
tongue the, Hebrew, be^an to speak the Chaldee ; but not 
having die right accent of it, and fashioning that new learned 
language to Uie$r own innovation of points, affixes, and conju- 
gations, out of that 4 nfermixturfe of Hebrec and Chaldee te- 
flulted a third language, called to this day the Syriack. 

Howell, Letters , ii«6o. 
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Mlffi'xion.^ ju s . [from efffik] > ’ 

1. The act of affixing. ■ 

2. The atate 5>f being affixed. 

m Six several times do we find that Cttftafmed his' blood; Jn 
his circimscision, in his agony, in his crownii^, in his scourging, 

J ha his affiqion, in his transfixion. Bp. HaMi Works, ii. 329. 

Affla'tion. 11, s. [afflo qfflatum , Lat.] The act of 
breathing upon any thing. Diet. 

AFFLATUS 11. s. [Lat.] Communication of the 
power of prophecy. 

The prophets and teachers, in thdfce times, are reckoned as 
men wlm exercised those offices by a spiritual afflatus, and were 
enabled to perform them bydhe miraculous gifts of the Holy 
Spirit then vouchsafed to them. 

Whitby on the X. Test. Gen. Pref. 

The poet writing* against hi* genius will be like a prophet 
without lys afflatus. Spence on the Odyssey. 

To AFFLI'CTVf'’ v. a. [afflicto, affliction, Lat.] 

1. To put to pain ; to grieve ; to torment. 

It teachetb us, how God thought ficjfto plague and afflict 
them, it doth not appoint in what form ana manner we ought 
to punish the sin of idolatry’ in others. Hooker, v. 1 7. 

O coward conscience ! how dost thou afflict me ? 

The lights burn blue — Is it not dead midnight f* 

Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. 

• t Shakspcarc, Bich. III. 

Give not over thy mind to heaviness, and afflict not thyself 
in thine own counsel. * Ecclcs. xxx. 11. 

A father afflicted with untimely mourning, when he hath 
made an image of his child soon taken away, n< 5 w honoured 
him as a god, which was then a dead man, and delivered to 
those that where under him, ceremonies and sacrifices. Wisdom . 

A melancholy tear afflicts my cy?, 

And my heart labours with a sudden sigh. Prior, 

2. 'Flic passive to he afflicted, has often at before the 
causal noun ; by is likewise* proper. 

The mother was so afflicted at the loss of a fine boy, who wa<? 
her only son, that she died for grief of it. Addison , Spa t. 

3. To break ; to overthrow. [Lat. qffligo*] 

There rest, if any rest can harbour there ; 

And, rc-asseinbling our afflicted Powers, 

Consult how we may henceforth most offend 

Our enemy. 4i ‘ MtUon, P,L. i. 186. 

Affli'ctedness. ft. s. [from afflicted >] The state of 
affliction, or of being afflicted; sorrowfulness ; 
grief. 

Akfli'cter.*^ n , $. [from afflict.] The person that 
afflicts ; a tormentor. Huloet « 

Affli'ctingly.# a dp. In an oppressive, afflicting, 
manner- % • 

Affliction, n , 5. [afflict io, Lat.] 

1 . The cause of pain or sorrow ; calamity. 

To the»flesh, as the Apostle himself granteth, all affliction is 
naturally grievous : therefore nature, which causcth fear, teach- 
etb. to pray against all adversity. Hooker, v. 48. 

WVIl bring you to one that you have cozened of money; 

1 think to repay that money will be a biting affliction. 

Y Shakspeare . 

2. The state of sorrowfulness; misery: opposed to. 

■joy, prosperity. , 

Besides you know, 

Prosperity *s the very bond of love, 

Whose fresh complexion, mui whose # heart together 
Affliction alters. Shakspeare, Winter's Tale, 

Where shall we find the man that bears affliction. 

Great and majestic in his griefs, like Cato? Addjpon, Cato . 

' Some virtu** are only seen in qffliclivn, and some Ui prospe- 
rity. * < Addison, Sped. N0. 257. 

AFFu'cTivE.’t* adj. [from afflict.'] That ttnicli causes 
affliction; painful; tormenting. 

* Another is led, -by the spirit of bondage, to dovish fears, and 
qffliothe horroan. # Bp. Had, Hem. p. m*. 
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They fouml martyrdom n duty, dressed up indeed with all thrftf 
was terrible and afflictive to human nature, yet not at all the 
less a duty. South . 

Norcan they find ' i * ” 

Where to retire themselves or where appease 
Th’ afflictive keen desire of food, expotnl 
To winds, and storms, and jaws of savage death. ^ Philips * , 
Restless Proserpine — 

— On the spacious land and liquid main. 

Spreads slow dii&se and darts afflictive pain. Prior. 

AfpLi'ctively.# adv . Painfully ; in a state of tor- 

jpwntt * 

This the ftdlett an$els understand ; who, having acted their 
first part in heaven, arc made sharply miserable by transition, 
and more afflictively feel the contrary state r of hell. 

lira wn y C/uhf. Mor. x. 2. 

A'FFLtfBNCE. w. s. [afflueryre, Fr. ctffluentia , Lat.] 

1. The act of flowing to any place ; concourse. It is 
almost always used figuratively. 

I shall not relate the affluence of young nobles from hence 
into Spain, after the voice of our prince being there had been 
noised. Wot ton. 

2 . Exuberance of riches ; stream of wealth ; plenty. 

Those degrees of fortune which give fulness and affluence to 

one station, may he want and penun in another. Rogers. 

Let joy or ease, let affluence or content, 

And the gay conscience of a life well spent, « 

Calm cv’rv thought, inspirit even grace. Pope. 

A'ffluency. n. s. The same with affluence. 

A'FFLUENT. adj. [affluent, Fr. affluens , Lat.] 

1. Flowing to any part. 

These parts are no more than foundation -piles of the ensuing 
body, which are afterwards to be increased and raised to a 
greuter bulk by the affluent blood, that is transmitted out of the 
mother’s body. '* Ilarvcy on Consump. 

2. Abundant ; exuberant ; Wealthy. 

I see thee. Lord and end of my desire, 

Loaded and blest with all the affluent store. 

Which human vows at smoking shrines implore. Prior . 

Affluently.# adv. In an affluent manner. 

A'ffluentness. n. s. [from affluent.] The quality 
of being affluent. Diet . 

AFflux. n. s. [qffhtxus, Lat. 

1. Tlie act of flowing to some plate; affluence. 

2 . That which flows to another place. 

The cause r hereof cannot be a supply by procreations ; ergo 
it must be by new affluxes to London out of the country. 

(rraunt . 

The infant grows bigger out of the womb by agglutinating one 
afflux of blood to another. ilarvcy on Cana amp. 

An apimal that must lie still, receives the afflux of colder or 
warmer, clean or foul water, as it happens to come to it. Locke . 

Afflu'xion. v . 5 . [/iffinxiO) Lat.] 

1. The act of flowing to a particular place. • 

2 . That which flows from one place to another. 

An inflammation either simple, consisting of an hot and san- 
guineous affluxion, or else denomiuablc from other humours, ac- 
cording unto the predomi nancy of melancholy, phlegm, or 
choltr. It rot cue, Vulg . Err . 

To AFFO'llD.-f- ■ v. a. m [Fr. afforcr , ajfcurer . Low 
Lat. qffurare 9 from forum . 

1. To yield or produce; as, the soil affords grain j 

the trees afford fruits . This seems to be the primi- 

tive signification. » 

2 . To grant, or confer any thing; generally in a 

good sense, and sometimes in a bad; but less pro- 
perl}. • 

So soon as Maurmon there arrived, the door 
To him did open, and afforded way. Spender, F. Q. 

This is the consolation of all good men, unto whom his 
Ubiquity afflordeth continual comfort and security ; and this is , 
the affliction oi hell, to whom it afflordeth despair and remediless 
calamity. • Rrown, Vulgar Erf. 
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3. To be able to sell. It is used always with reference 
to some certain price ; as* J can qfflbrdfythis ftyr less 
than the other . 

They fill their magazines in time&of the greatest plenty, that 
so they may afford cheaper, and increase the public revenue at 
a small expense of its members. w Uddi ton oh* I taly. 

4. To be able t& bear cxpcnces ; as, traders can, 'ifftfi d 
mvrr finerij in peace than war . 

The same errours run through all families, where there is 
wealth enough to afford that their sons may lie good for no- 
thing. fy 1 Swift on Mod. Edit. 

To AFFOTtEST. v. a . [affurestare, Lat.] To turi* 
ground into forest. ^ 

It appeareth, by Char/a de Furesta , that he afforested many' 
woods and wastes, to the grievance of the subject, which by that 
law were disafforested. Sir John Davies on Ireland . 

Afforesta'tion. m.jp. [from afforest.'] 

The ehnftcr dc Forest a was t<J reform the encroachments 
made in tljo time of Richard T. and Henry II. who had mad*? 
new afforestations , and much extended the rigour of the fwifst 
Jaws. Hale, Common Law of England. 

To AFFRA'NCl USE. r. a* [a [franc J ut, Fr.] To 
make free. 

Affranchisement.# n. s. Fr. The act of making 
free. 

To AFFILVP.'c v. n. [Ital. ajfrapparc, Yr.f rapper.] 
To strike ; to make a blow. Not in use now. 

They been \ met, both ready to affrap^ 

When suddenly that warriour gun abuse 

His thteulned speiue. Spenser, F. Q. ii.j, z6. 

lu AffkaF.# v. a. To strike down. 

I have been trained up in warlike stow re. 

To lessen spear and shield, and to affray 

'flu; warlike rider, \t. Ib. iii. ii. 6. 

To AFFJiA'Y.f- v. a. [effrajer, or ejfriger\ Fr. which 
Menage derives froin/mgor v perhaps it conics from 
/>'£'«■] 

1. To fright; to terrify; to strike with fear. This 
word is not now in use. 

The same to wight he never would disclose. 

But when as monsters huge he would dismay, 

Or daunt unequal armies of his foes, 

Or when the filing heavens he would affray. Fairy Queen. 

2. f I^> put one in doubt; which sense obtained in the 
age of queen Elizabeth, as we find in Iluloet’s 
Diet. “ To qffraijc one, or put one in doubt : 
scrupulum homini injicere, incertum faccre.” This 
sense might be adopted from Chaucer’s substantive: 

But yet 1 am in great afflraic 

Lest thou should'st not doe as I saic. Rom. of the Rose 9 v.4397. 

Affix aF, or Aefha'yment.^ ;/. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A tumultuous assault of one or more persons upon 
others ; a Jaw term. A battle : in this sense it is 
written //Y/y. 

2. Tumult, confusion: out of use, Dr. Johnson says; 
but is certainly used, with good effect, by a great 
master of our language, uearly a century after 
■Spenser. - 

Let the night be calm and quietsome. 

Without tempestuous storms or sad affray. Spenser, 

The unquiet thoughts of the heart arising from nmbitionj,frdin 
malice and envy, and desire of revenge, are those which arc 
guilty of the general affrays and bloodsheds of the world. 

■ • $Fp' Hall, Remains, p. 5 7. 

Affr'et.# n. s. [Ital. fret la, speed ; ajfrettare , to 
hasten. u K comincia a ferir con tanta Jtytta” 
lierni. litis etymology therefore agrees with the 
fiction which the whfrd deserves; whereas what 
Mr. Boucher gives, the Fr. participle fraite> fractus; 
ami what Mr. Mason proposes, « fraiitc , old Fr. i. e. 
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bracket” iseem loss apposite, and are at leo$t # unsatis- 
factory.]! . Furious onset ; immediate attack. 

A troinpet blew ; they both together met 
•With dreadfull force and furious intent. 

Careless of perill in their fierce affret. Spenser, F. Q. iv. iii. 6 . 

APFUi'cTiONrj^ «. s. [ affrictio , Lat.] The act 6f rub- 
bin^onc thing upon another. . ^ f 

I have divers times observed, in wearing silver hiked swords, 
that, if they rubbed upon my cloaths, if they were of a light- 
coloured cloth, the affliction would quickly blacken them ; and, 
congruously hereunto, I have fomid pens blacked almost all 
over, when I had a while carried them about me in a silver case. 

Boyle. 

Every pitiful vice seeks the enlargement of itself by a con- 
tagious affliction of all capable subjects. 

■' f ' Hally wcWs JMclamp. p. 115. 

Affui'knded.# part* adj . Reconciled ; made friends. 

A word, which I have met with only iti the Fairy 
Queen. 1 

When she saw that cruel! war so ended, 

And deadly foes so faithfully a ff tended, 

I11 lovely wise she gall the huly greet. Spenser, /•’. Q. iv. iii. 50. 

7 a AFFItl'Girr.Hj' v. n. [Sax. apyphrnn, apojirian, 
to frighten. See also Fiucjiit.] 

1. To affect with fcUr; to terrify: it generally implies 
a sudden impression of tear. 

Thyiiame affrights mo, in whose sound is death. 

Shakspcarc , Henry I I. 

God-like his coinage s:*cm\l, whom nor delight 
Could soften, nor the fine of death affright, , • Waller. 

He, when Ids country (threaten’d with alarm) 

Requires his courage and his eonqu’ring Arm, 

.Shall, more than once, the Punic bands affright. Dry fie 71, AKn. 

2. It is used in the passive, sometimes with at before 
the thing lea red. 

Thou snult not bo affrighted at them: for the T.rffd thy God 
is among you. Deni. vii. 21. 

3. Sometimes with the particle with before the thing 
feared. 

As 011c affright 
With hellish fiends, or furies mad uproar, 

Hcthen uprose. Fairy Queen , ii. 5 _ 

AvFiu'GHT.-f' n. s. [from the verb.] 

1 . Terrour ; fear. This word is chiefly poeiical, 
Dr. Johnson says ; but it is common in our pXisc- 
writers also. 

As the moon, cloathcd with cloudy night, 

Does shew to him, that walks in fear and sad affright. F.Q. 

Wide was his parish, not contracted Hose 
In strt cts, hut here and there a straggling house; 

Yet still he was at hand, without request. 

To serve the sick ; to succour the distress’d : # 

Tempting, on foot, alone, without affright. 

The dangers of a dark tempestuous night. Dtydrn , Fah. 

The quarrel, which was but the accidental cause, hastened on 
the discovery of it, in occasioning her affright. 

It.Jonson , Jlfagn. Lady. 

2 * The cause of fear; a terrible object ; dreadful ap- 
pearance. 

I sco the gods 

Upbraid our sufFrings, and would humble them, 

By sending these affrights , while we are here. 

That we might laugh at their ridiculous fear. 

B. Jonson, Cat it. 

The war at hand appears w ith more affright? 

And rises ev’ry moment to the sight. ^Dryden, JFncid. 

The manner how, as^jpay, U by rewards, promises, terrours, 
affrights, punishments. * ’ Burton, Anat. Met. p. 647. 

This affright and amazement of the Jews was foreseen by 
St. Peter, and St. Paul. Dr. Harris on Isaiah, liii. p.178. 

Oh the dismal affrights, which rive darkness of the night pre- 
sents to an impious a&ltcrcr ! Fehltcy, Hon. of Chastity, pAj. 
Affri'ghtedly.# adv* Under the impression of 
fear- 
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• The thunder of their rage, and boist’rous struggling, make 
The neighbouring forests round affrighted?# to quake. 

Drayton's Polyolh. S. 1 2. 

A ]• fri'g 1 ite r. =H| 7/. s. [fron 1 ajf dghlf] tic who frightens. 

The famous Don Quixote of the MatlCha, the righted nf 
wrongs/the redresser of injuries, the protettor of damsels, the 
affright er^oi giants. Shelton's Tr . of D. Quir i. i\ . 25. 

Affiii'gHtfui..^ adj. [from affright C\ Full of affright 
or terrour ; terrible ; < 1 read ful. 

These colder climates are rarely infested with such affrighlfvf 
accidents. ' Bp. Wd!,' Scrm.^. 

There is an absence of all that is destructive or affright fid to 
human nature. Jh cay of Pa ty. 

AFFRiVrllTMENT.'f" n. ,v. [from qff) ighl.~] 

1, The impression of fear ; terrour. 

She awaked with tlic affright meat of a dream. Walton. 

Passionate words or blow- from the tutor, fill the child’s mind 
with terrtnir and affnghtmint ; which immediately takes it 
wholly up, and leaves no room for other impression. Locke. 

2. The state of tearfulness. 

Whether those that, under any anguish of mind, return (o 
affright men ts or doubtings, have net been hypocrites. Hammond. 

A freedom from all superstitious fears and affright mc?its. 

Barron*, Expos, of the Creed. 

To AFFUO'NT. v. a . [ affrontin ' , lr. that is, adfron- 
tem stare ; adj'rontem contwneliam all id ere, to insult 
a man to his faec.^ • 

1. To meet face to face; to encounter. This seems 
the genuine and original sense of the word, which 
was formerly indifferent to good or ill. 

We have closely sent for Hamlet hither. 

That he, as ’twerc by accident, may here 

Affront Ophelia. Shalt* pen re, Hamlet. 

The seditious, the next day, affronted the king’s forces at the 
entrance of a highway ; whoiA when they found both ready and 
resolute to fight, they desired cnteTparlancc. Sir John Hayward. 

2. To meet, in ail hostile manner, front* to front. 

Ilk holy rites and solemn" feasts profan’d, 

And with their dark nos durst affront his light. Paradise Lost. 

3. To offer an open insult ; to offend avowedly. With 
respect to this sense, it is observed by Cervantes, 
that, if a man strikes another 011 the back, aiul then 
runs away, the person so struck is injured, but not 
affronted ; an aff ront always implying a justification 
of the act. 

Did not this fatal war affront thy coast, 

Yet fittest thou nn idle looker on. Fairfaxp. 51. 

But harm precedes not sin only our foe. 

Tempting affronts us with his foul esteem 

Of our integrity. • Milton. V. L. b. ix. 

I would leant the cause why Toraisinonfl, 

Within mv palace walls, within my hearing, 

Almost within my sight, affronts a prince. 

Who shortly shall command him. Dryden , Spanish Et iar, 

This hrfnga to mind Faustina’s fondness for the ghi liaU>r, and 
is interpreted as satire. But how can one imagine, tout the Fa- 
thers w otild have dared to affront tin* wife of Aurelius. Addison* 

Alfuo'nt. % c. [from the verb affront .J 

1. Insult offered to the face; contemptuous or rude 
treatment : contumely. • 

He would often maintain Plantianus, in doing affrigits to his 
son. Bacon, F.ssays. 

You’ve done enough; for you design’d my chains: 

The grace is vanish’d, but th* affront jrc mains. 

Dryden, Aurcngtebe. 

He that is found reasonable in one thing, is concluded to be 
so in all ; ami to think or say otherwise, is thought so unjust an 
affront , and suasensclcss a censure, that no body ventures to do 
it. Locke. 

There is nothing which we receive with so much reluctance 
as advice : we look upon the man who gives it us, as offering an 
affront to our understanding, and treating us like children or 
ideots. - Addison, Sjwctator, No, 512. 

2. Outrage; act of contempt, in a? more general scum?. 

M ? 
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Oft have they violated * 1 

The temple, oft the law with Jbul affronts, 

Abominations rather. Milton, P. ft, 

j. Open opposition ; encounter ta s^nfec not frequent, 
f though rcgulairly deducible from the derivation. 

Fearless of danger, like a petty god 
l walk’d about admir'd of all, and dreaded * 

On hostile ground, none daring my affront. Milton , S. A. 

4* Disgrace ; shame. This sense is rather peculiar to 
the Scottish dialect. 

Antonius attacked the pirates of Crete, and, bv his too grout 
presumption, was defeated; upon the sense of which affront he 
died with grief. ^ Arbuthmt on Coins. 

Affro'nter.^ n. s. [old Fr. qffronieur.] The person 
that affronts. 

Affronting, part. adj. [from afftotii.] That which 
lias the quality of affronting ; contumelious. 

Among words which signify the same principal ideas, some 
are clean and decent, others unclean ; some are kind, others are 
affronting and reproachful, because of the secondary idea which 
custom has affixed to them. Watts, Logick . 

Affr'ontivje.# adj. [from affront.’] Causing affront. 

Ask . , 

Affr'ontiveness.^ 7 i. s. The quality that gives affront. 

Ask. 

To AFFU'SE. v. a. \affimdo, ajjftmim , Lat.] To pour 
one thing upon another. 

I poured acid liquors, to try if they contained any volatile salt 
or spirit, which would probably have discovered itself, by making 
an ebullition with the off used liquor. Boyle. 

Affu'sion.^ n. s. t [ajfitsio, Lat.] The act of pouring 
one thing upon anotfigr. 

, Upon the affusion of a tincture of gal Is, it immediately became 

as black as ink. * Grew' $ Museum. 

When the Jews baptized their children, in order to circum- 
cision, it "seems to have been indifferent with them, whether it 
was done by immersion or affusion. 

Wheatley on the Com. Prayer , p. 36a. 

To AFFY / .~f'* v. a . \ajfier, Fr. aj/idare rrudierem , 

Bracton.] 

1. To betroth in order to marriage. 

Wedded be thou to the hags of hell, 

For daring to affy a mighty lord 

Unto the daughter of a worthless king. Shakspcarc, Henry VI. 

2. To bind ; to join. 

I derogate nothing from that Synod, [of Dort,] nor any par- 
ticular man in that Synod. For those divines that were there, 
of our church, the principal of them sometime was my worthy 
friend, and acquaintance; the maj&r part of them were my an- 
cient acquaintance likewise, and one of them brought up with 
me of a child ; so that personal respects rather seem to affie me . 
unto that Synod. Mountagu, Appeal to Ccesar , p. 69. 

7 b Affy'. - }* v . n . To put confidence in; to put trust 
in ; to confide. Not in use, Dr. Johnson says ; and 
lie cites only the example from Titus Andronictts. 

Marcus Andronicus, so I do affy 
In thy uprightness and integrity, 

That I will here dismiss my loving friends. Tit . Andronicus. 

It is used, however, # both with in and upon. 

W e affie in vour loves and understandings. B.Jonson, Sefanus. 

Without which [the divine prace] if any man dispose himself 
to reading, affying only upon his own wit and understanding, it 
will be the next way t<^ frustrate artd make void both all iny 
pains and his. Father by, Atheomastix , p. 5. 

Afi'eld.^ adv. [from a and field. See Ft eld.] 

1 . To the field. f 

We drove afield, and both together heard 
What time the grey fly winds her sultry horn, 

Batt’ring our flocks with the fresh dews of night. Milton. 

Afield I went, amid the morning dew. 

To milk my kine, for so should housewives do Gov. 

X* In the field. • _ 
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In ncscod-time, when hound to horn 1 

Gives ear till buck be kill’d, j 

And little lads with pipes of corn . * 

Sat keephig beasts afield. Old Ballads , i. , 

Afi^e.# adv. [from a and On fire; in a state 
of inflammation. t 

Ha ! trejfeoujvwo thcc be ! ** v " } 

That thus haet ftnpl the privity # 

Which allc weiflfch most desire : 

I woulde that thou were afire ! Gower, Conf. Am. b. 1. 

Tiffs Jason young, the more she gnn desire 
To look on him ; so was? set afire • 

With his beauty, and his semelyness. 

Lydgate , jJW/ of Princes , ch. 5 , 

Powder is ready, and enough to work it’, 

The match is left afire. Beaumont and FI. Island Princess, ii. i. 

Afla't. adv. [from a and jlat. See Flat.] Level 
with th e t ground. 

When you would have many new roots of fruit-trees, take a 
low tree, *and bow it, and lay all his branches aflat upon v !.e 
ground, and cast earth upon them ; and every twig wilftake 
root. c Bacon , Nat. Hist. 

Aflo'at.^ adv. [from a and float. Fr. a-flot. See 
Float.] Floating ; borne up in the water ; not sink- 
ing: in a" figurative sense, wit 1 .in view ; in motion; 
not fainting or sinking. 

There is a tide i n the affairs of men, '•&* 

Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is boqnd in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat; 

And we must take the current when it serves. 

Or lose our ventures. Shakspcare , Julius Ctcsar. 

Take ail) passion of the soul of man, while it is predominant 
and afloat, and, just in the critical height of it, nick it with 
some lucky or unlucky word, and )ou may as certainly over- 
rule it to your own purpose, as a spark of fire, falling upon 
gunpowder, will infallibly blow it up. South, Scrm , ii. 333. 

There are generally several hundred loads of timber afloat , 
for they cut above twenty-five leagues up the river ; and other 
rivers bring in their contributions. Addison , Italy. 

My heart, 1 thank God, is still afloat ; my spirits shull not sink 
with the ship, nor go an inch lower. I fo well's Letters, iv. 39. 

Afo'ot.^ adv. [from a and foot, or rather of on and 
foot; and the word is often also written afoot."] 

1. 611 foot; not on horseback. 

He thought it best to return, for that day, to a village not far 
off; and dispatching his horse in some sort, the next day early, 
to come afoot thither. v Shakspcare . 

2 . In action ; as, a design is afoot. 

I pr’ythec, when thou secst that act afoot , 

F.v’n with tlje very comment of thy soul 

Observe mine uncle. Shakspcare. 

3. In motion. 

Of Albany’s and Cornwall’6 pow’rs you heard not — 

5 Tis said they are afoot. Shaktjtcare, K.L. 

AFO'RE.^ prep. [Sax. at-popan. See Before.] 

1. Not behind; as, he held the shield afore; not In 
use. 

2. Before ; nearer in place to any thing; os, he stood 
afore him. 

3. Sooner in time. 

If your diligence be not speedy, I shall be there afore you. 

Shakspeare , K.L. 

4. Prior or siiperiour to. 

In this Trinity, none is afore ofafor another. Athan . Creed. 

5. Under the notice of. 

Afore God, I speak simply. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of Mi Humour, ii. 3. 

Should he forswear *t, jgpke all the affidavits 
^Against it, that he could, Wfore the bench 
And twenty juries, he would be convinced. 

B.Jonson, Staph of News, y. 4. 
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6 . In the pj»wer of j noting the right of choice. 

I commend your resolution, that (notwithstanding all the 
dangers I laid a/ore you, in the voice of a night-crow) would yet 
go on, and be yourself. B.Johson, Silent Woman, iii.j. 

Afo're.^* adv* [Sax.1tei>popan f before.^ 

1. IiAtimc foregone oV pstfet. - ■ ‘ 

miesocvcr should make light of any spoken or 

written, out of his own house a tree shoiptr fie taken, nt*d he 
thereon be hanged'. j, k^sdfas , v *; 22 • 

If he never drank wine afore, it will go near to reiftove his fit. 

^ Shakspeare, Temped . 

2 . JFirst in the waj%* , 

' JEinilia, run ygu to the citadel, 

And tell my loroand lady what hath hop’d ; 

Will you go oja afore ? Shakspeare , Othello . 

3 . In front ; in the fore-part. 

Approaching nigh, he reared high afore 

His body monstrous, horrible and vast. Spenser, F. Q. 

4 . Rather than. . 

Keep. Afore I'll 

Endure die tyranny of such a tongue, 

And such a pride. Pol. What will you do ? 

Keep.' Tell truth. B. Junson , il fagn. Lady. 

AfoRegoing .*} r part* adj. [from q fore anti going.] 
Going before. % 

All other nouns ending in Us do follow the general rule' 
aforegoing . L dip's Grammar. 

AfoReiiand. adv. [from afore and hand.] 

1. By a previous jTrovision. 

Many of the particular subjects of discourse arc*ocfcusional, 
and such as cannot aforehand be reduced to any certain account. 

Government of the Tongue. 

2 . Provided ; prepared ; previously fitted. 

For it will be said, that in the former times, whereof we have 
spoken, Sjlhin was not so mighty, as now it is; and ^nglaml, on 
the other side, was more aforrhand in all matters of power. 

Bacon, Considerations on War with Spain. 

Aforementioned. adj* [from afore and mentioned.] 
Mentioned before. 

Among the nine other parts, five are not in a condition to 
give aims or relief to those aj ore mentioned; being very near re- 
duced themselves to the same miserable condition. Addison. 

Afo'renamed. adj. [from afore and named .] Named 

before. y 

Imitate something of circular form, in which, as in all other 
aforenamed proportions, you shall help yourself by the diameter. 

Teach am cn Draunng. 

Afo'uesaid. adj. [from afore and said.] Said before. 
It need not go for repetition, if we resume again that which 
we said in the aforesaid experiment. Bacon, Nat. Hist. No. 7 7 1 . 

AfoRetime. adv. [from afore and time.] In time pasty- 
O thou that art waxen old in wickedness, now thy sins which 
thou hast committed aforetime , are come to light. Susanna. 

Afra'id.^ part . adj. [from the verb affray ; it should 
therefore properly be written with ff. In our old 
language it is written afrayed. Sax. apyjihr, apophr.] 

1 . Struck with fear; terrified ; fearful. 

So persecute them with thy tempest, and make them afraid 
with tny storm. Psalm lxwiii. 1.5. 

2. It has the particle o/* before the object of fear. 

There, loathing life, and yet of death afraid. 

In anguish of her spirit, thus she pray'd. . JJn/ilcn , Fables. f 

If, while this wearied fle*h draws fleeting fyrenth, 

Not juitisfy’d with life, ttfraid of death, V-; 

It hap'ly be thy will, tfilt I should know 
Glimpse of delight, or pause from anxious woe; 

From now, from instant now, great Sire, dispel 
The clouds that press my soul. ' Prior. 

Afresh.*!* a ^ Vm [from SaxP npcpcean, to freshoii. 
See also Fresh.] Anew; after inter- 

mission. 
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1 ' The Germans serving upon great hbrses, and charged with 
Heavy armour, received great hurt by light skirmishes; the 
Turks, with their light horses, easily shunning their charge 
and again, at th#r pleasure, charging them afresh, when they 
saw the heavy horses almost weary/ Knotty Hist, of the Turfs. 

Whetif once we have attained these ideas, they may be excit- 
ed afresh by the use of words. Watts, Logkk. 

A'fiucan.# adj. Belonging to Africa. 

Though their hair, after the African mode, be woolly and 
crisp ; nevertheless, by way of dress, some shave all their skull, 
some half, other some lca\ e a tuft a-top. 

Sir T. Herbert , Travels , p. 16. 

African.-}' n.s. 

1. A native of Africa. * 

Sir, you may thank yourself for this great Joss; 

That would not hlessfour Europe with your daughter, 

But rutlicr lose her to an African. Shakspeare , Ti mped, ii. 1. 

2. A kimT of marigold. 

A'frick.# adj. Belonging to Africa. 

Or whom Biserta sent from Africk shore. 

A Tilton, P . L. i. 585. 

A' frick.# n. s. The country of Africa. 

Methinks, our garments are now as fresh as when we put 
them on first in Africk. Shakspeare , Tern just, ii. 1. 

Cato’s march through the desert of Africk. 

9 • Bentley on Free-Thinking , p. 258. 

Afro'nt.'J- adv. [from a and front.] 

1. In front; in direct opposition to the face. 

These four came all afront , and mainly thrust at*mc. 

Shakspeare , Hairy IV. p.i, 

2. Simply, in front. 

Wc repos’d 11s on a green wootUsidtyy 
Afront the which a silver stream did glide. 

. * Mir. for Mag. p. 651, 

Aft.# adv. [Gotli .ajlana, Sa«r apran.] Abaft ; astern. 
A sea-term : “ fore and aft? 

AFTER.-'j'’ P re P* [Goth, aftaro* Sax. trpfcop, aytep, 
Su-Goth. after, Iceland, aptur.] 

1. Following in place. After is commonly applied to 
words of motion ; as, lie came after, and stood behind 
him. It is opposed to before. 

Wlmt sa\s lord Warwick, ^liall wo of Ur them? — 

— Ajter them ! nay, In fore them, if wc con. 

Shakspeare , Hemp J 7 . 

2. In pursuit of. 

After whom is the king of Israel come out? After whom do>t 
thou pursue ? After n dead dog, after a flea. 1 Sam. \.\i\ . 14. 

3. Behind. This is a common use. 

Sometimes I placed a third prism pjh r » second, and some- 
times also a fourth after a third, by all which the image might 
be often refracted sideways. Neat on, Optwh*. 

4. Postcryour in time. 

Good after ill, and a/frr pain delight ; 

Alternate* like the scenes of da\ and night. jDrudtn, Fables. 

Wo shall examine the ways of conveyance of the ‘O\eroignty 
of Adam to princes that were to reign after him. Locke . 

5. According to. * 

He that thinkoth Spain our mgr-nuiteh, is no good mintman, 
but takes greatness of kingdoms according to bulk and currency, 
and not after their intrifisick value. . ; Bacon. 

6 . In imitation of. 

There arc, among the old Homan statues, several of Venus, 
in different postures and habits; as there arc many particular 
figures of her made nflrY the same design. Addison, Italy. 

" This allusion is after the oriental manner : thus in the psalnis, 
how freipientlfc arc persons compared to cedars. Pope, Od . notes. 

A'itjkUi adv. 

1. In succeeding time. It is used of time mentioned 
ns succeeding some other. So we cannot say, 1 shall 
be happy after, but hereafter; but we say, I was first 
made miserable by the Toss, but .was after happier. 

'•Hi 
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Far he it from me, to justify the cruelties which were at flrtft 

' used towards them, which had their reward soon after . Bacon . 

Those who, from the pit of hell 
Roaming to seek theif prqp oh earth, dujst fix, 

0 Their seat-i long^/W next the seat of God. Milton , P. L. 

2. Following atfotnef. 

Let go Ay hold, when a great wheel runs down a hill, lest 
it break thy neck with follow—; it; but the great one that goes 
upward, let him draw thee after, Shakspcarc , K, Lear, 

A'vter.# n . s. [This is a figurative *ioun, used per- 
haps only in poetry.] Succeeding lime. 

Religion, Providence ! an after's tale ! 

Voun<r, Xight Th. 4. 

A'fter is compounded rfith many words, but almost 
always in its genuine and primitive signification; 
some, which occurred* will folftnv, by which others 
may be explained. , . 

A'fteraccfpta'tiox. [fi£>m after and acceptation,'] 

A sense afterwards, not at first admitted. 

*Tis true, some doctor# in a scantier space, 

I mean, in each apart, contract the place: 

Sonus who to greater length extend the line, 

The church’s (if ter acceptation join. ' • 

Dry den , limit, and Panther, 

A'fte r acco'i; nt. //. s. [from af ter and account .] j 

Future reckoning. f 

The slavish fears, which the dread of an after-account raises 
in the minds of those they [the Atheists] call credulous and 
believing men. Kitlingbcck , Smu. p. 165. 

A'fter act. & n. s . [from after and act.] An act 
subsequent to another ; .an act caused by a prior 
act. * 1 

Afteracts of sobriety. Ld. Berkeley, I fist. Application p. 7 6. 

His deati is easy, now his guards are gone, 

And I can sin but once*d seize the throne ; 

All aft enacts j\tc sanctified by power. Dry dm , Don Sebastian . 

A'fteraue.# n. s. Posterity. See the next article. 

A'ftE rages, w. x. [from after and ays.'] Successive 
times; posterity. “ Of this word I lnjye found iu> 
singular; but see not why it might not be said, 
This will be done in some q/leragc .” Such is 

Dr. Johnson’s reasoning and •statement, lie had 
forgotten the first muster of the English lan- 
guage. * 

To aftrrage thou shalt be writ the man. 

That with smooth air could’st humour best our tongue. 

Mi! ton. Sonnet to Laivcs. 

To take the world in a lower c*pocha, what aft c ray could 
exceed the lust *>f the Sodomites, the idolatry and tyranny of 
the Egyptians, the fickle levity of the Grecians ? 

South , Senn. vii. 294. 

For nil succeeding time and afferage. 4 

Oldham, Qdt m an B.Jonson. 

Not the whole land, which the Chusites should, or might in 
future time, conquer ; seeing, in afterages, they became lords 
of many nations. Raleigh, Hist, of the World. 

Nor to philosophers is praise deny’d, 

Whose ifee instructions afterages guide. Sir J. Denham. 

What an opinion will mftr rages entertain of their religion, 
who bid fair for a gibbet, to bring in a superstition which 
their lore fathers perished in flames to keep out. Addison. 

A'fter all. When all has been taken into the 
view; when there remains nothing more to be added; 
at last; in fine; in conclusion; upon the whole; at 
the most. 

■ /hey have given no good proof in asserting this extravagant 
principle; for which, after ad , they have no ground-colour, 
but a passage or two of scripture, miserably perverted, in op- 
position to many express texts. Alter bury. Sermons. 

But, after all, if they have any merit, it is to be attributed • 
to some good old authors, whose works I study. 

• ^ Pope on Pastoral Poetry. 
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A'fte ( r application.# w. s. An application not made 
immediately. ^ } 

From the after application we meet with both of the syirjbol 
and character of Pan in the mythologick ages, I have been 
sometimes tempted to suspect, tlirf the go^t, in Ids case, hud, 
even from the first use of it, a quite other ii.tcndmenbthan is 
here represented. Coventry* s’ Phil. fConv. 4 : ’ 

A'j*te it atta/ck.# n. s. Ail attack not made imme- 
diately. 

Lpeke afforded no ground for the aftcratiacks of envy and 
folly by any fanciful hyopthesis. Warburton to Hurd, p. 28.1. 

A'fterijand.# n. s. qVrom after and band.] A future 
band or chain. ^ 

I f death 

Bind 11s with afterbands, what profits then ; 

Our inward freedom? Mdton, P. L. ix. 671. 

A'fte iujeauing.# n. s. [from after and bear-'] Usual 
or ofdifiary product. c 

The fig-tree denoteih the synagogue and rulers of the 
whom God having peculiarly cultivated, singularly blessed, and 
cherished, he expected froyi them no ordinary, slow, or 
customary fructification, but an curliness in good works, u 
precocious or continued fructification, and was not content 
with common afterbearing. Sir T. Browne's Tracts, p. 

A'fterbihth. //. 5 . [from after iAVl bhl/if] The mem- 
brane in which the birth was involved, which is 
brought away after ; the secundinc. # 

The exorbitances or degenerations, whether from a hurt in 
labour, or from part of the after-birth left behind, produce 
siidV virulent distempers of the blood, as make it e^st out 
a tumour. Wiseman's Surgery . 

A'FTERCLAi'.'j’' 71. s. [from after and clap.] Unex- 
pected events happening after an affair is supposed 
to be at ail end. w 

For the next morrow’s meed they closely went. 

For fear of afterelaps to prevent. Spenser, Hub. Tale. 

It is commonly taken in an ill sense. 

Let that man, who can be so far taken and transported 
with the present pleasing offers of a temptation, as to overlook 
those dreadful afterclaps which usually bring up the rear of 
it ; let him, I say, take heed, that vengeance does not begin 
with him in this life, and mark him in the forehead with some 
fearful imlookcd-lbr disaster. South, Sena. vi. 227. 

A'ftercomku.# 7i. s. [from after and come.'] A suc- 
fcessour ; one who conics after us. 

As neither predecessor# nor ourselves can keepe, ywis ; nor 
. aftercomers shall observe the same. TurberviUfs Mantuan. 

A'ftercomfort.# 7i. s. [from after and comfort.] 
Future comfort. 

Which may their aftercomforts breed. 

.jgj_ k B. Jon son, A lasques at Court. 

TA'ftercon'ih’ct.# 7i. s. [from after and conduct.] 
Subset] ucn t l ich av io u r. 

Not to insist here upon the plain fact, which was, that the 
guards were hired to toll this lie by the chief priests, it will 
appear from the uftcrcmidvct of the chief priests themselves, 
that they were conscious that the story was false. 

Sherlock's 'Trial of the Witnesses of the Res. p. 49. 

A'fterconviction.# 71 . s. [from after and conviction.] 
Future conviction. 

Those first and early aversions to the government, which 
these shall infuse into the minds of children, will be too stotang 
for the clearest af/crconvirtions, which can pass upon tnem 
when they art men. South, Sermons, v. 46. 

A'ftercost. «. s. [from after and cost.] The latter 
charges; the expence incurred after the original 
plan is executed. 

You must take rare to carry off the land-floods and streams, 
before you attempt draining;. lest your ajlcrcost and labour 

• prove unsuccessful. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

A'ftercouiise. # n. s. [from after and course.] 
Future course. , 
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Who wouM imagine that Diogenes, who in his younger 
days was a flisifier of money, should in the aftercourse of his 
life l>c so great a contemner of metal. Brown, Christ! Mfar. vi. 2. 

• And if* she should, which Heaven forbid, 

O’erthrow me, us the fiddler did ; 

What aftercourse have I to take 

’Gairfct losing Jl[I have at stake? Butler, II udih. iii. 3. 

ATteAuuop. n. s. [from after and The* second 

crop or harvest of the same year. • 

Aftercrops 1 think neither good for the land, nor jet the 
hay good for the cattle. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

A'fterdays.# //. s. [from ajha and days.'] Future 
days; posterity. 

But afterdays , fhy friend, must dOf thee right. 

And set thy virtues in unenvy’d light. 

Congreve to Sir Godfrey Kncller . 

A'fterdinner. n. s. [from after and dinner.] The 
hour passing just aftej; dinner, which is # generally 
allowed to indulgence and amusement. 

X Thpu hast nor youth nor age, s 

But, as it were, an afterdinner' s sleep, 

Dreaming on both. • Shakspeare , Mats, for Mens. 

ATteueatage.# n. s. [from after and eat age.] 

The altcnnowth, or aftcreatage, arc undoubtedly part of 
the increase of that sai^c year. Bn mi, Beet. Law. 

ATterendeavoir. n. s. [from after and endeavour.] 
A11 devour made after the first effort or endeavour. 

There is no reason why the sound of a pipe should leave 
traces in their brainy, which, not first, but by their after- 
endeavours, should produce the like sounds. Lovhr. 

ATtERENQCMIY. n. s. [from after and enquiry.] 
Enquiry made after the fact committed, or after 
life. ’ 

You must cither be directed by some that, take upon them 
to know, o%ro take upon yourself that, which, I am sure, you 
do not know, or lump the aftcrcnquiry on your peril.* 

Shaksjware, i 'y mbelinc. 

To AT mtF.YE. r. a. [from after and cyr.] To 
keep one in view; to follow in view. This is not 
in use. 

Thou shouldst have made him 
As Kttle as a crow, or less, ere left 

To aftcreyc him. Shakspcarc, CymhtTnw. 

A'ftergame. n. s. [from after and game.] The 
scheme which may be laid, or the expedients 
which are practised after the original design has 
miscarried; methods taken after the first turn of 
affairs. 

This carl, like certain vegetables, did bud and open slowly; 
nature sometimes delighting to play an aftergame, as well as 
fortune, which had both their turns and titles in eoiyM*. Wot ton, ^ 

The fables of the ax-handlu and the wedge, serve to precau- 
tion us not to put ourselves needlessly upon an aftergame, but 
to weigh before hand what we say and do. h' KA range's Tab. 

Our first design, my friend, has proved abortive; 

Still there remains an aftergame to play. Addison, Cato. 

A'ftergathering.# n. s . [from after and gather.] 

I have not reaped so great a harvest, nor gathered so plenti- 
ful a vintage out of their works and writings, but that many 
gleanings and after gatherings remain behind for such as have 
more idle hours than myself. World of Winders , i. 9. 

AT^ElUiELP.# n. s. [iiGiiiffter and help.] 

for other aflerhvlps, the Want of intention, in the priest 
inay frustrate the mass of the prerogative of virtue. 

Sir is. Sandy s, $tatc of Rc/igron. 

A'vtrrhope.# 11. s. [from after and hope.] Future 
hope. 

A splendent sun shall never set, 

But here shine fixed, to affright 

All afterhopes of following night. B. Jonson, Entertainment % 

A'fterhours. n. [from after and hours.] Tlie hours 
that succeed. 
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* So smile the hcav’ns upon this holy act. 

That afterhours with sorrow chide us not. 

Shaksjicarc, Bom. and Jut. 

AVrERiGNOKANct.# n. s. [frgm after and ignorance.] 
Subsequent ignorance. \ r ^ 

She bade my soul consider, how many rude souls there were, 
whose qfterignoranre makes them almost nnworthie of their 
first infusion. - Stafford's Niohefu. 3. 

A'fter kings.# n. s. [from after aiid kings.] Suc- 
ceeding kings. 

The glory of Nineveh, and the increase of the empire, was 
the w r ork of afterkings. Shuchford's Sac. and Prof. Hist. i. 199. 

A'fterlife.# n. s. [from aftir and life.] 

1. The remainder of life. * 

All of a tenor was their afterlife , 

No day discolour’d with domestjfh strife 1 . 

iJryden , Pal. and Arc, ver. 2424. 

Fairly, in full maturity of time. 

And w e two be reserv’d to afterlife , 

Will you confer your widowhood on me ? 

' Hey wood's F/ng. Tran Her. 

2. A life after this. 

*. Like the Tartars, give them wives 

• With settlements for afterlives. Butler's Remain * . 

A'fterliver. 7i. s. [from after arul live.] lie that 
lives in succeedin^times. 

By thee my promise sent • 

Unto myself, let afterlives know, Sidney, b.ii. 

A'fteruving.# n. s. [from after and living.] Future 
days. 

1 have some speech with you, 

That may concern your aftcrhn.g well.’ 

Bcietm. met f'Y. .1 Tact's Tragedy, iii I. 

A'fteri.ove. v. s. [from after and love.] The second 
or later love. . 

Intended, or committed, was this fault? 

If but the first, how heinous ere it be, 

To win thy after-love , 1 pardon thee*. Shu h s pear e, Rich. IT. 

AT term Alice.# 11 . s. [from after and waiter.] 

That bloody statute chicth was design’d 
For chanticleer the white, of clergj kind ; 

But aft croud ire did not long forget 
The las that wore the jobe uinl coronet. 

I)f yd* u , Hind, and Panther. 

ATtelmatii."{' n. s. [from aftiruud math, from wwu\] 
The latter math ; the second crop of gru& mown in 
autumn. See Aftercrop. , 

Alii r one crop of corne is taken off the ground in harvest 
before seed-time is come, for winter-grain, the grass will be so 
high grown, that a man mSy cut it down, and have a plentiful 
aftermath for hay. Holland' sPTrauTf. of Pliny, i. sort. 

A Tver Mi 1 kti ng.# n.s. [from after and mat.] A 
meeting subsequent to buxines* that had been pro- 
posed. 

Having determir.M of the Vnlci s, and 
To send for Titus Lartius, it remains 
As ihe main point olThb our af/ct meeting, 

Togratitj Ins noble service, that 

Hath thus stood tor hi< country. Shah < pea, r, vitriol . ii. 2. 

A'ftermost.# adj. [This word noticed by Mr. 
Mason as being in no vocabulary, and therefore 
perhaps only' nautical. This is probable ; aftward 
being also n nautical term for tjic hinder part of a 
ship.] Hindmost. 

I ordered the two foremost and two aftermost guns to be 
thrown overboard. I lawkrs worms Voyages. 

A'fternoon. *n. s. [from after and nootu] The tiirie 
front the meridian to the evening. 

A biMiiij-waiiiing and distressed widow, 

• Evil in the; afternoon of her best days, 

Made prize and purchase of h||. wanton ©ye. 

" ^ Shakipeare, Rich . II I. 
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However, keep the lively taste you holt! 1 

Of Ood ; and love him now, bti^fear him more 1 ; 

And, in vour after noon s, thing what you told 
And promis’d him at thornipgjprayei* befyre. fypnnc. 

' Such, all the moppUuL to the pleadings run ; 

But when the btlirhessWthe day is done, 

Oil dicif, and drink, and drabs, they spend the afternoon. 

. ' ,j£ Drydcn, Prrsiu*, Sat. i. 

A'fternourishment.# n.s. [from afh r and nourish.] 
•future nourishment. 

The passions of the mind, 

That have their first conception by misdread, 

Have afternoumhment and life by cure. 

< Peridot, Prince of Tyre, i. ii. 

A'fterpains. n. s. [from after andyww?.] The pnins 
after birth, by which women are delivered of 
the secundinc. 

A'fterpart. v. s . [from after and part.] Hie latter 
part. 

The flexiblomss of the former part of a man’s age, not yet 
grown up to Ik* headstrong, makes it more governable and safe; 
and, in tin; afterpart, reason and foresight begin a little to take 
place, and mind a man of his safety and improvement. Lock y*. 

A'ftekpiect;.# .v. [from after and piece.] A 
farce, or any smaller entertainment, after the plav ; 
as wc say,* such a play of five acts should be 
reduced to ail after-piece” * 

Eight and twenty nights it [the West fndianj went without 
the buttress of an afterpiece. Mem. of H. Cumberland, i. 296. 

A'lTERPitoor. n.s. [from after and proof] 

1. Evidence postcriour to the thing in question. 

2 . Qualities known by subsequent experience. 

All know, that he likcwNisat first was mueli under the ex- 
pectation of his afterprof: such a solar influence there is in 
the solaj- aspect. Wotton. 

A'fteiuieckoning.# n.s. [from after and reckoning.] 
An account to be given hereafter. 

Ill intellectual delights and entertainments, wherein a man 
may be merry and wise together, and so have ho fear of an 
after reckoning to pall the present enjoyment, and especially 
in such*plciisures us come in upon the account of religion, they 
afford a still and sedate delight. * Goodman, IVint . Ev. Com. iii. 

He that will set himself out of the power ofhis own actions, 
and prevent all after reckonings , had need be very cautious 
how he ndtkes a compliment of his conscience. 

Ambrose Philips's Life of AUp. Williams , p. 33. 
In parliament the power of obtaining their object is abso- 
lute; and the safety of the proceeding perfect; no rules to 
coniine, no after reckonings to terjify. Burke , Works, ii. 291. 

A'fte ri r e pe nTX x c Kc # n. $. [from after and repent- 
ance .] Future repentance. 

Presuming upon impunity, through the interposals of an 
afterrepentance. South, perm. ix. 163. 

A'fterreport.# n. s. [from after and report.] Sub- 
sequent information or report. 

Is it of any moment, whether the soul of inan conics into 
the wocjki with carnal rfotions, or whether it comes bare, and 
receives ail from the afterreports of sense ? 

• South , Semi. ix. 269. 

AVrER rotten ness.# n. s. Future rottenness. 

Palliated remedies, such as, by skinning over her [the 
church of England’s] wounds for the present, (though pro- 
bably not so much as that neither,) will be sure to cure them 
into an afterrotienness and suppuration. South, Serin, vi. 39. 

A'fteuhtate.# 71 . s . n after and state,] Hie future 
state, • > 

To give an account of the aflerstatr of the more degenerate 
and yet descending souls, some fancy a very odd hypothesis. 

Gtanvilte , Pre-existence of Souls, cfr. 14. 

A'ftebhting.# n. *. [from after anil fting-2 Sub-* 
sequent sting. • 
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Mix'd are our joys, and transient arc their date} 

Nor can reflection bring them back again, *■ 

Yet brings an afterstmg to every paiir. 

* Ld. Hcrvey's Epistles, 
A'fterstorm.# h. s. [from after and storm.] Future 
storm ; unexpected storm. ^ 

Your calmness does not afterstorms provide, 7 

ty>r seeming patience mortal anger hide. * 

Dry den. Cor. of K. C/i.qt. 

AVrrrft.srrrER.# n. s . The time between supper and 
going to bed. ^ 

To wear away this long age of three hours 
Between our afters upper and bed-time. 

Shalcspcarc , Mids. N. Dr. v. i. 

A'fteutakte. 7i. s. [from after and taste.] A taste 
remaining upon the tongue after the draught, which 
was not^ perceived in the a^t of drinking. 

AVrERTyoroiiT. n. s. [from after and thought.] 
Reflections after the act; expedients formed 'too 
Jute. It is not properiy to be used for second- 
thought. 

Expcncc, and afterthought , and idle care. 

And douhtsaof motley hue, and dark despair; 

SiiNpicions, and fantastical surmise, * 

And jealousy suffus'd with jaundice in her eves, 

Discolouring ml she view’d, in tawny dress’d, 

DownlookM, and with a euckow on her fist. Drydcn , Fables. 

?i. s. [from after and time. Of this 
noun "in the singular number, Dr. Johnsou has 
given no example.] Succeeding time. 

His first schooling was at the Charter-liousc for two or three 
\ cars, when his greatest recreation was in such sports as 
brought on fighting among the hoys ; in his afterlime a very 
great courage remained. 

Hilt's Life of Barrow , prefixed to Barrow's Works. 
You promis’d once, a progeny uiviue 
Of Honmns, rising from the Trojan line, 

In after-times should hold the world in awe, 

And to the land and ocean give the law. Drydcn , Virgil . 

A'ftertossinc;. n. s. [from after and toss.] y The 
motion of the sea after a storm. 

Confusions and tumults are only the impotent remains of an 
imnatural rebellion, and are no more than the aftertossings of 
/ sea, when the storm is laid. Addison, Freeholder. 

A'ftehundertakeb.# n.s. [from after and under- 
* take.] Succeeding undertaker. 

According to their model, all after. undertaken nre to build. 

Drydcn , Pn f. to Alb . 

AVrERWARD.'f- adv. [Sax. icprcppeajib.] In suc- 
y cecding time ; sometimes written afterwards, but less 
properly. 

Uses not thought upon before, may afterward- spring up 
and he reasonable causes of retaining that, which former Consi- 
derations did formerly procure to be instituted. Hooker. 

A11 anxious distrust of the divine goodness, makes a man 
more and more unworthy of it ; mid miserable beforehand, 
for fear of being so afterward. L' Estrange. 

A'fterwise.# adj. Wise too late ; wise, after the 
event 

These are such as wc may call the qflerwisc, who* when 
any project fails, foresaw all the inconvcniencies that Wfculd 
arise from it^* though they kept their thoughts to themselves. 

Addison. 

A'fte rw it. n.s. [from after and witf] The con- 
trivance of expedients after the occasion of using 
them is past. See Afterthought. 

There is no recalling of what's gone and past; so that after- 
t wit comes too late, when the m^cEiefis done. V Estrange. 

A'fte rwitness.# ft» s, [from after, and witness^} 
Future witness*^ 
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Oft have I writ, anti often to the flame, # 

Condemn'd this after-witniw of mv shame. 

' r Ld, Henry' *Epis( let. 

A'fter wrath. ft. s. [from after ami wrath.] Anger 
when the provocation seems past. 

• I hear him mock 
Th Alurk of Caftsar, which the gods give men 
T’ exPuse their afterwrath . Shaktp&re % Ant. ami Ch op. 

AVtekwihtehs.# //. s. Successive writers. 

Aftenyritrrs have taken the word from the lathers. 

Life of Jifrdr pujixed to his Works, xlix. 
Lives, at first, or at ' h ast short ftiemoirs of them had been 
written in a plain and simple ivmmivT ; but aftcr-wi iters em- 
bellished the account* given of them, by adding them 
various fictions. Shuvhfonrs Sue. and Prof. Hist. i. 213. 

A'fTWAKD.# *ScO A I TFltMOST. 

A'GA. n. s. The title of a Turkish military officer 
in chief. • • , 

AGA'lN^f" adv. [fciax. ajen, on-jean.] 4 

A .second time ; once more ; marking the repot is ion 
of the sjimething. • 

The poor remnant of human seed, which m iained oi then* 
mountains, peopled their country again riovvlv, by little and 
little. 1 iuro.i^ Xcw Atalanhs. 

Should Nature’* s<#P invade the world again, 

And o’er the ivnire *preud tlie liquid n*:e.n, 

’/’by |j^wT were safe. I1W//T. 

Co now, deluded man, and setA again 
New toils. now dinners, on tin.* dusty plain. Vryden, :F.n. 

Nnnc are already retired into foreign countries ; and the rest, 
who pnaHC 1 s land*, are determined never to hazard thcSii again, 
fur tin :»Ki of establishing their superstition. Strtft. 

2. Oji the ollu*r hand; marking some opposition or 
contrariety. 

Ills wit enereasn! upon the occasion : and so much the more, 
i»* the occjf.iou were sharpened with danger. Agm*, whether 
ir were flu* shortness of his foresight, or the strength of his 
will, et rtseii it i-, that the perpenud trouble of his fortunes 
r i.iM net have bi\ u without defects in his nature. lim-on. 

’I bo'-e tilings that we know not what to do withal, if we had 
tin m, and those thinir*, again, which another cannot part with, 
b n to his own loss ami shame. // Estrange , Fah. 

3. Oh Another part; marking a transition to some 
new consideration. 

Behold yon mountain’s hoary height. 

Made higher with new mounts of snow ; ^ 

Again, behold the winter’* weight 

Oppress the luh’rincr woods. below. tirydm. 

4. In return, noting re-action, or reciprocal action ; 
as, His fortune worked upon his nature, and hi* 
nature again upon his fortune. 

5. Back; in restitution. 

When your head did but nke, # 

! knit iny handkerchief about your brows; 

The best I bad, a princess wrought it me, 

Anfl I did never lisk it you again, Shahtpcare, K. John. 

6 . In return for anv tiling; in rccompencc. 

'That he hath given will he pay a wuv. Pror. xix. 27. 

7. In order of rank or succession ; marking distri- 
bution. 

QuMion vns asked of Demosthenes, What was the chief 
part of an orator ? lie answered. Action. What next ? Ac - 
tion. What next, again ? Action. Bacon, Essays. 

■ ‘The entire of the holding green, is the cio-e and compact 
■ substance, of their leaves, and the pedicle* of^theni : and the 
• c.ium-i (if that ayrtn is cither the touch and viscous juice of the 
plant, or the *trc. gib and beat thereof. Utacon, Xat. ILst. 

8. ilosuh's: in any other lime or phicGr 

They- lmve tlie Walloons, who are tell soldiers; yet that is 
but :i spot uf pfround. But, on the other su!e, t litre is not in 
the world again such a spring 11ml seminary of brave military 
people, a> in England, Scotland, uiul Ireland. Bac^n. 

9. Twice as much; marking tlie same quantity once 
repeated. 
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* There are whom bcav’n has blest with store of wit. 

Yet want as much again tp manage it; 

For wit and judgment ever arc at strife, 

Tfio* meant each Jither’s aid L like mob and wife. Pope. 

I should not be sorry to ser aWforus on u theatre, more thin 
u* large and as deep again as onrs,biiiltfa|0 adorned at a king’s 
charges. J)ryden, Uufrcsiwy. 

10. Again and again : with frequent repetition ; often. 
This is not to be obtained by one or twin hasty readings; it 

must be repeated again and again, nidi it clo.se attention to tile 
tenour of the discourse. Loi'ke. 

11. In opposition; by way of resistance. 

Who art thou that un.swerest again? Bom. ix. 20. 

12. Back; as, returning from some message. 

Bring us word regain which way we shall go. Th-ut. i. 22. 
J lie third da) he rose again from the dead. 

• The Apostles' Crcf-d. 

13. In answer. 

All Israel shouted with a great shout, so that tlie earth rang 
again. 1 Saw. iv. 5. 

Aga'jxst. prep, [am^con, onjeonh, Sax.] 

1. Jn opposition to any person. 

And lit* will be a wild man; his hand will bv aga/w/ even 
man, and every i.uin’* hand against him. (!tn. xvi. 12. 

2. Contrary; opposite* in general. 

That authorit y of men iionld prev ail '« _f Ii men eitiier against 
or above reason, Is 1104 jart of our bel.cf. Ilo drr, 

lie i-, me lam holy wiihout .\i iv\ and inrrrjP against the hair. 

S ’taF.pt nrr, Tt ..Jvs and ( 'rcftsida. 
We mi Jit work any itlul Villum* and ognnut matter; and 
this nut Imlpuii by the 1 o-np-'ralinr * [’ ..u 'els or spirit;, but 
oniv !>\ the unity and harmony o> n *n v. Bm % on. Xat. HUi. 

Tin* preventing fjoudne** of fh..i (hes even v.resl him from 
him''.:!*, and save lii:n, a it Tc*. a^m.iAtUu will. South. 

Tin* god, uneuiy till he dep u.iin, 

RcmiUM, at once, to rid hin^ilt ofpnju; 

Andjlho 1 aga'int hi- m-J »i:i, ^aH’d aloud. Dtydrv. 

Mi n often *.«y a tiling i-> agan^t meir coii'.cicuue, when really 
i: is nor. * Siftft, Mis<Hl. 

3. In contradiction lo :uiy opinion. 

A lt< r .dl that « .u) be -aid a *an+t a thing, fill- will still be 
true, that many things possibly are, which we know not of; and 
that many more things may be than are : and i.'mi, after all our 
.u-^uments against a thing, it will be uncertain whether it be or 
not. f j, ’ T dlohon. 

Tnc churcli-cliTgv finve written the best coderlinu of tracts 
again.*! popery, that over appeared in England. Sun ft . 

4. With contrary motion or U mlcncy : i^cd of nta- 
ti rial action. 

Boils ,md plug ra's 

Tighter von o’er, that one infect another 

Against the wind a mile 9 Shaksprnrc,Coriol. 

The kite being a bird of prey, .rad ilmuibre hot, ilelighteth 
in tin* fresh air; and man; thee, tTieth aga: is l Lhe wind, as 
trouts and salmons swim against the «trenut. Bacon. 

5. Contrary to rule or law. 

if aiigiit ,rg’/.'}.i f m\ life 

Thy country somrlit of thee, ii sought unjust lv, 

Agairsi the law of nature, law o! 11. "ions. A filion. 

Against the public sanction- ot the pern **. 

Against all omen* of their ill su lt i i*.s; 

With fates averse, the rout in arms resort. 

To foric their monarch, and insult the court. JJrydcv. 

6. Opposite to, in place. 

Against the Tiber's mo itii. Ir.c fir away. J)rydcn. 

7. To the hurt of niudhiT. Sec sens? 5. 

And when thou thinkV. her i-n.iyiitv. 

Think not thal death ttwrinsi tier nature i* ; 

Think it a birth.: a w! w Men t’nou ::o\t to die, 

Sing like a sw.in, a> if oiou wenlNt to bli-s. Sir J . Davies. 

8. In piovi.Moli for; in cxj^cctatiou of. 

11ii> mode of speaking probably bad its original 
from the idea of making provision agamsft orin op- 
position to a time of misfortune, but by degrees ac- 
quired, a neutral sense. : It sometimes has the ca*-e 
N 
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elliptically suppressed, as, against he copies, that is, 
against the time when he Com^. 

Thence she them b^itgh la ato a stately hall, t , 

r Wherein were nmnvtablSWaJr, dispred, ' ** 

And ready di^whdrapeTs (estival, 

Against the viands should be ministred. Spenser, F. Q. 

The like charge was given them against the time they should 
conte^ to settle themsches itrHhc laud promised uuto their 
(at hers. Hooker. 

,, Romc say, that ever 'gainst that season comes, 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated. 

The turd of dawning singeth all night long : 

• And then they say no spirit walks" abroad ; 

The nights arc wholesome, ttyen no planets strike. 

No fairy talcs, no witch hath power to clyum ; 

So hallowed and so gracious is the time. Shakespeare , Hami. 
To that purpose, he tua^Ve baste to* Bristol, that all thing-; 

. might be ready against the prince crime thither. Clarendon. 
Against the promis’d time provides with care, ' 

And hastens in the woof, the robes he was to wear. Dry den. 

All which I grant to be reasonably ami truly said, and only 
desire they may be remembered against another day. 

StiUingfleet . 

A'gaJnwaud.^ ad v. [The old expression for again 
this way, as hitherward,] • 

And pray’d, as he was turned fro. 

He would nim turn againward tho. Gpwer , Conf. Am. 1 ). i. 

A'galaxy. n. s. [from a and yds a, Gi\] Want of 
milk. * Did, 

Aga'pe. *adv. [from a and gape, 3 Staring with eager- 
ness ; its, a bird gapes for meat. 

In himself was all his state; 

Moresolemn than the tvylious pomp that waits 
On princes, when their rich retinue long 
Of horsofltlcd, and grooms besmear’d with gold, 

Dazzles the crowd, and s^ts ttiein all agape. Milton , P. L. 

Dazzle the crowd, and set them all agape. Philips. 

The whole crowd *tood agape, and ready to take the doctor 
at his word. Spectator , No. {72. 

A'garick. n. s . [agarirum, Lat.] A drug of use in 
pliysick, and the dying trade. It is divided into 
male and female; the male is used only in dying, 
the female in medicine : the male grows 011 oaks, 
the female on larches. f 

There are two excrescences which grow upon trees ; both of 
them in thg nature of mushrooms; the one the Romans call 
boletus, which groweth upon the roots of oaks, and was one of 
the dainties of their table ; the other is medicinal, that is called 
agarick, which groweth upon the tops of oaks ; though it be 
affirmed by some, that it groweth also at the roots. Baron. 

Aga'st.^ adj. .[.This word, which is usually, by later 
atithours, written aghast , is, not improbably, the 
true word derived from agaze , which has been 
written aghast , from a mistaken etymqlogy. Sec 
Aghast. We have also, in our old language, 
agasted.] Struck with terrour ; amazed ; frighted 
to astonishment. 

Thus roving on 

In confus’d march forlorn, th’ advent’rou* bands, 

With sh add* ring horronr pale, and eyes agast. 

View’d first their lamentable lot, and found 
No ifst. Milton , P. L. 

My limbs do quake, my thought agasted is. 

t Mirour for Magistrates, p.454. 

Aga'te.* aflv. [from gait.] A provincialism. On 
the way ; agoing. See Gait. 

Is it his ** niotus trepidation is” that makfs him stammer ? 

I pray you. Memory, set him agate again. 

Brewers Lingua, iii. 6 . 
A'GATE. 4 * n. s. Zagat, gemma, Goth, agate, Fr. 
achates , Lat.] A precious Rtone of the lowest class, 
often clouded with beautiful variegations. 
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In shape no bigger than an agate stope, 

On the forefinger of an alderman. Bhakspearel Rom . and Jut, 

Aggtes are only varieties of the flint kind ; they have a grey 
horny ground, clouded, lineated, or spotted with different 
colours, chiefly dusky, black, brown, red, and sometimes blue. 

Woodward. 

Agaty', adj. [from agate.'] Partaking .of the lature 
of agate. v ' 

A11 agaty flint was above two inches in diameter; the whole 
covered over with a friable cretaceous crust. Woodward. 

To AGA'ZE.^ v.a. [from a and gaze, to set a gazing s 
ns, amaze , amuse Jav\A others.] To strike with 
amazement; to stupify with sudden terrour. v The 
verb is now out of use, l)r. Johnson says; but he 
has omitted to notice th&t the verb agast occurs In 
Chaucer, who also uses the preter agast as Spenser 
here d<jes aghast \ (for lie spells it with the h>) for 
agasted. 

So as t$iey traveled, so they gan esp^ /f ' 

An armed knight towards them gallop fast, 

That seemed from fotnc feared foe to fly. 

Or other griesly thing, that him agast. Spenser, F. Q, 

Agazed. particip . adj, [from agaze.] 

Struck wrth amazement ; terrified to stupidity. 

Hundreds he sent to hell, and nope dur>t stand him ; 

Here, there, ard every where, enrag’d he flew ; ^ 

T’he French exclaim’d ; “ The devil was in arms !” 

All the whole army stood agazed on him. Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

AGE, n. s. [age, Fr. nntiently cage, or aage ; it is 
deduced by Menage , from eetatium , of tetas ; by 
Junius , from an , which, in the Teutonick dialects, 
signified long duration. 

1. Any period of time attributed to something as the 
wholes or part, of its duration ; in this sense, we 
say, the age of man, the several ages of the world, 
the golden or iron age. 

One man in his time plays many parts. 

His life being seven ages. Shakspeare. 

And Jacob lived in the land of Egypt seventeen years ; f-o 
the whole age of Jacob was an hundred forty and seven jean. 

Gen. xlui. 28. 

2. A succession or generation of men. 

Hence, lastly, springs care of posterities, 

For things their kind would everlasting make. 

Hence is it, that old men do plant \oung trees, 

The fruit whereof another age shall take. Sir J. Darin. 

Next, to the Son, 

Destin’d Restorer of mankind, by w hom 
New heuv’n, and earth, shall to the ages rise, 

Or down from heav’n descend. Milton , P. L. 

• No declining a^e 

E’er felt the raptures of poetic rage. Roscommon. 

3. The time in which any particular man, or race of 
men, lived, or shall live ; as, the age of heroes. 

No longer now the golden age appears 
When patriarch wits surviv’d a thousand years. Pope. 

4. The space of a hundred years; a secular periocj 5 a 
century. 

5. The latter part of life ; old-age; oldness. 

You see how full of change his age is : the observation we 
have made of it hath not been little; he always loved ottr abler 
most, and witli what poor judgment he hath now cast her off. 

Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

Boys must not have th’ ambitious care of men, 

Nor men the weak anxieties of age. Roscommon. 

And on this forehead, where your verse has said, 

The loves delighted, and the graces play’d; 

Insulting age will trace his cruel way, 

And leave sad marks of his destructive sway. Prior. 

6. Maturity; ripeness; years of discretion; full 
strength of life. 
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A solemn admission of proselytes, all that either, bciiVf of age, 
desire that admission for themselves, or that, ill infancy, arc by 
others presented to that charity of the church; ~ Hammond. 

• We thought our sires, not with their own content. 

Had, ere we came to age, our portion spent. Dryden. 

7. In law. 9 

In^i man, the fage of fourteen years is the age of discretion ; 
and twenty-one years is the full age: In a woman, at seven 
years of age, the lord her father may distrain his tenants fo f aid 
to marry her; at the age of nine years, she is dowablc; at 
twelve years, she is able finally to ratify and confirm 4 icr for- 
mer consent given to matrimony; vl fourteen, she is enabled 
to receive her ljmd into her own bonus, and shall be out of ward 
at the death of her ancestor : at sixteen, she shall be out of 
ward, though, at the death of her ancestor, she was within the 
age of fourteen years ; at twenty-one, she is able to alienate 
her lands and tenements. At tnc age of fourteen, a stripling 
is enabled to choose his own guardian; at the age of fourteen, 
a man may consent to marriage. _ _ Cowell . 

A'ged. adj. [from age. It makes two syllables in 
poetry.] 1 

1. Old; stricken in years ^ applied generally to ani- 
mate beings. 

If the comparison do stand between man and man, the aged , 
for the most part, are best experienced, least subject to rash 
and unadvised paosiOf*. * Hooker. 

Novelty is only in request ; and it is as dangerous to be aged 
in any Jkmd of course, as it is virtuous to be constant in any 
undertaking. Sluiksprarc, Meat, for Meat. 

Kindness itself toq weak a charm will prove, 

To raise the feeble fares of aged love. Prior. 

2. Old; applied to inanimate tilings. This* use is 
rare, and commonly with sonic tendency to the 
prosopopoeia. 

The people did not more worship the images of gold and 
ivory, than they did the groves ; and the same Quintilian faith 
of the aged oak*. Sldlingjicet' s Defence of Dun. unJRom. Idol. 

A'GEDLY.’f'’ adv. [from agedf] After the manner of oil 
aged person. Dr. Johnson has thus given the ad- 
verb, without reference to any dictionary. It oc- 
curs in the early one of lluloct, where it is also 
defined vclmte , anciently. 

Age'n.']'' [Sax. ajen.] Again; in return. See 
Again. Dr. Johnson asserts that this word is writ- 
ten agen only for the sake of the rhyme, (though it 
be in reality the true orthography,) which is a great 
mistake; for it is repeatedly used by Milton without 
any such necessity; as, in Comus: “ Heaven keep 
my sister ! Agen , agen, and near ! ” C. Boyle, in 
his Dissertation on Phalaris, writes the word agen, 
as in pages 2 1 . and 289. And so Bishop Smal ridge, 
in his Sermons, p. 67. This indeed is conforming 
to the true etymology. Mr. Nares, in his Elements 
of Orthoepy, says that Dryden always writes 
again. I believe not: for in his Palamon and 
Arcite we read : 

, Pome fur asunder by the tides of men, 

Like adamant and steel they meet agen. 

And, in his translation of Ovid : 

He [Polyphemus] weary sought agen 
The cool retirement of his gloomy den. Pol. and Gal. vt*r. 46. 

A'gency. n. s. [from agent.'] 

1. The quality of acting; the state of joeing in action ; 
action. 

A lew advances there are in the following papers, tending to 
assert the superintendence and agency of Providence in the 
natural world. Woodioard, Pref. to Nat^HUt. 

2. The office of an agent or factor for another; Busi- 
ness performed by an agent. f 

Some of the purchasers themselves may be content to live 
cheap in a worse Country, rather than be at the charge of ex- 
change and agencies. , Swift. 
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A'gend.# J n. s. [Lot agendum .] Matter relating te 
A'gendum* 5 the qe£vi<?e of the church. 

Fpr the matter Jf out worship, oureredents, our agends, arc 
alt according to the rule. . ** 

Wilcocka's Eng. Ptotestanl'wAfgMHgy, (itfjjjl,) p. 34. 

For their agenda, matters of fact and disciplines their sacred 
and civil rites and ceremonies, we may have them iufthentickly 
set down in such books as th6se. Bp. Barloiff. \ Rem. 

A'GENT. adj. [ [agent , , Lat.] That which acts ; Op- 
posed to patient , or that w hich is acted upon. 

This success is oft truly ascribed unto the force of imagina- 
tion upon the body agent ; and then, by a secondary means, it 
may upon a diverse body ; as, for example, if a man carry a 
ring, o-some partpf a beast, believing strongly that it will help 
him to obtain hi» love, it may make him more industrious, and 
again more confident*amJ persisting than otherwise he would 
be. Bacon, Sat. Hist. 

A'GENT. 71 . s. 

1. An actor; he that acts; he that possesses the 
faculty of action. 

Where there is no doubt, deliberation is not excluded as im- 
pertinent unto the thing, but as needless in regard of the agent, 
which seeth already what to resolve upon. Hooker. 

To whom nor agent, from the instrument. 

Nor pow’r of working, from the work is known. Davies. 

Hcav’11 made 14s agents free to good or ill. 

And forc’d it not, tho* he foresaw the will. • 

Freedom was first bestow’d on human race. 

And prescience only held the second place. Dryden. 

A miracle is a work exceeding the power of any created 
agent, consequently being an effect of the divine omnipotence. 

South , Sertu. 

2. A substitute; a deputy; q factor; a person em- 
ployed to transact the business of another. 

— All hearts in love, list* £our own tongues ; 4 ^ 

Let every eye negotiate for itself, « 

And trust no agent. Shaktpcare. 

They had not the wit to send to them, lb anj- orderly fa- 
shion, agents or chosen men, to tempt them, and to treat with 
them. Bacon , Henry VII. 

Remember, Sir, your fury of a wife, 

Who, not content to be reveng'd on \ on, 

The agents of \ our passion will pursue. Dryden , An r eng. 

3. That which has the. power of operating, or pro- 
ducing effects upTm another thing. 

They produced wonderful effects, by the proper application 
of agents to patients. m Temple. 

Agents 1 m\ & n. s. [from agftt/.] The office of an 
agent. 

So goody agent ! And you think there is 
No punishment due for }*>ur a gent ship? 

Beauty. aiv/.J 1 7. Lover's Progress. 

Aggela'tion. n. s. [Eat. gehti] Concretion of ice. 

It is round in hail and figured in its guttulous descent from 
the ait, growing greater or lesser according to the accretion or 
pluvious dgge/afion about the fundamental atom* thereof. 

Crown. Vutg, Err. 

Aggenera'tion. w. 5. [from ad and generation Eat.] 
The state of growing or uniting to another body. 

To make a perfect nutrition, there is required a transmuta- 
tion of nutriment ; now where t^us conversion or agge aeration 
is made, there is also required, m the aliment, a similarity of 
matter. Brown , Vulg. Err. 

A'GGEIE# n.s. [Eat.] A military word; a fortress, 
or trench. 

Before the west gate, there is at a considerable distance an 
agger, or raised work, that was made for the, defence of the 
city, when it was besieged on that side. 

• Litters, J Iconic's Journey to Reading, ii. 188. 

To A'ggeuatk. v. a. [from agger, Lat.] To heap up. 

Diet. 

A ggeko'sk. adj. [from agger, Lat.] Full of heaps. 

Diet. 

To AGGLO'MERATE.^ v. a . [agglomcro, Lat.] 

N 2 
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i - To' gather up in a ball, as thread. 

2. To gather together, J* 

Creating 

.In one qgg/o m cratcdjA u $ ter; Igln g, 

Great ^inv ! tffi Tfftfe. young, Xight Tin ix. 

7 b Agglomerate. v, n. 

Besides, the hard agglomerating salts, 

The spoil of ages, would impervious choke 
Their secret channels. Thomson, Autumn. 

Agglomeration.^ w. .<?. [from agglomerate."] Heap. 
An excessive agglomeration of turrets, with their fans, is one 
of the charactcristiek murks of the florid inode of architecture, 
which was now almost at its fyeight. 

Warton, Hist, of Eng. Poetry, 22$. 

Aggli/tinants. n. s. [from agglutinate.] Those medi- 
cines or applications which have* the power of unit- 
ing parts together. 

Agglu'tixant. & adj. [from agglutinate.'] Uniting 
parts together. 

I shall beg you to prescribe to me something strengthening 
and nggtutinant. Cray's Letters. 

To AGGLUTINATE. J v v. n. [from ad and gluten , ^ 
glue, Lat. Fr. agglutinn.] To unite one part to " 
another ; to join together, so as not to fall asunder. 
It is a word almost appropriated to medicine, 
l)r. Johnson says; but it was, not so in elder times; 
for COtgravo venders the French verb, u to fasten 
together with glow.” 

Ti.c body has got room enough to grow into it^ full dimen- 
sions, which is performed by the daily ingestion of food that is 
digested into blood ; which being ditfWd through the body, is 
agglutinated to those parts that were immediately agglutinated 
to the. foitplat! )ii-p lrt^ of the womb. .Harvey on Consumptions. 

Annum na't.'OV. j n. .* [from agglutinate.] Union; 
cohcsinp: the act of agglutinating : the state of being 
agglutinated. 

To the nutrition of the body there are two essentials required, 
assumption ami retention; then there follow two more, con- 
coction and agglutination, or adhesion. Howell , Letters , i. {. 

The occ won of its not healing In agglutination , as the other 
did, wv.s from tin’ alteration the ichor iiad begun to make in the 
bottom of the wound. " t l Vise man, .Surgery. 

AGGia 'rTtt ATi vr.'r adj . [Fr. adgltUhndtf.] That 
which bus the power of procuring agglutination. 

How 1 up tMe member with t be aggtntinoii i <• ruw !er. Wiseman. 

To AGGRA'UE. * v.a. \\\<\\.aggmtiai r.] To favour. 

She r raiinted : and fiat hnbjitso iimcli agrtnfr, j aggraced,\ 
That she him taught iv'iniiul diseijdine. Spenser, E. Q. i. x. 18. 

Aggra'ce. ■ n. &»Xfrom the vem.] Kindness; favour. 

So goodly purpose they together fond [found] 

Of kindnesve ami of courteous aggraee. lh. ij, viii. $ 6 . 

Agghandiza'tion.* n. s. [from aggrandize.'] The 
act of aggrandizing. 

There will be a pleasing and orderly circulation, no part of 
the body w’H consume by the ng^ramlhnlvni of the other, but 
all i.ioti.mt will be orderly, and a just distribution be to all 
parts, Waterhouse on Fortes rue, p. 197. 

7 b AGGKiNDUZE.^ v. a. \jiggrandisn\ Fr.j To 
make great; to enlarge; to exalt: to improve in 
power, honour, or rank. It i*> applied to persons 
generally, sometime* to tilings. 

if the kir*g should i\v t no better than the pope did, only 
to aggrtri'ilw covetous rhurenur* », it cannot be called a jewel 
in his < rown. Ay life, Partrgon. 

TIj '0 famish ns ,/*th glorious rnrings and •■'‘'drums, to raise 
and aggrandize. our conceptions, to warm on!* souls, to awaken 
the hatter passions, ami to elevate tV*m even to a divine pitch, 
and that for devotional purposes. Watts, Jmprov. of the Mind. 
1 . To i!IC»VAS(\ 

J\H> devil has infused prodigious idolatry into their hearts, 
(BTWUgjb to relish his palate *ad aggrandize their tortures* &c. 

&r T. Herbert , Ttavdifty 7. 
IO 


XbA'GGiiANmzE.# v.n. To become greater to increase. 

I have seen the neuter verb aggrand used for this, 
about the close of the 1 7th century. But that i§ a 
word not to be maintained. 

Such sins as these are venial in youth, especially if expiated 
with timely ubjurement ; for follies continued till old ag : do ag- 
grandize and become horrid. John JIall, Prtf. to Ait Poems. 

1 This is aggrandizing. Hot welt. Tour to the Hebrides,^. 133. 

Aggiu'ndizement.^ n. s. [aggrandi$$cment, Fr.] 
The state of bcing^aggramlized ; the act of aggran- 
dizing. The accent seems to fall, with greater pro- 
priety, on the second syllabic of this word, as in ag- 
grandized i<m ; though l>r. Johnson has chosen to 
adopt t he first. 

We may date from the treaty of Munster, the decline of the 
House f of f Austria, the great power of the House of Bourbon, 
and the aggrandizement of the house of Brundcnlnirgh. 

• Lit. Chesterfield. 

Til tlie midst of this chaos there were principles at work, 
which reduced things to a certain form, and gradually unfolded 
a system in which the chief mov ers and main springs were the 
papal and the imperial powers ; the aggrandizement or diminution 
of which have been the drift of utmost all the politicks, intrignes, 
and wars, which have employed aiulAlistrartrd Europe to this 
day. Burke, Abridg. vf Eng. Hist. Hi. 1. 

A'ggraxdizeu. n.s. [from aggrandize.] The person 
that aggrandizes or makes great another. 

To Aggk t'l’E. v. a. [aggratare, Ital.] To please; to 
treat with civilities: a word not nowin use. 

And in the midst thereof, upon the floor, 

A lovely, bevy of fair ladies sate, 

Courted of many a jolly paramour ; 

The which them did in modest wise araate, 

And each one sought his lady to aggratc. Spenser, F. Q. 

To A'GGUAYATE.'f r. a. [ aggravo , Lat.] 

1 . To make heavy ; used only in a metaphorical sense ; 
as, to aggravate an accusation, or a punishment. 

A grove hard by, sprung up with this their change, • 

His will who reigns above ! to aggravate 

Their penance, laden with fruit, like that 

Which grew in paradise, the bait of Eve 

Us\l by the tempter. Milton, P . L. 

Ambitious Turn us in the press appears, 

And aggravating crimes augments their fears. Drydt n, rfCncid. 

2. To make any thing worse, by the addition of some 
particular circumstance, not essential. 

This otlence, in itself so heinous, was yet in him aggravated 
by the motive thereof, which was not malice or discontent, but 
an aspiring mind to the papacy. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

1 have commission to assure your majesty, that their meaning 
is not to aggravate vour charge, for he shall have yearly a com- 
petent provision allowed to maintain him in good fashion. 

Sir H. Wot ton, Item, p.443. 
Follows the loosen’d aggravated roar, 

Enlarging, deepening, mingling; peal on peal 
Crush’d horrible, convulsing heaven and earth. 

Thomson, Summer. 

3. In the following instance, it may be thought a verb 
neuter, unless we understand it after it. 

had you heard him first 

Draw it to certain heads, then aggravate. 

Then use his vehement figures. B.Jonson, Fojf, V. a. 

Agouava^tioj^"^ ?/. s. [from aggravate,] 

1. The act of aggravating, or making heavy. 

This was indeed very foiui in itself, though but once done, 
even without the orator's rhetorical aggravation. 

Hake wills Apology, p.368. 
$hn a ' -ttcr to her majesty, I conclude with a supplication, that 
she will be pleased to receive a page, sit the ioi|H suit of the 
■house of Bacon’s ; a boy of singular spirits,- without aggravation 
of her charge ; for he shall want no meaojt to entertain himself 
in good fashion about so royal a mistress. 

» Sir II. Wot ton, Item. 
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2. The act of enlarging to enormity. 9 

A painter raided a pair of whiskers to the face, and by a little; 
aggravation of the features changed it into the Saracen ’ahead. | 

, Addison. I 

3. The extrinsical circumstances or accidents, which j 

cncrease the guilt of a criipe, or the misery oi a I 

calamity. * 

' He, to the sins which he commits, hath the aggravation super- 
added of Committing them against knowledge, against conscience, 
against sight of the contrary law. Hammond . 

If it be weigh’d m 

By itself, with aggravations not snrehyg'd, 

Or else with just allowance counterpois’d, 

I may, if possible, thy pardon find 

The easier towards me, or thy hatred less. Milton 

Aggregate, adj. [aggregatus, Lat.] Framed by the 
collection of any particular parts into one mass, body, 
or system. • • • . 

The solid reason of one man with uuprcjudicatc apprehen- 
sions, begets as firm a belief as the authority or offer egatc tes- 
timony of many hundreds. Broum, Vulg. Err. 

They had, for a long' time together, produced many other 
inept combinations, or aggregate forms ot particular thing'., and 
nonsensical systems of the whole. Ray on the Creation. 

Aggregate, w. s, [tjom the verb.] The complex, or 
collective result of the conjunction or acervnt ion of 
many particulars. 

The reason of the far greatest part of mankind, is but an ag- 
gregate of mistaken phantasms, and, in things not sensible, a 
constant delusion. ( llanville , Scepsis Sciyitifa a. 

A great number of living and thinking particles •could not 
possibly, by their mutual contract, and pressing* and striking, 
compose one greater individual animal, with one mind and un- 
derstanding, and a vital consension of the whole body; any 
more than a swarm of bees, or a crowd of nun and women, can 
be conceived to make up one particular living creature, com- 
pounded and constituted of the aggregate of them all.* Heathy. 

7 b A'GGll liGATE. -J'* v. a. [ttggrrgo, Lat.] To 
collect together; to accumulate ; to heap many par- 
ticulars into one mass. 

Tile aggregated soil 

De-ith, with his mace petrifick, cold, and dry, 

As with a trident, smote. Milton , P. L. 

Now touching the offences themselves, the} are so exorbitant 
nil* l t:\inseondant, and aggregah d of so many bloody and fearful 
crones, as they cannot he aggravated by any inference, avgu- 
luent, or 1 ircuiuslnncc whatsoever. 

Sir E. C 'oke, Proceed, against ( iarnet , <$'C- dgn. D. in. 

Aggregately.# adv. [from ftggrrgale.'] Collectively. 

Many little things, though separately they seem too insigni- 
ficant to mention, yet aggregate/:/ arc too material for me to 
< mit. ‘ Ld. Chest a Judd. 

Aggregation."^ m ,<?. [from ttggrrgatc.'] • 

1. Collection, or state of being.? collected. 

Their individual imperfection* being great, they are inoreoxer 
enlarged by their aggregation ; ami being erroneous in their sin- 
gle numbers, once huddled together, they will be errour itself. 

Brown , Vulg. Em. 

2. The collection, or act of collecting many particulars 
into one whole. 

The water resident in the abyss is, in ail parts of it, stored 
with a considerable quantity of heat, and more especially in those 
where these extraordinary aggregations of this fire happen. 

Woodward , Xaf. Hist 

3. .The whole composed by the coaeervfttion of many 
particulars ; an aggregate. 

The latter part ot tnc form was called the aggregation, or 
joyning of one s self to the worship and service of the only true 
Ood, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. H 

Bp. Bull's Work s, ii. p. {55. 

Thus must we -conceive of the Catholick church, as of one en- 
tire body, made, up by the collection and aggregation of all tnc 
faithful into this i«#thcrcof. 

A bp. Usher, Sermon before the King at W amt cad, p. 6. 
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Aggregative.# adj. [from aggregate. 2 Taken to- 

gether. 

In the disjunctive, and not the aggregative sense. Spchmn . 

Aggrk'gator.# w. a. Lat. He who collects materials. 

JsH obus de Dondis, the aggregator, repeat* ambergrease, nut- 
megs, and allspice amongst tnc rest. Burton , Anal. Mel. p. 3 7$ . 

To AGGRL'SS. r. //. [ uggredior, aggression ^ (.at ] To 
commit the first act of violence; to begin tli6 
quarrel. 

The glorious pair ad win* e 
With mingP.l anger, and collected might. 

To turn the war, and tell aggressing France, 

How Britain’s sons, .mil Brtaiu’s lriends can fight. Prior . 

Aggress.# 1 us. [old hr. aggmse, low Lat. aggrrssus.] 
Aggivs&ioii. 

1 .t agues offensive, &ud defen-ive, whi'h oblige the princes 
not only to mutual defence, hut also to be assisting to each 
other in their imlitaiy aggresses upon others. 

Hale, II. P. C. cb. r ?. 

Aggre'-Ssjon.^ n. s. [aggiYSsio, Lat. This word is 
noticed by Ilcyliii, in 16 $6, as uncouth and un- 
usual.] The find act of* injun ; commencement of 

, a quarrel by some act of iniquity. 

There is no resisting of a common enemy, without an union 
fur a mutual defi-m *■; and there nun l>e also, on the other hand, 

* a conspiracy of eotinmai cinuit} and aggression, LI Estrange. 

Beside this you ha\e, in your English, \A three attempts 

. more ; and much ado rhfre i» with long and perplexed figures 
to no purpose. They are. by your own confession, but aggres- 
sions; and you do not yourself belie* e them to lu; exact. 

JJV/.v, ('••! rcct tan of Hobbes, $12. 

Agoiie'ssor. //. s. [aggrm s] 'The person that first 
commences hostility; the assaulter or invader, op- 
posed to the dtj aidant . 

riviu natute’s face? 

But how, if nature fly in m\ face fiht? 

Then nature** the aggress ot : Let her look to’ta • Drydtn. 

It Luxury unlucky cireumstance, to l>e obliged to retaliate 
the injuries of such anthours, whose works are so soon forgot- 
ten, that we are in danger already of appearing the first ag- 
gressors. Pope and Swift. 

Ag(SRi / kv\ni , i:.'}'' h. s. [ See Grievance.] Injury ; hard- 
ship inflicted ; wrong endured. 

We art* desirous to tedress such abuses and aggrievance* as 
are said to grow by sonnuTs or apparitor*. 

Constitutions and Can. Keel. 1^8. 

15 } which notorious aggei, -ranees the sex of wcfhicn being so 
lmieh wronged, were forced to repair to the clear fountain of true 
justice. Translation of Boceahu , (1626,) p. 204. 

Deliver those aggrievanccs, which lately 
Your importunitx possest •ur council 
\\ ere fit for audience. # • * 

Bean 01. and El. Emr Maid of the Inn, iii. 1. 

Their religion remained under great di^onra "Ciuents their 
rites bring suppressed in all the isles of that sea for want of pro- 
tection iiud?rc*iiY*s of their aggncranct*. 

Uijvuut, (l r. e Jh. p. 540. 

To AGGRl'EVE.f r. «. [old Fr. dgnrn.] 

1. To give sorrow ; to cause grief; to vex. It is not 
improbable, that fogrinvw as originally neuter, and 
aggrit’ve the active. Dr. Johnson >ays ; but aggrieve 
is also neuter. 

But while therein I took in* chief d* light, 1 , 

I saw, alas ! tliOL’aping earth dexour 

The spring, the place, and all clean ouj of sight ; *, • 

Which yet aggriens nn heart even to this hour. Spcn$cr . 

Those pains that aflhct the body, which are afflictive just so 
long as the} actually possess the part which they aggrieve; but 
their influence lasts no longer than their presence. 

South, Serm. viii. ji. 

2 . To impose some hardships upon ; to harrow ; to 
hurt in one’s right. This is a kind of juridical 
sense ; and whenever it is used now, it seems to bear 
some allusion to forms of law. 
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* Sewali, archbishop of York, much aggrieved with somi 
practiced of the pope’s collectors, took rtli patiently. Camden. 

The landed man fipds hiinself aggrieved, by the falling of his 
rents, and the stre^Hpnjqg of 1% tutors; whilst the nigpied 
man keeps up his gain, aim the merchant tlirives and grows 
rich by trade. & Locke. 

Of injur’d fame, and mighty prongs receiv’d, 

Chloe complains, and wondrously ’s aggriev'd. Granville . 

To Aggri'eve.* v. n . To mourn; to lament. 

My heart aggriev'd , that such a wretch should reign. 

m Mir. for Mag. p. 442. 

To Aguroi/p. v. a. [aggropare, Ital.] To bring to- 
gether into one figure ; to croud together : a term of 
painting. 

Bodies of divers natures, which are aggponped (or combined) 
together, arc agreeable and pleasant to the sight. Drydcn. 

Agha'st. adj. [either tpe participle of agaze, (sec 
Agaze,) ami then to be written a gazed, or ageist, or 
from a and jajr, a ghost, which the present ortho- 
graphy favours ; perhaps they were originally dif- 
ferent words.] Struck with honour, as at the sight 
of a spectre ; stupified with terrour. It is generally 
applied to the external appearance. 

She sighing sore, as if her heart in twainc 
Had riven been, and all her licart-string9 brast. 

With dreary drooping eynu look’d up {ike one aghast . Spenser. * 

The aged ca*th aghast , 

With terrour of that blast, • 

Shall from the surface to the centre shake. Milton. 

Aghast* he wak’d, and starting from his bed, 

Cold sweat id clammy drops his limbs o’erspread. 


Dry den , JEneid. 

I laugh to think how your unshaken Cato 
Will look aghast^ while uTiforcsccn destruction 
Pours in upon him thus from every side. Addison , Cato. 

A'GILE. adj. [agile, Er. agllis, Lat.] Nimble ; ready ; 
having the quality oflieing speedily put in motion ; 
active. * 


With that he gave his able horse the head. 

And bending forward struck his agile heels 
Against the panting sides of his poor jade, 

Up to the rowel-licud. Shakspcare , lien. IV. 

The immediate and agile subservience of the spirits to the 
empire of the mind or soul. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

To guide its actions with informing eft re, 

In peace to judge, to conquer in the war. 

Render it agile , witty, valiant, sage, 

As fits the wious course of human age. Prior. 

A'gileness. n. s. [from agile.'] The quality of being 
agile ; nimbleness ; readiness for motion ; quickness ; 
activity ; agility. . 

Agi'uty. n. s. ^agijitas, Lat. from agilis , agile. 
Nimbleness ; readiness to move ; quickness; activity. 

A limb pver-strained by lifting a weight above its* power, may 
never recover its former agility and \ igour. # Watts. 

A G TL LOCH U M. n . s . Aloes-wood. A tree in the 
East-Indies, brought to us in small bits, of a very 
fragrant scent. It is hot, drying, and accounted a 
strengthener of the nerves in general. The best is 
of a plackish purple golour, and so light as to swim 
upon water. Quincy. 

AGIO. Jr 71. s. [An Italian word, signifying ease or 
convcniency. The Danish agio is rendered by 
WoUt; advancc-mQiinj.^ A mercantile term, used 
chiefly iu Holland and Venice, for the difference 
between die value of bank notes, and the current 
money. ^ • Chambers. 

To AQ r ST. v. a. [from giste, V r. a bed or resting- 
place* or from gistcr, i. e. slabulari .] 

in and feed the cattle of strangers in the king’s forest, 
the money. The officers that do this, arc called 
M, in guest or gist-takers. Their function i6 tinned 
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agistment ; as, agistment open the sea banks. This word agist An 
also lifted, for the taking in of other man’s cattle into any man’s 
ground, at a certain rate per week. . Bldunt. 

Agi'stment.'J'- n. s* [See Agist. It is taken by the 
canon lawyers in another sense than is mentioned 
under agist. They seem to intend by it, nmqdus or 
composition, dt mean rate, at which some; light or 
due may be reckoned : perhaps it is corrupted from 
addmeissement, or adjustment.'] 

1. Tire feeding of cattle in a common pasture, for a 
stipulated price. / 

If n man takes in a horse or other cattle to graze and depas- 
ture his grounds, which the law calls agistment , he takes them 
upon an implied contract to return them safe to the owner. 

Blacfatonc. 

2. Tithe due for the profit made by agisting or feeding 

of unprofitable cattle, as ..neither the ground nor 
the cattfe can in any other way pay any thing for 
an acknowledged receipt of profit from titlieflble 
articles. c 

3. A11 embankment ; earth heaped up. Such fences 
the inhabitants of marshy countries are bound to 
keep up, /is Mr. Boucher has shewn from the ‘char- 
ter of Itomncy-marsh. This Tends him to propose 
the etymology of agger and aggesfus, especially also 
as in old writings agistment is written aggesi amentum 
or aggesliamentum . 

Ac; i'sto n.s. [front a gist*} *^ n officer of the king’s 
forest. See Agist. 

A forest hath laws of her own, to take cognizance of all tres- 
passes ; she hath also her peculiar officers, us foresters, verfarers, 
regard ers, agisters , See. whereas a chase or park hath only keep- 
ers and woodwards. llowelly Letters , iv. 16. 

A'GiTArfLE.'f* 71. s. [from agitate; agitabilis , Lat] 
That which maybe agitated, or put in motion; 
perhaps that which may be disputed. In our old 
dictionaries defined moveable. Sec Agitate, and 
Agitation. 

7b A'GITATE. y.a. [agito, Lat.] 

1. To put in motion; to shake; to move nimbly; as, 
the surface of the waters is agitated by the wind; 
the vessel was broken by agitating the liquour. 

2. To be the cause of motion; to actuate; to move. 

Where dwells this sov’reign arbitrary soul, 

Which does the human animal controul, 

Inform each part, and agitate the whole? . JUackmore. 

3. To attect with perturbation ; as, die mind of man 
is agitated by various passions. 

4. To stir ;* to bandy from one to another } to discuss ; 
to controvert; as, to agitate a question* 

Though this controversy l>c revived, and hotly agitated among 
the modems ; yet ? doubt whether it be not, in a great part, a 
nominal dispute. Boyle on Colours . 

5. To contrive; to revolve; to form by laborious 
thought. 

Formalities of extraordinary steal and piety arc never more 
studied anil elaborate, than when politicians most agitate 
desperate designs. . -IT. Charles. 

Agita'tion. n. s. [from agitate, agitatio, Ltt& 3 . 

1. The act of moving or shaking any thing. 

Putrefaction asketh rest; for the subtle motion which putre- 
faction rcquiredi, is disturbed by any agitation. Bacon. 

2. The state of bemg| froved or agitated; as the 
waters, after a stoim, are sortie time in a violent 

agitation. 

3. Discussion $ controversial examination* 

• A kind of a school question is started in this fable, upon 
reason and instinct: this deliberative p^ceding of the crow, 
was rather a logical agitation of the matter. V Estrange, Fob. 
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4. Violent motion of the mind; perturbatiop ; dis- 
turbance of the thoughts. * , 

A great perturbation in nature ! ' to receive at ofree th<J benefit 
Of sleep, and do the effects of watching. In this tJumbry agi- 
tation, besides her walking, and other actual performances, 
what have yoi^ heard her say ? Shdkspeare , Macbeth. 

Hfc mother eoulcf no longer bear the agitations of so many 
passioty gs thronged upon her. Tatter, No. 55. 

5. Deliberation ; contrivance ; the state of being con- 
sulted upon. # 

The project now in agitation for repealing of the test act, and 
yet leaving the name of an establishment to the present national 
church, is inconsistent. Swift, Miscclt. 

AgITa'tor.^ tu s. [Fr, agitateur , Lat. agitator.’] 

1, l}e who regulates affairs of the army. This is a 
Gallicism; though it became a kind of ludicrous 
expression, in this country, after the great rebellion. 
“ Agitateur, solliciteut d’tin regiment.” •Lacombe. 
“ Commandant d’lin regiment.” Roquefort. 

The fairest day is seldom without a cloud, for at this time 
some active and malevole nt .persons of the army, disguised 
under the specious name of agitators, being two selected out of 
every regiment to meet and debate the concerns of the army, 
met frequently at Putney. Sir T. Herbert's Memoirs . 

Some for tne Rump, and some more crafty • 

For agitators, and the safety. Butler, lludibras, iii. 2. 

2. He who manages afliiirs. 

He must be very ignorant of the state of every popular inte- 
rest, who does not lyiow that in all the corporations, all the 
open boroughs, indeed in every district in the kingdom, there 
is some leuding man, some agitator, some wealthy nrt*rcnant, or 
considerable manufacturer, some active attorney , some popular 
preacher, some money-lender, A’c. who is followed by the whole 
ltock. Burke's Speech on the Duration of Parliaments. 

Aglet. ^ n.s. [Some derive it from splendour; 
but it is apparently to be deduced from aigrette, Fr. 
a tag to a point, and that from aigu> sharp.] See 
Aiglet. 

1. A tag of a point curved into the shape of little 
images, or having a head cut at their ends; the tag 
of a lace to women's stays. 

He thereupon ga\e for the garter a chain worth aool. und 
his gown addressed with aglets, esteemed worth 2 5 1 . Hayward. 

Why, give him gold enough, and marry him to a puppet, or 
an aglet baby, or an old trot, and ne’er a tooth in her head. 

Shakspcarc, Taming of the Shrew. 

2. The pendants at the ends of the chi eves of flowers, 
as in tulips. The herb, or grass, ladies laces, is 
called in French 4t aiguillettcs d’armes.” 

A'gminal. adj. [from agmen 9 Lai.] lielonging to a 
troop. # Diet. 

A-GNAiL.-f' n. s. [from anjc, grieved, ami linjk, a 
nail, according to Dr. Johnson and Mr. Boucher ; 
but it may be from the Sax. agga, torquere, to writhe 
with pain, and nagcl, a nail.] A disease of the 
nails;^a whitlow; an inflammation round the nails. 

AGNA'TE.# adj. [Lat, agnatus.] I11 our old diction- 
aries it is a substantive, and calk'd 44 a kinsman by 
the father’s side and is an authorized substantive 
in Scotland. In modern times, it has been applied 
as an adjective, in the sense of 44 allied to ; akin.” 
Sec Agnation. 

Agna'tjck.# adj. [from agnate .] Relating to kin- 
dred by descent from tlieinther. 

This I take to be .the true reason of the constant preference 
of the agnatick succ&Son, or issue derived from the male ances- 
tors, through all the stages of collateral inheritance; as the 
ability for personal service was the reason for preferriug the 
males at first in the direct lineal succession. • 

Black stone, Law of Descents. 

Agna'tion.^ n.s. [from aghatus, Lat.] 
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1 . Descent from the same father, in a direct male line, 
distinct from cognation, or consanguinity, which in- 
cudes descendants from females.- 

2. Alliance; connection. 

By an attentive examination of the peculiarities Iii enunci- 
ation which each I>coplc have, in the one wav or the other, by 
a fair reciprocal analysis of the agnate words they reciprocally 
use, I think a much greater agnation may be found amongst all 
the languages in the northern hanisphcrc of our globe. 

Poumall on the Study of Antiquities, p.168. 

Agni'tion.^ n.s. [from ugnitio , Lat.] Acknow- 
ledgement. 

It must needs be proper to begin the confession of our faith 
with the agnition ok' our God. Pearson on Ihe Creed , Art. 1. 

To AGN'IZE. ?- v . a. [Fr. agnisrr.] To acknow- 
ledge; to own; to avow. This word iiyiow obsolete, 
Dr. JohTison says ; but it was not out of Use, when 
his dictionary was published. 

I do agnize 

A natural and prompt alacrity 

I find iu hardness. Shakspcarc , Othello. 

An elicitc act of worship, is an act which hath God for its 
immediate object, and solely is designed to do him honour, or 
to agnize some divine excellency or perfection. 

Whitby on the Xew Test. p. 467. 

* — Such who ow n 

In oil times, undaunted, though alone, * 

Ilis glorious truth, suchtle will crown with praise, 

And g l-iel agnize before his Father’s throne. 

Eduwids, Can. Crif. p.291. 

To AGN O'M I N ATE. # i>. <7. [Lat. agnomina.] To 
name. 

the flowing current’s silver" streams, 

'Which, in memorial of victory, 

Shall he ngnominatid by our name. hocriae, iii. 2. 

Agnomination.*}* ?i. s. \_u$iominatio, Lat.] Allu- 
sion of one word to another, by resemblance of 
sound. 

The BritiMi continucth yet in Wales, and some villages of 
Cornwall, intermingled with provincial Latin, being very signi- 
ficative, copious, iind pleasantly running upon agnominations, 
although harsh in aspirations. Camden. 

White is there iisiirpt for her brow; her forehead; and then 
sleek, as the parallel 1o smooth, that went before. A kind of 
parunomasie, or agnomination : do u>u conceive, Sir? 

B. Jvitson, Poetaster*, iii. 1 . 

On r hard ■« hold agnominations, and enforcing of consonant 
w ordsor syllables one upon the other, to be the greatest elegance : 
As for example, in Welsh, Tc togas , , todyrris , tfr dern/n , 
gwillf , &<\ So have 1 seen di\ ers old rhymes in Italian running 
so: Donne, O dau no, ch&Feh affront 0 affronta: In selva salvo 
a me: Pin can > cnorc,&c. •JIdtvn/'s Letters, i. 1. 40. 

A GNUS.# v. s. [Lat.] In the Romish church, a 
little. image, representing our Saviour in the figure 
of a lamb. 

They will kiss a crucifix, salute a cross, carry most devoutly 
a scapularv, an a gnus, or a set of head* about them. 

Brer hit's Saul and Samuel at Kndor , p. 331. 

We all know how far it is easier for men and women of loose 
li\es to amuse themselves with scapularics, beads, rope*, ag- 
muses, and sprinkling their bodio# with holy water, than to lift 
up pure hearts to God. Ibid. p. 322. 

AGNUS CAS JUS. n. s. [Lat.] The name of the 
tree commonly called the Chaste Tree , from an im- 
aginary virtue of preserving chastity. 

\)f laurel some, of woodbine many more, • * 

And wreathes of a gnus cast us others bore. ^ 

^ Dry den, Flower and Leaf. 

Ago', adv. [a^an, Sax. past or gone ; whence writers 
formerly used, and in some provinces the people still 
use, agone lor ago.] Past ; as long ago ; that is, 
long time has past since. Reckoning time towards 
the present, we u§e since * as, it is a year since it 
14 
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happened : reckoning from the present, we use ago ; 
as, it happened a year ago, This is not, perhaps, 
always observed. » * $ 

The great supply, 

Arc wreck’d thtec nights ago on Godwin sands. Shnkspearv. 

This both by others and myself I know, 

For I (fttve serv'd their sovereign long ago ; 

Oft have been caugftwithintue winding train. Dryden , Fab. 

I shall set down an account of n discourse I chanced to have 
with one of them some tin# ago. Addison, Freeholder . 

Ago'g.^ adv. [a word of uncertain etymology; the 
French have the term d gvgn, in low language; as 
its yivent h gogo , they Kvo to their wish : from this 
phrase our word may be, perhapS, derived. This 
is Dr. Johnson’s etymological description; which is 
unsatisfactory. !\lr. ] lonelier has bestowed imicli 

pains iii attempting to trace the word, in the sense 
of tla/e, to the 1 lebrov gag, signifying the roof or 
most eminent jiart (d a building; and to goL used 
by the Norwegians to tor!' high ; and to gave, mean- 
ing in the north of Scotland to look about one ; not 
forgetting also goggles, a species of spectacles, and 
goggle eyes ; and finally to the Has 11 ret. gang, (pro- 
nounced likegog,) a bill, Tim last he would resolve 
into a-gaug, i. e. on hig/r 9 and thence elicit the figu- 
rative agog, i. e. elate, lint the word perhaps i-, 
nothing more than a corruption of the Goth. gag<:\ 
the road, the t vaip from goggttu, to go • whence the 
Saxon ^anjan, to go. Mr. Tookc. in the margin of 
his Johnson, has marked the Saxon word. \ think 
therefore that agog means no more than agoing* in 
a hurry to seize an object, or actum] li di a design. 
In the Yorkshire dialect “ to set one uyr.S 9 is, to 
make one long or desire. So in this t, jw we 
have, in our elder language, the ^nh-tantive :: for 
haste or thrice. You have ps.i ». ■■_ into . mb a 
of going, l would not slav for all the world.” 
Bcaum . and FI. Wit without Mom ;/, iii. 1.] 

1. In a state of desire ; in a state of warm imagination ; 
heated with the notion of- some enjoyment ; long- 
ing ; strongly excited. 

As for the sense and reason of it, that has little or nothing to 
rlo here;, only let if touml full and round, and chime right to 
the humour, w hicli is at present agog, (just as a hi.;, long, rattling 
name is said to command oven adoration from a Spaniard,) and, 
no doubt, with thi ^powerful, senstflc^s engine, the rabble-driver, 
Rhall fee able to carry All before him. South, Serin. 

2. It is used with the verbs to be, or to set ; as, he is 

agog , or you may set him agog. * 

Tlu» tawdy gossip, when she’s set agog, * 

In jewels drest, and at each ear a bob, 

Goes flaunting out, and, in her trim of pride, 

Thinks ail she says or does, is justify’d. Dryden, Jan. Sai. f». 

This maggot has no sootier set hun agog, but he gets him a 
shin, freights her, builds ( astlcs in the air, and conceits hoi h the 
Indies in lib roller*. • Id Estrange. 

3. Il has the pat tides on , or for, before the object of 
desire. 

which the saints rire :>ll agog, 

< i^ut all this fora heap and tiny. llndibrn*, rant. ii. 

*f typers generally strangle into thc.se parts, s.:,d .set the brad* 
of our sernfnt-tuiiitls so agog for husband*, that \vc do not ex- 
pect to ha\c an) bndneis done as it should he, whil-t they are 
lU the country. * 1 ddi\oti, Spectator. 

Ago'/ng. . parting, adj . [from a and going.] In 
action ; into action. 

Let bis clad: he set agoing, w.d he sluill tongutflt as impel u-* 
the arrantest hcat<> of the play. 

"Tydcu, (j minds nf. Criticism. 
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Their first movement, and impressed motions, demanded the 
impulse of an Almighty hand to set- them first agoing TatU r. 

AG On. * h. s. [Or.] The contest for .the prize. 

They must do their exercises too — be anointed to the agon, 
and to the combat, as the champions of old. 

Abp. Saiu^rnjVa .Sermons,^ p. rof>. 
Fit for combat*. and wrestlings, and so (they! cuniL out to 
practise in thcMi (tgbncx. Hammond' f Sermons. 

Ago'ne. adv. [ayin, Sax.] Ago; past. See Ago. 

Is he such a princely one, 

As y8u speak him long agone $ It. Jonson, Fairy Prince. 

A'GONISM. n.s. p’yww^of, Gr.] Contention for a 
prize. Diet, 

A'gonist. n. s. [ccyMirw, Gr.] A contender for 
prizes. Diet. 

AgonTstes. n.s. [gyuvim, Gr.] A prize-fighter ; 
one tluil contends at any publick solemnity for .1 
prize* Milton has m> styled his tragedy, because 
,SV///7.vo?/ # was called out to divert the Philistines with 
feats of strength. 

Agon'isticai,.^ adj. [from agonistes.j Relating to 
prize- fighting. Dirt. 

Indeed' asare ail the expressions in the foregoing verse, so i-, 
tlu> apparently agovidiraf, and alludes to the prize set before, 
propounded and offered t*> them that run in a race, for their en- 
couragement. Up- Hull's H ints, ii. Aor- 

To say nothing of the beautiful metaphor-, and noble ngo/oJi- 
\cn/ terms, which we find in the six fwst verses of tho jtvvcJftli 
chafer to the Hebrews, See. Hbwbwatg ^ r Sue. Cl. i. 3 >; 

1 iktihbSu* in the agon hi teal notion we have formerly »-»■- 
pl.bned. Hammond on the X. T<*>. 

Ac.o'nistically.^ adv. I11 the agouistienl manner. 
Acioxi'sTit-K.# adj. Agonistical ; relating to ihc con- 
tention for the prize at a race. 

Thu* prophetick writings were not, St. IYl< r f A.x; 

Wixinvf, (I conceive in an agonulick seine,) of t/.tir m, n 
starting, or incitation, as they were moved or prompted hy 
themselves, hut, as it follows, as tli-\ w- n- curried by the Holy 
Ghost. Jlnirhiond's Set 'mom, j». 589. 

Industry isstiled exercise, aganistick and nseetich exercise. 

Harrow's Sermons, iii. 2^'j. 
Tlic practice of anointing being essential to their agunisth k 
trials. Dr, Wart on in Pope. 

To A'GONIZE. y v. //. [from agoni:.u, low Lat. 
Ay uvi£u, (Jr. agon i sc r, ]■>.] To feel agonies; to be 
in excessive pain. 

Tie is an object of much pity, t hat over-affects any temporal 
tilings whatsoever. For it agonizes his mind perpetually, aud 
throw s him on a double mischief. 

Felt ham, Serin, ov St. Luke, xiv. 20. 
Dost thou behold my poor districted heart, 

Tims rent with agonizing love ami rage. 

And ask me w hat it moans ? Art thou not false? 

Howe's Jane 'Shore. 

Or touch, if, tremblingly alive all o’er, , / 

To smart and agonize at ex cry pore ? Pope, on Man. 
Agonisingly. 5 ^ adv. [from agonize. ] Ii^the most 
painfully feeling manner. "This adverb is quite 
modern, but scorns getting into use. 

Agonotiif/te.^ n.s. [Gr. ciyanoStrn^ F r. aganotheted] 
The old English dictionaries, which warrant Dr. 
Johnson in giving agonothetick , give also this sub- 
stantive ; and define it, 6< a judge of masteries in 
activity. 7 * 

Agovotiie'tick. adj. and Gr.] Pro- 

posing publick contusions for prizes ; giving prizes: 
K presiding at j)iiblic games. - ’ ' Diet. 

A'GONY.'j’' ?t» s. [ayw'ty Gr. agon, low Lat. agonic, 
c Fr.] 

1. The pangs of death ; properly jtlifc last contest be- 
tween life and death/ * 

V ' 
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Never wai there more pity, in saving any thanin eqtfing me, 
because therein my agony shall end. ■? Sidney* 

Thou who for me did’st feel such pain, * Y ' 

Whose precious blood the cross did stain, 

Let not those agonic* l>o vain. Roscommon. 

2. Any violent or excessive pain of body or mind. 

Bdf wixt thenf both, they have me done to dy, 

Through wounds and strokes, and stubborn handeling, 

That death were better than such agony, • 

As grief and fury unto me did bring. Spenser, F . Q. 

Thee I have miss’d, and thought it long, depriv’d • 

Thy presence ; agony of love till now 

Not Felt, nor shall be twice. Milton, P. L. 

3. It is particularly used in devotions for our Redeem- 
er’s conflict in the garden. 

To propose our desires, which cannot take such cfFect as wc 
specify, snail, notwithstanding, otherwise procure us his hea- 
venly grace, even as this very prayer of Christ obtained angels 
to be sent him as comforters in his agony . • • 1 looker. 

4. Violent contest or striving. . 

* She secs such things as would low life confound, 

Enrage with a tumultuous agpny. 

Burst this pent spright for want of fit capacity. 

More, Song of the Soul, p.2. b. 3. c. 2. st. 5 7. 

Til) he have thus denudated himself of all these encum- 
brances, he is utterl)*inqualified for these a gomes. 

Decay of Chr. Piety, p. 408. 

Ago'od.^ adv. [from a and good.'] In earnest ; not 
fictitiously. Not in use, or rarely so, now ; though 
very common jp*mr old songs and poetry. 

At that tinft* I made her weep a good, # • 

For 1 did play a lamentable part. Shaktpeare, Two Gent . of Vcr. 

Agoc'ty. n. s. An animal of the Antilles, of the big- 
ness of a rabbet, with bright red hair, and a little 
tail without hair. He has but two teeth in each 
jaw, holds his meat in his forepaws like a # squirrel, 
and has a very remarkable cry. When lie is angry, 
his hair stands 013 j$nd, and lie strikes the earth with 
his Irindfcet, and, when chased, he flies to a hollow 
tree, whence he is expelled by smoke. Trcvoux, 

To Agra'ce.^ v. a . See To Ag grace. 

Agra'mmatist. ?i. s. [zfpriv. and dp fxa* Gr.] An 

illiterate man. Diet. 

Agra'rjan.^ adj. [agmrius* Lat.] Relating to fields 
or grounds ; a word seldom used but in the Roman 
history, where there is mention of the agrarian law. 

It appears that the jubilee could not be intended for an agra- 
rian law. Wren's Monarcy Asserted, p. 137. 

In later times, it has been used in allusion to the 
original meaning. 

His grace’s landed possessions arc irresistibly inviting to an 
agrarian experiment. ’ Burke. 

7 b A&iiease.^ [What has been said respecting this 
pretended verb, is an oversight of Dr. Johnson, oc- 
casioned by his slight attention both to Spenser's 
own reading, and to the sense of the passage. Sec 
Agkise. There is no such verb in Spenser as 
agiease; which, however, Dr. Johnson has asserted; 
defining it, from a and grease* to daub, &c. Dr. 
Ash has adopted the error. But this is not the 
only example, as I shall have occasion to shew, of 
non-existent words produced with the venerable 
air of authority, and consequently of etymology and 
definition, however ingenious, misapplied.] 

7 b AGRE'E. [/igreer* Fr. from gr tiling or 
good-will i gratia* grains* Lat.] 

I. To be in COncord ; to live without contention 5 not 
to differ. ? * 4 

The more you dgree together, the less hurt can your ene- 
mies do you, i , v, Broome's View of Epick Poetry. 
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2 . To grant; to yield to; to admit; with the particle 
to or upon . 

And persuadcdjttiera to agree to all reasonable conditions. 

% Maccabees , xi. 14. 
We do not prove the origin of the earth from a chaos; see- 
ing that it is agreed on by all that give it any origin v , . Burnet. 

3. To settfe amicably. 

A form of words was quickly agreedifon between them for a 
perfect combination. Clarendon. 

4. To settle terms by stipulation ; to accord; fol- 
lowed by with. 

Agree with thine adversary quickly, whilst thou art in the 
way with him ; lest at any tiijie the adversary deliver tftee to 
the judtre, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou 
be cast into prison. Matt.v. 

5. To settle a price between buyer and seller. 

Friend , l do thee no wrong, didst not thou agree with me for 
a penny? Matt. xx. 13. 

6 . To be of the same mind or opinion. 

He exceedingly provoked, or underwent the envy, and re- 
proach, and malice of men of all qualities and conditions, who 
agreed in nothing else. Clarendon. 

Milton is a noble genius, and the world agrees to confess it. 

Waits, Improvement of the Mind. 

7. To concur; to co-operate. 

Must the w hole myi, amazing thought ! return 
To the cold marnle and contracted urn? • 

Arid never shall those particles agree. 

That were in life this individual he? Prior 

8. To settle some point among many, with upon be- 
fore a noun. 

Strifes anil troubles would be endless, except they gave their 
common consent all to be ordered by some whom they should 
agree upon. Hooker. 

If men, skilled in chyiqieal affairs, shall agree to write 
clearly, and keep men from being stunned by dark or empty 
words, they will be reduced either to write nothing, or books 
that may teach us something. * p Boyle. 

9. To be consistent ; not to contradict; with to or 
with* 

For many bare false witness against him, but their witness 
agreed not together. Mark, xiv. 56. 

They that stood bv said again to Peter, surely thou art one 
of them : for thou # art a Galileau, and thy speech agrevth 
thereto. Mo^, xiv. 70. 

Which testimony I the less scruple to alledge, because it 
agrees very well with what has been affirmed to,me. Boyle. 

10. To suit with; to be accommodated to : with to or 
with* 

Thou feedest thine own people with angels food, and didst 
send them from heaven bread agreeing to every taste. Wisdom. 

His principles could not be nmdejto with that consti- 

tution and order, which God had settled in the world ; and, 
therefore, must needs clash with common sense and experience. 

• Locke, 

1 1. To calise no disturbance in the body. 

I have often thought, that our prescribing asses mfik in such 
small quantities, is injudicious: for, undoubtedly, with such as 
* it agrees with, it would perform much greater and quicker ef- 
fects in greater quantities. Arbuthnot on Coins, 

7 b Ague's, v. a, • 

1. To put an end to a variance. 

He saw from far, or seemed for to see. 

Some troublous uproar, or contcutious fray, 

Whereto he drew in haste it to agree. Spouter* r-m a. 

2. To make friends; to reconcile. - 

The mighty rivals, whose destructive rage ^ 

Did the whole world in civil arms engage. 

Are now agreed. ^ Rosammon. 

Agbeeabi'lity.# n, s, [b r. agreableti*'] Easiness of 

disposition. 

All fortune is blissful to a man by the agrecnb&tie, of by the 
egalitic of him thSt suffreth ft Chaucer, Boetb* it. 369. 

Agre'e able. adj* [agt'eable* Fr.] 
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t. Suitable to ; consistent with ; conformable to. Jt 
has the particle to, or tenth, ,4 
This paucity of blood i i Agreeable to tirfny other animate os 
frogs lizards, and other fishes. Brown, Vufg. Err. 

The dtlight which men have in popularity, fame, submission, 
and std^jectipn of other men’s minds, secnieth to be a thing, in 
itselfl^idthont contemplation of consequence; Agreeable and 
grateful to the naturUbf man. ' Bacon, Nat. Hint. 

What you do, is not at all agreeable cither with so good a 
Christian, or 60 reasonable riftd so great a person. Temple. 
m That which is agreeable to the nature of one thing, is many 
times contrary to tne nature of another. L* Estrange. 

As the practice of all piety ami virtue is agreeable to our rea- 
son, so is it likewise the interest both of private persons and of 
puhliek societies. « Tillotson. 

2‘. In the following passage the adjective is used by a 
** familiar corruption for \he adverb agreeably . 

Agreeable hereunto, perhaps it might not be nmtss, to make 
children, n< soon as they arc capable of it, often to tell u story. 

LiOrk c on Education. 

3. Phasing; that is suitable to the inclination, facul- 
ties, or temper. It is used in this sense both of 
persons a ml things. 

And* while the lace of outward things we find 
Pleasing and fair, agreeable and sweet, 

These things transport. a Sir J. Dories. 

I recollect ii\ my mind the discounts which have passed be- 
tween us, and call to mind a thousand agreeable remarks, which 
he has made on these occasions. Addison, Spect. No. 241. 
AobbLableness.'J~ n. s. [from agreeable!] 

1. Consistency with; suitableness to : with the parti- 
cle to. 

; Pleasant tastes depend not on the things themselves, but their 
agreoableness to this or that particular palate, wherein there is 
great variety. , Locke . 

2. With the particle tenth. 

It is npt the, incompatibility or agrceablcnrs* of incidents, 
characters, or sentiments, with the probable in fact, but with 
propriety in design, that admits or excludes them from a place 
m any composition. Burke on the Drama. 

3. The quality of pleasing. It is used in an inferiour 
sense, to mark the production of satisfaction, calm 
and lasting, but below rapture or admiration, I.)r. 
Johnson says : yet Jeremy Tflylor uses it in a 
stronger manner than cither Collier or Pope. 

The greatest sweetness, honour, and agrceahlenrs* , as to 
human society, are (as waters in the sea or light in the sun) 
gathered together by nature, and bestowed on the face of man- 
kind. Bp. Taylor, Arlif. Hand. p. 04. 

There will be occasion for largeness of mind and agreeable- 
_ neyt of |emper. Collier of Friendship. 

ft is very much an image of that author’s writing, who bas 
. an agreeameness that charms us, without correctness ; like a mis- 
tress, whose faults wc see, but love her with them all. , Pope. 

4. Resemblance; likeness; sometimes with*thc parti- 
cle between. 

This relation is likewise seen in the agrecahlenest bet went 
man and the other parts of the universe. Grew, Cos mol. Sac, 

Agkje'bably-'^ adv. [from agreeable.] 

1 . Consistently with ; in # a manner suitable to* 

They may look into the afturs of* Judea and .Jerusalem, 
agreeably to that which ism the law of the Lord. lEsd. atviii. ia. 

2. Pleasingly. 

Ikhd never imagine that so ^ many excellent rates could be 
produced so advantageotisly and agreeably. 1 Swift. 

3- AUke; in** corwpponding manner* > 

80 forth they goe together (God be fim) ].» ; ax *.pr » 
Both clad in snepheards weeds agreeabtlfthii^.v sb;, u >. . . 

And bbth with stiepheerds hookea. . §p*vsrrt>& Q{vi.<M. 36, 
Ar.ltK jsd. part, adj * [from agree.] Settled* yuddn- 

. i * ■ v . • >. v.. > th ' 

aifi i&dgHed names, to^griirt* ttdfie 
^m mlnds they wefi Vaflfeidntly 
words *H their idea*. : Lbcke. 
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Afi # adv. [from agree.] In conformity to* 

Agreeing# to which, -St. -Austin, disputing against the Dofca- 
tists, contemleth most earnestly. ' 

Sheldon, Miracles of Antichrist, p. 32. 

Agre'eingness. n. s . [from agree.] Consistence ; 
suitableness. ( * 

Agreement. 7 t.i. [agrnnrnt, Fr. in law hatWagrea- 
ntenluw, which Coke would willingly derive from 
aggregatio mentium.] 

1. CoAcord. de 

What agreement is tljgrc between the hyena and the dog? 
and what peace betw een the rich and the poor. Ecchis, xiii. 18. 

2. Resemblance of one thing to another. 

The division and quavering which please so much in nmsick* 
have an agreement with the glittering of light, as the moon- 
beams placing upon a wave. Baton. 

Expansion and duration have this further agreement, dial 
though IthdJ' are both considered fly us as having ports* yet their 
parts are i*ot separable one from another. ^ Locke n 

3 Compact; bargain; conclusion of controversy; 

stipulation. • 

And your covenant with death shall be disannulled, and your 
agreement with hell shall not stand ; when the overflowing 
scourge shulljmss through, then ye shall be trodden down by it. 

* Isaiah, xxviii. 13. 

Make an agreement with me by a present, and come out to 
me, and then eat ye every man of hfe own vine, and every one 
of his fig-tree. 2 Fings i xviit. 31. 

Frog had given his word that he would meet the company, 
to talk of this agreement Arbuthndt, Hist, of John Bull. 

Agre'stkk, or Aghe'stical.^ adj. [from agreslis , 
Lat.] Having relation to the country ; rutte ; 
rustick. 

He [Nimrod] was called a hunter, because he was so indeed; 
but not so only, but an oppressor too ; his continual conver- 
sation with brute beasts changed his humune disposition into a 
barbarous and agrcstick behaviour. Gregory, Potlhuma , p. 2x2. 

Agricoi.a'tion. n. s. [from agricola, Lat.] Culture 

4 of the ground, 

Aghicu'ltor.* ri. s. [Lat.] A husbandman. The 
word, in our language, is modern ; but is getting 
into common use. See Agriculturist. 

Agricultural.* adj. [from agriculture .] Relating 
to agriculture. 

The agricultural systems of political (economy will not re- 
quire so long an explanation as that which. I have thought it 
necessary to bestow upon the mercantile or commercial system. 

Smith , Wealth of Nations, iv. 9, 

Agriculture, n. s. [ agricutiura , Lat.] The art of 
cultivating the ground ; tillage ; husbandry, as dis- 
tinct from* pasturage. 

He strictly adviseth not to begin*© sow before the totting of 
the stars; which notwithstariding^ wlthput injury to agriculture, 
cannot be observed in England. a firown, jtyg. Err. 

That there was tillage bestowed .upon , the abridjluvian 
ground, Moses does indeed intimate in general ; what tort 
of tilkigfc that was, is not expressed : Thope to shew, that the’r 
agriculture was nothing near so. laborious and troublesome* j&or 
did it take up so much time as ours do^h. . , 

Woodward, Hat. Hist. 

Thfe^ttejmsitioii of Ulysses inclined Ifitn to waT.' rtfcKer tWan 
the more lucrative, but more secure; method bffife, fy+gneut- 
turawai husbandry. J Broom*, Notes on the Odystry. 

Agricu'lturjrt.* 7i. t s. One who is skillfd W thw art 
ofeidtivating the ground; one wto studies egriqiUhtrc 
in any of its branches. is pfj/wxofiiqtiijo- 

tte.mwi without of 

AojHfiufwruRibM.* n* s. illho 
Wo<fcrn« Yd h.;L{omr Jj'Siui O'i- 

A!v&*mr* sib JSto najpe of a 
phnh iTbe Imvewt^r^ovgbiJwii^ .paan^tods^oacl 
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grow alternately on the branches; the flowfr-cupf 
consists of one leaf, which is divided in# five, seg- 
ments; the flowers have five or six leaves, and are 
formed into a long spike, which expand in form of a 
rose ; the frjiit is oblong, dry, and prickly, like the 
burdock ;* iif each of which arc contained two 
kernel^ * Miller. 

To Aoiu v sE.-j~ v. n. [a^uj-an, Sax.] To look terrible, 
Dr. Johnson says; and adds that, it is out of use, 
citing only th^name of Spcnsc^. Neither as a verb 
neuter, nor in such sense, is the word found in that 
poet. In Chaucer, however, this verb occurs, but 

• not' in that sense. It is there equivalent to the Latin 

tormco, to begin to shiver for tear, or through pity 
W abhorrence ; as we now say, ^ it made one shud- 
der to hear it.” § 1 • 

The kingei hertc of pitee gan agrise, • 

, Wbaa lie saw so benigne a creature 
Fall in diicsu and in inksaventuftc. Chaucer , Man of Ltiwes Tale. 

To Acwu'sf.^ ,t». a . 

i«, To affright ; to terrify. Hence our adjective grisly. 

■ And powring forth j^ieir blond in brutish wiz<;, 

That any iron eyes, to see, it would agrize. 

' Spenser, 1 <\ Q. v. x. 28. 

■ To hide the terror of her uncouth hew 
From mortal! eyes that should be sore agrizrd. lb. vii. vii. 6. 

2. To disfigutt*; Jcrmake frightful. The word in the 
following exkmple i$ that which Dr. Johnscfn con- 
verted into c rgreasr, and explained accordingly. 

The waves thereof so slow and sluggish were, 

Engrost with mild, which did them fowle agrise, 

. That every weighty thing they did upbear e. 

Spenser, 1 *\ Q. ii. vi, 46. 

Yet not the colour of the troubled deep, * 

Those spots supposed, nor the fogs, that rise 
From the dull earth, me any whit agrise. 

Drayton, Man in the Moon . 

AgroVnd. adv. [from a and ground.] 

1. Stranded; hindered by the ground from passing 
farther. 

With our ereat ships wc durst not approach the const, we 
having been all of us aground. Sir U alter Ralegh, Rssrrus. 

Say what you seek, and whither were you bound ? 

Were you, by stress of weather, cast aground. , Dryden , JRn. 

2 . It is likewise figuratively used, for being hindered 
in the progress of affairs ; as, the ncgociators were 
aground at that objection. 

A'GUE.'|~. 72.N, [Goth, agis, terror. This etymology 
is given by Mr. Horne Tooke, txj use hi* own words, 
tlie long^sought etymology of our English 
word GgHfr f* and is highly* commended, on account 
ofthe re&fcoifo by which Mr. Tooke ingeniously sup- 
por^jfl, by, Mfr, Boucher ;' viz. 1. pScause tho An- 
Kons and Knglisli, in their adoptio^t of the 
ok substantives, (most of which terminate in 5,) 
a|ways drop.the terminating s. 2. Because,- though 
tfye Juaglisli wprtl is written ague* tbe cpipmon peo- 
ple and tlie countfy people al way* pronounce it aghy, 
or nguy. Because the distinguishing mark of 
this complaint is the trembling or shtakUiing y s a nd 
from that distinguishing rineunUtaifoe it wtntfdWi- 
turally tnk^ rts-Twiti*. * * 4. Because "tl»e> Preifdi, 
froth Whom Wife 'fehn tigjkto fc* htttHi&n 

borrowed* ttevA Called the' ttxtipl&tot by that natrte. 
IMversitm ifPMify; v<Ai i. jf. 462; 
is the etymology adopted by Johnson 5 
OothickwoWJ, dxxtotkig foil 

* considered the parent ^P-oii^iibgisSh rttydes- 
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sion long before the existence of ^Mr. Tooke’s re^ 
marks on our language. See the Eng. and Swedish 
Diet! of Sereifms, ad edit. 1757. under the word 
Ague, viz. 4< M. Goth. Agis, terror, &c.”} An in* 
tennitting fever, with cold fits succeeded 1 by hot. 
The cola fit is, in popular language, inbre^tr|lcu- 
lariy called the agar, and the hoi the fever. * 

Our castle’s strength 

Will laugh a mcic to scorn. Heto let them, lie, 

Till famine and the ague eat them up. - Shabpcnrc. 

Though 

lie feels the heats of youth, and colds of age, 

Yet neither tempers nor CurreAs the other ; 

As if there were aa ague in hi% nature, 

That still inclines to one extreme. Denham, Sophy. 

To A'gue.# v. a. *To strike as with an ague. 

• Name a danger, 

Whose very face would fright all womanhood, 

And manhood put in trance ; nay, whose aspect 
Would ague such as should but bear it told. 

Hey wood. Challenge for Beauty. 

A'uued. adj. [from ague.] Struck with an ague ; 
shivering ; chill ; cold : a word in little use. 

All hurt behind, backs, red, and faces pale. 

With flight and agued fear ! Shahspcarc, Coriol. 

A'guefit. ?/. s. [frftm ague and c /?/.] paroxysm 

of the ague. • 

'J’h is aguefit of fear is overblown. Shahspeare , Richard 1 1 . 

A'gueprooe. adj. [from ague and proof.*] Proof 
against agues ; able to rc.-ist the causes which pro- 
duce agues, without being affected. 

When tbe rain came to wet ineTmce, and the wind to make 
me chatter : when the thunder would not peace at my bidding ; 
there 1 found ’em, there I >ir*clt ’em out. They told me I was 
ever) thing: *Lhi a lie: I am not Ague proof. 

Sh&kspcarc, K. hear . 

To Ague'rry.# v. a. [Fr. uguerrir.] To cuurc to 
the hardships of war; to instruct in the art of war. 

A11 army the best aguerried of any troops iu Europe that 
have never seen an enemy. Lyttelton. 

Ague-spell.# ?i. s. [from ague and spell.] A charm 
for the ague. 

The mountebank now treads the stage, ami sells 
His pilh, his balsams, and his aguc*sprlis. day. Pastoral 6. 

Ague-struck.# adj. [from and slruc^.] Stricken 
as with an ague. 

As the siunes of heaven, and the earthquake* ’he was ague- 
struck with tear. Hrivyt, Serm^p. 7a. 

AVrUF-TREE. it. s. [from ague and tree.] A name 
sometimes given to sassafras. • # Thct. 

To Aguisk, v. a. [from a and guise. See Guise.] To 
dresg ; to adorn ; to dock ; a Word nt>t now in yjst. 

As her fantastick wit did most deflidit, 

Sometimes lur herd she fondly would agmse ’’ > 

With gaudy irarlands, ot* fresh flowers (light •* 1 * ■> 

About her neck, or rings ofrushes plight. Spenser , F.Q. 

Agui'sf..# n. s. [from the verb.] Ure£s; onauuent. 
Obsolete. ^ ; : , ‘ f ' - 'VJ 

i The glory of the court, 1 thdr fashions, r . " 

«* Atid brave 'cggtsitsr, * with all their priuedy. statfcj r > 

Store, Song tfifajity!, 7 - 
A^uiwr-T oilfu. tfrom ague.} * Having, U^^aJities 
of an ague. • * *»o»I)a 

This Alastor hntH by 

liis impudent and ljflwudui'-lyui^ffi- fels ^iifedariUngk,. Ar he 
wa:. in his cold^unkh^'fte.idl tHe»while.jt lti&ci\ 

So dtat and su«crene, bufeNMr li.'iv/ ,ht>u b> 

<Wha* m*nrt»this cluuiiaa \ »i;i •/ 

Her aguish love now glows aod burns. 


/GUlftMNCW; fu (f, 

Ambling an ague, t * 



nis. ^ , Grenville. 
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Ah. interaction. * * 

i. A word noting sometimes dislike and censure. 

Ah/ sinful nation, a people laden vrifeh iniquity, a seed of 
evil doers, children that are corrupters, they have forsaken the 
Lord- Isaiah , i. 4. 

a. Sometimes contempt and exultation. 

Letrtnem not say in thdr hearts. Ah t so we would have it : 
let them not say, we have swallowed him up. Psalm xxxv. 25. 
3. Sometimes, and mostfrequently, compassion and 
complaint. & 

In youth alone, unhappy mortals livdfc 
But ah/ the mighty bliss is fugitive : 

Discolour’d sickness, anxious labour come, 

And age and death’s inexorable doom. Dry den, Virg.Gcorg . 

• Ah me ! the blooming pride of May, 

And that of beauty, are but ’one : . 

At mom both flourish bright and gay, 

Both fade at evening, pale, and gone. * • Trior. 

1- When it is followed by that , it expresses vehement 
desire. 


In goodness, as in greatness, they cxccll ; 

Ah / that we lov’d ourselves but half so well. Dry den, Juv . 

Aha', aha' ! intnj. A word intimating triumph and 
contempt. 

They opened their mouth wide against me, and said, Aha , 
aha! our eye hath seen it. , , Psalm xxxv. 21. 

Ahe'ad. adv. '[from a and head.'] 

1. Farther onward than another ; a sca-term. 

And nqw the mighty Centaur seems to lead, 

* And now the speedy Dolphin gets ahead. Dry den, JEn. 

2 . Headlong; precipitantly : used of animals, and 
figuratively of men. 

It is mightily the fauft of parents, guardians, tutors, and 
governours, that so many men miscarry. They suffer them 
at first to run ahead, and, whefn perverse inclinations are ad- 
vanced into habits, there i# no dealing with them. 

• •- II Estrange, Fab. 

Ahe'ight. adv. [from a and height.] Aloft ; on high. 

But have I fall'n or no ? — 

-—■From the dread summit of this chalky bourne ! 

Look up aheight, the shrill-gorg’d lark so far 

Cannot be seen or heard. Shahs pear e. King Lear. 

Aui'gh.# adv. On high. 

One heav’d ahigh to be hurl’d down below. 

Shakspeare, K. Rich. III. 

Aho'ld.# adv. A sca-term. [To fay a ship ahold 9 
Mr. Stecvcns says, is to bring her to lie as near the 
wind gs she can, in order to keep clear of the land, 
and get bar out to sea.] 

Lay her [the ship] a-hold, a-holds set her two courses ; off 
to sea again, lay hfer-ofT.t Shakspeare , , Tempest. 

AHOUAI. 71. s. The name of a poisonous plant. 

Alio'y.# interj. [from hoy.] A sca-tcrm ; an, excla- 
mation of much the same import as holla. We 
have hoy in our elder language. 

Ahoy! you Bumboat, bring yourselfthis way.* 

Cumberland, Com. of The Walloons. 

^iv'ngry.# adj. [from a and hungry. Thus the 
expletive an is prefixed to the verb hunger ; as, he 
was an-hundered.] Hungry; in want of meat. 

I am not ahungry, I thank you, forsooth. 

Shakspeare, Merry W. of Wind . 

Aja'r.# adv. Half opened. See Jar, w. s. 

Jq A'ID. v. a. [older, Fr, adjutant Lat.] To help; 
to support; to succour. 


Into the lake he leapt, his lord to aid. 

And of him catching hold, him strongly staid * 
from drowning. ' 


Spenser , F. Q 


Neither shall they rive any thing unto them that make wa 
them, or aid them witK victuals, weapons,: money, c 

s Mficcdbces, viii . \ 


ly the loud trumpet, which outfeouragerii* 
AVe learn that sound as well as sense persuade*? 


j Muccdbces, viii. 2 6 
ourf courage afaj*,,, 
sense persuade?. Roscommon 


aid 

AiB.'f. n. s, [Smc. aibe.] 

1. Help ; support. 

The memory of useful dungs may receive considerable aid, 
if they are thrown into verse; Watts , Imp . of the M\nd. 

. Your patrimonial stores in peace possess; 

Undoubted all your filial claim* confess : « 

Your private right should impious power intade, # i 
The peers of Ithaca would arm in aid. 1 . ^Pojpc, Ody*s. 

2. *The person that gives help or support ; ft*htelpcr 

auxiliary. Vo, t 

Thou hast said, it is not good that man should be alone ; let 
us make unto him an (At, like unto himself. ^ # Tobit, viii. 6. 

Great aids came in to him partly upon missives and partly 
voluntaries from many parts. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

3. la law. [low Lat. aidec.] 

A subsidy. Aid is also particularly used in mat- 
ter of pleading, for a petition made in court, for 
the calling in of help frdm another, that hath an 
interest- in the cause in question ; and is likewise 
both to give strength to the party that prays in aid 
of him, and also to avdkl a prejudice accruing to- 
ward his own right, except it be prevented: as, 
when a tenant for term of life, courtescy, &c. being 
irnpleatlctf touching his estate, *nc may pray in aid 
of him in the reversion ; that is, entreat the court 
that he may be called in by writ, to allege what he 
thinks good for the maintenance both of his right 
and Jiis own. *. ^ Coxvel. 

The actions of war, — which her majesty, either in her own 
defence, or in just and honourable aids, hath undertaken. 

Bacon, Observ. upon a Libel, 1552. 
’Tis thought that the last breach of the match with Spain, 
which for many years he [K. James I.] had so vehemently desired, 
took toq deep an impression in him; and that he was forced to 
rush into a war now in his declining age, having lived in a con- 
tinual uninterrupted peace his whole life, except some colla- 
teral aids he had sent his son-in-law. Howell , Letters, i. iv. 7. 
Ai'dance.^ 7 i. s. [old Fr .aidance.] Help ; support; 
a word little used. 

Oft I have seen a timely parted ghost. 

Of ashy semblance, meagre, pale, and bloodless, 

Being all descended to the lab’ring heart. 

Who, in the conflict that it holds with death. 

Attracts the same for aidance ’gainst the enemy. 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

A'idant. adj. [aidant, Fr.] Helping ; helpful ; not 
in use. 

All you unpublish’d virtues of the earth, 

Spring with iny tears, be aidant and remediate 
In the good man’s distress. Shakspeare , King Lear. 

AIDE-DE-CAMP, 1# n.s. [Fr.] A military officer, 
employed under a general to convey his orders. 
A lieutenant-general has two of these assistants; a 
major-general, one. The word has been in use, 
amonjj us, more than a century ; as our elder dic- 
tionaries shew. 

A'iDER.'j- n. s. [old Fr. aideur , aideour .] He that 
brings aid or help ; . an helper; an ally. 

All along as he went, were punished the adherenta and aiders 
of the late rebels. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

Hud lie more aiders then ? . 

B. Jonson , Every Man out of hie Humour. 
A'idless. adj. [from aid and less, ’* an inseparable 
particle.] Helpless; unsupported ; undefended. 

Alotie he entered 1 ^ 

The mortal gate o’ the city, which he effated / 

With shunless destiny : aidless conic otfj ' ? V , 

And, vyith a sudden re-enforcement, supuqk , , j. 
£drioftlfcke a planet. ' Sforikspeitrc, Coriol. 

v He had met, 

Already, ere my best spded could prevent; 
t TWeJtf/cw innocent lady, his wish'd* prey. Milton, Camus. 
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A'ioiie.# ». st. The impetuous flowing of tjje sea ; 
the same as eagre, whidi sec. In Lincolnshire it 
t is called the aigre, or alter ; which latter word is 
'found in the Promptuarum Parvulorum, and ren- 
dered impels. 

A'iGtilKT.* n. s. [Fr. aigrette.'] The egret, or heron. 

See J£gret. . 

A'tgVlet* n. s. [aigulcl, Fr.] A point with tags ; 
points of gold at the end of fringes. Sec A«i.et. 

It all above Sprinkled was throughout 
With golden aigulcl s that glistered fonght, 

Like twinkling stars, and alHhc skirt about 

Was hcnim’d with golden fringes. Spenser , F. Q. 

7 bAIL.^ v. a. [Goth, agio, tribulation. Sax.ejlan, 
to bg, troublesome.] 

1 . To pain ; to trouble ;• to give pain. * . 

And the angel of God called to HagurouL of heaven, ami 
said unto her, what ailcth thee, Hogur ? fear n&t : for God 
hath heard the voice of the lad where he is. Gen. xxi. 1 7. 

2. It is used, in a sense less determinate, for lo affect 
in any manner ; as, something ails me that I cannot 
sit still ; what sjils the man that he Iqughs without 
reason P 

Love smil'd, and thus said. Want join’d to desire* is unhappy; 
but if he nought do desire, what can Heraclitus ail? Sidney . 

What ails me, that I cannot lose thy thought ! 

Command the empress hither to be brought, 

I in her death shall some diversion find, # • 

And rid my thoughts at once of woman-kind. 

Drydcn , Tyran. Love . 

3. To feel pain ; to be incommoded. 

4. It is remarkable, that this word is never used but 
with some indefinite term, or the word not/yng; as, 

- What ails him ? What docs lie ail ? He ails some- 
thing; he ails nothing . Something ails him ; nothing 
ails him. Thus we never say, a fever ails him, or 
he ails a fever, or use definite terms with this verb. 
n. s . [Goth, agio. Sax. ejle.] A disease. 

Or heal, O Narses, thy obseener ail. Popr . 

Ailment, n. s. [from ail.'] Pain ; disease. 

Little ailments oft attend the fair. 

Not decent for a husband's eye or car. Granville. 

I am never ill but I think of your ailments , and repine that 
they mutually hinder our being together. Swift, Lei. 

A'iling. part, adj. [from To ail.] Sickly; full of 
complaints. 

To AIMrf* v. n. [It is derived by Skinner from esmer, 
to point at; a word which I have not* found, Dr. 
Johnson says. But esmer may be found in Col- 
grave, with> the interpretation of to aim, to level at. 
See also aymer, Carpcntier’s Suppl. Ducangc and 
Roquefort’s Gloss. “ presenter, dresser.”] 
t* To endeavour to strike with a missive weapon ; to 
direct towards; with the particle at. 

Aim'st thou at princes, all amaz’d they suid. 

The last of games ? Pope, Odyss. 

a. To point the view, or direct the steps towards any 
thing; to tend towards; to endeavour to reach or 
obtain : with to formerly, now only with at. 

Lo, here the world is bliss; so here the end 
To which all men do aim, rich to bo made. 

Such grace now to happy is before thee laid. Spenser, F. Q. 

Another kind there is, which although we desire for itself, 
as health* and virtue^ and knowledge, nevertheless they are 
not the Ujst mark whereat we aim, but have their further end 
whereunto they referred. t Hootch. 

Swoln awl aiming still at more, 

.He now provokes the sea go<$& from thp shore. Dryden, g 
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Religion* tends to the ease and pleasure, the peace and 
tranquillity of our minds, which all tne wisdom of the world 
did always aim at, as the utmost felicity of this life. Tillotson. 
3. To guess, h 

To Aim. v. a . To direct the missile weapon ; more 
particularly taken for the act of pointing the 
weapon by the eye, before its dismission frpm the 
hand. 

And proud Idcus, Priam’s charioteer. 

Who shakes his empty reins, and aims his airy spear. Dry dev. 

Aim. n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. The direction of a miss^c weapon. 

Asraiiius, young and eager of his game, 

Soon bent his bow, uncertain of his aim ; 

But the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides, 

Which pierc’d his bowels thrail^h hi.* panting sides. 

• Drydcn, /tin. vii. 69 ( 

2. The point to which the thing thrown is directed. 

Arrows fled not swifter toward their aim. 

Than did our soldiers, aiming at their safety. 

Fly from the field. Shahspeare, Ilcnry IV. P. II. 

3. In a figurative sense, a purpose; a scheme; an in- 
tention ; a design. 

lie trusted to ha\e equal 1\1 the Most High, 

If he oppos’d: and, Villi ambitious aim 
Against the throne, and monarchy of God, • 

Rais’d impious war. • ^ Mi Uon, P.L . i. 41. 

But see, how oft ambitious aims l.Vc crost. 

And chiefs contend till all the prize is lost. * Pope . 

4. The object of a design ; the thing after whidi any 
one endeavours. 

The safest way is to suppose, that the epistle has but one 
aim, till, by a frequent perusal of it, you are forced to see 
there are distinct independent parts. 

Locke, 'Essay on St. Pauls Epistles. 

5. Conjecture; guess. 

It is impossible, by aim, to tell it ; and, for experience and 
knowledge thereof, I do not think that there was ever any 
of the particulars thereof. Spt tree on Ireland \ 

There is a history in all men’s lives, 

Figuring the nature of the times deceas’d; 

The which observ’d, a man may prophesy, 

With a near aim, of {Jie main chance of things, 

As yet not come to life, which, in their seeds 

And weak beginnings, lie intreasur’d. Shah spear c. Henry IV 

A'jmt.ess.# adj. [from aim and less.] Without aim. 

In his blind aimless hand a pile he shook, 

And threw it not in vain. May's T j f ma n, b. 5. 

The Turks, half asleep, ran about in aimless dohmSoiv 

Dryden, l)uv Scbadian. 

AIR. 77.5. [air, Fr. air . , Lat.] • 

1. The element encompassing the terraqueous globe. 

If Invert? to tell what I mean by the word air. I may su\ • 
it is that «fine matter which we breathe in and breathe out 
continually ,* or it is that thin fluid body, in which the bird* 
fly, a little above the earth; or it is that invisible matter, 
which fills all places near the earth, or which iiuuodiutelv 
encompass the globe of earth and water. frails, Lo^irh. 

2 . The state of the air ; or the air considered with 

regard to health. # ► 

There be many good and healthful airs, that do appear by 
habitation and other proofs, that differ not in smell from other 
airA. Bacon, Natural History, No. 904. 

3. Air in motion ; a small gcntlo wind. 

Fresh gales, and gentle airs, 

Whisper’d it to the woods, and from their wings' 1 
Flung rose, lhipg odours from the spicy shrub 
Disporting ! MiUon, P. I,, viii. y 1 j 

But safe repose, without an air of breath. 

Dw ells here, and a dumb, quiet next to death. Dryden. 

- Let vctnal airs througb%embtirig osiers play. 

And Albion’s clitR resoundjhc rurqT lay. Pope, Pastor afs 

4. Scent; vapour* 
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Stinks which the nostrils straight abhor are not the mo .t 
pernicious; but sin* st*v* as haftfe fobi* siihilitade^h ifau’s 
bod v ; and so insinuate tiuugsctves *pd betray the spirita. Bacon . 
. Blast; pestHoutial vapoiyk ■■ 


All the stor'd v^ngeaucica ofheaven fell 
On her ingnaeful tap ! stnfce her young bones 
You takingpjfcf, with lameness. Shakspcarc, King Lear. 

6. Anything lighter uncertain; that is as light as 
air. 

’• O roomenta ryj grace of mortal men. 

Which we morahunt for than the grace of God ! 

Who builds nis hope in air of your fair looks, 

Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast, 

Ifcady with every nod to tumble down. Shakspcarc, Rich. Ill 

7. The- open weather ; air unconfined. 

The garden was inclos’d within the *Quarc, 

Where young Emilia took tl*? morning air. Drydcn , T'ablcs. 

8* Vent; utterance; emission into the air- • 

I would have nsk’d you, if I durst for shame, 

- If still you lov’d? you gave it air before inc. 

But ah ! why were we not both of a sex ? 

For then wc might have lov’d without a crime. Drydcn. 

£)• Publication ; exposure to the publick view and 
knowledge. 

I nm sorry to find it has taken air, that I have some hand in 
these papers. Pope, Letters. 

10. intelligence ; information. This* is not now in 
’rise. 

It grew from ) the rtfrij^vhich the princes and states abroad 
received from their ambassadors and agents here. 

Bacon, lit nr if VfJ. 

11. Musick, whether light or serious; >oiinri; air 

modulated. * 

This musick crept by me upon the waters, 

Allaying both their fury, and my passion, 

. With its sweet air. . Shahs pear c, Vein pest. 

Call in some musick; I have heard, soft airs 
Can chawft our senses, and expel our cares. Denham, Sophy. 

The same airs, which soni** entertain with most delightful 
transports, to others arc importune, (tlanrille, Scepsis Sei< nt. 

Since w£ have such a treasury of words, so proper for the 
nirraf musick, I wonder that persons should give so little at- 
tention. Addison, Spectator , No. 406. 

Borne on the swelling notes, our souls aspire, 

While solemn airs improve the sacred fire ; 

And angels lean from heaven to hear ! Dope, St. Per. Via. 

— Wnen the soul is sunk with cares, 

Exaltflhcrirt enlivening airs. Pope, St. Cecilia . 

1 St* Jtfoutry ; n song. 

.jjjfc, 41 «« The repeated air 
Of sad feleclTa’s poet, had the power- 

Tosave trie Athenian walls from ruih bare. Milton, P. R. 
13* The mien, or maimer, of the person ; the look. 

Her graceful innocence, her every air , 

Of gesture, o r least action, over-aw’d * 

/ Milton. P. L. 

Upr the air of youth 

Hopeful and cheerful, in thy blood shall reign 
.A m hoiy damp .pf cold and dry, 

Td \VfclgTf thV'snirit^ down : and last consume 

Ine balm of life. Milton , P. L. 

But, having; thetifc before us, beside the experience of all 
they knew, it is no wonder to hit some airs and features, which 
tlfSv haVe blissed. Drydcn , on TMmatick Poetry. 

There is sounding wonderfully divine in the airs of this 
•picture. Addison , Remarks on Italy. 

aftYiet all thy figures place, 

Jriwttitho aA air divine on every face. Pope, 

ogkboured manner or gesture ; as, a 

an*? ti gay air. * ^ # 

JVliom Anrus follows, willi a fawning air ; 

within, and proudly popular. Drydcn , JEn* vfc 

viv t ^. c ' i . e &ort beauties, which last but foi*n 

; as. the different airs of an assembly, upon the sight 
ef an Uhexjwcted and* unconiinavotject, some particularity of 
it pawmn, some graceful action, a Bmile, a glance of nh 
I0 ® J 
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.eye, a disdainful look, a look of gravity r and a thousand other 
, such like things. J) r ydcn, Dufrdnoy. 

Their whole lives were employed In intrigues of state/ and 
they naturally gave themselves airs of kings, and princes, of 
which the ministers of othfr^ options are only the representn- 
lives. t Addison, Remarks qh Italy. 

To curl their waving Hairs, . 

Assist their blushes, and inspire their airs. ' / r Pope. 

Jie assumes uud affects an entire set of very different mrs ; 
he conceives himself a being of a superiour nature. . ' : Swift. 

15. Appearance. *• * 

As it was comimmicntcd with the Air of a secret, it Won 
found its way into the vArld. Pope, Dcd. fcjlajw of the Lock. 

16. [In horsemanship.] Airs denote the artificial or 
practised motion of a managed horse. Chamber * , 

To Air. v. a. [from the noun air.] 

1. To expose to the air; to open to the air. % 

The otlifrs make it a matter, of small commendation in 
itself, if they, who wear it, do nothing else but air the robes, 
which their place requircth. Hooker , v. ao. 

Fleas breed principally of straw or mats, where thferc hath 
been a little moisture, or tin* chamber and bed-straw kept 
close, and not aired. Bacon, Natural History, No.. 69#. 

We have had, in our time, experience twice or thrice, 
when both the judges that sat upon the jail, and number's of 
those that at&nded the business, orwer^prosent, sickened Upon 
it. and died. Therefore, it were good wisdom, that, in such 
cases, the jail were aired, before they were brought forth. 

Bacon, Natural History, No. 914. 

As the ants were airing their provisions one winter, up 
cuincs^a hungry grasshopper to them, and beg* a charity. 

• I* Estrange, Eahlrs. 

Or wicker-baskets weave, or air the cofti. Drydcn , Virgil. 

2. To gratify, by enjoying the open air; with the 
reciprocal pronoun. 

Nay, stay a little 

Were ycu lint riding forth to air yourself , 

Such parting were too petty. Shahspenre, Cy vibeline. 

I ascended the highest hills of Bagdat, in order u» pass tin? 
rest of the day in meditation and prayers. As I was here air- 
ing myself oil the tops of the mountains, I fell into n prefound 
contemplation on the vanity of human life. Addison, Sftct?. 

3. To air liquor* ; to warm them by the fire: a terni 
used in conversation. 


4. To breed in nests. In this sense it is derived from 
any, a nest. It is now out of use. 


You may add their busy, dangerops, discourteous, yea, and 
sometimes despiteful stealing, one from another, ot the eggs 
and young ones; who, if they were allowed to air naturally 
and quietlv, there would be store sufficient, (to kill not only 
the partridges, but even all the good housewives (thickens in a 
country. Corvids Survey if CortnttaU. 


A'irbam/ocN.* n. $. [from air and bqUootity A 
machine, filled with air, whicli mounts to' a iibti- 
sidcrablc height. See Balloon. ‘ w * 

A'irbladder. n. s, [from air and bladder J. , ^ 

1. Any cuticle or vesicle filled with air. . .. { f . 

The pulmonary artery and vein pass aloqg the sui^^s, of 
tli esc airbladders . in an infinite uumoer of rauiificarions. \ 

J ; ' Ajbiitlhuit Qri Alinwnts. 


2. ITie bladder ih fishes, 5 by the’ tibfitriftlSojo ibid 
dilntqtidri of 4 Whic^, tlfey vaty b'^opeVtilA of 
thMr VeigftV to tftat of thefir bulk^ am d ri^rd^* Kll/ 
Tholigii the aMdftdvr in fishes seen^ W sVini- 

mhigfict soifie lire {d fdnrfedfcktd "skr i Ur‘* 

A'i (tdj. M^Stn of the aift w x ' t * \ f* 

Andf ste ! tfi£ ^>1 k>-lj * i ' 

Imputdeot of the Mfooir*j t J» >* fthgt&k h JA+dltifolpkin. 

A'lR-MnMxtxG&Aimrti epdj.dt[frakf^^dt ond^Wt^.] 
Ddyingdhti.wirtdlsh^ no-uv)^ 

yVobr stately apd wttMming tofrfcn \* v^i 

SafiUpetff, T/. P, I. 
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AiBBuivT. adj. [from air and build.'} a ' r > 

without any solid foundation. 

• . Hence the fbol’s paradise, the statesman's scheme. 

The (rirlu'lt castle, and the^goldfen dream, 

The timid’s romantick wish, the chymist’s flame, 

And poet’s vf.jp n of eternal fame. Pope , Dunriad. iii. 

Air-prawn, adj. [from air and drawn.'] Drawn cr 
painted i'u air : a word not used. 

This is the very painting of your fear, # 

This is the air-drawn dagger, which, you said, 

Led you to Qjkipcaii. • % Shatepearc , Macbeth . 

A'ir EMURAOih).* *dj. [from air and embraced .] 

He, like an alL pnfblding canopy. 

Fram'd the vast concave of the spangled sky ; 

And in the air-emkrared w'aters act 

The basis of his hanging cabinet. Sandy s, Ps. 104. 

A'irek. n. s. [from To&ir.] He that exposjs to the 
air. 

A'ikiiole. n. s. [from air and hole .] A hole to admit 
. the air. « 

Airiness, n. s. [from airy.] 

1. Openness ; exposure to the air. 

2. Lightness; gaitty; levity. 

The French have indeed taken worthy pains to make clas- 
sick learning speak their language ; if they nave not succeeded, 
it must be imputed to a certain talkativeness and airiness repre- 
sented in their tongue, which will never agree with the sedatu- 
ne:* of the Romans, or the solemnity of the Greeks. % Felton. 

A'iring. ». .s', [from air.] A short journey or ramble 
to enjoy the free a ir. 

This little fleet serves only to fetch them wine and corn, and 
to give their ladies an airing in the summer-season. Addison. 

Ai'rless. adj. [from air.] Wanting communication 
with the free air. 

Nor stony tower, nor wdla of beaten bras?, 

Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron. 

Can be retentive to the strength of spirit. 

Shahxpcarc, J. Cctsar. 

A'irung. h.s. [from air, for gaycty.] A young, light, 
thoughllo&s, gay person. 

Sonic more there be, slight air lings , will be won 
With dogs, and horses, and perhaps a whore. M. Jonxon. 

A'irgun.# w. s. A gun so contrived as to be 
charged with air, instead of j>o\vtlcr. Diet. 

A'irpoise.# n. 5. An instrument to measure the 
weight of the air. 

Mr. Ilookc had read in the minutes of the last meeting, 
that he had contrived a barometer, by which an infinite num- 
ber of small mutations of the air might be discovered, which 
would be wholly invisible and insensible by the more common 
mrpt&cs. Hitt. Royal Soe. iii. 363. 

A'ir pump. n. s. [from air and pump.] 

A machine by whose means the air is exhausted 
out of proper vessels. * The principle on which it is 
bikilt, is the elasticity of the air ; as that on which 
the waterpump is founded, is on the gravity of the 
a;r. The invention of this pprious instrument is 
ascribed to Qtto tie Qgcrick, consul of Magdo 
bourg* in 16$^ J^iit his machine Inbpured under 
sove^ defects* the force } necessary to work it was 
very great, aruljhe progress verj r slow; it was to 
be kept under water*, pm! aUffffed of no change of 
subjects for experiwent^v , Boyje, with the 
^assistance of Dr. Hooke, removed several rncon- 
veniencies ; though, still, the working was laborious; 
by reason* of the pressure of the atmosphere at 
every cxsuctloif. %his labour has been since 
removed ’by Me. Htt#k$bce, who, by adding a 
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second barrel and piston, to rise as the other^ell, 
and fail asdt rose, made the pressure of the atmos- 
phere on the* descending one, of fis much service 
as it was of disservice in the ascending .one. Vfeani 
made a further improvement, by reducing the 
alternate motion of the hand and winch to a circular 
one. Chambers. 

The air that, in exhausted receivers mrpumps, is ex- 
haled from minerals, and flesh, and fruits, and liquors, is 
as true uml genuine as to elasticity and density, or rarefaction, 
as that we respire in ; and yet this factitious air is so far firom 
being fit to be breathed in, that it kills animals in a moment, 
even sooner than jhe absence of air, or a vacuum itself. Bentley. 

A'irshaft. 7 t. s. [fyom air and shaft.] A passage for 
the air into mines and subterraneous places. 

By the* si liking of an airshaft , the air hath liberty to circu- 
late, and carry out the steams both of the miners breath and 
the damps, which would otherwise stagnate there. Roy. 


A'ir-stirkjng.# adj. [from air and stirring,] That 
which puts the air in motion. 

— This plague was staid at last 

By blasts of strong air-stirring Northern wind. 

Mays Lucan, q. C. 

A'l n-TitREATE*yNG # # adj. [from air and threaten * 
A fine compound, and well adapted* in the follow- 
ing ancient description.] Threatening the air. 

As from air-threat' ning tops of cedars tall. 

The leaves, that whilom were so fresh and green, 

In healthless autumn to the ground do fall, 

And others in their rooms at spring arc seen : 

So proudest states, among- 1 the sftites of men. 

Now mount the lofty tup of fortune’s wheel, 

Now full again, now firmly stand, now reel. 

• Mir.for Mag.p.rfi' 

A'irv. adj. [from mV; aereus 9 Lat.] • 

1. Composed of air. 

The first is the transmission, or emission, of the thinner and 
more airy parts of bodies ; ns, in odours and infections : and 
this is, of all the rest, the 1110-t corporeal. Macon. 

2. Relating to the air; belonging to the air. 

There are fi-lies that have wings, that are no strangers to 
the airy region. • Moyle. 

3. High in air. 

Whole rivers here forsake the fields below, 

And, wondering at their height, through airy channels flow. 

Addison. 


4. Open to the free air. • a 

Joy’d to range abroad in fresh attire 
Through the wide compass of the airy Spenser, 

5. Light as air; thin; unsubstantial; without soli- 
dity. 

I hedd ambition of so airy and light a quality, that it is but 
a shndow’f shadow'. Shukspeare, Hamlet. 

Still may the doe the wandering troops constrain 
Of a ry ghosts, and vex the guilty train. Dryaen. 

6 . Wanting reality ; having no steady foundation in 

truth or nature ; vain ; trifling. ^ 

Nor think with %ind 

Of airy threats to awe w hom yet with deeds 

Thou can’bt not. Afiift©^* J*. £. . 

Nor (to avoid such meanness) soaring high. 

With empty nmud, and airy notions, fly. Rotcowtmtm . 

1 have found a complaint concerning the scarcity of money, 
which occasioned many airy propositions for die remedy of it* 

Tnuple, Miscellanies. 

7. Fluttering l loose; as if to catch the air; full of 

levity. 4 . / 

The pain tew draw their nymphs in thin and airy Habits ; 
fcit the weipht of gold^pd of qmbrqidiwte* is reserved for 
queens and goddesses. * , Dryde*. 

* By this nameofladi^ % means nil young persons, slender. 

jnA delicate : as ortn yt&phs and 

Nanais.* Mryde*. 
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t. Gay; sprightly; fuli of mirth; vivacious; lively; 
spirited ; light of heart. 

He that is in&rjr and mry otdfcore, wien he sees a sad tem- 
per, on the sea, or dance* when God thunders from heaven, 
regards not when God sneaks to all the world. lip. Taj/lnr. 
A i BY- FI, y j . & adj. [from ait' and Flying like air. 

Behoves no more 

%tt sidelong to the geutly*waving wind, 

To lay the wdl-tun’d instrument reclin’d, 

From which with wry-flying fingers light, 

Bbyond each mortal touch the most refin’d, 

The god of winds drew sounds of deep delight, 

Whence with just cause the harp of liolus it hight. 

2 'homqpn, Cant, of I ml. c. i . 
AiUY-i$fcHT.% adj. Light as air. Milton, in his 
accustomed manner, writes it aery . 

His sleep • 

Was aery-light, from pure digestion bred, J I i/ton ,.P. L. v. 4 . 
Aisle.^ n. 5. [Thus the word is written by Addison, 
but. perhaps improperly ; since it seems deduciblc 
. only from either a tie, a wing, or alter, a path, and 
is therefore to be written aile, Ur. Johnson says ; 
but perhaps Addison had in mind the Latin ascetic, * 
used for uhv. V. Du Cange.] -The walks in a church, 
or wings of # a quire. • • 

The abbey fa by no means so magnificent as one would ex- 
pect from its endowments. The church is one huge nef, wilh 
a double slide to it ; and, at each end, is a large quire. 

Addison. 

There arc also alec ccclcsiarum , which we meet with in 
Church-writers; as we corruptly call them the ides of 
* churches , &i\ • Abp. Sancroft , Seem. p. 152. 

The Latin Church called them ailce, wings; thence the 
French, lex ailes; and w'c more; corruptly, Has ; from their re- 
semblance of the church to a dove. 

Sf G. Wilder's lh'xcript. of Anr. Churches , p. 82. 
Ait, o£jJSyoht. tf. s. [supposed, by Skinner, to be 
corrupted from isltt.] A small island in a river. 
<fJUTAGE. n. s. [Fr.] An additional pipe to 
water-works. Diet. 

To Ake.^ v. v. [from dx&9 Or. and therefore more 
grammatically written ache. Say. ace, Germ, ach.] 

1. To feel a lasting pain, generally of the internal 
parts ; distinguished from smart, which is commonly 
used of uneasiness in the external parts; but this is 
no accurate account. 

To sue, ond he deny’d, such common grace. 


To sue, ond he deny’d, such common grace. 
My wounds ake at you ! # 

Let our finger*«fa% s^ul it endues 
Our other healthful members with a sense 


Shakspearc. 


Of pairt. Sln/kspearc. 

Were the pleasure of drinking accompanied, the .very mo- 
ment, with that sick stomach and aking head, which, in sonic 


men, arc sure to follow, I think, no body would ever let wine 
touch his lips. Locke. 

His limbs must ake , with daily toils opprest, 

Jre long-wish’d night brings necessary rest. Prior . 

It is frequently applied, in an improper sense, to 
the heart ; as fihe heart akes ; to imply grief or 
fear. Shakspearc has used it, still more licentiously, 
of the soul. 

My soul akes 

To know when two authorities arc tip, 

. Neither supreme, how soon confusion 

Mmt enter. Shakspearc , Coriol. 

Here shame dissuades him, there his fear orevails, 

And each, by turns, his aking heart assails. Addison . 

However men may put the best face upon things, yet 
' certainly there is no such pain as an aking angry conscience 
under a merry aspect. Soulh, Serin, viii. i*?8. « 

Aki / H.+ a$j. [From a and kin, perhaps corrupted 
front ,qf 9 1 1’. of kin .] 

Ip Related to; allied by blood : used of persons. 
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c I ds not envy thee, Pamela; only I wish, that, being thy 
sister in nature, I were not to fhr off akin in fortune. Sidney. 

2. Allied to by nature ; partaking of the same pro- 
perties : used of thirigp* - 
The cankered passion of erivy is nothing akin to the silly 
cnyv of the ass. If Estrange, Fables. 

Some limbs again in bulk or stature • 

Unlike, and not akin by nature. 

In concert act, like modern friends, 

Because one serves the other’s ends. . < Prior. 

lie separates it from questions with which it may have 
been complicated, and# distinguishes it from questions which 
may be akin to it. Watts, Imp. of the Mind. 

Al, Attlk, A dale,'}" do all seem to be corruptions 
of the Saxon /Epel, noble , famous ; as also, Ailing 
and Ad ling, arc corruptions of TEpelmj, noble, 
splendid, famous. & 

Al , Aid, being initials* arc derived from the 
Saxon Ealb, ancient ; ami so, oftentimes, the ini- 
tial all, being melted bv the Normans, from the 
Saxon ealb. Gibson's Camden . 

Al is also the Arabick prefix to many of our 
words; n^s, al-coran, al-covc , al-chymy, al-m thick, 
al-manuck, &c. 

A'i.au aster, n. s . [aAa|3arfov.] A kind of soft mar- 
ble, easier to cut, and less durable, than the other 
kinds ; sonic is white, which is i^ost common ; sumo 
ofthe colour of horn, and transparent; some yellow, 
like honey, marked with viens. The ancients used 
it to make boxes for perfumes. Savory. 

Yet I’ll not shed her blood, 

Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, 

And smooth us monumental alabaster . Shakspearc , 

A'laijastek. adj. Made of alabaster. 

I cannot forbear mentioning part of an alabadcr column, 
funnel in the ruins of Liviu’s portico. It is of the colour of 
fire, and may be seen over the high altar of St. Marin in C ’a 10- 
pi tell o ; for they have cut it into two pieces, and fixed it, in 
the shape of a cross, in a hole of the wall ; so that the light 
passing through it, makes it look to those in the church, like 
a huge transparent cross of umber. Addison on Italy. 

Ai.a'ck. interject . [This word seems only the corrup- 
tion of alas.'] Alas; an expression of sorrow. 

Alack ! when once our grace we have forgot, 

Nothing goes right; we would, and we would not. 

Shakspearc , Measure for Measure . 
At thunder now no more I start. 

Than at the rumbling of a cart: 

Nay, what’s incredible, alack! 

I hardly hear a woman’s clack. Swift. 

Ala'ckaday. interjection. [This, like the former, is 
for alas the day.] A word noting sorrow and me* 
lancholy.;* 

Ala'cuiousi.y. adv. [from alacrious , supposed to be 
formed from alacris ; but of alacrious I have found 
no example.] Cheerfully; without dejection* 
Epamingndas alacriously expired, in confidence that he left 
behind him a perpetual memory of the victories he had at- 
chiovcd for his country. Government oftkts Tongue. 

Ala'ciuousness.# n. s, [from alacrious .] Briskness, 
liveliness. 

To infuse some life, some alacriousfttss into you, for that 
purpose, I shall descend to. the more sensitive, quickeping, 
enlivening part of the text. < Hammond , Berm, p. 553. 

Ala'crity. n. s. [ alacritas , Lat.j Cheerfulness, ex- 
pressed by some outward token; sprightliness ; 
gaiety; liveliness; chcerlul wiijihgoess. 

» These orders were, on all sides, yi elefed unto with no less 
alterity of mind, than cities, unable to hold out any longer, 
arc wont to shew when they take ^conditions, such as' it liketh 
himitp offer then% which hath them in the narrow Straits of 
advantage. ‘ % Hooker , 
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Giveinc a bowl of wine; 

I lmvc not tluit alucrilu of spirit, * • \ 

Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have- Skakspcnre. 

. He that now bis sea should find a shore. 

With fresh alacrity, and fores reqpw’d, 

Springs upward. ^ . Milton, P*L * , 

Never did iffon more joyfully obey, 

Or sooner understood the sign to fly : 

With such atac/ity they bore away, , 

Asif, to praise them, all the states stood by. Drydcn. 

A LA MIRK. ?/. .<?. The lowest note but pne in 

Guido A retine’s scale of musiek. 

She run ttafeiggh nil the keys ifcin a-tdmi-rc to double 
gammut. **V Guyton, Kates on D. QuLr. p. S; ( . 

Alamo'de,^ aefo. [rf la mode, Fr.] According to tlie 
fashion : a low word. It is used likew ise by shop- 
keej^fe for a kind of thin silken manufacture. 

H QFalninudrs art 1 bid table shapings of he? mind tp aiJ changes 
of occurrences or condition ; when wooed, not scf>rn fid ; when 
wed, not imperious or various; in abundance, ly od crate ; in 
straightenings, content or patient. 

IV/iit/qcA', Manners of the Eng. p. ^54. 

. ‘The principal branch of the ala mode [style] is the prurient, ;i 
style greatly advanced and honoured of late by the practice of 
persons of the first quality. 

wlrhulhuot and Pope , J\l. Senbi. vt™ Hat*;. 

AljJuN !)• adv* [from a tor at , and land.] At land; 
landed; on the dry ground. 

He only, \yith the prjnpe his cousin, were east aland , far off 
from the place whither their desires would have guided then;. 

% Sidney, 

Three more, fierce Eurus, in his angry mood, • 

Dash'd on the shallows of the moving sand. 

And, in mid ocean, left them moor'd aland Drydce. 

ALA'RM.'j" //. s. [from the French, a l' cinr.e, to 
arms; as ctier h I'urme, to call to arms.] 

1. A cry by which men are summoned to th«r arms.; 
as, at the approach of an enemy. 

When the congregation is to be gathered together, you shall 
blow, but you shall not sound an alar 01. Numbers. 

God himself is with us tor our captain, and his priests with 
sounding trumpets, to cry alarms against you, C/mtn. xiii. 12. 

The trumpets loud clangour 
Excites us to arms, 

With shrill notes of anger. 

And mortal alarms . Dry den. 

Taught hy this stroke, renounce the war's alarms. 

And learn to tremble at tin* name of arms. Pope, Iliad. 

2. A cry, or notice, of any danger approaching ; at*, 
an alarm of lire. 

3. Any tumult or disturbance. 

’ Crowds of rivals for thy mother's charms, 

Thy police fills with insults and alarms. fope 9 Odyssey 

4. A clock that strikes an alarm. 

If a stranger open it, it aetteth an alarm a-going, which the 
stranger cannot stop from running out. * 

Y Marq. IV arrester. Cent, of Inv. 72. 

The alarm in the watch will awaken men to a reflection 
upon thp art of its contriver. Spencer , on Prodigies, p. 1 24. 

To Al&'hm. v, a . [from alarm , the noun.] 

1. To call to arms. . 

2*. .To disturb t a% with the approach of an enemy. 

; The wasp the hive alarms 

With louder hums, and with unequal arms. Addison . 

3. Toaurprise with the apprehension of any danger. 

Wheil rage misguides me, or when fear alarms. 

When pain dist^sses, or when pleasure charms. Tickell. 

4. T^tJSsturb in general. 

Hie in,VCuj^w^rnsVd the briny flood 5 
Upon his stern a^wny Centaur stood, 
who h&v'daiiMi and threatening still to throw, 

haiuft dpfonft* 4 the teas Wow. Dfyafrn. 

AiAitMBia^^S^. 1 jjfcom dla/trm and bell: ] Hie, tori 1 
that is rung attbe approach of an enemy. 
vol. i. 
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On the gates alannbetls, or wafcchbclls, twenty pound weight 
of metal ^ Mtkbn, Hist. qf Mpscovm, ch. 3. 

The alarmbell rings from our Alhambra . * 

And, from the stilts, son ad drums andatfjffilles. liryden. 

Alarming, particip. aap [from dlann,] Terrifying ; 
awakening; surprising; as, an alarminjg indulge; 
an alarming pain, * "‘V, , 

Alarmingly**?? ctilv. I11 an nlnrfamg manner. 

Alarmist.-# n. s* He who excites un alarm. 
word is quite modern, 

Alaumcost. n. $. [from alarm and post. ] The poSV-Ot 
place appointed to each body of men, to appear at, 
u hen an alarm shall happen. 

Ala mr watch. ^ v. s. [from alarm and watch.] A 
watdi that strikes the hopr by regulated movement; 
nil alarum. 

You f-hall have a gold (dartitwalc/i, which, as there may b? 
sKi!! awake you. Str T. Herbert, Mew. 

This rtlat ion is in prosecution of what i;» formerly men- 
tioned, coucrrning the clock c»r alarm match his Majesty in- 
tended to dispose of. I fad. 

At, \ , iutm. , | v n. s. [corrupted, as it scorns, from alarm.] 
See Alarm. 

Now are our Iwowb bound with victorious wreath*-, 

O f ,r bruised tu'ini hum* up for monuments, 

Our siern alar, nun charg'd to merry meeting. 

• S&akbpiaftf Hen . V. 

His Ma;v*ty fid most worthily und prudently ring out the 
ale ran, -hell, to awaken all other prineca. 

J l aeon. Charge in the Slur-Chamber, 

Til at Ainulro might better bear. 

Sh. f - sets a drum at either ear; . * 

And loud or gentle, harsh or sweet, 

Are but t!i’ alarums which they beat. Prior. 

To At.aV.i m. v. a, [corrupted from To aim m.~\ See 
Alarm. * 

With (‘red murder 
(Alarum d hy Iii^ acntinel the wolf, 

Vv hoae howl’s his watch) thus with his stealthy pace* 

Moves like a ghost. Shahs prove, Macbeth* 

Ala's, inlay . \jnlu<, Fr. ri/laes, Dutch.] 

1. A word expressing lamentation, w hen wc use it of 

ourselves. • 

Hut yet, alas / O but yet, alas / our haps, be but ban! Imps'. 

Sid 'ley. 

Alas J how little from the grave we claim ? 9 
Thou but preserv’st a form^pd I a name. Pope. 

2. A word of pity, when used of other persons!^ ‘ 

Alas / poor Protheus, thou hast entertained ^ 

A fox to be the shephertf of thy Iambs. ^ # Shak*pea*\ 

3. A word of sorrow and concern, when used of 
things. 

Thus saith the Lord God, smite with thine hand, nnd stamp 
with thy ibot, and say, Alas ! for all the cril abominations of 
the house of Israel. Ku kic 1 . 

Alas / both for the deed, and tor the cause 1 Milton. 

Alas ! for pity of this bloody field ; 

Piteous indeed must be, when I, a spirit, 

Can have, so soft a sense of human w ocs. ^ Dryd^n. 

Ala# the day. inter}. Ah, iTnliappyday ! * 

A/as t f ie day l I never gave him cause. Shaftspcare, 

Ala* a day! \ 011 have ruined iny poor mistress: you hnvp 
made a gap in her reputation ; and can you blame her if she 
make it up with her husband? • . v * -jCbijfljnrtw. 

Alas the while, inlay. Ah! unhappy time kv 

All as the sheep, su^h Was the shepherd’s look ' 

For pale and wan he Was, ( alas the tvh'de J ) 

May seem he lov'd, or else some care he took. fyenscr. 

Aj/ate.-J' adv. [from a and late.] . Lately no long 
time ago. "* 

^ T sawe stondyng the goodly portress, 

Win chc axed me, from whence I .caifte Mate. 

Hawes, Tower of Doctrine, ch. ; 
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They all lock themselves up (date ; 
vOr talk in character. * B. Jonton , Scj . ii. 

Where chilling frost a/afeefcd nip, ^ 

There fla&neth now a fire 

Where deep disdain bred noisom hate. 

. There kmdleth now desire. Greene, Ditlie of Doralicia . 

Ai^aternu#/* n. s. [In botany.] Evergreen privet. 

The alaternus , whie|ft we have lately receive* 1 from the hot- 
test parts of Languedoc, thrives with us in England, as if it were 
an indigene. Evelyn, 

n. Lat.] A surplice ; a white linen 

Refitment worn by priests ; as Dr. Johnson observes; 
but it differed from thp modem surplice, as it was 
worn close at the wrists, like as the lawn sleeves of a 
bishtfp now arc. 

Each priest adorn’d was is a surpliefc white ; 

9 The bishops donn’d their albs and copes of state. # 

Fairfax , Tasso , ii. 4. 

They [the bishops] shall have upon them in time of their mi- 
nistration, besides their roehet, u surplice or alb, and a cope or 
vestment. linbrick of K. Edw, VI. 

A / lbatross.* n. s. A south sea bird. 

We saw a great number of sea birds, particularly albatrosses. 

Hawkesworth' s Voyages, • 

Albe'. ■) adv. [a coalition of the words all be it so, 
ALBERT. 3 Skinner,] Although ; notwithstanding ; 
though it should be. 

Ne wou*d he suffer sleep once thitherward 
Approach, albe his drowsy den was next. Spenser. 

This very thing is cause sufficient, why duties belonging to 
each kind of virtue, albeit the law of reason teach them, should, 
notwithstanding, be prescribed even by human law. Hooker, 
v One whose eyes, 

Albeit unused to the melting mood. 

Drop tears, as fast as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinal gum. # * Shukspcare. 

He, who has a probable belief, that he shall meet with thieves 
in such 4 road, uiinks himself to have reason enough to decline 
it, albeit he is sure to sustain some less, though yet consider- 
able, inconvenience, by his so doing. South, Scrm, 

A'lbiCORE.% n.s, A sca-fisb. 

The alhicore that followcth night and day 
The flying-fish, and takes them for his prey. 

Davors , Set rets of Angling, ii. 

Albifica TiON.* n . s. [from alffus and Jio.’] A che- 
mical term for making white. 

Our lainBcs brenning bothe night ami day, 

To Wing about our crafte if fJmt we may : 

OuSQKmrneis eke of calcinati^^ 

And of watered alhiji cation. Chaucer, Chan, Yeoman's Tale, 


Albige'nses.#^ n. s, A sect^o called from Albi, in 
Upper Langueclotf, where they originated. 'Hiey 
^forbad the eating of flesh, condemned matrimony, 
mid denied, as the Romanists say, that mo>n ought 
to make any external profession of their Yaith. 

Anselm Fayditt, a troubadour of the eleventh century, wrote 
a ftorfof satirical drama called the Heresy of the Fathers, 

„ “ Hcregia del Preyres,” a ridicule on the council which con- 
Vfemncd the Albigcnset. War ton. Hist, Eng. Poetry, i. 36. 

Albugineous: 
white of an egg. 

Eggs will freeze ui the albugineous part thereof. 

liroum, Vvlg. Err. 

I opened it by incision, giving vent first to an allfugincuus, 
then to white concocted mutter'; upon which the tumour sunk, 

Wiseman's Surg. 

ALBUGO, n,s . [Lat.] A disease in the eye, by 
which the cornea contracts a whitendfcs. The same 
with leucoma. 

A'lbum*# n*s, [Lat.] A book, in which foreigners 
- - have long been accustomed to insert the autographs ‘ 
of celebrated people. Or* I Iowcll quaintly ex- 
plains it, (l A sift all leger booke fairely boqnd up 
10 


[elbugOy Lat.] Resembling the 
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* 

table-book will, wherein when they [travellers] 

* meet with any person of note and eminency, apt! 
journey or pension with him any time, they, destfre 
him to write his name ^ith some short sentence, 

* which they call the mot of remembrance.” , Instruc- 

tions for Foreign Travel, p. S3- * ' * 

The composer of this work, in his begging scraps $ 1 J| about, 
I ‘know not by what means, seems to have lighted on a merry 
definition of an ambassador, which above eight years before, 
nassiitg by that wav* I had chanced to set down, at my friend’s, 
Mr. Christopher Fleckamor, in his album of friends, after the 
German custom, ( a wmlc paper book used by the Dutch for snrh 
kind of mottos) which was worded tlms : Legatus est vir bonus 
peregre missus ad mentiendum reipub. causa. 

Sir II. Wotton , Lett, to M* Velscriis. 

A'lburn colour, fi. s. See Auburn. A 

Alca'ick.# adj. Signifying jhe measure of velle used 
by die poet Alcseus. 

There b the smaller Alcaick verse with a molosse interposed 
in that noble place in the Revelation, which consists of strong 
and harmonious measures. • Black wall, Sac. Class, ii. ioo. 

Leave things so prostitute, 

Ami take th* Alcaick lute, 

Or thine own Horace, or Anacreon’s lyre. 

* B. Jons on to Hime/f. 

Alca'ick.# n. s. The verse itself, consisting of two 
da&yls and two trochees. 

Take away that foot kb) A «*<* froyi thin a*V? kb) $n<n- 
Xtuft frcxxea. Rev. x. 14. and you have that fine Alcaick t 

9 • "Ehm kb) /Ixfiktun a^AAi* if. 

Black wall, Sac. Class, ii. joi. 

He has a copy of Akaicks extant in an Oxford collection on 
the death of Camden. 

War ton, Notes to Milton's Smaller Poems, p. 429. 

A'lcahest. n. s. An Arabick word, to express an 
universal dissolvent, pretended to by Paracelsus and 
Hclmont. Qiiincy. 

Alca'id. 71 . s . [from a/, Arab, and the head.] 

1 . In 13arbary, the governour of a castle. 

TWakaid 

Shuns me, and, with a grim civility, 

Bows, and declines my walks. Dryden . 

2 . In Spain, the judge of a city, first instituted by 

the Saracens. Du Cange. 

ALCANNA, n. s. An Egyptian plant used in dying; 
the leaves making a yellow, infused in water, and a 
red in acid liqueurs. 

The root of alcanna , though green, will give a red stain. 

Brown, Vulg.Err. 

Alciiy'mioal. adj. [from alchymy.'] Relating- to al- 
chymy ; produced by alchymy. 

The rose-noble, then current for six shillings and eighfcpcnce, 
the alchymilts do affirm as an unwritten verity, was mode by 
projection or multiplication akhymical of Raymond Lully in 
the tower of London. Camden, Aem. 

Alciiy'mically. adv. [from akhymical.] In the man- 
ner of an alchymist ; by means of alchymy. 

Raymond Lully would prove it alchymicoUy. Camden. 

A'LCHYMisT.-f* 9i. s. [from alchymy.] One who pur- 
sues or professes the science of alchymy. Chaucer 
calls sucji an one, an alchyntister. 

To solemnize this day, the glorious sun 
Slays in his course, and plays die alchymist. 

Turning with splendour of his preeijpua eye, 

The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold. Shak*peare,/C,John. 

Every alchymist knows, that gold Wifi endure a vehement 
fire for a long time without any chauge 5 and after it has been 
divided by corrosive liquors, into invisible parts, yet may 

f presently be precipitated so as to appear in its own form. Grew. 

AtcHYMi'sTiCAi-# atfj. Acting like an alchymist; 
practising alchymy. _ " ' 
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The alckymistieal cabathta, or cabaHstfc&l ajchttaiats, have 
extracted tne name, or number, whether you trilfL&tft of the 
word Jehovah, after a strange manner. Lighlfoot, Mitcell. p.o. 

• As the first sort of legislators attended to th& different kinds ■' 

of citizens, and oombined them ihto one commonwealth, the 
othem, the metaphysical and aUhemisCxcal legislators, have taken, 
the direct conftjry course. Burke. 

To A'liftHYMiZE.# v. a . [from alchymy .] To trans- 
mute, _ • 

hfot that you feared the discolouring cold 
Might alchymize their silver into gold. Lovelace , LucoP. p. 7. 

A'LCI IYM Y.^ tu s. [of a!, Arab, and x ^-l 

1. The more Sublime and occult part of chymistry, 
which proposes, for its object, tlic transmutation 
of metals, and other important operations. 

There is nothing more dangerous than this deluding art, 
whichachangeth the meaning of words, as alchymy doth, or 
wouUrdo, the substance o( metals, maketh of aiy thing what 
it listeth, and bringeth, in the ctld, ail truth to nothihg. 

• Hooker, 

O he sits high in all the people's hearts : 

And that which would apncaa offence in us. 

His countenance, like richest alchymy , 

Will change to virtue, and to worthiness. Shakspcare , J. Cers. 

Compar'd to this. 

All honour's mimicKf all wealth alchymy is. • Donne . 

2. A kind of mixed metal ; used for spoons, aiul 
kitchen utensils. 

White alchymy is made of pan-brass one pound, and arseni- 
cum tliric ounces; Or alchymy is made of copper and auripig- 
mentum. Bacon, Phyx. Bern. 

They bid cry, 

With trumpets regal sound, the great result : 

Tow'rds tlu: four winds, four speedy cherubim 
Put to their mouths the sounding alchymy , 

By herald'* voice explained. Milton, P. L. 

A'LCOHOL. n . s. A11 Arabick term used # by chv- 
mists for a high rectified dcphlegnmted spirit of 
wine, or for any thing reduced into an impalpable 
powder. Quinn/. 

If the same salt shall be reduced into alcohol , as the chymists 
speak, or :ui impalpable powder, the particles and intercepted 
spaces will lie extremely lessened. Boyle. 

• Sal volatile oleosum will coagulate the scrum on account of 

the alcohol , or rectified spirit which it contains. Arbuthnol. 

Alcoholization, n. s. [from nlcoholizc . ] The act 
of alcoholizing or rectifying spirits ; or of reducing 
bodies to an impalpable powder. 

To A'lcohoi.ize. v. a. [from alcohol.'] 

1. To make an alcohol; that is, to rectify spirits till 
they are wholly dephlogmated. 

2. T° ’Comminute powder till it is wholly without 
roughness. 

A'LCORAN.T vu $. [at and koratt , Arab.] The 
book of the Mahometan precepts, arid credenda. 

If dug would satisfy the conscience, we might not only take 
the present covenant, but subscribe to the council of Trent ; 
yea, and to the Turkish alcoran ; and swear to maintain and 
defend either of them. Saundenon against the Cor . 

Dryden furnishes an example of the present ac- 
centuation of this word. But in our elder poetry 
the accent is on both the first and second syllables. 

And he allow'd to be the better man, 

In virtue of his holier alcoran . Hind and Panth . ver. 708. 

For by the holy Alcoran I swear. Trag. of Solimanand Per . 

Accursed Soliman, profane alc 6 ran. Ibid. 

Alcora'nish.* aaj. [from alcoran.] Relating to 
Mahometanism. 

What thtiy want in architecture, they supply in reliques ve- 
nerably accounted of for .entombing the carcases of some alco~ 
ranieh doctors* ‘ 1 Sir T. Herbert , True. p.«*9.i 

I have called t)>e akoranish Arabick a hodge-podge or jum- 
ble of several corrupt Aiftlccts of the Hebrew. 

^ ParkhnrH, Heb. Lcjt. Pref. 
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Alc'ove. - | v n. s. [akoba., Span, alkove , Dan. But 
originally from the Arab, alkobba . V. Dict. de la 

Lengua CastelJ^na, por la R. Acad.JJspan- And 
Bp. Patrick on^Numlfes, xxv. 8.] W A rdfeess, or 
part of a chamber, separated by an estfade or parti- 
tion, and other corresponding ornaments; in %hich 
is placed a bed of state, and sometimes scats to en- 
tertain company. Trcvm. r. 

The wearied champion lull'd in soft alcove*. 

The noblest boa*»t of thy roinantick groves. 

Oft, if the muse presage, shall he be seen 
By llosarnunda fleeting o’er the green, 

I11 dreams lie hailM by heroes’ flighty shades, 

And hear old Chaucer warble through the gladca. Tickell. 

Deep in a rich alcove tile prince was laid, 

And slept beneath the pompou^colonnadc. Pope, Qdyxst. 

Of the**?, eighteen were let into the bed-chamber : but they" 
stood at the furthest end of the room. The ladies stood with- 
in the alcove. Burnet , Hid. of hut own Tune , 1688. 

2. A recess in gardens or pleasure grounds.* 

OJifden’s proud alcove, 

'rile bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love. Pope, 

A'lder. n. s . \jihiufn Lat.] A tree having loaves re- 
sembling those of the hazel; the male (lowers, or 
katkins, are produced at remote distances from tlie 
fruit, on the # s:ime tree ; the fruit iswSquainose, and 
of a conical figure.* The species are ; 1. The com- 
mon or round-leaved alder . 2. The long-leaved 

aidin' . 3. Tlie scarlet alder . These trees delight in a 
very moist soil. The wood is used by turners, and 
will endure long under grouyd, or in water. MUIqj \ 
Without the grot, a various sylvan scene 
Appear’d around, and groves of living green ; 

Poplars and alders ever quidrinj* play’d. 

Anil nodding cypress form'd a fragiwiUshadc. Pope, Odyss . 
Aldekli'evesiv}- adj. supcrl. [from aider, of all; 
correspondent with ealpa the gen. plural of eal, Sax. 
all ; and often formerly used in composition with 
adjectives of the superlative degree, as aide) best, al- 
derlrst , Prompt. Parv. alderxvorst, Gower ; and 
lievc, dear, beloved.] Most beloved; most dear. 

The mutual conference that my mind hath had. 

In courtly company, or at my heads. 

With you, mine aldrrlievest sovereign ; . 

Makes me the bolder. Skakxpeare , lien. VI. P. II. 

A'LDERM AN.*f* n. s. pfrom aid, old, and mctoi, Sax. 
ubopman, princeps , primarius. Burke uses earl-dor- 
man , from the Sax.*eapl. See E.\ldeiiman.] 

1. The same as senator, Cowct. A governor or ma- 
gistrate, originally, as the name imports, chosen on 
account of the experience which his age had given 
him. 

Tell him, myself, the mayor, and alderman. 

Arc come to have some eonf’rencc u ith his grace. Shakspcare. 

Though my own alderman confcrr’d my bays, . 

To me committing their eternal jiraise; ^ 

Their full-fed heroes, their naqpck 

Their annual trophies, and their monthly wars. Pope, Dun. 

2. In the following passage it is, I think, improperly 
used. 

But if the trumpet’s clangour you abhor, 

And dare not be an alderman of war. 

Take to a shop, behind a counter lie. Dryden, Juv. Saf. 

Alderma'nity.# n. s. [from aldeinnan.] This un- 
common \?ord is twice used by Ben Jonson, and in 
both instances with his accustomed facetkmsness. . 

1 . The behaviour and manners of an aldernian; 

He has rich ingredients in him, I warrant you, if they were 
extracted ; a true receipt to make an alderman* an’ he wen* 
brought well upon, according to art. — I would fein see an 
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alderman in chimin ! that, is, a treatise of aldermanily, truly 

’ written. J 1 Staple of News, A. iii. 

The society of aldermen. ^ 

Thou y^oTufeuJ canst draw f$gh thy fjirec s, ami fight dry 
The battles of thy aldermamty ; 

Without the hazard of a drop of blood, 

Mon? than the surfeits in thee that dny stood. 

itfc Under tooods, Speech arc. to Horace. 

A'ldeemanlike.#^*#. In the manner of an alder- 
man. 

Last of all came the curate and barber upon their mighty 
pftiles, and with their faces covered, till in tt grave posture, and 
with oxi%Ulvrmanlike pace, travelling no faster than the slow 
steps of the heavy" oxen permit red them. 

■'*** Shellcn, Tran of D. Quiv . i. iv. ao. 

ATnERAtAft I.V. adv. [from aldcnnan.] Like an al- 
r> . dcVnvun ; belonging to fin alderman. 

These, and many more, sufle red death, in cnv\* to their vir- 
tues and superioar genius, which emboldened them, in exigen- 
cies (waiting an alder manly discretion) to attempt service out 
of the common forms. Swift , Mlsvcll. 

A'tPEHN. adj. [from alder.'] Made of alder, 

Then ahitra boats fir^t plow’d the ocean. May, Virg. 

AXE. ». s. [calc, Sax.] 

i. ' A liquotir made by infusing malt in hot water, and 
then fermenting the liqueur. f t 

You must be. seeing christenings. Do von look for ale and 
cukes here, you rude rascals? , Shahs peace. Hen. VI / /. 

The fertility of the soil in grain, and its be in: not proper for 
vines, put the Egyptians upon drinking ale, of which they were 
tin? inventors. A> oat l not. 

* 2 . A merry meeting used in country places. 

That ale is festival, ;yipear*» from it> sense in coiuposi ( . a> *u ; 
as, among others, in the words Lcet-alc, Lamb-ale, Whinon- 
alc, Clerk-ale, and Church-ale. 

IV art oft. Hid. Kiig. Poetry, iii. uS. n. 

And all the n rigid lyushood from old records 
Ofwitiek^roNcH^b drawn from Whitson lords, 

And their authorities at wakes and ales. 

With country precedent ;, and old wi\es tales. 

We bring you now. B. Jouson. 

A'le-bench.# it. s. [•* Good ale never wanted ;i friend 
upon the bench” JJr.J . IV h ite’s Sr nmm a! Paul's 

Cross ( 1 6 1 5 ), p. 25.] A bench in or before an 
alc-houbc. 

'loo many there be, which upon the a! 
places, deli gat to set forth certain epu-tion not so much p e- 
taining to edification us to vain-giorv and lie win: forth of their 
cuimifig ; a.ul so unsohcrly to reason and dispute, that when nei- 
ther pert will ifivo place to othcr,the\ fall to chiding and conten- 
tion, and sometimes Aom hot words to furtlur inconvenience. 

• Uomiucs, b. Asihi** ( 'odtnlnau 

'Tin' sort 


Sit on theii 1 ale-bench with their cups und cans. 

Si r Jdm Old rattle, i. 1. 
A'ufoteRRY. ft. s . [from ale and berry.] A beverage 
mado by boiling ale with spice ami sugar, ami 
sops of bread : a word now only used in conver- 
sation. 

>neir alej prric.% cawdles, possets, each ofie, 
%lULv.ibs^iliWeWfl«Milki%' pale, 

Ait what arc compos’d of a pot of good ale. Beaumont. 

A'LTl-nnEWEH. ft. s. [from ale and brewer.] One that 
- professes to brew ale# ' 

The summer-made miilt brews ill, and is disliked by most of 
Our alv-brt tv trs. Mortimer ’* Husbandry. 


A'le-conneh.^* v.s. [from ale and con.] An oificcr in 
the dty of London, whose business it # i» to inspect 
tj^e jneasuics of publick houses. Four of them are 
chosen of' rechosen annually by the common-hall 
of the city ; and whatever might be their uee for- 
merly, their places are now regarded ohly a» sine- 
cures fq? decayed citizens*,. # 
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Such inspee^pra of the quality as well as quantity 
of ale, are not confined to the city of London, as Dr. 
Johnson would insinuate in thepreccdingparagniph, 
but are r.till in existence in Cheshire, who are ap- 

1 minted at the lord's coiftt-lect, and possess tho privi- 
ege of lasting or drinking a limited fticusurqq&evcry 
publick house, at cert. li 11 limes in the year, . ^ 

Hendhnrouglt*, tithin»men, aleconners, and .sidesmen, we ap- 
pointed, in the oaths incident to their offices, to he likewise 
charged to present the offences [of drunkenness.] 

^ Act of Park ix Jac. /. ch. 7. 

A'lf.cost. n. s. [perhaps from ale and costas, Lat.] 
The name of an herb. Did. 


Ai.e'ctryomaxc y, or Ai.e'ctoromancy\ «.• s. [efte*- 
lj)v(av and pavltf.] Divination by a cock. Did. 

A'le~feu.# aelj. Fed with t^le. ** 

Tln^milt-sop issue of this high-soaring sire, you shall perhaps 
find in Ids bed, elacl in steel bodies [boddir’c] to hinder the 
growth of Ills ale-fed corps. Stafford, Niobe, ii. 63. 

A'leoaii. n.s. [from ale and eager, sour. ] Sour ale; 
a kind of acid made by ale, as vinegar by wine, 
which has lost its spirit. 

A'j.eoeu. (fdj. [allegrc, Fr. alotris, Lat.] Gay; 
cheerful : sprightly ; a word not now used. 

Coifee, the root and leaf hctlc, and leaf tobacco, of which 
the Turks are great taker:,, do all condense the spirits, and 
make them stiong and nicker. • Bacon, Nat. Ilist. 

I'o Al^'ooe.%’ r.a . [Old Vr. allege r, aleger, to ease or 
alleviate.] To lessen ; to assuage. Dr. Johnson 
has given this obsolete word (and with a mistaken 
etymology) as the pretended verb afig#r f which Mr. 
Mason positively asserts to be in the passage cited 
from # Spenscr, though probably an errour of the 
press, or an intended countrified accent for alegoe. 
The fact is, neither Dr. Johnson nor Mr. Mitton 
have attended to the true reading of the poet, which 
in the genuine editions is alegar, and not alipyy. 
fjpeuser also writes allegge ; but not all- dge, which 
is the reading of a bad edition, and has misled 
Mr. 1 lonelier. Sj)cnser copies Chaucer iji the usage 
of this old word, und Uses also the substantive 
alrygeanace. 


'i'hc.t slmll alcgirc this bitter blast, - 

And slake the v, inter -or row. Pad orals, Mwh. 

A't Minor, n.s. [from ale andhooph, licwl.J Gronml- 
ivy, so called by our Saxon ancestors, as being their 
chief ingredient in ale. An herb. 

Ak hoof or ground ivy, is, in my opinion, of the most ex- 
cellent and nijpst general use und virtue, of any plants we have 
amomnts. 


among us. Temple. 

A'LEiiousE.f' n. s. [Sax. ealhuj\] A house where file 
is publickly sold; a tipling house. It is distinguished 
from a tavern, where they sell wine. 

'i'hoii, most beauteous inn, 

Wh v should hard-favoured grief be lodg’d in tliec, 

When triumph is become an alehouse guest ? Shaktpiarr. 

One would think it should be no easy mdf, tor to bring tin v 
man of sense in love with an alehouse ; ind(Sll of *5n mucli 


* v • icm/n i ciunui^ iu mese iiiiiMincCn. CiOUUi, 

Thee shall each alehouse, thee each gillumse mourn, ’ '< 
And answ’ring ginshops sowrer sighs return. Pnpc* 

A^lehoumk-kbepek. fu s. [from aUhaisc md keeper.] 
Ife tluit keeps ale publickly to sell* * 

9 Ton resemble perfectly the two alehouse-keepers in Holland 
who were at the sunie time burgomaatfer^df the t6wn, and t««<c<i 
one Mother t bills idjtcniatcly. . ■*' LcHei . to ^ Jt 

Jm Vi' 
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AL^jcnight. ii.s. [tjrom ale and kwghi.]A pot-fcom- 
patiion; a tipler : a word now out of uscu 
# The old aJcknigfits of England were well dcpiuntcd by Han- 
ville, in the ale-house colours of tb&ttime. Camden. 

Au&'MBicK.'f- n. s. [from al t Arab, and a par- 

ticular sort # <jf vessel.] A vessel used in distilling, 
consisting of a vessel placed over a fire, ill which 
is contained the substance to be distilled, and a ©on- 
cave closely fitted on, into which the fumes arise by 
the heat ; this cover has a beak or spout, intfl which 
the vapours rise, and by widely they pass into a ser- 
pentine pipe, which is kept cool by making many 
convolutions in a tub of water ; here the vapours art* 
Condensed, and what entered the pipe in fumes, 
corpjgj out in drops. 

Though water may be rarefied into invisible vgpours, yet it 
is not changed into air, but only scattered into minute parts ; 
which meeting together in the alcmheck , or in the* receiver, do 
presently return into such water as they constituted before. 

• Boyle. 

Ale'ngth.^ adv. [from a for at, and length.'] At 
full length; along;, stretched along the ground. 
Anciently written on length. • 

These wordcs said, she slrevght her on lettglh, and rested 
awhile. Chanter. Test, of Lore. 

ALE'llT.^ adj. [Fr. alette , perhaps from at act is, but 
probably from b Cart, according to art or rule, 
Dr. Johnson says, lint, in these etymologies, lie 
is not successful. — The word seems to be of mili- 
tary origin; and though it is supposed by Major 
James, in his Military Dictionary, to be 46 formed 
44 of the French a and airte, the French formerly 
4 * writing airte for air , so that, alert e menus soine- 
44 thing continually in the air, and always ready to he 
44 put in motion ; ” the word, 1 say, is not derived from 
such a strange combination, but from the military 
language, both of the French and Italian. 44 E*tro 
d Vertc, to observe or watch from a high place, to 
lie in wait,” Cotgrave’s Fr. and Eng. Diet. 1632. 
in V. arte, a watch-tower. 44 Stare aVcrt a , to be 
watchful,” Florio’s Ital. Did. 1598. Hence the 
Spanish phrase, 44 ale) /a," ready prepared, put in 
order, Minsheu’s Span. Diet. 1599. Mr. Tooko, 
who has traced the etymology to the Italian phrase 
<draia, which he refers ultimately to the Latin 
erigere , without noticing the existence of tin* 
phrases in the dictionaries which I have named, or 
knowing that the word was in use among us as a 
military word early in the 17th century, is angry 
with Dr. Johnson for saying that alert has a con- 
temptuous meaning also, which it certainly has, and 
which is not disproved by. Mr. Tookc’s production 
of the French phrase, a Vhertc, meaning in an creel 
posture*"] 

1. In the military sense, on guard ; watchful ; vigilant; 
ready at a call. 

In this place die prince, finding his rutters alert, (as the 
Italians say,) with advice of his valiant brother, he sent his 
trumpets to the Duke of Alva, &c. 

Sir Roger William , Act. of the Low Countries, ( 16x8.) p. 7 7- 
He wa$ always alert and attentive to the claims of friendship 
and benevolence. Graves's Recoil, of Shen stone, p. 1,5,6. 

2. In 'the common sense, brisk; pert; petulant; 

smart ; iiftplying sonjg degree of censure and con- 
tempt. . # 

I saw an alert yitoH (rahow, that cocked his hat upon n friend 
of his, and accostcdlum; WcJb Jack, the old prig is dead at 
last. ' '\s? * Addison, Spectator. 
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Why how now Doll Diamond, you’re very alert; 
h it your French breeding has made you ho pert? 

Swift, Verses edited bt/ Dr. Barret, p. 9 
Alf/rtness. n. st: [from alert.] The ^alitYof beiu 
alert ; sprightliness ; per tn ess. . v A 

That alertness and unconcern for matters of coming life, a 
campaign or two would infallibly have given him. “* * 

Addison, Sped at or. 

Ale-stake.# n.s. [from ale and s/ah ■<».] A stnkg.&t 
up before an ale-house, by way oi sign. Some luivc 
mistaken the meaning of this word, and called it a 
may-pole, as if the ale-stake never witir adorned 
with garlands. Originally, a bush, perhaps of ivy, 
was the tliing>chosen for the sign. Skelton calls it 
an ale-pole. 

A gcrland had ho set to uporfhi* hede. 

As grot nf [if] it were for an ale-stake. 

Chaucer, Prol. Cnnterh. Talcs. 
Like* ;i true alc-strdcc , he tells you w here the best ale is. 

Comment o. the Miller's Talc, &c.p. j 
ATetaster. n. $. [from air and taster.] An officer 
appointed in every rourlicct, and sworn to look to 
the assize and the goodness of bread and ale, or 
beer, w ithin the precincts of that lordship. Cowcl. 
A'llvat. w. s. [fron Pair and tvtf.] Thejstub in which 
the ale is fermentet[. * 

Ai.f/w.# n.s. Shouting, or crying aloud, of which 
last word Mr. Boucher supposes it a variety or cor- 
ruption ; and considers it the same word as what 
since Spenser’s time has been, and still is, written 
halloo. 

Yet did she not lament with loud a 1 rn\ 

As women wont, but with dcfcpe ^ghes and singulfes few. 

F. (f v. vi. r 

A'lewasiieo. adj. [from ale and t im/i.] Steeped or 

soaked in ale : not now in use. 

What i» beard of the general’s cut, and a horrid suit of the 
eamp, will do among foaming battles and ate washed wits, is 
wonderful to he thought on Shalspvarc. 

A'l.Ewm:. n. s. [from air anil ici/e.] A woman that 
keep** an alehoust*. 

IVrhap.s he will swapper and hector, and threaten to beat and 
butcher an ale wife, or take the goods by force, and throw them 
the bud halfpence. Swift, Draper s Leilas. 

Alexanders, n.s. [ymyrnium. Lilt.] The imam of a 
plant. 

ALexander’s-foot. vms. The name of an herb. 
Alexa'ndhink. ?/. s. A kind of vPrse borrowed from 
the French, first used in a poem called Alexander. 
They consist, among the French, of twelve and thir- 
teen syllables, in alternate couplets ; and, among us, 
of twelve. 

Our numbers should, for the most part, he lyrical. For va- 
riety, or rnthcr where the majesty of thought requires it, thfy 
maybe stretched to the English hrroick of li\e feet, and iMBie 
French Alexandrine of six. # >..<■*** »* * * •+ Dry Jen . 

Then, at the last, an only couplet (Vaught 
With some unmeaning thing they call a thought, 

A need less. Ale.raiu! rine ends the song, 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 

% *F'P v i Rssay on Criticism. 
AuvXa'ndrjne.# adj. Relating to the verso so called. 
The harmony of his [Boileau’s) numben, as far as Alexandrine 
lines will adm^ Dr. Warton, 1 Css. cn Pope, i. 199. 

Ai.extph aumacal. * adj. [ See Alexipharwok.] 

* That which possesses an antidote. 

A prosperous cmidirion hath such a secret poison in it, as 
against which no medicine hath been sufficiently alaxipharwacal. 

Dean Picrctfs Srrm. 29 th Alapy 1661. p. 12. 
A LEXiniA^RMict adj. [from :incl pl^otnov.] 


« to 
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That which drives away poison; antidotal; that which 
opposes infection. * f 

Some antidotal quality it may have, since not only the bone 
in the heart, but the horn ofta deer, is alexipharmick. 

, Brown, VuJg. Err . 

‘Jt should be written alexipharmick; as alexiphar - 
rft&cal is, and as derivation requires. 

Alsxite'rjcal, or Alexite'rick. adj. [from aVcfew.] 
That which drives away poison ; that which resists 
fevers. 

A'lga.’KA* s. [Lat. alga.'] Sea-weed. 

Ocdftnus was garlanded with alga , or sca-grass ; and in liis» 
hand a triefent. r B. Jont%n, Masques at Court. 

With alga who the sacred altar strews ? 

f Ifryden, Astr. Red. v. iao. 

Ai/GAT^.-f" ado. [Sax. aljcafcep, all-ways » Gate is 

the same as iria ; and still used for way in tlie 
Scottish dialect, and in the North of England. 
See Agate.] On any terms; every way. Now 
\ obsolete. 

Nor had the boaster ever risen more, 

But tliat*ltenaldo's horse cv'n then down fell, 

And with the fall his leg oppress'd so sore. 

That, for a mmc, there must he algatfs d^cll. Fairfax. 

A'IX 3 feBRA.w. 5. [an Arabick word of uncertain ety- 
mology; derived, by some, from Gcher the pliiloso- 
pher ; by ^ome, from gejr, parchment ; by other s, 
from algekista , a boncsetter; by Menage, from 
algiabarat , the restitution of thing's broken.] A 
peculiar kind of fcritlimelick, which takes the 
jK quantity sought, whether it be a number or a 
line, or any other qqautKy, as if it were granted, 
and, by niejns^d^one or more quantities given, 
proceeds by consequence, till the quantity at 
first only supposed to be known, or at least some 
power thereof, is found to be equal to some quantity 
or quantities whicli are known, and consequently 
itself is known. This art was in use among the 
Arabs, long before it came into this part of the 
world ; and they arc supposed to have borrowed it 
from the Persians, and the Persians from the In- 
vdians. "The first Greek author of algebra was 
Diophantus, who, about the year 800, wrote thirteen 
boots. In 1494* Lucas Paeciolus, or Lucas de 
Burgos, a cordelier, printed a treatise of algebra, in 
Italian, at Vcritce* He says, that algebra came 
originally from the Arabs. After several improve- 
ments by Vieta, Oughtred, Harriot, Descartes, 

- Sr Isaac Newton brought this art to the height at 
whijch it still continues. Trevoux and Chambers. 

It would surely require no very profound skill in algebra, to 
Reduce the difference of niaepcnce in thirty shillings. Sw/jl, 

i. Renting to algebra; as, an algebraical treatise. 

, 2. CoritateflJtopcrations of algebra ; as, au algebraical 
comput.ationu\_ 

The velocities offetanescent or nascent quantities arc sup- 
posed to be expressed! both by finite lines of a determinate 
magnitude, and by algcufaicUl notes or signs. 

Bp. Berkley, Analyst , § 36. 

! j^^EBRA'isT. 7 us. [from algebra .] ^ person that 

'understands or practup the science of algebra. 

. <S When wny dead body is found in England, no algebraist or t 
• untiphdrer can use more subtle suppositions, to find the demon- 
• stratipndr cipher, than eve|y unconcerned person doth to find 
tfe# murderers. , Graunf* Bilfy of Mortality. 
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Confining themselves to the syuiljitick and analytic^ me- 
thods* of geometricians and algebt Vai, they nave tod* much 
narrowed the rules of method, as though every thing wow to 
be treated in mathematical farms. ■ ; Watts, Logfc/c. 

A'LGIl). adj. [algim% $at.] Cold; chill. * Did. 

■*Algi'dity. 7 n. s. [ft-oih algid.] Chilnes§> cold. 

A'lgidness. 3 • ^ iDicl . 

Awh'fick. adj. [from algor, Lat.] That which pro- 
duces cold. Diet. 

A'LCxOll. n . s. [Lat.] Extreme cold ; chilncss. Did. 

ATgorism .^7 w. 5 .s[ Arabick words, whicli are used 

Algorithm. 3 to imply the six operations of aritn- 
mctick, or the science of numbers. " Ab Arabibus 
nomen algorismi accepimus, pro praxi arithmetics 
per figuras nunierales.” Wallis.] 

I send jiow to my good daughter Clement her nlgorisme 
stone.* Sir T. More, Lett, to bis Dough. Marg . 

Let this poor figure of algorism trouble no divine ne wise man. 

Martin on the Marriage of Priests, sign.G.ii. b. 

He [Gcrbert| certainly was. she first who brought the algorithm 
from the Saracens, and who illustrated it with such rules as the 
most studious in that science cannot explain. 

IVuriou, Hist . Eng. Poetry, iii. 46. 

Algo'se. adj. [from algor, Lat.^ Extremely cold ; 
chill. Did. 


Aluuazi'l.# n. [Span.] An intcriour officer of jus- 
tice ; a constable. • 

The corregidor, in consequence of my information, has sent 
this algitazil to apprehend you. Smollett, Gil Wax. 

A LI AS. f adv. 

1. A Latin word, signifying otherwise ; often used in 
the trials of criminals, whose danger has obliged 
then^to change their names ; as, Sinison alias Smith, 
alias Baker; that is, otkendsc Smith, otherwise 
Baker. It ib also applied to places; and generally 
to any persons known, or supposed to he known, by 
a second name. 


What nation formerly knew not the acts of Englishmen better 
than themselves? otherwise, Polydore Virgil had not under- 
took, to our shame and prejudice, the English chronology ; nor 
Vmtegan, alias Rowly, the confidence to render well-nigh all 
tlm considerable gentry of this land, from the etymology of 
their names, Tcutonicks. Sir T. Herbert, Travels, n. 396. 

1. [Ill law.] A writ of capias, issued a second time. 

If the sheriff cannot find the defendant upon the first writ of 
capias, there issues out an alias writ. Black$tonr. 

A'mri.* n.s. [A law term adopted by us from the 
Lat. alibi, elsewhere. It is found also in the old 
French, • with the same meaning. V. IloqiMort, 
Gloss, de la Langue Rom.] 

The pica of a person charged with crime* who, to 
prove himself innocent, alleges, that, at the time 
stated in the accusation, he was at some place remote 
from that in which the fact was said to have been 
committed ; the plea to invalidate the testimony, or 
supposed act, of a person, alleging that, at the time 
mentioned in the proceedings, be was at some place 
distant from that which had been specified. 

A'lible. adj . [alibilis, Lat.] Nutritive; nourishing; 
or that which may be nourished. Bid. 


aa/. \jauenus, 

. Foreign, or not of the same family or land* 

The mother plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own. '• ; Dry den 

brom native sqgl . * ^ 

Exil’d by fate, torn from the tenderanbrace 
Of his young guiltless progeny, hcTOfcs 
Inglorious shelter in an alien land. Philips 
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2 . Estranged from ; not allied to ; ad#rrie to; witfi the 
particle/row, and sometimes to, but improperly, 

9 To declare my mind to die disciples of the firfe, by a similitude 
not alien from their profession. v Av Boyle. 

The sentiment that arises, it| V conviction of the deplorable , 
. state .of nature, to which sin reduced us; a weak, ignorant 
creafttrf , alien from God and goodness, and a prey to the great 
destroyer. Rogers, Serm. 

They encouraged persons and principles, alien from ouf re- 
ligion and government, in order to strengthen their faction. 

«V Swift ,*Misccll. 

A'lien. n. s, [ alienw } Lat] % 

1, A foreigner; not a denison; a man of another 
country or family ; one not allied ; a stranger. 

In whomsoever these things are, the church doth acknow- 
ledge them for her children : them only she holdcth for aliens 
and s&ngers, in whom thejc things are not found. Hooker . 

. JS it be prov'd against an alien, • • 

gfefeeks the life of any citizen, , 

The' party, ’gainst the which he doth contrive, 

Shall seize on half his goods. Shakspeare , Merch. of Venice. 

The mere Irish were not only accounted aliens, but enemies, 
so as it was no capital offence to kill them. 

Sir John Davies on Ireland. 
Thy place in counoil thou hast rudely lost, • 

Which by thy younger brother is supply’d, 

And art almost an alien, to the hearts 

Of all the court and princes of my blood. Shakspeare. 

The lawgiver condemned the persons, who sat idle in divi- 
sions dangerous to thfc government, as aliens to the coimnunit) , 
and therefore to be cut off from it. Addison, f beholder. 

2. [In law.] An alien is one born in a strange country, 
and never enfranchised. A man born out of the land, 
so it be within the limits beyond the seas, or of 
English parents out of the king’s obedience, so the 
parents, at the time of the birth, be of thfe king’s 
obedience, is not a lien. If one born out of the king’s 
allegiance, come and dwell in England, his children 
(if he beget any here) are not aliens , but deni sons. 

Court. 

To A'lien.^ v. a . {aliened Fr. alicno , Lat.] 

1. To make anything the property of another. 

If the son alien lands, and then repurchase them again in fee, 
the rules of descents arc to be observed, as if he were the origi- 
nal purchaser. Hale, Hist, of Common Lair. 

2 . To estrange ; to turn the mind or affection ; to make 
averse ; with from • 

The king was disquieted, when he found, that the prince was 
totally aliened from all thoughts of, or inclination to, the 
marriage. # Clarendon . 

3. It is also used without fronu 

Whether this disease may not alien and remove my friends 
— I cannot tel. Dmne, Devotions , p. 1 04 . 

He that is not ashamed of my bonds, not daunted with iny 
checks, not aliened with my disgrace, is a friend for me. 

Bp. Halt, Occ. Meditations, xxxiii. 

A'lienable. adj. [from To Alienate .] That of 

which the property may be transferred. 

Land is alienable , and treasure is transitory, and both must 
pass from him, by his own voluntary act, or by the violence of 
others, or at least by fate. Dennis, Letters, 

To A'lienate. v. a. [alictier, Fr. alieno, Lat.] 

1. To transfer the property of any thing to another. 
The countries of the Turks were once Christian, and mem- 
bers^ the church, and where the golden candlesticks did stand, 
though now they be utterly alienated , and no Christians left, 

Bacon. 

2. To withdraw the heart or affections; wkh the ar- 
ticle /roi»,Nwhqce the first possessor is mentioned. 

The manner of men’s writing must not alienate our hearts 
from the truth. * Hooker . 


All 

Be it never so true which we teach the world to believe, yet 
if once their affections begin to be alienated, a small thing per- 
suadeth them to change their opinions. Hooker . 

Ilis eves survey’d’ the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah. Mtiton,P.L. 

Any thing that is apt to disturb the world, and to afienate 
the affections of men from one another, such as cross and,, dis- 
tasteful humours, is, either exprew-lv^r by clear consequence 
and deduction, forbidden in the New Te^ratnent. Tvlotson • 

Her mind was» unite alienated from the honest Castilian, whom 
she was taught to look upon as a formal old fellow. Addison . 

A lienate, adj. [ali’vatus, Lat.] Withdrawn from ; 
stranger to; with the particle/row. * 

The Whigs are damnably wicked ; impatient for the death of 
the queen ; ready to gratify their ambition and revenge* by all 
desperate methods ; wholly alienate from truth, law, religion, 
mercy, conscience, or honour. • Swift, Miscell. 

Aliena T».# n.s. A stranger; an alien. 

Whosoever catheth the lamb without this bouse, he is an 
alienate . Stapleton , Forlrcsso of the Faith , fol. I4S. 

Alienation. ' f- n.s. {alienatio, Lat.] 

1. The act of transferring property. 

This ordinance was for the maintenance of their lands in 
their posterity, and for excluding all innovation or alienation 
thereof unto strangers. Spenser , State of Ireland . 

God put it into the heart of one of our princes, to gjhre a 
check to sacrilege?, ifer successour passed \ law, which pre- 
vented all future alienations of the church revenues. Alter Airy . 

Great changes and alienations of property, have created new 
and great dependencies. Swift, on Athens and Rome. 

2. The state of being alienated; as, the estate was 
wasted during its alienation . 

That darknesse which our sin causeth, in the alienation and 
absence of the light of God’s countenance, is, without his great 
mercy, the beginning of an utter exclusion from the bcatific&ll 
face of God. • m Bp. Hall , Rem. p. 42. 

3. Change of affection. ~ ^ 

It is left but in dark memory, what was the grouild of his de- 
fection, and the. alienation of his heart from the king. Bacon. 

4. Applied to the mind, it means disorder of the 
faculties. 

Some things are done by man, though not through outward 
force and impulsion, though not against, yet without their wills ; 
as in alienation of mind, or any like inevitable utter absence of 
wit and judgment. * Hooker. 

Aliena'toii.* n.s. [Lat alienator .] lie who trans- 

fers or alienates any thing. 

Some of the popish bishops were no less alienators of their 
episcopal endowments, than many other bishops of the protestant 
church proved afterwards, in the reigns of Edward the Sixth and 
Elizabeth. • Warton, Life of Sir V. Pope, p. 40. 

Ali'fe.# adv. A vulgarism for oh my life, or of my 
life ; meaning, I love as I love my life. Mr. Tyrwhitt 
thinks it an abbreviation of at life . 

I love £f ballad in print, adife; for then we arc sure they are 
true. r ‘ Shakspeare , WnU. Tale. 

Thou lov’st aJifc 

Their perfum'd judgement. B.Jpnson. 

AliTerous. adj. [from ala and fao, Lat] IljhvfTig 
wings. % ** - a Diet . 

Ali'gerous. adj. [aliger, Lat] Having wings ; wing- 
ed. # Did. 

To Ali'gge.'J' v. a. See To Alegge, which is the true 
word. • 

To Ali'ght. v. n. [alihtan, Sax. af-lichten, Dutch.] 

1. To come down, and stop. The word implies the 
idea of descending : as, of a bird from the wing; a 
traveller from his horse or carriage; and generally 
of resting or stopping. 

There ancient night arriving* did alight 
From her high weary waine. Spenser, F. Q. 

. - . There is alighted at your gate 
A young Vfepefiftn Shakspeare, Mer . of Venice. 
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Slackness breeds worms; buttbc 4we traveller, 
Though he ahshU sometimes* |£}U goeth on. 

When marching with hisfba#he walks till night ; 
When with his horse lie n^jgr will alight! 

When OedftJus, to fly the Cretan shore, 


Herbert* 

Denham . 


When BedaJus, to fly the Cretan shore, 

His heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore ; 

To the Cumean coast at length he tame, 

And here alighting lmi|t this costly frame. Dm/dcn, Mu. 

When lie was admonished by his subject to descend, he came 
down gently and circling in tfie air, and singing to the ground. 
Like a lark, melodious, in her mounting, and continuing her 
song till she ahghti; still preparing for a ‘higher flight at lmr next 
sally. $ -\ Dry den. 

When finish’d was the fight. 

The victors from their lusty steeds alight ; 

like them dismounted all the warlike truifl. Dryden. 

Should a spirit of superiour rank, a stranger to human nature, 
alight vipori the earth, what vftmld his notions of us he? 

AddisBu. Spectator. 

2. It is fisetl also of any thing thrown or falling; to 
.fall upon. 4 

But storms of stones from the proud temple's height, 

Pour down, and on our butter'd helms alight. Drydcn. 

Ali'ke^ adv. [from a and libel} With resemblance; 
without difference; in the same iyiuiuht; in the 
saute form. t)r. Johnson says, in some expressions it 
b$* the appearance of an adjective* but is always an 
Tbe first and fourth examples, which lit* 

S ' ves, have certainly this questionable appearance. 

’owever, alike is surely an adjective, as Mr. Mason 
lifts observed, in the sixth example from Fairfax. 

The darkness hideth not from thee; but the rdght ddnethas 
the day: the darkness and the light are both <e .b* to thee. 

I^uhn e\\x ; Y. 12. 

With thee conversing, T forget all time ; 

All seasons, and their change, all ph ase alike . Milton, P.L. 

Riches cannot reJMnroin the grave, 

Which clhmi.s nuke the monarch and flic stave. Dry. ten. 

Let us unite at least in an equal zeal for those ccpiiui doe- 
trines, which we ail equally embrace, and urc. alike concerned to 
maintain. At it: rimy. 

Two handmaids wait the throne: alike in place, 

But differing far in figure and in face. Pape. 

With him is Guclpho, as life noble mate. 

In birth, in acts, in arms, nhkr the rest# Fairfax , Tasso. 

Ali'ke-minded.# part. adj. Having the same mind. 

I would to God, not von only that hear me this clay, but all 
< our brethren of this land, w ere alike-winded ; we should not have 
such libellous presses, such unquiet pulpits, such distracted ho- 
flofnes. lip. Hall, Rem. p. 8a. 

A'LIMENT. it. s. [alimenfmH, Lat.] Nourishment; 
that which nourishes; nutriment; food. 

New parts are added to our substance ; and as wc die, \vc arc 
born daily ; nor can wo give an account, how the aliment is pre- 
pared for nutrition, or by what mechanism it is distributed. 

Glnnville ? See pm Seuntifira. 
All bodies which, by the animal faculties, can be changed into 
the fluids and «olidsof our bodies, are called aliments. Tn the 
largest sense, by aliment , I understand every thing which a hu- 
*utftn creature trikes in common diet ; as, meat, drink ; and season- 
mi; as, sab, spice, \ fn egar, Arlnthnot. 

A li me ' xyaT!** o o !•«// m ent . ] That which has the 
quality of aliment ; that which nourishes; that which 
feeds. 

The uun, that light imparts to all, receives 
From all his n ft mental recompense, 

In humid exhalations. Milton , P. L. 

Exccspt they he watered from higher regions, these weeds 
nnjst |o.-*e their a/t mental &up, mid wither. ^ Brown. 

1 li* iuvlustrumv, when the sun in Leo rides, 

Forget not, at the foot of ev'ry phnt, 

To sink a circling trench, and daily pour . 

A just supply of alnnmtal streams, 

Exhausted sup recruiting. Philips. 

Alime'ntally. adv. [from ft li mental!} So as to serve 
for riburishuient. 
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Th^ sul )stance^#fSd ia invincible by the powerfudest beat; 
and that not oiflv dlimentaUy in a subsfcSpti^l mutati on, but also 
medicamentally in auy corporeal tayrersioii. Brown, Frig. Frr. 
AijmeNtarineks. it. s. [fwxrx mime lUSty.} The qfta- 
lity of being iiUmentarvrtr of affording nourishment. 

/ w i>ict. 

Alimentary, adj. [from aliment!} ^ 

1. That which belongs or relates to aliment 

The solution of the aliment by mastication is necessary; 
without if, the aliment could not be. disposal for the changes 
which it receives as it puwth through the? anrnentary duct. 

# Arhulhnot on Aliments. 

2. That which has the quality of aliment, or the power 
of nourishing. 

I do not think that water supplies animal*, or oven plants, 
with nourishment, lmt selves for u vehicle to the alimentary pUr- 
ticies to convey mid distribute them to the several pMtsoi the 
body. ' r * Ray on the Creation. 

Of alimentary root*, some are pulpy and very nutritiOM^Ius, 
turnips and carrots. These have a fattening quality. v ’ 

* Arbnlknot on Aliments. 

Aijmknta'tiox. v. s. [from all mm/.} 

1. The power of affording aliment; the quality 1 of 

nourishing. 

2 . The state of being nourished by assimulation of 
mutler received. 

Plants do nourish ; inanimate bodies do not; they have an 
accretion, but no ahmrntatiw. % ' Baron, Nal. Hist. 

Aumi^niocs. adj. [from alimony.} That which 
nourishes: a word very little in use. 

Theplct Imra ri nders us lean, by suppressing our spirits, where- 
by they ?u\? incapacitated of digesting the Hf.wor.hugXmmowu 
into iiej.ii. Harvey on Cunts wnpti* w i. 

A'LIMONY. n. s. [alt mania, Lut.] Alimony signilhb 
that lwgal proportion of the husband 1 * estate, which, 
by the? sentence of the ecclesiastical court, is allowed 
to the wife lor her maintenance, upon the account 
of any separation from him, provided it be not 
caused by her elopement or adultery. AtjUflc , Paw . 

Before they settled hands and hearts. 

Till alimony or death them parts. Iludihras 

A'liquakt. adj. [alu/uaulm, Lut.] Parts of a number, 
which, however repeated, will never make tip the 
number exactly; as, 3 is an aliquant of 10, thrice 
3 being 9, four time-. 3 making 12. 

A'Liomnvf adj. [aliquot^ Lat.] Aliquot parts of any 
number or quantity, such as will exactly measure it 
without any remainder: as, 3 is an aliquot part of 
12, because, being taken four times, it will just 
measure it. 

It is supposing finite quantities to bo atiqiwt or canstitueiit 
parts of infinite ; when indeed they are not so. 

Clarke on the Attributes* p, 36. 
A'msh. adj. [from ale.} Resembling ale; having 
qualities of ale. 

Stirring it and beating down the yeast, gives it the. sweet 
afish taste. Mortimer , Husbandry . 

A'lituue, 9 i. s. [ alilura , Lat.] Nourishment. . Diet. 
Au've.'{~ adj. [from a and live . FormerLy written 
on live , i. e. in life: u For prouder woman is there 
qonc on lyvc” Chaucer, Tr. and Cress. B. 2.3 

1. In the state of life; not dead. 

Nor well alive, nor wholly dead they were. 

But some faint signs of feeble life appear. jPrydcn. 

Not youthful kings in battle seized alive, V 

Not scornful virgin 3 Who their charms survive; Pope. 

2. In a figurative aeftse, unextinguished; undestroyed : 

•active fin full force, ' * ' 

Those good ami iuarned men hot! reason to wish, that their 
proceedings aright -bo favoured, and the gttod aflfcction of such 
as inclined toward then), k Qjfcitlive. Hooker. 
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3* Cheerful; sprightly ; full of alacrity. ,, . 

8ho was not so nitich Alive the whole day, ff #he « lepfc more 
than six hours. ^ Clamsa. 

4* In a popular" sensed it is used only to add an 
emphasis, like the FrendSr du monde ; as, the best 
, man alive ; # Jhat is, the best, with an emphasis. 

. This sense 1 ms been long in use, and was once 
admitted into serious writings, but is now mcrfily 
ludicrous. 

A*d to those brethren said, rise, rise by-live, # 

4 And unto battle do yourselves address : 

For yonder conies the prowest knight alive. 

Prince Arthur, flower of grace and nohilcss. Spenser, F. Q. 

Tiie earl of Northumberland, who was the proudest man 
alive, could not look upon' the destruction of monarchy with 
any pleasure. Clarendon. 

John was quick and understood business, but no man alive 
was more careless iii looking into his accounts. • Anbnthnot . 

A'LKAHteST. n. s . A word used first by Paracelsus, 
and adopted by his followers, to signify an universal 
dissolvent, or lit pi our, which has the power of 
resolving all things into their first principles. 

Alkalescent, adj. [from alkali."] That which has a 
tendency to the properties of an alkali. • 

All animal diet is alkalescent or anti-acid. A rb id knot . 

A'LKALI. ir, s . [The word alkali comes from an 
herb, called by the Egyptians kali ; by us, glass wort. 
This herb they burnt to ashes, boiled them in 
water, and, after having evaporated the water* there 
remained at the bottom a white salt; this they 
called sal kali , or alkali . It is corrosive, pro- 
ducing putrefaction in animal substances, to which 
it is applied. Arlmthnol on Aliments.] Any sub- 
stance, which, when mingled with acid, produces 
ebullition and effervescence. 

A'lKali nk. adj. [from alkali .] That which lias the 
qua lilies of alkali. 

Any watery liqueur will keep an animal from starving very 
long, by diluting the fluids, and consequently keeping them 
from an alkaline state. People have lived twenty -four days 
upon nothing hut water. * Arbuihnot . 

To Alka'lizvte. v. a . [from alkali.] To make 
bodies alkaline, by changing their nature, or by 
mixing alkalies with them. 

Alka'mzate. adj. [from alkali .] That which has the 
qualities of alkali ; that which is impregnated with 
alkali. 

The odour of the fixed nitre is very languid; but that, 
which it discovers, being dissolved in hot wutci* is different, 
being of kin to that of other alkalkatc salts. Hoyle. 

The colour of violets in their s\rup, by acid Hquours, turns 
red, and, by urinous and alkalhate , turns green. Newton. 

Alkaliza'tion. n. s . [from alkali.] The act of 
ttlkatizating, or impregnating bodies with alkali. 

A'lkanet. ;/. s. [Anc/iusa, Lat.] The name of a 
plant. 

This plant is a species of bugloss, with a red root, brought 
from the southern parts of France, and used in medicine. 

. Millar. 

A'TsKEKE'NGL n. s* A medicinal fruit or berry, 
produced by u plant of the same denomination ; 
popularly also called ivinicr-cheny : the plant bears 
u near resemblance to Solanum, or Nightshade ; 
whence it is frequently called in Latin by that 
name, with the addition or epithet of vesicarium . 

' -Chambers. 

AZJC&RMEStrf* w. $, In medicine, a term borrgwAl 
from the-Arab^ denoting a celebrated remedy, of 
the consistent of ~ confection ; whereof the 
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kermes berries are the basis. The other ingredients 
are pippin-cyder, rose-water* sugar, ambergrease, 
music, cinnamon, aloes-wogd, pearls, and 
but the sweets are usually omitted, l^ie^cbnfectio 
alkermes is cliiefly made at Montpelier. Thegr&in, 
which gives it the denomination, is nowhere fnt|nd 
so plentifully as there. N Chambers . 

Christophnrus Ayrenis prefers bo/oar stone, and the con- 
fection of alkcrmes, before other cordials ; and amber in some 
cases : Alkermes comforts the inner parts, and bezoar stone 
hath an especial virtue against all melancholy affections. 

# Burton , Anal. Mel. p. 397. 

ALL.~{~ adj, . [Goth. allis> alls , /Ell, JEal, ealle, alle, 
Sax. off, Welsh*; al> Dutch ; alle, Gt*nn. Gi\] 

1. Being the whole hmnbcr > every one. 

Brutus i*an honourable man ; 

So arc they all , all honourable men. Shakspca / «, Jut. Cecs. 

To graze* the herb all leaving, 

Devour’d eacn other. Milton , P. L . 

The great encouragement oK all, is the assurance of a future 
reward. TiUot&on. 

2 . Being the whole quantity ; every part. 

Six da;>s thou slmlt labour, ami do all thy work. Dent. x. 13, 
Political power, I take to be a right of making laws with 
penalties, and of employing the force of the community in the 
execution of such*laws, and in the defence <*f the Common- 
wealth ; and all this only for the publick good. Locke. 

3. The whole quantity applied to duration of time. 

On those pastures cheerful spring. 

All the year doth sit ami ring ; 

And, rejoicing, smiles to see. 

Their green backs wear his li\ cry. m Crashaw. 

4. The whole extent of place. 

(.ratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, more than 
any limn in aft Venice. * Shakspearc, Alrrchant of Venice. 

Ai.l.^ adv. [Sec All, adj.] • 

1 . Quite ; coinplcidy. 

I low is n»y love all ready forth to come. Spouse r. 

Know, Home, that all alone Marcus did fight 
Within Corioli gate*'. Shakspearc. 

lie swore so loud, 

That, all amazM, tlie priest let fall the book. Shotspeare. 

The Saxons could call a comet a fixed star, which is all one 
witli stella ermila, or Ahmet a. Camden, Brittains. 

For a large conscience is all one. 

Ami siguijir-. the same with none. Hvdibra.,. 

Balm, from a silver box dfetiH’d around, * 

Shall all bedew the roots, ai^l scent the sacred ground. • 

* Drpdi n. 

I do not remember he any where mentions expressly the 
title of the first-born, but* all along keeps himself under the 
shelter of the indefinite term, heir. • * Lor/e. 

Justice uni) he furnished out of fire, as far as her >\\npl 
goes ; and courage ma\ be all over a continued blaze. 

Addison. 

If e’er tlie miser durst his farthings spare. 

He thinly spreads them through the publick square, 

Where, all beside the rail, ramiM beggars lie, 

Am! from each other catch tlu* dnlclul cr\. 

2. Altogether; wholly: without any other' 

deration. • *■' ** ” * m 

I am of the temper of jikh kings, who love to be id 
are alt fin* present moiict, no matter bow the) pa) it utter- 
ward. Dtpdcn. 

3. Onlv; without admission ot any thing else. 

W hen i dial l Vcd, ' ' ^ 

That lord, who^e hand must take my plight, shall wry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty. 

Sure I shall ncjgrr marry, like my sister, 

To love m\ father all. Shakspearc , K. Lear . 

4. Although. This sense is truly Tcutontek, but 
now obsolete. 

Do you not think tli’ accomplish men t of it 
Sufficient work one man's simple head. 

All were it ns the Ttst but simply w rit. 

< Q 
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5. It is sometimes a word of emphasis ; Nearly the 
aaine with ,/«*/; 

4 shepherd’* swain, say. did thee bring, 

f t m iMMtraving flock heftd; 

id, whan h» honour hath thee read. 

Crave pardon hr thy hardyhead. Spenser, Pastorals, 

6 . It was anciently in English what it is now in the 
other Teufconick dialects, a particle of mere en- 
forcement. 

He thought them six-pence all too dear. Song in Shahpeare. 
TeU ua what occasion of import 
Hath alt 90 loug^etained y ou from your wife. Shakspearc. 

7. It w$$ thus used, till the time of Milton, in con- 
positfon with /o, signifying entirely : which some of 
^ the editors of that poet affected, to improve into all 
too* But it is a common and forcible expression in 
our old language. It is found in our translation of 
the Bible, though some editions corruptly and 
improperly read “ all to break” as if the verb were 
in the infinitive mood. 

And a certain woman cast a piece of a milstone upon 
AbimeJech’s head, and alt-to [i. e. entirely] brake his skull. 

Judges, ix. 5 

Wisdom’s self 

Oft; feehs to sweet retired solitude; t m 
Wh«re, with taer best nurse, Contemplation, 

Site plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 

That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all-to ruffled, and sometimes impair’d. 

Milton, Comm , vcr. 380. 

8 . It is used with that y to signify a collection of 
similar tilings or occurrences. 

Snuff, or the fan, supply each pause of chat, 

With singing, laughing, ogling, and all that. 

• Pope , Rape of the Loch, C. 3. 

ALL.f Re S. - • ‘* wm 

The whole; opposed to part, or nothing. 

And will she yet debase her eyes on me ; 

On 'me, whose all not equals Edward's moiety? Shakspearc. 
Nought's had, all* s spent, 

Where our desire is got without content. Shakspearc , Mach. 

The youth shall study, and no more engage 
Their flatt’ring wishes for uncertain agp ; 

No more with fruitless care, and cheated strife, 

Chacc fleeting pleasure through the maze of life ; 

Finding the* wretched all they, here can have, 

But present food, and but a future grave. Prior. 

Our all is at stake, and irretrievably lost, if we fail of 
Success. Addison. 

2, Every thing. * » 

Then shall we'bcMfcws-crninm’d. — All the better : we shall 
be the more remarkable. Shakspearc. 

Up with my tent, here will I lie to night ; 

But where to morrow? — Well , all's one for that. Shakspearc. 

All the fitter, Lentulus : our coming 1 
f& riot for salutation 5 we have bus* ness. B. Jonson. 

That is, every thing is the better, the same, the 
*y$tter* 

^ceptrfiyjmLnowcr, thy giving, I assume ; 

And giadiier shall TWIgn, when in the end 
Thou shalt be all in all and I in thee, 

For ever ; and in me all whom thou lov'st. Milton 

They that do not keep up this indifferency for all but truth, 

f mt coloured spectacles before their eyes, and look through 
alse glasses. • Locke. 

3. The phrase and all is of the same kind. 

They all fell to work at the roots of the tree, and left it so 
little foothold, that the first blast of wind laift it flat upon the 
ground, nest, eagles, and all. V Estrange. 

A torch, snuff and all , goes out in a moment, when dipped 
in the vapour. Addison, Remark* 0 n Italy. 

4* . All is much used in composition : but, in most 
instances, it ie merely arbitrary; us, ail-commanding. 

I’l 
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Sometimes the words compounded with it, are fixed 
and classical; As, Almighty. When it is con- 
nected with a participle, it seems to be a noun ; ps, 
all-surrounding : in other cases an adverb ; as, all- 
accomplished , or completely accomplished. Of these 
compounds, a small part of those •which maybe 
found, has been inserted by Or. Johnson; onllu con- 
siderable addition is now made. There are indeed 
few adjectives or participles, which may not be found 
thus compounded. They abound in modern poetry, 
particularly in tb& of Thomson and Young. 

All-abandoned.# part. adj. Deserted by all* 

The causes were of no small, moment, which have thus 
beirmsked your singular beauty under so unworthy array, and 
conducted you to tnis all-abandoned desart. 

Skglton, Tr. of D. Qui.v, i. 4. 1. 

ALL-AifluoliRED.# part. adj. Detested by all. 

• WUl you again link nit 

This churlish knot 01 all-abhorred war? 

• Shakspearc, Hen. IV. p. 1, 

All-admiring.# pari. adj. Wholly admiring. 

Hear him but reason in divinity. 

And, all-admiring , with an inward wis^ 

Yu u would desire, the king were made a prelate. 

Shakspearc , Hen. V. i. i. 

All-ad vised.# part. adj. Advised by all. 

What you divine of the new edition of the Paradise Lost, 
just now upon the point of appearing, tnay perhaps prove too 
true.* I # agree with you, the editor prejudiced nobody in his 
favour by his specimen. He was all-advised to give such a one. 

Bp. Warbnrtoii s Letters , p. 13, 

All-approved.# adj. He who is approved by all. 

Why may it not lie free for me to break out into an higher 
strain, and under it [the philosophy of Platol to touch upon 
some points of Christianity; as well ns all-approved Spenser 
sings of Christ under the name of Pan ? 

More's Song of the Soul, Preface. 

All-atoning.# part. adj. Atoning for all. 

A patriot’s all-atoning name. Dry den, Abs. and Achitophel. 

The effects of incapacity, shewn by the popular, in all the 
great members of the commonwealth, are to be covered by the 
all-atoning name of liberty. Burke . 

All-rearing.'^* adj. That which bears everv 
thing, omniparous. 

O thou alt-bearing earth, 

Which men do gape for till thou cramm’st their mouths 
And chouk'st their throats with dust ; open thy breast. 

And let me sink into thee ! Marstm's Ant. and McUida . 

Whateier earth, all-bearing mother, yields 
In India east or west. Milton, P . L. v. 338. 

Thus while he spoke, the sovereign plant he drew. 

Where on tf? all-bearing earth unmarked it grew. Pope. 

All-beauteous.# adj. Completely beautiful. 

My fancy form’d thee of angelick kind, 

Some emanation of the all-beauteous mind. Pope , Eloii. ver. 62. 

All-beholding.# adj. That which beholck all 
things. 

So many sumptuous bowers, within so little space, 

The all-beholding sun scarce sees in all his race. 

Drayton* e Polyolh. S. 17. 

All-blasting.# part. adj. That which blasts, dc- 
fcrncs, or destroys all things. 
yLet his (dhblasting tongue great errors find ^ 

In Pallas’ bouse. Mar&totds Satires, sat. 4. 

All-changing.# part, adj . That which is perpetually 
changing. 

This same bias, thia commodity, 

This bawd, this broker, this all-changing word, 
c SJtahsjHwe, JC. John, ii. %. 

All-cheeuing. adj. That which gives gwety and 
• cheerfulness to ml* 
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Soon as the allrehcering sun % 

Should; in the f^thest cast, begin to draw * 

The shady curtains from Avrora's bed. Skaksptare. 

Ali/McommandIng. adj. [from all and command.] 
Having the sovereignty over all. 

lie now sets before them the high and shining idol of glory, 
the aU-commaittling image of bright gold. Raleigh. 

Ali>*c< 5 mplyi ng. # part. adj. Yielding or complying 
ih every respect. 

All bodies be of air compos'd, # 

Great nature's all-complying Mercury, 

Unto ten thousand shapes and forms % dispos'd. 

More'* Song of the Soul , App. st. a 8. 

All-composing.*!* adj. That which quiets all men, 
or every tiling. m- 

-The sweet peace of all-composing night. 

Crashttw's Poem*, p. 54. 

Wrapt in einbow'ring shades, Ulysses lies, % # 

His woes forgot ! bnt Pallas now addrest, 

To break the bands of all-composingjR^L • Pope. 

All-comprehensive.# adj. Comprehending all 
things. * 

The divine goodness is manifested in making all creatures 
suitably to those ideas of their natures, which he hath in hip 
all-comprehensive wisdom. Glanvill's Pre-cxistetwe of Souls, ch.8. 

All-concealing.# part. adj. That which conceals 
all things. 

They stole away, and tookc their hastie flight, 

Curried in clowdes of all-concealing night. 

Spenser, M. Hubb . Tale, % ver. 340. 

All-conquering, adj. That which subdfics every 
tiling. 

Second of Satan sprung, all-conquering death ? 

What think* st thou of our empire now ? Milton . 

All-constraining.# part, adj . That which restrains 
or subjugates all things. • 

Nature, by her all-constraining law, 

Each bird to her own kind this season doth invite. 

Drayton's Polyolb . S. 13. 

All-consuming, adj. That which consumes every 
tiling. 

By age unbroke — but all-consuming care 
Destroys perhaps the strength, that time would spare. Pmjm. 

All-daring.# adj. That which dares attempt every 
tiling. 

If I would fly to the all-daring power of poetry, where could 
I not take sanctuary. B. Jonson , Masques at Court . 

All-destroying.# part. adj. Destroying all things. 

Thy all-destroying arrows and thy bow 
Thou hast ply*d so well about these woods, that now 
Thou art gone out thy orts-master. 

. Sir R. Fanskaw, Pdtd. Fid . p. 146. 

All-devasting.# part. adj. Wasting ail things. 

From wounds her eaglets suck the reeking blood, 

And all-devasting war provides her food. Sandy*, Job, p. 58 . 

All-devouring, adj. That which eats up every 
thing. 

Secure from flames, from envy's fiercer rage, 

Destructive war, and aff-devounng age. Pope . 

All-dimming.# part. adj. That which obscures all 
things. 

Then close his eyes with thy all-dimming hand. 

# Marston's Address to Oblivion, at the end of his Satires. 

All-discovering.# part. adj. Disclosing every 
thing. 

Till alt-discovering time shall further truth declare. 

More , Song of the Soul > Inf. of Worlds , st. 93. 

All-disgr Ac£u. # part. adj. Completely disgraced. 

The queen 

Of audience, nor desire, snail foil ; so she # 

From Egypt dfive*her all-disgraced friend, 

Or takenis life there. Shakspearc , Art. and Ctcop t in. 10. 
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All-dispensing.# particip. adj. 

1. That which dispenses all things. 

As frankly bestowed on them by the aWdypcimtg bdtonty as 
rain and sunshine. ' Milton, qf/JUjform. b. 2. 

2. Tliat which affords any dispensation dr permission. 

That little space you safely may allow ; * 

Your alt-dispensing power protects you now. 

Dry den. Hind and Pa’Uker. 

All-divine.# adj. Supremely excellent. 

Could I charm the queen of love, 

To lend a quill of her white dove; — 

Then would I write the aU-divine 

Perfections of iny valentine. 1 HoweWs Lett. i. 5. 2 1. 

All-divining.# part. adj. Foretelling all things. 

But is there au£ht in hidden late can shun 
Thy all-divining spirit ? Sir B. Fansliaw, Past . Fid. p. i|p. 
All-dreaded.# adj. Feared by all. 

The all-dreaded thunder-stone. Shakspearc, SoOg in Cymb. 

All-drowsy.# adjf Very drowsy. 

All-drowsy night ; who, in a car of jut, 

By steeds of iron -gray (which mainly swot 

Moist drops on all the world) drawn through the sky. 

The helps of darkness waited orderly. Brown, Brit. Past. ». 1. 

Ai.l-eloquent.# adj . Having all the force of elo- 
quence. 

O death aH-chjiptcnt, you only prove, 

Wlmt dust we doat on, when *tis man we love. 

• Pope, Eloisa , ver. 335. 

All-embracing.# part. adj. Embracing all things. 

Cheer thee, my heart ! 

For thou too hast thy part 

And place in the great throng 

OI‘ this unbounded all-embracing song. 

Crashaw , Hymn to the Name of Jesus , Poems, p. 148. 

All-ending.# part. adj % That which ends or closes 
all things. % * . . ,* 

Methinks, the truth should live fronfage to age* 

As ’twere retail'd to all posterity, 

Even to the general all-ending day. Shakspearc , Rich . III. iii. 1. 
All-enlightening.# part. adj. Enlightening all 
things. 

Phebus, arrayed in burning gold. 

Lashing his fiery steeds, displays 
His warm and all-cntight'ning rays. 

C. Cotton's Morn. Quatrains, st. 12. 

All-eniiaged.# adj. Greatly enraged.? 

How shall I stand, when that thou shalt be hurl’d 
On clouds, ill robes of fire, to judge the world. 

Usher'd with golden legions, in thine eye 

Carrying an all-enraged yiajesty. * John Hall, Poem, p. 77. 

All-flaming.# part. adj. FMfeting in every direc- 
tion. 

She could not curb her fear, but 'gan to start 
At that <1 Uflaming dread the monster spit. 

Beaumont, Psyche, viii. 85. 

All-fools-day.# n. s. The first of April. A custom 
prevails every where among us, says the Spectators 
on the first of April ; when every body strives’ to 
make as many fools as he #an*> " 9 

The first of April, some do say. 

Is set apart for all-fools-day. Poor Robin's Almanack , 1760. 

The French too have thefr all-fools-day, and caU the person 
imposed upon w am April fish, poisson d' Avril," whom we 
term on April fool. 'Irani* s Popular Antiquities. 

All-forgiving.# adj. Forgiving all. 

That all-forgiving king, 

The type of mm above. Drydcn, Thren. Aug. ver. ^$7. 

All-fours.’'!* n . s. [from all and four.] 
i. A low game at cards, played by two; so named 
from the foqr particulars by which it is reckoned, 
and. which, joined in the Jbiand of either of the 
fi 2 
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are said to mate afyfours. The dU-fotut arc 

«>j Ja<*, an&itieigame, 

a.,, te’arins u*ed togoth^fcvith the legs on the ground. 
“ He'ifcpnt on aU-fpurs." . 

ALJ^JIVEftt iP tl’ s.* T^e Givjer of all tilings. 

If all the world '* 

Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulse, 

Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear but frieze, 

The Aff-giver would be unthunk’d, would be unprais’d. 

Milton, Com . vcr. 723. 

ALL-GOOD.# n. s. A Being of unlimited goodness. 
Applied with great propriety by Dryden to the 
jVfuk^| of heaven and earth. All-goody as an ad- 
jectiv^ is common. 

# To the All-good his lifted hands he folds, 

And thanks him iow on his redeemedarotind. f 

Dt'yj*!™* Ann. Mir, vcr. 1137 . 

AjLi-ouiDiNO.# part. adj. (Juiflinc nil things. 

"I" Now give me leave to answer thee, auu those. 

Who God’s all-guiding providence oppose*. Sandy s, Jolt, p. 5 1. 

ALL HAIL.'j~ n. .v. [from all and haily for health .] All 
health. Tliis is therefore not a compound, though, 
perhaps usually reckoned among them ; a term of 
saUua&fon. Salve or salvete . Dr. Joint son has 
cit<5& only poetical authority # for # the use of this 
expression; and I)r. Ash 4ins absolutely pro- 
n ounced'Ht to be used only in poetry. But this is 
a great mistake. 

And as they went to tell his disciples, behold, Jesus met 
them, saying, All hail. St. Matthew , xxviii. 9. 

AU hail, ye fields, whefa constant peace attends ! 

All had, yc sacred, solitary groves ! 

AU had , yc books, my true, ipy real friends. 

Whose conversation pleases and improves. Walsh. 

To Ai.l-iiail.#* T o salute; to greet with ex- 
clamations. 

Whiles I stood rapt in the wonder of it, 

Came missives from the king, who aU-hadcd me, 

Thane of Cawdor. Shnksprare, Much. i. 5. 

All hallow. 1 u. s. [from all and ha/loiv.] All-saints- 

All hallows. 5 day; the first of November. 

All-uallowma.ss.# w. 5 .- The term near AU-sainls- 
day. 

It 2.f has the name of Candlcmnss-day, because lights 

were distributed and carried about in procession, or because 
also the use of lighted tapers, which was observed all winter 
at vespers and litanies, wcjrc then wont to cease, till the next 
AUdwdto 10- tnuss. ' ^ Mourn*, Vidg. Antiquities, ch. 19. 

All-h allown. adp^fvom all and halltm, to make 
Holy.] The time about A 11-saint s-day. 

fj^fcwell, thou latter spring ! farewell, • 

M-MJfoum summer. Shakspearef Henry IV % 

AllhALlowtide. n. s. See All-ii ALLOWS. The 
term near All-saints, or the first of November. 
v Cut off the bough about Allhallo wlide , in the bare place, 
amNet it in the g round, and it will grow to be a fair tree in 
one y 1 ii 1 ^ 1 ^ 4 Bacon , Natural History. 

All-heal. n. s. [panaxy Lat.] A species of iron- 
wort ; which see. 

This was the most respectable festival of our druids, called 
ynYe-tide; when misletpe, which they called all-heal, was 
carried in their hands and laid on their altars, as an emblem of 
the salutifaraus advent of Messiah. 

Si iuc dry's Medalliek Hist, of Caramius, b. 2. 

Ax&?»Ealing.# part . adj. Healing alfthings. 

The Druids’ invocation wn&to one ull-healing or. all-saving 
power. Sclde.iv <ut Drayton's Poly oil). *S. 9. 

Thy $U-h<?(iUrtg grace and spirit 

Revive ji^aln.Avhat law and letter kill. Doting, JDiv. Poem, xvi. 

AiA-HBLWNG.* part. adj. AssktingQu things. 
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That all-h§alkig deify, or s&hAp&g medkfne, among tha 
Druids. ■ ^ Selden on Drayton's Polyolb. Biff, 

Ai&-hiding.# part adj,^ ^CoricealiMcall things. 

O night, tliou furnace offo®C-rceking smoke, r * 

Let not the jealous day behojolhat face 1 

Which underneath thy black allhiding cloke • ? 

Immodestly lies martyr’d with disgrace.' , • 

. Skakspeare, Rape of *l 

AlC-iionouiied.# part . adj; Honoured by 41] 

What was it. 

That fliov’d pale Cassius to conspire ? And what 
Made the all-honour' d , honest, Roman Brutus, 

With the arm’d rest, courtiers of beauteous freedom, 

To drench the Capitol. Skakspeare, Ant. and Cleop, 

All-hurting.# part, adj. Hurting aji things. 

Not a heart, which in his level^rame. 

Could scape the hail of his all-hitrting aim. 

Shakspeare, Lover's Complaint. 

All-idoluvixg.# part, adj. Worshipping any tiling. 

All-idolizing worni^^hut thus could crowd 
And urge their sun mm thy cloud. Crashaiv, Poems, p. 156. 

All-imitating.# part, adj Imitating every thing* 

AH-imtating ape. Move's Song of the Soul, i. ii. 136. 

All-in forming.# part, adj . That which, actuates 

by vital powers. m 

’Twas He that made the all-informing light. 

And with dark shadows clothes the aged night. Sandy#, P.i. 104. 

All-interpreting.# patt. adj. Interpreting or 
explaining all things. # 

Til ^all-mterpreting voice of charity. 

• Milton , Doct. and Disc, of Divorce, ii. 9. 

All-judging, adj. That which has the sovereign 
rglit of judgement. 

I look with liorrour back. 

That I detest my wretched self, and curse 
My past^pollntcd life. Alt-judging Hcav’ii, 

Who knovxs my crimes, has seen my sorrow for them. 

Rouh\ Jane Share. 

All-knowing, adj . Omniscient; all-wise. 

Bluill we repine at a little misplaced charity, we, who could 
no way foresee the effect; when \i\\ all-knowing, all-wise Being, 
showers down every day his benefits on the unthankful aim 
undeserving ! Afterbio y. Sermons. 

All-licensed.# part. adj. Licensed to every thing. 

Not only, sir, this your alt-licensed fool. 

But other of your insolent retinue, 

Do hourly carp and quarrel. Shakspeare, Lear , i. 4. 

All-loving, adj. Of infinite love. 

By hearty prayer to beg the sweet delice 
Of God’s aUdomng spriglit. More, Song of the Sold, i.iii. 32. 

All-making, adj. That created all; omnifick. Sec 
All-seeing. 

All-maturing.# adj. That which matures all things, 

Bo looks our monarch on this early fight, 

The essay and rudiments of great success ; 

Which all-maturing time must bring to light. 

Dryden, Ann. Mir. ver. 564. 

All-murdering.# adj. Completely destructives 

Thy cruel band extinguished 
Thyself, and me, senate, and common folk. 

And thy new raised town, with one aU-murdcring stroke. 

Sir R. Fanshaw , 4 th Book of Virgil, 
All-obedient.# adj. Absolutely obedient.’ 

Hear, Father, hear ! thy Lamb at last complains 4 b 
Of some more painful thing than all his pains : 

Then hows his all-obedient head, and dies 
Ilis own love’s and our sin’s great sacrifice. 

Crashaw, Poems, p. 169, 
All-obeying.# part. adj. That, to which All pay 
obedience ; an expression that Dr, Johnson formerly 
i wished to change into all-obnjcd. ' But the active 
participle,* in a passive sense, is not. unco mm on in 
our old writers. 
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ALtrC|»jLmmJS 6 # adj. That which would cause en- 
fire fergetfulnib. 'T\ 

‘Gainst death and aU-oMivib&jtimity 
Shall you pacedorth. • Shakspeare, Sonnets, S. 53. 

ALL-oBijcuRiNd.# part • adj. That which hides all 

tliinJia. • 

It (life] to a dial, which points out 
The win-set as it moves about ; m 

And shadows out, in lines of night. 

The subtle stasis of time’s flight ; 

Till alt-obscuring earth hath laid 
The body in perpetual shade. 

J 9 p. Henry Kings Poems , the Dirge. 

Alw'enStrating.# part. adj. Pervading all things. 
Since I cannot escape from thy [Christ’s] all penetrating 
presence, but must perforce^approacJi , to mine owne reproach; 
behold, I bow my body putrefied to thine glorified} aim render 
thee all possible thanks for the inconceivable gratae thou hast 
done graceless me# ■ Stafford, Biobe, ii. .31. 

All-perff.ctness.# n. s.% The perfection of the 
whole. 

For, as Philo observes, Pythagorean-like, Ten (which they 
call also vafliku*, the world, heaven, and all- 

perfectness ,) to mide by the scattering of the ^arts of Four : 
thu.% r, 3, 3, 4.' Put these together now and they are Ten, 
vnv7iXuct.ro *»v t the Universe. More, Conj . Cabb. p. 153. 

All-piercing.# part. adj. Discovering till things. 

.1 ,est. Phoebus should, witli his all-piercing eye. 

Descry some Vulcan. Mantim, Satires} Sat. 5. 

Ali.-powerful. adj* Almighty; omnipotent; pos- 
sessed of infinite power. 

O all-powerful Being, the least motion of whose will can 
create or destroy a world ; pity us, the mournful friends of thy 
distressed servant. Stuifi. 

All-praised.# part. adj. Praised by all# • 

This gallant Hotspur, this all-praised knight. 

Shakspeare , lien. IV . P. 1. 

All-ruling.# part. adj. Governing all things. 

The will 

And high permission of all-ruling heaven 
Left him at large to his own durk designs. Milton , P. L. i. 312. 
How oft amidst 

Thick clouds and dark doth Heaven’s all-ruling Sire 
Choose to reside. Ibid. ii. 264. 

All saints day. n. s. The day on which there is 
a general celebration of the saints. The first of 
November. 

All-sanctifying.# part. adj. That which sanctifies 
the whole. 

The venerable and all-sanctifying names of the^Apostles. 

W est, on the Resurrection , p. 338. 

All-saving.# part. adj. Saving all things. 

The Druid’s invocation was to one all-healing or all-saving 
power. Scldtn on Drayton's Polyolb . S . 9. 

All-searching.# part . adj. That winch searches 
and pervades all tilings. 

Consider next God’s infinite, all-searching knowledge, which 
looks through and through the most secret of our thoughts, 
ransacks every comer of the heart, ponders the most inward 
designs and ends of the soul in all a man’s actions. 

1 South, Sermons , ii. 99. 

ALjfi-SEER* n. s. He that sees or beholds every 
thing; he whose view comprehends all tilings. 

That high All-seer, which I dallied with, 

Hath turned my feigned prayer on my head, 

And giv’n in earnest what I begg’d iQ jest. Shakspeare, 

All-seeing, adj . , That which beholds every 
thing. • 

, The same Pint AfoverWtqn bounds has plac’d* 

How long those perishable forms shall last ; 

% 


Nor can they last beyond the time assign’d 

By that altering and aU-makmg mind. Drydtn. 

All-shaking.# part. adj. ' That which stake* all 

4 things. ^ ^ f " vT \ « 

.* Thou, all-shaking thunder, * 

Strike flat the thic^otundity o’ the world ! <t 

v Shakspeare, Lear, iif. 3 . 

All-shunned.# part. adj. Shunned by all. 

Ilis poor self, 

A dedicated beggar to the air, J 

With his disease of all-sh min'd poverty. 

Walks, like contempt, alone. Shakspeare, Tim. of Aik. iv. 3. 

All souls day. n. s. Tha day on which supplica- 
tions are made for all souls by the church of Rome; 
the second of November. 

This is all souls day, fellows, is it not ? — ■*' 

It is, my lord. — • 

Why then • all souls day is my body’s doomsday. Shakspeare . . 

ALL-SUFFICIENCY.# n. s. Infinite abilitj’. 

O God, the more we are sensible of our own indigence, the 
more let us wonder at thine all-sufficiency. 

Bp. Hall, Occ. Meditations , Ixx. 

He is of infinite goodness and mercy, truth, justice, wisdom, 

■ power, all-suffieieney. Whole Duty nf Man. 

All-sufficient, adj. Sufficient to every thing. 

The testimonies of God arc perfect, the testimonies of God 
are all-sufficient utto tfcat end for which they were given. 

• Hooker. 

He can more than dhiploy all our powers in their utmost 
elevation : for he is every way perfect ana all-sufficient. Xorris. 

ALL-SUFFICIENT.# n. s. Properly, and emphati- 
cally denoting God. 

Through this [faith ] Abraham s^w a pheenix-like resurrec- 
tion of his son, as possible with God ; therefore obrveth that 
command of offering his son, believing a metamorphosis 
possible with the All? sufficient*. 

Whitlock, Mflnv‘’r* of the English, p.544. 

All-surveying.# part . adj. That which beholds 
all things. 

Then ] observ’d the bold oppressions done, 

In presence of the all-surveying sun. Sandy s, Eccles. p. 6. 

All-sustaining.# part. adj. That which upholds all 
things. 

Hath the day, • 

Forgot his season, and the sun his way P 
Doth God withdraw his all-sustaining might? 

Sir J. Beaumont,* Poems, p. 69, 

All-telling.# part . adj. That which tells or di- 
vulges all things. 

Ail-t filing fame 

Doth noise abroad, Navarre hath lrn^do^ vow. 

Shakspeare, Love's I . L. ii. i # 

All-triumphing.# part. adj. Every where tri- 
umphant. 

As you were ignorant of what w r erc done, 

By Cupid’s hand, your all-triumphing son. B. Jonson. 

All-watciiei>. * pari. adj. Watched throughout. 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour, + 

Unto the weary and alt-watched nighty,, ~ ■ p 

Shakspeare, Hen. V. iv. Chor. 

All-wise. adj. Possessed of infinite wisdom. 

There is an inliiiite, eternal, all-wise Mind governing the 
affairs of the world. So*dk. 

Supreme, all-wise , eternal, potentate ! j " 

Sole author, sole disposer of our fate ! ; . ! - * * Prior . 

All-witted.# adj. Completely witted ; "possessing 
every kindt>f wit. 

Come on, signior, now prepare to court this all-wittcd lady, 
most naturally, and Like yourself. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, v. j. 
All- worshipped.# part adj. Adored by all* 

' '• 10 
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In Her own joins 

tifc hutch'd the alt-ivortAipi ore, and precious gems, 

Tp store her children with. ^ ? Milton, Cow. vefr. 710. 

ALLdNTCm , or^ ALLANTOIDES, n. s. [from 
a^r, a gut, and e< 3 ^, shape.] The.*urinafy 
tunick niaced between, the an^pion and chorion, 
which, by the navel and urachus, or passage by 
which the urine Is convoyed from the infant in the 
woaf), receive* the urine that comes out of the 
bladder. " * QpiTr cy, 

Th v AtxVtiiATK.# w. n. [Lat. ailalro .] To bark; to 
growl. Obsolete. t 

. L^tjRjejfberas, the dog of hell, a Uatmte what he list, to the 
■“xontrgy. St Gibes, Anal. <f Abuses. 

Jo AltA'Y.f t>. a. [from alloycr, l’r. to mix 011c 
metal with another in 6 r tier to coinage; it is there- 
* fore derived by some from d la lot, according to laic, 
/the quantity of metals bcingf* mixed according to 
law ; by others, from aUitr, to unite; perhaps from 
aUocare , to put together.] 

I. To mix one inetai with another, to make it fitter 
for coinage. In tfyis sense, most authors preserve* 
the original French orthography, and write alloy . 
See Alloy. Roquefort, in fcls old French Glos- 


2. Any thing which, being ackjfcd, abates die . predo- 
minant qualities of that with which it is mingled ; 
in the same manner, as the admixture of o^ser 
metals allay the qualities of the first mass. 

Dark colours easily suffer a sensible alfoy, by little scattering 
li«rht. f Newton, Opticks, 

3. Allay being taken from baser rnetals, commonly 
• implies something worse th$» that with v&$eb it is 
mixed. 

The joy has no allay of jealousy, hope and fear. Roscommon, 
Alla'yeh. n, s. [from allay.] TJie person or thing 
which lias the pcftvcr or quality of allaying. 

Phlegm and pure blood are reputed allayer t of acrimony ; 
and Avicen countermands letting blood iif cholcrick bodies ; 
because he esteems the blood a freenum bi/is, or a bridle of gall, 
obtunding its acrimony and fierceness. Harvey, 

Atxa'yment. n, $. [from ajlay.] That which has 
the 'power of allaying or abating the force of 
anothei*. 

If I could temporize with my affection, 

Or brew it to a weak anil coltlcr palate. 

The like allayment would I give iny grief. Skaispeare . 

To ALLE'CT.* v. a. [Lat. aUeclo, allkio. Old Fr. 
aUecher , nttirer par ruse.] Tlw^ yerb occurs in the 
Diet, of Huloet, where it is defined, {< To stir with 


sary, gives® us the verb allaicr or attayor , M battre 
monnoiQ par ordre du souverain;” so that what 
Dr. Jolfnson has just said of the original ortho- 
graphy is Questionable. 

2. To join any thing to another, so as to abate its 
predominant qualities. It is used commonly iu a 
tense contrary to its original meaning, and is, to 
make something bad, leas had. To obtund ; to 
repress ; to ali^lcr ' Dr. Johnson might have added 
that the expression is often applied to the mixture 
of wine and other liquours with water. Thus, in our 
old dictionaries, M To a/ay wine, dilno ; alaide 
wine, vinuni aquaticum.” 

Sir Diaphanous is a recusant 
In sack : He only takes it in French wine, 

With an allay of water. B. Joiuton , Mtign. Lady, iii. 1. 

Being brought into the open air, 

I would allay the burning quality 

Of that fell poison. Shahspcarc. 

No friendly offices shall alter or allay that rancour, that frets 

- - in some hellish breasts, which, upon all occasions, will foam 
out at its foul mouth in slander and invective. South. 

3. To quiet; to pacify; to repress. The word, in 
this sense, 1 tfiiiik not to be derived from the 
French alloycr , but to be the English word lay , 
Wijfh a before it, according to the old form. 

V If by your art, you have 

wild waters in this roar, allay them. Shakspcarc. 

ALLA'Y.'f' n.$. [alloy, Fr.] 

^ The metal of a baser kind mixed in coins, Jr j}i acCf | 
*tKem, that they may wear less. G a fair harden 
with iJBverahd copp«r» two carp*"* A jfold is allayed 

r ftp silWr' i w.uW r ^ ^ a P° und Troy ; 

weight is mw£TV.A®£^of which eighteen penny- 
all.ay is added, to fa pound. Cowell thinks the 
ing ; which might'Wntervail the charge of 00111- 
thc coin less. been done only making 


We are g« 

In our own natures pure ; bu 
Tfa husband’s stamp upon us, , n W e 
And base ones, of you wen, are en allays 
And make us blush like us, 

Tor fijoltare stubborn in Woman 7 s Prize, i- 3 * 

As coins are harden’d by th* a£aj v 

Hudibras. 


some pleasant mean ; to intice.” 

AllkVtive.# tt. s. [from the verb.] Allurement; 
auth in our elder dictionaries* called “ sweetness 
in leding.” 

What better alleclivc could Lucifer devise to allure and bring 
men pleasantly into damnable servitude, than to purpose to 
them in form of a piny [dice-playing] his principal treasury 
wherein the more part" of sin is contained, and all goodness 
ami virtue confounded. Sir 7 \ Eliot. 6 fov. &L 79. b. 

JVLi fly strong allecthes to evil ; in the lower carnal part of 
the man, ns well as invitations and obligations to good in the 
upper and spiritual. Hammond, Sermons, 

That new course of life — had nothing to recommend it to his 
taste but it’s unpleasantness, the best a/fective unto him. 

Fell, Life of Hammond, sect. 3. 

Allf/ctive.# adj. Alluring. Wot now in use. 

Woman yfarccd with fraude and disccipt. 

To thy confusion most aUective bait. 

Chancer , Item, of Love, vcr. 14, 

Allega'tion.^ n . s. [from allege.] 

1. Affirmation; declaration, 

Of ghosts, of goblins, and drad sorcery, 

From nicer allegations we’ll desist. 

More, Sang of the Sovl, App, &t. 84. 

2, The thing alleged or affirmed. 

Hath he not twit our sovereign bdv here 
Witli ignominious words, though darkly 
Asdf she bad suborned some tArnra®**- ' mt ’ 

| pect not to be excused in any neghgencc on account of y . 
want of leisure, or any other idle aUe&attoru. °P 

To ALLEGE. V. a. [ allego, . 

a. To S ; aTrr^° oT^'ce. - - 

fore, sufficient to prove they do llj.jsdro, tOW Hooker. 

power, withstand the alteration thweo. , efaMOia ii e gg 

*\&'£r. U SS?Sn5^-.^ 1 S n. ™»»b. 

be alleged. ' ' 
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Upon this interpretation all may be soly|fL that is dUegcMc 
against it. ... Brown&^Vulgap Errours, 

Is tjicrc so much os the least shadow ot excuse aUegvahte for 
parento’not bringing their children to the bishop to be Confirmed 
by him ? „ South, Sermons, v. 37- 

Alle'gement.^ n. s. [from allege,’] The same with 
allegation . • Diet. 

To IQbuah they come to Saul, with many complaints and 
aUcgamitirttsin their moitfhs.*- Bp. Sanderson, Sermons, p. ^36. 
Allf/ger. n. s. [from allege .] He that alleges. 

The narrative, if we believe it as confidently as theTamous 
allegcr of it, Famphilio, appears to do, would argue, that 
there is no other pnnciple requisite, thin what may result from 
the lucky mixture of several bodies. Boyle. 

Allf/giance. n. s. [ allcgeance , Fr.] Tlic duty of 

subjects to the government. 

I did pluck allegiance from men’s hearts. 

Loud shouts and salutations/rom their mouths, 

Even in the presence of the crowned king. 'Shdfcspcarc. 

We charge you on allegiance to ourselves, , 

To hold your slaught’ring hands, and keep the peace. 

m Shakspearc. 

The house of commons, to whom every day petitions are di- 
rected by the several counties of England, professing all allegi- 
ance to iheiu, govern absolutely ; the lords concurring, or 
rather submitting to whatsoever is proposed. • Clarendon. 
Alls' giant. ad}, [from allege.'] Loyal; conformable 
to the duty of allegiance : a word not now used. 

Tor your great graces 
Heap’d upon mo, poo* undeserver, I 
Cau nothing render but allegiant thanks, • 

My pray’rs to haav’n for you. Shalcsjtcarc, Henry VI II. 

Allegd'hick.^ adj. [from allegory.] After the 
manner of an allegory ; not real; not literal. 

A kingdom they portend thee ; but w hat kingdom. 

Real or allcgorich. I discern not. Milton, P. U. 

Those other allegnrick precepts of beneficence, fetfhed out 
of the closet of nature. MUton, Hoct. and His . of Divorce, i. 10. 

The frequent and familiar use of allcgorick personifications 
in the public pageants, I mean the general use of them, greatly 
contributed to form the school of Spenser. 

War Ion, llist. Eng. Poetry, ii. ici. 

Allkc.o'rical. adj. [from allegory.] I11 the form of 
nn allegory ; not real ; not literal ; mystical. 

When our Saviour said, in an attbaorical and mystical sense, 
Except ye eat the flesh of the Son ol Man, and drink his blood, 
ye have no life in you ; the hearers understood him literally 
and grossly. Bent l if. 

The epithet of Apollo for shooting, is capable of two appli- 
cations ; one literal, in respect of the darts and how, the en- 
signs of that cod ; the other allegorical, in regard to the rays 
of the sun. Pope . 

Atlego'iucaixy. adv. [from allegory.] After an al- 

legorical manner. 

Virgil often make Iris die messenger of Juno, allegorically 
taken for the air. Peacham. 

The place is to be undersood allegorically ; and whut is thus 
spoken, oy a Phteacian with wisdom, is, by the Poet, applied 
to th$ goddess of it. Pope. 

Allege/ KTCALNE flfl. n\ s. [from allegorical.] The qua- 
lity of being allegorical. Did. 

ATlegorist.# tr. & [from allegory.] He who 

teacher or describes in an allegorical manner. 

Philo, and Origen, and the like allcgorists. 

lVldston^ Memoirs, p. 335. 
The pencil of Spenser is as powerful' as that of Rubens, his 
brother aUcgorUt* Dr. War ton. Ess. on Pope, ii. 96. 

To A'li.egori 3 E* v. a. [from allegory.] To turn 
into allegory; to form an allegory; to take in a 
ftaose not literal. 

He befthr very wittily allegorized this tree,, alio wing his auj* 
position of the tree itself to be true. Raleigh. 

As some woviSSl aBigorke these signs, so others would confine 
them to the destruction of Jerusalem. Burnet, Theory. 
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An alchymist shall reduce divinity to the maxims of Iris la- 
boratory, explain morality by sal, sulphur, apd mercury ; and 
allegorize the scripture itself, cuid the sacrcd iriysturies thcreof 
into the philosopher’s stone. ^ v .. jLoeke. 

To A'ldycGORizE.# v . 7 i. To treat as an allegory. 
After his inanner, jbe ollcgorizeth upon the'%acrifices of the 
law. ” Ful/co against Allen , p. a 23. 

Origen knew not die Pope’s purgatory, though he allog&rize 
of a certain purgatory. Jfifc % p. 447. 

A'llegorizer.* 71. s. An allegoriat. t t 

The Stoick philosophers, as we learn from Cicero, were great 
allegorize rs in their theology. Coventry, Phil. Conp. v. 

A'LLEGOllY. 71. s . [/xA^apa.] A figurative dis- 
course*, in which something other is intended, than 
is contained in the words literally taken ; as ft wealth 
is the daughter of diligence , and the parent of au- 
thority. 

Neither must wc draw out our allegory too long, lest either 
we make ourselves obscure, or fall into affectation, which is 
childish. lien Jo/mni. 

This word nymph* meant nothing else but, by allegory, the 
vegetative humour or moisture that quickeneth and givetfi life 
to trees and flowers, whereby they grow . Peacham , 

• ALLEGRO . n. s. [ItiiL] A word, denoting one of flu; 
six distinctions of time. It expresses a torightly 
motion, the quickest of all, except Presto. R Origi- 
nally means gay, as in Milton . * 9 

ALIjfiLUJAH. n. si* [This word is falsely written 
for Hallelujah , which see.] A word of spiritual 
exultation, used in hymns ; it signifies, Praise 
God. 

He will set his tongue to those Juo 11 * divine strain?, which 
may he a proper pnehidium to those allehtjahs he hopes eter- 
nally to sing. Government of the Tongue. 

A HjEMA'NDK . ^ n.s. [Fonti^rly written aUemaignc 
or almain , i. e. from Almany or Germany. Bail). 
Lat. Akmannia.] A dance, well known in Ger- 
many and Switzerland. In our old musick books 
we find the distinction also of Spanish, Venetian, 
French, and Scottish allemands ; The allemand was 
also used to denote the measure, whether grave or 
gay, by which thff singing of the song was to be re- 
gulated. 

To ALLF/VIATE. v. a. [a Hero. Lat. • Reckoned 
by ITeylin, in 1656, among uncouth ami unusual 
words.] 

1. To make light ; to ease, fo soften. 

The pains taken in the Speculative w ill much alleviate me in 
describing the practic |>nrt. • Haroen. 

Most of the distempers are the effects of abided plenty ami 
luxury, # nnd must not be charged upon our Maker; who, not- 
withstanding hath provided excellent medicines, to alleviate 
those evils which w e bring upon ourselves. Bentley . 

2. To extenuate, or soften ; as, lie alleviates h is fault 

by an excuse. > 

AlleVia'tion. n. s. [from alleviate.] 0 

1. The act of making light : <af flaying, or Extenu- 
ating. 

All apologies for, and alleviations of faults, though they are 
the heights of humanity, yet tiny aite not the favour*, but thtt 
duties of friemlt»hip. South. 

2. That by which any pain is eased,* or fituU tficte- 

nu uteri. , 

"This loss of one-fifth of their income will sit heavy on them 
who shall feel iff without the alleviation* of any profit. Laafa. 

Allf/viative.* 71 . s . [from alleviate .] A palliative; 
f something mi t gating. 

Some cheering alleviative to lads kept to sixteen or seventeen 
years of agd in pure slavery to a few Greek and Larin words. 

Corah*s Doom, (1671) p . 126. 
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A'lley. n. s. {ailie 9 Fr*] *, 

*i. A walk in a garden. * 4* ^ _ 

And all witl\Hj were wdktwina alleys wide, 

With footing worn, arfpealding inward fur. « . Spenser* 

Where al/eysjue cloffrgravellcd, the enrth puttetkjfbrth the 
lirat year knotgrass, and after spiregras^* * Rnron, Natural Hist. 

Yond et; alleys green, 

Our w^lk at noon, with hranchcs overgrow n. Milton . 

Come, myjair love, our morning’s task we lose ; 
SomtSabou^p^n the easiest life w ould chose, 

0\irs h not j^reat : the dangling bows to crop, 

Ay hose too luxuriant growth our alleys stop. Dry dm, 

JTho thriving plants, ignoble broomsticks made, 

Now sweep those alleys they' were born to shade. Pope, 

2* A passage in towns narrower than a street. 

A hack tricud, a shoulder clapper, one that coinmunds tlm 
pasqpgcfr of alleys, creeks, a^d narrow 'lands Shahs pc arc. 

ALLi'ANCE. ?u s . [alliance, Fr.] 

1. ' The since of connection with another by confede- 
racy; a league. In this sense, our histories of 
Queen Anne mention the grand alliance . 

2. Relation by marriage. 

A bloody llvmen shall the alliance join 
Betwixt the Trojan and jthe Ausonitm line. Drydcn. 

3. Relation by any form of kindred. 

v/*' For my father’s ssjke. 

And, for aUiauoc' sake, declare the cause 

My father lost his head. , Shalspearc , Hm. VI. 

Adrastt^s soon, with gods averse, shall join 
In dire alliance with the Theban line; 

Thence strife shall rise, and mortal war succeed. Pope, 

4* The act of forming or contracting relation to 
another ; the act 06 making a confederacy. 

Dorset, your son, that with a fearful soul 
Leads discontented steps in foreign soil, 

This fair alliance quickly shall tail home 

To high promotions. - , Shakspcaic, Richard 111 . 

5. The persons allied to each other. 

I w ould not boast the greatness of my father. 

But point out new alliances to Cato. Addison. 

Alli'ant.^ n. s. [from alliance. ] Anally. 

We do promise^ and vow for ourselves of each party al limits, 
electors, princes, and states. 

The Accord of Vim , lVotton's Ron. p. 532. 

ALLl'CIENCY. n. s. [allicio, l!at.] The power of 
attracting any thing ; magnetism ; attraction. 

The feighed central aUiciency is but a word, and the manner 
of it still occult. Glanvillc. 

Alm'cient.# n.s. [from allicio, Lat.] An attractor. 

* The awakened needle, with joy, leapeth towards its allicicnt. 

Robinson* s Endoxa % (1658) p. 111. 

To A'LLIGATE~{* v. a. [I)r. Johnson gives this 
Ward, without reference to any dictionary ; but it 
.ttgjbund in our cider ones. Lat. alligo , •old Fr. 
tffifeeer.} To tie one thing to anotlief ; to unite. 

AtiiOA'TioN. n. s. [from alligalc.} 

1 . The act of tying together ; the state of being so 

^tied. 

2. If he arithmetical rule that teaches to adjust the 
price of compounds, ^formed of several ingredients 
of different value. 

A'ixioatou.^ n.s. [I)r. Johnson gives no etymology 
of this word. — Sir T. Herbert says, it is corruptly 
called by seamen alligator , from allegardos, a word 
compounded of Spanish and Alniain. Travels, 
p. 364. Cowel soys, the corruptiqp in from the 
jpfortugal word allagarto ; a crocodile . See Cowel, 

under the word Ancient. Lagarlo is the Spanish 
for a lizard ; and Herrera calls the caiman , u lagarto I 
6 crocodilo.”] The crocodile. This name is 
chiefly used for the crocodile of America, between 
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whiph, of Africa* naturalists have laid 

down ' this difference, dbc moves the upper, 
and. the other the lower jaw^ but pis is now Jknown 
to be chimerical, the lowcVjjpfr being equally thpved 
by both. See Crocodile. ' 

In his nccify shop a tortoise hung. 

An alligator stufPu, and other sldfti* 

t)f ill -shap’d fishes. - Sfiri&spcarc. 

Aloft in rows large poppy heads were strung, \ * ; 

AiuUicre a scaly alligator hung. Garth , Dispensary. 

A'i.i.igatuiu:. n. s. [from alligalc.'} The link, or liga- 
ture, by which twf) things arc joined together. Did. 

Aei.i'sion. 11 . s. [alii do, all /sum , Lat.] The act of 
striking one thing against another. 

There* have not been any islands of note, or considerable 
extent, torn and cast off from the continent by earthquakes, 
or severed from it by the boisterous allkio?i of the sea. 

* " Woodward. 

ALLITERATION. w. s. [ad and liter a, Lat.] Of 
w hat the criticks call the alliteration or beginning of 
several words in the Same verse with the same 
letter, there are instances in the oldest and best 
writers, :i<, 

Behemoth biggest born. m Milton , P. I,. 

Ai.ij'TEn.vnvE.# adj. [from alliteration.} Denoting 
words beginning with the same letter. 

The alliterative measure, unaccompanied with rhyme, and 
including many peculiar Saxon idioms appropriated to poetry, 
rcinafnqd in use so low as the sixteenth century. 

Wicrton, Hid. Eng. Poetry, i. 314. 

Allocation. 7/. .9. [< alloco , Lat.] 

1. The act of putting one thing to another. 

2. The admission of an article in reckoning, and 
addition of it to the account. 

3. An allowance made upon an account : a term used 

in the exchequer. Chambers . 

Au.oc t'tion.'L n. s. [alloculio, Lat.] The act or 
manner of speaking to another. Written also 
ad loculi on, from adlocttlio. 

Upon such a high tribunal or scaffold we often see the 
emperor standing, and sometimes sitting, in medals and 
ancient han-rclieves ; both i n 'ad/act J ions to the army, amt in 
distributing their bounty to the people. ^ 

Sir G. Wilder' s Descnpt. of Anc. Churches, p. 91. 

Aleo'dial.^ adj. [llarb. Lat. allodialis, Fr. allodUd.} 
Held without any acknowledgement of superiority ; 
not feudal ; independent. 

In Kent, the king on the commission of particular offences 
was entitled to pecuniary mulcts from all the allodial tenants 
and their men. Ketkam, Domesday Book, p. 154. 

The possessions of their subjects were perfectly allodial ; that 
is, wholly independent, and held of no mperiour at all. 

Blackstone. 

ALL(y Dll) M.*\* n. s. [A word of very uncertain 
derivation, but most probably of German original, 
Dr. Johnson says. Brady, in his Glossary 
annexed to his Old English History, mentions 
Wendclin's derivation of it from the Sax. ael, 
omnis, and lob, which lie renders onus 9 from laban, 
toller e, anferre ; but he rightly adds, that there is 
no congruity of sense between the two words. 
r Fhe same etymologist proposes also the Sax. aelb, 
scncx ; because allodium was an old patrimonial 
inheritance that descended from ancestors in blood. 
Hickes derives it from the Teutonic!* oil and tod or 
loud, the annual produce of the land or farm. 

c Somner, Sax. ael or all, and Tout, heyd or heit, 
which we call hodc or hood, that js, qilhoode ; which 
express^e^the nature and condition „of a thing. 
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ns lenight-hode , man-hodc^ neighbQvr-hadt, and 
many more, which* denote* as it were, the totality 

, *sitid integrity of a thing/ Or, Goth, all , omnis, 
and od 9 possession *q. d. dmnimoda posscssio. V. 
Eng. and Swed. Diet of Sercniu*. The example, 
which I gi\ f c from our learned divine, Dr. Ham- 
mond, presents a jut^ken etymology of the word. 
Mr. Boucher inefirierf to the etymology of the 
Saxon a, denoting to or unlo s and leob the people ; 
or else to the a privative, and leob a vassal or a 
fine,] A possession held in absolute independence, 
without any acknowledgement of a lord paramount. 
It is opposed to fee, or fciidum , which intimates 
sonic kind of dependence. There are no allodial 
lands in England, al^ being held either mediately 
or immediately of the king. * m 

When we have once thus discerned the peculiarity of our 
tenure, only that of allodium, not from any, U A <«*, but 
from God, as the lawyers hawe derived that worth 

Hammond, Sermons . 

All o'nge, ?/. s. [all'Ongr, F r.] 

1. A pass or thrust with a rapier, so c^Jlcd from the 
lengthening of the space taken up by the fencer. 

2. It is likewise taken for a long rein, when the horse 
is trotted in the hand. 

To Allo'o. v, a. [This word is generally spoke halloa , 
and is used to dogs, when they arc ineijefl to the 
chase or. battle; it is commonly imagined to come 
from the French allons ; perhaps from all lo , look 
all; shewing the object.] To set on ; to incite a 
dog, bv crying alloo. 

Aftoo th> furious mastiff; hid him \ex • 

The noxious herd, and print upon their cars 
A sad memorial of their past offence. Philips . 

A'lloqly. //. s. [aUoquiutn, Lat.] The act of speaking 
to another; address; conversation. Diet. 

To ALLOT, v. a. [from lol.] 

1. To distribute by lot. 

2. To grant. 

Five days we do allot thee for provision, 

To shield thee from disasters of the world ; 

And, ou the sixth, to turn thy hated back 

Upon our kingdom. Shakspeare, K. Lear . 

I shall deserve my fate, if I refuse 
That happy hour, which heaven allots to pence. Dryden . 

3. To distribute; to parcel out; to give each his 
share. 

Since fame was the only end of all their studies, a man 
cannot be too scrupulous in allotting them their due portion of 
it. 'Palter. 

Allotment, n. s. [from allot.'] 

1. That which i« allotted to any one; the part; the 
share; the portion granted. 

There can he no thought of security or quiet in this world, 
but in a resignation to the allotment* of God and nature. 

L» Estrange. 

Though It is our duty to submit with patience to more 
scanty allotments, yet thus much we may reasonably and 
lawfully ask of God. Rogers, Sermons. 

a. Part appropriated. 

It is laid out into a grove for fruits and shade, a vineyard, 
and an allotment for olives and herbs. Broome. 

Allo'tteky. n, $. [from allot,] That which is granted 
to anv particular person in $. distribution. See 
Allotment. r 

Allow nie\ such exercises as may become a gentleman, or 
give me th^ poor aUottery ray father left me by testament. • 

# % Shakspeare . 

To ALLO'W,*}* v . a, [Dr. Johnson derives this word 
from the Fr. allguer , and that ffdm the Lat. 

YOU I. 


allaudare . But the word is of Northern origin, 

Screnius and Dr. Jamieson hdve both observed. 
Goth. lof[a 9 Sax. lopian, to praise.] 

Tojadmit; as, to allow a position! not to con- 
tradict; notflo oppose. * 

The principles, which all mankind allow for true, arc innate; 
those, that men of right reaso/ admit, ore. th^jprmciples 
allowed by all mankind. ^ Locke, 

The power of musick all our lifcarts allow ; ** 

And what Timotheus wok, is Dryden now. Pope. 

That some of the Presbyterians declared openly against the 
king’s murder, I allow to be trpe. Swift. 

To justify; to maintain as right. 

The Powers above 

Allow obedience. Shakspeare. 

The Lord allowclh the rightaous. Psalms , xi. 6* 

To grant ; to yield ; to own any one’s title to. 

Wc will not, in civility, allow too much sincerity to the 
professions of most men ; but think their actions to be inter- 
preters of their thoughts. Lorke. 

I shall be ready to allow the pope as little power here as yon 
please. Swift , . 

To grant licence to ; to permit. 

Let’s follow the old carl, and get the beldam 
To lead him where he would; his roguish madness 
Allows itself to a«y tiling. " Shakspeare. 

But as we were allowed of God to be puf in trust with the 
gospel, even so we speak, not as pleasing men, but God, 
which trietli our hearts. I The**, ii. 4. 

They referred all laws, that were to be passed in Ireland, to 
be considered, corrected and allowed first by the state of 
England. Davies on Irvlaivd. 

. T o give a sanction to ; to mitliorize. 

There is no slander in an allow'd fool. Shakspeare . 

6. To give to ; to pay to, 

Ungrateful then ! if we no teifr^ allow 
To him that gave us peace and* empire toJ. , IValftr. 

7. r J o appoint for : to set out to a certain use; as, lie 
allowed his son the third part of his income. 

8. T o make abatement, or provision ; or to settle any 
thing, with sonic concessions or cautions, regarding 
something else. 

If wc consider the different occasions of ancient and modem 
medals, we shall find they both agree in recording the great 
actions and successes in war; allowing still for the different 
wajs of making it, and the circumstances that intended it. 

Addison. 

Allowable, adj. [from allow.] 

1. That which may be admitted without con- 
tradiction. • 

It is not allowable , what is observable in many pieces of 
Raphael, where Magdalen is represented, before our Saviour, 
wushipg his feet, on her knees; which will not consist vritli 
the text. • Brown, Vulgar Brrours. 

2, That which is permitted or licenced; lawful; not 
forbidden. 


In actions of this sort, the light of nature alone may dis- 
cover that which h in the sight of God allowable. Ifpokcr. 

I was, by the freedom allowably ajflong friends* taiffpled to 
vent my thoughts with negligence. Boyle • 

Reputation becomes a signal and * very peculiar blessing to 
magistrates ; and their pursuit of it is not only allowable , but 
laudable. Allerbury , Sermons. 

A 11. oV ableness. ?i. s. [from allowable?] The quality 
of being allowable; lawfulness; exertion from 
prohibition. 

Lots, ns to^heir nature, use, and allowableless , in matters 
of recreation, are indeed impugned by some, thougbAtoter 
defended by others. South, S/wtons. 

Allowably.* adv, [from allowable .] With claim of 
allowance. 

These are mucli more frequently, aad more allowably, used 
in poetry than in prose. Lowih. 
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Ali.o'wance. it. 5. [from aSote.] 

1. Admission without cohtf^dictipn. 

That which Wisdoro^dkT first be&itt, and hath been with 
good men long contin^L challengeth allowance of them that 
succeed, although it pleitcT for itself nothing. r ^Hooker. 

Without the notion and allowance of spirits, our philosophy 
will be hune ahd defective in one main part of it. Locke* 

2. Sanson ; licence ;\ authority. 

Yo» sent a large commission to conclude, 

Without the king's will, or the state’s allowance, 

A league between his highness and Ferrara. Shakspcare. 

3. Permission ; freedom from restraint. 

They should therefore be accustomed betimes to consult and 
make use of their reason, before they give allowance to their 
inclinations. Locke. 

4. A fettled rate ; or appointment for any use. 

The victual in plantations ought to be expended almost a ; 
in a besieged town ; that is, with certain allowance. Bacon* 

And his allowance was a continual allowance given him o' 
the king;, a daily rate for every day all his life. 2 Kings. 

5. Abatement from the strict rigour of* a law, or 
demand. 

The whole poem, though written in heroick verse, is of the 
Pindorick nature, ab well in the thought as the expres- 
sion ; and, as such, requires the same grains of allowance 
for it, r c Dryden. 

Parents nem* give allowances fur an innocent passion. Swift. 

6*. Established character ; reputation. 

His bark is stoutly timber’d, and his pilot 
Of very expert and approved allowance. Shakspcarc. 

Aixo'y. n. s. [See Allay.] 

1. Baser metal mixed % m coinage. 

That precise weight and fineness, by law appropriated to the 
pieces of each denomination, is called the standard. Fine ■ 
silver is silver without the mixture of any baser metal. Alloy 
is baser metal mixed with "it, Locke. 

Let another pfift e he coined of the same weight, wherein 
half the silver is taken out, and copper, or other alloy, put 
into tin; place, it will be worth but half as much ; for the value 
of the alloy is so inconsiderable as not to be reckoned. Locke. 

2. Abatement; diminution. 

The pleasures of sense are probably relished by beasts in a 
more exquisite degree, than they are by men ; for they taste 
them sincere and pure without mixture or alloy. Atterhury. 


Alls.* n. s. [without a singular.] All one’s goods: 
as, “ Fli pack up my alls , and be gone/' It is a 
vulgarism. 

Allspice.* n. s. [from all and spice.'] That which 
we call Jamaica pepper or pimenta; which is the 
fruit of a t*ec.*gf owing in Jamaica, and other 
American islands. 

* Tfcp pieinento trees or allspice grow spontaneously, and in 
i^OB^ahundnnce, in many parts of Jamaica. (Juthfie, Gcog. 

Fbttenta, from its mixt flavour of several aronnftu ks lias ob- 
tained the name of allspice. Hill's Mat. Mediae. 

Aixube'scency. n. s. [ allubcscenlia , Lat.] Willing- 
ness ; content. Diet* 

To M^U'DE. v, n. \alludo y Lat.] To have some 
reference to a thing, without the direct mention of 
it ; to hint at ; to insinuate. It is used of persons ; 
as, he alludes to an old story ; or of things, as, the 
lampoon alludes tojiis mother's faults . 

Thaf£ speeches of Jcrom and Chrysostom do seem to allude 
unto such ministerial garments ns were then in use. Hooker. 

True it is, that many things of this nature be alluded unto, 
yea, many things declared. • Hooker. 

jjhen hist proportions were taken, and every thing placed by 
Wight and measure : and this I doubt not was that artificial 
structure here alluded to. Mur net's Theory. 

Alli/minor. n. s. [allwncr, Tr. to light.] One who 
colour* or-paint* upon paper or parchment ; be- 


cause lie gives graces, light and ornament, to the 
letters or figures coloured. Cmel. 

To ALLU'RE. v. a. \}eurcr y Fr. looreu^ Dutcli*beioo- 
pen, Sax.] To entice- to any thing whether good 
or bad ; to draw towards tuiy thing by enticement. 

Unto luws that men make for the benefit of men** it hath 
seemed alwu\s needful to add rewards which may mo it allure 
unto good, than any hardness deterreth from it, dttdpunish- 
lucnt^, which may more deter from evil, than any sweetness 
thereto allureth. Hooker. 

The golden sun, in splendour likest hcav’n, 

Allur'd his eye. A Milton , P. L. 

Each flat t’ ring hope, and each alluring joy. Lyttelton. 

Alli/ke. n. ,v. [from the verb allure.] Something 
sot up to entice birds, or rather things, to it. We 
now write lure. 

Thu rather to train them to liis allure , he told them both 
often, and with a vehement voice, how they were over-topped 
and trodden down by gentlemen. Hayward. 

Alu/keaient. n. s . [from allure.] That which 
a 11 uics, or has the force of alluring; enticement; 
temptation of pleasure. 

Against al(nrcmcnt, custom, undawofUl 
Offended; fearless of reproach, and scorn, 

Or violence. AFi/ton, P. L. 

Adam, bv his wife’s allurement , fell. Alitton , P. It. 

To shun the allurement is not hard 
To minds resolv’d, forewarn’d, and xvcYt prejMir’d ; 

But wvmd’rous difficult, when once beset, 

To struggle through the straits, and break the involving net. 

Dryden. 

The remembrance of the first repast is an easy allurement to 
the second. South , St nu. it. 369. 

Allu'uek.^ n. s. [from allure.] The person that 
allures ; entievr; enveigler. 

Our wealth decreases, and our changes rise; 

Money, the sweet a llur cr of our hopes, 

Ebbs out in oceans, and comes in liy drops. 

Dryden , Prologue to the Prophetess . 

Allu'iiing.^ n. s. [from allure.] The power to allure. 

I stand. 

Thus heavy, thus regardless, thus despising 

Thee, and thy best all u rings. Bcaum. and FI. Woman's Prize, i. 3 . 

Allu'kixgly. adv. [from allure.]^ In an alluring 
manner; enticingly. 

Allu'mngnlss. n. s. [from alluring.] The quality 
of alluring or enticing; invitation; temptution by 
proposing pleasure. 

Allusion. ?t.s . [allusio y Lat.] That which is spoken 
with refold nee to something supposed to be already 
known, and therefore not expressed; a hint; ail 
implication. It lias the particle to. 

Here ure manifest allusions and footsteps of the dissolution of 
the earth, us it was in the deluge, and will be in its Inst ruin. 

Burnet's Theory . 

This last allusion gall’d the Panther more, 

Because indeed it rubb’d upon the sore. Dryden. 

Expressions now out of use, allusions to customs lost to us, 
and various particularities, must ileeds continue several pas- 
sages in the dark. Locke. 

Alu/sive.-}* adj. [alludo^ allusum , Lat] Hinting 
at something not fully expressed. 

The foundation of all parables, is some analogy or similitude 
lietwccu the tropical or allusive part of the parable, and the 
tiling couched under it and intended by it. South, Semt . ii, 276. 

Where the expression in one place is plain, and the sense af- 
fixed to it agreeable to the proper force of the words, and no 
negative objection requires us to depart from it ; - and the ex- 
pression, ip the other, is figurative or allusive, and the doctrine, 
deduced from it, liable to great objections ; it Ji reasonable, in 
tbit latter place, tdfoftndn the extent of the figure and allusion 
to a CCmsisttf^y with the former. Bogers, Scrm . 

- V 
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Aiau'sively. adv* [from allusive.] In an allusive 
manner; by implication ; by insinuation. 

. The Jewish nation, that rejected and crucified him, within 
the edmpass of one generation, were, ac cording to his predic- 
tion, destroyed by the Romany and preyed upon by those 
eagles (Matt. tax iv. *a8.) by which, allusively, are noted the 
Roraah armies, whose ensign was the eagle. Hammond, 

Aixu&iy£ness.“ 1 ’ ft. ,s. [from allusive*] The quality 
of ftfeing allusive. 

There mny, according to the multifarious alhulvcnc se of the 
prophetical style, another notable meaning be also intimated. 

Mor% Seven Churches , eh. 9. 

ALLU'VION.-f* 72. s. [alluvia, Lat. alluvion , Fr.] 

1. Tlie carrying of any thing to something else by the 
motion of the water. 

2. The* thing carried by water to something else. 

The civil law gives the myncr of land a right to that increase 
which arises from alluvion , which is defined an fhseiTsiblc in- 
crement, brought by the water. , Coivrl. 

Languages arc like laws or coins, which commonly receive 
some change at ever}* shift o£ princes : or as slow rivers, by 
insensible alluvions, take in and let out the waters that feed 
them, yet are they said to have the same beds. 

Howell's Lett. iv. 19. 

Allu'vious. adj.* [from alluvion.] That which is 
carried by water to another place, and lodged upon 
something else. 

To ALLY', v. a. [alliei', Fr.] 

1. To unite by kindred, friendship, or confederacy. 

All these septs arc allied to the inhabitants of the North, so 

as there is no hope that they will ever serve faithfully against 
them. Spenser on Ireland. 

Wants, frailties, passions closer still ally 
The common int'rcst, or endear the tye. Pope. 

To the sun ally d. 

From him they draw the animating fire. ? Thomson . 

2. To make a relation between two things, by simili- 
tude, or resemblance, or any other means. 

Two lines arc indeed remotely allied to Virgil’s sense ; but 
they are too like the tenderness of Ovid. Dryden. 

Ally'. 77. s. [a Me, Fr.] One united by some means 
of connexion ; us marriage, friendship, confederacy. 

He in court stood on his own feet ; for the most of his allies 
rather loaned upon him than shored him. IVotton. 

We could hinder the accession of Holland to France, either 
as subjects, with great immunities for the encouragement of 
trade, or as an inferiour and dependent ally under their pro- 
tection. Temple. 

ALM AC A NT All. n. s. [An Arabick word, written 
variously by various authors ; by D’l^rbelot, a l mo- 
cantar ; by others, almucantar.] A circle drawn 
parallel to the horizon. It is generally* used in the 
plural, and means a scries of parallel circles drawn 
through the several degrees of the meridian. 

Almaca'ntar’s Staff. 72 . s. An instrument commonly 
made of pear-tree or box, with an arch of fifteen de- 
grees, used to take observations of the sun, about the 
time of its rising and setting, in order to find the 
amplitude* qud consequently the variation of the 
compass. Chambers . 

A'lmanack.*^ 72 . s* derived by some, from the Ara- 
bick, al 9 and manah, Heb. to county or compute ; 
but others from al, Arabick, and a month , or 
fxccvotHQf, the course of the months ; by others, from 
a Tcutonick original, <r / 7 and maan, the moon, an 
account of every moon, or month : all of them are 
probable. Nor may Verstegan’s remark be omitted. 
Al~moft-agkt, he says, is the Saxon al-vum-hecd, i.#e. 
the regard pr observation of all the moons ; whence 
the word ahnanaclr.] A calendar ; a book in which 
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the revolutions of the seasons, with the return of 
feasts and fasts, is noted for the ensuing year. 

It will he said, this is an almanack for the old yearn all hath 
been well ; Spain hath not assailed thh kingdom. B acorn 

Thfc&stmoger made h»s almanack give a tplerable account 
of the weather, by -A direct invention of the coirunon prognosti- 
cators. government of the Tongue. 

Beware the woman too, and shuryher sight, 

Who in these studies does herself delight; 

By whom a greasy a/nwnark is home, 

with often handling like chnft ainjper worn. Dryder. 

I’ll have a fasting almanack pri/ted on purpose for her use. 

I Dry den, Spanish Friar. 

A'lmanack-maker. ^ 77.5. A maker of almanacks. 

Mathematicians *and nl manack-makrrs sire forced to cat their 
own prognostics. C nylon's Kates on Don Quix. p. 268. 

He calculates his model to tht^ elevation of a particular clime, 
but with tlje same success as almanack-makers do ; to serve onl> 
for a year. Butler's Character /. 

A'LMANDINE. n.s . [Fr. alma?idina, Itol.] A ruby 
coarser and lighter than the oriental*, and nearer the 
colour of the granate. Did. 

ALMI'GHTINESS. n.s . [from almighty.] Unlimited 

* power; omnipotence; 011c of the attributes of God. 

It serveth to tin* world for a witness of bis al mightiness, 
whom we outwardly honour with the chiefcst of outward thing.-. 

• # m J looker. 

I11 creating and making existent the world universal, by the 
absolute act of his own word, God shewed his power and 
al mightiness. Sir Walter Ralegh 

In the wilderness, the bittern and the stork, the unicorn and 
the elk, live upon his provisions, and revere his power, and 
feel the force of his al mightiness. Taylor. 

ALMI'GHTY.'|~ adj. [Sax.* aclmhie, cclmihei, al- 
mihrij.] Of unlimited power ; omnipotent. 

The Lord appeared unto Abraham, and said unto him, I am 
the Almighty God; walk before .uuynnd he thou perfect. 

Genesis, xvii. 1 . 

Ue wills you in the name of God Almighty , 

That you divest yourself, and lay apart 
The borrow’d glories, that, by gift of heaven, 

By law of nature and of nations ’long 

To him and to his heirs. Shakspearc. 

A't,mond.-|~ 71. s. [amaml, Fr. derived by Menage 
from attiand a la, «i word in low Latin ; by others, 
from Allemand, a German ; supposing that almonds 
come to France from Germany. But jhc Spanish 
have almendra ; and perhaps am and, amandola , and 
this, are all refevrable to a my gd alum , as that is to 
auuy$0L\\cv.] The nut of the almond tree, either 
sweet or bitter. • , 

Pound an almond, and the clear white colour will be altered 
into a dirty one, and the sweet ta*te into an oily one. Locke. 

A'lmokd-trki:. n.s. [amygdalns, Lat.] 

It haS leaves and flowers very like those of the 
peach tree, but the fruit is longer and more com- 
pressed ; the outer green coat is thinner and drier 
when ripe, and the shell is not so rugged. Miller* 

Like to an almond tree, mounted high 
On top of green Selum, all alone, • 

With blossoms brave .bedecked daintily. 

Whose tender locks do tremble curry one, 

At every little breath that under heav’n is blown. 

Spenser, F. 

Mark well tlu? flow’ring almonds in* the wood, v- ., , 

If od’rous blooms the hearing branches load, 

The glebe will answer to the s\ Ivan reign ; 

Great heats wjjl follow, and large crops of groin. Dry den. 

A'lmonds of the throat, or Tonsils, called im- 
properly Almonds of the Ears ; are two round glands 
placed on the sides of the basis of the tongue* under 
the common membrane of the fauces; each of them 
has a large oval sinus, which opens into the fauces; 
it 2 
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and 111 it arc a great number of lesser ones, which 
di>ch:irge themselves through the great sinus of a 
mueous and slippery matter into the fauces, larynx, 
and oesophagus, fof^tlie moistening andTub|icating 
those parts* Wfeeft' the oesophagus muscle l^ets, it 
compresses the almttoids, and they frequently arc the 
occasion of a sore tnroat. Quincy. 

The tonsils, or almorUs of the ears, arc also frequently 
swelled in the king’s evif ; which tumour may be very well 
reckoned a species of it. Wiseman's Surgery. 

A'lmond-furnace, or AvLMan-fuunace, called also 
the Sweep, is a peculiar Kind of furnace used in rc- 
Jfining, to separate metals from cjnders and other 
foreign substances. Chambers. 

A'LMOfcrn- willow.* n.s.* A willow, whose leaves arc 
of a light green on both sides. 

'Frees more and more fudy, till they end in an almond-willow. 

** Shcns tone. 

A'LMONEn, or Almner.^ n. s. \eleemosynarius, Lat.] 
The oflicer of a prince, or other person employed 
in the distribution of charity. Milton uses the word t 
with an immediate reference to the office of the 
almoner. 

Who made you the busy almoner Vo dial about this dole of 
laughter and reprehension, which no man thanks your bounty 
for H Apot. for Smeetymnuus. 

I enquired for an almoner ; and the general fame has pointed 
out your reverence as the worthiest man. J Oryden. 

Ai/monry.^ n. s. or Almhy. [from almoner.'] The 
place where the almoner resides, or where the alms 
are distributed. Written also a l man/, amnj , and 
ambry , in the accounts of pfliccs belonging to religi- 
ous houses; and in Promptuarium Parvuloruni ; 
and rendered almarium. 

She would never limit any from laving proper objects for her 
rharity in her way ; nor confine that care to the ministers of the 
almonry. ft ur net's Ex*, of Q. Mary, p. r^o. 

He was educated in grammar and singing, as a boy of the 
almonry , or chorister, in the Benedictine convent, now the dean 
and chapter, of Durham. Warton's Life of Sir T. Pope, p. 384. 

Albio'st. adv. [from all and most*; that is, most part 
of all. Skinner."] Nearly ? well nigh ; in the next 
degree to the whole, or to universality. 

Who is there almost, whose mind, at some time or other, 
love or anger, fear or grief, has not so fastened to some clog, 
that it could not turn itself to any other object. Locke. 

There can be 110 such thing or notion, as an almost infinite ; 
there can be notlfing r ru5t.t or second to an omnipotent God. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

.AtJas becomes unequal to his freight, 

And almost faints beneath the glowing weight. • Addison . 

ALMSu*?~ n. s. [Sax. almcp, elmej’, mime]"* idmepjv, 
from the Lat. eleemonysa. Gr. is syipomm. Formerly 
written almost nc, almosie , almost 9 ; or, aim oils, ns it 
is in Scotland; almessc , as in Chaucer, and in 
wmfew: of the sixteyn^i century also ; and now alms. 
Dr. Johnson says, the word has no singular. But 
both his examples of the word shew, to which I add 
others, that, though it terminates in .9, it has the 
singular form or construction. It is, in diet, with- 
out a plural; the spelling of almcsse having passed 
first into almes, and then into alms.'] What is given 
gratuitously in relief of the poor. • 

* My arm’d knees. 

Which bow’d but in mv stirrup, bend like his 
That birth received an alms. Shakspeare. 

m The poor beggar hath a just demand of an alms from the 
rich man ; who is guilty of fraud, injustice and oppression, if he 
does not afford relief according to his abilities. Swift, 
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A gypsy Jewess whispers in your ear, 

And Begs an alms. Dryden, Juv. Sat. 6. 

Every morsel he eats, and every drop that he drinks, is an 
alms, am) a largess, and a rcpast, that he has no claim *0. w 

... South, Serm. vii. aif». 

Alms-basket. n.s. [frbtn alms and f/ashel.] The 
basket in which* provisions arc put to be given 
away. 

'* Tlicrc sweepings do as well. 

As the best order’d meal ; 

For Who the relish of these guests will fit. 

Needs set them but the alms%askct of wit. B. Janson . 

We’ll stand up four our properties, was the beggar’s song 
that lived upon the alms-basket. L' Estrange, Fables. 

A'lmsdeed. n. s. [from alms and deed.] An act of 
charity; a charitable gift. 

This woman was full of good works an dblmsdeeds which she 
‘hd. c Acts, ix, 3d. 

Hard favour’d Richard, where art thou ? 

Thou art not here: murder is thy almsdccd; 

Petitioner for blood thou ne’er put’st back. Shakspeare. 

Alms-folk.* n. s. Persons noticed for supporting 
others by alms. 

This knight and bis lady had the character of very good 
alms-folks, ii>- respect of their great liberi J ity to the poor. 

St type's Anti, of the Ref. L 233. 

Alms-giver, n. $. [from alms and giver.] lie that 
gives alms ; he that supports others by his charity. 

He endowed many religious foundations, and yet was lie* a 
great tfws-giver in secret, which shewed that his works in pub- 
lick wen? dedicated rather to God’s glory than his own. Bacon. 

Alms-giving.* n. s. [from alms and give.] The 
giving of alms. 

Mercifulness, and alms-giving , purgeth from all sins, and 
livcretli from death. Homilies, B. 2. Of Alms-deed* '. 

Deducing the practice of the Jews down to us Christians, and 
so give you in a manner the history of alms-giving, 

Hammond's Serm. 

A'lmsiiouse. n.s. [from alms and house.], A house 
devoted to the reception and support of the poor ; 
an hospital for the poor. 

The way of providing for the clergy by tithes, the device of 
almshouses for tin? poor, and the sorting out of the people into 
parishes arc manifest. Hooker. 

And to relief of lazars, and weak age 
Of indigent faint souls, past corporal toil, 

A hundred almshouses right well supplied. Shakspeare. 

Many penitents, after the robbing of temples, and other 
rapine, build an hospital, or almshouse, out of the ruins of the 
church, and the spoils of widows and orphans* L' Estrange. 

Behold yon.Mimshouse, neat, but void of state, 

Where age ana want sit smiling at the gate. Pope. 

A'lmsman.^ n.s. [from alms and man.] 

1. A man who lives upon alms; who is supported by 
charity. 

I’ll give my jewels for a set of beads ; 

My gorgeous palace, for a hermitage ; 

Mv gay apparel for an almsman *s gown. Shakspeare . 

2 . f Ic who gives alms. 

You see how wcll-belovcd and dear unto God they were, 
whom the Scriptures report unto us to havo been good aim - 
men. Homilies, B.%. Of Aim-deed** part 2. 

Alms- people.# n.s. Members of an alms-house. 

They be bound to pay four shillings the week to tire six alms- 
people. Weaver 9 * Funeral Monuments 

A'lmug-tree. n. s. A tree mentioned in scripture. 

Of its wood were made musical instruments, and 
it was used also in rails, or in a staircase. The 
Rabbins generally render it coral, others ebony, bra- 
zil, or pine . In the Septiingint it is translated 
brought wood, and, in the Vulgate, Ugna Thyina . 
But coral could never answer the purposes of the 
olmugim; tfio pine-tree is too common in Judea to 
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bo imported from Ophir; and the Thyinmro* or | 
citron-tree, much esteemed by the ancients for its 
fragrance and beauty, came from Mauritania. By 
the wood almugim, or algymim , or, simply gummim , 
taking al for a kind of article, mav be understood 
oily atid gummy sorts of wood, too particularly the 
trees which produce gum ammoniack, or gum ara- 
bick; and is, perhaps, the same with the Shittim 
wood mentioned by Moses. Calmet . 

And the navy also of Hiram mat brought gold from Ophir, 
brought in from Ophir great plenty obalmug-trcc* and precious 
trees. i Kings* x. ix. 

A'lnagar, A'lnager, or A'lneqer. u. s. [from 
alnage .] A measurer by the ell ; a sworn officer, 
whose business formerly was to inspect the assize 
of woollen cloth, and to fix the seals • appointed 
upon it for that purpose ; blit there are /low three 
officers belongingto the regulation of cloth-mar ufac- 
turcs, the searcher , measurer, and alneger . Diet. 

A'lnage. n. s . [from aulnage , or aitnage , Fr/] Ell- 
measure, or rather the measuring by the ell or yard. 

• Diet . 

A'lnkjht. n. s. [from all and nighty 

A service which they call airtight , is a great cake of w ax, 
with the. wick in the midst; whereby it comcthto pass, that the 
wick fetcheth the nourishment farther ott‘. Bacon. 

A'LOES.'f- n. s. [oSnif* as it is supposed, l)r! John- 
son says. Sax. alepa, S. Joh. cap. xix. 39.] A term 
applied to three different things. 

1. A precious wood used, in the East, for perfumes, 
of which the best sort is of higher price than gold, 
and was the most valuable present given* by the 
king of Siam, in 1686, to the king of France. It 
is called Tmnbac , and is the heart, or innermost 
part, of the aloe-tree ; the next part to which is 
called C \tlemhac , which is sometimes imported into 
Europe, and, though of inferiour value to the 
Tambac , is much esteemed : the part next the bark 
is termed, by the Portuguese, Pan d'aquila, or 
eagle-wood ; but some account the eagle-wood not 
the outer part of the Tambac , but another species. 
Our knowledge of this wood is yet very imperfect. 

Savory. 

2. Aloes is a tree which grows in hot countries, and 
even in the mountains of Spain. 

3. Aloes is a medicinal juice extracted nbt from the 
odoriferous, but the common aloes tree , by cutting 
the leaves, and exposing the juice that drops from 
them to the sun. It is distinguished into Soco- 
torinc and Caballine, or horse aloes ; the first is so 
called from Socotora ; the second, because, being 
coarser, it ought to be confined to the use of farriers. 
It is a warm and strong cathartick. 

Alof/ticajl. adj. [from aloes.'} Consisting chiefly of 
aloes. 

It may be excited by aloetical, scammoniate, or acrimonious 
medicines. Wiseman* s Surgery . 

Aloe'tick. n. s . [from aloes.} Any medicine i| so called, 
which chiefly consists of aloes. Qpincy. 

Alo'ft.^ adik [ [loftier , to lift up, Dan. Lojl , air, 
Icelandishj so that aloft is, into the air; anciendV 
written-; on fqft.} * 

x. On high^i&bve; in the air. Dr. Johnson says 
it is used chiefly in poetry. He had forgotten the 
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usage of it by some of our best authors, and par- 
ticularly the application of it in the Bible, where 
the marginal reading is this. ; 

The baffle of the Lord is a etrolig tower, the righteous 
runn^h into it, .And is set ajtff. 1 ' Prov. xviii, 10. 

Now is all Israel aloft* (wnich is/nterpteted in the margin 
of the Apocrypha, exalted.) 1 1 Extras, viii. 02. 

fiimon also built a monument /upon the sepulchre of nis 
father and his brethren, and rais/d it aloft to the sight, with 
hewn stone behind and before. / ‘ 1 Maceab. xiii. 27. 

He that loves God, will soar fluff , and take him wings, and 
leaving the earth fly up to heayfn. Burton , Anat. Mel « p. 639. 

A third court — enclosed with tarrasscs, leaded aloft* and 
faircly garnished on the three sides. Bacon * Ess. 45. 

To have more lireath they used to sleep ujpon their ter- 
races, to which end jthey spread carpets aloft tor their better 
accommodation. Sir T. Herbert?* Travels * p. 11a. 

2. A word used by seamen to call others from below 
on deck ; all hands aloft. 

Corne aloft, boys, aloft ! Bra urn . and Pi. K. Burn . Pestle. 
For I have read in stories oft, 

That love has wings, and soars ah ft. Suckling. 

Upright he stood, and bore ah ft his shield. 

Conspicuous from afar, and overlook’d the field. Dry den. 

Aloft, prep. Above. 

The great luminary 

Aloft the vulgar cfmstAlations thick, • 

That from his lordly eye keep distance due 
Dispenses light from far. Milton* P. L. 

A'locy.^ n. s. [old Fr. alogie , sottise, fatuite ; from 
aloytGr.} Unreasonableness ; absurdity. Diet. 
ALO'NE.^ adj. [allcen, Dutch ; from al and een, or 
one, that is, single ; anciently written all-one , 
i. e. entirely single, borne derive it from the Fr. 
d Pun.} • # 

1. Without another. • -- 

, The quarrel toucheth none but 11s alone; 

Betwixt ourselves let us decide it then. Shakspeare. 

If by a mortal hand my father’s throne 
Could be defended, *twas by mine alone. Dry den. 

. God, by whose alone power and conservation wc all Jive, 
and move, and have our being. Bentley . 

2 . Without, company ; solitary. 

Eagles we sec fly albnc* and they are but sheep which always 
herd together. Sidney. 

Alone* for other creature in this place # 

Living, or lifeless, to be found was none. Milton. 

I never durst in darkness be alone. Dry Jen. 

3. Not to be matched; without an equal. 

All I can, is nothing 

To her, w hose worth malPes other wor£hics»notlung : 

She is alone. Shakspeare , Tiro (lent. Per. ii. 4. 

4. Only. 

Mui^ shall not live by bread qfone* but by every word that 
proceeded* out of the moiitli of Cod. St. Mat then** iv. 4. 
Since I had my office, 

I’ve kept you next my heart ; have not alone 
Employ’d you where high profits might come home. 

But paid my present havings, to bestow 

My bounties on you. Shakspeare , Tien. VILJjJSx. a. 

We do not trust your uncle ; h* w.-uld keep you ^ 

A bachelor still, by keeping of your portion ; 

And keep you not alone without a husband, 

But in a sickness. B. Jonson * Magn . Lady. 

Alo'nk. adv. 

1. This word is seldom used but with the, word let , 
if even then it be an adverb. It implies Sometimes 
an ironical prohibition, forbidding to help a man 
who is ableio manage the affiuphiinseif x 
Let us alone to guard Corfoli, 

If they set down before’s ; Tore they remove, 

' Bring up your tony. Shakspeare. 

Let you alone* cuuning artificer; > 

See how lus gorget peers above his gown. 

To tell the people in what danger he was. B. Jonsm. 
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2. To forbear; to leave undone. 

Ilis client stoic it, but he had better have let it alone : fir he 
lost his cause by his j&jL. Addison . 

Alo'nely.# atfj. all onely .] Only; this, 

and no otter. Thus, jji our old ^dictionaries, \vc 
find w alonely son, Vpr only chiHJ.” Hidoct. 

By the same grace of God, by alonely God. 

\Mountagu*s Appeal to C cesar, p! 202. 

Alo'nely.^ adv. [Dutch all-ecn-lyk , only . Old Eng. 
oZZ oweZj/.] Merely; singly. 

Ttm sorowc, daughter, w'lich I make, 

1 $ not all ohely for your sake/ Gower, Con/. Ant . b. 1. 

For the wyll allonely is a deedly synne. 
u Institution of a Chr . Man, p. 111. 

- Npt alonely the Germans, but also the Italians thcmselfc, 
that ‘Counte as the Grekes dfd full arrogantly, all other nations 
to be barl)arous$ and unlettered, savingc their ownc. 

Lcland's New Year's Gyft , E. 3. 

ALO'NENESS.# ?i.s. [from alone.] That state which 
belongs not to another. A very significative word, 
and properly applied to God. I know of no lexico- 
grapher who has noticed this word ; but I wonder 
that it escaped Mr. Boucher, who has minutely 
illustrated alonely. 

God being sibi solus, etlru^t, *itrc»* 9 from everlasting, 
alone himself and beside himself nothing, the first thing lie 
did or possibly and conceivably could do, was to determine 
to communicate himself, and did so accordingly, priino, 
prinwm, communicate himself out of his AUmcnesse ever- 
lasting unto somewhat else. Mountain's App. to Cresar, p. 61. 

ALO'NG.*J~ adv. [Sax. anblanj, onblong, in lotigum.] 

1. At length. 

Some rowl a mighty stone ; some laid along. 

And, bound with burning <wirc 4 , on spokes of wheels are hung. 

Dry den. 

2. Through any space measured lengthwise. * 

A firebrand carried along, leaveth a train of light behind it. 

Bacon , Nat. Hist. 

Where Ufcns glides along the lowly lands, 

Or the black water of Pomptina stands. Dryden. 

3. Throughout; in the whole; with tf// prefixed. 

Solomon, all-ahmg in his Proverbs, gives the title of fool 
to a wicked man. * TiUotsrm. 

They were all-along a crows, untoward sort of people. South. 

4. Joined with the particle with ; in company ; joined 
with. 

I your commission will forthwith dispatch, 

And he to England shall along with you. Shah s pear c, Hamlet . 

llcncc then ! and Evil go with thee along , 

Thy offspring, to*the-pkice of evil, Hell. Milton. 

Religions zeal is subject to au excess, and to a defect, when 
something is mingled with it, which it should not have ; or 
when it wants something that ought to go along with ifc Sprat. 

5. Sometimes with is understood. 

Command thy slaves : iny free-born soul disdains 
A tyrant's curb ; and restive breaks the reins. 

Take this along ; and no dispute shall rise 

(Though mine the woman) for my ravish'd prize. Dryden . 

6 . Forward; onwards < In this sense it is derived from 
altons, French. 

Come then, my friend, my genius, come along , 

Thou master of the poet and f the song. Pope. 

7. Owing to ; in conseqitexice of. [Sax. je-lanj, long 
of; not from onb-lonj, as Mr. Tyrhitt mistakenly 
asserts, in respect to this old usage of the word. 
Dr. Johnson, under the word long, has stated that 
synonymous adverb, or rather abbreviation of 
along, to be from the Sax. ^e-lanj, a fault, not 
considering, as Mr. Horne Tookc has observed, 
tte ancient and accustomed distinction of along , 
Saxon as Well as English. See also Lye, Diet. 
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Sax* Goth: > Lat: in anblanj dr onblonj, and 
jelanj.] 

I cannot tell whereon it was along, 

But well I wot great strife jg» us among. 

Chaucer , Chan . Yeom. Tele. 
It's all along on ypu ; I coulfj not get my part a night or 
two before, that I might sleep oh it. 

f . Prol. Return from Parnassus. 

Who is this 'long of? Studies , Amt . 0/ Abuses , P. ii. 

Au/Nh-siDE.# adv. A naval term. By the side of 
the ship. 

Alo'ngst.^ adv. [Dr. Johnson considers this word 
as a corruption of along. But this form of annex- 
ing to prepositions the termination of the super- 
lative degree, is, as MivBoucher bps observed, very 
ancient, and was practised by the Saxons. It is 
used by Scottish writers of modern times.] Al° n £ * 
through the length. 

Hard by grew the true lovers primrose, whose kind savour 
wisheth men to be faithful and women courteous. Al ought, 
in a border, grew maidenhair. 

Greene , Quip for an Upstart Courtier , p. 6. 
The Turks did keep strait watch aniPward in all their ports 
alongst the sca-coast. Knolles, History of the Turks . 

ALo'oF.-f- adv. [all off that is, quite off] 
r. At a distance; with the particlp/mra. It generally 
implies a small distance, such as is within view or 
observation, Dr. Johnson says ; but it also signifies 
distance as remote as possible. Witness the two 
examples from the English Seneca. 

How then is the sinner aloof from God? From the holinessc 
of Goc^ from the grace and mercy of God ; from the glory 
of God : from the hotiucssc of God, he is no less distant than 
evil is from good, which is no less than infinitely. 

Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 8?. 
He is aloof from grace, as the way ; so from, glory, as the 
end ; here is indeed a great gulfe, aiul unmeasurable, betwixt 
the sinner and heaven. Bp. Hall , Rem. p. 86. 

Then bade the knight this lady yede aloof 
And to an hill herself withdraw aside, 

From whence she might behold the battle’s proof, 

And else be safe from danger far descried. Spenser , F. Q. 

As next in worth. 

Came singly where he stood, on the bare strand. 

While the promiscuous croud stood yet aloof Milton , P.L. 

The noise approaches, though our palace stood 
Aloof from streets, encompass'd with a wood. Dryden. 

2. Applied to persons, it often insinuates caution and 
ci mi inspection. 

Turn on tlic bloody hounds with heads of steel, 

And make the cowards stand aloof at bay. Shakspcare. 

Going northwards, aloof us long as they had any doubt of 
being pursued, at last when they were out of reach, they 
turned and crossed the ocean to Spain. Bacon. 

The king would not, by any means, enter the city, until 
he had aloof seen the cross set up upon the greater tower 
of Granada, whereby it Ime&iuc Christian ground. Bacon . 

Two pots stood by a river, one of brass, the other of clay. 
The water carried them away; the earthen vessel kept aloof 
from t'other. L' Estrange , Fables. 

The strong may fight aloof ; Anc&us try’d 
Ilia force too near, and by presuming dy’d. Dryden , Fables. 

3. In a figurative sense, it is used to import art or 
cunning in conversation, by which a man holds the 
pruicipaF question at a distance. 

Nor do we find him forward to be sounded ; 

But with a crafty madness keeps ahof y .* 

When we would bring him on to some confession 

Of his true state. Shaktpcaifa, Hamlet. 

4. It is used metaphorically of persons that will not bo 
seen iria dqsign. 
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It is necessary the queen join; for, if shejtaml alogf, there 
will be still suspicions : it being a received opinion, that she 
hath a great interest in the king's favour and power. Suckling. 

5. *It is applied to things not properly belonging to 
each other. 1 > it 

• Love’s not love, 

When it is mingled with regards that stgpd 

Aloof from th* entire point. Shakspcare, King Lear . 

Alo'ud. adv. [from a and hud.'] Loudly; witll a 
strong voice ; with a great noise. # 

Strangled he lies ! yet seemsUo cry aloud. 

To warn the mighty, and instruct the nroud ; 

That of the great, neglecting to be jusff, 

Ilcaven in a moment makes an heap of dust. Waller . 

Then heaven’s high monarch thund’rcd thrice aloud, 

And thrice he shook aloft a golden cloud. Dryden. 

Alo'w.+ adv. [from a and low.] In a low place ; 
not aloft. t 9 , 

Weening that fortune hath a turn, 

I look’d aloft, and would not look alow. Mir. for Mag. p. 3 1 8. 

And now alow » and now aloft they fly, 

As borne through air, and seem to touch the sky. Dryden . 

ALP.# n. s . [Bas Bret, alp, alb , mons. Ital. alpe. 
Some consider the etymology of this word, as mean- 
ing strictly, 44 mountain white with «now,” Gr. 

Lat. albns. And because the Alps, which 
separate Italy from Germany and Trance, 44 per- 
petuis fere nivibus albescunl.” But the name alp 
is not peculiar tfl those mountains : 44 Afpcs — 
eliam universim quivis inontes altiores.” Dir Cange, 
in V.] That which is mountainous or durable like 
the Alps ; a mountain in general. 

O’er many a frozen, inuny a fiery alp. Milton , P.L, ii. 620. 

If the body bring hut in a complaint of frigidity, by that 
cold application only, this adamantine alp of wedlock W leave 
to dissolve. Milton, Tetrachordon . 

Those that, to the poles approaching, rise 
In billows rolling into alps of ice. Thomson, Liberty, part 4. 

ATimn£.#^W/. [Lat. alpinus , Ital. alpxno .] 

1. Relating to the Alps. 

Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughter'd saints, whose bones 
Lie scatter'd on the Alpine mountains cold. Milton, Son. xviii. 

Do they sleep in winter, like Gesner’s Alpine mice ? 

Burton, Anal. Mel. p. 243. 

The lifeless summits proud 
Of Alpine cliffs, where to the gelid sky 
Snows pil'd on siiows in wintry torpor lie. 

Thomson , Cast, of Indolence , c. 2. 

2. High, in a general sense. 

Pahny shades, and aronmtick woods, 

That grace the plains, invest the peopled hills, 

And up the more than alpine mountains wave. 9 

Thomson , Summer . 

The sense of his words is strained ; when “ he views the 
Ganges from alpine heights:” that is, from mountuins like 
the Alps. Johnson , Life of Akcnside. 

3. Denoting a peculiar kind of strawberry. 

The alpine everlasting, or prolifick strawberry. Mawe . 

ALPHA, n. s. The first letter in the Greek alphabet, 
answering to our a: therefore used to signify the 
first. 

I am alpha and omega, the beginning and the ending, saith 
the Lord, which is, and which was, and which is to come, the 
Almighty. Revelations, i. 8, 

A'LPHABET. n. s. [from olxpz, alpha, and ffira, 
beta, the two first letters of the Greeks.] Tine order 
of the letters, or elements of speech. 

Thou shalt not sigh, 

Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a sign, 

But I of these, vyiil rest an alphabet , 

And l>y 6tU! practice learn to kuow thy meaning. • 

, Titus And route us. 

The letters ofth'e. dlphabel, formed by the several motions of 
the mouth, and thy great variety of syllables composed of let* 
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ters, and formed with almost equal velocity, and the endless 
number of words capable of being framed out of the alphabet , 
cither of more syllables*, or of one urelwonderfuJ. Holder. 

TAught Jby their nurses, little children get 
This saying, sooner than their alphabet. Dryden , jun. Juv. 

To Alphabet, v. a. [from alphipet , noun.J To range 
in the order of the alphabet. 

Alpiiabeta'iiian# n. s. [iro^i alphabet.'] An A B C 
scholar. 

Every alphabetarian knowings ell that the Latin of [a city.] 

urbs or civitas. ' Abp. Sancroft's Serm. p. 30. 

Alphabetical.^ *) adj: f [from alphabet , alpha - 

Alpiiabe'tick. * 3 betique , Tr.] In the order of 
the alphabet ; according to the scries of letters. 

I have digested in" an alphabetical order, all the counties, 
corporations, and boroughs in Great Britain, with their re- 
spective tempers. <► Swift. 

In reading he must couch, in a fair alphabctick paper-book, 
the notablest occurrences. 

Howell's Instruct, for For. Travel/, p. 38. 

The author probably had his eye upon alphabetick WTiting 
in his own tunc. * Coventry's Phil . Conv. 4. 

•Alphabe'tically adv. [from alphabetical.^ In an 
alphabetical manner ; according to the order of the 
letters. • • 

I had once ih my thoughts to contrive a grammar, more than 
I can now' comprise in short hint-* ; and a dictionary, alphabeti- 
cally containing the words of the language, which the deaf 
person is to learn. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Ai.re'ady. adv. [from all and ready.] At this pre- 
sent time, or at some time past,; opposed to futurity; 
as, H ill he come soon ? He is here already. Will it 
be done ? It has been done already. 

Touching our uniformity, tfiat which hath been already an- 
swered, may serve for answer. * # Hooker. 

You warn’d me still of loving tw o ; 

Can I love him, already loving you? Dryden, Indian Emp. 

Sec, the guards, from yon far eastern hill 
A! wady move, no longer stay afford ; 

High in the air they wave the flaming sword, 

Your signal to depart. Dryden, State of Innocence. 

Methods for the advancement of piety, are in the power of 
a prince limited like mirs, by a strict execution of the laws 
already in force. Swift. 

Methinksrt/myr/y I your tears survey, 

Already hear the horrid things they sav, 

Already see you a degraded toast, 

Anil all your honour in a whisper lost ! Pope. 

Ai,s.-f adv. [Dutch ah. Sax. e alley, an abbreviation 
of eall-ypa, alypa, «/s5.] Alsq ;• likewise : a word 
now* out of use. 

Sad remembrance now the prince amoves 
With fr&h desire his \ ovage to pursue ; 

/Vs Una carfl’d her travel to renew'. Spenser, F. Q. 

A'Lso'f . adv. [Sax. alppa, si cut.] 

1 . In the same manner; likewise. 

In these two, no doubt, are contained tin* causes of the 
great deluge, as according to Moses, so also according to 
necessity ; lor our world affords no ttUfcrr treasures of vtfrter. 

Burnet's Theory. 

2. Also is sometimes nearly the same witli and, and 
only conjoins the members ol the scnteuce. 

God do so to me, and more nho. # I Samnd, xiv. 44, 

Alt.# n. s. [In musick.] The higher part of the scale 
or gamut. As, F in alt, or T altus. 

A'LT A 11. J' n. ik [alt are, Lat. It is observed hy Junius, 
that the word altar is received, With Christianity, 
in all the European languages; and that altara 

• is used by one of the Fathers, as appropriated to 
the Christian worship, ill opposition to the arte of 
gcntilism.] 
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1. The place wher* offerings (p heaven are laid. 

The (goddess of the nuptialLed^ 

Tir’d with her vain cbyptions for tfcfedead, ^ 

Resolv’d the tainted jtaod should btrcpell’d, 

Which incense offer?.* tend her altar held. ■ * Dryden* 

2. The table in Ctmstian churches where the coin- 
munion is administered. 

^ Her grace rtee, and, with modest paces. 

Came to the a/to^wiien. she kncel’d, and, saintlike,. 

Cast her fair eyes to heal’n, and pray’d devoutly. Shakspcare. 
3- A ridiculous specie^ of metrical composition, the 
length and position <?f the verses in which were 
ftnatle to correspond with the appearance of an 
altar. W. Brown, m his elegant poem, *' the 
Sheplicard’s Pipe,’* has sacrificed to this false 
taste. 

Leave writing plays, and choose for thy command 
Some peaceful province in acrostick land : 

There thou niay’>t wings display, and altars raise. 

And torture one poor word ten thousand ways. 

Dri/den, Mac Flecknoc, ver. 207. 

A'ltarage. n* s. [ altaragium , Lat.] An emolument 
arising to the priest from oblations, through the 
means of* the altar. Ayliffe's Parergon* 

ALtar-cloth.^ 11 . s. [old Fr. also, autrc-cloth . ] The 
cloth thrown over the altar in churches. 

( should set down the wealth, books, hangings, and altar - 
dm which our kings gave this abbey. Pear ham on Drawing . 

Their altar-cloths must not be touched but with a brush 
appropriated to that service. Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 257. 

A'ltar-piece.# n* s'* [frofei altar and piece.'] A paint- 
ing placed over the altar. 

With what enthusiasm must a popish painter work for an 
altar-piece ? JH. Dr. tVnrton, Ess. on Popr f i. iSj. 

A'ltarwise.# adv* [Placed or fashioned in the run- 
ner of an altar. 

Some years before, I was told he [the Duke do la V alette,] 

. was at Paris, and Richelieu came to visit him : he having 
notice of it, Richelieu found him in a cardinal’s cap, kneeling 
at a table altanvue , with his book and beads in his hand, and 
candles burning before him. Howell, Lett. i. vi. 4 fu 

It is plain, in the last injunction 'of the queen, [Elizabeth,] 
that the holy table ought, to stand nt tne upper end of the 
quire, north and south, or altar wise. 

“ * Abp* Laud's Speeeh in the Star Chamber. 

To A'LTER. v.a. [alter er 9 Fr. from alter , Lat.] 

1 . To change; to make otherwise than it is. To 
alter 9 seems more property to imply a change made 
only in some part of a thing ; as, to alter a writing, 
may be to blot or interpolate it; to change it,, may 
be, to substitute another in its place, \yith from 

; as, her face is altered from pale to red. 

. f Do you note v 

How much her grace is alter d on the sudden ? 

How Jong her face is drawn ? how pale she looks, 

And of an earthly cold? Shakspcare, Henry VI IT. 

Valets appropriated to the worship of God bv his own appoint- 
meni, muHt continuC W* till himself hath otherwise declared: 
for who dares alter what God hath appointed ? Stilling fleet. 

2. To take off from a persuasion, practise, or sect. 

For the way of writing play's in verse, I find it troublesome 
and slow ; but I atn no Way titered from my opinion of it, at 
least with any reasons which have opposed it. Dry den. 

To A'lter. v. n* To become otherwise than it was ; 

as, the 'weather alters from blight to cloudy* 
Alterable, adf [from alter : alterable, Fr,] That 
4 ^vhich faay be altered or changed by something else ; 

■ distinct from changeable, or that which changes, or* 
may change itself. 

r That alterably respects are realities in nature, will never he 
^admitted by a considerate disccrner. . GlanviUe . 

K *. 10 
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Our condftfonin ths^wotld is tnufablc^nnd uncertain, alterable 
by a thousand accidents, Which we can neither^esee nor pre- 
t i ^ Hagers. 

I wish they had been more offer in their directions upon that 
mighty point, Whether the- setranent of the rnccessum in the 
House of Hanover be alterable or no? „ Swift. 

A'lterableness^i. s. [from alterable*] Tftc quality 
.of being alterable, or admitting change front external 
causes. 

A'lt flu ably, adv* [from alterable.] In such a manner 
as nmy be altered. 

A'lterage. a. s. [front alo*] The breeding, nourish- 
ing or fostering of a child. 

In Ireland they put their children to fosterers: the rich sell, 
the meaner sort buying the alteragc of their children; and the 
reason is, because in the opinion of the people, fostering has 
always b§cn a stronger alliance* than blood. 

Sir John Davies on Ireland. 

A'lteraVt. adj* [alterant^ Fr.] That Which hits the 
power of producing changes in any tiling. 

And whether the body be alterant or altered, evermore a 
perception prccedcth operation ; for else all bodies would be 
alike one to another. Bacon. 

Alteration, w. s. [from alter; alteration , Fr.] 

1 . The act of altering or changing. 

Alteration , though it he from worse to better, hath in it in- 
conveniences, and those weighty. Hooker . 

2 . T[je change made. 

Why may we not presume, that God doth even call for such 
change or alteration, as the very condition of things themselves 
doth make necessary? Hooker . 

So he, with difficulty and labour hard. 

Mov’d 011 : 

But he once past, soon after, when man fell, 

Straf.ge alteration ! Sin, and death, amain 
Following his track (such was the will of heav’n !) 

Pav’d after him a broad and beaten way. Milton. 

No other alteration will satisfy; nor this neither, very long, 
without an utter abolition of all order. ™ „ South. 

Appius Claudius admitted to the senate the sons of those who 
had been slaves ; by which, and succeeding alterations, that 
council degenerated into a most corrupt body. Swift. 

A'lte native, adj. [from alter*] Medicines called 
alterative , are such as have no immediate sensible 
operation, but gradually gain upon the constitu- 
tion, by changing the humours from a state of dis- 
temperature to health. They arc opposed to cto- 
cuants* v Quinn/, 

When there is an eruption of humour in any port, it is not 
cured merely by outward applications, but by sudi alterative 
medicine, as purify the bloou. Govern . of the Tongue. 

Alterative.# n* s* An alterative medicine. 

' Like an apothecary’s shop, wherein are remedies for all infir- 
mities of mind, purgatives, cordials, alteratives . 

Burton , Anal. Mel. n. 279. 

A complete cure by alteratives operating on the small capil- 
laries, and by insensible discharges, must require length of time. 

Bp. Berkeley, Siris , p. 94, 

To A'LTERCATE.# v* n* [Lat. aliercor 9 old Fr. 
atterqucrJ]* To wrangle ; to contend with. 

Alterca'tion. n, s* [ altercation , Fr.from attercor 9 Lat.} 
Debate; controversy ; wrangle. 

By this hot pursuit of lower controversies amongst men pro- 
fessing religion, and agreeing in the principal foundations 
thereof, they conceive hope, that, about the higher principles 
themselves, time will cause aftercation to grow. Hooker * 

Their whole life was tittle else than a perpetual wrangling 
and altercation; and that, many times, rather for victory and 
ostentation of wit, than a sober and serious search of truth. 

o' ' > jv, Hakewiabn Providence* 

Alte'hn. adj* [af&rhuS) Lat.] Acting by turns, in 
succession, each to the oilier. 
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Tl\$le*s freight, altern. 

AltkrnacY. it.s. alternate .] 

formed by turns. ^ 

AlteRnal.* adj. [Lat* atiernufa | Alternative, as 
; Shedtrood explains it; or, done By turns or course ; 
one aftctf' another, according to Bullokar. 

AlteRnally.# adv. [from altern .] By turns. 

AfTranius and Petreius did command 
Those camps with equal jwwer, but cojcord made 
Their government more firm s tlicir men obey’d 
AUernaUy bothjjenerals’ commands. Mai/'* Lucan , h. 4. 

ALTERNATE, adj. [aliening Lat.] Being by 
turns 5 one after another ; reciprocal. 

Friendship consists proncrlv in mutual offices, ami a generous 
strife in alternate acts of kirfuness. % » South. 

Hear how jimotheus’ various lays surprise, 

And hid alternate passions fall and rise ! • 

While, at each change, the son of Lybian Jove 

Now burns with glory, and thfin melts with love. Pope. 

AlteRnate angles. [In geometry .3 Arc the inter- 
nal angles made by a line cutting two parallels, 
and lying on tlft opposite sides of the Cutting line; 
the one below the first parallel, and tlie other above 
the second. 


Alternate, n. s. [from alternate , adj.'] Hint which 
happens alternately ; vicissitude. % 

And ruis’d in pleasure, or reposed in ease, • 

Grateful alternates of substantial peace. 

They bless the long nocturnal influence shed 

On the crown’d goblet, qpd the genial bed. Prior . 

To A LTE'R N ATE.T v. a. [Lat. altirno; or rather, in 
the instance from Mijton, to be dor i veil fsom the 
Italian alternat e , to sing alternately, in the manner of 
cathedral choirs. V. Della Cruscn. Sir E. Sandys 
uses thc^ord also in reference to the ancient cantus 
altehms.] 

T. To perform alternately. 

Those who, in their course, 

Melodious hymns about the sov’reign throne 

Alternate all night long. Milton, P. L. 

Their liturgy is much intermcdlcd with singing performed in 
a tune, neither artificial nor altogether neglected, but grave, 
alternated , and branched with diver’ parts. 

Sir E. Saiulys , State of Religion. 

2. To change one thing for another reciprocally. 

Tim Jjio&t High God, in all things appertaining unto this life, 
for Minify wise ends, alternates the disposition of good and evil, 

• drew. 

To AlteRnate.# Vm?i. To succeed or take place 
by turns. 

11 age, shame, and grief, alternate in his breast. 

J Vi dips’s Blenheim , v. 339. 
\ 1 /ix'it n ately . adv. [from alia nate.] ■ I11 reciprocal 
succession, bo that each shall be succeeded by that 
which it ehccoqtls, as light follows darkness, and 
darkness follows light. 

The Princes* Melesinda, bath’d in tears, * 

And toss’ d alternately with hopes and fears, 

Would learn from you the fortunes of her lord. Dry den. 

Unhappy rnun ! whom borrow thus and rage 
To diffisrea| Tills alternately engage. Prior. 

The, {jays oflight are, by some cause or other, alternately dis- 
posed tq be reflected or refracted for many vicissitudes. 

Newton. 

U. i*E / HNATfiN£SS. ri, ft [from alternate.] The quality 
** of being; alternate, or of happening in reciprocal 

smccossmb. ’ - ' « • i Die. 

[from mediate. * 

. The reciprocal succession of things. 

VOL. 1. 
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The one would be oppressed with constant heat, the ot!».*r 
with insuflvrabjk cold; and so the defart of alternation would 
utterly impugn file generation of all (lings. Brown. 

2. 'Hie answer of the congrcgrjtion speaking alter- 
nate^ with the minister. 

Such alternations as are there [in ihe Engfish liturgyj used, 
mu be by several pW.ions. Milton, Apol.fvr Smcctymn. 

3. Alternate performance, in tWe choral sense. 

Anti-phones f know they hud this came to no more 

than our alternation at theOnnst o/dinary singing of the psalms, 
by way of responds, but all inlhc same time and tune, and 
without any descant at all. / Gregorir. Posthuma , p.52. 

There arc anthems to be fojml amongst them, whore every 
syllable has its just length; .each part of a sentence its proper 
pause : where the, words are not confused by perplexing alter- 
nations, or rendered tedious by unnecessary repetitions. 

• * Mason on Church Mustek, p. 130, 

Alternative, n. s. [ altcmatij Fr.] The choice 
given of two things ; so that if one*bc rejected, the 
other must be taken. 

A strange alternative 

Must ladies have a doctor, or a dance ? Young. 

Ai/ikR native.# adj. In an alternate manner. 

The manners, the wits, the health, the age, the strength, nnd 
stature of men daily vary, but so as by a vicissitude and revolu- 
tion they return again to the former points from which they de- 
clined, and again Recffnc, and again return, Ijy alternative and 
interchangeable course. Hakctei/rs Apology, p. 4*. 

Alternatively. ^ adv. [from alternative.] In alter- 
nate manner; by turns; reciprocally. 

A11 appeal alternatively made may he tolerated by the civil 
law ns valid. dyliffe, Parergott „ 

'The pestles arc not lifted irp altogether, but alternatively , to 
make the powder turn the better in the working. 

Hist, of Gunpowder in Sprat's Hist, of the R. Society, p. 2^80. 

AlteRxativeness. 71. s. * [frt>m alternative.] The 
quality or state of being alternative; reciprocation. 

Diet. 

Ai.teRnity. n.s. [from altern.] Reciprocal success 
sion ; vicissitude ; turn ; mutual change of one thing 
for another ; reciprocation. 

They imagine, that an animal of the vastest dimensions, and 
longest duration, should live in a continual motion, without the 
alternily and vicissitude of rest, whereby all other animals con- 
tinue. Brown , Vutg. Err. 

Althf/a.# 11. s. [Gr. JhQxlx, Fr. althea.] # A flowering 
shrub; of which the common sort is marsh-mallow ; 
but the aUhcaJrulex is a species of hibiscus . Diet «, 

Altho'ugii. con}. [fronW/anil though Sec Though.] 
Notwithstanding; however it itiriV be granted ; how- 
ever it may be that. 

We till know*, that many things are belie\ed, although they be 
intricate, obscure, and dark; although they exceed |lie reach 
and capacity of our wits ; yea, although in this world rhey be no 
way possible to be understood. Hooker. 

Me the gold of France did not seduce, 

Although 1 did admit it us a motive 

The sooner to effect what 1 intended. Shak^icare. 

The stress must be laid upon a majority; without $ 7 udi the 
laws would be of little weight, although they be good additional " 
securities. Swift. 

ARti grade, adj. [from alius and gradior, Lat.]. Rising 
on high. % Diet. 

AltTlo^uence. 11. s. [altits and loqttor , Lat.] High 

speech ; pompous language. 

Alti'metry. u. s. [altimetria, Lat. from alius and / utyou.] 
The art of taking or measuring altitudes or heights,, 
whether accessible, or inaccessible^ generally per- 
fonnctl by a quadrant. 

Altisonant . '^7 adj. [altisonus t Lat.] High sound- 
Altj'sonous* 5 i n g 5 pompous or lofty in sound. 

s 
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Speculative axul positive doctrines, and aHuonant phrases/* 

. V ?%,■ T Evelyn, Preface. 

Altitude. /#. a [ffd/Vwfo, Lot.] 

Height of place; mace tpeosurfed upward. 

Ten masts uttach*d*liKRc not the altitude , ^ 

Which tliou hast perpendicularly fell’n. Sffik spectre. 

Some define 'the perAmcUcular oltitiHe of the highest moun- 
tains to Ins lour miles ; others but fifteen furlongs. Brown. 

She shines above, we Aiow, but in what place, 

How near the throne, amnheav'als imperial hire, 

By our weak upticks is butVainly guess’d; 

Distance attitude conc«Vl the rest. ^ Dry den. 

2* The elevation of any of the heavenly bodies above 

* the horizon. 

Even unto the latitude of fifty-two, theaftficacy thereof is not 
ftiuctt considerable, whether wc consider its ascent, meridian, 
altitude, or abode above the homon. * Promt, Vn/g. Err. 

Has ttot a poet more virtues and vices within hjs circle, can- 
not he observe them and their influences in their oppositions and 
conjunction-*, in their attitudes and depressions? Rymer. 

3. Situation with regard to lower things. 

Thus * members which are pairs, stand by one another in equal 
altitude, and answer on each side one to another. Pay. 

4. Height of excellence; superiority. < 

Your altitude offends the eyes 

Of those who want the power to rise. Swift. 

5. Height of degree ; highest point. • 

He did it to pic ise his mother, and to be partly proud ; which 
be is, even to the altitude of his virtift. SJuihxptorc. 

Altj'jS|LANT. adj. [ulffivlans, Lat. from a /// wand vdo.l 
I Iigii flying. Did. 

A'ltogetheh.T adv. [from all and together , Sax. eal- 
jeSop, all collected br gafliered.] 

1. Completely; without restriction; without excep- 
tion. • • 

It is in vain to speak of Ranting laws, and plotting policy, till 
the peoplb be altogether subdued. Spenser, State if Ireland. 

\Vc find not ill the world any people that hath lived altogether 
without religion. I looter. 

..If dealli and danger are tilings that really cannot be endured, 
no mail could ever be obliged to softer for his conscience, or to 
die for his religion; it being altogether as absurd to imagine a 
man obliged to suffer, as to do impossibilities. South. 

I do not altogether disapprove of therfiianncr ol* interweaving 

• texts of scripture through the style of \ our sermon. Swift. 

2. Conjunct ly; in company. This is rather all to- 
gether. 

Cousin of Somerset, join you with mo, 

, Aral altogether with the Duke of Suffolk, 

We’U quickly hoist Duke Humphry from hi?* seat. Shahspertre. 

AL Tb-RELinVO. * n. ?. ltaf. Tli at kind of relievo, in 
sculpture, which gives the figure formed after nature, 
and projecting as much as the life. See Relievo, 
back in dlto-rcUevo that, hear,] all the ridicule; though 
oUQFOUld think a prominent bcllv a more reasonable object of 
it; Slice the last is generally the effect of intemperance, and of 
a man*# own creation. Hay, ' Essay on Defonndy. 

ALU DEL. n. s. [from a and lutirn ; that is, without 
Z/Jhj ¥ Aludcls are subliming pots used in chemistry, 
without bottoms, and^tted into one another, as many 
as there is occasion for, witliout luting. At tlic bot- 
tom of the. furnace is a pot that holds the matter to 
be sublimed ■ and, ;it the, top is a head, to retain the 
flowers that rise up. Quincy. 

A'lveauy.— n.s. [Lat. alvearium.'] A beehive. One 
of our oldest lexicographers >entiUe%hia dictionary 
" rfbtottvearir, or quadruple dictioaaric, containing 
four M ^dric tongues;” and the emblem in the 
titli 3 pge is a beehive. The word is in later die- 1 
Jhough not noticed by Dn Johnson. 
Ban^^^e author of the aforenamed alveary. 
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caused hjsj^upiis. ajL C ay b rldgp ^), cpys^><llassical 
phrases; arid to thewiwllectJipos 'jfesigjcw^ the uaine 
before us. ** '* .' v < ^ 

Withtti a ycarc or two, they .pul gathered together a great 
volume, which (for the apt rinulittSdfe betweenp t^ugood scholars 
and diligent bees in gathering their wax ami Hemic into their 
hive) I culled them ;^eir at rear ie ; both for a memorial! by 
whom it was made, and also by this name to cncoura^b other to 
the like diligence, for that they should not see/theif worth ie 
praise for the same unwortliHic drowned in oblivion. 

• Barret to the Reader* 

A'LUM. n.s. [alumen, Lat.] A kind of mineral 
salt, of an acid^tiistc, leaving in the month a 
sense of sweetness, accompanied with a con- 
siderable degree of astringency. The ancient 
naturalists allow of two sorts of alum, natural and 
factitious. The natural is found in the island of 
MiU?, bbing a kind of whitish stone, very light, 
friable, •and porous, and streaked with fiianxents re- 
sembling silver. England, Italy, and Flanders, are 
the countries where atifin is principally produced ; 
and the English roche-alum is made from a bluish 
mineral stone, in the hills of Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire. * * 

Saccharine alum is a composition of common alum , 
with rose-water and whites of eggs boiled together, 
to the consistence of a paste, and thus moulded at 
pleasure. As it cools, it grows hard as a stone. 

Burnt alum is alum calcined over the fire. 

Plumose or plume alum is a sort of saline mineral 
stone, of various colours, lyost commonly white, 
bordering on green; it rises in threads or fibres, re- 
sembling those of a feather ; whence its name from 
pluma, a feather. Chambers. 

By long beating the white of an egg with u lump of alum, you 
may bring it, for tlic most part, into white curds. Boyle . 

Ali m stone, n . s . A stone or calx used in surgery; 
perhaps alum calcined, which then becomes corrosive. 

She garbled with owe rule, and was in few days cured, by 
touching it with the vitriu. and alum stones. Wiseman. 

A'lumed.# adj. [Lat. aluminatus.j Mixed with alum. 

Barrel. 

Alt', \n vovs. a^j. [from alum.] Ilelating to alum, or 
counting of alum. 

Vordo vvi* 1 . c.011 i.dy conclude, hecuu.^, by « cold and alu* 
Hiuio/u jm.'-it'. , it is able u while to the fire, that from :i 
Proliant} of injure, it subsisteth ami Jiveth in it. Brown. 

Th- ni.'uutr limy have oth'.r mixture with it, tg it of a 
vitriolick of ttlununatt nature. WUemun, Surgery^ 

A'lumvkiv.# adj. [fioni alum.'] IIa\ing the nature of 
aluhi. 

Upon discoursin'; concerning Iridi slate, Sir William Petty re- 
marked tlu.t there were two w rH in Ireland; the cue more 
strong or slat;, found at Sla.i * In the county of Meath; tlic 
other an earth or hole, being hl.ukrr v and less slaty than the 
former, tasting something v/tfw.v/^aud fiteing found near some 
places which afford alum. Hist. Itoy at Sor. iv. 196. 

Aluta'tion.# n.s. [La \. alula, old Fr. altule.] The 
r tumping or dressing of leather. > Did. 

A'r.wAvs.T udtK [It is sometimes writfetf alway, com- 
pounded of all and way; ealleyaja, Sox; iuttuvia, 
Ital.] • w . f 

1. Perpetually ; throughout all timei opposed^ to stone* 
time, or to neper, 

Thut, which sometime is expedient, doth not always so con- 

•fintic. s. ; * , th B°°l(cr. 

never is, but t<g he blest. Pope. 

I loath it; I would not live at way: atone ; for my days 

are vanity. Job, vo. 16. 
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s. Constantly ; without varwtioiii oppqced tQ some - ,1 
'litocti ofy^jneto and then.' ' '\‘< 

• B# is alwayt great, when |ome great occasion is pfaserfted to 
him. v Dryden. 

t*ttvc mfhot, we beseWfi THee, destitute of thy'lhiinifold 
gifts* nor yet t»f grace to iise them atmy to thy honour and 
. glory. , f • Cmcct^t. Barnabas 9 day. 

A. Stf* $6anc}s for artium magister, oi master of arts; 
the second degree of our universities, which, in 
some foreign countries, is called doctor of pliiloso- 

n • M. also denotes, in naval language, ante 
meridiem , i. c. before twelve o’clock at noon. 

Am#^~ [Goth, am and m, sum. Sax. cam, am.] The 
{first person of the verb to be . [See To Bk.] 

And God said unto Mosct, I am that I am : and J)C said, Tluii 
shaft thou say unto the children of Israel, I a?/ihntf! sent me 
unto yeti. r %£ E '.sodas, iii. 14. 

Come then, niv soul : I call thee by that name, 

Thou busy thing, from whence I know I am: 

For k flowing that 1 am, I know thou art ; 

Since that mus>t needs exist, which can impart Prior . 

Amabi'lity.^ v. s* [Lat. anwbilifas, old Fr .amiabletc. 
Tliifci is a word of much higher antiquity than 
Bp. Taylor’s time ; being found in Barret’s Alvcu- 
rie; but Taylor uses it repeatedly, and with good 
effect.] Lovelinbss; the power of pleasing. 

In all the cours e of virtuous meditation, the soul v* like a vir- 
gin invited to a matrimonial contract; it inquires into the con- 
dition of tlie pcrv ,T \ hir and disposition, and other cir- 

cumstances of amufiUity and desire. 

Bp. Taylor, Gr. Exemplar, p. 60. 
No rules can make amahi/Hy ; our minds and apprehensions 
make that; and so is our fel’t : ty Bf. Taylor. 

XMADETTQ . n. s. A sort of pear [Sec Pear.] so 

called, says Skinner, from the name of him who cul- 
tivated it." 

A? bfXDOT. n. s. A sort of pear. [ See Pear,] 
Ama^n.'I'’ ndv. [from maine, or maigne, old Fr. de- 
rived from mngmts, Lat. or from the Sax. nuegp, 
vis, rdhur , virim s'.] With Vehemence: with vigour; 
fiercely ; violently. It. is used of any action per- 
formed with precipitation, whether of fear or cou- 
rage, or of any violent ellbrt. 

Great lords, from Ireland am 1 conic amain, 

To signify that jcbcls there arc up. Shakspeare. 

Wliftt ! when we lied amain, pursued, and struck 
With hcav’n’s afflicting thunder, and besought 
The deep to shelter us? 9 Milton. 

The hills, to their supply. 

Vapour and exhalation dusk and moist, 

Sent up amain. Milton. 

From hence the hoar was rous’d, and sprung amain , 

Like ligbt’ning sudden, on the w'arriour train, 

Beats down the trees liefore him, shakes the ground ; 

The forest echoe$J*> the crackling sound, 

Shout the fierce youth, and clamours ring around. Dryden. 

AMA'LGAM.’jO n, s . [Fr. amalganie. Gr. Afi \ mid 
AMA'LGAMA. 5 yaimvS] Tlie mixture of metals 
procured Ire amalgamation. See Amalgamation. 
v The retort brake, 

And what wag wiVM* was put into the Pellicanc, 

And jign’d wijth Hermes’ seal. — I think ’twas so. 

We should have ft new amalgama. B. Jon son, Akh. i. 3 . 

The induration of the amalgam appears to proceed from the 
wew texture resulting from the coalition of the mingled ingre- 
dients, that make up the amalgam. Boyle. 

They ftave attempted to confoapd all sorts of citizen* as •( 
well as they could, into one ftoim^oiu mass; and then they 
have divided ttuajtheir amalgam* into a number of Incoherent 
republics. Burke. 
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To Amalgamate. v. a. [from tmalgamei] To 
unite, metals with quicksilv^*, which may bo 
practised upon all metals, except iron and copper. 
The use^of this operatickt is, tciinakc the metaI P soft 
and^uctile. Gpkl is, by thiymethod, drawn over 
other materials b^the gilders. Ajsed figuratively also. 

Ingratitude is indeed their four cardinal virtues compacted 
and amalgamated into one. i Burke. 

To Ama'lgame.# v . n. [ypxL ind j/aueiv. Fr. ama!- 
gamcr.'] To mix metals hi amalgamation. From 
this old V?rb the modem fimalgamate is formed. 

The care and wo, 

That wc had in our matcres subliming. 

And in amafgaming, and calccning 

Of quicksilver. • # Chaucer , Chan. Ycom. Talc. 

What is some three ounce? of fresh materials?*— Is* t no 
more ? — No more, Sir, of gold, to am nl game, with some six of 
mercury. B. Jenson, Alch. i. t, . 

Amalgamation, n. s. [from amalgamate .] 'Hie act 
or practice of amalgamating metals. 

Amalgamation is the mixing of mercury with any of the me- 
tals. The manner is thus in gold, the rest are answerable : 
Take six parts of mercury, mix them hot in a crucible, and pour 
them to one part of gold made red hot i 11 another crucible; 
stir these well that tl^ey may incorporate ; then cast the mass 
into cold water, find wash it. • Bacon. 

To Am' a ml# v.a. £Lat. amarnlo. ] This word is in 
our old dictionaries, though^omittcd by Dr, John- 
son, who, however, has introduced into his 
dictionary, the substantive amandation . 

To send one away. # Cockeram . 

Amanda'tion. n. s. [from amand% Lat.] The act of 
sending on a message, or employment. 
AMAXUFSNSIS. Y v. s. # [Lat-] A person w ho writes 
what another dictates; or copies what. has been 
written by another. 

I hail nut that happy leisure ; no amanuenses, no assistants. 

Burton , Anat. Mr/, to tin Header, p. 12. 
In so many copies as have been made of the gospel, before 
printing was known ; anil considering the many translations of 
it into several languages, where the idioms are different, and 
the phrases may be mistaken ; together with the natural slips 
of amanuenses; it is much mure wonderful that there are no 
more various lections, than that there arc so many, 

Leslie 9 s Truth of Christianity , p. 52. 
The principal design of Bentley’s notes is 10 prove that 
Milton’s native text was vitiated by an infinite variety of 
licentious iuterjKilations, and factitious readings, which, as he 
pretends, proceeded fro 41 the artifice, the ignorance, or the 
misapprehension, of an amanuensis <to Whom MiJton, being 
blind, had been compelled to dictate his verses. 

War ton, Pref. to Milton, S. P. 

A'marantii. w. s. [amaranthus, Lat. from * and 

fiataxiw?] 

1. The name of a plant. 

The flowers have no petals ; the cup of the flower 
is dry and multifid; the seeds arc included in 
membranaceous vessels, w hich, when comp to ma- 
turity, burst open transversely or horizontally, like 
purslane, each of which contains one of? 1 more 
roundish seeds. 

Among the many specie^ the most beautiful 
arc, 1 . The tree amaranth, a. The long pendulous 
amaranth , with reddish coloured seeds, commonly 
called Long lies a bleeding . 

2. I11 poetry, it is sometimes ah imaginary flower, 
supposed, according to its name, never to fade 5 w . 

Immortal amaranth/ a flower which onco 
In paradise, fast by the tree of life, 

Began to bloom; but soon, for man’s offence, 

To heav’n remov’d, where first it grew, there grows, 

8 2 
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And flowers aloft, shading the fo*mfc of !&£ 

And where the rivertof bliss, through midst of heaVen, ,■ 

Rowls o’er Elysian flowers her ambers tretm : 

With these, that nevdr fade, the SpU^s elect 
Bind their jresplenden| locks,dft wreathed with beams. 

Mimn, P. L. 

Amara'nthini:. a<$s^amarunthiifti$, Lat.] Relating 
:tt> amaranths ; coosutihg of amaranths. 

By the streams that evL 4 flow; 

By the fragrant winds that blow 
O’er the Elysiun flowers] 

By those happy souls that ckel! 

In yellow meads of Asphodel, 

Or amaranthine bowers. Pope. 

Ama'uitude. n. s. [amariluth^ Lat -5 Bitterness. 

What amaritude or acrimony is dcprchcndcd in clioler, it 
acquires from &*coinimxtiir6 of melancholy, or external ma- 
lign bodies. Harvey on Consumptions. 

A-vjA'itULENCE. n.s. [ amaritudo , Lat.] Bitterness. Diet. 
Ama'hulent.*# adj. [Lat. amandentus.'] Bitter. 

Mr. Boucher cites an example, viz. €< all other 
pleasure of this life set nparte, as amarulent and 
bitter but names not the author. 

Ama'smbnt. 7 i. s. [from cmnw.] Aheap; an accumu- 
lation ; a collection. * m 

What ib no#, is but an amasmenl of imaginary conceptions, 
prejudices, ungrounded opinions, and infinite impostures. 

^ Glmmllc, Scepsis Sciaitijicn. 

To AM A'SS. v. a . [amassa^ F r.] 

1 + Td collect together in one heap or mass. 

The rich man is not blamed,, as having made use of any un- 
lawful means to amass Hches, as having thriven by fraud and 
injustice. Atterburi j, Semi. 

When we would think of infinite space, or duration, we, 
at first step, usually makc^omd very large idea, as perhaps of 
millions 9? ages, or miles? which possibly we double and mul- 
tiply several times. All that we thus amass together in our 
thoughts, is positive, and the assemblage of a great number of 
positive ideas of space or duration. Locke . 

•2. db) a figurative sense, to add one thing to another, 
generally with some share of reproach, either of 
eagerness or indiscrimination. 

. 8uch as amass all relations, must enrin some, ami be unbe- 
liever) in many. Brotni, Vtdg. Err. 

Efo not content yourselves with mere words, lest your im- 
provements V>nly amass a heap of unintelligible phrases. 

Watts, Improvement- oj the Mind. 
The life of Homer has been written, by amassing of all the 
traditions and hints the writers could meet with, in order to 
tell g story of him to the world. m Pope. 

Ama'ss. n.s. lamas ; Fr.] An assemblage; an accu- 
mulation. 

This pillar is but a medley or amass of all the precedent 
ornan&gpts, making a nCw kind by stealth. # Wot ton. 

To AvUtTErY v. n. [from a and mate. See Mate.] 
j. To accompany; to entertain ns a. companion. It 
is now obsolete. 

A lovely. b«vy of fair ladies sate. 

Courted of many a jo.llyjgraniour, 1* 

The which did them in moclcbt wise amatc. 

And each one sought his lady to aggmte. Spenser , F . fj. 

2. To terrify ; to strike with horrouc. I11 this sense, 
it is derived from the did French, matter , to crush 
or subdue, Dr. Jolfnson says, It may also be re- 
ferred to the Sp. mutare , Ital. mattarc , Lat. mactare. 

But in the porch, that did them sore auiate , 

A flaming fire yiuixt with smouldry smoke ^ • 

And stinking sulphurc, that with griqsly hate 
, Aad dreadfoll horror did ail entraunce choke, 

> Enforced them their forward footing to revoke. Spenser , F. Q. 
When we are so easily dor’d and amalvd with every sophism, 
it i<f*a certain argument of great detect of inward furniture and 
worth. Hales , Pm. p. J 3 . 
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3. To tf perplex; tojdiscoura^ M*fp our dWer dic- 
tionarios; to puzfcfe^’XoJd Fr. /rwWfaV^fitfiguer.] 

Ye bene right hard minted, gratiops lord, v ’ ■ . 9 
And of your ignorance great mej&jpitl make, 

While* cause not well conCcivcctyC mistake, denser, F.Q. 

AM ATP! UllJfc n.s. [Fr.] A lover ol^iny particular 
pursuit or sjutciii. 

• It must always be, to those who are Uve grcat«£ a or 

even professors of revolutiorfs, a matter veiy bird to prove, 
that dlic late French government was so had, that nothing 
worse, in the infinite devices of men, could come in its place. 

Bvrke. 

Amato'iicultst. n.s. lamatorcnlus, Lat.] A little in- 
significant lover; a pretender to affection. Diet. 

A m ato'ii r a l. & adj. [ Probably adopted, by the author 
\ylu> uses it, from Milton’s aruatoriou$.~\ Relating 
to lore. • • 

Leland mentions eight hooks of his epigrams, atimtorial verses, 
and poenft on philosopliical subjects. 

Wort on, Hint. Eve r. Poet rtf t \. dlss.2. 
They seem to have been tales of love and chivalry, amatorial 
sonnet**, tragedies, comedies, and pastorals. 

Wat ton. Hist. Eng. Poetry, iv. 7. 

A-MATo'iiioix>.# adj. [Lat. amatorius.’] Relating to 
love. 

Tlii'. ii no more ammorious novel; — but this is a deep and 
serious verity . Milton, Doc. and I) is. of Dh\ i. <$. 

A'matohy. adj. [amalorius, Lat.] Relating to love; 
causing love. 

It is the sptnc thing whether one ravish Lucretia by force, an 
Tarquin, or by amatory potions, not only allure her, but neces- 
sitate her to satisfy his lust, and incline her effectually, and draw 
her inevitably to follow him s|>ontatieously. 

Bp. JBramhall against Ilobhet. 

AM A iftlO'SIS. 71. s. [ipxufou .] A dimness of sight, 
not from any visible defect iit the eye, but from 
some disteniperature of the inner parts, occasioning 
the representations of flies and dust floating, before 
the eyes : which appearances are the parts of the 
retina hid and compressed by the blood vessels 
being too much distended ; so that, in many of its 
parts, all sense is lost ; and therefore no inVages can 
be painted upon them, whereby the eyes, continu- 
ally rolling round, many parts of objects falling 
successively upon them, are obscure. The cure of 
this depends upon a removal of the stagnations in 
the extremities of those arteries which run over the 
bottom of the eye. Qjuineg. 

To AMA'ZE.^ v. a. [from a and maze, perplexity* or 
it may be referred to the old Fr. anxatir , to con- 
found.] 

1. To confuse w ith terrour. 

Yea, I will make many people amazed at thee, and their 
kings shall be horribly afraid for tbee, when I 'shall brandish my 
sword before them, and they shall trembly at every moment; 
every man for his own life in the day of thefhll. Ezcft. xxxii. to. 

2. To put into confusion with wonder. 

Go, hcav’nly pair, and with your dazzling virtues. 

Your courage, truth, your innocence and love, 

A maze anil charm mankind. ;*f Smith. 

3. To put into perplexity. , " , 

That cannot choose but anutse he be not Staged, 

be will be mocked; if he be amazed, tteWftl cvfctyf way be 
mocked. Shqfapcdr't, As you like if, 1. 5. 

Ama'ke. n.s. [from the verb^^.j AstonifihWBt} 
confusion, either of fear or wonder. 

• Fuirbx, whose name^t,|rms thro’ Europe rings," * 

And fills all mouths with CTvy% with pn^sp, 

And all her jesdoM* mpnarchs witli amaze* Milton , Scmnek 
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• Meantime the Troian eats his waterway, $ 

Fix’d on lqs YpytiBQ through the curling sea,, . . . K 

Then casting hack his eyes with dire amaze, 

Sees on the Punick shore^the mounting blaze. r - J Dry den. 

Ama'zed lx* adv. [from amazed. ] Confusedly; with 
amazenidiitf with confusion. 

1 speak amaztdly, and it liecoines 

- My.-rajErvel, and my message. ‘ Shakspca/ c. 

Stands Macbeth thus amazei\ly! * ® 

Colne, sist&s, cheer we up his sprightsi 4 Shakspenre. 

Ama'zedness. n.s. [fropi amazed J\ The state of being 
'amazed; astonishment; wonder; confusion. 

J Was by at the opening of the farthet, heard the old shepherd 
deliver tile manner how he found it; whereupon, after a little 
mnazedness, we were all commanded out of the chamber. 

Shaktpeare. 

Ama'zement. n. s. [from amaze.'] 

i. Such a confused apprehension as doe$ not leave 
reason itp full force; extreme fear; horrour. 

He answia^d nought at all ; but adding new * 

Fear Up. his first amazement , staring wide, 

With stony eyes, and heartless hollow hue, 

Astonish’d stood, as one that had espy’d 

Infernal furies, with their chains unty’d. Spenser, F. Q. 

But look! amazement on thy mother sits; 

O step between her and her fighting soul : 

Conceit in weakest bodies strongest, works. Shatcxpcn >v\ 

2 * Extreme dejection. 

He ended, and his words impression left 
Of much amazement to the infernal crow. 

Distracted anti surpris'd with deep dismay , 

At these sad tidings. Milton. 

3. Height of admiration. 

Had you, some ages past, this race of glory 
Run, with amazement we should read your story ; 

But living virtue, all atchicvcmcnts past. 

Meets envy still to grapple with at last. • Waller. 

4. Astonishment ; wonder at an unexpected event. 

They knew that it was he which sat few alms at the 
beautiful gate of the temple, and they were filled with wonder 
nml amau'wrnt at that which had happened unto him. Acts. 

Ama'zixg. participial tulj. [from amaze.] Wonderful; 
astonishing. 

It is an amazing thing to see the present desolation of Italy, 
when one considers what incredible multitudes it nlxmnded 
with during the reigns of the Roman emperours. Addison. 

Ama'zingiav-Wti [from amazing .] To a degree 

that may excite astonishment ; wonderfully. 

If we arise to the world of spirits, our knowledge of them 
nmst be amazingly imperfect., when there is not the least grain 
of sand hut lias too many difficulties! belonging to it, for the 
wisest philosopher to answer. Walts, Logick. 

A' SfAZON.^ 71. .9, [« and or, according to 

others, apat and £dv.] The Amazons were a race 
of ^omen famous for valour, who inhabited 
Caucasus ; they are so called from their cutting off 
thefr breasts, to use their weapons better. A 
warlike woman ; a virago* 

Stay, stay thy hands, thou art an amazon. 

And tightest With the sword. Shaktpeare. 

When the strong town of Heuneboml, near Rennes, was 
besieged by the French, this redoubted amazon [the Countess of 
Montfort] rode in complete armour Irora^trcct to street, on a 
large courser, animating the garrison. 

Wart an, 2 list. Eng. Poetry, i. 254. 

adf* [from amazon*] 

1. Wa^iko ; . jistjally applied to a virago. 

fifobtocnet, by right of ptimogeniture, claimed but could. -net 
have the crown, so strong a faction ^as raised by his virdgo 
dster 1 PerirUjonconna in the behalf of Ismael the second 
brother command*' was given to’ Salmrrt-Mirza, penoral of 
the horStf, to retaliate his [MahomH^sl tiviazonian sister; dhd 
accordingly her head with h«Monfr curled hair d:\ngfifig down 
was upon a spear* appoint presented to Mahomet. 

Sir T. Herbert's Travels , p, 279. 
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I do not less willingly own my weakness than my sex,; being 
far from any such emazomnn boldness th affects to contend %itli 
so many learned and godly men; f ' 

Bp. Taylor , Artificial Handsomeness, p, 179. 

How ill beseeming its it in thy sex, \ 

To tr 4 uinph like an amazonian trull ) ’ 

'V* $iak%peare, Hen. VI. p. Hi. 

2. Relating to the Amazonian?.* . 

Those dcaucs ■ 

They gather’d, broad as amnzaniah targe. Milton , P. L. 

A'mazon-like.* adj. Resembling an amazon. 

His hair, 4 'rcuch-like, stapea/n his lighted head, 

One lock, amaion-tiAr, disheveled. Bp- Hull's Satires , iii. 7. 

AMBA GES.']" v. s . [Lat.] A circuit of words ; a 
circumlocutory form of speech ; a multiplicity of 
words : an indirect manner of expression. It was 
formerly used in the singular number; amhage 
being defined, both in llullokur’s and Cockcranfs 
vocabularies, a long circumstance of tt orris. The 
word ambages is of high autlioritv in our writings. 

Culrhns led 11s with ambages, 

That is to sainc, with double wordis slie, 

Such as men depen a word with two vihages. 

Chancer, Tr. and Cress, v. 897. 

Evident will those secret mi terics be unto him, which, are 
privily hid unto albert under tlarke ambages and parables. 

Bale on ihe Ehrret. Pref. A.vii. 

There is a balding way of speaking, when by many tedious 
ambages and long iinpertiner.cies mqn pour out a sea of words, 
and scarce one drop of sense or matter. 

Bp. Hopkins, Expos. p.£. 

The other cost me so many strums, and traps, ami ambages 
to introduce, that I at length resolved to give it over. 

. Swift, Tale of a Tub. 

They gave those complex ideas names, that they might the 
more easily record and discourse ?f things they were daily con- 
versant in, without long ambttge. and circumlocutions; and 
that the things, they were continually to give and receive in- 
formation about, might be the easier and quicker understood. 

Locke. 

Amba'gious.^ adj. [Fr. ambagieux, full of ambages. 
Cotgrave.] Circumlocutory ; perplexed ; tedious. 

Diet . 

Ambassa'de. n. s. ^ambassade, F r.] Embassy : cha- 
racter or business of an ambassador : a word not 
now in use. • 

When you disgraced me in my ambassade. 

Then I degraded you from being king. Shakspcare m 

A MBA SSADOUR. f v w. s. [ambassadcur, Fr. cm- 
baxador, Span, lt^it writtep .differently, as it is 
supposed to come from the French or Spanish 
language; and the original^.derivation being un- 
certain,, it is not easy to settle its orthography. 
Some derive it from the Hebrew t0 J 11 ^ 

a messenger f others from a mb act us, which, 
in the old Gaulish, sign died a servant ; whence 
ambascia, in low Latin, is found to signify 
and ambasciutor , a servafit ;*46hers deduce *it from 
ambacht , in old Tcutonick, signifying ^government, 
and Junius mentions a possibility of its descent 
from avotfWu ; and others from am for act, and 
bassus r, toxv , as supposing the act of sending an 
ambassadour, to be in some sort an act of sub- 
mission. Goth, anabudans, one commanded ; a 
bearer of commands. Sax. ambthc-men, messengers. 
Goth, also andbahts , a servant. Wacliler derives 
ambacht , a servant, from amb, about, and acAteti, 
to follow. All these derivations lead us to write 
ambassadour , not embassadour*] A person sent in 
a publick manner from one sovereign power to 
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another, ami su; to represent the power from 
which he is sent. The person <Jf aa ambo&adour 
is inviolable- 

Ambassadour is, ini popular language, tlte general 
name of a messenger from ti Sovereign Power, ami 
sometimes, ludicrously, from common ' persons, 
fii the juridical and formal language, it signifies 
ixarticularly a minister of Ifche highest rank residing 
in another country, and is distinguished from an 
envoy , who is of less dignity* 

Give first admittance to title ambaxsadovrs. Skekxpeare. 
Rais’d by these hopes, I sent no news before, 

Nor ask'd you leave, nor did your faith implore; 

But tome, without a pledge, my own nrnbfusadour. Dry dm. 

Oft have their black ambayrndonrs appear’d 
Louden with gifts, and fill'd the courts of Zaina., Addison. 
AMU A/s&k DRESS. n. s. [ambassadrice, Ft\] 

.1. The lady of an ambassadour. 

a« IA ludicrous language, a woman sent on a message. 

Well, my ambassadress 

Come you to menace war, and loud defiance ? 

Or does the peaceful olive grace your brow ? Rowe . 

A'Mbassaoe.^ n. s. [from ambassndour.'] An embassy : 
the business of an ambussadour. Dr. Johnson 
accents it the first syllabic: *thc accent was 
formerly on the second. » 

He sent ambussage, \jjCd me more than life. 

Mir. for Mug. p. 6l. 

Maxi Alihan entertained them with dilatory answers ; so 
the formal part of their ambaxsage might well warrant their 
further stay. • Huron. 

A'mbassy.# n. s. [Low Lat. a??ibascia ; and sec 
Ambassadouh.] An embassy. 

To meifaoc us with thejr jirdud ambassy. 

. * Mir. for Mag. p. 573. 

A thousand marks were sent to the Pope as a moor bene - 
volence, which sealed up the drift and purpose of this embassy. 

Proceedings against Garnet , sign. Gg. iv. b. 

A'MBER. n* s . [from ambar , Arab, whence the 
lower writers formed atnbanim.] 

A yellow transparent substance of a gummous 
or bituminous consistence, but a resinous taste, and 
a smell like oil of turpentine; chiefly found in the 
Baltick sea, along the coasts of Prussia. Some 
naturalists refer it to the vegetable, others to the 
mineral, and some even to the animal kingdom. 
Pliny describes it as a resinous juice, oozing from 
aged pines aad fir% and discharged thence into the 
sea. He adds, that it was hence the ancients gave 
> it the denomination of succinum , from succus, juice. 
Some have imagined it a concretion of the 'tears of 
birds; others, the urine of a beast ; others, the 
.scum of the lake Cephisis, near the Atlantick ; 
others, a congelation formed in the Baltick, and in 
some fountains, where it is found swimming like 
pitch. Others sup|fae&e it a bitumen trickling into 
the sea from subterraneous sources; but this 
opinion is also discarded, as good amber having 
been found in digging at a considerable distance 
from the sea, as that gathered on the coast. 
Bocrhaavc ranks it with camphire, which is a con- 
crete oil of aromatick plants, elaborated by heat 
into a crystalline form. Within some pieces of 
amber have been found leaves, and insects in- 
^eluded; which seems to indicate, either that the 
wa * in a fluid State, or, that 

^liSvingbeen exposed to the sun, it was softened, and 
d susceptible of the leaves and insects. 
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Amber, when ntbb&l, draws or attracts bodies to 
it; and, by friction, is brought tor yield light 
pretty copiously lit the dark. Some distinguish 
amb/r into yellow, white, brown, and ..black: but 
the two hitter arc supposed to be a different 
nature and denomination; the one called ^ the 
Qther ambrr 0 is. Trcvnux and Cbetfabrrs. 

Liquid amber *: is a kind of native itolsntriror 
resiic, like turpentine; clear, reddish, or yellowish : 
of a pleasant smell, almost like ambergris. Jt 
flows from ail incCsion made in the bark of fV^ne 
largo tree in New Spain, culled by the natives 
ososol* Chambers* 

If light penetratetli any clear body, that is 
coloured, as painted glass^ amber , water, and the 
like, *it gives the light the colour of its medium. 

• -* Jf -y Peackam. 

No interwoven rcc*<ls a garland made, 

To hiile his brows within the vulgar shade ; v * 

But poplar wreathes around his temples spread, 

Ami tear-, of amber trickled down his head. Addison , 

The spoils of elephants the roofs inla\\ 

And .stuJdctf umber darts a golden ray. • Pape. 

A'mber. ad). Consisting of amber. 

With scarfs, and far s, ami double charge of bravery, 

With amber bracelet^ beads, and all this knavery. Skahxpcarr. 

To Amber.# v. a . To scent widi amber. 

# # Be sure 

The wines be lusty, high, and full of spirit, 

Ami amber' d all. Beaum. and hi. Custom of the Country, iii. t. 

01 ' a inhering or perfuming in infinitum. Hist. R. S. iv. 109, 

A'mbe r-colo ure i>. # adj* Frequently applied to the 
colour of the hair. 

SabiRa Poppca, Nero's wife, wore anther-coloured hair ; so 
did all the Homan ladies in an instant ; her fashion was 
theirs. Jturton. Anat . Met. to the Reader , p. 37. 

His amber-colour* d locks in ringlets run. 

Dn/dcn , Pat. and Arc. ver* 1348 

Amber drink. ?i. s. Drink of the colour of amber, 
or resembling amber in colour and transparency. 

All your dear amber drink is tint. Bacon . 

A'mber-diioppino.# part* adj . Dropping amber. 

Sabrina fair. 

Listen where thou art sitting 

Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 

Tu twisted braids of iillics knitting 

The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair. 

Milton f Com. ver. 862. 

A'mbeugius. 71. s. [from amber and gris, or g?ry ; 
that is, gi'cj amber*] 

A fragrant drug, that melts almost like wax, 
commonly of a greyish or ash colour, used both as 
a perfume and a cordial. Some imagine it to be 
the excrement of a bird, which, being melted by 
the heat of the sun, and washed off* the shore by the 
waves, is swallowed by whales, who return it back 
in the condition we find it. Others condude it to 
bo the excrement of a cetaceous fish, because some- 
times found iiigjhc intestines of such animals. But 
we have no instance of any excrement capable of 
melting like wax; and if it were* the excrement 
of a whale, it should rather be found where these 
animals abound, as about Greenland. Others .take 
it for a kind of wax or gitiic^ which distils from 
trees, and drops into the sea, where it congeals. 

* Many of the orientals imagine it springs emt of the 
Sea, as naphtha does oq^fsome fountains. Others 
assert it to be a vegetable production, issuing out 
of the root of a tree, whose roots always shoot 
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toward the sea* and discharge thonwelves jnto it. 
Others maintain, that ambcpgthy* made froih t lie 
♦honey-combs, tfhich fall into the sea from the rocks, 
where the bees had- forced their nests; several 
persons Saying sceii pieces that were half ambergris, 
and half plui# honey-comb ; and pthers have fomid 

* large pieces of ambergris, in which, when brpko, 
JtpneVrODinb, and honey too, ujyerc found in the 
inidefie. Neumann absolutely denies it to be an 

' * animal substance, as jiot yielding in the analysis, 
«£fcy one animal principle. H* concludes it to be a 
bitumen issuing out of the earth into the sea; at 
first of a viscous consistence, but. hardening, by its 
mixture w ith some liquid naphtha, into the form in 
which we find it. Trevoiur and Chambers . 

Bermudas wallM with rock*, who dots not knSw • 

That hamwjduntl, where huge lemons grow, 

Where MHOTsh&porri, coral, umfmtuiy a pound, * 

Oil tttjfe rich shore, of amberggix is found. Waller . 

A'mbe& seed, or mvsk seed, resembles millet, is of a 
bitterish lustc, and brought dry from Martinieo 
and Egypt. Chambers . 

A'mbeii tree. v. s. [ Jh.'tej' African us am f irani spiransi} 
A shrub, whose beauty is in its small evergreen 
leaves, which grow a* close u« heath, and, being 
bruised between «1 he fingers, emit a very fragrant 
odour. # % MM* r. 

A'm re k-\v E iju n u . # adj. [An elegant compound from 
amber and tar/?, which Pope lias disjoined ; for he 
was indebted to this word, when he wrote “ Anti 
trees t veep amber on the banks of fW’] 

Not the soft gold, which • 

Steals from the at iber-wceping tree, 

Makes sorrow half so rich, 

As the drops cli still'd from thee. Cranium's Poems, p. 2. 

AUBWFJXJEB . ? it. s. [Lat.] 

1. A man who lias equally the use of both his 
hands. 

Kodiginus, undertaking to give n reason of amhidext* t t's, and 
left-handed men, dclivmth a third op'iiion. drown. 

2 . A man w ho is equally icadv to act on either side, 
in party dilutes. This sense is ludicrous. 
Formerly written ambodrxfcr , and defined “ a 
suLh knave that can play on both parts.” 

Thy po*'n* rlieulh; cold 

Makes thee 10 be aii u.,.h.'de.vti r bold. 

(1 aumge'M . j igrani r, E,>. to a Lawyer, E. 7T. 
.The rest are hypocrites nmbodexters, outside*. 

Pit. to. , Aunt. Mel. to the Header, p. 36. 

llow doe.* Melpv liks thisf 1 think f have V"\r her: 

Little did she know, I \v:*» ambidexter. Sheridan to Swift. 

Amuidexte'iuty. w. s. [from ambidexter.] 

1. The quality of being able equally to use both 
hands, . 

2 . Double dealing. 

Ambidextrous, adj. [from ambidexter, Lat.] 

1. Having, „with equal facility, ^ie use of either 
baud. 

Others, not considering ttmlwlejch 0:1$ and left-handed men 
do totally submit uuto the eflu :;ey of the liver. Brouf 

i. jpouble dealing; practising on both sidcs|jk fe ; 

JEsop condemM thc double practices of trimmers, and all 
false, snuffling, mV ambidextrous dealings. // Ed range. 

Ambi6e/xtrousness. n. s. [from amlidcatrous.'} /XT# 
qufditj^of being ambidextrous. * Dkt . 

A'mbient. adj. Surroundings *n- 

compaesing ; investing. m 
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This which yields or fttlji » v 
All space, the ambient air wide ioterffis’d, Milton. 

The thickness of a plate requhit* to produce any colour, 
depends only on the density of the plate, and not on that of 
the ambient medium. Newton, Opt. 

Around him dance the rosy hours. 

And damasking the ground with flow’rs.-. 

With ambient sweets perfume the morn. Fenton to L. Ctpwcr. 

Illustrious virtues, who by turns have roue, 4 

With happy laws her empire to siistaiu, 

And with full povs’r assert her ambient main. Trior. 

The ambient icther is too liquid and empty to impel horizon- 
tally with that prodigious ecl£*lt\. Bentley. 

AMIUGU. n.s. [French. 1 ] An entertainment, con- 
listing not of regular courses, but of a medley of 
dishes set 011 together. 

When straiten’d in your time and servants few, 

You'd riehly then compose an awlign ; 

Where first ami second course, and \our desert, 

All in one single table have their part. King's Art of Cookery. 

Ambus i/ity. n. s. [from ainb'guoM.] Doubtfulness 
of moaning; uncertainty of signification : doqble 
meaning. 

With ambiguities Mjcy often 1 nfai gle tiic msr*Uc», not mark- 
ing what doth arn e to the word of God in itself, and what 
in regard of outw ard ^evident llvoher. 

\\ e can clear these omlnguitu * 

And know their springy their head, t!<c ; r true descent. 

Sheiks pro re. 

The words are of -Ingle iigiiifieatlO'i, without am ambiguity; 
ami therefore I shall not trouble ym, hy straining ibr an inter- 
pretation, where tliere 110 1 1 i :T. ^ e: it \ ; or distinction, whore 
there is no difference. South. 

AMHI'GLOUS. adj. {ambiguus, Lat.] 

1. Doubtful; having two meanings; of uncertain sig- 
nification. # # • 

Rut what have been thy answers, wlmt but dark. 

Ambiguous, and with doubtful sense deluding. Milton. 

Some expressions in the covenant wrre-ermbigt/ous, and were 
left m>, bee an se the persons who framed them were not all of 
one mind. Ctawtofou. 

2 . Applied to persons using doubtful expressions. It 
is applied to expressions, or those that use them, not 
to a dubious, or Suspended state of mind. 

Th* ambiguous god/* who rul'i^wr i.tb'ring bru&vt, 

In these iu\ -rei ions words Isis niiud cxnrcst; 

Some truths reveal’d, in term* i. solv’d the rest! Heyden. 

Sih-nee at length the gnv Antinous broke. 

Constrained a xinile, and thus ambiguous spoke. Pope. 

AMru'orovsLY.'}* adv. [from ambiguous.’] In an am- 
biguous manner; doubtfully? u ft certainly ; with 
double meaning. 

The words were ambiguously set down of purpose to cov cr, 
in some syrt, the cruelty which lufketh iu their mwi heart s. 

dip. Btun reft, Dang. /v»v. iv. 4. 

1 lis true meaning, therefore, however darkly and ambiguously 
he sometimes speaks, must he this. 

Clark on the Attributes , p. 27, 

Amui'guousxess. 7 i. s. [from ambiguous.] The quality 
of being ambiguous; mieewAftnty ot meaning;' du» 
plicitv of signification. 

Ambi'logy. 71. s . [from ambo t Lat. and Gr.]- 

Talk of ambiguous or doubtful signification. Diet. 

Ambi'loouous. adj. [from a mho and loquor , Lat.] 
using ambiguous and doubtful expressions. Diet • 

Amhi'loouy^ n. s. [ambiloqviim, Lat.] The use of 
doubtful and indeterminate expressions ; discourse 
of doubtful meaning. . Diet. 

A'mbit. n. s. {ambitus, Lat.] The compass or cir- 
cuit of any tiling ; tlie line that encompasses any 
thing. 
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Tho tusk <*f a wildvboar wind* AcM^imoit into a perfect 
ring or hoop : only it u ft littVwrfcheii; In measuring by the 
ambit, it is ion, or roundabout « foot and two inches; its basis 
an inrh over. , * ' Grew, Museum. 

AMBITIONS* vr.*. Icmhitio, Lot] The desire of 
something, higher than isjto&es&ed at present 
i* The desire of preferinjEinVop ] honour. 

fv T ho would think) witHbut having si\ch u tniml as Antiphilus, 
that so great goodness could not have bound gratefulness? ami 
so high advancement not have satisfied his ambition ? Sidney . 
?. The desire of any things rent or excellent. 

The quick’nin* power womdbe, and so would rest;. 

Th& sense wouM not be onhybut be well : 

But wit’s a r Adieu lougcih to the best, 0 
For Ifc.dChirt^ in endless bliss to dwell. Daiies. 

* Urge thorn, while tjjeir souls ' 

Arc capable of this ambition; 

Ltiftt, zeah now melted by the windy breath 
Qt\ott petitions, pity arid remorse, 

Coot and congeal again to what it was. Shahpcnrr, 

3 -.> It k used with to before u verb, and of before a 


I had a very early ambition to recommend myself to your 
lor Is! lip’s patronage. t Addison. 

There was an ambition of wit, and an uflectfttihM of irayety. 

Cope, l* ref. to his Letters. 

4. Going about with stiuliou.sness tb obtain praise. 
[Lat* ambio.l * 

I on the other side 

fTsM 00 ambition to commend my deeds; 

The deeds themselves, though mute, spoke loud the doer. 

Milton, S. A. \er. 247. 
Ambition is not often used in the plural number; 
but the following examples warrant such usage. 
There’s no motion 

That tends to vice in man, 'but t affirm 
It is the woman’s part: Be it lying, note it, 

The woman’s; flattering, her’s ; deceiving, ber’s; 

Ambitions , coverings, change of prides, disduin, 

Nice longings, slanders, mutability, 

A%&ults that may be nam’d. Shakxpeare , Cyrvb. ii. 5. 

Tt is well, if any tiling can kindle in us holy ambitions. 

lip . Hall , Contemplations. 
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Ambi'tio [arahitiom, Lat.] 
t, Seized or touch’d with ambition ; desirous of ad- 
vancement ; eager of* honours} aspiring. It has 
the particle (f before tlic object of ambition, it a 
noun 5 to, if expressed by a verb. 

We seem ambitions God’s whole work t’undo. Donne . 

The netghb’ring monnrclt’s by tliy beauty led, 

■, Contend in crouds, atfbfious of thy bed : 

” The world is at thy choice, except but one, 

. £xccpt but him thou canst not choose alone. Dry den. 

V You have been picked not to sutler an old man to go discon- 
tented out of the world, for want of that protectipn, (/which 
he had been so long ambitious . Dryden. 

„ Trajan, a prince ambitious of glory, descended to the mouths 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, and went upon the ocean, where, 
seeing a vessel trading to the Indies, he had thoughts of out- 
doing Alexander. / . . ArhUhnot on Coins. 

a. Eagei‘ to grow biggnr; aspiring. 

I have seen . 

TV ambititmt ocean swell mul rage, ami foam, 

To be exalted with the threatening clouds. S/iahspeare. 

Ambi'tio U8LY. ndv. I from ambitious .] In an ambi- 
^ tious manner ; with eagerness of advancement or 
preference 4 . 

With such glad hearts did our despairing men 
Salute’ th* appearance of the prince's fleet ; • 

$ And each ambitiously would claim the 1 ken, 

„ That \riflN first eyes did distant safety meet, Dryden. 

Here Fleeknoe, as a. place to fame well known, 

* ^dhJdtioits^y design’d his Sh — *s throne. Dryden. 

< j jU jpniVitnwMEgg, n. s. [from ambitious.] The quality 
_• hitious. 


Dryden. 

Dryden. 
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A'mpitude! w. i. iat.J’’ ,Coropd&;. efreuitt 

circumference. „ Diet. 

To A'MttLE.. v. n., l<mbtefc Fr. atnbidfl, I^t.J ’* 

r. To move upon au anfble. , A*pt%. , • 

It is pood, on some oce«sioM,to «^By afmuch ofthspre- 
spnt, as will ngt/eftclantfor our futurity ; « 5 ff to provhfe aw. 
solves ofthevirmoso’s saddle, which will be sure to aiiig'WBBn 
the world is upon the hardest, trot. •*.’ Dtgyden. 

2. To.movc easily* without hard shocks or shaking. 

Who ambles time withsl?— A rich man that hath oot the 
gout; for he lives merrily, bec*fte he feel* no pain; koewtag 
no burthen of heavy &d»u» penury: him time ambles wflpri. 

Shakespeare , As you like it. 

3. In a ludicrous sense, to move with submission, and 
by direction ; as, a horse that ambles, uses a gait not 
natural. 

A laughing, toying, wheedling,* whimpering she, 

Shall make him anMe on a gossip’s message, . ‘ ;j. 

And tnke’the distaff' with anaud as patient, ; i 

As ere did Hercules. llos$e, Jig|* Sheer 

4. To walk daintily and aflbctedly. 

r am rudely slampt, and want love’s majesty. 

To strut before a wanton rtinb/iug n_\ mph. SfuiAspenee. 

A'mbi.e. !' , 1 . s. [from To amble.] «A pace or move- 
ment, in which the horse removes both his legs, on 
one side ; as, on the far side, he removes his fore 
and hinder leg of the same side at one time, whilst 
the kgs on the near side stand ‘still ; and when the 
far hgfc are upon the ground, the near side removes 
the fore leg and'hinder leg, and the legs on the far 
side stand still. An amble is the first pace ofyounp 
colts, but when they have strength to trot, they quit 
it. There is no amble in the manage ; riding mas- 
ters allow only of walk, trot, and gallop. A horse 
may be put from a trot to a gallop without stop- 
ping; but cannot be put from an amble to il gallop 
w ithout a stop, which interrupts the justness of the 
manage. Farrier's Diet. 

His stede was all dapple gray, 

It goth an aumble in the way. Chaucer , Rime if Sir To pas. 

Such as have translated begging out of the old hackncy-poce 
to a fine easy amble. B. Jonstni t Every Man in his Humour. 

A'mbler.^ n. s. [from To ambh\\ A horse tfoit has 
been taught to amble ; a pacer, 

A trotting horse is fit for a coach, but not for a ImI^’s sad- 
dle ; and an ambler is proper for a lady’s saddle, but not for a 
coach. ’ 1 towel/, Lett. i. v. 3 7. 

A'mbmngly. (id v. [from ambling,'] With an ambling 
movcmeift. 

A' MliO . # n. s , [Gr. ^(3^, Fr. ambon.~] A reading 
desk, or pulpit. 

Between the irorlap^nt nnd the faithful, stood the ambo 
or reading-desk. Sir G. Whelrr, Dcs. <f Atu\ Churches, p. 76. 

The principal use of this ambo was. to read tlie scriptures to 
the people, especially the epistles and gospels. T|ey read die 
gospel there yet, and not at the altar. # 78. 

Chrysostom preached in the ambo or pulpit. ImL p* 57. 

The admirers of antiquity have been heating their mans 
about their q/nbon^. Mil Ion, b. i. 

AMBllOfSIA.^ n. s. [Gr. a^Aa.) i 
x. TJie imagmary foot! of ilia god^ frbm wliich every 
th ing eminently pleasing to die smell or taste, is 
ca ambrosia. 

' HLs dewy locks ^ 

DistillM ambrosia. * 1 Mdton, 57, 

^ . It is no flaming lustre made of Kght, , 

' No irtveet concent, or weti-tim’d harmhnyi ^ t 

Ambrosia for to feast the i 

* .*r» nr* d *»“ T’t.'iwfe a*, r, t,„. 
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$> *Dm MM of • plant : formei-ly written ambrose, 
anti ambrosie n» was also tW pretended antbPosia 
of die grot V' * 

# At first ambrose it selfc wes not fitf&ter, .* 

At last blaqlt hellebore was not ft bitter. 

# ,> " : " Burton, Anflt. of Melan . iii. 2. 

.The coco, another excellent fruit, — whej^in we find better 
/ than tHb outside promised f yielding a. qm*t of ambrosie , co- 
loitfcn like new white wine, byt far more aromatick tasted. 
iP ’ Sir T. Herbert, Travels , p. 29. 

It Das male flosculous flowers, produced ofl sepa- 
, >ate parts of the sametylant from the fruit, having 
ifljPvisible petals ; the fruit whicif succeeds the female 
flpwers, is shaped like a club, and is prickly, con- 
■ Mining one oblong seed in each. The species are, 

* i. The marine or sea ambrosia. 2. Taller unsavoury 
sea ambrosia, 3. The tallest Canada ambrosia . Miller . 
Ambro'si^ju# adj. [Lat. ambrosiacus.] Delicious, 
like amhfosia ; sweet-smelling. 

Hettfais beauty for the eye ; 

For the ear sweet melody ; • 

Ambrosiack odours for the smell. B. Jonson , Poetaster. 

Ambbq'sial. adj. [from ambrosia .] Partaking of the 
nature or qualities of ambrosia; fragrant; delicious ; 
delectable. 

Thus while God spake, ambrosial fragrance fill’d 
All heaven, and in the blessed spirits elect 
Sense ?f new joy ineffable diffus’d. Milton . 

The gifts of heaven my following song pursues, * 

Aerial honey, and ambrosial dews. * Vrydcn. 

To farthest shores tli* ambrosial spirit flies, 

Sweet to the world and grateful to the skies. Eope. 

Ambrosian.# adj . [from ambrosia.’] Sweet or odor- 
ous as ambrosia. 

Your looks, vour smiles, and thoughts thut meet, • 

' Ambrosian hands and silver feet. 

Bo promise you will doit. 

it. Jonson , Masques, Chor . of Sea-gads. 
I’ll lay mv breast upon a silver stream, 

And j&wim unto Elysium’s lily fields; 

'There in tnnbrosian trees P!J write a theine 
Of all the woeful sighs my sorrow yields. 

Song, in the Set'tn Champ, of Chr. 

A'mbry.'I* n. s. [Barret gives a good description of 
ambry, which he derives from the Fr. aumosnicrc, 
a little purse, u wherein money was put for die 
poor ; and at length was used for any hutch or 
close place to keep meat left after meals, which, at 
the beginning of Christianity, was ever distributed 
among the poor ; and which we for shortness of 
speech call ambry . 11 Kelham, among his Norman 
words, gives ambrey , a cupboard. It may be re- 
ferred also to the Sax. «clmqu;e. The Irish are sup- 
posed to have adopted amri, and the Welsh almcri , 

• (a cnpbonrd,) from the English. See Almonry, 
zpf which Dr. Johnson pronounces this word a cor- 
ruption.^) 

1. The place where tlie almoner lives, or wherein! ms 
are distributed. 

2. The placewwherc plate, and utensils for housekeep- 

ing, are kept; also a cupboard for keeping cold 
Victuals : a word still used in the northern counties, 
and hi Scotland. ' ^ 

A MBS ACE.*f"* n. £. [from * ambo, Lat. and ace. Dr, 
Johnson says. Mr. Boucher concluded, by the 
spelling of ambs ace , that the word . was oi^ 
Fripch^piiglii ; and he says, that he searched ft? 
it in vain in several (lictiimaries of that language. 
It is certain^ & Cotgrave^ where|bidcr amemts 
VOL. ll ‘ 
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we find* “ fairc ambezQts” to cast *awbes«ace. Roque- 
fort, under ambezas,* says it is f 6 mot employe au 
jcu de trictrac; on le nonune, bezel . 91 Gloss. Lang, 
ltom.] ‘ A double ate ; so called when two* dice 
turn up the ace. 

I had rather bfe to this choice, than throw ambs ace for tny 
life. < Shakspeare, AlTs well that endsSmeu. 

This wifi be y^t clearer, by considcringd^is own instant of 
casting ambs ace, though it partake inoreofcontingency than of 
freedom. Supposing the }>ositure of the party’s hand who did 
throw 1 the dice, bupposing the figure of the table, and of the 
dice themselves, supposing the measure of force applied, and 
supposing all other things which did concur to the production of 
that cast, to be the very same they were, there is no doubt hut 
in this case the cast is necessary. BrambaU , against Hobbets. 

To A'MBULATE.# v. a . [Lat. amlndo.] This is 
noticed by Mr. Boucher As a Scottish verb, but not 
as an English one. It is (bund, however, in cur 
elder dictionaries. “ To move hither and&thitheA” 
So, in our cider poetry, wc have the participle 
umbtdand for ambling ; ** r > /. • 

On fair ambulande horse they sit. Gower , Conf. Am. B. 4. 

And in later times, ambulant in prose. 

A knight dormant, ambulant , combatant ! 

Cay ton % Notes on I). Quijc. iv. 8. 

Ambula'tion. nJ*. [cfhtbulalio, Lat.] The act ofwalking. 
From the occult and ^invisible motion of the muscles in sta- 
tion, proceed more offensive lassitudes than from ambulation. 

Brown, Vulgar Err ours. 

A'mbulatiye.# adjfr [Fr. ambulatif.] Walking. 

Sheru'ood. 

A'mbulatohy.'I' adj. [ambulv, m Lat.] 

1. That which has the pow er or faculty of walking. 

The gradient, or ambulatory , are such as require some basis, 
or bottom, to uphold them ifi thdlr motions : such were those 
self-moving statues, which, unless violently detained, would 
of themselves run away. IVilkins , Math. Magiek. 

2. That which happens during a passage or walk. 

He was scut to conduce hither the princess of whom {ub 
majesty had an ambulatory view in his travels. Wtf&bn. 

He answered that he would consult with him of it, in con- 
fession, walking; and so accordingly, in au ambululory con- 
fession, he nt lurge discoursed with him of the whole plot of 
the powder treason. Proceedings against Garnet , &c. sign. 8. x. 

3. Moveable; as, or iihinbulatosy court; a court which 

removes from place to place for the exercise of its 
jurisdiction. . * 

His council of state went ambulatory always with liinu 

Howell, Letters , 1.2.14. 

, All the inhabitants of Arabia the desert arc in continual fear 
^of heing buried in huge heaps of sanfl,*and therefore dwell in 
tents and ambulatory houses. Bp. Taylqr, Holy Vying, iv. r. 

Religion was established, and the changing' ambulatory ta- 
bernaefe fixed into a standing temple. South, Sermons, \ ii* 288. 
A'mbulatory.# n. s. [ w The overmost part of a 
wall, within the battlements whereof men may walk.” 
Barret, Alv.] 

Parvis is mentioned as a court or portico before the church 
of Notre Dame at Paris, in John de M cun’s part of the Roman 
de la Rose. The word is supposed* to be contracted from 1 ' 
Paradise. This perhaps signified an ambulatory . Many of our 
old religious hou>cs had a place called Paradise. 

Wart on. Hist, of Eng. Poetry, L4J3. 

A'mbuiiy.-}* n. s . [Sax. anipjie.} A bloody wart on 
any part of a horse’s body. 

Ambusca de, n. s. [cmbnscade, Fr. Soe Ambush.] 
A private station iu which men lie to surprise others; 
ambush. * 

Then waving high her torco the signal made, 

Which rous’d the Grecian* from their ambutesuie. Vrydnu 
When I behold a fashionable table set out, I fancy that 
gouts, fever*, and lethargies, with innumerable distempers, lie 
in ambuscade among the dishc*. Addison* 
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Amblsca'do. n. [r?wia«#f&/ # Spoi\»] A private post, 
in order to surprise an eueifiv. 

Sometimes she; drivfcth o'er a soldier's neck, 

And then he dreams of cutting foreign throats, 

Of breaches, ambmeadim t, SpMisfii' blades, 

Of healths five fathom deep. Skakspearc, Romeo and Juliet. 

Ambusc a'oqed.* at#, [from ambuscado .] Privately 
posted. 

By the way, fit Radgee Mahal, he was with such fury as- 
saulted by Ebrahimcan, (iiy this time re-encouraged and here 
ambmeadu'd with dx thousand horse,) that little wanted of 
putting him to the rout. Sir T. Herbert , Travels, j>. 85 . 

A\MBUSH. n. 5. \embmche, Fr. from bois a wood ; 
wficncc tinbuselwr, to hide in woods, ambushes being 
coqtytnonly laid u nder the concealment of thick forests.] 

1. 'Hie post where soldiers or assassins are placed, in 
order to fall unexpectedly upon an enemy. 

The residue retired deceitfully towards the place of their 
ambush, whence issued more. Then the earl maintained the 
fight. But the enemy, intending to draw the English further 
•into their ambush, turned away at an easy pace. Hayward. 

Charge, charge, their ground the taint Tax al Ians yield. 

Bold in close ambush, base in open field. Dryden, lad. Emp. 

2 . The act of surprising unotber by lying in wait, or 4 
lodging in a secret post. 

Nor shall we need, 

With dangerous expedition, to invade * 

Heav’n, whose high walls fear no assault or siege. 

Or ambush from the deep. Milton, V. I,. 

3. The state of being posted privately, in order to 
surprise ; the state of lying in wait. 

4. Perhaps the persons placed in private stations. 

For you, my noble lofd of Lancaster, 

Once did l lay an ambush lor j our life. Shalcspenrc, Richard II. 

3 R* A'mbush.* v. a. To place in ambush. 

This success persuaded fhcmfo hunt the enemy in the woods; 
where, xyliiKt they were too carelessly ranging suspecting little 
danger, the subtil Turk having ambushed a thousand horse in 
those uncouth passages, charged the Persians. 

Sir T. Herbert's Travels , 0.281. 

A'mbusiied. adj. [from ambush.] Placed in ambush: 


lying in wait. 

Thick as the shades, their issue swarming hands 
Of ambush'd inen, whom, by their amv» and dress. 

To be Taxail&n enemies 1 guess. ~ Dryden , Tnd. Emp. 

A'mbushment.T n. [from ambush; which see.] 
Ambush 5 surprise: a word now not used, Dr. 
Johnson says. Yet perhaps few words have bettor 
authority than this. Dr. Johnson also has not no- 
ticed that, in poetry, this \\prd is accented on the 
second syllable. • • * 

Like as a wily fox, that having spied 
Where on a sunny bank the lambs do piny, 

Full closely creeping by the hinder side, m 0 
lies in ambush meat of* his hoped prey. Sjwnscr. 

' Jeroboam caused an ambujthmcnt to conic al>out behind them. 

2 Citron . xiii. ij. 

The Lord set ambushmtnls against the children of Ammon, 
Moab, and Seir, which were come against J#dah ; and tlicy 
w$re smitten. lb. xx. 22. 

And gaining them beaw, the credulous Grecians guide 
Into tl* v ambwshment near that rccretly was laid : 

80 to the Trojans' hands the Grecians were betray'd. 

Drayton, Polyolb , S. I. 

Borne danger of a^ibuslmcHls in that thick wood, being 
seventy miles broad. Sir T. Herbert's Travels, p. 77. 

The close tmb ashmen i of worst errours. 

* Milton , Attimadvcr . Prcf. 

All the ambuthmenU of false promises, amfiensnaring allure- 
ments, arc against the law of these arms. 


Bp. 1 looped s Works, p. 670. 


AMBU'ST, adj. {ambustusji^x.] Burnt; scalded , Diet. 
Ambu'stion.-^ n. s. ^Lat. cnnLuslio.] A burn, or 
1.1 J his word is produced, by Pr. Jo hn son 


scald. 
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without aijy reference* but it occurs in#jr old vtf> 
cubAlaries. * Diet. Cock. 

A'mel. f n. s. [LdW Lat. amai/lare. Fr. emafflpr, 
email. Dun. amdtrn;, to enamel.] The mutter 
with which the variegated works are overlaid, which 
we cull enamelled . , 

The materials of glass melted with calcined tin, coinpose 4M 
undiaphanous body. This white amel is the basis of all those 
fine concretes that goldsmiths and artificers employ in the* cn- 
riousc art ot enamelling. ^JBoyte, on Colours. 

To » AMELIORATE.# [Fr. amdiorer.] To 

improve. *9 * , 

His humanity must exult at the probability of their lot being 
so much ameliorated. Swinburne, Travels through Spain, Let. 36. 

Amelioration.^ n. s. [Fr. amelioration.] Improve- 
ment. 

Thg does of proprietors contributes to the annual produce 
bv the expence which they may occasionally lay out upon the 
improvement of the land, upon the binldm^ drnins, enclo- 
Mires, mid other ameliorations ; which they may either make 
or maintain upon it. * A. Smith, Wealth of Xat. iv. 9. 

The October politician is so full of charity and good nature, 
that lie supposes, that these very robbers and murderers them- 
selves are iiwi course of amcliorulu'v; on # what ground 1 cannot 
conceive, except on the long practice of the crime, and bv 
its complete success. Bur hr, Regicide Peace. 

A melee d.# part, t tdj . [Low. Lat. <l Item calicom 
meum ineliorem dcuurutum d amdatnin in pede 
mme yraaginibus de Passiono.” Will of lip. 
Wykcliam, 1443.] Lnamclled. 

So (loth his [the jeweller’s] hand enchase in ammcU'd gold. 

^ (r. Chapman on II.. Ton son's St j anus. 

dMh'X adv. [A word ol which tin* original has 
given rise to many conjectures. Scaliger w'rites, 
that it is Arabick ; and the Kabbics make it the 
coni] >oiuid o( the initials df three words, signifying 
the Lord 2s a faithful kin but the word seems 
merely Hebrew, TON* which, with a long train of 
derivatives, signifies firmness, certainty, fidelity.] 
A term used in devotions, by which, at the end of a 
prayer, we mean, .vo be if at the end of a creed, so ilis. 

One cried, God bless us 1 and, Amen ! the other, 

As they had seen me with these hangman's hands. 

Listening their fear, 1 could not so y\lmcn, 

When they did sav God bless us. Shnkspcarr, Macbeth. 

Blessed be the Lord God ol Israel, from everlasting and to 
everlasting, Amen and Arnett. Psalm xli. 1 1 

Amk'n.# 71. s. 

, Ihcse things saith the Amen, the faithful and true witness, 
the beginning of the creation of God. Reed, iii, 14. 

Ame'nable. adj. [amcsnable, F r. umcncr qudqttun, in 
the French courts, fignifies, to oblige one to appear 
to answer a charge exhibited against him.] Itespon- 
slble; subject so as to be liable to enquiries or accounts. 

Again, because the inleriour sort were loose and poor, and 
not amenable to the law, lie provided, by another act, that 
five of the best and eldest persons of every sept, should bring 
in oil the idle persons of their surname, to be justified by the 
,J dW ‘ A , w sir John Davies on Irclmd. 

La. A menage. 3 ^ v. a. [Old Fr. (iineuejr, amaigner, 
i. e. amencr, conduire, from minare. V. Roque- 
foit, Gloss. Lang. Rom. Or front iHctignte, 
whence menage, emmenager, &c.] To direct or 
manage by force. Dr. Johnson has placed this 
word as a substantive synonymous with amendnee ; 
but he has give no example of such word, nor do 
1 I know of any. To the existence of the vnjph lie 
• appears to have been ^stranger. . 

With her, [Occasion,] whoso wilfrugmg Euror tame 
Must fi&t begi^pad well timeyage, Spenser, J'WJ.’ii.iv. xi. 
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A'menan$e.+ n. s. [Probably from theXat. apiamus.] 
Conduct; behaviour; mien; aword disused. 

Fpr he is fit to use in all assays, 
whether for arms and warlike amenanee. 

Or else for wise and civil goverihincc. Spenser . 

v tWell kend him so far space, 

Th * enchanter* by his arms and a me nance, 

Wheif under him he saw his Lybian steed to prance. 

Spenser , F. Q . 

7b AME'ND.-f v. a. [ametidcr , Fr. nnendo , Lat.] 
j. To correct ; to change any thing that is wrong to 
something better ; to chastise. 

1 ftdial amende him, and delyvere ftm. 

Widiffe , S. Lithe } xxiii. 16. 
Look, what is done cannot be now amended . 

Shakspcare , A". Richard III., iv. 4. 
If any thing had been done or attempted against them, it 
should be redressed and amended , Lowth , lAfgof IVykrham. 

2 . To reform the life, or leave wickedness. I11 these 
two ca$£s we usually write mentL See Mend. 

Amend your ways and your doings, and 1 will cause you to 
dwell in this place. • Jcrcm. \ ii. 

3. To restore passages in writers which the copiers are 

supposed to have depraved ; to recover the true 
reading. 4 • 

Much more was to be done before Shakspcare could be re- 
stored to himself ; such as amending the corrupted text, &c. 

Warburton, Pref. to Shakspcare. 
To A me/nd. v. n, To grow better. To amend differs 
from to improve ; to improve supposes or p 5 t denies 
that the thing is well already, but to amend implies 
something wrong. 

As my fortune either amends or impairs, I may declare it unto 
>ou. * Sidney. 

At his touch 

Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand, * 

They presently amend. . Shakspearc , Macbeth. 

Ame'ndaih.e.* adj. [Fr. amenable .] Reparable. 

Sherwood. 

A ME X DFj. //. j. [French. Lat. emenda , from cm en- 

dure."] This word, in French, signifies a fine, by 
which recompense is supposed to be made for the 
fault committed. We use, in a cognate significa- 
tion, the word amends . 

Amk'nder.*}- 11. s. [from amend. Old Fr. amevdeur , 
rmendateur .] A corrector, or one that cnlargclh 

any thing. Barret . 

Amkndeol.# adj. [from amend and full.] Full of 
improvement. 

Far fly such rigour your amendful hand ! 

Brawn . and Ft. Bloody Brother , iii. 1. 
When your cars arc freer to take in 
Your most amendful and unmatched fortunes, 

I’ll make you drown a hundred helpless deaths 

In sea of one life pour'd into your bosom. I hid. 

Amending.# n. s. The act of correcting. 

All ingenious concealing or a mendings of what is originally 
or casually amiss. Bp. Taylor , Artificial Handsomeness , p. 16 j. 

Amendment, n. s. [ amendement , Fr.] 

1. A change from bad for the better. 

Before it Was presented on the stage, some things in it have 
passed your approbation and amendment . Dry dm. 

' Map 1 is always mending and altering his w orks ; but nature 

obserVes the same tenour, because her works are so perfect, that 
there is no place for amendments ; nothing that can be repre- 
hended. Ray on the Creation . 

There arc many natural defects in the understanding, ca- 
‘ pubic of amendment , which are overlooked and wholly neg- 
lected. Locke . , 

2. Reformation of life. # 

Our Lord and* Saviour was of opinion, that they which 

. would not be drawn to amendment of life, by the testimony 
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which Moses and the prophets have given, concerning the mi- 
series that follow sinners alter death, were not likely to be per- 
suaded by other means, although God from the dead should 
have raised them up preachers. Hooker. 

Behold ! famine and plague, tribulation and anguish, arc 
sent as scourges for amendment. 2 Esdras, xvi. 19. 

Though a serious purpose of amendment, and true acts of con- 
trition, before the habit, may be accepted by God ; yet there is 
no sure judgement whether this purpose bp serious, or tbeStf acts 
true acts of contrition. Hammond , Practical Catechism . 

3. Recovery of health. 

Your honour's players hearing your amendment , 

Are come to play a pleasant comedy. 

Shakspcare, Tam. of the Shrew. 
Amendment, [emendatio, Lat.] It signifies, in law, 
the correction of an errour committal in a process, 
and espial before or after judgment ; and some- 
times lifter the party’s seeking advantage by the er- 
rour. Blount . 

Ame'nps. 71. s. [amende, Fr. from which it seems to 
be accidentally corrupted.] Recompense; com- 
pensation ; atonement. 

If I have too austerely punish’d >011, 

Your compensation makes amends. Shakspcare. 

Of the amends recovered, little or nothing returns to those 
that laid suffered th<^ wrong, but commonly all runs into the 
prince’s coffers. • Ralegh, Essays. 

There I a pris’nor eftain’d, scarce freely draw 
The air imprison’d also, close and dump, 

Unwholesome draught ; but here I fed amends , 

The breath ot heav’ujresh blowing, pure and sweet. 

With day-spring born ; here lease me to respire. Milton. 

Some little hopes! have yet remaining, that I may make the 
world some part of amends for many ill plays, by an heroick 
poem. Brydeti. 

if our souls he immortal, this makes abundant amends and 
compensation for the frailtifs^f fife, and sufferings of this state. 

. Tdlotsun. 

It is a strong argument for retribution hereafter, that virtuous 
persons me very often unfortunate, and vicious persons pros- 
perous ; which is repugnant to the nature of a Being, who ap- 
pears infinitely wise and good in all his works; unless \yc may 
suppose that such a promiscuous distribution, which was neces- 
sary for carrying on the designs of prowdenre in this life, will"' 
be rectified and made amends for in another. Spectator . 

Amf/nity.^ v. s. [a wen it e, Fr. amcenitas, Lat.] 
Pleasantness ; agreeablencss of situation. Defined 
also, in our old dictionaries, delect able ness. We 

hail formerly the adjective amemus , in the sense of 
pleasant ; as amcnc has been and is still used by the 
Scotch in the same .signification. Amenity is now 
also applied to manners or bfclTaviour. 

If the situation of Babylon was such at first, a** in the day •- of 
Herodotus it was a scat of amenity and pleasure. Brown. 
Amenta'teots. adj. [ament at us. Lat.] Hanging ns 
by a thread. 

The pine tree hath amentaceous flowers or kntkius. A litter. 

Amf'nty.# n.s. [old Fr. a we nee, umcntie, dementia.] 
Madness* Diet. 

To AME'RCK. j' v.a. [amcrsicr. Fr. piv 

aafperf, seems to give the original, Dr. Johnson 
thinks.] 

1. To punish with a pecuniary penalty; to exact a 
fine; to indict a forfeiture. *It is a word originally 
juridical, but adopted by other writers, and is used 
by Spenser of punishments in general. Its original 
sense is of great antiquity, “ Amercin' , condamncr 
quelqifiiii a Tam Ado,” being found in the language 
of the tenth century, (V. Lacombe,) and is ultimately 
to be referred to a merci. 

In like manner as to fines, care Is taken that they shall not bo 
exorbitant. Where .the party is to be amerced, though he lie 
T a 
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afc inmticordia domini regis, yet , the amercement must f be 
affirmed by the jury. Bp. EUyt, Tract* on Eng. Liberty , ii. 33. 

Where every one that mi&eeth tSfeu her make, 

Shall be by biin a mere* t with penance due* Sperukr. 

But ril amerce you with BO 1 strong a fine, 

That yon shall all repent the loss of mine. Shah spear e. 

All the suitors were considerably amerced ; yet this proved 
but an ineffectual remedy: for BiOse mischiefs. Hale. 

2. Sometimes with the particle in before the fine. 

! ^ They shall aiherce him in on hundred shekels of silver, and 
give tnem unto the father of the damsel, because he hath 
brought up an evil name upon a virgin of Israel. l)evt. xxii. 19. 

3. ■ Sometimes it is used, in imitation of the Greek 
construction, with the particle of 

* Millions of spirits, for his fault amerc'd # 

Of h«rv*n, and from eternal splendours flung 
For his revolt. • Milton. 

AmeRceablf..# adj. [from amerce.] JJablc to 

amercement. 

If the killing he out of any vill, the hundred is amcrceahtc for 
the escape. Hate , II. I*. C. xi. to. 

Amercer. n*s. [from amerce .] He that sets a fine 
upon any misdemeanour ; he that decrees or inflicts 
any pecuniary punishment or forfeiture. 
Amercement.*!" n. s. [from amerce.] 

1. The pecuniary punishment of ai^ offender, who 

stands at the mercy of the king, or other lord in his 
court, • Vowel. 

All amercement* and fines that shall be imposed upon them, 
shall come unto themselves. Spenser , State of Ireland. 

2 . Punishment or loss in general. * 

Chrysostom, Jerome, and Austin, whom Erasmus ami others 
in their notes on the New Testament have cited, to interpret 
that cutting off which St. Paul wished to them, who had brought 
hack the Galatians to circumcision, no less than the amerce- 
ment of their whole virility-? _ % 

Milton , Treat, of Civ. Tower in Ere. Cannes. 
AmeRciament.# n. s. The same as amercement in 
the juridical sCnse. [Low' Lat. amerciament urn.] 

We have divers judgments, that in behalf of the king by 
common bailiff* without special authority, distress may he 
taken, as for an amerciament in the sheriff’s tornc or leet, or 
for narliamcn t-k nights’ fees. Seldcn on Drayton's Pol yell. S. 1 6. 

King Edw. III. gave to Adam de Or^ton, Bishop of Win- 
chester, all Omeiriamen/s, forfeitures, Ac. which belonged to 
him de anno, die, et vasto. Ashnmlc's Berkshire , ii. 426. 

AmeRican.^ n . s. [from America.'] An aboriginal 
native of America; an inhabitant of America. 

Such of late 

Columbus found the American , so girt 

With feather’d cincture ; naked else*, and w ild | 

Among the trees on isies'and woody shores. 

Milton , P. L. iv. 11 if*. 
The American * believe that all creatures have souls not only 
men and wgpien, but brutes, vegetables, nay, evgi the most 
inanimate things, as stocks und stones. Addison , Spec/. No. 56. 

ft has been said in the debate, that when the fir*t American 
revenue act (the act in 1764 imposing the post duties) passed, 
the Americans Aid not object to the principle. ; Tl is true they 
touched it but very tenderly. Burke on Conciliation with America. 

American.# adj. Rotating to America. Sec also 
the substantive. 

We coasted part of the American continent, viz. Guiana, 
Florida, Virginia, New England. ¥ 

Sir 1 \ Herbert '* '1 ’ ra ve/s, p.393. 
Ames ace. n. s. [a corruption of the word a mbs ace , 
which appears, from very old authorities, to have 
been early softened by omitting the 6.1 Two aces 
on two dice. 

But then my study wjw to cog the dice 
Arid dexfrmely to throw the lucky sice : 

To slum times ace , that swept my stakes away ; 

And watch the box, for fear they should convey 
Folse bones, and put upon me in the play. 

12 
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A'mess, n. s. [corrupted from atoite’.] A priest's 
vestment. t-.V’ " Diet. 

Ametiio'djcal. adj. Tfrom a and method.] Out of 
method; without method; irregular., 

Amethodist.# 7i. s. [Gr. a without, and *s*fc3b*, a and 
methodist. See Methodist.] A physicityi whp 
clues not practice by theory ; a quack. 

But what talk I of the wrong uud crosse courses of such ^jhy* 
sician^’ practice, sined it cannot be lookt for, that these empiri- 
cal! amethodists should understand the order of art, or the arfc- 
of order. Whitlock's Manners of the Eng. pcS j. 

A'MKTIIYST. w.V. [apftirr&% contrary to wirit*, or 
contrary to drunkenness; so called, either because 
it is not quite of the colour of wine, or because it 
was imagined to prevent inebriation.] 

A nrcjious stone of a violet colour, bordering on 
purple. The oriental amethyst is the hardest, 
scarcest,* and most valuable; it is generally of a 
dove colour, though sorye arc purple, and others 
white like the diamond. The German is of a violet 
colour, and the Spanish are of three sorts ; the best 
are the bliyTest or deepest violet ;« others are almost 
cpiite white, and some few tinctured with yellow. 
The amethyst is not extremely hard, but easy to be 
engraved upon, and is next in value to the emerald. 

Sdvary and Chambers. 

Some ^loncs approached thegranate compaction ; ami seve- 
ral nearly resembled the amethyst. Woodward . 

Amethyst, [in heraldry] signifies the same colour in 
a nobleman's coat, that pmjntre docs in a gentle- 
man’s. 

Amethystine, adj. [from amethyst .] Resembling 
an amethyst in colour. 

A kind o( amethystine Hint not composed of crystals or grains 
but one entire massy stone. ‘ Grew . 

A'MI ABLE.-f- adj. [aimabte, Fr.] 

1. Lovely; pleasing. 

That which is good in the actions of men, doth not only de- 
light as profitable, but as amiable also. Hooker. 

She told her, while she kept it, 

’Twould make her amiable , subdue my father 
Inlircly to her love ; but if she lost it. 

Or made a gift of it, my father’s eye 

Should hold her loathed. # Shakspearc , Olhclh. 

2. Pretending love ; shewing love. 

Lav amiable siege to the honesty of this Ford’s wife ; use your 
art oi wooing. Shakspearc. 

'3. Pleasant; elegant to the eye, as our old lexico- 
graphers define it. 

Every part of the house affords so amiable a prospect, as 
makes the eye and smell contend which shall surfeit soonest of 
variety. Sir T. Herbert'* Travels , p. 28J. 

4. Friendly. 

They assured him of all amiable usage. 

Lord Herbert** Hen. VIII. p. 21. 

A'mi able n ess. ft. s. [from amiable.] The quality 
of being amiable; loveliness; power of raising 
love. 

Amiableness is the object of love. Burton , Anal. Mel. p. 41 7. 

Did you ever see any man flattered and gratified outW his 
sins by the increase and amiablcncs * of lus temptations? 

Hammond's Scrm. 

As soon as the natural gaiety and amiablenes* of the young 
man wctrrB off, they have nothing left to commend them, but 
lie by among the lumber and refuse of the ppetdes. Addison . 

A'miability.* n. s. SecAMAiuLrrY. «v ,> * 

l Amiably.*!" a ^ v * [f rom amiable.] 

1. In an amiable manner ; hi such a (Manner as to ex- 
cite loVCb ** 


Dry den. 
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In the history 1 of Legion, the paifcble of the ungraceful and 
cruel husbandman, and the narrutjve df the glorious transfigu- 
ration, and in all' the other parasol, discourses and parables', 
they are amiably perspicuous, vigor'btfa, and bright. 

Black watt, Sac . Class . i. 380. 

a. Pleasingly# • V* 

The palactes tise so amiably , and the mosques and hum mums 
with their cerulean tiles and gilded vanes, 

,. v Sir V. Herbert's Travels, p.\ig. 

AMICABLE, adj. ( amicubilis , Lilt.] F rjendly ; 

kind. It is commonly used of more than one ; as, 
they live in an amicable number; but wc seldom 
say, an amicable action, or an amicable man, though 
it be so used in this passage. 

0 grace serene 1 oh virtue heav’nly fair, 

Divine oblivion of low-thouchted care ! 

Fresh blooming hope, gay daughter of the sky ! 

And faith, our early immortality ! • • 

Enter each mild, each amicable must ; 

Receive and wrap me in eternal rest. • Pope. 

A'micAbleness. n. s. [from amicable.'] The quality 
of being amicable ; friendliness; goodwill. 
A'micably. adv. [from amicable .] In sin amicable 

manner; in a. friendly way; with goodwill anil 
concord. 

They see 

Through the dun mist, in blooming beauty fresh, 

Two lovely youths, that amicably walkt 

O’er verdant meads and pleas’d, perhaps, revolv’d • 

Anna’s late conquests. • Philips . 

1 found my subjects amicably join. 

To lessen their defects, by citing mine. Prior. 

In Holland itself, where it is pretended that the variety of 
sects live so amicably together, it is notorious how a turbulent 
party, Joining with the Anninians, did attempt to destroy the 
republic. Swift on the Sentiments of a Ch urch of Englandthan . 

A'mice. n. 5. [amidus, Lat. amici, Fr. “ Primum ex 
sex indumentis episcopo & presbyteriis communibus 
sunt, amidus, alba, cingulum, stola, manipulus, & 
planetfl.” Du Cange. u Amictus quo collum strin- 
gitur, Sc pectus tegitur, castitatem interioris homi- 
ng designut ; tegit enim cor, nc vanitates cogitct, 
stringit autein collum, ne indc ad linguam transeut 
mendacium.” Bruno.] The first or undermost 
part of a priest’s habit, over which he wears the alb. 

Thus pass’d the night so foul, till morning fair 
Carrie forth with pilgrim steps in amice my. Milton . 

On some a priest, succinct in amice white, 

Attends. Pope. 

AMi'n.-fO prep. [Anciently amiddes. Sax.on-mibban, 
Ami'dst. y on-mibbep, in medio.] • 

1. In the midst ; equally distant from cither extremity. 

Of the fruit 

Of each tree in the garden wc may eat ; 

But of the fniit of this fair tree amidst 

The garden, God hath said, ye shall not eat. Milton. 

The two ports, the bagnio, and Donatelli’s statue of the 
great duke, amidst the four slaves, chained to his pedestal, are 
very noble sights. Addison . 

2. Mingled with ; surrounded by ; in the ambit of 
another thing. 

Amid my flock with woe my voice I tear, 

And, but bewitch’d, who to his flock would moan ? Sidney . 

So hills amid the air encounter’d hills, 

Hurl’d to and fro, with jaculation dire. Milton. 

What have I done, to name that wealthy swain, 

Tfie boar amidst my crystal streams I bring; 

And southern winds to blast my flow’ry spring. 2 >ryden , 

Amata’a breast the fury thu9 invades, 

Andprcs with rage amid the sylvan shades. Drydeji. 

3. Amongst; conjoined with. 

What tho’ no read voice nor sound 

Amid the radiant orbs \)G found ? v 
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In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever singing, as they shine, 

u The, hand that made us is divine.” Addison. 

Ami'ss. ^ adv. [from a, which, in this form of com- 
position, often signifies, accord i ng to , and miss, the 
English particle, which shews any thing, like the 
Greek srafa, to be wrong ; as, to miscount, to count 
^erroneously ; to misdoy to commit a crime : amiss 
therefore signifies not right, or out of order.] 

1. Faulty; criminal. 

For that which thou hast sworn to do amiss, 

Is yet amiss when it is truly done. Shakxpeare, K. John * 

2. Faultily ; criihirtally. * 

Wc hope therefore to reform oursj^ves, if at any time wc 
have done amiss, is not to sev8r ourselves from the church we 
were of Ubfore. Hooker. 

O yc powers that search 

The heart of man, and weigh his inmost thoughts, 

If I have done amiss, impute it not. Addison . 

3. I11 an ill sense. 

She sigh’d withal, they constru’d all amiss, * 

And thought she wish’d to kill who long’d to kiss. Fairfax. 

4. Wrong; improper; unfit. 

Examples have not generally the force of laws, which all 
men ought to ke^, bift of counsels only and jpersuusions, not 
amiss to bo followed by them, whose case is the like. Hooker. 

Methinks, though a iban had all science, and all principles, 
u*t it might not be amiss to h ive some conscience. TiUdsun. 

5. Wrong; not according to the perfection of the 
thing, whatever it be. 

Your kindred is not much amis*, *ti$ true; 

Yet I am somewhat better born than you. Dryden. 

I built a wall, and when the masons plaid the knaves, no* 
thing delighted me so much *is to# stand by, while my servants 
threw down what was amiss. - Sivift. 

6. Reproachful; irreverent. 

E\ery people, nation and language, which speak any thing 
amiss against the Ood of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, 
shall be cut in pieces, and their houses shall be made a dung- 
hill; because there is no other God that can deliver after this 
sort. Daniel, iii. n). 

7. Impaired in health; as, I was somewhat amiss 
yesterday, but mn well to-day. 

8. Amiss is marked as an adverb, though it cannot 
always be adverbially rendered ; because it always 
follows the substantive to which it relates, contrary 
to the nature of adjectives in English ; and though 

, 4 wc say the action was amiss, we never say an amiss 
action. But Mr. Mason has given an instance from 
Fairfax, where a?niss is ail adjective, and must in 
construction be put before the substantive ; other- 
wise, the sense of the passage, amiss bcin<j con- 
sidered as an adverb, would be just reversed. 

Thou well of life, whose streams were purple blood, 

That flowed here to cleanse the soul amiss 

Of sinful man. Fairfax's Tasso, iii. 8. 

Ami'ss.# n.s. Culpability; fiu.lt. 

To my sick soul, as «in’s true nature is, 

Each toy seems prologue to some great amiss. 

Shakspcare, Hamlet , iv. 5. 
Tide be my looks, to witness my amiss. 

Lyly's Woman in the Moon • 

Ami'ssion.+ n. s. [amissio, Lat.] Loss. 

To any members of the Church, the removing of the candle- 
stick from tliciivt may he their amission of their church-member- 
ship. Afore , Seven Churches, ch. 3. 

2b Ami t. v. a. [omit to, Lat] To lose: ft word 
little in use. 

Ice is water congealed by, tho frigidity of the air, whereby it 
acquired* no new form, but mther a consistence or determina- 
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tion of its diffhiency, and amitteik not its essence, but condition 
of fluidity. ^ Brown, V\d%. Err . 

A'mity. n. s. [amitie, Fr. amicitia , Lat.] Friend- 
ship* whether publick between nations, opposed to 
war, or among the people, opposed to discord , or 
between private persons/ * 

The prophet David did think, that the very meeting of men 
together, and thrir,accompanying one another to the house of 
God, should make the bond of their love insoluble, and tie 
them in a league of inviolable amity. Hooker. 

\The monarchy of Great Britain was in league and amity 
with all the world. Sir John Davies on Ireland . 

You have a noble and a true conceit 
Of godlike amity ; which appears mott strongly 
Iti Bearing thus the absence of your lord. Shakspearc. 

And ye, oh Tyriaps, with jrmnoitqji hate 
Pursue this race, this service dedicate 
To my deplored ashes ; let there be * 

*Twixt us and them no league nor amity. Denham . 

Ammiiial.# 7i. s. See Admiral. 

AMMONI'AC. n.s. The name of a drug. 

Gum Ammoniac is brought from the East Indies, 
anil is supposed to ooze from an umbelliferous plant.* 
Dioscorides says, it is the juice of a kind of ferula 
growing in Barbary, and the plant is called agasijUis . 
Pliny calls the tree metopion. , which, he says, grows 
near the temple of Jupiter Ammon, whence the guin 
takes its name. It ought to be in dry drops, white 
within, yellowish without, easily fusible, resinous, 
somewhat bitter, and of a very sharp taste and smell, 
somewhat like garfick. This gum is said to have 
served the ancients for incense, in their sacrifices. 

• • Savary , Trevoux. 

Sal Amj^ontac is a volatile salt of two kinds, ancient 
and modern. The ancient sort, described by Pliny 
and Dioscorides, was a native salt, generated in 
those large inns where the crouds of pilgrims, com- 
ing from the temple of Jupiter Ammon, used to 
lodge; who, travelling upon camels, and those 
creatures in Cyrene, where that celebrated temple 
stood, urining in the stables, or in the parched 
sands, out of this urine, which is remarkably strong, 
arose a kind of salt, denominated sometimes from 
the temple, Ammoniac , and sometimes from the 
country, Cyreniac . No more of this salt is pro- 
duced there;, and, from this^leficiency, some suspect 
there never was any such thing : but this suspicion 
is removed, by the large quantities of a salt, nearly 
of the s^pic nature, thrown out by mount iflStna. 

The modem sal ammoniac is made* in Egypt; 
where long-necked glass bottles, filled with soot, a 
little sea salt, and the urine of cattle, and having 
their inouthr luted with a piece of wet cotton, arc 
placed over an ovqjj or furnace, in a thick bed of 
ashes, nothing but the necks appearing, and kept 
there two days and a night, with a continual strong 
lire. The steam swells up the cotton, and forms a 
paste at the vent-hole, hindering the salts from 
evaporating ; which stick to the top of the bottle, 
and are taken out in those large cakes, which they 
send to England. Only soot exhalgl from dung, 
is the proper ingredient in this preparation ; and 
the dung of camels ail'ords the strongest. 

Our chymists imitate the Egyptian sal ammoniac , • 
by adding one part of common salt to five of urine ; 
with which some mix that quantity of soot, and 
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putting the whole in a vessel they raise front it, by 
sublimation, a whitft friable, farinaceous substance, 
which they call sal ammoniac . Chambers* 

Ammon i'acajl. adj. [from* ammoniac.'] Having the 
properties of ammoniac salt. / 

, Human blood calcin’d, yields no fixed Hidti nor is it a sal 
ammoiiiack ; for that remains immutable after repeated distil- 
rations ; and distillation destroys the ammoniacal quality of ani- 
mal salts, and turns them alkhlinc : so that it is a salt neither 
quite fixed, nor quite volatile, nor quite acid, nor quite alka- 
line, nor quite ammonincal ; but soft and benign, approaching 
nearest to the nature of sal ammoniac. ArMkiiot. 

Ammunition, n . .<?. [supposed by some to 
from amonitio , which, in the barbarous ages, seems 
to have signified supply of provision; but it, surely, 
may be more reasonably derived from munitio , forti- 
fication ♦ choscs h munition 5 ? things for the fortresses.] 
Military stores. 

They must make themselves defensible against strangers ; 
and must have the assist aiice of some able military man, and 
convenient arms and ammunition for their defence. Baron. 

The colonel staid to put in the ammunition he brought With 
him; which was only twelve barrels of powder, and twelve 
hundred weight of match. « Clarendon. 

All the rich mines of learning ransaekt arc, 

To furnish ammunition for this war. Denham. 

But now his stores of ammunition spent, 

I J is naked valour is his only guard: 

Kiijjf thunders are from This dumb citni ion sent, 

And solitary guns are scarcely heard. Drydcn.^ 

Ammunition bread, n.s. Bread for the supply of 
the armies or garrisons. 

A'mnlsty.'}" 7i. s. \_<xfivnrlx.~} An act of oblivion ; an act 
by which crimes against the government, to a cer- 
tain ^ime, are so obliterated, that they can never be 
brought into charge. 

Abraham to procure an everlasting amnesty , and litter 
cessation thenceforth of all debate between himself and his 
nephew Lot and their servants, made use of this one argument, 
as the most prevalent of all other for that end, that they were 
brethren. ftp. Sandersons Sennoux % p.472. 

I never read of a law enacted to take away the force of all 
laws, by which a man may safely commit upon the last of June, 
what he would infallibly be hanged for, ifhe committed it on 
the first of July ; by which the greatest criminals may escape, 
provided they continue long enough in power, to antiquate 
their crimes, and, by stifling them a while, deceive the le- 
gislature into an amnesty . Swift. 

A.mnj'coljst. n . s. \amnicola . Lat.] Inhabiting near 
a river. Diet. 

Amni'genous. 7i. s. [amnigenus, Lat.] Bom of a 

river. • Diet. 

AMNION .* JO n.s. [Lat. perhaps from £«*©*, Dr. 

AMNIOS. 5 Johnson says; but surely it is 

directly from otpwv, membrana J'cetum involvensS] 

The innermost membrane with which the foetus 
in the womb is most immediately covered, and 
with which the rest of the secundines, the chorion, 
and alantois, are ejected after birth. It is whiter 
and thinner than the chorion. It also contains a 
nutritious humour, separated by glands for that 
purpose, with which the foetus is preserved*. It is 
outwardly cloathed with the urinary membrane, 
and the chorion, which sometimes * stick so close 
to one another, that thevLcan scarce bq separated 
It 1ms also its vessels from the same origin as the 
chorion. (hfrficy. 

AMOMUMr\ n.s . [Lat.] A sort of fruit. 

The commentators on Pliny % and Dioscorides 
differ about the ancient amomum s but the gene- 
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rality of them suppose it to be a fruk different 
from ours. The modern tmoT/bm appears to be 
the sison of the ancients, or basf qrd stone parsley . 
It resembles the muscat grape, grows m clusters, 
and is aboqt the thickness of a pea. This fruit is 
brought froiji the East Indies, and makes part of 
the c6mposition of treacle. It is of a hot spicy taste 
and smell. . 'JTrevoux. Chambers . 

Who not by com ot herbs his life sustains, # 

But the sweet essence of amomum drains. 

Dryden, Transl. of Ovid, 

AMOVo.-j- ? prep . [amanj, jefhanj, Sax. Mr. 

Amo'ngst. y Horne Tookc considers this word 
as the prcterperfect jemanj, jemonj, jemunj, 
of among) among , aiming, of the verb maenjan, 
mengan, Tnisane, used as a porticiplf without 
the termination oh, ah, or eb, and meaning purely 
mixed. Wachter derives the Germiul mengen , 
to mix, from maengd , a lyultitude; among , therefore, 
according to this etymology, means also mixed, 
or in the crowd . It is written sometimes, in 
our old language, amonges , and is used adverbially 
by Gower. 

Amo'ng.* adv. See Among, prep. 

For ever when 1 thinke a mongo , 

How all is on my selfy along", 

I saio, O foolc of all foolcs, % 

Thou farest as he betwrne two stoics • 

That woldc sit, and goth to ground. (rower, Conf. Am. B. iv. 

Anil tho she toke hir rhildc in honde, 

And yafe it souke ; and ever amongc 
She wepte, and otherwhile songe 

To roc lie with hir chi Me aslcpe. Gower, Conf Am. B. i. 

1. Mingled with ; placed with other persons of things 
on every side. 

Amongst strawberries sow here and there some borage-seed ; 
and you shall find the strawberries under those leaves far more 
large than their fellows. Bacon. 

The voice of God they heard. 

Now walking in the garden, by soft winds 
Brought to their cars, while day declin'd : they heard, 

And from his presence hid themselves, among 

The thickest trees, both man and wife. Milton. 

2. Conjoined with others, so ns to make part of the 
number. 

I have then, as j*on sec, observed the failings of many great 
wits amongst the moderns, who have attempted to write an 
epic poem. Dryden. 

There were, among the old II Oman statues, several of Venus 
in different postures and luthits ; us there are many particular 
figures of her made after the same design. • r Addison. 

A'moret.# ii. s. [I tab amoretto ; and so the word is 
written in our own elder language.] A lover ; a 
person enamoured. 

The amtireito was wont to take his stand at one place — 
where sate his mistress. Gayton's Soles on I). Unix. p. 47. 

When amorcts no more can shine, 

And Stella owns she's not divine. 

Dr. J. War ton's Poems, p. ic8. 

. amourette .] 

1. Au amorous woman. 

And eke us well by [lie] am or cites 
In mourning block, as bright burnettes. 

Chaucer , Rom . of the R. 4755. 

2. Love-knots, or flowe#; and, according to Mr. 
Chalmers, the heads of quaking grass called 


Amo'uettk.# 

Amo'urette. 
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3. Petty amours. [Cotgravc, amourettes , love-tricks, 
dalliances.] 

Three amours I have had in my life-time ; as for amourettes, 
they are not worth mentioning. Walsh's Letters . 

Amorist.*!* n * $t [fr° ,n amour.'] An inamorato; a 
gallant ; a man professing love. It seems to have 
been formerly used as a word of contempt. 

I am afraid some man will take rnc for an amourUt. 

Stafford* Niobe , P. a. p. I23. 

Aristotle in his Ethicks, and Tuily in his Tusculan questions, 
distinguish betwixt l£*m, the lover, and the amorist; 

os we distinguish betwixt ebriu * , 011c that is drunke, and 
ebriosus , a (frunkard. Because that a lover is one, that is 
indeed falnc in love ; hut an amorist is one, that is inclined to 
this folly, either Ify his natural constitution and temper of 
body, or else by reason of his education, discipline, custome, 
or the like. Fcrt+ml's Love Melancholy , p. 139. 

I, that ev’n now lisp’d like an amorist. 

Am turn’d into a snaplmuncc satyriat. Mar stun'* Satyres, p.38. 

The pen of some vulgar amourist. 

Milton, Reason of Ch. Gov. B. 2. 

Female beauties are as fickle in their faces os their minds ; 
though casualties should spare them, age brings in a necessity 
of decay ; leaving deters upon red and white, perplexed by 
incertainty l>oth of the continuance of their mistress’s kind- 
ness, and her beauty, both which arc necessary to the amorist's 
jo) s* and quiet. # Boyle . 

Amornings.^ adv. In the mornings. • 

Thou and I 

Will live so finely in the country, Jaques, 

And have such pleasant walks into the woods 
A mornings. Beaum . and Ff. Noble Gentleman, ii. i. 

AMOllVSA.* 71. s. [I tab] A wanton. 

I took them for amorosas, and violators of the bounds of 
modesty. Sir T. Herbert's Trawls , p. 19 1. 

AMOltO’SO.'Y n. [ItaJ.] A man enamoured. 

This slut recites the dream ..false, and in her ow n person, 
when it was her tmwroso's. Gayton's Notes on D. 4 luu\ 3. 2. 

A'MOROUS. adj. [ amoroso , I tab] 

1. In love; enamoured; with the particle of before 
the thing loved ; in Shakspcare , on. 

Sure mv brother is amorous on Hero; and hath withdrawn 
her father to break with him alwut it. Shakspeqpe. 

The am'rous master own’d her potent eyes. 

Sigh’d when he look'd and trembl’d as he drew ; 

Each flowing line confirm'd his first surprize. 

And as the piece advanc'd, the passion grew. Prior . 

2. Naturally inclin'd to love; disposed to fondness; 
fond. 

Apes, as soon as they have brought forth their \oung. keep 
their ryes fastened on tlieijj, and are never weary of admiriug 
their bcautx : so amorous i* nature r/*vhat*c*.*viT she produces. 

Dryden , Dufresnoy. 

3. Relating, or belonging to love. 

I thift am not shap’d tor sporthe tricks. 

Nor made to court an am'rous looking-glass, 4 

I, that mu rudely stainpt. Shakspcare , Rickard III. 

And, into Ml things from her air inspir’d 
The spirit of love, and amorous delight. Milton. 

In the amorous net 

First caught they lik’d ; and each his liking chose. Milton* 

() ! how I long my careless limbs to lay 
Under the plan fane's shade, and all the day 
With mu' mu s airs m\ fancy entertain. 

Invoke the muses, and improve uiv vein l Waller* 

adv. apiotvus.] Fondly; 

lovingly. 

When thou wilt swim in that live-bath. 

Each fi*h, which every channel hath. 

Will a morons/ 1^0 thee swim, 

Gladder to catch thee, than thou him. Donne , Poems, p. 38. 

She [the wife of Potiphar] looked upon him (Joseph] 
amorously , or rather lasciviously. Bp. Pdtrit k on Genesis, 39. 
A'morousness. 11. s. from <moioits.^ The quality of 
being amorous ; fondness; loviuguess ; love. 
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All Gy necia's actions were interpreted by Basilius, as pro- 
' ceeding from jealousy of his amorousness. Sidney, 

Lindamor 1ms wit, and amorofhness enough, to make him 
And it more easy to dcfenit fair ladfes, than to defend himself 
against them. Boyle on Colours, 

Amorphous.# adj. [Fr. amorphe , Gr. a nrnl Mtypu, 
without formal Differing from the usual form ; 
shapeless. A very modern word. 

Amo'rphy.^ h. $r. [Gr. popQr y and the a privative.} 
Departure from established form. Used con- 
temptuously by Swift. 

As mankind is now disposed, he receives much greater 
advantage by being diverted than instructed : bis epidemical 
diseases being fastidiosity, mnorphy, and pscitation. 

Tale of a Tub, 

AMO'RT adv.*[cl la wort, FV*. or from the verb 
amotiir.] In the state of the dead ; dejected ; de- 
pressed ; spiritless. 

How farts my Kate? what, sweeting, nil amort? 

Shakspcarc, Taming if the Shrew . 

Amoktiza'tion. 7 77 • s * [amartissementi amortissahle , 
Amortizement. 5 Fr.] The right or net of trans- « 
ferring lauds to mortmain; that is, to some com- 
munity that never is to cease. 

Every one «of the religious orders wsft confirmed by one 
pope or other; and they made an especial provision for them, 
after the laws of amortization were Revised and put in use by 
princes. Ay fife's Par ergon Juris Cauonici. 

Tq AMO'RTIZE. L v. a. [amortir, Fr.] To alien 
lands or tenements to any corporation, guild or 
fraternity, and their successors ; which cannot be 
done without licence of the king, and the lord of 
' the inanour. • « Blount. 

This did concern the kingdom to have farms sufficient to 
nmintaiil an able body out of penury, and to amortize part of 
the lands unto the yeomanry, or middle part of the people. 

Bacon. 

Anciently amortize was used for destroy or kill. 

The good werkes that men dow while they In n in good iif, 

_ ben all amortised by sin following. 

Chaucer , Pars. Talc, ed. Tyrwhitt. 

Amo'tion.# n.s. [Lat. a mot in.] * Removal. 

The cause of his amotion is twice mentioned hv the Oxford- 
antiquary. T. Warton's Life of Str T. Pope, p. 251. 

Amo'val.# n. 5. [from amove.'] Total removal. 

The amovai of these insufferable nuisances would infinitely 
clarify the air. Evelyn, a. 4. 15. 

7 b AMO'iVE.*^ [amooeo % Lat.] 

1. To remove from a post or station : a juridical sense. 

As coroners may be elected by writ, no they may be amoved 
for reasonable cause, and new ones chosen in their«roorn by 
writ. J,; Hale, N. P. C. ii. 3. 

2 . To remove ; to move ; to alter : a sense now out 
of use. Fr. enmouvoir. 

Therewith, Moved from his sober mood, 

, And lives he yef, said he, that wrought this act ? 

And do the heavens afford him vital food ? Spenser , F. Q. 

At her so piteous cry was much amoved 
Her champion stout. Spenser , F, Q. 

To AMO'UNT.'f* v. n. [ monter , Fr.] 

1. To rise to in the. accumulative quantity j to com- 
pose in the whole ; with the particle to. It is used 
of several sums in quantities added together. 

«k e fctis compute a little more particularly how much this 
will amount to, or how many oceans of water would be neees- 
■JW 3 t 4 jk^ w,ll P°J e this great ocean rowling in the air, without 
- boupdltor banks, , Burnet's Theory. 

a. It & nijjkd> figuratively, Qf the consequence rising 
front any thing taken altogether. 
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The eirpurs of young inen are the rqiq of bupMpsr but the 
errors or aged men «m^^ l^ £iyihis # that mare might have 
been done, hr sooner.' r " r Bacon. 

Judgments thqjt ore made on the wrong side of the danger, 
amount to no mdte than an affectation or skiff without either 
credit or effect. eg V Estrange. 

3. To mount upwards. Obsolete. [013 Fr. amonhr , 
amounter, arrive a un but trcs-feleve. Roquefort, 
Gloss. Lang. Rom. Amont , above, upwards. 

/ Kelham’s Norm. Diet.] ' * 

When the larke doth fyrst amonnte on high, fend welcomet|i 
the morning shyne with ner chearefull song. „ 

Pcf^cham's Garden of Juhqucnre, sign.|M> b. 

Amo'unt. n. s. [from 7 b amount .] The $qiu total ; 
the result of several sums or quantities accumulated. 

And now, ye lying vanities of life, . . > 

Where are von now, and what is your amount ? ' 

Vexation, c disappoiritment, and Vcmorse. Thomson. 

Amo'uu. 7 i. s. [amour, Fr. amor, Lat.] An affair of 
gallantly; an intrigue: generally used of vicious 
love. The ou sounds like 00 in poor. 

No mun is of so general and diffusive a lust, as to prosecute 
his amours all the world over ; -end let it burn never so outra- 
geously, yet the impure flame will either die of itself, or con- 
sume the botly that harbours it. South . 

The restless youth search'd all the world around ; 

But how can Jovo in his amours be found. Addison. 

A'mi’EU. 71. s. [amppe, Sax.] A tumour, with in- 
flamyiation ; bile : a word said, by Skin?un\ to be 
much in use in Essex; but, perhap, not found in 
books. 

AMPHIBIOUS, f' adj. [ctp.pi and &!(&. Mentioned 
by Hcylin in 1656, as an unusual word.] 

1. That which partakes of two natures, so as to live 
in two elements ; as, in air and water. 

A creature of amphilnons nature, 

On land a beast, a fish in water. Htulibrax. 

Those are enlled amphibious, which live freely in the air, up- 
on the earth, and yet arc observed to live long upon water, as 
if they were natural inhabitants of that element; though it be 
worth the examination to know, whether any of those crea- 
tures that live at ease, and by choice, a good while, or at any 
time upon the earth, can live, a long time together, perfectly 
under water. Lockv. 

Fishes contain much oil, and amphibious animals participate 
somewhat of the nature of fishes, and are oily. Arbuthnot. 

2. Of a mix’d nature, in (illusion to animals that live 
in air and water. 

Traulus of amphibious breed, 

Motley fruit of mungrel seed ; 

By the darn from lordlings sprung, 

By the sire fexhal’d from dung. Swift. 

Amphi'biousnkss. 71 . s . [from amphibious .] The 

quality of being able to live in different element*. 

AMPFI r Bill M . ^ n. s. ' [Lat. amphibiuify Fr./etm- 
phibie.] That which lives as well on water aa on 
land. 

Sixty years is usually the age of this detested amphilAum 
[the crocodile], whether it be beast, fish, or serpent. " 

Sir T. Herbert , Travels^ p. 364, 

Of the epicene gender, bees and sheen. 

Amphibian Archy is the chief. 

B. Joiison, Masques , Nept.Tritmph. 

A mph i bolo'g i adj. [Fr. amphifxfogique.] 
Doubtful. Ibis adjective is intrpdu&d By Johnson 
without any reference it is found in thg'old 
vocabulary of Cockcra$p. 

A fourth insinuates, ingratiates himself with an qm rf&e/o- 
igical speech. Burton , Anal. 1. 

Ampiiibolo'gicali.v. adv. [froni amphibological.'] 
Doubtfully ; with a doubtful mewing. 
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AM PHlBO'LOGY.*f n. s. am- 

pkibologie.] Discourse of uncertain meaning. It is 
distinguished from equivocation^ which means the 
double signification of a single word ; as, noli regem 
ocridere timere bonum cst 9 is amphibology ; capture 
lejxprs , , meaning by leporcs 9 either hares or jests, is 
equivocation . The word is of very ancient autho- 
rity in our language. 

For goddis spoke in amphibologies, • 

Aud for one sothc they tellin twenty lies. 

Chaucer , Tr . and Crest . iv. 1406. 

.Jfow the fallacies whereby men deceive others, and are de- 
ceived themselves the ancients have divided into verbal and 
real ; of the verbal, and such as conckidCrfrom mistakes of the 
word, there arc blit two worthy our notation ; the fallacy of 
equivocation and amphibology. Brown , Vulg. Err. 

He that affirm'd 'gainst $cnse, snow black to be, 

Might prove it by this amphibology ; • • 

Things arc not what they seem. Verses on Cleavcland. 

In defining obvious appearances, we are to use "what is most 
plain and easy ; that the iniqd be not misled by amphibologies, 
into fallacious deductions. Glanville . 

Amphi'bolous. adj. and Tossed from 

oiv* to another ; striking each way. 

Never was there such aw amphibolous quarrel, T>oth parties de- 
claring themselves for the king, and making use of his name in 
all th'dr remonstrances to justify their actions. Howell. 

AMPIU'BOLY.^w. s. [Gr. and paXAw, Fr. am- 
pkibolie.] Discourse of various meaning. % 

Come, leave your schemes, • 

And fine amphibolies. B.Jonson, Magn. Lady, ii. 5. 

If it oracle contrary to our interest or humour, we will create 
an amphiboly, a double meaning where there is none. 

Whitlock , Afanners of the Eng. p. 2 ^4. 

Making difference of the quality of the offence may (say they) 
give just ground to the accused party either to conceal the 
truth, or to answer with such amphibolies and equivocations as 
may serve to his own preservation. Bp. Hall , Cases of Cons. 

Amphi'lo<;\. //. s. [a ( «Pi and Acy©\] Equivocation; 
ambiguity. Did. 

AMPllISBJE'NA. 11, s. [Lat. A serpent 

supposed to liave two heads, and by consequence 
to move with either end foremost. 

That the amnhisbecna , that is, a smaller kind of serpent, 
which moveth forward and backward, hath two beads, or one 
at cither extreme, was affirmed by Nicander, and others. 

Brown, Vulg. Err . 

Scorpion, and asp, and amphisbonia diro. Ahltun. 

A M PHI' SCI L n. a*. [Lat. &t/u$krx;of, of ttpi and o-x.sr, 
a shadow.] Those people dwelling in climates, 
wherein the shadows, at different times .of the year, 
fall both ways ; to the north pole, when the sun is 
in the southern signs, and to the south pole when 
he is in the northern signs. These are the people 
who inhabit the torrid zoue. 

AMPHITHEATRE. m. s. [of «VM*arpoy, from atpJpi 
and Se^o/uai.] A building in ft circular or oval form, 
having its area encompassed with rows of scats 011c 
above aifothcr; where spectators might behold 
spectacles, as stage plays, or gladiators. The thea- 
tres of the ancients were built in the form of a semi- 
circle^fe only exceeding a just semicircle by one 
fourth part of the diameter; and the amphitheatre 
is two theatres joined together ; so that the longest 
diameter of the amphitheatre, was to the shortest, 
its one and a half to one;- 

WJthin, an amphitheatre appear'd 
RftliM in dcgroca 5 tb sixty pjees rear'd, • 

That whftn a man xyas plac’d in one degree, 

Height was allow’d for him above to see, Drydcn • 
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Conceive a man placed in the burning iron chair at Lyons 
amid the insults and mockeries of a crouded amphitheatre , and 
still keeping his scat ; or stretched upon a grate of iron, over 
coals of fire, and breathing out his soul, among the exquisite 
sufferings -of such a tedious execution, rather than renounce 
his religion, or blaspheme his Saviour. Addison . 

Amphitk-Ea'trical.^ adj. Relating to exhibitions in 
an amphitheatre. 

In their amphithcatrical gladiatures, the lives of captives lay 
at the mercy of the vulgar. Gayton , Holes on J). Quis.iv . ai. 

*** ' For the judiciary combats, as also for common athletic exer- 
cises, they formed an amphithcatncal circus of rude stones. 

War ton. Hist. Eng. Poet . i. 1. 

AM'PLE. adj. [amplus 9 Lat.] 

1. Large; wide? extended. 

Hcay’n descends 
In universal lwninty, sfieddingdicrbs, 

And fruit*, and flowers, on Nature's ample lap. Thomson. 

2. Great in bulk. » 

Did your letters pierce the queen to any demonstration of 
grief? 

She took 'em, and read 'em in my presence, 

And now and then an amjile tear trill’d down 

Her delicate checks. Shakspeare , IC. L. 

3. Unlimited; without restriction. 

Have what you ask, your presents I receive; 

Land where, ami, when yon please, with ample leave. Dryd<*n. 

4. Liberal ; large ; without parsimony." 

If we speak of strict justice, God could no way have been 
bound to requite man's labours in so large and ample manner 
as human felicity doth import; in as inuen as the dignity of this 
excecdeth so far the other’s value. Hooker . 

5. Magnificent; .splendid. 

To dispose the prince the more willingly to underbike his 
relief, the earl made ample promises, that, within so many days 
after the siege should be raised, be would advance his high- 
ness's levies with two thousand iut*n. Clarendon . 

6. Diffusive; not contracted ; as, an ample narrative; 
that is, not an epitome. 

A'MPLENESS.-f 71. s . [from ample.] The quality of 
being ample ; largeness ; splendour. 

Writing against the Gentiles that Christ is tme God, among 
other arguments he [Chrisostom] iiscth the amplcness and 
largeness of Christendom for one. 

Stapleton, Fortrcsse of the Faith, fol. 1 32. b. 

Impossible it is for a person of my condition to produce any 
thing in proportion either to the amp/encss of the body you tc* 
present, or of the places you bear. South. 

To A'mpliate. r. a. {amp 1 io 9 Lat*] To enlarge; to 
make greater ; to extend. 

He shall look upon it, not to traduce or extenuate,* but to 
explain and dilucidate, toVld and nvpliate.* $ Brown 

Ampliation. ;i. $. [from ampliafe.] 

1. Enlargement; exaggeration; extension. 

Odibus matters admit not of an ampliation , but onglr to he 
rest rained "and interpreted in the mildest sense. AyUffc, Panrg 

2. Diffuseness; enlargement. 

The obscurity of the subject, ami the prejudice ami prepos* 
session of most readers, may plead e\ruse 4 pr am ampliations 
or repetitions that maybe found, whilst £ labour to express 
inyself plain and full. Holder , 

To Ampli'ficate. r. a. \ainpljftco 9 Lat.] To en- 
large; to spread out. ; to amplify. Died. 

Amplification.^ n. $. [amplification^ Fr. amplifi* 

cw/iVy^Lat.] • 

1, Enlargement; extension. 

We Imvc been accustomed to receive this amplification of tiw 
visible figure of a known object only as the. effect or sign ot 
its being brought nearer. Reid's Inquiry. 

2. It is usually taken in a rhetorical sense, and im- 
plies exaggerated representation OT diffuse narrative; 
an image heightened^beyond reality; a narrative 
enlarged with many circumstances, 

11 
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i shall summarily, witlumt any amplification at all, shew in 
what manner defects have been supplied; David . 

Things unknown seem greater -than they arc, and are usually 
received with amplifications, above their nature. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

H the poet justifiable for- relating such incredible amplifica- 
tions £ It, may be amwec&fc if he had put these extravagances 
into the mouth of Ulysses, he had been unpardonable; but thev 
apt well with tjifc chjpraqtfir* of Alcipoua, Pope. 

n,s, [front amplify,'] 

i. One that enlarges any thing; one that exaggerates^ 
th a t represents any thing with a large display 
of the best circumstances ; it being usually taken in 
a good sense. 

porillaus Could need nq amplifier's mouth for the highest 
point of praise. * Sidney. 

There are amplifiers , w;ho * can extend half a dozen thin 
thoughts over a whole folio. Pope, Ait. of Sink* hi Poetry. 

2* An enjargqr in point of magnitude or grandeur. 

After the mimics of Virgil, Ovid, and Miche other fabulouse 
poetes, these two cruell captaynes, Ifomnlus and ttejmis rc- 
ccyved their fyrst nnrryshmcnt of a shc-wolfle whom they 
sucked, in »iy\yf\c:icyon of the wonderful! tyranny which** 
should follow in that great cj tie Rome, whereof they were the 
first amplyfycrs. Bale , Eng f. Vot. P.ii. fol.A. iii. b. 

To A!hvl ify. v. a* {amplifier* Fy.] 

1. To enlarge? to cncroasu any material substance, 

qr object of sense. • 

50 when a great moneyed man hath divided his chests, and 

coins, and bags, he seemeth to liimsclf richer than he was: and 
therefore a wav lo amplify any thing, is to break it, and to 
make anatomy of it in several* parts, and to examine it ac- 
cording to the several circhnixtuncc*. Baron . 

All concaves that proceed from more narrow to more broad, 

do amplify the sound at the coining out. Bacon. 

2 , To enlarge, or extend any thing incorporeal. 

As the Reputation of the Hoi nan prelate^ grew up in these 
blindages, so grew up in them withal, n debire o f amplifying 
their power, that tl;c\ might he a- great in temporal forces, as 
men’s opinions have formed them in spiritual matters. Hah fih. 

To exaggerate any thing; to enlarge il by the 
manner of representation. 

Thv general h my lover; I have been 
The book of his good acts ; whence meg have read 
His fame unporallelM, haply amplified. Shakspeare. 

51 tic e I have plainly laid open the negligence anderrour* of 

cycry age that is past, 1 would not willingly seem to flatter the 
present, by amplifying the diligence and true judgment of those 
servitours that have laboured in this vineyard. Davies. 

4* Tc^enlnrge; to improve by new additions. 

In paraphrase the author’s wor^- are not strictly followed, 
his sense taO is dluplifitS but not altered, as Waller’s transla- 
tion of Virgi 1 . Drip ten. 

I feel age advancing, and my health is insufficient to increase 
and amplify remarks, to eonfiriu and improve these rules, 
and to illuminate the several pages. 9 Watts. 

To A'mplity. v. n. Frequently with the particle on. 

i. To speak largely in many words ; to Jay one’s self 
out in 

When you affect to amplify on the former branches of a dis- 
course, you will often lay a necessity, upon yourself of con true t- 
, ing the latter, and prevent yourself in the most important part 
of your design. Walls, Logick. 

%. To form large or pompous. representations. 

An excellent uncdicirye for the stone might be cpnaDivcd, by 
amplifying apprehensions able to break a diaqnond. 

Brown , Vulg. Err. 

I have sometimes been forced to amplify on others ; but here 
where the subject is so fruitful, that the harvert overcomes the 
rc^cr, 1 am shortened by my chain. * Dryd'.n. 

Homer amplifies, not invents; and as there was really a 
people called CycloptH* so they might be.inesio£-grt!at sfa- 
ture, o» giant*. p» od 

Amplitude, rt.a. tawgtowfc.Er. 
i. Extent 
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Whatever I look upon, withiu the amplitude of heaven and 
earth, & evidence of humao.ignoraiice. ' Glanville. 

2. Largeness ; greatness. 

Men should learn how severe a thing the true inquisition of 
nature is, and accustom themselves, by the light of particulars, 
to enlarge their minds to tho amplitude of the r world, and not 
reduce die world to the narrowness of their minds. Bacon . 

3. Capacity: extent of intellectual faculties* 

With more than human gifts 1 from heaven adorn’d. 

Perfections absolute, graces divine. 

And amplitude of inind to greatest deeds. fifilton. 

4. Splendour; grandeur; dignity. ‘ 

In the great frame of kingdoms and commonwealths, it is 
in the power of prices, or estates, to add amplitude and great- 
ness to their kingdoms. Bacon, Essays. 

5. Copiousness; abundance. 

You should say every thing whjch has a proper and direct 
tendency to* this end; always proportioning the amplitude of 
your matter, and the fulness of your discourse, to your great 
design ; the length of your time, to tho convenience of your 
hearers. Watts , Logick. 

6 . Amplitude of the range of a projectile, denotes the 
horizontal line subtending the path in which it 
moved. 

7. Amplitude , in astronomy, an arch of the horizon, 
intercepted between the true east and west point 
thereof and the centre of the sun or star at its 
rising or setting. It is eastern or ortive, when the 
star nsqs, and western or occiduous, when the star 
sets. The eastern or western amplitude , are also 
called northern or southern, as they fall in the 
northern or southern quarters of the horizon. 

8. Magnet ical amplitude , is an arch of the horizon 
contained between the sun at his rising, and the 
cast or west point of the compass; or, it is the 
difference of the rising or setting of the sun, from 
the east or west parts of the compass. Chambers. 

A'mpi.v, adv. [ample, Lat.] 

1. Largely; liberally. 

For whose well-being, 

So amply , and with hands so liberal, 

Thou nost provided all things. Mil f on. 

The evidence they hail before was enough, amply enough, to 
convince them; but they were resolved not to be convinced : 
and to those, who are resolved not to be convinced, all mo- 
tives, all arguments are equal. Attcrbury. 

2 . At large ; without reserve. 

At return 

Of him so lately promis’d to thy aid. 

The woman* # s seed ; obscurely then foretold, 

Now amplier known, thy Saviour, and thy Lord. Milton. 

3. At large; copiously; with a diffusive detail. 

Some parts of a poem require to be amply written, and with 
all the force and elegance of words; others must be tastinto 
shadows ; that is, passed over in silence, or but faintly touched. 

Dryden , Dvfresnoy . 

To AMPUTATE.-^ »>. a. [am/mto, I,at] To cut 
off a limbi a word used only in chirurgery, Dr; John- 
son says. But we had formerly the virb ampule, 
“ to cut off;” w ithout any specification. V* Cock- 
eram , Diet, , 

Amongst the cruizera, it was complained, sur- 

geons were too active in amputating fractured rnembefr. 

, Wiseman, Surgery . 

Awuta'tjon. fu s. [ampidtUio, Lat.] 

The operation of cutting off a limb* or, other part 
of the body. The usual method of perfonujpg it, 
"in the instance of a leg, is as follows. The proper 
part for the operation being four or five inches below 
tfoPknec, the skin and flesh are first to be drawn 
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very tight upwards, and secured from returning by 
a ligature two or thrcefrngers broad : above this 
ligature another loose one is passed, for the gripe ; 
which being twisted by means of d stick, may be 
straitened *to any degree at pleasure. Theta the 
patient being conveniently situated, and the ope- 
rator placed to tho inside of the limb, which is to 
be held by one assistant? above, and another below 
the part designed for the operation, and the grifle 
sufficiently twisted, to prevent too large an hnu- 
morrliugc, the flesh is, with a stroke or two, to be 
separated from the bone with the dismembering 
knife. Then the periostium being also divided 
from the bone with the back of the knife, saw the 
bone asunder, with f as lew* strokes as possible. 
When two parallel bones are concerned, die flesh 
that grows between them must likewise lie separated 
before the use of the saw. This being done, the 
gripe may lx? slackened* to give an opportunity of 
searching for the large blooil vessels, and securing 
the hermorrhage at their mouths. After making 
proper applications to the stump, loftsen the first 
ligature, and pull both the skin and the flesh, as 
far as conveniently may be, over the stump, to cover 
it; and secure tliem with the cross stitch made at 
the depth of half or three quarters of an infch in the 
skin. Then apply pledgets, astringents,' planters, 
and other necessaries. Chambers. 

The Amazons, by tlic amputation of their right breast, hail 
the freer use of their bow. It r own, Vulg. Err. 

A'mulet. n . s. [ amulette , Fr. amulctum , or ayioletum , 
quod malum amolitur , Lat.] An appended remedy, 
or preservative; a tiling hung about the neck, or 
any other part of the body, for preventing or curing 
of some particular diseases. 

That spirits lire corporeal, seems at first view a conceit de- 
rogative, unto himself; % \et herein he established the doctrine 
of lustrations, amulets , and charms. Brown , Vulg. Err. 

They do not certainly know the falsity of what they report ; 
and their ignorance must serve you as an amulet against the 
guilt both of deceit and malice. Government of the Tongue. 

Amurco'sity. ii . s. [amurca, Lat.] The quality of 
lees or mother of any thing. Diet . 

To AMU'SE*T v * a ' [amuser, Fr.] 

1. To entertain with tranquillity; to fill with thoughts 
that engage the mind, without distracting it. To 
divert implies something more lively, and to please, 
something more important. It is therefore fre- 
quently taken in a sense bordering on contempt, 
Dr. Johnson says. But it is certainly used by our 
elder writers in the sense also of divert. 

Those give themselves over to ghrmandisings and drunken- 
ness, building up shadows, amusing themselves with no other 
tilings but pleasures und belly-cheer. 

Donne , Ilist. of the Scptuagint, (1633)1). 96. 

Such a religion as should afford both sad and solemn objects 
to amuse and affect the pensive part of the soul. 

* South, Semi. 7. 1. 

They think they see visions, and are arrived to some extra- 
ordinary revelations ; when, indeed, they do but dream dreams, 
and amuse themselves with the fantastick ideas of a busy imagi- 
nation. ^ 'Decay of Piety. 

I cannot think it natural for a man, who is much in love, to 
dtotyic himself with trifles. Walsh. 

2 . Td draw on from time to time; to keep iii fcx- % 
pectation ; as,, he amused his followers with idle 
promises, The old sense of this English verb was, 
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u to put into a muse ; to drive into a dump, i. e. a 
reverie; to hold, stay, or delay by ft discourse, 
question, &c.” See Cotgravc, in Amuse and 
Amuser. - 

We do but tempt the tempter to put eternal fallacies upon 
us, and to amuse and searc us with one prodigy or other per- 
petually, as he did the heathens. Spencer on Prodigies, p.m. 

And then for the Pharisees, whom our Saviour represents as 
the very vilest of men, and the greatest of cheats ; we ha\e them 
v amusing the world with pretences of a more refined devotion, 
while tneir heart was at that time in their neigbour’s coffers. 

South, Serm. ii. 153. 

Bishop Henry, on the other side, amused her with dubious 
answers, and kept her in suspcuce for some days. 

* Sudft, Character of K. Stephen. 

To Amu'se.% v. n . ' To piusc, or meditate; or, as 
Cotgravc writes, “ to amuse, to think of.” 

Or in some pathless wilderness amusing, 

Plucking the mossy hark of some old tree. Lee, Jun . Brut. 
Amu'semekt-T n.s. [ amusement , Fr.] 

1. That which amuses ; entertainment. 

Every interest or pleasure of life, even the most trifling 
amusement , is suffered to postpone the one thing necessary. 

Rogers. 

During his confinement, his amusement was to give poison to 
dogs and cats, and stc them expire by slower or (pucker tor- 
ments. • Pope. 

I was left to stand <he battle, while others, who had better 
talents than a draper, thought it no unpleasant amusement to 
look on with safety, whilst another was giving them diversion, 
at the huzard of his liberty. Swift. 

2. Profound meditation. 

Here I put my pun into the intf-horn ; and fell into a strong 
and deep amusement, revolving in in\ mind with great per- 
plexity the amazing change of our affairs. 

• Fleetwood, Pref. Ijay-Baptixm* 

Amu'ser-T ti.s. [amuscur, Fr.] He that amuses, as 
with false promises. The French word is always 
taken in an ill sense, Dr. Johnson says. Cotgrave 
defines that word, “ an amuser of people ; one 
that holdcth folks at gaze, or putteth them into 
dumps.” 

Ami/singly.# a civ. In an amusing manner. 

Amu'sive.’T adj. [from amuse.'] That which has the 
power of amusing. I know not that this is a cur- 
rent word, Dr. Johnson says: it is certainly ft very 
frequent word in Thomson, who uses it five or six 
times in his poems. • • • 

But amaz'd, * * 

Beholds the amative arch before him flv, 

Thei^ vanish quite away. Thomson. 

Amu'sively.# In an amusive manner. 

A south easterly wind succeeded, Mowing fredi, and mur- 
muring amatively among the pines. 

Chandler, Trac. into Greece, p. ia. 

Amy / gdai.ati:. adj. {amygdala, Latt] Made 6f al- 
monds. 

Amygdaline, adj. [ amygdala , Lat.] Relating to al- 
monds ; resembling almonds. * 

An.T article, [an, Goth, ane, Saxon, cen, Dutch, 
cine] German.] The article •indefinite, used before 
a vowel, or h mute. See A. 

1. One, but with less emphasis; as, there stands a 
house. 1 

Since he c An not be always employed in study, reading, and 
conversation, there will be many hour, t>eside$ what his 
exercises will take up. Locke. 

2. Any, or some ; as, an elephant might swim in thF 
water. 
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He was no way at an uncertainty, nor ever in the least at a 
loss concerning liny branch of it. Locke . 

A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod, 

An honest man's the noblest work of God. Pope, 

L Sometimes it signifies, like a, some particular state; 
hut this is now disused. 

It is certain, that odours do, in a small degree, nourish ; es- 
pecially the odour of wine ; and we see men an hungred do 
love to smell hot bread. Bacon, 

4. An is sometimes, in old authours, a contraction of 
and if 9 Dr. Johnson says ; which is a mistake that 
could not escape the notice of Mr. Tookc and 
Dr. Jamieson. An is ij\ and may be thought a con- 
traction of and, which, in our old language, is also 
if “ Fayji would I do you mirth? and 1 wist how,” 
says Chaucer's host ; that is, “ if I knew how.” 
Mr. Tooke derives an in this sense, however, from 
the Sax. verb nnnan, lo give, of which an is the 
imperative mood: so that this word means con- 
ditionally like the conjunction if, 6t give, grant, 
allow.” 

An thou wer’t my father, as thou art but my brother, 

My younger brother too, I must be merry. 

Beaum. and FI. Custom of the Country , i. 1. 

Ho can’t flatter, lie ! • • 

An honest mind and plain, he must speak trutli ; 

An they will take it, so ; if not, he’s plain. Shakspeare. 

5. Sometimes a contraction of and before if, accord- 
ing to Johnson ; but it is no contraction, only a 
common redundancy of an. 

Noting this penurv, to qiysclf I said 
An if a nmu did need a poison now, 

Whose sale is present death in Mantua, 

Here lives a caitiff wretch would sell it him. 

. * Shakspeare, Rom. and J.Y.i, 
f Well I know 

The clerk will ne’er wear hair oil’s face that had it. 

He will an* */’he live to be a limn. Shah spectre. 

6 . Sometimes it is u contraction of as if. This is the 

concluding remark of Johnson on an t which also is 
exceptionable. In the example, which he cites 
from Addison, who however is only reciting the 
boast of Shakspeare’s weaver when transformed into 
a lipn, it is certainly not a contraction of as if, how- 
ever it may so mean ; and can be considered only 
as a vulgarism ; the use of it, as far as I know, 
being confined to low characters. Mr. Tooke con- 
siders Dame Quickly and, Weaver Bottom, in 
Shakspeare, as the 6nly users of the phrase; but it 
is, with equal propriety, put into the mouth ot the 
contemptible Pandarus. « 

He will weep you, an 't were a man born in April. 

Shakspeare, Tr. and Cr. 

I Will roar you an ’/ were any nightingale. 

Shaksjjcarc , Midt. X. Dr. 

*A made a filler end, and went away an it hud been any 
christom child. Shakspeare , lien. V. 

Ant come to that once, 

The devil pick bis bones, that dies a coward. 

9 Beaum. and FI. Custom of the Country , i. 1. 

My next pretty correspondent, like Sliakspearc’s lion in 
Pyramus and Thisbc, roars an 9 it were any nightingales; 

Addison , 

ANA. adv . [im.] A word used in the prescriptions 
of physick, importing the like quantity; as, wine 
and honey, u or ana £ii; that is, of wifie and honey 
each two ounces. 4 

In the name weight prudence and innocence take, 

Aria of each does the just mixture make. Cowley . 

He’ll bring an apothtcary, with a chargeable long bill of 

anas. Dryden. 
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A 'NJLf' ti. $. Books so called from the last' syllables 
of their titles ; as, Scaligerana,,. TAuaita j they are 
loose thoughts, or casual hints, rlrodped by eminent 
men, and collected by their triends. This defini- 
tion, Mr. Mason hns observed, is incomplete; the 
termination ana being added to any connective title 
0/ literary scraps. 

f They were pleased to publish some Tunbrigiana this season ; 
iJiit su^h ana! I believe there never were so many vile little 
verses put together before. U r est to Cray. 

Anaba'ptism.# 11. s. The doctrine of Anabaptists. 
Sec Anabaptist/ 

Antibaptism is tut heresy long since condemned both by the 
Greek and Latin Church. Featley , Dippers Dipt , p. 1. 

That would be Br monism and Anabapttsm indeed. 

Milton , Reason of C/t . Gov. b. j. 

AnabaVtiot.# n. s. [The name is derived from the 
preposition £*<£ and (ixnlify, and significth a re- 
baptiscr; or at least such an one who allowcth of, 
and maintaineth, rc-baptfzing. Featley’s Dippers 
Dipt, p. 23.] 

Do you all consider with yourselves, whether you would be 
willing to haw*, your children, your dearest friends and rela- 
tions, grow up into rebels, schismaticks, presbyterwns, in- 
dependents, anabaptists , quakers, the blessed offspring of the 
late reforming times. South, Serm. vi. 83. 

Anabapti'stical.# adj. Relating to the notions of 
Anabaptists. 

It was toy hap, lighting on n certain parcel of queries, that 
seek and find not, to find not seeking, at the tail of anabap- 
tislirat, anti no m inn, heretical, atheistical epithets, a jolly slan- 
der, called Divorce at Pleasure. Milton, CoUixterion . 

By equality, that anabaptist iral party is not intended, that all 
men sliquld have power and state alike, so as to lay a level line 
over all mankind, sinking the mountings and raising the vallies, 
to make an even champaign. Standard of Equality, p. 1. 

Anabapti'stick.# adj. Anabaptist ical. 

The excellent Buccr takes occasion severely to reprove 
those sour hypocrites of the anabaptistiek sect in his time, who 
would not allow of any freer use of the good creatures of God, 
and would frown at any mirth in company, though never so in- 
nocent. Bp. Bulls ll r or/,s, ii.657. 

llodolphus Lang ins, a canon of Munster, and a tolerable 
Latin poet, after many struggles with the inveterate prejudices 
and aiithoritalhc threats of German bishops, anil German 
universities, opened a school of humanity at Munster; which 
supplied his countrymen with every species of elegant learning, 
till it w as overthrown fby the fury of fanaticism, and the revolu- 
tions introduced by the barbarous reformations of the nnabap - 
listiek zealots, in the year 1534. 

IVarton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, ii. 415. 

ANABA'i»Ti8f]iY.-& it. s. The sect or doctrine of the 
Anabaptists. 

Thus died this imaginary king; and anabaptist ry was sup- 
pressed in Munster. Pagitt' s llcrcsiogrnphy, p, p. 

To i ANABATTIZE.# v.a. [Gr. and 0 
To robaptise* 

Though some call their profound ignorances, new lights; 
they were better anabaplised into the appellation of extin- 
guishers. Whitlock , Manners of the Eng. p. 160. 

The love of novelty prevailed in several other instances, as 
in controuling the use Otic! authority of the scripture; defend- 
ing incestuous marriages, polygamy, divorce; the anahaplizing 
of infants, See, Fell, Life qf Hamtmml , j i. 

Anaca'mptick. adj. Reflecting, or 

reflected : an anucamptick sqpnd, an echo ; an 
anacampticlc hill, a hill tMt produces an echo. 

Anaca'mpticks. n. s. Tlie doctrine of reflected light, 
pr catoptricks. It has no singular. 
Anacatua'iitick. j n. s. See Catuartick. Any 
medicine tliat works upwards. Qttincy. 

i a 
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ANACEPHALjEO' SIS^Y ft* s* 

Recapitulation, or summary of the principal heads 
of a discourse. Did. 

The old man is beset with a troop of diseases, when he is not 
able to resist a single one, nnd therefore must be jsubicct to 
them all, ns lmth been said, qnd is resinned in the followin ' 
annccphalceosis.* ' Smith, Old Age, p. 248. 

ANA'CJIOUETE.-f’ *> v. s. [sometimes \icioifsIy 

Ana'chouite. 5 written anchoi tie ; a 9 vxyv fir'll 

Fr. anachorde .] A monk, who, with the leave of his 
superiour, leaves the convent for a more austere 
and solitary life. % 

Yet lies not love dead here, but here doth sit, 

Vow’d to this trench, like uti anackaritc. ' 

Donne's Poems, p. 80. 

A company of cynics, such ns arc monks, hermits, anarhori/cs , 
that eonteivfn the world, toutenm themselves, contemn all 
titles, honours, offices ; and jet in that contempt are more 
proud than any man living whatsoever. # 

Hurt on. Anal. Mel. p. 1 23. 

Ail Englishman, so madly devout, that he had wilfully 
mured up him.>e!f as an anachorct ; the worst of all prisoners. 

J [(ill's E pis ties, i. 5. 

Anachohe'tk al.# adj. [I.al. anachor elicits.'] Relat- 
ing tp an anachoret or hermit. 

Those severe ana'hm clical and philosophical persons, who 
lived meanly as a sheep, and without variety as the Baptist. 

lip. Taylor's Sermons at Golden Grove , Sam. 15. 

A NA'Cl I IlONI SM. n. s. [from mx and 

nTour ill computing time, by which events are 
misplaced with regard to each other. It seems 
properly to signify an errour by which aiPqyent is 
placed too early; but is generally used for any 
errour in chronology. , 

This leads 1111* to the defence of the famous anachronism , in 
making TEncas and Dido cotemporaries ; for it is certain, that 
the hero lived almost two hundred years before the building of 
Carthage. Drydcn. 

Anachkon'jstick.# atlj. Containing an anachron- 
ism. 

Among the anachronistic improprieties, which this poem 
contains, the most conspicuous is the fiction of Hector 1 * se- 
pulchre. IV art on, IJist. E. P. ii. sect. 5. 

AnaclaVicks.'^ n. s. [aW and The doctrine 

of refracted light ; diopt ricks. It has no singular. 
The French write the word anaclastique , without 
denying its singular number. ^ 

ANACOEXO'SIS. # n. s. [Or. avaxotwiris.'] A figure 
in rhetorick ; by which the speaker applies to his 
hearers or opponents for their opinion upon the 
point in debate. Walker, Rhd. Grammar. 

AWACRMNTUIUEM n.s. [Fr.] A little poem 
in the manner of Anacreon. 

To the miscellanies [of Cow lev] succeed the anacrconliqucs, 
or paraphrasttcul translations of some little poems, w hich pass, 
however justly, under the name of Anacreon. 

Johnson , Life of Cowley, 

A'nademf..# n. s. [Gr, xvaSnpa. Fi \anadcmc\] Crown 
of flowers. * 

Iu arndems for whom they curiously dispose 
The red, the dainty white, the goodly damask rose. 

Dray torts Ptlyolb . s. 1 c. 

The self-lovM will 

Of itroq or woman should not rule in them. 

But each with other wear the anademe. 

B.Jonsort, Masq. at Court . 

At the end of this song, Circe was seen upon the ro<Jc, 

• quaintly attired, her hair loose about her shoulders, an a node m 

. of flowers on her head, with a wand in her hand. 

W. Brown , Inner Temple Masque. 
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AXADIPLOfSIS. 71. s. [aWiwx«£ic.]J Reduplication; 
a figure in rhetorick, in which the last word of a 
foregoing member of a period becomes the first of 
the following j; as, he retained his virtue amidst all 
his misfortunes, misfortune* which only hi S’ virtue 
brought upon him. 

A'naglyfh.* rus. [F r.anaglyphe, from Gr. aY'and 
yAupfi:.] An ornament effected by sculpture. 

AnaglyVtick.* 71. s. See Anaglyph. What re- 
lates to the art of curving, chasing, engraving, or 
imbossing plate. 

They rather concern the statuary art — though we might yet 
safely, I think, adfliit some of the Greek anaglypticks. 

• Evelyn, Sculplura , p. 16. 

Axagoge'tical. adj. [avay^Syy?.] That which contri- 
butes or relates to spiritual elevation, or religious 
raptures; mysterious; elevated above humanity. 

Did. 

AnagoVicat,.^ adj. [Gr. and anagogique, Fr.] Mys- 
terious ; elevated ; religiously exalted. It maybe 
curious to remark that, in one of our old diction- 
aries, anagogich is defined, one skilful 1 in expound- 
ing the scriptures.^ (\ ockeram . 

Which is an analogical trope or liygh speakynge of my lord? 
above In s compa-sc. .• 

Hole, Yet a Course at the R'oaysfie Fuse, fol. 36. 

We cannot apply them [prophecies] to him, hut by a mystical 
analogical explication. South, So m. \iii. 161. 

Now call yon this devotion, as you please, whether duly, or 
hvperduly, or indirect, or reductive* or reflected, or analogical 
worship, which is bestowed on such images; and puzzle, into 
idolat.y, poor ignorant souls with what words and distinctions 
\ on think fittest . Brevinl * So ul and Samuel at Endor , p. 3 s 2. 

AnagoV.jcatxy. adv. [from amigogicaL] . Mysteri- 
ously ; with religious elevation. 

AxAr.0V.1eKs.* //. s. [Gr. See Axagogetxcal.] Mys- 
terious considerations. 

The notes upon that constitution s.'ij, that the Misna Torah 
wris composed out of the cabal sticks and anagogieks of the 
Jews, or some allegorical interpretations pretended to be; de- 
rived from Moses. * Addison, Slate of the Jews, p. 248. 

A'NAGRAM.'j* n.s. [vV* and yjaV/xa.] A conceit 
arising from the lette rs of a name transposed ; as 
this, of /r, /, /, /, /, a , «/, N r , o, ?/, attorney-general to 
Charles I. a very laborious man, 1 moyl in law. 

Anagram, called “ a divination by names, [is] callcd*by the 
antients o noman fia Tin* Greeks refer this invention to 
Lyeopiirou — afterwards there werflHttvor! Greek wits that 
disported themselves herein, as he which turned Atlas, for his 
heavy burthen in supporting heaven, into Talas , that is, 
wrctrfibd. Souie will maintain, that each man’s fortune is 
written in Tiis name, which they call anagramutism, or incldgrn- 
matism. Explan, of Hard lVord*, Acad, if Pleasure, 1038. 

Though all her parts he not in th’ iimi.iI place, 

She hath yet the anagram* of a good lace : 

If wc might, put the letters but one way. 

In that lean dearth of words, what could we say ? 

Donne's Poems , p. 7c. 

Thv genius calls thee not to purchase lame 
In keen iambicks, but mild anagram. 

Dry den, Mar Fleck noc, \\ 104. 

Anagramma'tical.* adj. [i’rom anagram.] Forming 
an nnagram. 

For w hom was devised Pallas’s defensive shield, with Gor- 
gon’s head thereon, with this ana grammatical word. 

t Camden, Rem . 

Some [placed have continued nnagrammatical appellations, 
from half their own and their wives’ names joined together. 

Swift, on Barb • Denom. in Ireland. 

Anagram m a'ticaxay.# adi>. In the manner of an 
anagram. 
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Pleesc to cast your eve anagram maticaUy upon the name of 
the balsauiuiji ; you will find, “ Conveniunt rebus nomina sofipc 
s 11 ”- 0 Gay ton, Note* on Don Quiz. iii. 3. 

An agra'mm atisai.^ n. s. {Vt. anagrammatisme.] The 
act or practice of making anagrams. 

The only quintessence that nijtherto the alch) my of wit could 
• nam . es > J®. a nagram^athnn f or inctagramttiatisiii, 
which is a dissolution of a name truly written into fiis letters, as 
his elements, aud # a new connexion of it by artificial transpobi- 
t i < 2!_ Wlt ” 0llt a ddhio n , substruction, or change of any letter into 
umerent words, making some perfect sense appliable to the per- 
son named. Camden. 

Anagra'mmatist.^ 71. s. [from anagram .] A maker 

of anagrams. 

To his lo. fir. Mr. W. Aubrey, an ingenious anagram matist, 
late turned minister. f damage. Epigram s, Ep. 18. 

To Anagba'mmatjze.^ v. n, [ anagrammatises , Fr.] 
To make anagrams. 

Others suppose that bv the word Sophyra, which is Ophyr 
anagrammatized , mentioned in the 72 interpreters, is intended or 
meant Sotfalu or Sophura. Sir T. Herbert , Travels , p. 350. 

Others, in Latin, anagrammatize it [the name of EvcJ from 
Eva into Vat; because, they say, she was the cause of our woe ! 

Austin's Ihec Homo , p. 182. 

A'nalecTS,# [Fr. analectes , from eZvxtiyw, part. 
awtxsalof.] t In our old dictidhar&s, crums which 
fall from the table. Figuratively, collections or 
fragments of authors ; select pieces. 

AnaleVtick.'I' adj. [a?vaXij9r7*x^, Fr. analrptiqnc .] 
Comforting ; corroborating : a term of physick. 

Anateplick medicines ohcrish the nerves, and renew the spirits 
and strength. Quincy. 

Ana'logaL. adj. [from analogous.'] Analogous; 
having relation. •- 

When,! see many a?ialogal motions in animals tho* I cannot 
call them voluntary, yet I see them spontaneous, I have reason 
to conclude that these in their principle are not simply me- 
chanical. Hale. 

Analogical, adj. [from analogy .] 

r. Used by way of analogy. It seems properly dis- 
tinguished from analogous , os words from things ; 
analogous signifies having relation, and analogical 
having the quality of representing relation. 

It is looked on only as the image of the true God, and that 
not as a proper likeness, but by analogical representation. 

Stilling fleet. 

When a word, which originally signifies any particular idea 
or object, is attributed to several yther objects, not by way of 
resemblance, bift on 1 account of some evident reference to 
the original Idea, this is peculiarly called an analogical word : 
so a sound or healthy pulse, a sound digestion, sound sleep, are 
so called, with reference to a sound and healthy constitution ; 
but if you speak of sound doctrine, or sound speech, this is by 
way of resemblance to health, and the words are metaphorical. 

: Watts , Logick. 

2. Iflfipalogous ; having resemblance or relation. 

5 *There is placed the minerals between the inanimate and ve- 
getable province, participating something analogical to either. 

Hale, Ong. of Mankind. 

Analogically. 'f* adv. [from analogical .] In an 

analogical manner ; in an analogous manner. 

[They] may also conceive how the divers measures of the 
mystical! Babylon, or view Rome, may be, mqtatift mutandis, 
analogically deduced from them. ' * ' 

Potter on the Number 666, p. aio. 

What we have said of the worship of God, is analogically 
true of honouring the saints, who are best hcCi cured by the re- 
membrance and imitation of their virtue*; nit by' scraping legs 
to, or dinging about, their images ; which are no more like 
them, than an apple is to an oyster. 

_ . _ More, AnticL against Idolatry, p. 16. 

1 am convmced, from ihc simplicity and uniformity of the 
Divine Nature, and of all his Works, that there is some one 
14 
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universal principle, running through the whole system of crea- 
tures analogically, and congruous to their relative natures. 

Chcync. 

AnaloGicalness. ft. [from analogical^] The qua- 
lity of being analogical ; fitness to bej&ppticd for the 
illustration of some analogy. 

A* a'logism. it. $. [a An argument from 

. the cause to the effect. • 

To A^a'logize. v.a. [ Fr. analogiscrS] To ex- 
plain by way of analogy; to form some resemblance 
between differerft things; to consider something 
with regard to its analogy with somewhat else. 

We have systems of material bodies, diversly figured and 
situated, if separately considered; they represent the object of 
the desire, which is analogized by attraction or gravitation. 

. • 1 Chcync. 

Ana'log(>us.T a( U* L* vx and \ 6 y f &. Though analogy 
is used by Hooker ; analogous , Mr. Malone thinks, 
was not introduced into our language till after the 
restoration ; for Fuller (Worthies in Bristol) uses, in 
its stead, to a'.a\oyov. L‘Estnuigc is the earliest 
author qifoted by Johnson.] * 

1 . I laving analogy ; bearing some resemblance or pro- 
portion ; having something parallel. 

Exercise makes things easy, that would be otherwise very 
hard; pis, in labour, watchings, lieafs, and colds; and then 
there is ^something analogous in the exercise of the mind, to that 
of the body. It is folly and infirmity that makes us delicate 
and fro ward. L‘ Estrange. 

Manp important consequences may be drawn from the ob- 
servation of the most common things, and analogous reasonings 
from the causes of them. Arbuthnot. 

2 . It 1 ms the word to before the thing to which the 
resemblance is noted. 

To apoplexies, dropsies, lethargies, there are antilogous 
eclipses, inundations of waters, &v. 

Spenrcr on Prodigies {166$), p. 7r. 

This incorporeal substance may have some sort of existence, 
analogous to corporeal extension : though we have no adequate 
conception hereof. Locke. 

Analogously.# adv. In an analogous manner. 

Can you, then, demonstrate from his unity, or omnipresence, 
which yon conceive but analogously and imperfectly, that there 
cannot be such a distinction in liis incomprehensible nature, as 
may be figured and represented to us by the personal distinc- 
tion of man from mftt ? Skelton, Deism Rev. Dial, 6. 

ANA'LOGY. n. s. [olvayoyta.] 

1. Resemblance between things with regard to some 
circumstances or effects ; as, learning 19 said to en- 
lighten the mind ; that is, it is to the mind what lijjht 
is to the eye, by enabling it to discover that which 
was hidden before. 

From God it hath proceeded, that the gfturch hath evefmore 
held a prescript form of common prayer, 'Although not in all 
things every where the same, yet, for the most part, retaining 
the same analogy. # , Hooker. 

What I here observe of extraordinary revelation and pro- 
phecy, will, by andtogy and due proportion, extend even to 
those commumcatiun^of God’s will, that are requisite to sal- 
vation, South. 

2 . Wlfen the thing to which the analogy is supposed, 
happciyk to be mentioned, analogy nas after it the 
particles to or with ; when both the things are men- 
tioned after analogy , the parHcle between or betwixt 
is used. 

If the body politick have any analogy to the natural, enact of 

(.oblivion were necessary in a lio$ distemper’d state. Diyden. 

By analogy with all other liquors and concretion,, the form 
of thechaps, whether liquid or concrete; could not be the same 
with that of the present earth. Burnet i Theory. 
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If wo make Juvenal express the customs of our country, 
rather than of Rome, it is When there was some analogyd><;twirt 
the customs. Drydcn. 

3. By grammarians, it is u$ed to- signify the .agree- 
ment of several wtirds in one common mode ; as, 
from lento is 'formed loved, froirf hate, hated , from 
grieve, grieved. 

ANA'LYSIS. n.s. [ m *vcibu<r 4 f*'] • 

1. A separation of a compound body into the severe^ 

parts <o£ which it consists. • 

There is an account of dew falling, in some places, in the 
form of blitter, or grease, which grows ratremely fetid ; so that 
the analysis of tho dew of any place, may, perhaps, be the best 
method of finding such contents of the soil, as are within the 
reach of the sun. * Arbuthwt . 

2 . A consideration of any thing in parts* so as that 
one particular is first considered, then another. 

Analyst consists in making experiments and hibernations, 
and ip drawing general conclusions from them by induction, and 
admitting of no objections but such as arc taken from experi- 
ments, or other certain truths. # Newton, Optiiks. 

3. A solution of any thing, whether corporeal or 
mental, to its first elements; as, of a sentence to the 
single words; of a compound word, to Jhe particles 
and wprdi which form it ; of a tune, to single notes ; 
of an argument, to simple propositions. 

We cannot know any thing of nature, but by an analysis of 
its true initial causes ; 4II we know' the first springs of natural 
motions, we arc still but ignorant*. Glanvillc. 

A'nalyst.* //. s. [Fr. analyste, Gr. aua and *uw.] He 
who analyzes a thing. 

You, who are a skilful computist or analyst, inny not there- 
fore be deemed skilful in anatomy. 

Bp. Berkley , Analyst , $53. 

The employment of modern analysts , however useful in ma- 
thematical calculations and constructions, doth not habituate 
the mind to apprehend clearly aud infer justly. Ibid . §49. 

Analytical, adj. [front analysis.] 

1. That which resolves any thing into first principles; 
that which separates any compound. Sec Ana- 
lysis. 

Hither may be probably maintained against the inaccuratc- 
ncss of the analytical experiments vulgarly relied on. Boyle. 

2. That which proceeds by analysis, or by taking the 
parts of a compound into distinct and particular 
consideration. 

Descartes hath here infinitely outdone all the philosophers 
that went before him, in giving a particular and analytical ac- 
count of the universal fabrick : yet he intends his principles hut 
for hypotheses. (rlanvillv. 

Analytically, f" adv. [from analytical.]* In such a 
manner as separates compounds into simples. See 
Analysis. 

I have seen sketches and rough draughts of some poems to- 
be designed, set put analytically . 

■Jjjffi Oldis worth , in Johnson V Life of Smith. 

AwAwrTiCK.-f adj. Fr. analytique .] The$ 

manner of resolving compounds into the simple 
constituent or component part^, applied chiefly to 
mental operations. ^ 0 

He was in logick a great critick, 

Profoundly skill’d in analytick. " * tf+dibras. 

Analytick method takes the whole compound as it finds it,^ 
whether it be a species or an individifaf; and leiwteus into the 
knowledge of it, by resolving into its first principles, or parts, 
its genenrk nature, antffis special properties; and therefore it 
ift called the method of resolution. JVutts, logick. 

AnalyTick.# n. s. Analytick method. 

I Cannot edify how, or Hy what rule of proportion, thftt 
man’s virtu* calculates, what hi* elements arc, nor what his 
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Your rant at analy ticks , like dogs barking at the moon, 
hurts no body but yourself. That art will live, when you be 
dead ; and those that know it, will not think it ever a whit the 
worse for your not understanding it, or railing at it. 

Wallis , Correction of Hobbes , }. I %. 
Of a long time I have suspected, that these ipodern 
analyticks were not scientifical. Up. Berkeley , Analyst , f. 50. 

To ANALYZE. t>. [*\ To resolve a com- 

pound into its first principles. See Analysis. 

Chymistry enabling us to depurate bodies and, in some 
measure, t ophalyze them, anti take asunder their heteroge- 
neous parts, in many chymical experiments, we may, better 
than in others, know what manner of bodies we employ ; art 
having made them more simple or uncompouiided, than nature 
alone is wont to present them us. Boyle . 

To analyze the itnniorality of any action into its last print 
ciples ; if it be inquired, why such an action is to he avoided, 
the immediate answer is, hccaifec it is sin. Norris, MisccU. 

When the sentence is distinguished into subject aud predi- 
cate, proposition, argument, act, object, cause, effect, adjunct, 
opposite, Sfc. then it is analyzed analogically and metaphysi- 
cally. This last is what is chiefly meant in the theological 
schools, when they speak of analyzings, text of scripture. 

Watts , Logick . 

• A'nalyzer.^ [Fr. analyzer. 

1. That which has the power of analyzing. 

Particular reasons incline me to doubt, whether the fire lie 
the true and universal analyzer of mixt bodies. Boyle. 

2. He who analyses, or investigates. 

This appointment of die great Author of nature is clearly re- 
vealed, ami well understood by the true analyser, however 
naturalists may value themselves on the discovery. 

Student, ii t *580. 

ANAMORPHOSIS, n. s. [*W and uopfo.] De- 
formation ; a perspective projection of any thing, 
so that to the eye, at one point of view, it shall ap- 
pear deformed, in unQtherj an exact, and* regular 
representation. Sometifnes it is made to appear 
confused to the naked eye, and regular, when 
viewed in a mirrour of a certain form. 

ANA' NAS. n. s . The pine apple. 

It lias a flower consisting of one leaf, divided 
into three parts, and funnel-shaped; the embryos 
produced in the tubercles, afterwards become 
fruit; the seeds in the tubercles are small, and 
almost kidney-shaped. 

The species are, 1. Oval-shaped pine apple, with 
a whitish flesh. 2. Pyramidal pine apple, with a 
yellow flesh. 3. Pine apple, with smooth Ipaves. 
4. Pine apple, with shilling, grepn leaves, and 
scarce any spines on their edges. 5. The olive- 
coloured pine. Milhr. 

Witness thou best anana , thou the pride 
Of vegetable life, beyond whatever 

The ports imag’d in the golden age. Thomson, Summer, 

ANA NAS, idlfL The same with penguin. See 
PENGUIN. * 

A'napest.# n. s. [Gr. ay-wraiVo;.] A metrical foot, 

* containing two short syllables and one long; or a . 
dactyl reversed. 

An anapest is all their music’s son". 

Whose, first two feet are short, and third is long. 

* ^ Sir J. Davies’s Orchestra, bL 70. 

to Thcrojgrns no licence allowed hy the ancients to the lust 
syllable of anapests . Bentley, Phot. III. 

Anapp/stick*# adj. [Fr. anqpcstiquc.] Relating to 
, the anapcst\ tc| a measure also often used in our 
ballads. * . - 

In my Latin Dissertation upon Johannes Antiochenus, I had 
started Anew observation about the measures of the ampesliek 
verse. *■ Bentley , PfiaLIIL 
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Tims \va* tbK kind of metre [alliteration] at length swallowed 
lip and lo&t in our common burlesque alexandrine or anapestic 
verse. Percy on the Met. of P. Plowman's Pistons . 

Anape'stick.# n. 5. The annpcstick measure. 

A man that thoroughly reads the books he pretends to dis- 
course of, would have been able to bring several seeming 
examples, where an annpestiek is terminated with a trochee, or 
a tribrachys, or a cretick. Bentley, PhaL III. 

ANAPHORA . n. s. [«i ivapood.] A figure, when 
several clauses of a sentence arc bc$iyt with the 
same word, or sound ; as, — - Where is the wise ? 
Where is the scribe ? Where is the disputin' of this 
world ? 


Anapleko'tick. adj. [dvxsrXn^a).'] * That which fills 
up any vacuity ; used of applications which promote 
flesh. * , 

A'NARCtl. ?i. s. See Anarchy. An author of 
confusion. 

Him thus the anarch old. 

With faltering speech, and visage incompos’d. 

Answer’d. Milton, P.L . 

Ana'rchical. h adj . [Fr. anarchiquc.] Confused : 
without rule or government. 

To take a plain prospect of those war epical confusions, and 
fearful calamities, which will inevitably ensue both in church 
and state. I lour IPs Instruct, for For . Travel, p. iztu 

In this anarchical and rebellious state of human nature, the 
faculties belonging to the material world presume to determine 
the nature of subjects belonging to the supreme Spirit. Chrym . 

Ana*RCH1£K.# adj. [Fr. anarchique .] Without rule. 

They expect, that they shall hold in obedience an annr chick 
people by an anarchick law. Burke. 

A'najichisHt.* n. s. [from anarchy.] Confusion ; 
want of goycrnincnt. # % 

I do Ipok upon this bill as upon the gasping period of all 
good order : it will prove the mother of absolute anarchism. 

Sir E. 1 brings Speeches , p. if;,. 

A'narchist.# n. s. [Fr. anarchistic which, as well 
our own word, is modern.] I Io who occasions 
confusion, who lives without submission to rule, 
or who defies government. It is used contempt- 
uously, but very unjustly so, by Mr. Tookc. 

I sec evidently that not he who demands rights, but lie who 
abjures them, is an anarchist . Divers, of I* in ten, ii. z. 

A'narcuy. n. s. [a**£Xi'a.] Want of government ; a 
state in which every man is unaccountable ; a state 
Without magistracy. 

» \Y 1 utc eldest ftight 
And chaos, ancestors of nature, bold 
Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 

Of endless wars, and by confusion stand. r Mot on. 

Arbitrary power is but the first natural stop from anarchy, nr 
the savage life; the adjusting power and freedom being an 
effect and consequence of inaturer thinking. Sniff. 

ANASARCA, n. s. [from *vd and A sort of 

dropsy, where the whole substance is stuffed with 
pituitou$ ; huniours. (la inn/. ^ 

When the lympha stagnates, or is cxtrava^Ud under f he 
skin, it is called an anasarca. Arbutbrwt on Diet. 

Anaha'rcous. adj. [from anasarca.] Relating to iin 
anasarca ; partaking of the nature of amsarca. 

A gentlewomau laboured of an ascites, witty*! 'ffriasarcbiuL 
swelling of her billy, thighs, and leg?. dbU ' iscmani 

Anastoma'ti< 5 k, adj. [from otvd and r <W0 That 
which has the quality of openingth(^vc^sels, orx>f 
removing obstructions. f i ^ 

ANASTQMQfSISAc ?u s* [Fr. anasthmos#, from did 
and co pa.] The inoscnlattoh of vessels, or the 
Opening of one vessel into another; a$£of the 


arteries into the veins ;^by .which communication, 
Cot$nive adds, they help one unotlier. 

ANA STllOPHRAp n* s. a preposterous 

placing, from A figure whereby words, 

which should have been prcscedeut, itye postponed. 
.Amntrophc [is*] a preposterous or<jpr, or i\ backward setting 
- of words thus: All Italy about 1 went , wfiichis contrary to 
plain order, I went about all Italy . Pvacham. (lord. vf Eloq. 

« ,, f ' Anastrophr , or inversion, is a figure by which wc place last, 
* mid pjrliaps at a great distance from the begityping of, the 
sentence, what, according to the common order, should have 
been placed fir&t. Milton begins bis Pa&disc Lost by a 
beau 1 did example ofahia figure. Walker, Rhetor. Grammar. 

ANATHEMA t *- s. [Gr. *vaW.] 

1. A curse pronounced by ecclesiastical authority; 
excon nn mi i cation* 

The amqhemata of the church sometimes denote more par- 
ticularlv those gifts, which were hanged upon pillars, and set 
in public yiew, as memorials of some great mercy which meu 
bad receded from Cod. In allusion to which, Socrates 
thinks the term anathema fs used for excommunication, 
because thereby a man’s condemnation is published and pro* 
claimed, as if it were hanged up upon a pillar. 

Christian Antiquities, i. 249. 

Her Ixire fhnthemas fall but like so many brultlfuhpna upon 
the schismatical ; who think themselves shrewdly hurt, for- 
sooth, by being cut off from the body, whiett they choose 
not to be of. South , Sermons 

2. An^|iciscd, and written ana theme ; but little used. 

Rut i& this divinity confronted by the Apostle, wln> 
hath denounced ail anathema to him, whosoever snail deliver 
as matter of faith (for so the Apostle must be understood) 
beside what was then delivered ? * 

Shetdon, Miracles of Antichrist (r 6 i 6 \ n. c , 

Your holy father of Rome hath smitten with his thunderbolt 
of exctmiimmications and anathemas, at one time or other, 
most of the orthodox churches of the world. Ibid. p. 119^ 

3. The object of the curse, or person cursed. This 
seems the original meaning, though now little used. 

j^n ati i em a / ricAi.. adj . [from analhemaS] That 
which has the properties of an anathema; that 
which relates to an anathema. 

Akatiiema'ticali.y. adv. [from *unat hemal icat.] In an 
auathciuaticnl manner. 

Ana'tiiematization.* n. s. [Fr. anathemafisation . ] 
A 1 1 ex tr em e c u rsing. Cotgrai v\ 

To Ana'teikmatiri^J' v. u. [Fr. anathematiser , from 
anathema . ] 'To pronounce accursed by eccle- 
siastical authority ; to excommunicate. 

They were therefore to be anathematized, and, with detesta- 
tion, brand&l and banished out of the church. Hammond. 
fcr The pope once every year (on Maundy 7 ’hursdtiy) excom- 
municates and anathematizes all heretics. 

^ Bp. Barton?* Remains, p.'aao. 

She therefore [the church of Rome] wfip is so very liberal 
v ( of her anathemas and curses upon othct^lb herself anathe- 
matized, with a vengeance, by one whose authority she jiersclf 
'W acknowledges to he divine. Trapp, Popery truly stated { part i. 

, Ana'thf.matizeu^ 11. s, [from anathema .] He Svlio 
pronounces an dftfthcma or curse. 

The higher strum of the censorious annlhf*mtiz$r, that 
breathy out woes jpHtb damnations. Hammond, Senium*. 
. How many famous churches have been most unjustly 
tbundor-qn^k with vjtireful censures of excommunication, 

1 nport urcRmee of this crime, whicl\ lmve been less j^iilty 
than tlieir anathgmulhers ! jfrJtp. Hall, Cases of Con. 

.Anat/fK^oits/ adj. [from anas and 'jero f Lat*] 
Producing ducks. Not in use. 

there be anatferous trees, whose corruption breaks forth 
into barnacles; yet, if they corrupt, they, degenerate into 
vfjpiib pWwtce nofthem again. Brown, Vul&. 
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.Ava'tocism. n* s. [anatocismus, Lat. *v*lox »*/*©'$.] 
The accumulation of interest upon iuterelt; the 
addition of the interest due for money lent, to the 
original sunu A species of usury generally for- 
bidden* , ‘ 

ANATo'MiCAL.'f - adj . [Lat anatomicus , Fr. atiatomifue,] 

i» Relating or belonging to anatomy. # 

When we are taught by lqgick to view a tiling completely 
in all its parts, by the help of division, it has tne use of an 
anatomifSu knife, which dissects an animal body, and separates 
the veins, arteries, nerves, muscles, membranes, <$r. and 
shews tis the several parts which go Jp the composition of a 
complete animal. Watts, Logtck. 

a. Proceeding upon principles taught in anatomy ; 
considered as the object of anatomy. 

There is a natural, involuntary distortion of the muscles 
which is the anatomwnl cause of laughter; but there is another 

t cause of laughter, which decency requires. * Swiff. 

3. Anatomized ; dissected ; separated. * 

The continuation of solidity is apt to be confounded with, 
anil, if we will look into *the minute anatomical parts of 
matter, is little (Idler ent from, hardness. Locke. 

Anatomically. adx\ [from anatomical.] In an 
anatomical manner; in the sense of ;yt anatomist; 
according to the doctrine of anatomy. 

While some affirmed it hud no gall, intending only thereby 
no evidence of anjfcr or fury, others have construed anatomi - 
catty, and denied that, part at all. Iirown, l r utg. Err. 

Ana'tomist.-} n. s. [Gr. Fr. anatomhte.] He 

that studies the structure of animal bodies, by 
means of dissection ; he that divides the bodies of 
animals, to discover the various parts. 

Anatomists adjudged, that if nature hud been suffered to run 
her own course, without this fatal interruption, he might hate 
doubled his age. • Howell. 

Hence when anatomists discourse, 

How* like brutes organs are to ours ; 

They grant, if higher powers think fit, 

A hear might soon be made a wit ; 

And 1 hat, for any thing in nature, 

Vigs might squeak love odes, dogs bark satire. Pribr. 

To Ana'tomize.^- v.a. [Gr. *W Itpvv, Fr. anatojniscr.] 

1. To dissect an animal; to divide the body' into its 
component or constituent parts. 

Our industry must even anatomize every particle of that 
body, which we are to uphold. Hooker. 

2. To lay anything open distinctly, and by minuteparts. 

I speak hut hrothe.lv of him, blit smuild I anatomize him to 
thee us he is, 1 must blush and weep, and then must look pale 
and wonder. Shakspcnre . 

Then dark distinctions reason’s light disguis’d, 

And into atoms truth anatomiz'd. • Denham. 

ANA'TOMY. n. s . [Gr. dvetlofua,] ^ 

1. The art of dissecting the body. _ 

It is proverbially said, Formica: sua bills west , habet et tnumK* 

splencm ; whereas* these parts anatomy hath not discovered inr- 
insects. 5#T * Broum, Vidg. H, 

It is therefore In the anatomy of the mind, as in that of t . 
body ; more good will accrue to mankind, by attending to tli< 
large, open, and perceptible parts, than by studying too much -I 
such finer nerves and vessels, as will Ms ever escape our ob- * 
servati(*n. m ** Pope. 

2. The doctrine of the structure jj£ the body, learned 

by dissection. ♦ 

Let the muscles be well inserted and boim cU tycthcr, 
cording to the knowledge of them whim is givenol %y t anatomi 0 

3. The act of dividing any thing, whether cqrpopal or 
intellectual. 

When a moneyed man £h divided his chests, he sedpj^h 
to himself ricticr than he i ; therefore^ a way to amplify any 
thin^, is to break it, and to make anatQvtf) of it in severaj^rts. 
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4. The body stripped of its integuments ; a skeleton. 

O that my tongue were in the thunder’s mouth. 

Then with a passion I would shake the world. 

And rouze from sleep that fell anatomy, 

Which cannot hear a feeble lady’s voice. Shakspcnre. 

5. By way of irony or ridicule, n thin meagreperaon. 

They brought one Pinch, a hungry luun-faced villain, 

A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 

A thread-bare juggler, and a fortune-teller, 

A needy ho&w-ey’d, sharp-looking wretch, 

A living dead man. Shakspcarr , Comedy of Erruvrs. 

A 7 natron, n. s. The scum which swims upon the 
molten glass in the furnace, which, when taken off, 
melts in the air, and then coagulates into common 
salt. It is likewise that salt which gathers upon the 
walls of vaults. * 

A'nburyv^ n ' S' See Ambury. Ajibury is also a 
disease in turnips. See Grose’s Prov. Gloss, and 
Marshall’s Rural Economy of Norfolk. 

A'N C ESTOR. -f* n. s. [Lat. ancessor for antecessor; 
Fr. ancestre , referred hv Cot grave to antrrcssicrc , by 
others to aim^ j. c. before, and ctrr, to be; written 
formerly auncitcrs , Foxc’s Prcf. to Sax. Gosp. and 
auncietns , Stapleton’s Fort. Of the Faith, 1505.J 
One from \fhom a person descends, either by 
the father or the mother. It is distinguished 
from predecessor ; which is not, like ancestor , a 
natural, but civil denomination. An hereditary 
monarch succeeds to his ancestors ; an elective, to 
his predecessors. . 

And she lies buried with her ancestors, 

O, in a tomb where never scandal slept. 

Save this of hers. S/taksperp-r, Much ado about ynfhing. 

Chain was the paternal etdefstoroi Nimis, the father of (Thus, 
the grandfather of Nimrod ; whose sail was Bolus* the father 
of N intis. Ralegh. 

Obscure ! why pr’ythec what am I ? I know 
My lather, grandtirc, ami great grandsirc too : 

If farther I derive my pedigree, 

I ean but guess beyond the fourth degree. 

The rest of my forgotten ancestors. 

Where sons of earth like him, or sons of whores. Dry Jen. 

A'ncestkal.# adj. [from ancestor.] Resembling 
ancestors. 

History is the great looking-glass, through which we may 
behold with ancestral eyes, not only the vai$pus actions of ages 
past, and the odd accidents that attend tiiiYc ; hut also discern 
the different humours of uicn, and feel the pulse of*, fofmer 
times. • Ho weir $ Lett iv. tt. 

A'ncesykel.^ adj. [from ayicc^or.] Claimed from 
ancestors ; relating to ancestors : a term of law. 
Johnson elsewhere writes it ancestral. 

Limitatfon in actions ancestrel, was anciently so here in 
England. Hale. 

He soon afterwards solicited the office of sheriff^ from which 
all his neighbours were glad to be reprieved, but which he re- 
garded as a resumption of ancestral claims, and a kind of re- 
storation to blood after the attainder of n trade; 
jh .Johnson, Rambler, No. xqt. 

A'ncestry. n. s . [from ancestor.] 

U* Lineage; a series of ancestors, or progenitors ; the 
persons wjjio compose the lineage. 

F Phedon I bight, quoth he ; and do &dvagc6 (i . 

Mine ancestry from famous Coradin, * 

.Who first to raise our house to honour did begin. Spenser. 

A tenacious adherence to the rights and liberties transmitted 
4om a wise eili virtuous publick spirit, and a love of 

one’s coutttry,*nte the support: ana ornaraeht* of government. 

'W* ^ . d » Addison. 


Say from wjtat KtpUMmkeeitry ye ttdim, 
Recorded eu deathless fame? 

2. The honour of descent; birth. 


voi . 1. 
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Title and ancestry render « pood man more illustrious, but 
an ill one more contemptible. Add, son. 

A'ncii entry. ;/. s . [from ancient > and therefore pro- 
perly to be written ancientry Antiquity of a 
family; ancient dignity; appearance or proof of 
antiquity. 

Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is a Scotch jig, a measure 
jfid a cinque pace; the first suit is hot and hasty, like a Scotch 
jig, and full ns fantastical; t lie wedding mannerly iii&kM, as a 
measure full of state and anchenlry ; and tli&t comes repen- 
tance, and with his bad legs falls into the cinque pace faster 
and faster, till he sinks into his grave. Shrthspcarc. 

A'NCIIOR/j'' n. s. [anch or a, Lat. nncep, ancoji, Sax.] 

A heavy iron, composed of a lon^ shank, having a 
ring at one end to which the cable is fastened, and 
at the otherV brandling out into two arms or /looks, 
tending ^[>\vards 9 with barbs or edges, on each 
side, its use is to hold the ship, by being fixed to 
the ground. 

He said, anti wept ; then spread hi> *>ail$ before 

# The wind*., and reach'd at length the Cm nan shore : 

Their am hors dropt, his crew the vessels moor. lJryden. 

2 . It is used, by a metaphor, for “tiny thing whit li^ 
confers stability qi* security. 

Which hope we h.rPe as an anchor of the soul, lu.th sure and 
tetlfast, find Wdch cntcreth into that witliiTi the veil. llcl>. 

3. The forms of speech in which it is most commonly 
uied, are, to cast anchor , to lie or ride at anchor ; 
and to weigh anchor . 

The Turkish general perceiving that the Rhodiaq> would 
not be drawn forth to battle at sea, withdrew' his fleet, 
when casting anchor, and landing his men, he burnt the corn. 

K nolle s, History of the Turk*. 

Ent’ring with the tide, 

He dropp'd h& anchors, aiftl his^ars he pil'd : 

Furl'd every sail, and drawing I '»wn the mast. 

His v^sd moor’d, and made with hanker* fast. Dry den. 

Far from your capital my ship resides 
At Rcithrus, and secure at nn-hvr mlt * . Pope. 

4. The chape of a buckle; a buckle is usually de- 
scribed with its “ tongue and anchor ” 

To A'nchor. v. n, [from anchor.] 

1. To cast anchor; to lie at anchor. 

The fishermen that walk upon the beach 
Appeal* like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminish'd to her cock. Shales pea re. King I. car. 

Near Calais the Spaniards anchored, expecting their land- 
forces, which diftne not. Bacon. 


I abli^ied usage] of the word anchoret is very antient. 
Xo bne will doubt this, when ,1 add that the Saxon 
word nncep is anchoreta , solitarius , an hermit, a 
recluse. Barret, in his old dictionary, writes it 
anchor ; and Chaucer, ankir. Bonn R. 6348.] 

/An anchors cheer in prison be my.-Jiope 1 & 

Shales pear c, Hamlet, iii. 1. 
• Fools ! they may feed on words, and live on air, 

That climb to honour by the pulpit's stair; 

Sit MjVon years pining in an anchor's chair. : * 

lip. Hull's Satires, ' B. 4. Sat. 2. 
A'nciiokable.# adj . . Fit for anchorage. 

We hasted toward the Swalley road, judging the worst to 
he past ; the Indian shore being all the way in view of us, and 
the sea every whtirc ao leagues from land anchor aide. 

Sir T. Herbert's Travel?, p. 40. 
A'nchok-hold. n. s. [from .anchor and hold.] The 
hold or* fastness of the anchor ; and, figuratively, 
security. 

The old English could express mo»t aptly all the conceits of 
the mind in their own tongue, without borrowing from any ; 
as for example: the holy service of God, which the Latins 
called religion, because it knitted tile minds of men together, 
and most people of Europe have borrowed the same from them, 
they called ifiost significantly can-fastness, as the one and only- 
assn ranee and fast anchor-hold of our souls health. Camden. 

A'nciior-smjtii. n. s. [from anchor, and smith.] The 
maker or forger of anchors. 

Smithing comprehends all trades, Much use either forge or 
file, from the anchor-smith to tlu* watchmaker; they all work- 
ing by the same rules, though not with equal exactness, and all 
using the same tools, though of several sizes. Moxon. 

A'xciiojLuiE.'j'' n. s. [Fr. anchraigc , average.] 

1. 'Flic hold of the anchor. 

Let me resolve whether there he indeed such efficacy in nur- 
ture a ltd first production ; for if that supnosal should fail us, all 
onr anchorage were loose, and we should but wander in a wild 
>ca. Walton. 

2. The set of anchors belonging to a ship. 

The bark that hatii discharg’d her freight, 

Returns with precious lading to the bay 

From whence at first she weigh'd her anchorage. Shakspearc . 

3. The duty paid for the liberty of anchoring in a 
port. 

This corporation, otherwise a poor one, holds also the n?i- 
ct 10 mge in the harbour, and bushelage of measurable commo- 
dities, as coals, salt, &c., in the town of Fowcy. 

•jfc Care iv, Survey of Cornwall. 


Or the strait course to rocky Chios plow, 

And anchor under Mi mos’ shaggy, brow. Pope. 

2. To stop at ; l to it!?*, on. 

My intention, hearing not my tongue, 

Anchors on Isabel. Shakspearc. 

To A'Nciion.'f' v. a . # 

1. To place at anchor ; as lie anchored his ship. 

2. To fix on. 

My tongue should to my can. not name my boys, 

’Till that my nails were anchor'd m thine eyes. Shakspearc. 

I She] win’d me these tempests of vain love to fly, * 

And ane/ibr fast myself on virtue’* shore. 

Sidney , Astn,ph . and Stella. 
Post! mm as anchors upon Imogen. Shakspearc, Cyan. V.y . 
There would he anchor his aspect, and die . 

With looking on his life. Shakspearc, faf.Mtjjtl Cl. 5 

Let us anchor, oar Slopes, our trust, our confidfirticc, iipon*v 
his goodness. v . South, Serin, viii. 14 1. 

W7U . . . . . Witness that breast, 

\yhich in thy bosom anchor'd his whole rest. 

' Jim o 


A NCHon.-f- 0. s. [Dr. 4 b%son sajp^Waj^Shakspcarc 
seems to have ' used this /word Tor anchoret, or an 
abstemious recluse person. And Mr; Steevens ob- 
serves, that this abbreviation [he might hav^ said es- 
14 


A / ni*iiored.'J~ parficipal adj. [from To anchor .] 

1. Held by the anchor. 

Like u well twisted cable, holding fast 
The unchot*d vessel in the loudest blast. Waller. 

2 ^‘Shaped liked an anchor; forked. Spoken of a 
^serpent. 

* Shooting her anchor'd tongue, 

Threat’ning her \ cnom’d teeth. ^ 

More , Song of IW Soul, P. 2. ii. 29. 

3. In heraldry, anchored 9 or altered, means a cross 

* so termed; as die four extremities of it resemble 
the flodk of an drohor. 

A'nciioress.^ n. s. [from anchoi' or unch erf] A 

femdle recluse an hermitess; a religious woman 
4 * who ljtv^th solitary, as Bullokar defines the word. 

* .« * *- Anch'rcs&es that dwell 

Mew’it up in walls. flfc Fairfax 9 Tasso. 

|o this selected spot, now fomou^mOre 
« ■ Than anypigrovc, mount, plain had been before, 


By relique, visidn, burial, or birth, 

•Of anchoress or hermit. %fBrOumc, Brit. Pastorals , ii. 4. 

A'NCHoitET.'f* 1 n. s. [contracted from anachorct , 
A'nchobite;* > A recluse ;• a hermit ^ 
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one that retires to the move severe duties of’ reli- 
gion. * 

Enforced M)litarincss is commonly seen in students, monks, 
friers, anchorites. Burton, Anat . Mel. p. 85. 

MaCiirius, the great Egyptian anchoret. 

• ' Aofh (fiber , Answer to a Jesuit, p. T72. 
Ills poetry indeed he took along with him ; but he made 
that an anchorite as well as himtelf. Sprat, 

You describe so well vour hormifieal state of life, that none 
of the ancient anchorites could go beyond you, for a cave in a 
rock, .with a fine spring,' or any of the accommodations that 
befit a solitary life. Pope. 

Ancho'vy.^ a [from anchwa^ Span, or anchioe, 

I till, of the same signification. Formerly written 
anrhovr .] A little sea-fish, muchjuseil by way of 
sauce, or seasoning. Scaligcr describes the ancfiovq 
as of the herring kind, # about the length of a finger, 
having a pointed snout, a wide mouthy 11# teeth, 

' but gums as rough as a saw. Others make it a sort 
of sardine, or pilchard : but others, with better rea- 
son, hold it a peculiar Species, very different from 
either. The fishing is chiefly in the night-time; 
when a light being put on the stern of their little 
fishing vessels, the an divvies flock round, and are 
caught in nets. Savanj. 

iSnusagcs, anchuvcx, tobacco, cavearc. 

Burton , Anat . of Mel. p. 73. 
They present me wWi some sharp sauce, or a disjj of dedi- 
cate a nr f tones. Ji reiver's Lingua, ii. 1. 

We invent new sauces and pickles, which reseinfdc the ani- 
mal ferment in taste and virtue, as the salso-acid gravies of 
meat ; the siult pickles of fish, anchovies, oysters. Flayer. 

A'nciknov.^ v. s. Antiquity. See Ancienty. 

The archbishop of Canterbury, as “ primus par regni,” the 
first peer of the kingdom, is ranked before all the* nobility, 
seated at the king’s right hand, &c. And the rest of the 
bishops follow him, in their due precedent* \ , according to the 
dignity ami ttnriem tes of their respective secs. Jura Cle n, p. 4 3 . 

A'NCIKNT. (idj. \_ancien, Fr. arttiquus , Lat.] 

I. Old; that happened long since; of old time; not 
modern. Ancient and old arc distinguished; old 
relates to the duration of the thing itself, as, an 
old coat, a coat much worn ; and ancient , to time 
in general, as, an ancient dress, a habit used in 
former times. But this is not always observed ; 
for we mention old customs ; but though old be 
sometimes opposed to m od ancient is seldom 
opposed to new but when ne to means modern . 

Ancient tenure is that whereby all the manours belonging to 
the crown, in St. Edward’s or William the Coiupieroiir’s days, 
did hold. The lunnher and names of which manours, as all 
others belonging to common persons, he caused to be written 
in a book, alter a survey made of them, now remaining in the 
exchequer, and called doomsday book ; and such as by fWfcv 
book appeared to have belonged to the crown at that time, 
eftih'd ancient daptesnes. Coteef, 

a. Old ; that has been of long duration. 

With the ancient is wisdom, and in length of days under- 
standing. , Job. xii. 11. 

Tnales affirms, that God comprehottffcd all thiijgs ami that 
God was of all things the most ancic^L because he never bail 
any beginning. ltnlri ah. 

Industry > 

Gav^ the tall ancient forest to his axe. Thomson^ 

3. Past; former. 

I see thy fury : if I longer stay. 

We shall begin our aock'nt bickerings. Shafapearc. 

A'ncientt. Y n. s. [from ancient , adjJ] * 
r. Those that lived in old time were called ancients, 
opposed to the moderns. ' • 

And though the ancients thus their rules invade, 

As kings dispense with laws themselves have made ; 
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Moderns beware 1 or if you must offend 

Against the precept, ne’er transgress its end. Pope, 

2 . Senior: not in use. 

lie touch eth it as a special pre-eminence of Junias and An- 
droid cus, that in Christianity tlicy were his ancients. Hooker. 

3. Old men. 

They called together all the ancients of the city ; and all their 
youth 4 * an together, and their women to the assembly. 

Judith, vi. 1 6. 

The same year were appointed two of the ancients of the 
peopl 0 to bc?j udgefc. „ . HUt. Susan. 5 . 

A'ncient.^ s. [This word is also written anshent, 
and hcraldick writers call the guidon used at fune- 
rals an avsftenf . Cowel supposes the word to have 
been corruptee! by sailors from end-sheet . See 
Cowcl’s Interpreter in V^Ancient.] 

1 . The flag or streamer of a ship, ami, formerly, of 
a regiment. 

More dishonourable ragged than an old faced ancient* 

Shah spectre. Hen. /K*P. i. 

2. The bearer of a flag, as was Ancient Pistols 
whence in present use, ensign. 

’* This is Othello's ancient, as I take it, 

The same indeed, a very valiant fellow. Shakspcare . 

A'xi ienti.y. adv. [front ancient.*] In old times. 

Ticbisoml anciently pertained unto tills crown; now un- 
ju.tly possessed, and as unjustly abused, by those who leave 
neither title to hold it, nor virtue to rule it. Sidney. 

The cole wort is not an tiieuiy, though that were anciently 
received, to the vine only ; but to any other plant, because it 
druWQtJi strongly the fattest juice of the earth. Bfuon. 

A'ni .iemness. it. s. [Ft*, conic unci e.~] Antiquity; 

existence from old times. 

Never shall ye sec them trewly grounde ther doynges upon 
God s hoy le worde, but eyt^er upon ther owne fyfthye tnuly- 
cyons, or upon the croked cuslonics of the countrey' brought in 
fvrst of all by ther cursel conn sell, or upon the auncye nines sc of 
ther fathers, or holincsse of ther doctors. 

Bale, Yet a Course at the Rohiytbc Foxe , fol. 19. 

The Fesceninc and Saturnian were the same; they were 
called Saturnian from their ancientness , when Saturn reigned 
in Italy. Dryaen . 

A'NciEXTitY.'f* n. s*, [from aneictU.'] 

1. The lionour oF ancient lineage; the dignity of 
birth. 

Of nil nations under heaven, the Spaniard is the moat min- 
gled, ami most uncertain. Wherefore, ipost foolishly do the 
Irish think to ennoble themselves, by wresting their ancientry 
from the Spaniard, who is unable to derive himself fro any in 
certain. Spenser on Ireland. 

There is nothing in the nctwocfi, getting wenches with 
child, wronging the ancientry, stealing, fighting. Shakspcare. 

2. The character or imitation of antiquity. 

Heralds ma> here take notice of the antiquity of the r art; 
and, for their greater credit, blazon abroiuJLthis precious piece 
of ancientry; for Indore the time of Scmir.imi* we hear no 
news of coats or crests ! Cf;»g try's Cost ha mu, p. 236. 

You think the ten or twelve fir^f lines the best ; now I am for 
the fourteen lost; add. that they coni am not one word ot 
micicrhy. ’ W est to Cray, Lett. ?, sect. 3. 

A'ncienty : X ; . n.s. [Fr. anciect/c/cF Age: antiquity* 

Is not the forenamed council of ai.cicnfy above u thousand 
S ago ? Mart, a on t/u' Mo. r, age of Priests , sign. I. ii. b. 

ASC/JJE& ». 5. [Fut.] The xicreil shield of the 
Horn ah*. ; 

Hecorded to have been sent from heaven in j* more celestial 

■? manner than the anette of ancient Home. 

I Pott eh cm the Kdm her 66 b, p. 176. 

f f The 'ApjitrA secured their palladium ; the Homans their 
s ancile; ami now the Homan CathplicK* have so great care of 
1 their images. lire viol's Sard and Samuel at Kndor , p. 385. 

Ancillary.# adj. [Lat. andUatis. Chaucer call* 
! the Virgin Mary the andllc of the Lord. Fr. andtlr , 
x 1 
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Lat. and Ha.] Attendant upon ; subservient, as an 
handmaid. 

It is beneath the dignity of the king’s courts to be merely 
ancillary to other inferior jurisdictions. Black stone. 

Ancle. See Ankle. 

A'ncojie.# tu s. A small ulcerous swelling, formed 
unexpectedly. A word used in the North of Eng- 
land. Boucher . 

A'ncony. tu s. [in the iron mills.] A bloom wrought 
into the figure of a flat iron bur, About three feet 
long, with two square rough knobs, one at each 
end. Chambers . 

And.'}" conjunction . [Sax. anh, from anab, the im- 
perative of the Sax. an an -ah, to/uhi to , or male an 
heap ; according to Mr. Tooke. Dr. Jamieson pre- 
fers the Icclandick end, and the Su-Goth. *acti, both 
moaning and as w'cll as if ; which indeed may more 
probably be the parent than the compound word 
unau-nb.] 

1. The particle bv which sentences or terms are 
joint'd, which it is not easy to explain by any sv- 
noninious word. ■ 

Suf$ his honesty 

Got him small gains, but shameless flattery, 

And filthy brocaire, and unsceinh shift i. 

And borrow base, and some good ladies gifts. Spenser. 

What shall i do to l»o for ever known. 

And make the age tu come my own l Cowley. 

The Danes unconqiicr’d offspring inarch behind; 

And MurjitJ, the last of luunaii kind. ^ T)rydt n. 

Ir shall ever Ik* m\ study to make dLeoverios of thri nature 
in human life, and in pettle the proper distinctions between the 
virtues «/«/ perfectiims of’ mankind, mid those false colours a. id 
resemblances of them that shine alike in the eyes of the vulgar. 

. . * Addisou. 

2. And sometimes signifies though* and seems a con- 
traction of and if; or means simply if. 

It is the nature of extreme self-lover-, as they will .sir an 
house on fire, and it were but to roast their egg-. But w. 

Nay, and I sutler this, I may go graze. 

Bertum. and Ft. Woman's Crne, i. 

. In and if the and is mlunclun&ind h omitted bv 
all later writers, Dr. Johnson says; ami Mr.Tookc 
approves it. The usage of it i> found in our estab- 
lished version of the New Testament. 
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I nmy thee, Launcc, an' if thou secst mv hoy, 
hi’n make I 


* haste. 


Shakspearv, Two (lent, of Verona. 
But and i/'t hut servant say in his heart, M\ Lord delayeth his 
coining. m _ St. l,uke, xii. 45. 

A'ndabatism.# tu s. [from andabahr, Lat. Gladia- 
tors, who fought hood-winked ; which word {audit - 
baite) stands in Ash and in James’s Military Dic- 
tionary, but without any notice' of tills anglicised 
formation from it.] Uncertainly. 

To state the question, that we might not fall to andahatism , 
we are to understand, that as there he two kinds of perfection, 
one of our way, the other of our country to which we are 
travelling; so there are two kinds also of fulfilling God’s law, 
one of thL life, the other of the next. 

Shc/Jbrd’s Learned discourses, (l 635) p. fffl. 

ANDA NTE.* adj. .[ital.] In inusick ^expressive, 
distinct, exact. 

A'ndihon.-J"’ n. s. [supposed by Skinner to be cor- 
rupted from hand-iron ; an iron that may be moved 
by the hand, or may supply the plap; oi^a hand. 
By others imagined to be a corruption of end-iron , 
and in the north called brand-iron.'] Irons at the 
end of a fire-grate, in which the spit turns ; or irons 
in which wood is laid to burn. 
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I f you strike nn entire body, as an andiron of brass, at the top, 
it uiakotli a more treble sound, and at the bottom a baser. 

Bacon. 

AxnnoV.YNAL.'f' adj. [Fr. androgine, from and 
yviTi.] Having two sexes; hcrmaphroditical. 
Andik/oynally. adv. [from androgytiaL] I11 the 
form of hermaphrodites ; with two sexes. 

The examples hereof have undergone 110 real or new tran- 
sexiou, but were androgynally born, and under some kind of 
hermaphrodites. Iirown, Vulg. Err. 

Andho'gyne.# n. s. [Fr. androgyne, front dir, ft and 
yyvy j.] A kind of hermaphrodite. 

YYiiat shall 1 sayofthesc vile and stinking androgynes, that 
is to May, these men-womcn, with tlioir curled locks, their 
crisped ami frizzled hair? Ifannar's Trans/, of Beza, p. T73. 

Plato, under the person of Aristophanes, tells a story, how 
that at first there were three kinds ot men, that is, male, female, 
and a tjiirdjnixt species of the other two, called for that reason 
androgynes. Fer rand's Love Melancholy, p. 73. 

Androgynous, adj. The same with androgynal. 

AS DRO'GYNUS.'Y n. s* See Androgynal. An 
hernuiphroditc* ; one that is of both sexes. This 
androgynus is given by Dr. Johnson. But our 
elder dictionaries give the substantive androgyne , 
which is from the Fr. sub. atnhogyuc ; as 1 have 
shewn. See Androgyne. 

Andro'tomy. 71. s. [from duty midli^.] The prac- 
tice ot cutting human bodies. * JJict. 

Axr/.\u.& prep. [// and near.] Near. 

The cardinal, pudied on, I suppose, by Walpole, continues 
to pursue me; and to fright the clergy of all torts as much a-* 
he can, from coming aneat me. Bp. Atterhury , Lett. 50. 

A necdote. j* n. s. [Gr. aG^c/br.] 

1. Something yet unpublished; secret history. 

Some modern anecdotes aver, 

He nodded in lih elbow chair. Trior. 

2. It is now used, alter the French, lor a biographical 
incident; a minute passage of private life. 

Iasi ts and ///frvv/<n/«jr relating to who lane rendered 

their names illustrious 111 pubhek and national stations, are com- 
monly recorded at large in obvious books. 

II art on. Life of Bathurst. 
They will also specify the fl v remaining anecdotes, which 
occurred in a life so retired and sedentary as his. 

Alason, Life of Gray. 

Anecdo'tical.^ adj. llclntivo to anecdotes. 

Psirtii ular j^tradjtions, whose authority i» unknown 

or suspicious. Bohnghnthe to Tope. 

To Asy.'i.v..* v . a. [from Sax. ele, oil. Aneled , iU- 
unctus, Prompt. JParv. Sometimes written annoil.] 
To give extreme unction. 

.'When he was hounded and aneled, and had all that a Chris- 
tian man ought to have. Mott d' Arthur, iii. 175. 

Aj* Unhouscl’il, disappointed, wwanelvd. Shaksprare, llamlet. 
& Supposing that either he knewc or prophesied of his depar- 
ture; yet, before his departure, we sent for the abbot of the 
house to annoy/e him. Cavendish* s Life of C. Wolsey. 

AnemoGuapiiy. n.s. [arru^ and yfafu.] ’Hie 
description of tfcip winds. 

Anemo'metek. n.s. [ctic.u^ and (thf, ov.~\ An in- 
strument contriya^to measure the strengtli or vq- 
locitjriof the winoT 

fl N If MON Fj. 71. s. [ft\c/xwm.] The wind flower. 
Upoii fclft top of its single stalk, surrounded by a leaf, is pro- 
duced one naked flow er, of many petals, w ith many stamina in 
the center; the seeds are collected Into nn oblong head, and 
4 surrounded with a copious down. The principal colours ini 
anc monies, arc white, red, blue, and purple sometimes curiously 
jj^erinixed. .... # Miller. 

Wind flowers are distinguished into those with broad find 
hard leaves, and those with narrow and soft ones. The broad 
leaved anemony roots should be planted about the end of Sep- 
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tember. These with small leaves must not be put into the 
ground till the cml of October. Mortimer . 

From the soft wing of vernal breezes shed, 

Ancmonic*, auriculas, enrich’d 

With shining meal o’er all their velvet leaves. Thomson, Spring. 
Anemoscope*, n. s. and A ma- 

chine invented to foretel the changes of the wind# 
It has been observed, that hygroscopes nimle pf 
cat's gut proved very good anemoscopes , seldom 
failing, by the turning the index about, to ti>rctcl 
the shifting of the wind. ( hambers. 

ANF/NT.-f- prep. A word used in the Scotch dialect. 

1/ Concerning; about; as, he said nothing anent this 
particular. 

2, Over against; opposite to; as, lie lives anent the 
market-house. l)r. Johnson has omitted to state, 
that anent is common in our northern counties lor 
opposite . It is most probably from the^Sux. 011- 

jean, ex ndverso. It is sometimes written anensl , 
and so spoken in the North of England ; and is also 
written a vent is, in our oldest authors. 

And right nnrnst him a dog snarling. B.Jonsan, Atch. ii. f>. 

1 cannot but pass you my judgement annit tjiosc six con- 
siderations, which )Ou oflcred, to invalidate those untluiritic-* 
that I so much reverenc^. A'. Ch. I. lo A. Henderson, p.jfi. 

Axes. ? v The mures or beards of corn. Diet. 

Awns. 3 * 

ANEritisM.'l" n. s. [ Fr. avcunsme.~\ % A dis- 

ease of the arteries, in which, either by a* preter- 
natural weakness of any part ot them, they become 
excessively dilated, or by a wound through their 
coats, the blood is extra vaulted amongst the adja- 
cent cavities. Sharp. 

In the orifice, there \\ as a throbbing of the arterial l»l nod, 
as in an a neuron/ ^ isrnuiu. 

Am :V. (nh\ [from a and neu', Dr. Johnson says ; 

but it is intlier from all aud nerv ; which two words 
Chaucer uses for ancd\ Anno was also anciently 
written of nai'.'] 

1. Over again: another time ; repeatedly. I his is 
the most common list*. 

Nor, if at mischief token, on the ground 
Re slain, hut pris’ncrs to the jnllar bound, 

At citlier harrier phic’d; nor, captives made, 

Be freed, or, arm’d anew, the fignt invade. Dryden. 

That a.-, in birth, in beaut) \ou excel*. 

The muse might dictate, and the poet toll: 

Your art no other art can speak : and \ 011 

To shew how well \ou pla\ , must pln\ amw. Pr/o? . 

The miseries of the civil war did, for many yeflrs, deter the 
inhabitants of our island from the thoughts of engaging anew 
in sueh desperate undertaking. Athlnon. 

2 . Newly ; in a new manner. 

He who begins late is obliged to form am tv the whole dis- 
position of his soul, to acquire new habits of life, to practise 
duties to which he is utterly a stranger. Rogers. 

Ane'wst, or Aneust.# adv. [Sax. nepej c, neighbour- 
hood .] Nearly, almost. “ Annul, tilt' matter,” i. e. 
about the matter. Much used yi Berkshire. 

ANFitA / tTi;osE.-| v 1 adj. [ Fr. anj'rct^en.v, from anfrac- 

Anfra'ctuous. 3 ius * Lat 0 Winding; mazy ; full 
of turnings and winding passages. 

Behind the drum arc several vaults and anf r/ir^/AWaviti cs 
in the ear-hone, so to intend the least sound imaginable, that 
the sense might be affected with it; as we see in subterraneous 
caves and vaults, how the sound is redoubled. Ray. 

This is that part which deeply insinuates itself into all the 
anfractuous passages of the brain. Smith's Old Age, p. 2 r % 

A nfra^ cr v ousness."^' n. s. [from anfractuousP\ Ful- 
ness of windings and turnings. This word, given 
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and defined by Dr. Johnson, is, in our old dic- 
tionaries, wluit is written anfrachiosity ; [Fr. an- 
Jractimite, ] and explained by Cotgrave “ a mani- 
fold (and uneven) compass, involution, turning or 
winding about.” 

Arteries taking their rise from the left nipsula of the heart, 
bringing through several circuit*, ambages, and anfracti/ndtirs, 

. the vital spirits. Itohehis, Tr. iii. 21. 

AnfuaVitre. n. s. [from an/radus , Lat.] A turn- 
ing; a mazy winding and turning. l)iel . 

Anoaria'tiox.# rLat. angaria, to press.] Exertion. 
This leading of God’s Spirit must ne ther be a fi.ncd m ve- 
nation; (a* if God would feoffc* grace end sd\.!*if»i upm us 
against our wills, J UT>r sonic sudden pmtni ’on to good. 

f tip. fifth's Hr:;!. p. I ; 

The earth fields us fruit, hut it i* only pm Imp* once 11 ’.ear, 
and that n#u without much cou and nngarwt^ >\ Requiring bntu 
our labour ami patience. lip. Hall's lit m. p. 41. 

A'XGEL.'}' //. s. [Or. djth Zi' \ angd"*i Lat. anjel, 
Sax.] 

1. Originally a messenger. A Spiiit employed by God 
* in the administration of human u Hairs. 

Some hoh ungt ! 

Ely to the court of England, and unfold 

II is message ere he come. S'irfrpcare. 

Had w< such a fnowhdge of the coiisi>i;i im* of imu», un it 
possible ring' i have, and it isciitmn hi . Mnl.i r , ; vc si .jnl 1 
have a quite i Ii» i idea <>l hi., e. Lot 4 c. 

2. Angel is sometimes used in a bed seiw* ; angth 

of daffy MSS* 

And the) hud a l.m_r over them, whu h was the a. ' of ? he 
bottomless pit. * Rei i fallow,. 

Angel, iu>cripluf<\ sometimes, means man q/ Cl<n/, 
prophet. . 

4. Angel is used, in the *ty!e of love, lor a beautiful 
person. 

Thou hast the sweeust face 1 1 vt*i look'd 011. 

Sir, as 1 have a soul, she is an '/*:,* /. Sim! 'pears. 

5. A messenger ol any kind. 

Put lu-st. the dear good */>'£• * r,i the .spr.ng. 

The intilitimrule. H. JoKSf»n. S>d Slrt '.crd, 1 . 

6 . A 1 )iecc of inonoj anciently coined and improved 
with an angel, in memory of an obn rvution of Pope 
Oregon, tliat the pagan Angl/, or Knglish, v.eroso 
beautiful, that if they were clivi-tiuns, they woidd be 
atigeh , or angth* '1'he t'-in \tfbs rati d at ten 
shillings. 

Take an imply bason, put mi angel uf s. <.’!<!, or wnat you wd, 
intoit; then go so tar from the basui^-'ilS v^n laiuie.t see l!'.* 
uugt /, because it is .lot in a right hue; then fill tliebjr.m » .ill 
w sit t r, and \ou will see it out i'i i*s place, because' of the U* 
tion. • 

• Shake the ha*M 
Of hoardirvi ahlnits; their inipive.rd angels 
Set l h<a: at lihei ; ) . ^ S' at r ,p<. are. 

A / m;el. adj. Kesemhling angels : angjieai. 

I have mark’d 
A thousand blushing apparition^ 

Start into her lace; a ilioii'Jiiu! innocent shames 
In angel whiteness bear awa) th.^e blushes. Shakspcarc. 

;:Or" virgin!* visited bv angel power*.. 

With golileH crowns and wreathes ot beav’nh flowVs. 

Papt , Rape of the T.arl:. 

ANirEL-AGF.* n. s. The existence or state of angels. 

Wh\ should you two, 

'That, happily, have been as chaste as I am, 

Fairer, 1 think.k) much, (for yet > our faces, 

Like ancicut w^l-built piles, shew worth) ruin^O 
After that angrt-agc turn mortal devils? 

1 Ren urn. and TV. Valmii-eaa^. 2. 

ANgel-uke.^ adj. [from angel and lilo .] lleseiu- 
bling an angel. 
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Myself have been an idle truant, 

Omitting the sweet benefit of time. 

To clothe mine age with angcl-likc perfection. 

Shakspeare, T. Gent, Vcr, ii. 4. 
In hcav’n itself thou sure wer’t drest 
With that angcl-likc disguise. Waller, 

Ange'lically.^ adv ^ In an angeliek marinpr ; like 
an angel. 

A'ng el-winged.^ adj. (jfroifr angel and xvivg.} ■:* 

She philosophy] all angel-win gSd 
The heights of science, and of virtue gaigs. 

Where all is calm and clear*; Thomson, Spring. 

A'ngel-worship.# n. s. The worshipping of angels. 

Angel-worship is plainly forbidden in the tot of St. Paul, 
which I am now considering, |Col. ii. 19, 20.] as also in Kcv. m\. 
10, xxii. 9. Trapp’s P^peu/ Indy »fa/ci/,|iart 2. 

A'nuel-shot. 7i, s . [perhaps properly angle-shot, 
being folden together with a hinge.] (•Lain shoU 
being a cannon bullet cut in two, and the halves 
being joined together by a chain. Diet. 

ANGELICA. n,s. Lat. ah angelica vitiate.'} The 
name of a plant. 

It has winged leaves divided into large segments;* 
its stalks are hollow and jointed ; the flowers grow 
in an umbel upon the tops of the stalks, and consist 
of five leases, succeeded by two* large channelled 
seeds, . . 

Th©<species are, 1. Common or manured angelica. 
2. Greater wild angelica, 3. Shining Canada an- 
gelica . 4. Mountain perennial angelica , with co- 

' lumbine leaves. * Miller . 

ANGELICA. (Berry-bearing) [Aralia, Lat.] 

The flower consists of many leaves, expanding in 
form of a rose, wliicli are naked, growing on the top 
of the ovary : these flowers are succeeded by glo- 
bular fruits, which are soft and succulent, and full of 
oblong seeds. Miller, 

Ange'hcal. adj. [angelicas, Lat.] 

1 . Rcsei nbling angels. 

It diseoverctli unto us the glorious works of God, and car- 
rietli up, with an angelical swiftness, <hir eves, that our niiinl, 
being informed of his visible marvels, may continually travel 
upward. Ralegh, 

2. Partaking of the nature of angels. 

Others more mild 
Retreated in a silent valley, sing 
With notes angelical to nuuiy a harp, 

Their own herojek deeds, and hapless fall 

By doom of battle. *** Milton, P. I*. 

3. Belonging to angels; suiting the nature or dignity 

of angels. # 

It may be encouragement to consider the pleasure of specu- 
lations, which do ravish and sublime the thoughts with more 
clear angelical contentments. Wilkins’s Dcedalux. 

Angf/licalness. n. $• [from angelical,} The quality 
of being angelical ; resemblance of angels ; excel- 
lence mote than human. 

Ange'lick.'^ adj. [angelicas* Lat. fennel lie, Sax.] 
Partaking of the nature of angels ; angelical ; abfnre 
human. Spenser has placed the accen^fOQ the first 
syllable. • h 

Gol visit her, in her chaste bowrc of rest, 

Accompanyde with hnmRich delights. Spenser, Sonnet. 

Here, happy creature, fair angeliek Eve, 

Partake thou also. g Milton . 

My fancy form’d thu*. of angeliek kind, f _ 

Some emanation of the all beauteous mind. ' Pope, 

A'NGELOT.-f W, S. 

i. A musical InstrllLcnl, &omcwhat resembling a lute. 

Diet. 
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2. A gold coin, the value of half an emge L [Fr. an - 
gelht, w hich Cotgrave translates the English angel ; 
and some suppose to have been coined at Paris , 
while subject to the English. Yet the. French an- 
tiquaries take no notice of that, but (hat it was cur- 
ronl in France, and was so called from the impress 
on it of an angel bearing an armorial shield. Sec 
Lacombe. See Roquefort, Gloss, do la Languc 
Rojn. Angelot, Axgklkt.] 

3. A cheese so called. Cotgrave. 

Skinner mentions this cheese to have been brought 
from Normaud^, and supposes it to have been so 
called from sogie person of the name of Angelot, who 
first made or brought it into vogue. Mr. Boucher 
thinks it might owe its name to the price, i. e. of an 
an get os angelot . But these conjectures are removed 
bv the authority of Roquefort, who tells ns, that 
the angelot cheese is certainly made in Normandy, 
and particularly in that part of it called Auge . 
whence angelot , and by corruption angelot, 
A'NGEli.^ n, s, [a word, Dr. Johnson says, of no cer- 
tain ctyufology, but, with most probability, tlcrbcd 
by Skinner front any*, Sax. vgred ; which, however, 
seems to come originally from llu* Latin ango. The 
Goth, angur , trouble or grief, most also belong to the 
Lat •'ango. The Sax. ?uigii]Uc, terrible , is, how- 
ever, of near kin to anger,] 

1. Anger in uneasiness or discomposure of the mind, 
upon the receipt of any injury, with a present pur- 
pose of revenge. Loci < . 

Anger is like 

A full hot horse, who being allow \1 his. way, 

Self-mettle tires him. Shnkspmrr. 

Was the Lord displeased against the rivers? was thine anger 
against the rivers? was thy wrath against the sea, that thou 
didst ride upon thine horses ami thy chariots of salvation? 

Hob. iii. 8. 

Anger is, according to some, a transient haired, or At least 
very like it, fiA South, 

Pain, or smart, of a sore or swelling. In this sense 
it seems plainly dcduciblc from angor. 

I made the experiment, setting the 1110x11 where the first vio- 
lence of my pain began, and where the greatest anger and sore- 
ness still continued, notwithstanding the swelling of my foot. 

Tetnplr m 

3. Tins substantive is not often used in the plural 
number. ^ 

You’re tfto remiss and wanton in your angers. 

Rcaurn . ami 7*7. Wtfcjor a Mouthy ii, x. 
Whose voices, angers , and terrors, and sometimes howlings, 
also he said he often heard. 

Abp. Usher’s Answer to a Jesuit, p. 175. 

To A'noer. v . a . [from the noun.] 

1. To make angry; to provoke; to enrage. 

Who would anger the meanest artisan, which rarrieth a good 
mind ? 't ' J looker. 

Sometimes he angers me, 

Witli telling me of the mold warp and the ant. Shaksprare. 
There were soniir late taxes and impositions introduced, 
which rather angered than grieved the people. Clarendon. 

It anger’d Turenne, once upon a day, 

To footman kick’d that took his pay. Pope, 

2. To make painful. 

He tumeth the humours back, and maketh the wound bleed 
inwards, and angercth malign ulcers and pernicious iinposthu- 
finutions. Bacon. 

A'ngehly. adv. [from angei;.'] In an angry manner; 
like one offended : it is now written angrily* % 
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Why, how now, Hecat, you look angerly f Shakspeare. 

Such jester*# dishonest indiscretion, is rather charitably to be 
pitied, than their exception either angerly to bet grieved at, or 
seriously to be confuted. — Carcw . 

A'ngebness.# n. s . r riic state of being angry. " 

Hail, innocent of angernes*/ 

MS . cited by Warton, Hut, Jins, Poetry , i. 315. 

Angio'graphy! n. s. [from ctyU'Uv and y **'pw.] 
description of vessels in t}ic human body ; nerves, 
veins, arteries, and lymphaticks. • 

Angh/logy. n. s. [from fyUlov and toy®*.] A trea- 
tise or discourse of the vessels of a human body. 

Angiomonospe'iuiuits. adj. [from^a’yfflioi', and 

aniyi -..3 Such plants as have btift one single seed 
in the seed-pod. 

Angio'tomy. //. s. [from zyl iiov and te ( uv&’, to cut.] A 
cutting open of the vessels, as in the oponing of a 
vein or artery. 

A'NGLE.'j 71. s. [a >!;> It, Fr. angulus , Lat.]* 

1. The space intercepted between two lines intersect- 
ing or meeting, so its, if continued, they would inter- 
sect each other. 

Angle of the centre of a circle, is nn^aTiglc whose 
vertex, or angular point is at the centre of a circle, 
anil whose legs are two semidiameters of that circle. 

Stwie’s Diet. 

2. A corner. This definition occurs in Bidlokar’s 

old Expositor. • 

Into tlu* iituio-t angle of the world. 

Spenser , F. Q. iii. i\. 47. 

A'NGI-E.*f v n. s. [Goth. nngid, humus. Sax. angel. 
German and Dutch, angel.] An instrument to 
take fish, consisting of a rod, a line, and a hook. 

She also had an angle in her hand; but the taker w as so 
taken, that "he hud forgotten taking. Sidney, 

(Jive me thb * angle, we’ll to the river there, 

My lmiMck playing fur olfj T will betray 

Tawnv film’d fish ; my bending hook shall pierce 

Their slimy jaws. Shahpcarc , Ant, and Chop. 

The patient fisher takes his silent stand, 

Intent, his angle trembling in his hand ; ™ 

With looks unmov’d, he hopes tlu* scaly breed, 

And eyes the dancing cork, and bending reed. Pope. 

To A'ngle.^ v. 71. [from the noun.] 

1 . To fish with a rod and hook. 

The. ladies angling in the crystal hdy£ 

Feast on the waters with the prey they take. ^ 1 Valter, 

There meditate my time, away. 

And angle on, and beg to have 

A qukt passage to a welcome grave. Walton, Angler's Wish. 

2. To try to gain by some insinuating artifices, as fishes 
are caught by a bait. 

By this face, 

This seeming brow of justice, did he win 

The hearts of all that he did angle for. Shalt pea t\ . 

The plcasnnt’st angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream, 

And greedily devour the treacherous bait ; 

So angle we for Beatrice. * Shakspcarc. 

To A'ngtje.# x\ a. [Dr. Johnson has confounded 
this verb active with the neuter*) 1 To entice. 

If he spake courteously, he angled the people’s hearts : if lie 
were silent, he mused upon some dangerous plot. Sidney. 

You have angled me on with much pleasure to the thatch’d- 
house ; mid I now find your words true. That good rompany 
makes the way seem short. Walton , Com pi. Angler , ch. 1. 

A'ngled.# part. adj. Having angles. 

He puiuts, he carves, lie builds, he fortifies, 

Mufcc* citadels of tiUrious fowls and fish ; • 

Some lie dry-ditches, #ome motes round with broths ; 

Mounts marrow, bones; cuts fifty -angled custards. 

B. Jvnson, Masques . Ncpt. Triumph . 
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Like many-angled figures in the book 
Of some great conjurer. Donne, Poem , p. 86. 

Tho thrice threc-€mg/cd beech-nut shell. Bp* Hall, Sat. iii. 1. 

A'ngle-uod. n. s. [ angel roedc , Dutch.] The stick 
to which the line and hook arc hung. 

• It, differeth much in greatness; the smallest being fit for 
thatching of houses ; the second bigness is used for angle-rods, 
unify in China, for beating of offenders upon the thighs. 

Bacon. 

He makes a May-fly to' a miracle, and furnishes the whole 
country with anglc^ods. Addison. 

A'ngler. 7 t. s. [from angle.*] He lliat fishes with an 
angle. 

He, like a patient angler , ere he strook. 

Would let them play a while upon the hook. Dryden. 

Neither do birds alfine, but many sorts of fishes, feed upon 
insects ; as is well known to anglers, who bait th^ir hooks with 
them. • Ray. 

A'NGLES.# n. s. [Lat. Angli.] A people of Germany ; 
a name also by which the English have been called. 

The number of Saxons ami Angles , Jutes, and other nations 
that came over, were not only sufficient to conquer and waste 
this whole province, but even to plant and people it soon again 
with numerous and new inhabitants. 

Temple , Intr. Hist, of Bug. 
Demanding bv what name this people were railed, answer 
was made him, | GA*"or\ ,j that they were called^fag/w, or rather 
(if it were pronounced as they then called themselves) Engel* 
« w !., that \s to say, E relish. The reverend lather, perceiving 
this namc^’to allude unto the name, of angcfi in Latin, said. 
Verily not without cause arc they called Angles, for they have 
fares like angels. Verst egan's Rest it. p, 1 5 3. 

A'nglican. - adj. [from Anglm] English. 

lie projected, by pensions unto hopeful persons in either 
university, to luaiutuin a seminary of youth instituted in piety 
and learning u[)on the sober primjjilcs and old establishment 
of the Anglican elm nil. /, Fill, Life of Hammond, § i. 

A'nglican.# ?i. s. A nu mber of the church of 
England. 

The old persecutors whether Pagan or Christian, whether 
Arian or Orthodox, whether Catholic, ks, Anglicans, or Cal- 
vinists, actually were, or at least they had the decorum to pre- 
tend to he, strong Dogmatists. Barit's Letter to R. Burke. 

To A'nglicise.# v. % a. [from Angitis.] To make 
English ; to convert into English. 

lie [the letter ITJ pleaded, that the same place and powers, 
which T had m tlie (Jrcek language, he stood fully intitlcd to 
in the English ; and that therefore of right he ought to be pos- 
sessed of the place of T evtn in all Greek w’ords anglicised, as 
s\?tein, hypocrite, etc. Edwards , Cun. Crit.p.z 75. 

The glaring affectation of anglicising Latin words. 

E/ig. Poetry, ii. 282. 

A'xgi.k ism.'^' //. >■. [from Angitis. Lat.] A form of 
>pm.*^ peculiar to the English language; an English 
idiom. • 

Besides the ill habit wbii h they get of wretched barbarizing 
against the Latin and Greek idiom, with their nimuored a/igli- 
eisms. Milton, Education. 

Thm is, amongst many others, an odd kind of inighvum, 
wherein •comedo frequently 1 \pres> themselves, as to say, your 

* boores of Holland, Sir; uottr Jesuits of Spain, Sir; your cour- 
tesans of Venice, Sir. ^'hereunto one answered, not impertU 
ueutU , My courtesaiis, Sir . J Pox on them all for me, they are 
none of my courtesans. 

Howell , In struct, for For. Travel, p. 181. 

Angling.# n. s. [from i/vg/t-.] The art or practice 
of fishing with a rod. ^ 

Then did Diuailimi fijjt the art invent 
Of angling. £ Davors, Secret^ of Angling , b. 1. 

A'NGLu-wANisif.* adj. What relates to the English 

• Danes. * 

4£is excellent and large collection of Anglo-Saxon and Anglo- 
Danish coins. H'dk, View of Hides' s Thesaurus, p. 82. 

A'nglo-norman.# n. s. An English Norman. 
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Hickes observes, that all the charters which shine with gilt 
crosses, mid painted images or figures, such as have often de- 
ceived men unexperienced in these things, though otherwise 
very learned, w ere spurious, and forged by Anglo-Normans long 
afterwards. Wotton , View Hick ex's Thesaurus, p. 53. 

A'nolo-saxo jg&n.Si An English Saxon. 

The Danish fashion ot excessive drinking, a vice almost na- 
tural to the Northern nations, became so general among the 
Anglo-Saxons, that it was found necessary to restrain so perui- 
ciousi and contagious a practice byfti particular statute. 

War ton, JjiU. Eng. Poetry, i. 1. 

Long the battle grogn’d, 

Ere, blood-cemented, Anglo-Saxons saw 

Egbert and Peace on one united throne. Thomson , Lib. part 4, 

Much greater honours seem to have been heaped upon the 
northern Scalds, in whom the characters of historian, gene- 
alogist, poet, and musician, were all uftited, than appear to haw 
been paid to the minstrels* and harpers of the Anglo-Saxons, 
whose talents were chiefly calculated to entertaili and divert; 
while the ScahU professed to inform and instruct. 

Percy's lich.jurs, Es v. i. t 

AVfGLO-KAXON.# adj. Wllllt 1C Ic'ltCS to l lie Ajlgln- 
Suxous. 

W e might as well have printed our Anglo-Saxon remains in 
the common character, as others have done with Willer.uuus’s* 
41 Frunciuk Paraphrase,*' and Otfrid’s “ Evangelical Hislon." 

, . . Bp. N uutson to Air. Lhwt/d , A’ic. Corr. i. m. 

rt is probable, tiisxt the Danish invasions produced a con- 
siderable alteration in the manners of our Anglo-Saxon ancei- 
tors. ^ Wtfrton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, 1. 1 . 

A'NTGOBEit. w. 5. A kind of pear. 

A'ngour, n.s. [ftngor, Latin. J Pain. 

If the patient be surprized with a lipolhymous annour, and 
great oppress about tho stomach, expect no relief from cordial'.. 

Httrrey. 

A'ngrfly. adv. [from angry.] In an angry manner; 
furiously; peevishly/ * 

i wilLsit as quiet as a lamb ; 

I will not stir, nor wim r.or speak a word. 

Nor look upon the iron augidy. Shu Asp. er *. 

A'ngky. adj. [from anger." | 

1. Touched with anger; provoked. 

Oh let not the Lord be angry, ami 1 will sped*: pt r, •'•ven- 
ture there shall be thirty found there. (It n. win. ^o. 

2. It seems properly to require, \?ik 11 the object of an- 
ger is mentioned, the particle at belotv j thing, and 
•with Indore a person ; but this is not always ob- 
served. 

Your Coriohinu* is not much missed, hut with his friend-. ; 
tliccoimnouwealth doth laud, and so would do, were hennery 
at it. # •• Shffh^nrarr. 

Now therefore be^ftot irrieved, nor angry r eh yourselves, 
that ye sold me hither: for God did -cud' me before you to 
preserve life. (it ■«. x I \ . 7 . 

I think it a vast pleasure, that who lever two jx-Opic of merit 
regard 0110 another, so many scoundrels envy ami are angry at 
them. Strip . 

3. Having the appearance of anger ; having the effect 
of anger. 

The north wind driveth away rain ; so doth an avgry coun- 
tenance a backbiting tongue. • Proo. xw. 2.7. 

4. In chiruvgery, painful; inflamed; smarting. 

This serum, being accompanied by the thinner parts of the 
blood, grows red and angry ; and, wanting its djjc regress into 
the mass, first gathers into a hard swelling, and* rtf# few days, 
ripens into matter, and so dischargcth. Wiseman. 

AxgiTlliform.# a 0 . [from Lat. anguilla, an cel, and 
Jbrma. ] A word applied, yi zoology, to that class 
ot fishes, which arc bolt and slippfry like the eel, 
and have not scales. • 

A NOl/ISH.'{' ///.s. [ango/;.s t \ Vuangor, Lat.] Ex-t 
cess 1 vo pain either oi mind or body; applied tiV the 
mind, it means the pain cl sonoxv, and is seldom 
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used to signify other passions. Itarely used in tlu 
pldral. 

Not all so cheerful seemed she of sight, 

A:- was her sister ; whether dread did dwell. 

Or anguish in her heart, is hard to tell. Spenser , F. Q 

Virtue’s but anguish , when *tis several, * 

By occasion wak'cl, and circumstantial ; 

True virtue’s soul 's always in all deeds alh Donne 

1 They had persecutors, whoso invention was as great as their 
cruelty. Wit and malice conspired to find out such deaths, 
and* those of such incredible anguish , tliut only the manner ol 
dv ing was the punishment, death itself the deliverance. South. 

Perpetual anguish fills his anxious breast, 

Nor si opt by busitfFss, nor compos’d by rest; 

No mush k chcen> him, nor no least can please. Dry den. 

Seeing myself engaged, yea and engulfed ip so many 
nuguidu* and perplexities. Trans, of Boccaf ini , (1626) p. 37. 

A nguished.^ part. [Dr^ Johnson notices this word 
as an adjective derived from anguish. It is, in the sole 
example which he Inis given, rather a verb. Indeed 
it is one of our oldest verbs. Wicliffc uses it for 
I la* modern word distressed, 2 Cor. iv. 16. <( In 
all things we suffer tribulation, but we be not 
anguished” And we may refer the etymology to the 
old I V. tnigoisser, or perhaps to the Sax. verb anjpt- 
nuiin.] Se'zed with anguish^ tortured ; excessively 
pained. 

Socrates was seen and observed to be much anguished, 
grieved, and perplexed ; still seeming to fed some grief of mind. 

# Trans, of Boot filial, (1626) p. 108. 

Oli! Saviour, wliat a dead night, what a fearful tempest, 
wh.it an astonishing dereliction was that, wherein thou thyself 
ir\cdst <»u t in the bitterness of thine anguished soul. My God, 
My God, wh v hast thou forsaken me. ! Bp. Hall , Works, ii. 131. 

Feel no touch 

Of conscience, but of fame, and be 

Anguish 1 d, not that 'twas sin, but that 'twas she. 

Donne, Poem*, p. 33. 

A'ngi far. adj. [from angled] 

1 . I laving angles or corners ; cornered. 

As for the figure of chrystal, it is for the most port hexago- 
nal, or six cornered, being built upon a confused matter, from 
whence, as it were from a root, angular figures arise, even as 
in the aim tlmt and hasaltes. Brown, Vulgar Errours. 

2. Consisting of an angle. 

The distance of the edges of the knives from one another, 
at the distance of four inchest from the angular point, where 
the edges of the knives meet, was the eight part of an inch. 

Newton's Optieks. 

Angi* f. a'uity.^ u$$. [from angular.] The quality 
of being singular, or having corners. 

What body ever yet could figure show' 

Perfectly perfect, as rotundity 
Exactly round, or blameless angularity ? 

More's Song of the Soul, 3. 2. 38. 

A'iVGULARLY.^ adv. [from angular.] With angles or 
corners. 

A contracted, subtle, and intricate face, full of quirks and 
turnings, a lubyriuthean face, now angularly , now circularly, 
every way aspcctcd. B. J orison . , Cynthia's Revels. 

Another part of the same solution afforded us an ice angu- 
larly figured. Boyle. 

A'ngularness. n.j. [from angular.] The quality of 

being angular. 

A'ngitlateij. adj. [from angle.] Formed with angles 
or corners. 

Tdjtot7.es, amethysts, or emeralds, which grow in the fis- 
sures, are ordinarily crystallized, or shot into (insulated figures; 
whereas, in the strata, they ure found in rude lumps, like yel- 
low, purple, and green pebbles. ‘ Woodward. 

^.ngijlo'sity. n. s. [from angulous.] Angularity; 

..cornered tbrm. Diet. 

A'ngulous. adj. [from angle."] Hooked ; angular. 
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J or can it b<ra difference, tliat the part* ofsolid bodies fire 
: together by hooks, and angulotts involutions ; sinc^ the co- 
herence of the parts of these will be of as difficulty a concep- 
tion. V i CrluHvilir, 

‘ ANGU'ST.^ adj. Xanguslus, Lat. anguste, Fr.] Nar- 
row ; strait ; an adjective Found iji our elder dic- 
tionaries, though not so stated by Dr. Johnson. 

If, as Tycho proves the moon to be distant frotn 50 nnc^ 60 
semidtanufters of the earth ; and, as Peter Nonius will have 
it, the qir be so august, what proportion is there betwixt t he 
other thrbe elements and it ? Burton , Anal. Mcff p. 25 1. 

Angusta'tion. 7 t. s. [from angnstus.'] The act of 
making narrow straitening ; ilic state of being 
narrowed. 

The cause inay be referred either to the tgnmiousness of the 
blood, or to obstruction of the vein somewhere in its passage, 
by some angustation upon itj>y part of the tumour. Wiseman. 

ANHfcLA'TtoN.'f" ft. s. [ atihelo , Lat.] r Mie -act of 
panting ; the state of being out of breath. It is 
termed, in Cock cram’s dictionary, “ the phlhisick.” 
Anhei.o'se. adj. [anhelus, Lat.] Out of breath ; 

panting; labouring of being out of breath. Diet. 
Anie'nted.'{~ adj. [ancanlir, Fr.] Frustrated ; 
brought to nothing. Formerly anienfissed. 

Ye ban erred; for^e limi brought with you, to your 
oonscil, ire, covethe, find hastifnesse^the which three thinges 
ben contrary to every- conscil honest and profitable : the 
which three t hinges ye ne hail not anicutisscd or det>t% >yed. 

Chaucer , Altfih. 

Ant'oht.# adi. I11 the night. An old expression, 
u^ed by Chaucer, and not lost in Shnkspcnre’.s 
time. 

To \\ctin, if that any strange wight 
M itli tempest thither were iblowe anight. % 

Chancer, Leg. of liyp. 1 r.8. 
1 broke mv sword upon a stone, and bid him take that 
for coming anight to Jane Smile. 

Shakspcarr, A* you Like it , ii. 4. 

An To m\v ath\ [from a for at, and nights or on. 
nights ; as anights was anciently written.] In the 
night time. 

Sir Toby, you must come in earlier anights ; my lady tahei 
great exceptions at your ill hours. Shak\peare. 

The turnkey now his flock returning sees. 

Duly let out anights to steal for fees ! 

Sivtft, Description of Morning, 
A'nil. 11. $. The shrub from whose leaves and stalks 
indigo is prepared. 

AniTeness.^ 7 fi. s. [anilitas, Lat.] The state of 
Ani'litY. 5 being an old woman; the old age 
of women. Anility is not confined to tfie feminine 
character, aa Dr. Joliuson would imply. It means 
€ lotage in general, in our elder dictionaries. 

Since the day in Which the Reformation was begun, by how 
many strange and critical turns has it been perfected and 
handed dc/wn, if hot entirely without spot or wrinkle, at least 
without blotches or marks of audit if. 

Sterne's Sermon on the inauguration of X. Geo. It / 

A'nimable. adj. [from animate."] That which may 
be put into life, or receive Animation. Diet. 

Animadve'rsai..# n. s. [from animadvert.] r Jliat 
which has the power of perceiving and judging. 

That lively inward animadversal : it is the soul itself; for I 
fjumot conceive the body doth animadvert; when as objects, 
plainly exposed to the sight ; are not discovered till the soul 
takes notice of them. More, Song of the Sold , Notes p. 422, 

A n 1 ma DV u'iUijON. n. s. [animadvnsio, Lat.] 

Reproof; severe censure ; blame. • 

He dismissed jtheir commissioners with severe and sharp ani- 
madversions. . Clarendon. 

VOI.. I. 
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2. Punishment. When the object of animadversion ix 
mentioned, it. has the particle on or upon before it. 

When a bill is debating in parliament, it is usuAl to have t hr 
controversy handled by pamphlets on both sides ; without the 
least anbaifoenwn rnnn the authour*. Swift . 

3. In law. * * 

An ecclesiastical censure, and an ecclesiastical animadversion , 
are difHi*ent things ; tor a censure has a relation to a spiritual 
punishment, but an nniimd version 1ms only a respect to a tem- 
poral one ; as, degradation, and the delivering the person over 
to the secular court. Alyffe, Par ergon, 

4. Perception ; power of notice : not in use. 

The soi 1 is the sole percipient which hath animadversion ami 
sc*iu»e properly so called. Glamdte . 

A n j .madvf/ksi ve, adj. [from animadvert.'] That has 
the power of perceiving ; percipient: not in use. 

The representation of objects to the soul, the only unwind- 
versivr principle, is conveyed by motions made on the imme- 
diate organs of sense. Gtanrdtr. 

A n j m a d ve 'rsi ve ness. n. s. [from animadi'trsirc.'] Tin* 
power of animadverting, or making judgement. Diet. 

To ANIMADVK'RT.-f v v.n. [animadrerto, Lat.] 

1. To pass censures upon. 

I should not animadvert on him, who was a painful observer 
of the decorum of the stage, if he had not u->ed extreme severity 
in his judgment of the incomparable Slrok spear c. Dry dm. 

2. To inflict punishments. I11 both senses with the 
particle upon. • 

If the Authour of the universe nuimad certs upon men here 
below, how much more will it become him to do it upon 
their entrance into a higher state of being. Grew. 

3. Used also without ihc particle. 

It is the soul itself; for I ran not conceive the body doth 
animadvert , when, as objects, plainly exposed to the si:’h\ 
arc not discovered till the soul takes notice of them. 

Afore, Si fog of the Said, A 'ctrs p.421. 

Animadve'rter.^ 71. s . [from animadvert.^ He that 
passes censures, or inflicts punishments. 

In these aniimuhersions, sairh he, I find the mention of 
old cloaks, false beards, night-walkers, and salt lotion ; there- 
fore i\\k\nnima<h'crtcr haunts playhouses and bordelloes ; for if 
he did not, how could he fpcak of such geer? 

A I i/ton, Apol.for Smrctym . 

God is a strict observer of, and a severe animad verier upon , 
such as presume to partake of those mysteries, without such a 
preparation. . South. 

A'NIMAL. 11. s. [animal^ Lat.] 

1. A living creature corporeal, distinct, on the one 
side, from pure spirit; on the other, from mere 
matter. 

Animals are such * beings,* which, besides the 
power of growing, and producing their like, as 
plants and vegetables have, are endowed also with 
sensation and spontaneous motion. Mr. Ray gives 
two schemes of tables of them. 

Animals are either 

Sanguineous, that is, such as have blood, which 

breathe either by 

Lungs, having either 

[Two ventricles in their heart, and those either 
r Viviparous, 

C Aquatiek. as the whale kind, v s 

| £ Terrestrial, as quadrupeds ; 

[Oviparous, as birds. 

Hut one ventricle in the heart, as frogs, tortoises, 
and serpents. ^ 

Gills, as att sanguineous fishes, except the whale 
kind. 

Exsaiiguincous, or without blood, which may be 
divided into 
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Greater, and those cither, 

{ Naked, 

C Terrestrial, as naked snails, 

C Aquatick, as Uie ptfulfl, cuttle-iish, &c. 
Covered with a.tegumfent* either * 

C Crustaceous, as lobsters and crab-fish, 

£ Testaceous, either 
C Univalve, as limpets ; 

Bivalve, as oysters, muscles, cockles ; 

L Turbinate, as periwinkles, snails, Sfc. 
l Lesser, as insects of till sorts. 

Viviparous hairy animals , or quadrupeds, are 
either • 

f Hoofed, which are either 1 
C Whole- footl'd or ifoufcd, as the horse and ass : 
£ Cloven-footed, having the hoof divided into 
f Two principle parts, called bisulca, cither 
C Such as chew not the cud, as swine; , 

4 Ruminam, or such as chew -the cud; divided 
t ^ into 

f Such as have perpetual and hollow horns. 

C Beet-kind, 

■< tjhcep-kind, 

L, Goat -kind. 

Such as have solid, branched and deciduous 
. horns, us the deer-kind. 

Four parts, or quadrisulca, as the rhinoceros 
and hippopotamus. 

I Clawed or digitate, having the foot divided into 
C Two parts or toes, having two nails, as the 
■3 camel kind; • % 

£ Many toes or clawS ; either 
~ Undivided, as the elephant ; 
r Divided, which have cither 
Broad nails, and an human shape, as apes; 
Narrower, and more pointed imilsf 
which, ill respect of their teeth, are divided into 
such as have • 

f Many fore-teeth, or cutters in each jaw; 

~ The greater which have 
^ A shorter snout and rounder head, as the 
cat-kind ; 

. A longer snout and head, as the dog-kind. 
The lesser, tjjp vermin or weazel kind. 

Only two large anil remarkable tore-teeth, all 
which are pliytivorous, and are called the hare 
kind. 9 • /fry/. 

Vegetables are proper enough to repair (manats , as being 
near of the same spccifick gravity with the animal juices, and 
ns consisting of the same parts with animal substances, spirit, 
water, salt, oil, card) ; all which are contained in the sap they 
derive from the earth. Arbuthnul on Aliments m 

Soma of the animated substances have various orgauical or 
m-truimuual parts, fitted fora variety of motions from place to 
place, and a spring of life within themselves, as beast?, birds, 
fishes, m insects; these are called Animats. Other animated 
substances arc called vegetables, which have within themselves 
the principles of another sort of life and growth, and of various 
productions of leaves aud fruit, such as wc see in plants, herb.*, 
ami trees. Watts, Logit k. 

2 . By way of contempt, we say of a stupid man, that 
he is a sftVpid animal \ ] 

A'niMAL. adj. {anitnalis, fUt.}* # 

i. That which. belongs or relates to' animals. 

There are 'things in the world of spirits, wherein our idea? 
•re veiy dark ml confused ; such m their union with animal 


nature, the way of their acting on material beings, and their 
converse with each other. Watts, Logick. 

2. Animal functions, distinguished from natural and 
vital, are the lower powers of the mind, as, the will, 
memory, anil imagination. 

3. Animal life is opposed, on one side, to intellectual, 

and, on the other, to vegetable . • 

Animal is used in opposition to spiritual or rational ; 
as, the animal nature. 

Animalcule, n. s. [tinimalcidum, Lat.] A small ani- 
mal ; particularly those which are in their first and 
smallest state. • 

We are to know- that they all come of the seed of animalcule 
of their own kind, that were before laid there. Bay. 

Anima'lity. - !* n. s. [from animal .] The state of 

animal existence. % 

AH the? parts serving in any wise to animality, must be sud- 
denly and irrecoverably smitten, and cease from their several 
uses. * Smith , Old Age, p. 222. 

The word animal first on signifies human animality . In the 
minor proposition, the word uuinial, for the same reason, sig- 
nifies the animality of vt goose: thereby it becomes au ambigu- 
ous term, and unfit to build the conclusion upon. Watts. 

To A'NJMATE. t>. a . \animo , Lat.] 

1 . To quicken ; to make alive ; to give life to : as, the 
soul animates the body ; mall must have been ani- 
mated by a higher power. 

2 . To^give powers to; to heighten the powers or effect 
of any tiling. 

Bui none, ah ! none can animate the 1 } re. 

And the mute strings with vocal souls inspire ; 

Whether the 1 earn’d Minerva be her theme, 

Or chaste Diana bathing in the stream ; 

None can record their hcav’nly praise so well 

As Helen, in whose eyes ten thousand Cupids dwell. Dry dm. 

3. To encourage ; to incite. 

The more to animate the people, he stood on high, from 
whence he might be best heard, and t ried unto them with a 
loud voice. Knolivs . 

Ur was animated to expect the papacy, by the prediction of 
n soothsayer, that one should succeed Pope Leo, whose name 
should he Adrian. Bacon. 

A'nimate. adj. [from To animate.'] Alive; posses- 
sing animal lile. 

AU bodies have spirits and pneumatical parts within them ; 
but the main differences between animate and inanimate, are 
two: the first is, that the spirit of things animate are all con- 
tained within themselves, and arc branched in veins and secret 
canals, as blood is; and, in living creatures, the spirit* have 
not only branches, but certain cells or scat*, where the princi- 
pal spirits do reside, and whereunto the rest do resort 2 nut the 
spirits in things inanimate are shut in, and eut off by the tan- 
gible parts, and are not pervious one to another, as air is in 
snow. Bacon. 

Nobler birth 

Of c reatures animate with gradual life, 

Of growth, sense, reason, all summ’d up in man. Mtllon. 

There are several topicks used against atheism and idolatry ; 
such as the visible marks of divine wisdom and goodness in 
the works of the creation, the vital union of souls with matter, 
and the admirable structure of animate bodies. Bentley. 

Animated, part. adj. [from qniynatei] Lively; vi- 
gorous?. 

Warriours she fires with animated Bounds ; 

Pours balm into the bleeding lover’s wound*. Pope . 

A'nimateness. n, s. [from animate.] The state of 
being animated. Did. 

Animation, n. s. [from animate .] 

1. The act of animating or enlivening, 7 

9 Plants or vegetables are the principal part of thi thii[d day’* 
Work. They ary the first producat, which is the word or ani- 
wfApn. ; , „ Bacon. 

2. The state of being enlivened. 
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Two general motions in all animation arc its beginning and 
encrcase ; and two more to run through its state and declina- 
tion. v Brown , Vulg. Err . 

A'nimative, (tfij. [from animates] That which has 
the power of giving life, or animating. 

Animator. n,s. [from animate.'] That which gives 
life ; or any ^hing analogous to life, as nation. 

Those bodies being of a congenerous nature, do readily iu- 
coive the* impressions of their .motor, and, if not fettered by 
their gravity, conform themselves to situations, whenjjn they 
best unite to their animator. Brown, 

Animo'se. f a( {h [I’ 1 *'* anhneuxJ] Full of spirit; hot; 
vehement; resolute. * Did. 

AniMo'seness. n. s. [from animate.] Spirit; heat; 
vehemence of temper. Did. 

A n j m c/s i tv. ' n . s. [Fr. animosile , Lat. animositas . 
But the old Fr. considers the word as # implying 
only courage , resolution , and hardiness. See Cot- 
grave. The modern French is spite or malice.] 
vehemence of hatred; passionate malignity. It 
implies rather the disposition to break out into 
outrages, than the outrage itself. 

They were sure to bring passion, animosity /, and malice enough 
of rheir own, what evidence soever they hud froRi others. 

Clarendon. 

If there is not some method found out for allaying these 
heats and animosities among the fair sex, one does not know 
to what outrages they i?iuy proceed. ^idduvn. 

So religious sect ever carried their aversions for each other 
to greater heights than our state parties have done f who, the 
more to influuic their passions, have mixed religious and civil 
animosities together; borrowing one of their appellations from 
the church. v Swift . 

A'nise. ii . $. [anisum, Lat.] A species of apiunfur 
parsley, with large sweet scented seeds. Th* plant 
is not worth propagating in England for use, be- 
cause the seeds can be had much better and cheaper 
from Italy. Miller. 

Ye pay tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin, and have 
omitted the weightier matters of the law, judgement, inerrv, 
and faith : these ought ye to have done, and not to leave the 
other undone. * Matt, wiii, 23. 

A'nkkr. 11, s, [anckcr, Dut.] A liquid measure chiefly 
used at Amsterdam. It is the fourth part of the 
aw me, and contains two stekaus : each stekan con- 
sists of sixteen mengles ; the mengle being equal to 
two of our wine quarts. Chambers. 

A'NKLE.. n. s. [ancleop, Sax. anckel Dutch.] The 
joint which joins the foot to the leg. 

One of his. ankles was much swelled and ulcerated on the in- 
side, in several places. Wiseman. 

My simple system shall suppose. 

That Alma enters at the toes ; 

That then she mounts by just degrees 

Up to the ankles, legs and knees. Prior. 

A*nkled.# adj. Relating to the ankles. 

Say he be black, he's of a very good pitch, 

Well articled , two good confident calves. 

Beaum. and FI. Wit at sev. Weapons, i. 1. 

A'nkle-bone. n. s. [from ankle and bone,] The bone 
of the ankle. 

The shin-bone, from the knee to the instep, is made by 
shadowing one half of the leg with a jingle shadow, the ankle- 
bone will shew itself by a shadow given underneath, ns the 
knee. Peacham. 

A'NNAJL.# n. s. See Annals. 

A'nnalisT.^. *• s. [old Fr. annaliste.] A writer of 
annals. # 

This is the sum of what passed in three years against the 
Danes, returning out of France, set down so perplexjy by the 
Saxon annalist, Milton, But • of Eng* b. v. 
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'their own annalist has given the same title to that of 
lnium. Atterhurv. 

A'nnals.+ n.s, [Without singular number, Lat. an* 
nalcs. Dr. Johnson says; but he is mistaken. 
Annal occurs in our best authors.] History di- 
gested in the exact order of time; narratives in 
which every event is recorded under its proper 
year. 

Huntingdon, as bii manner is to comment upon the anna! 
text, makes a terrible description of that fight between Cutbred 
and Ethelbald. Milton , Hist, of !<!»**. b. iv. 

To follov? him in the pace that nature lent him, his life; or 
to the place where nature left him, his death ; dcserveth a va- 
rious and curious tjviet ; and were rather an annal, than an 
animal remembrance, to think hereby to add to him reputation. 

Dr. Frier's Sermon on Prince Henry's Death, (1613) P* 3* 

Ye warlike dead, who fell ofhld 
I11 Britain^ cause, by fame enroll’d 
In deathless annal, deathless deeds inspire ! 

Young, Sea-Piece, Off. 2. 

Whether it lie a last year’s annal ; a general history of Eng- 
land ; or the present state of all mankind ; it is undertaken 
with equal confidence, and finished with equal sneers*. 

1 Wtt chart on on Prodigies, p. 59. 

Could you with patience bear, or I relate, 

O nymph ! the tedious annals of our fate ! 

Through such a tiwin of woes if I should run, 

Tile day would sooner than the tale be done l 4 Dry den. 

We an? assured, by many glorious examples in the annals of 
our religion, that every one, in the like circumstances of dis- 
tress, w ill not act and argue thus ; but thus will every one be 
tempted to act. Rogers • 

To A'nxalize.# v. a. [from unnalJ] To record. 

Observe the miracle, deserving a ft nr mills to anna/ke it. 

Sheldon, Mir . of Antichrist, p. 3 32* 

A'nnats.^ n. s. [ Without singular, annates, Lat.] 

1. First fruits; because fhe rate of first fruits, paid 
of spiritual livings, is after one year’s profit. Cmcel. 

Which annates, or first fruits, were first suffered to he taken 
within the realm, for the only defence of Christian people 
against Infidels. Acts of Part. 33 anil. H. VIII. 31. 

ThodpFthe council of Basil damned the payment of annats, 
yet they were paid here till Hen. VIII. annexed them forever 
to the crown. m Bp. Barlow, Remains , p. f 72. 

2. Masses said in the Romish church for the space of 

a year, or for any other time, either for the soul of 
a person deceased, or for the benefit of a person 
living. ^ Ayliffe, Parerg. 

To ANNE AL.^ v. a. [Sax. aruelan, to heat, to 
inflame.] • ^ , 

r. To heat glass, that the colours laid on it may 

fix. 

But ^hen thou dost anneal in glass thy story, 

- — then the light ami glory 

More rev’ rend grows, and more doth win. 

Which else shews wuterish, bleak, and thin. J/nhcrt. 

When you purpose to anneal, take a plate of iron made fit 
for the oven ; or take a blue stone, which being made fit for 
the oven, Lay it upon the cross bars of iron. Peacham. 

Which her own inward symmetry reveal’d. 

And like a picture shone in glass anneal'd. Dryden. 

2. To heat glass after it is blown, that ij^inay not 
break. 

3. To heat any thing in such a maimer as to give it 
the true temper. 

Anne'aling.# n. s. [from anneal*] Tim art of tem- 
pering glass? It is called by the workmen ncaliug . 
It is mentioned by Sir William Petty as one of the 
“ several sorts of colorations now commonly used in 
human affairs, and as vulgar trades iu these 
nations/ 1 
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la. Enameling and anealing. 

Sprats Hist . of the Royal. Soe. p. a 86. 

To ANNK'X. x\ a . ' [annecto , anndxum 9 Lat. «/*- 
nexei') Fr.] 

1. To unite to at the end ; as, he annexed a codicil to 
his will. 

2. To unite; as, a smuller thing to a greater; us, he 
annexed a province to his kingdom. 

3 To unite a posteriori; annexion always presup- 
posing something: thus, wo may say, punishment 
is a united to guilt ; but not guilt to punishment. 

Concerning Lite or destiny, the opinions of tho°c lei* rued 
mtin, thaihuu: writ ten thereof, may lie safely received, had 
they not thereunto annexed and fastened .in inevitalile nece^iitv, 
and made It more general and uui\ really powerful than it is. 

Ralegh. 


Xatioiis will decline so low 


From \irtue, which i*» reason, that no wrong, 

But justice, and some fatal cur.c annex'd. 

Deprives them of their outward liberty. Mitten. 

I mean not the authority, which is annexed to your office ; 

I speak of that only which fs inborn and inherent to your per- 
son. I)ryden . 

He cannot but love virtue wherever it is, ami annex happi- 
ness always to the exercise of it. Alton bury. 

The temporal reward is annexed to thc*barc performance of 
the action, bvk the eternal to the obedience. Rogers. 

Anne'x. v.s. [from To annex.] The thing annexed; 
additamont. 

Failing in his* first attempt to be but like the highest in 
heaven, lie hath obtained of men to be the same on earth, and 
hath accordingly assumed the annexes of divinity. Brown . 

Anne'xauy.# n . s. [from annex.] Addition. 

The lay people of all sorts, both men and womt n, both sin- 
gle and married, do inroll themselves into one or more of these 
societies, approaching mi lmicl^AeartT to the ?tato of the clergy ; 
unto which sundry of them are no other than annexanrx ami 
appurtenances. Sir E. Sandy s , Steite of Religion. 

Annexa'tion.'J" w. s. [from annex.] 
x. Conjunction; addition. ^ 

For the patrimonies of both crowns, 1 see no Motion will 
arise; except your majesty would be pleased tommke one 
compounded annexation , lor an inseparable patrimony, to the 
crown, out of the lands of both natiotf^. 

Bacon on the Tnion of Eng. and Scotland. 

If we can return to that charity and peaceable mindedness, 
which Christ so vehemently recommends to us, we have his own 
promise, that the whole body will be full of light. Matt. \i. 
that all other Christian virtues will, by way of concomitance 
or tmnexatiou , attend thei Hammond. 


2 . Union ; act? or practice ofRdding or uniting. 

IIow annexations of benefice* first came into the church, 
whether hy the prince’s authority, or the pope’s licence, is 
a very great dispute. Ay tiff c,J]ar ergon. 

The "dean of Windsor, by an ancient annexation, is patron 
thereof. Hp- Had, Specialties of his Life, [>.17. 

Anne'xion. n. [from annex.'} The act of annexing; 
addition. 

It is necessary to engage the fears of men, by the annexion of 
sueh penalties as will overbalance temporal pleasure. Rogers. 

AnneRment. n. s. [from annex.] 

1. The act of annexing. 

2 . The thing annexed. 

• When it falls, 

Each Mnnll annexment, petty consequence, 

Attends the boisterous ruin. Shaktpearc. 

Ann fin lablk. Y “ dj . [from annihilate.] That which 
may be reduced to nothing; that wrfch may bo put 
out of existence. # * 

is not this con tradh ting himself, for a man to affirm (as 
Cartes does in all his writiviL's) that the world was created by 
God and depends on him, anil jet at the same time to declare 
that it implies as plain a contradiction to buppose any part of 
12 


matter annihilahle by the power of God, as to suppose tha" 
two *hnd three should not make five? 

Clarke's Evidences, Prof. p. T37 

To ANNI'l IILATE. v. a. [ ad and riihilim, Lat.] 

1. To reduce to nothing; to put out of existence. 

It is impossible for any body to be utterly annihilated; but 
that as it was the work of the omnipotence of God, to make 
Somewhat of nothing; so it rcquirctn the like omnipotcncy to 
turn somewhat into nothing. ‘ Bacon. 

T{*oii taught’st me, by making me 
Love her, who doth neglect both me and thee, 

T* invent and practise tins one way, t’ annihilate all three. 

Donne. 

lie despaired of God’s mercy ; he, by a decollation of all 
hope, annihilated his mercy. Drown, Vulg. Err , 

Whose friendship can stand against admits, strong enough 
to annihilate the friendship of puny minds; such an one has 
reached true constancy. t South. 

Some imagined, water sufficient to a deluge was created, and, 
when the business was done, disbanded, and annihilated. 

* Woodward. 

2. To destroy, so as to mijkc the thing otherwise than 
it was. 

The Hood hath altered, deformed, or rather annihdated, this 
place, so as no man can fiml any mark or memory thereof. 

* Ralegh . 

3. To annul; to destroy t!ic agency of any thing. 

There is no reason, that any one commonwealth should 

annihilate that whereupon the whole world has agreed. Hooker. 

Annihilate.# adj. [Formerly written adnihilate , as 
the vurb and substantive also were.] Annihilated. 

What is then become of those immense bales of paper, which 
must needs have been employed in such numbers of hooka? 
Can these also be wholly annihilate? Swift , Tale of a Tub, Dcd. 

Any of which, by the smallest trail spo sal or misapplication, 
is utterly annihilate. Ibid . Prcf. 

Annihilation, n. s. [from annihilate.] The act of 
reducing to nothing. The state of being reduced 
to nothing. 

God hath his influence into the very essence of things with- 
out which their utter annihilation could not choose but follow. 

Ilnokcr . 

That knowledge, which as spirits we obtain, 

Is to be valu’d in the midst of pain: 

Annihilation were to lose heav’n more: 

We are not quite exil’d, where thought can soar. lByden t 

AnniveRsauily.# adv. Annually. 

A day was appointed by publick authority to be kept anni~ 
rersarily sacred unto the memory of that deliverance and 
v ictory . fip. Haft's Ran. p. 3 1 2 « 

Anniversary, n. s. [anniversary its, I.nt.] 

1 . A day celebrated as it returns in the course of the 
year. * 

For encouragement to follow the example of martyrs, the 
primitive Christians met ut the places of tlioir martyrdom, to 
praise God for them, and to observe the anniversary of their 
sufferings. SldlingJUct. 

2. The act of celebration, or performance, in honour 
of the anniversary day. 

Donne had never seen Mrs. Drury, whom he has made im- 
mortal in his admirable anniversaries. Dryden. 

3. Anniversary is on ollicc in the ltomish church, ce- 

lebrated not only once a-ycar, but which ought to 
be said daily through the year, lbr the soul of the 
deceased. dyliffe, Parergon . 

AnniveRsary. adj. [anniversarius, Lat.] Returning 
with the revolution of the year; annual; yearly* 
The heaven whirled about with admirable Celerity, most 
constantly finishing its anniversary vicissitude^. V ^ Ray. 
9 They deny giving any worship to a creature, tis inconsistent 
with Christianity ; but confess the honour and esteem for the 
martyrs, which they expressed by keeping their anniversary 
days," and recommending their example. Stilling fleet. 
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A'nnjveuse.# n.s. Anniversary. 

It rcciiw a* if they Kent the new-born guest 
To wait, on the procession of their feast ; 

And on their sacred anni verse decreed 
To stamp their image on the promis’d seed. 

llryden , Brit. Red. vcr. 29. 

Who f.hnll presume to mourn thee, l)dnne, unless 
He could his t&irs in thy expressions dress, # 

And teach his grief that reverence of thy hearse, # 

To weep lines learned as thy a universe. 

Moyne on the Death if Donne. 

ANNO DOMINlAf [Lat.} In the year of our Lord; 
as, anno ilomini , or A. I). 1 75 1 i that is, in the se- 
venteen hundred and fifty-first year from the birth 
of our Saviour. 

St ad lin’s within: 

She raises all your sudden ruinous stormfi 

That shipwreck harks ; and tears up growing oaltf ; # 

Flies over house'. ; and takes Anno Domini 

Out of u rich man’s chimney. Middleton I k Witch , i. t. 

Anno'ikance. 72, s. [from.tfww///, but not nowin use.] 

It hath :i double signification. Any hurt done 
either to a publick place, as highway, bridge, or 
common river, or to a private, by laying any thing 
that may breed infection, by encroaching, or such like 
means. The writ that is brought upon this tvans- 
CTes-ion. See Nuisance, the word now used. 

• % Blount . 

jfS\ 'OLIS. n • >*. An American animal, like a lizard. 

Annomina'tiov.# [Uarb. Lat. annominatio.] Allitc- 
ra t ion . See A on o m i n atio n . 

Oiraldus Catnhrcnsis speaks of annomination, which ho do- 
rcril>cs to he what wc call alliteration, as the favourite rhetori- 
cal figure both of the Welsh and English in his time.# 

Tyr whiit, Ess. on the Lon", of Chaucer, § i. n. 

To A'NNOTATE.# v. n. [Lat. atinofo, Fr. annate ) .] 
To mak'- annotations. An useful word, hitherto 
unnoticed by our lexicographers; which I find in a 
very strange and obscure tract: and which Johnson 
adopts in his definition of the verb comment. 

Give me leave to annotate on the words thin. 

I five's Orat. p. z6. 

Annota'tion.^ n, s . [ annotation Lat.] Explications 
or remarks written upon books; notes. Formerly. 

“ a mark, note, or sign, whereby to know a thing.” 

Hut act. 

How shamefully arc the biblcs handled, which now hath neither 
annotations nor table. 

Bales Yet a Course at the Homy:, he Foxe^ fol. 7. (1/43). 

It might appear very improper to publish annotations, with- 
out the text itself whcrcunto they relate. Boyle, 

Annota'tionist.# n. s, [from annotation.] A writer 
of notes ; a commentator. 

How fitly the Saracens ure resembled to locusts, or scorpion- 
tail’d locusts, in Apocal.ix. 3. 5. 10. (as the like is aI>o said of 
the Turks, vcr.19.) Mr. Mede hath with far more clearness 
shewn, than the annotationists of the new way have discovered. 

Worthington's Miser It . p.58. 

A'NNOTATOR.’f' ». s. [Lat.] A writer of notes, or 
annotations; a scholiast; a commentator. 

Our countryman. Cardinal Alien, and the Rbenush annota- 
tors, ' Bp. Barton's Remains, p. 217. 

The contexture of this discourse will perhaps be the less 
subject to ravel out, if I hem it with the speech of our learned 
ami pious annotator. Spencer on Prodigies, p. 2 o % . 

I hflffe not that respect for the annotators, which they gene- 
rally meet'%ith in the world. Felton on the Cfarsirks. 

The observations of faults and beauties is one of the duties 
of an annotator , which some of Shakspeare’s editors have at- j 
tempted, and some have neglected. 

Dr. Johnson, Prop, for print. Shakspeaic. 
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To ANNOU'NCE. v.a. [annonccr, Fr. anmncio , Lat.] 

1 - To publish ; to proclaim. 

Of the Messiah 1 l.uve heard foretold 
By ail the prophets; of thy birth at length 
Announc'd by Gabriel with the first T knew. Milton. 

7 . To pronounce; to declare by a judicial sentence. 
Those, mighty .rove, mean turn , thy lIocIuiis care. 

Who model nations, puhiidj law., announce 
Or life nr death. Prior. ' 

Announcement.# it. s. [Fr. annona .unit .. In our 
old dictionaries ainmunau g is found, instead of this 
word, which is quite of modern use.] A declara- 
tion ; an advertisement; a notification. 
Annou'ncek.# •if. s. [Fr. ntmonccvr.] A declarer; 
a proclaime d ; an advertiser ; a bringcr of news ; a 
carrier of tidings. Ccfo 

To ANW)'Y. v.a. [anw*ijw\ Fr.] To incommode; 
to vex : to tea/e ; to molest. 

Wot* to poor man ; each outward thing annoys him ; 
lie heaps in inward grief, that most destroy? him. Sidney. 

Her joyous presence and sweet company. 

In full content he there did long enjoy ; 

Ne wicked euv), nor vile jealousy , 
llis dear delights were able to annoy. SjJcnser, F. Q. 

As one who lun«j in populous city pent. 

Where houses tlfick, and sewer*, annoy the air. 

Forth issuing on a summer’s morn to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 

Adjoin’d, from each tiling met conceive s delight. Mriton. 

Insects seldom use their offensive weapons, unless provoked : 
let them but alone, and annoy them not. Ray* 

Anno'y.'J it. s. [old Fr. anoi % annoy.] Injury; mo- 
lestation ; trouble. 

Sleep, Richmond, sleep in peace, and wake in joy ; 

Good angels guard thee from th» boar’s annoy. Shanspearc. 

All pain mid joy is in thrjr way; 

The things we fear bring less annoy • 

Than fear, and hope brings greater joy ; 

But in themselves they cannot - tau * Dur.r. 

What then remains, hut, after past annoy. 

To tal^g the good vicissitude of joy. Dryder.. 

Anno'yance, n.s. [from annoy.'] 

1. That which annoys; that which hurts. 

A grain, a dust, a gnat, a waud’nug Hair, 

Any annoyance in that precious m u>e. Shahs peart . 

Crows, ravens, rooks, and magpies, are great annoyances to 
corn. MofUu.tr. 

2 . The state of being annoyed ; or act of annoying. 

'Hie spit venom of their poisoned hearts breaketh out to the 
annoyance of other?. “Hooker. 

The greatest amioyancPunCi disturbance of mankind, has beiu 
from one of those two things’, force or fiv.ud. So 

For the further annoyaiuc ami terrour ni’.:m lu sieved pi* ie 
they yould throw into it diad bod es. ’ H *••. 

Anno'yeR.^ it. s. [from i/r way, m old English sub- 
stantive, in Sherwood.] Tin* person that annoys. 
AnncVyeI’L.# ad). [This adjective. and its cognate 
nnnotfous , have betn employed, in our old language, 
by the same etymological analogy as joy ful and 
alid joyous are froniyo.y.J Full of annoy or trouble. 

For al be it so, ih.it r.e’* i\ m 1 c algntes it is not to 

rej.iwe in \o\.ng of jumvent, ne in \eugeancc taking, when it 
is Miffoiiut and reasonable ('ham : r, M elib. 

A\v(Aoi's.-> adj. [Old Fr. aliotcus.] Troublesome. 

Ye han elepe .1 to your ronsril a gret multitude of people, 
ful iharsTcant and ful amyous for to here. Chaucer, Mvhb 

A NNl AL . % udj. [tnmuvU Fr. from amtus^ Lat.] 

1. 'Flint which comes yearly. 

-b -i'.td .er me, the grape, the rose, renew, 

'Hi* jm. e . t.ireous, tuid the balmy dew. Ptj.t 

2. 'That . h is reckoned by the year. 

The king’s majesty 

F)‘ r ' : r v tiOitr to you ; to winch 
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A thousand pounds a-vear, annual support, 

Out of his ^imcc he acids. Shaksjyeare, Henry VIII . 

3. That which lasts only a year. 

The dying in the winter of tne roots of plants that are an- 
nual, sccincth to be caused by the over-expcncc of the sap ; 
which being prevented, they will superannuate, if they stand 
warm. Bacon. 

Every tree may, in some sense, be said to be an annual plant, 
both leaf, flower, and frttit, proceeding from the coat that was 
superinduced over the wood the last year. Hay. 

A'nnually. adx\ [from annual, ] Yearly ; every 
year. 

By two drachms, they thought it sufficient to signify a heart; 
because the heart at one year weigheth two drachms, that is, a 
quarter of an ounce ; and unto fifty years annually ciicreas»eth 
the weight of one drachm. Brown , Vulgar Err ours. 

The whole strength of a nation is the utmost that a prince 
can raise annually from his subjects. Swift. 

A'nnuaey.# adj. [Lat. annum.] Annual. 

Supply anew 

With annuary cloaks the wandering Jew. 

John Hall, Poems , p. 10. 

Annuitant. ^ n. s. [from annuity. J lie that possesses 
or receives an annuity. 

Whence shall we furnish materials for the meditation of the 
glutton between his meals, of a sportsman in a rainy month, 
of the annuitant between the days of quarterly payment ? 

• Idler , No. 24. 

ANNUITY, n.s. lannuile , F*] 

1. A yearly rent to be paid for term of life or years.. 

The differences between a rent and an annuity are, 
that every rent is going out of land ; but an annuity 
charges only the gran ter, or his heirs, that have 
assets by descent. The second difference is, that, 
for the recovery of r an annuity , no action lies, 
but only the writ of annuity against the granter, 
his heirs, or successors ; but of a rent, the same 
actions lie as do of land. The third difference is, 
that an annuity is never taken for assets, because it 
is no freehold in law ; nor shall be put in execution 
upon a statute merchant, statute staple, or elegit, 
as a rent may. Coxal. 

2, A yearly allowance. 

lie was generally known to be the son of one earl, and bro- 
ther to another, who supplied his expence, beyond what his 
annuity from his father would bear. Clare, uion. 

To ANNUL.* v. a. [old Fr. adnullier, adnidleri] 

i« Tex make void ; to nullify ; to abrogate ; to abolish. 

That which giyes force to the law, *s the authority that en- 
acts it; and whoever destroys this authority, does, in effect, 
annul the law. Rogers. 

2. To mluce to nothing; to obliterate. 

Light the pure work of God to mc’s extinct, , 

And all herTirious objects of delight 

Annul! d, which might in part my grief have eas’d. Milton. 

A'NNULAR.^ [Fr. annulaire , from amwlus , Lat.] 
In the form of a ring. 

That they might not, in bending the arm or leg, rise up, 
he lias tied them to the bones by annular ligaments. Cheyne. 

A'nnulary. r adj* [Fr. annulaire , from annulus , Lat.] 
In the form of rings. 

Because continual respiration is necessary, the wind-pipe is 
made with annulary cartilages, that the sides of it may not flag 
and fall together. Hay. 

A'nnulet. w. $. [from annulus , Lat.] 

1. A little ring. 

2. [In heraldry.] A difference or mark of distinction, 
which the lifih brother of any family ought to bear 
in his coat of arms. 

3. Annulets are also a part of the coat-armour of 
several families ; they were anciently reputed a mark 
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of nobility and jurisdiction, it being the custom of 
prelates to receive their investiture per bacuhim % 

a minium. 

4. [In architecture.] The small square members, in 

the Dorick capital, under the quarter round, are 
calk'd annul ’ts. * 

5. . Annulet is also used for a narrow flat moulding 
common to other parts ‘of the column culled, 
because it encompasses the column round. Chambers . 

Annulment.#' n. s. [Fr. annullementi] The act of 
annulling. , 

To ANNUM Fit ATE. v. a . \annumerOy Lat.] To 
add to a former number ; to unite to something 
beforeinentioned. 

Annumeha'tion. n. s. [awtumeratio, Lat.] Addition 
to uYormer number. 

To ANNUNCIATE. t r- lanmncfa Lat.] To 

bring tidings ; to relate ^something, that has fallen 
out : a word not in popular use, as Dr. Johnson 
observes ; but formerly of established usage, as our 
old dictionaries shew. 

Lo Sampson, which that was annunciat 
By the angel, Jong or his nativitee. Chaucer, Alonk's Tale. 

There [in the almanack] should he see his blessed Saviour 
conception annuntiated by the angel, March 2*. 

4 * Bp. Hall, Rem. p. jj. 

They who did foretell die birth of John, the fore-runner 
of Christ ; they who did annunciate unto the blessed Vii^in 
the conception of the Saviour of the world, — they have a 
constant and a porpetual relation to the children of 6od. 

Pearson , on the C reedy Art. 9. 
Let my death be thus annunciated and shewn forth till I 
come fc> judgement. Bp. Bull, Corrupt, of the CJt. of Run:*' 
Ann unci A / TioN.*f % n.s. [Fr. ajinoncialion.'] 

1. The name given to the day celebrated by the 
church, in memory of the angel’s salutation of the 
blessed Virgin ; solemnized with us on the twenty- 
fifth of March. 

Upon the day of the annunciation , or Lady-day, meditate on 
the incarnation of our blessed Saviour: and so upon all the fes- 
tivals of the yeur. Bp. Taylor. 

2 . Proclamation; promulgation. 

The annunciation of the Gospel. Hammond's Serin. p.^73. 
Anodyne.v adj. [from * and oek >?, Fr. a nodin , 
“ remedes anodins Cotgrave ] That which lias 
the power of mitigating pain. 

The anodyne draught of oblivion, thus drugged, is well 
calculated to preserve a galling wakefulness. . , Burke. 

A'nodyne.^ n. s. A medicine which assuages pain. 
[The two examples, which follow, are those given 
improperly by Dr. Johnson, as Mr. Mason has 
observed, to the adjective .] 

Yet durst she not too deeply probe the wound, , 

As hoping still the nobler parts were sound : 

But strove with anodynes V assuage the smart, 

And mildly thus her med’eine did impart. JDrydcn. 

Anodynes , or abaters of pain of the alimentary kind, are such 
things as relax the tension of the affbeted nervous fibres, as do- 
cocuons of emollient substances; those things which destroy the 
particular acrimony which occasions the pain, or what deadens 
the sensation of the brain, by procuring eieep. Arbuthnot. 

To ANO'INT. v. a . [oindrey enoindrej part oint, 
enointy Fr.] 

1. To rub over with unctuous matter, as oil, or 

unguents. * * 

„ Anointed let me be with deadly ve#om. Skakspeare. 

Thou shalt have olive trees throughout all thy coasts, but 
thou shalt not anoint thyself with the oil: for thine olive shall 
cast his fruit. Hcut. xxviii. 40. 
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2. To smear; to be rubbed upon. 

Warm waters then in brazen caldrons l>ornc, 

Are pour’d to' wash his body, joint by joint. 

And fragrant oils the stiffen'd limbs anoint. Dry den. 

3« To consecrate by unction. 

I would not see thy sister. 

In his anointed flesh stick boarish fangs, Shakspcare . 

ANo'ijTiJSR.^ h. s. [from anoint .3 The person tlyit 
anoints. . -■*, 

At Watlington, in Oxfordshire, there was a sccU called 
Anoinlcrs, from their anointing people before they admitted 
them into their communion. D& riot’s Oxfordshire, chap, 
xxxviii. Grey** Notes on Hudibras, 3.2. 

Ano'inting.# n. s. [from anoint .] Anointment; 
the net of anointing. 

Their bathings and anointings before their feasts, their per- 
fumes and sweet odours in diverse kinds at their feasts. 

HakcwiW $ Aptfogy^ p. 390. 

All the accomplishments and treasures of amorous delicacy, 
as sweet washings, anointings, clothings with embroidery, See. 

ftp. Taylor, Artificial Handsomeness , p. 23. 

Anointment. -X' n. s. The state of being anointed. 

That sovran lord, vyjio, in the discharge of his holy anoint - 
went from God the Father, which made him supreme bishop 
of our ■souls, was so humble as to say, Who made me a judge 
or divider over you? Milton, Animadv. Rem. lief. 

Ano'malism. //. s. [from anomaly. Anomaly ; irre- 
gularity ; deviation from the common rule. Dirt. 

Anoaiau'stical. a (If. [from anomaly.'} Irregular; 
applied in astronomy to the year, taken for tlie time 
in which the earth pubseth through its orbif, distinct 
from the tropical year. 

Ano'mauh;s.^ v adj. [« priv. anduaav^’, Fr .anomalJ] 
Irregular; out of rule; deviating from the general 
method or analogy of things : it is applied, in 
grammar, to words deviating from the common 
rules of inflection ; and, in astronomy, to the seem- 
ingly irregular motions of the planets. 

There will arise anomalous disturbances not only in civil and 
artificial, hut also ill military officers. Brown , Vulgar F.r t ours. 

He being acquainted with sonic characters of every speech, 
\ oil may at pleasure make him understand anomalous pronun- 
ciation. Holder. 

Metals are gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, and iron : to which 
vve may join thut anomalous body, quicksilver or mercury. 

Locke. 

AnVmalocsi.v. adv. [from anomalous.} Irregularly; 
in a manner contrary to rule. 

Eve was not solemnly begotten, but suddenly framed, and 
anomalously proceeded from Adam. Brown , Vulgar Errours. 

ANo'njrAtonsNESs.# n.s. [from anomalott-s.} Irregularity. 
ANO'MALY.'V' n.s. [anomalic, Fr. an&ma/ia, Lat. 

Irregularity ; deviation from the com- 
mon rule. 

The vulgar pronunciation of this loiter hath diverse ano- 
mnties. Rutter, Eng. Gr. (1633.) p. 26. 

It we should chance to find a mother debauching her daugh- 
ter, as such monsters have been seen, we must charge this upon 
a peculiar anomaly and baseness of nature. South. 

I do not pursue the many pscudographies in use, but intend 
to shew how most of these anomalies in writing might be 
avoided and better supplied. Holder. 

A'NOMY.f n.s. [a priv. anil vopty, Fr. anomie.} 
Breach of law. 

If sin be good, and just, and lawful, it is no more evil, it is 
no sin, no anomy. Bramhall against Hobbes. 

The delights of the body betray us, through our over indul- 
gence to them, and lead us captive to anomy and disobedience. 

GlunviUe's Pnex. of Souls, cb. 14. 

Iniquity, in the Greek text, is *»*/*!*, anomy ; or u life 
without law. Shelf ord } * Discourses, p. 2 *9. 

Anow.'{~ adv. [Junius imagines it to be an elliptical 
form of speaking for in one, that is, in one minute : 


Skinner from a and nean 9 or near ; Minsheu from on 
on. It seems to be the Sax. an, meaning one, and 
on meaning in. In an old romance I have seen it 
written onane . So Gawen Douglas writes it, (on 
ane 9 ) according to Mr. Tookc.] 

1 . Quickly; soon ;' in a short time. 

A little snow, tumbled about, 

Anon becomes a mountain. Shakspearc. 

Will they come abroad anon ? 

Shall we see young Oberon ? B. Jonsoit. 

However, witness, Heaven 1 
Heaven, witness thou anon J while we discliarge 
Freely our part. Millet. 

He was not without design at that present, as ^hall be made 
out anon: meaning by that device to withdraw himself, da/. 

Still as 1 did the leaves inspire. 

With such a purple light tficy shone. 

As if they had been made of fire, 

And spreading so, would flame? anon. IVallti. 

2 . Sometimes; now and then; at other times. I11 
this sense is used ever and anon, for now and then. 

Full forty days he pass’d, whether on hill 
► Sometimes, anon in shady vale, each night, 

Or harbour’d in one cave, u not revealed. Afifton. 

Ano'nymous. adj. [a jniv. und l yoga.} Wanting a 
name. * f 

These animalcules serve also for food to another imouymotis 
insect of the waters. * Ray, 

They would forthwith publish slanders unpunished, the 
authors Iwing anonymous, the immediate publishers thereof 
sl 1 ul king. Holes on the Dundad. 

Ano'nymously. adv. [from anonymous.} Without a 


name. 

I would know, whether the edition is to come out anony- 
mously, among complaints or spurious editions. Swift. 

A'norexy. n.s. [dvo^iia : J Inappetency, 0/ loathing 
of food. Quincy. 

ANOTHER.+ adj. [Goth, author, another.] 

1. Not the same. 


He that will not lay a foundation for perpetual disorder, must 
of necessity find another rise of government than that. Locke # 

2. One more; a notv addition to the former number. 

A fourth ? 

What ! will the line stretch ont to th’ crack of doom ? 

Another yet ? — a seventh ! I’ll see no more. Skakspeare 

3. Any other; any one else. 

If one man sin against another , the judge shall judge him. 

1 Sam uci, ii. 25. 
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Why not of her ? prefew’d abovi^the rest. 

By him with nightly deeds, and open low profess’d; 

So had another been, where he hi> vows address'd. D*ydcn. 

NoUono'b self. 


A man shall have diffused bis life, hi* **clf. and his whole con- 
cernments so far, that lie can weep his sorrows with at.ct fui's 
e\es; when he has another heart besides his own, both It) dure, 
and to support his grief. South. 

Widely different : much altered. 

When the soul is beaten from its station, and the mounds of 
virtue are broken down, it become 1 ' quite another thing from 
what it was before. South. 


Ano'tiitikgainfs. adj . [See Anotiierguess.] Of 
another kind. This word Jiave found uuly in 
Sidney . 

If my father had not plaid the hasty fool, I might have had 
aaol/tt / ju.uts husband than Damctas. Sidmy 

Ano'theugaAs.^ adj. [from another and gate or 
gait, Sax. jfiec, a road or way.] Of another sort or 
turn. 

If we be of the spiritualty, there should be in us another - 
gaf/s manifestation of the spirit than is ordinarily to be found 
in the temporally. ftp. Sanderson, Sen?:, ad CUr . iii 
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A £0*>d report niakcth the bones fat, sailh Solomon ; and 
that, I Nwi-u, is mwt he vault's manner, than to make the face 
'hi no. Bp. Sanderson, Sermons, p. 363. 

Hmlihras about to enter 

L^OU anolhcrgnU's adventure. Hmiibra ?, C.iii. vcr.428. 


Ano rtf/;, [This word, which though 

rarely used in writing, is somewhat frequent in 
colloquial language, Dr. Johnsou conceives to be 
corrupted trom another guise ; that is, of a different 
guise, or manner, or form. Hut it may be cor- 
rupted from miolhcrgatcs.'] Of a different kind. 

If you are bent to wed, I wish you anotherguess with than 
Socrates had. Ho weirs Lett, B. 1. iv. 9. 

Oh lioi'u* ! where art thou ? It used to go iu anolhergucss 
manner in ihy time. # Arbuthiwl. 

Anoi/gh,^ Anow. Sco« Enough, Enow. 

A'nsatid. ad). [an sat us, Lat.] I Living handles; 
or something iu the fonn of handles. 

A'nslmght.# n. s. [Sax. platan, on-jda^an, t o strike, 
to kilL] An attack ; a fray. The parent, per- 
haps, of Onsi.oi.ght, which see. Not now iu use. 

I do m number yet that anslntgkf, thou wast beaten. 

And tJcdNt before the butler. 

Jicaumont and FI. Mans. Thomas , ii. 2. 


To A'NSW EJl.t u. n* [The etymology is uncertain; 
the Saxons had anbppapiun, but in another sense; 
the Dutch have anhzomlen . Such is Dr. John- 
son’s etymological notice of this word. — The 
Saxons, however, had anhjpapian, and also 
anppapmn, in the .sense of to anszevr. See Lye, 
Diet. Sax. et Goth. Serenius notices the (10th. 
audswara, reddere rationom facti, and the M. froth. 
amhixeaurd, whence perhaps the Dutch antwoorden. 
The Danes have the verl? ansxnnrr, to answer.] 

1. To speak in opposition. [Mr. Mason has rightly 
observed that several of Dr. Johnson’s senses of this 
word, as a verb neuter , may be called octree. I 
have separated such.] 

If it be bilid, we may diseour the elementary ingredients of 
things, I answer, that it ii. not nceessnfy that such a discovery 
bliould be practicable. ' JioyU\ 

2. To be accountable for : with for. 

Those many bad not dared to do evil 
If the first man that did th’ edict infringe 
Had answer'd for his deed. ShaKspeare. 

Scfinc men have sinned in the principles of humanity, and 
must answer for* not being men. * Brown, Vulgar Femurs. 

If there be any absurdity in this, our author' ’must answer 
for it. ’ Lockc. 

3. To vindicate; to give a justificatory account of: 
jvith for . 

The night, so impudently fixed for my last, made little im- 
pression on myself ; but I cannot answer for my family. 

Swift. 

4. To give an account. 


How they have been since received, and so well improved, 
let those answer either to God or man, wdio have been the au- 
thor-. and promoters of such w ise council. Temple. 

He wants u father to protect bis youth, 

And tear him up to virtue. You must bear 
The future blame, nxiif answer to the world, 

When y ou refuse the easy honest means 

OC taking care of him. South t n. 

5. To correspond to ; to suit with. t 

As in water hue answereth to face, so the heart of man to 
^ . lf Prov . xxvii. 19. 

o. 10 act reciprocally. 

8a v, do’st thou yet the Roman harp command? 

Do the strings answer to thy noble hand ? Dryden. 


7* To stand as opposite or correlative to something; 
else. 

There can but two things create love, perfection and use- 
fulness; to which answer, on our part, 1. Admiration ; mid 
2. Desire : and l>oih these are centered iu loYfc.v Bp, Taylor. 
8. To succeed ; to produce? the wished evemt. 

Jason followed her counsel, whereto, when the event hud 
pus we red, lie again demanded the fleece. * Balegh. 

In operations upon bodies for their version, or alteration, 
the trial iu great quantities doth not answer the trial in small • 
and 4o deenveth many. liaeon. 

To A'n.swer. r. a . 
r. To speak in return to a question. 

Arc we succour’d ? ure the Moors remov'd ? 

Answer these questions first, and then a thousand more : 
Answer them altogether. Dryden, Span. Friar. 

2. To bo equivalent to; to stand for something eke. 

A feast is made for laughter,' and wine maketh merry ; but 
money amwereth all things. Feet. x. 19. 

3- T° any claim, or petition, of right or 

justice. 

Zel inane with rageful eyes hid him defend himself; for no 
less than his life would answer it. Salem, 

Revenge the jeering mid disdain’d contempt 
Of this proud king, who studies day and night 
To answer all the debt he owes unto you. 

Even with the bloody payments of your deaths. 

Shah* pcare, Hcnru. IV. JR r. 
Let his neck answer for it, if there is am martial law iu tin- 
world. ' * j hid. lim. r. 

Men no sooner find their appetites unanswered, than they 
complaih the times are injurious, ltalegh, lint, of the World. 

That yearly rent is still paid, even as the former casualty 
itself, was wont to be, in parcel meal paid in and answered. 

Bmon. 

4. To bear proportion to. 

Weapons must need be dangerous things, if they answer a! 
the bulk of so prodigious a person. Swift, (,’ti/t. Travels. 

5. To perform what is endeavoured or intended bv 
the agent. 

Our part is, tn choose out the most deserving object', and 
the most likely to answer the ends of our charity. 

Alta bury , Seem. 

6. To comply with. 

He dies that touches of this fruit, 

'l il| 1 and my affairs are answered. Slriktpcare, .is you {'the it. 

7. lo appear to any call, or authoritative summons; 
in which sense, though figuratively, the following 
passage may be, perhaps, taken. 

Thou w ert better in thy grave than to answer , with thy un- 
covered body, this extremity of the skies. Shcdis peace, Lcat . 

8 . To be over-against any thing. 

1 ’irc answers fire ; mul, by their paly beams, 

Each battle sees the other’s umber’d face. 

Shahpcare, Henry V. Chorus, 
A'xswER.-f- n. s. [Goth, andsxvor , excusatio, Sev. Diet. 
Sax. anbppape, an answer. Dan. anstvar, answer, 
security.] 

1. That which is said, whether in speech or writing, 
in return to a question, or position. 

It was a right answer of the physician to his patient, that had 
sore eyes : If you have more pleasure iu wine than in yobi 
sight, wine is good. Lorhe. 

How can we think of appearing at that tribunal, without 
being able to give a ready answer to the questions which lit? 
shall then put to us, about the poor and the afflicted, the 
hungry and the naked, the sick and imprisoned? Atlerlmry. 

2. An account to be given to the demand of justice. 

He’ll call you to so hot an answer for it, 

, That you shall chide your trespass. Shnfttpcarr. 

3. Inlaw, a confutation of a charge exhibited against 
a person. 
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A personal answer ought to have three qualities ; it ©tight 
to be pertinent to the matter in hand ; it ought to be absolute 
and unconditional ; it ought to bo clear and certain. Ay life. 

4. Retaliation ; corresponding practice. 

1 Great the slaughter is 

Here made by the Roman ; great the answer be 
Britons must take. Skakspearc , Cyw. v. .1. 

A'nsweu-jobiJeu. n. s. ["from answer and jobbty .] 
He that makes a trade of writing answers. 

What disgusts me from having any thing to do yith this 
race of answer-jobbers, is, that they have no sort of conscience 
in their dealing. Swift , on the Harrier Treaty . 

A'nsw khahle. adj . [from answer,] 
t. That to which a reply may be made; that which 
may be answored ; as, the argument, though subtle, 
is yet answerable. 

2. Obliged to give an account; obliged to answer 

any demand of justice ; or stand the trial of an ac- 
cusation. % 

Ever y chief of every kindred or family should be answerable , 
and bound to bring forth uveity 011c of that kindred, at all times 
to he justified, when lie should be required, or charged with 
any treason or felony. Spenser, Stale of Ireland. 

Will any man argue, that if a physician should manifestly 
presei ibe poison to all his patients, he cannot be justly punished, 
but is answerable only to God. Swift. 

He cannot think ambition more justly laid to their charge, 
than to other men, because that would be to make such go- 
vernment answerable for the errour* ofhuman nalur^. Swift. 

3. Correspondent. 

It was but such a likeness as an imperfect glass doth give, 
answerable enough in some features and colours, but erring in 
others. Sidney. 

The daughters of Atlas were ladies, who, accompanying such 
as c.unc to he registered among the worthies, brought forth 
children answer aide in quality to those that begot then*, Ridcgh. 

4. Proportionate; suitable. 

Only add 

Deeds to thy knowledge answerable ; add faith, 

Add virtue, psitvnce, temperance ; addlo\e 

By name to v 01110 call’d charity, the soul 

Of all the rest. A HI ton. 

5. Suitable; suited. 

The following, by certain estates of men, answerable to that 
*\hieli a great person himself professeth, as of soldiers to him 
that hath been employed in the wars, hath been a thing well 
taken even in monarchies. Bacon. 

If answerable style I can obtain 

Of my celestial patroness. Milton. 

6 . Equal : equivalent. 

There he no kings who«c inean v s arc answerable unto qfchcr 
men’s desires. Ralegh. 

7. Relative; correlative. # 

That, to every petition for things needful, there should In* 
some answerable sentence of thanks provided particularly to 

f‘ollow r , is not requisite. Hooker. 

A'nswerajjly. adv. [from answerable.] In due pro- 

portion ; with proper correspondence ; suitably. 

The broader seas are, if they be entire, and free from itlands, 
they are amwcrably deeper. Hr ere wood on Languages. 

It bears light sorts, into the atmosphere, to a greater or lesser 
height, answerabty to the greater or lesser intcn*ciicss of the 
heat. Woodward. 

A'nswerableness.^ n. s. [from answerable.] The 
quality of being answerable. Diet. 

To shew therefore the correspondency and answcrablencss 
which is between this bridegroom and his spouse, &c. 

Harmar , Tram l. of Beza, p. 196. 

A'nswerer. w. s. [from answer.] 

1. He that answers ; he that speaks in return to what 
another has spoken. # 

I know your mind, and ] will satisfy it, neither will I do it 
like a niggardly answerer going no further than the bounds of 
the question. Sidney. 
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2 . He that manages the controversy against one that 
has written first. 

It is very unfair in any writer to employ ignorance and ma- 
lice together ; because it gives his answerer double work. 

Swift. 

ANT. n. s. [oeomfct. Sax. which Junius imagines, not 
without probability, to have been first contracted 
to temfc, and then softened to ant.] An eminct ; a 
pismire. A small insect that lives in great numbers 
together in hillocks. 

We’ll set thee to school to an ant, to teach thcc there’s no 
lab’ring in the winter. Shakspeare. 

Mcthinks, all cities now but ant-hills are, 

Where when the acveral labourers l see 
For children, house, provision, taking pain. 

They’re all but ants , carrying <^igs, straw, and grain. Donne. 

Learn each small people’s genius, policies; 

The anfs republiek, and the realm ot bees. Tope. 

A'nt-bear. 11. s . [from ant and bear.] An animal 
that feeds on ants. 

Di\ers quadruped* feed upon insects; and some live wholly 
upon them ; as two sorts of tumamJuas upon ants, which 
therefore are called in English ant-bears. 

A'ni-hill, or hillock. w. 5. [from ant ami hill.] 
The small protuberances of earth in which ants 
make their nests. • 

Put blue flowers inta an ant-hill, they will be stained with 
red; because the ants drop upon them their stinging iiquour, 
which hath the effect of oil of vitriol. Ray. 

Those who have seen unt-fuUoekx, have easily perceived those 
small heaps of corn about their nests. Addison. 

A n’t. A contraction for and it 9 or rather and if it\ 
as, an't please you ; that is, and if it please you. 
ANTAGONISM.# n.s. Contest. Sec Antagony. 

Antagonist.'!'' n. s. [Gf. xvlaycuvirrr, Fr. antagonist?.] 

1. One who contends with another ; an opponent. It 
implies generally a personal and particular op- 
position. 

Our antagonists in these controversies may have met w ith 
some not unlike to Ithacius. Hooker . 

WUit was set before him, 

To heave, pull, draw, and break, he still perform’d, 

None daring to appear antagonist. Milton. 

If is not fit, that the history of a person should appear, till 
the prejudice both of his antagonists and adherent* be softened 
anil subdued. Addison . 

2. Contrary. 

The short elul> consi*t% of those who sye under five feet; 
ours is to be composed of such as*arc above six. These wc 
look upon as the two extremes and antagonists of the species ; 
considering all these as neuters, who till up the middle space. 

• jlddnot!. 
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3. In anatomy, the an/agonist is that muscle which 
counteracts some others. 

A reluxation of a muscle must, produce a spasm in its antago- 
nist, because the equilibrium is destroyed. Arbuthnat. 

AntagonTstjck.# adj. [from antagonist.] Con- 
tending as an antagonist. 

It may be too, i’ the ordinance of nature ; 

Their \ alonrs arc not yet so combatant, 

Or truly antagonist irk, as to fight, . ^ 

But inav admit to hear of some di\isions 
Of fortitude, inaj put ’em otf their quarrel. 

B.Jomon , Magn. Lady. 
To Anta'goijize. v. n. [aYIi and aywi^u.] To con- 
tend against another. Diet. 

A NT AG ON Y. # n. s. £*$ and dywta.] Contest, 
opposition. 

For others born idolaters, the moral reason of their dan* 
gcrous keeping, and the incommunicable ant agony dial > 
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between Christ nnd Belial, will be sufficient to enforce the 
commandment of those two inspired reformers, Ezra and Nehe- 
miali, to put un idolater as well under the Gospel, 

Milton, Doct. and Dis. of l)it\ i. 8. 

Akta'lgick.'I' a df [Fr. antalgique , from aVli, against, 
anti pain.] That which softens pain ; 

anodyne. 

ANT AN AC LA f SIS. n. s. [Lat. from &ilaui*n\a.< 7 ir, 
from dylav&kXolu, to drive back.] 

1. A figure in rholorick, when the same word is re- 
peated in a different, if not in a contrary significa- 
tion ; as, In thy youth learn some craft, that in old 
age thou mayst get thy living without craft. Craft, 
in the first place, signifies science or occupation ; 
in the second, deceit or subtil tv. 

2. It is also a returning to the matter at the cud of a 
long, parenthesis ; as, Shall that heart, (which does 
not only feel them , bid hath all motion of his life 
placed in them,) shall that heart, I say , &c. 

Smith , Rhctorick . 

AjfTAPHRom'TicK.^ adj. [Fr. antaphroditique , from 
djji, gainst, and 7\$p3»r*, Venus.] That which is 
efficacious aguiiist the venereal disease, 

Antapople'ctick. adj. [aV;l, against,* and «Vo5tX>;|k, 
an apoplexy.] Good against.au apoplexy. 

Anta'rctick. adj. [df; 1, against, and xfxVty, the bear, 
or northern constellation.] The southern pole, so 
called, as opposite to the northern. 

Downward as far as antar click. Milton, 

They that had sail’d from near th’ antarctic pole. 

Their treasure safe, ami all their vessels whole, 

In sight of their dear country ruin’d be, 

Without the guilt of either rock^or sea. Walter. 

A Ntarthri'ti c k . if adj. [ F xlhntarthritique, dvt, agni nsf , 
and dfijrg i?i$, the gout.] Good against the gout. 

Antasthma'tick. adj. [from M and £*%ua.] Good 
against the asthma. 

A'NTE. A Latin particle signifying before , which is 
frequently used in compositions; as, antediluvian , 
before the flood; antechamber , chamber leading 

into another apartment. 

A'nteact. n. s. [from ante and act.'] A former act. 

ANTEAMimtA'Trotf. ti. s. [from mite and ambulatio , 
Lat.] A walking before. Diet. 

Axteceda'xeous. fc adj. [from anlceede.] Going 
belore ; preceding. * 

Admit thut, which as capable of antccnUnieon* proof may be 
Jjresupposcd. B;trvou\ Sennon.1, ii. 407. 

To AN'rECE'DE, v. n. [fioin ante, belong afid redo, 
to go.] To precede; to go before. 

It seems consonant to reason, that the fnbrick of the 
world cud not long ante cede its motion. Hale. 

Antece'dence. ti. s. [from anteccdc .] The act or 
state of going before ; precedence. 

It is impossible that mixed bodies can 1 m; eternal, because 
there is necessarily a pre-existence of the simple bodies, and 
an antecedence of their constitution preceding the existence of 
mixed bodies. Hale. 

Anteck'dency.* w. i. The state of going before. 

TlitTC can be no multitude without one, but one may be 
without a multitude ; for unity is before any multiplied 
number. Which antecedency of unity, in the same place, he 
[Dionysius] applieih unto the Deity. Fotherby, Atheom . p. 308. 

Antecedent, adj. antecedent, Lat. 

r. Qoing before; preceding. Antecedent is used, I 
think, only with regard to time; precedent , with 
regard both to time and place. 
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To assert, that God looked upon Adam’s fall as ft sin, and 
punished it, when, without uny antecedent sin of his, it was 
impossible for him not to fall, seems ft thing that highly re- 
proaches essential equity and goodness. South. 

2. It has to before the tiling which is supposed to 

follow. 

Mo one is so hattiy as to say, God is in his debt ; that ho 
owed him a nobler being : for' existence must be antecedent to 
merit. , # Cottier. 

DiiJ the blood first exist, antecedent to the formation of tin 
heart But that is to set the cUbct before the cause. Bentley. 

Antecedent, n. s. [antecedent, Lat.] 

1. That which goes before. 

A duty of so mighty an influence, that it is indeed the neces- 
sary antecedent , if not also the direct cause of a sinner’s return 
to God. South. 

2. In grammar, the noun to which the relative is 
subjoined ; as, the man who conics hither. 

Let him learn the right joining of substantives with adjectives, 
the noun with the verb, and the relative with the antecedent. 

Asvham. 

3. In logick, the first proposition of an entliymeme 
or argument, consisting only of two propositions. 

Conditional or hypothetical propositions are those whose, 
■jarts are united In the conditional particle if; as, if the sun 
>u fixed, the earth must move : if there be no fire, there 
will be 110 smoke. The first part of these propositions, or that 
wherein the condition is contained, is called the antecedent, 
the other is called the coiiwjiirnf. r Watt*, Logick. 

Antece df.xtly. adv. [from antecedent.] I11 the 
state of antecedence, or going before: previously. 

We consider him ant reed, nliy to hk creation, while he yet 
lay in the barren womb of noliiing, and only iu the number of 
possibilities. South. 

ANTECESSOR.* n. s. [Latin.] 

x. One* who goes before, or leads another; the prin- 
cipal. Diet. 

The successor seldom prosecuting his antecessor s devices. 

Sir K. Sandy*, State of Religion. 

Search the reports of the pope’s own rolls : undoubtedly 
they would receive the same answer which popes in former 
times have had, and with the same quick dispatih that our 
anUrcssors in this case have thought to be requisite. 

Ld. Northampton, Proceed, against Garnet, sign. Ilh. 4. 

*Tis certainly derived to them by their anteccssour*. 

Hammond on the Festival* of the Church. 

2. A prepossessor ; one that possessed the land before 
the present possessor. 

'fhe antecessor was most commonly he that possessed the 
kjpds iii king Edward’s time before the conquest. Brady, Gloss. 

Antechamber, n. s. [from ante before, and chamber ; 
it is gepprally written, improperly, anti chamber.] 
The chamber that leads to the chief apartment. 

The empress has the antichumbers past, 

Ami this way inoscsr with a disorilcr’d haste. Drydeu. 

His antichamber , ami room of audience, are little square 
chambers wainscoted. . Addison. 

A'nteciiapel.# s. [ante atul chapel.] Thatpart of 
the chapel through which the passage is to the 
choir or body of it. 

I presume he afterwards altered Iris directions, with regard 
to the place of interment ; for he was buried on the south hide 
of the ante-chapel of Trinity College chlnpcL 

Warton , Life of Bathurst, p. 1 90. 

ANTECURSOR. n. s. [Latin.] One who runs 
before. Diet. 

To ANted ATE.' f* v . a. [from ante and do, datum, 
Lat.] 

1. To dale earlier than the real-time, so as to confer 
a fictitious antiquity. 

Now thou hast lov’d me one whole day. 

Tomorrow when thou k*a\’fct, what wiljt thou say? 
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Will thou then antedate some new-made vow, 

Or say, that now 

We are not just those persons, whjch we were? 

Donne's Poem , p. 4 . 

By readipg* a. man does, as it wcr$ # antedate his life, and 
makes himself contemporary with the ages past. Cottier. 

2. To take something before the proper time. 

You need not thank me, Conon; in your love 
You antedated what I can do for you ; * 

And I, in gratitude, am tiound to this, 

And am to much more. # 

Beaumont and Ft. Queen of Corinth , iii. r. 

An antedated and diseased old age of riot and drunkenness. 

* Spencer on Prodigies, p. j 75 . 

Our joys below it can improve, 

And antedate the bliss above. Pope. 

A'ntedate.# n. s. [from the verb.] Anticipation. 

Why hath not my soul these apprehensions, these presages, 
these changes, those antedates, those jealousie^, those sus- 
picions of a sin, as well as my body of a sickness r * 

Donne's Devotions, p. 10. 

Antedilu'vian. adj. [from ante before, and diluvium , 
n deluge.] * 

1. Existing before the deluge. 

During the time of the deluge, all the stone and marble of 
the antediluvian earth were totally dissolved. « Woodward. 

2. Delating to tilings existing before the deluge. 

The text intends only the line of Seth, conduceublc unto the 
genealogy of our Saviour, and the antediluvian chronology. 

• Brown, Yulg. F.rr. 

Antedilu'vian. w. s. One that lived before the 
flood. 

Wc arc so far from repining at God, that he hath not ex- 
tended the period of our lives to the longevity of the antedilu- 
vians, that wc give him thanks for contracting the days of our 
trial. Ben tie 1/ 

A'nteeoph. n. s. [The etymology is uncertain.] A 
goat with curled or wreathed horns. 

The antelope uiul wolf, both fierce and fell. 

Spenser, F. Q. i. vi. 26 

AnteiaiVan.# ad). [Lat. ant duennas. “ Plinius 

seemidus non tautuin / empus , cpio convenirc Chris- 
tiani soliti fucrint, sod quodammodo e tiani loaon, 
quamvis subobscure, indigitassc videtur, dum ait, 
cos ante Ittcem convenire solitos fuisse, undo Ter- 
tulli&nus cactus Cliristianorum ant due anus ap- 
pellavit.” liohmcri Dissert. Jur. Eccl. Antiq. 1 2ino. 
Ilalae. 1729. p. 35.] Early, before day-light. 

There the Jupiter of exemplary honour and magnificence, 
there the Phosphorus of piety and antcluean devotion. 

Bp. HalFs licm. p. 44. 

All manner of antcluean labourers, who inakft provision for 
the flesh, make the flesh their provision. 

Gaytan , Notes on Don Quid', iii. 6. 

Antemeridian. adj. [from ante, before, and meridian , 
moon.] Before noon. 

Antemf/tick. adj. [*v7i, against, and r.p.w, to vomit.] 
Tliat winch has the power of calming the stomach ; 
of preventing or stopping vomiting. 

Antemu'ndane. 'fadj..[ante 9 before, and mutulus , the 
world.] That which was before the creation of the 
world. 

* The Supreme, 

Great, antemundane Father l Young, Night Th. 5. 

Antenu'mber. w. 5. [from ante and number.] The 
number t^at precedes another. 

Whatsoever virtue is in numbers, for conducing to consent 
of notes, is rather to be ascribed to the antenumber, than to the 
entire number, us that the sound rcturneth alter six, or after 
twelve ; so that the seventh or thirteenth is not the matter, 
but the sixth or the twelfth. Bacon . 
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A'ntepast. 7i. s. [from attic, before, and pasivm, u* 
loud.] A foretaste; something taken before the 
proper time. 

Were we to expect our bliss only in the satiating our appe- 
tites, it might be reasonable, by frequent ante past *, to excite 
our gust for that profuse perpetual meal. Decay of l*iety. 

A'ntepkvult. n. s. [< mlepemiliima , Lat.] The last 
syllable but two, os the syllabic tc in antepenult : a 
term of grammar. 

AntkpileVfick. adj. [«YIl and i7rix»nji{.] A medi- 
cine against convulsions. 

That bezoar is antidotal, lapis judaieus diurctical, coral ante - 
pitvptical, w r e will not deny. Brown, Vutg. Err . 

To A'ntepone. «t. a. \antepono, Lat.] To set one 
thing before another; to prefer one thing to un- 
other. • Diet. 

Ante predicament, n. s. [antepredicamenlnm, Lat.] 
Something to be known in the study oflogick, pre- 
viously to the doctrine of the predicament. 

Anteriority'.'}"' n. s. [from anted mu .] Priority; the 
state of being before either in time or sil Nation. 

Our poet could not have seen the prophecy of Isaiah, because 
he lived 100 or 150 years before that prophet; and this aide* 
riority of time makes this passage the more observable. 

• P°pe, Iliad xix. note, v.93. 

Ant r/iuoUR. adj. {anterior, Lat.] (5oing before, 
either with regard fo time or place. 

If that be the anieriour or upper part wherein the senses are 
placed, and that the postcrionr and lower part, which is oppo- 
site thereunto, there is no iuferiour or former part in this ani- 
mal ; for the senses heing placed aUtioth extremes, make both 
ends antcriour , which is impossible. Brown, Vtdg. Err . 

Axtepa'schal.# adj. [from ante and paschal .] Re- 
lating to the time before Easter. 

The dispute w as very cart*, in the church concerning the ob- 
servation of Easter; one point whereof was, coifceruing the 
ending of the ant e-pa schai fast, which both sides determined 
upon the day they kept the festival. Nelson, Fasts and Festivals. 

A'ntekoom.# 7 us. [from ante and room.'] The room 
through which the passage is to a principal .apart- 
ment. 

An ante-room in the Duke’s palace. 

Shokspcarc, T. Gent. Vcr. Stage Dir. 

Antete'mple.# n.s. [from ante and temple.] What 
we now call the nave, was, in the primitive churches, 
the ante-temple. 

Of the ancient churches there was a two-fold division: If 
we take it in the stricter sense, it includes only the fniildings 
within the walls, which were the * narthdk” or ante-temple, 
where the penitents and catechumens stood; the “ uaos” or 
temple, See. Christian Antiquities. i- 229. 

ANTES. s. [Latin.] Pillars of large dimensions 
that support the front of a building. 

Antesto macji. n. s. [from ante, before, and stomach.] 
A cavity which leads into the stomach. 

In birds there is no mastication or comminution of the meat 
iu the mouth ; but it is immediately swallowed into a kind of 
anlestoiuai h, w hicli I have observed’ in piscivorous birds. Ray, 

To A'nteveut.# v. a. [Lat . anteverto.] To prevent* 

To ant evert some great danger to the publick* to OUTStlw, 
to our friend, we may and must disclose our knowledge of a 
close wickedness. Bp. I last. Cafes of Conscience, Add . C.3. 

It is high time to mourn for the ante verting of a threatened 
vengeance. Bp. Hall, Bam. p.157. 

Antiielmi'ntiuck.'P ad/* [I‘T* anthelmintiquc, JiV, 
against, and u worm.] That which kills 

worms. 

A nilivhi inthicks, or contrary to worms arc things which are 
known by experience to kill them, as oils, or honey taken uj>on 
an empty stomach. Arbuthnot. 
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A'NTIIEM.^ oks. a hymn sung in alter- 

nate parts, and should therefore be written anthym , 
Or. Johnson says ; but neither the etymology,, nor 
the orthography, which he proposes, is correct. 
Anthem is the Sax. antejin, which is written by 
Chaucer antem , and in the Prompt. Par. antym ; 
and corresponds to the Gr. aShpcovia, and the Fr. 
antienne , i. c. alternate singing. Sec Antiphon.] 
A holy song ; a song performed as part of divine 
service. 

God Moses first, then David did inspire, 

To Compose anthems for his heavenly quire. Denham. 

There is no passion that is not finely expressed in those parts 
of rhe inspired writings, which are proper for divine songs and 
northerns. Addison .. 

A'nthem-wise.# adv. AFcording to the planner ol 
singing anthems; that is, alternately. Sec Anti- 
phon. 

Several quires, placed one over against another, and taking 
the \oice In catches, anthem-wise , give great pleasure. 

Baron, Ess. xxxvii. 

A'ntuemis.^ n. s. [In Botany.] Camomile. 

The anthemh, a small hut glorious flower, 

Scarce rears his head ; \et has a giant’s tower. Tate's Cowley. 

ANTHOLOGY.- f ' n. s. [a\5oAe^, from a 

flower, and Asyac* to gather.] 

1 . A collection of flowers. 

2 . A collection of devotions in the Greek church. 

3 . A collection of poems. 

This clause, (w 5 s p*. yjmv ) which is omitted in (’lemons 
Alexandrians, is found notwithstanding both in Diogenes 
Laertius, in his life, and also in the anthology. 

I 'errand. Love ATc/anchuh/, p. 334. 
They are very different from the simple sepulchral inscrip- 
tions of the ancient 1, of which ttfat of Meleager on his wife, in 
the Greek anthology, is a model and master-piece. 

Dr. JVarton , Ess. on Cope, ii. 472. 

Antholo'oic'U,.# adj. Relating to an anthology. 
A'nthony’s rrrti\ n. s. A kind of erysipelas. 

A' XT: 111 AX. tus . a burning coal,] A scab 

or blotch i bat is made by u corrosive humour, 
which burns the skin, and occasions sharp pricking 
pains* a cnrhunqlc. Quincy. 

AnthropoTooy. n. s. [from ’’v5pu t£p, man, and 
to discourse.] The doctrine of anatomy ; the 
doctrine of the form and structure of the body of 
man. 

ANTHKOPOMO'irPinTKt }'' 77 . S. [xvfya 7 ro/xo^oj.] One 
who believes a human form in the Deity; one of a 
sect who attributed to God the form of the human 
body. 

It was the opinion of the anthropomorphites, that God had 
all the parts ol a man, and that we arc in this sense made ac- 
cording to liis image. More, Conj. Cubh. p.m. 

Christians as w’dl as Turks have had whole sects contending 
that the Deity was corporeal mid of human shape, though few 
profess themselves anthropomorphites, yet we may find many 
amongst the ignorant, of that opinion. I,oeke. 

Anthkopomo'hpiiite.^ adj . Relating to the opinions 
of the anthropomorphites. 

Multitudes could swallow the dull and coarse anthropomor- 
phite doctri n es. ( rlan rill's 1 * ra ex. of So uls, ch . 4 . 

Antiirqpo'pathy.'1~ n.s. [ii/^usro:, man, and n ra&of, 
passion, Fr. anutropopalhie. ] The k sensibility of 
man ; the passions of man. 

Two ways then may the Spirit of God be said to he grieved, 
iu Himself, in his Saints; in Himself, by an anthropopathie, as 
we call it; in his Saints by a syinpmhic ; the funner is by way 
«d’ allusion to human passion ami carriage. 

Bp. Hall's Hem. p. io6. 
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ANTHROPO'PHAGL^p n . s. [// has no singular."] 
on man, and (Poi-y <y, to cat.] Man-eaters ; 
cannibals; those that live upon human flesh. 

* The cannibals that each other eat, w J 

The anthropophagi, and men whose heads ] ' 

Do grow beneath their shoulders. Shahspeare, Othello. 

It would make our cannibal Christians ; 

Forbear the mutual eating one another. 

Which they do do, more cunningly than the wild 
Anthropophagi, that snatch only stranger*, ! 

B. Jo ns on. Staple of Xctvs , iii. 2 . 
But our poets have been preceded in the use of 
this word by an eminent old divine. 

Histories make mention of a people called anthropophagi , 
mon-raters. Ti. Gilpin , Serin. before K. Kdw. VI. (1551.) 

Antiihopophaoi'niak. //. s. A ludicrous word, 
formed by Shahspcare fr< in anthropophagi 9 for the 
sake of d formidable sound. 

Go, knock, and call; he’ll speak like an aiithropophaginian 
unto thee'; knock, I say. Shakspvare. 

Anthropo'phauy. 71. s. [cL9-£W7r(§p, a man, and 
to eat.] The quality of eating human flesh, or man- 
eating. 

Upon domlcr foundations was raised the anthropophagi / of 
Diomcdes hi* horses. Brown , Vufg. Trr. 

ANTHROPOhOiMiY. n. s. [ou&fwur©', man, and <ropia 9 
wisdom.] The knowledge of the nature of man. 
AnthypnoTtck.^ adj. [Fr.. anthypnotiqne, from a w I, 
against, and 5vrj^ f sleep.] That which has the 
power of preventing sleep; that which is efficacious 
against a lethargy. 

Anttiypochondri'ack. adj. [from aY/1, against, and 
In Toxovfyl*K@>.] Good against liypochondriack ma- 
ladies. 

AN 1 IIYPCy PllORA. 71 . s. [»VJi/5ro^of«.] A figure 
in rlietorick, which signifies a contrary illation, or 
inference, and is when an objection is refuted or 
disproved by the opposition of a contrary sentence* 

S/n i th V R he tot id. 

Antiiystl/rick. adj. [from AvV, against, und 2rcf@p.] 
Good against liystericks, 

ANTI. [aVK.] A particle much used in composition 
with words derived from the Greek, and signifies 
contrary to ; as, ant monarchical, opposite to mo- 
narchy. 

AntiaVid.^ n.s. [from civil, and avidus, sour.] Con- 
trary to sourness ; alkalis. 

Oils iu-c antiaeids, so far as they blunt acrimony; hut as they 
are hard of digestion, they produce acrimony ofunother sort. 

Arbuthnot . 

AntiaVjd.# adj. Contrary to sourness. 

All animal diet is alkalescent or antiacid. Arbuthnot. 

A'n ti ai^ostlk. ti. s. [from an*, agaiftsit 9 and 
apostle. 2 

The cardinals of Rome arc those persons which may be 
fitly .tiled anti-apostles in the Romish hierarchy. 

Potter on the Numb. 666. p.96. 

Axtiarminjan. : & 11 . s. He who opposes theArmi- 
liinns, or Arminianism. Sec Ahminian. 

We are alarmed liy many letters, not only of I$]se Latin, 
hut faUe English too, and many biu I characters rw$ on good 
men, especially on ihe Airti-anninhtnx, who are all, especially 
Dr. Pridcaux, made seditious persons, schismatics, if not here- 
tics. Bp. Bartow's Remains, p. 181. 

Antiarthri'tjcks.# 11 . s. [«v?i and aftymaof.] Medi- 
cines to assuage the gout. Did. 

ANTiciiACHEVncK.'f* adj. [Fr. anticachcdique 9 from 
aiil), against, and ft bad luibit.] Things 

adapted to the cure of a bad constitution. 
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A'ntichamber. n, s. This word is corruptly written 
for antechamber ; which see. 

A NTICHRIST.#//^, [from avu, against, and&trof.] 
The great enemy to Christianity. 

As ye have heard that Antichrist shall come, even now are 
there many antichrists . i John , ii. 1 3 . 

Antichrist , wlficli was conceived in the primitive times, s$w 
the light in Boniface the third, and wus grown to his stature 
and *#/**» in Gregory the Seventh. 

Bp. HntCs {{on. of the Marr. Clergy, 3. $ 6. 

Antichristian, adj. [from Art, against, and xfin- 
av<gp.] Opposite to Christianity. 

That despised, abject, oppressed sort of men, the ministers, 
whom the world would make antichristian , and so deprive them 
of heaven. South. 

Antjchr'istian.# ji.s. # He who is an enemy to 
Christianity. • • 

A new hercss, as the antichrixtians and priests of the broaden 
God, would persuade and make their credulous tompany to 
believe. Regers on th •? Creed , l' ref. 

To call them Christian Deists, is a great abuse of language; 
unless Christians were to be distributed into two sorts, 
Christians and No-christians, or Christians and Anti-nhnslians. 

IV ntcr land. Ch , p. 63. 

Antichristian ism. ?/. s. [from antichrist tan.'] Op- 
position or contrariety to Christianity. 

Have we not seen mam, whose opinions have fastened upon 
onf* uuut her the brand *>f untichristinnism ? l)eccn/^f Bu t//. 

ANTtciiittsnA / NiTY'.+ W s. [from antichristian.'] 
Contrariety to Christianity. 

Whether the pope he antichrist, or no, I will not pretend to 
determine ; though, by the bye, he bids fair for that title ; I 
am sure, popery is antichristianiti /. 

Trapp , Popery truly stated , part 1. 

Anti'chkonism. ' f* 7i. s. [«>), against, and 

time.] Deviation from the right order or account 
of time. 

Our chronologies are by transcribing, interpolation, misprint- 
ing, and cr< aping in of autichronnms , now and then strangely 
disordered. Scldcn on Drayton's Polyotb. Song. 4. 

To ANTI'CIPATK. v. a. [anticipo, Lai.] 

1. To take something sooner than another, so as to 
prevent him that conics allcr ; to take first posses- 
sion. 

God hath taken care to anticipate and prevent every man, to 
draw him early into his church ; to give piety the prepossession, 
and so to engage him in holiness. Hammond. 

If our apostle* had maintained such an anticipating principle 
engraven upon our souls before all exercise of reason ; what 
did he talk of seeking the Lord, seeing that the knowledge of 
him was innate and perpetual? • licnticy. 

2. To take up before the time, at which any thing 
might be regularly had. 

I find I have anticipated already, and taken up from Boceaeo, 
before Iconic to him; but I am of the temper of kings, who 
arc for present money, no matter how they pay it. Drydcn. 

3. To foretaste, or take an impression of something, 
which is not yet, as if it really was. 

The life of the desperate equals the anxiety of death, who 
but act the life of the damned, and anticipate the desolations 
of hell. ' Brown, l u/g, Err. 

Why should wc 

Antiapqfa? our sorrows ? *tis like those 

That die for fear of death. Denham. 

4. To prevent any thing by crouding in before it ; to 
preclude. 

Time, thou anlicipat'st my dread exploits ; 

The flighty mi loose never is o’ertook, 

Unless the deed go with it. Shnkxpcaae. 

I am far from pretending to instruct the profession, or 
anticipating their directions to such us are under their govern- 
ment Arbuthnvt. 


Anticipation, w. s. [from anticipate .] 

1. The act of taking up something before its time. 

The golden number gives the new moon four days too late, 
by reason of the aforesaid anticipation , and our neglect of it. 

« t Holder. 

It is not enough to he miserable when the time comes, un- 
less we make ourselves so beforehand, and by anticipation. 

{.' Estrange. 

2. Foretaste. 

If we really live under the hope of future happing, wc slmll 
taste it by way of anticipation and forethought, an image of it 
will meet our minds often, and stay there, as all pleasing ex- 
pectation* do. Atterbury. 

3. Opinion imphmtcd before the reasons of that ('pi- 
nion can be known. 

The east and west, the nortlpanrf south, have the same w//i- 
cipation ccflicerning one Supreme Disposer of things. Sf/Hi >1 cflei l . 

What nation is there, that, without any teaching, iia\ c not 
a kind of anticipation, or preconce ives! notion of a Deify ? 

Dcrham . 

Anticipator.# n. s. [Lnt. anticipator. This word 
occurs in Co! grave, under antieijan*."] A pre- 
venter; a forestaller. 

AntiVuutory.# adj. [from anticipate.'] That which 
lakes up something before its time. 

Prophecy, being an aidicipatory history, it is sufficient that 
it t-poak according to the usual huiguaei* of historians. 

Mure, Seven Church ts , Pnf. a. 5. 

A'NITCK. adj. [probably from antiquum, ancient, as 
things out of use appear oid.J Odd; ridiculously 
wild ; buffoon in gesticulation. 

Wlmt ! dares the slave 
Come hither cover’d with an anheffnee, 

And fleer and scorn at our solemnity? 

v Sha/ispearc, Rom. and Jut. 
Of all our an/ivk sights, ami pageantry. 

Which English idiot s run in crouds to .see. Drydcn. 

The prize was to be conferred upon the whistler, that could 
go through his time without laughing, though provoked by the 
an lick postures of a merry Audrt w, who wa> to play tricks. 

Addison, 

A'xtu;k.'}~ n . s . • 

1. He that plays antieks; he that Ubcs odd gesticula- 
tion; a bn flbon ; the antieks or tricks themselves. 

Within the hollow crown. 

That roumb the mortal temples of n king, 

Keeps death his court; and there the antic 1 ; sits, 

^coiling his state. ShaXspcarc* 

If you should smile, he Crow s impatient.-** 

Fear not, my lord, we can contain ourselves. 

Were he the veriest untick in the world. Shut. r peart • 

Weyannot feast \011r eves with masks and reul , 

Or courtly antieks : the sad sports we riot in. 

Are tales of lough ten fields. 

Beau w. and Ft. Laics if Candy, Hi. I. 

2. Odd appearance. 

A work of rich entail, .uul curious mold, 

Woven with a, dirks, and wild imager 1. Spenser, F. Q. 

For e\’n at first reflection she espies 
Such to\s, Mkh antieks. and such vanities, 

As she retires and shrinks tor shame and fear. Davies . 

'That there he lit ami proper texts of Scripture every where 
painted, [in the Church,] und tli.ir alljthe painting be grave and 
reverend, not with light colours or foolish antieks. 

Herbert , Country Parson , eh* 13, 

To A'NTicic. j- v. a. [from antic/;.] To make antick. 

• Mine own tongue 

Splits what it speaks ; the wild disguise hath almost 
Antickt us all. Shakspvare. 

Some, (grosser pride than which, think I, no passed 
might shame,) 

By art abusing nature, heads of antickt hay re doe frame. 

Warner, Albion's Eng, p. zia* 
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A / NTicKLY-*f“ tuTv. [from antick.] In an antick man- 
nor ; with odd postures, wild gesticulations, or fan- 
ciful appearance. ^ 

^ Scrambling, outfacing, fashion-mongring l*>vs 
X hat Ivc, anil cog, and flout, deprave, and slander, 

(fo ant'wkly , and shew an outward hidcousness 

And speak ofhalf a dozen dangerous words. Shahs jx are. 

We had not rode above half a mile further, when lo ! a 
Persian antiekty habited, out of a poetic rapture, (for the Per- 
sians are for the most part poets,) sung oiu* welcome. 

Sir T. Herbert , Trav. p, 118. 

ANTICLIMAX, n. s. [from dull and xXiuai.'] A 
sentence in which the last part expresses something 
lower than the first. 

A certain figure, which was unknown to the ancients, is 
called by some an anticlimax* Addison, 

Tins distich is frequently mentioned as an ex- 
ample. 

Next comes Dalhoiissev flic great god of w ar. 

Lieutenant col’nel to the carl of Mur. 

Anticonstitu'tioxai..* adj. [from am and constitu- 
tional.] Against the constitution. , 

Nothing can be mo r e easy than the creation of uu antiromti- 
tutimnl dependency of the two houses of parliament on the 
Crown will be in that case. Folingbrohe on Parties, Lett. 19. 

Anticon vi/lsi ye. adj. [front av/*, against, and convul- 
sive."} Good against convulsions. 

Whatsoever produces ail inflammatory disposition in the 
blood produces the asthma, as ant icon ruts toe medicines. FI oyer 

ACNTICOR. n. $. [from dull, against, and cor , the 
heart.] A preternatural swelling of a round figure, 
occasioned by a sanguine and bilious humour, and 
appearing in a horse's breast, opposite to his heart. 
An anticor may kill a horse, unless it be brought to 
a suppuration by good remedies. Furrier's Did . 

AVitcosmetick.# adj. [^tj and xo<jpitTi*Q$.] Des- 
tructive of beauty. 

I would have him apply his anlieuxmeiich wash to the painted 
Face of female beauty. Lyttelton . 

A'nti court.* adj. [aim, against, and court.’] In op- 
position to the court. 

The anticourt party courted him at such a rate, that lie 
feared it might create a jealousy elsew here. Rercsby,Mem. p.15 3 . 

AnticoVrtieu. ti. s. [from dull, against, and courtier.'] 
One that opposes the court. 

Anticuea'tok.* m. s. [from «wti, against, and crea- 
tor.] One that opposes thb creator or maker. 

Let him aj«k the author of those toothless satires, who was 
the maker, or rather the anticreator, of that universal foolery* 

Milton, Apot. for ,S meet yvi. 

Antidotal, adj. [from antidote.'] That which has 
the quality of an antidote, or the power of counter- 
acting poison. 

That hezoar is antidotal wc shall not deny. _ Frown. 
Animals that can innoxiously digest these poisons, become 
antidotal to the poison digested. Brown , Vulg. Err. 

Anti dotary.# adj. [Fr. antidotal tef] Serving for 

a counterpoison ; treating of counterpoisons. 

Cofgravc. 

To A'NTIDOTE.#^.**. [Fr. antidote r, to furnish with 
preservatives, to preserve by antidotes. Cotgrave.] 
With this nosegay of rue and wormwood antidote thyself 
against the idolatrous infection of that strange woman’s breath, 
whose lips )et drop as an honey-comb. * 

More, against Idolatry, ch, 10. 
Either they were first unhappily planted in some place 
of ill and vicious education, w r hcrc tne devil and his agents in- 
fused such diabolical filth and poison into their hearts, that no 
discipline or a4 v ><’c, no sermons or sacraments, could ever 
after antidotes work it out. South, Scrm. vi. 367. 


How I blosa night’s consecrating shades, 

Which to a temple turn an universe ; * 

Fill us with great ideas, full of heaven, 

And antidote the pestilential earth. Young, Night Th. 9. 
AVjtdote. 71. s. [dvltiol<&>, antidottts % L«t. a thing 
given in opposition to something else.] A medicine 
given to expel the mischiefs of another, as of poison. 
'* Quincy. 

Trust not the physician, 

His Mitulotes are poison, and nc slays 

More than you rob. Shahspcarc. 

What fool would believe that antidote delivered by Picrius 
against the sting of a Scorpion ? To sit upon an ass, with one’s 
face towards his tail. Frown, Vulg. Err. 

Poison will w ork against the stars : beware ; 

For every meal an antidote prepare. Dry den, Juv. 

ANTiuYSENTE'iucK.*f" adj. ( [from aVS, against, and 

dysetiterja , a bloody flux, Fr. antidysenterique .] 
Good against the bloody flux. 

A'ntient',# &c. Sec Ancient, &c. 
Antientuusia'stick.* adj. Opposing enthusiasm. 
According to the antienthusiuslich poet’s method. Shaftesbury . 

Anti episcopal.# adj. Adverse to episcopacy. 

Had I gratified their antic piscupat faction at first, m this point, 
with im consent, ami sacrificed the ecclesiastical government 
and revenues to the furv of their covetousness, ambition, and 


revenge, I believe the} would then have found no colourable 
necessity of raising an army to fetch in and punish delinquents. 
f K. Charles /. Elk. Fas. ch. 9. 

As for their principles, takc^jthcni as I find them laid down 
by the dnticpiscojml writers. Jfr. 1 lichen, 30 th Jan. Scnn.p.l 7. 
AVitface.* ft. 9. Opposite face. 

The third is your soldier’s fact, a menacing and astounding 
face, that looks broad and big : the grace of this face consist- 
ed! much in a beard. The antifacc to this, is your lawyer's 
face, u contracted, subtile, and intricate liicc, &c. 

F.JoNo jh, Cjvth. lie 1 ' 

Antifana'tick.* 7i. s . An enemy to Amalie k>. 


What fanatick, against whom he m> often inveighs, could 
more presumptuously affirm whom the comfbrUr hath em- 
powered, than this antifanatick , as he would be thought l 

Milton , Notes on (infth's Sermon. 

Antii’e'jirile. - ^ adj. [from dull, against, and febris, 
a fever, Fr. antifebrile.] Good against fevers- 3 

Antifebrile medicines cheek the ebullition. Flayer . 

Antifla'tterino.* adj. Opposite to flattering. 

Satire is a kind of antiftattering glass, which shews us no- 
thing but deformities in the objects wc contemplate in it. 

Dclany , Obscrv. on Ld. Orrery, p. 144. 

Anti hystf/rick. # n.s. [from the Fr. adj. antihystc - 
rique.] A medicine good against hyslericks,. 

It raiseth the spirits, and is an excellent antihystc rich, not 
less innocent than potent. Bp. Berkeley, Sirxs, 99. 

Antihystericks are undoubtedly serviceable in madness arising 
from somo sorts of spasniodick disorders. Baltic on Madness. 

Antilo'garithm. ?i. 5. [from dv J», against^ and loga- 
rithm.] The complement of the logarithm , of a 
fine, tangent, or secant ; or the difference of that 
logarithm from the logarithm of ninety degrees. 

Chambers. 

Anti'logy. 71. s. [dvh\ 9 y[<x.] A contradiction be- 
tween any words and passages in an authour. Diet. 

Anti'loquist. 71. s. [from d*% against,. imd loquor, 
to speak. A contradictor. ^ Diet* 

Anti'loquy.# 71. $. Noticed by Mr. Boucher as an 
old word, denoting preface , proem , or perof m atim ; 
and therefore ought to be written aTticlaquy ; and in 
the dictionary of Cockeram, antiloquy is said to be 
term which stage-players use, called their cue." 
This probably meant rehearsal or previous recita- 
tion, antcloquium. 


14 
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Antimagi'stbical.# a$. [from £vli, and magistricaU ] 
Against the office of a magistrate. 

It would have been impossible for the Christian religion to 
have made such a spread in the world, at least, to have gained 
any countenance from the civil power, had it owned such an - 
timagistrical assertions, either by its own avowed principles, or 
by the practice of its primitive possessors. South , Serm. v. 361. 

Antijman/acal. # adj. [_£th, aiul pavia.'] Good agairfct 
madness. 

With respect to vomits, it may seem almost hcrctical^to im- 
peach their antimaniacal virtues. Hattie on Madness. 

AVriMAsguic.# n. s, [Awordoffreement usage in the 
seventeenth century. It may have denoted a 
masque in contradistinction to the principal masque, 
ccrti, and masque ; or preceding it, ante and masque; 
or a masque of antic fo. 

Let anti masques not be long ; they have been c^mmpnly of 
foolcs, satvrs, baboons, wild-men, antiques, beasts, See. moving, 
and the like. Bacon, Ess. of Masques a nd^Trtumphs. 

On the scene he thrusts out first an antimasque of buglicars. 

'Milton, Answ. to Eik. lias. xx. 

Anti ministerial.# adj. Opposing the ministry or 
administration of the country. Sec Administra- 
tion and Ministry. • 

If I say any tiling anti ministerial , you will tell me you know 
the reason. Grays Letters. 

AntimonaRcuical.*}* adj. [from £ against, and 
pLOvuo/ ix, government by a single person, Iy. anti- 
monarquiqu*\ Formerly written antimonartfiial, as 
in Heresby’s Memoirs, p. 148., a peevish antimo- 
mtrekial fellow;” in which also monmehial occurs, 
p. 1 2 r., “ w liether the government should be monar- 
chial or republican. Milton uses monarchal , but in 

a different sense, Burke also writes monarch ial. 
Works, ii. 291.] Against government by a single 
person. 

When he spiul the statue of King Charles in the middle of 
the croud, and most of the kings ranged over their heads, lie 
concluded that an anlimonarchieal assembly could never choose 
such a place. * Addison. 

AntimonaRch icai.ness. ft. j p. [from anf {monarchical. ] 
The quality of being an enemy to regal power. 

Anti monaR thick.# adj. The same as antimonar- 
chicul. 

Those who are of antimonarchwk principles, have been de- 
sirous to maintain, that the beheading of K. Charles was as 
lawful ns the opposition made to K. James. %• 

Jtp. Benson * 10th Jan. Serm. 

Anti mo'n a rci i jst.# n. s. An enemy to monarchv. 
Monday, a terrible raging wind happened, w hiah did much 
hurt. Dennis Bond, a great Oliverian and anti monarchist , died 
on that day; and then the devil took bond for Oliver’s appear- 
f‘wc. Life of A. Wood. p. 115. 

AntimoRial. adj. [from antimony.'] Made of anti- 
mony" 1 * having the qualities of antimony ; relating 
to antimony. 

They were got out of the reach of antimonial fumes. Grew. 
Though antimonial cups prepar’d with art, 

Their force to wine through ages should impart ; 

This dissipation, this profuse ex pence, n 

Nor shrinks their site, nor wastes their -stores immense. 

Blapkmorc. 

A'NTImuNY.^ w. $. [The stibium of the ancients, 
by the Greeks called njUAU. The reason of its 
modern denomination is referred to Basil Valentino, 
a German monk; who, as the tradition relatCsS, 
having thrown some of it to the hogs, observed, 
that, after it had purged them heartily, they iimm£ 
cliately fattened ; and therefore, he imagined, Jiis 

• fellow monks would be the better for a like dose. 
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The experiment, however, succeeded so ill, that they 
all died of it; and the medicine was thenceforward 
called antimoine; antimonk. This etymology, given 
by l)r. Johnson, is wluit Furctierc relates; and is 
of a romantick rather than a serious cast. From 
being found in the mines of all metals, it is probable 
that its denomination may have arisen from xvu and 
poko;, i. e. not confined to one thing, in opposition 
to one. See Morin, Diet. Ktym. Fr. et Gr. One 
of our old dictionaries cites Arab, all mad. J 

Antimony is a mineral substance, of a metalline na- 
ture, having all the seeming characters of a real 
metal, except fhallcabilit}' ; and may be called a 
semimetal, being Si fossile glebe of some undeter- 
mined pietal, combined* with a sulphurous and 
stony substance. Mines of all metals afford it: that 
in gold mines is reckoned best. It has also its own 
mines in Hungary, Germany, and France. Its 
texture is full of little shining veins or thready like 

0 needles; brittle as glass. Sometimes veins of a 
ml or golden colour are intermixed, which is called 
male antimony ; that without them being denominated 
female antimony. It fuses ill the fire, though with 
some difficulty; and dissolves more easily in water. 
“It destroys and dissipates all metals fused with it, 
except gold ; and is therefore useful in refining. It 
is a common ingredient in speculums, or burning 
concaves ; serving to give lh$m a finer polish. It 
makes a part in bell metal ; and renders the sound 
more clear. It is mingled with tin to make it more 
hard, white, and sound ; and with lead in the cast- 
ing of printers’ letters, Vo render them more smooth 
and firm. It is a general help in the melting of 
metals, and especially in casting of cannon balls. In 
pharmacy, it is used under various forms, and with 
various intentions, chiefly as an emctick. Chambers . 

Antimony is of u growth while colour, and moderately bril- 
liant; when combine*! with •mlphnr In the earth, it forms an 
ore of antiinori) commonly called crude antimony. Parkinson. 

AntimoRalist.# ft. a A11 enemy to morality. 

There i> a sect of anti moralists, who have our Hobbes uml 
the lYcmh duke do la Korhcfoucuult for their leaders. 

Warburlon on Prodigies , p, 26. 

Axtinephri'thk. adj. [from £vii and 

Medicines good against diseases of* the reins and 

O O 

kidnics. 

Antjno^iian.# ft. a [Gr. aiTn and vopos, Fr. tntti- 
nomien.'] • One of the sect called antinomianism. 

That doctrine that holds that the covenant of grace is not 
established upmi conditions end that milling of performance is 
required on man's part to give him an interest in it, hut only 
to believe that ho is justified ; this certainly subverts all the 
motives of u good life. But this is the doctrine of the Atifino- 
mans . South, Scrm . vii. 103. 

Axtivc/mian.# adj. Relating to the sect of the An- 
tinomians. 

It is a mad conceit of our anlinomian hereticks, that God 
sees no sin in his elect ; whereas he notes and takes, more ten- 
derly, their oilcnces than any other. Bp. Hall, Rem. p. *33. 

Antino'mianism.# ft. s . The tenets of those who arc 
called Aiitiuuinians. See Antinomian. 

Anttnomianism began in one minister of this diocese, [Nor- 
wich,] and how much it is spread, I had rather lament thau 
speak. Bp. Hall, Rent. p. 189. 

Anti'nomist.# w. s . He who pays no regard to the 

law. 
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Great offenders this way are the libertines and antinomutt , 
w ho quite cancel the whole law of God, under the pretence of 
Christian liberty. Bp. Sanderson, Senn. 0.310. 

A'NIIMOW.'f' tim i. [from a\ 1 i aiul Fr. 

antinomies A contradiction between two laws, or 
two articles of the same law ; a rule in opposition to 
other rules* 

Antinomies are almost unavoidable in such variety of opinions 
and answers. Baker. 

m If God once willed adultery should be sinful, ami to be pu- 
nished with death, all his omnipotence will not allow him to 
will the allowance that his holiest people might, as it were, by 
his own antinomy, or counterstatute, live uureproved in the 
same fact as he himself esteemed it. 

Milton, Duet, am r D/s. of Divorce, ii. 1. 
Humility, poverty, meanness, ancj wretchedness, are direct 
antinomies to the lusts of the flesh, the lu^ts of the eye, ami 
the pride of life. * Bp, Taylor, (Jr, phemp. p. so. 

Antipa'pal.# adj. [xCt i, mid papal, J Opposing popery. 
He charges strictly his son after him to persevere in that an- 
tipapid schism. Milton, Anno, to Kite. Bus. wvii. 

1 could not well think of putting it under any other pa- 
tronage, than that of the primate of the noblest and best esta- 
blished uniipopal church in the world. 

M. (1 aides, Pap. Supr. Dcd. 

Antipapi'stical.# adj. [from «Vi, and papa.'] Op- 
posing popery. • 

It is pleasant to see how the must anti papistical poet* are 
inclined to canonize their friends.* Jorhn on Mdt. Lycula*. 

Antifa'rallel.* adj, [from avli, 111 \d parallel.] 11 mi- 
ning in a contrary direction. 

The only way for 11s, the successors of these ignorant Gen- 
tiles, to repair those riin.*, to renew the image of God in our- 
selves, which thtfr idolatrous ignorance defaced, must l>e to 
take the opposite course, and to provide our remedy antipa- 
rallcl to their disease. • Hammond, Scent, p. 646. 

A NTi pa it AX. v'ti c k . y adj. »t[from ail 1 an d rry^a w.c; 

Fr. anti par antique.] Efficacious against the pahv. 
Antipathetical. adj. [from aulipatln/.] I laving a 
natural contrariety to any thing. 

The soil is fat and luxurious, and antipathetical to all vciic- 
mOUS creatures, Ifovcl, Vocal To rest. 

Antipathf/ticalness, 71. s. [ fro iq anti path / ii caL The 
quality or state of having a natural contrariety to 
any thing. Diet. 

Antipathf/tick.# adj . [from ailand ttj**?®'.] Of an 
opposite disposition. 

|Ueiug] t\M upon the sle.l:e, a papist and a protest ant in 
froifr, two and two together, being two very disp ‘rate and 
antipalhelick ccAnpaniocs was a v‘cry ridiculous scene of <rnrlty. 

Icon Lit ell. p. 1 jo. 

Antipatiik'tically.# adv. In an antipathetical or 
adverse maimer. , * 

Anti'pathous.^ adj. Adverse; having a natural con- 
trariety. 

Mistress, what point von at? — 

Her lamps are out, yet still she extends her hand. 

As if she saw something avtipnthous 

Unto her virtuous life. Bcnum. and FI. Qn. of Corinth, iii. 2. 
This anlipathous extreme. I hid. pour Plays in One. 

ANTI'PATHY. n. s. [from xvl /, against, and 
feeling; antipathic , Fr.] 

I. A natural contrariety to any thing, so as to shun 
it involuntarily ; aversion ; dislike. It is opposed 
to sytotffotfnj. 

No contraries hold more antipathy, * 

Tlian E^xdHiieh a knave. ’ Shakspenre. 

'lo thfcfhcrhaps might be justly attributed most of the sym- 
pathies and antipathies observable in men . Locke. 1 

2 $ It has sometimes the particle against before the 
' object of antipathy. 
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I had a mortal antipathy against standing armies in times of 
peace ; because I took armies to be hired by the master of the 
family, to keep his children in slavery. ‘ Su ift. 

3. Sometimes to. 

Ask you what provocation I have had? 

The strong antipathy of good to bad. 

When truth, or virtue, an affront .endures,,^ 

( Th* affront is mine, my friend, and should be yours. Pope. 

4. Formerly with ; but improperly. 

Tangible bodies have an antipathy with air ; and any liquid 
bndj», that is more dense, they will draw, condense, and, in 
effect, incorporate. ’ Bacon. 

AST I PERI' STASIS. ?/. s. | from xfliirscltaju, formed 
of avh and ac.iVa.ua.', to stand round.] The op- 
position of a contrary quality, by which the 
quality it opposes becomes heightened or intended ; 
or the action, by which a body attacked by another, 
collect# itselJJ and becomes stronger by such oppo- 
sition : or ail intention of the activity of one qua- 
lity caused by the opposition of another. Thus 
quicklime is set on fire by the allusion of cold water; 
so water becomes wanner in winter than in sum- 
mer; and thunder and lightning are excited in the 
middle region of the air, which is continually cold, 
and all by ant ip* ri stasis. This is an exploded prin- 
ciple in the Peripatclick philosophy. 

Til* anti) mist asi* of age t 

Mon£nflnm*d his am’rous rage. Cowley. 

The/iotous prodigal detest^ovetousness ; yet let him find 
the springs grow dry, which feed his luxury, covetousness shall 
be called in; and so, by a strange unti paint am, prodigality 
sh al I beget rapi no. Decay of Piety. 

Axtipestile'ntiai.. adj. [from xih, against, and pes- 
tilential. ] Efficacious against the infection of tlie 
plague. 

Perfumes correct the air, before it is attracted by the lungs; 
or, rather, antipest den fiat unguents, to .lunoiut the nostrils with. 

Harvey, on the Plague. 

Antiphlogi'stick.# adj. [Fr. anliphlagisti(pu\ Gr. 
xiU and 1 of.] Good against inflammation. 

I soon discovered under wlmt circumstances recourse 

was to be had to the lancet, and the (tali phlogi stick regimen. 

Sir IV. Fur dyer, on the Murid lick Acid , p. 3. 

Antiphlogistic k. : & n . s. A medicine which checks 
inflammation. 

It is both unctuous and penetrating, a powerful antiphlogis- 
lick , and preservative against corruption and infection. 

Bp. Berkeley, Sins, 5 y. 

A'NTIPHON.* n.s. [Gr. afli and <pupy, Fr. anti- 

phone.] 0 

1. The chant or alternate singing in the choirs of 
cathedrals ; distinguished, in the offices of the 
Roman Catliolick worship, from the versicle and 
the response. Several instances occur in thk£ poetry 
of Crashaw. 

Vers. Lord, by thy sweet saving sign, 
liesp. Defend us from our foes and Thine. 

Hymn. The wakeful matins haste to sing, &c. 

Antiphon . All hail, fair tree, 

4 Whose fruit wc be. Crashaw, Poem s, p. 163. 

That simple young prince of Hungary said much less, without 
ring to intention, only reading of course the woftyh of an an- 
ti)))/ one, “ Thou art fair and beautiful, &c.” 

Brevint , Saul and Samuel at Endor, p. 392 . 

A sort of office, or service to »Saint Edmund, consisting of an 
antiphone, vcrsicle, response, and collect. 

Warton , Hitt. Eng. Poet. ii. 56. 

jt. An echo, or response. 

The great synod of Protestant ambassadors that are to meet 
at Hamliorough, which to me sounds like an antiphone to the 
other malign conjunction at Coien. Wotton, Bern* p. 376. 
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Anti'piional.# adj. Relating to the antiphon ; al- 
ternate, 

Antiphnna J singing was first brought into the church of Milan, 
in imitation of the custom of tfie eastern churches. 

Christian Antiquities, ii. 1 1 1 . 
He [Calvin] thought that novelty was sure to succeed, that 
the practice of Antip/innal'c banting wa* superstitious, &c. 

* [Vartan, TTist. Kn<*. Port. iii. 1^4. 

Anti'piional.# //. s. A book of anthems. See An- 
ti PtfONER. • 

We command and charge you that you do command the dean 
and prebendaries of your cathedral church ; the parnin, vicar, 
or curat, and churchwardens of every parish, to bring and de- 
liver unto you all antiphanah, missals, grayles, processionals. 
Sic, Burnet, Ref. li. lire. i. 47. 

Anti'phoner.^ 11. s. [Lat. antiphonarium , Fr. anti - 
phoH,rier % antiphomire A book of anthems, or 
antiphons. # * 

lie Alma Hodemptoris horde sing, 

As cii ldren lered their antiphonere. Chaucer, Prioresses Talc. 
Fiem ii fair anlyphouers of parchnieule l\ nuied with gold. 

[Vartan's Sir T. Pape, p. 5 3 7. 
The anliphanar Is that book which containeth the invitato- 
rie^ f nspoiwirir*, verb's, collects, and whatever is said or 
‘,u tig in 1 lie quire, called the seven hour*, or hrcyiar\. 

Burn, F.ec. lane. 

Ax rmu/NirAL.# adj. The same as Anti phonal. 
Pliny ha* recorded, that it was the custom in his time to 
me a upon a fixed dav laTore light, and to sing a livnn^ in parts 
or b\ turns, to (Mirist as (Jpd: which expression can hardly 
hu\p any other sense put uj>on it, than that they sung in an 
fuliphnwcul wsi\. Wheatley on the Com. Prayer, p. 161. 

AntiViiony.^ n. s. The same as Antiphon. 

Those arc the pretty re*.poii‘*orie*, these are the dear anti- 
phonics, that so bewitched of late our prelates and their chap- 
lains, with the gnodlv echo thev mad**. Mil/on* Armj). 

Alternate psuliuod\ , for its division into two parts, wav com- 
monly called anhp f , >ny. i'hri\t. Anhq. ii. 111. 

AXTFPII/USJS/ v. s. [from a?. 7 „ against, mid 
Vi;, a Ib'Mi of speech.] The u-e of words in a 
sense opposite to their proper meaning. 

You now lind no caiist to repent, that von never dipt your 
bauds in the bloody high courts of justice, so called only by 
an tiph rasis. South. 

ANriPiiftA'sTrcALLY.* adv. [from uufip/mtsis.] I11 
the manner of an antiplirasis. 

The unniliness, of whose pen, and the \iru 1 cncy thereof, none 
hath more felt than myself, as well in his book ol Mitigation, 
as in his (1 a ill 1 pit radically so called) Sober Beckoning. 

Bp. Morton s Discharge, p. 206. 

Antipodal, adj. [from antipodes/} Relating to the 
countries inhabited by the antipodes. 

The Americans arc antipodal* unto the Indians. Brorni 

A N TJTPODES.^ n. s. It has no singular , l)r. John- 
son says ; which is a mistake, [from *v 71 , against, and 
zroSti, feet.] 

1. Those people who, living on the other side of the 
globe, have their feet directly opposite to ours. 

We should hold day with the antipodes, 

If you would walk in absence of the sun. Shahs pea rc. 

So shines the sun, though hence remov’d, as clear 
When hib beams warm th' antipodes, as here. Waller. 

2. Used by way of opposition. 

My soul is an antipode, and treads opposite to tlfe'prcscnt 
world. Stafford's Niohe, To the Reader. 

Can there bd a greater contrariety unto Christ’s judgement, 
a more perfect antipodes to all that hath hitherto been gospel, 
than thtft which, by pulling out one pin in the scene, luth 
been thus shifted into its stead ? Hammond, Serm . 

A'ntipoison.^ n. $. An antidote. 

In venemous natures something may be amiable : poisoffs 
afford antipoisons ; nothing is totally or altogether uselessly 
bad. R fount,, Christ . Mor. xxviii. 1. 

VOL. I. 
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A'ntipope.^ n. s. [from aV/i, against, and pope, Fr. 
antipape.’] lie that usurps the popedom, in* oppo- 
sition to the right pope. 

Pope Urban the sixth, coining to his episcopal chair, would 
be correcting the loose manners of the Cardinals: They, im- 
patient of his reformation, set up another for an anti-pope, 
Clement the seventh. Bp. Hall's Rem. p. 7*. 

This house is famous in history for the retreat of an anti-pope, 
w ho tailed himself Felix V. Addison. 

A'ntii’oht.* n. s. [Fr. antiporte , Lnl. (t)ifr nm\]>orhis.~} 
An outward gate or door. It should be written 
uni r put l . 

This, like the chapel at Mc-cca, they c<u erri so huh, that it h 
only lawful ‘or a Mussulman to enter it. If a Christian or Jew 
should hut lift up the autipart f &nd sot one step into it, !u* pro- 
faned it. * Smith, Mann, of the Turks, p. 7$. 

Antipkllj'tical.# adj. [ *?/] and pnlalrS] Adverse 
to prelacy. 

What savour fwtiprtlatital opposite**? 

Bp. Morton * Kpa copary A\rrrU /, p. 47. 

AxTIHiELA'TICK.# adj. TllC SUIU' ll* A NTJ PUKLATI- 

< \l.. 

# The rooters, the anltjuna/ich party, declaim against me. 

Sir J'. I )t' ring* j* Speeches, p. 161. 

A'nti priest.^ n.s. An enemy to priests. 

While they are Afraid of being guided bv prie-N. tlicy consent 
to be governed by fnt/jiricUs. IVatertand , Ch. p. 28. 

Anti pri'f.stc raft.# v. s. Opposition to priestcraft. 

1 hope she [the Church of England] is secure from lay 
bigotry and a ah priestcraft. 

Bur he, Speech on the Claims of ‘ the Church. 

Antipki'nctpj.e.# n.s. An opposite principle. 

When the devil had once planted this opinion of omens, it is 
likely it received great increase trout that vulgar notion among 
the heathens. That he:*ide> one grc^it cause and source of good, 
there w as an anti-prinaji/e of ev ik of as great fort e and acLiv ity 
in tin work!. / Spencer on Prodigies, p. 168. 

Am’ipko’w:!;]'.# n.s. An opposite or aa enemy to 
prophets. 

Well therefore might St. John, when he saw so many anil- 
prophets spring up, say, v ‘ Hereby we kiiuw that this is the !a*<t 
time.” Aft tit's Apu.slta.y <j‘ f/.c Later Tunes, p. 85 . 

AXTfPTOS/S. ?t^s. [AVzuIa^*.] A figure in gram- 
mar, by which one cast 1 is put for another. 

Anti pl ' rm an.^ n. s. An opposcr of puritans. 

This book [the Rehe.ir-all Trai^prosed] is an attack on Dr. 
Samuel Parker, famous for his tergiversation with the times, 
now an antipnritun in the cktrcine, and who died bishop of 
Oxford, and king James’s popish president of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. # 

IVnrton's Xotc \- to Mi/tfin's S mailer Pot p. ■ *>». 

ANTIQUA'RIAN.* adj. [Lat. antiqtunins . "j Ke- 
lating^to n.iitic]iiity ; partial to anticpiitie^ 

Your suctmnt of (iorhaiiilmry is very graphical. ’Hu* bbraiy, 
according to your account, has been an heir-loom tver miu’c 
the time of Bacon. You say your autupianau tiiitc drew 30U 
lliitllCT. ft a chart on's Leilas, 1. 21^. 

He [Sir Thomas St nulling] w'a*. remarkable for his fritieul skill 
in the British language, and his patronage of the Welch anh - 
quartan literature. M arion's Sir T. Pojx, p. 219. 

Antijjua'rian. 1 ^ 11. s. [This word is improper, and 
is now rarely if at all used.] An antiquary. 

You tdk of Jackson’s Chronology , on which occasion you 
quote xi hue of Mr. Pope, which he would have envied you the 
application of; and would certainly have drawn a new charac- 
ter of a “ diving antiquarian,” for the pleasure of applying this 
line to him. WarburtorCs Letters, 1 . 47. 

Antiqu w'kiajks.m.# n.s. [from antiquarian.] Love 
of antiquities. 

I used to despise him [bishop Lyttelton] for his anliquananism ; 
but of late, since 1 prew old and dull myself, 1 cultivated an ac- 
quaintance with him for the sake of what formerly kept 11s 
asunder. 1 1 T ar bur ton's Letters, p. 4 iS . 
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I digrc^cd a, little, (to let yoit add that I have thd seeds of 
tinliqnarhmtmi in me,) to take a view of Gorhainbury. 

IfUrdta Warburton, L^tt. p.419. 

The ami was hot, hilt the spirit of antiqna nanism gave ns 
strength ami courage to climb up to the platform of Saint John 
tie AMhrurhe. Smulwrue, Trav. through Spain, Let. 31. 

AVngiMHY. ti. $. [ antiqiiurius , Lat.] A man studi- 
ous of antiquity; A collector of ancient things. 

All arts, rarities, anil inventions, art* lmt ihe relicts of an 
intellect defaced with sin. We admire it now, only as antiqua- 
ries do a piece of old coin, for the stamp it once bore. South. 

With sharpen’d sight pale antiquaries pore, 

Th’ inscription value, hut the ru^t adore. Pope. 

The rude Latin of the Monks is still very intelligible ; had 
their records been delivered in the vulrvr tongue, they could 
not now ho. understood, unless by nnliqna, irs. ‘ St rift. 

A NTigUAittf. adj. [This, word is improper.] Old; 
antique. » 

Here’s Xcsfor, 

Instructed hv the antiquary times ; 

He must, he i<, he cannot but he wise. Shakspeare. 

To A'NTIQl'ATE. V. a. [anti quo, Lat.] To put 
out of u*e ; to make obsolete. 

The growth of Christianity in this kingdom might reasonabU 
introduce new laws, and autiquaU: or abrogate some old ones 
that seemed lesq consistent with the Christian doctrines. 

# Ifa/r's Confirm Brno <f England. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost is admirable. But cannot 1 admire 
the height of his invention, ami tin* strength of his expression, 
without defending his antiquated words, and the perpetual 
harshness of their sound ? Dry dm. 

Almighty Latium, with her cities crown’d, 

Shall like an antiquated fable sound. Addison. 

A'NTiaUATETJNBW. v*. s. [from antiquated.] The .state 
of being antiquated, worn out of use, or obsolete. 

AVrrguATEXEss.# ?/.<?. [from antiquated The stale 

of being obsolete. ^ 

For tills t?in of sacrilege, as God began to punish it very early, 
even in Paradise itself; so hath he continually pursued and 
bounded this sin; a. in Aehan in the Old Testament, in 
Ananias and Sapphira in the Xew ; that no one may pretend 
antiquateness of the Old Testament. 

Appendix to Life of Mcde, xli. 

Anttqija'tion.# ». s. [from antiquated The state 
of being antiquated. 

Reason is a law 

Hiah and divine, engrav’d in every breast. 

Which must no change nOr antiquatwn know, 

Beaumont's Psyche , vv. 164. 

ANTTQUK. adj. [antique. Fr. antiquus , Lai.] It 
was formerly pronounced according to the English 
analogy* with the ,, flocont on the first syllable; but 
now after the French, wiili the accent on the last, 
at least in prose*; the poets use it variously.] 

1. Ancient; old; not modern. „ 

Now, good Cesario, but that piece of song, 

That old and antique song we heard last night. Shakspeare . 

Such truth in love as th 9 antique w orld did know, 

In such a style as courts might boast of now. Waller . 

2 . Of genuine antiquity. 

The seals which we have remaining of Julius Csrsar, which we 
know to be antique , have the star of Venus over them. Dryden. 

My copper lamps at any rate, 

For being true antique I bought; 

Yet wisely melted down my plate. 

On modern models to lie wrought ; 

And trifles 1 alike pursue. 

Because they’re oftr, because they’re new. Prior. 

3. Of old fashion. 

Forth c$ine that ancient lord and aged queen. 

Array’ll in antique robes down to the ground, 

And s &4 habiliments right well he seen. Spenser, F. Qv 

Must be lio inore divert the tedious day ? 

Nor sparkling thoughts in antique words convey ? 

- 1 ; Smith to the Memory of Philips . 
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4. Odd ; wild 5 antick. 

Name not these living death-heads unto me; 

For these not ancient but antique be. Donne. 

And sooner may u gulling weather-spy 
Bv drawing forth heav’n’s scheme, tell certainly 
\Vlmt fashion’d hats or ruffe, or suits next year, 

Our giddy-headed antique youth wsti wear. ; Donne. 

Aim'gUE. th s. [from antique , adj.'} * An antiquity; 
a remain of ancient times; an ancient rarity. 

I leave to Edward, now earl of Oxford, my seal of Julius 
Casur ; a* also another seal, supposed to be a young Hercules ; 
both very choice antiques, ami set in gold. Swff. 

Anti # o lien ess. n. s. [from antique.} The quality of 
being antique; an appearance of antiquity. 

We may discover something venerable in the uatiqucncss of 
the work ; but we w ould see the design enlarged. Addison . 

Anti'oiti^y. /?. s . [antiquiths. Lat.] 

1. Old times; time past long a^o. 

I mention Aristotle, Pol) bins, and Cicero, the greatest phi- 
losopher, the most impartial historian, add the most consum- 
mate statesman of all antiquity. Addison. 

2. The people* of old times; the ancient*. 

That such pillars were raised by Seth, nil antiquity has 
avowed. + Ralegh. 

3. The works or remains of old times. 

As for the ohserva.ion of Machiavel, traducing Gregory the 
Great, that he did what in him lay, to extinguish all heathen 
antirpufies : I do not find that those zeals last long ; as it ap- 
peared in the succession of Subinian, who did revive the former 
antiquities. Bacon. 

4. Old ago: a ludicrous sense. 

Is not your voice broken? your wind short? your chin 
double? your wit single? and every part about you blasted 
with antiquity? and will you yet call yourself young? 

Shahspcarc. 

5. Ancientness; as, this ring is valuable for its an- 
tiquity. 

Anti revolutionary.# adj. [«V?l and revolution.} 

Adverse to revolutions in governments. 

There these ministers and magistrates will hear him entertain 
the worthy aldermen with an instructing and pleasing narrative 
of the manner, in which he made the rich citizens of Bour- 
dc.uix squeak, and gently led them by the publick credit of the 
guillotine to disgorge their ant in mtutwnary pelf. 1 

Burke, Regicide Peace. 

Anti revolutionist.# v. s. lie who opposes a 

change or revolution in government. 

At Whittington, between Sheffield and Chesterfield, istm old 
thatched cottage, the upper story of which, lighted by a very 
fcmall window, is shewn as the apartment called by the anti- 
revolutionists, “ the plotting parlour.” Guthrie, Eng. 

Antisabil\Ta'kian.# //. s . One of a sect so called. 

'Hie antisahhatariaus hold the sabbath day, or that which wc 
call the Lord’s day, to he no more a sabbath : In which they go 
about to violate all religion ; for take away the sablialh,aud tare- 
well religion. PagiCs Jleresiography, p. 1 19. 

Antisacerdo'tal.# adj. [*v/l and sacerdos,Ai priest.] 
Hostile to priests. 

The charge of such sacerdotal craft hath often been unjustly 
laid by antisaccrdotal pride or resentment. 

Watvrland, Ch. p.58. 

ANTI' SC I I. n. s. If. has no singular, [from *VJ» and 
?xtx.] In geography, the people who inhabit on 
different sides of the equator, who, consequently, at 
noon have their shadows projected opposite ways. 
Thus the people of the north are Antiscii to those 
of the south ; the one projecting their shadows at 
noon toward the north pole, ana the other toward 

<■ the south pole. ■ ^ ^ ^ Chambers . 

Antiscobbu'tical. adj. [from «v 1 i, against, and scor- 
butum , the scurvy.] Good against the scurvy. 
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The warm antiscorbutical plants, in quantities, will occasion 
stinking breath, and corrupt the blood, Arbuthnot. 

Antiscoubd'ticks.I" n.s. [from dvl\ against, ami scor- 
butum , the scurvy, Fr. adj. antiscorbulique.] Medi- 
cines against the scurvy. 

The warm qntiscorbuticks, animal diet* and animal sfflts, tire 
proper. "i * * Arbuthnot* 

It is well known, that hot anliseorhutieks , where the juices of 
the body arc alcalescent, increase the disease. 

Bp. Berkeley' stSiris, 97. 

ANTiscmVruuiSM.# n. m s. [*VJi and scripture."} Oppo- 
sition to the holy scriptures. ■ 

Now that anlucriplur'um grows so rife, and spreads so last, 
I hope it will not appear unseasonable to advise those that 
tender the safety and serenity of their faith, to be more than 
ordinarily sliyof being too venturous on any liooks or company 
thut may derogate from theg* veneration of the Scripture. 

Boyle on the Style of th$ 11 . $. p. T46. 

ANTiRcniVrimiST.# n.s. One that denies revelation; 
that opposes the truth of the Holy Seri [litres. 

Not now' to mention what is by atheists and antiseriptnrists 
alleged to overthrow the truth and authority of the Scripture. 

Boyle on the Style of the II. S. p. 4. 

It [the study of various lections] enables them to give an ac- 
count of the hope that is in them ; to confute the cavils of 
fanatical anti-script ovists ; of some in judicious and fiery Roman- 
ists; and of all the shallow atheistical disp uters of tins world. 

Black wolf ii. 357. 

Antise'ptick.# tulj. [a 7* and jvzju), Fr. autisrplic/icc.] 
Counteracting putrefaction. % 

A remedy, that is both diluting and antisept irk. • 

Buttie on Madness. 

Antjse'ptick.# ft. ,v. A remedy against putre- 
faction ; an nntiseptick medicine. 

This could be no other than the spirit of sea-salt; and I 
begun to wonder how a preparation, the greatest antvtcptick in 
nature, and extracted from a material that had been in use 
from the beginning of time lor preserving as well as seasoning 
food, should have remained unemployed for the purpose of 
preserving from putrefaction the juices of the human body. 

Sir IV. Fordyce on the Muriatic Acid , p. 7. 

A N7TSPASIS. n.s. [from aV/I, against, and <tzjoiu to 
draw.] The revulsion of any humour into another 
part. 

Antispasmo'dicx.-|~ adj. [from evil, against, and 
<nra<rp@*, the cramp, Fr. ant ispasmodi quc. ] That 
which has the power of relieving the cramp. 

Aktirpasmo'dicks.# n. s. Medicines that relieve 
spasms. 

Under this head of anlispasmodieks everyone, I suppose, will 
readily place, valerian, castor, the gumms, and musk. Battle. 

Antisva'stick. at{j. [from *\7l and <rsrart*j^\] Medi- 
cines which cause a revulsion of the humours. 

Antispi.enf/tick. adj. [from aYfi, and splendid.] 
Efficacious in diseases of the spleen. 

An tisplene ticks open the obstructions of the spleen. Flayer. 

ANTTSTES . # w. [Lnt. ant isles.] TTie chief 

. priest or prelate. 

He tells what the Christians had wont to do in their several 
congregations, to read and expound, to pray and administer, ull 
which he says the wpewt, or ant 1 st cs. , did. 

Milton, of PreL Episcopacy. 

Unless they had as many antistites as presbyters. I hid. 

ANTI' STROP HE. n. s. [aWgoprf, from the 
contrary way, and rco<pr\ turning.] In an ode 
supposed to be sung in parts, the second stanza of 
every three, or sometimes every second stanza; so 
called because tluj dance turns about. 9 

The measure of verse used in the chorus is of all sort, called 
by the Greeks Monostrop hick, or rather Apolcl) menon, with- 
out regard had to strophe, antistrophe, or epodc, which were a 
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kind of stanzas framed only for the mud.ck, then Used with the 
chorus that sung. Milton , Prif. to Samson AgonisUs. 

AN TI'S TROPHONM w. $. [Lat. antistrophe . ] A 
figure which repeats a word often. 

'jf'hat he may know what it is to he a child, and yet to meddle 
with edged tools, I turn his antistrophon upon his own head. 

Milton , A pot. for Smcctym. 

Antistiujma'ticj£. adj. [from dyil and Inuna, a 
scrophuious swelling.] Good against ,the king’s 
evil. 

I prescribed him a distilled milk, with anti.drumaticJks , and 
purged him. Wiseman. 

ANTITHESIS, n.s. in the plural, afi til fuses. 

placing dn opposition.] Opposition of words 
or sentiments; contrast: as in these lines: 

Though gentle, yft not dull, 

Strong without rage, w ithout oYrfluwiiig full. Denham. 

1 sec a chief, who lead* my chosen sons, 

All arm'd with points, antitheses, ami pum. Pope. 

ANTI r l HE 7 'ON . * n. s. [Gr. uM em, pi. antitheta .] 
An opposite. 

Those* w'ords which the voice is chiefly to *tay upon, and give 
an extraordinary emphasis to, are such in w hich there lies some 
figure ; as all antithclus , and co’. respondents, and words relating 
to another. lust no lions for Oratory, (1661.) p. 136. 

Antithetical.* adj. [Ivom antithesis.] Placed in 
contrast. # 

Parallel antithetical vxpTe*z\ou* are, in like mauner, substituted 
for rhythm and cadence. Mason on Ch. Mmick, p. 179. 

Antitrinita'rian.* n.s. An opposer of the doctrine 
of the Trinity. # 

The antitriniluri'ius have renewed Arbis’ s old heresy; and 
they are called Anltlrxmtarmns because they blu*pheme and 
violate the Holy Trinity. m PagiCs l ter biography, p. 116. 

Nothing can be more notorious than that Atheists, Deists, 
►Socinians, Antitrinit nr if Ji s, and other subdivisions of Free- 
thinkers, arc persons of little. zeal for the present establish- 
ment. Swift against abolishing Christianity. 

When therefore they [the papists] urge* us with the doctrine 
of the Trinity, putting* that and transuhstantiation upon the 
same foot, they do what they are upon all occasions much 
addicted to, that is, undermine C hristianitv, in order to support 
popery ; as the Autjinnitarians , on the other hand, by the same 
sort of arguing, support popery, in order to undermine Christi- 
anity. Trapp's Popery truly Slated , purt 2. 

A'ntitypk. 71 . s. [aMiriwCr*.] That which is re- 
sembled ur shadowed out l>y the type ; that of which 
the type is the representation. It is a term of 
theology. See Type. • 

When once upon the tv mg, humours to an higher pitch, from 
the type to the antitype, to the days of the Messiah,’ the a* Ten- 
sion of our Saviour, and, at length, to lib kingdom fil'd do- 
minion over all the earth. Bmu.T a Hu on,. 

He brought forth bread and wine, and was the pilot of the 
most high God ; imitating the antitype, 01 the substance, 1 hrist 
himself. ‘ ‘ ^ Taylor. 

Antity'picai.. adj. [from antihfpc . ] That which re- 
lates to an antitype ; that which exp Inins the type. 
Anti vene'real. adj. [from Eli, and tv/ii7va/.] Good 
against the venereal disease. 

If the lues he joined with it, sou will scarce cure your patient 
without exhibiting ant in net eat rt medies. H’ueman. 

A'NTLEL i.n.s. juuhniillicr, JT.J Properly tlic first 
branches of a stag’s horns ; but, popularly and gene- 
rally, any of his branches. 

Grown old, they grow less branched, and first lose their brow 
anthrs , or kftvest furcations next to the head. Brown. 

A well grown stag, whose antlers rise 
High o’er his front, his beams invade the skies. Dryden . 

Bright Diana 

Brought hunted wild gouts heads, and branching antlers 
Of stags, the fruit and. honour of her toil. Prioi . 
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A'xti-kked.# adj. [from antler.'] Furnished with 
nil tiers. 

A fowl with spangled plumes, a blinded steer, 

Sometime* a crested mare, or antler' d deer. 

Ovid's Mctamorph. b. 8. by Mr. Vernon. 

ANWECI. n.s. It tax no singular . [Lat. from 
aril and ouc:c*', to inhabit.] In geography, those in-, 
habitants of the earth, who live under the same 
meridian, and at the same distance from the equa- 
tor; the one toward the north, and flic* other to 
the south. 1 lencc Ahoy have-tho same longitude, 
and their latitude K nho thc^ame, but of a different 
denomination. They are in the Same semicircle of 
the meridian, but opposite parallels. They have 
precisely the same Iiou/s of the day and flight, but 
opposite seasons; and the night of the one is always 
equal to the day of the other. Chambers. 

AN'J'O XOM A'SL /. I n.s. [froni/; 7 i and Ao ( aa\ aname.] 
A form of speech, in which, for a proper name, is 
put the* name of some dignity, office, profession, « 
science, or trade : or when a proper name is pul in 

• the room of an appellative. Thus a king is called 
his majesty ; a nobleman, his loAlship. We say 
the philosopher instead of Aristotle, and the orator 
for Cicero ; thus a man is caflctl bv the name of his 
country, a German, an Italian; and a grave man 
is called a Cato, and a wise man a Solomon. 

, Smith's Rhein, irk . 

Tins way of speaking, which the grammarian* call an a.tlonn- 
masia , and which is still extremely common, though now not 
at all necessary, demonstrates how much mankind are naturally 
disposed to give to one object J he name of any other, whieli 
nearly resembles it, and thus to denominate a multitude, by 
what originally was intended to express an individual. 

A. Smith on the Fo, mat ion of Lint" un^t a . 

A'xtre. [antre, Fr. antrum , Lat.] A cavern ; a cave ; 
a den : not in use*. 

Mv trawl*** history: 

Wherein of ant res vast, and desarts idle, — 

It was my hint to speak. Sharpen ,c. 

A'MVlL.*f- 7 i. s. [auipille, Sax. and also anyilr, incus; 
and the word is written a /writ by Chaucer/] 

1. The iron block on which the Miuith lays his metal 
to be forged. 

I snw a smith stand with his hammer, tlm , 

The; whilst his won did jn the o.n ;l c«ml. Shnkspcurr. 

On their eteni.il tnmlnr lu re he found 
The brethren beating, ami the blows go round. Drrdip. 

2 . Any thing on which blows are laid. 

Here I clip 

7 'hc anvil of my sword, and do contest 

Hotly and nobly. ShaLyuarr. 

3. Figuratively .; to bn upon the anvil, is to be in a 
state of formation or preparation. 

Several members of our house knowing what was upon the 
nnvdy went to the clergy, and desired their judgment. Swift. 

A'nvii.ed.# part, ad) . [from ami!.] Fashioned on 
the anvil. 

It must he told : 

Yet, ere you hear it, with all cure put on 
I he surest armour nnvdd in the shop 

Of passi\e fortitude. Beaton, and Ft. Lover's Progr^s^ iv. r. 

Anxi'ety.'J- n. s. [anxietus, Lat. ancj ymnc]*, Sax.] 

1 . 1 rouble of mind about some future event; sus- 
pense with uneasiness ; perplexity ; solicitude. 

To be happy, i. not only to he freed from the pains and dis- 
eases ot the body, hut from finitely and vexation of spirit; not 
only to enjoy the pleasures of sense, hut peace of conscii nee, 
and tranquillity of mind. Tdlntym. 
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2. In the medical language, lowness of spirits, with 
uneasiness of the stomach. 

In anxieties which attend fevers, when the cold fit is over, a 
^vhriner regimen may be at lowed ; imd because amici us often 
happen by spasms from wind, spices arc useful. AAntthnot . 

A' NX I OUN. adj. [un fins, Lat.] 

1.1 Disturbed about some uncertain evt*nt; solicitous; 
being in painful suspense; painfully uncertain. 

Hit pensive cheek upon his hand ivelinM 
And < uni.au thoughts revolving iu his mind. Dry den. 

> With beating heart* the dire event they wait, 

An.iiom, and trembling for the birth of fate. Pope. 

2. Careful; full of inquietude; unquiet. 

in ynulh alone, unhappy' mortals li\e; 

But all ! the mighty bliss is fugitiw; 

Discolour’d sickness, (nuion.: labour come. 

And age, and death's iuoxorahfc* doom. Dry den. 

3. Careful, ns of a thing of great importance. 

No writing, wc need to he solkitom about the meaning ot, 
hut those that contain truth* we are to believe, or laws we arc 
to obey ; we may I e It vi >n, flout ab^.d f!io sense of otl.tr au- 
thors. Lode. 

4. It has generally far or about before the object, but 
sometime* of; le-s propet ly. 

Itu-ious of neglect, suspecting change. Granville. 

A'nxtotm.y. adv. [from anxious.] I11 an anxious 
manner; solicitously; unquietly ; carefully; w illi 
painCil uncertainty. • 

But where the loss is temporal, every probability of it needs 
not put u* so anxuwriy to prevent it, since it might he repaired 
again. South. 

Thou what lu-fits the new lord mayor, 

Ami what the (hilhck arms will do. 

Art atu nnuly inquisitive to know*. JhydCn. 

A'NxnSrsNT.ss .n.s. [from anxious.] The quality of 
being anxiou*; .susceptibility of anxielv. 

A'ny.'J' adj. [ ’/tins , ainohiui , Goth, ani^, 01117;, Sax.] 

1. Kvcry : whoever he he; whatever it be. It is, in 
all its senses, applied indifferently to persons or 
things. 

I know you are now, Sir, n gentleman born — Ay and have 
been so any time these four hour*;. Shnkspenre. 

You couti uted yourself with being capable, as much as any 
whosoever, of defending your country with your sword. 

Dry dot. 

How fit is this retreat for uninterrupted study? Any one 
that sees it will own, l could not have chosen a more likely 
place to converse with the dead in. Pope. 

2. Whosoever ; whatsoever; as distinguished from 
some other. 

What \v;rnith is there in your affection towards any of these 
princely suitors that arc already come ? Shahpcurc . 

An inverted motion being begun any where below*, continues 
itself all the whole length. 1 a>c hr. 

He never appears in ana alacrity blit when raised by wine. 

Tdler. 

3. It is used in opposition to none. 

1 w.Uirtd u'-d I luul : neither i 9 there any that can deliver 
out ot* my hand. DeuP. xxxii. 39. 

Any-whither.^ adv. Any where; wheresoever. 

This [profit | is the bait, by which you may inveigle most men 
nny-whtlhrr. Barrow's Works ^ i. 9. 

Any-»visk.-£ adv. In any manner. [Corruptly writ- 
ten any ways. See Nowise.] 

How can he be any-teise rich, who doth want all the best 
things, the only valuable things in the world, whjch any man 
may have, which any good man doth possess? 

Barrow's Works , i. 16. 

/^oiusT.y a. s. [aVfirfiP, Fv. aoriste.] Indefinite; 11 
term in the Greek grammar. 

First and second wrists in the potential and subjunctive or 
conjunctive moods {which are futures too) are often in lurrod 
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and common writers equivalent to the future of the indicative. 

Black wall's Stirred Class, ii. 284. 
The word which is commonly rendered in tlie im- 

perative, “ let us do,” I have translated in the subjunctive 
aorist , in its proper sense, together with the conjunction fr>, 
“ because we nave done.” K natch brill TV* J). 1 $4* 

AQ'UTAs^ nix. [Gr. aojW.] The grcakartcry which 
rises iimneufiately out of the left ventricle of the 
heart. • * Quincy. 

The left ventricle of the heart doth, in its diastole) receive 
that blood that is brought unto it hv the arteria venosa of the 
lungs ; and lm\ ing retained it a little, it doth, in its syst&te, 
conveniently pass a due proportion thereof into the anrt/f. 

Smith , Poet nature of Old Age, p. 244. 

Apa'ce. ath. [from a and pace; that is, with a great 
pace.] 

f. Quick; speedily: used'of things in motion* 

Or when the Hying libbnrd she did chaee, • # 

She could them uurihlv move, and alter We apace. Sp* user. 

Ay, quoth my nude (JlnNter, * 

Small herbs have grace, great weeds do grow apace. 

And since nicthiuks, T wool l not grow *0 fU^f , 

Because sweet iluwVsiire slow, and weed* make haste. 

Shakspcarc. 

lie promis'd in his er-t a glorious race; # 

Now Mink from Jii.s m< ridian, set*, apace. Deaden. 

fs not he imprudent, who, ■■ceinir tin; tide making haste to- 
wards him apace, will sleep till the sea overwhelm him? ’ 

. Til tot son. 

2. With h;Mc ; applied to <01110 action. % 

The baron now hi> diamonds pours ajneec; • 

Tli* embroider'd king who shows but halfhis fate, 

And his refulgent ipieeti. Pope, Rape of the Lori 

3. Hastily; with >pocd : spoken of any kind of pro- 
*■ gression from one state to another. 

This second course of men, 9 

With some regard to what is just ami right, 

Mull lend their lives, and imiltiplv apace . Milton. 

Thu life and power of religion deeji} s /jyw r here and at home*, 
while we are spreading the honour of our arms far and wide 
through foreign nations. Attcrbury. 

If sen,' aide pleasure, or real grandeur, he our end, we shall 
proceed apace to nal misery. W'att\ % 

Ai > AG</i;ic\L.'J~ off/, [from xrray^n; compounded of 
aVf', from, and ayt*, to bring or draw.] An apago- 
gical demonstration is such as does not prove the 
thing directly : but shews the impossibility, or ab- 
surdity, which arises from denying it : and is also 
called redact io ad inipossibih ■, or ad absurdwn. 

Cuamlu rs. 

I demand a reason why any other apagogietd demonstration, 
or demonstration ad ubsurdum should he admitted in geometry 
rather than this. Bp. fieri eh n's Analyst, A vxv. 

APA 1 UTI IMF/SIS .* n. s. [C.r. A 

figure in rhetorick ; onumeration. Walker classes 
this figure with gradation , and climax. 

What is common to these figures is an accumula- 
tion of particulars, which particulars form a whole. 

llhdor. Grammar. 

Apa'rt. adv. [a parti Fr.] 
j. Separately from the rest in place. 

Since I enter into that question, it behoveth me to give rea- 
son for my opinion, with circumspection; because I walk aside, 
and in a way apart from the multitude. Ralegh. 

The party jdiscemcd, that the carl of Essex would never serve 
tlu ir turn, they resolved to have another army apart, that should 
be at their devotion. Clare udon. 

2 . In a state of distinction ; as, to set apart for any 
use. 

He is so very figurative, that he requires a grammar apart, 40 
construe him. ' Dry den. 

The tyrant shall demand yon sacred load, 

And gold and vessels set apart for God. Prior. 


3. Distinctly. 

Moses firf»t nameth heaven and dnrth, putting water* jmt in 
the third place, as comprehending waters in the word earth ; 
hut. afterwards he uumeth them apart. Ralegh. 

4. At a distance ; retired from tbtf other compativ. * 

So please v on, madam, 

To put apart these \uiir attendants. Shakxpeare. 

,Apa'htwknt. n.s.' In pm t, „«nit, IV.] A - u! f the 
house allotted to the use of all) puiiicular person; 
a room ; a set of moms. 
r A private gallery ’twixt th’ open twenU 

Not to the foe \ . \ known. Sir J, 0 < Jnm. 

He, pale as death, dc .poilM of his urrry, 

Into the queen'* n parin' W( taues lu.'. w.i\. Duple n. 

The nidht confab ruble 'rid 11 u dial on the extern pronnai- 
tor\, where arc still sfime upartnunh left, vei) high and , rt] i.d 
at top. •' ' Addl.n. 

ApatjikVick.* adj. [(ir. a and Without 

feeling. 

I aui not to be ajmthetl \\ like a statue. 

llama, Treat ■ ■■#• ,f Thipp \;t.\ o 

A'patjiist.# n. s. A man without feeling. Sec 
Apa'ijiv. 

Aiwriit'.STicAr..# adj. [from apa/fiid.'] Indifferent; im- 
feeling. 

Fuiiteuelle \vn« of a good-humoured and apathodicai «ii-| n- 
sitiou. Sound, *\nc( doles, \. 2? 2. 

ATATllh . //,>■, [v,. not, and feeling.] l lic 

quality of not feeling; exemption from passion; 
freedom from mental perturbation. 

Of good ami i\il niudi thev argued then, 

Pillion, atnl apathy, mid «:!or\, andtslmme. M.iton . 

To remain insensible of stub provocations, is not constanrv, 
but apathy. South. 

In lazy apathy kt stoick* boast ■ 

Their virtue fi\M ; 'ti> fixed ns in frost, 
t’ontracti'd all, rttirin*: to/he breast ; • 

But dn uuth oi mind i» exercise, not lest. Pope. 

APK. tt.s. ["/'<’> I^'IctndMi: apa, Sax. eppa* Welsh.] 

1. A kind of monkey remaikablo for imitating what 
he 

1 will he more nt wfiiiigb.d than an ape. more giddy in ray 
de-ires than .1 monk^v. Shakspee rc. 

Writer* repott, th.it t!»e heart of an iryie worn near the heart, 
lomfoiteth the heart, and inciva*cth audacitv. it is true, that 
the ape is a nitrri aini ludd beast. Bar on, 

U It 1 1 glitti ring loM and sparkfinj gems they shine, 

But a pi x and monki) *» are the gmU within. (Jranvillc. 

( » lestial Being*, when of late the} 5*11 wr 
A mortal man unfold all Nature's law, . 

iVdmir’d Mich know Ivdg'j :•» a human sliape : . 

And show'll a New Lon, as we show fn aae. Pope. 

2. An imitator; used generally in tin* bad sense. 

Julip Hoiunno, who, lu.i be h*m*eJf eternh. , and could put 

breath int.v has work, would beguile Nature «»f her iu*toin; *0 
perfiftly lu is !i< r ape. ( S '•o’.sptuec. 

3. Formerly the term for a fool. F00N used to carry 
apes on tlicir shoulders; and kfc to put the ape upon 
a man,” was a phrase equivalent to that of making 
a fool of him. This phrase is used by Chaucer, 
and adopted by ttprn.ser. In later times strolling 
balloons or Ibols, are contemptuously called ap c- 
bcarn a and ape-cat eii 1 s. 

Tim-* w .is tin' ape, % 

B> their faire handling, put into Malbeceoes cape. 

Spenser, t\ Q. iii. tx. 31. 

I know this uum well; he hath been s-ince an ape-bean r; 
then 11 process Tver, u bailillj Ac. 

Shahpearr , 1 Vinter's Tale. 
Jugglers and gipsies all the sorts ot’enr.t' is. 

And colonics of beggars, tumblers, ape-carriers. 

B. Jenson, Xew Inn, v. 5. 
There is nothing in the earth so pitiful; 110, not au v pie- 
car r'ur. Ova bury' s Characters, V. 
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[This] he could do with as much ease, as an ape-carrier vr ith 
his eye makes the Vacating creature coine aloft. 

Itaytm, Notes on Don Quix. iii. 7. 

To Ape. v. a . [from ape.] To imitate, ns an ape 

imitates human actions. 

Aping the foreigners in every dress. 

Which, bought at greater cost, becomes him less. Dry den. 

Curse on the stripling I how he apes his sire ! 

Ambitiously sententious! Addison. 

Ape'ak, or Apf/ek. adv. [probably from a pique.] 
In a posture to pierce ; formed with u point. 
A'penni ne.^ /i. ft' [from alp aful pen, Celt, top or 
summit . See also Alp.] 4. vast ridge of moun- 
tains running through Italy. * 

L.01 id fame calls ye, 1 
Pitch'd on tlie topless A per.) tine, and blows 
To all the under world. Bcaum. and Ft. Bandura , iii. l. 

The rugged Apennines , that roll 
Far through Italian bound* their wavy tops. *- 

Thomson, Liberia, p. 4. 

A'pepsv. v , s. [aVei^i*.] A loss of natural concoction. 

(I uincy. 

A'per. n. s. [from ape.] A ridiculous imitator or 
mimick. 

Ape'kient. adj. [a peri Lat. to open.] That which 
has the quality of opening ; chiefly used of medi- 
cines gently purgative. 

There be bracelets fit to comfort the spirits ; and they be of 
three intentions ; refrigerant, corroborant, and a perm A. 

Bacon. 

Of the stems of plants, some contain a fine aperient salt, and 
are diuretick and saponaceous. Arhuthnot . 

Ape'ritive.T adj. [Fr. aperitif. \ from aperio , Lat. to 
open.] That which has the quality of opening the 
excrcmcntitious passages* of the body. 

They may make broth, with* the addition of aperitive herbs. 

J [arret/. 

APE'RT-T adj. [Lat. apertus , old Fr. apeti, apiert.] 
t. Open; without disguise ; evident. 

7ne phrase “ privy and apert” is frequent in our old language. 
Neither do the poets, by these insinuations only, acknow- 
ledge that their faculty is given to tl?em of God ; but also by 
their direct and apert confessions. 

Father by, Atheomastiv, p. 358. 
The proceedings mav be apert , and ingenuous, and candid, 
and avowable ; for that gives satisfaction and acquiescence. 

Donne's Devotions, p. joq. 

2. Simply, open. 

• ft is a guttural sound, and of all other vowels the most apert. 

in * ^ % Da/gar nos, Didasc. p. 1 04. 

ApeYition. 7 i. s. [fr6m apertus , Lat.] 

T. An opening; 11 passage through anything; a gap. 
The next now in order are the apert ions ; under* which term 
I do comprehend doors, windows, staircases, chimneys, or 
Other commits : in short, all inlets or outlets. Wotton. 

2. The act of opening ; or state of being opened. 

The plenitude of vessels, otherways calmd the plethora, 
when it happens, causeth an extravasation of blood, either by 
ruption or apertion of them. Wiseman, 

Ave'rti.y.T a ^° 9 l "ap&'te, Lat] Openly; without 
covert. 

. The nialyeyousc and co vetouse Romanes, with those impure 
apostles which thtytfroin dine to dine have sent unto this our 
jiacion, hath [have] most a pertly c shewed themselves to be 
"those xile doeges and swyue, whotne Christe admonyshed us 
to be ware of. Mathew vii. Bale, Eng. Vot. P. ii. fed. A. ii. b. 

In all their discourses of him they newer directly nor indi- 
rectly, ccntrtly or a pertly, insinuate this deformity. 

Sir (r. Burk, History of K. Rich. Ill . p. 79. 
You shall di* courage no man privily or apcrtly from tluj 
reading or hearing of the said Bible. 

Injunct, by K. lien. Vlll. Burnet, vol. 1. Records , p. 1 78, 

ApkYitness. n. >*. [from apert.] Openness. 
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The freedom, oir aperfness and vifjorrr of pronouncing, — 
and the closeness, and muffling, and laziness of speaking, render 
the sound of their speech different. Holder. 

AVe inline. n. s. [from apertus, open.] 

\ . The act of opening. 

Hence ariseth the facility of joining a consonant to a vowel, 
because from an appulsc to an aperture iitf&sier than from one 

* appulsc to another. f Holder. 

2. An opt 1 !! place. 

- »’ memo it be made by the rn^ motion of the spirits through 
the open passages, images, without doubt, pass through the 
same apertures. Gtanville. 

3. The hole next the object glass of a telescope or 
microscope. 

The concave metal bore an aperture of an inch ; but the 
a pi it K re was limited by an opaque circle, perforated in the 
middle. t Newton, Opticks. 

4. Kni lavement ; explanation: a.#m$e seldom found. 

It. is too much untwisted by the doctors, and, like philoso- 
phy nftde intricate by explications, and difficult by the aper- 
turc and dissolution of distinctions, ^ Taylor. 

Ai’K i alous. adj . [of a, prio. and art-rakor, a leaf.] 
W ithout petala or flower leaves. 

Api/taloisness. n. s. [from apctalous.] The state 
of being without leaves. A 

sl'PEX.-'f n. s. apices, plur. [Lat.] The tip or 
point of any thing. 

Upon his head a hat of delicate wool, whose top ended in 
a cone, ami was thence called, according to that of Lucan, 
% * attolleiiMjue apicem gcncro.so vert ice Hitmen.” This apex 
was covered with a fine net of ) urn. 

B. Jon son, K. James's Entertainment . 

(laugnmchi might with a facile error be written for nauga- 
meta , there being no difference between gimcl and nun but a 
snur'l apex or excrescence, which oft-times escapes the printer's 
diligence, and more often might the transcriber's haste. 

Gregory, Posihuma, p. 195. 

The apex, or lesser end of it, is broken oft*. Woodward , 

APIIjTj'HESIS. n. s. [apai'j tats.] A figure in gram- 
mar that takes away a letter or syllabic from the 
beginning of a word. 

AI 1 ! Iii! LION. n. s. aphdia , plur. [from aVo, and 
i *1®', the sun.] That part of the orbit of a 
planet, in which it is at the point remotest from 
the sun. 

The reason why the comets move not in the zodmek, i*, 
that, in their aphdia, they may be at the greatest distances 
from one another ; and consequently disturb one another’s 
motions the. least that may be. Cheyne. 

APHF/TA. n. s . [with astrologers.] The name of 
the phfnct, which is imagined to be the giver or dis- 
poser of life in a nativity. Diet. 

Apjie'tical. adj. [from apheta .] Relating to the 
apheta. * 

Aphila'nturopy. n.s. [Gr. a, without, and p»k»y- 
•Sjaw.c*, love of mankind.] Want of Jove to mankind. 
ATiiony.T «■ s. [old Fr. aphonic , from Gr. of, with- 
out, and paw, speech.] A loss of speech. Quincy. 

A'PllOIUSM. 71. s. [Gr. «V c f lflr w] A maxim ; a pre- 
cept contracted in a short sentence ; tin unconnected 
position. 

lie will easily discern how little of truth there is in the mul- 
titude; and though sometimes they arc flattered with that apho- 
rism, will hardly believe the voice of the people to be the voice 
of God. Brown, Vulgar Errours. 

I shall at present consider the aphorism , that a man of reli- 
gion ami virtue is u more useful, and consequently a more va- 
fixable member of a community. Rogers. 

A'phorjsmeii.^ w. s. [from aphorism.] A writer or 
rclater of aphorisms, 
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We may infallibly assure ourselves that it will as well agree 
with monarch y> though all the tribe of aphorimers ami poli- 
tieasters would persuade us there be secret and mysterious 
reasons against it. Milton, of lief, in England , l» f 2. 

A'piiorist.# n. & [from aphorism!] A writer of apho- 
risms. ’ 

He took this Occasion of farther clearing justifying what 

he had written against the aphorist . 

Nelson's Life of Up. Bull, p. 246. 

Aphopi'stical.'^- (tdj. [Fr. aphoristhpw.] Having 
the form of an aphorism ; in separate and uncon- 
nected sentences. 

Apjiori'stically. adv. [from aphorislicaL ] I11 the 
form of an aphorism. 

These being curried down, seldom miss a cure, as Hippo- 
crates doth like ways nphoTutitally tell us. liar ret/. 

APHAomsi^rAUtr ? an}. [Fr. aphrodisiaque ^ from 

Aphrodisi'ack.™' } dtyoNn, Venus.] Relating to 
the venereal disease. • 

A'phkodite.# 7 i. s. [from iAppo^rr. The French have 
the feminine noun, aphrodite**] A follower of Venus. 

A modal, where grim Mars, turn’d right, 

Proves a smiling aphrodite. Cleaertand* s Poems, j>. 89. 

A'piauy. 7 i. $. [from apis, Lai. a bee.]* The place 
where bees are kept. 

Those who are skilled in bees when they see a foreign 
swarm approaching to plunder their hives, have a trick to di- 
vert them into some neighbouring apiary, there to Aakr what 
-havock they please. Swift. 

A PI' ( 'ES of a flown \ [Lut. from apex, the top.] Little 
knobs that grow on the tops of the stamina, in the 
middle of a flower. They are commonly of a dark 
purplish colour. By the microscope they have been 
discovered to be a sort of atpsuhe semi amirs, or 
seed vessels, containing in them small globular, and 
often oval particles, of various colours, and exqui- 
sitely formed. Qttincy. 

Api'ec e. (tdv. [from a for each , and piece, or share.] 
To the part or share of each. 

Men, in whose mouths at first sounded nothing but mortifi- 
cation, were come to think they might lawfully lmve six or 
seven wives apiece. Hooker. 

I have to-night dispatched sixteen businesses, a mouth’s 
length apiece, by an abstract of success. Shakspeare. 

One copy of this paper may serve a dozen of you, which will 
bn less than a farthing apiece. Su fi. 

Apik'cex.# adi\ In pieces. 

Yield up my sword ? that’s Hebrew ; 

I’ll be first cut a pieces. 

Beaumont and FI. Little Fr. Lawyer , ii. 1. 

He will knap the spears apiece s with his teeth! 

More, Ant id . against Atheism. 

* The air 

Totters and reels, and rends apieccs, Drusus, 

With the huge vollicd clamour. 

Beaumont and FI. Bondnca, iii. 5. 

A'pish. culj. [from ape.'] 

1. Having the qualities of an ape; imitative. 

Report of fashions in proud Italy* 

Whose manners ttill our tardy, apish nation 

Limps after, in base ankward imitation. Shakspcare . 

2. Foppish; affected. 

Because I cannot flatter, and look fair, 

Duck with French nods and apish courtesy, 

I must be held a rancorous enemy. Shakspcare. 

3. Silly; trifling; insignificant. 

All this is but apish sophistry ; and, to give it a name divine 
and excellent, is abusive aud unjust. Glanvi/fe. 

4. Wanton ; playful. • 

Gloomy sits the queen ; 

Till happy chance reverts the cruel scene ; 
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And apish folly, with her wild resort 

Of wit and jest, disturbs the solemn court. Prior. 

A'pjsHLY.-f adv. [from apish.'] In an apish manner; 
foppishly ; conceitedly. 

So apiskly romanizing, that the word of command still was 
set. down in Latin, Milton, Areopagitica. 

Sin is generally so qpishly crafty, as to hide itself under the 

„ colours and masks of goodness and honesty. 

Bp. Taylor, ArUJUnat Handsomeness, p. if 

Deride, and play upon his amorous humours, 

. Though he but apishly doth imitate 

The gallant’st courtier*, kissing ladies pumps. 

Holding tlie cloth for*thcm, praising thteir wits. 

- B. Jonxon , Etery A fan out of his Humour. 
A'pisiiNF.qp.'f’ [frofo apis/t.] ^|unickry j foppery; 
insignificance; playfulness. Sherwood, in his old 
dictionary, defines “ Apish ness, covnnic apish It ids." 

My apkhness has paid the ransom for my speech, and set it 
at liberty. 4 , S Congreve. 

* It fdcism] was treated with that contempt, as Muted, and 
was due, to the apishness of foreign manners. Warhurton, Serin. 

A Pi V pat. adv. [a word formed from the motion.] 
With quick palpitation. 

O there he coincs — Welcome, iny bully, my back; agad, my 
heart is gone apifpat for you. Congreve. 

A P LUSTRE, n. s. [Latin.] The ancient ensign 
carried in sea vessels. • 

The one holds a swqjrd in her hand, to represent the Iliad, 
as the other has an aplustrr, to represent the Odyssey, or 
voyage of Ulysses. , Addison. 

APO'OALYPSE.-j- v. s. [from ftVcxxXyiirJstf.] Reve- 
lation : discovery : a word used only of the sacred 
writings. Dr. Johnson says; ho should have said, 
the last book hi the sacred ration ; and should have 
also omitted only. • 

O for that warning voicy, which he who saw 
Th* apocalypse heard cry An heav’n aloud, * Milton, 

With this throne, of jW glory of the Father, compare the 
throne of the Sou of God, as seen in the apocalypse. 

Burnet, \ Theory tf the Fai th. 

Nor do I think any of the learned will dispute that famous 
treatise to he a complete body of civil knowledge, and the re- 
velation or rather tile apocalypse of all state arcana. 

• Swift , Tale of a Tub , Int rod net. 

A company of giddy heads wifi take upon them to define 
how many shall he saved, and who damned, in a parish; 
where they shall sit in heaven; interpret apocalypses, and those 
hidden mysteries to private persons, times, ana places, as tfieir 
ow u spirit informs them ! Burton , Anat. of Mel. p. 6; 7. 

Apo'calyptical.^ adj. [from apocalypse.] Concern- 
ing revelation, or tlte book* particularly so called; 
containing revelation. 

If >ve could understand that scene, at the opening of rhis 
apocalyptical theatre, we should find it a representation of the 
majesty oT our Saviour. Burnet, Theory of the Perth. 

They are light and giddy-headed, much symbolizing in -pint 
with our apocalyptical zealots and fiery interpreters of Daniel 
and other prophets, whereby they often sooth or rather fool 
themselves into some illumination, which really proves but 
some egregious dotage. UowelVs Letters, i. 6. 

A man [Abp. Craiuucr] so averse to Rome, so instrumental 
in planting the gospel, so laborious, so holy, that a great apo- 
calyptical man, and 110 friend to the hierarchy, [Brightman, 
who wrote a commentary on the Revelation of St. John] takes 
him to he that angel pointed at by tipi Spirit of God, Revel. 14, 
that had power over the fire. Jura Cteri , p. 43. 

Tlu\ sect. looketh for a temporary kingdom of Christ, that 
must begin presently, and last 1000 years. Of this opinion are 
many of our apocalyptical men, that study more future events 
thnn their present duty, and more rules by prophecies than pre- 
cepts. ^ P a gdi Ileresiography , p. 117. 

They catch at some single expression or phrase, which seems 
to he more plausible and capable of serving tbeir turn ; and 
this is no w here more done than in treating noon apocalyp/k al 
or prophetical matters. IForfAmg/ofl, Afisccllanics , p. 9. 
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Apocaly'pticallv. ddv. [from apocalyptical.] In 
Mivlx 11 manner as to reveal something secret. 
AroeAi.vVncK.# a elk [Fr. apocalyptioue.'] The same 
as npocalyjrtical. ; 

Ir concluded hv some, thafc Providence denned him the 
opova! uptick angel which^hould p on font one of the vials upon 
( he he*i<t. Sprt$<Qfatm Prodigi&X n. 314. 

As it, forsooth, there could not be sdfrinieli as a few homes" 
fired, a few ships taken, or anv other calamitous accident be- 
fall this little corner of the world, but that some npocalyptick 
ignoramus or other must presently find and inch it out of * 
j-ome abused, vuirUqpd prophecy, ofttSzckiel, Daniel, or the 
Revelation. . ‘ South, Sermons, v. 57. 

A [>o calv V ncfc. ^ m. s. [from the adjyctivo/J Pro} diet: 
apocalyptical w-ffior. B 

The divine apocnl yptick, wilting after Jerusalem was ruined, 
might teach them what the second Jerusalem nuiil 9 bc; not on 
earth, but from heaven, Apoc. v\i. 2. 

laghlfoot, Mtsccll. p. J07- 

AP O ' COPE. h.s. [(Jr. xzwaTTh.'] A figure in grammar, 
when the l.isf Jet lor or syllable of a word is taken 
ft'.wiy: as, inycm\ ujbr inge/tit : upnplex for a po- 

pi ^ 

Apocni T VriCK. adj. [ oItkm ’tihx, from alncK'oia, to 

drive.] Tjuluod with a repelling jmd astringent 
power: upjrtied to remedies which prevent the lot 
great afflux of Ikmumrs. Chumha>. 

APOTPYl’lfA. , [aVricfJ:; 7 &?, to put out of 

sight.] Books not publicklv eoimmmicated: books 
whose authors are not known. It is used 

for the books npjrt'uded to the sacred writing, 
which, being of doubtful authors, are lev* re- 
garditl. 

Wc liolil not the apocrypha for sacred, as wc do the lml\ 
scripture,, but fur human compilations. Hooker. 

ApoVitvrifAL.'^ adj. [from apocrypha ^ and Lat. apo- 
ayjJnts.] 

1. Not canonical ; of uncertain authority. 

JcTom, who s.iith, that all writings not canonical arc apeuy - 
fhrit, uses not the title npntrnphal, as the rot of tin- fathers or- 
dinarily have done, whose custom is so to name, h»r the most 
part, only such might not publickly f»e read or dhiikad. 

Hooker. 

2. Contained in the apocrypha. 

To speak of lu r in the words of the apocryphal writers, wis- 
dom is glorious, and never f.ulctli away. Addison. 

3 . It is sometimes used for an account of uncertain 

crecfit. # m 

Many apocryphal pamphlet* (let him who likes them, call 
them books,) have been of late years writ and licensed, which 
' endeavour to confute the established and known doctrine of 
iiftttr fhurch, and all reformed churches in Europe ; said main- 
tain, positions .which arc evidently tfoeinian, Impish, or Pe- 
lagian. "/* v Bp. Barlow, He mat ns, p. 54. 

A$V°U§ lights and calls 

Arfbit Wfocryphul and false. Ilndthras , iii. 2. 

ip ft is also used for a person of uncertain credit. 

./.!* Who shall take your word ? 

A whoreson, upstart, apocryphal la ptain ? 

7 ?. Jonson , Alchemist. 

ApoVryvii m,.* 7i. s. A writing not canonical. 

Nucphf.rns and An.*^ti>s?us upon this only account, fas 

Usher ihir.k: ^ bcrttii'c they were interpolated and corrupted, 
did rank ihete in the number of apocryphal#. 

t Haunter, View of Antiquity, p.419. 

^Apo t'UYpiiAT.i.Y. adv. [from apocryphal . ] UnCer- 
tairtly; not imlKputablv. 

Ai*o cuyphalxi>s. ft. .v. f from apocryphal.'] Un- 
certainly ; doubtfulness of credit. 

ApocryViijcae.# adj. [from apocrypha.] Doubtful; 
not authcntick. 
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The bishops in this synod', being destitute of scripture proof 
and authentic tradition for their image-worship; betook them- 
selves to certain apocryphtcal and ridiculous stories, as Charles 
the great observed. Up. Bull, Corrujfh of Hie CL of Rime. 

AjIouiVtical. adj. [Gr. evident truth ; 

llemonst ration.] Demonstrative ; evident beyond 
font rad ict ion. ; 

Holding a nl&jkufirt/ctrl knowledge, and fin assured know- 
ledge of ii ; verily, to persuad* their apprehensions otherwise, 
werefo make an Euclid believe, that there 'Were more th.ui one 
centre in a circle. Brown, Vulgar Hr roars, 

1 We can sav all at the number three ; therefore the world is 
pcrfi&t Tohir went, and his dog followed him ; therefore 
there is a world in the moon, were an argument as apodictiral \ 

Gian 'idle. 


JPODEXlSr'y 71 . s. [Gr. aW^fcif.] Demonstration. 

This might taste of a desperate will, if he lead not afterwards 
gi\eu sin arodisix in tin* battle, upon wlmtpJatform he had pro- 
jecteif mid raised that hope. fSKf 

Sir (l. Rack, Hist, of It. Richard III. p. 60. 

Avom't tick.# adj . [from apodixis.] Demonstrable. 

The a 1 mentation is from if similitude, therefore not npoUic* 
lit!., or ul evident demonstration. Rohm son, Kndu.cc , p. 2,i. 

Apo'ddssis.# /'. y. [Gr. aVoWtj.] A figure, in iheto- 
j iik: tin* application or latter part of a sitflili- 
t tide. 


i’he apostle puts lords, and that for the honour of Christ, 
of whom lie w;v» to infer ■; y n ; ; the name ol Christ King 
not to Ik- polluted with the appellation of an idol ; for his a/w- 
d<>\:\ n1i>t lane been otherwise us 

• Mcdc, Aposfnst/ of the Later Kitties, p. n, 

- IPO I) YTE/imJM.'K //. s. [ V/.apodtfh > <\ lieu ou lVm 

so dishabille, Vir.x7to\n^v. Kotpiefort (Jlo.vs.] 'Hk* 
room beii>re the entrance into the con vocal ion- 
house at Oxford is so called, to this day. The vice- 
chatfkllor, proctors, &c. robe and unrobe in it. 
Anciently, the word means the dressing-room of 
bat I is. 


fining nut of the convocation-house into the apody/^ /lew, 
3 tr. VV. lingers, one of his [K. James 11 .] retinue, si.nl, Sdr, this 
i emm ation-hoii'-e is the place therein they eonlir degree-. 

Life of A. li’ofd, p, 

APOdfE'OX.l ?t. s. [Gr. ^V, iroin, and y r, the 
AVo<;f.i:.'}~ > earth.] A point in the heaverrs, in 

AJ'OGI/l'M. 3 av iiicli the sun, or si planet, is at 
the greatest distance possible from the earth in ils 
whole revolution. The ancient astronomers, re- 
garding the earth as the centre of the system, 
chiefly regarded the apogteon and perigaxm, which 
the moderns, making the sun the centre, change 
for the aphelion and perihelion. Cham In ry. 

Tin sun is in his a poo won placed, 

And whim it moveth next, must needs descend. Tairfn.r. 

it is ) ft not agreed in what time, precisely, thfc apogee in 
absolved! one degree. Brown , Vid<r. l? rr , 

'fhe sun in his apogee is distant from the centre of the 
earth t <r*o semi-diameters of the earth, but in bis perigee 1446. 
vlfu/v, - Is! / . Pro p. Kates to his Song of the Scad, p. 370. 

AIHYUIATUHA .* v. t. [Ital.J ' A cadei.c.-, in 
nuisick, at the plca.su re of the singer or performer. 

The organic, wlio leels whut lie perforins and recollects the 
place and occasion of performance, will not fail to throw in 
those npn/rift turns and delicate notes of passage, which from 
accentual < linage it into fluent melody. Mason, Ch. Mus.fi. 66. 
A'pograi'H.# n. s. [ Fr. apooraphe 9 Gr. clmoytaty cv.] 
A copy: it is u-,cd in opposition to autograph. 
Ai'oi.una'kian.^ 1 71 • s ‘ ^ ue the sect of Apolli- 
Ai'ojllixa'jhst. 3 navis ot* Laodicea, who inuin- 
taiiicd monstrous notions about the nature of 
Christ. 

Apulhnarians, by maiming and misinterpreting what belonged 
to Christ** human nature, withstood the truth. Hooker. 
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He [Whirton] wu partly . ApoUimr^ partly 4 rian; for he 
thought vthe or word was all the soul that acted in our 
Saviours body. ? r Burnet, Hist, of his OwA Time, an. 1711. 

Apologe'tical.'}' y adj . [Fr. apologeliquc , . frpih 

Apologf/ticK. *Vo*oyew, to dcfcqd; in o^r Ad 
lexicography, “ apological , spoken in denfocfc” 
Boiloka&] **That ^hich ia spid in^dffcricc of ijjnjr 
thing or pcAon. ; , 

The principal mark which «I aim at, throughout the whole 
body of the discourse, being an apologetieal defends of the 
power and providence of God, bis wisdom, his truth, 

* justice, his goodness and mercy. 

HakewiU, Apol. of the Power of (lad, Wtrejace. 
If, byyjboking on what is past, thou hast deserved that 
name,* [t>f reader,] I am willing thou shouldst yet know 
more by that which follows, an apohgelical dialogue. 

It. Jtm son's Poetaster. 
To begjin an urology for tnosc animadversions, which I writ 
against the rcinbwrant in defence of Smcctyfcnuifs ; since 
the preface, which was purposely set before them, is not 
thought apologetical enough; it will be best to # ucquaint ye, 
readers, before other things, wvhat the meaning wa*> to write 
them in that manner which I did. 

Milton, A pot. for Sweet ym n u ns. 
•I design to publish an essay, the greater part of which is 
apologetical , for one sort of chymists. • Boyle. 

Apologetically. adv. [from apologetical.] In the 
way of defence or excuse. 

Apo / logist.'| v 7/. .v. [Fr. apologistef] lie that makes 
au*apology ; a pleader in favour of anothert 
This more plainly appears from the writings of tlnr Christian 
apAogwls of those times against the Heathens objecting to 
them. Bp. Butt, Corrupt . of the Ch. of Howe. 

Which charge should it now be resumed and brought in by 
Turks or Indians against us Protestants, good God ! what 
should \vc do for an apologist. Hammond's Sermons. 

Those scandalous imputations of pride and perfl-rsencss, 
which then rendered the Jews so odinu* to the world, as 
appears by divers passage^ in the ancient apologists for 
Christian religion. Barrow , Works, i. 286. 

'Fhe University of Oxford, whose moderation and for- 
bearance of late was such as to put a zealous apologist to 
great difficulties in clearing her of the scandalous imputation, 
h now arrived at the contrary extreme. 

■ *, Lowth , Lett, to J Tar hurt on, p. 69. 

To Afo'logize. v. n. [from apology."] 

1. To plead in favour of any person or thing. 

It will he much more seasonable to reform than apologize or 
rlkptoricntc ; and therefore it imports those, who dwell secure, 
to look about them. Decay of Piety. 

2. It has the particle for before the subject of 
apology. 

I ought to apologize for my indiscretion in the whole under- 
lain ng. Wake, Preparation for Death. 

The translator needs not apologize for his choice of this piece, 
which was made in his childhood. Pope, Preface to Statius. 

Apo'logizer.# n. s . [from apologize.'] Defender. 

His apologise™ labour to free him; laying the fault of the 
errors fathered upon him unto the charge of others. 

J fa timer, View of Antiquity, p. 2,19. 

A'POLOGUE.^ ti. s. [Fr. apdogiu », from Gr. 
& n cfcoyigp.] Fable; story contrived to teach some 
moral truth. 

An apologue M iEsop is beyond a syllogism, and proverbs 
more powerful. than demonstration. Brown, Vufg. Err. 

Some men are remarked for pleasantness in raillery ; others 
for apologues and apposite diverting stories. Locke. 

A'pologuer.# n. s. [from apologue.] A fabler ; a 
rcjlatcr of stories. An unusual word. 

A mouse, fidith an apologer, [apologuer,] was brought up in 
a chest, there fed with fragments of bread and cheese. 

Burton, Amt . of Mel. p. 5^9. 

APO'LOGY* 1 ^ rt. $. [apologia ) Lat. *Vc*oyuc.] 

1. Defence; excuse. Apology generally signifies 
rather excuse than vindicatiftf, 4ml tends rather to 
vol. r. 
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extenuate the fault, than prpve tfinocerice. This 
is, hoftrcver t|? sometimes unregarded by writers, Dr. 
Johnson says. SaiUlys uses \t for vmdiedtiini* 

In her face excuse ^ 

Came prologue, and apology to prompt ; 

Which with Waud words at will she thus address'd. Miliott. 

A little longer suffer me, while \ r 
Procced in this divine apology. Sandys's Job, fh. 5 ' 4 - 

2. It has^/fe* before the object of excuse. . , 

It is not my intention to make Bxtapology for my poena : 
some will think it needs no excuse, and others will receive 
none. %t - . Dry den. 

I shall neither trouble the reader, lifer m>self, with anv apo- 
l"gy for publishing of tltpse sermons ; for if they Ik*, In any 
measure, truly serviceable to the. end jjpt which they fere de- 
signed, I do not see what apology is necessary ; and if they he 
not so, 1 am sure none can bg sufficient. ' Tillatsoti. 

A pom ecosmetii y. ti. s. [ 2 tt 6 , froni, a^x^, distance, 
and fiflftu'y to measure.] The art of measuring 
things at a distance. Diet* 

A PON EURO' SIS. n. a*, [from aVc, from, and nufov, 
a nerve.] An expansion ofa nerve into a mem- 
brane. 

When a cy>t rises near tHfc orifice of the artervj it i$ formed 
by the aponeurosis that runs over the vessel, which become* 
excessively expanded. Sharp's Surgery . 

APOPHASIS. 71. s. [Lat. x 7 r-'$ari$* a denying.] 
A figure in rhctori<?k, by which th curator, speaking 
ironically, seems to wave wlnitf he would plainly 
insinuate ; as, Neither will 1 mention those things , 
which if I should, you notwithstanding could neither 
confide or speak against them. Smithy Rhetorick. 

Apopjilf/gmatkk. n. s. [ 2 ?ro and tpytypa.'] That 
which has the quality of dfawigg away phlegm. 

ApOPHLE'gMATLSM. ll.J S. [a jt 0 «M 1 0X*y*ia.] A 

medicine of which fine intention is to draw phlcgiu 
from the blood. * 

Aurl so it is in apophlegmatisms and gargiirisms, that draw' the 
rheum down bv the palate. Bacon. 

A ro p 1 1 legm a'ti z ant. n. s. [ 2 rri and 0 ?^y, ua.] Any 
remedy which causes ail evacuation of serous or 
mucous humour by the nostrils, as particular kinds 
of sternutatories. Qtuncy. 

A'popiitiiegm. n. s. [*Vcp97y^«.] A remarkable 
saying ; a valuable maxim uttered on some sudden 
occasion. * 

Wc may magnify the* apophthegms, or* reputed replies of 
wisdom, whereof many are to be seen in Laertius and Ly- 
costhenes. Brown, Vulg. Ifrf, 

I hjpl a mind to collect and digest *uch obsen atiai^ m id 
apophthegms, as tend to the proof of that great assertion. All 
is vanity. * ' Prior. # 

APtyPHYGE. n. s. [aVo^t/yf, flight, escape.]^ 
Is, in architecture, that part of a columiij^hc^ 
it logins to spring out of its base ; an^ wmC 
originally no more than the ring or ferrel, wKBh 
anciently bound the. extremities of wooden pillars,* 
to keep them from splitting, and were af^ei^Pvard 
imitated in stone work. Wo sometimes call it tlic 
spring of the column. * Chamfers* 

APOPHYSIS. 71. s. [*Wpv<n$.] The prominent 
parts of some bones; 'the same as process. It 
differs froift an epiphysis, ns it is a continuance of 
the bone itself; whereas the latter .is somewhat 
adhering to a bone, ami of which it not’ properly 

a part. ' Quincy. 

It is the apophysis, or head ofjhe os tibia:, which makes the 
knee. Wis-' oiuH, Surgery. 
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Apople'ct/cal. adj. [from apoplrciick.] Relating to 
an apoplexy. ; 

We meet with the same complaints of gravity in living bodies, 
when the faculty locomotive seems abolished ; as may be 
observed in supporting persons inebriated, apoplectical , or in 
lipot In niies ana swoomngs. ’ Brown, Vutg. Err. 

In mi apoplectical cas^ he found extravasated blood, making 
“way from the ventricles of the brain. Derhant . 

ApoPLF/cTtCK.~j' adj. [Fr. apoplcctiquc.] Relating 
to an apoplexy. 

A lady was seized with an apoplectic h At, which afterward 
terminated in some kind of lethargy. " Wiseman. 

Apofle'cti ck* * tf. s. [from the adjeetive.J A person 
seized with an apoplexy. , 

Rftsis, the Arabick physician, hath Jeft it written as I have 
It from Quistorouis, that it was ordained by a Jaw, that no * 
. apopleelivhs, who foamed abSut the mouth, should be buried 
till after 7 a hours. Knatchbuu , TV. p. 77. 

A'POPLEX. ; II. s. [See Apoplexy.] Apoplexy. The 
last syllable is cut away; but this is only in poetry, 
Dr. Johnson says ; which is a great mistake, the 
word being found in a medical writer of eminence, 
no poet. 

Present punishment pursues His maw, 

When surfeited and swell M, the peacock raw’, 

He bears into the bath ; whence want of breath, 

Repletions, apoplex, intestate death. Drydcn , Jup. Sat. 1. 

Preternatural sleep, and preternatural watching, are alto- 
gether inconsistent and therefore an apoplex and a frenzy are 
m no wise incident to the same person at the same time. 

Smith, Portraiture uf Old Age, p. rjr. 1666. 

An apoplex falls under a double consideration ; either as it 
is udisease, or as it is a symptom. Ibid. p. azj. 

dut upon her ! she’s as cold of her favour as an apoplex. 

, Beau in . and VI. Phduslcr. 

How docs his a/topleX V 

Is that stiymg on him ‘till ? \ B.Jomon s Vox. 

This apoplex will, certain, be hiVnul. 

SltiL&pea>c % A\ Hen. TV. p. 2. 
A'l'Oiu f.xeo. adj. [from apoplex.] Seized with an 
apoplexy. 

Sense, sure, ) on have. 

Else could y<»u not have motion : but sure that sense 
Is apople.dd. • Shtthsprnrr , Handel. 

A'POPLKXY. w. [*Wifr. 1 A sudden do 

privation of all internal and external sensation, and 
of nil motion, unless of the heart and thorax. The 
cause is generally a repletion, and indicates evacun- 
tion > joined with stimuli. Qjtiucy . 

Apoplexy is a sudden abolition « of all the senses, external 
aud internal, and of all foluutar\ motion, by the stoppage of 
the flux and reflux of the animal spirits through the nerves 
destined tor those motions. Arbnihnol on Diet. 

- Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, mulled, degf, slbcpy, in- 
sensible. Shall spra re. Cored. 

A fever may take away my reason, or memory, and an apo- 
plexy leawfe neither sense nor understanding. Lor Ice. 

AP(jRIA* it. s. [aVof/*.] Is a figure in rhetorick, 
by which the speaker shews, that he doubts where 
to begin for the multitude of matter, or w hat to say 
in some strange and ambiguous thing; and doth, as 
it wefc, argue the case with himself Thus Cicero 
says, Whether he took them from his fellows more im- 
pudently , gave, them to a harlot more lasciviously , 
removed them from the Roman people more wickedly, 
or altered them mot e presumptuously , I cannot . well 
declare . ^ Smith , Rhetorick . 

jWORRHty EA. n. s . [asroppenj.] Effluvium ; emana- 
tion; something emitted by another: not in use* < 

The reason of tins he endeavours to make out by atomical 
aporrhaxu, which passing (mm the cruentutc weapon to the 
wound, and being incorporated with the particles of the salve, 
variy them to the affected part. Uhnville, Scepsis. 
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AP 0 S 10 PRS fS. n. s. from tisTQ, after, 

and ewiraui, to be silent.] A form of speech, bv 
which the speaker, through some affection* as 
Morrow, bashfulness, fear, anger, or vehemency, 
breaks off his speech before it be all ended. A 

* figure, when, speaking of a tliiug, ;weyef seem to 
Conceal it, though indeed we aggravate it ; or when 
the course of the sentence begun is so stayed, as 
thereby some part of the sentence not being uttered, 

* may be understood. Smith , Rhetorick . 

At^'ssIAsy. n. Sm [aVdYari;*] Departure from what 

a man has professed: it is generally applied to 
religion ; sometimes with the particle from * 

The canon law defines apostacy to be a wilful departure 
from that state of faith, which? any person has professed him- 
self tg liolj in the Christian church. dynffe, Parergon. 

The affable archangel had forewarn’d “* 

Adam, by, due example, to beware 
Apostasy , by whnt befel in heav’n 

To those apostates. 9 . Milton* 

Vice in us were not only wickedness, but apostasy, degene- 
rate wickedness. Sprat. 

Whoever do give different worships, must bring iti more 
godu ; whiefr’is an apostasy from one God. StUltngflcet. 

APO'STATE.'f" 7/. 5. [aposlata, Lat. dzrorxTiic, 
This word was formerly written, in our language, 
apostqta ; but was anglicised ea/rly in the seventeenth 
century. Dr. Johnson’s example of this word, from 
Rogers’s sermons, is 11 mistake ; it being there an 
adjective.] One that has forsaken his profession ; 
generally applied to one that has left his religion. 

Apostates in point of faith, arc, according to the civil law, 
subject unto all punishments ordained against hcrcticks. Ayliffc . 

Robbing it, [tne church, j as Julian the* apostate did. 

Burton, Anal, of Mel. p. 135. 

Say, goddess, what ensued when Raphael, 

The affable archangel, had forewarn’d 
Adam, by dire example, to beware 
Apostasy, by wb.it bci’el in hcav’ti 

To those apostates. Milton, P.L. vii.44. 

Am/state.# adj. False; traitorous; rebellious. 

What mure probable account of these ludicrous forms In tho 
air can begiwu than the operation of apostate spirits ready 
(in the phrase of St. John,) to make a be, as well as 
to tell one. Spencer on Prodigies, ]>. ai8. 

Easily the proud attempt 
Of spirits apostate , and their counsels vain, 

Tlum has! repel I’d. Milton, P. I vii. 610. 

To Ai»o ' state.# v. 77. [from tlio noun.] To apostatize; 
to desert one’s profession. 

Mahomet 1 himself apostalcd. 

Ah ntnl a gu. Appeal to Caesar, p. 150. 

Perhaps sonic of these a pus fating stars have thought them- 
selves true. Bp. Hall, Ore. M< dilations, Aled. 4. 

They do apostate from the faith. 

IVi/eochc , English Protestant's Apology, p. %j. 

Ai'Osta'tjcal.^ ud/. [from apostate.] After the 
manner of an apostate. 

To wear turbans is an apostolical conformity. Sandys. 

All mankind stood condemned in. the apostolical root of 
Adam. Ahp. Usher , of the Religion of the Anc. Irish, ch. 1. 

An heretical 1 and a post alien It church, ftp. Hall, Reconciler. 

The devil, when he brought in this, (ipoxiatical doctrine 
[canonization] amongst Christiana, swerved but little from his 
ancient method of seducing mankind. 

Mode, Apostasy of the Later Times, p. 14. 

To Aro'sTATiZE.^ v. //• [from apostate , Fr. also, 
apostasier, to play the apostate, as (Jotfjjravc renders 
it.] To forsake one's profession ; it is commonly 
# nsed of one who departs from his religion* 

Leaving the Mahometans, let us take a short view of 
Rome Christian, thon^ipostatized and degenerately Christian. 

Worthington, Misvclfanics, p. 29. 
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They now generally apostatize from their own cause, belye 
their own conscience. Dean Martin's Letters, n. 5. 

None revolt from the faith, because they must not look 
upon’ a woman to lust after her, but because tney are restrained 
from the perpetration of their lusts. If wanton glances, utd 
libidinous thoughts, had been permitted by the gospel, tlfcy 
would have fipostatized nevertheless. Ren Ay. 

To Apo'sTEMArE<-f~ v . 7i. [Fr. apostcq?cr> to swell.] 
To become ah apostemc j to swell ahd corrupt into 
matter. • 

These are no mean surges of blasphemy, not only dipping 
Hoses the divine lawgiver, but dashing with a high hand against 
die justice and purity of God himself; as these ensuing scrip- 
tures, plainly and freely handled, shall verify, to the launching 
of that old apostemated errour. Milton , Tetrachordon . 

There is care to be taken in abscesses of the breast and belly, 
in danger of breaking inwards; yet, l>v opening these too soon, 
they sometimes apostemafe a£nin, and become crude. Wiseman. 

Apostema'tion. v. s. [from apostemale .] • Tlfe for- 
mation of an apostemc ; the gathering of a hollow 
purulent tumour. 

Nothing can he more admirable than the many ways nature 
hath provided for preventing, or curing of fevers ; as, vomit- 
ings, a post emotions, salivations. See. Grew. 

A'POSTEJVIE.'f 1 n. s . [Fr. aposteni f, from Gr. 

A'postijme. 3 ot-ror >?'//«.] A hollow swelling, filled 
with purulent matter; an abscess. 

With equal propriety we may affirm, that ulcers of the lungs, 
or ajiostemes of the brSin, do happen only in the leftside. 

Brown , Vutg. Err. 

The opening of apostemes , before the suppuration* be perfect- 
ed, weakencth the heat, and renders them crude. Wiseman . 

APO'STLE. 71 . s. [apostolus, Lat. ccV&rox©^.] A 
person sent with mandates by another. It. is par- 
ticularly applied to them whom our Saviour deputed 
to preach the Gospel. 

But all his mind is bent to holiness ; 

His champions arc the prophets and apostles . Shuhspeare. 

I am far from pretending infallibility; that would be to 
erect myself into an apostle: a presumption in unj onr that 
cannot confirm what he says by miracles. Locke. 

We know but a small part of the notion of an apostle, by 
knowing barely that he is sent forth. Watts, Logiek. 

Aro'sTLEsmr. u. $. [from apostle.'] The office or 
dignity of an apostle. 

Where, because faith is in too low degree, 

T thought it some apostleslnp in me 

To speak things, which by faith alone 1 sec. Donne. 

God hath ordered it, that »St. Paul hath writ epistles ; which 
arc all confined within the business of his apostle ship ; and so 
contain nothing hut points of Christian instruction. Locke. 

Apo'stoi.ate.# 71 . s. [Lat . apostolatus.] Apustleship ; 
mission. 

Himself [St. Paul] and his brethren in the apostolate. 

Kit/ingbeck, Strut, p. ri8. 

When one considers the volumes that have been here filled 
with romances, both of the grave, and the lighter kind, it might 
almost incline one to suspect something more than a mere 
Arabian whimscy in the hypothesis of the lunar apostolate. 

c Coventry, Philemon , Cone. iii. 

Aposjo'ljcal. adj. [from apostulick . ] Delivered or 
tajflt by the apostles ; belonging to the apostles. 

Tney acknowledge not, that the elnirdi keeps any thing as 
npostoluat, which is not found in the apostles* writings, in what 
other records soever it be found. Hooker. 

Declare yourself for that church, which is founded upon 
scripture, reason, apostolical practice, and antiquity. Hooker. 

A po sro / Lie ally • | adv. [from apostolical.] In the 
manner of the apostles. 

Those that arc sincerely and fervently good, it cannot but 
make them have an antipathy against what is evil, and dis&rn 
them that bear themselves never so apostolically, and yet are 
not right at the bottom, to be but hypocrites and Wars. 

More, Seven Churches, ch.3. 
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He that is rightly and apostoticttttu 
Sped with her [the church’s] invisible arrow. 

Milton, of Reform, in England, b. 2 . 

Apostolic alness.*^ w. s. [from apostolical k] The 
quality of relating to the apostles ; apostolical au- 
thority.,„ 

Thou sfialt escape better than any party of men, by reason 
of thy conspicuousdnnocency, sincerity, and exemplarity of 
life, and unexceptionable apostolicalness of doctrine. 

More, Seven Churches, ch. 8. 

Aposto / lick.~}'' adj. [from apostle , and Fr. aposto- 
lique. The accent is placed by Dryden repeatedly 
on the antepenult. But the accent on the penul- 
tima is more • in use.] Taught by the apostles; 
belonging to an apostle. 

Their oppositions in maintenance of publick superstition 
against apostolirk endeavours, were vain and frivolous. Hooker. 

Or where did I at sure tradition strike, 

Provided still it were ap6stolick? • Dryden, Ilind and Panther. 

In vain, alas, you seek 

The ambitious title o( apbslolick. Hind and Panther. 

Aposto'i.icks.# n. s. [“ A kind of anabaptists; be- 
cause they would be like the apostles, they wandered 
up and down the countries without staves, shoes, 
money, or bags ; preaching up and down their ce- 
lestial vocation to the ministry of the word.” Pagit’s 
Ilercsiography , p. *8.] 

I might here run through a great number 6 t the old heresies, in 
which the papists consent with the ancient heretieks.— The 
aposlo/irks in their vow of continence. FuUce , Retentive , p.314. 

APO STROPHE. ]-, n. 5. [d*w from «Vo\ from, 
and r?t<pu, to turn, written apostrophus by B. Jon- 
son, in his grammar; and defined, u the rejecting 
of a vowel from the beginniilg or ending of a word.”] 

1. In rhctorick, a diversion of speech to another per- 

son, than the spce/i appointed did intend or re- 
quire ; or, it is a turning of the speech from one 
person to another, many times abruptly. A figure 
when we break off the course of our speech, and 
speak to some new person, present or absent, as to 
the people or witnesses, when it was before directed 
to the judges, or opponent. Smith , Rhctorick • 

2. in grammar, the contraction of a word by the use 
of a comma ; as, tho\ for though ; rep\ for reputation. 

Many laudable attempt* have been made, by abbreviating 
word* with apostrophes; and by lopping polysyllables, leaving 
one or two s\ Unities at most. * Swift . 

ApoVtkophick.# adj* [homed jwstrdphc.] Denoting 
an apostrophe ; belonging to it. 

To Apostrophize, v.a. [from apostrophe.] To .ad- 
dress by an apostrophe. 

There a peculiarity in Homer’s manner of apostrophizing 
Eumunis, and speaking of him in the second person ; it is ge- 
nerally applied only to men of account. Pope. 

A'postume. it. s. See Aposteme. [This word is 
properly a post cm.] A hollow tumour filled with 
purulent, matter. 

How an apoxtnme in the mesentery breaking, causes a con- 
sumption in the parts, is apparent. Harvey. 

To A'postume. 'f- r. /#. [old Fr. qpostumn.] To aposte- 
mate. Diet. 

APOTHE'CA .# 71 . s. [Lat. apothcca , a repository, 
Fr. apathetic, Sued, and Dan. apothek . The Panes 
also use apotheker for apothecary. In our old lexi- 
cography we have apotheke , a store-^puse.] An 
apothecary’s shop. 

He [the master apothecary^ shall eycr now and then visit the 
apoiheca, to cast out thereof all decayed drugs and composi- 
tions. - fc ' ' Sir W. Petty, Advance, of Learning, p. 16. 
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A'poTHF.CAKV.’f* n. s. [ apolheca y Lat. a depository: 
formerly written pot ic ary. See PotiiEcaky.] A 
•man whose employment is to provide medicines 
for sale. 

Give me an ounce of civet, pood apothecary, to sweeten my 
imagination. ^ Shale spear e, K. Lear . 

* They have no other doctor but the sun and the fresh air, and 
that such an one, as never sends them to v the apothecary. South. 

WaiuTring in the dark. 

Physicians, for the tree, have found the hark ; 

They, laboring for relief of human kind, 

"With sharpened sight some remedies Tfeny find ; 

Th’ apothccary-Xnuw is wholly blind. Dryden. 

ATOTHEGM. n. [properly apophthegm; which 
sec.] A remarkable saying. * 

lly frequent conversing witji him, and scattering short apo- 
thegms, ami little pleasant stories, and making useful applica- 
tions of them, his son was, in his infancy, taught to abhor 
vanity and viu* a* monsters. Walton , Life of Sanderson . 

ApothegMa'ticai,.* ad), [from apothegm.] In the 
manner of an apothegm. 

At the end [of the ^atiiv 1 is the first use, l have seen, of a 
witty apolhcgmalicnl comparison, of a libidinous old man. 

Warton, Hist. Key. Poet. 4 . 38 . n. 

Apothe'gmatjst.# w. a. [from apothegm*'] A collector 
of apothegms. 

A poet or orator should send to the apnthcgmntist for his 
senses. Arbuthnot and Pofie, Alar tin Serib/t r, cli.i 

To Afothe'gmatize.# r. 1 /. [from apothegm .] To 
utter remarkable sayings. 

Apotheosis, w. s. [xitoSiomt.] Deification ; the rite 
of adding any one to the number of gods. 

As if it could he grated and painted omnipotent, or the nails 
and the hummer could givj* it an apotheosis. South. 

Allots the prince of his celestial line. 

An apotheosis, and rites divine. 1 Garth. 

Apo'thenis.# it. s. [Or. aVcffk n$. A place on the 
south side of the chancel in Aie primitive churches, 
furnished with shelves one above another, on which 
were books, vestments, and holy vessels. See Sir 
O. Wheler’s Description of the Ancient Primitive 
Churches, p. 1 00.] • 

This [the chancel] being appropriated only to the sacred 
niinibtorv, is very short from cast, to west, though it takes up 
the whole breadth of the church, together with the diaconicon 
or profiled*, and the apothesis, from north to south. 

Sir G. Wilder, Descript. of A nr. Churches , p.82. 

Apo'tomE. ?/. s. [from uxorzu'su', to cut off.] 

I. I11 mathcinatfcks, the remainder or difference of 
two incommensurable quantities. 

2* In musick, it is the part remaining of an entire 
tone, after a greater semitone has been taken from 
it. The proportion in numbers of the apotome , is 
that of 2048 to 2187. The Greeks thought that 
the g&iter tone could not be divided into two 
equal parts; for which reason they called the first 
part aTto'Topr, and the other hypvoc. Chambers . 

A'POZEM.'f n. s. [Fr. apozeme , aVo, from, and 
to boiJ.] A decoction ; an infusion made by boiling 
ingredients. 

During this, evacuation, he took opening broths and apo~ 
merits. ' Wiseman, Surgery. 

Squirts read Garth ’till apozems grow cold. Gay. 

Apozf/mical.% adj. [from apozem.] Like a decoc- 
tion. • « 


Wine, that is dilute, may safely and profitably he adhibited 
m an apozeyrical form in lovers. 

r,, \ ppA'I D ik MiM”, Mood of Ihc Grape, p. 33. 

lo ArrA llt.it v. a. [S>ax. aptepnn or pop-paepan, to 

overthrow, to spoil, Fr. empirer .] To impair, or 
bring into decay; to lessen ; to make worse. ’ 


Gentlewomen, which fear neither., sunne nor windc for 
appalling their bcmitie. SirQKlyotft Govcrnour, fbl.tf 1. b. 

Uichcs greatly unpaired. Barrel, A/vcarie. 

. For who'io liveth in the school of skilly 
•Ami mcdlcth not with any world’s utfuici, 

Wnrenkcth pomps and honours that do spill c . 
iThn mind’s recourse to grace's quiet stairs;,, 
flis stale no fortune by no moan appairs: 1 

Tor fortune is the only foe of those .. * 

Which to the world their wVctched wills dispose. 

Atirrour for A fag. p.346. 

To Appa'ih.^ v. 71. To degenerate; to become 
worse. 

I see the more that I them forbore, 

Tht' worse they he fro yore to yore ; 

All that lyveth appaynih fast. 

Morality of E very Man , I la whin's Old PL i. 38. 

To APPA f-i’ v. a . \jippalir , Fr. It might more 
properly have been written appale , Dr. Johnson 
says; w'hich indeed lie would have found so wrilten, 
if he had examined our elder authors: " These 
golden swords and daggers almost appale a man,” 
Stubbed Anat. of Abuses, fol*3i. “ Bashful 
blushing |lul him then appale” Parrot’s Springes 
for Woodcocks, Ep. 72.] To fright; lo strike 
with sudden Icar; to depress; to discourage. 

Whilst die spake, her great worijs did appal 
My fccGlc courage, and my heart oppress, 

That yc^ I quake and tremble over all. Spenser , Q. 

Give with thy trumpet a loud note to Troy, 

Thou dreadful Ajax ; that the appalled air 

May pierce the head of thy great combatant. Shakspcarc. 

The house of peers was somewhat appalled at this alarum ; 
hut took time to consider of it fill next day. ' CluiYndtfa. 

Dot; neither rage inflame, nor l'ear appal. 

Nor the black fear of death that saddens all? Pope. 

The monster curls 

Ilis flaming crest, all other thirst appall'd. 

Or shivering flies, or chunk'd at distance stands. Thomson. 

To Apfa'l.# v. n . [Lnt. palleo, as well as the Fr. 
appal ir , which has the neuter signification also. 
See Cotgravc in V. Mr. Boucher and Mr. Mason 
have cited the barbarous Latin appaltts , signifying 
sn/i 9 (which they might have also referred to Gr. 
aTraA&Vj) in order to illustrate Spenser’s usage of liie 
word ; but, surely, it is figuratively employed by 
the poet, adapting what belitlls the person to* the 
thing.'] To grow faint; to be dismayed. 

To make his power to appal It n, and to faylc. Lidgaf < . 

Therewith her wrathfull courage *gan appall , 

And haughfie spirits ineekeJy to luiaw. Spenser , F. < 1 . iv. \i. 26. 

AppaTement.-^ n.s. [Fr . appalmcnt.] Depression ; 
discouragement ; impression of fear. 

As the furious slaughter pf them was n great discouragement 
and nppalvmenl to the rest. Bacon, Hen. VI t. 

A'ppanage. n. s. [appanagium, low Latin ; probably 
from pants , brpad.] Lands set apart by princes 
for the maintenance of their younger children. 

lie became suitor for the earldom of Chester, a kind of ap- 
panage to Wales, and using to go to the king’* son. ' <•//. 

Hail he thought it fit, , 

That wealth should he the appanage of wit, 

The God of light could ne’er have been §0 blind, 

To deal it to the worst of human kind. Swift . 

A i* pa it A^rus. 71. s. [Latin; but formerly we had the 

English apparate , instead of apparatus .] Things 
provided as means to any certain end, as the tools 
4 )f a trade; the furniture of a house; ammunition 
lor war ; equipage ; show. 

There is an apparatus of things previous, to he adjusted bc- 

lbr« I come to the calculuti on itself. Woodward. 
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Ourselves ore easily provided for ; it is nothing but the cir- 
cumstantials, the 0j)paratux or equipage of human life, that 
C 09 ts much. Pbp?t Letters to Ga i/. 

Where is then mention made of styph dpparote ami ordqjtor 
publick sacrifices, as are beseeming to stick a one? 1 

■ Sheldon, Miracles of Antichrist, (1616) p.ifi. 

APPA'REL. n.s. It has no pltiral. [ appardl , Frl] 

1. Dress; vc^pire. 

t cannot, cog amjTftty, that thou art this and that, like many 
of those lisping hawthorn buds, that come like woinoA in men’s 
apparel, and smell like Bucklerdniry in simpling time. 

Skakspearc, Merry Wives of Windsor. 

2 . External habiliments. 

Our late burnt London, in apparel new', 

Shook oft* her ashes to have treated you. Waller . 

At publick devotion, his resigned carriage made religion ap- 
pear in the natural apparel p f simplicity. Taller . 

To Appa'iiei,.'!"' 7 1 . a. [old Fr. apparciller % from Lat. 
apptxro.] 

i. To dross to clonlh. # 


With sueli robes were th caking’* daughters that were virgins 
apparelled. 2 Sam. \iii. 18. 

Both combatants were apparelled only in their doublets and 
hoses. Hayward. 

2. To adorn with dross. • 

hhe did apparel her apparel, aud with the prcciousmss of 
her body made it most sumptuous. Sidney. 

3. To cover or dock, as with dress. 

Yon may hn\e tree* apparelled with flowers, by Upring holes 
in them, ami putting into them earth, and setting seeds of 
violets. * Bacon. 

Shelves, and roeks, ami precipices, and gulfs, being ap- 
parelled with a verdure of plants, would resemble mountains 
and valleys. Bentley , St mums. 

4. To fit out; to furnish: not in use. 

It hath been agreed, that either of them should scad ships to 
sea well manned and apparelled to tight. SirJ. Hayward. 

APPA'llENCE.# n. s. [Fr.] Appearance. 

To make illusion 

Hv Mich an anparence or joglerie. Chaucer , Frank!. ' Tale . 

>1'1< •used liis highness, upon a notable appa reave of honour, 
cleanness, and maidenly behaviour, to bend his affection 
towards Mistress Katherine Howard. 

I at. Herbert , Hist, of Hen. VI II. p. 4 70. 

Which made them resolve no longer to give credit unto 
outward uppart uees. Trans . of Boreal im , (1626' p. 66. 

AppaRkm y.# 5. [Fr. apparcncc.] Appearance. 

Fcignyug of light thei werke 
The tleiies whiche are iuw.irdc tlerke : 

And thus this double hy pocrisie, 

With his devoutc apparcnric , 

A vvser set upon his fact* ; 

Whereof, toward? the worldcs grace, % 

lie someth to he right well thewed ; 

And yet his herte is all heshrewed. Gower , Conf. Am. b. 1. 

It will not be easy to comprehend how a law, that preserves 
the nobility from lading themselves out upon vain ami gaudy 
apparencies, should tend to the limiting their estates. 

Wren's A lutiarehy Asserted, p. 145. 

It had now been a very justifiable presumption in the king, 
to believe as well as hope, that he could not be long in Eng- 
land without such an apparency of his own party that wished 
nil thjit he himself desired, and such a manifestation of their 
nuthonty, interest, and power, that would prevent or be suf- 
ficient to subdue, any froward disposition that mielit grow up 
in the parliament. Ld. Clarendon s Life , ii. 21. 

Appa'rent. adj. {apparent, Fr. apparent, Lat.] 

1. Plain; indubitable; not doubtful. 

The main principles of reason are in (hem selves apparent . 
For to make nothing evident of itself unto man's understand- 
ing, were to take away all possibility of knowing any thing. 

Hooker . f 

2. Seeming; in appearance; not real. # 

The perception intellective often corrects the report of 
phantasy, as in the apparent bigness of the nui, the apparent 
crookedness of the stuff in air and water, Hale , Ot ig. of jUo*/\ 


3. Visible ; in opposition tfrsecret. 

What secret imaginations we entertained is. known to God: 
this is apparent , that we have not behaved ourselves, ,us if we 
preserved a grateful remembrance of his mercies. Atterbury. 

The outward anil . apparent sanctity of actions should flow 
from purity of heart. Rogers . 

4. Open ; evident; known; not merely suspected. 

As well the fear of harm, as harm apparent. 

In my opinion ought to be prevented. 

Sh airs ] mare, Richard III. 

5. Certain ; not presumptive. 

Ike is the next of blood, 

And heir apparent to the English crown. 

Shukspearr , Henry VI. 

AppVrent. s. Elliptically used for heir apparent . 

Draw thy sword in right. 

— - I'll draw it as apparent to 4 hc crown, 

Ami in that quarrel use it. Shukspearr, Henry VI. 

Apparently, adv. [from apparent.'] Evidently; 
openly. 

Arrest him, officer; 

I would not spare mv brother in this casfo 
If lie should scorn me so apparently. 

' Sfialspearc , Comedy of Err. 
Vices apparent la tend to the impairing of men's* health. 

Tillotson. 

Appa'hentness.^ n.s. [from apparent.] That which 
is apparent. An Did English substantive. 

Shcnvood. 

Appuu'Tiox.'f" n. s. [old Fr. apparicion , apparition* 
from Lat. apparco.] 

1. Appearance; visibility. 

When suddenly Mood at mv head a dream. 

Whose inward apparition gently jnov’il 

My fancy . ’ Milton. 

My retirement fenqiLxl me to divert those melancholy 
thoughts whiih the tiep apparitions of foreign invasion and 
domestic discontent ga\V u>. Denham. 

2. The thing appearing ; a form ; a visible object. 

1 have mark'd 

A thousandflblushing aj'pant ions 

To start into her face ; a thousand innocent shames 

In angel whiteiuss*bear away those blushes. Shahspcare. 

A glorious apparition! had not doubt, 

And carnal fear, that day dimm'd Adam's eyes. Milton. 

Any thiivx besides may take from me the sense of what ap- 
peared ; which apparition, it seems, was you. Tatter. 

3. A .spectre; a walking spirit. 

Horatio say* Vis but our phantasy, % 

Touching this dreaded sight twice seen of ps ; 

J hcrcforc 1 lm\e intreated him, • 

That if again this apparition come, 

lie may approve our eyes, and speak to it. 

• , * Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

Tende r minds should not receike early impressions ol gob- 
lins, spectres, and apparitions, wherewith maids fright them into 
compliance. . h.o<ke. 

One of those apfuti iti< had his right hand filled with darts, 
which he brand' died in the face of all who came up that way. 

Taller. 

4. Something only apparent, not real. 

Still there's something 

That checks tin joys — 

— Nor can I yet distinguish 

Which is an upper, lion, this or thaft Denham, Sophy . 

5. Astronomically, the visibility of some luminary, op- 
posed to occult at ion. 

p A month ^>f apparition is the space wherein th& moon ap- 
pearetli, deducting three days wherein it commonly disap- 
peared ; and this contained but twenty-six days and twelve 
hours. Brown, JVg. Err . 

AppaRitor.^ n. $. [from appaw, Lat. to be at 
hand. And accordingly the word is written, agree- 
ably to the etymology, apparalvr, by Sir T. Over* 
14 
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bury, Minshcw aiwl Gotgravc. But the French 
write apparileur.'] 

i. Such pcrsoiv ns is at hand to execute the. proper 
orders of the magistrate or judge of any court of 
judical ure. slglijfc. 

The prittor with his trails of 4 ictors and apparitors, the rods 
and the axes, and ail the iusolcnt parade of n conqueror’s 
jurisdiction. Burke, Abridg . of Eng. Hist. i. 3. 

Skinner, the apparitor , made a lire of two faggots in the 
theatre-yard, and burnt the second volume of Athena; Oxo- 
niensea, LiJ'r of A. Wood, p. 3 7 7. 

a. The lowest officer of the ecclesiastical court ; 11 
sununoner. 

'fll'ey .swallowed all the Konmn hierarc hy, from the pope to 
the apparitor. « Ayliffe, Paragon . 

Many heretofore have been, by apparitors both of interior 
courts, and of the courts of the archbishop's prerogative, much 
distracted, and diversly called and summoned for probate of 
wills, &c. Const, and Canons Eccl. 9a. 

Was it to go about circled with a band of rooking officials, 
with eloakbags full of citations, and processes to be served by a 
corporal ity of griffon like promoters and apparitors ? 

'% jl Id Ion, of Reform . in England, b. 1. 

To Appa'y.'J" v. a. [apjnty cr 9 old Fr., to satisfy.] 

1. To satisfy ; to content: whence xwll appuyed , is 
pleased ; ill appayed , is uneasy. It is now obsolete; 
though found in our best writers. 

How well apptiki she was her bird to find ? Sidney. 

I am well a p paid that you had rather believe, than take the 
pain of a long pilgrimage. Camden. 

So only can high justice rest appaid. Milton. 

What a shame were it torus Christians not to be well appaid 
with a much larger, though but homely, provision. 

lip. Halt, Halm of (l dead. 

2 . The sense is obscure in these lines. 

Ay, Willy, when the heart is ill assay’d. 

How can lvigpipe or joints be well anp aid'd Spt 

To APPE'ACH.-f* v. a. [hr. pecker, old Fr. 
cher .] * 

1. To accuse; to inform against nnv person. 

lie did, amongst mail) others, appeach Sir ^jfilli.im Stank), 
the lord chamberlain. llneon, Htn. I'll. 

Were he twent) timej 

My son, 1 would appeach him. Shukspcare, Ru h. II. 

Disclose 

The :>tato of your affection; for jour p.Wion? 

Have to the full a p peached. Shnl spent r. 

2. To censure; to reproach: to taint with accusation. 

For when Cymochles saw the foul l- proach, 

Whiclrthem appearhed; prick’d with guilty shame. 

Anti inward grief* he fiercely gen djiproach, 

Resolv’d to put away that lordly blame. Spenser, F.Q. ii. viii. 44 . 

Nor canst, nor durst thou, traitor, on the pain, 

Appeach my honour, or thine own maintain. Jirydev. 

Whether this wfypench not the judgement and approbation of 
the parliament, l leave to equal arbiters. 

Milton, Amina do, Rem. Defence , (j j. 

Appe'acReh.# n. s. [from appeach . This substantive 
occurs in the Prompt. Parv. and is rendered apprl - 
laforj. and in Sherwood’s Kng. and Fr. Diet, when* 
it is translated emputeur . Foxe, in his Acts, speak- 
ing of Wicliffe, mentions “ certain theeves that 
wore named ap pell a lores, accusers or peachers of 
others that were gutltlesse.”] Au accuser. 
Appf/aciime&t. n. s. [from appeach. ] Charge ex- 
hibited against any man ; accusation. 

A busy-liemU d man gave first light to this ajywachmcul / hut 
the carl diil avouch it. “ Hayward. 

The duke’s answers to hi x appear JnncntF t in number thirteen, 
f find very diligently and civilly couched. Wotlon. 

To APPJE'AL. r. n. [ appello, Lat.] 

1# To transfer a cause from one to another; with the 
particles lo and from. 

12 
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From the drditfaity therefore they appeal to themselves 

Hooker* 

2. To refer to another as judge. 

t Force, or u declared sign of force, upon the person of an- 
other, where there is no common superior on earth to appeal 
A» for relief, is the state of war; and it is the w^nt of such an 
dppeal gives a man the right of war, even against i\n t^gresisor, 
though he be in society and a fellow- subject./ * . LoHe. 

They knew' no foe, but in the open field, f 
And /e their cause and to the gods appeal'd. Stepney. 

3. To call another as witness. 

Whether this, that the soul always thinks, be a self-evident. 

proposition, I appeal to mankind. Locke. 

To Appe'al.* v. a. [The first example has been in- 
accurately given by Dr. Johnson as the proof of a 
verb neuter.] 

1. To charge with a crime; 1 to accuse: a term of law. 

■ « One but flatters us. 

As well uppeareth by the cause you come, 

\ jin tel), t* appeal each other of high treason. ShaJcspcare. 

Bring forth \our child, or I yppeal you of murder. 

11. Jonson , Mugit. Lady, v. TO. 

2. Iii the Latin sense of appelln , to pronounce; or the 
old Fr. apcler , to utter simply, or in request and 
invocation,* Not now in use. 

They both uprose, and took their ready way 
Unto the church, their praiers to np/pdc. 

With great devotion, and with little zele. 

, Spenser, F.Q. iii.fi. 48. 

A ppk'al. w. s. [from the verb To Appeal.] 

1. An appeal is a provocation from au inferiour to a 

snperiour judge, whereby the jurisdiction of the in- 
feriour judge is for u while suspended, in respect of 
the cause; the cognizance being devolved to tkd 
supeKour judge. AylijJ'e's Par ergon. 

This ring 

Deliver them, and \ our appeal to us 

Tin re make before them. Shnhspcare, Hen. VIII \ 

Our reason prompt •> us to u fi.turc state, 

'I be last appt nl from fortune e. id from fute, 

Where Hod’s Jill-righteous \v;i)swill he declar’d. Dry den. 

There are distributer* of justice, J whom there lies an 
appeal to tile prince. Addison. 

2. J11 the common law. 

An accusation; which is a lawful declaration of 
another man’s crime before a competent judge, by 
one that sets his name to the declaration, ami 
undertakes to prove it, upon tin* penalty that may 
ensue of the contrary ; more commonly used lbr the 
private accusation of a murderer, by a party who 
had interest in the party murdered, and of any 
felon, by one* of his accomplices in the fact. 

Ctnvcl. 


The duke’s unjust. 

Thus to retort your manifest appeal , 

And put)our trial in the villain’s mouth, 

Which here you coim; to accuse. Shakspcare. 

Hast thou, according to thy oath and bond. 

Brought hither Henry Hereford, thy bold son, 

I lere to make good the hoist Yous late* ajip&ul' ' 

Against the Duke of Norfolk ? * Sh(jfr*pcarr. 

3. A summons to answer a charge. 

Nor shall the sacred character of king * 

Be urg’d to shield me from thy lx>ld appeal. 

If I have injur’d thee, that makes us equal. . Drydcn. 

4. A call upon any as witness. 

The casting up of the eyes, and lifting up of the hands, is a 
kind of appeal to the Deity, the author of wonders. Bacon. 
^ Appe'a ladle. =& adj. [from appeal .] Subject to au 

Appeal. 

To clip the power of the council of state, composed of the* 
natives of the land, by making it appealable to the council of 
.Spain. If owed, Letters, i. ii. 25. 
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App^'alant. n. s. [from appeals ' He that appeals. 
Lords appcalan At, 

Your differences shall all rest under gage, ■/' * * *■ ; 

Till* we assign you to your days of triSH* Skakspywre. 

Appjs'ali:r.'{’ n . y.'fold Fr. apehr, appelour ,] One tHnt 
makes an appeal, Dr. Johnson says ; which Sher- 
wood confirms by calling the appealer an appealed. 
It means a\o, in our old language, an accuser, 
or append ler, who is’ termed appellator See 
A preacher. 


* If I consent ed to you thus, as vee have here before; rehearsed 
to luce, I should become an appealer, or every bishop’s ospie. 

Foxes Arts, Life of Thorpe . 

To APPE'AR. v. 71. [appareo, Lat.] 

1. To be in sight ; to be visible. 

As the leprosy appeardh iiy the skin of the flesh. Lee. xiii. 4 3, 

And hall her knee, and half her breast appear^ . 

By art, like negligence, disclos’d ami bare. Prior. 

2. To become visible as a spirit. » 

For I have appeared unto ttyec for this purpose, to make thee 
a minister and a witness. Arts, xxvi. r 

3. To stand in the presence of another; generally used 

gf standing before some superiour; to offer himself 
to the judgement of a tribunal. • 

When shall I come and appear before God ? Psalm x 111 . 2. 

4. To be the object of observation. 

Let th) work appear unto thy sonants, and thy glory unto 
their children. PstAm \c. 16. 

5. To exhibit one's self before a court of justice. 

Keep comfort to you, and this morning see 
You do appear In* fore them. Shakspeare , Ilcnry VIII . 

6 . To be made clear by evidence. 

Egfrid did utu ilv waste and subdue it, as appears out of 
Beda’s complaint against him ; and lidgar brought it under his 
obedience, as appears by an ancient record. Spenser, Ireland. 

7. To seem in opposition to reality. 

llis fir A and principal care being to appear unto his people, 
such ns he would base them he, and to be such as he appeared . 

Sidney. 

My noble master will appear 

Such as he is, full of regard and honour. Slinks peart . 

3. To be plain beyond dispute. 

From experiments, useful indications may he taken, as will 
appear by what follows. Arbuihmd. 

Apfk'ar.# v. s. [from the verb.] Appearance. 

* Here will l wash it in this morning’s dew, 

Which she on evrrj little grass doth strew, 

In silver drop, against the sun’s appear . 

Fletcher , Faithful Shepherdess. 

Appf/auance.^ w. s. [Fr. apparenre.] 

1. The act of coming into sight ; as they were sur- 
prised by the sudden appearance of the enemy. 

2. Tile thing seen; as, the remarkable appearances 
in the sky. 

3. Phcenomena; that quality of any tiling which is 
visible. 


The advancing day of experimental knowledge disclose! h 
such appearances, as will not lie even in any model extant. 

G tan rifle, Scepsis. 

4. Semblance ; not reality. 

He increased in estimation, whether by destiny, or whether 
by his virtues, or at least by llis appearances of virtues. Hayward. 

Heroic virtue did bis actions guide, 

And he the substance north* appearance chose. Dry den. 

The hypocrite would not put on the appearance of virtue, if 
it was not the most proper means to gain love. Addison . 

5. Outside; show. 

Under a fair and beautiful appearance there should ever be 
the real substance of good. Rogers. 

6. Entry into a place or company. # 

Do the some justice to one another, which will lie done us 

hereafter by those, who shall make their appearance in the 
world, when this generation is no more* Addison. 


7. Apparition ; supernatural visibility. 

I think a person terrified with the imagination of spectres, 
more reasonable than one who thinks the appearance of spirits 
fabulous* f -* Addison. 

8. Exhibition of the person to u court. 

1 will not tarry ; no, nor ever more 

Upon thitf business my appearance make 

In any of their courts. Shakspeare, Henry VIII. 

9. Open circumstance of a case. 

Or grant her passion he sincere. 

How shall his innocence he clear? 

Appearances were all so strong, 

The world must think him in the wrong. Swiff. 

10. Presence; mien. 

Health, wealth*, victor)*, and honour, arc introduced; wis- 
dom enters the la^t, and so captivates with her appearance, that 
he gi\es himself up to her. » Addison. 

xi. Probability ; seeming; likelihood. 

There is that which hath r.o appearance, that this priest 
being utterly unacquainted with the true person, according to 
whose pattern he diould shape his counterfeit, should think it 
possible for him to instruct llis pla)er. Bacon. 

Appe'arer. ^ n. s. [from To appety.] The person 
that appears. 

That owls and ravens are ominous appearers , and presignify 
unlucky events, was an auguriul conception. Brown, 

Cm. If )OU have told Diana’s altar true,. 

This is ) our w ife. 

Per. Reverend appeftrer , no. Shakspeare, Pericles , v. 3. 

Apt'f/arinc;.# n. s. [from appear The act of 
appearing. 

The history of their appearings , [the apparitions of spirits,] 
is so big with legend, and the aecohnt of the consequents of 
their rigns so steeped in affection and superstition. 

SjMicer on Prodigies, p.222. 

Appeasable, arfj. [from To appease.] That may bo 
pacified ; recoiicilealde. 

Appe'asabi.eness. n. f. [from To appease."] TI10 
quality of being easily appeased; reconcileablenoss. 

To AlH’K'ASE. r.<7. \appaiscr, Fr.] 

1. To quiet : to put in a state of peace. _ 

By liis counsel he appcasrlh the deep, and plauteth islands 
therein. # Ecchts. xliii. 23. 

England had no leisure to think of reformation, till the civil 
wars were appeased, and pwe settled. Davies on Ireland. 

2. To pacify ; to reconcile ; to still wrath. 

So Simon was appeased towards them, mid fought no more 
against them. 1 Mac. xiii. 47. 

O God ! jf my deep pr.iveri cannot appease thee, * 

Yet execute thy wrath onSm; along. Shrfftpcan , Rick . ///. 

The rest shall hear mo call, and oft be warn’d 
Their sinful state, anil to appease betimes 
Th* incensed Deity. ATdU 

3. To stilly to quiet. 

The rest * 

They cut in legs and fillets tor the feast. 

Which drawn and serv’d, their hunger they ap/wase. ' Diyden. 

Appeasement. - j* n. s. [ Fr. appn is:m enl . ] A state of 
peace. 

Being neither in nunilnrs nor in courage great, partly by 
authority, parti) h\ entreaty, they were reduced to some good 
aj. ipeasewc nts. Hay tvuri / . 

Appe aser.*^ w. s* [Fr. <ippui$nv\] 1 le that pacifies 
others ; ho that quiets disturbances. Sherwood. 

Appb'asive.# adj. [from appease.] That whi&i miti- 
gates or appeases. SkenixWiL 

Appe'li.ancy.# tim s. [from appcllo.] Appeal; ctipa- « 
bility of appeal. 

Appellant, n. s. f appetto , Lat to call.] 

1. A challenger ; one that summons another to answer 
either in the lists or in a court of justice. 
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111 the devotion of a subject’s love. 

And free from other misbegotten hate, 

Come 1 appellant to this princely presence. Shakspcare. 

This is the day appointed for the combat, 

And reaily are the appellant defendant, 

The armourer and bis man, to enter the lists. Skakspeare. 

These shifts refuted, answer jhv appellant , 

Though by bis blindness inainAl for high attempts, 

Who now defies thee thrice to single fight. Milton. 

2 . One that appeals from a lower to a higher power. 

An appeal transfers the cognizance of the cause to the supe- 
rior judge ; so that, pending the appeal, nothing can be at- 
tempted in prejudice of the appellant. Ayhjfe, Purer non. 

Appellant.* adj. Appealing; relating to an appeal, 
or to the appealer. # 

The party appellant [shall] first juT^onallv promise and 
avow, that he will faithfully keep ami observe all the rites and 
ceremonies of the church of England, &*c. 

Const, and Candtis Ecel. 98. 

AppeLlate.-^ adj. [rtppcUttfiis, Lat.] 

1. The person appealed against. 

An appellatory libel ought to contain the name of the parly 
appellant; the ng&ic of him from whose sentence it is appeal- 
ed; the name of fftinto whom it is appealed ; from what se*n- 
tence it is appealed ; the day of the sentence pronounced, and 
appeal interposed; and the name of the party' appellate, or per- 
son against whom the appeal is lodged. Ayliffe , Parergon. 

2 . Created on appeal. 

The king of France is not tile fountain of justice; the judge-, 
neither the original nor the appellate arc of his nomination. 

Burke, on the Frmrh Revolution . 

Appeixa'tion.y n. s. [appellation Lat.] 

t. Name; word by which any thing is called. 

Nor are always the same plants delivered under the same 
name and appellations. Brown, Vulgar Erronn. 

Good and evil commonly operate upon the mind of man, In 
respective names or appellations , by which they are notified and 
convey ed,to the mind. South. 

2 . Mr. Boucher has observed^ that as far as ho can 
recollect, this noun is used* in England, only to 
express the common name by which any person or 
thing is known. But it is one of our oldest sub- 
stantives fi>r appeal, being so defined in I In loot’s 
Diet, aiul is common in our old writers ; though 
Mr. Mason has cited Spenser’s poetry merely 
as a peculiarity, in this sense. 

There is such a noise i' the court, that they have frighted 
me: home with more violence than I went ! such speaking and 
counter-speaking, with their several voices of citations, appclta - 
lions, • allegations, certificates, & c. It. Jonson's Epicame. 

Here is no lawful appellation *>oken of, but the bishop of 
Rome's sentence pronounced void. Fuller s Retentive , p.268. 

And bade Dan Phoebus' siribc her appellation seal. 

Spenser , F. Q. vii. vii. ^5. 

Appellative.^ w. s. [ appeUativum , Lat.J 5 V title, 
or distinction. 

There also [in the rosary] the blessed Virgin Marv, after 
many glorious appellatives, is prayed to in these words; Join 
me to Christ, govern 111c always, &c. 

lip. Taylor , Dissuasive from Popery , p. 218. 

Axx'apjjelfalive of scorn, a scene of laughter. 

His Sermons at Golden Grove, Serin. 16. 

Words and names are either common or proper. Common 
names are such as stand for universal ideas, or a whole rank of 
beings, whether general or special. These are called appella- 
tives. So fish, bird, man, city, river, are common names ; and 
so arc trout, eel, lobster; for they ail agree to many indivi- 
duals, and some to many species. Watts, Logick . 

AppeLlative.# adj. [Lat. appcUativus^] Common ; 

lr usual ; opposed to proper, peculiar. 

Nor is it likely that he l St. Paul] would give the common 
appellative name oi Books to the diviuelv inspired Writings, 1 
without any other note of distinction. Bjk Bull's Works, ii. 401. 

Appf/llativeot. adv. [Irom appellative.] According 
to the manner, of nouns appellative; as this than is 
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a Hercules . Hercules is used appcllativdy to signify 
a strong wan . ^ 

AppeLlator y.^ adj . [Fr. appellaioire.] Tlrot which 
■contains an appeal. Sec Appellate. 

AkpeLlee. w. s. [from appeal.] One whg is appealed 
f gainst, and accused. . Diet . 

To A PF L ND.'} V r. a . [appendo* Lafc/to hang to any 
thing.] 

t. To nang any thing upon another; as, the inscrip- 
tion was appended to the column: the seal is ap- 
pended to the record. 

The parchment containing the record of iuhuis»ion is, with 
the seal appending, fastened to a ribband, and wornfor one 
day by the new citizen in his hat. 

Johnson, . fount . West. 1 st. 

2. To ^idd f to something, as an accessory, not a prin- 
cipal part. 

Utdes-Gtwen, one of those insulated districts which, in the 
division ol the kingdom, was ajyjctuled, for some reason not now 
discoverable, to a distant county'. Johnson, Life of She nut (me. 

Appe'n dance.# n. s. [from append.] Something 
annexed to, or hanging on, another. 

Under the royal laws of our Maker, — under one sin men- 
tioned all the species and appendnnees are wont to be com- 
prised. Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience. 

When we see and hear of high title", rich coats, ancient 
houses long pedigrees, glittering suits, large revenues, we 
honour these (and >0 w r e must do) as the just moiuispcnts, 
signs, :in\l appendanrns of civil greatness. Up. Hull, Ron. p. 29. 

Appe'xdaoe. ?i. s. [French.] .Something added to 
another thing, without being necessary to its essence, 
as a portico to the house. 

Modesty is the appendage of sobriety, and is to chastity, to 
temperance, and to humility, as the fringe* arc to a garment. 

Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

None of the laws of motion now established, w ill serve to 
account for the production, motion, or mini her of bodies, nor 
their appendages, though they may help us a little to conceive 
their appearances. Chryne. 

He was so far from over-valuing any of the appendages of 
life, that the thoughts of life did not affect him. Alterhury . 

Appf/ndant.'^ adj. [French.] 

1. Hanging to something else. 

The saying of the beads over, with a medal or other trinket 
of the pope’s benediction appendant, getteth plenary indul- 
gence. Sir E. Sandys's State of Religion. 

A man in compliment uses to trick up the name of some 
esquire, gentleman, or lord paramount at common law, with 
the appendant form of a ceremonious presentment. 

Milton , Apol.for Snivel ymuuus. 

The Nohnans, during the reigns of Will. I. Will. II. and 
Henry I., often set the witnesses names, corroborated with 
crosses after the Anglo-Saxon fashion ; to which they added 
seals of wax appendant, according to the Norman manner. 

Wotton's View of Hickrs's Thesaurus , p. 49. 

2. Belonging to; annexed; concomitant. 

He that despises the world, and all its appendant vanities, is 
the most secure. Taylor. 

He that looks for the blessings appendant to the sacrament, 
must expect them upon no terms, but of a worthy ctifamunioq. 

Taylor. 

Riches multiplied beyond the proportion of our character, 
and the wants appendant to it, naturally dispose men to forget 
God. * Rogers . 

3. In law. Appendant is any thing belonging to 
another, as accessoritim principal i, with the civi- 
lians, or adjunction subjeclo , with the logicians, An 
hospital may be appendant to a manor; a common 

• of fishing appendant to a freehold. Coxvd. 

Appe'ndant. n. s. That which belongs to another 
thing, as an accidental or adventitious part. 
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Winy gives an account of the inventors of the forms ami 
appendants of shipping. Hale , Origin of Mankind . 

A word, a look, a trend, will strike, as they are appenehmts 
to external symmetry, or indications of the beauty of tnc mtid. 

Gifw. 

Appf/ndkkcy.# n. s. [from append*'] That which 
is by right annexed to another tiling. pee 
•Append a 

Abraham bought the whole; field, and by right of appendcncy 
had the cave with it. kSpelman. 

To Appen'dicate. 7 ’. a , [appendo, Lat.] To add to 
' another thing. 

In a palace there is the case or fahrick of the structure, and 
there arc cci tain additainents; ils, various furniture, and cu- 
rious motions of divers things appendieated to it. Hale. 

Appendra'tion. n. s. [from append icate.] Adjunct > 
appendage; annexion/ 

'i’ii ere are considerable parts and integrals, afid appmdica- 
lions unto the miuidus aspeetahUis, , impossible to be eternal. 

Ilale. 

Apph'ndix. n, s, appendices, plur. [Lat.] 

1. Something appended, or added to another tiling. 

The cherubim were never intended as an object of worship, 

Hoom isc they were only the appendices to another thing. But 
a thing is then proposed as an object of worship, when it is set 
up by itself, ami not by way of addition or ornament to another 
tiling. Stilling fleet. 

Normandy became an appendix to England, the nobler do- 
minion, and received greater conformity of their hiws to the 
English, than they «*a\e to it. Hale, Civil Law of England. 

2, Aii adjunct or concomitant. 

All concurrent ff/j/irw/iri jofthc action ought to be surveyedj 
in order to pronounce with truth concerning it. Watts m 

To A P P E R C K I'VE. # w. [Er. aperroivre, uparcc- 

twV.l To comprehend ; to understand. Obsolete ; 
though its descendant apperception is now in use. 

For now goth he ful fn>t imagining. 

If by his wives chert? he mightc boc. 

Or by bin- wordcs ap perceive, that she 

Were changed. Chaucer , Clerk's Tale. 

Appehcfj'ving.# iks, [from the verb.] Perception; 
the act of perceiving. 
l ? ur dread of jealous inclines up perceivings. 

Chaucer, Stju. Tale^ 

Appehcf/ption.# n.s. [from appcrceive.] A philo- 
sophical expression. 

The philosopher makes a distinction between perception, and 
what he calls apperception. By apperception ne understands 
that degree of perception, which reflects, as it were, upon 
itself; by which wc are conscious of our own existence, and 
conscious of our own perceptions. Reid's Inquiry. 

Appe'iul.# ii, $, [from peril. This is thb reading of 
old copies of Shakspearc, which the modern editors 
have changed into own peril , assorting that no such 
word as appcril exists ; which, however, one of the 
commentators has asserted to be an expression now 
in actual use in the metropolis.] Danger. 

Let me stay at thine appcril. Shakspearc , Tim, of Athens. 

To APPERTAIN, v, n, [ appartenir , Fr.] 

1. To belong to a* of right; with to. 

The honour of devising this doctrine, that religion ought to 
be inforced by # tho:Word, would be found appertaining to 
Mahomed the f^lse prophet. Ralegh . 

The Father, f whom in hcav’n supreme 
Kingdom, and power* and glory appertains , 

Hath honour'd me, according to lus will. Milton , P . L . 

2. To belong to by nature or appointment. 

If the soul of man did serve only to give him being in this life, 
then things appertaining to this life would content him, as 
sec they do other creatures. Hooker. 

And they roasted the passover with fire, ns appcrtmnclh : as 
for the sacrifices, they sod them in brass pots. 1 Esdras. 
VOL. I. 
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Both of them seem not to generate any other effect, but siich- 
as appertaineth to their proper objects and senses. Bogun. 

it is expected, I should know no secrets 
That appertain to ) ou ? Shakspearc , JuL Cccs. 

Appf.rta'inment. ik s. [from appertain .] That 

which belongs to any rank or dignity. 

He sluint us messengers, and we luy by 
Our apport ailments , visiting of him. Shakspearc. 

Appk'ktenance. n. s. [appurtenance, Fr.] That 
which belongs or relates to another thing. 

Can they which behold the controversy of divinity condemn 
our enquiries in the doubtful appurtenances of arts, and rccep- 
taries of philosophy ? Drown, Vulg. Err. 

To Appe'rtenanck.# v. a. To have as right belong- 
ing. , 

The buildings are antient, large, strong, and fair, and opper - 
tenanted pith the necessaries* oi’ wood, water, fishing, parks, 
and mills. Ca'etu's Survey of Cornwall. 

Appe'rtinent.-}~ adj. [old Fr. apertinenfj] Belong- 
ing ; relating. 

All the other gifts appvrtinent to man, as the malice of this 
age shapes them, arc not worth a gooscbe**y. 

Shnhpeari?, K. Hen. IV. P. II. 
Appe'rtjnent.# n, s, [from the adjective.] Any 
thing pertaining. v 

You know how apt our love was to accord 
To furnUh him w ith all appci linen ts 

Belonging to his honour. Shaker arc, K. Hen.. V. 

APPETENCE.}- 7 [oUl Fr. appetence, Lat. appe- 
A'ppetency. 5 tent i a,] 

1. Carnal desire; sensual desire. 

Bred only and completed to the taste 
Of lustful appetence; to sine, to dance, 

To dress, to tronle the tongue, and roll the eye. Milton . 

2. Simply, desire. • 

Nor can your ar&umcnfs, takin from human nature's prime 
appetency of truth, serve A> conc lude an infallihilitV in whatso- 
ever shall he embraced f/r truth hv a vast multitude of men of 
variety of natures, dispositions, ami interests. 

Sir h\ l)ighy, Lett. p. 96. 

A 'pretext.# adj. [Lat. appoints,] Very desirous. 
Knowing the earl to lie thirsty and appci cut after glory and 
renown. Sir (l. Ruck, Hist, of K. Rh h. III. p. 60. 

A'ppetiule. adj. [ appctibilh, Lat.] Desirable; that 
which may be the object of appetite. 

Power both to slight the most appeMc objects, and to con- 
troul the most unruly passions. lira,. dial/ against llobhes. 

AppetibVuty. 11 . s. [from appetiblc.] The quality 
of beirtg desirable. 

That elicitation which flic schoqjs intend; is a deducing of 
the power of the will into act, morel; from the appel'dulity of 
the object, ns a man draws a child ;rfter him with the dght 1 fa 
green pough. Rramhall against ilohbts. 

A'PPETITE. n.s. [a P pctitus,L*\.\ 

1 . The natural desire of good; the instinct by which 
we are led to seek pleasure. 

The will proper!; and strictly taken, ns ir is eTth'ngs which 
are ri IVrred unto the end ihai in. in dcsircth, <i 'Krelh srotitly 
from that inferiour natural desire, w hu h w e call cj petite. . The 
object of appetite is whatsoever risible good iVftiy 1>C wished 
for; the object of will is that good w Im h reason docs lead us to 
seek. Hooker. 

2. The desire of sensual pleasure. 

Why, she should lung on htui, ^ 

As if increase of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on. Shakspearc^ ffandet. 

Urge his hateful luxury, 

And bestial appetite in change of lust. Shakspearc , K. Rich. 111. 
Each tree 

Loader; with fairiest fruit, that hung to th’ eye 

Tempting, stirr’d in me sudden appetite 

To pluck and cat. Milton, P. L. 

3 . Violent longing; eagerness after any thing. 

v e 
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No man could enjoy his life, his wife, or goods, if a mightier 
Sian hud tin appetite to take the same from Turn. * Davies . 

Hopton had an extraordinary appetite to engage Waller in a 
battle. ' , Clarendon. 

4< The thing eagerly desired. : 

Power being the natural appetite of princes, a limited mo- 
narch cannot gratify it. » Swift. 

5. Keenness of stomach ; hunger ; desire of food. 

There be four principal causes of appetite; the refrigeration 
of the stomach, joined with some dryness ; contraction ; vcl- 
lication, and abstersion ; besides hunger, which is an emptiness. 

Bacon y A Tat. Hist. 

There is continual abundance, which creates such an ajpetite 
in your reader, that ho is not cloyed with any thing, hut satis- 
fied with all. Dryden . 

6. It has sometimes 0/ before the object of desire. 

The now officer's nature needed some restraint to his immo- 
derate appetite of pother. ** Clarendon . 

7. Sometimes to. 

We have generally such an appetite to praise, that wc greedily 
suck it in. Government of the Tongue. 

To A'ppetite.# Vs a. [from the noun, an old Eng. 
verb, occurring also in Chaucer; now not used.] 
To desire. * 


A man in his natural perfection is fierce, hardie, strong in 
Opinion, covetous of glory, desirous of knowledge, appetiting 
by generation to bring forth his scmbhiblc. 

Sir 7 \ Klyot's Govcrnour, p. 70. 

Appeti'tion. n. s. [appetilio, Lat.] Desire. 

The actual appetition or fastening our affections on him. 

Hammond, Practical Catechism. 

We find in animals an estimative or judicial faculty, an appr- 
tition or a versation. Judge Hale. 

A'ppETiTiVE.'f* adj. [Fr. oppetitif.] That which de- 
sires ; that which has the quality of desiring. 

The will is not a bare appetitive power as that of the sensual 
appetite, but is a rational appetite. Hale, Origin of Mankind. 

I find in myself an appetitive Jhculty always in exercise, in 
the very height of activity and inv^oration. Karris. 


To A PPL A' I JD. v. a. \ajplaudo, Lat.] 

1. To praise by clapping the hand. 

I would applaud thee to the very echo. 

That should applaud again. Shakspcare , Macbeth . 

2. To praise in general. 

Nations unborn your mighty names shall sound. 

And worlds applaud that must not yet be found ! Pope. 


Appx.a'uder.^ n. s. [from applaud.'] lie that praises 
or commends. 

All poets are mad, a company of bitter satyrists, detractors, 
or else parasitical apptamten / 

« Burton , Anatiof Mel. To the Header, p. 71. 

What an ill report db some give of Episcopacy, others no 
better of Presbytery, and some worst of all of Independency, 
when yet each of them hath some great sticklers for them, and 
applaudcrs of them. Bp. Taylor's Art. llandioyienAs, p. 155 . 

I had the voice of my single reason against it, drow ned in the 
noise of a multitude of applaudcrs. Glanville's Scepsis. 


Appla'use. n. s. [applaum, Lat.] Approbation 
loudly expressed; praise : properly a clap. 

This general applause , and chcarful shout, 

Argues your wisdom and your love to Richard. Shakspcare. 

Sylla wept. 

And chid her barking waves into attention ; 

And tell Charybdis murmur’d soft applause . Milton. 

Those that are so fend of applause , how little do they taste 
it when they have it ? Smith. 

See their wide streaming wounds; they neither came 
For pride of empire nor desire of fame; 

Kings fight for kingdoms, madmen for applaud. 

But love for love aloim, that crowns the lovers cause. 

Dryden , Tables. 

Appt.a'usive.# adj. [from applause.] Applauding. 
They bear him up with their applausive noise, 

At which in secret heart lie not n little jo^. 

' Sir Jt. Pan June, Poems, p. 261. 
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Euclia, or a fair glory, appears in the heavens, singing anop- 
phusive song, or pecan of the whole. 

B. Jonson , Masque of Dove's Triumph . 

AfPPLE.^ n. s. [Celt, and old Fr. appel , Sax. appl, 
laeppel, Sued, tiple ; Welsh, afal; Irish, aval.] 

i.l The iruijt of the apple tree. 

J Tall thriving trees confess’d the fruitful mold ; 

The red’ning apple ripens here to gold. fl Pope, Odyssey. 

2. The pupil of the eye. 

Hc^instructed him ; he kept him as the apple of his eye. 

Dent, xxxii. 10. 

To A'pple.# v. n. [from the noun.] To form like 
mi apple. 

The cabbage turncp is of two kinds; one apples above 
ground, and the other in it. Marshall's Gardening. 

A'pple (»f Love. 

Apples love arc of three sorts; the most com- 
mon liaVing long trailing branches, with rough 
leaves pud yellow joints, succeeded by apples, us 
they arc called, at t!}0 joints, not round, but 
bunched ; of a pale orange shining pulp, and 
seeds within. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

AVpijs-ghaft. 7 i. s. [from apple and graft.] A twig 
of apple free grafted upon the stock of another 
tree. 

Wc have seen three and twenty sorts of apple-grafts upon 
the same old plant, most of them adeemed with fruit. Boyle. 

A'iu>ij;-h aii vest.# 71. s. [from apple and harvest.] 
The time of gathering apples. 

The apple-harvest , that doth longer last. 

B. Jonson' s Forest, III. 

A'ppi/e-john.# n. s. A species of apple, which is said 
to keep two years, but becomes very much shrivel- 
led. * Sec JOHK-APPLE. 

What the devil hast thou brought there ? applc-johns? thou 
know’st, .Sir John cannot endure an apple-joint. 

Shfdspcarc, K. Hen. IV. P. II. 

A'pplk-taiit. [from apple and tart. j A tart made of 
apples. 

What, up and down, carv’d like an apple-tart ! Shuk&peart. 

ATple-tueg. J- n. s. [Sax. applc-cpeope, mpel-tpe.l 
The fruit of this tree is for the most part hollowed 
about the foot stalk ; the cells inclosing the seed are 
separated by cartilaginous partitions ; the juice of 
the fruit is sowrish, the tree large and spreading; 
the flowers consist of five leaves, expanding in form 
of a rose. 'There is a great variety of these fruits. 
Those for the dessert are, the white juniting, Marga- 
ret applp, summer pearmain, summer queening, 
embroidered apple, golden reinette, summer white 
Colville, summer ml Colville, silver pippin, aro- 
ma tick pippin, the gray reinette, la haute-bonte, 
royal russeting, Wheeler’s russet, Sharp’s nisset, 
spice apple, golden pippin, nonpareil, and Tapi. 
Those for the kitchen use are, ftxlling, summer 
marigold, summer red pearmain, Holland pippin, 
Kentish pippin, the hanging botfc, Loan’s pfearmain, 
French reinette, French pippin,- royal russet, mon- 
struous reinette, winter pearmgln, pomme violettc, 
Spencer’s pippin, stone pippin, . o&kcnpin. And 
those generally used for cyder are, Devonshire 
royal wilding, redstreaked apple, the whitsour, 
I ferefordshirci underleaf, John apple, &c. Miller . 

Oaks ami beeches last longer than apples and pears. Bacon. 

Thus ajrplc-trres, whose trunks art* strong to bear 
• Their spreading houghs exert themselves in air. Dryden. 

A'pple-woman. n. s. [from apple and woman.] A 
woman that sells apples, that keeps fruit on a stall. 
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Yonder arc two apple-women scoldings and just ready to 

<' uncoil' one another. ArbiUhnot and 

A'ppleyard.# n* s* [from apple and yard, an pld 
Eng. subst. in the Promptuarium Pajrvulorum, rj.*n- 
dered pomeriwit*] An orchard. 

Arru'ABLE. ad}* [from apply*"] Tliat which mn| be 
applied. Fpr this word the moderns use applicable; 
which see. ' 

l.iiuitations all such principles have, in regard of tlrc varieties 
of the matter whereunto they are appliablc . Honker. 

All that I have said of the heathen idolatry, is appliable to 
the idolatry' of another sort of men in the world. South. 

Appli'ance.'J'* n* s, [from apply*] The act of apply- 
ing ; the thing applied. 

Diseases desp’rate grown, 

Jfty desperate app/umee nrcfrclievcd. Shakxpcare. 

Are you chafM ? 9 • 

Ask God for temperance, ’tis the appliance only 

Which your desire requires. # Slinks pea re. 

1 will, between the passages of 
Tlii* project, come in with lfly appliance. 

He aum. and FI. Two X oh. Kinsmen , iv. 3. 

Applicability. ' f* n. s . [from applicable .] The <jua- 
"lity of being fit to be applied to something. 

The action of cold is composed of two parts; the one pres- 
sing, the other penetration, which require applicability. Di^by. 

This more mystical sense, which we are now a-rcndcring, of 
the Seven Churches, doth not at all clash with the ^iteral sense 
of the same, nor exclude that useful applicability of them lbr 
the reproof or praise of any churches. • 

More, on Ike Sen. Ch. p. 2. 

Applicable, adj. [from apply.] That which may be 
applied as properly relating to something. 

What he says of the portrait of any particular person, is ap- 
plicable to poetry. In the character, there is a bcttcr^ir a worse 
likeness, the better is a pancgvrick, and the worse a libel. 

Dry den. 

Jt were happy for us, if this complaint w’crc applicable only 
to the heathen world. lingers. 

A'pplic idleness, w. s, [from applicable.] Fitness to 
be applied. 

The knowledge of salts may possibly, by that little part 
which wc have already delivered of its applicab/eness, he of use 
in natural philosophy*. Hoyle. 

APplicahly. adv. [from applicable .] In such a 

manner as that it may be properly applied. 

APplicant.# n. s* [Lat. applico*] lie who applies 
for any thing. 

APpLiCATE.-f’ n. s. [Lat. applico.] A right line 

drawn across a curve, so as to bisect the diameter 
thereof. # Chambers. 

To APpucate.# v. a . [Lat. applico .] To apply. 

The act of faith is applicated to the object according to the 
nature of it. Pennon on the Creed, Art. i\. 

Application.'^ n.s. [Lat. application Yr. application.] 

1. The act of applying any one thing to another; 
as, he mitigated his pain bv the application of 
emollients. 

2* The thing applied ; as, lie invented a new applica- 
tion, by which blood might be staunched. 

3. The act of applying to any person, as a solicitor, 
or petitioner. 

It should seem very extraordinary that a patent should be 
passed, upon the application of a poor private, obscure ineclrn- 
nick. Swift. 

4. The employment of means for a certain end. 

There is no stint which can be set to the value or merit of 

the sacrificed body of Christ ; it hath no measilrM certainty of # 
limits, bounds of efficacy unto life it knoweth none, but is also 
itself infinite in possibility of application. Hooker. 

If a right course be taken with children, there will not be 
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much need of the application of the common rewards and pu- 
nishments. Locke. 

5. In tenseness of thought ; close study. 

I have discovered no other way to keep our thoughts close 
to tlietr business, but by frequent attention and application, gec- 
ting the habit of attention and application. Locke. 

6 . Attention to some particular affair; with the par- 
ticle to. 

Uis continued application to such publitk affairs, as may 
benefit his kingdoms, diverts him from pleasures. Addison . 

This crime certainly deserves the utmost application and 
w isdom of a people to prevent it. Addison. 

7. Reference to some case or position ; as, the story 
was told, and the hearers made the application* 

This principle nets with the greatest force in the worst ap- 
plication ; ana the familiarity of wicked men more successfully 
debauches, than that of gooefcmen reforms. Rogers . 

Applicative.'}'* adj. [from applicate .] That which 
applies. 

The directive command for counsel is in the understanding, 
and the applicative command for putting in execution is in the 
will. Hmanhall against Hobbes. 

A'pplicatoiuly.# adv. [from appmhtory.] In a man- 
ner which applies. 

Faith is therefore said to justify, that is, instrumental!)’ or 
applieatorily. Mountain , App. to L'tcs. p. 194. 

A'pplicatouy.'}~ adj. [from applicate.] That which 
comprehends the act of application. 

Another part of this applieatory information, may be for the 
discovery 01 our own particular estate and condition. 

Bp. WiJkius , Kecks. 

A'pplicatory. n. s. That wliich applies. 

There arc but two wavs of applying the death of Christ : 
faith is the inW’ard applieatory , and if there be any outward, it 
must be the .sacraments. # Taylor, Worthy Com. 

Appli'edly.# adv. [from applied.] In a manner 
which may be applied. 

Religious and pious a /fions are more liable to superstition to 
be committed in them, than common, civil, or ordinary actions 
be: nay, all superstition whatsoever reflected! upon religion. 
It is not but m such acts as be of themselves, or appliedty , 
acts of religion and piety. Mo mil a gu, App. to C<cs. p. 167. 

Appli'ek.# n. s* prom apply.] That which adapts or 
applies one thing to another. 

I betook myself to Scripture, the rule of faith, interpreted 
by antiquity, the best expositor of faith, and applycr of that 
rule. Mount agu , App. to Ccps . p. 11. 

For his own part, he said, he detested both the author anil 
the applycr alike. Conf. at Hampton Court , p. 49. 

Appli'ment.# n* s* m [from apply.] Application. 
Obsolete. • 

These will wrest the doings of any man to their own *>ase 
and malicious appliuwnts. Introd. to Mur dun's Malcontent. 

To APPLY', f Vu a * Lat. applico , old Fr. applier.] 

1. To put one thing to another. 

lie said, and to the sword his throat applied. Dryden. 

2. To lay medicaments upon a wound. 

Apply some speedy cure, prevent ourf ate, ' w , 

Ami succour nature ere it be too late. Add iso 

(iod has addressed every passion of our nature, applied re- 
medies to every weakness, warned 11s of every enemy. Rogers. 

3. To make use of as relative or suitable to some- 
thing. 

This brought the death of \ ouf father into remembrance, 
and I repeated the verses wliich I formerly affiled to him. 

Dryden , Fab. 

4. To put to a certain use. 

The profit? thereof might lie applied towards the support of 
the year. Clarendon. 

5. To use as means tfo au end. 

These glorious beings are instruments in the hands of God, 
who applies their acy#ccs, and governs their actions, mid dis- 
poses even their wills affections. Rogers. 

C 2 
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6. To fix the miiul upon ; to study : with to. Locke 
uses about less properly. 

dpply tliinc heart unto Instruedon, and thine ears to the words 
of knowledge. /Voe. xxiii. 12. 

Every man is conseiousvto himself that he thinks; and that 
wlndi his mind is applied about, whilst thinking, is, the ideas 
that are there. LovkCt 

It is a sign of a capacious mind, when the mind can apply 
itselt to several objects with a swift succession. )Vatts. 

7. To have recourse to, as 11 solicitor or petitioner; 
with to : a<, I apphtd myself to him for help. 

8. To address to. 

God at Uv»t 

m dn his doom apply' d, f 

Jho* in my .terious terms, judg'd as the/i best. Milton. 

Sacred vow 1 and my .-.tic j>ong apply* d 
To grisly Pluto ami hi* giooufy bride. Pope. 

9. Id l)ii : to keep ai work: an antiquated sense; 
for u liieli we now use ply. 

i-*h{‘ v» a" ‘iiilful in applying his humours, never suffering fear 
to full to deqmir, nor hope to hasten to assurance. Sidney . 

10. To net upoujfefo plv. 

A m n iiirr towards lm-fily, 

^ hov living »i*ct so last their wav applied. 

That round about a cloud of dust did fly. Spenser, F. Q. 

To Apply'. r. u . 

1. insult; to agree. 

Would it apply vvell to the vehemeficy of your affection, that 
I should win what >011 would enjoy V " Shalspcare. 

2. To have recourse to, as a petitioner. 

I had no thoughts of applying to am but himself; he desired 
I would speak to others. . Swift. 

3. To attach by way of influence. 

God know .1 every faculty and passion, and in what manner 
they can he most successfully applied to. Bvgers. 

To A PPO'I NT.'}' v. a. [appointed Fr.] 

1. To fix any tiling, as, to settle the exact, time for 
some transaction. 

The time appointed of the father. Goto/. iv. 2. 

2. To settle any thing by compact. 

He said, Appoint me thy wages, and I will pay it. (tmesis. 
Now there was an appoint id sign between the men of Israel 
am! the liers in wait. Judges, \s. 38. 

3. To establish any thing by decree. 

It was Indore the Lord, which chose me before thy father, 
and before all his house, to appoint 111c ruler over the people 
of the Lord. 2 Sam. vi. 21. 

Unto him thou guv cst commandment, which he transgressed, 
and immediately thou appoint edst death in him, and his gene- 
rations. # * 2 Fsdras, iii. 7. 

O Lord, that art the Gfcd of the just, thou hast not appointed 
repentance to the just. Afamusch* * Prayer. 

4* To furnish in all points: to equip ; to supply with 
all things necessary ; used anciently in speaking of 
soldiers, Dr. Johnson says; and, 1 may add, of 
other persons. 

These ladies beauteous, 

Goodly appointed, in clothing sumptuous j 
A number of people appointed in like wise. 

A. Barclay's it lirour. 
The English being well appointed , did so entertain them, 
that their shins departed terribly torn. llaymtrd. 

v 1 ‘scd by Milton, in an extraordinary manner ; and 
explained ? hy Warburton, to arraign, to summon 
to answer/ lhit I think il may mean, to limit, or 
direct ; or rather, according to one of Barret’s old 
explanations of oppuyni, to blame, to»lay the fault 
• upon. Sherwood, in Milton’s time, translates it 
preterite. 

Appoint not heavenly disposition, Father. 

/*, . / , , % Milton, S. A.v. 373. 

5 ?? Al >?0 jniv * v. n. 1 o decree. 
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The Lord had appointed to defeat the good counsel of 
Achitophel. 1 2 Sam. xvii. 14. 

Arro'iNTEB.’f' «. s. [Fr. appointcur.] He that settles 
[or fixes any thing or place. 

3 That this queen [Scmirumis] was the first appoint er of this 
(haste attendance [eunuchs J for her bedchamber, Aipuijtuiiss 
tfestificth. ^ Gregory, Posth. p. 134. 

A ppo'i ntment.'J" n. s. \jip point cment, hr.] 

1. Stipulation ; the act of fixing something in which 
two or more are concerned. 

They had made an appointment together, to come to mourn 
with him, aud to comfort him. Job. ii.,11. 

2. Decree; establishment. 

-The ways of death be only in his hands, who alone hath 
power over all flesh, and unto whose appointment we ought 
with patience meekly to submit ourselves. Hooker. 

3. Direction; order. 

1 That good fellow', 

If I command him, follows my appointment ; 

I will havt none so near else. Shahpeare. 

4. Equipment ; furniture ; dress : 

They have put forth the haven : further on, 

Where their appointment we may best discover. 

And look on their endeavour. Shakspeqre. 

Here art thou in appointment fresh and fair, 

Anticipating time with starting courage. Shahpeare. 

A fish was taken in Polonia : such an one as represented the 
whole appearance and appointments of a bishop. 

Gregory t Posth. (1650) p. 123. 

5. An allowance paid to any man ; commonly used 
of allowances to publick officers. 

His ambassadors complain of nothing more; frequently than 
the slenderness of their appointments. Uurd. 

6. [In Jaw.] A devise to a corporation for a chari- 
table use is valid, as operating in the nature of an 
appointment, rather than a bequest. Black-stone. 

Appo'rteu.* n. s. [from ap porter, Fr.] A bringer 
into the realm. 

This makes only the appnrters themselves, their aiders, abet- 
tors and assistants, traitors ; not those that receive it at second 
hand. Hale, Hist. Pi. (V, ch. 20. 

To APPO'UTION.-}" v. a. [Fr. apportionnn 9 from 
portio , Lat.J To set out in just proportions. 

Try the parts of the body, which of them issue speedily, and 
which slowly ; and by apportioning the time, take and leave 
that quality which vou desire. Bacon . 

To warm the dufness of melancholy by prudent and tempe- 
rate, hut proper and apportioned diets. 

lip. Taylor, Sermons at Golden Grow, Serin. i(5. 
To these it w ere good, that some proper prayer were appor- 
tioned, and they taught it. . South. 

Aji office cannot be apportioned out like a common, and 
shared among distinct proprietors. Cottier. 

A ppo'hti on atfn ess . iu s. [from apportion.'] Just 
proportion. 

There is not a surer evidence, of the appurtionntenexs of the 
English liturgy to the end to which it was designed, than the 
contrary fates which it hath undergone. 

Hammond, Pref. to View of the New Directory. 

Apportionment.'}" [old Fr. apporlionnement. J 
A dividing of a rent into two parts or portions, ac- 
cording as the land whence it issues, is divided 
among two or more proprietors. . Chambers. 

Whore any speeifick thing, incapable of division or ap- 
portionment, shall have been reserved or made payable to’ the 
lessor or lessors, his or their heirs or imcccs&ors, the same may 
be wholly reserved and made payable out of a competent part 
of such lands or tenements demised by any such several lease 
os aforesaid. Acts of Part. 39 Sc 40 G. III. c. 4JU 

Arro'imoNEK.# n. s* A limiter; a bounder. 

• Cot grave in V. Born cur. 

To APPO SE.'}- j v . a. [Fr. agposer, quesliouner, from 
appono , Lat/j 
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1. To put questions to. This word is hot now in use, 

except that, in some schools, to put grammatical 
questions to a boy is called, to pose him 5 and wfe 
now use pose for puzzle , * 

Some procure themselves to be surprised at such times as it 
is like the party that they work upon, will comclipon t^enjj : 
and to be found with a letter in their hand, or doing somewhat 
which they are \)t accustomed ; to the end they inay be ap- 
posed of those things which of themselves they are dcsjrous to 
utter. f Bacon . 

Whiles children of that age were playing in the streets, 
Christ was found sitting in the temple, not to gaze on the out- 
ward glory of the house, or on the golden candlesticks or 
tables, but to hear and appose the doctors. 

Bp. Hal/, Contemplations . 

2 . A latinism. To apply to. 

By malign putrid vapours, |he nutriment is rendered unapt 
of being apposed to the parts. ffarvrif. 

Appo'sjgr.# n . s. [from appose.] J11 the old sense, 
an inquirer, a questioner. The office of«“ foreign 
apposer” exists to this *lay in the court of Ex- 
chequer. 

A'ppositf. adj. [appositus, Lat.] Proper ; fit ; 

well adapted to time, place, or circumstances. 

The Duke's delivery of his mind was not so Sharp, as solid 
and grave, and apposite to the times and occasions. Wot l mi. 

Neither was Perkin, for his part, wanting to himself, either 
in gracious and princely behaviour, or in ready and apposite 
answers. • Bacon. 

Remarkable instances of this kind have been : but it will 
administer reflect ions very apjwsife to the design of tlTis present 
solemnity. At ter burp. 

A'ppositely. adV' [from apposite.'] Properly; fitly; 

suitably. 

We may apponb Ip compare this disease, of a proper and improper 
consumption, to a decaying house. J larva/. 

When we come into a government, and see this place of 
honour allotted to a murderer, another filled with an atheist 
or «i blasphemer, may we not appositely and properly ask. Whe- 
ther there be ; my virtue, sobriety, or religion, amongst such a 
people ? South. 

A'ppositknkss. v. s. [from apposite,"] Fitness; pro- 
perty; suitableness. 

Judgement is either concerning things to bo known, or of 
things done, of their congruity, fitness, rightne»s, appositeness. 

Hate, < higin of A tank i >id. 

ArvosiVioN.^ n. s. [opposition Lat.] 

1. The addition of new matter, so as that it may 
touch the first mass. 

Urine inspected with a microscope, will discover a black 
sand; wherever this sand sticks, it grows still bigger, by the 
apposition of new matter. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. In grammar, the putting of two nouns iti the same 
case; as, Liber Susanna ’ matris , the book of his 
mother Susan. 

Adding it not by way of conjunction, in which there might be 
roine diversity; but byway of apposition , which signifieth a 
clear identity. Pearson on the Creed, Art. 2. 

Arro'siTiVF.# adj. [from appose.] Applicable. 

The words in the parenthesis being only appositivc to the 
words going immediately before. Knatchbult, Tr. p.42. 

A flame of lire, I^agjpcive to be appositive to the foregoing 
words. Ibid, pi 260. 

7 b APPRATSE.~pry tf. [Ital. appvezzare, Fr. apprisa - 
gcr 9 apprecier, Lat. pretitm. Our word appraise is a 
corruption of apprise , which is the true word for 
valuation , as its Northern descent shews. Apprise 
and upprisement are accordingly found in good 
authors for appraise and appraisement s in Bacon 
and in Hall. Celt. prid 9 Goth, pris, Germ, prent^ 
price or value; Su. Goth. prisa 9 Welsh prisio 9 
.to value. Cotgrave also rondel's apprecnr , to 
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prise, to set a price upon ; though, in other words* 
he has followed the corruption.] To set a price 
upon nuy thing, in order to sale. 

The sequestrators sent certain men, appointed by them, to 
apprise all the goods that were in the house. 

Bp. Halt , Specialties of his IAfc, p. 5 7 * 

They would have apprised our very wearing clothe*, bad 
not Alderman Tooly and Sheriff Rawley declared their opinion 
to the contrary. Ibid. 

Appraiser, f* n . s . [from appraise , WeEh primer.] 

A person appointed to set a price upon things to 
be sold. 

On poems, by their dictates writ, 

Ori ticks, as sworn appraisers , sit. (Irtrn’t Spleen. 

Appraisement.# )i* s. [from appraise. Formerly, 
and rightly, apprisement.] Valuation. 

There issued a commission of appraisement to value the goods 
in the officer's hands. Black stone. 

For their price : By law, they ought to take as they can 
agree with the subject : By abuse, they take at an imposed and 
enforced price: By law, they ought to make but one apprisement , 
b\ neighbours, in the country: By abuse, tjiey make a second 
, appriiement at the court-gate. BaconjSpeech to K. James. 

A P P RECATION. * n. s . [Lat. apprreor, or ad- 
prreor.] Earnest prayer or well-wishing. 

We all look, not without desire and application, in what 
shape von will come forth. Bp. Ilafl, EpiA. Dec. 1. ch. 8. 

God Almighty prosper and perfect \our undertakings, and 
provide for you in heaven those rewards which such publiek 
works of piety used to be crowned withal : It is the apprecation 
of your devoted servitor. Howell's Letters , i. 2. 

You will pardon my holy importunity, which shall ever be 
seconded with rny hearty prayers to the God of truth, that he 
will stablish your heart in that eternal truth of his Gospel 
which \ 011 have received, ami lx>th work and crown your 
happy perseverance ; such shall be the fervent appreciations of 
your much devoted friend Bp. Hall, Remains, p.404* 

A'pprkcatory.# adj. [Lat. apprecor.] Fraying or 
wishing any good. 

If either the blessing or curse of a father go deeper with 
in than of any other whatsoever, although but proceeding from 
bis own private affection without an> warrant from above; 
bow forcible shall we esteem the (not so much npprecatocy 
as declaratory) benedictions of our spiritual fathers, sent to 
us, out of heaven Bp. Hall , Cause/ Conscience, iii. 9. 

To APPUE'CIATE. K v.a. [Fr. apprccicr ; To esti- 
mate; to value. 

The sectaries of a persecuted religion are srldoni in a 
proper temper of mind, calmly to investigate, or candidlv to ap- 
preciate the motives of their enemies. Oibbat. 

Fortitude is, in reality, n* more than prudence, good judge- 
ment, and presence of mind, in pfoperly appreciation pa.* , 
labour, and danger. A. S 

Apfre'uation.# n. s. [Fr. appreciation. One of our 
old substantives also. “ A rating, valuing, prising, 
estimating,'’ as Bullokar defines it.] Valuation. 

To APPltEIlE'ND.T v.a. [appnhendo, Lat. to take 
hold of.] 

1 . To lay hold on. 

There is nothing but hath a double handle, or at least, we 
have two bunds to appri head it. Taylor. 

2. To sci/e in order for trial or punishment. 

The gmernor kept the city with a garrison, cirrous to ap- 
prehend me. • 2 Cur. xi. 3 2. 

It was the rabble, of which nobody was namcj^ and, which 
in more strange, not one apprehended. Clurcndon. 

3. To conceive by the mind. 

The good which is gotten by doing, couseth not action; un- 
less, apprehending it as good, we like and desire it. Hooker. 

Yet this I apprehend not, why to those 
t Among whom God will deign to dwell on earth, 

So many, and so various laws are giv’n. Milton. 

The First Being is invisible and incorruptible, and can only 
be apprehended by our minds. Still mg fat 
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4. To think on with torrour ; to fbar. , 

From my grunclfathcr’s death I had reason to apprehend the 
stone; and, from my father's life, the gout. Temple. 

5. To notice. • ’ 

r i lie Duke of Ormond knew well enough, thj$ the fellow 
threatened it, au<l was like enough to act it;,but that he thought 
it he low him to apprehend it, and that hit. majesty came to the 
notice of it by the Earl of Clancarty. 

Lord Clarendon's l ife, ill. 688. 

AppreheNder.^ n, s, [from apprehend.'] 

1, Conceiver; thinker. 

Gross apprehend er& may not think it any more strange, than 
that a bullet should be moved by the rarifiod fire. (jtanvi/lc. 

2. The person who apprehends or seizes another. 

St. Hierom is bold to aver, that his [Christ's] countenance 
carried, hidden iu it, a star-like briglftiies.se ; which, revealing 
itself, made both his disciples to follow him at the first sight, 
and hi> apprehmders to fall backwards to the ground. 

Walsall, Life and Death of Chris/, (16T5) sign. B. ii. 1 >. 

AppreheNsible. adj, [from 'apprehend .] That which 
may he apprehended, or c onceived. 

The north aiiiLsouthcrn poles arc inconummii able and fixed 
points, whercofthc one is not apprehensible in the other. 

Drown, Vulgar Krrours. 

Apprehension, v. s, [apprehensio, Lat.] 

1. The mere contemplation of things, without affirm- 

ing or denying any thing concerning them. 80 we 
think of a horse, high, swili, animal, time, matter, 
mind, death, JJr. Walls. 

Simple apprehension denotes no more than the soul’s naked 
intellection of an object, without either composition or deduc- 
tion. # ( I lan idle. 

2 . Opinion; sentiments; concession. 

If wc aim at right understanding its true nature, wo nni*t 
examine what apprehension mankind make of it. Diglnt. 

To be false, and to be thought false, is all one in respect of 
men who act not according to truth, but apprehension. South . 

The expressions of Scripture are commonly suited in tho-,e 
matters to the vulgar apprehensions and conceptions of the* place 
and people where they were delivered. Locke. 

3. The faculty by which wc conceive new ideas, or 
power of conceiving them. 

I nam’d them as they pass’d, and understood 
Their nature, with such know ledge Gbd indu'd 
My sudden apprehension . Milton. 

4. fear. 

It behovrth that the world should be held in awe, not In a 
vain surmise, but a true apprehension of somewhat which no 
inan may think himself able to withstand. Hooker. 

And he the future e vil shall no less 
In anprehensityp than in substance feel. Milton . 

The apprehension of what w as to come from an unknown, at 
least unacknowledged successour to the crown, clouded much 
of that prosperity. ( 'lareudon. 

As they have no apprehension of these thing‘s so' they need 
no comfort against them. Tdlotsan. 

After the death of his nephew Caligula, Claudius was in no 
small apprehension for his own life. Addison. 

5. Suspicion of something to happen, or to be done. 

I'll note you in my book of memory. 

And scourge you for this apprehension. Shakspeare . 

That he might take away the apprehension , that he meant 
suddenly to depart, he sent out orders, which he was sure would 
come into*, the enemies' hands, to two or three villages, that 
they should send proportions of corn into Basinghousc. 

• Clarendon. 

C, Seizure. 

See that he he convey'd unto the Tower: 

And go we brothers to the man that took him. 

To question of his apprehension. • Shakspeare , 

7. The power of seizing, catching or holding. 

A lobster hath the yhcly or great claw of one side longer 
than the other, but this is not their leg, but a part of appre- 
hension whereby they seize upon their prey. 

Brown, Vulgar Errourt. 
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Api’HKhk'nsive^ [Fr. apprehensij . ] 

•l. Quick to understand. 

[ M y lather would oft speak 
Your worth and virtue; and as [ did grow 
More and more apprehensive , I did thirst 
To see tltf man so rais’d. 

Beaumont and Fletcher's Phi faster . 
And gives eftepuragement to those who, teach such a;jpre - 
/tensive scholars. K . Howler, 

conscience be naturally apprehensive and sagacious, cer- 
tainly we should trust and rely upon the reports of it. South. 
2. Fearful. 

The inhabitants of this country, when I passed through it* 
were extremely apprehensive of seeing Lombardy the seat of 
war. ” Addison. 

They fire not at all apprehensive of evils at a distance, nor 
tormented with the fearful prospect of wluit may befal them 
hereafter. Tilloi&otu 

3. Perceptive; feeling. 

Thoughts, 111 v tormentors, arm'd with deadly stings, 

Mangle my apprehensive teinjerest parts. Mil l on. 

By the apprehensive power we perceive the species of sensible 
thiugi present or absent, and retain them as wax doth the print 
of a seal. Burton, A nut. of J\ l cl. 

If the imagination be very apprehensive, intent, and viblrnt, 
it sends grAit store of spirits to or from the heart. Ibid. p. 90. 

Amoii£ them here who suffered gloriously, Aron, and 
Julius of Caerlcon upon Usk, but chiefly Alban of Verulam, 
were most renowned; the story of whose martyrdom soiled, 
and vAirsc martyred, with the tiibliitg zeal of some idle fancies, 
more fond of miracles than apprehensive of truth, deserves not 
longer 'digression. Milton , Hist, of England, B. ii. 

Apprehensively, adv. [from ajijnrhctisivc,'] In an 
apprehensive manner. 

A pph e h kNki yen Ess.~j~ ii. s. [from apprehensive*] The 
quality ofbeing apprehensive. 

We shall often mark in it ftlic eye) a d ulness, or apprehensive - 
ness, c\ cn before the understanding. 

Sir If. Wot ton's Remains , p. St. 
Whereas the vowels are much more difficult to be taught, 
you will find, by falling upon them last, great help by the 
nppnhensivcncss already gained in learning tlic consonants. 

Holder. 

Mr. Ik, in the delicacy of his apprehensive ness for me, led 
me into the next parlour ; and placing himself by ine on the 
settee, said. Take care, my best beloved, that the joy, w hich 
overflows your dear heart for Inning done a beneficent action 
to a deserving gentleman, does not affect you too much. 

Richardson , Pamela. 

APPRENTICE, n. s. [ apprenli , Fr.] One that 
is bound by covenant, to serve another man of 
trade, for a certain term of years, upon condition, 
that tlm artificer, or tradesman, shall, in the mean 
time, endeavour to instruct him in his art or mys- 
tery. Gnvel. 

Love enjoined such diligence, that no apprentice , — no, no bond 
slave could ever be more ready than that young princess was. 

Sidney. 

lie found him such an apprentice as knew well Enough how 
to set up for himself. lYotfcn. 

This rule sets the painter at liberty ; it teaches him, that he 
ought not to Ik* subject himself servilely, and be bound like an 
apprentice to the rules of his art. Dry den, lhifrctnoy . 

To AppiieNtice. v. a. [from tlf&iwun.] To put out 
to a master as an apprentice. 

Him, portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphftmfblest. 

The young who labour, and the old who rest. Pope, 

AppreNticeiiood. n, s. [from apprentice*] The 
years of an apprentice’s servitude. 

Must I not serve a long apprenticehood 
4 To foreign passages, and in tnc end. 

Having my freedom, boast of nothing else 

But that 1 was a journeyman to grief? Shakspeare, 
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AppKF/NTicEMtm n. s. [from apprenticed The 
years which an apprentice is to pass under a 
master. I 

In every art, the simplest that is, there is an apprenticeship 
necessary, before it can he expected one should work. Dighy. 

Many rushed into the ministry, as bring the onJy calling that 
they could profess, without serving any apprj;nliceshipj$ South. 

A ppre'ntisage^ n. s. [Fr . appennsage.] Appren- 
ticeship ; figuratively, trial ; experience. $ I 

It is a better condition of inward peac e, to.be accompanied 
with some exercise of no dangerous war in foreign pnrt^kthan 
to be utterly without apprentimgc of war ; whereby people 
grow efleininate, aud unpractised, when occasion shaft be. 

Bacon , Observ. upon a Libel, 1592. 

To APPRI'ZE. v.a. [apprrndre ; part, appris, Fr.] 
To intorm ; to give tlityknowlcdgc of any thing. 

He considers the tendency of such a virtue ol vice; be j\ 
well apprized^ that the representation of some ot these things 
may convince the understanding, and some inaj terrify the 
conscience. * iVatts. 

It is fit he be apprized of a A:w things, that may prevent his 
mistaking. ' Chcyne. 

But if appriz'd of the severe attack. 

The country be shut up, lur'd by the scent. 

On church-yard drear (inhuman to relate) • 

The disap(K>iutcd prowlers fall. Thomson . 

Appri'ze.# n. 9k Information. Obsolete. 

Then I praied him for to saie 
His will, ami I it woldc’obuie, • 

After the forme of his apprize . Gower , Cimf. Am. b. t. 

To APPRO'ACH.f r.n. [approrher, Fr.] 

1. To draw near locally. 

’Tis time to look about : the powers of the kingdom approach 

apace. Shakspearc . 

Wherefore approach yc so nigh the city. 2 Sam. xi. 20. 

Wc suppose Ulysses approaching toward Polyphcme. 

Broome. 

2. To draw near, as time. 

And the Lord said unto Moses, Behold, thy days approach 
that thou must die. ’ Dcut. xxxi. 14. 

Hark ! I hear the sound of coaches, 

The hour of attack approaches . Gay. 

3. To make a progress towards, in the figurative sense, 
as mentally. 

He shall approach unto me : for who is this that engaged h’s 
heart to approach unto me ? Jer. xxx. 21. 

He was an admirable poet, and thought even to have ap- 
proached Homer. Temple. 

To have knowledge in all the objects of contemplation, is 
what the mind can hardly attain unto ; the instances arc few of 
those who have, in any measure, approached towards it. Locke. 

4. To come near by natural affinity, or resemblance; 
as, the cat approaches to the tiger. • 

5. To draw near, personally ; that is, figuratively, to 
contract marriage with. 

None of you shall approach to any that is near of kin to him 
to uncover their nakedness. Leviticus, xviii. 6. 

To Appbo'ach, v. a. 

1. To bring near to. This sense is rather French 
than English. 

Tills they will nimbly perform, if objected to the extremes, 
but slowly and not at nil, if approached unto their roots. 

. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

By plunging paper thoroughly in weak spirit of wtoo, and 
approaching it to a candle, the spirituous parts will burn, with- 
out harming the paper. Boyle. 

Approach'd , and looking underneath the sun, J 

He saw proud Arcitc. Dryden. 

2. To come near to. 

lie was un admirable poet, and thought even to have ap- 
proached llomer. ‘ Temple. 

Approach, ti. s. [from the verb.] *• 

1. The act of drawing near. 
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If I could hid the seventh welcome with so good heart as I 
can bid the other five farewel, I should be glad of his approach. 

Shakspearc, Merck . of Venice. 

’Tiswith our souls 

As with our eyes, that after a long darkness 

Are dualled at tU* approach of sudden light. Denham . 

2. Access. 

Honour hath in it the vnntage ground to do qood; the ap~ 
proaeh to kings and principal persons ; and the raising of a man's 
own fortunes. Ilacon . 

3. Hostile advance. 

IJpr England his approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the sucking of a gulph. Shakspearc. 

4. Means of advancing. 

Against hcIcagu^M heav’n the giants move, 

Hills pil'd on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 

To make their mad approaches to the sky. Dryden. 

Appuo'ach able.# adj. [from approach .] Acces- 

sible; tfiat which may be approached. 

He that regards the welfare* of others, should make his virtue 
approachable , that it may he loved and copied. 

Johnson, Rambler, No. 72. 
Appno'ACHER.^ n.s. [from approach .] The person 
that approaches or draws near. 

Thou gav'st thine ears, like tapsters, that bid welcome 
To knaves and all approaches. Shakspearc, Tim. of Athens. 

Whose rheum qucnchcth, and wrinkles bury, all desire in 
suitors or approaches . Whitlock's Mann . of the Eng. p. 386. 

Had you but plants enough cf this blest tree, Sir, 

Set round about your court, to beautify it. 

Deaths twice so many, to dismay the approaches. 

The ground w ould scarce yield graves to noble lovers. 

Beaum.and FI. Wife for a Month , A. r. 
Appro'achment.^ n.s. [old IV. apnuhcmoit.] The 
act of coming near. 

As for ice, it will not concrete^ but in the appronchnent of 
the air, as we have made trial in glasses of water, which will 
not easily freeze. Brown, Vidg. Err , 

A'P PRO HATE.# part. adj. [Lat. approbo. Cocke- 
ram’s old vocabulary notices the verb “ approbate , 
to allow, to like.”] Approved. Obsolete. 

All things contained in Scripture is approbate by the whole 
consent of all the clergic of Cliristendome. 

Sir T. Elyat's Governour, fol. 206. 
Approbation. wA. [approbating Lat.] 

1 . The act of approving, or expressing himself pleased 
or satisfied. 

That not past me, but 

By learned approbation of my judges. Shakspeai c. 

2. The liking of any thing. 

There is no positive law ot men, whether received by" formal 
consent, as in councils, or by secret approbation, as in customs, 
but may be taken away. flat her. 

The bare approbation of the worth and goodness of a thing, is 
not pwperly the willing of that thing; yet men do very com- 
monly aecNint it so. South. 

3. Attestation; support. 

How many now in health 
Shall drop their blood in approbation 

Of what jour reverence shall incite us to. Shakspearc. 

ATpuoiiative.* adj. [Fr. approbate/.] Approving. 

• * Cotgrave • 

Appiioiiatory.# adj. [from approbate.'] Approving, 
lu 1 hr fifth of six revelations, (w hich were set Ifefore the book 
of Revelations, alter the apprx>hatonc % e\n^\\e of Cardinal Turre- 
t reiuate,)— it was thus written. 

Ski loon's Miracles of Antichrist, p. 300. 
To AppnoSirr.# v. a. [from ad and prompting Lat.] 
To excite ;• to quicken. 

Xcith' -r may these places serve only to apprompt our inven- 
tion, hut also to direct our inquiry. Bacon on Learning, b.ii. 
Arpiio'or.-f' n.s. [from approve^ aspw/Trom prove.] 
Approbation ; commendation : a word rightly de- 
rived, but old. 
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O m ost perilous mouths. 

That hear in them one and the self-same tongue 

Either of condemnation or approof! Skakspearc. 

He was pleas'd a marriage feast to crown , . 

With his great presence, and approof of it. 

Beaumont' 1 1 Psyche, x. *3. 

To Apfro'pehate. v, a . [appropero, Lat.] T o hasten ; 

to set forward. Diet . 

2b APPJOPrNQUATE. v. n. [appropinquq* Lat.] 
To draw nigh injto ; to approach. 

Appropinou action.# n. s. [Lat. appropinqjfutio .] 
The act or power of approaching. 

There are many ways of our ajqiropinquafion to God. 

lip . Hally Rem. p. 90. 
This third appmpinqualian of God is never other than 
cordial and beneficial, ft i * a sweet word, “ I will dwell 
amongst the children of Israe?, and will be their God.” Exod. 
xxix. 45. / bid. p. 96. 

To Apimiopi'nqt'E. v. n. [tippropinquo* Let.] To 
approach ; to draw near to. A ludicrous word. 

The clotted blood within my ho***. 

That from my wounded body flows. 

With mortal crisis doth portend 

My day > to appropinque an end. Hudibras . 

Appro'puiarlf. adj. [from appropriate,"] That which 
maybe appropriated; that which maybe restrained 
to something particular. 

This conceit applied unto the original of man, and the be- 
ginning of the world, is mure justly appropriable unto it*, cud. 

Brown , Vufg. is '/•/. 

To APPROPRIATE. v. a, [approprier, Tr. appro - 
jmO) low Lat.] 

1. To consign to some particular use or person. 

Things sanctified were thereby in such sort appropi iatt d unto 
God, as that they might never afterwards again be made com- 
mon. * ! [valve. 

As for this spot of ground, this person, this thing, I have se- 
lected and appropriated , I have inclosed it to myself and my 
own use; and l will endure no sharer, no rival or companion 
in it. South. 

Some they appropriated to the gods, 

And some topublick, some to private ends. Roscommon. 

Marks of honour are appropriated to, the magistrate, that lie 
might be invited to reverence himself. ^ A/frrhnn/. 

2. To claim or exorcise ; to hike to himself by an ex- 
clusive right. 

To themselves appropriating 
The spirit of God, promis'd alike, and giv'n 
To aji believers. Milton. 

Why should^peoplc engross syid appropriate the roinmon 

benefits of fire, mr, and water, to themselves? IS fist range. 

Every body else has an equal title to it ; ami therefore be 
cannot appropriate , he cannot inclose, without the consent of 
all his fellow-commoners, all mankind. ^ • Lode. 

3. To make peculiar to something ; to annex by coin- 
bination. 

He need but be furnished with verses of sacred Scripture ; and 
his system, that has appropriated them to the orthodoxy of 
his church, makes them immediately irrefragable arguments. 

, Locke . 

We, by degrees, get ideas and names, and learn their appro- 
pr inted connection one with another. Ibid. 

4. In law, '‘to alienate a benefice. See Appropri- 
ation. • 

Before Richard II. it was lawful to appropriate the whole 
fruits of a benefice to any abbey, the house finding one to serve 
the cure ; that king redressed that horrid evil. Ayliffe. 

AppRo'priate.'It adj. [from the verb.] Peculiar; 
consigned to some particular use or person ; be- 
longing peculiarly. , 

He diu institute a baud of fifty archers, by the name of 3 C0- 
roen of his guard ; and that it might be thought to be rather 
a matter of dignity, j^ian any matter of diffidence appropriate to 
* 10 
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his own case, he made a« ordinance not temporary, but to hold 
in succession for ever. Bacon. 

/ The heathens themselves had an apprehension of the neccs- 
! sity of some appropriate acts of divine worship. Stilting feet. 
' Many prebends in cathedral churches ore founded in some 
living appropriate, which is their corps, and the principal part 
(of their revenue. Bp,, Barlow* Rm. p. 167. 

AWiiflfrRiATE.^n. [from the verb.] Peculiarity. 

The Bible's appropriate being (as itself tifis us) to enlighten 
the ({cs^nd make wise the simple. 

Boyle on the Style of the H. Scrip, p. 44. 

ApiWpriately.# adv. [from appropriate.] l)is- 
tinggiishingly ;Titly ; in an appropriate manner. 

Appropriateness.* w. s. [from appropriate*'} Just- 
ness or fitness of application. 

Appkoprta'tion.^ n.s. [from appropriate.] 

1. Hie application of something to a particular pur- 
pose. * 

'Flic mind should have distinct ideas of the things, and retain 
the particular name, with its peculiar appropriation to that idee. 

* Locke . 


2. The claim of any thing ns peculiar. 

lie doth nothing but talk of his horse, and he makes it a 
great appropriation to his good parts, that he can shoe, him 
himself. *> Shakxpcarc . 

3. The fixing a particular signification to a word. 

The name of faculty may, by an appropriation that disguises 
its true sense, palliate the absurdity. Locke. 

4. In law, a severing of a benefice ecclesiastical to the 

proper and perpetual use of some religious house, 
or dean, and chapter, bishoprick, or college; be- 
cause, as persons ordinarily Imve no right of fee- 
simple, these, by reason of their perpetuity, accounted 
owners of the fee-simple; and therefore are called 
proprietors. To an appropriation , after the licence 
obtained of the king in chancery, the consent of the 
dioccsm, patron, and incumbent, are necessary, if 
the church be full: but if the church be void, the 
diocesan and the patron, upon the king’s licence, 
may conclude. Court. 

Othohou, the pope’s legate in England, bv thp command of 
Urban the Fifth, made a constitution for the endowment of 
vicars and a p prop nations ; but it prevailed not. 

Bp. Bramhtdly Schism guarded, p. iz8. 

ApproVkiatok. 11. s. appropriate.] lie that is pos- 
sessed of an appropi iated benefice. 

These appropriates, by reason of their perpetuities, arc ac- 
counted owners of the fee-simple ; and therefore arc called 
proprietors. Ayliffe , Bar ergon. 

Apphopki'etauy.* v.s. [from ad, Lat. and proprie- 
tary.] A lay possessor of the profit s of a benefice. 

Let me say one thing more to the ^proprietaries of bene- 
fices. Spetnmn. 

Appro Vaui.e. adj. [from approve.] That which 
merits approbation. 

The solid reason, or confirmed experience, of any man, is very 
app rumble in what profession soever. Brown, ‘Vutg^&rr. 

ApproVal. n.s. [loom approve .] Approbati^t. a 
word rarely found. 'f- ’ ? 

There is u censor of justice and manners, without whose 
approval no capital sentences are to be executed. Temple . 

Appko'vaxce. n.s. [from approve.] Approbation : a 
word not much used. ^ 

A man of his learning should not so lightly have been 
carried away with old wives' tales from approvancc of his own 
reason. ' Spotter. 

Should she seem 

Soft’ll ing the least approvancc to bestow, 

•Their colours burnish, and, by hope inspir'd, 

& They brisk advance. Thomson . 

To APPIIO'VE.^ v . a . (approuver, Fr. approbo » Lat.} 



APP 

A 

i. To like; to b!e pleased with. 

There can be nothing possibly evil which God approveth, and 
that he approveth much more than he doth command. Hodfter* 

What power was that, whereby Medea saw* ’ 

And well approv'd, and prais’d the bcttercoursgv 
When her rebellious sense did so. withdraw {*. "* 

Her feeble powers, that she pursu’d the worsid ? .^mhivies. 

а. To express liking. * * 

It is looked upon as insolence for a man to setup his own 
opinion against that of some learned doctor, or ©cWhvisc ap- 
proved writer. Loqfcr. 

3. To prove ; to show ; to justifj^jfc ^ 

His meaning was not, that Archimedes could simply in no- 
thing be deceived ; but that he bad in such sort approved his 
skill, that he seemed worthy of credit for ever after, in mat- 
ters appertaining to the science he was skilful in. Hooker . 

In rei'gion. 

What damned errour, but some sober brow # # 

Will bless it, and approve it with a text. Shakspeare. 

I’m sorry 

That he approt'es the common liar, Fame, 

Who speaks him thus at RoTnc. Shakspeare . 

Would’st thou approve thy constancy? Approve 
First thy obedience. Milton. 

. Refer all the actions of this short life to thut state which will 
never end; and this will approve itself to be wisdom at the 
last, whatever the world judge of it now. TiUotson . 

4. To experience : not in use. 

Oh, ’tis the curse in love, and still approv'd ', 

When women cannot love, where they’re belov’d. S lhakspeare. 

5. To make, or show to be worthy of approbation. 

The first care and concern must he to approve himself to 
God by righteousness, holiness, and purity. lingers. 

б . It has of before the object, when it signifies to 
hr pleased* but may be used without a preposition ; 
as, I approve your letter, or, o/yemr lcttci*. 

I shewed you a piece of black and white stuff, just Sijnt from 
the dyer; which \ou were pleased to approve of, uhcT he my 
customer for. Swift. 

7 . [i.. law.] To improve. 

This ihclosure, when justifiable, is called in law approving , 
an antient expression signifying the same as improving. 

Blavksione. 


Shakspeare . 


Approvement.*!” n. s. [from approve*] 

1. Approbation; liking. 

* It is certain that at the first you were all of my opinion, and 
that I did nothing without your approvement. Hap ward. 

As in the choice of our acquaintance, so in our approvement of 
books. The Princely Pelican , eh. 7. 

2. [Ill law.] Approvement is, when a person indicted 

of treason or felony, and arraigned for the same, 
doth confess the fact before plea pleaded, and 
appeals or accuses others his accomplices in order 
to obtain his pardon. Blackstone . 

3. [In law also.] The lord may approve, that is, 
enclose and convert to the uses of husbandry 
(which they call melioration or approvement) any 
. Waste grounds, woods, or pastures, in which the 

tenants have common appendant to their estates, 
provided he leaves sufficient common to his tenants. 

Blackstone , 

ApproVer/!" ?i. s. [from approve.'} 

1. He that approves. 

[They] told him all the secrec that they knewe — 

They weren hit* approvers privcly. Chaucer , Frere's Tale . 

Clysters are in good request — Hercules dc Saxon id is a 
great approver of them. Burton, Anat. of Melancholy, p. 405. 

Those, who arc alleged for the approvers of our liturgy. • 
Milton, Apol. for Smectymnuus. 

He that commends a villain, is not an approver only, but a 
party in his villainy. South, Sermons , viii* 190. 
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2 . He that makes trial. 

* ( Their discipline. 

Now mingled with their courages, will make known 

To their approvers, they are people, such 

That mend upon the world. Shakspeare, CymbeUne. 

3. I11 our common law, one that confessing felony 
of himself, appealeth or accusctli another, one or 
more, to be guilty of the same: and he is called so 9 
Jjedhuse lie must prove what lie hath alleged in his 

Carmel. 

ApproXimant.# adj. [from approximate.] . Ap- 
proaching. i 

That were, indeed, a well-tempered and a blessed refor- 
mation, whereby our times might he approximant and con- 
formant to th* apostolical and pure primitive church. 

9 * Sir F.. JJerinft Speeches, p. 74. 

APPROXIMATE, adj. [from ad, to, and proximus f 
near, Lat.] Near to. 

These receive a quick conversion, containing approximate 
dispositions unto animation. Brown , Vulg. Err . 

To Approximate.# r. a . [from She adj.] To bring 
that which is remote or distant ; near. 

The favour of God, embracing all, hath approximated and 
combined all together ; so that now every man is onr brother, 
not only by nature, as derived, from the t&me stock, but by 
grace, as partakers of the common redemption. 

Barrow's fVorks, i. 441. 

Time past is gone like a shadow ; make time to come pre- 
sent : approximate thy latter times by present apprehensions 
of them : be like a neighbour unto the grave, and think there 
is but little to come. • Browne , Christ. Mor. ii. 30. 

To Appro'ximate.# 7’. w. To come near. 

Among such five men there will he 'one possessing all tho 
qualifications of a good workntan, one had, and the other 
tnree middling, and approximating to the first ami the last. 

Burke, Thoughts on Scarcity. 

Approximation.^' n.s. [from approximate.} 

1 . Approach to any thing. 

Unto the latitude of Capricorn, or the winter solstice, it 
had been a spring ; for, unto that position, it had been in A 
middle point, and that of ascent or approximation . 

m Brown, Vulgar Errours. 

The fiery region gains upon the inferiour elements; a ne- 
cessary consequent of the sun’s gradual approximation towards 
the earth. Hale , Origin of Mankind. 

Quadrupeds are better placed according to the degrees of 
their approximation to the nutnan shape. Cl raw's , Museeum. 

This is the best and truest approximation to God; ** Walk 
before me,” saith God to Abraham, u and be upright:” 

# Up. Hall, Ban. p.pl. 

2. In science, a continual approach nearer still, 
and nearer to the quantity sought, though per- 
haps without a possibility of ever arriving at it 
exactly. 

Whether if the end of geometry ho practice, and this 
practice be measuring, and we measure only assignable ex- 
tensions, it will not" follow that unlimited approximations 
completely answer the intention of geometry? 

Bp. Berkeley's Analyst, qu. 53* 

Appi/LSE.-f 7t. s. [ 1 appulsus , Lat.] 

1. The act of striking against any thing. ^ 

An hcctick fever is the innate heat kindled into a destruc- 
tive fire, through the appulse of saliae steams. Harvey. 

In vowels, the passage of the mouth is open and free, with- 
out any appulse of an organ of speech to another : but, in all 
consonants, there is an appulse of the organs. Holder. 

2. Arrival; Janding; resting. 

I have, in a former treatise, shown that the histoiy of 
Deucalion, and of the appulse of the Ark, was adopted by 
different nations, and referred to their own country. 

Bryant's An/edys. 11.41a. 
3* [In astronomy/] The approaching to » conjunction 
with the sun, dr any fixed star. 

o o 
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The observation of the moon’s QPppdscs to apv fixed star 
is reckoned one of the best methodsToi^solvihg tnis probl^rn. 

* Adams. 

Ai-pu'rtenance.^ ff. s. [Fr. apmrtmanct. $ee 
Appertename.] That which belongs or relates to 
another thjpg; an adjijnet. 

The apjjur(enance ol‘ welcome is (fchion and ceremony. 

Shulupcarr, Hamlet . 

adj. [J?r. appurtenant.} Anj§djec- 
|ivc applied to law purposes. " * 

( Common appurtenant is, where the owner of land a 
right to put m other beasts, besides such as are generally 
commonable; as^Jtogs, goats, and the like, which neither 
plough nor immure the ground. * lflaefatouc. 

To A'raiCATK.'f* v. n. [ apricor , Lat.] To ba>k in the 
*>un. * r Diet. 

Vou are not qpionnt how Air. Bovlc hath been wpvbjfw 
for some new-comcd words such as ignore and opine. Cesar, 
1 think, saitli that “ verbum insoleus (anquam seojaili.iu 
fugicmhiui est/’ PM name you one or two, to Armc iit, 
suscepted, vesicate, continently put as opposite to incontinently. 

^ Tj( tL Ray io Aula t-y, ii. 159. 

A priVity. n. s. [apririlus, Lat.] Warmth of the sun ; 
sunshine. Diet. 

A'pkicot, or Aimucock.^ v. s. [from apricus, Lat. 
sunny, T)r. « Johnson says; Minsheu, “quod in 
etprien corpus ” others from pnccor, soon ripe. 
But see Abricvck , which is the IV. ubricol. So the 
Spanish alharicncpu >, which some trace to the Per- 
sian bricoc.} A kind of wall fruit. 

Feed him with apruock; and dewberries. 

Slinks i_a arc, Mills. X. Dr. 
Give cherries at time of year, or apn'ols* 

• it. Jonsnn, Fptctcnc. 

A'pRlL. w. s. [Aprilis, Lat. Avrii, IV. j l he fourth 
month of the year, January counted 
April is rrpp sented by a young man in green, with a gar- 
land of myrtle and liuwtiiorn b'ids; in one hand prhnrose* and 
violets, in the other the sign 'JYurus. P''a-'hrtm on Draw 
Men are Apnl when they woo, December when they wul: 
Maids are May when the) arc maids, but the sky changes when 
they arc wive*. Shakspcarr, As you like it. 

AVmc-rooi..# w. s. lie who is “imposed upon by 
others, on the iiist of April; who is made a fool 
by being; then sent on some absurd errand; which 
the Swedes call April-arende , a sleeveless errand, 
and the person so sent April-varr, an April-fool. 

He 1 will be the choicest of Cupid'* April-fools; and I will 
not say an egregfc^us ass, but came', to bear his burthens. 

Hay's Essay on Deformity 
The French too have their all-fool wlav, and call the person 
imposed upon u an April-fish, poisson d’ Avrii,” whom we 

. t£rm an April-fool. Brand's Popular Antiquities. 

A'prjl-fooj.-day.^ n. s. The first of April; All- 
fools-day ; which see. 

I do not ftbubt but it will be found, that the balance of 
folly lies greatly on the side of the old first of April ; nay, I 
much question whether infatuation will have any force on 
what I call the false April-fool-day. The World, No. jo. 

ATRON.'} v n. s. [A word of uncertain etymology, 
but supposed )>y some to be contracted from ajore 
one, I)r. Johnson says; which is as curious as 
upper-on, proposed in a copy of Johnson which 
belonged to Mr. Ilenshull. k may be from the 
Ft*, naperon , a large djjltfr. 5 the olcl ling, ortho- 
graphy being najnon ; «*ntl in our noVtfierh speech 
nappa n is sometimes theorem uqci a ti on. La com be, 
however, gives the old hr. appro naive, and appro- 
?iier, for ajnons. And we may go to the Celt, ap- 
pirn.'} A ‘ cloth hung before, to keen the oth#r 

r \dres 8 clean. ^ 
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Give us gold, good Tqtyra : hast thoutnore?- 
■ Hold ujj, fp\\ sluts. 

Your apron nutuumt : Shahpwrc. 

b The’ nobility think Scorn tp go in leather aprons. Shakspeare. 

How might >vo see fylstaflj and not ourselves be seen?— 
Put on tvv<y leather jerking and aprons , find wait upon him at 
his feble aS (friers. Shukspeare. 

TJfwese figures jhe vest U gathered up before them, like 
an apron, which you must suppose filled witj* fruits. Addison, 

A'imionI [in gunnery.] A piece of lead which cpfers 
the touch-hole of a givat gun. 

A'pRdfcr of a iw# Tlic fat skin which covers the 
bell f. 

A V run -man. n . 5. [from apron and man.} A man 
that wears au apron; a workman; a manual 
artificer. n 

You have mude good w ork, 

You and your apron-men, that stood so much 
Upon the voice of occupation, and 

The breath of gnrlick caters. , Shakspeare. 

AVkonfd. }' adj. [from apron,} Wcai mg an apron. 

The cobit r apron'd, and the parson gown’d. Tope. 

Their authors would he counted somebody; the small 
regtucy of au apron'd auditory, or hundful of illiterate dis- 
ciples, how hath it drove men to singularity in opinions and 
dot trines. Whitlock , Manners of the English, p. 361. 

APRQPO'S.yC' dv. [IV. a propus.} Opportunely ; to 
the purpose. 

Mr. Brow 11 is now busy upon bis work. Apropos , ] heard 
very lately that in) friend was the author of that fine little 
pamphlet that has so irretrievably spoiled the credit and the 
sale of that \ain simple book of Weston’s. 

W’ a r bur ton to Hurd, Lett. xvii. 

A'PSTS w 11. s. apsides , plural, [atyii.] 

L applied, in agronomy, to two points in the 
orbits of planets, in which they are at the greatest, 
and the least distance from the Min or earth. The 
higher apsis is more particularly denominated 
aphelion, or apogee; the lower, perihelion, or 
per ige< *. Chambi rs, 

if bodies revolve in orbits that are pretty near circles, and 
r lit* apsides of these orbits be fixed, then the centripetal forces 
of those bodies will be reciprocally as the squaw of thy 
distances. Cheync . 

APT. adj, [ciptus, Lat.] 

1. Fit. 

This so eminent industry in making proselytes, more of that 
sex than of the other, groweth ; for that they are deemed aplcr 
to serve a* instruments in the cause, slptcr they arc through 
tbV eagerness ol their affection; apter through a natural incli- 
nation unto piety; aplcr through sundry opportunities, ^v?. 
Finally, apter through a singular delight which they take in 
giving very large and particular intelligence how all near, about 
them stand altivtcd as concerning the same cause. Hooker. 

2. Having a tendency to; liable to. 

Tl lings natural, as long as they keep those forms .which 
give them their being, cannot possibly be apt or incliaatiftS to 
do otherwi e than they do. J^q/^er, 

AJ [\ vines end peaches on my best south walls apt, to 
have a soot or smuttiucss upon their leaves and fruits* Temple. 

3. Inclined t*>$ led to; disposed to. 

You may make her you love, believe it; wli^ch, I warrant, 
she is apter to do, than confess she does. 

Sitalcupcarepils you like it. 

Men are apt to think well of the in selves, and of their nation, 
of their courage ami strength. Temple. 

One, who has not these lights, is a stranger to what he 
reads, and apt to put u wrong interpretation upon it. Addison. 

Even those who are near tnc court, are apt to deduct wrong 
consequences, by reasoning upon the motives of actions. • 

Stvifl. 

What vve hayc always seen- to be' done in ouc inanper, wc 
arc apt to imagine there was but that one way. Bentley. 
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4. Ready; quick; fl#, an dpi $if. , 

I hove ft heart as little apt as youra,' 

Blit y6t a brain that leads rr>y use of anger . , | 

To better vantage. Rhdkspcnrc. 

5. Qualified for. r 

These brothers fibil n while setVed the king in war, where- 
.uhto they were only dpt. v Mdney. 

All that were strong ami apt for war, cfen them the king of 
Babylon brought captive to Babylon. ^ Kings. 

To Airr.’t* r. a. \apto , tat.] 

1 . To suit ; to adapt. 

We need'll man that Knows the severar graces 
Of history, and how to apt their places ; 

Where brevity, where splendour, and where height, 

Where sweetness is required, and where weight. B. .Tomtom. 
In some ponds, opted for it by nature, they become pikes. 

9 Walton . 

2. To fit; to qualify; to dispose; to prepare, • 

The; i are (lungs ignorant. 

And therefore opted to that superstition • 

Of doting fondness. Beaumont and Ft. Love's Pilgrimage , 2. 3. 
The king is melancholy 

Apted feu* any ill impressions. Denham's Sophy. 

A'ptable.# adj. [from apto.] Accommodable ; suit- 
able. Obsolete. • Sherwood. 

'To A'ptate. v. a. \jtplalum, Lat.] To make fit. 

To opiate a planet, is to strengthen the planet in position 
of home and dignities to the greatest advantage, ii* order to 
bring about the desired eftd. Bailey. 

Altitude, tus. [French.] * 

1. Fitness. 

This evinces its perfect 'aptitude and fitness for the end to 
which it was aimed, the planting and nourishing all true virtue 
among men. Decay of Piety. 

2. Tendency. • 

In an abortion, (he mother, besides the frustration of her 
hopes, acquires an aptitude to miscarry for tin* future. 

Decay of Piety. 

3. Disposition. 

He that is about children, should study their nature and ap - 
tiludes, what turns they easily take, and what becomes them: 
what their native stock is, and what it is fit for. Locke. 

A'PTbY. adv. [from apt .] 

1. Properly; with just connection, or correspondence; 
fitly. 

That piu*t 

Was aptly fitted, and naturally perform'd. Shakspeare. 

But what the mass nutritious does divide ? 

What makes them aptly to the limbs adhere, 

In 3011th cnereasc them, and in age repair? Black more. 

2. Justly; pertinently. 

Jrenceus very aptly remarks, that those nations, who w ere 
notpossest of the gospels, had the same accounts of our Sa- 
viour, which are in the Evangelists. Addison. 

3. Readily; acutely; as, W learned his business very 
aptly. 

AVnfltss. n. s. [from apt.'] 

1. Fitness; suitableness. 

Tfttf nature of every law must be judged of by the aptness of 
things therein prescribed, unto the same end. Hooker. 

There are antecedent and independent aptnesses in things; 
with respect to which, they are fit to be commanded or for- 
bidden. > Norris, Miscellanies . 

2. Disposition to any thing ; of pei'sons. 

The nobles receive so to heart the banishment of that wor- 
thy Coriolanus. that they arc in a ripe aptness to take all power 
from the people. { r Shakspeare. 

3. Quickness of apprehension j readiness to leum. 

What should be the aptness of birds, in comparison Of beasts, 

to imitate speech, may lie ensured. BacSi. 

4. Tendency; of things. 

Some seeds of goodhcfiS giv'e him a relish of such reflections, - 
as hate an aptness to improve the mind. Addiso 
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Ap'tote. tt. s. [of ci a'nd z/k$7i$.] A noun which is 
riot declined with cas£s. 

A' QUA. it. s. [Lqtin.] A word signifying witter, very 
much used in chyniicai writings. 

AQUA FORTIS. [Latin.] A corrosive liquor made 
by distilling purified nitre with calcined vitriol, or 
rectified oil of vitriol iiaa strong heat: the liquor, 
^hicl wises in fumes red as blood, belong collected, 
i# e spirit of nitre or aquafortis; which serves as 
a menstruum for dissolving of silver, and all other 
metals, exccpl gold. But if sea snlt, or sal rtirimo- 
niack, be added to aqua fortis , it commences aqua 
regia, and will then dissolve no metal but gold. 

• . Chambers . 

The dissolving of silver in aqua forth, and gold in aqua re- 
gia, and not vice versa , would not be difficult to know. Locke . 


AQUA MARINA , of the Italian lapidaries , is of a 
sea or bluish green. This stone seems to me to be 
the beryllus of Pliny. * Woodward. 

AQUA MIUARILIS. [Latin.] The wonderful water, 
is prepared of cloves, galangals, eulvbs, mace, car- 
domums, nutmegs, ginger, and spirit of wine, di- 
gested twenty-four hours, then distilled. 

AQUA REGIA , or AQUA REG A US. [Latin.] An 
add water, so called because it dissolves gold, the 
king of metals. It> essential ingredient, is common 
sea salt, the only salt whieh,vvill operate on gold. 
It is prepared by mixing common sea salt, or sal 
ammoniaek, riTthe spirit, of them, with spirit of 
nitre, or common aqua fort is. Chambers . 

lie adds to his complex idea of gold, that of fixedness or 
solubility in aqua regia. Locke. 

AQUA-TIXTA.% n. s. [Lat. and Ital.] A species 
of engraving now much practised, imitating, upon 
copper, drawings made with Indian ink or bistre. 

A Q UA- J TI \'E. [Latin.] It is commonly understood 
of what is othmf iso called brandy, or spirit of wine, 
either simple or prepared with aromaticks* But 
some appropriate the term brandy to what is pro- 
cured from wine, or the grape; aqua-vihe, to that 
drawn after the same manner from malt. Chambers. 

I will rather tm^t a Fleming with my butter, an Irishman 
with my aq nn-v. tw bottle, a thief to wull^with my ambling 
gohling, than m3 wife with herself. * ■' * SiMwpeare. 

AQUA RIUS .# n.s. [Lat.] The eleventh sign in 
the zydiaek. 

A const illation in the watery sign, 

Which they Aquarius call. Cleave fond, Penes. & c. p.rr- 

Aj}CA /, nc , AL/f' 1 adj. [aqua ficus, Lat. from aqua, water,. 

Ajjua'tick. 3 Fr. aquatique.] 

1. That which inhabits the water, * • 

The vast variety of worms found in animal* 
trial as aquatick, are taken into their 1 
drinks. and made whole, 

Brutes may be eonddefeof love, 
tick, or amphibious. AqutUunt kingdoms must 
is upon the water. 'Irate. * Shakspeare. 

2. Applied to plants, that -ate quarrels. 

Flags, and such like aquaiu B.Jaruon, Cynthia's Bevels* 
ing. • j and arbitrated by, her [wisdom’s] 

Of the aqtiafical. [trees] I ^ntain something 64 ' monstrous 
willow, sallow', osier, "V Barlow's Works, i. 6. 


Couatii.e. adj. 

% the water. HZ?** 

We t^hold mauvmi^nkolQ fcar> 
ilitchcs and standing plashes. 


Milton. 
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Aqueduct. >/. s. [aqiuednclu$ % Lat.] A conveyance 
made for carrying water frbm one place to another; 
mode on uneven ground, to preserve the level of 
the water, and convey it by a canal. Some aque- 
ducts are under ground, and others above it, sup-> 
portcxl by arches. 

Among the remains of old Romeftie grandeur of the com- 
monwealth shews itself chiefly in temples, highways, aqueducts , 
walls, and bridges of the city. ■ Add-on. 

Hither the rills of water are convey’d * 

In curious aqueducts, by nature hud 

To carry all the humour. Blackmon'. 

Aque'ity.* 7 t, s . [from aqueous, \ Waterincss. 

Coined, perhaps, for the rhyme’s sake, by the face- 
tious poet. 

The nqueity f 

Terreity and sulphuVeit) . • 

Shall run together again. 1 Ii. Jonson. 

A'queous .*}' adj. [Fr. aqueux , from aqnat] Watery. 
The vehement fire requisite to its fusion, forced away all the 
aqueous and fugitive moisture. Kay on the Creation , 

The a 1 imciitar> juice taken into the lacteais, if I may so say, 
of animals or vegetables, consists of oily, aqueous , and saline 
particles. lip. Berkeley's Sirin , {38. 

A'queousness. ft, s. [aquositas, Lat.] Wotcrishness, 
A'quiline.^ pd/. [aquilinuS) Lat. from aquila , an 
eagle, Yt. aquilin,'] Resembling an eagle; when 
applied to the nose, hooked. 

His nose was aqni/mc, his eyes were blue, 

Rudd) his lips, and fresh and fair his hue. 

Dryden L fl}' , f )id Areitr. 
Gryps signifies some kiijd of eagle or vi U re; from whence 
the epithet grypus for an hooked or iiquit- nose. Brawn. 

Those ends were answer’d once; wnci^> r t a ls liv’d 
Of stronger wing, of aquiline ascent 

In theory sublime. Young, Wight Th. o. 

A'QUILOV .# W. 5 . [Fr. from L. aqtdlo.] The 
north wind. 

Blow, villain, till thy sphered bias cht* 

Outswell the eolith of puff’d Aquihm . 

Shakspeu^ Tr. and l 1 reus. iv. 5. 
Aouo'se. adj. [from aqua, Lat.] Watery ; having 
the qualities of water. * Diet, 

A&uo'm nv * 71, s, [Fr. aqiiosileT Watermens. Diet. 
A. R. stands for anno mgiii ; tha j s , the year or the 
reign: a>, A . It. G. It. 20. Atr } rrgni (icorgii reg is 
vig..simo n in the twentieth vear,f the reign of King 
George. ^ 

A'rab.^- //. s.^ V A native of Ar;iJ a . 

The sabbath — Called dhntnm! by f L . vulgar Arabs. 

Sir 1 Herbert's Travels, p.324. 
This solemn pilgrimage to Mec t having been a religious 
usage, w hich all the tribes of the /rf,* had ‘long tyentlcvotcd 
to. Pridea Vf [/,f'c of Mahomet, p. 115. 

Arrian remarks, that the Arabs Vfl j hut only different dia- 
lects, but different languages. Park/utrsl , Heb. Lex. Pref. 

jA'nABEsyujE^ adj, [Fr. atfosque , Su. and Dan. 
much £M- A word derived frr n the Arabs.] Relating 
what l call the Aitecture of thc\ ra bs and other Malio- 
A'PUON.'J* w. s. [A lament 0 f foliage, plants, and 

but feU])posed by some to DfVs; and spmetimes used 
one) lir. Johnson says; fj- cr kind of Gothick ar- 
upvci'-on, proposed in a 9 

belonged to Mr. I lenslia built one part of this palace, 
Ft. naperou, a large cflrfcthing as old 0s the Mahometan 
liraphy bein'* tiapi'ou ■ nuti t,r examination^ was not a little 

■ a,, » Afu™. ° r 

however, gives the old Iv, Tmv. through Sptih, Lct.jt. 
nier, for ajprons. And w Arabick language. 
jwrra.J A" doth hung ?a* it is called, is still the current 
dress clean* 1 '■ *■ Guthrie's Gcogr. Egypt. 
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Arabian.# adj. Relating, to Arabia. 

Mecca, Mocurtt and Munycmates of old, and then the stony 

f rabian metropolis. Sir T. Herbert's Travel t, p. 3 a I . 

[The] Arabian prophet with delights 
Of sense allur’d his eastern proselytes. 

V Dryden , Hind and Panther, v. 3 78. 
The mosque bf Cordova — I think nifty be fairly deemed a 
proper sample of Arabian sacred architecture. 

Swinburne's Trav. through Spain, Let. 44. 

Ara'biIn.* n . s, A native of Arabia. 

Neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there. Isaiah, xiii. to. 
"Crete* and Arabians, wc do hear them speak m our tongues 
the wonderful works of God. v Acts, ii. n. 

Aka'uical.# adj. Arabian. 

I, being addicted to read such scrolls, — took one of the 
quires in my hand, and perceived it to be written in Arabical 
characters. Shelton's Tr. of 1). Quit. ii. %. 1. 

ARA'mt Ai.fY.# adv. In the Arabian manner or in- 
terpretation. 

Mahomet, whose name arabically signifies deceit. 

So* T. Herbert's Travels , p.321. 
A 'it Aiu c k . # adj. Aral >ian . 

What wa\ was there taken for spreading his [Pocoek’sJ Ara* 
bwk translation of Grotius de Veritatc lieligionis Christiana; ? 

Worthington to Hart/ib, Epist.7. 
The foliage-work, avhes, pillars, ami battlements, are exe- 
cuted in the most elaborate and finished manner of that style 
which lias usual! v been cnlb’d Oqthick; uMe*L.£biq 'panellation 
b qxohed, and that of Arabick substituted for it. 

Swinburne's Trav. through Spain , Let. 44. 

A'rabiok..# 7i. s. The language of Arabiu. 

It may he hoped, that some time the original Arabick of the 
alcorau may be printed. Worthington to Hart/ib, Epist. 16. 

That Sehultens had from the Arabick happily and satisfactorily 
illustrated some very obscure and difficult words of the Hebrew 
text, must, I think, be acknowledged by every candid enquirer 
after truth. Parkhurst, Heb. Lex. Pref. 

A'RABLE. adj. [Fr. amble , Lat. ambilis. La- 
comb e.] Fit lor the plough ; fit for tillage; pro- 
ductive of corn. 

His eyes he open'd, ami beheld a field, 

Parr arable, and tilth; whereon were sheaves 

New reap’d. Milton. 

’TL good for arable , a glebe that asks 
Tough teams of oxen, and lalxjrious tasks. Dryden. 

Having but ver\ little arable laud, they arc forced to fetch all 
their corn from foreign countries. Addison. 

A'iiaby.# n. s. The country of Arabia. 

The spicy shore 

Of Araby the blest. Milton , P. L. iv. 163. 

A RA C 7 IN ()l f D ES. n, s. [from u?*xv* ft spider, 

and form, old Fr. aragnoide , in the sing, 

number.] 

1. One of the tunicks of the eye, so called from its 
resemblance to a cobweb. 

As to the tunicks of the eye, many things might he taken 
notice of; the prodigious fineness of the art/ehnoides, tlift acute 
sense of the retina. Durham. 

2 . It is also a fine thin transpiiiirbi^t membrane, which, 
lying between the dura and The pia mater, is sup- 
posed to iiwest the whole substance of the brain. 

Chambers . 

AJ1A IQNEE. 7i. s, [French.] A ternt rin fortifica- 
tion, which sometimes denotes a branch, return, or 
gallery of a mine. Diet. 

To Ara'jse.* v. a. [a and raise.'} To raise. 

I have seen a medicine, 

That’s able to breathe lifejnto ft stone, 

Quicken a ruck, and make you dance canary, 

. With spritely fire and motion ; whose simple touch 
Is powerful to araise King Pepin. Shakspcare, All's Well , <$r. 
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Aiu'NF.ous.'f' adj. [from arancn , Lat* a cobweb, 
Dr. Johnson says. The French hate this adjective, 
nra%gneu$(\ which Cotgrave renders “ full if 
spiders.” Arainc is still a provincial word for a 
spider.'] Resembling a cobweb. 

^ ^ The curious aranitm membrane of the eye constringeth ami 
dilateth it, ami so varieth its focus. * Durham. 

Ara'tion.^ w.V. [aralioy Lat.] The act or ^actice 
of plowing. 

It would suffice to teach these four parts of agriculture : first, 
aration , nm^ll things belonging to it. Cowley. 

Ara'tory. adj. [from ar o, Lat. to plow.] That which 
contributes to tillage. Did. 

A'ltBALisT.'f' n. s. [an abbreviation of aradmlkt. See 
Arcuualist.] A crossbow. 

It is reported by William Brito, that the arcuWUlistiT, or or - 
balist, was first shewed to the French by our King Richard the 
first, who was shortly after slain by a quarrel thereof. Camden. 

A'rbalister.# w. S. [BaS Bret, arbalest r , old Fr. 
arbafishr.] A cross-bow-man. 

.AVIicn Richard was at the siege of this castle, [C'haluzJ an 
arbalester standing on the wall, and seeing hi^tiinc, charged 
his steel bow with a square arrow, or quarrel, making first 
prayer to God that he would direct the shot, and deliver the 
nmocency of the besieged from oppression. 

• Speed? s Hist . of Eqg. p.481. 

ARBITER. n.s. [Lat.] 

J. A judge appointed by the parties, to whole deter- 
mination they voluntarily submit. 

He would put himself into the king’s hands, and make him 
arbiter of the peace. " Huron. 

2. One who has the powder of decision or regulation; 
a judge. 

Next him, high arbiter. 

Chance governs all. Milton. 

His majesty, iu this great conjuncture, seems to be generally 
allowed for the sole arbiter of the all airs of Christendom. 

Temple. 

To Arbiter.* v. a. [Fr. arbi/nr, Lat. arbitral-.'] 
To judge. I Intact. 

Arbitrable.*}- adj. [from arbi/ror, Lat. or Fr. at ti- 
trable, which our old dictionaries give ; one of the 
oldest of which (Iluloet’s) defines the word, “ that 
which is to bo judged by an arbiter,” determinable; 
not noticed by Dr. Johnson.] 

1. Arbitrary; depending upon the will. 

The ordinary revenue of a parsonage ^ in hind, called the 
glebe ; in tythe, a set part of our goods rendmll to God ; m 
other offerings bestowed upon (Sod b> the people, either in such 
arbitrable proportion as their own devotion moveth them, or 
as the laws or customs of particular places do require them. 

a. Determinable. ***""■ 

The value of moneys or other commodities is arbitrable 
occctainz 10 die sovereign anthoritv and use of several kiim- 
doiro Mid countries. ' " 

Bp. Hall's Cases of Conscience. Dec. 1 . Case 1 , 

AnBi'TRAMENT.*}' n.s. [from orbit/ or. , Lat.] Will; 
determination; choice. This should be written 
arbilrcmcnt,, Dr. Johnson says. It 4s so written by 
Milton, and Dr. Johnson and others have charged 
the great poet with blundering in orthography, 
only because they have followed a bad edition of 
his poetry, and have not taken the pains to examine 
the passage as it was printed in his life-time. •! 
therefore correct arbitrament in the example riven 
by Dr. Johnson.] * 
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* * Stand fast ! to stand or fall. 

Free in thine own arbitrament it lies. 

Perfect within, no outward aid require ; 

And all temptation to transgress repel. Milton, P. L. viii. 640. 

arbitrarily.-}- adv. [from arbitrary .] With no 

other rule than the will ; despotically'; absolutely. 

He governed arbitrarily, lie was expelled; and cauie to the 
deserved end of all tyrants. „ Dryden . 

Tickcll has ignorant li and arbitrarily altered u comperto” to ' 
“ <fcmpopicns.” M’rjrton, Xo Us on Altitun's Smaller Poem*. 

A 7 iU&T H a in N K s s . ^ n.s. [from arbilran/.] 

1. Despot icalnrss; tyranny. 

He that by highness of nature, and arbitrariness of com- 
mands, us.es his clyldren like servants, is what they mean by a 
tyrant. . Temple. 

2 . Choi CO. 

All thiygs in the world arc # vcry different one from another, 
ami have all manner of variety, and all the marks of will and 
arbitrariness and changcableness, (and none of necessity,) in 
them. Clarke on the Attributes, p. 4 7 . 

ARUfTnA'inous.^ adj. [from arbitrarily Lat.] 

1. Arbitrary; depending on the will. 

The*.e are stand ini: and irrcpcuhible truths, such as have no 
precarious existence, or arbit rarious depcudancc upon any will 
or understimuing whatsoever. X orris. 

2. Despocick. . 

The most specious devices of arbit ra non s superstition. 

• JSlorc, Conj. Cabh. p. 149. 

An exprohration of their misery, and a tyrannical and arbitra- 
rioHs insulation over their calamitous condition. 

Hnllywe.ll, Sen \ of Souls, p. 25. 

AiiBiTKA'niorKjA’. adv. [from* a rbi / rarious.] Arbi- 

trarily; according to mere will and pleasure. 

Y\ here words arcimposod orbit ren musty, distorted from their 
common use, the mind must be led into misprision. GlanviUe. 

ATibithak v.'j' adj. {arbitrarily Lat.] 

1. Despot iek: absolute: bound bv no law ; following 
the will wit bout restraint. It is applied both to 
persons and things. 

In vain the Twain queen resign** her life 
For the chaste glorj of a wtuoui wife, 

If Ring hards nun laNe amour-, rehearse. 

And blast her nmneVlth arbilntry vuro, Walsh. 

'JJJicir regal tw.mts shall with bhidio hide 
Then* little lusts of tu bit retry pride, 

Xor bear to sec tin ir vassals t) M. Prior. 

2. Depending on 110 rule; capricious. 

It 111a) he penciled, with what insecurity we ascribe effects 
depending on the natural period of time, unto arbitrary calcu- 
lations, and such as vary at* pleasure. T.-i/g. Err. 

3. Holden at will or pleasure. 

'Those impropriated livings, which have now no settled on- 
dow m jut, and are ihcrefore called not vie a rages, but perpetual 
or sometimes cn futrury curacies. 

If. Wharton, Specimen of Pci rid'* Err. p. (> 7. 

4. \ olunlary, or left to our choice. 

Imlittcrcnl things are left arbitrary to us ' 

Bp. Halt, Remains, p. 277 

To A'uihtrate. T v.a. [ arbi/ror , , Lat.] 

1. To decide; to determine. 

This might fi.ue been prevented, and made whole, 

AVith very easy arguments of love, 

Which now the manege of two kingdoms must 

With fearful bloody issue arbitrate, y Shaftspeare. 

He doth use much to arbitrate quarrels. 

B.Jonson, Cynthia’s Revets. 

, Things musj be compared to, and arbilratedby , her [wisdom’s] 
standard, or else they will contain something of monstrous 
enormity. , Barrow'* Work*, u 6. 

2* T o judge of. /, 

Yet where an equal poise ’of hope and fes^ 

Docs arbitrate th* events my nature is 

Tlwt I incline to hope, mb* thari fear. Union. 
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To A'rwtjmte, v. n. To give judgement. 

It did arbitrate upon the several reports of sense, not like a 
dcowHj* judge, only hearing, but also efirecting their verdict. 

South. 

Arbitration.^ ft. s. [from arbitrot , Lat.] The de- 
termination of a cause by a’ judge mutually agreed 
on by the parties contending; decision. 

It is acted with such circumstances of external concealment 
that it is out of the notice and arbitration of all observers. 

South , Serm. viji. 25. 

Arbitrator, n. s. [from arbitrate."} & 

1. Art extraordinary^ judge between party and party, 

chosen by their mutual consent. * Court. 

Be a good soldier, or upright trustee. 

An arbitrator from corruption free. Drpden. 

2 . A governour : a presided!. 

Though heaven be shut. 

And heaven’s high arbitrator sit secure 

ft! his own strength, this place may be expos’d. Mi! ton, 

3. He that has the power of prescribing to others 
without limit or controul. 

Another Blenheim or Humillies will make the confederates 
masters of their own terms, and arbitrators of a peace. 

Addison on the State of the 9 Var. 

4. The determiner ; lie that puts an end to any uflair. 

But now the arbitrator of despairs. 

Just death, kind umpire of man’s miseries. 

With sweet enlargement doth dismiss n»e hence. Shahs pc arc. 
The end crowns ail ; 

. And that old common arbitrator , time. 

Will one day end it. Shahs pea rr , 

Arbitra'trix.# //. s. [Lat.] A female judge; an 
arbitress. This substantive hrtt not escaped 
Dr. Ash’s notice ; but* it is also found in the old 
lexicography of Shn wood. 

Absi'trement. n. s. [from arbitrary Lat.] 

1. Decision ; determination. 

I know the knight is incensed against \ou, even to a mortal 
nr&ilremcnt; but nothing of the circumstance more. 

SItakspcarc. 

We of tlie offending side 

Must keep aloof from strict a rhit remind. • Shahxpearc. 

Aid was granted, and the (juarrei brought to the arbi/rgnii nf 
of the sword. Hayward. 

2 . Compromise. 

Lukewarm poisons think they may accommodate, points of 
religion by middle wavs, and witty reconcilements; as hey 
would wake an arbitrament between God and man. Bacon. 

A'RBiTREssr^ v;: s. [LaJ. arbitftt.] 

1. In tlie Latin sense, a witness. 

Overhead the moon 

Si ts ar bitress . M ilton , P.I+ i . 785. 

2. A female arbiter or judge. 

f shall likewise assay those wily arVdnws, who in most men 
have, as was beard, the sole ushering of truth and falsehood 
between the sense and the* soul, with what loyalty tlic\ will use 
me in com eying this truth to m\ understanding. 

Milton, Reason of Ch . Gov. ii. 3 

A'rborary. adj. [ttrborarius, Lat.] Belonging to a 
tree. Diet, 

A'nBoHATou.^ n. s. [IV. arborateur, a planter, dresser 
oi trees, Cotgmve.]* 

r lhe course and nature of the sap not being as yet universally 
agreed on, leads our arbitrators into many errours and mistakes. 

Kveltpu 

Arbo RF.OU 5 J. adj. [arboreta. Lat.] 9 

1. Belonging to tires ; constituting a tree. 

A gram ot mustard becomes arboreous . Brown. 

2. A term in botany, to distinguish such funguses or 

mosses as grow upon trees, lroin those that grow on 
the ground. ; Quincy. 


ABC, 

Thtfy speak properly, who make it an arboreous excrescence, 
or rotlier a superprofit bred of a viscous and superfluous loj>p, 
jvhich the tree itself cannot asdiiiilhite. ' Brown , Vulg. Lrr. 
ATiboket. ?i. s. [arbor, Lat. a tree.] A small tree or 
shrub. 

No at borct with painted 1 blossoms drdst, 

And smelling sweet, but there it might bfe found, 

To bud out fair, anrl her sweet smells throw all around. 

i t f Fairy Queen. 

* Now hid, now seen. 

Among thick woven arborets , and flow’rs, 

Iinbordcr'd on each bank. . Milton , 

Arbore'scent.# adj. [Lat. arbotrscens.J Growiug 
like a tree. 

Nonius supposes the tall rosea {aj'borcsccnt hollihocks^ that 
hears the broad flower for the best. Kvctyri. 

Arko'rical.^ adj. [from arbor . Relating to trees. 

Not now in use. 

If the historian points haply at some of those motes in the 
r»H.tI oak, he makes good whut he promised in the entrance ot 
the forest, flint ho would endf-avour to make a constant grain 
of evtiiness, and impartiality, to puss through the whole bulk of 
that u vim r ival discourse. llowell , Letters, iv. a,;. 

A'hboiust. 7 t. s. [arborists, Vr. from arbor, a tree.] A 
naturalist who makes trees his study. 

The nature of the mulberry, which the arborists observe to 
lie long in the begetting his buds; but the cold seasons being 
jmst, he ^ hoots them all out in a nighj. Howet, Vocal Forest. 

A'kborous. adj. [from arbor, Lat.] Belonging to a 
tree. 

From under shady arborouM roof 
Soon :vs they forth were come to open sight 
Of day-spring, and the sun. Milton . 

A'RBOUR. a. s. [from arbor, Lat. a tree.] A bower ; 
a place covered with green branches of trees. 

Nay, you shall see mine orchard, where, in an arbour , wo 
will eat a last year’s pippin of my own grafting. Shahpeare. 

Let us divide our lalnmrs : thou, where choice 
Leads thee, or where most needs, whether to wind 
The woodbine round this arbour , or direct 
The clasping ivy where to climb. Milton. 

For noon-day’s heat ure closer arbours made, 

And for fresh cv’ning air the opener glade. Dn/dca. 

Arbour-vine. A species of bind weed ; which see. 
A'rbuscle. 71. s. [arbuscula , Lat.] Any little shrub. 

Dirf. 

ATI BUTE. a. s. [arbutus, Lat.] The arhute , or 
strawberry tree, grows common in Ireland. It is 
difficult to lx; raised from the seeds, but may bo 
propagated by layers. It grows to a goodly, tree, 
endures our climate, unless the weather be h very 
severe, and makes beautiful hedges. 

Mortimer's Husbandry, 

Rough nr but v slips into a hazel bough 
Arc oft ingrafted ; and good apples grow 
Out of a plain tree ttock. Mu§, Virg. 

Auiiu'tean.# adj. Of arbute. 

Arbuteim harrows, and the mystick van. Eitcfyii, Virg. 

Arc. ?i. s. [arcus, Lat.] 

1. A segment; a part of a circle; not more than a 
semicircle. 

Their segments, or arcs , for tlie most purt, exceeded not the 
third part of a cilfcle. Jtfewton, Opticks. 

2. An arch. 

Load some vain church with old theatrick state. 

Turn arcs of triumph to a j&utyten gate. Pope. 

Arca'dr.^ n. s. [kVencftJ 

1. ® A continued arch; fpfltaljK arched over. 

Or call the winds throw* long arcades to roar, 

Proud to catch hold at a Venetian . 4 por. Pope. 

2. A small arch within a building. 
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A few steps of the food-loft remain ; and, on the opposite 
side, is a small arcade or receptacle for holy water. 

Warton; Hist. of Kiddingfon , p./. 
Auca'oian.^ afy Relating to Arcadia ; much used m 
our poetry for pastoral or rural. 

Charm’d with Arcadian pipe. Afiltyp, P. L. xi. 132. 

Who led the rural life in all its joy .* 

And elegance, such as Arcadian sonc 

Transmits from widen t uncorrupted times. I 

* Thomson, Autum\ v. 220. 

A'kcady.# n. s. The country of Arcadia. 

Of famous A ready ye arc, and sprung 
Of that renowned flood, so often sung, 

Divine Alpheus. Milton, Arcades, v. 28. 

Thou shaft be pm* star of A ready. Milton, Comas , ¥. 341. 

Arca'ne.^ adj. [ L,at. arcamts.] Secret; mysterious. 
Have I l>een disobedient to ^iy words ? 

Have I bewray'd thy arcane secrecy ? Tragedy of the cine, v. 4. 

It was a doctrine of those ancient sages, thatV>ulVa» the 
place of forms, as may be seen in the twelfth book of the arcane 
part of divine wisdom, according to the Egyptians. • 

• Bp. Berkley, Sit is, f 269. 

AllC VNUM. 'Y" n. s. in the pho at arcana. A Latin 
word, signifying 11 secret. 

By the assistance of this arcanum, I, though otherwise 
il inipur,” have adventured upon so daring an attempt. 

Strip, Talc of a Tub , *ccf. 5. 
Concerning the paper-office, I wish those instruments and 
slatc-a.'vmw had been as thithfully and constantly transmitted to 
that useful magazine as fhev ought to have been. % 

Evelyn to Up. X whuhon, Lett. 1699. 
In some injurious paragraphs. — ccrlu’ii amnia Tire joined 
for brevity sike, which in the operation must he. divided. 

Swift, Tale of a Tub, (\ 4. 

AltCH. n.s. [arcus, Lat.] 

l» Bart of a, ^circle, not more than the half. 

The mi«d perceives, that an arch of a circle is less Hum the 
whole circle, as clearly as it does the idea of a circle. Locke. 

2. A building open below and closed above, standing 
by the form of Us own curve, used for bridges and 
other works. 

Ne’er through an arch so hurried the blown tide, 

As the recomfortcd through the gates. Shaksprare. 

Let Homo in Tiber melt, ami the wide arch 
Of the rais’d empire fall ! here is my space. Shalsjtcarc. 

The royal tijundron marches. 

Erect triumphal arches. Ihyden, Albion . 

3. The sky or vault of heaven. 

Hath nature given them eyes 
To see this vaulted arch , and the rich cope 
Ol sea and lend ? Shakpearr. 

4. [from ?ax©‘’*] A chief: obsolete. 

The noble duke, my master, 

My worthy arch and patron comes to-night. • Shahs peace. 
To Arch. wet. r arcao, Lat.] 

1. To build arches. 


The nation ; of the field and wood 
Build on the waye, or arch beneath the sand. Pope. 

2. To cover with arches. 

Oate^ of monarch* 

Arc arjeh’d so high, that giants may jet through, Shahpearc. 

The proud river which makes her bed at her feet, is arched 
over with such a curious pile of stones, that considering the 
rapid course of the deep stream that roars under it, it may well 
take place among the womlcu of the world. 11* wet. 

3. To, form bift? arches. 

Fine dev ices ; 61 ‘ arching water without spilling, Aid making it 
rise in .several forms of feathers and drinking-.gUu.ses, be pretty 
things to look gp, but nothing to health aud sweetness. 

„ . tl[ Bacon, Ess. of Cardens. 

Arch. adj. [from chicfij 

1. Chief ; of the first da&S; - 9 

The tyrannous and bloody act U dope ; * 

The most arch deed of piteous maj^aerc, 

'Elwtpyqr yet tb&laud Was guilty b£ Sha%*pcarc. 


There is sprung up 

An heretick, an arch one, Craniner. Shakespeare. 

2 . Waggish"; mirthful ; triflingly mischievous. This 
signification it seems to have gained, by being fre- 
quently applied to the boy most, remarkubie for his 
pranks ; as, the arch rogue; unless it Ik? derived from 
Archy, the name of the jester to Charles I. 

j.iigcuio set out from the university; lie had the reputation 
ol an arch lad at school. * Swift 

Alien, J" ill composition, signifies chief, or of the first 
class, [from or jyj.) as, archangel , arc ki- 

ln shop. It is pronounced variously with regard to 
the ch 9 which before a consonant, sounds as in 
% cheese , as archdeacon; before a vowel like k , as 

archangel \ Dr. Johnson says; but this is not a gene- 
ral rule.; for arch-architect , and arch-enemy , require 
the first sound of ch . 

ARCIIA'XGKL. n. $. {archangeius, Lat.] One of 
the highe st order of angels. 

Ilis form had yet not lost 
• All her original brightness. nor appear’d 
Lcjo than archangel ruin'd, aud the excess 
Of "lory obscur’d. Milton. 

" l js s ure tli* nrchnngcl\ trump 1 hear. 

Nature’s ere.it pas mu; bell, the only call • 

Of (rod’s that will he heard by all. Korns. 

A mi i a' N t a: 1., n. s. ft aw i urn, Lat.] The name of a 
plant, called also Dead nettle. 

Ahciia\c«e / lii’k.. adj. [from archangel.] Belongin'? 

11 c* - On 

to archangels. , 

lie ceas'd, and th* archaugelok pow’r prepar'd 
For swift descent; with him the cohort bright 
Of watchful cherubim. • ~ Milton. 

Aitcii \i»o>n.E.# n. s. [from arch and apostle.’] Chief 
apostle. 

rii.it the highest title" would have been given to St. Peter, 
such as arch-apostle, supremo of the apostles or the like. 

Trapp , Popery truly stated , part i. 

Arch a lU'iUTErr.# n. s. [from arch and architect .] 
The Supreme Architect. 

I’ll ne’er believe tint the an h-mchilccL 


* * HU mi in oc lire* tne Heavenly arches deekt 

Onl^ for si lew. * Sylvester, Du Bar tor. 

AhcukeAcon. /t. s. [from arch and beucov.] The 
chief place of prospect, or of signal. 

\nu shall win the top ol the Cornish aivhbeacvn Haiubo- 
rough, which may for prospect compare with Kaam iu, PaJes- 
turn. 9 • « Careic. 

ARC! IBI'SHOP. n. s. [from lurk aiuT pi shop.] A 
bishop of the first class, who superintends the con- 
duct pt other bishops, his suffragans. 

('runnier is returned with welcome. 

Install’d lord anhhhfnp of Canterbury. Slur L* pea re. 

The archbishop was the known architect of this now fahrrk. 

t '/art ndan. 

Arch iu'shopki ck. n.s. [from archbishop.] The state 
or jurisdiction of an archbishop. 

Tis tlu* cardinal ; 

Ami merely to revenue him on the emperor, 

For not bestowing on him. at his asking, 

The archbishop nth of Toledo, this is purpos’d. Shakespeare. 

This excellent man, from the lima of his promotion to th« 
archhhkoprick, underwent thu envy and malice of men vv ho 
agreed, in nothing else. * Clarendon. 

Archho'ti iif.ii.# n. s. [from arch mul botehcr.~\ Chief 
mender, ironically. > 

Thou, once a body, now but ttre, 
t ArchloU her of a psalm or prayer. 

t , ^ ihc Ghost of B, ll'Mome. 

Archdui lder.# iu s* [from arch and bulkier.] Chief 
builder. 
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Those excellent archbuilder j of the spiritual temple of the 
church, I mean the Prophets au 4 Apostles. 

Harman , Tr. qf Jirza's Serm • p. 9. 
Akchcna'nteh, w.s. [fromWcA and chanter.'] The 
chief chanter. 

Arciiche'mick.* adi. [from, arc// ami clwmick^ Of 
the highest chemiCK ppweiv* 

The arch*cheviwk sun. 4 * 7l/i7/ow, /\ iii. 609. 

Archconspi'rator.^ n#s. [from arch and conspira- 
tor] A principal conspirator. 

Sevcrian, the gnmd^adversary and archconspirator against 
Chrysostom. ATmindrrWs Journey , p. 13. 

Ahchcri tick.* n.s, [from arch and f/7//c7'.J I he 
chief critick. . ^ 

v About two months past, he was promoted, for his singular 
great merits, to a more subiiiye dignity, even to be the archcri - 
tick of the sacred muses. Tr, of lloccatini , ( j (> 2 6 ) p. 187. 

ARCIIDE'ACON. n.s. [archdiaconus^ Lat.] One that 
supplies the bishgp’s place and office in such matters 
as do belong to the episcopal function. The law 
styles him the bishop’s vicar or vicegerent. 

Ayliffe* Parer*. . 

Lest negligence might foist in abuses, an archdeacon was ap- 
pointed to take account of their doings. Careiv . 

Akchdf/aconry.^ n. s . [ archidiacomtus , Lat.] 

1. The office'or jurisdiction of an archdeacon. 

It oweth subjection to the metropolitan of Canterbury, and 
hath one only archdeaconry. Corfu's Stirrer/. 

2 . The place of residence of an archdeacon. 

The Homan antiquities in this cit\ [Barcelona] are, x. A 
mosaick pavement. 2. Many vaults and cellars of Roman con- 
struction. 3. The (u'vhacacu/uy, once the palace of the praetor 
or Roman governor. Swinburne , Tear, through Spain , Lett. 4. 

A bc h oe'aco n s u i p. n. m s. [from archdeacon .] The 

office of an archdeacon. 

Archdivi'ne.* n.s. [from arch and divine.'] A prin- 
cipal theologian. 

Georgius Wicelius, one of their own arch-divines , exclaims 
against it and all such rash monasticnl vows. 

Burton, Anal, of Met. p. 587. 

Arciidu'cal.# adj. Belonging to an archduke. 

It would be difficult to enumerate all # thc different quarter- 
ings and armorial bearings of the archducnl family. Guthrie. 
AftCHDu'ouESS.-f'- n. s. [from artfh and duchess*] A title 


given to the sister or daughter of the archduke of 
Austria, or to the wife of an archduke of Tuscan v. 

My lord of Bristol coming from Gorin any to Brussels, notwith- 
standing that at his arrival thither the news was fresh that he had 
relic verb f^qkftdale as he passed; yet he was not a whit the 
less welcome, but valued the more by the archduchess herself 
and Spinola, with all the rest. I lined 7 , Letters, i. 3. 

AliCIJDU'KE. n. s. [jure hid ux, Lat.] A title given to 
sonic sovereign princes, as of Austria and Tuscany. 

Philip archduke of Austria, during his voyage from the Ne- 
therlands towards Spain, was weather-driven into Weymouth. 

Car ads Survey. 

Archdu'kepom.# n. s. The territory of an archduke. 

Austria is .but an archdukedom . Guthrie. 

Arcue'nemy.* n. s. A word applied both in prose 
and poetry to Satan ; as well as, simply, to a chief 
enemy. 

To whom tjie arch-enemy, 

And thence in heaven call'd Satan. Milton, P. L. i. 81. 

This arch-enemy^ and deceiver was busy in sowing tares, which 
too soon became fruitful. Hally well , Me lamp. p, 42. 

Yonder's the head of that arch-enemy , 

_ , ^Jhat sought to be encompass'd with your crowti. 

Ip Beloii, « Shakspeare, Hen. VI. P. iii. 

A graf T ' ON '* n - s. [from arch and felon .] The ( 

2. A tern ,f 

Which when the arch-felon saw, 


mosses 
the gre 


.ranee he disdained. 


MUlon % P% L. 17 * 179 . 
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Arciifi'end.# ». s. [frolh arch and Send.] The chief 
of fiends. 

I Thus answer'd the arch-Jicfui, though now disguised. 

Milton, /\ /if. i. 357. 

Archfla'men.* n.s. [from arch and famen.'\ Chief 
priest. 

In lesser figures are represented the Satmpae or Persian no- 
bility who with their arms stand on one sitjp of those majcstick 
figurfs ; and on the other, the magi or arch flame ns , some of 
which hold lamps, others censers or perfuming pots, in their 
hands. Sir T. Herbert's Trax>. p. 143. 

The Roman Gentiles had their altars and sacrifices, their 
arehflamens and vestal nuns. Howell, Lett. ii. 11. 


ArchflaTtereu.* 11. s. The principal flatterer. 

The arch-flatterer, with whom all the petty flatterers have 
iiitdligejjpe, k a man's self. % Bacon, Mss. of Love. 

ll’Jieb^ a cunning flatterer, he will follow the arch-Jtatlercr % 
which is a man's self. Bacon, Mss. of Praise. 

Archfou'nder.# n.s. The chief founder. 


11, ti.cy n:ign DC urenjounaer OI prClatV, 

8t. Peter. Milton, Reason of Ch . Gov. i. ii. 

A 11c ii go Vku nou n. # n.s. The chief governour. 

rile areh-governotir of Athens took me by the hand/ and 
glared me > and there, I say, I saw Socrates abused most 
£ rossl y. Brewer , Lingua, ii. 4. 


ARGHIIh RE8\ .* n. s. The greatest heresy. 

He ^counts it blasphemy to speak against any thing in pre- 
sent vogue, how \ain or ridiculous soever, and arch-hcrcsy to 
approve* of any thing, though ever so good and wise, that is 
,aldb - v - Butler's Chapters. 


Arcuiik hetick.* 71 . s. Chief herelick. 

This spirit appeared early in opposition to the apostolical 
doctrine; and Christ, who is both God and map^yvas soon de- 
nied to be man as God. Simon Magus, the arcK-herctick fust 
began ; and many after followed him. J 

iu .... on I he Creed, Art. Ilf. 

Philip at France, on peril of a curse. 

Let S u the hand of that arch-hrretick. Sha/apcare, K Juhn 


Arciiiiy'pocrite.* n.s. A gi-ent hypocrite. 

Alexius, the Grecian emperour, that archJwpwnle and «rand 
cneim of this w ar. Puller, IMy /Far, p. 63. 

Ahchmaoi cian.# n.s. Cliict magician. 

I.ting wonders wrought by that arrhmagk-ian, Apollonius. 

• Spencer on Prodigies, p. 139. 

Abciimo ck.# n.s. Principal mockery or jest. 

^ O ’tis the spite of hell, the fiend’s arch-mock, 

To lip u wanton in a secure couch, 

And to suppose her chaste. Stwkspearc, Oth. 

Archi*a'stou.# n. s. “ The sheplierd and bishop of 
our souls.” * 


The Scripture speaketn of one arch-pnttor and great shcD- 
herd oi the siit v ep, exclusively to any other. v 

Harrow on the Pope's Supremacy. 

Arch Philo sophkr. n. s. Chief philosopher. 

It is no improbable opinion therefore, which the ardM>hilo- 
pher was of, that the chiefest person in every household was 

always as it were a king. Hooker 

A rciipi'llar.# m. ,t. The main pillar. 

That which is the true archpillar and foundation of human 
society, namely, the purity and exercise of true religion. 

Harmr, Tr. 0/ Bern's Serm. p. *94. 

Archpo'kt,* m. $. The principal poet by repute. 

He was then saluted by common consent with the title of 
“ archijwcta,” or arch-poet, in the style of those days; in ours 
poet laureat. ^ Poj>e, of the Poet Laureat. 

Archpoliti'cian.# n. s. A r trausccndoQt politician. 

He was indeed an arch-poliliet)sa. Bacon 

jfitcupRE'^TE. n. s.Sjs^iarch and prelate.] Chief 
prelate. ^ 

May we not wonder, that a maoV St. Basil’s authority and 
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quality, an areh-prclaie in the house of Cod, should have his 
name far and wide called in question. Hooker . 

A ROI I PRL'SBYT KR. n.s, [from arch mid jm 9 s- 
btftrrJ] Chief presbyter. 

• As simple* deacons are in subjection to presbyters, according 
to the canon law ; so are also presbyter-, and arch-p refute.-:; 
in subjection to these archdeacons. ' Ai/Ujf'e, Pa /try. 

Arcifpiif/sbytery.^ n. s . The absolute dominion uf 
presbytery. 1 • \ 

“ The government of the kirk we despised” not, bo* 1 their 
imposing of that government upon in; not p'esbyterv, J»s:t 
arch presbytery* classical, provincial, and dioccsau prc'h\tcr\ t 
claiming to itself a lordly power and supet intendency, bol’n o\cr 
flocks and pasture, over persons and cougrcgatii u- no way their 
own, Milton, Eicon. § \iii. 

AuemnuE^KT. n . a*, [from arch and yrhstf\ C hief 
priest. * ^ 

The word dccanus was extended to an eeclesiattleaKliyuii}, 
'which included the arch-priests, Ayhjf'c. Pan rg. 

AntnrKi'MATK.# ?t. s. The primate over other 
primates ; as the arthbishop of Canterbury 
over the archbishop of York : and, in Ireland, 
the archbishop of Armagh over the other arch- 
bishops. 

One arch-primate or protestant pope. x ' 

Milton, Jtcasvu of < (h,v. i. 6. 

Arcimmio'fhet.^ n. s. Chief prophet. 

The arch-prophet , o»« St. John Baptist. % 

H’rirton , Hist. Eng. Poetry, iii. Or. 

Aih’iipko'testant.* n.s. A principal or distinguished 
protestant. 

Tlieic saj sags of these arch-prat extant* and master ministers 
of (lernmnv. Staple ton, Fiat . of the Faith, p. 9. 

Aiu mu/jiii.K AN.'^ ?t . .s\ The distinguished publican. 

Restitution is a duty no less necessity than rare!) practised 
among Christians. The arehpuhtican 'Aaccheus knew that with 
this he must begin hi-- conversion. 

lip. Hal/, Cases of ('on science, i. 7. 

ft. $. A principal rebel. 

Dillon, Musket ry, ami other arch-rebels. 

Milton, Art . of Peace be! it ecu the E. of Orm.aml the Iu\h . 

Ancirnt v'rroa.^ 11. .9. Tlie archenemy ; the devil ; 
any distinguished traitor. 

It must needs bo then a torrent insufferable, unspeakable, 
mid incomprehensible, which lie hath set himself to prepare: 
But for whom? for the devil and his angel s, that is, for the 
aichtrmlor , the chief rebel that stands out nyuimt Hint. 

llahneill, Apology, n. ^ j *|. 

In tlii;* poem [Chaucer’s T\ilo of the Xun\ Priest,*] the fox 
is compared to the three archtnufors, Judas Iscariot, Virgil’s 
Sim in, and Canilion who betrayed the ( hristiau army under 
('harlcmapnc to the Saracen*. • 

Witriun, l list. Eng. Poetry , i. 42 :. 

ARciiTRr/AsrRER.* n. s. High treasurer. 

The Elector of Hanover claims the post of* are/t-treasnrer. 

(jutluic. 

Archty'hant.^ s* The principal tyrant. 

As every wicked man is a tyrant, according to the philoso- 
phers’ position ; and every tyrant is a devil among men ; so the 
devil is the arch-turavt of the creatures; he makes all his sub- 
jects errand vassals, 3 ea, chained slaves. Up. Half Pern. p. 25. 

AIICIIY I'LLAIN.^ ju s. An extraordinary villain. 

So mav Angajgj 

J11 all his dressings, elmractsftltles, Jpnis, ^ 

Be an arch-villain. Swikspcarfy Me as. for Mens. 

He that* 1 * now t’oppose you, 

T know for an arch-villain. Massing^ Part, of Love. 

Anciivi'TXAiNY.* 11 . s. Great Villainy. 

All their arch-villainies, % pd all ttieir doubles. 

Which arc more than a htlifced Imre" e’er thought on. # 
BeMpimmd FI. Worn. Prize , iii. 4. 

Archwi'fe.# n. s. [An old substantive*, employed 
by Chaucer in opposition to u . slender wives,” (tlmt 

VOL. i. 
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is, wives of slender means, 1 of low degree) at the 
close oi the .Clerk's Tale.} A wife in tho higher 
rank of society. 

Ye archctviresy stondeth ay at defence, 

Sm ye he strong, as is a great cnmaille, 

X e sufflVt h not, that men do you ottancc. 

And selendrc wives, feble as in hutaifle — 

Ay cfapjK*th as a milt^l you counsaile. Clerk's Tale , ad fin. 
A ItCIlAlO LOGY.*J" n. s * [Kr. ar rheologic* from 
ancient, aiul a discourse.] A dis- 

course 01# antiquity. YVYittc#also arc /urology. 

He [Plot] appear-;, from a tritical philosophy, to have carried 
his uncommon^Tedulitv, and a peculiar propensity tothemar- 
^ \ cllous, into ourlto'iudi, Roman, and Dnuo-Saxmi arcfwlogy. 

• JVarlou , Hist, of A iddinglun, Prcf. p. \i. 

Aucii \iolo'gick. ad). [ I Y01 n a ? rl: a iul og y . ] Relating 
to a discourse on antiquity. 

A'iiciiaism. v. s. [jtfx'tHTft'Jt.'] An ancient phrase, 
or mode of expression. ^ 

I shall never use archaisms, like Miltrn. Waits. 

A'rcifed. part. adj. [from Toarchf) Bent in I he 
form of an arch. 

i see how thine eve would emulate the diamond : thou ha*t 
the 1 ight arched bent of the brow. Shak sp> are. 

Let the arched knife 

Well sharpen'd, now assail the spreading shades 
( ) I* veget ai>les. # Phi/, p 

A'RCI 11CU. w. 5. [areher* Fr. from arms, Lat. a bow.] 
lie that shoots with a bow; he that carries a bow 
in battle. 

Draw , archers, draw vour arrows the head. Shaktpeorc. 
This C upid L no longer an archer , his glory shall be ours, 
for we are the only loye-gods. * Shakspearc. 

Thou frequent hringXt tkc smitten deer ; 

For seldom, archers Miy, tin arrows err. Prior. 

A'kcii KRK ss. n . 5 . [from archer .] She that shoots 
with a bow. 

The swiftest ami the keenest shaft that i>, 

In all m\ quiver 

1 do select ; to thee 1 recommend it, 

O arch: res* eternal ! FirAshn.ci , Pa si. Fid. p. 141. 

A'rciigry. tt.s. [from archer.'] 

1 . The use of the bow. 

Among the English artillery, archery challengeth the pre- 
eminence, a** poi uliar to our nation. v Camden, 

z. The act ol‘ shooting with the bow. 

Flower of this purplish e. 

Hit with Cupid’s archery, 0 

Sink in apph* of his eye ! «k ShiikspearCfjHi^jX^hPs lh\ 

3 . 'Hie art of an archer. • § 

Ble-t «eraphim». -hall leave their quire, 

And turn love’s ; ohlicrs upon thee, 

To exfreist' their arch ry. Craskaio, Step* to Tew pa 

Sav from wluit uoiden ijuivers of the sKi 
Do all thy w i'lgcil arrow sth ? 

Swiftness and pov,t r h\ birth are thine. 

’ Tis [ hi'jieu* till-, archery to sin w. 

That so much co t in colours tliou. 

And shill in painting, dost bestow 

Upon thy mu lent arms the gaudy heavenh how.’ Cowley. 
A'RCirrs-corKT. tt.s. [from arches and cwirt.') The 
chief and most ancient consistory tliat belongs to 
the archbishop of Canterbury, for the debating of 
spiritual causes, so called from Bow-church in Lon- 
don, where it is kept, whose top is raised of stone 
pillars, built archwise. The judge of this court is 
termed the dean of the arches, or official of tho 
archcs-CGnrt : dean of the arches, because with this 
office i* commonly joined a peculiar jurisdiction of 
thirteen parishes in London, termed a deanery, 
being exempted from the authority of the bishop of 

E E 
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London, and belonging to the archbishop of Can- 
terbury ; of which the parish of How is one. Some 
other* s.iy, that he was first called dean of the 
in ches, because the official to the archbishop, the 
dean of the arches, was his substitute in hip court; 
and by that means the Vmmes became confounded. 
The jurisdiction of this judge fc ordinary, and ex- 
tends through the whole province of Canterbury : 
so that, upon any appeal, he forthwith, and with- 
out any further examination of the cause, sends out 
his citation to the party appealed, and his inhibi- 
tion to the judge from whom the appeal is made. 

('axel.* 

Archetype.*!'* 11 - r l 1 "*'. archchtpr^ Lat. archctypum.'] 

The original of which ahy resemblance isjnade. 

Our .suuK, though they mighl have perccive<K images them- 
solves by simple sense ; yet it seems inconceivable, how they 
should apprehend 1 heir w chctypc. ( thniri/fc , Scepsis. 

As a mail, a trtv, are tlu* outward «>hjec ts of our perception, 
and the outward <*r- he types or patterns of our ideas; so our 
sensations of hunger, eold, are also inward archetypes or pat- , 
terns of our ideas. But the notions or pictures of these things, 
as they are in the iniutl, are the idea*. Watts, Logwk. 

Altai f/ty pal. ^ adj. [inrhchipiis^ Lat.] Original ; 
being a pattern from which copies are made. 

Through contemplations optiehs I % havc seen 
Him who is fairer than the sons of men : 

I’lie source of good, the light archetypal. SorrU 

Nothing in the world can be more beautiful and loved) than 
that which hath the mo^st exact symmetry and conformity with 
that archetypal cop) of divine loveliness and beauty. 

Hally well , Excel. of A for. Vir. p.m. 

ARCHE* US. n. $. [probably from A word 

by which Paracelsus *seems to Imve meant a power 
that presides over the animal economy, distinct 
from the rational soul. 

A a cm 'ate a. ^ n. s. [Fr. arckiatrc, from Or. dgwh the 
chief, and ix a physician.] A chief physician. 

1 wanted not the advice anil help of the arekmter, the king's 
doctor; who, albeit he was doubtless a very skilful physician, 
vet did me little good, so malignant wa-um distemper. 

Sir T. ifrrhert, Tear. p. 233. 

A'ltcurcu,.# adj. [Or. ] Chief; primary. 

When the brutish life leads us astray from the govcmiiKiit 
of reason, and we east a wav that that principa- 

lity and iir ' vi/J ruh\ wherewith (do^ath invested us, over all 
our corporeal pa miosis and affections" then the order of the 
rreatJ>ry.s invefted, and the beast governs the man. 

j flatly ivttt, Excel, of Afar. I”tr. p. 48. 
Ak'TIIdia^^nai,.^ adj. [from archidiacomts , Lat. an 
archdeacon.] Belonging to an archdeacon ; as, 
this offence is liable to be censured ia an anhidia- 
co?i(i! visitation. 

I can now h dd ray place canonically, vvliich I held licfore 
but dispensativ ely, and withal, I ran exercise an arehhliaeoml 
authority annexed thereto. Wot l on. Item, p.328. 

A u t n 1 y. pt 'so^p al. ~j ” adj. [from archiepiscopus , Lai. 
an archbishop; formerly written arch-episcopal . 
“The prior of Canterbury, in whom the arch-cpis - 
copal jurisdiction, during a vacancy, was invested.” 
H. Wharton, Specimen of Burnet’s Error*, p. 35.] 
Belonging to an archbishop ; as, Canterbury is an 
arcliicpiscop d see ; the suffragans are subject to 
archie pisco pal jurisdiction. f 

Matthew Parker, thus ir*- :v._y.biy settled in the archie pis co- 
ptd see, with three other inshn, 9 in the same uioQth of Decem- 
ber, solemnly com-wnitcd Edmund Giiu.Lill mil fed win Sands. 

Bp. Hail, Hon. of the Marr. Cler. i. 17, 

AbchiepiVopact.* *. [Lat. archiepiscopatltS . j 
• The state and dignity oi‘ ;ui archbishop. 
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I did not dretun, at tliat time, of extirpation and abolition 
of any more than hi* [Laud's] arch i episcopacy. 

• Sir E. Derim' a Speeches , p. $. 

ARCHITECT. 71. s. [architcclm, Lat.J 

1. A professor of the art of building. 

The architect's glory consists in the designment and idea of 
the work ; his ambition should he to make the form triumph 
ov' r the matter. Wotton. 

2. A fontriverof a buildigg; a buildfcr. 

* The hasty multitude 

Admiring entered, and the work some praise, 

And some the architect , his hand was known 
in heaven, by many a tow’red structure high, 

Where scepterM angels held their residence. 

And sat as princes. Aid ton. 

3. The contriver or former of any compound body. 

This injgpm&nicnce the divide architect of the body obviate . 1 . 
m ** f Bay on l hr Creation 

4. The contriver of any thing. 

# An irreligious Moor, 

( ’h ief architect and plotter of these i\ oes. S/ml yicarr. 

A'kciiut.ctive. adj. [from archill rt.l That per- 
form* the work of architecture. 

How could the bodies of many of them, particularly, the 
l:ijt mentioned, be furnished with archil vetive ujntcriulb ? 

JJi r/iam , Vhysico-T/ieolo^y, 

AruHiTEc to'ntcal.% v. s. [from chief, and 

Tt htxv, building or the builder.] That which 
fonti.Au’ builds any thing. * 

Tlio-o inlerionr and ministerial arts, width are subjected unto 
others, as to their arch it return rots. 

Fotherhy . Athcomastix, p. ifM. 
Aiinn kecto'nical.^ adj. Having skill in archi- 
tecture. 

Geometrical and arehileetonical artists look narrowly upon 
the description of the ark, the fabrick of the temple, and the 
holy city 111 the Apocalypse. 

Sir T. Brown & J/ijv. Tracts , p. (u 

AlUTUTECTf/NTCK. adj. [from xf-x'S)', and 

That which lias the power or skill of ail architect; 
that which can build or form any thing. 

To say that some more fine part of either, or all the hypo- 
statical principle, is the architect of this elaborate structure, is 
to give occasion to demand, what proportion of the rria prim.; 
uflbrdcd this an hit veto nick spirit, ami what agent nude so skil- 
ful ami happy 11 mixture. Boyle. 

A'uriUTECToJi.^ /i. s. [Low Lat. archi lector .j\ A 
builder. Obsolete. 

Having first, like a skilful architector, made the frame, he 
now raises and sets it up. Austin 9 s Haw Homo, p. 55. 

They think to overcome us with numbers too, laying claim 
to all merchants, pilot*, seamen, architect outs , masons, &c. 

* ( layloii , Notes on Ton (piir. iv. II. 

A'jichitkcthess.# u. s. [irom architect .] Nhe wlio 
builds. 

If Nature herself, the fir-t arehitcclrcss, had (to mean ex- 
pression of Vitruvius) windowed your breast. 

IV of Ion , Iicmni.tr y p. 139. 

A'iicuitectuhe. n. <.. [iirchiicctura, T.at.] 
x. The art or science of building. Architecture is 
divided into civil architecture^ called by way of 
eminence architecture ; military architecture , or 
fortification ; and naval QQfi/li lecture^ which, betides 
building of #k‘l ,s ' vessels, includes also ports, 
moles, clocks, Spc. Ckambcn. 

Our fither^ncxt in architect are skill'd, 
f ’itics for use, ami f'o(|ts for satiety hui!d : 

'J'iicn palaces and lolly domes arose, 

These lor devotion, amidbr ple^prc those. JRlackmotc.. 

2.® [lie effect or ncjffprdKiiicc of the science of 
building. „ 

Tins formation of the first earth being a piece of divine ar- 
Ma ture, ascribed to a particular providence. Burnet, Theory. 
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AnciiiTE'cruaAL'# adj. [from architecture .] Relating 
to architecture. 

Plot’s, though a neat engraving, and in the most finished 
Manner of that excellent architectural sculptor Michael 
Burghers, is by no means a faithful and exact representation. 

Wuriou's Hist . of Kiddingt on, p. 1 6. 

A'rchithave. 7 i. s. [from elfx.^9 chief, and trabs, Lat. 
a beam ; because it is supposed to represent the 
principal beam in timber, buildings.] That Jart of 
a column, or order of a column, which lies imme- 
diately upon the capital, and is the lowest member 
of the entablature. This member is different in 
the different orders ; and, in building architrave 
doors and windows, the workman frequently 
follows his own fancy. T^hc architrave is sometimes 
called the reason piece, or master beam/ in timber 
buildings as porticos, cloisters, &c. Ift chfmnics 
it is called the mantle piece; and over jambs of 
doors, and lintels of windows, hvpcrthyrou. 

Buildi r 9 s Diet . 

The natormb I rid over this pillar were of wood ; through 
! I c light ’less whereof i\.o architrave could not stiffir, nor the 
ro T :: iu itself, bring *,o substantial. Wot ton, Architecture. 

\\ c-f ward a pompous frgnti- piece appear’d. 

On Dorick pilLr. of while marble rear’d, 

Orov .i*d with an an trace of antique mold, 

Aad vulpture rising on.t he roughen'd gold. I Pope. 

A'lir hives.-}' it. IVithnat a singular 9 Dr. Johnson 
say-, which is a great mistake; as my examples 
will shew; [tirchiva* Lat.] The place where re- 
cords or ancieul writings arc kept. It is perhaps 
sometimes used for the writings themselves. 

Though we think our words vanish with the breath that 
utters them, yet they become records in God’s court, and are 
laid up hi his nn hives* as witnesses either for or against ns. 

(ioccm/nrnf of the Tongue. 

T shall now only look a little into the Mosaick a rehires, to 
observe w hat they turnish ns with upon this subject. Woodward. 

This l transcribed out of the Greek manuscript, which we 
have exunt in the archive of our puhlirk library. 

( 7 regnnfs Posthumn, (1650) p.249. 

(t may bo found in the same archive , where the famous 
original compact between magistrate and people, so much 
insisted on, in the vindications of the rights of mankind, is 
reposiled. Warlmrton's Alliance Ch. and St. (1st ed.) p. 90. 

Uoccncio himself calls his master Leontius uu inexhaustible 
an hive of Grecian tales and tables. 

Warton , Hist, of I\ng. Poetry , ii. 70. 

A'rchukb.^ adj. Built like an arch. 

An archhJic strong foundation. Young, Xighf Th. 7. 

A'iu.’HIaV# adv. [from the adj. arch.] Jocosely. 

This he archly supposes. Thyvr's Xotcs to Butter's Remains . 

A'hchness.# «. s. [from the adj. arch.] Shrewdness ; 
sly humour, withotit malice. 

He [Fontaine] generally took his subjects from Boccacio, 
Poggius, and Ariosto ; but adorned them with so many natural 
strokes, with such quaintucss in his reflections, and such a dry- 
nos and archness of humour, as cannot fail to excite laughter. 

l)r. Warton 9 Ess. on Pope , ii. 68. 

ARC l ION . # 7 i. s . [from afx&v.] The chief of the 
magistrates among the Athenians. 

rhitarcli relates, that himielf was honoured with the freedom 
of Athens, made a member of the trjta^eoutis, and afterwards 
bore tike office of archtrk. Potter, Ann^ ujJ Greece i. X2. 

We might establish a doge, a lord Arphon, a Itcgcnt." 

Bolinbroke on 'thirties, Lett. 8. 

A'rciiwise. itdv. [from arch and #mc.] In the form 
of an arch. ,. v • 

The court of arches, so called ab arcuata ccclexia , or froin 
Bow church, by reason of the. steeple or clochier thereof, 
raised at the top with stone pillars in fashion’ of a bow bent 
archwise. Aylijfc, Par ergon. 
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Akci'tenent. adj. [arcitenens, Lat.] Bow-bearing. 

Dirt . 

Arcta'tion\ it. s. [from arcto, to streighten.] 
Slreightening ; confmcmcnt to a narrower compass. 

A'uctick. n. 5. [from the northern con- 

stellation.] Northern ; lying under llie Arctos, or 
bear. See Aiitiqk. 

Lvct during snows, perpetual shades 
Of darkness, would congeal their livid blood, 

Did not the arctivk tract spontaneous yield 
A cheering purple berry big with wine. Philips. 

A'uctick Circle. Tin* circle at which the northern 
frigid zone begins. 

* A'rcuate. adj. ^arcvalns, Lat.] Bent in the form 
of an arch. 

The cause of the con fuaioif in sounds, and the inconfution 
of species" visible, is, for that the :.ighrwo.*ket!i in right lines; 
but sounds that move in oblique and arcuate lines, mu-t needs 
encounter and disturb the one the other. Bacon* Xat.IiiA. 

In the gullet, where it pcrforaieth the midriff; the corneous 
fibres are inffectcd and arcuate. Bay on Creation. 

9 A'kccatjle. adj. [from dircnaie.] Bent inducted. 

Diet. 

Aiicua'tion. n. s. [from arcuate.*] 

1. T he act of bending any thing; incurvation. 

2. The state of being bent ; curvity, or crookedness. 

3. [In gardening.] The method of raiding by layers 

such trees as cannot lie raised from seed, or that 
bear no seed, as the elm, lime, alder, willow ; and 
is so called from bending dovgn to the ground the 
branches which spring from the offsets or stools 
alter they are planted. Chambers. 

ATierATi itr. a. s. jircuatura, low Latin.] The 
bending or curvature of an arch. Diet. 

A'kctdaust.# ;*•. s. [Lat. arcnbalista.] A crossbow; 
an engine to .moot stones. 

It is an historical fact, that Richard vas killed by t lie 
French from die shot of an arcHudixt* a machine which he 
often worked skilfully with his own hands. 

Warton, it’st. Eng. Poet. i. 158. 

Ahcuba / listek. , '|-*«. s. [from arcubatista ; not from 
arhalist , as Dr. Ash asserts.] A crossbow man. 

King John was espied by a very good arcubahster, who said, 
that he would <0011 dispatch the c ruel tyrant. God forbid, vie, 
varlct, quoth the curl, (hat we should procure the death of tlm 
holy one of God. Camden, Remains. 

Ann. [Saxon.] Signifies natural dLsposhje^r ; as, 
Goddard is a divine temper ; Rnlhudl \i sincere 
temper; Giffard , a bountiful and )iberalMi>position: 
Bernard , filial affection. Gibson's Camlet* 

ATtnEstv.*]- if. s . [from ardent.] 

1. Ardour; eagerness; warmth of affection. 

Accepted our prayers* shall he, if qualified with humility, 
and ardi ury. and persevt ranee, so far as concerns the <*ml im- 
mediate to them. llammohJ, Pr»ct. Catechism. 

The ineffable happiness of our dear Redeemer must needs 
bring an increubj to ours, Lommcmurate to ihcstrdcney ot our 
love ior l:im. Boyle. 

2. float. 

By how muc h he.it any one receives externally from the 
ardency of the up, his internal heat pro port iomibly abated. 

Sir T. Herbert's Travels, p. 27, 

A'KDENT.-f- adj. Undent, Lat, burning, old Fr. 
ardent.'] # 

I. Hob| burning; fiery. 

Chyiuists observe, that vegetables, as lavender, me, marjo- 
ram, distilled before fermentation, yield tills, without auy 
burning spirits; but, after fermentation, yield ardent spirits 
without oils ; which shew*, that their oil Is, by fermentation, 
converted into spirit, Xewton, Options. 
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2. Fierce: vehement; having the appearance or 
quality of fire. 

A knight of swarthy face, 

IJi.’.h r*n a cole-black steed pursued the chart* ; 

Wish flashing flumes Ins ardent eyes were filled. Dryden. 

3- Passionate: affectionate: used generally of desire. 

Another nymph with fatal power may rise. 

To damp the sinking beams of Csetia’s eyes; 

With haughty pride may hear her charms contest. 

And scorn the ardent vows that I have hlcst. 7 *iior, 

A'rdently. adv. [from ardent.'] Eagerly ; allcc- 
tionately. 

With true zeal may our hearts be most ardently inflamed to 
Our religion. tipi at. Sermons. 

A'hdentnkss.* v. s, [from ardent ; an old snl>- ' 
stnnlivc in our liiiiguiigc.'] Ardency. SAmcutd. 
A'linoun.-f* u. x. \judw , Lnt. heat.]* 

1. Hwit. 

Joy, like a ray of the sun, reflects with n greater ardour and 
quickness, alien it rebounds upon a man from the breast of his 
friend. So nth. 

That grand universal fire, which shall happen at the day of 
judgement, ihiiv, by its violent ardour, vitrify and turn to one t 
lump of crystal the whole body of the earth : Nor am I the 
first that foil upon this conceit. Howell* s Letters , i. 1 . 

2. Ilcat of affection ; as love*, desire, courage. 

The soldiets shout around with gen’roiis rage ; 

He prais'd their ardour, inly pleas'd to see 

His nos!. * Dry lira. 

Unmov'd the mind of Ithaeus remain'd. 

And the vain ardour* of our love restrain'd. Pope. 

3. The person ardefit or bright. This is used only 
by Milton , who aefopts it from the Ilal. uiduic , in 
Dante’s Paradiso, c. xxii. 54. 

Nor deUyM the winged saint, 

After his charge receiv’d ; but from among 
Thousand eelesijal ardours , where lie stood 
Veil’d with his gorgeous wing', up-springing light, 

Flew through the midst of heaven. Milton, P. h. 

Akdu'ity. n. s. [from arduous.] Height; difficulty. 

, Dirt. 

AllDUOUS. adj. [tirdims 9 Lat.] 
t. Lofty; hard to climb. * 

High on Parnassus’ top her sons she showM, 

And pointed out those arduous paths they trod. Pope. 

2. Difficult. 

It was a means to bring him up iu the school of arts and 
policy, and so to fit him for that great and arduous employ- 
ment that Cod designed him to. South, 

A'RiifcftF.-vFfrr. 4 }. s. [tram arduous.] Height ; 
difficulty 

Are. The third person plural of the present tense 
of the verb to be ; as, young men are rpslij old arc 
cautious. 

A-RE 9 or Alamirc. Tlie lowest cote but one in 
Guido’s scale of rnusick. 

Oamut I am, the ground of all accord, 

A re to plead Hortensio’s passion; 
ft m Binndfc take hijn for thy lord, 

Cfaut, that loves with all atiedion. Shahspcnre. 

A'rucA. s. [Latin.] 

t. The surface contained between any lines or 
boundaries. 

Tin.* area of a triangle is found by knowing the height and 
the base. Walls, Loy'uic. 

1. Any open surface, as the floor oft a roqm ; the 
open part ol a cliiinh; the vacant part oritage of 
an amphitheatre. An inclosed piace, as list?, or 
bowling-green, or g» ass-plot. * 

Let us conceive a floor or nun of goodly length, with the 
breadth somewhat more than hsdfthc loiq/uudc. fi t ‘.ton. 
U 
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The Alban lake is of an oval figure, and, by reason of the 
high mountains that encompass it, looks like the area of some 
vast amphitheatre. Addison . 

In areas varyM with Mosaick art. 

Some whirl the disk, and some the jav’lin dart. Pope. 

To An twin, or Ake'ed. j' v* a. [apeban, Sax. to coun- 
sel, from the Tcut. ntad 9 counsel, raden 9 to ad- 
vise.] To advise: to direct; to declare; to shew. 

1 . Knights and ladies gentli* deeds, ^ 

Whose prui.is having slept ill silence long. 

Me, nil too mesme, the sacred muse a reeds 

To blazon broad. ’ Spenser, F. Q. i.i. 1 . 

But what adventure, or what high intent, 

Hath brought you hither into Fairy land. 

An ad, Prince Art Imre, crowne of martiall band. 

Spenser, F. Q. i. ix. 6- 

But nark what I arend thee now*: avant, 
l r ly thither whence thou flcd’&t ! If from this hoar 
Wit V in t t;Cse hallow’d limits thou appear, 

B:n , l. to the infernal pit 1 drag thee chain’d. Mi/ton, P. L. 

Am! \ good gentle swaiuc, 

If in the dale be’nw, or on jond plaine; 

Or is the village scituate in a grove? ' x Rioinic's Brit. Past. i. 2 , 

in the lb! lowing parage, it seems employed lor read. 

1 will o’er look 
Her hardly open’d bo'»k, 

^Vhwli to oread is easin’, to understand divine. 

John Hull, Poems, p. fir. 

Aul:'ek.& erdr. [A low expression, from a and reck.] 
In a peeking condition. 

A me' .engir comes all ateck 

Morda.rto at M.airul to seek. Swift . 

Aiiefa'ction. u. s. [/nrf'iU'ioy Lat. to dry.] The 
state of growing iirv ; the act of drying. 

From them, and their motions, principally proceed arefac - 
tioii, and most of tlu* etVeets of nature, *' Bacon. 

To A'rf.ey. r. a. [jm facia, Lai. to dry.] To dry ; to 
exhaust of moisture. 

Heat dricth bodies that do easily expire, as parchment, leaves 
roots elav , iSV., and so dotli time or age are/y, a* in the sum# 
bodies, *y r. Bacon, Nat . Hist . 

AllI'JX.L# n. s. [Lat. The amphitheatre at Rome 
has been so called, because strewed with arena, 
sand, to drink up the blood of prize-fighters slain 
in it, and to render it steadfast footing for the next 
combatants.] 'Hie space for combatants; or other 
exhibitions, in a theatre. 

Within (the remains of a theatre] is a very large arena, but 
the just measure of ir could not be taken, by reason of the 
houses with which the Turks have almost filled it up, 

Mauudrclf, Journey , p. 1 6 . 

AnEN T .\'<_EM;s.'f v adj. [Lat. arctiaccus.] Sandy; having 
the qualities of sand. 

Fishes whose egg or spawn is arenaceous. 

*** Brown, Lilly, J\rr. iv.ro. 

A piece of the stone of the same urines, of a yellowish brown 
colour, an arenaceous triable substance, and with some white 
spar mixed with it. Woodward on Fossils. 

Arena'tion. w. s. [from arena , Lat. sand.] Is used 
by sq>mc physicians for a sort of dry hath, when 
the patient sits with his feet upon hot sand. Diet. 

Areno'se.'}'’ adj . [Fr. arcno.se, from arnm 9 Lat.] 
Sandy; full of fond. v Diet. 

A h F. ii lo ypj&adj. [from arcnula , Lat. sand,] Full 
optinail sand; gravelly. 

Aueo'mkteK# n* s* [Fr. arcometr^ from Gr. 
deal's and ^rfor.]#An instrument to measure the 
density or gravity of any liquid. 

Akk'opagitjs. A* n. [Gr/A^fioTra^iTHf. Sec Areopa- 
gus.] A senator or judge in the court of Areo- 
pagus at Athens. 
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How h tit certain men clave unto him, and believed ; among 
the which was Dionysius the Arcopagile. Arts, xvii. 34. 

Some say that there was no appeal from the Areopagite s to 
the people ; but others are of a contrary opinion. 

Potter's A nth/, of Greece, i. T9. 
An Arcopagile signified proverbially an excellent person. 

Jfimmnnd on the Acts, xvii. 19. 
AiiKo'PAcma.^ n. $. [Gr.* Apsiozayoc or 'A ffioj irxyo:, 
i. e. Mars* kill .] The highest court at Athols. 

They took him [Paul,! ami brought him unto Areopagus, 
(written Mars' -hit l in the tad \ me,] saving, May we know what 
this new doctrine Whereof thou speakest is ? Arts , xvii. 19. 

The si mitor ; of Areopagus were never rewarded with crowns 
for their services. Potter , Antiq. of Greece, i. 19. 

AitEOTicK. adj . [Gr. OLfaioriKct.~\ Efficacious in opening 
the pores ; attenuants ; applied to medicines that 
dissolve viscidities, so that the morbifick matter 
may be carried off by sweat, or insensible perspi- 
ration. Dirt. 

Areto'ujgy. ?t. [from <x$t W, virtue, and xiyee, to 
discourse.] Tl*t pnrt*of moral philosophy which 
treats of virtue, its nature, and the means ol 
arriving at it. Dirt. 

A'ikjae.T v. s. [old Fr. argal'i. “ j'gout, puits 
perdu,” Roquefort. Written also argailr %nd 
argoL] Hard lees sticking to the sides of wine 
vessels, more compionly called tartar. | Diet. 

1 know you lip.ie mnick, 

Yilriol, ,wil-tiirtrc, ar ,r /ti!e, cllaily. R. Jtnmor^ Alchemist. 

The brightest colour*, d\ed with tins material, arc* made by 
o\cr-dyiug the same; and then by discharging part of it by 
hack-boy ling it in argot. 

Sir IV. Petty , in Sprat's Hist, of the lloyal Society, p. 

ATIGENT. adj . [from argentum, Lat. silver. J 
1. The white colour used in the coats of gentlemen, 
knights, and bavoiuts, supposed to be the* repre- 
sentation of that metal. 

Kiualdo flings 

As swift as fierv l'udit’ning kindled new. 

His urgent i agle with her silver wings 

Jn field of azure, fair Krmiiua knew. Fairfax. 

fn an nrgt.nt field, the god of war 
Was drawn triumphant on his iron car. Jhrydca. 

x. Silver; bright like silver. 

Those argent fields more likely habitants, 

Translated saints, or middle spirits hold, 

Betwixt th* angelical and human kind. Milton. 

Or ask of yonder at get t fir Id* above. 

Why Jove’s satellites are less than Jove. Pope. 

A'llCtENT-llORNEl).# Uftj. [iVoiil (Ugi'ilt and tlOUcd.] 
Silver -horned. 

Bright as the argt nt-hoyned r.oone, Isn't lace, Luc. p. 15 1. 
Akgenta'tion. it. s. [from argentum, Lat. silver.] 
An overlaying wi|h silver. Diet. 

A'kgentink. V udjgfitrgailht) Vr.] Sounding like 
silver; nppraring*like silver; as the moon is often 
said by the poets to appear. 

Celestial Dian, goddess argentine, I will obey thee. 

Shtikspcare's Vqficles, v. a. 

A'tigentry.* n. s. [from argent.’] Materials of 
silver; plate. Not now in use. 

Having preserved Count Mansfc^’#troops from disbanding, 
by pawning his own titPgvntry and jewels, h Grossed “this way. 

Roux It's tyjtkrs, i.a. 
No jmcdalf ^,r rich stuff of Tyrian dye, 

No costly fotfwis of frosted argentetg 

Wutetr^Pix m to K. Charles I. 

A'RGIL.'^ n. s. [Fr. argile, Lat. tfrgilla, Gr. 

Potter’s clay ; 1 i fat soft kin 4 of. earth of which 
vessels arc made. 

Potter’s clay is not pure argiU. KirwarC* Manures, p. 6: . 
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Argill is that part of clay, to which this owes its property of 
feeling soft and unctuous/ and of hardening in fire; it is diffi- 
cultly soluble in acids, and scarce ever effervesces with them. 
When combined with the vitriolic* acid, it forms alum. 

Kir man's A failures, p. 6. 

Augitx.v'ckous. tuff, [from argil.] Clayey; par- 
taking of the nature of argil ; consisting of argil* 
or pot tor’s fckiy- 

Clayey ioarn denotes a compound soli, moderately cohesive, 
in which the argillaceous ingredient pn dominate'-,. 

Kit lean's Manures, p. 9. 
Aii<;i'i.v.fjrs. adj. [from argil.] Consisting of day ; 
clavidi ; containing day. 

Albuquerque derive, tin.-* redness from the sand and argil tons 
earth at the bottom. . Brawn, Vu/g. Frr. 

A'iic.osy. r w. s. [derived by Pope lrom Argo , the 
name qf Jason’fc ship; suppos^J by others to be a 
vessel of Ragusa or Ragosa, a Ragozine, corrupted. 

It must not be omitted, that the Fr. argot/s.ht, ami 
the Ital. argosino , mean the lieutenant of a galley. ] 

A large vessel for merchandise; a carrftck. 

Your mind is tossing on the ocean; 

There where vftir argosies with portly sail. 

Like signiors and rich burghers on the flood,' 

Do overpeer the petty trafficker*. 

Si; u speare. Merchant of J\ nice. 
They might perhaps find stuff’ enough, I will not say to hide 
an argosy, but to overlfble am nun’-* w »t in H c* world to reply 
unto. Sir F. St -u>Ly , State of Religion 

Mine argosies from Alc*audria, 

Louden wild spice and sitk>, now under sail, 

Arc smoothly glidin ' down by Candy shore 
To Malta, through our Mediterranean sea. 

* Marlowe's Jt 10 of Malta. 
To A'RGFE.’f' v. n. [argwA Lat., argucr, Fr.J 

1. To reason ; to oiler rea^on.s. 

I know \our maj^ty l)ii> alwms lo\M her 
So diar in heart, not to deny her what * 

A woman of Ic^ plac** might a^k b\ i.*w ; 

Sdiolars allow’d trielv tt> aigut for her. 

S’itd.spcarc. Henry VT 1 I. 
Pul dkk arguing oft serves m.t ‘M.Iy to e\:ispt rate the minds, 
but to whet the wits of hefttkr.-. Du ay of Piety. 

An idea of motion, not passing on, would perplex any one, 
who should argue from such an idea. Loehe. 

2. To dispute; with the particles' with or agoimt 
before the opponent, aiul against before the thing 
opposed. 

\V h v do chrbtians. of '•i vend persuasions, so fiery ly argue 
against the salvability of aieli other? • I\ta>/ of Piety. 

lie* that by olten arguing agah.sl his own^sense, impedes 
falsehoods on others, is not far from believing himself. /,«>< w. 

I ilo not sec how they ran a/gue with any one, without 
setting dijwn strict boumlarics. 7 -c* u. 

To A 7 11(11’ E.'|' p V. a. 

1. To prove any thing by argument. 

If the worid’'' age ami death be argu'd will. 

By the Min’s fall, wlii<i» now tew aids earth cb.fh bcnJ, 

Tlien we might fear that virtue, since she fell 

So low as woman, should be near her end. Donne. 

2 . To persuade by argument. This definition nnd 

example Johnson luis emaieously given to the vetb 
neuter. • 

It is a bort of pmtical logick wlech I would make use of, to 
argue you into a protection ol ibis play. 

• Congreve, Ded. to Old Bachelor. 

To. debate any question ; as, to argue n cause. 

4. Throve, as an argument. 

So many Iunvi* argue «o many sir^ 

Among them: how can God with such reside? Milieu . 

It argues distemper of the mind as well as of the body, 
when a juan is continually tossing from one side to the other. 

S‘M. 
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This argues a virtue find disposition in those sides of the 
ravj, " Inch answers to that virtue and disposition of the crystal. 

Newton , Oplickt . 

5. To chnrgo with, ns a crime; with of . 

1 L.t t* pit inled guilty to all thoughts and expressions of mine, 
w'!i:. h (\u he truly argued of obscenity, profan ene?.*, or im* 
i^cialii; , and retract them. * Drydcn , Fubbs. 

the au’idnits are not the same, which wquld have argued 
han 0/ a mtwIp copying, and total barrenness of invuition; 
jeMhc seas were the sime. JJn/den, Vabh*. 

6. To prove by nppea ranee. 

What’s he that thus boldly enters in ? 

His habit argues him a Christian. 

7 V. of Soli/, inn nnd I'e/w iL.. 

A'litiUEii.-j- n. s. [IT. arg/uur.] A*reasoncr; a dis- 
putcr; ;i conti ovortist. 

Men are ashamed lobeproielytes to a weak rnguer, a** think- 
ing they must part wilh their reputation as well a* their sin. 

Decay of Pir! if. 

Neither good Christians nor good arguers. Atterbury. 

A'kgijing.* it. s. [from argue.] Argument; rea- 
soning. 

Those lieart-ri.-ings and internal arguing* again.it the re- 
ception of those joyful tidings. « 

Smith. I*o/l rail urr of Old Age, p. zi. 
He htul, to his sufTicient memory and incomparable inven- 
tion, a clear discerning judgement ; and that, not only in sclio- 
lastical affairs and points of learning which the t/rgmngs, end 
besides them the designment of his writings, manifest beyond 
dispute, but in the concerns of publich nature both of church 
and state. ‘ Ft It, Info of Hammond, sect i, 

A'lUiUMr.XT. 11. s. [argument mu, Lat.] 

1. A reason alleged for or against any thing. 

W«‘ sometimes see, on our theatres, vice rewarded, at least 
unpunished ; y et it ought not to he an argument against the art. 

'' Dn/dm. 

When anything is proved by as good argument* as that thing 
is capable of, supposing it were; we ought not in reason to 
make any doubt oi the existence of that thing. T/ltotson. 

Our author’s two great and only T arguments to prove, that 
heirs arc lords over their brethren. LocAe. 

2 . The subject of any discourse or writing. 

That she who cv’n but now was y^our best object, 

Your praise^ argument , balm of your agy, 

Dearest anil best. Shakspearc , King Lear. 

To the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal providence. 

And justify the way-, of hod to man. Milton. 

Sad task ! yet argument 
Not less, hut more hcroick than the wrath 
Of sti*Y? # Acliillcs. Mdlon. 

' A mucITlcagvf discourse my argument requires; your mer- 
ciful tlisposifons a much Shorter. Sprat, Sermons. 

3. The contents of any work summed up by way of 

abstract. , # , 

The argument of the work, that is, its principal action, the 
ceconomy and dispo.* ition of it, are the things which distinguish 
copies from original*. Dryden. 

4. A controversy. m 

This day, in argument upon a case, 

Some v/ords'lhcrc, grew* ’twixt Somerset and ine. Shakspearc. 

An argument that fell out hist night, where each of us fell 
in praise of our country mistresses. Shakspearc, Cymhclnu\ 

If the idea be not agreed on betwixt the speaker and hearer^ 
the* argument is not about tilings, but names. Locke 

5. It has sometimes the particle to before the thing lo 

be proved, but generally for . m 

lhc best moral argument to patience, in rnv, opinion, n the 
advantage of patience itself. ' Jk mint son. 

lnis T bclore that revelation had enlightened the^ world, was 
the very' best argument for a future state. " Atterbury. 

6 * fin ftstronorny.3 An arch by which we seek j 
another unknown arch, proportional to the first* 

Chambers. 
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To Argument.# v. v. [from the noun.] An old 
# English verb used lor to reason ; to discourse . Ob- 

solete. 

But yet they argn/nenien fastc 

Upon the pope and his estate. Gower , Conf. Am. Prolog. 

Atuu me'ntal. adj. [from argument*] Belonging to 
argument; reasoning. 

AfUirtcd sense thou kindly dost set free, 

Oppi&is’d with argument al ty fanny, f 

And routed reason finds a safe retreat in thee. Pope. 

A n < ; 1 : M k xt a't ion. 11. s. [from argument.] Reason- 
ing ; the act of reasoning. 

Argumentation is that operation of the mind, whereby we in 
fer one proposition from two or more propositions premised. 
Or it is the drawing a conclusion, which before was unknown, 
or doubtful, from some propositions more known mid evident; 
so when we have judged that matter cannot think, and that 
the mind M man doth think, we conclude, that therefore the 
mind of man is not matter. Walts, Logick. 

1 suppose it is no ill topick of argumentation , to shew the 
prevalence of contempt, by tlw contrary inilucncti of respect. 

A South . 

His thoughts rmist be masculine, full of argumentation , and 
that sufficiently warm. Dryden. 

The wholg course of his argumentation comes to nothing. 

Addison. 

Aiu;rMi:'NTATm\ adj. [from argument.] 

1. Consisting of argument ; containing argument. 
ThissmiiVdon, considering the hohnds within which the ar- 

g'/'iir -ihilire part of im discourse was confined, I could 110I 
tiu»id. Atterbury, Pr<J'. to his St / mints. 

2. Sometimes with oJ\ but rarely. 

Another tiling argununtatire of providence is that pappous 
plumage growing upon the tops of some seeds, whereby they 
are wafted with the wind und disseminated far and wide. 

• A 'a// 

3. Applied to person^, disputatious; disjjofied to con- 
troversy . 

Au<;i mCxtativelv.^ adr. In an argumentative 
maimer. 

Nor do they oppose things of this nature argumtulattveh /, 
so much as oratorimidy. 

lip. Taylor , Artificial Ifuudsomtttrss, p. t r s . 
Chamier lias in reality exhausted the question, both hifitc - 
rieally and argument atueti /, in his disputes ugninst the lloiiia- 
nists. I Vale eta nd, Ch. p. 69. 

To A'ncjUMENTizi:.^ v. n. [from argument To de- 
bate ; to reason. 

Must it needs follow that all the unmixed and argumcnhwng 
philosophy', all arts and sciences, must be brought from 
Canaan? Mannyngham, Discourses, p. 34. 

ARGUTH.+ adj. [urguto, Ital. a r gut its, Lai. argut, 
old Tr. ‘ fc im sf;avant, un habile homnio,” La- 
combc.] 

1 . Subtle ; witty ; sliarp. * 

2. Shrill. % 

Argi/teness.# 11. 5. [from argute.'] Witt in ess ; 

acuteness. 

The arguments of the Grecian, [Plutarch,] drawn from rea- 
son, wi^k themselves into your understanding, and makes 
deep und lasting impression in your mind; those of the Homan, 
[Scrieca, J drawn from wit, flash immediately on yowr imagi- 
nation, but leave 110 durable effect: so this tiekhw you by 
starts with Wi^irgu tenets, that pleaces you for conti nuance 
w itlifl^kis propriety. . Dry den. Life of Plutarch _ 

A* IMA. 11. [Ital. in musick.] Ax^ air, ttong 9 or 

tune. .* 

A'kian.^ n . s. df Ute sect of Arins^ who denies 

r tliat Christ is the Eternal God. 

The Ariam , and the Kunomians, admitting that Chiist took 
on him a real human body, yet denied that he took on him 
an human soul. dSouth, Scrm . viii. 279. 
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A'juan.# adj* Belonging to Arianisin* 

Will they say it [the ChnrcnJ was not reformed, when the 
Arian heresy w as suppressed ? • 

Trappy Popery truly stated, part. i. 

A'hianism.^ n. s. The heresy or sect of A rius. 

The a 1 coran is hut a system of the old a nanism , ill digested 
and worse put together, with a mixture of some Heathenism 
and Judaism. For Mahomet’s father was an hemthen, his 
mother a Jewess, and his tutor was Sergius the monk- a Nes- 
torum; which sert was a bruntrh of a nanism. These, .crudely 
mixed, made up the farrago of the airoran. But the prevail- 
ing part was a nanism. Lesha, Truth of Christianity , p. 119. 

What will the Uoinanihts say of the whole Church in a 
manner, both eastern and western, when it was overspread 
with a nanism ? Trapp , Popery Irulu stated , part. i. 

To A'RiAMZK.’ft t*. w. [from Arian.'] To admit or 
follow the tenets of Ariaiiism. 

These some were the Christians, that lived after the down- 
fall of the arianr.intr Vandals and the expiring of*thei£ power. 

Worthington, Miscellanies r, p. 89. 

A'RIIVJ" adj. [aridns, Lat. dry, Fr. arid?.] 

1. Dry; parched up. * 

My complexion is become adust, and my bod\ arid, by vi- 
siting lands. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

•llis harden’d fingers clerk the gaudy spring. 

Without him Summer were an arid waste. • Thomson. 

2 . Metaphorical Ij, dry : cold; pedantick. 

Arm) t ry. n. x. [from ar/d.] 

2. Dryness; siccily. • % 

Salt taken in great quantities will reduce an animal 1 hh 1 \ t<> 
the great extremity of anility, or drwie 1 -*. • 

Arbvihn of on Ahum!*. 
2 . In the theological sense, a kind of insensibility 
in devotion, contrary to unction or tenderness. 

Strike m\ soul with lively apprehensions of tin excellcnuc-, 
to hear up my spirit under the greatest middies and dejections, 
with the de lightful prospect of tin glories. X on is. 

A' LUES. v. s* [Lat.] The Ram ; one of the twelve 
signs of the zodiuck : the first vernal sign. 

At last from Anes rolls the bounteous sun, 

And the bright Bull receives him. Thomson. 

To Audi:!’ ate. v* n. [ctricto, Lat.] 

1. To bull like a ram. 

2. To strike in imitation of the blows which rums 
give? with their 1 leads. 

A k 1 i .ta'tio n . 11. s. [ from arietalc .] 

1. The act of butting like a ram. 

2. The act of battering with an engine called a ram. 

'1 he strength of the percussion, wherein ordnance do exceed 
r'l nrUfations and ancient inventions. Bacon* 

3. The act of striking, or conflicting in general. 

Now those heterogeneous atoms, bv thenwelw’s, hit to ex- 
actly into their proper residence, in the midst of such tumul- 
tuary motions, and urinations of other particles. (Eanride. 

AHIE'TTA . ?i, $. fiital. in nnisick.j A short air, 
song, oi^tune. w 

ARi'uinv'f* adv . [Sax. apohr, ajuhr, upright.] 

1. Rightly ; -without mental errour. 

How -him I lov'd, and love with all my might; 

So thought [ eke of him, and think I thought aright. Sp< user. 
These were thy thoughts, and thou could’ at judge anght. 
Till interest made a jaundice in thy sight. thy den. 

Hie motions of the tongue are so easy, and so subtile, that 
you can hardly conceive or distinguish them aright* Holder. 

2. Rightly; withoudSrimc. 

A generation that set not their hcarte^yg/f£, . Psalms. 

3. Rightly ; without failing of the end designed. 

The doing of courtesies aright, j&jthe fixing of the respect# 
for his own sake and for mine. & if A Jonsm, Dkioriries* 
Guardian of groves, and gojdfess of trie night, # 

Fair queen, he "said, direct my dart aright Drydat. 

Ariola'tion, or IIariolation. ??. \Jatriolus* 
Lat. a soothsayer.] Soothsaying : vaticination. 
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The priests of elder time deluded their apprehensions with 
aria! alio n, soothsaying, and such oblique idolatries. Brown. 

A LUO' SO* n* s* [Ital. in musick.] The movement 
of a common air, song, or tune. Diet * 

To Aki'se.' '}'■ v* v. pret. arose, particip. arisen . 
[Sax. ajnfan, a] tap.] 

1. To mount upward as tlio sun. 

lie rose, and, looking up, beheld the skie* 

With purple blushing, and the day nmc. Dry den. 

2. To get up as from sleep, or from rest. ’ 

So Ksdras arose up, and said itiUo them, Ye have transgressed 
the law. ' r p ;> d. ix. ;. 

How long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard; when wilt thoutfr«<? 
out of thy sleep ? v " pr oV . vi. 9. 

3. To come iiitifviqw, as from obscurity. 

There Jiall arise 1‘alse (‘hri'ts and false prophet!?. 

• Matt. xxiv. 

q. To revive from death. m ’ 

Thy dead inf*n -hall live, together with my body shall they 
arise: awake and sing, ye that dwell in dust. 

Isaiah. XX \i. J*y 

j. To proceed, or 1 1 a \ 0 its original. 

They wlihh were scattered abroad upon the persecution 
that arose about* Stephen, Have I led u> far as Ph.enice. 

^ Acts, xi. 19. 

I know not what lubchicf may a me hereafter from the ex- 
ample of such an innovation. • Dnjdct}. 

6. To enter upon a new station, to succeed to power 
or oilier. 

Another Mary then arose. 

An 1 diil reruns laws impose. • Co utc;;. 

7. To commence hostility. 

And when he aio.e jgiiusA me, f caught him h> his beard, 
and smote him. r Sam. xvii. 35. 

For the various senses of this word see Kink. 

A'li.stauchy.^ ;/. s* [from dpircs, greatest, and Apw, 
government. J A body of good men in power. 

The ground on which I would build his chief praise, to some 
of the a A, tan hy and sour cemures of these days, requires fir-t 
an apology. Haring! on. Brief View of the Ch. of P.ng. p. 153. 

ARLSTO'CRAC'Y. x. [ : f<r3^ greatest, and 

ugxL'u'i to govern.] That lbrm of government 

which places the su])ivme power in the nobles, 
without a king, and exclusively of the people* 

The a> ot^craey of Veniec hath admitted so many abuses 
through tlu degeneracy of the nobles that the period of its 
duration seems to approach. Swift* 

A'ki.si’oc rat.# n. i s. [I V. from the Greek, as in 
A k 1 stocu \<’Y. A word of modern use, na^'orted 

info this country in flfc early part*,f jhe French 
democratical revolution.] 

What his friends call aristocrats and despots. Bn*/. •. 

AristocrVtk u.. adj. [from aristotraaj.] Relntirg 
to aristocracy; including a form of government bv 
the nobles. 

Ockham dintin^ubhcs, that the papacy, or ecclesiastical mo- 
narch}, mav be changed in an extraordinary manner, for some 
time, into an anshu mtica! form of government. Ayhjfe* 

Ahistocra'ticai.ia.# adv. ['This is an old English 
at I verb, in the dictionary of Mierwood.J In an 
aristocrat ical manner. 

Aristoi ka'tji aiai'.ss. n. x. [from (uixfocratwcl.] 
An aristocrat ical -laic. Diet . 

Aristocra'tick.# adj. [Fr. aristoa'atujue*] Aiis- 
tocratical. 

Thoi^h with thcmnperM monarchy here mix'd 
JridoihiJuA sway, the people still, 
l lattcr'd by lids or that, as interest loan'd, 

No full perfection knevv. Thomson. Liberty, P.IV. 

Fuhilhisions in government are only admissible in favour of 
the dignitv of inferiour princes and high nobility; or for the 
Mi]*port of an amtocratick confederacy under tome head ; or 
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l’orthe corrmatioii of the franchises of the people in some 
privileged province. Burke's Works, iii. 264. 

Aristo'ck vrv.tt n. s. [The same as Aristocracy, 
Vr. ari.dncrafic. This seems the more precise or- 
thography. j 

Tin >r pun* forms of couunonvvealtlfe, 111 '»n archies, arista- 
er/iiri, democratic arc most famous in contemplation : but 
in practice they mv temporal e, and usually mixt. 

Burton , Aunt. •'/ Met. p. .17. 
This art — ha-* sometime ; made use of a monarchy , some- 
time* ot an f tr: doer nip, sometimes of a democracy. 

IVi'C/i, Monarchy Aisertrd, p. 1 79. 

Ahtstoti'/i 1 an. s & c<[). [from the philosopher .bis- 
lollc.A founded on tlu* opinion of Aristotle. 

The lustormi !i.i» here the very Mime Advantages over the 
moral phdor ipN c ‘ 1 . • : the e .pn -m. octal naturals* has m.r 
the Amtotvlinr in phy •nek--. c BV / burton n.i Prodt;je., parf.t. 

This is pi?>f the Arhl-nelnin hypothec 1 of ‘•enable qu:ci'*s, 
which modern phnie-ophcrs ha\c been at great pains to refute. 

lit fit's fug hu y. 

Ar/stoti/lian'.^ v. s. A follower of the philosophy 
of Aristoth*. : 

The Ar>'fo/r / i-iti'i were of opinion, that superfluity of riches ! 
mi dit cause tv tumult in a commonwealth. A* *; 

* Sic AT/t'-s Sandys, Essay*, p. ?. to. 

Some of Plato's fo’lower*, in particular, when they talk of 
the world of ideas, entertain u* with sii'o a.inees and beings no 
less extravagant and chiuurieal. Many Aristotelians lia\e 
lilo wise spoken as unintelligibly of tfccir substantial forms. 

Add > son, Sped. No. f It, 

Aimstotf/i.m k.'& tig). Relating to the philosophy of 
. Aristotle. 

Tlic Arhlotclit'k or Awihian philosophy continued to be com- 
municated from Spain and Africa to the re i of Europe chieflv ' 
by means of the Jiw*. Wnclmi, Hist. Eng. Port. i. 

Aiutiimancy. n. s. {from is, number, ami 

(jlxv er<, divination.] A foretelling future events by 
numbers. Diet. 

AiUTirMr/rn AL. ad). [from arithmetic /'. ] According 
<0 the rules or method of nrithmelick. 

The principles of bodies may be infinitely small, not only 
beyond all imbed or assisted »ensc, but beyond all arithmetioal 
operation or concept 7 on. (Iran. 

The squares of the diameter 1 of the* 1 rings, made by any 
prism a tick colour, were in arithmetical progression, 11s in the 
filth obser\ at ion. X* wet on. 

Akitjimi/ticaU.y. adv. [from arithmetical. | In an 
arithmetical manner; according to the principles of 
arithinctick. 

Thjyyili the fifth pari of a xe 4 rt s heinc a simple frac lion, 
and ar\lfin:<p\erl',y regular, it is yVF no proper part of that im a- 
eurc. I * Arhu'hiiol >n (‘"i.i*. 

ArithmetiVian. n. s. [from arithmetic/'.] A master 
of the art of numbers. f ft 

A man had need be a good arithmetician , to understand tins 
author’s works, llis description runs on like a imilfciplieat‘011 
tabic. Ad<t:\o,i. 

AIUTHMETICK. n. s. number, and 

pelf-ta, to measure*.] The science of number*. ; the 
art ol* computation. 

On fair ground I could beat forty of then ; 

But now ’tis odds beyond ar'dlimrth k. Shahpcare, Coriufann*. 

The Christian religion, according to the Apo Ale’s antlnmdu h, 
hath Imt these three parts of it ; sobriety, ju tice, religion. 

lip. Taylor. 

Akk.^ n . s. [Lat. area* Goth. arka, Sax.npc, Busq. 

area , Welsh and Ba* Bret, arch, old Kr. archcri] 
t. A vessel to swim upon the water, usually applied 
to that in which Noah war- preserved froni the uni- 
versal deluge; but not wholly. c 

Make thee an arte of gopher wood ; rooms shalt thou make 
id the (trh’i and shall pitch it wuhin and v, ltlioul with pitch. 

Genesis, vi. 14. 
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The one just man alive, by his command. 

Shall build n wondrous ark , as thou hdield’st, 

•To mi vc himself and household, from amidst 
A w odd devote to uiiiv rrs.il wreck. Afitfoo. 

And when site could not longer hide him, she took for him 
an ark of bulrushes, and daubed it with slime and with pitch, 
and put the child therein. lri'oil. i». 

2 . The repository of the covenant of God with tin* 
Jews, 

This coffer was of shittuu wood, covered with plates 0: 
leave-* of gold, being two cubits and a naif in length, a cub.i 
and a half wide, and a cubit and a Irdf lnj.it. It had tworii:«o 
of gold on each side, through w hi Ii th** slaves were put for 
carrying it. Upon the top of it was a kind oi gold crown ail 
around it. and two cherubim-* were fastened to ihc cover. It 
contained the two table; of stone, written by the hand of Uod. 

v Cat met. 

3. A chest, coffer, or binn ; so used in most of the 
Iniio^iag^s ciU'tl in tile etymology: tind still commoi.s 
in this sensti, in our northern counties. 

The out 1 , the margarito or pearl; flu- odier, the cabinet or 
ark to keep tins jewel. # lip. A«*g, Vine Palatine, p. 0. 

Bearing that precious relike in an iiilr 
( )f go! d . S. •rnser, P. Q. i v. v . 1 " . 

Arm.] v h. ?. [Gotli. arms, Celt, arm, ISux. npm, 
eajun, (iefm. arm, Lai. arm 

1. The limb which reaches from the hand to the 
shoulder. 

If I h $vv lift upiny hand ii^siinsi - tluffaihcrb-ss, w hen I saw my 
help in the gate, then let miiu- at m lidl from my shouldcrhladv , 
and min# arm be broken i’om tire bone. Jol>. 

lake helpless friends, who view from shore 
'rile labouring ship, and hear the templet roar, 

So stood they with their arms acro^. Dry Jen. 

2. The bow of a tree. 

TJ»£ trees spread out their arms to shad:* her face, 

Bur she on elbow IcanM. Sidney. 

Where the tall oak hi* spreading arms entwines, 

And with the beech a mutual shade combine*. Gau. 

3. All inlet of water from the sea. 

Full in the centre of the sacred wood, 

An arm ari -etii of the Siygian flood. Draftee, CF,u. 

VYc have y et *»een but an at hi of this sea of !> anty. Aor/vv. 

4. Power ; might. I11 this .sense is u^ed the secular 

arm , &c. 

(’ursed be the man that trusteth in man, and inaketh flesh 
his arm , and whose heart departeth from the Lord. Jer. wii. 5. 

() God, thy arm was here ! 

And not to ns, but to thy arm alone, 

Ascribe w e id I. Shaksp'vtrc, Hen. /■'. 

Akai’s i:m>. n. s. A phrase taken from boxing, in 
which the weaker man may overcome the stronger, 
if he can v k(‘ep him from closing. 

Such a one as can keep him at arm's end, need never wish 
for a better companion. Sidncif* Are >. t : a. 

For my sake be comfortable, hoU^Jcath awhile 1 r the arm: 
end. ¥ Shaks-peare, 

In llit* same seji.-e is usctl Htm’s Ic/tglh. 

Arai’s beach. ^ n.s. [8ux. eajiiii-jejieccv Oedinoi'.."] 
it 1 i in the sf retch or reacli of the arm. * 

To ARM. v. a. [arm-*, Ltit.J 

1. To iuniLsh with armour of defence, or weapons of 
olienre. 

And when Ahrain lictird that his brother was taken crptrve, 
he r/rwct/liis trained servant's, born iaAis own iiouse, three hun- 
dred and ei'iJ.teeii, spul ’pursued them unto Han. Genesis. 

True cohslIous honour is to fed no sin ; 

He’.; urnCd without, that’s innocent within. . Pope, 

2. To plate with that may add strength. 

^T§heir^v;^undcd steeds 

• Yerk out their armed heels at their dead masters. Shahpearc. 

3. To furnish i^to fit up : as, to arm a loadstone, is 
to case it with iron. 
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You must «rm$ 0 ur hook with the line in the inside of it. 

’ , Walton's Angler. 

Having wasted (he Oftllu.y I left off those tents, and dressed 
it with otliers armed with digestives. Wiseman's Surgery. 

4. To provide against. ‘ 

His servant, arm'd against such coverture, 

Reported unto all, that he was sure 

A noble gentleman of high regard. Spenser. 

To Arm. v. n t To Utkcj arms; to be fitted with 
arms. 

Think wc king Harry strong; 

And, princes, look you strongly arm to meet him. S/ml a pea re. 

ARM/t DAe^g n ' s * [^P an * a fleet of war, from the 
Lat. annnta , supplying classic the fleet.'] An 
armament for sea ; a Hect of war. It is often erro- 
neously spelt armada. B. Jonson writes it cor- 
rectly. • • 

In all tin? inirl-rurth seas was left no road 
Wherein the pagan hi* bold head untwines, • 

Spread was tilt' hu^armado ttidc and broad, 

From Venice, (Jones, : and towns which them confine?. Fairfax. 

So l»y u roaring tempest 011 the Hood, 

A whole armada of convicted sail 

lit scatter'd and disjoin’d Iroui fellowship. Sh.drpt i re. 

T could report more actions \et of weight # 

Out of this orb, as here of eighty-eight, 

Against the proud Armada,, stil’il by Spain 

The InvJiieihle, that coher'd al] the main. | 

h. Jons 07/, Masques al Court. 

At length resolv'd to assert the watery ball, 
lie 111 himself did whole armadas bring: * 

Him aged seaiueu might their master call. 

And chose for general, were lie not their king. Drydcn. 

ARMADl'LLO . n. s. [Spanish.] A four-footed 
animal of Brasil, as big as a cat, with ^ snout 
like a hog, a tail like a lizard, and feet like a 
hedge-hog. lie is armed all over with hard scales 
like armour, whence he takes his name, and retires 
under them like the tortoise. lie lives in holes, 
or in the water, being of the amphibious kind. 
Mis scales are of a bony or cartilaginous substance ; 
but they are easily pierced. This animal hides 
himself a third part of the year under ground. 
He feeds upon roots, sugar-canes, fruits, and 
j >011 1 try. When he is caught, he? draws up his 
lect and head to his belly, and rolls himself up 
in a ball, which the strongest hand cannot open : 
and he must he brought near the lire before he 
will shew his nose. His flc.di is white, fat, tender, 
and more delicate than that of a sucking pig. 

Tnvoitx. 

A'kmament.~} ,w 71. s^farmamenlum, Lat.] A force 
equipped for w ar, military or naval. 

So binall were her aimamenh, am! her councils thus divided. 

Mi m Bryant's Troy. 

9 He possessed neither such courage, nor such vigour and ac- 
tivity (>f mind, as to undertake in person the conduct of the 
armament. Bober l son . 

Armamf/ntauy. n. s . [ armamentarium , Lat.] An 
armoury ; a magazine or arsenal of warlike imple- 
ments. Did . 

A'rMan. 7 i. s. A confection for ^storing appetite in 
horses. . . Did. 

A'r mature. n. s. \jirmatvra y JLpt . ]# 

1. Armour; something to dofondtife body from hurt. 

Others should be armed with hard shells ; others with pric- 
kles; the rest that, have no such armature, should be endued 
with grqit swiftness and ucjrnieity. Bey on thy Creation. 

VOI,. I. ' 
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2 . Offensive weapons ; less properly. 

I'he double armature i, :i more destructive engine than thr 
tumultuary weapon. Decay of Fifty. 

A'hmed. ad}. [In heraldry.] Is used in respect of 
beasts mid birds of prey, wh.cn their 'teeth, horns, 
feet, beak, talons, or tusks, are of a different colour 
from the rest; a*-, he bears a cock or a falcon armed 9 
or. Chambx rs. 

A'umed Chair.' j v v. s. [from armed, and chair, Dr. 
Johnson says; but it is usually called, 1 believe, 
an arm-chair. So we say, an tlhuir-chair.] An 
elbow-chair, or a chair with rests for the arms. 

Armenian Bolt. n. s. A fatty medicinal Kind of 
earth, of a pale reddish colour, which takes its name 
from the country of Arnfbniu. 

• .» ■«* 1’ 

Akme'ni \.v Shnir. n. s. A mineral stone or ourth 
of a blue colour, spotted witii given, bhid., :u:d 
yellow; anciently brought onh ffon^Armeni.u hue 
now found in (JeriKiuA, and tiiv Tyrol. It hears 
a near resqnhlnmv*to l.ipi* lazuli, from which it. 
seems only to differ in degree of it.n&flrhy ; it being 
softer, and speckled with green instead of gold. 

• Chambers. 

Armf/ntal. ^ udj. [ armenlulis , or annenlinu >, Lat.] 

A'kmentinf.. 3 Belonging to a dro\c or herd of cattle. 

• Did. 

Arm i:\tosf.. udj. \ urmcntosus. Lat.] Abounding with 

cattle. * Dirt. 

A'rmi-tl.# n. s. [from arm and full. The Danes 
have also unn fluid. This an old English sub- 
stantive, which neither Dr. Johnson, nor subse- 
quent lexicographers, have thought worthy of no- 
tice.] What the arm ean hold. 

*T» not the wealth of Plums, nor the gold 
Loekt in the heart of earth, can buy mvay 
This armful from me ; this had been a random 
To have redeem'd the great Augustus Osar, 

Had he been taken* Bcaum. and FI. Philaster , iv. i, 

lie comes so lazily on in a simile, with his a armfutl of 
weeds," and demeans himself in the dull expression so like 
a dough-kneaded tiling. Milton , ApoL for Smectymnuus, 

Lei that happy soul hold last 

Her heavenly armful. Crashaw's Poem*, p.59, 

A' rm gaunt, adj. [from arm anil gaunt.] Slender as 
the arm. 

So he nodded, • I 

And soberly did mount an t trmgaunt steed. Shaksprate, 

A'fiMHpLE. 11. s. [from ann and hole.] The cavity 
under tfie shoulder. 

Tickling is most in the soles of the feet, and under the arm* 
holes, and on the -ides. The cause b the thinness of the skin 
in those part*, joined with the rareness of being touched there. 

Bacon, Xaf . Hist. 

Armi'gerous. adj. [from armiger , Lat. an armory* 
bearer.] Bearing arms. 

A'fl mux ary* adj. [from arm ilia, Lat. a bracelet. 
Resembling a bracelet. 

When the circle? of the mundane Sphere are supposed to be 
described ou the convex surface of n sphere, which )s hollow 
within, and, after this, you imagine all parts of the sphere’* sur- 
face to be cut away, except those parts oh which such circles 
are described ; then that sphere is called an ar miliary sphere, 
because it appear'* in the form of several circular rings, or 
bracelets, put together in 11 due position. 

Harris's Description of the (lilies. 
A'rmillated. adj. [armillatus, Lat.} Having brace- 
lets. Diet. 
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A'rmings. //. s. [in a ship.] The same with waste 
clothes, being clothes hung about the outside of 
the ship’s tipper works fore and aft, and before the 
cubbrige heads. Some are also luing round the 
tops, called top awnings. Chambers. 

Armi'nian.# n. s . He who supports the , tenets of 

Arminius. 

The Armmian may be tempted to trust too much to himself, 
and too little to God. Burnet on the Articles, , Art. 17. 

I am not, nor would be, accounted willingly Anninum , 
Calvinist, or Lutheran, (name# of division,) but a Christian. 
For my faith was never taught by the doctrine of men. 

J 1 fountain's Appeal to Ceesar, p. 10. 
Armenian# adj. Relating to the .sect or doctrine 
of Arminius. 

He that lias looked into controversy, and especially those 
two, which arc now the most considerable, the Arminian, and 
the Sonniaii. South , Sermons , ix. 315. 

Armi'niamsm.* 7 i. s. The tenets of Arminius. 

For Armuiianism , 1 must and do protest before God and 
his angels, the time is > ct to come that I ever read [a] word in 
Arminius. Mounta&u's Appeal to Crrsar, p. ji. 

Ltuul, Neil, ^lontagn, and other bishops were all supposed 
to Ik? tainted with Anninianism . Hume, Hist of England. 

lie [Bishop Hall] soon became eminent in the theology of 
those times, preached against predestination before prince 
Henry with unrivalled applause, and discussed the doctrines 
of Arminianism in voluminous dissertations. 

Warton , Hist. Eng. Poet. iv. 2. 
Armi'potknce. h.s. [from anna, arms, and potent ia 9 
power, Latin.] Power in war. 

Armi'potent. adj. [armipotens, Lat.] Powerful in 
arms J mighty in war. 

The maniiold linguist, and the omnipotent soldier. 

0 Shakspenrr. 

For if our God the Lord annipotaU, 

Those armed angels in our aid down send. 

That were at JDathan to his prophet sent. 

Thou wilt come down with them. Fairfax. 

Beneath the lowering brow, and on a bent, 

The temple stood of Mars ar impotent. Dry do/. 

Armi'sonous. adj. [ar?nisonu $ 9 Lat.] Rustling with 
armour. 

A'rmistice.'I* 71. s. [armistitium, Lat.] A short truce; 
a cessation of arms for si short tune. 

Many reasons of prudence might incline the king of England 
to think this armistice more desirable than a continuance of 
the war. Lyttelton. 

A'rM^ss.* adj. [from arm and less."] 
t. Without atvarm. ♦ 

On a wal . this king hr* cyen cast, 

And saw an hand armies, that wrote full fast. 

Chaucer, Monk's Tale. 

2, Without weapons or arms. 

Truth laughs at death. 

And terrifies the killer more than killM : 

Integrity thus armless seeks her foes, 

And never needs the target, nor the sword, 

Bow, nor envenom’d shafts. 

Beaum. and FI. Queen of Corinth , iv. 3. 
Next, we reave thy sword, 

■ And give thee armless to thy enemies. 

Beaum. and FI. Knight of Malta, v. a. 
They of the religion, arc now townless and armless. 

Howell) Instruct, jor For . Travel , p. 116. 
The king of Morocco, and others with muuro y — suddenly 
invaded Spain, lying armless and open ; ana so conquered it. 

Howell, Letters, i. 3. 

A'rmlet. it. s. [from arm .] 

1. A little arm ; as, an armlet of the sea. 

2 . A piece of armour for the arm. 

3. A bracelet for the arm. 

And, when she takes thy hand, and doth seem kind. 

Doth search what rings and armlets she can find. Donne. 
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Every nymph of tlic flood her trewes railing. 

Throws off her armlet of pearl in % piain. Ilrylcn. 

A'hmo'niac. n. s. [errojieoiwly bo written for ammo- 
niac.'] A sort of volatile Bait. See Ammoniac. 

A'RMonEH.’f* n. s. [anumer* Fr.] It is usually 
written armourer . 

1. lie that makes armour, or weapons. 

Now thrive the armourers , and honour’s thought- , 
Reigns solely in the breast of every man. Sha&tpcarr. 

The armourers make their steel more tough and pliant, bv 
aspersion of water and juice of herbs. Bacon . 

The whole division that to Mars pertains, 

All trades of death that deal 111 steel for gains y 
Were there: The butcher, armorer , ana smith. 

Who forges sharpen’d fauchions, or the scythe. Dryden. 

When armorers temper in the ford 
The kccn-edg’d pole-ax, or the shining sword. 

The red-hvt metal hisses in the lake. Pojjc. 

2. lie that dresses another in armour. 

The armourers accomplishing the knights, 

With busy hammers dosing rhets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. Shakxpcnre. 

The morning he was to join buttle with Harold, his armorer 
put on his backpiccc before, and his breastplate behind. 

n Camden . 

ARMo'lUAL.-f' adj. [armorial, Fr.] 

1. Belonging to the arms or escutcheon of a family, 
as ensigns armorial 

These five cinques, or these 25 round spots, which in arms 
do signify numbers, us some writers have observed, have not 
been only imprinted upon their altars, but being (as it is 
probable) from thence derived, have been accounted a 
symbolical device and made armorial. 

Potter on the Numb. 666. p. 176. 

It is not even from domesday-book, pedigrees in the heralds’ 
office/* armorial bearings, &c. that this controversy is to lie 
finally and effectually adjusted. Warton, Enq. Bowl. p. 124. 

2. Simply, belonging to armour. Cbtgrave . 

Armo'rjoan.# adj. Relating to Armorica or Basse 
Bretagne, now Britany. 

Mr. Lliwyd says he has "thoughts to pass from Cornwall 
into Bretagne in France, in order to pick up the remains of 
the Annorican dialect. 

I jftters, (Bp. Nhatson to Charletl ,) i, J15. 

An ingenious French antiquary supposes, that the com- 
munications of the Annoricans with the Cornish had chiefly 
contributed to give a roughness or rather hardness to the 
romance or French language in sonic of the provinces, 
towards the eleventh century, which was not before discernible. 

Warton, Hist, of Eng. Port. i. Diss. 1. 

Armo'rick.# adj. Armorican, 

What resounds 

In fable or c romance of Uther’s son, 

Begirt witli British and Armorick knights. Milton, P. L. i. 381. 

The Armorick language now spoken in Britany, is a dialect 
of the Welsh; and so strong a resemblance still subsists 
between the two languages, that, in our late conquest of 
BelleUle, such of our soldiers as were natives of Wales were 
understood by the peasantry. Warton, Hist. EngJPoel . i. Diss. 1. 

A'rmorist. n. s. [from armour .] A pOTbn skilled in 
heraldry. £>/c/. 

A'rmojiy.'{~ 71. s. [old Fr. armoirie. Span, arirtetia, 
L. Lat. armarium, .] Usually written armoury . 

1. The place in which arms are reposited for use. 

The swor&. 

Of Michael, from the armoury of- God, 

Was giv’n him temper’d so, that neither keep, 

Nor solid, -might resist that edge. Milton, P. L. 

With plain heroick ipagnitutfe- of mind,. 

And celestial vigour arniM, 

1 > Their armouries and magamnes contemns Milton , S . A. 

Let a pian consider these virtues, with the contrary sins, and 
then, as out of a full armory, or mogasiue, let him furnish his 
conscience with texts of scripture... * South. 
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*. Armour; arittk of defence. 

... Nkh at hand 

Celestial Utmoury, shields; helms, and spears, 4 # 

Hung high, with diamond flaming, and with gold. Milton , P. L. 
3. Ensigns armorial. , ; 

Well worthy be you of that armory , 

Wherein you have great glory won this day. Spenser , F. Q. 

Your great grandfather, Henry the Seventh, (whether more 
valiant, or fortunate, I know not,) being almost at once an exile 
and a conqueroi 1 , united, bv the marriage of Elizabeth of York, 
the white jrosc and the red, the armories of two very powerful 
families. Sir II. Wotton , Pancgyr . to K. C’A. /. 

A'rmour.^ w. s. [aruwrc, Fr. armatura , Lat.] De- 
fensive arms; a word not frequent in the plural 
number. 

Your friends are up, and buckle on their armour . Shakspcarc. 

That they might not go nuked among their enemies, the 
only armour that Christ allows them, is prudence aud inno- 
cence. South. 


We’ll want no mistresses, 

Coed »words, and good stroyg armours ! * 

Beau m. and FI. Knight of Malta , ii. 5. 

Armour-bearer. n.s. [from armour and dear.'] lie 
that carries the armour of another. 

His armour-bearer first, and next he kill’d 
Ilis charioteer. Dry den. 

A'kmpit. n. s. [from arm and pit.] The hollow place 
under the shouldef. I 

The handles to these gouges are made so long, that the han- 
dle may reach under the armpit of the workman. M 0x011. 

Others hold their plute under the left armpit, the best 
situation for keeping it warm. Swift. 


Arms. n. s. Without the singular number, [arma, Lat.] 
t. Weapons of offence, or armour of defence. 

Those arms which Mars before % 

Had giv’n the vanquish'd, now the victor bore. Pope. 

2 . A state of hostility. 

Sir Edward Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 

With man) more confed’ rates, are in arms. Shakspearr. 

3. War in general. 

Arms and the uinn I sing. Dry den. 

Him Paris follow’d to the dire alarms, 

Both breathing slaughter, both resolv'd in arms. Pope . 

4. Action ; the act of taking arms. 

Up rose the victor angels, and to arms 

The matin trumpe t sung. Milton . 

And seas and rocks and skies rebound, 

To arms, to arms, to arms ! Pope. 

5. The ensigns armorial of a family. 

A'iimy. n. s. [armce, Fr.] 

1. A collection of mined men, obliged to obey one 


man. # Locke. 

Number itself importeth not much in armies, where the peo- 
ple are of weak courage. Paeon. 

The meanest soldier, that has fought often in an army , has 
a truer knowledge of War, than he that has writ whole volume^ 
but never was in unv battle. South . 

The Tuscan leaders, and their army sing, 

Which folldtyM great -/Eneas to the war; " 

TIpcir arms, their numbers, and their names declare. Drydcn. 

2 . A great number. 

The fool hath planted in his memory nn army of good words. 

1 Sha/ispearc, Merchant of Venice. 

Arna'tto.# I n. s. A vegetable production of tlie 
Arno'tto. 3 West Indies. 

Arnotlo dyeth of itself an orange-colour, is used with pot- 
ashes upon silk, linen, and cottons, but not upon cloth, as being 
not apt to penetrate into a thick substance. 

Sir fr. Petty, in Sprats Hitt, oft ha Royal Society \ p.299. 

Amatto is mixed up by the Spanish Americans with their 
chocolate, to which it gives, in their opinion, 1 an elegiyit 
tincture and great medicinal virtue. They suppose that it 
strengthens the atomaeh, stops fluxes, ftnd abates febrile 
symptoms; but its priaaipal consumption is among painters 


and dyers. It is sometimes used by the Dutch farmer?, to jive 
a richness of colour to their butter : and very small quantities 
of it are said to be applied in the same manner in the English 
dairies. Guthrie's Geography. 

Aroint. See Aroynt. 

AROMA.* n. s. [Gr. olgufj tot, Fr. arSme.] Used 
by some writers for myrrh ; and in chymistry, sig- 
nifies the odorant principle, the volatile spirit, of 
plants. 

Aroma'tical. tulj. [from aromatick.] Spicy; frag- 
rant; high scented* 

All things that are hot and aramalical do preserve liquors or 
powders. Macon. 

Volatile oils refresh the animal spirits, but likewise are en- 
dued with all the bad qualities of such substances, producing 
all the effects of an oily and aromatical acrimony. ArbuUnwt. 
Aroma'tick.^ adj. [Fr. t tromatiqne.] 
j. Spicy.* 

Amidst whole heaps of spices lights a hall. 

And now their odours arnrd against them fly : 

Some preciously by shnttcr’d porcelain fall. 

And some by aromatic/c splinters die. Dryden. 

2. Fragrant ; strong scented. 

Or quick effluvia darting through the brdfo. 

Die of a rose in aromatick pain. Pope. 

Arom a'ticks. 11. s. Spices. 

They were furnished for exchange of theft aromatirks , and 
other proper commodities. Ralegh. 

Aromatiza'tion. 11. s. [from aromatize.'] The min- 
gling of a due proportion of aromatick spices or 
drugs with any medicine. 

To Auo'matize.'J- v. a. [Fr. afomatizer.] 

1. To scent with spices; to impregnate with spices. 

Drink the first cup at supper hot, and half an hour before 
supper something hot and aromatized . liaeon. 

2. J o scent ; to perfume. 

Unto converted Jews no man imputeth this unsavoury odour, 
as though aromatized by their conversion. Brown . 

Aro'matjzer.# 11. s. [from the verb.] That which 
gives spicy quality. 

Of other strewing*, and aromatizers, to enrich our sal lets, we 
have already spoken. Evelyn . 

Aro'se. Hie preterite of the vprb arise. Sec 
Arise. 

Aro'i’ND. adv. [from a and round .] 

1. In a circle. 

lie shall extend his propagated sway. 

Where Atlas turns the rowling heav’ns around , 

And his broad shoulders with their lights a m crowd'd. Dryden . 

2. On every side. • \ 

And all above was sky, and ocean nil around. Dryden. 
Auo'und. prep. About; encircling, so as to en- 
compass. 

From young lulus head 
A lambent flame arose, w hich gentlv spread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed. Dryden. 

To Aro'use. r. a. [from a and rouse.] 

1. To wake from sleep. 

How loud howling wolves arouse the jndes, 

That drag the tragic melancholy night. Shaktpeare. 

2 . To raise up ; to excite. 

But absent, what fnntastick woes spous'd 
Rage in each thought, by restless musing fed, 

Chill the warm cheek, and blast the bloom of life. Thomson. 
Ano'w.'f' adv. [Formerly written on rent. Spenser 
writes arevc, Fr. me, Goth, rud, line or order. See 
Row.] 

1. In a row; with the breasts all bearing against the 
same line. 

Then some green gowns are by the lasses worn 
In chastest plays, till home they walk arout. Sidney. 

FFl 
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But niiii j ■.'if. 1 i.xiv m>Ikt ami m»»rc slow. 

And (unit}, r anh in rank, they rode nrotv. Drydcn . 

-• Sii( , tv^i\i*ly ; in order ; ’one after another. 

My r and his man are both broke loose, 

IkvU'ii the JQanU aru.c, and bound the doctor. 

Shahs pern ( . Comedy of Rrrours . 

1 iiree da\:. armr. to pass the open * el. 

Mir. for . ! /V._; /\7 rales, p. ; 2 r . 

Alto vxr.f adv. [Tins word, Dr. Johnson snys, js 
ol uncertain ciwtuuogy ; and he offers none. lYr- 
hups it may l)e referred to the old Fr. ndgner, (from 
the Lat. arerrutua, or erin/'ico,) to pare, to clip; am! 
figuratively, tokeip under, to hinder iVom ridng, to 
disarm. See Cotgmvo in YY. n*ign r, and natgurr; 
a very proper meaning to be .used (as the word is 
used) iu exorcising a w itch ; that is, be thou dis- 
armed, be thou kept aifder, stand off] # 15e gone: 
away : a word of e\|v! ion, or avoiding. 

Sniur Witlinld tootl'd tii rice tlu* wold. 

He met the night -mare, and her niue fold, 

Mid her alight, and her troth plight. 

And < iroy/ii thee, witch, 'irot/nl thee ! Shaksprarc , AT. Lear. 

ARP1] GGf () A r& n.s. [I till.] In imwck, the distinct *| 
sound of the notes of an insiiumcntul chord, plainly 
heard in succession, accompanying the voice. 

The funeral aong — was sung in recitative over hi- grave h\ 
ft raearaide, or rhapsodist, who occasionally sustained his \01ce 
wdh arpeggios swept over the string of the harp. 

Watin* s Hist. Meat, of the Irish BariL, p. r 7. 

Amiri;nrSA'J)E.* n. s. [Fr. Existing in old Fr. 
under a very different meaning, that of l hr Awl of 
an arqucbtise ; but perhaps formed, in consequence 
of being applied to wounds made by that weapon.] 

A distilled water, applied to a bruise or wound. 

You will find a letter from iny d-tor to thank von for the 
arqnebusndc water, which von sent her. Cher la fn Id. 

A'RgUKBrsE.'^ n. s. [Fr. spelt falsely hntynvbus y. 
When guns were first used, a b<»w was joined to 
the same stock which served for the rnusqurt, and 
thence it was culled by Menage amthugio.] A hand 
gun. It seems to have anciently meant much the 
same as our carabine, or fusee. f 

A hnrquthusC) or ordnance, will be farther heard from the 
mouth of the piece, than backwards or on the sides. Huron. 

A'ltQL TiBUsiiJt. a. s. [from arquebusef] A soldier 
armed with an arrpichiisc. 

He compassed them in with fiftc cn thousand arquebusiers, 
whomvhejiad brought with him well appointed. Knollt s. 

A'nu.# v. .f. [Dan. a.\ Sued. arr, Sax. ajijm.] A 
mark or seam, made by a flesh-wound ; a cicatrice. 
Used in Cumberland, and other northern counties. 

The healen plaistcr cas’d the painful sair, * 

The arr indeed remains, but naething mair. 

V Relplis Poems, p. 2. 

A'rra.^ n. s. [Lat. arr ha or arraf] A pledge. Not 
now in use. 

By hi* spirite hath God grafted us into his Christ, as the 
hraiinches are into the true vine, by whose sap, even his sayd 
spirite, vve have not oneiy our*urra and earnest penny of his 
mured covenant, but also arc set so sure into cternall hfe, 
that it ii impossible for sinne, satun, flesh, or whatsoever, to 
condemne us. • 

AnMrs'm on the Hymn It mend lux, (1573) p. 4.!). 

A'rkack, O'kiiaoi, or (T k rage. ik $. One of the 
quickest plants both in coming up and running to 
seed. Its leaves are very good in pottage. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Arba'ck, or AuA'cK.'f'* n. ,<r. The word arack is an 
Indian name for strong waters of all, kinds; for they 
call our spirits aud brandy English arack. liut 
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what we understand by the nameWci, is no ether 
than a spirit procured bydliafillation from a vege- 
1 table juice called toddy, which flow$ by incision out 
of the cocoa-nut tree. ,/’*•/. Chambers. 

I send this to be better known for choice of china, tea, 
amici , and other Indian goods. Spectator. 

Many persons drink a spirituous liquor, arralci, which the 
Tartar mountaineers distil irom plums, sloes, dog-bem69, elder- 
berries, ami wild-grapes. Pallas , Travels in the Crimea . 

Arka'cr-puncii.^ n. s. The liquor called punch, 
composed, in a great degree, of arrack. See 

IV nth. y 

Jle gets drunk with arrack-punch, staggers home at three in 
the morning, quarrels with the watch, and breaks lamps. 

Dr. Wart on*s Work x, p. 186. 

They treated me with port-f/ine and arrack-punch ; and now 
and then, when they had drank so much as hardly to distinguish 
wine Truin' water, they would conclude w r ith aJ)oltlc or two of 
rlaret. Graved* Recollection of Shemtonc , p. 16. 

To AKIFATGN.*^ v.a. [Dr. Johnson derives this 
word, inaccurately, from the Fr. arranger, to set in 
order. Lt is from the old Fr. arraigner , imp&rer, 
uppeler on justice, solliciter un jugement, assignor. 

V . Lacombe and Roquefort. Ami arrainicr , from 
the low Lnt. arrainarc , citer devanl un tribunal.] 

1 . To set a thing in order, or in its place. One is 
said arraign a writ in a county, that fits il for 
trial before the justices of the circuit. A prisoner 
is .said to be arraigned \ where he is indicted and 
brought forth to his trial. C<ml. 

Summon a session, that w e may arraign 
Our most disloyal ladv ; for as she hath 
Been publickly licensed, so shall she have 
A jiisthmd open trial. Shttkspcarc. 

z. 'To accuse; to charge with faults in goneuil, as in 
controversy, in a satire. 

Reverse of nature ! shall such copies then 
Arraign the originals of Muro’-* pen t* Rosromruou. 

He that thinks a man to the ground, will quickly endeavour 
to lay him there : for while he* despises him, lit* arraigns and 
condemns him in his heart. South . 

3. It has /<» before the fault. 

My own enemies J shall never answer; and if your lordship 
has any, they will not arraign you y<»* want of knowledge. 

Dryden , Dedication to the JEncid. 

Arra'ignmf.nt.^ iks. [old Fr. araisnment.'] The 
act of arraigning; an accusation; a charge. 

In the sixth satire, which seems only tin arraiunmnd of the 
whole, sex, there is a latent admonition to avoid ill women. 

„ Drydt n. 

The night thou [O blessed Saviour] hailst spent in watching, 
in prayer, in agony, in thy conveyance from the garden to 
Jerusalem; from Annas to Cuiphas, from Caiphas to Pilate; 
in thy restless answers, in hufletings, and stripes; the day, in 
arraignments, in haling from place to place, iu scourging*, in 
stripfiing, in robing and disrobing, in bleeding, in tugging under 
thy cross, in wo utulings and distension, in pain tind passion. 

lip . Hall, Contemplations . The Cno 'tfisni n. 

AnRAi'MKNT/fc n.s. [from array. This should bo 
the proper word for raiment , according to 

Dr. Johnson ; who, however, seems not to have 
known the existence of arraiment. See Kaiment.] 
Clothing ; dress. 

For their taste they must have weekly fish, herbs, and fruits, 
brought wett-mgh from til! places in Italy; for their clothing, 
the softest ar raiments [that] can be had. 

Sheldon* s Miracles of Antichrist, p.176. 
( Is my condition worse than sheep ordained for slaughter, 
that crop the springing grass, clothed warm in Sort arraymcvl , 
purchased without their providence or pains ? 

Quarles, Judg . and Mer. The Slothful Man . 
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A'rrand.* n. sir [Sax. nejienb, Dan. arend.] The 
old wonjrfor errand; message; so written by Chau- 
cer, and riot disused in. the time of Milton. 

Such may be said Co go out upon such an arrand. 

Howell, Instruct, for For. Travel, p. 187. 

To ARRA'NGE. v. a. [arranger, Fr.] To put in 
the proper orderdbr any purpose. 

I chanc’d this day 

To see two knigfits in travel dn my way, 

(A soriy sight !) arrang'd in battle new. Spenser, F . Q. 

How effectually are its muscular fibres arranged , and with 
what judgment are its columns and furrows disposed ! Cheyne . 

To Arra'nge*. v*n. 

We cannot arrange with our enemy in the present conjunc- 
ture, without abandoning the interest of mankind. 

9 Burke's Two Letters , p. 14. 

Arrangement. n. s. [Fr. arrangement .] The act 
of puttingfin proper order ; the state of* being put 
in order. v 4 

There is a proper arranget^etil of the parts in elastick bodies, 
which may be facilitated by use. Cheyne. 

Nor think thou sccst a wild disorder there; 

Through this illustrious chaos to the sight, 

Arrangement neat and chastest order reign. 

Young, A fight Th . 9. 

In my new arrangement, I ought to have placed this piece 
under the Translations. 

War ton's Xotes on MiUon's SmaUer Poems . 

lie views the piles of fall’ll Perscpolis 
Tn deep arrangement hide the darksome plain. 

Wort on's Pleasures of Melancholy 

Ahra'nc.er.# n. s. [from arrange.'} He who plans 
or contrives. 

Non* 1 of the list -makers, the assemblers of the mob, the 
director j and arrangers, have been convicted. 

Riulce , Reflections oh the Ea editions in 1780. 

AN kant.'}" nt/j. [A word of uncertain etymology, 
but probably from errant , which being at fir>t ap- 
plied in its proper signification to vagabonds, as an 
errant or arrant rogue, that is, a rambling rogue, 
lost, in time, its original signification, and being by 
its use understood to imply something bad, was ap- 
plied at large to any thing that was mentioned with 
hatred or contempt. Butler says, as Mr. Malone 
observes, that it comes from a r renter, Fr, (pro- 
nounced a? ranter,) “to let out for rent or hire;” 
and so an at rani knave or whore is such a one as 
is hired to be naught. Eng. Grain, qto. 1633, P* 2 * 
of Index. To this etymology I do not accede, but 
think with I)r. Johnson that it is a corruption of 
errant or errand ; and the examples which I add, 
of errand , in this sense, are 011 our side.] 

1 . BaiLin a high degree. 

Country folks, who hallooed and hooted after me, as at the 
arrantest coward that ever b hewed his shoulders to the enemy . 

*■' . Sidney . 

A vain fool grows forty times an arranter sot than before. 

L* Estrange. 

And let him every deity adore. 

If his new bride prove not an arrant whore. Dry den . 

He [the devil] makes all his subjects errand vassals, yea 
chained slaves. Bp. Hall's Remains, p.25. 

That they were a company of errand hypocrites we have 
little cause to doubt, because our blessed Saviour, who know 
their very thoughts, calls them [the Scribes and. Pharisees] so 
even to their faces. 

Ashcton, Scrm. at Gutidhafl Chapel, 1673, p. 11. 

2. Applied to things. 

Your justification is but a miserable shifting off those tetti- 

. monies of the aucientcst fathers alleged against you, and the 
authority of some synodal canons, which arc now arhmt to 11s. 

Milton , Aniiiiad . on 2 km , Defence. 
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ANrantj.y. adv. [from arrant .] Corruptly; shame- 
fully. 

Funeral tears are us arrant! y hired out as mourning clokcs. 

L' Estrange. 

AN R as. 'I' n. s. [from Arras , a town in Artois, where 
hangings arc woven.] Tapestry ; hangings woven 
with images. Not often found in the plural 
number. 

Thence to the hall, which was on every side 
With rich array and costly arras • light. Spm ;cr, F. Q. 

He’s going to his mother^ cluvt ; 

Behind the arras I’ll convey myself. 

To hear the process. * Shed sp?are. 

As he shall pasj the gallerie s, I’ll place 
A guard behind the arras. ' Denham s Sophy. 

1 have of yore made many a scrambling meal 
In corners, behind arraxtes, off stairs. 

# Beaumont and FI. Woman Hater , iii. 4. 

ArraNght. v. a. [a word used by Spenser, in thepre- 
ter tense, of which I have not found the present, but 
suppose he derived arreach from arrucher , Fr.] 
Seized by violence. 

Ilis ambitious sons unto them twain 
Arraught the rule, and from their father drew. Spenser , F. Q. 

Arra'y.^ n. s. [array, Fr. arreo, Sp. arredo, Ital, 
from reye, Teut. order. It was adopted into the 
middle Latin, mille hominum atraiatorum, Knighton.] 

1. Order, chiefly of war. [So the Sax, eopabe means 
a cohort or legion.] 

The earl espying them scattered near the army, sent one to 
command them to their at ray. • Hayward. 

Wert thou sought to deeds, 

T hat might require the array of war, thy skill 
Of conduct would be suc h, that ail the world 
Could not sustain thy prowess. Milton , P. R. 

A general sets his army in array 
In vain, unless he fight and win the day. Denham. 

2. Dress. 

A rich throne, as bright as sunny dav. 

On which there sat most brave embellished 
With royal robes, and gorgeous array , 

A maiden queen. Spenser, F.Q. 

That women aflorn themselves in modest apparel, with 
slrame-faccdncss and sobriety ; not with broidered hair, or gold, 
or pearls, or costly array. j Tim. ii. 9. 

In this remembrance, Emily ere day 
Arose, and dress’d herself in rich array . Dry den. 

3. In law. Array, of the Fr. airay, i. e. ordo, the 

ranking or setting forth of a jury or inquest of men 
impannelled upon a dause. % Thenie i* ffie verb to 
array a ponnol, that is, to set forth one by another 
the men impannelled. Ccncrl. 

To ARRA'Y.'f* v.a. [arrayer, old Fr.] 

1. To put in order. Not much in use. 

His bar?:e was for him uraied. (lower, Con/. Am. 1 ). 8. 

2 . To deck; to dress; to adorn the person : with the 
particle with, or in. 

Deck thyself now with majesty and excellency, and array 
thyself with glory ami beauty. Job , xl. 10. 

Now went forth the morn, 

Such as in highest heaven, array'd in gold 

Empyreal. % Milton, P. L, 

One vest array'd the corps, uml one they spread 
O'er his clos’d eyes, and wrapp’d around Ida head. Dry dev. 

3. Inlaw. See Array in law. 

AM«A / YKKs.-f’ n. s. [old Fr, arraiottr, sergent do com- 
pagnie, lmirechal de catnp. j Officers who anciently 
hail the care of seeing the soldiers duly appointed 
in their armour. OfiveL 

AltltE'AR.'f* adv . [arriere, Fr, behind.] Behind. 
This is the primitive signification of the word, 
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which, though not now in use, seems to be retained 
bv Spenser. See Hear. 

To leave with speed Atlanta swift arrear. 

Through forests wild and unfrequented land, t * 

r o chase the lion, boar, or rugged bear. Spotter, F. Q. 

To be “ arrerc” to be behind w ith account or 
reckoning. Hulod, 

Ahre'ar.-}' n.s. 

J. That which remains behind unpaid, though due. 
Sec Arrearage. 

His boon is giv*n ; Ins knight has gain’d the day, 

But lost the prize ; til’ arrears are yet to pay. Dryden . 

If a tenant run away in arrear of some rent, the land re- 
mains; that euunot be carried away, or lo^t. Locke. 

It will comfort our grand-children, when they see a few rags 
filing up in Westminstcr-hall, which cost, an hundred millions 
whereof they arc paving the Ur rears, ami boasting as beugnrs 
do, that their grandfathers wore rich. ’ Sir ft. 

2 . Hie rear. See Arrieue. 

The first conics sometimes in the arreur. 

Howell, Instruct . for For . Travel , p. 74. 

Arkf/ahage.'i'* n. s. a word now little used. [Low 
Lat. areragium.] 

Arrearage is the remainder of an account, or a 
sum of money remaining in the hands of an ac- 
countant; or, more generally, any money unpaid 
at the due time, as arrearage 9 f rent. Cowl* 

Paget set forth the King of England’s title to his debts and 
pension from the French king ; with all arrearages. Hayward. 
He’ll grant the tribute, send the arrearages. Shnkspt are. 
The old arrearages under which that crown had long groan- 
ed, being defray ed, he Tiath brought Lunina to uphold and 
maintain herself. Howell , Vocal Forest, 

Arre'arance. 71 . s . The same with arrear. Sec 
Arrear. Did. 

To ARllE'CT.# v. a, [Lat .arrigo, part, arnrtus.] 
To raise or lift up. Obsolete. 

Arreet yngc my sight tpwarde the zodiakc, 

The signes xij for to benolde afane. Skelton, Foetus, p. 9. 

Akrf/ct .*adj. [Lat .atr edits.] Krected; figuratively, 
attentive. 

God speaks not to the idle and unconcerned hearer, but to 
the vigilant and arrect, lip. S mat ridge, Strut. p. g. 

Having large ears, perpetually exposed and arreet. 

Swift , Talc of a Tub , $11. 
Eager for the event, 

Around the beldame all arreet they hang. 

Each trembling heart with grateful terrors quell’d. 

• . Akenside, FI. of Ttnag. b. i. 

Arrenta'tion.^ 71. s. t [from' arr endue. Span, to iarm, 
or old Fr. arrmter , low Lat. arretulcire.] Is, in 
the forest law r , the licensing an owner of lauds in 
the forest, to inclose them w ith a low hedge ami 
small ditch, in consideration of a yearly rent. Did. 
ArrRPTi'tious.^ atlj. [arreptus, Lat.] 

1. Snatched away. 

2. [from ad and repo.] Crept in privily. 

3. Mad. [Lat. arreptitim.] 

. Mock oracles, and odd arrejHitiovs frontick extravagancies 
. Howell f Letters , iv. 43. 

Amie'st* 7 i. s. [from arrester , Fr. to stop.] 

i. In law. * 

A stop or stay ; as, a man apprehended for debt, 
is said to be arrested. To plead in arrest of judge- 
ment, is to shew cause why judgment should be 
stayed, though the verdict of the twelve be passed. 
To plead in arrest of taking the inquest upon the 
former issue, is to shew cause why an inquest should 
USS k^ 011 * An arres t i* a certain restraint of a 
’s person, depriving him of his own will, and 
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binding it to bedoraeW»edient to the will of the law, 
and may be called the Begintdng of imprisonment. 

; Cowcl. 

If 1 could ipeak so wisdfv under pin arrest, I woulil scad for 
my creditors; yet I had as aefhowUhc foppery of freedom, as 
the morality of imprisonment. *: Shakspeare. 

2. Any caption, seizurer bf the pei^on. 

To the rich umn, who had promised himself ease for many 
years, it was a sad arrest, thfit his soul wrs surprised the first 
night. - - Taylor. 

3. A stop. 

'11 ic stop and arrest of the air shewed), that the air hath 
little appetite of ascending. Bacon. 

AnrtEVr. n.s. [In horsemanship.] A mangey hu- 
mour between the ham and pastern of the hinder 
legs of a horse. r> Diet. 

To ARRM'ST. v. a. [cures ter, Fr. to st&p.] 

1 . To seize by a mandate from a court or officer of 
justice/ See Arrest. 

Good tidings, my Lord Hastings, for die which 
I (In arrest thee, traitor, of high treason. Shakspcare. 

There’s one ) under arrested, and carried to prison, was worth 
five thousand of you all. Skakspearc. 

2. To seize any thing bylaw. 

He hath enjoyed nothing of Ford’s but twenty pounds of 
money, which must be paid to Master Brook ; his horses are 
arrested for it. l Shakspcare. 

3. To seize ; to lay hands on; to detain by power. 

But when as Morpheus had with leaden maeo 
Arrested all that goodly company. Spenser , F. Q. i. iv. 44. 

Age itself, which, of all things in the world, will not be 
baffled or defied, shall begin to arrest, seize, and remifid us of 
our mortality. i South. 

4. To with-hold ; to binder. 

This defect of the English justice was die main impediment 
that did arrest and stop the course of the conquest. Davies . 

As often as my dogs with better speed 
Arrest her flight, is she to death decreed. Dryden. 

Nor could lier virtues, nor repeated vows 
Of thousand lovers, the relentless hand 

Of death arrest. Philips. 

5. To stop motion. 

To manifest the coagnlative power, we have arrested the 
fluidity of new milk, and turned it into a curdled substance. 

Boyle. 

6 . To obstruct ; to stop. 

Ascribing the causes of things to secret proprieties, hath 
arrested and laid asleep all true enquiry. Bacon. 

To A ltUE'T.# v. a. [old Fr. arrester, am ter ; low 
Liil. arret arc.] Obsolete; but frequent in Spenser. 
To assign; to allot; to decree. 

■ The charge, w hich God doth unto me arret , 

Of his dearc safety, I to thee commcml. 4 

Spdfkser, F. Q. ii. viii. S. 

But, after that, the judges did arret her . 

Unto the second best that lov’d her belter. Ib. F. iv. v. 2 l t 

Aiire't. n. s. [from the verb.] A decree. ^ 
AiiitEVfEiL^ adj. [arretatus, low Lat.] tic tlust is 
convened before a judge, and charged with a 
crime. It is used sometimes tor imputed or laid 
unto ; as* no folly may be arretted to one under age. 
Cowl. See To Arret. 

To Arui'de.^ v. a . [arrideo, Lat.] 

1 . To laugh at. 

2. To smite; to look pleasantly upon one. 

3. To please to content w it h delight; which 
Dr. Johnson ha9 not noticed. > this is the defini- 

' tion in our pld dictionaries, aud it agrees with the 
usage>of it by Ben Jonson; who, however, ridicules 
the word with much humbUr. 
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A pretty air; m general, I like jt well : hutm pmkular, 
your long die-uote did arpide>rm most. 

' 1 . ' JS. fornonj Cjptfh&$lX*veb. 

F. ’Fora heavens, liis humour or rides me exceedingly.' . 

C. Arridc* you? ^ - *'•'*.* 

F. Ay, pleases me^Spox bo haunted at the 

court, and at iny lodging with y$ur refined choice spirits, that 
it makes me clean of gpother garb* another sheaf, I know not 
•how ! I o&mop frame me to your harsh vulgar phrase, ’tis 
against Any genius! B. Jonsoq, Every Man out of his Humour . 
Arbi / £ius*j^& [French.] The last body of an army, 
for which we now use rear . 

The horsemen might issue forth without disturbance of the 
foot, and the avmit»guard without shufHing with the battail or 
arricrc. “ f Hayward . 

Arri'^rk BA^.f n* r. [Casscneuvc derives this word 
from atria'e and ban: Bam denotes the convening of 
the lioblcss^or vassals, who hold fees immediately 
of the.crpwi^and arriere , , those who only Tioltf of the 
king mediately. It is also written band . ] A general 
proclamation, by which thcKingof France 4 summons 
to the war all that hold of him, both liis own vassals 
or the noblesse, and the vassals of his vassals. 

•This sea being of too limited a surface to yield competent 
supply to 60 vast a region labouring universally under this 
calamity, nature seems distressed and reduced to her last 
shifts; and, when her common methods fail, summons (as it 
werej her arricrc hand to prevent, for ought we know, some sort 
of dissolution. Sir JP. Sheere, Disc, of the Medit. sSea, p. 26. 

Thus vice, the standard rear’d ; her arriere han 
Corruption call’d, and loud she gave the word. • 

Thomson, Castle of Indolence, ii. 30. 

Arri'ere fee, or fief. Is a tee dependant on a 
superiour one. These fees commenced, when dukes 
and counts, rendering their governments hereditary, 
distributed to their officers parts of the domains, 
and permitted those officers to gratify the soldiers 
under them, in the same manner. 

Arri'ere vassal. Tlie vassal of a vassal. Trevoux . 

Arm's ion. n,s m [arrisio, Lnt.] A smiling upon. 

Diet . 

Arrival, n. s. [from arrive.] The act of coming to 
any place; and, figuratively, the attainment of any 
purpose. 

How arc we changed, since we first saw the queen ? 

She, like the sun, does still the snmc appear. 

Bright as she was at her arrival here. Waller. 

The unravelling is the arrival of Ulysses upon his own inland. 

Broome, View of Epick Poetry . 

ArRi'vance. n. s. [from arrive*'] Company coming : 
not in use. # 

Every minute is expectancy 

Of more <trr*va?m^ Shakspeare. 

To A RRF VE. ^ v. n. [ttrrivcr, Fr. to come 011 shore.] 
I* To dwhe to any place by water. 

At length arriving on the banks of Nile, 

WearieAfirith length of ways, and worn with toil, 

Shp laid her down. Dryden. 

a. Td reach any place by travelling. «* 

When we were arrived upon the verge of his estate, we 
•topped at a little inn, to rest ourselves and our horses. 

rr% 1 . Sidney . 

3. To reach any point. 

The bounds of all body we have no difficulty to arrive at ; 
hit. When the wind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its pro- 
s'**- Locke. 

4. To gaiivany tluac, by progre«y ^approach. 

It is the highest fShi by despising die world to arrive at 
heaven.; thej^are b|ew«l who convert with GocL Taykr. 

The virtuous may know in speculation^ wtfat they could 
new Arrive at by frraetice,and avoid the snotes of the crafty. 

>'*'■ * Addison* 
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5. The thing at which we arrive iff always supposed to 
be good. 

6. To happen ; with to before the person or thing. 
This sense seems not proper, Dr. Johnson says: 
but oiir best authors use it. 

Happy ! to whom this glorious death arrives, 

More to be valued than a thousand lives. Waller. 

4 In the age of that poet, [JEschylus/) the Greek language wa» 
arrived to its full perfection. Dry den, Prcf. to Trail, and Cressida. 

Whether he that has these notions of repentance, is ever like 
to arrive to the truth of repentance, He, alone knows, who 
knows whether He will give such an ,.<ne another heart or no. 

South, Serin . vii. 126. 

To Arri've.# v. a. To reach. 

Ere wc could arrive the point propos’d. 

Shakspeare, Jtd. Cesar. 

Ere he arrive 

The happy isle. il Tilton, P . L . ii. 408. 

Lest a worse woe arrive him. Milton, Treat . of Civil Power. 

To Arro'jde. i>. a. [arrodo, Lat.] To gnaw or nibble. 

Diet. 

A'rrogance. n. s. [ drroganli p, Lat.] The act or 
A'rrogancy. 3 quality of taking much upon onc’fc 
self; that species of pride which consists in exor- 
bitant claims. 

Stanley, notwithstanding she’s your wjfe, 

And loves not me ; be you, good lord, assur’d. 

I hate not you for her proud arrogance. Shakspeare . 

Pride hath no other glass 
To shew itself but pride; for supple knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man’s fees. Shakspeare. 

Pride and arrogance , and the evil way, and the froward 
mouth do I hate. % Prop. viii. 13. 

Discoursing of matters dubious, and on any controvertible 
truths, we cannot, without arroaancy, entreat a credulity. 

* Broum,Vulg.Err. 

Humility it expresses by the stooping and bending of the 
head ; arrogance , when it is lifted, or, as we say, tossed up. 

Dry den, Dufresnoy. 

A'rrogant. arfj. [ mrogan, s 9 Lai.] Given to make 
exorbitant claims ; haughty : proud. 

Fcagh’s right unto that country which he claims, or the - Mg* 
niory therein, must be vain and arrogant. Spenser an, Ireland. 

An arrogant wajffof treating with other princes and states, iff 
natural to popular governments. Temple. 

A'rrogantly.^ adv. [from arrogant.] in an arro- 
gant manner. 

Not enterprising to run afore, and so, by their rashness, be- 
come the greatest hinderers of such things, as they more arro- 
gantfy than godly would seem, (by their own private authority) 
most hotly to set forward. • K. Edw. FI. Hfjunctivfis, Sp. p.16. 
Our poet inay • 

Himself admire the fortune of his play; 

And arrogantly , as his fellows do, 

Think* lie tv rites well, because he plea&es you. Dry den. 

Another, warm’d 

With high ambition, and conceit of prowess 
Inherent, arrogantly thus presum’d ; 

W'hat if this sword, full often drench’d in blood, 

Should now’ cleave sheer the execrable head 
Of Churchill. 4 rhWp*' 

A'rrogantness. n. s. [from arrogant.'] The same 
with arrogance ; which see. tyct* 

To ABROGATE, v. a. £anogo 9 Lat.] ckim 

vainly ; to exhibit unjust claims only prompted by 
pride. 

I intend to describe this battle fully, not to derogate any 
thing from one nation, or to arrogate to the other. Hayward. 

The popes arrogated unto thcMBclves, that, the empire was 
held of them in homage. Sir Walter Ralegh 

Who, not content - 
With fair equality, fraternal stjjje, ’ 

Will arrogate ^omiuion undeselVd, 

Over Ids brethren. , MiUvn. 
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Home never arrogated to herself any infallibility, but wlmt 
she pretended to lie founded upon Christ's promise. TUloUm 5 

Arroga'tiov.'}'' ik s. [from arrogate.'] A claiming 
in a proud unjust manned. Diet. 

Where selfness is extinguished, all manner of afflogdtion 
must of necessity he extinct. 

Afore* ft Song of the Soul, AVty, p. 372. 

A'rrogative.^ adj. [from arrogate. \ Claiming in 

an unjust manner. 

Mortification, not of the body, (for that is sufficiently insisted 
upon,) but of the ^tfpre spiritual arrogaHvr life of the soul, that 
subtil ascribing that to ourselves that is God’s, for all is God’s, 

* • - . More'* Song of the So «/, Xo/rs\ p. + 7 t. 

Arro'sion. ?t. s. [from ariosos. Lai.] A gnawing. Dit t. 
4^1 HOW. n. a. [apepe. Sax.] Hie pointed weapon 
Vhich is sliot from a bow. Darts are thrown by 
*the hand, but in poetry tiiev are confounded. 

I swciir to thcc by ( upid*> strongest how, * 

By his best arrow with the golden head. Shahs pare. 

Here were boys so desperately resolved, as to pull at nun n out 
of their flesh,. and deliver them to be shot again In tl»<- archers 
on theif side. Hay mini. 

A'rrowhead. ik s. [trom arrow and heath] A water 
plant,, so called from the resemblance of its leaves 
to the head of an arrow. Diet. 

A'RitowY.i' adj. [from <7 /roar.] 

1 . Consisting of arrows. 

tic saw' them in their forms of battte rang’d, 

How quick the> wheel’d, and flying, behind them shot 
Sharp sleet of arrowy slimv’r against the lace 
Of their pursuers, and o’ercame by flight. MU Uni. 

ft. Found'd like an arrpw. 

;Xhe lambent homage of his arrowy tongue, 

’ « Cowper. TV/v/, 1 ). 6. 

Aiwe. n. s. [eapjv, Saxt] The buttocks or hind part 
of an animal. 

To hang an Ausk. A vulgar phrase, signifying to he 
taAly, sluggish, or dilatory. 

, ?pr Hudibras wore but one spur. 

As wise ly knowing, could lie stir 
To active trot one side of *s horse, * 

The other w ould not hang an arse. IludtOras . 

Arse-foot. n. s. A kind of water Jowl, called also a 
didapper . Diet. 

A'ltSENAvn. 5. [arsenal? , ftak] A repository oi things 
requisite to war ; a magazine of military stores. 

I would have ft room lor the old Homan instrument** of war, 
^•whcreyoii might all the ancient military furniture, as it 

* might na^e been in an arsenal of old Home. Addison. 

Arse'njcal.. aftj. [firm iincTtiek.'] Containing arse- 

:X nick ; consisting of arsenick. 

An .hereditary consumption, or one engendered by arsenical 
fumes under ground, is incapable of cure. # Alar cry. 

There itr&ftrseniral, or other like noxious minerals lodged 
-JMufdfcieath. Woodward. 

A^i^|NlCK. n. s. [a?< 7 fWJMr.] A ponderous mineral 
«|fe«ince, volatile and uninflammable, which gives 
. R.yvfeitcness to metals in fusion, and proves a violent 
cbtrosiVe poison ; of whiefi there are three, sorts. 
Nhtiye or yellow arsqnich , called also auripigmentum 
or ' orpggicnt, is chiefly found in copper mines. 
White or crystalling arsenick is extracted from th% 

* native; kindly subliming it, with a proportion of sea 

wit, the quantity of crystalline arsenick) 

being mixed with any metal, absolutely destroys its 

* malleability; and a single grain will turn a pound 

of copper into a beautiful seeming silver, but with- 
out ductility. U edahcnick is a preparation of the 

white, txiade by a&ding|to it a mineral sulphur. ^ 

f v Chambei's. 

ro 
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* ArseniekJ&b very deattepai^on ; held.to the fire, it tunic* 
fu mes,' very v Woodward on Fbstjjs. 

hUJL iTer$$a 0 i$; Tiftt.] Anherb. 

It js isaful tlmt if a hindfal oFtttiftnqrt be mil undefthe saddle, 
upon ^tirecUorse** yrill m*kfc ifckSfravaile flpesh and 

dustily! Art of Simpgljfcfa > 8 . 

A'hson.# ik s. [Old £e$ 0 fkoii 9 a burning, ftpm arscr.'] 
Thu law expression for the criiwfe of lu*P^burmng, 

ART. n. s. [arte, Fr. ars y Lat.] i ; l;*\- 

1. r rhe power of doing someth inginot taugfc| by n^turh 

and instinct; as, to xoalk is natural, to rfdwcci&ftiv 
art. , , 

Art is properly ?u habitual kiiowlodgf^/f certain rules and 
maxim**, by which a man is governed amf directed in his actions. 

rX * South. 

nict with each grace of nnKirc and of ort^ r /’opr. 

Ev’n copious Drydr 11 wanted, or forgot, ‘‘\‘ l 

The Inst and greatest art, tlie/ic/ to blot. j Ibid. 

2. A science; as, th$ liberal or ft. ^ , y 

A As tflut respect the mind wore ever reputed nob|er tfym 
those that -i rvt* the body. JicnJoktot\. 

Wh.n did his pen on learning fix a brand, 

Or tail at arts he did not understand ? Dri/dcto. 

A trade. 

This observation is afTordcd 11s by the art of mkking stttar" 

Boyle. 

4. Artfulness; skill; dexterity. * " 

'I’lici Art of our necessities is strange, 

That can maKe wlo things pn ciotis, ^ Sfyafopcar& 

5. t'unnhig. 

More matter with less a, i. Shakspcare. 

6 . Speculation. 

I ha\ e as much of this in art a* you j 
But yet my nature could not Imre it s»o. ' *&hakspcdrc. 

Aim/ifiAi..^ adj. [from artery 9 and Fr. arterial .] 
That which relates to the artery ; that which is con- 
tained in the artery. 

Had not. the Maher wrought the springy frthic. 

The blood, defrauded of it.** nitrons food, 

Had tool’d and languish’d in the arterial road. Bfatkniore. 

As this mixture of blood and chyle passeth through the ar- 
terial tube, it is pressed by two contrary forces ;■ that of the 
heart driving it forward against the sides of the tube, and the 
elastick force of the air, pressing it on the opposite sides of 
those air-bladders; along the surface of which tiiisffrfrvip/tuhc 
creeps. * Arbuthnot. 

A rtf. mo tom v. 7 i. s. [Gi\ and rtp.\ x 9 to cut.] 

The operation of letting blood from the artery : a 
practice much in use among the French. 

A'RTERY. it. s. [arteria, Lat. from the Gr.] An artery 
is aconicitl canal, conveying tlie blood from the heart 
to all parts of the body. Each artery jj | composed 
of three coats; of which the fifflr . to be a 

threiui of fine blood vessels and nerves, fillSJjlburish- 
ing the coats of the artery ; the second i^iade up 
of circular, or rather spiral fibres, of whid|plicre are 
more or fewer strata, according to the bigness ofcthe 
artny. Tlf?se fibres have a Strong eMtstf®IVby 
which they contract themselves wit!f%>me tofee, 
when the power by which they have been stretched 
out ceases. The third ant( v iuiBO)st cMfeii} affine 

. transparent membrane, which keeps* the blood 
within itfi^ canal, that otherwise, "npon Uic dito&tion 
of an z7r/eiy,^w^uld casiUjf separate thespiiwfibrcs 
from one As the 

ihese coats gfow thftiner, Veins 

setan capillary 

arteries^, \ ^ - ■ Qt** f hQt* 



contractile 
,K *- being 



c, h h. '=» 
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‘most easy, but, for the 
Drydcn . 


The arteries ere elosthj 
force, byiirhich they -ffcilLi-.-. 
hincleredfMd going 

A'Knjgfc. aJj/T _ 

i . ‘ PttN^rmcd with art?^ 

, lie lo^oflfteae , w^qe: 

1. A piifQmtppt' natural. # 

3* Skilful;^ dexterous. 

4 fOl still Ipe sente, Ulysses, she rejoin’d, 

■' In useful draft successfully refin'd. 

Artful in speecfr^Jtoltibn, and in mind. Pope. 

A%iTFULLY^^fri^q^ artful .] With art} skilfully ; 

" dexterously. "* 4 i ’ 

TRcmtin rank : Honoria dliief in place. 

Was v’d to set her face, 

To frdftt the jgijket, and behold the chece. • Drydcn. 

Vijpe*is th#fl6tural growth of our corruption. How irre- 
sistibly. must it prevail, when the seeds of it arc artfully sown, 
. imd^fdu^riousiy cultivated?# Rogers. 

A'ntf fulness. n. s. [from artful.*] 

t. ' m 

•Conside/*with how much artfulness his hulk and situation is 
*»qntjrived* to have just matter to draw round Uim these massy 

Chcync. 

23^tganing. 

A^THni'^K.-f'- *> adjr [from ^arthritis, ami Ft. arthrl - 
AKTH1t|^k}|ir.. 5 tique.] 

X. Gouty ; relating to the gout. • 

| jiavelbrgotten whether I told you in my last a pretty late 
CX&rinient in arthritxcal pains. Sir H. H'ot ion’s Rem. p. 45 5. 

. 'frequent changes produce all the arlkritick diseases. 

W m . Arbuthnot. 

2., Relating to joints. % 

Serpents, worms, and leaches, though some want bones, and 
all extended articulations, vet have they arthritical analogies ; 
and by the motion of fibrous and rriuseulous pans, are able to 
make progression. Brown, Vnlg. Krr. 

All TifR I' 7 ? AS V . n.s, [J^plij, 1 from afS-fov, a joint.] 
Any distemper that affects the joints, but the gout 
particularly. Quincy. 

A'iiTlCHOKE.'f'' n. s. {artichault, Fr. artiskok , Dan. 
In JLombardy an artichoke is also articiocco ; and 
ciocco is a hair, which the choke certainly resembles.] 
This plant is very like the thistle, but hath large 
scaly heads shaped like the cone of the pine tree ; 
the bottom of each scale, as also at the bottom 
of $he flprets, is a thick fleshy eatable substance. 

* Miller. 

.. hove curled leaves, but cabbage ami cabbage let- 
double* leaves, one belonging to the stalk, 

\ or seed, but the artichoke. Baton. 

« contain a rich, nutritious, stimulating juice. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
of JerhsaUm.^ A species of sun flower, 
"bulbous, esculent roots, of a flavour not 
tosweet potatoes. ^ 

[It should be written arctick , from 
Northern*; under the bear. See Arc- 
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>uld* have waters like those bevond the artick 
sun wptild be. So degrees from them. Brawns? 

following example, it is, contmry to cus- 
he French mattite£and accented 
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& Methinks all climes should be alike. 

From tropirk e’en to pol eartique. Drydcn, JS 'put. 7 

A'RTIGLE. n. s. {articulus, Lat.] 

'f A part of sp^jch, as, the, an ; the man, an ox. 

2. A single clause of an occ&uni^ a particular part ol 
any pomplex thing. .... ^ ,, 

LaWs touching matters of order, ‘are changeable by the 
4P power of the church; articles concerning doctrine not so. 

Hooker. 

Have the Nummary of all our griefb, w 

When timeohalk&cive to shew in arliclM* Shahyeare. 

Many believe the artule of remission of riris, but believe it 
w ithout the Condition of repentance,. v We^Selicvc the article 
otherwise *han God intended it. Jtp« Taylor, Holt/ Living. 

All the precepts, promises, and threatening of tfi^ gospel 
will rise up in judgment against Us; knd the articles W # 
faith will be so many arltclcs of accusation ; t amd tfc#gre$t 
weight of our charge will b<f this. That we did not obey the 
gospel which we professed to believe ; that we made ©opfes- 

’ifckson. 


gospel which we professed to believe ; that we 
sion of the Christian faith, but lived like heathens. 

You have small reason to repine upon that artu&ofMfc, . 

' Swift. 

3. Terms k stipulations. v ■* t 

I eifibraec these conditions ; let us have articles between ^u#J 

Shakspearc. 

It would hgve gall’d his surly nature, ' ^v 

Which easily endures not article , ' 

Tying him to aught. • Shffkspearei 

4. Point of time ; exact *iine. 

If Cansfield had not/in that article of time, given them that 
brisk charge, by which other troops were ready, the kittgf him- 
self had been in danger. Clm cndon. 

To A'rticle. v. n. [from the noun arficle.] t $f£o sti- 
pulate; to make terms. • 

Such in love’s warfare is my case, T . 1 ^ 

I may not article for grace. 

Having put love at last to shew th*s face. DfXtfbi 

He hod not infringed the least tittle of what was Qrtjqfapd, 
that they aimed at one mark, and their ends were conedptrick. 

Howell , Pqjpjjfor. 

If it be said, God chose the successor, that is manifestly'not 
so in the story of Jephtha, where he articled with the pti$pld£ v 
and they made him judge over them. Locke* 

To A'rticle. v. a. To draw up in particular articles. 

He, whose life .sarms fair, yet if all Ills errours and follies 
were articled against him, the man would seem vicious apu 
inferable. Bp. Taylor , Ride of living holy. 

An n'cn.AR. ad], {articular is, Lat.] Belonging to 
the joints. In medicine, an epithet applied t#a 
disease, which more immediately ini^sts the joints* 
Thus the gout is called morbm articula^is.^ * v / 

A RTi'cri.AKLY.# adv. [from #rticulat*] Sounding 
every syllable, and staying at every point, i. 

lfHlotf. 

ARTr'cuLA^r:.^ adj. [from articulus 9 Lat.] * v 

1. Distinct; divided, -as the parts of a limb -a*e 
videil by joints; not continued in one tonfy'a^ of* 
ticidatc sounds; that is, sounds varied and AfmJjNl - 
at proper pauses, in opposition <te the voh^ a £M*\ 
malsj which adnut up such variety. Aw^ticglMPr 
pronunciation, a manner of sjieaking clear 
ii net, in which one sound is not contV>i^|^d w8h 

*** another, r •' „ v > 

In .speaking under water, when, the vfljw 
extrtMne exility, yet the articulate 6QUfi4*s’J 
confounded. *« ' .. 

The first, at least, of these I thought deny’d 
To beasts ; whom^Gml, on their citation day, 

Created mute to hll^r*u%faf£ sound;^ 

Antiouitgr Mircssed number# 
the lcfq|$ney accounted thm 
:o an huialr^pbn the right! 
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2. Branched out into articles. This is a meanings 

little in use. < 

Henry’s instructions werfi$fcxtreme curious and articulate; 
and, in them, more articles touching inquisition than negotia- 
tion : requiring an ansptf Inf* distinct articles to his questions. 

r . ' . Bacon. 

3. Belonging to .he joints. 

The causes internal of these articulate pains move upon onc^, 
hinge of Hippocrates, which he calluth humor# * 

IV hi taker. Blood of the Grape, p .75. 


To Arti'cui.ate.^ v. a. [from article.*] 

1. To form words] to utter distinct syllables; to 


speak ns a man. 


1 


The dogmatist knows not by what art foe directs his tongue, 
in ahiculaliuu sounds into voices. Glannllc. 

* Parisian acadcmisto, in their anatomy of apes, toll us, that 
the muscles of the tongue, wMch do most serve to articulate a 
word, were wholly like those of man. Rap on the Creation. 

They would advance in knowledge, and not deceive them- 
selves with a little articulated air. Locke . 

2. To draw up in articles. 

These things, indeed, >ou have articulated , 

Proclaim’d at market crosses, read in churches, 


To face the garment of rebellion 

With some fine colour. Shakspcarc. 

3. To make terms ; to treat. These two latter sig- 
nifications hre unusual. 

Send ns to Rome 

The best, with whom we may articulate , 

For their own good and ours. Shahspcarc . 

4. To joint. 

If we consider, on the part of the bones, first, the scapula, 
and take notice that it if seated on the strong part of the back ; 
— that it is articulated to the humerus per artnrodiain. 

• Smith, Port, of Old Age, p. 59. 

To Arti'culate. r. w.*To speak distinctly. 

Aim'dJl-ATELY. adv. [from articulate.] In an arti- 
culate voice. 

The secret purpose of our heart, no less articulately spoken 
to Cod, who needs not our words to discern our meaning. 

Dec. of Piety. 

Articulateness, n. s . [from articulate .] The qua- 
lity of being articulate. 

Auticula'tion. n. s. [from articutale .] 

1 . The juncture or joint of bones. * 

With relation to the motion of the hones in their articula- 
tion*, there h a twofold liquor prepared for the inunction and 
lubrification of their heads, an oily one, and a mucilaginous, 
supplied by certain glandules seated in the articulations. Bay. 

2. Tnc act of farming words. 

I conceive that an extreme small, or an extreme great, sound, 
cannot be articulate, but that the articulation required! a me- 
diocrity of sound. Bacon. 

By calculation I mean a peculiar motion and figure of some 
parts belonging to the mouth, between the tliroafand lips. 
r Holder. 


3 . [Jn .botany.] The joints or knots in some plants, 
as- the cane. 

A'RTIFICE. 71 . s. [artificium, Lat.] 

1. Trick? fraud; stratagem. 

It needs no legends, no service in an unknown tonjjne ; none 
of oil these laborious artifice, of ignorance; ijone of all t.lie-.r 
cloaks aWd coverings. b South. 

2. Art ; trade ; skilV obtained by science or practice. ^ 

Artificer, n . 5- [artifex . Lat.] 

i. An artist; a manufacturer; one by whom any 
thing is made. 

The lights*, doors, ami stairs, rather directed to the use of 
the guest, than to the eye of the atlificer. . Sydney. 

The great artificer would be more than ^dinarily exact iti i 
drawing his own picture. W South. 

In the practices of artificers , and t hamnn$nctures of se- 
veral kinds, the end being proposed, we fina'o^ways. Locke. 


2. A forger ; a contrive 

' < r He Soon aware* ,■? 

•Each perturbation smooth ’$$$& biittvar d calm*. . 

Artificer of fraud ! a|jd wip ^ 

Tlmt practis’d faUhood under saintly shl&w. Milton, 

Th 9 artifice^ iStlhs ' 

Renews th’ assault, aud l^ 4 $#t batt’ry tries. Drydeiu 

' 3. A dexterous or artful follow : not in use. 

Let you alone, cunning Artificer. . B, Jons fin, 

AimFi'ciAL.'f*’ adj. {artificieU Fr.] 

1. Made by art; not natural. * 

Basilius used the artificial day of torches to lighten the Sport* 
their inventions could contrive. Sidney. 

The curtains closely drawn the light to akreesu. 

As if lie had contriv’d to lie unseen ; 

Thus covered with an artificial night, ** t ' 

Sleep did his office. * ^ ^ , .Drydcn. 

Tqprc is no natural motion perpetual; yjg| it' doi^B i not hin- 
der Init tlftit it is possible to contrive such MLflriific'Ufl revolu- 
tion. * W ■ ~ Wilkins . 


2. Fictitious ; not genuine. 

Why, I can smile, and murder while I smile, 

And cry. Content, to that which grieves my heart; 

Ami wet my cheeks with artificial tears. Shakspcara. 

The resolution which we cannot reconcile to public good, 
has been supported by an obsequious party,* aud then w^jth 
usual methods confirmed by au artificial majority. , Swfit. 

3. Artful ; contrived with skill. 4 ■ 

These seem to be the more artificial, as those of a single per- 
son the more natural governments. Temple . 

4. Skilled in stratagem; cunning. This definition is 
found in our old dictionaries and is supported by 
good authority. 

The great trust his majesty reposed in hi mg^ infinitely above 
and contrary to his desire, was in itself liable efWy ; and how 
insupportable that envy mu, t he, upon this new relation, lie 
could not hut foresee; together with the jealousies, which 
artificial men would be able to insinuate into his majesty. 

Continuation of Clarendon** L fie, ii. 72 . 

Artificial Arguments. [In rhctorick.] Arc proofs 
on considerations which arise from the genius, in- 
dustry, or invention of the orator ; which arc thus 
called, to distinguish them from laws, authorities, 
citations, and the like, which arc said to be inatii - 
ficial arguments. 

Artificial JJncs, on a sector or scale, are lines so 
contrived as to represent the logari tin nick sines and 
tangents ; which, by the help of the line of num- 
bers, solve, with tolerable exactness, questions in 
trigonometry, navigation, <§r. . Chambers. 

Artificial Numbers, are the same with logarithms. 


Artificials n. s. The production of Art. 

There ought to be added to this work IWny^and various in- 
dices, besides the alphabetical ones; as namely, on* of all the 
artificials mentioned in the whole work. 

Sir IV. Petty, Advice to S. p. 19. 

Artificiality.'^ $. [from artificial.’] J^Jpcarancc 


of art. a 

Trees in hedges partake of their artificiality. ^ 
Artificially. Y a(tv ' [front artificial 


1. Artfully; with*skill; with good. contrr ce... 

How cunningly he made his fault? ness less, n'< XHiJUittlly 
he set out the torments of his own conscience^ , Sidney . 
v Should any 011c be cast upon a desolate island, and find 
there n palace artificially contrived, and curiously adorned. 

^ ii*.*' 


2. By art; n*Ll£pl\y. ^ . 

c It is cqycred on alwples with carj^ crumbled 1! 

as if it had bceUjirtfiicialJy sift^d.^/;;.- ** 

^ Crafty jf with stratage% ^ v :. , 


into powder, 

Addison. 
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So artificially dicl this young Italian behave henjeU^that she 
deceived eVten the eldcft&and iu 40 tnenlous pcrsoi$&|fifl& in the 
court and country. &tfritet$${ut. <fhis oppnftmt*, B. $. 
Artifi'cia£n£ss. n, s. [fvomartijiciatJ] Artfulness. 

• ■ . ‘ Diet. 

Aktiw'cious. qdj. [from ^i^tcc.] The same with 
artificial. ^ 

2 b ArtilisE.^ v. a . [A word coined for the occasion.] 
To give the .appearance of art to. 

If F was t philosopher, says Montaigne, I would naturalise 
art, instead of arti/ising nuturc. The expression is odd; but 
the sense is food. Bolin ghroke to l J npe. 

Ahti'llpjiy. ] \ I. It has no plural. [ ‘artilleries Fr. 
from the bid artillery to fortify. Low. Lat. 
also ar Hilarity Basque, apillcria .] 

1, Weapons *>£.vvar; always used of missive weapons. 

Ayd Jonathan gave his artillery unto his lad, aywl sakl unto 
him, Go, canyth^m uftto the city. 1 Samuel. 

2. Cannon ; great ordnance. % 

Uavc? I not heard great ordnance in the field ? 

And IIe;ivVs art'dU n/ thunder in the skic Shahs pea re. 

l’U to the tower with all the haste I can, 

To view th* arti/lern and ammunition. Shnhspcarc. 

TJpon one wing t)n k artillery was drawn, bring sixteen pieces, 
every piece having pioneers to plain the ways. • Hay ward. 

He that views a tort to take it, 

Plants hi* artil/n i/ the weakest place. Denham. 

AV* isax."} - n. s . [Flinch.] Dr. Johnson luf* placed 
the accent on the last syllable, which formerly pre- 
vailed ; but it is now on the first. • 

1. Artist; professor of an art. 

What art* the most judicious artisans, hilt the mimicks ot 
nature? Wot ton , Architecture. 

Best and hifppicst artisan, 

Best of painters if you can, • 

With >our many colour'd art. 

Draw the mistress of my heart. Guardian. 

2. Manufacturer; low tradesman. 

t who had none hut generals to oppose me, must have an 
artisan for my antagonist. Addison. 

A'rtist. a. s. [firtish\ Fr.] 

j. The professor of tin art, generally of an art ma- 
nual. 

liow to build ships, and dreadful ordnance cast. 

Instruct lilt* artists, and reward their haste. Walter. 

Rich with the spoils of many a conquer’d land, 

All arts and artists Theseus could command, 

W ho sold for hire, or wrought for better tame : 

The master painters and the carvers came. Drydeu. 

When I made this, an artist undertook to imitate it ; but 
lifting another way, fell much short. Newton, Opt ids. 

2 . A skilful mart ; not a novice. 

If any one thinks himself an artist at this, let him number 
up the part* of his child’s body, * Lode. 

Artless* i h [from art and less.'] 

1. Unskilful; wanting art; sometimes with the par- 
ticle of* 

The hWi-shocd plowman, should he quit the land, 

Artless of stars, and of the moving sand. Drydcn. 

She maintains a train of prating pettifoggers, prowling 
stitnntfs, Mftpoth-tungned bawds, artless ompericks, hungry 
parasites.™' llrewcr , Lingua , iii. 5. 

Had it been a practice of the Saxons to set up these assem- 
blages of artless and jnassy pillars, more specimens would have 
remained. War ton, Hist, of Kiddington. 

2. Void of^lnSud ; as an artless maid. 

3. Contrived without skill ; as, an artless tale. 
A'iitlessly. qdv. [from artless.] 

1. In an artless manner; without skill. 

2. Naturally ; jSincesrely ; without craft. • 

Nature and truth, thbugh never so low or vulgar, are yet 
pleasing when openly and artlessly represented. fopc. 
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A'rtlessness.# n. s. [from artless*] Want of art ; 
absence ofTraud. 

A'utsman.# n. s. [from artond man ,] A man skilled 
in arts. 

The pith of all sciences, which m&kclh the artsnum differ 
from the inexpert, is in the middle propositions. 

Bacon on Learning B. u. 
it 1 ; n di x a'ceo us. ad). [unmdinacem 9 Lat.] Ot or 
like recds*_ Diet. 

Arundi'neous.. adj. [inimdiueus* Lat.] Abounding 
with reeds. 

ARUSPJiXM //. s. [Lat.] A soothsayer. 

Adorn’d with bridal pomp, she sits in state ; 

The puli lick notaries and arusprx wait. Drydnt, Jir\ Sal. lc. 
Aiu/m»rcF..# w- s. [Dr. Ash gives jfhis substantive 
denoting divination by inspecting the entrails ot 
beasts, from the Lat. aruspicium. Others have ap- 
plied it to the diviner, or person inspecting, from. 
antspex ; and with greater propriety ; antsjricy being 
the proper word lbr the action.] 

The second sort of ministers mentioned by Cicero, were not 
priests, but augurs and aruspices, designed to be the interpre- 
ters of the mind of the gods. 

Bp. Story on the Priesthood , ch. 5. 

They [the Romans] had college* for auguy» and aruspices, 
who used to make their predictions sometimes by fire, some- 
times bv hying of fowls, #&c. Howell* s Letters , iii. 23. 

Am/hPiCY.# s. [Lat. aruspicium or /nnuspiciw/u 
The act of prognosticating by inspecting the entrails 
of the sacrifice.] 

A flam more senseless than the roguery 
Of old aruspictj anduugury. Butler , W. 11. *• 

AS.# n. s. [Lat.] The K on fan pound, consisting ol 
twelve equal parts or ounces. 

Where twelve divide the as, ami every one 
Hath part withouten defalcation. 

Verses prefixed to Kynaston* s (haver . . 
The as, or Roman pound, was commonly used to express 
any integral sum. Blachslone. 

As.~j~ conjunct. \ah> Tout, aye, *Sax. Perhaps ab- 
breviated from alj* jpa, all aw.] 

1, I11 the same mtftiiuT with something else. 

When thou dost hear I am as I have been, 

Approach me, and thou shalt be as thouwast. Shakspeare . 

In hinging, as in piping, you cxccll; 

And scarce jour master could perform so well. . Drydcn. 

I live as I did, I think as I did, I love you nr I did; but all 
these are to no purpose : the world will not live, think, or love 
as I do. * » Swift. 


. In the manner that. • 

Mad as I was, I could not bear hisftitc 
With silent grief, but loudly blam’d the state. Drydcn, /h.n. 

The* landlord, in his shirt ns he was, taking a candle? in one 
hand, and a drawn sword in the other, ventured out ot the 
room. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

That; in a consequential sense. . 

The cii'itiingcst manners were so conquered b\ the storm, 
as they t Bought it best with stricken sails to yield to be go- 

vernof by it. , . , 

He had such a dexterous proclivity, as hii teachers were min 

to restrain his forwardness. . 

Tlie relations arc so uncertain, as they require a great deal 
of examination. , , . , 

God shall hv grace prevent sin so soon, at to keep the soul 
in the virginity of its first innocence. ^ faouth. 

4. In the state of another. 

Madam, were I at you, I*d take her counsel; 
pd speak my own distress. A. Pkihps, *Vtitresl Mother. 

j. Under a particular consideration; with a particu- 
lar respect, - 

Besides that hnv wmcli concerneth men as men, and that 
wHit'h hclomra uhtoinen as thevare men. linked with others in 
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sofne society ; there is a third which touches ah several bodies 
politick, so far forth as one of them hath jpttblick concerns 
with another. % Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity. 

Dar’st thou be as good as tny wOrd how ? — 

Why, Hal, thou knowest, as thou art but a man, 1 dare ; 

but m thou hit a prince, IfbrtMhee, asl finr the touring of the 
lion's whelp. ^ - k . Shakspenrt, HenVy IV. 

The objections that are raised against it as a tragedy, are as 
follow. Gay, Pref. to Wind d'ye call it* 

6 . Like ; of the same kind with. 

Arimple idea is one uniform idea, as sweet, uittcr. JVatfs. 

7. In the same degree with. 

Where you} Unless you are as matter blind, 

Cooduct and beauteous disposition find. Black more. 

Well hast thou spoke, the l>]uc-c\ed lyaid replies, 

■ Thou good old man, benevolent ns wise. Pope, Gdyssn/. 
81 As if; according to the manner tliat would be itl 
The srjnire began nigher t«V approach, 

And wind his horn under the castle-wall, # 

That with the noise it shook as it would fall. Spenser , F. Q. 

They all contended to creep into his humour, and to do that, 
as of themselves, which they conceived he desired they should 
do. Hayward. 

Contented in a nest of snow 
lie lies, as lie his bliss did know, 

And to the wood no more would go. Waller. 

So hot th* assault, so high the tumult rose, 

As all the Dafdan ami Argolick race 

Had been contracted in that narrow space. Dryden. 

Can misery no place of safety know. 

The noise pursues me wheresoe’er I go, 

As fate sought only me. Dryden , Aurcngzcbc. 

9. According to what. 

Who then is Paul, juul who is Apollos, but ministers by 
whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to every man. 1 Cor. 

Their figure Jieing printed, 

As just before, 1 think, ^hinted, 

Alma inform’d can try the ease. Prior. 

The republick is shut, up in the great duke's dominions, 
who at present is very much incensed against it. The occa- 
sion is as follows. * Addison on Italy. 

10. As it were; in some sort. 

As for the daughters of king Edward IV. they thought king 
Richard had said enough for them ; and took them to be but 
as of the king's party, because they were in his power, and at 
his disposal. 0 Bacon , Henry VII. 

1 1. While ; at the same time that. 

At either end, it whistled as it flew. 

And as the brands were green, so dropp’d the dew ; 

Infected as it fell with sweat of sanguine hue. Dryden. 

These haughty words Alccto’s rage provoke. 

And frighted Tiirnua trembled as she spoke. Dry dev. 

Mo ths- pure lynped stream, when foul with stains 
Of rushing torrents, aiul descending rains. 

Works itself clear, and as it runs refines. Addison , Cato. 

12 . Because. 

: Hc that commanded the injury to be done, is # fir$t bound ; 
then he that did it; and they ulso arc obliged who did so assist, 
.as without them the thing could not have been done. Taylor. 

13. Because it is ; because they are. 

The kernels draw out of Ithc earth juice fit to nourish the 
tree, as those that, would be trees themselves. Bacon. 

14. Equally. 

Before the place 

A hundred doors a hundred entries grace ; 

As many voices issue, and the sound * 

Of Sibyl's word as mopy times rebound. Dryden . 

15. How; ixi what inrtnner. 

Men are generally permitted to publish books, and contra- 
dict others, and even themselves, as they please, with ns little 
danger oi being confuted, as of being understood. Boyle. 
10. With 5 answering to like or same. 

Sister, well met ; whither away so last ? — — 

Upon the like devotion as y ourselves, 4 

rpgratulate the gentle princes there. Shakspeare , Rick . III. 

*!• In a reciprocal sense, answering, to as, 

offence committed in the state of nature, may, in 
1 2 * ' 


the state of nature, be also punished, and as far forth m it 
may in fl common weahh. \ Locke. 

• As Mire «tt it is good, jtbat h&fampnture should exist; so 
certain it is, that the circular revolutions of the earth anti 

{ duncts. rather than other <. motions which might as possibly 
mvc been, do declare God. tl ‘ 1 1 .Bentley, 

1 8. Going before as, ,$1$ comparative sense , the 
v first as being sometimes understood. 

Scinpronius is as brave a man as Cato. ^ Addison. 

Bright as the sun, and like the morning fair/ Granville, 

19. Answering to such. 

Is it not every man’s interest, that there should be suck a 
governour of the world as designs our happiness, as would 
govern us for our advantage ? ^ ^ Tillotson . 

20. Having so to answer it; in a:<Critiditionai sense. 

As far as they carry light iunl conviction to any other msm’s 
understanding, so far, I btqfc, my labour may be of use to 
him. " Locke. 

21. Ao is Sometimes understood. * 

As in mv speculations I have endeavoured to extinguish 
passion jflul prejudice, I am still desirous of doing some good 
111 this particular. * Spectator, 

22. Answering to so conditionally. 

So may th' auspicious queen of love. 

To thee, O sacred ship, be kind ; 

As thou to whom the muse commends, 

The best of poets and of friends, 

Dost thy committed pledge restore. Dryden . 

23. Before how it is sometimes redundant ; but this is 
in low language. 

As h<pv, dear Syphax? Addison , Cato . 

24. It seems to be redundant before yet ,■ to this 
time. 

Though that war continued nine years, and this hath as yet 
lasted but six, yet there hath been much mow action "in the 
presept war. Addison. 

25. In a sense of comparison, followed by so. 

As when a dab-chick waddles through the copse 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops ; 

Sn lab’ring on, with shoulders, hands, and head, 

Wide as a windmill all his figure spread. Pope. 

2 6. As for ; with respect to. 

As for the rest of those who have written against roe, they 
deserve not the least notice. Dryden' $ Fables , Preface. 

27. As if ; ill the same manner that it would be if. 
Answering their questions, as if it were a matter that 
needed it. \thoeke. 

28. As to ; with respect to. 

I pray thee, speak to me as to thy thinkings. 

As tnou dost ruminate ; and give tny worst of thoughts 
The worst of words. Shakspeare, Othello. 

They pretend, in general, to great refinements, as to what 
regards Christianity. Addison on Italy. 

i was ufistaken as to the day, placing that accident about 
thirty-six hours sooner than it happened. Swift. 

29. As well* as; equally with. ii# 

Each man’s mind has some peculiarity, as well as Ivw lace, 
that distinguishes him from ail others. Locke . 

It is adorned with admirable pieces of sculpture, as well 
modern as ancient. Add-on on Italy. 

30. As though ; as if. 

These should be at first gently 
pcctcd an impostliuniatiou. 

ASADULCIS. See Benzoin,. 

ASAFOETIDA .f* \ n. s. A gum or resin brought 
A’SSAFOETIDA. 5 from the East Indies, of a 
sharp taste, and a strong oflcnsivtS|pic]l; which 
is said to distil, during the heat of feumioer, from 
a little shrub. Chambers. 

Nigh Whormoot arc Duzgun, Laztan-dc, and other towns, 

• where is got the best nssafcedtta thf&igh all the offtent ; The 
tree exceeds not our briar in' height *$ut tyi^Jeavcs resemble 
rose-leaves, the root the radish : though ^the savour be so 
offensive to most, tho sapor is so .food, that no meat, no 


treated, as though wc cx- 
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sauce, no vessel pleases sbipp of the Ouzuf^$sVpaloteS save 
what relishes of it. ^ Sir R Herbfrfi'Rp&tU, p. 118. 

ASAlUBjfCCA. % #; : t asartan, I*t.} V e name of 


plant. V. x 

A8be'stine.~|~ flrtf/V [from qsbfatos.] Something incom- 
bustible, oi that paptkes of the nature and 

qualities of the lapis asbestos . 

A good man like an osbcxtinc garment, ns well as a tobacco- 
pipe when foul, is cleansed by burning. 

* Felt ham's Resolves, n* 57 * 


ASBESTOS, n. s. [aV^r^.] A sort of native 
fossile stone* which may be split into threads and 
filaments, one inch to ten inches in length, 
very fine,' brittle, yet gome vdmt tractable, silky, 
and of* a greyish colour. It is almost insipid to 
the taste, indissoluble in water, and endued with 
the wonderful property of remaining imconsumcd 
in the fire. But in two trials before the Royal 
Society, a piece of clolh made of this stone was 
found to lose a dram of its weight each time. This 
stone is foilnd in Anglesey in Wales, and in 
Aberdeenshire in Scotland. % Chambers . 

ASGA'RIDI'S. ?/. s. [>W‘>rfi 3 fr, from to 

leap.] Little worms in the rectum, so called from 
their continual troublesome motion, caftsir.g an 

intolerable itching. Quincy. 

To ASCE'ND. v. n. \asccndo 9 Lat.] 

i. To move upwards ; to mount; to rise. 

Then to the heav’n of heav’ns shall he ascend 
With victory, triumphing through the air 
Over his foes and tliine. Milton . 


2 . To proceed from one degree of good to another. 
By these steps wo shall ascend to more just ideas of the glory 

of Jesus Christ, who is intimately united to God, and is one 
with him. Waits Improvement of the Mind. 

3. To stand higher in genealogy. 

The only iwist was in the ascending, not collateral branch ; 
as when parents and children married, this was accounted 
incest. Broome's Kates on the Odyssey. 

To Ascend.'^ v. a. To climb up any tiling. 


Vespasian triumphantly did ascend the imperial throne. 

Barrow's Works, i, 343. 

They ascend the mountains, they descend the rallies. 

Delany's Bcvr/ation examined. 

Ascen'dable. adj. [from ascend.'] That may be 
ascended. Diet. 

Ascf/ndanj.^ 7i. s. [from ascend.] 

1. The part of the*ccliptick at any particular time 
above the horizon, which is supposed by astrologers 
to have great influent*?. 

2. Height; elevation. 

He was initiated, in order to gain instruction in sciences 
that were there in their highest ascendant. Temple m 


. Superiority; influence. 

By the ascendant he had in Iris understanding, and the dex- 
terity of his nature, he could persuade him very much. 

. Clarendon, 

m Some star I find. 

Has giv’n thee an ascendant o’er my mind. Drydcn, Juv. Sat.x, 
When they have got on ascendant over them, they should 
use it with moderation, and not make themselves scarecrows. 


Locke. 


.4. Thc person having influence or superiority. 


^ There is not a single particular in the Francis-street declama- 
tions, ydrich has not. to your and to my certain knowledge, 
been taught by the jealbus ascendants, sometimes by doctrine, 
sometimes byeexainpie, always by provocation. 

* “** \ Burke* s a d Letter to Sir II. Langrishe . 

5. One of the dcg$sles pf kindred reckoned upwards. 


'Hie most nefarious kind of bastards, are incestuous bastards, 
which arc begotten between ascendants and descendants in in- 
finitum ; and between collaterals, as far as the divine prohi- 
bition. Ayliffe, Parergw. 

Asce'njdant.^ adj. Written formerly a&mteflU 
which should seem lo i be right from Dr. Johnson’* 
remark on descenofnt. 

1. Supcriour; predominant; overpowering. 

Christ o^does Moses, before he displaces him ; and shews 
an ascendant spirit above him. South. 

Thus I pass from the desccndent to the ascendent duty. 

Sir M. Sandy Jx Essays, p. 150. 

2. Iii an astrological sense, above the horizon. 

Let him study the constellation of Pegasus, which is about 
that time ascendant. Brown , rafc. Err. 

Asce'ndency.^ n. s. [from ascend.] Influence; 
power. • 

Custom has some ascendency over understanding, and what 
at one time seemed decent, appears disagreeable afterwards. 

Watts. 

Instead of prating about Protestant ascendancies, Protestant 
parliaments ought, in my opinion, to think at last of becoming 
patriot parliaments. Burke, Letter to It. Burke E&q^ 

Asce'nsion. 91. s. [a sent si 0, Lat.] 

1. The act of ascending or rising^ frequently 
applied to the visible elevation of our {Saviour to 
heaven. 

Then rising from his grave, 

SpoilM principalities, and pow’r*, trimnnh’cl 
In open shew ; and, with ascension bright. 

Captivity led captive through the aifc. Milton, P.L . 

2. Tilt* thing rising, or mounting. 

Men err in the theory of inebriation, conceiving the brain 
doth only suffer from vaporous ascensions from the stomach. 

Brown, Vidg. Err. 

Asce'nsion, in astronomy, is either right or oblique. 
Right ascension of the sun, or a star, is that degree 
of the equinoctial, counted from the beginning of 
Aries, which rises with the sun or star iu a right 
sphere. Oblique asccnsioti is ail arch of the equator 
intercepted between the first point of Aries, and 
that point of the equator which rises together with 
a star in an oblique sphere. 

Asck'vnion uav. The day on which the Ascension 
of our Saviour is commemorated, commonly called 
Holy Thursday; the Thursday but one before 
Whitsuntide. * » 

Asce'nsional Difference , is the difference between 
the right and oblique acension of the same point to 
the surface of the sphere. Chambers . 

Asce'nsjve. adj. [from ascend.] In a state of ascent: 
not in use. 

The cold augments when the days begin to encrease, though 
the bun be then ascemive, and returning from the winter tro-, 
pick. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Asck'nt. n. s. \ascensus, Lat.] 

1. Rise; the act of rising; the act of mounting. s 

To him with swift ascent ho up return’d, 

Into his blissful bosom reassum’d 

In glory, as of old. * Mikon. 

2. The way by which one ascends. 

The temple, and the several degrees of ascent, whereby men 
did climb up to the same, as if it had been a sceda cadi > be all 
poetical amt fabulous. Bacon. 

It was a rock 

Conspicuous far ; winding with one ascent 
1 Accessible from earth, one entrance high. Mdton. 

3. An eminence, or high place. 

No land like Italy erects the sight. 

By such a vast ascent , or swells to such a height. Addison. 
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A wide flat cannot be pleasant in the Ely si an fields, unless 
it be diversified with depressed valleys and swelling ascents. 

To A SCEIiT A'IN.j'' v. a. [ accrtener , Fr.] Ac- 
cented by Spenser on the first syllable, in which he 
ibllows Chaucer. * 

1. To make certain; to fix ; to establish. 

I he divine law both aserrtaineth the truth, and suppliclh 
unto us the want of other laws. ^ J looker. 

Oi a small time, which none u see rt nine may. 

Spenser, Daphnnuht , v. 504. 
Money differs from uncoined silver in this, that the cjiiaiiiirv 
of silver in each piece is ascertained by the stain p. hot It C*. 

2. To make confident ; to take away doubt : often 
with of. 

Right judgment of myself, jmiy give me tht" other certainty, 
that is, ascertain me that I am in the number of Gojl\. children. 

Hammond, Practical Catechism. 
This makes 11s act with a repose of mind and wonderful 
tranquillity, because it ascertains us of die goodness of our 
work. Jh if den, J)i:frcsnca. 

Ascr.KTA'rxAHi 1V& adj. [from ascertain!} That which 
may be ascertained. ■ 

Ascertain!-:!?, n. s. [from ascertain.'] The person 
that proves or establishes. 

Ascertain m!;nt. //. s. [from ascertain.] A settled 
rule; an established standard.. 

For want id a seer tan mi cut, how far a writer may express lm 
good wishes for his country, innocent intentions nun be charged 
with crimes. ’ Sinft to Lord Middleton. 

Asce'tjcism.# n. s. [from ascelicL] The state of an 
ascot ick. 

Such societies we have seen, whose religion* dm trine* are so 
little serviceable to civil oucirty, that the} can prosper only 011 
the ruin and destria tion of it. Snell are those which preach 
up the sanctity of celibacy ; asceticism ; the sinfulness of defen- 
sive war, capital punishments, and even civil magistracy it *»< If. 

Wartmrton, Alliance ( 'It. and Sf.( 1 "t ed.) p. 57. 

ASCITIC K. adj. [rja-xrj.k »'$.] Km ployed wholly in 
exercises of devotion and mortification. 

None lived such healthful and long lives as monks and her- 
mits, who had sequestered themselves from the pleasures and 
plenties of the world to a constant (he click course of the 
severest abstinence and devotion. South , Scrm. ii. m \j. 

Ascf/tick. n.s. lie that retires to devotion and mor- 
tification ; a hermit. 

1 am far from commending those asaiicks , that, out of a 
pretence of keeping themselves unspotted from the world, 
take lip^heir quarters in desarts. Xurris. 

He that preaches to man, slufiild understand what is in man; 
find that skill can scarce be attained by an ascctick in his 
solitudes. Atlcrbury. 

ASCII, n. s . It has ?io singular, [from <z, without, and 
1 mid) a shadow.] Those people who,* at certain 
times of the year, have no shadow at noon ; such 
are the inhabitants of the torrid zone, because they 
have the sun twjcc a-year vertical to them. Diet. 
ASCI'TES. n.s. [from a bladder.] A particular 

species of dropsy ; a swelling of the lower belly and 
depending parts, from an extravasation and collec- 
tion of water broke out of it? proper Vessels. This 
case, when certain and inveterate, is universally 
allowed to admit of no cure but by means of the 
manual operation of tapping. duinaj. 

There are two kinds of dropsy, the anasarca, culled also 
Icucophlcgmucy, when the ex trava sated matter swims in the 
cells of the lucmhratM adiposa; and the write*, when the water 
possesses the cavity oi the abdomen. Sharp, Surgery. 

A sc i 'ti cal. *) adj. [from ascites.'] Belonging to an* 
Asci'tick. 3 ^ciles; dropsical ; hydropical. 

When it is p, if another tumour, it is hydropical, cither 
nuasarcouf or Wiseman, Surgery. 
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Asoiti'txoui.. adj. [ascitiliug, Lot] Supplemental : 
• additional; not inherent ; jauginol. 

Homer has been reckoned an uscituiaus name, from some 
accident of his life. Pojic . 

Ascri'kable. adj. [from ascribe .] That which may 
be ascribed. 

The greater part have been forward to reject it, upon a mis- 
taken persuasion, that those nhanomcna are the eftecta of na- 
ture's abhorrency of a vacuum, wdiich scefii to be more fitly 
ascribablc to the weight and spring of the air. ' ^ Boyle. 

To ASCRI BE, v.a. [asn ibo, Lat.] 

1. To attribute to as a cause. 

The cause of Ids banishment is unknown, because he was 
unwilling to provoke the emperor, by ascribing it to any other 
reason than what was protended. * Dryden. 

To this we nmv justly ascribe those jealousies, and eiUTonrh- 
menft, wlifeh render mankind uneasy <0 one another. Rogers. 

2. To attribute as a quality to persons, or accident to 
substaiK'c. 

These perfections ftnst he 1 somewhere, and therefore may 
much I Kit ter be ascribed to God, in whom wo suppose all other 
perfections to meet, than to any tiling ebe. * Tiflotsor. 

AsraiVriON.'j'* n. s. [ascription Lat.] The act of 
ascribing/ 

By this description hi-* [Anaxagoras’s] mens must needs hr 
God. Yea, and so is it likewise by his ascription too. For he 
ascribclti unto this men., the very 11 ^kingtaf the world. 

Fot/icrby , At hco mastic , , p. ijt. 
Though the heathen templed and adored this drunken god, 
[Bacchus,] yet one would take their ascriptions to him to be 
matter of dishonour and mocks; as, his troop of mad women ; 
his chariot drawn with the lynx and tiger. 

b'elthnm , Resolves, 84 . 
Although a W'oinan, praised for her complexion, be bound in 
modeftty to gainsay those praises; yet if the (ire have given 
her a good colour, it is not thought pi «de ton (Vain cenUndict- 
ing, bemuse the effect being natural to the fire, and requiring 
no excellent prcdispositoii* in the object, to refer those a.;cnp . 
lions to their cause, is belli to justify the n»>r rejecting them. 

Royfc apaiifd Custom. Slimming, p. 78. 

A.scniPTi'nors.^ adj. \ji script it tus, Lai.] That 

which is ascribed. Diet , 

A11 au np/itwiis and supernumerary god. Fariudon , Scrm. 

AsH.'f" n. s. [Jra.iinus, Lat. icjc, Saxon.] 

1. A tree. 

This tree hath pennated leaves, which end in an 
odd lobe. The male flowers, which grow at a 
remote distance from the fruit, have no petals, but 
consist of many stamina. The ovary becomes a 
seed vessel, containing one feed at 'the bottom, 
shaped fike a bird’s tongue. Millet . 

The mountain-ash , so ctjjled, is a nursery tree or 
shrub, with pennated leaves, yielding* clustered red 
berries. 

With which of old he charm'd the savage train, 

And call’d the mountain ashes to the plain. Dryden • 

2. The wood of the ash. 

Let me twine 

Mine arms about that body, where against 

My grained ash an hundred times hath broke,, ifr 

And scar’d the moon with splinters. Shakspaarc, Coriobmut 

To ASIfA'ME.# v.a. [See To Shame.] To make 
ashamed, which Mr. Boucher considers a? a 
Scottish verb, though he admits tlmifc 44 to shame a 
mail” is not thought bad English. IrfHeed it. is 
used by one of our best writers, and is found in one 
of our oldest dictionaries, (though Dr. Johnson has 
noticed neither circumstance,) meaning 44 to detame 
one to his utter reproach,” i. e. fo make him 
ashamed* * IlnlaeU 
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It should humble, ashame, and grieve us. 

v Barron?* Workt, iii- 4 ^ 7 * 

Asha'med. adj. Touched with shame; 

genemlly with of before the cause of shame if a 
noun, and to if a verb. 

Profess publickly the doctrine of Jesus Christ, not being 
ashamed of the word of God, or of any practices enjoined by it. 

Taylor, Holy Living. 

One wou’d have thought she would have stirr’d ; but strove 
With modesty, aftd was asham'U to move. Dry dm. 

This f have shadowed, that you may not be ashamed of that 
hero, whose protection you undertake. Drydcn. 

Asiia'medly.# adv. [from ashamed.'] Bashfully. 

Iluloet . 

Ash-coloured, adj. [from ash and colour.'] Coloured 
between brown and grey like the bark of an ashen 
brand). # . 

Clay, ask-colourvd , was part of a stratum which lay above the 
strata of stone. Woodward on Fossils, 

Ashe'i.f.# adv. [Om a shelf or rock. See Shlu.] 
A naval expression 1 ^! hough unnoticed by any per- 
son, as far as my observation lias extended ; yet a 
word not to be dismissed from the language of a 
naval people. • 

Why have you dime that which I dure not speak, 

And in the action chang'd the humble shape 

Of my obedience tt> rebellious rage • 

And insolent pride ; and with shut eyes constrain'd me 
To run my bark of honour on a shelf 
I must not see, nor, if I saw it, shun it ? 

Massinger, Unnatural Combat. 

I will declare and make plaint* unto yon by a familiar 
similitude, that we jut not any more and run ashelf on such 
idolatry and very manifest screen. 

Mannar, Tram t. of Bcza's Sen*, p.aji. 

A'shen. adj. [from ash.] Made of ash wood. 

At once he said, and threw 

His nshni spear; which quiver’ll aa it flew. Drydcn. 

As' it fire.# n . s. [from ash and/frr.] The subdued or 
low fire used in chymical operations. 

AsWr.Y.’fr n. s. [from ash and////.] The ash-fly is called 
by some, the oak-fly. The head is of an a.sh-colour ; 
ills seen on the body of ash-trees, oaks, willows, and 
thorns, growing near the water, in March, April, 
May, and June, with its head downwards. 

Complete Angler. 

A'siiEs.'f’ n.s. [Goth, a/zgo, azgo, dust, Sax. apea, 
Dutch asdic.] Dr. Johnson says, the word wants 
the singular. But it is common, in the singular, in 
the North of England; and we say, iiT colloquial 
language, u burnt to^in as/t.” So likewise in the 
compound ash-tub, and in others (like it) forgotten*; 
or little used, as ash-holc. 

1 . The remains of any thing burnt. 

Some relieks would he left of it, as when ashes remain of 
burned bodies. _ , Digby on Bodies. 

This late dissension, grown between the peers, 

Burns under feigned ashes of forg’d love, 

And will at -Just break out into a flame. Shahs pea re, lien . VI. 

Ashes contain a very fertile salt, and arc the best manure for 
cold lands, if kept dry, that the rain doth not wash awny their 
salt. Mortimer, Husb. 

2. The remains of the body; often used in poetry tor 
thy. otiose, from the ancient practice of burning the 
dead. , 

Poor key-cold figure of a holy king ! 

Pale ashes of the house of Lancaster ! 

Thou bloodies* remnant of that royal blood ! Shakspeare. 

To great Laertes I bequeath 
A task of grief, his orrwjjncnts of deuth ; 
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Lest, when the fates hh royal ashes claim, 

The Greciai^iatrons taint roy spotless name. Pope, 

A'siilah. n . s. [with masons.] Free stones as they 
come out of the quarry, of different lengths, breadths, 
and thicknesses. 

A'suleiunc. n. s. [witfr builders.] Quartering in 
garrets, about two foot and a half or three foot 
high, perpendicular to the floor, and reaching to 
the underside of the rafters. Builders Diet . 

As no' n k. adv. [from a and shore.] 

1. On shore; on the land. 

The poor Englishman riding in the road, having all that he 
brought thither a^iore, would have been undone. Halegh. 

2. To the shore ; to the land. 

We may as bootless spend our vain command, 

As send our precepts to the iSviathan 

To come ashore. Shakspeare , Hen. V. 

May thy billows rowl ashore 

The heiyl, and the golden ore. Milton, Comm. 

Moor’d in a Chian creek, ashore I went, 

And all the following night in Chios spent. Addison, Ovid. 

A'sjituji.# a. s. [from ash and tub.] A tub to re- 
ceive ashes. 

Or though thou choose an ash-tub for thy bed. 

Quarles Feast for ITorwi*, p. 40. 

Asuwr/DNESDAY. n. s. The first day of Lent, so 
called from the ancient custom of sprinkling ashes 
on the head. 

A'siiweed. ?i. s. [from ash and weed.] An herb. 

A'shy.^ adj. [from ash.] f 

1 . Ash-coloured; pale; inclining to a wliitidi grey. 

Oft have I seen a timely purled ghost 
Of ashy semblance, meagre, paler, find bloodless. Shah spear c. 

2 . Turned into ashes. 

That self-begotten bird 
In the Arabian woods embost. 

That no second knows nor third, 

And lay crc while a holocaust, ' ^ 

From out her ashy womb now teem’d, 

Revives, reflourishes then vigorous most, 

When most unactive deem’d. Mil I on, S. A. v. 1703. 

A'shy-palf.# adj. Pale as ashes. 

Still is he sullen, still lie low’r< and frets, 

Twin crimson shame and anger, ashy-pale! 

Shakspeare , Ven. and Adonis. 

A 'si an.# adj. Relating to Asia. 

Their lordships may object 
Our not denying the same ljjte request * * • 

Unto the Asian cities. % B.Jonson, Seju- m. 

Ignatius, taking his last leave of the Asian churches, ris he 
went to martyrdom, exhorted them to adhere dose to the 
written doctrine of the apostles. Milton of Reform, m ling. b. 

Asia'tick.# adj. Respecting Asia. 

Queen Berenice, and her train of women, among whom, no 
doubt, all the Roman and Axial ok fashion of improved beauty 
did appear. Bp. Taylor , Arif. Handsowene , p. 8;u 

Wneii peace, case, and plenty took awuv these whetstones of 
courage and emulation, they insensibly slid into the Adaiiek 
softness, and were intent upon nothing hut their cooks, and 
their ragouts, their liuc attendants, and unusual habits. 

* South, Scnn. iv. 73. 

Asia'tiov.# 7i. s. A native or inhabitant of Asin. 

Sadi are the fanatick dogmata of the Alcoran, credited by 
most Asiiitieh. Sir T. Herbert 9 Trawls, p. 330. 

AkiX'tiusm.# n. s. Imitation of the Asiatick manner 
or custom. 

Nor is this funtastick imagery the only mark of asiatiewn, 
which appears in the Runick odes. 

Warton, Hist. Eng. Pod. i. Diss, 1. 

Asi'de. adv. [from a and side.] * 

1 . To one side ; out of die perpendicular direction. 


> 
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The storm rushM in, and Arcite stdod aghast ; 

The flames were blown aside , yet shone they bright, 

Fnnn'd by the wind, ami gave a ruffled light. Drydcn . 

a. To another part ; out of the true direction. 

He had no brother ; which though it be a comfortable thing 
for kings to have, yet it draweth the subjects eyes a little aside . 

w Bacon . 

3. Irom the company; as, to speak aside . 

He took him aside from the multitude. Mark, vii. 33. 

A'sinary. adj. [ asinarius , Lat.] Belonging to an ass. 

''' a Diet . 

A'srNiNE.^ <7$. [Fr. asinin , from asinus , Lat.] Be- 
longing to ail ass. 

■ You snail bfcvfe more ado to drive out dullest and laziest 

youth, our stock? and stubs, from the infinite desire of such a 
happy nurtures, than we have now to hale and drag our 
choicest and hopeful test wits tt* that asinine feast of sow-thistles 
and brambles. ^ Milton on Education. 

This one act 

Of his, tdlet his wife out to he courted, 

And at a price, proclaims his asinine nature 
So loud, ns I am weary of my title to him. 

B. Jom on , Devil's an Ass . i. 6. 
They petitioned his majesty, in most lowly manner, to com- 
miserate their asinine miseries, if not t 6 conclude and end them. 

Trans, of Boccalini , (1C2O,) p. 211. 

To ASK. v. ff. [aj emn, Saxon.] 

1 . To petition ; to beg : sometimes with an accusative 
only ; sometimes wither. 

When thou dost ask me blessing. I’ll kneel down, 

And ask of thee forgiveness. Skakspeare . 

have nothing else to axh\ but that 
Which you deny alrcadf: yet will ask, 

That, if wc fail in our request, the blame 

May Jiang upon your hardness. Shah spearr. 

In long jourmes, ask your master leave to give ale to the 
horses. * Swift.* 

2. To demand ; to claim : as, to ask a price for goods. 

Ask ujd never so much dowry and gift, and I will give ac- 
cording as ye sha)l say unto me: but give me the damsel to 
wife. « ’ Genesis, xwiv. 12. 

He saw his friends, who, whelm’d beneath the waves. 

Their funeral honours claim’d, and ask'd their quiet graves. 

• JJrydrn , JEncid. 

3. To question. $ 

O inhabitant of Aroer, stand by the wrav and espy, ask him 
that flicth, and her that escupeth, and say, what is done ? 

Jeremiah , \lviii. 19. 

4. To enquire; with after before the thing. 

lie said, wherefore is it that thou dost ask after my name? 
And hr blessed lyw* there. m Genesis y xxxii. 29. 

5. To require, as physically necessary. 

As it is a great point of art, when our matter requires it, to 
enlarge and veer out ull sail ; so to take it in and contract it, is 
no less praise when the argument doth ask it. • B. Jenson. 

A lump of ore in the bottom of a mine will be stirred by 
two nicivs strength ; which, if you bring it to the top of the 
earth, will ask six men to stir it. Bacon 

The administration passes into different hands at the end of 
two months, which contributes to dispatch : but any exigence 
of state oiks a much longer time to conduct any design to its 
maturity. Addison . 

Ask. v . n. 9 

1. To petition ; to beg : with /br before the thing. 

My son, hast thou tinned ? do so no more, but ask pardon 
for thy former sins. Ecclus . xxi. 1. 

If he adi for bread, will he give him a stone ? Matt . vii. 9. 

2. To make enquiry ; with for or before the thing. 
To enquire. 

Stand ye in the ways, and fcec, and ask for the old paths, 
where is the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find 
rest for your souls. Jertm. vi. 1 6. 

" ? or now °f the day s that are past, which were before 

■ thee, since the day that God created man upon the earth, and 
, ask from the one side of heuven unto the other, whether there 
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hath been any such thing as this Jteftt ^hitig is, <ir hath been 
heard like it. * ,, J)eut. iv. 3a. 

Ask, Ash, As, do all comfe fn^af'the Saxon aepc, an 
ash tree. Gibson's Camden* 

Ask.* n. s. Sfec Asker, a water newt* 

Askance. -JO adv. [Dutch, sebum, See SgtflNT. 
Aska'itme. 5 Mr. Tooke considers^ a participle, 
asch tuned, aschuins ; citing the Dutch verb Schumen, 
to cut awry, as well as* the obviods derivation of 
squint . Our old dictionaries define askance to be 
asquint $ and the best illustration 6f this word, 
which can be adduced, is Milton's usage of it, 
where he describes Satan turning aside from a view 
which he could not steadily behold,'] jgideways; 
obliquely. * 

Zithuaqp, keeping a countenance askance, as she understood 
him not, told him, it became her evil. Sidney. 

His waimish eyes upon them beftt askance 
And yvhrti he saw their labours well succeed. 

He wept for rage, and threaten’d di$p mischance. Fairfax. 

Some say, he bid his angels turn askance 
The poles of earth, twice ten degrees, and more. 

From the sun’s axle ; they with lubour push’d 

Oblique the .centrick globe. Milton . 

Aside the devil turn’d 
For envy, yet with jealous leer malign 
Ey’d them askance, and to himself thus nbin’d. 

• Milton, P. L . iv. 502. 
Aska'unt. adv. Obliquely; on one side. 

At this Achilles roll’d his furious eyes. 

Fix’d on the king askaunl; and thus replies, 

O, impudent. Dryden , Iliad, b. I. 

Since the space, that lies on either side 
The solar orb, is without limits wide, 

Grauf that the sun had happen’d to prefer 
A seat asknunt , but one dinmetrr : 

Lost to the light bv that unhappy place, 

This globe had laid a frozen lonesome mass. Blarkmorr . 

A'skek. 71. s. [front ask.] 

1. Petitioner. 

sT Have you 

Ere now denied the asker Y .and, now again 

On him that did not ask, but mock, bestow. Shnkxpcarc, Corio. 

The greatness of the asker, and the smallness of the thing 
asked, had been sufficient to enforce his request. South. 

2. Enquirer. 

Every asker being satisfied, we may conclude, that all their 
conceptions of being in a place are the same. Diglysf Bodies. 
A'skeu. ti. s. [Written and pronounced also ask, as 
well as asker y in our northern countries. Mr. 
Boucher considers the word of Cetfick ■ origin ; 
Dr. Jamieson refers it to the Sax. traex, Germ. 
cidex.] A water newt. 

Ask/eVv.^ adv. [from a and skew, Dr. Johnson 
says ; yet, in his dictionary, we seek in vain for 
skew ; but lie means skue. Goth, skh* partic. dis- 
junct. sktr, oblique. V. Scrcuius, Swed. Diet. 
Mr. Tooke refers to the Danish ski cm, crooked. 
Barrel, in his old dictionary, defines the word, 
“ to cast a wanton eye upon one to lode askew” ] 

1. Aside; with contempt, or envy. 

For when ye mildly look with lovely hue, 

Then is my soul with life and love. inspir’d: 

Rut when yc lowrc, or iook on me askew, 

Then do I die. Jp eniitr, Sow. 7. 

He looked ascuc upon him, as one he enviod urhated. 

Bp. Patrick on 1 Sam. Xviii. 9. 
Then take it. Sir, as it was writ, 

Nor look askew at what it with ; 

• There’s no petition hi it. — Prior* 

2 . Obliquely ; out of the regular way." 

All things ore now discovered to.J&rocced askne, the roUnd 
world and all. Gat/ton, Notes on D. Quixote, p. 39. 
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To Asla'ke.'I' v. a. [Sax. aflacian.] To remit; to 
mitigate ; to slacken. Obsolete. * 

But this continual, cruel, civil war, 

No skill can stint, nor reason can aslake. Spenser. 

Whilst seeking to aslake thy raging fire. 

Thou in me kindlcst much more great desire. Spenser. 

Liberty of speaking — is but a slender revenge for so great 
a wrong as ill government ; yet such as, by giving vent to the 
boiling fumes of hatred, doth evaporate and aslake that heat, 
which otherwise* would flame out into fire and mischief 

Sir E. Sandy * , Slate of Religion. 
Asla'nt. adv. [from a and slant.] Obliquely ; on one 
side ; not perpendicularly. J 
There is a willow grows aslant a brook, 

That shews his lioar leaves in the glassy stream. 

> 9 Shakspcare , Ilamlrt. 

Ho fell ; the shaft 

Drove through Iiis neck aslant ; he spurns the grgund^ 

And the soul issues through the weazon’s wound. Drydcn . 

Asle'ep.~}~ adv. [On sleep. Sax. aj‘l« r t|)cn.] 

1. Sleeping; at rcst^i* * 

llow many thousands of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep / 0 gentle sleep, 

Nature's soft nurse, how have 1 frighted thee! Shakspcare . 

The diligence of trade, and noiseful gain, , 

And luxury more late asleep were laid : 

All was the night’s, and, in her silent reign, 

No sound the re«ypf nature did invade. # Drydcn. 

There is no different*; between a person asleep , and in an 
apoplexy, but that the one can be awaked, and the other 
cannot. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2 . To sleep. 

If a man watch too long, it is odds but he will fall asleep. 

Baron , Ess. 

Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 

By whispering winds soon lull’d asleep. mAfifton. 

3. It is used figuratively for the dead. 

The earth shall restore those that are asleep in her. 

2 Esdras, vii. ^2. 

I would not have you to he ignorant, brethren, concerning 
them which are asleep y that ye sorrow not even as others 
which have no hope. 1 77 /ojw. iv. 13. 

Asi.oTj*.^ adv. [from a and slope, Dr. Johnson 
says ; but of slope, he tells us, no satisfactory ori- 
ginal is found ; though he thinks the original may 
be latent in loopen, Dutch, to run; slope being 
easy to the runner. It is rather to be referred, 
with the adverb before us, to the Sax. nplupan, to 
slide, to slip away.] With declivity ; obliquely ; 
not perpendicularly. 

Set ihenrWot upright, but aslope , a reasonable depth under 


the ground. • Bacon. 

The curse aslope 

Glanc’d on the ground ; with labour I must earn ■* 

My bread : what harm ? Idleness had been worse : v 

My labour will sustain me. Mil l on. 

The knight did stoop 

And sate on further side aslope. Hudihros. 


Aslu'g.# adv. [from a and slug.'] Iaa heavy, slug- 
gish manner. An unusual word. 

[He] drags on nguddy shore his boat, 

That comes aslug agaiust the stream. 

Fotkerby't Athcomastix , p, 338. 
Aso'matous. adj. [front a priv. and <no/*or, a body.] 
Incorporeal, or without a body. 

Asp, ?. n. s. [aspis, Lat.] A kind of serpent, 
A'sncK. 3 whose poison kills without a possibility of 
applying any remedy. It is said to be very small, 
and peculiar to Egypt and Lybia. Those that 
are bitten by it, die within three hours ; and the 
manner of their dying being by sleep without any 
pain, Cleopatra chose it. Calmet. 

vol. 1 . 
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High-minded Cleopatra, that with stroke 
Of asp'cs stmg herself did kill. Spenter, F. Q. i. v. 50. 

Scorpion, and asp , and amphisbsna dire, 

And dipsas. Milton, P. L. X. $»4- 

Asp. ?/. s . A tree. See Aspen. * 

ASP A' LA THUS. if. s. [Latin.] 

1. A plant called the rose of Jerusalem, or our lady** 
rose. t 

2. The weft of a prickly tree, heavy, oleaginous, 

somewhat sharp and bitter to the taste. Aspalat/ius 
affords an oil of admirable scent, reputed one of the 
best perfumes. Chambers. 

I gave a sweet •smoll like cinnamon find dkpalathus, and I 
yielded a pleasant odour like the best myrrh. Kevins, xxiv. 

Aspa' RAGUS.- f- it. s. [Gr.#aWaq«^o£, Lht. asparagus , 
Fr. asparage . Formerly called sparagr , and now 
corruptly sparagrass.] The name of a plant. It 
has a rosaceous flower of six leaves, placed orbi- 
cularly, out of whose centre rises the pointal, 
which turns to a soft globular berry, full of bard 
seeds. „ Miller. 

Asparagus affects the urine with a fetid smell, especially if 
cut when they are white ; and therefore have been suspected 
by some physicians, as not friendly to the kidfieys: when they 
are older, and begin to ramify, they lose this quality j but 
•hen they arc not so agreeable. Arbuthnoi on Aliment ... 

A'SPECT. n. s. [as] rectus, Lat. It appears anciently 
to have been pronounced with the accent on the 
last syllable, which is now placed ou the first.] 

1. Look; air; appearance. # 

1 have presented the tongue under a double aspect , such Ai 
may justify the definition, that it is the best and worst part. 

Government of the Tan gne. 
They are in my judgement, the image or picture of 1 
great ruin, and lane the true aspect of a world dying in iu 
, rubbish. ^ Burners Theory. 

2. Countenance; look. 1 

Those eyes of thine from njine have drawn salt tears. 

Sham’d their aspects with store of childish drops. 

• Shakspenrc , Rich. 111 . 

I am fearful; wliorefore^frow ns he thus? ^ 

’Tis his aspect of terrour. ‘All’s not well. ' ’* Shakspenrc. 

Yet had his aspect nothing of severe, 

But such a face as promis’d him sincere. Drydcn. 

Then shall thyCraggs (and let me call him mine) 

On the cast ore another Pollio shine; 

With aspect open shall erect his head. ^ Pope. 

3. Glance; view; act of "beholding. 

Fairer than fairest, in his faining eye. 

Whose sole aspect ije counts felicity. * Spenst 

When an envious or an amorous aspect doth infect the spii its 
of another, there is joined both affection and imagination. 

Baron , Nat. Hist. 

4. Direction towards any point ; view ; position. 

The setting sun 

Slowly descended; and with right aspect 
Against the eastern gate of paradise, 

Le\ cll’d hi* evening ray s. Milton, P. L, 

I have built a strong wall, faced to the south aspect with 
brick. • a Swift . 

5. Disposition of any thing to something else; 
relation. 

The light got from the opposite arguing* of men of parts, 
shewing the different sides ot things, and their various aspects 
and probabilities, would 1 m: quite lost, if every' one were 
obliged to say after the speaker, > Locke. 

6. Disposition of a planet to other planets. 

There’s some ill planet reigns, 

I must be patient till the heavens look 

With an aspect more favourable. Shakspcare , Winter's Tale. 

Not unlike that which astrologers call a conjunction of pla- 
nets, of no very benign aspect the ohc to the other. IV niton. 

If H * 
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To the blank moot! 

Ilcr office they prescrib’d : to th* other five 
Their planetary motions, and aspects, 

In sextile, square, and trine, and opposite. Milton, P. L. 

Why docs not every single star shed a separate influence, 
and have aspects with other stars of their own constellation ? 

■ ;; Bentley, Serm. 

To Aspect, v. a, [aspirio, Lat.] To behold : not 
used. 

Happy in their mistake, those people whom' ^ 

The northern pole aspects; whom fear of dcatf) 

(The greatest of all human fears) ne'er moves. Temple. 

Aspf/ctablk. adj. [aspect abi Us, Lat.] Visible; being 
the object of sight. 

He was the sole cause of this aspect Me . and perceivable 
universal. v ‘ Hates'll. 

To this live of informing ns f vvhat is in this aspect able world, 
WC shall find the eye Ivell fitted. Iiay on the Creation. 

A Aspect Ed.# adj. [froth aspect f\ Having an aspect. 

A contracted, subtle, and intricate face, full of quirks and 
turnings, a labyrinth can face, now angularly, now circularly, 
even way aspeeted. B. Jonson , Cynthia's Heeds. 

AsPi/rn on w . w. .v. [from aspect.'] Beholding ; view. 

A Moorisfrqiiccii, uj)on aspect ion of the picture of Andro- 
meda, conceived and brought forth a flfir one. Brown. 

A'SPEN, or ASP. j a. a. [espe, Dutch; asp, Dan. 
wype, ceppln, Sax.] See Popi.au, of which it is a 
species. The leaves of this tree always tremble. 

The aspen or asp tree hath leaves much the same with the 
popliir, only much smaller, and not so w hite. Mortimer. 

The builder oak, sole king of forests all. 

The aspen , good for gtuves, t lie press funeral. 

A'spen. adj. ffromV/iy) or aspen.'] 

1. lielonging to the asp, tree. 

Oh ! had the monster seen tho*>v lily hands 
Tremble like aspen leaves upon a lute. 

No gale disturbs the frees, 

Nor aspen leaves confess the g« -at lest breeze. 

2. Made of aspen wood. 

3. Resembling anfinp tree. r 

Poore aspen wretch, neglected thou, 

Bath'd in a'oold quicksilver sweat wilt lie, 

A verier ghost than I. Donne , Poems , The Apparition. 

A'kper.# 7/. ^ A small Turkish silver coin ; of less 
value than'ttur penny. * • 

One, that not long since was the buckram scribe, 

That would run on men's errands for an as per. 

lteauuiont and Fletcher , Spanish Curate. 
They will not abate one as per of the thousand dollars per 
month. _ ( H want's Greet' Church, p.245. 

if SPURS adj. [Lat.] "Rough; rugged. This 
word I have found only in Bacon, Dr. Johnson 
says; but it is found repeat cdly^in Chaucer, and 
occurs also in a later writer, written like the Fr. 
adjective, aspre. 

What dure and aspre strokes I have seen them give and 
receive to-day. Hist, of Oliver of Castil/f , eh, vi. 

All base notes, or very treble notes, give an asper sound ; 
for that the base striketh more air than it can well »lrikc 
equally. Bacon. 

A'sperly,# or A'sprely. a dv. [from the adj. Fr. 
also aspr email.] Roughly; oharply. • Not now in 
use. t 

Swimming unto the ships, [they] enforced their enemies to 
strike on land, and there assaulted them so asprely , that the 
captain of the Romans might easily take them. 

Sir T. Eliot's Dor. fol.56. b. 
To A'SPlillATE. r. a. [aspero, Lat.] To roughen; 
to make rough or uneven. 

1 hose corpuscles of colour, insinuating themselves into all 
the pores of the body to be dyed, may asperate its superficies, 
JlT * ^ 1C tta< l texture of the corpuscles. Boyle, 

m toN. n. 9. [from asperate. A making rough. 

• Diet . 


Spenser. 

ShaJcsprarc ^ 
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ASPERGO'IRE . # n. s. [Fr. aspersoir.] An holy- 
,watcr-sprinkle. 

For the chapel they received two cruets of silver gilt, 
weighing nine ounces; an holy-water-stop and aspergoire of 
silver parcel-gilt, weighing more than eighteen dunces. 

IVart on * 8 Life of Sir T. Pope , p.129. 

Asperjfo'eious. adj. [from asper, rough, and folium, 
a leaf, Lat.] Otic of the divisions of plants, so 
called from the roughness of their leaves. 
Aspe'kity.'{~ v. s . [asperitas, Lat. asperity Fr.] 

1. Unevenness; roughness of surface. 

Sometimes the pores and asperities of dry bodies arc so in- 
commensurate to the particles of the liquor, that they glide 
over the surface. K Boyle. 

2. Roughness of sound;, harshness of pronunciation. 

We cannot suppose that he is entirely free from those disso- 

muicies anJ asperities , w hich still adhered to the general cha- 
racter and state of our diction. 

„ Warton , Hist, of Eng. Poetry , iii. 62. 

3. Roughness, or ruggedne ss temper ; moroseness; 
sourness ; crabbedness. V 

The charity of the one, like kindly exhalations, w ill descend 
in showers of blessings; but the rigour and asperity o£ the 
other, in a severe doom upon ourselves. Govern. Tongue. 

Avoid all unseemliness and asperity of carriage ; do nothing 
that may argue a peevish or frovvard spirit. Rogers. 

4. Sharpness. 

The asperity of tartnrous salts, and trie fiery acrimony of 
alkaline salts, irritating and wounding the nerves, produce 
nascent passions and anxieties in the soul. 

Bp. Berkeley's Sins, {86. 

Aspf.rna'tion. w. s. [aspernatio, Lat.] Neglect; dis- 
regard. * Diet. 

A'seiniors-T a dj. [asper, Lat.] Rough; uneven. 

Black and white are the most as porous and unequal of 
colours ; so like, that it is hard to distinguish them : black is 
the most rough. Hoyle. 

They [cclU of hermits] arc all built in the rocks, and have a 
craggy and asperous ascent to them. 

H want's Greek Ch ureh, p. 2 4 . 

To ASPF/RSE.T v. a. [aspergo, Lat. Mentioned 

by Heylin as a new word, in 1656.] 

1. To bespatter with censure or calumny. 

In the business of Ireland, besides the opportunity to asperse 
the king, they were safe enough. Clarendon , 

( !urb that impetuous tongue, nor rashly vain, 

And singly mad, asperse the sovereign reign. Pope. 

Unjustly poets vve asperse. 

Truth shines the brighter clad in verse. Swijl. 

2. Simply, to cast. upon. 

Your scorn 

Makes me appear more abject to myself, 

Than all diseases I have taste d yet 
Had power to asperse upon me. 

Hey wood's Challenge Jar Beauty „ 

Aspe'rser.# n. s. [from asperse.'] I Id .who asperses 
or vilifies another. 

AspE'it.sioN.'f' fi. s. [asprrsio, Lat. aspersion, Fr.] 

1. A sprinkling. 

If thou dost break her virgin knot, bef^fc 
All sanctimonious ceremonies, 

No sweet aspersions shall the hcav’ns let full, 

To make tins contract grow. Shakspcare. 

It exhibits a mixture of new conceit* and old ; whereas the 
instuuration gives the' new uninixed, otherwise than with some 
little aspersion of the old, lor taste’s sake. Bacon. 

2. Calumny; censure. 

Not casting any aspersion ou their religion, but ready to 
maintain my own. Bp. Halt , Specialties in his Life 

The same aspersions of the king, mul the same grounds of a 
rebellion. Drydcn. 

Aspha'i/hck. at(j. [from atpiattos.'] Gummy; bitu- 
minous. 
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And with asphaliick slime, broad as the gate, 

Deep to the roots of hell the gather'd beach f 

They fasten’d. Milton, P. L. x. 298. 

ASPH ALTOS. f n.s. [*V$axroc, bitumen.] A solid, 
brittle, black, bituminous, inflammable substance, 
resembling pitch, and chiefly found swimming on 
the surface of the Locus Asphaltiles , or Dead Sea, 
where anciently stood the cities of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, It Is cast up ifi the nature of liquid pitch, 
from the bottom of this sen ; and, being thrown upon 
the water, swims like other fatJLmdies, and condenses 
gradually. & 

■*. Many a row 

Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 

With naffbtha and asphnUvs, vftdded light 

As from a sky. " Milton , P. L. B, 1. 

ASP 1 IA' LTUM. 71. s. [Lat.] A bituminous* stone 
found near the ancient Babylon, and lately in the 
province of NeqjQbhatcl; which, mixed flrith other 
matters, makes niK ex cel lent cement, incorruptible 
by air, and impenetrable by water; supposed to be 
the mortar so much celebrated among the ancients, 
with which the walls of Babylon wcreJaid. 

Chambers. 

A'sphodel. n.fyllilio-asphodrlus, Lat.] Day-lily. 

Asphodels mo liy the ancients planted near bury- 
ing-placcs, in order to supply the manes of the dead 
with nourishment. * 

Bv those happy *«mls who dwell 
In yellow meads of asphodel. Pope. 

A'sPiCX.'l' 71. s. [See Asp.] 

1. The name of a serpent. 

Why did 1 ’scape tli* imctioniM (/spick's rage, 

And all the fiery monsters of the desnrt, 

To see this davV Addison. 

2. The name of a piece of ordnance, which is said to 
carry a twelve-pound shot ; adopted from the ser- 
pent's name, like basilisk , artftthcr picco; of ord- 
nance; ancient pieces of artillery being often deno- 
minated culver i nr s and serpentines , and the like, from 
the circumstance of these animals being sculptured 
on them. 

AspTrant.# n.s. [Fr.] A candidate. 

I require then in our young aspirant to the name and honours 
of an English senator, that his mind bo curly and thoroughly 
seasoned with the principles of virtue and religion. Htrrd. 

To A'SPUiAT L.^* v. a. [a spiro, Lat.] To pro- 
nounce with aspiration, or full breath; # a$ we aspi- 
rate horse, house , and hog. 

Evia, saith t 1 lemons, if it bo aspirated Hcvia, signifies, in the 
l tebrew tongue, u female serpent : where the good man calls 
the Chaldee tongue, the Hebrew; for in the Hebrew I do not 
liiul such a word for a serpent. Lightfooi's Miscetl. p. 160. 

To Aspirate. v.n. Inspire, Lat.] To be pronounced 
with full breath. 

Where a vowel ends a word, the next begins either with a 
consonant, or what is its equivalent ; for our w and h aspirate. 

Drydcn. 

A'spihate. adj. \jispiratus, Lat.] Pronounced with 
full breath. 

For their being pervious, you may call them, if you please, 
perspiratc ; but yet they are not aspirate, i. e. with such an 
aspiration as h. Holder . 

A'spiiiate.# 7 i. s. The m$irk to denote an aspirated 
pronunciation. 

We must correct thciv twenty authors who have it in tfce 
compound and and not, as the aspirate would 

require it, and Bentley to Dr. Mead. 

Aspira'tion. n.s. £ nspfratio, LatJ 

1. A breathing ailcT ; an ardent wish : used generally 
of a wish for spiritual blessings. 


A sold inspired with the warmest aspirations after celestial 
beatitude, keeps its growers attentive. fl alii. 

2. The act of aspiring, or desiring something high and 
great. 

*Tis be ; I ken the manner of his gate ; 

He rises 011 his toe ; that spirit of his 

In aspiration lifts him from the earth. Shaktpeari , 

3. The pronunciation of a vowel with full breath. 

II is only a guttural aspiration , i. e. a more forcible iinpulse 
of the breath from the lungs. Holder. 

To AS PI' HE. v. 71. la spiro, Lat.] 

1. To desire with eagerness; to pant after something 
higher : sometimes with the particle to. 

Most excellent* lady, no expectation in others, nor hope in 
himse lf, could aspire to a higher mark, than to be thought 
worthy to be praised by you. Sidney. 

llis fabler’s grave counsellors, by whose means he had aspired 
to the kingdom, he cruelly tortured. Knolles. 

Hence springs that universal strong desire. 

Which all men have of immortality : 

Not some few spirits vnto this thought aspire. 

But all men's minds in this united be. Davies. 

Horace did n'er aspire to epic bays : 

Nor lofty Maro'stoop to lyrick lays. Roscommon. 

Till then a helpless, hopeless, homely swain ; 
r ught not freedom, nor aspir'd to gain. Drydcn. 

Aspiring to be gods, if angel* fell, 

Aspiring to be ungel*, men rebel. Pope. 

Sometimes with after. 


Those are raised altove sense, and aspire after immortality, 
who believe the perpetual duration of their souls. Title ts on. 

There is none of in* but.ifrlio would be.. thought, throughout 
the whole course of his life, to asjrite after in) mortality. 

Atlerbnry . 

3 To ri»e; to tower. * ( 

There is betwixt that smile wo would aspire to, 

That sw eet aspect of princes and our ruin. 

More pangs and fears than war nr women Inure. Shakspcarr . 

My own breath still foment the fire, 

, Which flames ns high as fancy can asjnrg. Waller. 

*T# Aspi're.# v. a. To aspire to. 

Who dare aspire this journey with a stain. 

Hath weight will force him headlong back again. 

• Donnes Poems, p.184. 

That gallant spirit hat|t pspirrd the clouds. 

V * Shakspcare , Horn, and Juliet . 


Aspi'remlnt.# n. s. [from aspire.] The act of as- 
piring. 

The only means [light] by which each mortal eye 
Sends messengers to the wide firmament; 

That to the longing soul bihigs presently''' 

High contemplation and deep wonderment : 

By which as pin menf. she her wings displays. 

•ft Brewer's Lingua , 3. 6. 

Aspi'rer. 5 ^ n.s. [from aspire.] One that ambitiously 
strives to be greater than he is. 

They ween’d 

To win the mount of God ; and on his throne. 

To set the envier of his state, the proud 

Aspirer: but their thoughts prov’d fond and vain. Milton . 

I find not that he did put up for advancement, during Henry 
the Eighth's time, though a va*t aspirer and provident storier. 

• Xa union's Fragmenta Begalia , Leicester. 

Aspi'iung.^ n. s . [from aspire. ^ ' 

1. The desire of something great. 

The ambitions and aspirings of the worldling. 

Hammond's Sermons. 

2 . With to. 

Having quite lost not only all inclination and aspirings 
knowledge and virtue, but likewise all courage nnd bravery 
mind to recover their ancient freedom and honour. 

Howell's Letters , ii. 5 7: 

3. Points; stops. 

Nor are those so fastidious in pyrainidknl aspiwigs, nor 
curious in architecture or inside gtorv, as in many lesrer towny 
Sir T V Herbert's Tm vets. p. 2 1 1 . 
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Asporta'tion.*J' it. s. [asportatio, Lat.] A carry- 
ing away. 

A bare removal from the place where the thief found the 
£oods, is a sufficient asportation or carrying away. Blarkstonc. 

Asgt/iNT.+ adi\ [Dutch schuin. See Askance.] 

1. Obliquely ; not in the str&it line of vision. 

A single guide may direct the way better than five hundred, 
who have contrary views, or look asquint, or shut their eyes. 

Swift, 

2 . Figuratively, not with regard or due notice. 

Thereto he answered not, but looked as it were asquint at it. 

Fare's Arts, I.ifr if Rogers. 

If llerod the great had been *x»x»jko/S^v 7 ‘»», or eaten up of 
worms, and by the judgement of God too f ; is it to he* thought 
that this judgement looked asquint upon all the rest of this king’s 
enormities, and cast a full eye only on the massacre of the 
children ? ( / rtgorfs Poslh nmn , (165 o ) p. 1 05 . 

Ass.^* n, s. [a si //its, Lpt. ase, okPTY. aj pi,' Sux.] 

1. An animal of burden, remarkable for sluggishness, 
patience, hardiness, coarseness of food, and long lift*. 

You have among you main a purchas’d slave, 

Which, like \ our asses, and your dogs and mules, 

You use in abject and in slavish part. 

Because you bought them. Shakspcare . 

2 . A stupid, heavy, dull fellow; a dolt. 

I do begin Uvpcrccive that 1 am made an ass. Shakspeare . 

That such a crafty mother 
Should yield the world to this t us ! — a woman that 
Bears all down with her brain ; and yet her son 
Cannot take two from twenty for his heart, 

And leave eighteen. & Shakspeare. 

To ASSA'IL. v. a. [(maillfi 4 , F r.] 

1. To attack in a hostile manner; to assault; to fall 
upon ; to invade. » 

So when he saw his flatting arts to fail. 

With greedy force he ’gau the fort t’ assail. Spenser , F. Q. * 

2, To attack with argument ; censure; or motives ap- 
plied to the passions. 

My gracious lord^here in the parliament - 

J.ct us assail the family of York, Shaksjwci^c. 

She will not stay the siege of loving terms. 

Nor bide th* encounter of assailing eyes. Shakspeare. 

How have I fear’d your fate ! hut fear’d it most, 

When love assail'd you on the Libyan coast. Dry den. 

All books hercads, and all he reiuls mstdUk r, <;» 

From Dryden’s Fables down to D — y’s Tales. Pope. 

In vain Thalcstris witli reproach assails ; 

For who can move when fair Belinda fails? Pope. 

Assa'iladUv. adj. [from assail,'] That which may be 
attacked*. , ^ 

Banquo, and hi« Flounce, lives. — * 

— Bat in them nature’s copy’s not eternal. — 

There’s comfort ) ct, they are assailable,, Shakspeare. 

Asua'ilant. 77.5. [assaillant, Fr.] lie that attacks; 
in opposition to defendant . 

The same was so well encountered by the defendants, that 
the obstinacy of the assailants did but increase the loss. 

] fay ward. 

I’ll put myself in poor and mean attire. 

And with a kind ot umber smirch my face. 

The like do you ; so shall we pass along. 

And never stir assailants. Shakspeare. 

Assa'ilant. adj . Attacking; invading. 

And as ev’ning dragon came. 

Assailant on the perched roosts 

Of tame villatick fowl. Milton. 

Assa'illu. n. s . [from assail.'] One who attacks 

another. 

Afiallaclius heated, so pursued our as sailers, that one of them 
slew him. Sidney . 

Assa' ilment.# n. $. [from assail.] Attack. 

His tijpst frequent assail ment was the head-ache. 

Johnson , Life of Pope. 

ASSj$M 0 NICK. rut* A little animal of Virginia, which 
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issaid to flyby stretching out its shoulders and its skin, 
. and is called in English the flying squirrel. Tt'evoux. 

Assa'iit.-^ 71. s. [cssart, from essartet \ Fr. to clear 
away wood in a forest.] An offence committed in 
the forest, by plucking up those woods by the roots, 
that are thickets or coverts of the forest, and by 
making them as plaiu as arable laud. Cancel. 

Freedom from assart is an coemption fropi a fine or penalty 
for so doing. Burn's Hist, of Wcstm. and Cumb. Gloss. 

To Assa'ht.^ v. a. [cssartir, Fr. according to Dr. 
Johnson. Others Reduce it from exaratum, con- 
tracted into exartnm\ which signifies to plow or cut 
up; and others from exertum, whiefr means to pull 
up by the roots. V. Av/clmxdogia, vol. 15. p. 216.] 
To commit an assart ;*onc of the greatest offences 
cogilizaMeby the laws of the forest ; and simply, to 
grub up. 

'Flic kii.ggranted to him free chase, and free warren, in all 
those his lands, See. and alsopdvver to Assart his lands. 

jfthmole's Berkshire , ii. 415. 

ASSA'SSIN.'j~ 1 n. s. [assassin, Fr. a word brought 

Assa'ssinate. 3 originally from Asia, where, about 
the time of the holy war, there was a set. of men 
called assassins , as is supposed for ArsaeidcC, who 
killed nny man without regard to d^togcr, at tluicom- 
muud of their chief. Such is l)r. Johnson's ety- 
mology of assassin. Some have thought it taken 
from the Assa rani, a people 1 mentioned bv Arrian, 
lib. iv. The Abbe Vertot inclines to the derivation 
of it from the Persian word / tassissin , a poniard used 
in private murders. Lacombe interprets assassins 
by tlie Lat. sicarii , from sica, a poniard. So it is re- 
corded by Matthew of Paris respecting their chiefs 
“ si tpios habuit principcs odiosos, aut genti sum 
suspectos, data uni do suis sic Ini, vel pluribus, non 
considerate) rei e^itu, vel qua? eis poena sequalur, 
illuc c&ntcndunt, quibus mandatum est : et tarn diu 
pro complcndo imperio anxii circmneunt et htbo- 
rant, quousejue peragant sibt homicidium connnis- 
sum. IIos tarn Saraceni, qua in Christian], assassi- 
nos appellant, ctyinologiam ignorantes.” Roque- 
fort exhibits them under the name of hikesins , haa- 
faitis, heisscsins , which Sainte-Palaye and Monchet 
derive, lie says, from occi dentes, that is, slayers , 
murderers. V. Gloss, de la Lang. Rom. X<ord Bacon, 
in a charge in the King’s Bench, refers to “ the 
Saracen prince, of whom the name of the assassins is 
derived where he means perhaps simply, not ety- 

4 niologically, the petty prince at the head of them, 
who was called the old man of' the mountain .] A 
murderer; one that kills by treachery, or sudden 
violence. 

In the very moment as the knight withdrew from the duke, 
this emasninutt: gave him, with a back blow, a deep wound into 


his left side. IVottvn . 

The Syrian king, who, to surprize 
One man, asset mu like, had levy <1 war. 

War unproclairn’d. Milton. 

The old king is just murdered, and the person that did it is 
unknown. — Let the soldiers seize him for one of the assassi- 
nates, and let me alone to accuse him afterwards, Dryden. 

Here hir’d assassins for their gain invade. 

And treacherous poisoners urge their fatal trade. Creech. 
c When she hears of a murder, she enlarges more on the guilt 
Vo the suffering person, than of the assassin. ' Addison. 

Orestes brandish’d the revenging sword. 

Slew the dire pair, and gave to funVal flame 

The vile assassin^ and udult’rous dame. Pope. 
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Useful, we grant, it Serves what life requires, 

But dreadful too, the dark assassin hires. Pope. 

To Assa'ssin.# v. a . [Fr. assassinrr.] To murder. 

Can God he as welhpleascd with him that assassines his 
parents, as with him that obeys them. Stilling fleet* s Serin. p.jos. 

Assa'ssinacv.# n.s. [from assassin, ] The act of 
assassinating. 

This spiritual assassinacy, this deepest die of blood being most 
satmiic ally designed on souls. • Hammond? s Semi. 

Assassinate.^ n, s, [Fr. assassinat.] 

1. The* crime of an assassin ; murder. 

For which his temper’d zeal, see Brovidencc 
Flying in here, and arms him with defence 
Against the assassinate made upon hi* life 
By a foul wretch. Ji. Jonsun, Masques at. Court. 

Were not all assassinates ani ^popular insurrections wrong- 
fully ehasttsed, if the meanness of the offenders indemnified 
them from punishment? • " Pope. 

2. A murderer. See Assassin. 

To Assassinate.'^ v. a . (Trom assassin.'] • 

1. To murder by violence; to destroy. 

Help, neighbours, my ftousc is broken open by force, and I 
am ravished, and like to lie assassinated. Dryden. 

•What could provoke thy madness 
To assassinate ■ o great, so brave a man ! • Philips. 

The incorporating 

Of these same outward things into that part, 

Which we call mUrtjsil, leaves some certain fares • 

That stop the organs, anti, as Plato says, 

Assassinates out* knowledge. Ii. Jonson, Fo.r. 

2. Towny-lay; to hike by treachery. This "meaning 
ib perhaps peculiar to Milton. 

Such usage as your honourable lords 
Afford me, assassinated and betrayed, 

Who durst not, with vour whole united pow’rs, 

In fight withstand one single and unarm’d. 'Milton. 

To Assassinate.# v. n. To murder. 

You who those ways fear’d of late. 

Where now no thieves assassinate. 

Smidys, Paraphrase of Sacred Songs, Judges v. 

Assassination, n.s. [from assassinate.] The act of 

assassinating; murder by violence. 

It were done quickly, if ill* assassination 
< ’ould trammel iip the consequence. Shalrspeare. 

The duke finish’d bis course by a wicked assassination . 

Clarendon. 

Assassinator, n.s. [from assassinate.] Murderer; 
mankiller; the person that kills another by vio- 
lence. 


Assa'ssinous.# adj. [from assassin.] 


Murderous. 
Cocker am. 
from 


roasting, 


Assa'tion.^ n.s. [Fr. assalion , a 
the I .at. as sat us.'] Roasting. 

The egg expiring less in t lie elixation or boiling; whereas,# 
in the arsatiun or roasting, it will sometimes abate a drachm. 

Brown, Pulg. Krr. 

Assatio/i is a concoction of the inward moisture by heat. 

Burton, Anat. of Met. i>. 21. 

ASSA'UI/f. n. s. [assault 1 Fr.] 

1. Attack; hostile onset; opposed to defence. 

Her spirit had been invincible against all assaults of affection. 

Shakspcarc. 

Not to be shook thyself, but all assaults, 

Baffling, like thy hoar cliffs the loud sea wave. Thomson. 

2 . Storm : opposed to sap or siege. 

Jason took at least a thousand men, and suddenly made an 
assault upon the city. z Mapc. v. 5. 

After some days siege, he resolved, to try the fortune of an 
assault : he succeeded therein so tar, that he had taken the 
principal tower and fort. Bocoju 

3. Hostile Violence. 

Themselves at discord fell. 

And cniel combat join’d in middle space, 

With horrible assault, and fury fell. u Spenser, F. Q. 


4. Invasion; hostility; attack. 

After some unhappy assaults upon the prerogative by the 
parliament, which produced its dissolution, there followed a 
composure. Clarendon. 

Theories built upon narrow foundations, are very hard to be 
supported against the assaults of opposition. Locke. 

5. In law. A violent kind of injury offered to a man’s 

person. It may be com milted by offering of a 
blow, or by a fearful speech. Coxed. 

6 . It has upon before the thing assaulted. 

To AssaVlt. v. a. [from the noun.] To attack; to 
invade; to fall upon with violence. 

The king granted the Jews to gather themselves together, 
and to stand for tlfeir life, to destroy all the power that would 
assault them. . Fsth. viii. 11. 

Before the gates the cries oj babes new -horn. 

Whom fate Imd froi nit heir tender mothers torn. 

Assault his ears. * Dryden. 

New cursed steel, and more accursed gold. 

Gave mischief birth, and made that mischief hold : 

And double death did wretched man invade. 

By steel assaulted, and by gold betray’d. Dryden. 

AssaVltajjee.# adj. [from assault."] Capable of 

assault. 

A breach, be it made never so assault able, having many hands 
to defend it with any valour, lightly is never catered. 

Sir B oger Williams , Actions of the Low Countries, p. 1 06. 

AssaT i.tek. 11. s. [frrim assaftfl.] One who violently 
assaults another. 

Neither liking their eloquence, nor fearing their might, we 
esteemed few swords in a just defence, able to resist many un- 
just assaulters. ’£* "*• Sidney. 

ASSA'Y.j- n. s. [ essay c, Fr. # from which the ancient 
writers borrow ed assay, according to the sound, and 
the latter, essay , according. to the writing ; but the 
. senses now* differing, they may* be considered :is 
' two words. This is Dr. Johnson’s observation. 
^ Hut the word is certainly from the old Fr. substan- 
feve asnie, which means the same as cssai.] 

1. Examination; trial. 

Thi" cannot be 

By no assay of reason. ’Ti* a pageant. 

To keep u> in fal# gaze. / Shakspeare . 

2. I11 law. i*hc examination of measures and weights 

used by the clerk of the market. Cowl. 

3. The first entrance upon anything; a taste for trial. 

Bfcr well be weened, that so glorious bait 
Would tempt his guest to take thereof assru, Spyvscr, F. Q. 

4. Trial by danger or distress; ^difficulty; hardship. 

She hoard with patience all unto the end, 

And .strove to muster sorrowful assay. 

The men, lie prest hut late, 

To hard assays Unfit, unsure at need, 

Yet arm’d to point in well attempted plate. 

Be sure to find, 

What I foretcl thee, many a hard assay 
Of dangers, and adversities, and pains, 

Ere thou of Israeli sceptre get fast hold. 

5. Value. 

tihe saw bestrewed all with rich array 
Of pearls and precious stones of great assay. 

To Assa'y.'^ v. a. [old Fr. assaiq .] 

1. To make trial of; to make experiment of. 

One that to bounty never east his mind, . 

Nc thought of honour ever did assay 

Ilis baser breast. ^ Spenser . 

Gray and Bryan obtained leave of the general a little to aj- 
say them ; andsu with some .horsemen charged them home. 

Hayward. 

What unweiglicd behaviour hath this drunkard picked out of 
my conversation, that he dares in this manner assay me ? 

Shakspcarc. 

2. To apply to, ns the touchstone in totals. 


Spenser, F. Q. 
Fairfax. 

Milton. 

Spenser. 
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Whom thus afflicted, when sad Eve beheld, 

Desolate where she sat. approaching nigh. 

Softs words to his fierce passion she assay'd. Milton* 

3. To try; to endeavour. 

David girded his sword upon his armour, and he assayed to 
go, for he had not proved it. 1 Sam* xvii. 39. 

Assa'yer. n . .v. [from assay .] An officer of’ the mint, 
for the due trial of silver, appointed between the 
master of the mint and the merchants that bring 
silver thither for' exchange. * Ccnoeh 

The smelters come up to the assayers within one in twenty. 

Woodward on Fossils. 

Ass ect action. *1. s. [asscctatio, Lat.] Attendance, 
or waiting upon. * Diet. 

To ASSECU'RE.# v.a. [low Lat. assecum , adscatro.] 
To make one sure or certain ; j£> give assurance. 

Bull oka r . 

Assecu'rance.# n. s. [low Lat. assecnrantiaJ] As- 
surance. 

What may be thought of those assecuranccs which they gi\ e, 
in the popish church, to all such as die in the same, with the 
copious furniture of their sacraments, and their own merits ? 

Sheldon , Mir. of Antis' Ur. p. 320. 
Assecura'tion.# n. s. [low Lat. assccuratio.] As- 
surance frete from doubt. 

1 low far then reaches thizassccurntion? So far as to exclude 
all fears, all doubting, andnesitatioii ? Bp. Half, Rem. p. 26X. 
Asseci/tion. n. s * [from assrquor , assecutum , to ob- 
tain.] Acquirement ; the act of obtaining. 

By the canon law, a person, after he has been in full possession 
of a second benefice, cannot return again to his first; because 
it is immediately veld bv h^ as sedition of a second. . tyfijfe, Par. 

Assemblage, n. s. [assemblage, Fr.] 

1. A collection; a number of individuals brought to- 
gether. It diffl^s from assembly , l>y being applied 
only, or chiefly, to things ; assembly being usl»d 
only, or generally, of persons. 

All that wc amass together in our thought* is positivtvami 
the assemblage of a great number of positive idea* of .*p;uv or 
duration. Lot Ire. 

2. The state of being assembled. • 

O Hartford, fitted or to shine in courts 
With unaffected grace, or walk the plains, 7 
With innocence and meditation join’d 

In soft assemblage , listen to my song. Thomson. 

Asse'mblance.# ti*s. [old Fr. assemblancc , resem- 
blance. V. Roquefort.] * 

1. RepreSentatibn ; appearance. Some editions have 
rashly converted Snakspearc’s own word into as- 
semblage. 

Will you tell me, Master Shallow, how to choose a man? 
■ Gture I for the limb, the thewes, the stature, hulk, and big 
susemblance of a man ! Give me the spirit, Master Shallow. 

K. Hen. IV. I\ ii. A. iii. 

2. Assembling, [from assemble.] 

He chaunst to come, where happily he spidc 
A rout of many people farre away ; 

To whom his course he hastily applidc, 

To weet the cause of their asscmblaunce wide. 

Spensel, F. Q . v. iv. 21. 
To ASSE'MBLE. v. a. [assembler, Fr.] To bring 
together into one place. It is used both of persons 
and things. 

And he shall set up an ensign for the nations, and shall as- 
semble the outcasts of Israel, and gather together the dispersed 
of J udah. Isaiah , xi . 12. 

He waiters for what end you have assembled 
SuchjbB0bp^ ; of citizens to come to him. Shakspeare. 

To Afl&t^MBLE. v. n. To meet together. 

Th£M rnttirmembledyund found Daniel praying. Daniel, vi.i r. 
AsSE'apiEjt.# n. s. [from assemble ,] He who as- 
seaTOlgp oft meets others. 
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For your confession of faith, which you say shall be pub- 
lished by )«ur assemblers, if that be to be used in the service 
of God, then must there be soinc new direction for it put into 
the directory. Hammond to Cheyncl, Ham. Works, i. 193. 

None of the list-makers, the assemblers of the mob, the di- 
rectors und arrangers, have been convicted. 

Burke, Refections on the Executions in 1 780. 

Assembling.# n.s. [from assemble .] Meeting together. 

Let all rude and riotous assemblings, all clamorous sports and 
boisterous exercises, and all underent liberties, both of the hand 
and tongue, be banished from this day of rest and holiness. 

Bp. Fleetwood's Charge. 
Asse'mbi.y.~{“ n. s. [assemble c, Fr.] 

1. A company met together. 

They hat l heard by fame, 

Of this so noble and so fair assembly, 

This night to meet here. * * Shakspeare. 

2. A nr assemblage ; a collection. 

From Murano to Venice herself, or to any of the little as- 
sembly of islands about her. Howell, Letters, i. I. 

3. The assembly of divines, by way of distinction; 
recorded in the history of tlA&country. 

It i.*, 1 perceive, an usual prayer of many preachers well- 
affected to jour assembly, that God would now, (after .1600 
years universal practice of the whole church of Christ upon 
earth) shew you the pattern in the mount; as if, after so long 
and perfect inquisitions, there could be any new discoveries of 
the tor()i that was, or should be. JfgpHall, Rem. p.336. 

Assembly-room.# n.s. The roonfin which visitors 
assemble; usually understood of publick meetings; 
many towns, especially watering places, as they are 
termed, having such rooms. 

No sooner did the reputation of the poern begin to spread, 
than she heard it repeated in all places of concourse ; nor 
could she enter the assembly-rooms , or cross the walks, with- 
out being saluted with some lines from The Bastard. 

Johnson, Life of Savage. 

A SSF/NT.t w- s. [assertsus, Lat. assent, old Fr.] 

1. The act of agreeing to any thing. 

Without the king’s assent or knowledge. 

You wrought to he a legate. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 

Faith is the assent to any proposition not thus made out 
by the deduction of reason, but upon the credit of the pro- 
poser. Locke. 

All the arguments on both sides must be laid in (winner, and, 
upon the whole, the understanding determine its assent. Locke . 

2. Consent ; agreement. 

To urge any thing unon the church, requiring thereunto 
that religious assent of enristiun belief, wherewith the words of 
the holy prophets are received, and not to shew it in scripture; 
tliis did the fathers evermore think unlawful, impious, ami ex- 
ecrable. ' Hooker. 

The evidence of God's own testimony, added unto the na- 
tural assent of reason, concerning the certainty of them, doth 
^ not a little comfort and confirm the same. Hooker. 

MSfb Asse'nt. v. n. [assent ire, Lat.] To concede; to 
yield to, or agree to. 

And the Jews also assented, saying, that these things were so. 

Acts, xxiv. 9. 

Assentation.^ 71. s. [assent alio, Lat. assentation, 
Fr.] Compliance with the opinion of another out 
of flattery or dissimulation. 

A prince, whom, without assentation I may bo bold to call 
the sweetest and the fairest blossom that ever budded, either 
out of the white or the red rosary. 

I A. Northampton, Proceed, against Garnet, sign. Dd. 3. 

Words, smooth and sweeter-sounded, are to be used rather 
than rough or harsh ; as adore for worship, assentation for flat- 
tery. Instructions for Oratory (Oxford, 1682), p. 2 5. 

Assent a'toil# n. s. [Lat. assentator, old Fr. assai- 
* tatcur.~\ A flattorcr ; a follower. Obsolete. 

Other there tie which, in a more honest term may lie called 
assentatours or followers* which do await diligently what is the 
form of the speech and gesture of their master, and also other his 
manners ami fashion of garments. Sir T. Elyot , Gov « fol. 138. b. 
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Asse'nter.# n. s. [from The person who 

consents ; ag assistant ; a favourer, f 

The good man, by that delusive spell is rendered a ridiculous 
spectator, and seemingly an assentcr to their meschanterics 
[wicked acts]. Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. . 137 - 

She is not an asseuter (though thousands be) to that rabbi- 
nical rule cited in Drusius from Rabbi ^ Huurica : Let a man 
clothe himself (saith hej beneath his ability, his children ac- 
cording to it, and his wife above it ! 

§ Whitlock, Manners of the Eng. p. 353 - 

Asse'ntingly.# adv. Accordingly, or by agreement. 

Ihjjoct. 

Asse'ntment. n. s. [from assent.] Consent. 

Their arguments are but precarious, and subsist upon the 
charity of our assenlmcnts . Brown, Vulg. Err . 

To AS'SBTKlVf" v. a, [ assero , Lat. assercr* Fr.] 

1. To maintain; to defend either by word&or actions. 

Your forefathers ha reasserted the party which they chose till 
death, and died for its defence. Dryden . 

2. To affirm; to declare positive. 

That to the highth Jjlf'tlm great argument 
I may assert Eternal Providence, 

And vindicate the ways of Clod to men. Milton , P. L. i. 1 $. 

3. To claim ; to vindicate a title to. 

Nor can the groveling mind, * 

In the dark dungeon of the limbs confin’d, 

Assert the nativft^kics or own its heav’nly kind. Dryden. 

4. To rescue ; to freo. A Latin ism. * 

The people of Israel, being lately oppressed in Egypt, were 
asserted by God into a state of liberty. • 

lip. Patrick on Xumbcrs , xxiii. 11. 

Assertion, n. s. [from assert .] 

1 . The act of asserting. 

2 ' Position advanced. 

If any affirm the earth doth move, and will not bcUtve with 
ii'* it standeth still ; because he hath probable reasons for it, 
and 1 no infallible sense or reason against it, I will not quarrel 
with his assertion. Ilrouni, Vulg. Err. 

Asse'rtive. adj. [from assert.’] Positive; dogmati- 
tical; peremptory. 

lie was not so fond of the principles he undertook to illus- 
trate, as to boast their certainty; proponing them not in a con- 
fident, and assertive form, but as probabilities and hypotheses. 

Gtanvil/c. 

Asse'rtively.#^^. [from assertive.] Affirmatively. 

Read it interrogatively, and it is as strong for Soto and the 
Dominicans, as if it be read assertively , for Catherine mid the 
Jesuits, Bp. Bedell , Lett, p- 40.5. 

Asse'rtok.^ ik S' [old Fr. assert cur.'} Maintainor ; 

vindicator; supporter; affirmer. 

Among th* assertors of fret* reason’s claim, 

Our nation’s not the least in worth or fame. Dryden, Ep. ii. 

Faithful assertor of thy country’s cause, 

Britain with tears shall bathe thy glorious wound. Priori# 

It is an usual piece of art to undermine the authority of fufS> 
danierital truths, by pretending to shew' how weak tlie proofs 
arc, which their assertors employ in defence of them. Atterbury. 

A'ssertory.# adj. [from assert.] 

1. Affirming; supporting. 

We have not to do here with a promissory oath, the obliga- 
tion whereof is for another imposition : it is ‘the assertory oath 
that is now under onr hand, which the great God by whom we 
swear hath ordained to be an end of controversies. * 

Bp. Hall , Cases of Com. D. ii. C. 5. 

His other heap of arguments arc only assertory not probatory. 

Bp. Taylor , Artif Hands , p. 1*6. 

The oaths that wc take, are of several sorts. First, assertory 
ones, in order to onr affirming the truth of somewhat; and such is 
the evidence that men give in trials, or the affidavits that they 
make in order to the preserving the memory of some truth, that 
consists in their knowledge. Bp. Burnet , Sermons , p. 15$. 

2. Sometimes with the particle of* 

As this particle Amen, used in the beginning of a speech is 
assertory of the undoubted truth of it, so when it is subjoined 
and used at the end of it; [it] is precatory; and signifies our 
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earnest desire to have our prayers heard and our petitions 

r granted. Bp. Hopkins , Expos . p. *08. 

To Asse'hte. v. a. [asseroio, Lat] To serve, help, 
or second. Diet. 

To ASSE'SS.-j- 7 1 . a. [from assestare , Ital. to make an 
equilibrium, or balance, Dr. Johnson says; but it 
is probably from the old Fr. assesser, to establish, 
to regulate; so used in the 10th century. V. La- 
combe.]'VTo charge with any certain sum. 

Before the receipt of them in this office, they were assessed 
by the affidavit from the time of the inquisition found. Bacon . 

Asse'ss.# tz. Sm [from the verb.] Assessment 

Taking off assesses, levies, and free-quartering*;, might appear 
plausivc aims. Princely Pelican t cli. 8. 

Assessable.# adj. [from assess.] Thut which may 
be assessed ; liable to be? taxed. 

Asse'ksion. n. s. [assessio, Lat.] A fitting down by 
one, to give assistance or advice. Did. 

Asse'ssionaky.# adj. [from assession.] Pertaining 
to assessors. 

One of the answers of the jury, upon their oaths at the as* 
sessionary court, I have inserted. Carew , Surv. of Cornw . 

Assessment. n. S' [from to assess.] 

1 . The sum levied on certain property.. 

They were not ashamed, after they had taken away and 
sold all my goods amj personal estate, to come to me for 
assessments and monthly payments for that estate which they 
had taken. Bp. Hall , Sp. of his Life , p. 61. 

2. The act of assessing. 

Wlmt greater immunity and happiness can there be to a 
people, than to be liable to no laws, but what they make them- 
selves ? To be subject to no contribution, assessment , or any 
pecuniary levy whatsoever, but what they vote and voluntarily 
yield unto themselves. ■, Mowed. 

Assf/ssor.'{~ n. s. [ assessor , Lat.}* 

i> The person that sits by another; generally used 
of those who assist the judge. * 

Minos, the strict inquisitor, appears; 

And lives and crimes, with his assessors , hears. 

Round in his urn the blended balls he rowls, 

Absolves the just, ^nd dooms the guilty' souls. Dryden. 

The statutes are as extraordinary as if they had been drawn 
up by Don Quixote himself, or his assessors, the curate and the 
barber. IVartun Hist . Eng. Poetry . i. 336. 

2. He that sits bv another as next in dignity. 

To hi.s Son, 

assessor of his throne, he thus began. Milton. 

wice stronger than his sire, who sut^ibove. 

Assessor to the throne of thundering Jove? Dryden. 

3. lie that lays taxes; derived from assess. 

The assessors of taxes may be elected of the meaner sort of 
the people. Ralegh, Arts of Emp. p. 

A'ssets. h! >\ Without the singular . Fr.] Goods 

sufficient to discharge that bunion, which is cast 
upon the executor or heir, in satisfying the testator’s 
or ancestor’s debts or legacies. Whoever pleadeth 
assets , saycth nothing; but that the person against 
whom he pleads, hath enough come to his hands, 
to discharge what is in demand. Cowl. 

To ASSE'VER.-fO r. a. [assn era, Lat. assexvrer, old 

To Asse verate. 5 Fr.] To affirm with great so- 
lemnity, as upon oath. 

Anselmus, though othe rwise a severe and a very austere man, 
yet is so Sweetened and mollified with the conceit of this mu- 
sick, [the harmony of heaven,] that he not only assevereth it, 
but also endeavoureth, with great pains and labour, to set out 
the true musical proportion of it; as Macrobiu* before did. 

Fotkerby, Athcom. p. 317. 

Assevera'tion. "J' ft. S. [old Fr. asseveration.] Solemn 
affirmation, as upon oath. 

That which you are persuaded of, ye have it nrffjkherwise 
than by your own only probable collection ; and therefore such 
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bold asseverations, as in him were admirable, should, in your 
mouths, but argue rashness. Hooker. 

Another abuse of the tongue I might add : vehement asse- 
verations upon slight and trivial occasions. Hay on the Creation. 

The repetition gives a greater emphasis to the words, anil 
agrees better with the vehemence of the speaker in making his 
asseveration. Broome , Notes on the Odyssey. 

A'sshead.^ n. s. [from ass and head. This is a 
word older than the time of Shakspcare, (whom 
Dr. Johnson cites;) accompanied m nfinslicu with 
assheadiness ; both obsolete.] One slow of appre- 
hension ; a blockhead. 

I con see none agree with my lorde here in thys opynyon, 
unlcssc they he blynde dastards and assukcads, as thys oldc 
dotyngc foolc was. Bate, Course at the Horn. Foxe, fol. 86. b. 

- Will you help an asshead, and a coxcomb, and a knave, a 
thin-faced knave, a gull ? • 'jjjfiahsprare, Tiu. Night. 

Assi'puate.# adj. [Lilt, asst duns, j Daily. 

M y long and assiduatv course of suffering has taken me from 
an opinion of suitering. 

K. Charles I., in the Princely Pelican , ch. 8. 

Assidu'ity. n. s. {assiduity Fr. assiduitas , Lat.] 
Diligence; closeness of application. 

I have with much pains and assiduity , qualified myself for a 
nomcnclator. Addison. 

Can he, wjio has undertaken this, want conviction of the 
necessity of liis utmost vigour and assiduity to acquit himself 
of it? , Rogers. 

We observe the address and assiduity they will use to cor- 
rupt us. Rogers. 

ASSI'DUOUS. adj. [assiduus, Lat.] Constant in 
application. , 

And if by prayer 

Incessant I could hbpe to vhangc the will 

Of Him who all things can, I would not cease 

To weary Him w ith my assiduous cries. Milton. 

The most assiduous tale-bearers, and bitterest rcvilers, are 

often half-witted people. Gov. of the Tongue 

In summer, you see the hen giving herself greater freedoms, 
and quitting her care for above two hours together ; but in 
winter, when the rigour of the season would chill the princi- 
ples of life, and destroy the voung one, she grows more assi- 
duous in her attendance, and stays away but half the time. 

• Addison. 

Each still renews her little labour. 

Nor justlcs her assiduous neighbour Prior. 

Assi'duoijnly. adv. [from assiduous.] Diligently ; 

continually. 

The trade, that obliges artificers to he assiduously conversant 
with their materials, is that of glass-men. Boyle. 

The nabitable*earth may haTo been perpetually the drier, 
seeing it i$ assiduously ilfaincd and exhausted by the seas. 

Bentley. 

. Assiduousness. # n.s. [from assiduous.] # Thc act of 
being assiduous ; diligence. 

To Assie'ge. v. a. [ assieger , Fr.] To besiege. Ob- 
solete. T>icl. 

On the other side the as sieged castle’s ward 
Their stedfast stands did mightily maintain. Spenser. 

ASSIF/NTO. f- n. s. [In Spanish, a contract or bar- 
gain.] A contract or convention between the king 
of Spain and other powers, for furnishing the 

Spanish dominions in America with negro slaves. 

A good ministry would have considered how a renewal of 
the msirnlo might have been obtained. 

Burke , Obt. on a late State of the Nation. 

7 o ASSFGN^ir v. a. [i assignor , Fr. assigno, Lat.] 

I. To mark out ; to appoint. 

lie assigned Uriah unto a place where he knew that valiant 
men were. % Sam. xi. 16. 

The two armies were assigned to the leading of two generals, 
both of them rather courtiers assured to the state, than martial 

' wen. ^ Bacon. 
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Both joining, 

% As join’d in injuries, one enmity 
Against a foe by doom express assign'd us, 

That cruel serpent. _ . Milton . 

True quality is neglected, virtue is oppressed, and vice tri- 
umphant. The last day will assign to every one a station 
suitable to his character. Addison. 

2 . To appropriate. 

Promising unto the king by intercession three hundred aud 
three score talents of silver ; hnd, of another revenue, eighty 
talents. Besides this, he promised to assign an hundred and 
fifty more, if he might have licence to set aim up a place for 
exercise, &c. a Maccab. iv. 8, 9. 

3. To fix with regard to quantity or value. 

There is no such intrinsic*, natural, settled value in any 
thing, as to make any assigned quantity of it constantly worth 
any assigned quantity of another. Locke. 

4. In .law, T11 general, to appoint a deputy; or make 

over a right to another ; in particular, to appoint 
or set forth, as to assign errour, is to shew in what 
part of the process erroitr is committed : to assign 
false judgement, is to declaftf how and where the 
judgement is unjust : to assign the cessor, is to shew 
how the plaintiff had cessed, or given over :• to 
assign wtftte, is to shew wherein especially the 
waste is committed. Cutvel. 

Assi'gn*# 77. s . [from the verb.] ;*The person to 
whom any property is, or may be, assigned. 

Severn s likes not these unscason’d lines 
Of rode'nbsurditcs, time’s foul abuse 
To all posterities, and their assignrs. 

Parrot , Springes for IVoadrorhs, Ep. 9,'. 

Without interruption or claim of heirs, executor*, and 
assigns . J Car ton, Life of Sir T. Pope, p. 168. 

AssmAjable.^ adj. [from assign.] That which may 
be marked out, or fixed. 

Aristotle held that it streamed by connatural result, and 
emanation from God; m> that there was no instant assignable 
of God’s eternal existence, in which the world did not also 
co-exist. South. 

As the number of terms may increase beyond any assignable 
number; so may the excess decrease below any assignable 
quantity. Wallis^ Correction of Hobbes, $5. 

In one hour, and in the self-same assembly, without, any 
assigned or assignable cause, to lift pr ecipitated from the 
highest authority to the most marked ndjpfect, possibly into the 
greatest peril of life and reputation, is* a situation full of 
danger, and destitute of honour. 

Burke , , on the present Discontents. 

A'SSIGNAT.% ??. s. [Fr. In the old Fr. assignat also 
occurs in the sense of distribution. Y. Cotgravc.] 
The payer-money of France after its Revolution : 
The word, among us, of course is modern. 

^ The mortgage of our assignats draws near its end. 

Burke* $ 1 Corks, vii. 340. 

Tn the* war with Holland, he saw nothing but gold to seize 
on, und assignats to sell at par. Ibid. p. 341. 

Assignation.^ n. s. [assignation, French.] 

1. A11 appointment to meet ; used generally of love 
appointments, Dr. Johnson says; and certainly, I 
may add, of other appointments. 

The lovers expected the return of this stated hour with as 
much impatience os if it had been a real assignation . Spectator . 

Or when a whore, in her vocation, 

Keens punc tual to an assignation. . Swift. 

They return home as much raised in their spirits, and 
cheered in their very countenances, as the most jollygood- 
fellows do from their merry assignations. 

Goodman , Wint. Ev. Con. P. T. 

More delightful and more profitable than either coffee-house, 

* dub, or tavern assignations. Ibid . P. Ill . 

2. A making over a tiling to another. 

By assignations of yearly pensions out of their revenues. 

Sir E. Sandys , State of Religion . 
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if 

He had obtained an assignation of 50,000 crowns to be levied 
in Portugal. Bacon , Report of Lopex's Treason . 

This nranor was in the possession of Reginald Fitsjherbert, 
who, dyftg in 1285, byan assignation made it over to hb wife 
Joan. 4* t Askmole's Berkshire, ii. 1176. 

3. Designation ; marking out. 

In all these places this title is attributed unto Christ 
absolutely and universally, without any kind of restriction or 
limitation, without any assignation of any particular in respect 
of which he is the first or lasf. Pearson on the Creed , Art. ii. 

I am happy to find this assignation of Stonehenge, which 
I cursorily hazarded in my first volume of the History of 
English Poetry, ascertained by so authcntick an historian as 
Turgott ! Warton , Rowley Enrj.*p. 68. 

The assignation of particular names to denote particular 
objects, that is, the institution of nouns substantive, would, 
probably, be one of the first frteps towards the formation of 
language A. Smith , Formation of Languages. 

Assignee', n. s. {assign^ Fr.] He that ig appointed 
or deputed by another, to do any act, or perform 
any business, or enjoy any commodity.. And an 
assigned may be either hi deed or in law ; assignee 
in deed, is he tflat is appointed by a person; 
assignee in law, is he whom the law maketh so, 

A ithout any appointment of the person. Ccnvel. 

Assi'gnEr. n. .v, [from assign.'] He that appoints. 

The Gospel is at once the assignor of our tasks, and the 
magazine 01 ouf^trength. Decay of Piety. 

Assi'aNMENT.-f* n. s? [old Fr. assenncmcnl.] 

1. Appropriation of one thing to another tiling or 
person. 

The only tiling which tnaketh any place publick, is the 
public!; assign on nt thereof unto such duties. Hooker. 

Thin institution, which assigns it to a person, whom we have 
no rule to know, is ju.it as good as an assignment to no body at 
nil. • Locke . 

1. Designation ; the act of marking out; appoint- 
ment. * 

By this your assignment Popery will extend itself very far 
indeed. Mount ague, Appeal to Ctcsar, p. 119. 

All chancellor's commissaries, archdeacons, officials, and all 
other exorcising ecclesiastical jurisdiction, shall appoint such 
meet places for the keepiug of their courts, by the assigntnent 
or approbation of the bishop of the diocese, ns blmll be con- 
venient for the. entertainment of those that arc to make their 
appearance Const, and Canons Fed. 125. 

A.ssj'hilahi.k. <m}. [from assimilate.] That which 
may be converted to the same nature with some- 
thing else. 

The spirits of many will find but naked habitations ; meet- 
ing no assimlahfes wherein to re-act their natures. 

Brown, Vtrig. Err. 

To ASSTMILATK. v. )i. [assimito, J,nt.] To 
perform the act of converting food to nourishment. 

Birds assimilate less, and exeern more, than beasts ; for *■ 
their excrements arc c\ cr liquid, and their flesh generally 
more dry. Bacon, Nat. His). 

Birds be commonly better meat thun leasts, because their 
flesh doth assimilate more finely, and secerncth more subtely. 

Bacon , Nat. Hist . 

To Assimilate, v. a . 

f. To bring to a likeness, or resemblance. 

A ferine and necessitous kind of life would easily assimilate 
at least the next generation to barbarism and ferinencss. Hale. 

'They are not over patient of mixture ; but such, whom they 
cannot assimilate, soon find it their interest to remove. Swift. 

2. To turn to its own nature by digestion. 

Tasting jponcoct, digest, assimilate , 

And corporeal to incorporeal turn. Milton . 

Hence also animals and vegetables may assimilate their nou- 
rishment ; moist nourishment easily changing its texture, ^11 
it becomes like the dense card). Newton. 

Assimilate ness. n. $. [from assimilate.] Likeness. 

Diet, 
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Assimila'tion,-^ 7i. Sm [from assimilate .] 

1. The act of converting arty t^ing to the nature or 
substance of another. 

It furthers the very act of assimUtilion of nourishment, by 
some outward emollients that make the parts more .apt to 
assimilate. - Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

2. The state of being assimilated, or becoming like 
something else; having sometimes to and with. 

A nourishment in a large acceptation, but not in propriety, 
conserving jK'e body, not repairing it by assimilation, but pre- 
serving it by ventilation. Brown, Vtdg. Err . 

YVhat shall he gain by this but that advantage; which he pro- 
miseth to himself, of your good, in your assi filiation to other 
churches. * Bp. Hall's Remains, p.315. 

It is as well the instinct as duty of mir natur^ to aspire to 
an assimilatim with God ; even the most laudable and generous 
ambition. Decay of Piety. 

Assimilative.'# mtj. [fnftn assimilate. Tlie learned 
writer, whom I cite as using tin’s word, spells it 
assimulativc , as lie also writes a stimulation for 
assimilation .] Having the power of turning to its 

own nature by digestion. 

Neither ought it to *ecin more strange, that the same 
ventricle in the brain should he c:* pubic of all these three 
functions, than that the •.ame bone or sinew, and every part 
and particle thereof shoe. Id have in it (in regard of the 
nourishment it receives and the excrement it* drives forth) an 
attractive, a retentive, an assimilative, and an expulsive \irtue. 

• * Hake wilt's Apology, p. 5. 

To ASSFMULATE. r. a. [assimulo, Lut.] To 'feign; 
to counterfeit. Diet. 

Assimula'tion. n. s. [$ssi mulatto, Lat.] A dis- 
sembling ; a counterfeiting. * Diet . 

Assine'go.# 71. s. [Portuguese, asinego , a little ass. 
The word, in our language, has been sometime* 
mistaken for an ass-driver.] A 9 agfe. 

We jogged lekuieh on upon our mules Snd assinrgocs, 

„ S/r T. Herbert's Travels, p. 1:7. 

Or arc \ 011 so ambitious ’hove 3 our peers. 

You’d be an assinego by your years ? 

B. Jon son. Export, with Inigo Jours. 

7o A SSI 'ST. r. a. [assister, Fr. assist 0 , Lut.] To 
help. • 

Receive Iut in the Lord, a 1 * bocomcth saints, and assist her 
in whatsoever business she hath need. limn. xvi. a. 

it is necessary and assisting to all our other intellectual 
facilities. Locke. 

Acquaintance with method will assist one in ranging human 
a flairs. IV at Is, Logick. 

8hc no sooner yielded to adultery, l" it she ogi^ed to assist 
in the murder of lur husband. % Broome on the Odyssey. 

7b Assi'st.# v. it. To help; to contribute. 

Almighty God, who in thy wise pi\>\idence ha^t con- 
stituted several ranks and qualities of men, that they might 
mutually assist to the support of each other; teach me to be 
content with the station wherein thou hast been pleased to 
place me. Nelson's Festivals, St. Janus, Col/.* i. 

Ass i stance. 71. s . [assistance, French. J Help ; 

furtherance. 

The council of Trent commends recourse, not only to the 
pravers of the saints, but to their aid and assistance ; What 
doth this ai(J,uml assistance signify? ^ Siillingjlcel . 

You have abundant assistances lor this knowledge, ill ex- 
cellent books. Walt's Preparation for Death. 

Let us entreat this necessary assistance , that by ius grace he 
would lead us. • Rogers. 

Assistant, adj. [from assist^ Helping; lending 
aid. 

Some perchance did adhere to the duke, and were assistant 
to him openly, or at least under hand. 

Hale, Common Law of England. 

For the performance of this work, a vital or directive 
principle seemeth to be assistant to the corporeal. Grew. 

Assistant, n. $. [from assist.] 

1 1 
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1, A person engaged in an affair not as principal, 
but as auxiliary or ministerial, t 

Some young towardly noblemen or gentlemen were usually 
sent as assistants or attendants, according to the quality of the 
persons. . Bacon. 

2. Sometimes it is perhaps only a softer word for an 
attendant. 

The pale assist finis oft each other star’d, 

ith gaping mouths for issuing words prepar'd. Dry den. 

Assi'stkr.# n. y. [from assist.'} lie who assists ; an 
helper. ~ Ash. 

Assi'stless.# adj. [from assist and Iras."} Wanting 
help. 

Stupid he stares, and all tmUt/css stands. Pope, Iliad , xvi. 970. 

ASSI'ZKf v . s. [assise^ a sitting, Fr.] 

1. An assembly of knights and other substantial men, 
with the bailiif or justice, in a certain place, and at 
a certain time. 

2. A jury. In Scotland a jury is commonly called an 
assizr; in England, the term is applied to a par- 
ticular species both of jury, and of trial by jury; 
the former being called an assize , when summoned 
for the trial of lauded disputes; the latter, u a 
grand assize." 

3. An ordinance or statute. 

By an ordinance in a 7 Hen. II., called the assise of arms, it 
was provided,, that ever) man’s- armour should descend to his 
heir. Black stone. 

•4. The court, place, f or time, whore and when the 
writs and processes of assize are taken. Curve l . 

The law was never executed by any justices of assizr, hut 
the people left (o their own laws. Davies on Ireland. 

At each a seize and term we try 
A thousand rascals of as deep a dye. Braden s Juvenal 

5. Any court of justice. 

The judging God shall close the book of fate, 

And there the last assizes keep, 

For those who wake, and those who sleep. Drydcu, 

6. Assize of bread* ale , &c. Measure, of price or rate. 
Thus it is said, when wheat is of such a price the 
bread shall be of such assize. 

7. Measure; for which we now use size. 

On high hill’s top I saw a stately frame, 

An hundred cubits high by just assize. 

With hundred pillars. Spenser. 

8. Kents bf assist'. 

Bents of assise are lh€ certain established rents of the free- 
holders and ancient copyholders of a manor, which cannot be 
varied. Blacks four. 

To Assi'ze.*}* v. a. [from the noun.] To fix the rale 
of any thing by an assize or writ. Dr. Johnson 
says; but it formerly meant simply to appoint. 

That thou thereof might ben advised, 

Thou slialt have day and time assisrd. 

Gower , Cojif. Am. Tale of Flurenl. 

Assi'zer, or Assiser. n. s. [from assize.'] Is an 
officer that lias the care and oversight of* weights 
and measures. # Chambers. 

A'sslike.^ adj. [from ass and like.] Resembling 
an ass. 

I had much rather, since truly I may do it, shew their 

^pgjtaking of Plato, under whose lion’s skin they would make 

ass-like braying against poesy, than go about to overthrow 
his authority. Sidney , Dcf of Poesy. 

He (Cy ,are sleepy, saith Suvanarola, dull, slow, cold, blockish, 
*. Burton , Anat. of Mel. p. 191. 

oaru.^fc %>. a . [from sober.] To keep sober, 
“i ra 1 
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And thus I rede, thou assobre . 

Thyne hertc, in hope of such a grace. Gower, Conf. Ann b. vi. 

AfeoVfAin.R.'f M adj. [Fr. associablc, frjyan Lilt. 
associabilis. Dr. Johnson gives this adjectfvc as his 
own introduction of it; but it had existed in our 
language more than a century before his time, and 
with other meanings than his. Y. Cotgrave.] 
Sociable; companionable; fit toehold fellowship 
with : that which may bejoiued to another. 

To ASSO'CIATE.-f’ r. a. [assoder 9 Fr. assoeio 9 Lat.] 

1. To unite with another as a confederate. 

A fearful army led by Cains Marcius, 

AssoriaUd with Aufidius, rages 

Upon our territories. Shakspcarc. 

2. To adopt a * a friend upon equal terms. 

Associate in 3 our town a wandering train, 

And i. I rangers in your palace entertain. Dryden . 

3. To accompany ; to keep company with auothcr. 

Friends ^should associate friends in grief and woe. Shak spear e. 

4. To unite ; to join. • 

Language and fashion associate also affections. 

Sir E. Sandi/s, State of Religion. 

Some oleaginous particles unperccivedly associated them- 
selves to it. Boyle. 

If Humbert a king of the Huns, has any concern in this 
name, [the Humber,] the best way is to reconcile matters, ami 
associate .both etymologies in Hun-Aher, ntyl lumber. 

Wartons Notes ot t Milton's Smaller Poems. 

To Asso'ci YTE.-j~ v. 71. To unite himself; to join him- 
self. rt lm.s generally the particle with ; as, lie 
associated with his master’s enemies. This defi- 
nition has been placed by Dr. Johnson, as Mr. 
Mason has observed, improperly, among those of 
the wrb active. 

Associates with the midnight shadows. Thomson. 

They appear in a manner no way assorted to those with 
whom they must associate. Burke. 

Associate, adj. [from the verb.] Confederate; 
joined in interest or purpose. 

While I descend through darkness. 

To my associate powYs, them to acquaint 

With these* successes. Milton. 

Associate, n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A person joined with another ; (^partner. 

They persuade the king, now in old age, to make Plangus 
his associate in government with him. Sidney. 

2. A confederate, in a good or neutral sense j an ac- 
complice in ill. 

Their defender, and his associates, have sithfence proposed 
to the world a form such as themselves like. ' Hooker . 

3. A companion; implying some kind of equality. 

He was accompanied with a noble gentleman, no unsuitable 

' associate. Wot ton. 

Sole live, associate sole, to me beyond 
Compare, above all living creatures dear. Milton. 

But my associates now my stay deplore. 

Impatient. Pope's Odyssey. 

Association.'}* n. s. [Fr. association.] 

1. Union; conjunction; society. 

The church being a society, hath the self-same original 
grounds, which other politick societies have ; the natural in- 
clination which all men have unto sociable life, and consent to 
some certain bond of association ; which bond in the law that 
appointeth what kind of order they shall be associated in. 

Hooker . 

2. Confederacy ; union for particular purposes, good 
or ill. 

i/ This could not be done but with mighty opposition s against 
which, to strengthen themselves, they secretly entered into a 
league of association • y Hooker. 

3. Partnership. 
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Self-denial is a kind of holy association with (Sod ; mid, by 
making you his partner, interests you in all his happiness. 

- Boyle. 

4* Connection. , , 

Association of ideas is of great importance, and may be of 
excellent use. Watts. 

j. Apposition ; union of matter. 

The changes of corporeal things arc to be placed only in 
the various separations, and new associations and motions of 
these permanent pari teles. • Newton. 

6. An assembly of persons ; a club. 

The power of serving and obliging the rulers of corpora- 
tions, of winning over the popular leaders of political clubs, 
association s 9 and neighbourhoods. 

Burke, Speech on the Duration of Parliaments. 

Asso'ciatou.# n. s . [fro pi associate . A confede- 
rate. 

Arc you leaguers, or covenanters, or associates ? • 

Drydtn, J). of G utsc. 

I will briefly take notice of some few particulars wherein our 
late assopiatois and conspirators have made a third copy of the 
Leagued Dry den y Hist. League. 

To Asso'il.-& v.a. [old Fr. assoiler , asaudre , absoiddrc , 
Lut. absolve)."] 

1 . ’To solve ; to remove ; to answer. 

For the assailing of this difficulty, m 

I lay down these three propositions. 

Medcy Rev. of God's House. 

Upon which subject (that Episcopacy is of divine right] a 
moat learned Brlg ; ck doctor wrote a whole book, uttering 
therein very man} arguments both from scripture and anti- 
quity, and assailing the objections to the contrary. 

Bp. A tort oily I', pi sco posy Asserted, p. 15 7. 

To as s<>it this seeming difficulty, it may be proper to observe 
in the entrance, how, or upon what occasion, these words arc 
I trough t in. Wale/ land, Scrip. Vimlie. iii. 63. 

2. To ivietiM! or set free; to acquit ; to pardon. 

Ifwc live in an age of indevotion, wo think ourselves well 
assailed, if we be warmer than their ice. 

Up. T(n/lu)\ Gr. Exemplary p. 68. 

Hut first thou must a season f.et and pray. 

Till from her hands the spright assailed i«,* 

And have her strength recured from iraile infirmities. 

Spenser y F. Q. i. \. 52. 

soundly slept, and careful thoughts did quite asxod. 

Spenser, F. Q. iii. i. 50. 

The king — snpp after, under the broad seal, nssoded him 
from all irregularities anil scandal. 

If ticket y Life of Ah p. Williams, ahridgtd, p. iS. 

3. To absolve by confession. u Asoylcn of defaults or 
sins,” Prompt. Parv, 

To some bishop wc will wend, 

Of all the sins, that we have done, 

To be assailed at his hand. Percy, Hchtpic*, i. ijz. 

4. To stain ; to soil. [From soil with the prefix as, 
perhaps peculiar to the single authority which I 
cite.] 

Whatever lie be, [who] 

Can with untliankfulness assail me, let him 
Pig out mine eyes, and sing my name in vcr<e. 

In ballad verse, at every drinking house. 

And no limn be so charitable to lend me 
A dog to guide my steps. 

Beaumont and FI. Queen of Co/inth , iii. 1. 

A'SSONANCE n, s. [assonance^ Fr.] Reference of 
one sound to another resembling it. Resemblance 
of sound. Diet. 

A'ssonant. adj. [assonant, French.] Sounding in a 
manner resembling another sound. Diet. 

To A'ssonate.# v. n. Lut. assono . J To sound, or 
ring, like a bell. Cocker am . 

To ASSORT.^ r. a. [assmtir, Fr. An old English 
verb, found in Cotgrave ; who renders assortir , u to 
sort, assort, suit ; to dispose and drder several things 
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handsomely,; also, to furnish or atore with all 
sorts.” ltr is so employed in modern times, as the 
examples from Burke, noticed by Mr. Mason, 
shew.] 

They appear in a manner no way assorted to those with 
whom they must associate. Burke « 

To be found in the well assorted warehouses of dissenting 
congregations. .» Burke . 

Assortment. n. s. [from assort] 

r . The act of classing or ranging. 

Is it not much more distinct and intelligible, and of better 
direction for the assortment and certainty of structure, to say 
that “ amor” is a transitive action, and “ minimi” the patient 
or object? # R. Johnson y Noctcs Nottingh. p. 8. 

2. A mass or quantity properly selected and ranged. 

When the greater part of objects had thus lutcn arranged 
under their proper classes i*ul assortments , distinguished by 
such general names, it was impossible that the greater part of 
that almost infinite number oi individuals, comprehended un- 
der each particular assortment or species, could have any pe- 
culiar or proper names of their own, distinct from the general 
name of the species. A. Smithy Formation of Languages. 

In such heterogeneous assortments, the most innocent per- 
son will lose the effect of his iunocciicy. 

Burke s Works, ii. 431. 

To Asso't. v. a. [from sot ; assotrr, Fr.] To infa- 
tuate ; to besot : a word out of use. * 

But whence they sprung, or how they were begot. 

Untruth is to assure, 11 death to weenc 

That monstrous errour which doth some assot. Spenser. 

To ASSUA'GE.'f' v. a. [The derivation of this word 
is uncertain ; Minshcu deduces it from adsuadere , or 
assuaviarc ; Junius , from jptep, sweet ; from whence 
Skinner imagines aj’parjan might have been formed, 
I)r. Johnson says. * But "all these etymologists 
might have found the true original in the old Fr. 
assuage) , or assnttager, which, however, w as not 
thought worth the notice either of them or of 
Johnson. V. Cotgrave, Kelhani, &c. in V. as - 
wager .' j 

1. Tu mitigate ; to soften; to allay. 

Kcfrp&lnnc wind* the summer’* heat* assuage. 

And kindly warmth disarms the winter’s rage. Addison . 

2. To appease; to pacify. 

Yet is his hate, his rancour ne’er the 1 cm, 

Since nought assuage/ h malice when ’tis told. Fairfax. 

This was necessary for the securing the people from their 
fears, capable of being assuaged by no other means. Clarendon. 

Shall I, t* assuage # , 

Their brutal rage. 

The regal stem destroy? Dry den's Albion. 

3. To case; as, the medicine assuages pain. 

Yb AssoaRe . v. u. To abate. 

God made a wind to pass over the earth, and the waters 
assuaged. Gen. viii. f. 

A ss v xc. emf. nt . 'Y 77. s. [old Fr. assonagnnent.] Mi- 
tigation : abatement, of evil. 

Tell me, when shall these weary woes bu\e end, 

Or shall their ruthless torment never cease y 
But ull my da}s in pining languor spend. 

Without iiojw of assuagement or release. Spenser, Sonnets. 

AssuaReh. n. s. [from assuage.'] One who pacifies 
or appeases. 

Assija'sivje.'J- adj. [from assuage.'] Softening; miti- 
gating. 

If in the breast tumultuous joys arise, * 

Musick her soft axsuasive voice applies. Panic's St » Cceciha. 

In pleasing visions, and axsuasive dreams, 

O soothe my sou), and teach mo how to lose thee. 

Johnson's Irene. 

Oy tell how rapturous the joy, to melt 
To melody’s assuasivc voice. 

War ton, Pleasures <f Melancholy, ver. 171. 
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To Asku'bject.# p. a. Fr. assonbjectir ; an old 
English verb, preserved in Cotgfave, which might 
suggest to ShakspeaxO the kindred word assubjtt. 
gn/i’, given by Dr. Johnson.] To make subject ; 
to bring under ; to subdue. Cotgrave. 

To Assi/bjugate. ii. a. [subjugo, Lat.] To subject 
to: not in use. 

This valiant lord 

Must not so stale Ins palm, nobly acquir'd ; 

Nor by my will ah subjugate his merit, 

By going to Achilles. Shahs pear c. 

A&uepa'ction. At n. s. [assurfacio, Lat. assuc/action, 
old Fr.] r rhe state of being aepus-tomed to any 
thing. 

Bight and left, as parts inservient unto the motive faculty, 
are differenced by degrees froifi use and assuefavtipn, or ac- 
cording whereto the one grows stronge r. 

Brown , Vulgar Krrours. 

A'ssuetude. s. [asmtudo, Lat.] Accustomance ; 
custom; habit. 

W e see that nssnetude of things hurtful, doth make them lose 
the force to hurt. Bacon , Natural History. 

To ANSU'ME. v. a. [assumo^ Lat.] 
i. To take. 


Pope. 


I)ry, leu. 


s 


This when the various God had urg’d in vain, 

He strict assum'd his native form again. 

. To take upon one’s self. • 
itli ravish’d cars. 

The monarch hears. 

Assumes the God, 

Affects to nod,* 

And seems to shake the spheres. 

To arrogate; to claiiA or seize unjustly, 
f# To suppose something graftted without proof. 

In every hypothetic, something is allowed to he assumed. 

;r Boyle . 

To apply to one’s own use; to appropriate. 

His MLijcstv might well assume the complaint and expression 
of khi'j iJ.irid. Clarendon. 

To A.s>r\viE.~j'' v. ?i. To be arrogant; to claim more 
than is due. 

That lIic king was assuming. ® 

Burnet, Hist. of his Own Times , an. 1687. 

Assu'MKftr. 7 i. s. ' [Lat. assumentum , a patch, or 
piece set oil] 

This m&umenl or addition Dr. Marshal says he never could 
find any where but in this Anglo-Saxonick translation. 

. - - Lewis's Hist. 1 f Eng. Bibles , p. 9. 

Assi/meiu*w. s. ] from assume.'] An arrogant man ; 
a man who claim* more than his due. 

Can man be whe in any course, in which he is not safe 
too? But can the^e high as»umers and pretenders to reason, 
prove themselves so ? South. 

Assu'aiino. part. adj. [from assume.] Arrogant; 
haughty. 

His haughty looks, and his assuming air. 

The son of Isis could no longer hear. Drydcn . 

This makes him ovcr-lbmurd in business, assuming in con- 
versation, ami peremptory in answers. ^ Collier. 

Assu'minc;.# n . s . [from assume.] Presumption. 

The vain assuming* 

Of some, tjuitc worthless of her [Poesy’s] sovereign wreaths. 

B. Jm&an, Poetaster. 

ASS ( 7 MPSIT. *c 71 • s ' [ctssumo, Lat.] A voluntary 
promise made by word, whereby a man takoth upon 
him to perform or pay any thing to another : It con- 

■' tains any verbal promise made upon consideration. 

^ . Cowl. 

. . ^,Upon jfo terms, but an assumpsit. B.. Tom on , Alchemist, i. 2. 
jAen were. & v. a. [Fr. assumpter , to take up from 

u * r *;hlo a high place ; to take up into heaven, 

both gf them r b] Notuowinuse> 1 

men. 


Tlie souls of such their worthies as were departed from 
Jiuman conversation, and were assumpied into the number of 
their gods. Sheldon , Miracle* of Antichrist, p. 115. 

Assu'mpt.^ n. s . 1 [Lat. assumplusS) That wliich is 
assumed, or supposed to be granted without 
proof. 

The sum of nil your assumpts, collected by yourself, is this. 

Chilli ngworth, Answ . to Charity maint. by Catho/ichif p. 60. 

Assu'mption.^ 71. s. [assumption L^t. assumption, 
Fr.] 

1. The act ot taking any thing to one’s self. 

The personal descent of God himself and- his assumption of 
our flesh to his divinity, more familiarly to insinuate hrs plea- 
sure to us, was an enforcement beyond all methods of wisdom. 

Hammond, Fundamentals. 

2. The supposition, or act of supposing of any thing 
without jjirthcr proof. 

These by way of assumption , under the two general propo- 
sitions, are intrinsically and naturally good or bad. Norris. 

3. The thftig supposed ; :i postulate. 

Hold, says the Stoiek, your assumption's wrong 
I grant, true freedom you have well defin’d. 

Dry den, Juv. Sat. io. 

For the assumption , that Christ did such miraculous and 'su- 
pernatural works, to confirm what lie said, we need only re- 
peat the message sent by him to John the Baptist. Souths 

4. The taking up any person into heaven, which i«* 
supposed by the Romish church of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

Upon flie feast of the assumption of the Blessed Virgin, the 
pope and cardinals keep the vespers. Stilting fled. 

Adam, after a certain period of years, would have been re- 
warded with an assumption to eternal felicity. Wake. 

5. Simply, the act of taking. 

To iiie nutrition of the body then: arc two essential condi- 
tions required, assumption and retention. 

Howell's Letters , i. \ . 9. 

6. Adoption; application. 

Ii is evident, that the prose psalms of our liturgy were 
chiefly consulted and copied, by the perpetual assumptions of 
their words and combinations ; many of the stanzas are lite- 
rally nothing more than the prose-versts put into rhyme. 

)Var ton, Hut. of Eng. Poetry, iii. 172. 

Assu'm ptive. adj. [assumptivus, Lat.] That is as- 
sn mod. 


Assurance.'}'’' it. s. [assurance, French.] 

1. Certain expectation. 

Though hope be, indeed, a lower and lesser thing than as* 
sura nee, yet, as to all the purposes of a pious life, it may prove 
more useful. South. 

What encouragement can be given to goodness, beyond the 
hopes of liqpvcn, and the assurance of an endless felicity ? 

Tillotscn. 

2. Secure confidence ; trust. 

What man is he, that boasts of fleshly might. 

And vain assurance of mortality. 

Which all so soon as it cloth come to fight 

Against spiritual iocs, yields by and by. Spenser , F. Q. 

3. Freedom from doubt; certain knowledge; 

Proof /rom the authority of man’s judgment, is not abh: 
to work that assurance , which doth grow by a stronger proof. 

Hooker . 


’Tis fur ofli 

And rather like a dream, than an assurance , 

That my remembrance warrants. Shakespeare, Tempest. 

The obedient, and the man of practice, shall outgrow all 
their doubts and ignorances, till persuasion pass into know- 
ledge, anil knowledge advance into assurance. South. 

Hath he found, in an evil course, that comfortable assurance 
of God’s favour, and good hopes of his future condition, which 
£i religious life would have given him? Tiltotson . 


4. Firmness ; undoubting steadiness. 

Men whose consideration will relieve otir modesty, and giyc 
u» courage ami assufantokfy the duties bf our profession. 

• \ * Rogers. 
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5* Confidence; wont of 'modesty; exemption from 
awe or fe^r. 9 

My. behaviour ill governed, gave von tfye first comfort ; my 
affection*,*)! hid, liatli give ivy ou this fast assurance. Sidney. 

6 . Freedom from vicious shame* 

Conversation, when they come into the world, will add to 
their knowledge and assurance . Locke. 

7. (round ot confidence; security; sufficient reason 
for trust or belief. 

The nature of desire itself is no easier to receive belief, 
than it is bard to ground belief ; for as desire is glad to em- 
brace the first shew of comfort, so is desire desirous of jierfect 
assurance. Sidney. 

As the conquest was but slight and superficial, so the pope’s 
donation to the Irish submissions were but weak mid fickle as- 
surances. 9 Davies on Ireland. 

None of woman born 

Shall harm Macbeth. # • 

— Then live, Macduff what need I fear of thee ? 

But yet I’ll make assurance double sure, 

And take a bond of fate; Thyu shalt not live, • Shakspcarc. 

I miut&onfcss your offer is the best ; 

And let your father make her the assurance , 

She is your own, else you must pardon me, 

It' you should die before him, where’s her dower? Shakspcarc. 

A11 assurance being passed through for a competent fine, hath 
come hack again by reason of some oversight. Bas on. 

8. Spirit ; intrepidity. 

They, like resolute nif 11, stood in the face of the breach with 
more assurance than the wall itself. K nodes. 

With nil tli* assurance innocence can bring, 

Fearless without, because secure within; * 

Arm’d with my courage, unconcern* d I see 

This pomp, a shame to you, a pride to me. Drydcn. 

9. Snnguineness; readiness to hope. 

This is not the grace of hope, but a good natural assurance 
or confidence, winch Aristotle observes young men to be full 
of, and old men nut so inclined to. Hammond. 

10. Testimony of credit. 

I an a gentleman of blood and breeding. 

And from sonic knowledge and assurance of you, 

Offer this Office. Shakspcarc , K. L. 

We have its great assurance that there is a God, as we could 
expect to lmve, supposing that he toere. TU lot son. 

1 1 . Conviction. 

?Such an assurance of things as will make men careful to 
avoid a lesser danger, ought to aw aken men to avoid a greater. 

Tdtolson. 

12. [In theology.] Security with respect to a future 
state; certainty of acceptance with God. 

13. The same with insurance. See Insurance. 

14. Security to make good the loss; u a takyng of 
assurance or sufficient suretic,” lhirret’s^Alvcario. 

He aaid. Sir, you should procure him better assurance than 
Bardolph : he would not take his bond and yours; lie liked not 
the security. * Shakspcarc, K. Hen. IV. p. 2. 

And for your more assurance you shall have 
What obligation you yourself will craie. 

Sir J. flarington's Epigrams. 

To ASSURER v . a. [assmrer, Fr. from assreurarr, 
low Latin. Formerly written adsurc. u I admire you 
I liked her so ill, and so far contrary to wluit she 
w as praised, that I was woe that ever she came into 
England.” K. Henry VIII. in Burnet, Hist. lief, 
vol. 1. Rec. p. 197.] 

1. To give confidence by a firm promise. 

So when he had assured them with many words, that he 
would restore them without hurt, Recording to the agreement, 
they tet him go for the saving of their brethren. 2 Mac. xii. 

2. To secure to another ; to make firm. • 

So irresistible an authority cannot be reflected on, without 
the most awful reverence, even by thosewhosc piety assures its 
favour to diem. - * r r w Bogers. 
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3. To make confident ; to exempt from doubt or fear ; 
to confer security. 

And hereby we know, that we arc of the truth, and shall 
assure our hearts before him. tJohn, iii. 19. 

\ I revive 

At this last sight ; assured that man shall live 

With all the creatures, and their seed preserve. jjfiftof*. 

4. To make secure : with of. 

But what ou earth can long abide ii!l state ? 

Or who can him assure of happy day? Spenser* 

Anil, for that dowry, 1*11 assure her of 
Her widow hood, be it that she survives me. 

In all my lands and leases whatsoever. ShaJcspeare. 

5. Without of. 

The sea-faring man will, in a storm, east over vme of his 
goods, to save and assure the rest. Bacon , Sp. in Pari. Khz. 39. 

6. To affiance; to betroth^ 

This diviner laid claim to me, called me Dromio, swore I 
was assured to her. Shakspcarc, Com. of Err, 

Assu'red. part. adj. [from ds.sv/rc.] 

1. Certain; indubitable; not doubted. 

It*lS an assured experience, that flint laid about the bottom 
of a tree makes it prosper. Bacon, Nat. Hist • 

2. Certain ; not uoubting. 

Young princes, close your hands, 

And your lips too; for, J am well assured. 

That I did so, when 1 was first assur'd . Shakspeare , K.John. 

As when bj night the glass 
Of Galilmo, less assured, observes 

Imagin’d lands, and regions, in the moon. Milton. 

3. Immodest; viciously confident. 

Assij'redly. adv. [from assure#."} Certainly ; indu- 
bitably. 

They promis’d me eternal haziness. 

Ami brought me garlands, ^Griffith, which I feel 
I am not worthy yet to wear : I shall assuredly. Shakspeare . 

God is absolutely good, and so, assuredly, the cause of all 
that is good ; but, of any thing that is evil, he is no cause at all. 

Ba/egh, Hist, of the World. 
Assuredly he will stop our liberty, till we restore him his 
worship. South. 

Assuredness.*!* n.s. [from assured.'] The state of 
being assured ^certainty. 

That which In Brocardus hath been deliyered touching the 
holy land in particular, is by Columella in his books of Hus- 
bandry with no less assuredness averred, touching the earth in 
general. HuKcwill'i Apology , p. 1 4*. 

I being verily mad with anger, the Lord Bruce should thirst 
after niv life with a kind of assuredness. 

Sackville , Guard. Xo. i.ij. 

Assu'reh. n. s. [from asdSfv.'] 

1. He that gives assurance. 

2. He that gives security to make good anv loss. 

To ASSWA'Gli. See ASSUAGE. 

Asterisk, h. s. [Gr. A mark in printing’ 

or writing, in form of a little star ; as \ 
lie also published the translation of the Septuagint bv itself, 
having first compared it with the Hebrew, and note'll by aste- 
risks what was dcfcctiye, and by obelisks what was redundant. 

(ire a*. 

A'sterism.'I* »/.,*. [Gr. aVf£U/uGf.1 

1. A constellation. 

Poetry had filled the skies with qsicrismx, and histories be- 
longing to them; mid then astrology devises the feigned virtues 
and iniluenccs of each. Bentley , Serm. 

2. An asterisk, or mark. This is a very improper 
use. 

Dwell particularly 011 passages with an astcrism*; for the 
observations w hich follow such a note, will g've you a cie&f 
light. l)ru dciiy DuJrcskoy. 

A .v: khi'tes.^ m. s. A starry stone*. S' * Astkoite. 
Astr'rn. adv . [from a and s/m?.] In the louder 
part of the ship ; behind the ship. 

10 
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The ealley gives her siilc, and turns her prow, 

While those astern descending down thp steep, 

Thro* gaping waves behold the boiling deep. Dryden , 

lo Aste'ht.-}* tv a , [a word used by Spenser , as it 
seems, for start 9 or startle j, Dr. Johnson says ; but 
Spenser adopted it from oar early writers : “ But 
tlmt ne shall not ine aslerte” Gower, Conf. Afo. 
B. i. c< Not one of them all our hands shall aster tf* 
Myst. of Candlemas Day, 1512. Yet the glossary 
to the Shepherd’s Calendar, from which the ex- 
ample is here taken, explains astert as meaning to 
le.fal unawares.'] To terrify; to startle; to fright. 

We deem of death, as doom of ill desert; 0 

But knew we fools what it 11^ brings until * 

Die would we dailv, once it to expert; 

No danger there the shephcnl^an antert. Spenser, S. C. 

A'S 1 HM A. n,s, [Gr.i'j^a . 1 A frequent, difficult, aiul 
short respiration, joined with a hissing sound and a 
cough, especially in the night time, and when the 
body is in a prone posture; because then tly? con- 
tents of the lower belly bear so against the dia- 
phragm, as to lessen the capacity of the breast, 
whereby the lungs have less room to move. 

% ( tuinaj , 

An asihyia ii tin* inflation of the membranes of the lungs, 
and of the membranes covering the muscles of the thorav. 

FI oyer on the Humours. 

Asthma'tjcal. 7 adj, [from asthma J] Troubled with 
Asthma'tick. $ an asthma. 

In asthmatieal persons, though the lung-, he \cry much 
stuffed with tough phlegm, yet the patient m.iy In*.- some 
months, if not Mime \eais. t * Bn,,/e. 

After drinking, our Ikt.-c.s are nui>t asthmatuk; and, lor 
avoiding the waterin.; of them, we wet their Inn . Ffmp r. 

Asthma'tick.* w.>. [Fr. as/Zi/HalitjUi’.} A per^m 

troubled with an tint hum. 

Asthmaticks cannot hear the air of hot room*, and ebbs 
where there is a great deal of fuel burnt. Arbuthnot on A/r. 
Astiie'nick.* at/j. [Fr. us//irniqar 9 (ir. x and <rb. ic*.] 
Feeble; without power or force. 

AstH£n</logy. * / i.s . [Or. x and f 8 cc;, joined willi 
\iyoc .] A description of weakness. 

To ASTITULATE.* v. n . [Eat. aslipnlor , j To 
agree; to Consent to. lYut, 

Several of Hippocrates* aphorisms, which alone are left in 
credit with these inen, do a .stipulate the same. 

B ohitiso n s K udo.nt, p. 50. 

Ast/pula^ion. * 'w. 5. [X* fa<isti palatini] Agreement, 
concurrence. 

As for that glorious shew of antiquity wherewith ( E. hopes 
to blear his readers eyes, gracing himself heroin with the as- 
tipulation of our reverend Jewell; I need not rctifrn any other 
answer than of his Beatus Rheniums. 

tip. Halt y Hon. of the Mat e. Clergy, ii. ?>, 

7 b ASTO'NE.*? [E r - eslonmr 9 Sa\. jruman, 
To Asto'nv. 5 st nn i lo astonish. From this verb 
comes the participle aslonied , which, Dr. Johnson 
observes, is used in the version of the Bible lor 
astonished ; and he, cites one passage, •when indeed 
he might have djed several. Mr. Boucher says, 
that there is no instance of this word being used 
actively. But he had forgotten fclpenser, ami had 
not looked into Hufbct’s old Dictionary, where 
“ To Aston y,** is defined, u to fear one, terrerc 9 
alicui inferre.” The verb astony 9 is also 
JVlbteheu, and in Bullukur’s Expos, of Hard ( 
V^ortls, ed. 1656. in V. Bmunim . To Aston k, is 
in (Jlmcer.] To terrify ; to confound with 
amazement. 
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No wonder is though that she be ast&ned. 

To see so great a guest come in that place, 

She never was to none such gucstes wonod. 

Chaucer, Cler#iWi?c,v. 8a I J, cd.Tyr whitt. 
The trembling fowl dismay’d' With dreadful 1 sight 
Of death, the which them almost overtook e, 

Do hide themselves from her [the falcon’s] astony mg looke. 

Spenser, F.Q.v. ii. *4. 
Many were aslonied at thee. Isaiah, lii. 14. 

Nebuchadnezzar the king was aslonied , and rose up in haste. 

J Dan, iii. 14. 

He reeled aslonied; and withal the helmet fell of, he remain- 
ing bareheaded. Sidney, Arc, i.’aj. 

Adam, soon as he heard 
The fatal trespass done by Eve, amaz’d, 

Atlomcd ^ tooi l and blank. A fill on, P.L, ix. 890. 

Asto'nifdnlss.# n. s, [from the verb.] The state of 
being astonished. Obsolete. 

Aslomehncss or dulness of the mind, not perceiving what is 
done. Barret , in V. Be Humming. 

To ASTO'NISH.^ v,a, fystontirr, Fr. from attonitns, 
Lnt. Dr. Johnson says. But perhaps it^is rather 
from the Sax. jrvimm. See A stone.] To con- 
found with some sudden passion, as with fear or 
wonder; to miin/c; to surprise; to stun. 

It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 

When the most mighty gods, by tokens, send 

Such dfcadful heralds to astonish us* Shakspcare. 

Ashu} idl'd at the voice, he stood amaz'd, 

Ami all^rouud with inwurd horror gaz'd. Addison. 

A genius universal as his theme. 

Astonishing ns chaos. Thomson. 

Astonishingly.* ndv. [from astonish.] I11 a sur- 
prising manner. 

Events astonishingly happy. 

lip. Fleetwood, Serin, before Q. An nr. 
We crossed a large tract of land astonishingly fruitful. 

Swinburne , Let. 14. 

AstoN ism ngn fss. ii, s. [from astonish J} Of a na- 
ture to excite astonishment. 

Ast< /n 1 s 1 im F nt. //. s, [estonnement 9 Fr.] 

1. Amazement; confusion of mind from fear or 
wonder. 

We found, with no less wonder lo us, than astonishment to 
themselves, that they were the two valiant aud famous brother*. 

Sidney. 

She esteemed this as much above his wisdom, as astonishment 
is be} oud hare admiration. South, 

2. Cauhi; or matter of astonishment. 

Some impostors and counterfeits have been able to writhe 
an*l east tfyrir bodies into strange forms and motions ; vea, and 
others to bring themselves into trances and aslonishnumts, 

Baron, Discourse to Sir II. Samite, 
Thou shalt become an astonkhment, a proverb, and a by- word 
among all nations, whither the Lord shall lead thee. 

Devicron, xxviii. 37. 

To Asto'und.^ r. a, \fstonner 9 Fr. ycunifin, Sax. 
Mr. I lorne Tooke has here chosen the French 
etymology, but in respect to this word there can be 
little question I think of its Saxon origin. I might 
also refer to ujtrunbian, lo grieve, from the 
lech sluudr. The Prompt. Parv, defines the word 
by quatio 9 to shake. Thomson uses it, with good 
effect, as a neuter verb ; though Johnson thought 
the word nearly obsolete.] To astonish; to con- 
found with fear or wonder. 

These thoughts may startle well, but not astdntid 
1- The virtuous mind, tlmt ever walks attended 
By a strong siding champion, conscience, Milton , Comas* 

The third is yo,ur soldier’s face, a menacing and astounding 
face, that looks broftd tud big. B.Jonton, Cynthia * « Bevels. 
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* Though now they He 

Grovelling and prostrate on yon lake of fire, 

As we ere while, astounded and amaz’d. Milton, P> L. i. * 81 . 

2b Astound.* xk tu [Sax. jrunmn.} To shake ; to 

stun. '? •• ' 

At first heard solemn o’er the verge of heaven 
The tempest growls ; hut as it nearer comes, 

And rolls its awful burden on the wind, 

The lightnings flash a larger curve, and more 

The noise astound*. • Thomson, Sant. v. 1137. 

Astha'ddlk. adv. [from a and straddle*] With one’s 
legs across any thing. Dirt. 

A'stragal* n. 5. [otrpoiya>>(& 9 the ankle, or ankle- 
bone.] A Jittle round member, in the form of a 
ring or bracelet, serving as an ornament at the tops 
and bottoms of columns. Ihtilder’s Did . 

We sec none of that ordinary confusion, which is thp result 
of quarter rounds of I he astragal, and I know into how many 
other intermingled particulars. Spectator . 

A's , mAL.'f r adj. f Fr. astral , from as/ nan , LaU] Starry ; 
belonging to the stars. 

Soinq/urfra/ forms I must invoke by pray V, 

Fram’d all of purest atoms of the air ; 

Not in their nature* simply good or ill ; 

But most subserv ient to bad spirts will. • Drydcn. 

Some astral concordance or hidden harmony of spirits. 

Afore, Notes upon Psychozoia, p. $(\j. 

Astua'y.^ adv. [Foryicrly written ast rayed. • u They 
wenten about astraid Gower, Conf. Am. 13 . 7. the 
past participle ajtjia'jeh, as Mr. Tookc .has ob- 
served, of the Sax. jTjucjan, to scatter, to stray.] 
Out of the right way. 

May seen 1 the wain was very evil led, 

When such an one had guiding of the way, 

That knew not, whether right lie went, or else astray. Gpcuser. 

You run astray, for whilst we talk of Ireland, you rip up the 
original of Scotland. Spenser v/i In taint. 

hikjH>nc that had been led astray 
Throw! the heaven’s w idc pathless w ay. Milton. 

To ASTRI'CT. v. a. [asl r in go, Lot.] To contract 
by applications, in opposition to relax ; a word not 
so much used as am&trhige. 

The solid parts wore to he relaxed or adrirted, as they let 
the humours pass either in too small or loo great quantities. 

Arfmth not on . [li incuts. 

Astr'ict.# adj. [Fat. astriefus.] ('(impend ions. 

An epitaph is a superscription, or an astrirt pithy diagram. 

fiercer , Funeral A [on. 

AstrFction. 71. s. [asirictio. Fat.] ’The act or 
power of contracting the ['arts of the body by 
applications. 

Astriction is in a substance that hath a virtual ^.oh! ; and it 
worketh partly by the same means that cold doth. Huron. 

This virtue requireth an astriction , but such a n astriction usi> 
not gratefid to the body; lor n pleasing a\t ticlion doth rat her 
bind in the nerves than expel them: and therefore such astnr - 
tian is found in things of a harsh taste. Bacon. 

Lenitive substances are proper for dry utrabilariau constitu- 
tions, who are subject to nslriction of the belly and the piles. 

A 1 bull not on Diet. 

AsTRi'ctivk.^ adj. [from astrid.'] St ip tick ; of a 
binding quality. Did. 

Bloodstone [is] a stone growing in Ethiopia and Arabia ; of 
nature osfriclivr, stopping any issue of blood. 

Bullokar, Kjcjjos. of Hard Words. 

Astri'ctoby. adj* [ astridorius , Lat.J Astringent; 
apt to bind. Did. 

Astri'de. adv. [from a and stride.] With the legs 

open. 

To lay their native arms aside, • 

Their modesty, and ride astridt'. Hudibras. 

I saw a place, where the Rhone is so straitened between two 
rocks, that a man may stand astride upon both at once. Boyle. 
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Astri'fe^ous. adj. [astrifer, Lat.] Beating of having 
. stars. Did. 

Astiu'gerous. adj. [astriger, Lat.] Carrying stars. 

v Diet. 

To ASTJIFNGF. v. a, \[astnngo % Lat.] To press 
♦by contractions to make the parts draw together. 

Tears arc caused bj a contraction of the spirits of die bkain 5 
which contraction, by consequence, astriugeth the moisture of 
the brain, and thereby scndctli tears into the eyes. Baton. 

Astiu'ngency. ft. s. [from a string?.] The power of 
contracting the parts of the hotly ; opposed to the 
power of relaxation. 

Astriction prohy>itcth dissolution; as, in mcJici»xe«, a uin- 
giMits inhibit putrefaction: ami. by aslringutcy, some small 
quantity of oil of v itriol will keep ire di water long from pu- 
trclying. • Baron, Nat. fltsf. 

Acid, Acrid, au«tcrc, and b.iltcr substances, by their astrin - 
gency, create horrour, that is, stimulate the films. Arhuthnot. 

Astui'ncjext. adj. [aslringms, Lat.] 13 iiuliiig; con- 
tracting; opposed to laxative : it is used sometimes 
of tastes which seem to contract the mouth. 

Astringent medicines are binding, which act by the asperity 
of their particles, whereby they corrugate the membranes, 
and make them draw up close r. Quincy. 

The inyrohuluti hath parts of contrary natures, for it is 
sweet and yet astringent. Bacon. 

The juice is very astringent , and therefore of slow motion. 

Bunin, Nat. Hist. 

What diministicth sensible perspiration, encruatclh the in- 
sensible ; for that reason a strengthening aYnl astringent diet 
often cumhu'Cth to this purpose. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

Astiu'ngi:\t.-& n. s. [from the adjective.] A11 astrin- 
gent medicine. • 

In medicine*, astringent* inhihitTputrcfaction. 

Bacon , Nat. Hist . 

A'strography. 11. s. [from, d 5 cv and yfapi.] The 
science 1 of describing the :.tar>. Did. 

AVi hoiit.# it. s. [Fr. asfroitr , fir. irefto;, starry, 
from •ir^.] A stone, sparkling like a star. 

In the arable grounds towards Barton, lying 011 a bed of 
stone, has been foiyul a specie-, of the ustro.fr, or starry-stone, 
very beautiful, deeply intagliated or engraven like a seal. 

U'ur/oii, Hist, of Kidduigttui, p. 25. 

A'sTnoLAHE.T a. s. [Fr. adrolahe, c-f-Vv and KagCv, 
to lake.] 

1. An instrument chiefly used for taking the altitude 
of the pole, the sun or stars, ^it sea. 

lav’d Tycho now, struck tins r.iy, which shone 
More bright i’ the morn ih.iu <..1 : k »■-? luvni ul noon, 

He’d take his astrolabe, and -..vk out here 
What new star ’iw.n did g‘id our hen.i-phere. 

• Dry it n, Draih of I, inf ffastiigs, ver. 4/. 

2. A stereograph ick projection of the circles of the 
sphere upon the plain of some great circle 

( 'uambets. 

She sente for him, and he came; 

With him his astrolabe he name, 

With points and circles inerveilous, 

Which was of fine gold precious. (lower, Conf. Am. B. 6. 

AsTRo'Loo.Eif. n. s. [asfrolognsy Lat. from arjov and 

i. One that, supposing the influences of the stars to 
have a causal power, professes to foretell or discover 
events depending on those influences. 

Not unlike that which astrologers call a conjunction of pla- 
nets, of no very benign aspect the one to the other. Wotto*. 
f . A happy genius is the gift of nature : it depends on the in- 
fluence ol the* stars, say the astrologers ; on the organs of the 
body, say the naturalists ; it is the particular gift of heaven, 
*ay the divines, both Christians and heathens. Dryden. 

Astrologers , that future fates foreshew. ■ Pope. 
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1 never heard a finer satire against lawyers, tlaan that of 
astrologer*, when they pretend, by rules of m% to tell when 
a suit will end, and whether to thg advantage of the plaintiff 
or defendant. Swift. 

2. It was anciently used for one that understood or 
explained the motions of the planets, without in- 
cluding prediction. * «*■ 

A worthy astmloger, by*pcrspective glasses, hath found in 
tile stars many tilings unknown to the ancients. Ralegh . 

Astuolo'gian- w. s. [from astrology.] The same with 
astrologer. 

The twelve houses of heaven, in the form which astrofogianx 

Camden. 

The stars, they say, cannot dispose. 

No more than can the astrologian . * Hudibras . 

AstROLo'gical. 7 r ,. .7 

Awhou, ou-K. 5 n/,J - [fr< i ni 

1. Professing astrology. 

Sonic seem a little astrological , as when they warn us from 
places of malign influence. " Wotton. 

No as frologick wizard honour gains, 

Who has not oft been banish’d, or in chains. Drydcn . 

2 . Relating to astrology. 

Astrological prayers seem to me to be built on as good rea- 
son as the predictions. Stillingflect. 

The poetiqal fables are more ancient than the astrological 
influences, that were not known to the Greeks till after Ale x- 
ander the Great. > Rent In/. 

AsTROLoVtiCALLY.^ adv. [from astrology/) In an 
astrological manner; with an astrological meaning. 

Plutarch interprets astrologicall y that tale of Mars and 
Venus. t Burton , Aunt, of Mel. p.452. 

Some are astrological! 1 y well disposed, who are morally 
highly vicious, , Broun, Christ. Mur. ii. 7. 

In Lambeth Maish at the same time lived one Captain 
Bubb, who resolved horary questions astrological ly. 

Lilly, Hist. p. 

To Astro'logize. v. n. [from astrology .] To practise 
astrology. 

ASTRO'LOGY. n. s. [asfrohgia, Lat.] Tin* prac- 
ticc of foretelling tilings by the knowledge of tin* 
stars; an art now generally exploded, as irrational 
and false. r 

I know the learned think of the art of astrology, that the 
stars do not force the actions or wills of men. Swift. 

Astro' no mer. n. s. [from iYfaV, a star, and , 
a rule or law.] One that studies the celestial 
motions, and the rules by which they are governed. 

The motions of. °aciik a 1 r kings, ought to be like the 
motions, as the astronomers speak of, in the inferiour orbs. 

Bacon. 

Astronomers no longer doubt of the motion of the planets 
about the sun. # Locke. 

The old and new astronomers in vain 
Attempt the hcav’nly motions to explain. Rlaekmorr. 

Astrono'mical. ? adj. [from astronomy.'] Belonging 
Astrono'mick. 3 to astronomy. 

Our forefathers marking certain mutations to happen in the 
sun’s progress through the zodiack, they rcgistr.no and set them 
down in their astronomical canons. ^ Brown, Vu/g. Lrr. 

Can he not pass an astronomic A line, 

Or dreads the sun th* imaginary sign, * 

That he should ne’er advance to either pole ? R/acAnwre. 
Astroso'mI’CAtaa'.^ adv. [from astronomical/] In an 
astronomical manner*? ^ 

Images astronomically ^^led^under certain constellations to 
Preserve from several inconveniences. 

• Bp, Hall, Cases of Conscience, iii. 1. 

This was the figure of the heavens when they were first 
fortned, the same being astronomically calculated ami erected $ 
according to Tycho’s tables. 

^ Gregory's Post hum a, (1650) p. 113. 

To a^Tiio'NoSnzE.# v. n. [from astronomy.] To study 
astronomy. 


The old ascetick Christians found a paradise in a ’desert, 
and with little convcme on earth held a conversation in 
heaven; thus they astronimked iq caves * and, though they 
beheld not die stars, had the glory of heaven before them. 

Brown, Christ. _ Mor* ii. 9. 

ASTRO'NQMY. n. s. [clrfovouiz, from *r?'v 9 a star, 
and »r/dS^» a law, or rule.] A mixed mathematical 
science teaching the knowledge of the celestial 
bodies, their magnitudes, motions, distances, 
periods, eclipses, and order. Pythagoras taught 
that the earth and planets turn round the si$U9 
which stands immoveable in the center. From the 
time of Pythagoras, astronomy sunk into neglect, 
till it was revived by the Ptolemys, kings of Egypt, 
and the Saracens brought it from Africa to Spain; 
and restored this science to Europe. Chamber's . 

To thhfmusl be added the understanding of the globes, and 
the principles of geometry and astronomy. Cowley. 

A'strosoopy. 7 i. s. [aVrf, a star, and <r* 07 rt«, to view.] 
Observation of the stars/ #■* Diet. 

A'stro-theology. )u s. [from a strum, a star, and 
thcologia , divinity.] Divinity founded on tne obser- 
vation of tlie celestial bodies. 

That the iliunml and annual revolutions arc the motions of 
the terraqueous globe, not of the sun, I shew in the preface 
of iny jfutro-Thcology. Dcrfunn , Physicv- Theology. 

Astuu't.# adv. [from a and strut. Sec Strut. 
This is an useful old Eng. word, and is found in 
the Prompt. Parv. of 1510, where it is defined 
sir oici ugly, and translated turgideZ] In a swelling 
manner. 

To Astu'n.# v. a. [Sax. ptunian.] To stun. 

THb guns as tun, with sounds’ rebounds from shore, 

The soldiers’ ears. Mir. for Mag. Niecoh's Eng. Eliz. p. 863. 
On the solid ground 

lie fell rebounding; breathless, and astunrCd, 

His trunk extended lay. Somerville, Rural (fflfc ts, c.ii. 

Astu'te.# adj. [Lat. a status, Er. astut. Cunning; 
penetrating ; sly. 

We tonne those most astute, which are most vcrMite. 

Sir M. Handys , Ess. p. 168. 

Asii'nder.^ adv. [Gotli. sun dr , sundro, ajuubpan, 
Sax.j Apart; separately; not together. 

Two indirect line's, the further that they arc drawn out, 
the further the;, go asunder. Spenser on Ireland. 

Sense thinks the planets spheres not much asunder; 

What reils us then their distance is so far? Davits. 

Greedy hope to find 

His wish, and best advantage, us asunder. Milton , 1 \ L. 

The fall*n archangel, envious of our state, 

Seeks hid advantage to betray us worse; 

Which, when asunder, will not prove too hard, 

For both together are each other’s guard. Drydcn. 

Horne far asunder by the titles of men, 

Like adamant and steel they meet n»niti. Drydcn, Fables. 

All this metallick matter, both that which continued nsun* 
dcr, and in single corpuscles, and that which was- Amassed 
and concreted into nodules, subsided. Wood ward, Nut. llist % 

Aswo'on.# adv . [Sax. apptuian, to swoon; npuaman, 
to faint, afuoiih, languid, weakened. See Lye’* 
Sax. Gotli. Diet, and Tookc’s Divers, of Purlej', 
vol. i. p. 47 1.] In a swoon. 

And with this worJe she fell to grounde 
Aswounc, and there she laid astounde. Gower,* Conf. Am. b. 4. 

Asy'lum. n. s. [Lat. from the Gt. amor, from a, 
not, and cn/kL, to pillage.] A place opt of which 
• he that has fled to it, may not be tak«*h ; a sanc- 
tuary; a refuge; a place of retreat and security. 

So sacred was the church to some, that it had the right of 
an asylum, or sanctuary. , dtyUffe, Par ergon. 
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Asyi&MiEtttAx.# a#. [froth altimetry,') Not agres- 

hfichurch ^iio4'1fe|eawc asyriirmtral. 
,. - , . M>#e, Agotodfidotatry, ch. 8. 

AtfMMi'tftiCAL.# di$. [tybm wj/ropw5 Differing. 

Asymmetrical or unsociable, that id, sue# as we see not 
how to reconcile with other things evidently and confessedly 
true. Boyle, in Norris oft Reason and Faith , ch. 3. 

ASY'MMETRY. n. £v[from a, without, god otypi- 
7fi«,i«ymntcfry.] > 

4 . Contrariety to, symmetry ; disproportion. 

v The <uw»p;urfritt of the bruin, as well us the deformities of 
die legs If fitcc, maylfce rectified in time. Crew. 

2 . This teftfi fe shitietimes med in mathematicks, 
for what is mdrfe usually palled incommensurability; 
When between two quantities there is no common 
measure. , # • 

A' S Y%IP7X)TE. n, $. [from a, priv.truv, with, and wfe, 
to fell; which never meet ; incoincidenU] Asymp- 
totes itc right lines, which approach nearer and 
& nearer to some curve ; but which, though they and 
their curve were infinitely continued, w ould never 
meet; and may be conceived as tangents to their 
curves at an infinite distance. Chambers. 



Asymptote lines, though they may approach still nearer toge- 
ther, till they arc nearer than the least assignable distance, yet, 
being still produced infinitely, will never meet. Grew. 

Asymptotical. adj. [from asymptote.'] Qurvcs are 
said to be asymptotical, when they continually ap- 
proach, without a possibility of meeting. 
ASY’EfDETON.'f n. s. \_d(ruvS^ov, of a, priv. and 
awfivj to bind together.] A figure in grammar, 
when a conjunction copulative is omitted in a sen- 
tence ; as in vem\ vidi , vici, et is left out. 

Atunfle.tqn isa- .figure, which keeps the parts of our speech 
togefKw without liolp of any conjunctions. — “ Warn them 
th^t^rc tmrhly/ comfort the feeble-minded, support the weak, 
be patient toward all men.” 1 Tliess. v. 14^ “ ileal the sick, 
eleinsc tlie lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils.** S. Matt. x. 
8. When matters require brevity, this figure is chiefly to be 
used, or when we signify the quick dispatch of a deed. 

Pcacham's Carden of Eloquence, sign. I. iiii. 

At.^ prep . [Goth, at , uefc, Saxon.] 

1. At before a place, notes the nearness of the place ; 
as a man is at the house before he is in it. 

This custom continued among many, to say their prayers at 
fountains. Stillingfleet. 

2 . At before a word signifying time, notes the co- 
nsistence of the time with the event : tlic word time 
is sometimes included in the adjective: we com- 
monly say at a minute, at an hour, an a day, in a 
month. 

We thought it at the very first a sign of cold affection. 

Hooker . 

How frequent to desert him, and at last 
To heap ingratitude on worthiest deeds. Milton . 

, ^ At the same time that the storm beats upon the whole spe- 
Sm, we are felling foul upon one another. Addison . 

We madc no efforts at all, where we could have most weak- 
ened tbe common enemy, and, at the same time, enriched 
ourselves. Swift. 

3. At before a causal word signifies nearly the same 
as tt nth, iu)|ing that the event accompanies or im- 
mediacy succeeds the action of the cause. 

„ At his touch, , . 

Jjtacb sanctity hath Heav’n giv’n his hand, 

They presently amend. Shakspeare, Macbeift. 

0, sir; when he shall hear of your approach, 

If that young Arthur be not gone already, 

thhtnewft he dies. Shakspeare, Kmg Jofa. \ 
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Much at the sight was Adam in hie heart 
Dismay'd. Mikon, P. L. 

1 lijgfii Ij’cr their heads a mouldering rock is plac'd, 

That promisdk a fall, and shakes at every blast. . JDryden. 

4. At before a superlative adjectiW in^rnek in the 
states as, at best , in the state of most perfection, Syc. 

fA Consider any^an as to his persoual powers/ they fire not 
great ; for, at greatest, they must still be nmited. , '"H South, 

We bring into the world with ! us a poor, needy, uncertain 
life, short at the longest, and tinquiet at the best. Tefdfile. . 

5. At before a person, is seldom used otherwise than 
ludicrously; os, he longed to be at him* that is, to 
attack him. 

6 . At before a snbstantivc sometimes signifies the 
particular condition or circumstances of the person; 
as, at peace, in a state of peace. 

Under pardon, _ 

Yon arff much more at task for want of wisdom, 

Than prais’d for harmless mildness. Shakspeare. 

It bringeth the treasure of a realm into a few hands: lor the 
usurer being at certainties, and others at uncertainties, at the 
end of the game juost of the money will be in the box. Bacon. 
Hence walk’d the fiend at large m spacious field. Milton, 
The rest, for whom no lot is yet decreed. 

May run in pastures, and at pleasure feed. Drydcn , Virgil. 

Deserted, at his utmost need. 

By those his former bounty fed. Myden, St. Cecilia. 

What hinder’d either in their native soil, . 

At ease to reap the hjyvcst of their toil. Myden, Fables. 

Wise men are sometimes over-borne, when they are taken 
at a disadvantage. Cottier of Confidence. 

These have been the maxims they have been guided by : 
take these from them, and they are perfectly at a loss, their 
compass and pole-star then arc gorte, and their understanding 
is perfectly at a nonplus. Lorkr. 

One man manages four horse^at once, and leaps from the 
back of another at full speed. Popes Essay on Homer's Battles. 

They will not let me be at quiet in my bed, but pursue roe 
to my very dreams. Swift. 

7. At ’before a substantive sometimes marks employ- 
ment or attention. 

We find some arrived to that sottishness, as to own roundly 
what thev would be at. South. 

How d’ye find yourself, says the doctor to his patient? A 
little while after he is at it again, with a pray how d£pfe find 
your body ? L* Estrange, 

But she who well enough knew what. 

Before he spoke, he would be at, 

Pretended not to apprehend HudUmu. 

The creature's at his dirty work again. Pope. 

8. At is sometimes the same with furnished xrith, after 

the French a. * ■ 

Infuse his breast with magnanimity, 

And make him naked foil a man at arms. Shakspeare. 

9. At sometimes notes the place where any thing is 
or acts. 

Your husband is at hand, I hear his trumpet. Shakspeare 
He that in tracing the vessels began at the heart, though he 
thought not at all of a circulation ; yet made he the first trtic 
step towards the discovery. Grew, ^ 

To all you ladies now at land 

We men at sea indite. BuckhurtU 

Their various news 1 heard, of love and strife, 

Of storms at lea, and travels on the shore. Pope. 

10. At sometimes signifies in immediate consequence 

of. ■ , vk' 

Impeachments at the prosecuton of the home of commons, 
have received their determm*tjfl$in the house of lords. Jtme . j 

11. At marks sometimes th$ effect proceeding %m 

an act. • . 

Rest in this tomb, rais’d at thv^usband’f cost. yDry&a. 
Torn has been at the charge era pqffny^jpon this occasion. 

” Addison . 

Those may be of use to confirm by authority* w hat they will 
not be at thetrouble to deduce by reasoning. ArbmnoL 
KK 
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12. At sometimes is nearly the same as in, noting 
situation ; as, he was at the bottom, or top , of the 
hill. * , % ■■■»* ' ^ 


She hath been known to come at the head of these rascals, 
ami beat her lover. Sufift, 

i f* At sometimes marks the Occasion, like on . *' v 
Others, with more helpful care, * 

OryM out aloud. Beware, brave youth, beware ! 

At this he turn’d, and, as the bull drew near, 

Shunn’d, and receiv’d him bn his pointed spear. Dry den. 

14. At sometimes seems to signify in the power o)\ or 
obedient to. 


V IJut thou of all the kings, Jove’s care below, 

Art least at iny command, and most my foe. Dryden. 

15. At sometimes notes the relation of a man to an 
action. 


He who makes pleasure the vehicle of health, is a doctor nL it 
in good earnest. Cottier of Friendship. 

16. At sometimes imports the manner of an action. 

,Onc warms you by degrees, the other sets you on fire all at 

once, and never intermits his heat. Dryden, Fables. 

Not with Jess ruin than the Bajan niole, 

At once comes tumbling down. Drydcn , JRncid. 

1 7. At , like the French chez, means sometimes appli- 
cation to* or dependence on, l)r. Johnson says; but 
Mr. Tooke denies the assimilation of chez. 

The worst authors might endeavour to please us, and in that 
endeavour deserve something at our hands. Pope. 

18. At all. In any manner; in any degree. 

Nothing more true than what you once let fall, 

Most women have no characters at alt. Pope. 


A'tabal. n. s. A kind of labour used by the Moors. 
Children shall beat our atabals and drums, 

*And all the noisy trades of war no more 
Shall wake the peaceful rncfrn. Dryden, Don Sebastian. 

ATARAfXlA . ") n. s. [*Tafa£ia.] Exemption from 
A'taraxy. 3 vexation; tranquillity. 

The seep ticks affected an indifferent cquipondcrous neutra- 
lity, as the only means to their arlaraxiti, and freedom from 
passionate disturbances. ( llanville , Scepsis. 


A'taxy. -Jf= 71. s. [Or. Araj'ia, old Fr. a l axle.] Dis- 
turbance; confusion. 

They [the fallen angels] being all emb&Iicd spirits, that is, 
vitally united to matter, they must of necessity be capable both 
of pain and pleasure, the sense of which is more or less acute 
and vigorous according to either the tenuity or grossness of 
- their bodies ; and by consequence they ure liable and ohuoxiou . 
to harm and injury from those of their own society; which, 
considering the mischievousness of their natures and disposi- 
tions, (each one’s paxticata»«kjHts being the grand rule and mea- 
sure of his actions,) woul^ certainly breed an infinite ataxy and 
confusion amongst them, and at la*t the ruin and destruction 
. of their kingdom, if not prevented by some external restraint 
and discipline. 7 tally well's Melnmpronoca, p.i 6. 

Three wavs of church -government I have hcarcl of, and no 
more; the Episcopal, the Presbytcrial, and that new-born 
taptard Independency : “ Non datur qiiuUmtt.” The last of 
these is nothing but a confounding ataxy, rent upon rent, and 
a schism of schisms, until all church community be torn into 
atoms. j Sir E. Derings Speeches , p. 1 4 1 . 


Ate. The preterite of eat. See To Eat. 

And by his sid^his steed the grassy forage ate. Spenser. 
Even our first parents ate themselves out of paradise ; and 
Job’s childrjgn^§kette||l and feasted together often. South. 
■> Atf/i.l [ old Fr. atellanes , cspdcc de piece 
.clrnipmqyic, Lacombc; from Atella , an ancient town 
bf ©ampania in Italy, where farces, differing from 
11 comedy only by greater licentiousness, ori- 
jlnatcd.J Dranmtick representation, satirical or 
licentious. 

Many old poets— did wr its fesceuniues, at cl l am , and las- 
l^ious songs. Burton , Anat, of Met. p.414. 

Lpvo-etones, plays, comedies, atdtans. ji S s. ibid. 
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Ate'llan.# adj. [Lai. aiellanm.'] Relating t<i tins 
^dramas at 

• Their Fescciiaifc, ami Ateffafcvrty ofifiyit wttfin early days 
prohibited. ^ - v, ; Shaftesbury, 

A i'han a'si ai^# ft', s. H^wfto.&spouscd, in t^jUe early 
ages of Christianity, the doctrine and opinions of 
Athanasius. 

Upon the revival of the Arum controversy in Gaiil, under 
the influence of the Burgundian kings, it was obvious to call 
one side Athanasmm > and the other side Arians ; and sovdso to 
name the orthodox faith ihe Athanarian faith, as tfie other 
Arian. Waterland , Hist, of the Athan . Creed. 

Atitana'sian.# adj. Relating to the Creed of fit. 
Athanasius, as it is denominated in our Liturgy; 
and to the principles of that person. 

About the year 570, it |the fcreed] became famous enough to 
be commented upon, like the Lord’s Prayer, and Apostles’ 
Creed* unde together with them. 'All this while, and perhaps 
for s>e\ eral years lower, it liad not yet acquired £j}e name of the 
Athanndan faith, but was simply styled the Catholick Faith. 
But before 670, Athanasius’s admired name came iu4o recom- 
mend and adorn it ; being in itself also an excellent system of 
the Athanasian principles of the Trinity and Incarnation, in 
opposition chiefly to Arinns, Macedonians, and Apollinariuns. 

Waterland, Hist . of the Athan. Creed „ 

AT IT A' NOR. n.s. [achymictil term, borrowed from 
d 9 ’oival(& J ; or, as others think, A digesting 

furnace, to keep heat tor some time; so that it may 
be augmented or diminished at pleasure, by opening 
or shutting some apertures made on purpose with 
sliders over them, called registers. Quincy. 

Atheism, n. s . [from atheist . It is only of two syl- 

lables in poetry.! The disbelief of a God. 

God never wrought miracles to convince atheism , because 
hi* ordinary works convince it. Bacon. 

It is the common interest of mankind, to punish all those 
who would seduce men to atheism . Tillvtson. 

A'THEIST. 71. s. [Gr. without God.^' One 

that denies the existence of God. 

To these, that sober race of men, whose lives 
Religious, titled them the sons of God, 

Shall j ield up all their virtue, all their fame, 

Ignobl) ! to the trains, and to the smiles 

Of these fair atheists. Milton, P. T . 

Though lie were really a speculative atheist , yet if he would 
but proceed rationally, he could not however be u practical 
atheist, nor live without God in this world. South. 

Atheist , use thine eves. 

And haying view’d the order of the skies. 

Think, if thou canst, that matter blindly hurl’d, 

Without a guide, should frame this wontl’rous world. Creech. 

No af/icujf, as such, can be a true friend, an affectionate rela- 
tion, or a loyal subject. BeidUy. 

A'theist. adj. Atheistical; denying God. 

Nor stood unmindful Abdiel to annoy 
The atheist crew. Milton , P. TAi 

Atheistical, adj. [from atheist Given to atheism; 
impious. 

Men are atheistical, because they are first Vicious ; ami, ques- 
tion the truth of Christianity, because they hate the practice. 

S&kth. 

Athf.i'stically. arfv. [from atheistical.'] In aii Athe- 
istical manner. 

Is it not enormous, that a divine, hearing a great sinner talk 
athci'iticfil/y, and scoff profanely at religion, should, instead of 
vindicating the truth, tacitly approve the scoffeaM^v; h South. 

I entreat such as arc atheisticedly inclined to consider these 
thing:;/ Till ot sow. 

Athei'stic alness. n. $. [from atheistical.] ‘ The qua- 
lity of being atheistical. 

Lord, purge out of all hearts profonene# and atheisticalncss. 

Bmymd, Fund. 
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A'rfir.i'sTlcK. act), [frop atheist.] Given to atheism. 

' Thi« argument demonstrate^ tfie existence' of a Deity, fw* ’ 

' cpn\inced W¥i/Afd|iKft gainfe^ ers. '* Hay on the Cretan. 

To A'thejzf..# o. w^ffrom’ GK j 0 i$O •• To tMk'or' 
armlfe* like an uribcuievtfiv . * 

All manner of atheist? whatsoever, and those of thefn who 
most pretend to reason and philosophy, may in somk sense be 
justly styled bojj* Enthusiasts and fiinutfcks : Forasmuch as 
they are not led, or currfed into this way of atheking by any 
clflfrtflictstes <Jf their reason or u n dersfcSb di ng ; but only by an 
ifipniakoyit, a certain blind and irrational impetus. 

to Cud warth % hit. Sys. p. 134. 

AViif.l, AtheliniJs. Adel, and ./Ethel, from add, 
noble, Germ, “ Sb Althdred is noble, for counsel ; 
JElhdard, a*' noble gen jus ; JEthelbcrl, eminently 
twble ; JElhdward, a noble protector . 

Gibson’s Camden. 

A theologian. #//. s. [from a and theologian.'] One 
who is tne opposite to a theologian. 

They .of your society, [Jesuits,] as they took their origir.nl 
from a soldier, so they are the only alhcologians, whose heads 
entertain no other object but the tumult of realms; whose doc- I 
trine is nothing but collision and bloodshed. 

• Hayward's Answ. to Do/cman , ell. 9. 

AViieous.'}* adj. [Gr. «Se 0\ The tford, express- 
ing the same thing, was a l heal, till the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. See QucaUibcts of 
Religion and State, 4to. 1662, in which it re- 
peatedly occurs. To Bishop Midi, and # to Milton, 
the%stablislnncnt of atheoas, more consonant to the 
etymology, belongs.] Athcistick; godless. 

Thy Father, who h holy, wise, and pure, 

Suffer* tlic hypocrite or athevus priest 

To tread liis sacred courts. A frl/ov, P. Ti. 

A "whole year was found little enough for the wife to mourn 
for lu.T husband departed; and bo is still amongst the very 
Chineses, though athcous Pagans. 

Bp. Hall , Cases of Cons. iv. 7. 

That monster of impious sacrilege, of athcous profaneness. 

Bp. Hall , 1 St. Paul's Combat. 

ATI lliHOt M A. n. s. from uSfyx, pap or 

pulse.] A species of wen, which neither causes 
P'i:n, discolours the skin, nor yields easily to the 
touch. 

If the matter forming them, resembles milk curds, the tu- 
mour is railed athcro.ua ; if it bo like honey, meliceris ; and 
if composed of fat, or a sucty substance, steatoma. Sharp. 

Athero'matous. adj. [from atheroma .] Having the 

qualities of an atheroma, or curdy wen. 

Feeling the matter fluctuating, I thought it atheromatous. 

Whtman's Surgery. 

Atih'kst.'}* adv. [from a and thirst.] Thirsty ; in 
want of drink. 

When thou art athirst,# o unto the vessels, and drink of that 
which the young men have drawn. /?«//#, ii. 9. 

When saw we thee an-hungred, or athirst ? St. Matt . xxv. 44. 

With scanty measure then supply their food ; 

And when athi/st restrain them from the flood. Bryden. 

A'THLETE.# n. s. [Gr. afourw.] A contender for 
victory. 

" David’s combat compared with that of Dioxippus, the Athe- 
nim> athlete. Defany, Life of David. 

Having opposed to him a vigorous athlete. 

A. Smith, Theory of Mor. Sent, 
adj. [Fr. athletiquc, Lat. athleta, 
f Gr. a wrestler.] « 

I. Belonging to wrestling. 

Th e^Qthlctiek diet was ot pulse, alphiton, maza, barley, %nd 
water j Whereby they were advantaged sometimes to an exqui- 
site state of health. Sir T. Broum's Mite. Tracts, p. 1 7. 

For the judiciary combats, as also for common athlctick ex* 
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erases, they (the Goths] formed an amphi theatrical arcus of 
rude :\/‘Jguiedam [saxa] circofl claudehant, in quihus 
v gigaAtosTft f agm* 4peWo strcmie decertabant/'Worm. p. 6 2 . 

Warton , Hist. Eng. P0tf. jL. Diss, 1. 

2 .* Strong of body ; vigorous ; lusty ; robust 

Seldom shall one sec in rich families tnht athlctick soundness 
„ and vigour of constitution, which is seen in cottages, where na- 
ture is cook, and necessity caterer. tSouth. 

Science distinguishes a man of honour from one of those ' 
athlctick brutes, whom undeservedly we call heroes. Dryften. 

Athwa'ht. prep . [from a and thwart.] See Thwart; 

1. Across; transverse to any thing. 

Thcmi stocks made Xerxes post out of Grecia, by giving 
out a purpose to break his bridge athwart the Hellespont. 

• Bacon , Ess. 

Execrable shape ! 

That dar’st, though grim and terrible, advance 

Thv miscreated front athwart my way. Milton, P. L. 

2 . Thrcragli : this is not projicr. 

Now, athwart the terrors that thy vow 
lias planted round thee, thou appear’st more fair. Addison. 
Atiiwa'bt. adv. a tort. 

1. In a manner vexatious and perplexing; crossly. 

All athwart there came 

A post from Wales, loadtn with heavy news. Shakspcare. 

2. Wrong : a travel's. 

The Imhy beats the nurse, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. Shakspcare , Mcas. for Meat, 

adv. [from a and Hit, or at tilt.] 

1. In the manner of a tiller; with the action of a man 
mnking a thrust at an antagonist. 

In the city Tours, 

Thou ran’st atilt, in honour of my*iove, 

And stol’st away the ladies hearts from France. Shakspcare . 

Oh, how my fancies run at tttt ! m 

Bcaum* and Ft. Knight of Malta, 1. 3. 
To run atilt at men, and wield 

Their naked tools in open field. Hudibrat. 

2. In the posture of a barrel raised or tilted behind, 
to make it run out. 

Such 21 man is always atilli his favours come hardly from 
him. Spectator. 

Speak ; if not, this stand 

Of royal blood shall be abroach, atilt , and run ' ' 

Even to the lees of honour. Bcaum . and FI. Phil. ▼. x. 

Ati.ante'an.# adj. [Lat. atlanteus.] Resembing 
Atlas, who is feigned to bear up die world. 

Sage he stood 

With Atlan/ean shoulders fit to bear. 

The weight of mightiest monarchies. Milton, P. L. ii. 306. 

What more than Atlanta * ** ,’iwjWe* props. 

The incumbent load. Young, Xight Thought 9. 

Atla'ntick.^ adj. [Lat. Atlantic^.] Relating to that 
part of the ocean, which lies between Europe and 
Africa* on the one side, and America 011 the other. 

Hesperus, the glory of the west. 

The brightest star that from his burning crest 

Lights ail on this side the Atlantick seas. B. Jenson, Masques. 

The gilded car of day, 

His glowing axle doth allay. 

In the steep Atlantick stream. Milton, Cortius, V. 97 * 

A Vlas.'}* n.s. 

1. A collection of maps, so called probably from a 

picture of Atlas supporting die heavens, prefixed to 
some collection. 1/ * 

2. A large square folio ; sq called from thieste fmtos» 

which, containing maps, were made large^and 
square. # ^ 4 

3. Sometimes the supporters of a building./ 

4. A rich kind of silk or stuff made tar women V 
cloaths. [Germ. atias % sattin.] ^ 

I have the conveuiency^f buying Dutch atlasscs with gold ' 

„ 1 „ *.i. w ,/ 


and silver, or without. 


Spectator. 
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j. A term applied to paper ; atfflj-fine, aiiddZte-Ordirtaryi"* | 

The preservation of this faith is qf morq. cpnsequetea -th in 
the duties on red lead, or wbitelead,or Piibroken gmss, or aflat-* 
ordinary, or demy-fine, or blue royal. Burk* on At vet** 7 Vm?. 

A'TM OS P HERE. [£i (*&», vapour, arid of afya, 

a sphere*} 

The exteriour part of this oar habitablfe world is the air, or 
atmosphere ; a light, thin, fluid, or springy body, that encoiiK 
passes the&golid earth on all sides; Locke . 

Immense the whole excited atmosphere 
Impetuous rushes o’er the sounding world. Thomson . 

Atmospherical, adj. [from atmospher e .] Consisting 
oftthe atmosphere ; belonging to the atmosphere. 
yWe did not mention the weight of the incumbent atmosphe - 
* fical cylinder as a part of the weight resisted. Boyle. 

A'TOM. n. s. [citoMiis, Lat. <zto ( u©-\] 
r. Such a small particle as f cannot bo physically di- 
vided ; and these are the first rudiments, or the 
component parts of all bodies. Quincy. 

innumerable minute bodies are called atoms, because, by rca- 
, son of their perfect solidity, they were really indivisible. Hay. 
See plastick nature working to this end, 

The single atoms each to other tend, 

Attract, attracted to, the uext in place, 

Form'd and impell’d its neighbour to embrace. Pope . 

2 . Any thing oxtremely small. 

It is as easy to count atoms , as to resolve the propositions of 
a lover. Skhahspeare, As you like it. 

Ato'mical. adj. [from atom.'] 

1. Consisting of atoms. 

Vitrified and pellucid bodies arc clearer in their continuities, 
than in powders and atomical divisions. Brown , Vulg. Err. 

2 . Relating to atoms. 

A vacuum [is] another principal doctrine of the atomical phi- 
losophy. * Bentley, Scnn. 

A'tomism.* ji.s. [Fr. atomhme.] The doctrine of atoms. 
A'tomist. n.s. [Fr. atomistic] One that holds the 
atomical philosophy, or doctrine of atoms. 

The at u mists, who dcGnc motion to be a passage from one 
place to another, what do they more than put one synonymous 
word for another ? Locke. 

Now cun judicious atomists conceive, 

Glianoe to tnc sun could his just impulse give. Black more. 

A'tomlike.# adj. [from atom and like.] Resembling 
atoms. 

They all would vanish, and not dare appeare, 
v Who atom-like when their sun shined clcare, 
v * JDanc’d in his beanie. Broumc , Brit. Past. ii. r. 

A'tomy. ‘ n. s. 

1. An obsolete worn for a/nm. 

Drawn with a team of little atomies , 

Athwart men’s noses, as they be asleep. Shakspeare. 

2 . An abbreviation of anatomy ; meaning a carcass- 
like, a meagre person ; proper in the mouth of the 

* speaker, Shakspeare’s hostess, who uses many other 

strange words. t 

You starved blood-hound ! — Thou atomy, thou ! 

Shakspeaw, Hen . IV. P. II. 

To ATO'NE.'f' v. 7 i. [from at one , as the etymologists 
remark, to be at one , is the same as to be in concord . 
This derivation is much cop^rmcd by the passage ot 
Shakspeare, Df.Johason says, and appears to be the 
sense still retained in Scotland. He might have 
added, that this derivation may be traced to higher 
authority. .# If gentilmen, or other of that contrce 
were Ac wolde bringen hem at one" Cliau- 

cei* Clock's Tale. ** And the next day, lie shewed 

* ^^pself uito them, as they strove, nod would have 
t ' JSSRriv them at 07#%gt|a,” Acts, vii. 26 . See also 

* r L4pONB, w. a. Ti* word is often written, in our 
langiM g ei Attone.] 
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>i.\Td agree ; to accord?* : . ... 

“ , He and AuftiKvw can no nto&gdone, s 
Than violentest contrariety, V?* , i 


'espeare, CorioL 


4Ji|in vjoujuicsv fcuuwnni.*/} i 

. To Stand as.au equfvalertt/.Jor something ; and 
particularly!* used of eS^ator'y sacrifices ; With the 
particle for before the tiling for which something 

else is given. „ w 

From a mean stock the pious Deciicaure; 

Yet such their virtues, that their loss alone, „ 

For Rome and all bur legions did atone. JJtySSjpVuv. 

The good intention of a man of weight and worth, of 'a read 
friend, seldom atonctfor the uneasiness produced by his grave 
representations. ^ b Locke . 

Let thy sublime meridian course 
For Mail’s setting rays atone .* 

Our lustre, with redoubled force, , 

Must now proceed from thee alone. . Prwr m 

His virgiq, sword ./Egysthus’ veins imbru’d ; 

The murd’rcr fell, and blood aton'd for blood. Pope. 

To A ro'NE.'f* v. a. 

1 . To reduce to concord ; to appease. 

[f any contention arose, he knew none fitter to be their judge 
to atone and take up their quarrels but himself. Drummond. ' 

If he had been cool enough to tell* 119 that, there had been 
some hope to alione you ; but he seems so implacably enraged. 

• B. Jons on. Epic f me. 

If the duke shall once but permit himself to b e atoned and 
won by our united applications, not only our afflicted bre- 
thren, buf we ourselves, shall reap the noble and abounding har- 
vost and re will'd of this laborious undertaking. 

Milton , Letters of State. 

I have been attoning two most wrangling neighbours^ 

They had no money, therefore I made even. 

*' Bcaum. and hi. Sp. Cur.'Sii. 4. 

Endeavour is the child of hope ; and we attempt not to 
attone one whom wc coricludc implacable. 

i Dec. if Christ. Piety , p. 182* 

The sweating image shakes his head, but he 
With mumbled prayers atones the deity. Dryden, Juv. Sat. 6. 

2 . To expiate; to answer for. 

Soon should yon boasters cease their haughty strife. 

Or each atone Ins guilty love with life. Pope . 

Atone. a( ( Vm Atone; together; at once. 

Atto me. 3 

So bee no they both atone, and doon uprearc 
Their beavers bright each other for to greet. 

Spenser, F. Q. ii. i. 29* 

All his senses seem’d bereft attone . Ibid. fit. 42. 

And home they bringen in a royall throne. 

Crowned as king ; and liis queen attone 

\Va3 lady Flora. Spenser, Shvp. Cal. May, y. 30. 

Ato nement.'}" h. s. [from atone . Formerly written 
at toneme nt. 

1 . Agreement; concord. 

He seeks to make atonement 

Between the duke of GloVster and your brotbfflfife Shakspeare . 

A fair moderation and civil attone merit may be mediated be- 
tween ladies’ countenances and their consciences, by the inter- 
cession of judicious and religious persons. 

Bp. Taylor, Artif. Hand, p, 135. 

Oiler in one hand the peaceful olive 
Of concord, or if that can be denied, ^ t 

By powerful intercession, in the other 
Carry the Hcrmian rod, and force attonernent . 

* Bcaum. and FI. Fair Maid of the Inn>fi i. 

2 . Expiation ; expiatory equivalent ; with for. 

Anti the Levites were purified, and Aaron made an atone- 
ment. for than to cleanse them. . ,, Humbert. 

Surely it is not a sufficient atonement for the wrftegfc that they 
profess loyalty to the government, and sprinkle spmtftrguments 
m favour of the dissenters, and, under the shelter pf popular 
politicks and religion, uudermine the foundation* 0*0 metgr 
1 and virtue. T / , 

Ato'ner.# 71 . 5 . Iftom. atone.] Hfewlio wfcoacik^ 
who makes friends. 

Ato'nick,# ctdj. [from atony.] Wanting tone. 
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ATON^,# n. s. [Fr. atonifj from Qr. a a 
% medi^ne, want of ten? <?!• ela^diy.^ • 

Ato'p. adv . ^tfroifo a top.] 'Ontbetop; a*#e 

♦on * '*>''*: ■ 

; ^/^Fwheffeof, but farming rich, appc&ed«* <* % ; ’ 

The work as of a kingly palace-gate, ** * u Minortp P. L. 
What is extracted by water from coffee is the oU, Which 
, often swims atop j$f £be uccoction. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Atr^bila'rian.^ adj. [old Fr. atrqfriliare , from afro, 
biiffi black # cho!er.] Melancholy, replete with 

black cholcr. , * 

The atrahtfarian constitution, or a black, viscous, pitchy, 
consistence of the fluids, makes all secretions difficult and 
■ sparing. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Atrabila'uious. adj. [from atra bills, black cholcr.] 
Melaocholick. 

The blood, deprived of its due proportion of s^ru in, • or finer 
and more volatile parts, is atrabilarious ; whereby it is rendered 
gross, black Unctuous, and earthy. Quincy. 

From this black adust state; of the blood, they tire atrabila- 
rious. Arbuthnot on Air. 


ATRABILa'rioosness. n. s. [from atrabilarious.y The 
state of being melancholy ; repletion with melan- 
choly. « 

Atrame'ntai.. adj. [from alramrnhm , ink, Lat.] 
Inky ; black. 

If we enquire in whafcpnrtof vitriol this atramcnfal and de- 
nigrating condition lodgetl), it will seem especially to lie in the 
more fixed salt thereof. Broum, % Vulg. hrr. 

Atha^ntous.'I- adj. [from atramentvm, ink, Lat.] 
Inky ; black. 

I am not satisfied, that those black and atramentous spots, 
which seem to represent them, are ocular. tiro ten. 

Whenever provoked by anger or labour, an atngncntous 
quality, of most malignant nature, was seen to distil from his 
lip S ' ' Swift, Hattie of the Hooka. 

A'tred.# adj. [Lat. tf/tv.] Tinged with a black 
colour. 

It cannot express any other humour than yellow cholcr, or 
at red, or a mixture of both. 

Whitaker's Blood of the Grape, p. 7^ 

ATRO'CIOUS-t adj. [ atrox , Lat. afroce, Fr.] 
Wicked in a high degree; enormous; horribly 
criminal. 

An advocate is necessary, and therefore audience ought not 
to be denied him in defending causes, unless it be an atrocious 
offence. ‘ Ay life's Parergon. 


Atrociously. - ^ adv. [from atrocious.*] I11 an atro- 
cious manner; with great wickedness. 

As to my publishing your letters, I hold m) self fully justified 
by the injury yon bad done mo by abusing me inftmiously and 
atrociously. Lvwth to Warburton , Let. 2. 

ATRo'ciousNEsarf’ n. s. [from atrocious.] The quality 

. t>f being enormously criminal. 

~ He [Herod] thought of John’s character, the atroeiousuess of 
the murder, and the opinion which the world would entertain 
of the murderer, Horne, Life if St. J uhn H apt . p. 218. 

The atrociousneSS of the crime made all men look witli ail 
evil eye upon the Claim of any privilege, which might prevent 
the severest justice. Burke, Abridg. (f Eng. Hist. iii. 6. 

AtRo5city.^ n. s. [old Fr. atrocite , Lat. atrocitas.] 
Horrible wickedness ; excess of wickedness. 

l\ never recall it to mind, without a deep astonishment of 
the Verv horrour and atrocity of the fact in a Christian court. 
v< , ^ Wotton . 

They desffld^Btice might be done upon offenders, ns the 
atrocity of their crimes deserved. Clarendon. 

AVRQrit3&4 g n. s. [old Fr. atrophic , Gr. ilr^ioA 
Wajat qf Nourishment ; a disease in which what is 
taken at the mouth cannot contribute to the support 
of the body. 
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Pining atrophy, 

(^wide-wasting pestilence. Muton. 

dkijg to the fable) the arm should resolve to work 

By flo toffgfer, but for itself ; a folly quickly punishing 
hmtf v^tttryphy and consumption. , ' 

; f ’* ' Whitlock's Monti. of the Eng. (16$ ft) p« 374 * 

The mqjjthaof the lacteal* may be shut up byvmsad mucus, 
in which case the chyle passeth by stool, and the person alletb , 
into an atrophy. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To ATTA'CH. r. a. [attacher, Fr.] 

1. To arrest; to take or apprehend by commandment* 

or writ. Gomel* 

Eftsoons the guard, which on his state did wait. 

Attach'd that traitor false, and bound him strait. Spenser. t 

The tower was chosen, that if Clifford should accuse great 
ones, they might, without suspicion or noise, be presently 
at larked. " Bacon, Hen. V 17 . 

Bohemia greets you, 

I)esirc 9 you to attach his son, who has 

His dignity and duty both cast off. Shah peart. 

2. Sometimes with the particle of, but not in present 
use. 

You, lord archbishop, aud you, lord Mowbray, 

Of capital treason I attach you both. Shakespeare. 

3. To seize in a judicial manner. 

France hath flaw’d the league, and hath attach'd 
Our merchants goods at Bourdeaux, » Shakspeare* 

4. To lay hold on, as by power. 

1 cannot blame thee, 

Who am mxuli attach'd with weariness, 

To til’ dulling of my spirits. Shakspcarc . 

5. To win ; to gain over ; to enamour. 

Songs, garlands, flow’rs,. 

And charming symphonies, attach'd the heart 

Of Adam. • Milton, P. L. 

6. To fix to one’s interest. # 

The great ami rich depend on those whom their power or 
their wealth attaches to tncni. Rogers. 

Atta'chment.'J- 7 i. s. [attachment, Fr.] 

1. Adherence; fidelity. 

The Jews urc remarkable for an attachment to their own 
country. Addison. 

2. Attention; regard. 

The Romans hurt it this last fleet, which is another mark of 
their small attachment to the sea. Arlmlhnot on Coins. 

3. An apprehension of a man to bring him to answtet 
1111 action ; and sometimes it extends to his move*, 
ables. 

4. Foreign attachment , is the attachment of a foreigner’s 
goods found within a city, wu satisfy creditors within 
a city. 

5. The jurisdiction of the forest, by the forest-laws, 

A forest hath her court of attachments, swamiiiute-comt, 
where matters are as pleadable and determi liable as at West- 
minster- Hall. Ho will's L( tin's, iv. 16. 

To ATTA'CK. t>. a. [attaqmr, Fr.] 

1. To assault an enemy; opposed to defence. 

The frout, tin* rear 

Attack, \\ hile Yvo thunders in the center. Philips . 

Those that attack, generally get the victory, though with dis- 
advantage of ground. Cane's Campaigns. 

2 . To impugn in any manner, as with satire, confu- 

tation, calumny; as, the decluimer attacked <ne 
reputation of his adversaries. ^ 

Atta'ck. n. s. [from the verb.] An assault upon &h 
enemy. 

Hector opposes, and continues the attack^ in which Sarpedon * 
makes the first breach in the wall. Pope, Iliad. 

• If appris’d of the severe attack, j , e 

: The country lx; shut up. „ ' > Thomson . 

I own ’twas wrong, when t^pusands call me back. 

To make that hopeless, ill-odm’d attack. Young. 
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Atta'cker. ^ n. s. [from attack .] Thepcrson thaft - 
attacks. 

To so much reason the attackers pretend to answers " 

PI phins tone's Brin. of*Eng. Lav gunge, ii. 468. 

To ATTA'IN* v. a . [attemiftre, Fr* attinep % ^ % * 

1. To gala,* to procure; "to obtain. 

Is he wbe ^ho hopes to attain the end without the means, 
nay bv means that are quite contrary to it,? Tilfatson. 

Alt the nobility here could not attain the same favour as 
Wood did. Snnfl. 

2. To overtake; to come up with: a sense now little 
in use. 

The earl hoping to have overtaken the Scottish king, and to 
have given him battle; hut not attaining him in time, set down $ 
before the cai>tle of Aton. • Bacon. 

3. To come to; to enter upon. 

Canaan lie now attains ; I tqp hi a tents 

Pitch'd above Siolicm. Stilton, P . L. 

4. To reach; to equal. 

So the first precedent, if it he good, is seldom attained by 
fruit, rion. Bacon. 

To Atta'in. v. n. 

1. To come ton. certain state: with to. , 

Milk will soon separate itself into a cream, and a more se- 
rous liquour, which, after twelve days, attains to the highc .t 
degree of acidity. Arbulhnot on Aliments. 

2. To arrive at. 

Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is high ; I can 
not attain unto it. * Psalm c.xxxix. b. 

To have knowledge in most objects of contemplation, is 
what the mind of one man can hardly attain unto. Loehc. 

Atta'in. v. s. [from the verb.] The thing attained : 
attainment : a word not in use. 

Crowns and diadems, the most splendid terrene attains , are 
akin to that which to-day 'is in the field, and to-morrow is tut 
down. (jfanvt/lr's Scepsis. 

Attainable.'}* adj. [old Fr. attainable .] That 

which may be attained ; procurable. 

He wilfully neglects the obtaining unspeakable good, which 
he is persuaded is certain and attainable. Till ot son. 

None was proposed that appeared certainly attainable, or of 
value enough. Rogers. 

Atta'in ableness. n. s . [from attainable.] The 

quality of being attainable. 

. Persons become often enamoured of outward beauty, with- 
out any particular knowledge of its possessor, or its attainable - 
• nes$ by them. Chcynt\ 

‘Atta'in ber.'}* n. s. [old Fr. attainder, jugement do 
condemnation. L ucomb c.] 

1, The act of attaiiituigiTNaw ; conviction of a crime. 
See To Attaint. 

The ends in calling a parliament were chiefly to have the 
attainders of all his party reversed; and, on the other side, to 
attaint by pcarliamcnt his enemies. • Bacon. 

*. Taint ; sully of character. 

So smooth he daub’d his vice with shew of virtue, 
lie liv’d from all attainder of suspect. Slinks pea re. 

Attainment, n. s. [from attain .] 

1. That which is attained ; acquisition. 

We dispute with men that count it a great attainment to be 
able to talk muct^ftnd nttle to the purpose. t GlanviUe. 
Our are mean, compared with the perfection of 

• Grew. 

a. Thc: : ^%r power of attaining. 

' 'J£k$®riptiure must be sufficient to imprint in 119 the charac- 
ter of an things necessary for the attainment of eternal life. 

• Hooker . 

Sp cat, ' 01[l * n c ** c nt, more large, of time shorter, and of at- 
4 toi/tment more certain. Milton. 

Gqjrernincnt is an art above the attainment of an ordinary t 
...... , South, 

If the same actions be the instruments, both of acquiring 

me and procuring this huppmess, they would nevertheless 
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* * Ail in the attainment of (his last end. if they procllded from a 
„ desfre of the/first^. - 'jjj&fr \ f * ' • /ftfyison. 

« The grdft rtare" of.OouTc^^nr salvnilim mil$k qppeafcin the. 
concern he expressed lor out m t*s& tori (* Rogers. 

N J" h \ or v TcddjFr. aUeindre , Jow Lat. 

*ttamitwft\ ■>/ / ' * ® 

1. To disgnuiffc; to cloud with ignominy/ 

* \* His warlike shield ; 

Was all of diamond perfect pure nndclean, 'i 

For so exceeding shone his glittering ray, 4 
That Phoebus golden face it did attaint, * * 

As when a cloud his beams doth overlay. Spenset, F. Q . 

$. To attaint is particularly used for such as are found 
guilty of some crime or often cc, and especially of 
felony or treason. A man is attainted two ways, 
by appearance, or by process. Attainder by ap- 
pearance is by confession, battle, or verdict. Con- 
fowlbn iir <loublc; one at the bar before the judges, 
when the prisoner, upon his indictment road, being 
asked guilty or not guilty, answers Guilty, never 
putting himself upon the verdict of the jury. The 
otlicr is before the coroner or sanctuary, whore he, 
upon his confession, was in former times constrained 
to abjure flic realm; which kind is called attainder 
by abjuration. Attainder by battle is, when the 
party appealed, and choosing to try the truth by 
combat rather than by jury* is vanquished. At- 
tainder by verdict is, when the prisoner at the 
bar, answering to the indictment not guilty^hath an 
inquest of life and death passing upon him, and 
is by the verdict pronounced guilty. Attainder by 
process is, where, a party flics, and is not found till 
five, times called publickly in the county, and at 
last outlawed upon liis default. Cored. 

Were it not an endless trouble, that no traitor or felon 
should be attainted , but a parliament must be called. Spenser. 

I must offend before I be attainted . Shakspearc . 

3. To taint; to corrupt. [Or. Johnson’s example, 
from Shakspearc, exhibits attaint for attainted , 
Hut the hitter is found in Band’s old dictionary 
for tainted, viz. 4< attainted ami stinking flesh.”] 

My tender youth was never yet attaint 
With any passion of inflaming love. Shaksjoeare. 

Atta'int.# part. adj. [old Fr. at fa i net, attaint.'] 
Convicted. 

Nor need I to shew how suitable our law is to the law of' 
nature, in providing that no infant, ideot, alien, abjured, 
perjured, or attaint, outlawed, or in praemunire, be of any 
inquest or jury ; especially, in case of life and death* 

• Sadler's Rights of the Kingdom , p, 179. 

Atta'int.'}* n . s . [old Fr. attainte , in the Fr. law.] 

1. Any thing injurious; as ilincss, weariness. Thjfc 
sense is now obsolete. 

Nor doth he dedicate one iot of colour 
Unto the weary and all-watcned night ; 

But freshly looks, and overbears attaint 

With cheerful semblance. Shttkspeare, Henry?. 

2. Stain; spot; taint. 

No man hath a virtue that he has not a glimpse of; $or any 
man an attaint , but he carries some stain of it. Shakspeare. 

3. In horsemanship. A blow or wound on the hinder 

feet of an horse. Jfiarrier’j Jjicl. 

In law. A writ so called. \ o 

He threatened them with an attaint of juiy.^ 

Burnet , Hist, of his Own Timet , an.i68j. 
A writ of attaint lieth to enquire, whether a juraof twelve 
# men gave a false verdict. . / Blaekstme. 

Atta'intment.# n. $. [from attaint.] The state of 
being attainted. 
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ArrA'iNspRE. n.s. r.fpm 

*cpro8ch ; deputation. * 4 j|f y 5 |' p fr- 

Hume’s kittiWy will be the duchess’s wreck, > 

And her attaint urc will be Humphry^ fall. Shahtpcarc. 

To Atta'minate.V^ [attamino, Lat.] To corrupt; 

- *- 

To Attack.# v. a . [from task . This word is intro- 
duced into the text of Shakspeare by flie modern 
editors, ih the room of ati unintelligible word in 
the old copies.] To task ; to tax. 

You are much more attack'd dor want of wisdom, 

Than prais’d for harmful mildness. Shakspeare , K '. Lcar f i. 4, 

To Atta'ste.% v. a. [from the prefix a gr at^ and 
tflste.'] T9 taste. Obsolete. 

Tor gentlemen (they said) was nought so fit, 

As to attaste by bold attempt* the cup * 

Of conquest's wine, whereof I thought to sup. 

Mirrourfor Mag. p. 297. 

To ATTE'M PER.^ v. a . [Lat. attempero , old Fr. 
attemprer.] 

1. To mingle ; to weaken by the mixture of something 
else ; to dilute. 

Therefore attemper tlif* courage; * 

Fool hast doth none a vantage. Gower, Con/. Am. b. 2. 

N obiii ty a ilr in pers sovereignty, and draws the eves of the 
people. somewhat aside from the line royal. * Bacon. 

1 Attemper'd suns arise, 

Sweet-beamM, and shedding oft thro* lucid clouds 
A pleasing calm. Thomson, Autumn. 

2. To soften ; to mollify. 

Uis early providence could likewise have atlcmpcrvctXns 
ture therein. Bacon. 

Those smiling eyes, at temp' ring ev’ry ray. 

Shone sweetly lambent with celestial day. Pope. 

3. To mix in just proportions; to regulate. 

She to her guest* doth bounteous banquet dight, 

Attemper'd , goodly, well for health anti for delight. Spenser. 

4. To fit to something else. 

The bramble bush, where birdes of every kimlc 
To the waters fall their tunes attemper right 

Spenser, Shtp . Cal. June, v. 8. 

These lower powers are worn, and wearied out, bv the 
toilsome exercise of dragging about and managing such a load 
of flesh ; wherefore, bciug so castigated, they are duly attem- 
pered to the more easy body of air again. 

Glanville , Pre-exist, of Sou/s, eh. 14. 

Phcniius ! let arts of gods and heroes old, 

Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ. Pope. 

Attf/mperance.# w. s. [old Fr. atfemprancc.] The 
old word for temperance. 

„ ; The fclnwcs of abstinence ben altanperance, that holdcth 

* the mean in alle thinges; also shame, that eschevvetli all 
dishonesty. Chaucer, Persones Tale. 

By this virtue, attemper auncc, the creature reasonable kepeth 
hym from to much drinke. Institution of a Christ . Man. 

Atte-mperly.# adv. [from attemper.] Obsolete. In 
a temperate manner. 

Governeth you also of your dicte 
Attevkprcly, and namely in this hetc. Chanter , Shi pm . Tale. 

To Atte'mperate. x\ a. [ attempero , Lat.] To pro- 
portion t^fOmething. 

Hope umst bc proportioned and attemperate to the promise; 
if it exceetf thtft temper and proportion, it becomes a tumour 
and tylnpany of hope. Hammond, Tract, Catechism. 

To ATTE'MPT.f- v. a. [attentat Fr. and hence 
some of jour elder authors, have affectedly wrifterf 
attested.] 

i. To attack; to invade; to venture upon. 


For hi** attempting who was self-subdu’d. Shakspeare. 

Who, in alftHings. wis§ and just, 

** Hind^'d not Sataudto attedtpithc mind . J 

Of mdh } ^fth strength entire, und free-will, fthri*d 1 Milton* 

2 . To try}4<^«^|avour. k 

I have nevertheless attempted to send unto you, for the' re* 
newing of brotherhood uhd friendship. z Mac, xii. 17. 

3. Used by Spenser for tempi. 

Why then will >e, fond dame, attempted bee 
Unto a stranger’s love, so lightly placed, 

The gifts of gold or any worldly glee ? Spenser, F. (£• v. xi, 65. 
To Atte'mpf. v* n* To make an attack. 

* 1 have been so hardy to attempt upon a name, which among 

some is yet very sacred. Glanville, Scepsis. 

Horace his monster with woman’s head above, and fishy 
extreme below, answers the shape of the ancient Syrens that 
attempted upon Uly&ses. Brown, Vnlg. Fvr. 

Atte'mpt. n. s . [from the verb.] 
r. A11 attack. 

If we be al wavs prepared to rcceit e an enemy, we shall long live 
in peace anti quietness, without any attempts upon us. Bacon. 
•2. A11 essay; an endeavour. 

Alack ! I am afraid, they have a waiv’d ; 

And *tis not done, th* attempt , and not the deed. 

Confounds us. Shakspeare, Macbeth . 

He would have cry’d ; but hoping that he dreamt, 
Amazement ty’d his tongue, and stopp’d th’ attempt. Dry den. 

I subjoin the following attempt towards a natural history of 
fossils. Woodward on Fossils . 

Attemptable. ad), [from attempt.'] Liable to at- 
tempts or attacks. » 

The gentleman vouching his to lie more, fair, virtuous, wise, 
and less attempt able than the rarest of our ladies, Shakspeare. 

Attf/aipteu. n. s. [from attempt.] 

1. The person that attempts; an invader. 

The Son of God, with godlike force endued 
Against the at tempter of thy Father’s throne. Milton. 

2. An endeavourcr. 

You are no factors for glory or treasure, hut disinterested 
at tempters lor the universal good. Glanville, Scepsis. 

To ATTE'NT).^ r. a. lat fend re, Fr. at tenth , Lat.] 

1. To regard ; to fix the mind upon. ’ 

The diligent pilot in a dangerous tempest doth not attend 
the unskilful words of a passenger. Sidney . 

The crow doth sing as sweetly as the stork, 

When neither is attended. Shakspeare. 

2. To wait on : to accompany as an inferiour, or a 
servant. 

His companion, youthful Valentine, 

Attends the emperuur in his royal court. Shakspearc. 

3. To accompany as an enemy. 

He was qj present strong enough to have stopped or attended 
Walle r in his western expedition. Clarendon. 

4. To bo present with, upon a summons. 

j. To accompany ; to be appendant to. 

England *0* so idly king’d. 

Her sceptre so fantastically borne. 

That fear attends her not. Shakspearc. 

My prayers and while* .dwciys shall attend 
The friends o£ Rome. _ Addison's Cato. - 

A vehement, burning, fixed, pungent pain in the stomach, 
at twice with a fever. • Arbulhuot on Hwjt. 

6. To expect. 'Hi is sense is French. % 

So dreadful a tempest, as all the people attended therein the 
very end of the world, and judgment-day. Ralegh, Hkt. 

7. To wait 011, as on a charge. 

The fifth had charge -iek persons to attend, -■ 

And comfort those in point of death which lay. Spenser * 
f 8. To be consequent to. 

The duke made that unfortunate descent upon Hhee, which 
was afterwords attended with tony unprosperous attempts 

Clarendon . 
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9. To remain to; to await; tobein store for. 

To him, who hath a prospect of the state thqt attend j 

after this, the measures of goOd andi|p t are Changed. 

10. To wait for insidiously* 

Thy interpreter, full of despight, bloiSfy 

tends theoat the orchard end. S/iabspem 
11. 1 To be bftit upon any object, * - Jfc 
Their hunger thus appeas’d, their care attends 
The doubtful fortune of their absent friends. Dryden . 

12. To stay for* 

I died wnilst in the wtomb he staid. 

Attending nature’s law. Shakspcarc, Cymbelinc , 

•I hasten to our own; nor will relate 
Great Mithridates*, and rich Crcesus* fate ; 

Whon^ Solon wisely counselled to attend f 

Tlie name of happy, till he knew his end. Crceeh. 

- Three days I promis’d to attend, my doom, 

And two long days and nightsWc yet to come. € Dry den. 

13, To mind; to manage; with upon. 

Every one may attend upon his own affairs. % Maecab. xi. 23. 
Td AtteNd. v. ?t. 

1. To yield attention. 

But, thy relation now ! for I attend , w 

Pleas’d with thy words. Milton. 

Since man cannot, at the same time attend to two objects, if 
you employ your spirit upon a book or a bodily labour, you 
have ho room* left for sensual temptation. Taylor. 

2 . To stay ; to delay. 

This first true cause, and last good end. 

She cannot here so well, and truly see ; 

For this perfection she must yet attend , 

Till to her Maker she espoused be. Davies . 

Plant anemonies after the first rains, if you .will have flowers 
very forward ; but it is surer to attend till October. Evelyn. 

3. To wait ; to be within reach or call. 

The charge thereof unto a covetous sprite, 

Commanded whs, who thereby did attend 
And warily awaited Spenser , F, Q. 

4* To wuit, as compelled by authority. 

If any minister refused to admit a lecturer recommended by 
him, he was required to attend upon the committee, and not 
discharged till the houses met again. Clarendon. 

Attendance. $* s. [attendance* Fr.] 

1. The act of waiting on another ; < 5 r of serving. 

1 dance attendance here, 

I tliink the duke will not be spoke withal. Shakspeare . 

For he, of whom these things are spoken, pertainei li to 
another tribe, of which no man gave attendance at the pi far. 
f " lleb. vii. T,$. 

The other, after many years attendance upon the duke, was 
now one of the bedfcJSmbef'Hw the prince. Clarendon, 

2. Service^ 

WFiy might not you, my lord, receive attendance 
From those that she calls' servants ? Shakspeare, King Lear. 
3* The persons waiting; a train. < 

Attendance none t»hall need, nor train ; where none 
Are to behold the judgement, hut the judg'd, 

Those' two. Milton , P. L. 

4. Attention ; regard# 

Give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine. 

r Tim , iv. T3. 

5. Expectation: a sense now out of use. 

That which, eouseth bitterness in death, is the languishing 
attendance ohd expectation thereof ere it come. Hooker. 

Attendant, ad). [qftenda?it 9 Fr.] Accompanying 
subordinate, or consequential* 

Other suns, perhaps 
teejr attendant moons, thou wilt descry, 

* Conqpdbiimcating tnafe and female light. Milton, P. L. 

DANT. n . t. , 

Oneihat atteQjiU. 

* .< forthwith ; dismiss your attendant there ; 
it bTdone. < 1 Shaksp&re, Othello. 

Ooe f tbajppongs to the train. # 
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* d enaeavoiiR thSmy reader may not wait 
lug : to give an attendant quick dupatch is 
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lure of another, as a suitor 


for my mean- 
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4. One that is present at any tftftto; 4 

He was a constant attendant at atl meetings .'rMgpfe to 
charity, without contributing. ™ Swift. 

j. [T11 law.? One that oweth aduty or service to an- 
other ; or, after a sort, dependeth upon ‘another. 

Cornel. 

6 . That which is united with another# As a concomitant 
or consequent. 

Govern well thy appetite, lest sin 
Surprize thee, and her black attendant , death. / 3 ft$bn. 

They t^curc themselves first from doing nothing and then 
from doing ill ; the one befog so close an attendant on the 
other, that it is scarce possible to sever themf Decoy of Piety . 

He had an unlimited sense of fainef'thc attendant of noble 
spirits, which prompted him to engage in travels. Pope, 

' It is hard to take into view all the attendants or consequents 
that will be Concerned in a question. Waits . 

AtteNder.'}' ft. 5. [from attend,'] Companion ; asso- 
ciate. * r 

The gypsies were there. 

Like lorjs to appear. 

With such their at tenders , .. 

As you thought offenders. . B.Jonton. 

The most curious attendees of surli things as these. 

Spcticeron Prodigies? p. 287. 

AtteNt. ad). {attntus 9 Lat.] Intent; attentive; 
heedful ; regardful. 

Now mine eves shall he open, and mine ears attent unto the 
prayer that is made in this plaw*. 2 Chron. vii. 15 

VVhat can then he less in nu than desire* 

To see thee, an. I approach thee, whom I know. 

Declar’d the Son of God, to hear attent 

Thy wisdom, and behold thy godlike deeds? J\Ii [tan. 

Head yonr chapter in your prayers; little interruptions will 
make your prayers !e,<s tedious, and yourself more attent upon 
them. - Taylor , Guide to Devotion . 

Being denied communication by their ear, their eve# are 
more vigilant, attent, and heedful. . Holder 

To want of judging abilities, we may add their want of 
leisure to apply tlieir minds to such a serious unci attent con- 
sideration. South. 

A'ttentates. tt. s. [ 'atlentala , Lat.] Proceedings in 
a c.'urt of judicature, pending suit, and alter an 
inhibit iofi is decreed and gone out; those things 
which are done after an extrajudicial appeal, may 
likewise be stiled attentates . Aylifjh • 

Attention* n.s. [ attention , , Fr.] The act of at- 
tending or heeding; the act of bending the mind 
upon any thing. , £• 

They say the tongues ofUpng men 
Jnforce attention like deep harmony. Shakspeare • 

He perceived nothing but silence, and sigrorof attention to 
what he would further say. Jhtcon • 

But him the gentle angel by the hand 
Soon rais’d, and his attention thus recall’d* Milton. 

By attention the ideas, that offer theniselvcs^^takaiiwtifco 
of, and, as it were, registered in the memory. Locke. 

Attention is a very necessary thing; truth floth Hot always 
strike the soul at first sight. *. Watts. 

Attentive.^ ad), [old Fr. a(tcniiff\ Heedful; re** ' 
gardful ; full of attention. 

Being moved with these and the like your jeftdeU dis- 
courses, whereunto we gave most attentive t“’ n Al “■ J 
even umo our souls. 
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Tm never merry when I hear sweet niusick. * 

— The reason is, your spirits ara attentive* v- 

Hhqbspcore, Merchant of Venice. 

I saw most of them attentive to three Sirens, distinguished by 
the names of Sloth, Ignorance, and Pleasure. Tatter. 

A critick is a man who, on Jail occasion^, is 'tHonVtttftnttaf to 
what is wanting than what is present. M *** Addison . 

Mustek's force can tame the furious beast ; ^ 

Can make the wolf, or foaming boar, restrain 
His rage ; the lion drop his crested main, 

Attentive to the*;ong- * Prior . 

Atik^tivelv. adv. [from attentive.'] Ilccdfully ; care- 
fully. * 

If u man look sharplv and attentively, he shall see Fortune; 
for though she be blind, she is not invisible. Hamm. 

The cause of cold is a quick spirit in a cold body; as will 
appeur to any that shall attentively consider of nature. Bacon. 

Atti/ntiveness.'}'’ v. s. [from attentive .] The state 

of being attentive; heedfulness ; attentioTi. 

The lawyers are not so much to be blamed in t lie attentive- 
ties', of their private gainc, if many fond clients toy procuring 
their own paine. Knight's TriaH of Truth , ( 15 80,) p. 29. 

At the relation of the queen's death, bravely confess d 
and lamented by the king, how attentiveness wounded bis 
(laughter. Shahs peace, Winter's Tale. 

Your humble, hearty, anil zealous saying Apien, shews j our 
attentiveness fn the (niblick prayers, and that you are neither 
asleep nor inadvertent when they are made. 

L. AAdtson, Christian's Snci'ijQre, p. 129 

Atti/ni ant. adj. [all 01 nans, Lat.] What lias the 
power of making thin, or diluting. 

To AriT/NUATK.^ r.a. [at f ditto, Lat.] 

1. TV) make thin, or slender: opposed to condense , or 
incrassate , or thicken. 

The finer part belonging to the juice of grapes, being atte- 
nuated and subtilized, was changed into an ardent spirit. Hoyle. 

Vinegar curd, put upon an egg, not only dissolves the shell, 
but also attenuates the white contained in it into a limpid water. 

I Vise man , Surgery. 

It is of the nature of acids to dissolve or attenuate , and of 
alkalies to precipitate or incrassate. Newton, Optiehs . 

'Flu* ingredient a are digested and attenuated by heat; they 
are .stirred and constantly agitated by winds. Arbuthnol. 

2 . To lessen; to diminish. 

f 1 0111c now to the Mahometans; the inodernest of all re- 
ligious, and the most mischievous and destructive to the church 
0?* Christ.; for this fatal sect hath iustled her out of divers large 
regions in Africk, in Tartary, and other places, and attenuated 
their number in Asia. Howell , letters, ii. 10. 

Attenuate, adj* [from the verb.] Made thin, or 
slender. 

Vilification ever consistctli in spirits attenuate, which the 
cold doth congeal and coagulate. Jiacon. 

ATrENUA^noN.^ n* s. [Fr. attenuation.'] • 

1. The act of making any thing thin or slender; 
lessening. 

Chiming with a hammer upon the outside of a bell, the 
sound will be according to the inward concave of the bell; 
whereas the elision or attenuation of the air, can bo only be- 
tween the humjnaer and the outside of the bell. Bacon. 

2* The state of being made thin, or less. 

I am ground cvei 1 to an attenuation. Donne, Devotions, p.517. 

A'ttek.'J' n.s* [atep, Sax. venonu Atterfilth , cor- 

ruption, Prompt. Parv. Altcrcop , a spider, ib. and 
a common expression in the northern counties. 
I lencc also the forgotten adjective utterly, poison- 
ous, Gh.] Corrupt matter. A word much used in 
Lincolnshire. SkinniT. 

To ATTE'ST. v. a. [attestor, Lat.] 

1. To bear witness of; to witness. ^ f 

Many particular facts are recorded in holy writ, attested by 
particular pagan authors. Addism, 

2* To coll to witness; to invoke as conscious^ 

vol. 1. <* 
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Tiie sacred streams, which heav’n’s imperial state 

% Attests in Ofrths* and fears to violate. Drydcn. 

Awe'S*, n. «? [Aoip the mb.] Witness ; testimony ; 
attestation. 

The attest of eyes ami ears. v Stmhpeare. 

* ' . iVith the voice divine 

Nigh thunaefstfaick, th* exalted man, to whotu 
Such high attest was giv’n, a while survey'd 
With wonder. Milton , P.R. 

Attesta'tionv}- n. s. [Fr. attestation, Lat. at testa tio.'] 
Testimony ; witness ; evidence. 

There remains a second kind of peremptoriness, of those 
who can make no relation without an attestation of its cer- 
tainty. Government of the Tongue. 

^ The next coal-pit, mine, quarry, or chalk-pit, will give at- 
testation to what I write ; these arc so obvious that 1 need not 
seek for a compurgator. Wood ward, Nat. Hist. 

We may derhe a probability from the attestation of wise and 
honest men by word or writing, or the concurring witness of 
multitudes w ho have seen ami known what they relate. Watts. 

Atte'ster, or Attf/stoh.^ w. s. [from attest."] A 
witness. 

* The lloiuans of old, though as apt to swallow such pro- 
digious stories as any, yet used to chew them fir^t by a senous 
examination of the credit of the altesters , and truth of the 
relations. Spencer on prodigies, p. 397. 

This arch -/if /c*/or for the publick good 
By that one deed ennobles all his blood. 

* Drydcn , Ahs. and Achitopkel. 

A'ttical.# adj. [Lat. At liras.'] Relating to the 

style of Alliens ; pure : classical. 

If this bo not the common Atticfd acception of it, yet it will 
seem agreeable to the penning of the New Testament ; in 
which, whosoever will obser\c, •may find words and phrases, 
which perhaps the nttick purify* perhaps grammar, will not 
approve of. ltnmmond. Serin. 12. 

To A'TTICLSE.# v. n. [Or. *tt «*'£*.] To make use 
of an atticism. 

If am will .still excuse the tyrant for at tt rising in those cir- 
cumstances, it is hard to deny them the glory ofbeing the faith- 
fullcst of his vassals. Bentley , Dissert, upon Phalaris, p. 317. 

A'tticism.# n. [Fr. atticisme, from Lat. Attica .] 
A11 example or an imitation of the Attick style; ail 
elegant or concise manner of expression. 

Let us hear the .second apology for the atticism of Phalaris. 

Bentley , Dissert *^ipon Phalaris, p. 3 1 6. 

They made sport, and 1 laughed ; they mispronounced, and I 
misliked ; and to make up the atticism , the\ were out, and i 
hissed. JMd 1 ,-^Apol.for S nicety nuiuuf. 

’Tis one thing to mix atticisms in one style, and another 
tiling strictly to write Attick. Boyle against Bentley, p. 34. 

There is an elegant atticism which occurs, Luke xiii. 9. “ Jf 
it bear fruit, well.” 

Ncwcome, line of the J\ng. Bib. Trans, p.279. 

A'ttick.# adj. [Fr. atiique, from Lat. Attica.'] Re- 
longing to Athens; and hence, pure; classical; 
elegant. 

What neat repast shall feast us, light and choice, 

Of Attick taste. A tdtou Sonnet xx. xo. 

The choice histories heroick poems, and. attick tragedies of 
stateliest and most regal argument, with all the famous political 
orations, offer themselves. Milton, of Eduction. 

Dion} 'jus llalicarnas-eiisis, though lie was bom in a Dbrick 
country, yet lived in miothir; and in the age of Augustus, 
when th e ai/itk idiom had been fumous for cccc years. ■ 

Bentley, Dissert, upon Phalaris , p. 390. 

Cassiodorus affirms — that it is done in ail attick or elegant 
stile; wherein many things ajre spoken subtily indeed, but not 
so warily as they should nave been. 

Ilatmcr , View of Antiquity , p. 95. 

Far be it from me to insinuate so unscholar-like a thing, as 
if we had the same use for good English, that a Greek had for 
his J/ri^ elegance. WarbdHon, Pref. to Shakspeare, 

^ . -r t 
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I call Erasmus a wonderful man, not only on account of the 
variety and c lassical purity of his works, but of that' penetration* 
that strong and acute sense, which enabled him to pferce tBro#gh v 
the absurdities of the times, and expose them withsuch poignant 
ridicule and at tick elegance. Qr. Wart on, Ess . on Pope, i. i88« 

A'ttick.# n.s. / - - * v *• 

1. A native of Attica. y 

A time, . when the Atticks were as unlearned as their 
neighbours/ Bentley, Dissert, upon Vhalaris , p. 390* 

2. In architecture, the garret or uppermost room in 
the house ; also that kind of building, which con- 
ceals the roof. 

To Atti'nge. r. a. [at lingo, Lat.] To touch lightly 
or gently. Did. 

To ATITRE-f v.<z. [atlirer, Fr.] 1 w 

1. To dress; to habit; to array. 

Let it likewise )our gentle breast inspire 
With sweet infusion, and put >ou in mind 
Of that proud maid, whom now’ those leaves attire. 

Proud Daphne. Spenser. 

My Xan shall be the queen of all the fairies ; 

Finely attired in a robe of white. 

Shuts peare , il terry 1 f r ivcs of Windsor. 

With the linen mitre shall he be attired. Lev . x\i. 4. * 

Now the sappy boughs 

Attire themselves with blooms. Philips. 

2. [In heraldry.] Attired is used among heralds, 

when they have occasion to speak of the horns of a 
buck or stag. Buliokar. 

ATTi'uE.'f" 71. s. [from tlie verb.] 

1. Clothes ; dress ; habit. 

It is no more disgrace to Scripture to have left things free to 
lie ordered In the church, than lor Nature to have left it to the 
wit of man to devise his own attire. Hooker. 

After that the Homan attire grew to be in account, and the 
gown to be in use among them. Davies on Ireland. 

Thy sumptuous buildings, and thy wife’s attire. 

Hath cost a mass ofpublick treasury. Shnkspeare , IIci . VI. P.II. 

And in this coarse attire , which I now wear. 

With Ciod and with the Muses I confer. lhmne. 

When lavish Nature, with her best attire , 

Cloaths the gay spring, the season of desire. Wallet 

I pass their form, ami cv’ry charming grace. 

But their attire , like JtVcric* of a kind, r 

AH rich and rare, is fresh within ray mind. Diyden. 

2. The head-dress, in particular, [old Fr. a/ tour, or, 
as Barret proposes from tiara, an ornament on 
women’s heads »in Persia. Chaucer uses at lour, 
however, in this sense, Horn. 11 . 3718. And Cot- 
j/ravc interprets qtl^ur, a French hood, or any lire 
tot womens heads. See Attiring. 

3. In hunting. The horns of a buck or stag. 

4. In botany. The flower of a plant is divided into 
three parts, the empalcincnt, the foliation 1 , and the 
attire , which is either florid or semifonn. Florid 
attire , called thrums or suits, as in the flowers of 
marigold and tansey, consist sometimes of two, but 
commonly of three parts, The outer part is the 
floret, the body of which is divided at the top, like 
the cowslip flower, into five distinct parts. Stwi- 
Jbrm attire consists of two parts, thfi chives arid 

apices ; one upon each attire . Did . 

Atti'her. n. s . [from attire .] One that attires an- 
other; t dresser. Diet. 

Atti'ring.# n. s. [from attire .] The head-dress ; 

4< attirings , that which gentlewomen wear on their 
heads, rcdimiculu” Huloet; dress, in general. 

This small wind, which so sweet is, " 

8ee how it the leaves doth kiss. 

Each trec.jajji* best attiring ; 

8 * 9 * Qf love Sidney, AstrophfiM Stella. 

* f-2 
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In the attiring and ornament of their bodies, the duke had a 
fine and ^unaffected politeness. Sir H. Wottm , Bent. p. 171. 

D> Atti tle.# v . a. [low Lat. atlitulare. j To en- 

title ; to name. Obsolete. 

This Aries 4 qiit of the twelver . 

Hath March at titled for liyrn iflfc. douerfCwf. Am. b. 7. 

A'ttitude.^ 71 . s. [attitude, Fr. from atto, Itul. notin 
use, -Mr. Malone observes, in 1668, Evelyn using 
attiludo instead of it, of which word he gives a de- 
finition as tlien little known. Sec'his ulea^rf the 
Perfection of Painting, 8vo. 1668.] The posture 
or acliorrm which a person, statue, or painted 
figure, it placed. 

Bernini would have taken his opiuion upon the beauty and 
attitude of a figure. « Prior's Dedication. 

They were famous originals that gave rise to statues, with 
the sa/nt* air, posture, and attitudes. Addison . 

It is certain, that no poet has given more graceful and 
attractive images o( beaut) than Milton, in his various 
portraits of Eve, each in a in \v situation and attitude. 

}Var ton's Notes on A f i/ton's S matter Poems. 

Atto'i.lf.ni\ adj. [altollens. La*.] That which 
raises or lifts up. 

I shall further take notice of the exquisite libration of the 
pit lol lent and cbprimcnl muscles. Dcrhtnn , Physico-Thcology. 


Atonement. 


To Atto'ne.% v. a.l 

Atto'ne .adv. > See Atone and 

AtTo'nEMENT. 71. s. j 

To ATTCTltN or ATTU'UN.# v. a. [old Fr. at- 
torney , transporter a un autre un droit qifon a. 
Lacombc ; low Lat. attornare .] lb transfer the 
property or service of a vassal or tenant. 

In some case a lord might at turn and assign his vassal’s 
service, to some other: but lie might not alt urn him to bis 
^deadly loo. Sadler's Bights of the Kingdom , p. 16. 

To Atto'unV# v. 71 . To acknowledge a new possessor 
of property, and accept tenancy under him. See 
Attouknment. 


If one bought an estate with any lease for life or \ears 
standing out thereon, and the lessee or tenant refused to 
at tom to tlu* purchaser, and to become his tenant, the grant 
or purchase was in most eases void. lttackUone. 

Atto'hnk\.-|' if. s. [alt or uat its, low Lat. from tour, Fr. 
('elm (pi 1 tv nil it lour (Pantrui ; qui alter ins vices 
subit. Old Fr. attorney, actourne , atournc , mot 
Cell. Lacombc.] 

1. Such a person as by consent, commandment, or 
request. Lakes herd, sees, and takes upon him the 
charge of other men’s business, in their absence. 

. Attonupf is either general or special : Attorney 
gnu rat is he that by general authority is appointed 
to all our affairs or suits ; as the attorney general of 
the kftig, which is nearly the saint* with Procurator 
Gasans in the llonmn empire. Attorneys general 
are made either by the king’s letters patent, or by 
our appointment before justices in eyre, in open 
court. Attorney special or particular , is he that js 
employed in one or more causes particularly spe- 
cified. There are also, in respect of the divers 
courts, attorneys at large , and attorruys special , 
belonging to this or that court only. Cowl. 

AtUnmys in common law, are nearly the same with 
proctors in the civijjaw, and solicitors in Cburts of 
equity. Attorneys sue out writs or process, or 
commence, carry on, and defend actions, or other 
proceedings, in the names of other persons, in the 
courts of common law. None arc admitted to act 
without having served a clerkship for five years> 
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taking the proper* oath, being enrolled, and 
examined by the judges. The ^attorney genefal 
pleads within the bar. To him come warrants 
for making out patents, pardons, ^c.^sxnd lie is the 
principal manager of alrlaw affairs of the Crown. 

Chambers , 

I am a subject,' 

And challenge law: attorneys arc deny’d me, ^ 

And therefore personally I tty my claim 

To mine inheritance. Shakspcarc. 

The king's attorney , on the contrary, * 

Urg'd on examinations, proofs, confessions. ShaJcspcarc . 

Despairing quacks with curses fled the place, 

And vile attorneys , now an useless race. Pope. 

It Would indeed be too gros^ too fulsome, and too shameless 
a request for any one to come to his prince and say, Sir, I 
will not he quiet unless your majesty will make me treasurer, 
or chancellor, chief justice, or secretary of state, attorney- 
general, or die like. South , Sermons , vi. 67. 

2. It was anciently used for those wh<j did any 
business for another ; for him who was deputed to 
fight the battle of his employer at the tourn or 
tournament. See Madox’s Hist, of the Exchequer. 
•Now used only in law. 

I will attend my husband ; it is my office ; * 

And will have no attorney but myself; 

And therefore let me have him home. ghakspearc . 

I, by attorney , blcss^hcc from thy mother. 

Shakspcarc, K. Richard I IT. 

To A'lTo'itNKY.^ v. a . [old Fr. attornerf low Lat. 

attormu\ the verb is now not in use.] 
r. To perform by proxy. 

Their encounters, though not personal, have been royally 
altornicd with interchange of gifts. Shakspcarc . 

2. To employ as a proxy . * 

As I was then 

Advertising, and holy to your business, 

.Not changing heart with habit, I am still 

Attornicd to your service. Shakspcarc. 

Atto'rnkyship. n. 5. [from attorney .] The oflice of 
an attorney; proxy; vicarious agency. 

Marriage is :i matter of inure worth. 

Than to be dealt in by attorneyship. Shakspcarc. 

AttoVrnment. n. s. [aitouniemcnt, Fr.] A yielding 
of the tenant to a new lord, or acknowledgement 
of him lo be his lord; for, otherwise, lie that 
buyeth or obtaineth any lands or tenements of 
another, which are in the occupation of a third, 
cannot get possession. Coxvrl. 

To ATTRA'CT.f r. a. [old Fr. atlrgicte.r, from 
attraho , attraction , Lat.] 
r . To draw to something. 

A man should scarce persuade the affections of the loadstone, 
or that jet and amber attmcleth straws and light bodies. 

Brown, l r «/g. Err, 

The single atoms each to other tend. 

Attract , attr/uUcfi to, the next in place 

Form’d and imped'd its neighbour to embrace. Pope. 

2. To allure ; to invite. 

Adorn’d 

She was indeed, and lovely, to attract 

Thy love ; not thy subjection. Milton. 

Shew the care of approving all actions so, as may most 
effectually attract all to this profession. Hammond , 

Deign to be lov’d, and cv’ry heart fgbduc ! 

What ttymph could e’er attract such crowds as you ! rope . 

Attra / ct.'J' n, $. [old Fr. sijbst, attraict . ] Attraction; 
the power of drawing : not in use, though jfiitier * 
repeatedly employs it. 

reel darts and charms, attracts and flames. 

And woo and contract in their names. . JIudibrat , 
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A^Ractab^Iity.# «r. 5. [from attract .] That which 
*\ has the poyer of attraction. 

There is a strong propensity, which dances through every 
atom, and attracts the minutest particle to some peculiar object ; 
search this universe, from its base to its summit, from fire to 
air*, from' water to earth, from all below the moon to%!l above 
the celestial spheres, and thou will not find a corpuscle destitute 
of that natural altractability. 

Sir W. Jones , Tr. of Shinn and Farhad , Mat, Res, iv. 178. 

Attra'cter.'^ Sec Arm actor. 

Attra'ctical. adj, [from attract .] Having the 
power to draw to it. 

Some stones are endued with an electrical or attraction! 
virtue. Ray on the Creation, 

A'lTRA'criNGLYr* adv, [from attract,'] In an attracting 
manner. 

Attra'cjton. n. 5. [fronf attract,] 

1. The power of drawing any thing. 

The drawing of amber and jet, and other clcctrick bodies 
and the attraction in gold of the spirit of quicksilver at dis- 
tance ; and the attraction of heat at distance; and that of fire 
to naphtha ; and that of some herbs to water, though at dis- 
tance ; and divers others, wc .shall handle. Bacon, 

Loadstones and touched needles, laid long in quicksilver, 
have not unfitted their attraction. Brown , Vtdg. Err, 

Attraction may be performed by impulse, or some other 
means ; I use that word, to signify any force by which bodies 
tend towards one another. Eewton, Optieks . 

2. The power of alluring or enticing. 

Setting the attraction of my good parts aside, I have no 
other charms. Shakspcarc m 

Attra'ctive.^ adj, [Fr. attract if.'] 

1. Having the powef lo draw any thing. 

What if the suij 

Re centre to the world ; and otlitr stars, 

By his attractive virtue, and their own, ? 

Incited, dance about him various rounds ? * Milton. 

Some the round earth’s cohesion to secure, 

For that hard task employ magnetick power; 

Remark, &a\ they, the globe, with wonder own 

Its nature, like the fam’d attractive stone. Blackmore. 

Bodies act b\ the attractions of gravity, magnetism, and 
electricity; and these instances make it not improbable but 
there may be move attractive powers than these. Xeu ton, 

2. Inviting; alluring; enticing. 

Happy is Hcrnfia, wheresoe’er she lies; 

For she hath blessed and attractiw ■ eyes. " - Shakspcarc. 

1 pleas’d, and with attractive graces wpn, 

The most averse, thee chiefly. Milton. 

Attra'ctive.^ h. >*. [from tha adjective.] That which 
draws or incites; allurement Except that attractive 
is of a gotxl or indifferent sense, and allurement 
generally bad. 

That beauty and attractive, which should take the king’s eye 
in Anne of Cleve, not appearing. 

Lord Herbert's Hist . of Hen. VI 11 . p. 4 s > . 
She applied to her advantage all the attractive* of sweet, 
unguents* and perfumes. Bp, Taylor's Artificial Hands, p. 19. 

When the lady of the house, diverted cither by the 
atfractives of hi> discourse or some other occasion, delayed the 
clients of her charily in alms, or that other most commendable 
one in surger\, he in his friendly way would chide her ofllt of 
the room. • ’ Felt's Life of Hammond, sect**. 

The condition of a servant staves him off to a distunqjp; but 
the gospel speaks nothing but ait relives and invitation. 

South, Sermons, 

Attractively, adv, [from attractive ,] With the 
power of attracting or drawing. 

ATTRA'cTivENEss.-f- ft. $. [from attractive*] The 
quality of being attractive. 

Upon the observing the attractiveness of hot iron, it win 
queried, whether the same thing might uot be done with a wood 
coal. Hist, of the Royal Society , iv. 268L 

There were then the some incentives of desire oit the one 
tide, the wine attractiveness in riches. South, Sermons, vii. ayj» 
LL t 
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Attua'ctor. f v n. s. [from attract.'] Tile agent thkt 
attracts ; a drawer. ^ *. \ 

If the straws be in oil, amber draweth them not ; Oil makes 
the straws to adhere so* tliat they cannot rise uuto the^/ivvrt&v. 

Brown,. fnlg. Err. 

They arc true at t ranters of love. ■ v 

Whitlock's Manners of the Engiinh, p. ^43* 

A'ttkaiient. 7 U s. [atlrahens, Lat.] That which 
draws. 

Our eyes will inform us of the motion of the steel to its 
attrahent. Glanviite , SeepsU. 

To Attra'p*# v. a . [low Lat. trappatum , Span. 
trapoi from fra pm, a piece of cloth, Fr. drop.] 
To clothe ; to dress. 

Ait rapped royally; “ instrntus ornatu regio.” 

Barrel's Abrarie. 

For all his armour was like salvage weed 
With woody moss Inflight, ami all his stood 
With oaken leaves alt rapt. Spcnsi r, F. Q. iv. iv. 39. 

Attrecta'tion.'I'* n. s. [old Fr. atf reel at ion, from 
aiht etatio, Lut.] Frequent handling. Did. 

Attributable. adj. [atiribuo, Lat.] That which 
may be ascribed or attributed; ascribablc; im- 
putable. 

Much of the origination of the Americans seem to he 
attributable to tfle migrations of the Seres. llale. 

To ATTRI'BUT K. 'i' v. a. [ atiribuo , I .at. Formerly 
the accent was 011 the first syllabic; and poetry of 
later times has adopted either accent for its 
purpose. ] 

1. To ascribe; to give< to yield as due. 

To their very hare judgement somewhat a reasonable man 
would attribute , notwithstanding the common inibecillities 
wliich are incident unto our'nafure. Hunker. 

We nt tribute nothing to God that hath any repugnancy or 
contradiction in ft. Power and wisdom have no repugnancy 
in them. Tiffatson. 

2. To impute, as to a cause. 

Faulty men use oftentimes 

To attribute their tolly unto fate. Spenser, F. Q. v. iv. 28. 

I have observed a Campania determine contrary to appear- 
ances, by the caution and conduct of a general, which were 
attributed to his infirmities. Temple. 

The imperfection of telescopes is attributed to spherical 
glasses; and mathematicians have propounded to figure them 
by the conical sections. Newton , ftp ticks. 

Attribute, n. s. ffrom to attribute .] 

I* The tiling attributed to another, as perfection to 
the Supreme Being. ^ 

Prfwcr, li*>hr, virtue, wisdom, and goodness, being all but 
attributes of one simple essence, and of one God, wc in all ad- 
mire, niunti part discern. llalcgh. 

Your vain poets after did mistake, # 

Wha cv'ry attribute ;t god did make. Dr den. 

All tlie perfections of God aro called bis attributes; for he 
cannot be without them. Watts, Log'nk. 

2. Quality; cliaractcristick disposition. 

They must have these three attributes ; they must he men of 
courage, fearing God, and hating covetousness. Bacon. 

A thing belojjging to another; an appendant; 

adherent- • 

) dk* sceptre shews the force of temporal pow’r, 

. The attribute to awe and # majesty : 

But mercy is above this scepterM sway, 

j* It is an attribute to (h>d himself. ’ Shahspeare. 

* .The sculptor, to distinguish him, gave him, what the rae- 
s&frts call his proper attributes , a spear and a shield. Addison . 

^ Reputation; honour. 

; j^ce” ‘ It takes 

£ ac ro«ft oitr atchievements, though performM at height, . 

marrow of qur attribute . Shahs pea re. 

- ' ^.'TTON.-t n. s. [from to attribute .] CofHJtien- 
1; rjuniitie#- ascribed. 
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If speaking truth- 

in this fine ago, were not thought flattery, 

Such attribution stfouM the Douglas have. 

As not a soldier of this tcasoh's stamp 

Should go so general current through the world.. Shah pea re. 

We sillier him to persuade us wc are as gods, and never 
suspect these glorious attributions may lie no more than flat- 
tery. . , -DeflOy of Piety. 

honour considered, according to the acknowledgement or 
attribution of it in the persons honouring. 

* Bp. Wilkins, Not. ltd. ft. 6. 

The attribution of prophetical language to birds Was crinir.um 
among the orientals. Warion, Hist. Eng. Poet, i. Diss. r. 
Attributive.# adj. [old Fr. attribidij. ] That 
which attributes, or communicates. 

'Tin 111ml idolatry. 

To make, the service greater than the god; 

And the will dotes, that is attributive 
To what intVctioiislv itseh atlects, 

Without some image of the ufici ted nurit. 

Shah sperm-, Tr. and Cress, ii. 2. 

ArTitiTi iivE.# it* s. [from- the adj.] The thing at- 
tributed. 

In abstract noun., [such as whiteness, from white goodness 
from good,) as also in the infinitive modes of verbs, the affi i- 
biilii'c is converted into a substantive. Harris , Herrn. b. i. 

The aiiribuhves hitherto treated, that is to say r , verbs, par- 
ticiples, and adjectives, may he called attributives of the first 
order. # Ibid. 

ATTlllTE.f adj. lattritm, Lat.] 

1. Ground; worn by rubbing. 

Or by collision of two bodies, grind 
The air atlntr to lire, Milton, P. L. \. 1073. 

2. [With divines.] Sorry. 

By virtue of the keys the sinner is instantly of nitrite made 
contrite, and thereupon as soon a.s he hath made his eonJcs- 
sioii, h£ presently receiveth his absolution ; alter this, some 
sorry penance is imposed, &c. 

Abp. Esher on the It elision of the A nr. Irish, ch. 3. 

Suppose a man to have lived in a course of wickedness for 
fifty or sixty years ; and, being now upon his death-bed, to be 
at trite for his* sun, that is, heart il) to grieve for them, &c. 

Itp. Bull's Works, i. rS. 

AttriTexess. n. s. [from attritr.] The being much 
worn. 

Attrition. T n. s. [uttritio, Lat.] 

1. The act of wearing things, by rubbing one against 
another. 

This vapour, ascending incessantly out of the abyss, and 
pervading the strata of gravel, and the rest, decays the bones 
and vegetables lodged in those strata; this fluid, by iM couti- 
nual attrition, fretting the said bodies. Woodward. 

The change of the aliment is effected by attrition of the in- 
ward stomach, and dissolvent liquor assisted with heat. 

Arbuthfiet , 

“ Omnia tie lite,” opposing wit to wit, wealth to wealth, 
strength to strength, fortunes to fortunes, friends to friends, 
as at a sea-fight we turn our broadsides, or [as] two millstones 
with continual attrition, wc fire ourselves, or break another’s 
backs, and both are ruined and consumed in the end. 

Burton , Anal, of Mel. p. 435. 

Some exhalations shut lip in the bowels of th© earth, which 
cither by their own nature, or by their violent motion and agi- 
tation, or attrition upon rocks, do gather hour; anil so impart 
it to the waters. Ho welt's Letters , i. 6. 

2. The state of being worn. 

3. [With divines.] Grief for sin, arising only from 

the fear of punishment ; the lowest degree of re- 
pentance. ' ^ v *’■ 

Nor is it necessary to this absolution, that they should ho 
contrite, or heartily sorry*; for attrition , with auricular con* 
frsdjQii, shall pass in stead of contrition ; that * 8 i hi effect, if 
they^bc but sorry for the penance, though they he not sorry 
for the sin. Wallis, Herat, p. 4.5. 

They [Papists] equivocate with 11s in the term of contrition, 
and irlal^ a distinction thereof into perfect and imperfect. 
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The former of these is contrition properly ; the latter they call 
attrition, which howsoever in itself it be not true contrition, 
yet when the priest, with his power of forgiving sins inter- 
posed* himself in the business, they tell its that “ att nthn by 
virtue of the keys is made contrition.*' 

Abp. Usher , AnsivtT to a Jesuit's Challenge^ p. to 7. 
Whefe are those panclnrs of sin, the Komish casuists, that 
teach the least measure of sorrow, even nicer atlfifjjpn, is 
enough for a penitent ! ftp. Hall's Remains , p. 1 64 . 

To A’lTir'NE.-f- y. a. [frotrj tnnc.~\ 

1. Tb make any thing musical. 

Airs, vernal airs, 

Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 

The trembling leaves. Milton, V . L. iv. 265. 

2. To tune one thing to another; as, lie attunes his 

voice to his harp. • 

This is what Epictetus calls, “ to attune a r harmonize one’s 
mind to the things which happen.’* 9 • 

Harris, Three Treat, Xotcs iii. 
Social friends. 

Attun'd to happy unison of souk Thomson, Sun: me icr. 1384. 

Attu'unky. n, s. See Attorney. 

Atwa'ix.^ adv. Rax, [See Twain*. Formerly written 
a twine aiv:ynnr, from Sax. rpnmn.] I11 twain; 
asunder. • 

Such smiling rogues as these, 

T.ikc rats, oft bite the holy cords ntirnin 

Which arc too iut rinse to unloose. Shalspeare,%K. Lear. 

Atwe'ex. adv.ov /urp. [See Between.] Betwixt; 
between ; in the midst of two things : obsolete. 

Ilcrloo.se lonu'iillow lock*, like golden wire, 

Sprinkled with pearl, and pcrling flowers at wan, 

Do, like a golden mantle, her attire. Spenser , Kpithalam. 

Atwi xt .prep. [ Nee Betwixt.] Jn the middle of 
two things: obsolete. « 

But with outrageous strokes did him restrain, 

Aiul with his bod\ halv'd the wav ativivl them twain. 

Spenser , /•’. Q. 

Atm o'* adv. [Sax. on rpa.] Into two. Ancient, 
but not obsolete. 

And eke an axe to smite the cord at ten. 

Chaucer, Miller's Tale. 

To AYA'IL. r. a . [from vahtir, Fr. To avail being 
muily the same thing with (hire valoir.) 

1. To profit ; to turn to profit: with of before the 
thing used. 

Then shall they sock t’ avail themselves of names. 

Places, and titles ; and with those to join 

Secular pow’r. Milton. 

Both of them avail themselves of those licences, which 
Apollo has equally bestowed on them. Drydi n. 

2. To promote; to prosper ; to assist. 

Mean time he voyag’d to explore the will 
Of Jove on high Dodona’s holy hill, 

What means might best his safe return avail. Pope. 

To Ava'il. v. ft. To be of use; to be of advantage. 
Nor can my btrougth avail, unless by thee 
Endu’d with ibrep^ I gain the victory. Dryden . 

When real merit is wanting, it avails nothing to have been 
encouraged by the great. Pope, Preface to his IV oris. 

Ava'il.^ n. s. [old Fr, subst. availed] Profit ; ad- 
vantage ; benefit. 

For all that else did come, were sure to fail ; 

Yet would he further none hut for avail. Spenser . 

I I charge thee, 

As hcav’ft^hull work in me for thine avail, 

To tell me truly. Sthafoprare. 

Truth, light upon this way, is of no more avail to us» than 
errour. Lochc.* 

Available. adj. [old Fr. available , qtii cst valable. 
Lacombc.] 

1. Profitable; advantageous. 
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atv is the efficacy of such intercessions to avert judge- 
ment?; how much more available then may they be to secure 
the continuance of blessings ? Attecbury. 

All things subject to action, ihe will do*** so far incline unto, 
as reason judges them more available to our bliss. ’ Hooker . 

2 . Power nil ; in force; valid. 

Lavv s human are available by consent. Hooker . 

Drake put oile of his men to death, liming no authority nor 
commissi mi available. Ralegh. 

A \ a' 1 LAB lex ess. n. s. ' from (nailable.'] 

1. Povvcv of proinoling the end for which it is used. 

We differ from that •uippo'utwm of the cilieacy or available - 
nets, or suitableness of these to the end. llale. 

2. Legal force ; validity. 

Availably. adx\ [from available.') 

t. Powerfully; profitably; advantageously. 

2. Legally ; validly. • 

Ava'il.vevt. it. s. [from avail.] ruefulness; advan- 
tage; profit. 

To AVA'LK.*^ v . a. [arnlcr, to let sink, Fr. from tlie 
adveib aval, downward, below. Avallarc, low 

* Lat.] To let fall; to dej tress ; to make abject ; to 
sink : a word out of use. 

In that th’ exalt tx! Pin chiii ’gan avalc 
His wenr\ wain, and now the frosty night • 

Her im/utle black thro* hull’ll ’gun overhsde. Spenser, F.Q . 

lie did abase and nvulp the sovcrcig.Uy into more servitude 
towards that ^ec, than had been among us. IVottan. 

To A\ a'le. j" r. n . To sink ; to descend, or conic 
down. 

But when his latter ebb ’gins to avoir, 

Huge heaps of mud he leaves. Spenser, F. Q. 

Tlu*\ thither mnrcht ; but whctfcthcy came in sight, 

And from their sweats coursers HitP a vale. 

They found the gates last barred long ere night. 

SjH mcr, F. Q. ii. ix. IC. 

Al\ 4 'X'T.*\* The front of ail army. See Van. It is 
the Fr. adverb avant, in front. 

Shall no man know l>y his chere, 

AVIiich is avant, mid which arere. Gower, Conf. Am. B. 2. 

Ava'nt-Coukier.* u. s. [Fr. avant -contra r, which 
Cot grave renders an avani carrot, a fore-twines '.^ | 
One who is dispatched in haste, before the rest of 
the company, to not ily their approach 

A\ \nt-Gimim). 11. s. [avanlgardc, Fr.] The van ; 
the first, body of an army. 

The horsemen might issue forth without disturbance of the 
foot, and the avant-guard without shewing with the hattail or 
arricre. ’ Hayward. 

A'YAHIOK. ?i. s. [avarice, Fr. avaritia, Lat.] Covet- 
ousness ; insatiable desire. 

* There grow s 

in my most ill compos'd affection, such 
A stanch less avarice , that were I king, 

I should cut oft' dir nobles for their lands 

This avarice of praise in times to come, 

Those long inscriptions croiuled on the tomb. 

Nor love His peace of mind destroys, 

Xor wicked avarice of wealth. ( 

Avarice is insatiable; and so lie went still pushing on for . 
more. * L' Fat range. 

Be niggards of advice on no pretence, 7,* 

For the worst avarice h that of sense. Pope. 

Avar i'cious. adj. [avaricicur, Fr.] Covetotfg ; in- 
satiably desirous. 

Luxurious, avaru ims r false, deceitful. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

This speech lira been condemned, as atNiririors ; and Eusta- 
thius judges it to be spoken artfully. Broome on the Odyssey. 

t\vARi VrousLY.^ adv. [from avaricious .] Covet- 

ously. 

Each is contented with his own possessions, nor avariciously 
endeavours to heap up 1 more thaiKis necessary for his own 
subsistence, Goldsmith, Essays, E»s.i 6. 


Shahs pen re, 
Drydcn. 
DeitdcrL 
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AvauiVjou.snf.ss. ». s. [from ajvaricious.'] The qua- 
lity of being avaricious. . 

A'vahous.# adj. [Lnt. *awm. The old adjective 
for avaricious, noticed €y Elyot.] Covetous. X)b- 
soletc. 

Alen innic well make a likely bedc 
Betwenehym which is avarous f 

Of goldc, and by m that is jelous. 

Of love. Gower, Con/, Am. B. 5. 

The bagges 

. That the trie a ramus hcldc and hys heyres. 

Visions of V. Plowman . 

Ava'st.'}'' ad v. [from ha si a, Ital. it is enough, Dr. 
Johnson say a. Mr. Tookr ridicule* this etymology, 
and proposes avacn , Ifni, from avacciare , i. c. ho 
on the watch, be azvaht±! Skinner gives ab , Lat. 
ami haestui, Dutch, to hasten, which mefins hash n 
hence . Kersey defines the word, “ make haste, 
dispatch; also stop, hold, or stay.” in a Naval 
Dictionary of 1705, it is explained simply, “ to 
stay, hold, or stop.” And this, I believe, is the^ 
present meaning; which may perhaps be referred to' 
Uie old Fr. avachi , loosened, slackened, from sara- 
chir*] Enough; stop; cease. A word common 
among seamen. 

Avast hailing! don’t you know me, mother Parti ett ? 

Cumberland, Com. of the Walloon*. 

Avau'ncem ent. * 7 i. 5. The old word for Advance- 
ment. Avaunce is used, in like manner, for Ad- 
vance. 

Allthys must he done fprtlic avnvneemcnt of liolye chnrche. 

Bale, Yet a Course at the Homy she Fu.ve , lol. ,56. b. 

To AVAU'NT.# v. a. [Ital. avantarc.] To boast; 


to vaunt. 

Lot now the papists* avaunt themselves of their trtmsuhstan- 
tiation ! Abp. Crannied s Answer In Gardiner, p. 13 

They rejoice and avaunt themselves, if they vanquish and 
oppress their enemy by craft and deceit. 

Robinson , Proud, of More's Vtvjria, ii. to. 

To. Avau'nt.* t$w. To come before another in a 
vaunting manner; or perhaps simpiy, to come 
before, to advance, from the Fr. avail/. 


To whom avaunling in great bravery, 

As pcacocke that his painted plumes doth pranck, 

He smote his courser in the trembling flanck. 

Spenser, F. ( 2 . ii. iu. 6. 

Avau ni.* > St [from the verb.] Boasting. Ob- 
AvAt/ NTANCr. J solcte- 

Avau'ntiiy. 3 

Tf hegave aught, he durst make avaunt. Chaucei \ rot . ( *.T. 227. 
The vice, eleped avunntance , 

With pride hath take his acquaintance. Gower, Corf. Am. B.i. 

The worshippe of his name, 

Through pride of his avauntrie, 

He toumeth into viianie. Gower , Corf. Am. B. 1. 

Ava'unt. interject. [ avant , Fr.] A word of abhor- 
rence, by which any one is driven away. 

O, he is bold, and blushes not at death ; • 

Avaunt , thou hai 'jil ^villain, get thee gone ! Shakspeare, 
Ai’tcr this prucesi 

To give her the avaunt ! it is a pity 

Would move a monster. Shtkspeare, Henry VIII. 

Mistress ! dismiss that rabble from your throne. 

Avaunt ! — is Aj Ltarclius yet unknown ? Pope, Jjunviad. 

, A'unuKN.'J’ adj. [from auhour, bark, Fr, Dr. John- 
son says. But aubonr is the ulbunvum^ the 'white* 
sapi or sappy part of trees, on the outside next 
the bark 5 u le boi» blanc qui n’est pas (lu coeur de 
Lacombe in V. About** Cotgrave 


mentions the Fr . avibow t] a kind of tree, (in Lat. 

* alburmis , ) which bears loqg ydlm blossoms. Our 
English word has beefc written album, instead of 
auburn, as Ash lias noticed; and wp lmye several 
places, beginning with alb, from thfcir vicinity to 
white hills, which ore pronounced aub, as Allnwy, 
Albourn, &c. So likewise anbe, instead of alb, the 
white garment or surplice of the priest. In the 
time ot Shakspeare, aubuni certainty meant a light 
colour rather than a dark one, su/j/mm, as Barret 
in his old Dictionary renders it, i. e. somewhat 
yellowish ; and Hondo, as Thomas in his Ital. 
Grain, and Vocab. of 1550 translates 6C abervr, 
that is, between whiu* and yellow/* And Florio 
terms biondella kt a golden-locked wench/* World 
of tVorfls, 1598. I have added examples in proof 
of the etymology / a l bus) and meaning.] Brown; 
of a ta ft colour. * 

Her hair is auburn , mine is perfect yellow. Shakspeare. 
The first [sign] is to have his liaiiv abourne , a ralour between 
white and red, [or “ between white and saffron colour,** us he 
afterward'* says,] and that passing from age to age, they over 
become more golden. Triall of Mens Witts , (1594) p.243. 

He’s white-hair’d, 

Not wanton white, but buch a manly colour, 

Next t«l an auburn. Jiraum. and F(. Two Noble Kinsmen, iv. 2. 

llis auburn locks on either shoulder flow’d. 

Which to the fun’rnl of his friend he vow’d. Drydcn. 

I.o, Mow the arable with barley grain 
Stands thick, o’ershadow’d ; thc.se, as modern use 
Ordains, infus’d, an auburn drink compose. 

Wholesome, of deathless fame. Philips . 

ATJCTlON.f ?/. s. lauctio, Eat.] 

1. A fnanner of sale in which one person bids after 
another, till so much is bid as the seller is content 
to take. 

Alter readme Lucian’s Auction of Lives , witli the wit of 
which I w.ii not a little diverted, in the midst of a train of 
thought f insensibly fell asleep, when fancy presented to me 
the to! lowing vision. Methought there was a general auction 
proclaimed. Student , ii. 93, 

2 . The tilings* sold by auction. 

Ask you why P brine the whole auction buy 11 ; 

Phriuo foresees a general excise. ’ Pope. 

To AVction. v. a. [from auction.'] To sell by 
auction. 

ATctionaky. adj. [from auction .] Belonging to an 
auction. 

Ami much more honest, to he hir’d, ami stand, 

With auetpniary hammer in thy hand, 

Provoking to give more, and knocking thrice 

For the old household stulf or picture’s price. Drydcn, Ju» t 

Auctione'kk.^ 71. s. [from auction.'] The person that 
manages an auction. 

There was a general auction proclaimed, a large room cho- 
sen, and an aerial auctioneer presented himself to sell furniture 
for tlu* mind of every sort. Student, ii. 93, 

You, Sir, may Hatter yourself, you shall sit a state auctio- 
neer, with your hammer iu your hand, and knock down to 
each colony as it bids. Burke , on Concil- with America , 

A'uctive. adj. [from audits, Lat.] Of an increasing 
quality. Did. 

Aucupa'tion.-J* n. s. [ aucupatio , Lat.] Fowling; 

bird-catching ; hunting after a tiling. -A. Diet. 
AUDA'CIOUS.'f' eidjj. [audacieux, Fr. audajt, 
L at.] 

«, Bold; impudent; daring: always in a bad sense. 
Dr. Johnson says; yet surely not so. 

Such is thy oudacvw wickedness, 

Thy lead, pestifrous, and distentions pranks. Shaktpfr*. 
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Till Jav6 t m longer patient, tpokhis time „ 

To avenge with thunder their audacious crime, DrydtSi. 

Young students, by a constant habit of disputing, grow im- 
pudent and audacious , proud and disdainful. Watts . 

2 . That which makes (k&L 

They have got metheglin, and audacious ale, 

And talk like tyrants ! Beaum. and FI. Woman's Prize , ii, 5. 

3. Spirited; .without impudence ; not timorous. * 

She that shall be my wilt; must be accomplished with courtly 

find audacious ornaments. *• B.Jonson , Silent Woman . 

Her sparkling eyes with manly vigour shone ; 

Big was her voice, audacious was her tone : — 

The maid becomes a youth. Drydcn , Ob, Tphis and lanthc. 

Auda'cjousi.y. j- adv* [from audacious.] Boldly; 
impudently* § 

An angel shalt them see ; 

Yet fear not thou, but speak audacious! y. 

iskul spear Cfljjovfs L. h. 

After his conscience has worn ofF those restrictions, and be- 
comes hardened and steeled with custom in sinning, [he | may 
lash on furiously and audaciously, with an high haftd and hare 
face, against .the grudges of conscience, the terrours of (»od, 
and the shame of the world; till at last he ends a wretched 
course in irrecoverable perdition; unless Cod in mercy steps 
ill, and by a potent ovcr-ruling hand of conviction rebukes the 
rage of his corruption, and says, thus far it shall lome, and no 
further. South's Scnn. ix. 189. 

Auda'ctousness.^' //. s. [from audacious.]* Impu- 
dence. • 

In the siege of Paris, they were grown to that audat imisness 
as to persuade the people there, that the thunder of *the pope's 
excommunications had so blasted the hereticks, that their faces 
were grown all black and ugly as devils, their eyes and looks 
ghastly, tic. Sir K. Sandys , State of Religion . 

He had the audaciousness to throw himself ut my feet, talk 
of the stilncbs of the evening, and then rail into deifu i^ions of 
my person. Taller , Xo. t, ; . 

It was impossible for popery at once to arrive at this height 
of audaciousness. Yeung on Idolatrous Cor rujd ions f \i. 25 9. 

AuuaVity. n, $• [from atidiu', Lat.] Spirit; bold- 
ness ; confidence. 

Lean, raw-honM rascals ! who would c’tr suppose, 

The\ had such courage and audacity ? Shahspeare . 

(iroat effects come of industry and perseverance; for au- 
dacity doth almost hind and mate the weaker sort of minds. 

Bacon, Sat. Hist. 

For want of that freedom and malm Uy , necessary in com- 
merce with men, his personal modesty overthrew all his pub- 
lick actions. Tatlcr . 

A'lJDIBLE. adj . [audibilis, Lat.] 

1. That which nmy be perceived by hearing. 

Visibles work upon a looking-glass, and and 16/cs upon the 
places of echo, which resemble in some sort the ijivctii of the 
Par. Bacon, Sat. Hist. 

Eve, who unseen, 

Yet all had heard, with audible lament 

Discover’d soon the place of her retire. Milton. 

Every sense doth not operate upon fancy with the same force. 
The conceits of visibles are clearer and stronger than those of 
audiblcs. " Grcic. 

2 . Loud enough to be heard. 

One leaning over a wall twenty-five fathom deep, and speak- 
ing 6oftly, the water returned an audible echo. Bacon. 

A'udible.# n. s. [from the adj,] The object of 
hearing. 

The smell doth not once dream of audiblcs ; 

The hearing never knew the verdant paint 

Of spring^ jgay mantle. More, Song of Soul, P. 3. B. 3. C. 3. stt4. 

A'umBLEfifess. n,s, [from audible,] Capableness of 
being heard. 

A'uDiBLY.-fr' adv, [from audible .] In such a manned 

ns to be heard. 

And last, the sum of all, my Father’s voice, 

Audibly heard from heav’n, pronounc’d me his, ' Milton , 
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^ Those he meets on 'the way he hle&seth audibly, and with 
those he overtakes or that overtake him he begin good dis- 
courses. Herbert's Country Parson , ch.17. 

* The ;hu)t word he spoke wasfc Amen, to the commendatory 
nrhycr, Which he repeated twice distinctly and audibly after 
nis usual manner. Kelson's Life of Bp, Bull, p«474. 

“AVdtence. n,s. [audience, Fr.] 

1. The act ofhearing or attending to any thing. 

Now I breathe again 
Aloft the flood, and can give audience 

To any tongue, speak it of what it will. Shalcspearc. 

Thus far his bold discourse, without controul, 

Had audience. Milton* 

His look 

Drew audience, and attention still as night, 

Or summer’s noon-tide air. Milton , 

2 , The liberty of speak in«n» gran ted ; a hearing. 

Were ft reason to give men audience, pleading for the over- 
throw- of that which their own deed hath ratified ? Hooker, 

According to the fair play of the world, 

Let me have audience: I am sent to speak, 

My holy lord of Milan, from the king. Shahspeare 

*3. Aii auditory: persons collected to hear. 

Or, if the -tar of ev’ning, and the moon. 

Haste to thy audience, night with her will bring 

Silence. • Milton, 

The hall was filled with an audience of the greatest eminence 
for quality and politeness Addison . 

It proclaims the triumphs of goodies in a proper audience, 
even before the whole race of mankind. Attcrbury, 

4. The reception of any man who delivers a solemn 
message. , 

In this high temple, on a chair of stale, 

The seat of audience, old Lnfi nus^ate. Drydcn, 

AVuience-ciiamiikil# u.s. *Tlie place of reception 
for those who attend a solemn meeting. 

He summoned all the prime, now resident in this court, to 
appear before him in the great nudicnn'-chawbt r. 

Translation of B >vranni , (1626) p»94* 

ATvdiemt. ('oiirl.'Y [A court belonging to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, of equal authority with the 
arches court, though inferiour both in dignity and 
antiquity. Tlu* original of this court was, because 
the archbishop of Canterbury heard several causes 
extrajudicially at home in his own palace; which 
he usuully.coimniUed to be discussed by men learned 
in the civil and canon laws, whom he called his 
auditors: atld so in time it b^atne the power ol 
the man, who is called causartnn iri'gut iarwmjuc ait- 
dial! uc Cunluaricnfis auditor, s< i{ officialism Co\icl. 
This coi*‘*t is now merged in the court of the arches, 
the oiHef.il of it for a long time pasi having been 
united in the dean of the arches, who keeps his 
court in doctors-com moils* hall. The see ot ^ ork 
also lias its court o [' audience, \ . Burn, Eec. Law.] 

None to lx* cited into the arches or audience, hut dwellers 
within the archbishop’s diocese or peculiar?.. 

Const, and Canons J5.cc/. 94, 

A'udient.# ii.s. [Lat. audiais,] A hearer. 

The aitJirnh oi lier sad story felt g^at motion* both of pity 
and admiration for her misfortune. 

She! toils Trans! , of Doji Quixote, IV. 2, 

A'i-dit. w. Sm [from audit, he hears, Lat.] final 
account. 

If they, which arc accustomed to weigh all things, shall here 
sit down to receive our audit, the sum, which truth amounteth 

• to, will appear to be but this. Hooker, 

' lie took iny lather grossly, full of bread, 

With oil his crimes broad blown, ambush as May ; 

And how his audit stands, who knowssave heav’n ? 

* Shahspeare, Hamlet, 
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T ran make my audit up, that all 
From nit- do hack receive the flow’r of all, 

Ami U aw* me hut the bran* ^ Skahpcarc . 

To A'uDnvj'' v. a. To take an account 

finally. - * 

Bi .shops ordinaries auditing all accounts take twelve pence. 

Aifliffc'x Paragon. 

When we reckon up and audit the cxpcft&H of the doctor’s 
d 1Q<J * Frit's Life of Hammond. 

To A'uDnvf- v. ??. To sum up. Dr. Johnson had 
considered thi*» only as a verb active. 

I love exact dealing, and let Hocus audit; he knows how 
the money was disbursed. Arbulhnot. 

A! u DIT-JIO v s E . 'ft 71. s. [from audit ± find house,'] An 
appendance to most cathedrals, for the transactions 
of affairs belonging to them. 

The church of Canterbury (fill within this two or. three years) 
had the morning-prayers at seven or eight of the clock in the 
morning; the sermon at ten in the audit-house; and then i la- 
rest of the coiimmnion-scrviee, and the communion, in the 
choir. Sir G. Whcla Are. of Churches, p.115. 

Audi 'ti on. n. s. [ auditio , Lat.] Hearing. ^ 

A / [jditivi:.# adj. [Fr. auditij.] I laving the power 
of hearing. Cot "rave. 

A'uditor. 7 k s. {auditor, Lat.] 
l. A hearer. 


Dear cousin, you that were last «lay so high in the pulpit 
against lovers, are you now become so mean an auditor? Shinty. 

What a play tow’rd? I’ll be an auditor; 

An actor too, perhaps. Shah sprat c. 

This fast doctrine, though admitted by many of iiis auditors , 
is expressly against the Epicureans. Hadley. 

2. A person employed to Dike an account ultimately. 
If you suspect my husbandry. 

Call me before tlf Vxaetest auditors , 


And t me on the n r< 

. In ecclesiastical 1 


iroof. 

aw. 


Shaksjicarc , Tunon. 


The archbishop’s usage was to commit the discussing of causes 
to persons learned in the law, stiled his auditors . 

Ay / iffe's Paragon. 

4. In the state. 

A king’s officer, who, yearly examining the ac- 
counts of all under-ofiicers accountable, makes up a 
general book. Coxvel. 

Au'ditoiisiiip. 5 # 11 . s. The office of auditor. 

At tlift accession of George the First, [he] wa* made earl of 
Halifax, knight of the garter, and first commissioner of the 
treasury, with a grant to his nephew of t he, yfe version of the 
anditvrship of the exSSofjuer. Johnson , Life of Halifax. 

A'uditoky. adj. {jtuditorius, Lat.] That which has 
the power of'hearing. 

Is not hearing performed by the \ihrations of some medium, 
excited in the auditory nerves by the treinours df the air, and 
propagated through the eapillanicnfs of those nerves? Xew/vn. 
A'UDnjORY.^ n. s. {auditorium, Lat.] 

1. An audience; a collection of persons assembled to 
hear. 

Demades never troubled his head to bring his auditory to 
their wits, by dry reason. 1 * Estrange. 

Met in the church, I look upon you as an puditory fit to he 
waited on, as you arc, by both universities. South. 

Scverift of this auditory were, perhaps, entire strangers to the 
person whose death we now lament. ' Alterhnry. 

vvc>ro lectures are to be heard. 
ptatifci«>n [to read lectures] was granted with a provision, 
^should write one hundred verses on the glory of the 
v ^ V? sin d m»t sutler Osid’s Art of Love, and the Elegies 
'jjfc of Fainphdus, to be studied in his auditory. 

* ^ M arion. Hist, of Kng. Poetry, ii. 

A UDiTHEss^jJt, s. [ from auditor .] The woman that 
. hears ; ash# hearer. 

' s afi ®°t w ith such discourse , 

, Pelightefppf not capable her ear 
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Of what was high : gich plpgsuro she reserv’d, 

( Adam relating, she sole audUrcss. APdton. 

A IE\ ft n. s. [Lat. ave, hail !] The first part of the 
salutation, used by the Rojnanists, to the Virgin 
Mary; an abbreviation of the Ave Maria, or Ave 
Maty. 

Nine hundred paternosters every day. 

And thrice nine hundred arcs she was wont to say. 

Spenser, F. Q. i. iii. 13. 
There was before, in the Roman church J a lesser set of 50 
ares, and 5 paters, which they call heads. 

lircvii it's Sant and Samuel at Kndor, p.169. 

To Ave'l. v. a. [ avelfo , Lat.] To pull away. 

The heaver in chase makes some divuLsion of parts, yet are 
not those parts needed to be termed testicles, liroum, V ulg, Err. 
A'vf/ Mary. n. s. [from the first words of the saluta- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin, Ave Maria.] A form 
of worsJlip repealed by the Romanists in honour of 
the Virgin Mary, 

•All his mind is bent 4011 holiucss, 

To number Ave Mat its on hL beads. Shah spear c. 

A 'vex age. u. s. [of an na, oats, Lat.] A certain 
quantity of oats paid to a landlord, instead of 
some othep 1 duties, or as a rent by the tenant. Dirt. 
A'vknek, or A'venok.# n.s. [old Fr. avayncr, ave- 
norf] An officer of the stable. 

The S ivenor shall suffer no lackey*, bova, women, or others, 
to be about the stables, that are not of Lhe prince’s ordinary 
grooms. Hindi's Life of Henry, Pr . of Wales, App. p. 4J6. 

To AVE'NGE. v.a. [yenger, Fr.] 

1. To revenge. 

J will avenge me of mine enemies. Isaiah. 

They stood against their enemies, and were avenged of their 
adveMuiries. Wisdom. 

I will avenge the blood of Jczrccl upon the house of {eh 11. 

Ilosea. 

2. To punish. 

Till Jove, no longer patient, took his time 
T* avenge with thunder jour audacious crime. llrydi n. 

Ave'ngi:.# 7 i. s. [from the verb.] Revenge; ven- 
geance. Not now in use. 

And if to that avenge by you decreed 
Thb hand may helpe, or succour aught supply, 

It shall not fail when so ) e shall it need. 

Spenser , F. Q. iv. vi. 8. 

Ave'xgeance. n. s . [from avenge f] Punishment. 

This neglected fear 
Signal ttvengcancc, such as overtook 

A miser. Philips. 

Ave'kgement. ?i. s. [from avenge.] Vengeance ; re- 
venge. • 

That he might work th* avenganeut for his shame 
On t hose two caitives which had bred him blame. Spenser. t 
All those great battles which thou boasts to win 
Through strife and bloodshed, and avenge men t 
Now praised, hereafter thou shall repent. Spenser. 

Ave'ngeh.'}' n. s. [from avenge, and Fr. vengeitr.] 

1. Punisher. 

That 110 man go toyond and defraud his brother, because 
that the i.ord is the avenger of all Mich. 1 That. 

Ere tills he had return’d, with fury driv’n 
By his avengers; since no place like this 
Can fit his punishment, or their revenge. ■ Milton. 

2 . Revenger; taker of vengeance tor. 

The just avenger of his injured ancestors, t^. vieforious 
Louis was darting his thunder. Dry den. 

But just disease to luxury succeeds, 

And ev’ry death its own avenger breeds. Fope m 

?YvVngeress.'J~ 71. s. [from at'enger 9 or the old 
Fr. vengcressef] A female avenger. Not in use. 

There that cruel 4 «fcen avenger ess 
Ilenp <>n her new waves of weary wretchedness. Spenser, F.Q. 
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A'vens. n. s. Ji caryopfaftitotcfi LitJ The same with 
herb bennet. Millt V. 

Ave'n^ure. n. s. [avenittre, Fr.1 A misehan&, 

causing Amman's deatfo without felony ; as When he 
is suddenly drowned, or burnt* by any sudden 
disease 4 falling into the fire or water. See Adven- 
ture. v, ' '*'■ Ccwd . 

A'venue. n. a. [avenue, JFr. It is sometimes pro- 

nounced with the accent on the second syllable, as 
Watts observes ; but has it generally placed on the 
first.} 

1. A way by which any place may be entered. 

Good guards were set up at^all the a venues of the city, to 
keep all people from going out. Clarendon. 

Truth is a strong hold, and diligence is laying siege to it : 
so that it must observe all the avenues and passe* to it.* South. 

2. An alley, or walk of trees before a house. 

To AVE'lt. v. a . [cmr<r, # Fr. from verum , Uutli, Lat.] 
To declare positively, or peremptorily. 

The reason of the thing L clear; 

Would Jove the naked truth aver. Prior. 

• Then vainly the; philosopher avers , 

That reason guides our deed, and instinct their*. 

How can we justly diff’ront causes frame. 

When the effects entirely are the same? Prior. 

We may aver , ihoug^ the power of God be infinite, the ca- 
pacities of matter are within limits. Bentley. 

A'vehaoe. w. 5. [averagium, Lat.] 

1. In law, that duty or service which the tenant is to 

pay to the king, or other lord, by his beasts and 
.carriage's. Chambers . 

2. In navigation, a certain contribution that mer- 
chants proportionably make towards the losses of 
such as have their {roods cast overboard for the 
safety of the ship in a tempest ; and this contribution 
seems so called, because it is so proportioned, alter 
the rate of every mail’s average, or goods carried. 

Coivel . 

3. A small duty which merchants, who send goods in 
another man’s ship, pay to the master thereof for 
his care of them, over and above the freight. 

Chambers . 

4. A medium ; a mean proportion. 

To Average.# v. a. [from the noun.] To compare 
several sorts or quantities of goods, and thence to 
fix a price ; to estimate according to a given period 
of time; to proport ion . 

Ave rment.^ n. s. [fioni tftvr.] 

1. Establishment of any thing by evidence. 

To avoid the oath, for averment of the continuance of some 
estate, which is eigne, the party will sue a pardon. Bacon. 

2. An offer of the defendant to justify an exception, 

and the act as well as the offer. Blount . 

3. Simply, affirmation. 

Thus much of the civil and ennon lawyers* averment of an 
elder brother’s right to his father’s fortunes. 

7 'he Younger Brother's Apology, \\ 22. 

Your lordship’s absence was excused by an averment that you 
were indisposen. Bp. Nicolson to Bp. Hoadly, p. 19. 

That it is the province of the jury, in informations and in- 
dictments for libels, to try nothing more than the fact of the 
coinpein and of the publishing averments and innuendos, is a 
doctrine held at present by all tnc judges of the King's Bench. 

Burke , on the Powers of Juries in Prosecutions for Libels. 

Ave'rnat. n. s. A sort of grape. Sec Vine. * 

A'verpenny.^ n. s • [from averiq or qvcrc and penny* 
V. Average. w . Averpemj , Jioc cst, quietum esse 
do diversis denceriis pro averagio d&nirn regis*” 
vol. 1.. 
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' _ Rastall] A word of frequent occurrence in our 
old charters. 

Averpeny, money paid tow ards the king's carriages by land, 
instead of service by the bea i\£favcna) in kind. 

Burn , Hist, of Westm. and Cttmb. Gloss* 

Averrunca'tion.^ n. s. [old Fr. averroncation .] 
The act of rooting up any thing. 

Whether avefrunaalion of epidemical diseases, by teletims, be 
feasible and lawful, Robinson , Enrfojea , (1658) p. 8l« 

To AVERRU'NCATE.^ v. a. [ qverrunco , Lat 
ronquer , old Fr.] To root up ; to tear up by the roots. 

Sure some mischief will come of it, 

Unless by providential wit. 

Or force, we avcrruncate it. Hudibras. 

Aversa'tion.^Vz. s. [from aversor, Lat.] 

1. Hatred; abhorrence; turning away with detestation. 

Hatred is the passion of defiance, and there is a kind of aver - 
sation an*d hostility included in its essence. South . 

Folly is freakish and humorous, impertinent and obstreperous, 
inconstant grid inconsistent, peevish and exceptions; and con- 
sequently fastidious to society, and productive of aversation 
and disrespect. Bcrrow's Works , 1.4. 

2. It is most properly used with from before the object 
of hate. 

There was a stiff aver sation in my lord of Essex from apply- 
ing himself to the earl of Leicester. m Wotton. 

They are not all affected with it ; nay, on the contrary, find 
an aversation of their spirits from it. Bp. Bull's Works , li. 568- 

Whirh impressions ot dispositions either produce in the heart 
a positive inclination to, or at least extinguish its former aver- 
sation from, the sin suggested to it. South , Serm. vi. 261 

3. Sometimes with to ; less properly. 

There is such a general a ocr satiolt in human nature to con- 
tempt, that there is scarce any thing more exasperating. I will 
not deny, but the excess of tiff aversation may be levelled 
against pride. Government of the Tongue. 

4. Sometimes, very improperly, with towards. 

A natural ami secret hatred and aversation towards society, 
in any man, hath somewhat of the savage beast. Ba*'vn. 

5. Sometimes with of. 

There is in man’s nature an aversation or abhorrency of 
disgrace. Barrow, Expo*, on the Creed. 

God hath always declared his delight in the felicity, and his 
aversation of the misery and destruction, of his creatures. 

llaltyu'cir* Saving of Souls , p. 3*. 

AVE RSE, adj. [avnsua, Lat.] 

1. Malign; not favourable; having such a hatred as 
to turn away. 

Their courage languish’d, as their hopes decay’d, 

And Pallas, npw averse, refus’d her aid. Dry den . 

2. Not pleased with ; unwilling to. 

Has thy uncertain bosom ever strove 
With the first tumults of a real love? 

Hast thou now dreaded, and now bless’d his sway, 

By turns averse, and joyful to obey • Prior. 

Averse alike to flatter, or offend, 

Not free from faults, nor \ et too vain to mend. Pope. 

3. It has most properly font before the object of 
aversion. 

Laws politick are never framed as they should he, unless pre- 
suming the will of niou to be inwardly obstinate, rebellion and 
averse from all obedience unto the sacred laws of his nature. 

• Hooker < 

They believed all who objected against thefr undertaking to 
be averse from peace. b Clarendon « 

These cares alone her virgin breast employ, '■*' 

Averse from Venus and the nuptial joy. 'r&tf Pope . 

4. Very frequently, but improperly, to, Dr. Johnson 
says ; but, as Campbell, in his Philosophy^ Rhe- 
toric, observes, from is the Latin idiom ; arid to is 
more agreeable to the analogy of our language; 
dislike and hatred, words synonymous with averse - 
ticss and aversion, being so construed. Perhaps a 
number of examples with from to averse and anr- 

M m 
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sion, before Clarendon, might be brought to shew 
its prevalence then over the usage of to. But the 
latter seems now to prevail. , 

I ft* had, from the beginning of the war, been very averse to 
any advice of the privy council. Clarendon . 

Diodorus tells us of one Charondos, who was averse to all 
innovation, especially when it was to proceed from particular 
persons. ' Swift. 

Ave'rs^ly.^ adv. [from averse.'] 

1. Unwillingly; unfavourably. 

My black-wing’ d fate 
Hovers oversell/ over that fond hope. 

Beaumont and FI. Martial Maid, ii. 2. 

2 . Backwardly. r 

Not only they w ant those parts of secretion, but it is emitted 
aversely, or backward, by both sexes. Brow**. Vulg. Err. 

Avf/rseneks.^ ii. s. [from tftvm\] 

1. Unwillingness; backwardness. 

Not avoiding his company, or doing any tiling of arersrurss, 
*a\ e in the Very act of punishment. 

Herbert's Country Parson , eh. ay. 
Subject we must be, whether we will or no; but if willingly, 
then is our service perfect freedom; if unwillingly, then is our 1 
aversrncss everlasting misery. Pearson on the Creed , Art. 6. 

The corruption of man is in nothing more manifest, than in 
his aversenes^ to entertain any friendship or familiarity with 
God. - Atterbnry . 

2. With from before the object pf dislike. 

Is it not commonly sloth rather than activity, an averseness 
from this rather than an inclination to any other employment, 
which divertetb us from our prayers? Barrow's Works, i. 6i. 

Applauding himself for his forwardness to all due refor- 
mation, and his aversti&ss from all such kind of sacrilege. 

Milton , Eiconuclastcs, cii.14. 

3. With to before the object. 

Many impotenrics, or rather avrrsencss to good, arc charged 
upon a natural account, which indeed are the effects only of 
habitual sins. South, Serm. vi. 42b. 

Some men have an averse ness to it [dancing,] and these it 
seldom becomes. Fcltkam's Resolves, K. 7 o. B. 2. 

Aversion. }' n. s. [aversion, Fr. avers io, I .at.] 
t. Hatred; dislike; detestation 5 such as turns away 
from the object. 

What if with like aversion 1 reject 
Riches and realms? Milton . 

The aversion of God’s face is confusion ; the lra^t bending ul 
his brow is perdition. Bp. Hall's Rem. p. 24. 

2 . It is used most properly with from before the object 
of hate. 

They had an inwafid aversion from it, and w v cre resolved to 
prevent it by all possible means. Clarendon. 

With men these considerations are usually causes of despite, 
disdain, or aversion from others; but with God, so many 
reasons of our greater tenderness towards others. Sprat . 

The same adnesion to vice, and aversion from goodness, will 
be a reason for rejecting any proof whatsoever. Atterbury. 

3. Sometimes, less properly, with lo } Dr. Johnson says; 
perhaps not correctly, as is shewn in the observation 
on averse with lo . 

A freeholder is bred with an aversion to subjection. Addison. 

I might borrow illustrations of freedom and aversion to re- 
ceive new truths from modern astronomy. Watts. 

4. Sometimes with for. 

The Lucquesc woiild rather throw themselves under the 
government of the Genoese, than submit to a state for which 
fney have so great aversion. Addison. 

This aversion of the people for the late proceedings of the 
commons, might be improved to good uses. Swift. 

5. Sometimes, very improperly, with towards. 

His aversion towards the house of York was so predominant, 
as it found place no$/only in his councils but in his qed, Bacon. 
*• HjPrf not, as ^aversion. 

todjR*: not cupabieat pleasure in compounding law-suits among 
r, . V. or ^vhich they were the aversion of the 
*g robe. ArbiUhnot, Hist. ofJ. Bull. 
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Self-love and reason fa one end aspire; 

•Pain their aversion, pleasure their desire. Pope, 

7. Simply, conversion or change. 

The addition of the words “ vjOM, and the rest,” is a familiar 
figurative speech, called apostrophe, which ir an aversion of 
speech from one thing or person to anothetv 

Bp. Morton, Episcopacy Asserted, p. 16 j. 

To AVE'RT. v. a. [averto, Lat.] 

1. To turn aside; to turn qjl*. 

I beseech you 

T* avert your liking a more worthy way, 

Titan on a wretch. Shalspcarc , K. Lear. 

At this, for the last, time, she lifts her hand, 

Averts her e\es, and half unwilling drops the brand. Dry den. 

2. To cause to dislike. % 

When people began to espy the falsehood of oracles, where- 
upon all gentility was built, their hearts were utterly averted 
from ’ll. Honker. 

Kven cut themselves oft’ from the opportunities of proselyt- 
ing others by averting them from their company. > 

* Government of the Tongue. 

3. To put by, as a calamity. 

0 Lord ! avert whatsoever evil our swerving may threaten 
unto hi*> church. Hooker. 

Diversity of conjecture* made many, whose conceits averted 
from theniNfh'cs the fortune of that war, to become careless 
and secure. Knollcs. 

'These affections earnestly fix our minds on God, and for- 
cibly av%rt from ui those things whieh are displeasing to him, 
and contrary to religion. Sprat. 

Thro’ threaten’d lands they wild destruction throw, 

Till anient prayer averts the public woe. Prior . 

To Ave'iu*.# v. it . [Lat. mv/ 7 o.] To turn away. 
A iatinism. 

Cold, and averting from our neighbour’s good. Thomson. 

Avk/kTer.^ n. s. [from avert.] That which averts 
or puts by. 

A enters and pursers must go together, as tending all to the 
same purpose, to divert this rebellious humour, [melancholy ,] 
and turn it another way. Burton , Anat. of Me), p. 39 

Avoir rs must be used to the liver and spleen. Ibid, p.405. 

kAvv. j- n. s. [of alf Dutch.] A fool, or silly fellow. 

Diet. 

Ameer changeling, a very monster, an auf imperfect. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 524. 

A'ugek. rt. s. [rggrr, Dutch.] A carpenter’s tool to 
bore holes with. 

The auger hath a handle and bit; its office is to 
make great round holes. When you use it, the 
stuff* you work upon is commonly laid low under 
you, that you may the easier use your strength : for 
in twihtifig the bit about by the force of both your 
hands, on each end of the handle one, it cuts great 
chips out of the stuiF. Maxim's Mechanical Exercises. 

Aught, pronoun . [auhr, apihe, Saxon. It is some- 
times, improperly, written ought.] Any thing. 

If 1 can do it. 

By aught that I can speak in his dispraise, 

,She .-ih a LI not long continue love to him. Shakspeare. 

'They may, for aught I know, obtain such substances as may 
induce the chy mists to entertain other thoughts. Boyle. 

But go, my son, and sec if aught be wanting 
Among thy father’s friends. Addison, Cato. 

To AUGME'NT. v. a. [augmented Fr.] To in- 
crease ; to make bigger, or more. 

Some cursed weeds her cunning hand did know, ' ** 

That could augment his harm, cncrease Ms pain. Fairfax. 

River* have streams added to them in tneir passage, which 

<■ enlarge and augment them. Hale's Common Law of England. 

To Augjmf/nt. v. n . To encreaae; to grow bigger. 

But as his heat with running did augment, 

Much atorohis sight encreai’d his hot desire. Sidney. 
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The w inils redouble, and the rains augment / 

Tho waves on heaps are dash’d?, Dryden y Virgf. 

A'ugment. n . s. [augmrritum, Lat.] 

1. En crease; quantity gained. 

You shall find this augment of the tree to be without the di- 
minution of one drachm of the earth. Walton's Angler. 

2. State of en$rea£e. 

Discutiriits are improper in the beginning of inflammations ; 
but proper, when mixed; with repellents, in the augment . 

0 Wiseman. 


Augmentation.^ n.s. [from augment.'] 
i. The act of cncreasing or making bigger. 

Those who would be zealous against regular troops after a 
peace, will promote an augmentation of those on foot. Addison, 
l. The state of being made bigger. 

What modification of matter 1 can make one embryo capable 
of so prodigiously vast augmentation, w hile another is confined 
to the minuteness of an insect. w Bentley. 

3. The thing added, by which another is made bigger. 

By being gl° r *ficd, it does not mean that he doth receive any 

augmentation of glory at ourdiands ; but his nam<? we glorify, 
when we testify our acknowledgment of his glory. Hooker . 

4. In heraldry, -an especial mark of honour, borne 
Cither as an escutcheon, or a canton ; as the baronets 


of England bear the arms of Ulster ip Ireland, in 
an escutcheon on their own arms. 


Augmentation Court. \ A court erected by king 
Henry the Eighth,* for the increase of theVcvenues 
of his crown, by the suppression of monasteries. 

In the year 1536, lie was constituted, by the king, treasurer 
of the court of augmentations of the king’s revenue, on its first 
establishment by act of parliament. 

Wart on's Life of Sir T. Pope, p. n. 

Augmf/ntative.# adj. [Fr. augmentatif.] Having 
the quality of augmenting. • 

Some of them [terminations of verbal nouns] being augmen- 
tative, some diminutive. Instructions for Oratory, p. \2. 

Auome'nter.* n. s . [from augment , nn old substan- 
tive indeed, preserved by Cotgravc in augmentation , 
but not noticed in the dictionary of Johnson, 
though it had been employed by him in his plan of 
it.] He who enlarges or augments. 

Perhaps l may at last have reason to say, after one of the 
augmenters of Fureticr, that my book is more learned than its 
author. Johnsons Plan of an English Did. 

A'ugre. n.s. A carpenter’s tool. See Auger. 

Your temples burned in the cement, and 
Your franchises, whereon you stood, confin’d 
Into an augre'. s bore. Shakspearr, Coriolanus. 

A'ugre-uole. n. s. [from augre and hole . J A hole 
made by boring with an augre; proverbially a 
narrow space. # 

What should be spoken here, 

Where our fate hid within an augre -hole. 

May rush and seize us. Shakspenrc , Maeheth. 

A'UGUR. 71. 5. [ augur , Lat..] One who pretends to 
predict by omens, as by the flight of birds. 

What say the augurs ¥ — ■. 

— They would not have you stir forth to-day : 

Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, 

They could not find a heart within the beast. Shnkspeare. 

Calchaa, the sacred seer, who had in view 
Things present and the past, and things to come foreknew : 
Supreme of augurs. Drydcn, Fables. 

As I and mine consult thy augur. 

Grantee glad omen; let thy fav’rite rise 

Propitious, ever soaring from the right. Prior. 

To A'ugur. v. fit [from augur.] To guess ; to con- 
jecture by signs. 

The people love me, and the sea is mine, ♦ 

My powVs a crescent, and my aug'ring hope 
Says it will come to the full. Shakespeare. 

My aug'ring mini assures the same success. Dry den* 


To A'ugur.* v. a. To foretell. 

I did augur all this to him before-hand. A Jonson, Poetaster. 

To A'uGURATE.-f’ v. 7 t. [avguror 9 Lat.] To judge by 
augury. * 

I have just now from Batn got sight of tho‘' remarks. I 
augurated truly the improvement they would receive this war. 

War bur ton to Hurd, Lett cli. 

AuguraTiox. n.s. [from augur.] The. practice of 
augury, or of foretelling by events and prodigies. 

Claudius Pulcher underwent the like success, when he con- 
tinued the tripudiary numerations. Brown , Vu l". Err . 

A'ugurer. ?/. s. [from augur.] The same with 
augur. 

Thgsc apparent prodigies, 

And the persuasion of his augurers, 

May hold him from the capitol to-day. Shakspcure . 

Augu'rjal. adj. [from atqrtoy.] Relating to augury. 

Ou this foundation were built the conclusions of soothsayers, 
in their augurial and tripudiary divinations. Brown. 

To A'ugurisic. v. 71. [from augur.] To practise 
divination by augury. Diet. 

, A'uaunous. adj. [from augur.] Predicting; prescient; 
foreboding. 

So fear’d 

The fair-manM hordes, that they flew back, and their cha- 
riots turn’d, • 

Presaging in their augurous hearts the labours that they 
mourn’d. • Chapman's Iliad. 

A'ugury. 71. s. [augurium, Lat.] 

1. The act of prognosticating by omen* or prodigies. 

Thy lace ami thy behaviour, 

Which, if my augury deceive me n<rt, 

Witness good breeding. Shakspeare. 

The winds are chang’d, your fijends from danger free, 

Or I renounce iny skill in augury. Drydcn , JEucid. 

She knew by augury divine, 

Venus would fail in the design. Swift. 

2. An omen or prediction. 

What if this death, which is for him design’d, 

Had been your doom (far be that augury ! j 

And you not, Aurengzebe, condemn’d to die ? Drydcn. 

The pou’rs we both invoke, 

To you, anti your^ and mine, propitious be, 

And firm our purpose with an augury. Drydett. 

A'ugu.st. 71. s. [Augustus. Lat.] The name of the eighth 
month from January inclusive. 

August was dedicated to the honour of Augustus 
Ctmr, because, in the same month, he was created 
consul, thrice triumpher in Rome, subdued Egypt 
to the Roman empire, and made an end of civil 
wars ; being before called Sextilis , or the sixth from 
March. % Peachain. 

AUGUST, adj. [augustus, Lat.] Great: grand ; 
royal; magnificent; awful. 

There is n< thing so contemptible, but antiquity can render 
it august and excellent. Glanvillc, Scepsis. 

'File Trojan chief appear’d in open sight, 

August in ^ isage, ai:d serenely bright ; 

His mother goddess, with her hands divine, 

Had form’d his curling locks, and made Ilia temples shine. 

• Drycfen. 

Augu'stness. n. s. [from august^] Elevation of look ; 

dignity; loftiness of mien or aspect 
A'viary. //. s. [from avis > Lat. a bird.] A place 
inclosed to keep birds in. 

In aviaries of wire, to keep birds of &U sorts, the Italians 
bestow vast expence ; including great scope of ground, variety 
of bushes, trees of good height, running waters, and some* 
times a stove annexed, to contcmper the air in winter. 

WoUon't Architecture, 

Look now to your mri&ry ; for now the birds grow sick ot 
their feathers. * Evelyn** Kalends. 
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Avi'diously.# adv. [Lat. avidus , Fr. avide, Welsh 
a&yddus, greedy, covetous.] The old Eng. adverb 
for eagerly ; greedily. Not ' now in use. Sec 
Avidity. * 

Nothing is mote avidionslu to be desired than is the sweet 
peace of God. Brae, on the Revelations , sign. D. viii. 

Av ydyoxusly we drynkc the wvnes of other landcs, we bye up 
their fruites and spyccs. Lelamvs Xcw Years Gift, sign. K. j.b. 

AvrDiTY.^ n. 5. [avidile, Fr. avid it as j Lat. artydd, 
Welsh, corresponding with tbe old Fr. myd, 
(desir brulant,) from the Celtick. V. Lacombc. 
Avidity is an old English word, as it occurs in a 
dictionary of 1623, and ]s used by an excellent 
writer of that period; thougli DE Johnson found 
no example.] Greediness ; eagerness ; appetite; in- 
satiable desire. • # 

In all which \\c niuv see an infinite avidity; and such as 
cannot be satisfied with any finite object. 

Fothcrbt/s Athcomastix , p. 199. 

To Avi'le.% r. a. [old Fr. avilvr , to despise.] To 
depreciate ; to hold cheap. 

Iking deprest awhile. 

Want makes 11s know the; price of what we* a vile. 

B. Jomon, A Torques at Court. 

To AVFSE.# v. n. [Fr. axiser.~} 1 o consider. Not 
now in use. See To Amzf. 

Thcv stay'd not to avtse who first ’should bee, 

But all spurr’d after, fast a* they mote fly, 

To reskew her from shumcfull villany. Spenser , T\ Q. iii. i. 18. 

Avi'se.# 1 71. s. [Fr. avis, Ital. aviso, low Lat. adidsoJ] 

A vi so. 3 Advice ; "intelligence. 

All the lords 

Have him in that esteem Jbr his relations. 

Corants, arises, correspondences 
With this ambassador and that agent. 

B. J orison, Mogn. Lady, i. 7. 

T had yours of the tenth current ; and besides your avisos, 
I must thank you for those rich flourishes wherewith your 
letter was embroidered every where. Ifowc/Cs Letters, ii. 68. 

Avi'sement.^ 11. s. [Fr.] Advisement; counsel. 
Obsolete. 

I think there never • 

Marriage was manag'd with a more arise men f. 

B. Jonsnn, Tale of a Tub, ii. j. 

A'vitous. adj. [ avitas , Lat.] Left by a mail's ancestors; 
ancient. Did . 

To Avi'ze. v. a . [aviscr, F r.] A word out of use. 

1. To counsel. 

With that, the lmsCandman ’gun him arize, 

That it for him was fittest exercise. Spenser. 

2. With a reciprocal pronoun, to bethink liimselt ; 
s* aviser , Fr. 

But him avizing, he that dreadful deed 
Forbore, and rather chose, with scornful shame. 

Him to avenge. Spenser. 

3. To consider; to examine. 

As they *gan his library to view. 

And antique registers for to avke. Spenser. 

A'uk,# tu s. [Isl. aulka, Dan. alkcf\ A sea bird, 
of which the puffin is a species. « 

The great avkh a byd observed by seamen never to wander 
beyond soundings. Tennant's Zoology, ii. 508. 

A'ukward. Sec Awkward. 

Aula'rian.* n. s. [Lat. aula,"] The member of a 
hall ; and so called, at Oxford, by way of distinc- 
tion from collegian's. 

Dr. Adams [Principal of Magdalen Hall] made a little 
speech, and entertained the rice-chancellor and a durians with 
a glass of wine. ^ # Life of A. Wood, p. 383. 

^uld. &dj» Jjdbj Sax.] A wor^ now obsolete; but 
Atiil mied in the Scotch dialect. 
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*Tis pride that pulls "the country down ; 

I Then take thine auld cloujt about thee. Shakspcatre, Othello, 

Aule'tick. adj. [Gr. aiXo'c] Belonging to pipes. Did. 
A'ulick. adj. [aulicus f Lat;] Belonging to the 
court. ^ 

Auln. iu s. [aulne, Fr.] A French mcafeni$ of length; 
an ell. 

To Auma'il.^ v . a. [fronv inaille, F*, the mesh of a 
net; whence a coat of auvaail ', a coat with network 
of iron.] To variegate ; to figure. Upton explains 
it, to enamel ; and he is right, though Dr. Johnson 
seems to doubt it ; and the word may be referred 
to the low Lat. ameliitns , amelled. Fr. csmail, 
amrriel, or enamel. See Amelled. . ' v 

In^ildcn buskins of costly cordwaine. 

All luuil w^th golden bendes, which were entail'd 
With curious miticks, and full fair aumail'd . 

. f Spenser , F. Q. n. iii. 27. 

Aumbry. Sec Ambry. 

Ai xr.'f' n. s. [tanfe, Fr. amita, Lat. Dr. Johnson 
says; but it is from (lie old Fr. ante, which is 
derived fpom the Celtick. V. Lacombc.] A 
father or mother’s sister, correlative to nephew or 
niece. 

Who Ynccts us here? my niece Plantugcnet, 

Led in the hand of her kind aunt of GloVstcr. Shalapeare 
She went to plain work, and to purling brooks, 

Old fiisliiotiM halls, dull aunts , and croaking rooks. Pope. 

AVnteh.# n. s. The old word for adventure, of 
which it is a corruption. 

AI'OCA'DO. n. s. [Span. Penica, Lat.] The name 
of a We that grows in great plenty in the Spaniel 
Wcht Indies. 

The fruit is of itself very insipid, for which reason 
they generally cut it with the juice of lemons and 
sugar, to give it a poignancy. Miller. 

To A'VOCATE.'j* i>. a . [ avoco , Lat.] To call olF 
from business; to call away. 

Seeing now all proceeding m England inhibited, the cause 
aeocated to Koine, Camjicgius recalled, &c. 

Ld. Herbert's JI:st. Hen. VITT. p.259. 
Their divesture of mortality dispenses them from those la- 
borious and a vacating duties to distressed Christians, and their 
secular relations, which are here requisite. Boyle, 

Avoca'tion.** n. s. [from avocatc. All Dr. Johnson’s 
examples give the word in the plural number, and 
Mr. Botcher denies that it is used in the singular. 
It should seem, by our old lexicography, to 
have been received in the singular: “ Avocation, 
a withdrawing, or calling from; a distraction;” 
Bullokar’s Expos, of Hard Words.] 

1. The act of calling aside. 

The bustle of business, the avocations of our senses, and the 
din of a clamorous world, are impediments. Glattvillc. 

Stir up that remembrance, which his many avocation* of 
business nave caused him to lay aside. Dry den. 

God does frequently inject into the soul blessed impulses to 
duty, and powerful avocations from sin. South. 

2. The business that calls; or the call that summons 
away. 

It is a subject that we may make some progress m its con- 
templation within the time, that in the ordinary time of 
life, and with the permission of necessary avocations , a man may 
employ in such a contemplation. Hale, Origin of Mankind. 
1 By the secular cares and avocations which accompany mar- 
riage, the clergy have been furnished with skill in common 
life. 1 f\ , ' Attcrbury 

To AVO'ID.-f' v. a. [wider, Fr.] 
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1. To shun; to decline. ■'* * ■ . 

'rtie wisdom of pleasing God, by doing what he commands, 
and avoiding what he forbids. TUloh&fa 

2 . To escape ; as, he avoided the blow, by turning 
aside. ^ 

3. To cndcayqair to slum. 

The fashion of the world is to avoid cost, and you encoun- 
ter it. Shakspcare. 

4. To evacuate* to quit. # 

What have you to do here, fellow ? pray you, avoid the 
house. Shakspeare. 

If any rebel should he required of the prince confederate, 
the prince confederate should command him to avoid the 
country. Bacon . 

He desired to speak with some few of us : whereupon six of 
os only' stayed, and the rest avoided the room. Bacon . 

5. To emit ; to throw out. # • 

A toad contains not those urinary parts which arc found in 
other fjpimals to avoid that serous excretion. Brown , Vulg. Err . 

6 . To oppose; to hinder effect. • 

The removing that which caused putrefaction, doth pre- 
vent and avoid putrefaction. Bacon . 

7. To vacate*; to annul, [old Fr. avoyde, mil, 

compte pour ricn.] # 

How can these grants of the king’s he avoided without 
wronging of those lords which had these lands and lordships 
gi\ en them ? • Spenser. 

Many w ho had followed the king in the war, and so made 
themselves liable to those penalties which the purliument had 
prepared for them ami subjected them to, had made many 
feigned conveyances, with such limitations and so absolutely 
(that no trust might be discovered by those who had power 
to amid it) that they were indeed too absolute to be avoided 
by themselves ; and their estates became so much out of their 
own disposal, that they could neither apply them to jhe pay- 
ment of their just debts, or to the provision for their children. 

Ld. Clarendon's Life, ii. 507. 

To AVO ID, r. 

1. To retire. 

And Saul cast the javelin; for he said, I will smite David 
even to the wall with it: and David avoided out of his pre- 
sence twice. 1 Sam, 

2. To become void or vacant. 

Ihshopricks arc not included under benefices : so that if a 
person takes a bishoprick, it does not avoid by force of that 
law' of pluralities, but by the ancient common law. Ayliffe. 

Avoidable. adj. [from avoids 

1. That which may be avoided, shunned, or escaped. 

Want of exactness in such nice experiments is scarce avoid- 
able. Boyle. 

To take several things for granted, is hardly avoidable to 
any one, lyfipsc task it is to shew the falsehood or improba- 
bility of any truth, • Locke. 

2. Liable to be vacated or annulled. 

The charters were not avoidable for the king’s nonage; 
anil if there coifld have been any such pretence, that alone 
would not avoid them. Judge Hale. 

Avo'jdance.'}' 71. s. [from avoid.] 

1. The act of avoiding. 

Both of them. [light and. .darkness] are mentioned with an 
intention of drawing in an exhortation to that purity which 
wc should affect, and the avoidance of all the state ami works 
of darkness which we should abhor. Bp. Hall's Hem. p. 37. 

It is appointed to give us vigour in the pursuit of what is 
good, or in the avoidance of what is hurtful Watts. 

2 . The course by which any thing is carried oil*. 

For avoidances and drainings of water, where there is too 
much, we shall speak of. Bacon. 

3. The act or state of becoming vacant. 

Avoidance of an ecclesiastical benefice, is 1. by death, whidi 
is the act of Gqt|. a. by resignation, which is the net of 
the incumbent. |;^ ‘cession, or the acceptance of a benefice 
incompatible, whichpidfio is the act of the incumbent. 4. by 
deprivation, which U the net of the ordinary. 5. by the a# 
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of the law ; as in case of simony ; not subscribing the articles 
or declaration ; or not reading the articles or the common 
prayer. ^ Bunt. 

4. The act of annulling. 

Avo'ider.^ n. s. from avoid. ~] 

1. The person that avoids or shuns any thing. 

Good sir, steal away ; you were wont to be a curious avoider 
of woman’s company. ^ 

Beauht. and FI. Honest Man's Fortune?" ip. i. 

2. The person that carries any thing away. 

3. The vessel in which things are carried away. 

Avo'jdless. adj. [from avoid.] Inevitable; that 

which cannot be avoided. 

She too, when ripen’d years she shall attain, 

Must, of avoidlcss right, be yours again. 

Dryden , Trans, of Ovid's Mel. b. 10. 

That a^oullcss ruin in whith the whole empire would be 
involved. Dennis's Letters. 

Avoiiidupo'is.^ 71. $. [amir da poids, Fr. Dr. John- 
son says; but he should have added averia 
jwndet'is, Lat., literally, goods of weight, i. c. goods 
sold by weight, aver in old Fr. and avoir in 
modern, signifying goods, like the low Lat. avc - 
riunt, avenwt . , avere. V. l)u Cange. Our word 
is also written averdupois.] A kind of weight, of 
which a pound contains sixteen ounces, and is in 
proportion to a pound Troy, as seventeen to four- 
teen. All the larger and coarser commodities arc 
weighed by avoirdupois weight. Chambers. 

Probably the Romans left their ounce in Britain, which is 
now our avoirdupois ounce: for 011/ Troy ounce we had else- 
where. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Avo'ke.# v. a. [Lat. aforo. Mr. Boucher has 
noticed this verb, but with the example only of 
a Scottish author. It is ail old Fug. verb, found 
in a vocabulary of 1623.] To call from, or back 
again. Not now in use. Cocker am. 

Avola'tion. ft. s. [from cwolo, to fly away, Lat.] 
The act of flying away ; flight ; escape. 

These airy \cgctablcs are made by the rclicks of plantal 
emissives, whose deviation was prevented by the condensed 
enclosure. Glanvdle , Scepsis. 

Strangers, or the fungous parcels about candles, only sonify 
n pluvious air, hindering the a eolation of the favillous particles. 

Brown, Vulgar Err ours. 

To AVOTJCII. v. a. [axvncr, Fr. for this word w r e 
now generally sav vouch.] 

1. To aitinn ; to maintain ; to declare peremptorily. 

They boldly avouched that themselves only had the truth, 
which they would at all times defend. Hoolcr. 

Wretched though I seem, 

I can proihiee a champion that will prove 

What is avouched here, Shakspcare, King Lear. 

2. To produce in favour of another. 

Such antiquities could have been avouched for the Irish. 

Spenser, Ireland . 

3. To vindicate; to justify. f 

You will think you made no oflencc, if the duke avouch 
the justice of your dealing. Shakspeare, Measure for Measure. 

AvoTm. //Av. [from the verb.] Declaration; evi- 
dence ; testimony. • 

T might not this believe, 

Without the sensible and try’J avouch 

Of mine own eyes. Shakspeare. Hamlet. 

Avo'uciiAiiLK.y adj. [from a vouch*] That which may 
be avouched. Sha'Wood. 

| # Avo'ucher. 11. s. [from axwuch.] He that avouches. 

Avo'uchment.'* n. $. [from avouch*] Declaration. 

I hope your majesty is pear me testimony, and witness, and 
avouch mails, that this the glove of Alenin. 

Shaktpeare, JT. Huu /- 
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To AVO W. v. a. [avouer, Fr.] To declare with 
confidence; to justify; not to dissemble. 

His cruel stepdamc seeing what was done, 

Her w icked da> s witTi wretched knife and end ; 

In death avowing th* innocence of her son. Spenser , F. Q. 

He that deli\ers them mentions his doing it upon his own 
particular knowledge, or the relation of some credible person, 
a voicing it tqpfon his own experience. Boyle. 

Left to myself I must avow , I strove. 

From publick shame to skreen my secret love. Dryden . 

assertions proceed from principles which cannot be 
avowed by those who are for preserving church and state. Swift. 
Then blaz'd his smother'd dame, avow’d and hold. Thomson. 
Avo'w.# //. 5 . [from the verb.] Determination ; vow. 
Used by Gower, and by a Inter writer ; but now 
obsolete. 

But here 1 will make mine avow, 

To do her as ill a turn. 1 A furring? of Sjr (lair nine. 

AvoVahi.e.-}'* adj. [old Fr. avertable * justifiable."! 
That which may be openly declared ; that which 
njay be declared without shame. 

The proceedings maj bee apert, and ingenuous, and candid, 
and avowablc; for that give.-* satisfaction and acquiescence. « 

Donne's Devotions, p. 209. 

Avo'wAL.'f'* n.s. [from awm.] Justificatory declaration; 
open dedication. 

He frankly confessed, that many abominable and detestable 
practices prevailed in the court of Rome ; and by this sincere 
avowal, he gave occasion of much triumph to the Lutherans. 

I lume. Hist, of Eng. Hen. VIII. 
Avo'wedly. adv. [from avow.] In an open manner. 
Wilinot could not avowedly have excepted against the other. 

* Clarendon . 

Avowe'e. n . s. [i avoue , Fr.] He to whom the right of 
advowson of any clurrch belongs. Dirt. 

Avo'wek.^ 77. s. [old Fr. avourr .] lie that avows or 
justifies. 

Virgil makes 7 Eneas a bold avower of his own virtues. 

Dryden . 

Avo'wry. n. $. [from avow.] In law, is where one 
takes a distress for rent, or other thing, and the 
other sues replevin. In which cast' the taker shall 
justify, in his plea, for what cause he took it ; and, 
if he took it in his own right, is to shew it, and 
so avow the taking, which is called his avowry. 

Chambers. 

Avo'wsal. n. s. [from arxnv.] A confession. Diet. 
Avo'wtry. n.s. [See Advowtry.] Adultery. 
A'ukate. n . s. A sort of pear ; which see. 
A'ureat.* adj. [Lat. auratus.~] Golden ; figuratively, 
excellent. Obsolete. 

My words unpolisht be nakid and play no, ‘ 

Of aureat poems they want elluinynynge. Skelton, Poems, p. 1 8 t . 
Aure'lia. 9i. s. [Lat.] A term used for the first appa- 
rent change of the eruca, or maggot of any species 
of insects. Chambers . 

The solitary maggot, found in the dry heads of teasel, is 
sometimes ebangeuinto the aurclia of a butterfly, sometimes 
into a fly-case. Ray* on the Creation. 

A URICLE. n. $. [ auricula , Lat.] 

1 . The external ear,® or that part of the ear which is 
prominent from the head. 

2. Two appendages of the heart ; being two muscular 
caps, covering the two ventricles thereof; thus 
called from the resemblance they bear to the 
external ear. They move regularly like the heart, 4 
only in an inverted order ; their systole correspond- 

. ing to the diastole of the heart. Chambers . 

Blood should be ready to join with the chyle, before it 
* reach# the right auricle of the heart. Ray on Creation. 
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Auri'citla.^ n. s. [See Bears ear.] A flowmr. 

I Auriculas, enrich'd with shining mail * V 

O'er nil their velvet coats. * * Thomson, Spring, ver. 333. 
Auiu'cuLAn.'f* adj. [from auricula , j^at. the ear.] 

1. Within the sense or reach of hearing. # 

You shall hear us confer, and by ail' aurictifar assurance have 
your satisfaction. ShtjtksfShr * 9 King Lear. 

By hearing is meant in this place not atdkular nearing, 
but practical; that is, obedience to God’s commandment. 

Mede's Reverence of God’s House, p. 54. 
One eye-witness is of more validity than ten auricular. 

Howell's Inst rue. for For . Travel, p. 6. 

2. Secret; told in the ear ; us auricular concession. 

Requiring such as shall he satisfied with a general confession* 
not to be offended with them that do use, to their further satis- 
fying, the auricular and secret confession to the priest. , , 

Commun. Service in K . Edit). VJ. Wee. 

3. Traditional ; known by report. 

The ali’fiymists call in many varieties out of astrology, au- 
ricular traditions, and feigned testimonies. ^ Bacon. 

Auri'cuiiarly. adv. [from auricular In ft secret 
manner. 

These will soon confess, and that not auricularly, but in a 
loud and audible voice. Decay of Piety . 

Auri'ferouk. adj. [ aurifer , Lat.] That which pro- 
duces gold. 

Rocks rich in gems, and mountains big with mines. 

Whence many a bursting stream auriferous plays. Thomson . 

Aukiga'tion. n. s. [auriga, Lat!] 'Hie actor practice 
of' driving carriages. Diet. 

Auiii'pigmi:ntum. See Orpiment. 

Au'uist.# n. s. [Lat. aurisJ] One who professes to 
cure disorders in the ear. Ash's Diet. 

AURORA, n. s. [Lat.] , ' 

1. A Species of crowfoot. ^ { : y 

2. The goddess that opens the gates of day ; poetically, 
the morning. 

Aurora sheds 

O11 Indus* smiling hanks the rosy shower. Thomson. 

AURURA Borealis. [Lat.] Light streaming in , the 
night from the north. 

A UIIUM Fidminans. [Latin.] A preparation made 
by dissolving gold in aqua regia, and precipitating 
it with salt of tartar; whence a very small quantity 
of it becomes capable, by a moderate heat, of giving 
a report like that of a pistol. Qiiincy. 

Some a>< rum fidminans the fubriek shook. Garth. 

AusculiVtion.^ n. s. [from ausculto, Lat.] A heark- 
ening or listening to. 

You shall hear what deserves attentive auscultation. 

r Wales's Lucian. 

To A'uspicate.# v.a. [Lat . auspico.'] 

1. To foreshow. 

Long may ’st thou live, and sec me thus appear. 

As ominous a comet, from my sphere. 

Unto thy reign ; as that did auspicate 
So lasting glory to Augustus' state. 

B. Jonstm , Paif of K . James's Entertainment. 

2. To begin a business. 

One of the very first acts, by which it [the government! 
nusjneatcd its entrance into function. 

Burke on a Regicide Peace. 

ATJSPICE.^ n. s. [ auspicium , LaL] 

1. The omens of any future undertaking drawn from 

birds. »r 

The neglecting any of their auspices, or the chirping of their 
chickens, was esteemed a piacular crime which required more 
t expiation than murder. Bp. Story 011 the Priesthood^ ch. 5. 

2. Protection ; favour shewn. .. 

[ Great father Mars, am^greater Jove, 

By whose high auspice Rome hath Jtpod 
^ So long. # * ' B.Jonton. 
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3 * influence; good derived* .to others fronv the^piety 
of their patron. ' 

It {the armada] was-so great, * * %A 

Yet by tlie ausntoe of Eliz& beat, B . Jonson , Masques qL C ourt. 

Buttfo may lie live long, that town to sway, 

Which by his aijjsice they will nobler make, 

As he will baton their ashes by his stay. Drydcn. 

4. Persons that [anciently] hand fasted the married 
couple; that wished tljeni good luck; that took 
care for the clowry : and heard them profess that 
they came together for the sake of children. 
[J 3 . Jonson , note to the following passage.] 

In the midst went the ausjAccs ; after them, two that sung. 

il lasqnes at Court , Ilymeiuti. 

Apfip/ctAL. adj. [from auspice*] Relating to prog- 
riosticks. t 

Auspi'cious. adj. [from auspice."] # 

1. omens of success. 

You arc now, with happy and auspicious beginnings, form- 
ing a model of a phristian charity. " Sprat. 

2. Prosperous ; fortunate : applied to persons. 

Ausjncums chief! thy race in times to come. 

Shall spread the conquests of imperial Rome. Dryden. 

3. Favourable; kind; propitious: applied to persons, 
or actions. 

Fortune play upon th^ prosp’rous helm, • 

As thy auspicious mistress ! Shahs pea re. 

4. Lucky ; happy ; applied to things. 

I’ll deliver all, * 

And promise you calm seas, auspicious gales. 

And sails expeditious. Shakspeare, Tempest. 

A pure, an active, an auspicious flame. 

And bright as heav’n from whence the blessing came. 

Roscommon. 

TStfo battles your ausjneions cause has won ; 

Thy sWord can perfect what it has begun. Drydcn. 

Arsn'ciousLY.^ adv. [from auspicious.] Happily; 
prosperously ; with prosperous omens. 

I look’d for ruin: and cncrcasc of honour 
Mctets me auspiciously. Middleton , Witch, iv. 1. 

Auspj'ciousness. 11. s. [from auspiciuus.] Prosperity; 
promise of happiness. 

AUSTE'RE.-f' adj. [oust crus, Lat., austere , Fr.] 

1 . Severe ; harsh ; rigid. 

When men represent the Divine nature, as an austere and 
rigorous master, always lifting up his hand to take vengeance ; 
such conceptions must unavoidably raise terrour. Rogers. 

Austere Saturinus say, 

Frofft whence this wrath ? or who eontrouls thy sw ay ? Pope. 

2. Sour of itofc; harsh. 

Th* austffi and pondroits juices they sublime, * 

Make them ascend the porous soil, ami climb 

The orange-tree, the citron, and the lime. Bloch more. 

Austere wines, diluted with water, cool more than water 
alone, and ut the same time do not relax. Arbuthnot on Ainu. 

Austerely.*}" adv. [from austere.] Severely ; 
rigidly. 

Ah ! Luciana, did lie tempt thee so ? 

Might* st thou perceive austerely in his eje, 

That he diil plead in earnest. Shakspeare. 

Hypocrites austerely talk 

Of purity, and place, and innocence. Milton, P. L. 

I am not so austerely scrupulous as to deny the lawfulness 
of these abundant provisions, upon just occasions. 

Bp. Hall, Occ. Meditations , Ixxxi. 

Auste'ii^ness. n. s. [from austere.] 

1. Severity; strictness; rigour. 

My unsoil'd name, th’ austereness of my life, 

Muy vouch agai qyfc Vou ; and my place i’ th’ state • 

Will so your accSKtiou overweign, Shakspeare. 

If an indifferent add unridicfjHftus object could draw tljjH 
austerencss into a sjmto,, W hardly could resist the proper 
motives thereof. ' * Brown, Vulg. Erf. 

c- 
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2. Roughness in taste. 

Aitste'iuty*#. a*. [Irom austere.] \- 

1. Severity) lyortiiied life; strictness. 

Now, ^Krcv^fc^to^ipiir new consul's spy, > 

What is your soot austerity sent t* explore ? B. Jonson • 

What was that snakey-hcaded Gorgon shield 
That wise Minerva wore, unconquer’d virgin, 

Wherewith she frecz’d her foes to congeal’d stone, 

But rigid looks of c haste austerity , 

And noble grace, that dash’d brute violence j 

With sudden adoration and blank awe ? Milton. 

This prince kept thp government, and yet lived in this con- 
vent with all the rigour and austerity of a capuchin. Addison . 

2. Cruelty ; harsly discipline. 

Let not austerity breed servile fear ; 

No wanton sound offend her virgin ear. Roscommon . 

A'USTRAE. adj. [australis, Lat.] Southern; as th# 
austral signs. 

To A'lstralize. v. 11. [from ouster, the south >wind, 
Lat.] To tend towards the south. u * 

Steel and good iron discover a verticity, or polar fatuity ; 
* whereby they do septentriatc at one extreme, and australize at 
another. Brown , Vulg. Err. 

A'ustiune. adj. [from austrinus, Lat.] Southern; 
southernly. * 

Authe'ntical.^* adj. [from authentick.] Not ficti- 
tious; being what ft seems: applied also to. per- 
sons. 

Of statutes made before time of memory, we have no au- 
thentieal records, but only transcripts. Hale. 

Any other nutriment, that by th<? judgement of the most 
authentical physicians where I travel, shall be thought dan- 
gerous. B. Jonson, E figry Man out of his Humour. 

Autiie'nticaijly. adv. [from authentical.] After art 
authentick manner; with all the circumstances re- 
quisite to procure authority. 

This point is dubious, and not yet auihvntu ally decided. 

Brown , Vulg. Err . 

Conscience never command*, or forbids any tlibig authenti- 
cally, but there is some law of God which commands or for- 
bids it first. # South. 

Authe'nticalness.-|* n. s. [from authentical .] The 
quality of being authentick ? genuineness ; authority* 

They did not at all rely upon the authentical ness thereof 

Barrow's Works, i. 357. 

The instrument of Dr. Parker’s consecration; with some 
attestations of the authentiealness of it. 

Burnet, Hist. Ref. rol. ii. Records , p. 363. 

Nothin” can be more pleasant than to see virtuosos about a 
cabinet 01 medals, descanting upon the value, rarity, and au - 
thentieal ness of the several pieces. Addison. 

I'o Authenticate.# v.a. [old Fr. nut heat iqurr.] 
To prove , by authority ; to make authentick. 

Bishop Sennet’s “ Parochial Antiquities,” however elaborate 
or exact, replete with research and authenticated by curiou* 
evidences, are restricted to a few places and a short period. 

Warlon, Hist, of KiddurjJon, Pref p. vi. 

We are surprised to find verses of so modern a cast as the 
following at such an early period; which in this sagacious age 
wc should judge to be a forgery, was not their genuineness 
authenticated , and their antiquity confirmed, by the venerable 
types of Caxton, &c. Warton, JIM. of Eng . Poetry, ii. 59. 

Authenticity, n.s. [from aidhenUcfc.] Authority; 

genuineness ; the being authentick. 
AUTHE'NTICK-t adj. [authmticus, Lat. auihen- 
tique , Fr.] That which has every thing requisite 
to give it authority, as an authentick register. It is 
1 used in opposition to any thing by which authority 
is destroyed, as authentic k 9 not counterfeit. It is 
never used of persons, Dr. Johnson says ; whereas 
fe no word is more frequently applied to persons, as 
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my examples will shew. Genuine; not fictitious; 
having authority* ^ 

TIiou art wont his great authentick will 
Interpreter through highest fceav’n to jbpng» J - Milton . 

She joy'd th' authentick news to hear, * ‘h 
OF what she guess’d before, with jealous fear. Cowley. 

But censure’s to be understood 
The authentick mark of the elect, 

Thepublick stamp Heav’n sets on all that’s great and good. 

Swift. 

You are a gentleman of excellent breeding, admirable dis- 
course, of great admittance, authentick in your place and 
person. Shakspcare , M. Wiv . of Wind. ii. %. 

These are the most authentick rebels, next 
Tyrone, 1 ever heard of. Beaumont and PL Woman's Prize i. 3. 

Some of the authcntickcst annalists report, that the old Gauls 
(now the French) and the Britons understood one another. 

9 Howell , Letters, ii. 55. 

Don Fare ! whv, he’ is the most authentick dealer 
I h these commodities i the superintendant 
To all the quainter traffickers m town. B. Jonsov, Alchemist. 

Herodotus, much more authentiqne, fathers the chief upon 
Cleops. Blount , Voyage to the Levant , p. 83. 

Origen, a most authentick author in this point. < 

Brevint, Saul and Samuel at Etidor, p. 77. 

Authe'ntickly. - !" adv. [from authentick .] After an 
authenticlf manner. 

The doctrine aud discipline of our church arc authentick ly 
contained in the foresaid books, canons, and constitutions. 

Bp. Barlow, Remains , p. 5^. 

AuTHE'NTicKNEss.-j'' ?i. s. [from Ullth CHl ick.’] TllC 

same with authenticity. 

Could any the least suspicion have been raised among them 
concerning the authcntirknfss of the fundamental records of the 
Jewish commonwealth. • Stilling fleet , Grig. Sac. ii. 1. 

They would receive no books as the writings of inspired men, 
but such of whose authentick ness they had rational grounds. 

Bp. A fort on, Episcopacy Asserted , p. x\vi. 

A'UTHOR. 71. s. [auctor, Lat.] 

I. The first beginner or mover of anything; lie to 
whom fftiy thing owes its original. 

That law, the author and observer whereof is one only God, 
to be blessed for ever. • Hooker. 

The author of that which eauseth another thing to be, is 
author of that thing also which thereby is caused. Hooker . 

I’ll never 

Be such a gosling to obey instinct; but stand 
As if a man was author of himself, 

And knew no other kin. Shakspcare, Coriolanus. 

Thou art my father, thou inv author , thou 
My being gav’st me j whom should 1 obey 
But thee ? Milton, P. L. 

But Faunus came from Picus, Pious drew 
His birth from .Saturn, if records be true. 

Thus king Latinus, in the third degree, • 

Had Saturn author of his family. Dryden . 

: " J If the worship of false gods had not blinde&.ihc heathen, 

. instead of teaching to worship the sun, and dead heroes, they 
would have taught us to worship our true Author and benefac- 
tor, as their ancestors did under the government of Noah and 
liis sons, before they corrupted themselves. Newton. 

% The efficient; he that effects or produces any 

,.'si thing. * 

That which is the strength of their amity, shall prove the 
immediate author of their variance, Shakspcare. 

Now whj|l£ the tortur'd savage turns around, 

And flings &>out his foam, impatient of the wound; 

The wound's great author close at hand provokes 

His rage. Dryden, Fables . 

Prom his loins 

New authors of dissention spring ; from him 
Two branches, that in hosting long contend 
For sovereign sway. " Philips. 

X* The first writer of any thing; distinct from the 
“ ’*'* -**■- A or or compiler. i 
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To stand upon every point in particulars, belongeth to the 

• first author of the story. } ’ ■* % Mace. n.30. 

■r,u An author has the clictfce of liis own thoughts and Words, 

'Which a translator has not. . Dryden . 

4. A writer in general. 

Yet their own authors faithfully affirm,. * 

That the land Salike lies «u Germany. ^ Shakspcare. 

To Au'thor..^ v. a. [from the noun.}' To occa- 
sion ; to effect. # 

Oh, execrable slaughter, 

What hand hath author'd it ? Beau at. and FI. Bloody Brother. 

Do you two think much. 

That he thus wisely, and with need, conscuts 

To what I author for your country's good ? Ibid . 

A'uthouess.# n. $. [old TY. (tut hr ice, w an autrix, 
authoress, or actress.” Cotgrave.] A female#- 
ficitnt. 0 

0 Ainarillis, a ut Press of my flame ! 

Sir It. Fanshawr, Past. 1 $d. |>. 14. 

Albeit* his [Adam’s] loss, without God’s mercy, was abso- 
lutely irrecoverable; yet we never find, twitted her as 
authoress of his fall. Fellham , Serrn. on St. Luke , xiv. 20. 

AuthoRitative.^ adj. [from authority .] 

1. Having t]ue authority. 

As the original word for Almighty is not put only for the 
Lord of Hosts, but often also for the Lord Shaddai ; so we 
must not restrain the signification Jto the power authoritative, 
but extend it also to that power which is properly operative 
and executive. Pearson on the Creed, Art. I. 

It is o( perilous consequence, that foreigners should have 
authoritative influence upon the subjects of any prince. 

Barrow on the Pope's Supremacy. 

Tempering the rigour of an authoritative character with the 
affability of a companion. Warton's Life of Bathurst , p.86. 

2. 1 1 swing an air of authority. , v 

1 dare not give them the authoritative title of aphtogjhuns, 
which yet may make a reasonable moral prognostick. Wirffon. 

The mock authoritative manner of the one, and the insipid 
mirth of the other. Swift , Examiner. 

Authoritatively.^ adv. [from authoritative .”] 

1. In an authoritative manner; with a shew of au- 
thority. 

The authority of the church stands thus; to determine con- 
troversies of faith only ministerially, as the ordinary dispensers 
of tfic Word, as servants of Christ, and ministers of the Gospel ; 
not absolutely and authoritatively , as lords of our faith anu in- 
fallible interpreters of scripture. Leslie , of priv. Jndg. fyc. p. 19. 

It is a matter of prudence, that our essay s of this kind be 
rather perfective than destructive ; that is, that we do not take 
upon us authoritatively to quash and cotitroul other discourse, 

Goodman, Wint. Ev. Cdfe. I\ 1 . 

lie resumes the chair, and thus anthoniativdu dictates to us. 

• Boyle againrjftBcnth y, p. 74. 

2. With due authority. 

No law foreign binds in England, till it be received, and 
authoritatively engrafted, into the law of England. Hale „ 

No man can forgive them [sins] absolutely, authoritatively , 
by primer and original power. 

Mounlague's Appeal to Geaar, p.317. 

This church doth authoritatively teach; secondly, judge; 
thirdly, command; fourthly, punish those who disobey... 

Bp. Barlow's Hem. p. $98. 

The indiscriminate collation of degrees has justly taken 
away that respect which they originally claimed, os stamps by 
which the literary value of men so distinguished was authorita- 
tively denoted. Dr. Johnson, Journ . West. Isl. 

Autho'uitativeness. n. s. [from authoritative .] An 
acting by authority; authoritative appearance. 

Diet. 

Authority, n. $. [auctoritas, Lat.] 

V Legal power. ' 

Idle q^mnn, • 

* That still would manage^Rbse ^Ihoritips, 

That he hath given away ! * Shakspcare , K. Lear • 
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I inherited by ttnf of l|tf thildren. ■« 

luencej agpdit m 

Power s aHfig from strength, is always in tWle-^at^are 
rovtrned) who are many ; but authority arising from oaKuon, is* 

, Jthow.t^^H^'ho are % . r ‘ Temple '*■ 

^ The to give Hies than cities, where those 

/ that call uimldV&^vvlI and rational, go out of their way, by 
o the authority of extdtfplc. # Locke . 

3. Power; rule* * # 

I know, my lord, ^ .. .> 

If law, authority, and pow’r deny not. 

It wfflpfc bard with poor Antonio. Shakspearc. 

$ AW suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp authority 
» man, but to be in siignee. X Tim. ii.12. 

ort; justification ; countenance. 

j thou expect th* authority of their voices. 

Whose silent wills condemn thee ? • It. Jonson. 

Testimony. 

; S Aething I have heard of this, which I woyld be glad to 
find by so sweet an authority confirmed. Sidney . 

We urgo^Mfl htUi™ in things that need not, and introduce 
the testinMmy offhtient writers, to confirm things evidently , 
Relieved. Brown , Vulg. Err . 

Having been $0 hardy as to undertake a charge against the 
philosophy of the schools, I was liable to ha\^ been overborne 
oy a torrent of authorities. Glanville , Scepsis. 

6 . Weight of testimony; credibility; cogency of 
* evidence. § 

They consider the main consent Of all the churches in the 
whole W orld, witnessing the sacred authority of scriptures, ever 
sithence the first publication thereof, even till this present day 
Ifild hour. Hooker . 

^UTHoniZA'TioN.-f** n. s. [old P t> autorization . ] 

* ™ tablishrncnt by authority. 

^ obligation of laws arises not from their matter? but from 
f admission und reception, and authorization in this king- 
dom. Hale. 

To Authorize. v. a . [ autoriser , Fr.] 

1. To give authority to any person. 

Making herself un impudent suitor, authorizing herself very 
vKuch, with making us see, that all favour and power depended 
upon her. 

Deaf to complaints they wait upon the ill. 

Till some safe crisis authorize their skill. 

2 . To make any thing legal. 

Yourself first made that title which I claim. 

First bid me love, and authoriz'd my flame. > v 
I hfcve nothing farther to desire. 

But Saticho’s leave to authorize our marriage. 

To have countenanced in him irregularity and disobedience 
to 1 m&t light which he had, would have been, to have authorized 
disorder, ^fusion, and wickedness in his creatures. Locke. 

3. To* estaRish any thing by authority. • 
a Lawful it is to devise any ceremony, and to authorize any 

. Jdnd of regiment, no special commandment being thereby vio- 
lated. ' Hooker . 

1 Those forms are best which have been longest received and 
authorized in a nation by custom and use. Temple . 

4* To justify ; to prove a thing to be right. 

All virtue lies in a power of denying our own desires, where 
reasoa^oas not authorize them. Locke . 

5* To give credit to any person or tiling. 

Although their intention be sincere, yet doth it notoriously 
strengthen vulgar errour, and authorize opinions injurious unto 
truth. Broum , Vulg. Err . 

Be a person in vogue with the multitude, he shall authorize 
any nonsense, and make incoherent stuff) seasoned with twang 
aim tautology, pass for rhetorick. South . 

AGthorless.# adj. [from author and tor.] With- 
out an author or authority. 

As I am nQ^jjfeorant, so oight I to be sensible of the fafto 
aspersions soiiflHpafto* tongues hove laid upon me. 

JSir 1 H Sackvdle, Guardian, No. ^3. 
AinflgoftSHig;lMPl» l jae quality of being an authi 
▼oi» u 


Sidney . 
JDryden . 

Dryden. 
Dryden . 
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whose meritizes toward authorship, are un- 
ie least abatement on the foot of ceremonial. 

» ,fr * j** Shaftesbury. 

AUTO'CRASY.'fr n. tft^durcJfaxlEta, from sell, 
and ^a'|f|g| jjpwer,] Independent power; su- 
premacy^"^ 

It [the Divine Will} moves not by the external impulse or 
inclination of objects^ but determines itself by an absolute auto* 
cracy. ' South , Serm. vili. a8y. 

Autocra'tical.# 7 ndj* [Gr. xujox^aro^ixo^ Belong* 
Autocrato'uical. 5 ing to independent* power ; ab- 
solutely supreme. 

The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in respect of the same di- 
vinity, have the same autocratorical power, dominion, and au- 
thority. • Pearson on the Creed, Art. 7. 

A'UTOGRAPH. # n. $. [Fr. autographs , Gr^w/rof and 
y?d<pu. The word ispf late introduction into our 
language. Autograplion is iflBed, instead of it, in 
PUfcington’s Remarks on the Translatioi^jo^vltlie 
Bible. 8vo. 1759. P* SO particuUf^yband- 

writing of a person; the original writing, dmr not 
a copy, in opposition to apograph s the signature. 

It is the author’s autograph ; and the work is dedicated to 
Humphry, duke of Gloucester. Warion, Hist . Eng. Poet. ii. 45. 
Autogra'piiical. adj. [from autography.’] Qf one’s 
own writing. Diet* 

Autography, n. m s. [olurcyfaQtv, from aul^ f and 
y^dtpic, to write.] A particular person’s own writ- 
ing; or the original of a treatise, in opposition to a 
copy. 

Automatical, adj . [from automaton.] Belonging to 
an automaton ; having the power of moving itself. 
AUTOMATON, n. s. [db\ dJIofjtdlov. In the plural^ 
automata.] A machine that hath the power of mo- 
tion within itself, and which stands in need of no 
foreign assistance. Quincy*^ 

For it is greater to understand the art, whereby the Almighty 
governs the motions of th^. great autowaton^thoxi to have 
learned the intrigues of policy. Gmnvilte, Scepsis. 5 

The particular circumstances for which the automata of this ■ 
kind are most eminent, may be reduced to four. Wilkins. 

Auto'matous. adj. [from automaton.] Having ih 
itself the power of motion. Jfe* 

Clocks, or automatons organs, whereby we distirifpbh of 
time, have no mention in ancient writers. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Autonomy, n. s. [Gr. atfonyia.] The living accord- 
ingto one's mind and prescription. Diet * 

A'UTOPSY. ti. s. [Gr. dulc^te.] Ocular demonstra- 
* tion ; seeing a thing one’s self. Quincy. 

In those that have fonted tails, autopsy convinceth us, that it . 
hath thi9*use. Hay on the Creation. 

AuTo'pracAL.-f' adj. [from autopsy.] Perceived by 
one’s Sim eyes. ^ 

Evinced by autoptical experience. Evelyn , b. iii. ch. 3. } 

Auto'ffically. adv. [from autoptical.] By meapSi . 
of one’s ow n eyes. 

Were this true, it would autoptically silence that dispute. 

Brown, r. 

That the galaxy is a meteor, was the account of Aristotle ; 
but the telescope hath, autoptically opntutcd it : and he* who is 
not Pyrrhonian enough to the diabehef of his seiug», tnay see 
that it is no exhalation. Gfanstilte, Scepsis. 

Autoschedia^tical.#^. [Gr. afoot 
Hasty; slight; extemporary. 

You so much over-value my a ulotehcdiasUcal and indigested . 
censure of St. Peter’s primacy ov$r the rest of the aposics as 
if I had sent you some rare stuff which you had not (and much 
better) of vour own, * Dean Martin's Letters, n. ar. 

A'UTUMN. n.s. [ autumnus , Lat,] Thfc season of the 
year between summer and winter, 1 beginnuui aatrono 
» M 
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mically at the equinox, and ending at the solstice; 
popularly, autumrt comprises August, JSeptember, 
and October- *V m » 

For / will board her, tfcough'she chide as loud * ; v 
As thunder, when the clouds i«k owtom <;rack; • " Shakspeare . 

I would not be over confident, till he hath pasted a spring or 
Autumn, 

The starving brood, 

Void of sufficient sustenance, will yield 
A slender autumn. 

Autumn nodding o'er the jellow plain, 

Comes jovial on. 

Autu'mnal. adj. [from autumn^ 
autumn ; produced in autumn. 

No spring, or summer's beauty, hath such grace, 

As I have seen in one autumnal face. Donne . 

:t Thou shalt not long 

Rftle in the clouds ; like an autumnal star, 

Or light* i ring, thou slmfc fall. • Milton. 

£_JBind now up your autumnal flowers, to prevent sudden gusts, 
Wnch will prostrate all. "Evelyn's /Calendar. 

Nbl the fair fruit that on yon branches glows. 

With that ripe red th’ autumnal sun bestows. Pope. 

Autu'mnitv.# n. s. [Lat. autumnitas .] The season 
of autumn. 


IViseman , Surgery. 

Philips. 

Thomson. 

Belonging to 


Thy furnace reeks 

Hot steams of wine, and can aloof dcscrie 

The drunken draughts of sweet autnmnitie. Bp. If nil, Sat . iu.i. 

A vu jusii d. % part. adj. [old Fr. avulse , Lat. avulsus.] 
Plucked away. 

Who scatter wealth, as though the radiant crop 
Glitter'd on every bough ; and every bough. 

Like that the Trojan gather'd, once uvula' d. 

Were by a splendid successor supplied. 

Instant, spontaneous. Shcmtlnne. 

Avu bsi on . rt. s. [uvuLsiaf Lat.] The act of pulling 
one thing from another. 

Spare not the little offsprings, if they grow 
Redundant ; hut the thronging clusters thin 
By kind avulsion. Philips. 

The pressure of any ambient fluid can he no intelligible cause 
of the cohesion of matter ; though such a pressure may hinder 
the avulsion frf two polished superfices one from another, in a 
line perpendicular to them. Locke. 

AUXKoJS n. s. [Latin.] An •increasing; an 

exornation, when, for amplification, a more grave 

an^gjgnagnificent word is put instead of the proper 
word. Smith's Rhetor ick. 


Ipmg; con- 


By this figure, anxesis, the orator doth make a low dwarf a 
tall fellow ; of a little cottage, a great castle; of pebble stones, 
pearls ; and of thirties, mighty oaks. 

Vein ham's Garden of Eloquence , sign. N.iiij. 
AUXrUAILf l adj. [Fr, auxiliairc , from auxilium , 
Auxiliary. 5 Lat.] Assistant; hclpi 
„ federate. 

The giant brood, 

Sfhat fought at Thebes and (lium on each side, 

& x'd with auxiliar gods. Milton, P. L. 

Tlieir tractates arc little auxiliary unto ours, nor afford us 
any %ht to detenebrate this truth. Brown, Vnlg. Err. 

There is not the smallest capillary vein but it is present with, 
and auxiliary to it, accordi ng to its use. Haley Origin of Mankind. 

Nor froiri his patrimonial heav’n alone # 

Is Jove content to pour his vengeance down ; 

Aid from his brother of the seas he craves. 

To help him with auxiliary waves. Drydcn. 

Auxiliary Verb. A verb that helps to conjugate 
other verbs. 

Aux^i aIiy. | ”* s ' ^ cl P cr 5 assistant; confederate. 

In the strength of that power, he might, without the auxili- 
aries of any further influence, have determined his will to a full 
choice of God. South. 

There are, indeed, a sort of underling auxiliaries to the diffi- 
culty ofAggork, called commentators and criticks. Pope. 

% * 10 
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So sweet is the taste of gain from wh^soeV.rr; the visiting 
their holy reliques, the purchasing of masses both 'ouxiliatory 
and expiatory, their awards fof praying, tlteir collections for 
prvJcrphiigK. W Sir E. Sandy*, Slate of Religion. 

To A WATT- v. a . [from a and wait. (See Wait.] 

1. To expect; to wait for. 

Even as the w retell condemn'd to lose his life, 

Awaits the falling of the murtfring knife. 

Betwixt the rocky pillars Gabriel sat. 

Chief of th’ augelick guards, awaiting night. 

2. To Attend ; to be in store for. 

To yhew thee what reward 

Awaits thC'good ; the rest, what punishment. tisMilton. 

Unless h*s wrath be appeased? an eternity of torments awaits 
the objects of his displeasure. *q Rogers. 

Awa'it. n. s. [from the verb.] Ambush, See Wait. 
And least mishap the most bliss alter may ; . 

For thousand perils lie in close await 

About us daily, to work our decay. Spenser. 


To A W A'KE.'j* v. a. [Sax, apacian. To awake has the 
preterife awoke, Sax. upoc, or, (as we now more 
commonly speak,) awaked. Sax. npacob. Goth, and"* 
Icel. waka, Germ. wacckcC] 

1. To rouse out of sleep. 1 


Take Jiced, 

How you awake our sleeping sword of war. Shakipeare. 

Our friend Lazarus slcepeth ; but I go that I may awake bfihn 
out of sfleep. John, iJ* 

2. To raise from any state resembling sleep, 

Hark, hark, the horrid sound 
Has rins’d up his head : 

As awak'd. from the dead. 

And nmazM he stares round. Drydcn , St. Carci&a* 

3. To put into new action. ^ 

The spark of noble courage now awake. 

And strive your excellent self to excel. Spenser, F. Q. 

The fair 


Repairs her smiles, awakens ev’ry grace. 

And calls forth all the wonders of tier face. Pope. 


To Awa'kv*. v.n. To break from sleep; to cease to sleep. 

Alack, I am afraid they have awak'd ; 

And ’tis not done ! Shakspeare, Maeheth. 

I awaked up hist of all, as one that gathereth after the erape- 
gatherers. Ecclus. xXXvu. 46. 

Awa'ke. adj. [from the verb.] Not bej^g asleep ; 
not sleeping. 

Imagination is like to work better upon sleeping men, than 
men awake. Bacon* 

Cares shall not keep him on the throne awake. 

Nor break the golden slumbers he would take. Drydcn . 

To Awa'ke n.^ v. a. and v. n. Tlte same with Awake. 
Awake Argantyr, Hervor the only daughter 
Of thee and iSuafu doth awaken thee. Hickes. 

The book ends abruptly with his awakening in a fright. 

Pope , Note in his Temple of Fame. 
Awa'ken n. s. [from awaken . Formerly writ- 
ten awakcr. V. Cotgrave in esveilleur . ] Ifhat 
which awakens. 

Eternal flames become their first awdkcners ; and men be-, 
giu to be wise when it is too late. Stdlingjleet, Sermons , p.39. 

Awa'kgning.# n. s. [from awaken .] The act of 
. awaking, 

• Supposing the inhabitants^ a country sunk in sloth* 

or even fast asleep, whether upon the grippal awakening ^ and 
exertion, first of the scn#ivc and Mcpmotive faculties | 
next of reason and reflexion, then an< * 

* * * >. * . 
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ffluch Ifeunti^ors^ w<t 
Becqpic still more and £ffrre colfeiderable ? 

lip. Berkcly, Qmfct* 0t. 


AWA'RELdT v. a. [derived by Skinner % sbinewhat 
•taprobably, Irma peapb, Sax. towards , Dr. John- 
* says, aacl very justly ; l^t lie proposes nef other 
' etymologyf 1 It is from the old Fr. awarder , <s pro- 
lionccr^r le ccfiiipetence des juges d’unc affaire 
not from d gtirdcr, as Mr. Toqke would lead ,ua ; to 
believe, in his .Diversions of Parley, according to 
his definition, u to have or hold in possession, in 
contradiction to Spelman’s u emtodire , to keep 
ovejg^vhorn he therefore needlessly triumphs, 
fc 'worn is also the old Ft. subst. for arbitrage , an 
afd. V. Lacoinbc and Roquefort.] To ad- 
judge ; to give any thing by a judicial sentence. 

A pound of that same merchant’s flesh isjthine ; 

The ctihrt awards it, and the law doth give it. Shakspeare. 

It ^advances that grand bflsiness, and according to which 
their eternity hereafter will be awarded . Decay of Piety. 

A church wliichf allows salvation to none without it, nor 
awards damnation to almost any within it. South. 

• Satisfaction for every affront cannot lie awarded by stated 
laws; Collk'r , on Duelling . 

To Awa'ud. v. n. To judge ; to determine. 

t. Th* unwise award to lodge it in the tow’rs, 

1? , An olF’ring sacred. * Pop's Odyssey. 

Awa'iid.^w. s. [old Fr. award."] Judgement; sentence; 
determination. • 

Mow hear th* award , and happy may it prove 
To her, and him who best deserves her love. Drydcn. 

Affection bribes the judgment, and we cannot expect an 
equitable award, where the judge is made a party. Glanvil/e. 
‘■v, , yt: To urge the foe, • 

Urmnptcd by blind revenge and wild despair, 

Were to refuse the awards of Providence. Addison's Cato. 

Awa'hder.# n. s. [from award.] A judge. 

The high awarders of immortal fame. Thomson, Liberty , ii. 
AWA'KE.f adv. [from a and ware, an old word for 
ifjputious ; it is however, perhaps an adjective ; 
^epmiian, Sax. Dr. Johnson says. He might have 
confirmed his supposition by the Goth, and Su. 
aUj. war, Sax. pap,] Excited to caution ; vigilant ; 
in a state of alarm ; attentive. 

lire I was aware, 1 had left myself nothing but the name of 
ft king. Sidney . 

Ere sorrow was aware, they made his thoughts hear away 
something else besides his own sorrow. Sidney's Arcadia. 
Temptations of prosperity insinuate themselves ; so that we 
are but little awure ol tjiem, and less able to withstand them. 

• Attcrhury. 

7 b Aware, r. n. To beware; to be cautious. 

So warn'd he them aware themselves; and 
‘Instant, without disturb, they took alarm. Par. Lost. 

This passage is by others understood thus, He warned those 
who were aware, of themselves. 

To Aw a' UN.# v. a . [from a and warn.'] To caution. 
Now gan the humid vapour shed the ground 
With perly dcaw, and th* earth es gloomy shade 
Did dim the brightnesse of the welkin round, 

That every bird and beast awarned made 

To,$hrowd themselves, while sleep their senses did invade. 

tfpenser, F. Q. iii. x. 46. 

AWA'Y.j* adv. [apej, Saxon.] 

1. In a state of absence; not in any particular place. 

They could make 

Love to your dress, although your face were away. 

Ben. Jonson, Catiline. 
It is impossible to know properties that are so annexed to it, 

' that any of thctffcheing away , tUfet essence is not there. Locke . 

2. From any pmb&or person. 

Ihave a painp forehead here - 


ag^ SMspeureM 


A WE 

When the fowl* came down upon jhe carcases, Abraham 
drove them away again “ " Qpn.xv.ii. 

Would you youth and beauty stay, * 

Love hathNwiqgs, and will away. # ^ “ alter. 

Summer suns "roll unperceiv’d away. Pope. 

3. Let us go. 

Away, old man ; give me thy hand ; away ; 

King Lear hath lost, he and his duughterqta^n ; 

Give me thy hand. Come on. Shakspeare, King Lear . 

4. Begone. [Sax. ape$-jan, away go.] . * 

Away, and glister like the god of war, * 

When he intendeth to become the field. Shakspeare , K.John , 
I’ll to the woods among the happier brutes : 

Come, let’s away ; hark, the shrill horn resounds. 

• Smith, Phatdra and HippoUtus, 

Away , you flatt’rer ! 

Nor charge his gen’rous meaning. Rowe, Jffle S/wre. 

5. Out 0/ one’s own hands ; intothe power 01 some- 
thing else. * 

It concerns every man, who will not trifle away his 
mid fool himself into irrecoverable misery, to inquire into those 
matters. Tilktson. 

6. Ii is often used with a verb ; as to drink away ait 

estate ; to idle away a manor ; that is, to drink or 
idle till an estate or manor is gone. *. 

He play'd his life away. > * , Pape. 

7. On the way; on the road: perhaps Jtliis is the ori-„ 
ginal import of the following phrase. 

Sir Valentine, whither away so fast ? Shakspeare . 

8. Perhaps the phrase, he cannot axvay with , frtay 

mean he cannot travel with ; he cannot bear the codv* 
pamj ; Dr. Johnson says. It certainly means en- 
dure ; as the instance, which I bring from Scrip- 
turc, also shews. •• 

She never could away with 111c. , — Never, never : 

she would always say, she could not abide master Shallow. 

Shakspeare . 

The calling of assemblies, I cannot away with. Isaiah, i. ij. 

9. Away with. Throw away ; take away. 

Away with this man, and releasfcunto us Barabbas. 

S. Luke , xxiii. 18. 

If you dare think of deserving our charms, 

Away with your shcepl looks, and take to your arms. Drydcn* 
Awa'yward.# adv. [Sax. ape^ peapb.] Our elder ad- 
verb for a*tvay 9 in the sense of turning asid(^|£N)m 
a place or person. M 

Buthe, that kyng, with eyen wrothe, 

His chere [his face] aweiwarde fro me caste. 

Gower, Conf. Am. B. x. 
A WE/f* ?u s . [Goth, ogan, to fear; agi$ 9 terrour; 
e^e, 03a, Saxon.] Reverential tear; reverence. 

They all be brought up idly, without awe of parents, with* 
out precepts of masters, and without fear of offence. 

Spenser, Stale of IrelatuL 
This thought fixed upon him who is only to be feared, God ; 
and yet with a filial fear, which at the same time both fears 
and loves. It was awe without amazement, ami dread w ith# 
out distraction. . South* 

What is the proper awe and fear, which is due from man to 
Cod ? Rogers. 

To Awe. v.a. [from the noun.] To strike with re- 
verence, or fear; to keep in subjection. 

Ifyou will work on any man, you iflust cither know his nature 
and fashions, and &o lead him : or his ends, ami so persuade 
him; or his weaknesses ami disadvantages, and, so awe him ; 
or those that have interest in him, und so govcntliini. Paeon. 

Why then was this forbid? Why, but to awe f 
Why, but to keep you low, and ignorant. 

His worshippers r Milton. 

Hcav’n that hath plac’d this island to give law, 

To balance Europe, und her states to awe. . Waller. 

The rods and axes of princes, and their deputies, fnay awe 
many into obedience ; but the fame of their gootlm^S justice, 
and oilier virtues, will work on more. *$*flttcrbury. 

N N 2 
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Awe'ahy.* adj. [fromagnd tufa rtf. A ward, Mr. 
Mason say 9 , twice ujwd by Sh^trycarc. J believe 
it i« used (till haj£ft dozes tito^j.% the great poet ; « 
from whom it UP been perhaps adopted by Wy- 
cherley* in an example which Mr. Tooke has cited.] 
VVcarjtj tired. 

I am aweary t, gj jre me lejve a while. 

, Shaktpeare, Rom. and Juliet. 

s A*# you aweary of that title ? Wycherley, Love in a Wood. 

Aws-band^vj. j. [from awe and font/.] A check. 

* ' f #v JD/rf. 

At^-cdkiMAtmiNG.# adj. [from awe and command .] 

, Striking with awe. 

** ncr Bnn port, her awe«mmanding Facf, 
s’ Atten^yM sweet to virgin ^race. Gray, The Hard. 

A**' 8 * 1 kucK.ft part. adj. [from awe and strike.] Im- 
pressed with awc<0 • 

I was awe-struck. 

And, as I past, I worships Milton , Comm, ver. 301. 

AVful.^ adj. [from awe and full.] 

i. That which strikes with owe, or fills with reve- 
rence. 

So awful, that with honour thou may’st love 
' Thy%nte ; who sees, when thou art seen least wise. 

Milton, P. L. 


AWK 




-V ' 


Insatiate 


1 approach tlice thus, and gaze 
; I thus single ; nor have fear’d 

f 1 _ ___ _ * ».i .vi 1 


, Thy auful brow, more awful thus retir’d, 

FKttrent resemblance of thy Maker fair ! Milton . 

2 . Worshipful ; in authority ; invested with dignity. 
This sense is obsolete. 

Know then, that some of us arc gentlemen, 

Such us the fiuy of ungo verp’d youth 

Thrust from the company o \ awful men. Shakspcare. 

J. Struck with awe; timorous; scrupulous. This 
sense occurs but rarely. 

To pay their auful duty to our presence. 

Shakxpeare , A'. Rich. Ill \ 

* It is not nature and strict reason, hut a weak and awful re- 
v ference for antiquity, aniMio vogue of fallible men. Watts. 
A'wrui^Y.-f udv. [from awful.] 

1. In a reverential manner. • 

It will concern a man, to treat this groat principle awfully 
and warily, by still observing w hat it commands, but especially 
whrdJSt forbids. South. 

r >-' AU. men will be ready most awfully to dread Him, unto whom 
' they see prim cs themselves humbly to stoop and how. 

Barrow's I Forks, i. 36. 
How shall I then attempt to sing of Him, 

Who, Light Himself, in micreutcu light 
Invested deep, dwells auful l it retir’d 
Trom mortars eye, or angel's purer ken ! 

^ ,? Thompson , Summer, ver. 177, 

%. In a manner striking with awe. * 

The lion awfully forbids the prey. 

Dry den. Hind, and Panther, v 304. 
AVruirEYED.# adj. from awful and eye.] Having 
eyerexciting awe. 

Pure and undefiled Temperance, manly and awful-eyed for- . 
ti tude. More , S mg of the Soul, Notes p. 373$* 

A'wjfujlness. n. s. [from awful . J . 

1. Tho quality of striking with awe; solemnity. 

^/These objects naturally raise seriousness; and night 

4t»gUtens the awfulness of the place, and pours out her super- 
numerary horyours upon every thing. Addison. 

2 . The stat#of being struck with awe ; little used. 

* An help to prayer, .producing in us reverence in lawfulness 
to tljg divine majesty of God. Taylor, little of Living Holy. 
To Aw ha' pe.-Jt v. a. [This word I have met with 
°nly hi Spenser, nor can I discover whence it is 
denvm \ but t\vut tbfc ' CeuVmVdL 

bad au^ndy wapcn 9 to strike, or some such w^rd, 


nssaOW^rts^tii±Stt 

wThe ForcJ is found both in Chaucer ancMEadgat^ 
and the etymology seems to be SaxT^ier apeoppan, 
to cast down , or papean, to wonfer or be ama*$tL\ 
To strike ; to confomggl ; to terrify. - , ' 

Ah ! my dear gossip, answer’d then" the ap 4 ? 

Deeply do yotur sad words my wits awihape , 

Both for because your grief doth greaippp^ir, * 

And eke because myself am touched near. M. Hubbard's Tale. 

A Wheels.# adv. On wheels. „ 

And will they not cry then, the world runs aw$els. 

B. Jonson , Masques, Vis. of Delight. 

Awhi'le. adv . [This word, generally reputtggpn od- 
verb, is only a while, that is, a time, an intcrvdjd 
Some time ; some space of time. * 

# e Stay, stay, I say ; 

And if you love roe, ns you say you do. 

Let me pcrsuadArou to forbear awhile. Shakspcare. 

Into tliA wild abyss the waryriiend 
Stood on the brink of hell, and look’d au$ilc, 

Pond’ring his voyage. Milton, P. L. 

Awii'it.# adv. [Sax. apipt. This word is sometimes 
used adverbially, but it is only a whit, thatis^a jot, 
a tittle. * 

Did he [God] find our sins laid upon the blesred Son of his 
love, of his nature? He spares him not awh'tt. 

Bp. Hall's Remains, p. 1 

AWK.f adj. [A barbarous contraction of the word 
awkward, Dr. Johnson says ; and he cites L/Es- 
trange in proof. But the fact is, awk is one of our 
old adjectives ; and is found in the Promptuarium 
Parvulorum, (1510,) with two definitions ; ** awke 
or angry, contrarius; awke or wrong, sinister.* 
The adverb awkly or perversely, is also there. It 
may be from the old Goth, attic, a beast.] Odd ; 
out of order. 

We have heard as arrant jangling in the pulpits, as the 
steeples ; and professors ringing as awk as the bells to givdw- 
tice of the conflagration. V Estrange. 

AVkw'aud.*! adj. [Dr. Johnson gives the Saxon oepepb, 
i. e. backward, untoward, as the etymology. Per- 
haps the German qwar or qwer, opposite, oblique, 
or crooked, may have contributed to the formation 
of this w ord; or rather it is the old adj. awk with the 
Sax. peajib, towards.] 

1. Inelegant; impolite; untaught; ungenteel. 

Proud Italy, 

Whose manners {still our tardy, apish nation 

Limps after in base* awkward imitation. < * . ^Shekspcarc. 

Tlicir own language is worthy their care j and they arc 
judged of by their handsome or awkward way of expressing 
themselves in it. Locke. 

An awkward shame, or fear of ill usage, has a share in this 
conduct. Swift. 

2 . Unready; unhandy; not dexterous ; clumsy. 

Slow to resolve, but in performance quick ; 

So true, that he was awkward at a trick. Dryden . 

3. Perverse; untoward; 

And twice by awkward wind from England’s bank 
Drove back again. * Shakspcare , K. Hen. VI. p. %. 

A kind and constant friend 
To all that regularly offend; 

But was implacable, and awkward , 

To all tliat interlop’d and hawker’d. HwUbras. 

A'wkwardly. adv. [from awkward.] Clumsily?* 

t unreadily: inelegantly; ungainly. 

• Dametas nodding from the#aste upwar^ and swearing he. 
never knew man go more awkwardly to wefk. Sidney. 

tosfc aukwT dli) , ^ m mA 

* pass upon them, tlrot it is suitable to thdj^freeding. ^ . Lqcfa. 
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m She still rcnjMrn the ancient scepe; „ \ . 

■ Forgets the mtiy yeiirs between ; ' * 

? Aukwardly guy, and oddly merry ; 

Her scarf pale piracy her nead-kjfcpt cherry. f: Prior, 

. If a ma§|jp taught to hold ms pen awkwardly, yet writes 
sufficiently well, Ins not worth while to teadh him the accurate 
methods of haqdliqfjthat instrument. 

Watts , Improvement of the Mind, 
A'wkwardness. «- 5. [from awkward,"] Inelegance; 
want St gentility ; oddness ; unsuitableness. 

One' may observe awkwardness in the Italians, which easily 
dis edtter s their airs not to be natural. Addison . 

itis airs of behaviour have a certain awkwardness iu 
iem ; but these awkward airs are worn away in company. 

Watts , Improvement of Ac Mind. 
AwL.-f" 7 i. $. [Goth, aal, Sax. tele, ale, *Germ. ahl.] 
A pointed instrument to bore holffe 
He which was minded to mako himself a perpetual servant, 
should, for a visible token thereof, have also his ear bored 
tlirough with an 'aufl. Hooker. 

You may likewise prick many holes with an awl, about a 
joint that will He in the earth. Mortimer , Husbandry. 

AVless. adj. [from aw, and the negative less.] 

1. Wanting reverence; void of respectful fear. 

Against whose fury, and tli’ unmatched force, t 

The awlcss lion could ftot wage the light.** 1 Sh akspeare. 

^ He claims the bull with awlcss insoience. 

And having seiz’d his horns, accosts the prince. , Drydcn . 

2. Wanting the power of causing reverence. 

All me ! I see the ruin of my house ; 

The tyger now hath seiz’d the gentle hind : 

Insulting tyranny begins to jut 

**Upon the innocent and awl ess throne. Shakspcare , Bich. Ill . 
A^wme, or Al t me n. s. A Dutch measure of 
capacity for liquids, containing eight steckuns, or 
twenty verges or vcrteel s ; an&wering to what in 
England is called a tierce, or one sixth of a ton of 

f ancc, or one-seventh of an English ton. 

Arbutlinot . 

AwN.-f'* 77. s. [Goth, alum a, Su. /7g7?.] The beard 
growing out of the corn or grass. An old subst. in 
the Prompt. Parv. 

AVning.*^ n , s. 

i. A cover spread over a boat or vessel, to keep off 
the weather. 

Our ship became sulphureous, no decks, no awnings, nor 
invention possible, being able to refresh us. 

Sir T Herbert's Travels , p. 7. 

2. A covering to defend those who sit under it from 
the rays of the sun. 

Hound the parapet-wall at top are placed rows of square 
pillars, meant cither for ornament according to some traditional 
mode of decoration, or to fix awnings to, that such as bit there 
for the benefit of the sea-breeze may be sheltered from the 
rays of the sun. Swinburne's Trav. through Spain, Let. 28. 
Awo'ke. The preterite from awake . 

And she said, the Philistines be upon thee, Sampson. And 
fie awoke out of his sleep. Judges, xvi. 20. 

Awo'rk. adv. from a and work.'] On work ; into a 
state of labour ; into action. 

So after Pyrrhus’ pause, 

.Aroused vengeance sets him new awork. Shakspcare. 

By prescribing the condition, it sets us awork to the perfor- 
mances of it, and that by living well. Hammond. 

Awo'rking. adj. from awork .] Into the state of 
working. % 

Long they thus travelled, yefhever met 
Adventure which might them aworking set/ Httbbard's Tale. 

Awav'.-f adv. (4|^ the Sax; pjuBan, Su. urida, to 
writheQ 


S^tnser. 


All. 

AV * , ... ^ 

i« Not 1)3 a strught dircdSmO obliquely. 

Butter sad cy*f ill! fast’nM mi Cite g®>und‘,*'l 
Are governed with fbodly modesty 
That suffers not one look to glance Ifery, 

Which may let in a little thought unsound. 

Like perspectives which rightly gazNj^upoD, 

Shew nothing but oojift&en ; eyM awry. w 

Distinguish form. ‘ Shakspcare, Richard 

A violent rross wipd, from either coast, ^ 

Blows them transverse 5 ten thousand leagues ,awry 
Into the devious air. Milton., 

2 . Asquint; with oblique vision : ^ \ 

You know thq king v 

With jealous eyes has look’d awry . „ 

Qn his son’s actions. 1 Hcnhsfyi's Sophy. 

3. Not in tl\e right or true direction. 

I hap to step awry, wherj I see no path, and carf&>ceMf jbut 
few steps afore me. * BrcreUftbd. 

4. Not equally between two points ; unevenly. 

Not tyrants fierce that tfnrcpenting die. 

Not Cynthia when her manteau’s pinn’d auyy, * 

Ere felt such rage. Pope. 

5. Not according to right reason ; perversely. . 

All awry, and which wried it to the most wry course of all, 
wit abused, rather to feign reason why it should be amfe ? than 
how it should be amended. m Sidney* 

Much of the soul they talk, but all awry, * 

And in themselves seek virtue, and t to themselves 
All glory arrogate, to Ood give none. . ^ . Milton.. 

AxE.-f ?i. s. [eax, ucj e, Sax. ascia, Eat, auizi, Goth! 
ax, Su-I)alekarl,] An instrument consisting of a 
metal head, with a sharp edge, fixed in a hem or 
handle, to cut with. 

No metal cai^, 

No, not the hangman’s axe, bca? half the keenness 
Of thy sharp envy. _ ShaktpeartC 

There stood a forest on the mountain’s brow. 

Which overlook’d the shaded plains below ; 

No sounding axe presum'd these trees to bite. 

Coeval with the world ; a venerable sight. Dryden. 

A'xiiead.# n. s. [from axe and head.] The head dr 
iron part of tlie axe. 

As one w as fellipg a beam, the axhead fijll into the water. 

% Kings, vi. y. 

If an axhead be supposed to float upon water, which is spe- 
cifically much lighter than it ; it had been superuntiuaMlf that 
time, as well as in the days of Elisha. Bentley, Serm. jp. 131. 
AXI'LLA. 7 i. s. [axilla, Lat.] The cavity under the 
upper part, of the arm, called the arm-pit. Quitictf* 
Axi'llak* 7 adj. [ from axilla, Lat.] Belonging to 
A'xillary. \ the arm-pit. 

Axillary artery is distributed unto the hand; below the 
cubit, it divideth into two parts. 

A'XIOM- 7 i. $. [axioma, Lat* cl£ivi*ci, from «£igV] 

1. A projiosition evident at first sight, that cannot be 
made plainer by demonstration. 

Axioms, or principles more general, arc such as this, that the 
greater good is to be chosen before the lesser. Hooker. 

2. An established principle to be granted without 
#new proof. 

The axioms of that law, whereby natural agents are guided, 
have their use in the moral. Hooker . 

Their affirmations ore no axioms, we esteem thereof gp 
things unsaid, and account them but in list of nothing. BrotiDifo 
Axiom a'tical.# adj. [from axiom.] Relating to an 
axiom. ** 

Hippoc^tcs did well to front his aMomatical experiments 
(the book of Aphorisms) with the grand miscarriages ijfcthe 
practice of most able physicians. • 

Whitlock's Manners of the English, p. 109, 

A'xis. 71. s. [axis, LatJ^ The line real or iml^nary 
that passes tlirough any thingi on whi(h it may 

revSlve. 
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But since, thy rnw antt, Ogi* a^to more, ; "*■ * 

On its own #w $ Oblig'd wturn , # 

That SMrift ^»itionibus| disperse ii'aijt ^ I 

All tilings which on rapid orb appear. . filachnore. 

It ni^'l^nnaally have compassed the sun, a rid yet never 
hare onqjj. turned upon its axis? ^ Bcnlleyfr 

On tfl|lr own aavqs the planiitM*in* -• ^ 

And rnaju; at opcQtheflje circle round the sun ; 

So t^piimusisteiKt^lnotions active soul, 
a And one regards itself, and one the whole. Pope . 

A'xl®, n, $ . [<b/s, Lat.] The pin which 

A'xtE-#tofeE.\ |Jksses4h rough the midst of the wheel, 
on which tfie circumvolutions of the wheel are per- 


* r * Venerable Nestor 
Slfcaulifwith a bund of air, strong as the axle-tree 
which hcav’n rules, knit al Utlie Grecians ears 
To his cxpericnM longue. &hak spear c. 

The fly sat upon the axle-tree of the chariot-wheel, and 
said, What a dust do I raise ! Bacon . 

Ami the gilded car of day 
His glowing axle doth allay 

111 the steep Atlantick stream. Milton, Comus. 

He saw a greater sun appear, 

Tha^his bright throne or burning axle-tree could bear. 

Milton , Christ's Nativity. 

Av.'f' ddv. [perhaps from aio , Lat. Dr. Johnson says. 

But we derive it more probably from the Goth, and 
v> Sax. ga and la, yea. Brit, anu Corn. a> yes. Ar- 
morick also ha, yes.] 

i. Yes; an adverb of answering affirmatively. 

Return yon thither? 

- •j&Ay, madam, with the swiftest wing of speed. Shakspcare. 

, What say* st thou? Wilttfhou be of our consort? 

Say ay ; and be the captain of us all. Shakspcare . 

i* It- is a word by which the sense is enforced; even ; 
yes, certainly ; and mpre than that. 

• r o Remember it, and Jet it make thee crest fall’ll ; 

Ay, and aljay this thy abortive pride. Shahspearc. 

A* me.# ii\tfrj. [Gr. oi/xo/, Ital. ahime.] A phrase, 
often, found in pastoral and elegiack poetry, imply- 
ing nejcction and sorrow' ; and so .much used in the 
courtship of elder days, as to render it the object 
of /laugh ter and contempt. It is the same as ah 
,, me / Sec An. 

Ay me! I fondly ilri&fun ! Mill an f Lyonias, vcr. 56. 

Aymies, and hearty hcigh-hocs, 

Are sallcts fit for soldiers ! Hen union l ami W. Bondnca, i. 2. 

Cupid ib the hero of heigh-hocs, [and] admiral of ay-ntres. 

Heywood's Love's Mistress . 
Sonnets from the melting lover’s brain, 

^ Apnces and elegies. The Woman ITatcr, (1607) iii. t. 

Aye.^ adv. [Goth, aiv (ftq'flmi, for ever,) Sax. apa, 
or rather an, from the old Goth, a, always.] 
Always; to eternity ; for ever. It is now rarely 
used, and only in poetry. 

Bad now in darksome jjnngeon, wretched thrall, 

Remedy less for aye he ddt|j| him hold. Spenser, F, 

*'* Either prepare to die, 

Or on Dianajj) altar to protest, 

For aye, austerity and single life. 1 Shakspcare. 

^ The soul, though made in time, survives for aye; 

^A^dj though it hath beginning, sees no end. Sir J. Davies. 

And hears the muses, in a ring, 

Aye rouiAahont Jove’s altars sing. Milton . 


The iterlnish’d mariners aye ply the pump ; * 

No stay, nor rest, till tlie wide breach is clos’d. K Philips . 
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AV( 3 TUjp^^w.i. <|Fhe Mb* with J$u$ek<&; wjiiclt 
see. * J? ' ,K ^ Diet? 

A'yry [I t should bo written eyer^m eyryi 
S%x. cy, an egg.] The nest of the hawk. ^ 

* T should discourse on the branchcr, the haggard, and thftjp 
treat oftlicir several ayries. t Wjpltvn's Angler . 

A'zerole.# 7 i. s. [Fr. azarole.] A smaWinedlar tre%, 
called the fhrec-grained medlar, or Neapolitan 
mcdlar-trec. <. 9 * Cot grape. 

A'zimuth. 71. s. [Arab.] 

1. The azimuth of the sun, or of a star, i#an arch 

between the meridian of the place, and any given 
vertical line. ’’ 

2. Magnet ical Azimuth , is an arch of the horizon coj 
tainqd between the sun’s azimuth circle and 
magnctic&l meridian ; or it is the apparent distance of 
the sun from north or south point of the compass. 

3. Azimuth Compass , is ap instrument used at sea for 
finding the sun’s magnetic azimuth 

4. Azimuth Dial , is a dial whose stile or gnomon is at 
right angles to the plane of the horizon. 

5. Azimuths , railed also verticle circles, are great cir- 

cles intersecting each other in the zenith and nadir* 
and cutting the horizon at right anglcsjjjjn all the 
points thereof." * ChambcrsA 

A'ZURE. adj. [azur, Fr. azwro, Span, lazur, Arab, 
from Iffzuli, a blue stone.] Blue; faint blue. 

Like poinds round of marble clear. 

Where azur'd veins well mixt appear. Sidney, 

The blue of the first order, though very^aint and little, "ftiay 
be the colour of some substance ; and the azure colour of the 
skies stems to be this order. Ncwtaffi 

Thus replies ' > 

Minerva, grateful with her azure eyes. Pope. 

The sea, 

Far through his azure turbulent domain, 

Your empire owns. T human 

To A'zuiie.# v. a. [from the adj."] To colour my 
thing blue. Elyot's Dtcl. 

A'zoked.# adj. [from azure.'] Blue. 

I have bedimm’d ‘ ^ 

The nqjDn-tide sun, call’d forth the mutinous winds, 

And ’twixt the green sea and the azur'd vault 

Set roaring war. Shakspeare, Tempest . 

The prpgecding and power of God, covering, from his heaven 
and azured throne, his poor children, exposed otherwise unto 
all injuries of weather, storms, and tempests. 

Harmar's Transl . of Bcza's Sermons , p.371. 

Come, serene looks, 

Clear as the crystal brooks,"* ,f # 

Or the pure azur'd heaven. Sir 1 L Wotlon's Rem . p. 391. 

A'zukn.# adj. [Fr. azurin 9 Ital. azzurino.] Of 11 
bright blue colour ; azury, as Cotgrave calls it, or 
sky-coloured. 

The azurn sheen 

Of turkis blue, and emerald green. Milton, Comus, v. 893. 

A'zymf..# 71. s. [Fr. azyme , from Gr. a, without) and 
u, leaven. 'Phis word was introduced into our 
language by the earlier translators of the Bible, and 
is condemned by the translators of the present ver- 
sion in their address to the reader.] Unleavendd 
bread. 

Wc have shuaued the obscurity of the Papists in their axiplks; 
tunick, &v. „ Thfy Translators of the Bible to the Bandit. 



BAB « 

B The second letter of # the English alphabet, is 
j pronounced as in most other European lan- 
guages, by pressing the whole length of the 
lips together, and forcing them open with a strong 
breath. It lias, a near affinity with the Ather labial 
& letters, and. is confounded by the Germans with P, 
and by th# Gascons, with V ; from which an epi- 
^rantmatist remarks, That inhere and vivere are in 
Gascony the same. The Spaniards, in most words, 
use ft or V indifferently. 

BAA.-f n. $. [BibC. and old Fr. bee, bleating.] The 
cry of a sheep. ^ 

— Therefore thou art a sheep— 

S$jjrh another proof would make me cry baa. Shaker arc. 

To Ba a. v. n. [ halo , Lat. bee, Fr. See the substan- 
tive.] To cry like a sheep. 

Or like a land), whoso dam away is fet. 

He treble baas for help, but none can get. Sidney. 

H|9 a lamb indeed, that 6/m s like a bear. 

^ Shakspeare , Coriol. ii. i. 

To BA'BBLE.'T' v. v. [ babbelen , Germ, babilhr , Fr. 
Minis, Lat. supposed from babel , Hob. See 
BaBEL.] 

i. To prattle like a child; to prate imperfectly.* 

Mv babbling praises I repeat no more, 

But hear, rejoice, stand silent, and adore. ^ Prior. 

2 . To talk idly, or irrationally. 

John had conned over a catalogue of hard words ; these he 
used to babble indifferently in alt companies. Arbnthnot. 

Let the silent sanctuary show, 

What fro* thb* babbling schools w&tnny not know. • * Prior. 

3. To talk thoughtlessly ; to tell secrets. 

There is more danger in a reserved and silent friend, than 
in a noisy babbling enemy. V Estrange. 

4 . To talk much. 

The babbling echo mocks the hounds, 

*. Replying shrilly to the well tun’d horns. 

As it a double hunt were heard at once. Shakspeare. 

And had I pow’r to give that knowledge birth, 

- In all the speeches of the babbling earth. Prior. 

The Babbling echo had descry’a his face; 

She, who in other’s words her silence breaks. Addison. 

To Babble.# v, a. To prate. 

Others [of the old philosophers] have gone yet farther, and 
burned something of eternal life. * 

v< Harmar's Tr. of Beta's Sermons, ( 1^87,) p. 108. 

Babble, m. $. [ babil , Fr.] Iule talk; senseless 

prattle. 

This babble shall not hencefortlittrouble me ; 

Herq js a coil with protestation ! * Shakspeare. 

, . *Corae, no more, 

Thi* is n<!$, mqgjj. 60/01. ^ Milton. 


Addison . 


With volleys of eternal babble, # 

And clamour more unaswerable. Hudilrat, 

• The babble , impertinence, and folly, I have taken notice of 
in disputes. Glanville . 

Ba'bblement. n. s. [from babble.] Senseless prXte; 
empty words. • ’ *»' 

Deluded all this while with ragged notions and babblements, v 
while they expected wort|jy and delightful knowledge. 

f* • Milton , of Education. ■ 

Babble n.-f~ n. s. [from babble , and Genn. babbcler . ] 

1. An idle talker; an irrational prattler. 

We hold our lime too precious to be spent 
With such a babbler. Shakspcat & 

The serpent will bite without er\fbantment ; md a babbler 
is no better. * Eccles. x. if. > 

The apostle had no sooner proposed it to the masters^at *■ 
Athens, but he himself was ridiculed as a babbler . Rogers. 

2. A teller of secrets. 

Utterers of secrets he from thcncc debarr’d; 

Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime. Spenser , F. Q-^;\ 

Great babblers, or talkers, are not fit for trust. V Estrange*^ 

Ba'bbi.ing.* n.s. [from babble.'] Foolish or unpro- 
fitable talk. . * 

O Timothy, keep that which is committed to thy trust, 
avoiding profane babblings , and oppositions of science fa^ely 
so called. I Tim. v&fto. 

BABE. v. s. [babati, Welch ; babbaerd \ Dutch ; * 
bambino , Ital.] An infant; a child of cither sex. 

Those that do teach your bribes. 

Do it with gentle means; and easy tasks; % 

lie might have chid me so : for, in good faith, 

I am a child to chiding. Shakspeare , 

Nor shall Sebastian’s formidable name 
Be longer us’d, to lull the crying babe. Dryden . 

The babe liiul all that infant csire beguiles, 

And early knew his mother in her smiles. Dryden. 

BA'BEL.# n. s. [Hcb. “ That pregnant relique of 
the new world's ambition, Babel by name; so caljjj^d 
from the event of that, because there their language 

r confounded. For so the'TIcbretvs intimate % 
word babel; a word which, in our mother ^ 
tongue, we yet retain from our Saxon ancestors, as 
they from Askeimz ; for when we hear a man spoakj 
confusedly, wc say he babies' ' Gregory's Posthuma, 
1650, p. 1 86. The word is in our old di<|bnurics. 
Bullokur’s Exposition of Hard Y^ords refines it 
confusion Disorder; irregular mixture; tumult. 

I heard a hundred cries, tlu* devil, the devil ; 

•Then roaring, and then tumbling; all the chauipbcra 
Are a mere babel , or another bcdlkni. 

V* Braum. and FI. Lillie nief. 
ThdX babel of strange heathen languages. ^ 

* Hammond, Serin, p.508. 
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^ ike lmwfseen whit a lofty 

.granUvri^hitect ofjpbchief and confusion, the devil. 
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pCjrtBfcly^^cwi ^unacquainted sight. r Sidney. 

BaWto£ tjfdm^r^$ibabc.yk Childish* ■*» 

If lie btflpshful, and will soon Jjlush, they call him a babish 
t^nd ill brought up things Aar ham . , 

Ba'b# w. s. J ^haSbuiri) Fr. It is supposed by 
' if§JtHmer to be tlie augmentation of babe, $nd to ftto- 
port a great babe . Bryant says, that it Is so called 

from the Egyptian deity Babon, to which it was 
fcacrcd. A)ic, MytholC\ % monk&y of tlie largest 
kind. * * 

You had looked throngh the grate li^e a genii ny of ba- 

bom*. S/takspcare .• 

fle cast every human feature out of his countenance, and 
* * baboon. Addison. 

pBAlfp. n.«s. [See Babe.] 

7 1. A child ; an infant. 

h - The baby beats the rmr$jL and qtftte athwart 
<gj& Goes all decorum. Shah spear e. 

The child must have sugar plums, rather than make the 
poor baby cry. Locke . 

He must marry, and propagate : the father cannot stay for 
the portion, nor the mother for babies to play with. Lock e. 

, ;2. A small image in imitation of a child, which girls 
play with. * 

The archduke saw that Perkin would prove a runnagnte ; 
and it was the part of children to fall out about babies . Bacon. 

Since no image can represent the great Creator, never think 
to honour him by your foolish puppets, and babies of dirt and 
day. ,\t SttUingJhel . 

►a'bjc# ae$. [from the substantive.] Like a baby ; 
djlphutivc ; sinalL. 

In such indexes, although small pricks 
To their subsequent volumes, there is seen 


i 


* 


Shakspearc, Tr . and Cressida . 


T^tbaby figure of the giant 
OftKi ings to come at large. 

♦ Whit is this. 

That rises like tlife issue of a king, 

And wears upon hia baby brow the round 

And 0 p of sovereignty. Shakspe&rc , Macbeth . 

3b jJBA'jtfv.# v. a . [from the noun.] To treat one like 
^^mbaby; to impose upon. 

~ best it [wealth] babieoM with endless toys, # 

And keeps us children till w® drop to dust. Young, W. Th . 6. 

Ba'b^hood.# ? n% s. A [from bah/,"] The latter of these 
Ba'bYship. 5 words is in Minshcu’s old diction- 
41^. Infancy; childhood. 

BAvwh.* adj. [from, baby, Welsh babiaidd . This 
jf the inoderii word ; for it was anciently wriwn 
* babysh, without the i. See also Babish, as given 
by Johnson.] Childish ; in the state of an infant. 

Humbleness of spirite, babysit submission. 

Confutation of N, Shajcton , (1546,) sign, G. 4. b. 
He WMfhen so weakc, so infatuate, and babyshe , that not 
only wysJrmen, lcm-ncd men, and strong men* did set him light, 
but also yonge maydes, chifdrcn, Sc c. ^ 

^ Bale on the Revelations, sign. Dd, 7. b. 

Babylo'nical.'# 1 am ||rom Babel or Babylon.] Tu-c 
x^Hhuous ; dUordcfty 
ijf saw 
%babytoi 
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B A/CCH^N A L. adj. tfrota^pc^arttfc, Lat.J 

Drft«ife¥n; revel*|. ^ 

* Your solcinne and bacchanal feasts, that you observe y&my. 
^* v ' Crowley's Deliberate A nsw & 9 (1587,) fol.a6. * 

Bacchanal.# n. s. A reveller fa dVotee to 1 Ike- , 
Aus 3 the god of wine. '* &P ' ^ 

Living voluptuous like a JjMfltio#- • * * 

Mars ton's Scourge of ritfHii. 9. 
Arnobius, satirizing upon the Bacchanals , says, Ygu wind 
yourselves round with snakes. ^ 

f Stukdey , Palatograph* Sacra, p. 44. 

Bacchana'i.ian.^ n. s. [from A 

riotous person ; a drunkard. Dr. JAraott^ha^ 
given no example of this word 5 and perhaps itflnas 
not boon beyond a century in our language. Coles 
takes no notice of it In his Diet, at the close of the 
17 th eentury. I find jt used by Dr. Stnkeley, a 
physician and divine of great learning, in his re- 
marks on the followers 01 BacChus, printed in one 
of his Antiquarian Discourses in 1736. He applies 
the adjective also (which is common enough in later 
times, though wholly unnoticed by Dr. Johnson,Lj 
to what respects the festivals of those ^pj ^ow r ers. 

All dculpturcs of the BacchinalitAis [Bact hanhlians] jp0j>redj|l 
frantick mcr* mid women. Stukdey, Palatograph* Siti&a, p.^f 

BACCifANA'LrAN.# adj. Relating to revelry. 

If the one represents a religious or a bacchanalian subject, its 
companion represents another of the same kind. W* 

A. Siuitkfeof the Imitating Arls* 
West-country lads, who drank ale, srfwSed tobacco, punned, 
and «ung bacchanalian catches the whole evening. ■j&* l 

Graves's Recoil, of Shcnstoiic t pVlj, 

Bacchanals, v. s. {bacchanalia, Lat.] The drunken 
leasts and revels of Bacchus, the god of wine. 

Ila, my brave emperor, 

Shull we dance how the Egyptian bacchanals , 

And celebrate our drink ? Shakjjfiarr. 

What wilddury was there in the heathen bacchanals, which 
wc have not seen equalled? Decay Piety. 

Both extremes were banish’d from their walls, 

Cartesian fasts, and fulsome bacchanals. Pope , Tmit. of ItMacc. 

Bacchus bole. n. 5. A flower not ^ 11 , but very full 
and broad-leaved. Mortimer . 

BAcci'rfftous. adj. [from bacca, a berry, and Jcro, to 
bear, Lat.] Bcrr} r -bearing. 

Baccifcrous trees are of four kinds. 

1. Such &s bear 
flower and calix 1 

ing the berry bare ; as the sassafras trees. 

3, Such as have a naked monospermous fruit, tha| is* 
containing in it only one seed; %s the arbutes., 

3. Such as have but polyspermous fruit, that iv eon-., 
taining two or more kernels or seeds within it ; as ; 
the jesminum, ligustrum. 

4. Such as have their fruit composed of many acini, ^ 

or round soft balls set close together like a bunch 
of grapes ; as the uva itiarina. Bfry. 

BACCHANT. * 7 n. s. [(Lat. bacchans, from fofcftwvj 
BACCHANTE. 5 He or she who is a re\^er, 
who lives like Bacchus. Vi 

Ba^ccuical,# *) adj. [Lat. baccAicusJ] Relating to 

<Ba'cciiick, 5 the riotous feasts of Bacchus.^ 

They [the Grecian aophftts] raised up a kind of bacducdt en- 
thusiasm, ami transported their hearers, with some honeV%ords A 
soft and effeminate phrases and ac9!|i^ain^ki^#f staging 
tones; . Spcn&/s Vanity Wrojjfj&fiks, ^,78. 
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a Mfculate or naked, b^jry ; tlie 
c botn falling off together, and leav-* 





The baechirk <md . a were celebrated bnthe top* tffJulls, 
desolate wild plagil Siitmey, P&ogrifipt ||k JJ 



Bacci'vquous. tfr//. [from &zcca, a berry, Jp 

* devoiiif Lat. ^Devouring l*|ries. 

B^'CHELOR.-f- n.s. [This mfword of very uncer-. 
fain etymology, it not being well known wMijt was 
its originnl^scns^* Junius derives it from j 9 a#w!^ 5 
' foolish;^ Men age, from bas chevalier , a knight of the 4 
lowest rank ; •Spelman, 4 gbm bacillus, a slaif ; Cnjas, 
from buccella , an allowance of provision. The most 
probably derivation seems to be from bacca lawns , 
the berry of a laurel or bay ; bachelors being youtig, 
are tf good hopes, like laurels in the berry. They 

1 are often addressed at OxtSrd, as Jlorentissimi. Dr. 
Lawrence has observed, that Menage’s etymology is 
much confirmed by the practice in our universities 
of calling a Bachelor, Sir. In Latin, baccalaurnis. 
Sax. bachilep, old Fr. bachelor. Burbazan derives 
the word from baccalia , the bay or laurel tree, which 
Roquefort approves; though that of Menage is 
not to be discarded in the contemptuous manner 
which Roquefort would dictate.] . 

. i. A man unmarried. 

vjjj> Such separation 

4«> Becomes a virtuous bac/Mor and a maid. Stiakspcarc. 

** The haunting of dissolute places, or resort to courtesans, 
arc no more punished in married men than in bachelqrs. Bacon. 

A true painter naturally delights in the liberty which bc- 
Ion«rs to the bachelor** estate. Dry den. 

r-et sififttl bachelors their woes deplore, 

VuH well they mc^|till they feel and more. Pope. 

man who takes his first degrees at the university 
in any profession. 

Being a boy, new bachelor of arts, 1 chanced to speak against 
the pope. , Ascham. 

I appear before your honour, in behalf of Marti nus Seri hi c- 
rus, bachelor of pin sick. Mart. Scriblents. 

3 * $ knight ot the lowest order. This is a sense now 
little used. * 

1 Wing Richard II. in the first, year of his reign is said to have 
constituted certain persons to be of counsel to him; jr. Earls; 

2. Barons; 3. Bannerets; und 4. Barhiliers. And, in><thc in- 
strument ot his-'tfepositioti, the lower house of parliament are 
Called the backt /. vw and commons of the land. But by bachclcrs 
hi those two places is to be understood, I think, not the com- 
mons in general, Imt knights; and to this very day simple 
knights are styled knights bachclcrs. 

Hotly, Hist, of Convocations , p.354. 

4. Applied by Ben Jonson tajpi unmarried woman. 

We do not trust your uncle; rllwould keep you 
A bachelor still, by kccpi’ig of your portion ; 

And keep you not alone without a husband, 

But in a sickness. Magnctick Lady. 

Bachelorship.*!”* «. s. [from bachelor."] 

1. 'The condition of a bachelor. 

Her mother, living yet, can testify. 

She was the first fruit of my bachelorship. Shakspearc . 

2. The state of him who has taken his first degree at 
the university. 

7 he third year of iny bachelorship should at once both make 
an end of my maintenance, and in respect of standing, give me 
% capacity of further preferment in that house. 

T Bp. Hqft , Rem. Life, p. 8. 

BfACK.'f* n. s. [Goth, ilmkai , bac, baec, Sax. bach, 
Germ.] 

*• The hinder part of the body, from the neck to tl*j 
thighs. 

Part following enter, part remain without, 

And mount on oilm&vacks, in hopes to share. Dryden . 
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lliefutfr <§*j^P;the fed op” 

Mdhq^i loyt » 4 “i he ** 4 ki£* V** 5 

Oave me jbu*hand?tfac btwkt and tikis to kiwT , Do&ki 

3 . The ou#ard part of tlie bofly ; that $£#ch jfrfe 
( l«ircs clothes; oppottWty the belly.*** fctafr * 

Those who, hj> thoir antfostors, have,™ -11 '* * 1 

constant drudgery to their bnoki artlRluj'' 
stow some lime on thyir headw 

4. The rear; opposed To tliezil n. 

He might conclude that Walter would 
back , as his majesty was upofchis. , ^ 

5. The place behind... 

As the voice goeth round, as well to$ ards the rk as toward* 
the front of him that speakcl-h, so^tfoe* the echo : i’ofyou have 
■ in any back cchoc.% to the place where \ou stand. 

Antlicus, Scrgestiis gr:i\c, Cleanthus strong, Jy*' * \ 
And at their barks a mighty 'I’fojnn llirong. Dryd&k, 

6. The part of any thin^out of sight. 

Trees set^ipofftho chimnics do ripen fmit sootier. 

/ * ^JBacun, Nat. Hist. 

7. I he thick part of any tool opposed to the edge ; 

as, the back of a knife or sword ; whence backswurd f 
or sword with a back : as, * 

Bull dreaded not old l.rwi*, cither at 6tfr/*4icnr^L^Blgli5 
faulchion or cudgcl-play. • AWAhnot. 

8. To turn the back on one ; to forsake him, or neg- 
lect him. 

At the hour of death, all friendships of the world bid hiai 
adieu, and tlu; whole creation turns its back upon him. South. 

9. To turn the back ; to go away, to be not within 
the reach of taking cognizance. 

His back was no sooner turned, but they returned to their 
former rebellion. » # Sir J. Davies. 

i of. A large vessel used bv brewers and distillers ^ vat. 
ir. The bat is called the back or reremvusc, in Hu- 
loet’s old dictionary ; and appears to have been 
once the usual word tor it. 

The other face — had winger, like a hacke o,r fiindennousc. 

Knight, Tryal of Truth, (1580) fpl. 9.I}, 
Back. adv. [from the noun.] ^ 

1. To the place fifam which onc canie. 

Back you shall not to the house, unless 
You lmdertakc that wifh me. Shakspearc 

He sent many to seek the diip Argo, threatening that U* thej 
brought not back Medea, they should sutler in her stead. ^ 

Ralegh , History of the World 

Where they arc, and Why they came not back. 

Is now the labour of my thoughts. ? Milton 

Back to thy native island might’ st thou sail. w 
Anti leave half heard the melancholy tale. Tope 

2. Backward; as retreating from the present station. 

I’ve bee* surpris’d in an unguarded hour. 

But must not now go back ; the love that, lay 

Half smother’d in my breast, bas broke through all 

Its weak restraints. Addison. 

3. Behind; not coming forward. ^ 

I thought to promote tliec unto great honour; but lo, the 
gLord hath kept thee back from honour. Numb, xxiyi n. 
™ Constrain the glebe, keep back the hurtful weed. Black more 

4. Towards filings past. 

I had always a curiosity to look hick unto the sources a 
tilings, and to view in my mind the beginning and progress of 1 
rising world. Burnei 

3. Again: in return. ^ 

The lady’s mad ; yet if ’twere sq. 

She could not sway her house, command her followers. 

Take and give back affairs, and their dispatch. 

With such a smooth, discreet, und atable bearing. ShaJcsjpean 

6. Again; a second time. \ 

Tliis Ciesar found, and ^hut ungrateful age, rr 

With losing him, went back to blood and rage. WaBet 

o ,0 * 
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The fepistles being W l W 0 ** by tfeir k>vcr$ 

many thought# came wSj|pon Xhmdcn. 

To Back, v* a . [from "Die 

i. To mount on the back of a hone 
That lean shall bc.riiy throne. 

Well I will bad? him strai^ht^niO Esperance ! 

Sid gutter forth into the park. Shakspcarr. • 

Jfv Tolireak to train him to bear upon his 

-V- " : . 

- Direct us how to bach the winged horse ; 
rfjarQthh IfighLiind moderate his course. Roscommon. 

3, To plac^ inn the back. * 

slept, methought, 

j-Creut Jupiter, upon his eagle bath'd, 

to me. * • Skakspcarc. 

4. ..To /maintain ; to strengthen; to support; to tie- 

. fendr t 

Belike, he means, • 

Hack'd by the power of Warwudt, that false peer, 

T aspire unto the crown. ' Skakspcarc. 

You are ttrui$j$nough iu the shoulders, you care? not who sees 
your hack ; call you that baching of your friend*. ? a plague on 
such backing ! give me them that will face nil*. Shakspearc. # 
r ' These were seconded by certain deiuilaunces ami both backed 
\ 'vigh men at arms. Sir ./. Hayward* 

fed. they not swear in express words, 

' f To prop and 1 back the house of lords ? 

And after turn’d out the whole houseful. 1 1 idler, Tludib. 

A great malice, back'd with a great interest, can have no 

* advantage of a mail, but 'from his expectation •> of something 

' ’ without himself. South . 

How shall we treat this bold aspiring man ? 

Success still follows him, and backs his crimes. Addison . 

5. To justify; to support. 

The patrons of the ternary number of principles, and those 
that would have five el(Miteut>, endeavour to back their expert - 
•* merits with a specious reason. Hoyle. 

We hare I know not how many adages to back the reason 
of this moral. 1 ' Ext range. 

6 . To second. 

Factious, and fav’ring this or t’other side, 

Their wagers back their w ishes. Drydt n. 

To Ra&jkBite. v. a . [from bad: and bite.] To cen- 
sure or reproach t be absent. 4 
Most untruly and maliciously do these evil tongues backbite 
and slander the sacred ashes of that personage. Spenser. 

I vwill use him well; a friend i* th* court is better than a 

* penny in purse. Use his men well, Davy, for they are arrant 

r «iavcs, and will backbite. Shakxprarc. 

Ba'ckbjter. n . 5. [from backbite .] A privy calum- 

niator ; a ccnsurer of the absent. 

Nobody is bound to look upon his backbiter, or his untler- 
miiicr, nis betrayer, or his oppressor, as his friend. South. 

Babbiting.# n. s. [from backbite .] Slander ; so 

cret detraction. . 

Lagt there be debates, envyings, wraths, strifes, backbitings , 
whisperings. a Corinth . xii. 20. 

Vouchsafe it to maintaine 
Against vile Zoilus’ backbitings vaiue. 

Spt nser , Son net to L 01 d Iiuckh u rst . 

Backbi'tingly.# adv. Slanderously. Barret . 

Backijo'ne. n. s. [from back mid bone.] The borKroi' 
* the back. 

The backbone should be divided into many vertebres for com- 
vmodious bending, and not to be 011c entire rigid bone. Ray. 

Ba'ckcarry. Having on the back. 

Manwood, in his forest laws, notetlx it for one 
of the four circumstances, or cases, wherein a fo- 
rester may arrest ajx offender against vert or venison 
in the forest, viz. stable-stand, dog-draw, backcarry , < 
aitpjbloody hand. /■*:* Cowl. 

Backdo'or. n. s. [from back and door.] The door 
behind thchousfe; privy passage. 

, 1 12# 
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. The procession idurat not return by ttagray it came ; but, 
rafter tig* jlevotion W the monks, passed quint a backdoor of the 

t Addison. 

* Popfeiy, which is so i&r shut ont as hot |p rc-cntdHipenly, is 
stealing i|i ( by the bacjggfa of atheism. Allcrbury . 


Ba'ckkd.^ adj. [from back.] Having a back. 

It is backed iik e a weasel. Shakspeare, Ham v 


Lofty-ncek’d, « 

Sluirp-headed, barrel-bellyM, broadly back'd. Hryden. 

Ba'ckfiuend. n. s. [from and frienct.f A friend 
backwards ; that is, an enemy in secret. 

Set the restless importunities of talebearers mid backfriends 
against fair words and professions. V Estrange. 

Far is our church from incroaching upon the civil power; 
as some who arc backfriends to both would malic^uxly insi- 
nuate. % p *r *rSouth. /* 

Back common. "I" n.s. [from bach gammon^ Welsh* a 
little battle, and formerly written baggamon.] A 
play or game at tables, with box and dice. 

Though you have learnt to play at baggamon, you must 
not forgot Irish, which is a serious and solid game. 

Howell's Letters, ii. 66. 

In what esteem are you with the vicar of the parish? can you 
play with him at backgammon? Swift. 

BaVk house, v. s. [from back and house.] The 
buildings behind the chief part of the bouse. 

Their backhouses, of more necessary than cleanly service, as 
kitchen^, stables, are climbed up unto by steps. Carcw. ** 

BaVkpiece. n. $. [from buck rftid piece.]' The piece; 
of armour which covers the back. 

The morning that he was to join battle, his armourer put on 
bis back piece before, and his breast plate behind. Camden. 

Ba'ckretuip:.# n.s. [from back and ret mm.] Re- 
peated return. .$$[ 

Omit 

All tfle occurrences, whatever chanc’d, '' ' 

Till Harm’s back-return again to Franco. 

Shakspeare , Hen. V. Chorus , A. \ . 

BaVkroom. n. s. [from back and room.] A room 
behind ; not in the front. 

If you have a fair prospect backwards of gardens, it may be 
convenient to make backrooms the larger. Moxon, Meek. 225 r ere. 

Ba'ckset. £ pari. adj. [from back and set.] Set^pon 
in the rear ; pursued ; attacked. : 

lie sulferod the Israelites to be driven to the brink of the 
seas, backset with Pharaoh’s whole power. >£ 

Anderson, Expos, upon llencdi('tit*,(i$ 73,) fol. 7 1 h . 

Bac kside, n. s. [from back and side.] 

1. The hinder part of any thing. 

If the quicksilver were rubbed from the backside of the spe- 
culum, the glass would caitsc the same rings of colours, but 
more faint ; the plv.cuottttAjk depend not upon the quicksilver, 
unless so far as it encroaswtbe reflection of the backside of the 
gins'-. Newton. 

2. The hind part pf-jp animal. 

A poor ant carries’ grain of corn, climbing up a wail with 
her head downwards, and her backside upwards. Addison. 

3. The yard or ground behind a house. 

The wash of pastures, fields, commons, roads, streets, or 
backsides, arc of great advantage to all sorts of land. Mortimer . 

To Backslide.-}- v. n. [from back and slide.] To fall 
off*; to apostatize : a word only used by divines* ' 
Dr. Johnson says, wlfich is not exactly the case, 
os Milton uses it simply for revert. 

Hast thou seen that which backsliding Israel hath done? 
She is gone up upon every liigh mountain, and under eveiy 
green tree. iJcrennalu 

That such a doctrine should, through the grossness and 
blindness of her professors, and the fraud of deccivable tradi- 

•* tions, drag so downward as to backslide one way into the 
Jewish beggary of old cast rudiments, and stumble forward 
another way, &c. Milton, of Ref. in Eng. b. 1. 

Backslider, n. fa [from backsttdcQ . An Apostate. 
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BA'cKSb#>iNa.# 71 . t . [from backslide .] 
sion ; desertion of duty. yu 

Thoir transgressions arc many anoxfaeir hackslffimgs are in- 
creased. , Term. v. 6. 

The repeated errours and backsliding* of his creatures#? 

. Killingbcak, Serin, p, 334* 

God, w]k> knows our infirmities, will accept our sincc$ en- 
deavours, though attended imperfections and backsliding* , 
provided we condemn ourselves for them, and strive to amend. 

^ . *P- Wihon on the Sacrament. 

Ba'ckstaff. 7 i. s', [from back and staff*; bccaus^Jn 
taking . ail observation, the observer’s "back is turned 
the sun.] An instrument useful in tak- 
ing the sun’s altitude at sea ; invented by Captain 
Davies. • 

B v'ckstaius. 71. 5. [from back and stairs.']* The pri- 
vate stairs in the house. * 

1 condemn the practice Which hath lately erdpt into the 
court at the backstairs , that some pricked for sheritfs get out of 
■ the bill. Bacon. 


Ba'ckstays. n. s. f from back and stay . 2 Ropes or 
stays which keep the masts of a ship lfpm pitching 
forward or overboard. 

Ba'ckswo^^ 7 i. $. [from back and sword . 2 A sword 
$ with one sharp ^dge, Dr. Johnson says ; Tbut it is 
also the nistick sword often exercised at country 
fairs by combatants, consisting merely of a stick, 
with a basket handle. 

I knew 1 him a good backsword man. Shakspcarc, Hen. IK P. II. 
Bull dreaded npffald Lewis at backsword. Ar but hunt. 

»A'< :k\vahd.'J~ lath. [from back and pcajib, Sijpc. that 
Ba' ck wards. 3 i*S towards the back ; contrary to 
forwards. 

1. With the back forwards. 

They went backward, and their faces were backward. Genesis. 

2. Towards the back. 

^ In leaping with weights, the arms arc first cast backwards, 
and then forwards, with so much the greater force; for the 
hafkls go backward before they take their rise. Bacon. 

3. On the back. 

Then, darting fire from her malignant eyes, 

-She cast him backward as he strove to rise. Drydeu. 

4. From the present station to the place beyond the 
back. 

We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 

And beat them backward home. Shakspcarc . 

The monstrous sight 

Struck them with horrour haekjhMfbiiX. far worse 

Urg’d them behind. * Milton. 

5. Regrcssivcly. 

Are not the rays of light, in passing by the edges and sides 
of bodies, bent several times backwards and forwards with a 
' motion like that of an ccl ? Newton. 

6 k Towards something past. 

To prove the possibility of a thing, there is no argument to 
that which looks backwards ; for what has been done or suf- 
fered, may certainly be done or suffered again. South. 

7. Reflexively. 

No, doubtless ; for the mind backward cast 
Upon herself, her understanding light. Sir ,/. Davies. 

8. From a better to a worse state. y . 

.V^The work went backward \ and the more he strove 

. T* advance the suit, the farther from her love. Drydcn. 

9. Pasf* in time past 

They have spread one of the worst languages in the world, 
if we look upon it some reigns backward. Lock 4. 

10. Perversely; from the wrong end. 

f n#r*>r vpt caus man 

But she would spelkhun backward ; iffair-fac’d, 

She’d sWfcar thc/&wlll email should be tyt sister ; 


^Skakspsare. 
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^a'okward. adj . #v ‘ ~ 

1. Unwilling^ averse. 7 ^ ^ 

Our mutability makes thcjriends of our nation £%ckm>& t&;. t 

■‘engage with us in alliances “ v % Admptn. * 

Wc are strangely backui^d "to lay hold ogtfru safe, thif dhjy 
method of cure. ‘ % ;i Attcrbmk^. 

Cities laid waste ; they stoned the derisand caves ; - 
For wiser brutes are backward to beftlaves. 1, Pope. 

2. Hesitating. , 

All things are ready if our minds be so ^$31 v ■ r % < . 

Perish the man whose mind is backward now. dr, Shakspcarc. 

3. Sluggish ; dilatory. v 

The mind is backward to undCfgothc fatigue of weighing 
every argument. <y. Waits. 

4. Dull ; not quick or apnrehensive. 

It oft&i Hills out that the backward learner makes amends 
another way. South. 

5. Late; coming after somethin" else: as, backward 
fruits; backward children: Fruit# long in ripen- 
ing ; children slow of growth. 

Backward, n. s. The things or state behind or past; 
poetical. ^ 

What scest thou rlfic, # Wf 

In the dark backward or abysm of time? Shakspcarc f 

BaVkw akdly. adv. [from backward . 2 

1. Unwillingly 5 aversely; with the back forward, v. 

Like Numid lions by the hunters chas’d. 

Though they do fly, vet hackwardty do go 

With prord aspect, disdaining greater haste. Sydney. 

2. Perversely; or with cold hope. 

I was the first man 
That e’er receiv’d gift from him ; * 

Anri docs he think so backward! y of me, 

That I’ll requite it last ? Shahspcarc. 

Backwardness. 71. s. [from backward . 2 

1. Dullness; unwillingness; sluggishness. 

The thing by which wc are apt to excuse our backwardness 
to good works, is the ill success that hath been obterved to 
attend well designing charities. A$ptt'bury. 

2. Slowness of progression ; tardiness. 

To BaVkwound.* v . a. [from back and toowwrf.] To 
wound secretly, behind the back. *?■ 

Bark- wo unding calumny 

'Ac whitest virtue strikes. Shakspcarc, Mens. for Mcas* 

Ba'con.T n. s. [probably from baken, that is, dried 
flesh, Dr. Johnson says ; and Mr. Horne Tooke 
contends that it is evidently the past participle of 
the Sax. bacan, to bake or dty by heat, Div. or Pur. 
vol.ii. U.71. I may? however, refer, perhaps as 
strongly to the old Fr. bacon , which means^drud 
flesh, and pork, V. Lacombc, Wackier, Lc Grand, 
and Roquefort. The Welsh also have batwttS] 

1. The flesh of a hog salted and dried. V 

High o’er the hearth a chine of bacon hung, 

,<poocl old Philemon seiz’d it with a prong, 

Then cut a slice. Diryden • 

2. The a nimbi itself. * 1 

A ) oimg bacon, • ** 

Or a fine little smooth horse-colt. Kyd's Spanish Tragedy 

3. Jo save the bacon, is a phrase for preserving one’s 
self from being hurt ; borrowed from tifie care of 
housewives in the country, where they have seldom 
any other provision in the hopse than dried bacon, 
to secure it from the marckigg soldiers. 

What frightens you thus ? itiytjgood son ! says the |t ; 

You murder'd, are sorry, ^pid have been confest. 

O father ! my sorrow will scarce save my bacon; 

For ’twos not that 1 murder’d, but that ! was takeri. Prior, 

O0 2 
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BaculoSiethit. ». s. [from bacuIut+'La.L and procy.]' 
The art of measuring distancie^by on* *dr more 
staves. ; 5 ' -> Dicb$ 

IU 1 >. I 'r ll( {h [quoad, Dutch jscompar. worse; super). 
non/. Sir T. Herbert^ his Travels, tells us, that 
in the Mo&tt^hmguage ™badd Adam is a bad man,” 
p. 99. The, G(|thick baud, insipid, has been 
. thought by Mr. II* T6okc to be the etymological 
ropt ; but it may be doubtdd. I have met with the 
direct superlative of had, which 1 offer as a curio- 
*fitv, and norfor imitation : “ The baddest among 

the cardinals is chosen pope.” Sir 1 L Sandgs , State 
*af lieligion.] 

1. Ill; not good: a general word, used in regard to 
physical or moral faults,* either of men or things. 

Most jut'll June politicks enough to make, through violence, 
the best scheme of government ^ bad one. Pope. 

Z- Vicious; corrupt. 

Thou may Vt repent, 

And one 6, id act, with many deeds well done, 

May’st cover. 

Thus will tlx* latter, as the former, world 
Still tend from bad to worse. 

% Our unhappy fates , 

Mix thee amongst the bad, or make thee run 
Too near the paths, which virtue bids thee shun. 

3. Unfortunate ; unhappy. 

' The sun his annual course obliquely made, 

Good days contracted, and enlarg’d the bad. 

4. Hurtful; unwholesome; mischievous 
withy/;;*. 

Heading was bad for his ryes, writing made his head nkc. 

Addison. 

5. Sick : with of; as, bad of a fever. 

B IDE } preterite of bid. 

Ami, for an earnest of a greater honour. 

He bade , me from, him call thee thane of Cawdor. 

Stinks pea rr , Macbeth. 

BADOE.'f'* 7 i. s . [A word derive^ by Junius from 
bode or bade , a messenger ; and supposed to be cor- 
rupted from badagr, the credential of a messenger : 
but taken by Skinner and Miushcu from bagghc, 
Dut. a jewel, or bttgue, a ring, Fr. But it seems to 
come from bajulo , to carry, Lat. The Sax. bub or 
babe, a pledge, may also be offered.] 

1. A mark or cognizance worn to shew the relation 
of the wearer to any person or thing. 

But on his breast a bloody cross he bore, 
v Tho dear resemblance of his dying lord ; 

JForjgbose sweet sake that glorious badge he wore. Spenser. 

'IlBr outward splendour of his office, is the badge and token 
of that sacred churacter which he inwardly heat's. Atterbury . 
-j.. A. token by which one is known. 

A savage tygress on her helmet lies ; 

The famous badge Clurinda us’d to bear. Fairfax. 

"3. The mark or token of any thing. 

There appears much joy in him ; even so smuh, that joy 
could not shew itself igodest enough without a badge of bit- 
Jlemcss. Shakspeare. 

“V Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge . Shakspeare. 

Let him not hear the badges of a wreck. 

Nor beg with a blue table on his back. Dryden . 

7b Badge.-}- v . o. [from the noun.] 
i» To mark as with a badge. 

Your royal father’s murdered—— 

©h, by whom ? .... 

ThbSfcof his chamber, as it seem’d, had don’t ; 

BAOifchands and faces were all badg*d with blood, 

behiis ,i,cird# ffi er g? Shakspeare, Macbeth* 
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% To mark actually with a badge. % * 

A man may walk from one end of the town to the other, 
without seeing one beggar regularly bodged . 

'/■ * J§|§ Swift , on giving : Badge* to the Poor. 

Ba'dge£ess.# adj. prom badge and less.] Having no 
badge. 

Whiles his light heels their fearful flight can take, 

To get some badgcless blue upon his bade. Bp. Halt , Sat. iv. 5. 

Ba'dger. n. s. [bedom', Fr. melis.] A11 animal that 
earths in the ground, usefl to be huftted. 

That a brock, or badger , hath legs of one side shorter than 
the other, is received not only by theorists and unexperienced 
believers, but most who behold them daily. Brown. 

To Ba'dger.# v. a . [perhaps from the noun*]. To 
weary a person ; to coAfound. Used only fft collo- 
quial language. 

Ba'dger-degged. adj. [from badger and legged.] 
Having legs of an unequal length, as the badger 
is supposed to have. • 

His body crooked all over, big-bcllicd, badgerdeggrd, and 
liis complexion swarthy. V Estrange. 

Ba'dger.'}- 71. 5. [perhaps from the Latin bajidns , a 
carrier ; but, by Junius , derived from the badger , 
a creature who stows up his provision; and by 
Minsheu from baggage . Bajidns , however, seems * v 

to be flic true etymology. Fuller, in liis'^Worthics, 
(under Sussex,) mentions “ higglers as bajulating * 
provisions to London.”] One that buys com and 
victuals in one place, and carries it unto another. 

Cornel. 

Ba'dinagi:.# 5. [Fr. Tho first of these words 

Bad i'ne T in;. 5 was * 11 llse for foolery a century and a 
half ago. JSec Coles’s English Diet, in V.] Light 
or playful discourse. 

When you find your antagonist beginning to grow warm, 
put an end to the dispute by some genteel badinage. 

Ld . Chesterfield. 

The fund of sensible discourse is limited ; that of jest and 
badineric is infinite. Skeustone. 

Badly, adv. [from bad.] In a bad manner; not 
well. 

How goes the day with us ? O tell me, Hubert. — 

Badly , J fear. How fares your majesty ? Shakspeare . 

Ba'dness. n.s. [from bad.] Want of good qualities, 
either natural or moral ; desert ; depravity. 

It was not your brother’s evil disposition mudehiin seek his 
death ; but a provoking merit, set at work by a reproveable 
badness in himself. t Shakspeare . 

There irf one conveniensS* in this city, which makes some 
amends for the badness of the pavement. Addison on liaty. 

I did not see how the badness of the weather could be the 
king’s fault. Addison . 

To BA'FFLE.'}- v. a. [Fr. befler, according to Dr. 
Johnson, which indeed signifies to deceive. But it 
may be traced to the old Fr. en has fouler ; and also 
to bajjbuer, which Cotgrave translates into baffle anil 
disgrace.] 

1 . To elude ; to make ineffectual. 

They made a shift to thiftk themselves guiltless in spite of 
all their sins ; to break the precept, and at the some . time to 
baffle the curst*. - South . 

lie hath deserved to have the grace withdrawn, which he 
hath so long baffled and defied. Atterbury. 

2 . To confound; to defeat with some confusion, as. 
by perplexing or amusing ; to baffle is sometimes 

* less than to conquer . 

Etruria lost. 

He brings to Turnus’ aid his* baffled host. Dryden . 

When the mind 1^ brought itself to doe$ thinking, it may 
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go on roundly. JEyery abstruse problem, every' intricate que^ 
tion will imt bqffSr, discourage, or break it. . X . . Locke, 

A foreign potentate trembles at a war with the 
tion, ready to employ against him such rcvcnud#)ftt^«WAn^e 
his designs upon their country. flu ' V - Addis vn. 

3. To disgrace; to insult; to mock. 

(He} blotted out his amis with falshood blent. 

And himself bdjfuPd; and his armes unherst, 

And broke his sword in twain e. Spenser , F. Q. v. iii. 37. 

Sec him” laugh t at, see him baffle? df 

• Fanshawe, Past. Fido , p. 81. 

I am disgrac'd, impeach'd, and baffled here. 

Shakspeare , K . Itichard II. 
Alas, poor fool, how have they baffled thee ! 

Shakspeare , Twelfth Night. 

To v . n, To practise deceit. 4 

Bo we not palpably baffle , when, in respect to God, we 
pretend to deny ourselves, yet, upon urgent occasion, allow 
him nothing ? Barrow , Works, i. 437- 

To what purpose can it be to juggle and baffle for a time ? 

’ I fid. iii. 180. 

Ba'fvle. n. 5. [from the verb.] A defeat. 

It is the skill of the disputant that keeps off a baffle. South. 
The authors having missed of their aims, are fain to retreat 
with frustration and a baffle. South. 

Ba'ffler. Us s. [from baffle.] He that puts to con- 
fusion, or defeats. 

Experience, that great baffler of .^peculation, assumes us the 
thing is too possible, anTl brings, in all ages, matter of fact to 

* 1 confute our suppositions. Govt rntnent of the Tongue. 


BAG.~J~ n. s . [belje, Sax. from whence pell laps by 
dropping, as is usual, the harsh consonant, came 
bege, bo bag Goth, halos, pouch or bag; 
Germ. balg. J '> 

Tv A sack, or pouch, to put any thing in, as iftouev, 
coin. 

Cousin, away for England; haste before. 

And, ere our coming, see thou shake the bags 

Of hoarding abbots 5 their imprison'd angels 

Set thou at liberty. Shakspeare. 

What is it that opens thy mouth in praises ? Is it that thy 
bags and thy barns arc full ? South. 

waters were inclosed within the earth as in a bag . Burnet. 

Once, we confess, beneath the patriot's cloak, 

From the crack’d bag the dropping guinea spoke. Pope. 

2. That part of animals in which some particular juices 
are contained, as the poison of vipers. 

The swelling poison of the several sects, 

Which, wanting vent, the uation's health infects, 

Shall burst its bag. Dryden. 

Sing on, sing on, for I can ne'er be cloy’d ; 

So may thy cows their burdcii’(^$£g* distend. Dryden. 

3. An ornamental purse of silk tied to men’s hair. 

Wc saw a young fellow riding towards us full gallop, uith 
a bob wig and black silken bag tied to it. Addison. 

4. A term used to signify different quantities of cer- 
* tain commodities ; as, a bag of pepper ; a bag of 

hops. 

7 b Bag. v. a . [from the noun,] 

x. To put into a bag. 

Accordingly he drain’d those marshy grounds, 

And bagg’d them in a blue cloud. Dryden. 

Hops ought not to be bagg’d up hot. Mortimer. 

2. To load with a bog. * 

’ Like a bee bagg’d witn bis honey’d venom, 

He brings it to your hive. Dryden , Don Sebastian . 

7 b Bag.*^ v. n. To swell like a full bag. Formerly 
used in the figurative sense of swelling with dis- 
dain ; as was the obsolete adverb baggingly. 

She gothe upright, and yet she halte, 

That bq 0 gdh foul, and lokithfair\ Chaucer, Drcmc , ed. Urr. 623. 
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Hie skin seemed jnuch contracted, yet it bugged; and had a 
porringer &ijj of mau^fc in it- Wmnm* 

Two kids that jn the valley stray'd 
fe I found by chance, and to my fold convey'd : 
r They , dram two bagging udders every dly. Dryden, 

To Bag.# v. a . To syflU; to make tumid. [In * 
tlie Prompt. Parv. 1514^” baggdn^pib bolen out,” 
occurs, and is rendered tumeo^ 

How doth an unwelcome dropsy bagge np the eyes, and " 
misshape the face and body, witn unplcasing and unkindly 
tumours ! Up. trail, Works , it. 408. 

Bagate'i.le.^ iu s. [1 bagatelle , Fr.] Asirifle ; a thing 
of no importance: a word not naturalised, Dr. 
Johnson says which seems to be a mistake; for 
it has been in use nearly two centuries. Bp. Jeremy 
Taylor writes it bagatello. Howell’s books were 
publislu-'d in the former Jiart of the 17th century.] 
They fthc nuns] will entertain discourse till one be weary, 
if he bestow on them some small bagatcls , as English gloves, or 
knives, or ribands. Howell Instruct, for Foreign Travel , p. 34. 

By this correspondence with you, I do as our East India 
merchants use to «lo ; I venture beads and other bagatcls , out 
of the proceed whereof I have pearl ami other oriental jewels 
returned me in your’s. Howell , Letters , iv. 44. 

Even so small bagatellocs , or toys 

Bp. Taylor's Art if. Handfomenesi, p. 17. 
Heaps of hair rings and cypher’d seals; 

Rich trifles, serious bagatelles. Prior . 

Ba'ggage.*J* 11. 5. [from bag ; baggage , Fr. bagage? 
Su.] 

1. The furniture and utensils of an army. 

The army was an hundred and seventy thousand footmen, 
and twelve thousand horsemen, beside thcfog&wgc. Judith, vii. 2. 

Riches arc the baggage of virtue ; they cannot be spared, 
nor left behind, but they hinder the march. Bacon. 

They were probably always in readiness, and carried among 
the baggage of the army. Addison on Italy. 

2. The goods that are to be carried away, as bag and 
baggage. 

They and their maried women, with bagge and baggages , 
would runne awuic from hence unto the countric of Qrnpe. 
Martin, on the Marriage if Priests, (1554,) sign. iv. b. 
For dame the doKcy to march round the circuit. 

With bag and baggage. B. Jenson, Magnet ick Lady. 

Dolabella designed, when his affairs grew desperate in Egypt, 
to pack up hag and baggage , and sail for Italy. Arbuthnot. 

3. A worthless woman ; in French bagasse , so 
called, because such woman follow camps. Ital. 
bagascia . 

A ‘.park of indignation did rise in her, not to suffer such a 
baggage to win away any thing of hers. Sidney. 

When this baggage meets with a man who has vanity to 
credit relations, the turns him to account. Spectator . 

4. Not always the worthless woman, which Dr. John- 
son means, viz. her who has forfeited her honour ; 
but a pert young woman, a flirt, as Cotgrave also 
renders bagasse and used jocosely. 

Though the baggage [Annabclla Lizard] would not speak 
out, I found the sum of her wishes was a rich tool, or a man 
so turned to her purposes, thut she might enjoy his fortune, 
and insult his understanding. * Guardian , No. 31. 

5. Refuse; lumber; trumpery. 

I believe that this baptism ought tA he ministered, not "if*} 
oil, salt, spittle, and such-like baggage, but only in clean anj 
fair water. Bp. Hooper , Couf. of Chr. Faith. 84) J 6l. 

lie speaketh not of receiving the pope's parubns, jubilees, 
dispensations, absolutions, and such like baggage. 

Futke against Allen, p. 47;. 

Ba'gnio. n. 5. [bagvo, Ital. a bath.] A house for 
} bathing, sweating, and oiherwibe cleansing the 
body. 1 c & 

I have known two instances of malignant fevers produced 
by the hot air of a bagnio. ; f Arbuthnot on Air . 
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Bagpipe, n. s. [from bag and pipe ; the wind being 
received in a bag.] - A musieit instrunuJht, con- 
sisting of a leathern bag, which blows up like %■> 
foot-ball by means of a port, vent or little tube 
fixed to it, and stourari by a valve; and three 
pipes or flti^gvithe Galled the great pipe or 
drotie, anil the second the little one; which pass 
the wind out only at the bottom ; the third has a 
re$d, and is played on by compressing the bag 
under the arm,' when full; and opening or stop- 
ping the holes, which arc eight, with the finger*. 
The bagpipe takes in the compass of three* octaves. 

Chambers . 

No banners but shirts, with some bad bagpipes instead of 
drm 1 1 and fife. Sidney. 

He heard a bagpipe, and silw a general animated with the 
sound. Addison, Freeholder. 

Ba'gpiplh. n. ,y. [from bagpipe.] One that plays on 
- a bagpipe. 

Some that will evermore peep thro* their eyes, 

And laugh, like parrots, at a bagpiper . Shakspcarc . , 

BAGUETTE* n. s. [ Fr. a term of architecture.] 
A little round moulding, less than an astragal; 
v sometimes* carved atul enriched. 

To Baigne. v . a. [bagner<i Fr.] To drench ; to soak : 
a word out of use. • 

The women forslow not to baigne them, uules?> they plead 
their heels, with a worst* perfume than Jugurlli found in the 
dungeon. Carew , Survey of Cornwall . 

BAIL.*}* n. s. [Of this word the etymologists give 
many derivations; it seems to come from the 
French bailing to put into the hand ; to deliver up, 
as a mail delivers himself up in surety.] 

i. Bail is the freeing or setting at liberty one arrested 
or imprisoned upon action either civil or criminal, 
under security taken for his appearance. There 
ia both (toitirtxon and special bail ; common bail is 
in Rations of small prejudice, or slight proof, called 
corfimoq, because any sureties riii that case arc 
taken: whereas, upon causes of greater weight, or 
apparent speciality, special bail or surety must be 
taken. There is a difference between bail and 
mainprise ; for he that is mainprised, is at large, 
until the day of his appearance: but where a man 
is bailed, he is always accounted by the law to 
be in their ward and custody for the time : and 
they may, if they will, keep him in ward or in 
prison at that time, or otherwise at their will. 

Coxed. 

with debts, and past all hopes of bail. 

The unpitv’d wretch lies rotting in a jail. Jlosnrnniwu. 

And bribe with presents, or when presents fail, 

They send their prostituted wives for bail, JJrydcn . 

Z. A surety ; a bondsman ; one who gives security 
® for another. 

Let me be thmr bail — , 

They shall be ready at yonr highness’ will, 

Tb answer their suspicion. Titus Andronicus. 

f* A certain limit or bound within a forest. Kersey. 
Figuratively, power. 

So did Diana and her inaydens all 
Use silly Funnus, now within their bailc. Spenser, F.Q. vii. vi.49. 

To Bail. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To give bail for another. 

, , r. Let nkVb^thcir bail — 

They s )jpM be ready at yourfflghness’ will. 

To answer their suspicion — 

Thou shalt not bail them. Titus Andronicus. 
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To admit to baiL* ^ \ 

Woeti they liad bailed the twelvg bishops, who were in the 
.house of Commons; great indignation, caused 
them immediately to bMMconiffitted to the Tower. Clarendon . 

Ba'ilablk.^ adj. Plpm bail.] 'That may be set at 
liberty by bail or sureties. 

They are not bailable , 

They stand committed without bail or mainprise. 

J5. Jonsun, Staple of News. 

Ba'ilif.^ 71. s. [a word of doubtful 4 etymology, but 
borrowed by us from Laillie , Fr. In our old 
vocabularies written baity) and so a steward is still 
culled in many places.] 

L A subordinate officer.^ ‘ 1 ^' 

Lausanne is under the canton of Berne, governed bf&bailiff 
sent every three years from the senate of Berne. Addison. 

2. Ah officer whose business it is to execute arrests. 

It many times happened), that, by the undcr-sherifft and 
their bailiffs, the owner hath incurred the forfeiture, before he 
comcth tv*) the knowledge of ..he process that runneth against 
him. Bacon. 

A bailiff, \ by mistake, seized you for a debtor, and kept you 
the whole evening in a spunging-housc. Swift. 

Swift as a bard the bailiff leaves behind. Pape. 

3. An under steward of 1 a manor. 

Ba'iliwjck. n.s. [of baiUic, Fr. and pic, Sax.] The 
place* of the jurisdiction of a bailiff within his 
hundred, or the lord’s franchise. It is that liberty 
which f is exempted from the sheriff of the county, 
over which the lord of the liberty appointeth a 
bailiff. Cotoel. 

A proper officer is to walk up and clown his bailiwicks . 

Spenser. 

Tlwru issued writs to the sheriffs, to return the names of the 
several land owners in their several bailiwicks. Hale. 


Bailment.# n. s. The delivery of things whether 
writings, goods, &c. sometimes to be delivered 
back to the bailor , that is, to him that so delivered 
them ; sometimes to the use of the bailee , that is, 
of him to whom they arc delivered; and sometimes 
also to a third person. Ccwcl. 

Ba'ily.# n. s. [Fr. baillie .] The office or jurisdic- 
tion of a bailiff. The word, with this meaning, is 
not found in modern dictionaries, but in that Of 
Coles, nearly a century and a half since, it is de- 
fined government. By the editors of Wicliffe’s 
translation of the N. Test, it has l>ecn mistakenly 
explained, in the Glossary* only as the officer. This 
old Avoi d probably jgtm rise to bailiwick . 

He suidc also to bis dtsciplis, Ther was a man that haddc 
a bavlyf. And this whs defamed to him, us he hadde wastid bis 
good is. And he elepide him, and seyde to him, What heare 
I this thing of thee? Yelde rekcnyng of thi baulye, for thou 
in} ght not now be baylyf. Wickltffe, S. Luke, xvi. 1, a. 

BAIN.# n. s. [Fr. bain, baign, Ital. bag?io, from 
bagnarc , Lat. balneum. A word which occurs in 
most of our old dictionaries.] A bath; a, washing- 
place. 

Our baines at Bath with Virgil’s to compare, 

For their effects, I dare almost be bold. 

HakcwilTs Apology, p. 134. 

To lie sweating so long in*thc baines. It*d. p. 365. 

7b Bain.# v. a. Sec 7b Baigne. To bathe. Ob- 


solete. 
Bayning 
1 TO be ba 
Baiun.# - ) 
Barn. \ 
To ]JAlTr 


my breast. Turbcrvilc's Poems , (t$ 70.) 

lined , or wet. Huloet. 

n. $. [Sax. beajin.] A child. See Bearn. 
v. a. [batran, t ^ax, baittnh Germ.} 
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Measure fur Measure, 
et's appoint him a meeting, 


i, To put^eat^qpon a hook, ufiome placojto tempi 
fish, or other animals. W 

Oh, cunning enemy, that to catch a saint 
With saintsdost bait tbyhotok ! 

Is that temptation that doth \ 

To sin in loving virtue. Si. 

Let’s be revenged on him; 
give him a show of Comfort in his suit, and lead him on with 
a sure baited delay, till he hath pawned his horses to mine 
host of the 1 garter. Shaksveare , Merry Wives of Windsor, 

Many sorts of Wishes feed dpon insects, as is well known to 
anglers, who bail their hooks with them. /fa?/* 

How are the sex improv’d in amorous arts ! 

What new-found snares they bait for human hearts ! Cat/. 
7. To give meat to one’s self, or horses, on the 

ro$tr" * 

What so strong, 

Bui wanting rest, will also want of might ? • 

The sun, that measures heaven all day long, • 

At night doth bait his steeds the ocean waves among. Spenser. 
To BAIT.*!' v. a . [from batyre , Fr. to beat, J)r. John- 
son says ; but it is rather from the Icel. and Goth. 
bcita y beilatiy to incite, to stir lip.] 


1. To attack with violence. 

•Who seeming sorely chaffed at his band. 

As chained bear, whom cruel dogs do bait, * 

With idle force did fain them to withstand. Spenser , F. Q. 

ft I will not yield t 

To kiss the’ground In fofe ybung Malcolm’s feet ; 

And to he baited with the rabble’s curse. Shakspcare , Mach. 

2. To harass by the help of others; as, w# bait a 
boar with mastiffs, but a bull with bull-dogs. 

To Bait.*P v. n. To stop at any place for refresh- 
ment. Perhaps this word is more properly bate ; 
to abate speed, Dr. Johnson says. But it more 
probably from Sax. batan, to oiler a bait. l)r. 
Jamieson thinks the Iccl. brita, to drive cattle to 
pasture, (whence belt, feeding; pasture,) as the 
original.] 

But our desires tyrannical extortion, 

Doth force us there to set our chief dcli^htfulncss, 

Where but a baiting place is all our portion. Sidney. 

As one who on his journey bails at noon, 

Though bent oil speed: so here th’ archangel paus’d. Milton. 

In all our journey from London to bis house, we did not 
t>o much as bait at a whig inn. Addison , Spectator. 

To Bait.*^ v. 7i. [Written also bale. A term in fal- 
conry. The word is derived by Minshcu either 
from the Fr. bat re, to beat, or s' abut re, to de- 
scend.] To flap the wings, to make an oiler of 
flying ; to flutter, as a haTO when it pounces on its 


prey. • 

All plum’d like estridges, that with the wind 
Baited like eagles having lately bath'd ; 

Glittering in golden coats like images. Shakspcare. 

Uood my unmann'd blood baiting in my cheeks 
With thy black mantle; till strange love, grown bold, 

Thinks true love acted simple modesty. Shakspcare . 

Another way I have to man my haggard. 

To make her come, and know her keeper’s call ; 

That is, to watch her as we watch these kites, 

That bait and beat, and will not be obedient. Shakspcare. 
BxiT.’f' n. s . [from the verb, or the Icel. sub. beit. 
See 7b Bait. Mr. llornc Took© contends that it 
is the past participle of the verb bite, in the sup- 

S oscd confirmation of which he brings, froth B. 
onsonVSejanus, “ bails , baits , for us to bite at.”] 
i. Meat set to allure fish, or other animals, to a 
snare. * 


The plcasant’st angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream, 

And greedily devour the treacherous bait. Shahmarc, 
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. A temptation;, an enticement ; allurement. 

And that same glorious beauty's idle boast. 

Is but a bait such wretches to beguile. 

Tukcth therewith the souls of men, as with the baits . 

Sweet words I grant, bdits and allurements sweet. 
But greatest hopes with greaggifccros&es meet. 

Fruit, like thaT^ - - 

Which grew in paradise, the bait of Eve y 1 
Us'd by the tempter. 


And 


Secure from foolish pride's affec ted state, 
nd specious flattery’s more pernicious bait. 


Spenser. 

hooker. 

Fairfax. 


Milton . 


fio&contmon. 


Dryikp. 
Addison . 


Her hood was bare, 

But for her native ornament of hair, 

Which in' a simple knot was ty’d above: 

Sweet negligence ! unheeded bait of love ! 

Grant that others could with equal glory, 

Look down on pleasures, and the baits of sense, 

. A refreshment on a journey. 

If you* grow dry before yoS end your business, pray take a 
bait here ; I have a fresh hogshead for you. 

Beaumont and Ft. Scornful Lady. 

The men of this world en joy the good things of this life as 
their ultimate happiness, beyond which they look no farther ; 
but good men use them as n viaticum or bait , ns a present sup- 
port and refreshment in their pursuit of a far greater happiness. 

Bp. Butt's Works , u. 66o. 


Baize, v. s. A kind of coarse open cloth stuff, hav- 
ing a long nap ; sometimes frized on one side, and 
sometimes not frized. This stuff is without wale, 
being wrought on* a loom with two treddlcs, like 
flannel. Chambers . 


To BAKE. v.a. participle passive, bah cd or baken . 
[baecan, Sax. hecken , Germ, supposed by Wachter 
to come from bee, which, in the Phrygian language, 
signified bread.'] * 

i . To heat any thing in a close place; generally in an 
oven. 


lie will take thereof, and warm himself; yea he kindled) it, 
and buhtlh bread. Isaiah. 

The difference of prices of bread proceeded from their de- 
licacy in bread, and perhaps something in their inkier of 
baking. Jmhtthnot. 

2. To harden in the fire. 

The work of the fire is a kind of bating; and whatsoever 
the fire baketh , time doth in some degree dissolve. Bacon. 

3. To harden with heat. 

With vehement suns 

When dusty summer bakes the (Tumbling clods. 

How pleasant is’t, beneath the twisted arch, 

To ply the swevt carouse 1 Philip*. 

Hie sun with flaming arrows pierc’d the flood. 

And, darting to the bottom, bak'd the mud. Dnjdi u . 

To Bake. v. n. 

1 . To do rite work of baking. 

I keep his house, and 1 wash, wring, brew, bulc u scour, 
dress meat, and make the beds, and do all nnscifi Sha/cs yt an. 

2 . To be heated or baked. 


FiUet of «t fenny snake, 

In the cauldron boil and bake. Shahpcarc, 


Bake-meats.'}' ) 
Baked meat*. J 


Meats dressed by the oven. 


Macbeth . jg 


In the uppermost basket there was*ali manner of bokemaats 
for Pharaon. ^ Gen. xl. 

llierc he some houses, wherein sweetmeats will {dent, and 
baked meats will mould, more than others. Bacon. 


Bakehouse.*}' n. s. [Sax. bsechup.] A place for 
baking bread. 

I have marked a willingness in the Italian artizans, to distri- 
bute the kitchen, pantry, and bokekxuu under ground. Woiton . 

Ba'ken. The participle 'W0ttb bake . 

There, was a cake baken on me coals, and a cruse of water at 
his head. 1 Kings . 
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BA'KER.'f’ n. s. [Sax. btccepe.] He whose trade is to 
bake. 

In life and health, every man must proceed upon trust, there 
being no knowing the intention of the cook or baker. South , 

Ba'ker-foot.# n. s. tyi expression for an ill-shaped, 
or distortecUbot. 

The unhandsome warpings of bow-legs and baker-feet . 

Bp. Taylor , Art if. Handsomeness , p. 60. 

BA'LANCE. n. s. [balance, Fr. bilanx, Lat.] 

1. One of the six simple powers in mcchanicks, used 

principally for determining the difference, of weight 
in heavy bodies. It is of several forms. Chambers . 

4 * A pair of scales. 

A balance of power, either without or within a state, is best 
conceived by considering what the nature of a batata c U. It 
supposes three things; first, the part which is held, together 
with the hand that holds it; and then the two' scales, with 
whatever is weighed therein. SwtJ't. 

For when on ground the burden balance lies. 

The cnipt) part is lifted up the higher. Sir J. Darn s. 

3. A metaphorical balance , or the mind employed in 

comparing one thing with another. * 

I have in equal balance justly weighed, 

What wrong our arms may do, what wrongs we suffer : 

Griefs heavier than our offences. Shakspcare , Hen. IV. 

4. The act of comparing two things, as by the ba- 
lance. 

Comfort arises not front others being miserable, but from 
this inference upon the balance , that we suffer only the lot of 
nature. & Estrange. 

Upon a fair balance of the advantages on either side, it will 
appear, that the rules of the gospel are more powerful means of 
conviction than such message. Altninm/. 

5. The overplus of Weight; that quantity by which, 
of two things weighed together, one exceeds the 
other. 

Care being taken, that the* exportation exceed in value the 
importation; and then the balance of trade must of necessity be 
returned in coin or bullion. Bacon, Advice to Villiers. 

6. Thpt which is wanting to make two parts of an 
account even; as, he stated the account with his 
correspondent, and paid the baUTncc . 

7. Equipoise ; as, balance, of power. See the second 
sense. 

Love, hope, and joy, fair pleasure’s smiling train ; 

Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain ; 

These mix’d with art, and to due bounds confin’d, 

Make and maintain the balance of the mind. Pope. 

8. The beating part of a watch. 

It is but supposing that all watches, whilst the balance beats, 
thiuk; and it is sufficiently proved, that my watch thought all 
last night. Locke. 

9. [In astronomy.] One of the twelve sflgns of the 
zodiack, commonly called Libra . 

Or wilt thou warm our summers with thy rays, 

And seated near the balance poise the days. Dryden. 

To Ba'lance. v. a. [ balancer , Fr.] 

; 1. To weigh in a balance, either real or figurative ; to 
compare by the balance. 

If men would but balance the good anil the eVil of things, they 
vrouhl not venture soul and body for dirty interest. V Estrange. 

2. To regulate the weight in a balance; to keep in a 
statgggtf just proportion. 

Ueav'n that hath plac’d this island to give law, 

To Italance Europe, and her states to awe. Waller. 

3. To counterpoise ; to weigh equal to ; to be equipol- 
lent ; to counteract. f 

The attraction of die glass is balanced , and rendered ineffec- 
tual bVfJthe contrary of the liquor. ‘ . Newton . 

4. To ^regulate an account, by stating it on both 

•ides. r * 

A ’ 10 
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Judging is bafancing&a accoqpt, and determining on which 
side the odds lie. Locke . 

5. TjS, /pay that which is wanting to make the two 
parts of An uccou^equah ^ , 

(^pSnim leave 

To balance the account of Blenheim’s day. Prior. 

Though I am very well satisfied, that it is not in my power 
to balance accounts with my Maker, I am resolved, however, 
to turn all my endeavours that way. Addison , Spectator. 

To Balance, v. n. To hqsitate; to fluctuate between 
equal motives, as a balance plays when charged with 
equal weights. 

Were the satisfaction of lust, and the Joys of heaven, offered 
to any one’s present possesion, he would not balance , or on* in 
the determination of his choice. • \ Locke. 

Since there is nothing that can offend, I see hot *Wiy you 
should balance a moment about printing it. Atlerfmty to Pope. 

Ba LANCEp.-f* )t. s. [Fr. balanceur.\ The person that 
weighs any thing. Cot grave. 

Balancing.* n.s. [from balance .] Equilibrium; 

poise. 

Dost thou know the balancings of the clouds ? Job xxxvii. 16. 

The strange balancings of parties for the safety of the whole. 

Dr. Spenser , Scrm. (1660,) p. 50. 

Ba'l vss Rul^yr\ n. s. [Imlas, Fr. supposed to be an 
Indian term, according to Dr. Johnson. Some 
call it a Turkish ruby. Palsgrave renders it bale, 
and Cotgrave balayf] A kind of ruby. 

B'das* ruby is of a crimson colour, with a cast of purple, and 
seems best to answer the description of the ancients. 

Woodward on Fossils. 

To BalbuVinate. v.n. [from balbutio, "Let.] To 
stammer in speaking. Diet. 

To Bale u'ti ate. v. n. The same with hallucinate. 

• Diet. 

Balco'ny.'J* n.s. [balcon, Fr. bale one, Ital. For- 
merly written balconr in our language. Sax. bale, 
a beam.] A frame of iron, wood, or stone, before 
the window of a room. 

Then pleasure came, who, liking not the fashion. 

Began to make balconies , terraces, 

Till she had weaken'd all by alteration. Herbert. 

Houses of two stories have, many of them, .very large upper 
rooms, which have many double doors in the sides of them, like 
those in our balconies, to open and let in fresh air. 

Terry's Voyage to East India , (1655,) p. 19c. 

To look upon a woman, that passeth by, veiled ; or to look 
up, if any be at a window, or in a balame , is the cause of death 
[in the East] unto many. M. Casauben , of Credulity , #c. p. 291. 

When dirty waters from balconies drop. 

And dext’rous damsels fcwirLthe sprinkling mop. Gay. 

BALD.j*, adj. [bed, W<flsh. Written balled or ballid 
by Chaucer and Wicliflc, which seems to be the 
etymology. See Ball. m Ilis head was balled , 
and shone as any glass,” Prol. 0 . T. 198. i. c. 
smooth as a ball. Wicliffe uses ballid for despoiled 
of hair, Isaiah iii. 1 7. j Cor. xi. 6.] 

1. Wanting hair; despoiled of hair by time or sick- 
ness. 

Neither shall men make themselves bald for them. Jeremiah. 

I find it remarked by Marchetti, that the cause of baldness 
in men is the dryness of the brain, and its shrinking from the 
skull; he having observed, that in bald persons, under the bald 
part, there wu9 a vacuity between the skull and the brain. Hay. 

He should imitate Cccsar, who, because his head was bald, 
covered that defect with laurels. Addison. 

2. Without natural covering. 

Under an oak, whose boughs were moss’d with age. 

And high top bald with dry antiquity. ShaJcspearc. 

3. Without die usual covering. 

He i9 set at the upper end o’ the table; but they stand bald 
before him. Shakspearc. 

'*■ V. 
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4. Unadorned; melegftnt. [ 61 'd Fr. fwftlde, Rob). 

de II.] , *£!?•'■ 

Hobbes, in the preface \o his own bald trsmfUtBNi of the 
Ilias, begins the praise of Homerjlfeerc he should Iwve ended 
it. Dry den, Fab., Prrf. 

And that, though labour’d, line must bald appear, 

That brings ungrateful musick to the ear. Creech 

5. Mean; naked; without dignity; without value; 
bare. 

What should*thc people flo with these bald tribunes ? 

On whom depending, their obedience fails 

To the greater bench. ^ Sknkspeare. 

6. Bald was used by the northern nations, to signify 

the same as audax , bold ; and is still in use. So 
Baldwin, and by inversion Winbald , is bold con- 
quervr; Ethclbald , nobly bolds Eadbald, happily bold ; 
which are of the same import a% Uirascas , 
Tharasymachus , and Thrasybulus , &c. Gibson . 

BA'LDACHrN.’^' n. $. [baltfachino, ltal. haldcchhion , 
old Fr. drap de fil d’or, Lacombe.] A piece of 
architecture, in form of a canopy, supported with 
columns, and serving as a covering to an altar. It 
'properly signifies a rich silk, (Du Cange,) and was a 
canopy carried over the host. Builders Dirt. 

No baldachin o, no doth of state, was there ; the king being 
absent. • S*r T. Herbert, Travels, p. 185. 

Ba / ldeudash.'| v w. s . [Dr. Johnson proposes the 
Sax. bulb, bold 9 and dash ; Dr. Jamieson suggests 
the Icclandick buildup , the prating of fools. But 
the etymology is of laughable origin perhaps. 
Balderdash , in its primary sense, probably sign i fil'd 
(as Mr. Malone has also observed) the frollwor foam 
made by barbers in dashing their balls backwards 
and forwards in hot water; it afterwards seemed to 
denote a mixture of liquours.] Any thing jumbled 
together without judgement; a rude mixture; a 
confused, light, or frothy discourse. 

They would no more live under the yoke of the sea, or have 
their heads washed with his bubbly spuiwc or barbers balder - 
dash. Na'she, Lenten Stuffc , 1599. p. 8. 

It is against my freehold, my inheritance,. 

To drink such balderdash , or bonny-clabber ! 

B.Junson, New Inn, i. 2. 
Mine is such a drench of balderdash. 

Bcauin. and FI. Woman's Prize m 

To BaYderdasii.^ p. a. [from the noun.] To mix 
or adulterate any liqueur* 

W T hcn monarchy began to fy|0ed, 

And treason had a line new nfftnfe ; • 

When Thames was balderdash' d with Tweed, 

And pulpits did like beacons flame. The (leneva Ballad , 1674. 
Ba'ldly. adv. [from bald.] Nakedly ; meanly ; in- 
elegantly. 

Ba'ldmony. n. s. The same with Gentian. 
13 a'ldness.-}~ n . [from bald.'] 

1. The want of hair. 

'Die baldness , thinness, and deformity of their hair, is usually 
supplied by borders and combings. 

Bp.Taylor, Artif. Handsomeness, p. 43. 

2. The loss of hair. 

«. Which happen’d on the skin to light, 

? And tbm corrupting to a wound, 

BpreadiS^prosy and baldness round. Swift. 

3. Meanness of writing ; inelegance. 

Borcle has all the baldness of allusion, and barbarity of ver- 
sification, belonging to Skelton, without his strokes of saflre 
and severity. War ton , Hist, of Eng . Poetry , iii. 74. 

Ba'i/dpatx.# n. 5. [from bald and pate*] A head, 
tihotfl of hair; applied to a friar. % 

yol. 1. 
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Come hither, goodman baldpale; do you know me ? 

Shakspearc, Meat* far Mens. 

Ba'ldpate.#! adp Shorn of hair; without natural 

Ba'ltjpated. J covering. 

Nor with Dubartus bridle up the floods. 

Nor perriwig with snow thtfbafrlpate woods. ' 

* Soame and Dqyden, Art of Poetry* 

You baldpated , lying rascal, you must be flooded, must you ? 

Shakspearc, Mens. for Meas* 

Ba / i.dr ick..’'^'’ n. s* [Of uncertain etymology, 
Dr. Johnson says. It was formerly written baud* 
rick , and signified a bolt of leather, from the old 
Fr. haudricr, derived from the verb battdroycr, to 
dress skins. • V. Lacombe. low Lat. baudrdfus , 
Lat. ball ms*] 

1. A girdle. By some dictionaries it is explained a 
bracelet; but I have not found it in that sense. 

Athwart his breast a baldrick brave he ware, 

That shin’d like twinkling stars, with stones most precious rare. 

Spenser , F.Q. 

A radiant baldrick o’er his shoulders ty’d. 

Sustain’d the sword that glitter’d at his side. Pape. 

2. The zodiack. 


That like the twins of Jove, they seem’d in sight. 

Which deck the baldrick of the heavens bright. Spenser. 

Bale.^ n.s. [ bale, Fr.] 

1 . A bundle or parcel of goods packed up for car- 
riage. 

One hired an ass in the dog-days, to carry certain bales of 
goods to such a town. V Estrange. 

It is part of the bales in which bolica tea was brought over 
from Ciiina. Woodward. 

2. A pair of dice. Obsolete 

It is a false die of the same bale, but not the same cut. 

Ovcrbury, Char cut. sign. Q. 2. 

For exercise of arms a bale of dice. B.Jonsou , New Inn. 

To Bale. p. n. [emhaller , Fr. imballan , ltal.] To 
make up into a bale. 

To Bale. p. a , . A word used by the sailors, who bid 

bale out the water ; that is, lave it out, by way of 
distinction frqjn pumping. Skinner . I believe from 
baffler, Fr. to deliver from hand to hand. 

BALE.-f n.s. [bad, Sax. bale, Dan. bal, bol, Icolandick, 
Cimbr. haul.] Misery; calamity; mischief; poison, 
its genuine meaning. 

She look’d about, and seeing one in mail, 

Armed to point, sought back to turn again ; 

For light she hated as the deadly bale. Spenser, F. Q. i. i. ih. 


Spenser, T. '«?- 


Spenser. 

JWilUhi. 


Ba'leful.^ adj. [Sax. bealopull.J 

1. Full of misery; full of grief; sorrowful j sad; 

woful. . 4 

Ah ! luckless babe, born under cruel star, 

And in dead parents baleful ashes bred. 

But when 1 feel the hitter baleful smart, 

Which her fair eyes un wares do work in me, 

I think that I a new Pandora see. 

Bound he throw's his baleful eyes, 

That witness’d huge affliction and dismay. 

Mix’d with obdurate pride and stedfast hate. 

2 . Full of mischief; destruetpe; poisonous, ^ See 

Bale. ^ 

But when he saw his tlirc.u’ning was but vain, 

He turn’d about, and search’d his baleful books agism. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

Boiling cholcr chokes, 

By sight of these, our baleful enemies. 

Unseen, unfelt, the fiery serpent skims. 

Betwixt her linen and her naked limbs; 

His baleful l>reuth inspiring, jjUhf jjfidcs. 

Ilapnylcrnc, whose most Wolcsomc air 
Poisonr envenom’d spiders, and forbids 
The baleful toad, and vipers from her shore; 

r p 


Shukspeare 


¥ 


Dryden. 


Philips. 
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Ba'lkf u.ly. ath\ [from baleful.'] Sorrowfully; mis- 
chievously* 

Ba'listek.* n. s. [Lnt. bnlistn , F t. balestr.] A cross- 
bow. See Aiicuballst. 

A spindle full of raw thrgqd, to make a fal&c string Tor the 
king’s ballsier or cross* bow. * Blount' .\ Tenures, )). 92. 

Balk. w. |$a/£, Dutch and Germ, bale, Sax.] 
A great beam, such as is used in building ; a rafter 
over an outhouse or liar 11. 

BALK.'}' n. s, [derived by Skinner from valicarr , 
Ital. to pass over. It is the Welsh bale , the Sax, 
bale, and the Su. Goth, balk.'] 

1. A ridge of land left unploughed Between the fur- 
rows, or at the end of the field; land over which the 
plough slips without tuipiug it up : figuratively, 
any thing over-passed untouched. 

Doles and mark , which of ancient time were laid for the 
division of nit res and bains in the fields, to bring the owners to 
their righr. Ilomilu*, ii. 2.55. 

The mad stccle about doth fiercely fly. 

Not sparing wight, lie leaving any notice. 

Blit making way for death at large to vvalke. 

Spenset, F.Q. vi.xi. ifi. 

2 . A disappointment. 

There cannot he a greater balk to the tempter, nor a more 
effectual defeat to all his temptations., Soul It, Serna \i. t ui. 

To Balk.'}' i\ a . [See the noun.] 

1. To disappoint ; to frustrate; to elude. 

Another thing in the grammar schools 1 see no use of, unless 
it be to balk young lads in Icannig languages. Locke. 

Every one has a desire to keep up the vigour of In's faculties, 
and not to balk his understanding by what is too land for it. 

Locke. 

But one may balk this good intent. 

And take things otherwise than meant. Prior. 

The prices must have been high ; for a people so rich would 
not balk tliei r fancy. A rtmthnal. 

Balk'd of iiis prev, the yelling monster flies, 

And fills the city with his hideous cries Pope. 

Is there a variance? enter bur his door, 

Balk'd are the courts, and contest is no mofe. Pope. 

2 . To miss any tiling; to leave untouched. 

Who can believe, that we could so bulk the substance, and 
name that onlv, which in comparison is but an appendix there- 
to. IWede, Apostasy of the Latte 1 J'inics 1 P.2. 

He [St. John] bulbed not one of Herod’s yin*, but re- 
proved him of all the evils that he had done. 

Bp. Halt, Worts, ii. 116. 

They were somewhat perplexed by espving the French em- 
htissudor, with the king’s ‘ and other attending him; 
which made them baulk the beaten road, and teach post- 
hackneys to leap hedges. Sir II. Wotlon , Brin. Ik 2ij- 

By grisly Pluto lie doth swear, • 

He rent his clothes, and tore his hair; 

And as he runneth here and there, 

An acorn cup lie greet eth ; 

Which soon he taketh by the stalk. 

About his head he lets it walk, 

Nor doth he any creature balk, 

Jint la) son all Jie rneeteth. Drayton, Xi/nphid. 

3. To omit, or refuse anything. • 

TJbb was looked for atiyour hand, and this was ballet. 

Shakspeare , Tw. A light. 

1 shall balk this theme. Bp. Hall, Bern. p. 2.4.3. 

4. To heap, as on a ridge. This, or something like 
this, seems to be intended here. 

Ten thousand bold Scot-., three and twenty knights, 

Balk'd in their ow n blood, did Sir Walter sec 
On Holmedon’s plains. Shahpearci K. Hen. IV. P. I. 

To Balk.J^ y. n. [Twice u^d by Spenser, with arbi- 
trary meanings.] * 

1. Jo turn aside. * 
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( When as the ape him heard so much to talke 
Of lahour, that did from his liking bailee, 
lie would have slipt the collar handsomely. 

r - Mother Hubbard's Talc, v. 268. 

2. To deal in cross p^fposes ; to speak differeiitiy.from 
the intention. 

But to occasion him to further talke, 

To feed her humor with his pleasing style. 

Her list in s try full tenues with him to bnlkc. 

And thus replydc. 1 Spenser, F. Q. in. ii. 12. 

Ba'lkeiis. 11. s. [In fishery.] Men who stand on a 
clilli or high place on the shore, and give a sign to 
the men in the fishing-boats, which way the passage 
or shole of herrings is. , Cowl. 

The pilchards arc pursued by a bigger fish, called a pfusher, 
who leapcth above water, and bewrayctli them to the bulker. 

* # Carciv, Survey of Corn trail. 

Ball. n. s. [ hoi , Dan. bol, Dutch.] 

Hal, diminutively Bcliji, the sun, or Apollo of 
the Celtic, was called by the ancient Gauls, dbellio. 
VY hatever was round, and in particular the head, 
was called by the ancients either Hal, or Bel, and 
likewise Hoi and Hiil. Among the modern 
Persians, the head is called Holts and the Flemings 
still call the head Hoilr. Ii cXo; is the head or 
poll, atid '/roteTv, is to turn. •IVio; likewise signi- 
fies a round ball, whence bowl, and bell, and ball, 
which the Welsh term bcl. By the Scotch also tin* 
head is named bJicl ; whence the English bill is 
derived, signifying the beak of a bird. Figuratively, 
the Phrygians and Thurians, by paM > w understood 
a king. Hence also, in the Syriack dialects, j 3 aaA, 
j 3 n>, and likewise | 3 wA, signifies lord, and by this 
name also the sun ; and, in some dialects, "Ha and 
’IA, whence HAif, and ll^/or, lWc*, and fin* ior. and 
also in the Ccilick diminutive way of expression, 

* K? c: 0;, Tbivos, and BiA tvoc, signified the sun; and 
S«Aim, IWw, and Bexl^r, the moon. Among the 
Teuton icks, hoi and hvil have the same meaning; 
whence the adjective holig, or hvilig , is derived, and 
signifies divine or holy ; and the aspiration being 
changed into s, the 1 tomans form their Sul. Baxter. 

1. Any thing made in a round form, or approaching 
to round. 

Worms with many feet, round themselves into balls mnler 
logs of timber, but not iu the timber. Baron . 

Nor arms they wear, nor Svfigprds and bucklers wield, 

But whirl fr 5 m leathern strings huge balls of lead. Drydcn. 

Like a ball of snow tumbling down a hill, he gathered 
strength as he passed. Howe ! . 

Still un ripen'd in the dewy mines. 

Within the ball a trembling water shines, 

That through the crystal darts. Addison . 

Such of tho^e corpuscles as happened to combine into one 
mass, formed the inetallick and mineral balls or nodules, 
which we find. Wooihvut d. 

2. A round thing to play with, either with the hand 
or foot, or a racket. 

Balls to the stars, and thralls to fortune’s reign, 

Turn’d from themselves, infected with their cage, 

Where death is fear’d, and life is held with pain. Sidney, 

Those I have seen play at ball, grow extremely earnest whd 
should have the ball. Sidney • 

3. A small round thing, with some particular mark, 

* ]>y which votes arc given, or lots cast. 

Let lots decide it. 

Tor cv’ry number’d captive put a ball 
into an urn ; three only black be there, 

The recall white, are safe. 


Drydcn. 
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Minos, the strict inquisitor, appears ; ^ 

Round in his urn the Mended balls he rowls ; , , 

Absolves the just, and dooms the ggilty souls. - * Drjfden. 

4. A globe ; as, the kail of th&cartli. 

JuHus and Antony, those lords 

Low at h(*r feet present the conquer'd ball . Granville . 

Ye gods, what justice rules the ball? 

Freedom and arts together tail. Pope . 

5. A globe burnc as an ensign of sovereignty. 

Hear the trendy of a yoyng man, that hv right ought to 
hold the ball of a kingdom; but, by fortune, is made himself a 
ball, tossed from misery to misery, from place to place. Bacon. 

6 . Any part of the body that approaches to round- 
ness ; as the lower and swelling part of the thumb, 
thc iipjde of the eve. « 

Be subject to no sight but mine; invisible 
To every eye ball else. Shakspeare. 

To make a stern countenance, let your browtbeud so, that 
it may almost touch the ball of the eye. Pcacham . 

7. The skin spread over a hollow piece of wood, 
stuffed with hair or wool, which the printers dip in 
ink, to spread it on the letters. 

Bali., n. s. [ bal , Fr. from ball car, low Lat. from 
flxA^siv, to dance.] An entertainment of dancing, 
at which the preparations are made af the expence 
of some particular person. 

If golden sconces lui^g not on the walls, • 

To light the costly suppers and the balls. Drydcn. 

He would make no extraordinary figure at a ball ; but I can 
assure the ladies, for their consolation, that lie ha&twrit better 
verses on the sc \ than any man. Swift. 

BaYead. n. s. [baladc, Fr.] A song. 

Ballad once signified a solemn and sacred song, as well as 
trivial, when Solomon's Song was called the ballad of ballads ; 
but now it is applied to nothing but trifling verse. • Watts. 

An* 1 have not ballads made on you all, and sung to filthy 
tunes may a cup of sack he my poison. Shakspeare. 

Like the sweet ballad , this amusing la} 

Too long detains the lover on his way. ( lay. 

Jo Ba'u.ue v. a. [from the noun.] To make or 
sing ballads. 

o 

Saucy lietors 

Will catch at us Jike strumpets, and scull'd rhiniers 

Ballad us out o' tune. , Shakspcm c. 

Jo BaYeau.# x\ 7 i. [from the noun.] To write 
ballads. 

A winning balladu iff lover. B. Jonsan , J fast/ ties. 

These envious libellers ballad against them. Domic , Pur. c, 

BaYead-m \keu.# V. s. [from ballad and make .] lie 
who writes a ballad. 

Such a deal of wonder is httiken out within this hour, that 
ballad-makers cannot be able to Express it. # 

Shakspeare , Wint. Tafr. 

BaYead-monger.^ it. s. [from ballad and monger."] 
A trader in ballads; a singer of ballads. 

I hail rather he a kitten, and cry — mew. 

Than one of these same metre ballad-mongers. 

Shakspeare , Hen. IV. p. t. 

BaYead-singer. n. s. [from ballad and sing.'] One 
whose employment is to sing ballads in the streets. 

No sooner 'gan he raise his tuneful song, 

But lads and lasses round about him throng. 

Not ballad-singer % plac'd above the crowd, 

Sings, with a note so shrilling, sweet and loud. G<*y. 

BaYlad-style.# 11. av [from ballad a nd style."] The 
air or ntonner of aJballad. 

Tfcte familiarity which doctor Millcs assigns to the ballad '* 
style. Warton, Rowley Enq . p. 46. 

BaYead^htne.# tu $. [from ballad and tune.] Th? 1 
tune of a ballad. 

.fjjp each of the toyal [French] family, and the principal 
nobility of the court, a psalm [of Clement Marot’s verson] was 
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choson, and fitted to the ballad-tune Vhich each liked best. 

War ton 9 s Hist, of Eng. Poetry%jp. 1 6.1. 

BaYead-wiuter.^ n. s. [from ballad and write.] A 
composer of ballads. 

Thomas Drloney, a famous ballad-writer of those times, 
mentioned by Kemp, one of the original ac tors in Shafcspeare’s 
plays. Wart on, Hist, of Eng. Poetry , hi. 4.^0- 

BaYeader.# 11. s. [old Fr. baladeur . j A maker or 
singer of ballads. 

Poor verbal quins, outworn by serving-men, tapsters, and 
milk-maids; even laid aside by baUndcrs. 

Oeerbnry's Character , sign. G. 4. 

BaYlai>rv.* //. s. [from ballad.] 'flic subject or style 
of ballads. . 

Stay, till the abortive and ex temporal din 
Of balladry were understood a sin. B. Jon son, Masques. 

To see thisjbutterfly, 

Thi* wind} bubble, task my balladry! Marston's Sc. of Fill. ii. 6. 

To biing the gravity and seriousness of that sort of musick 
| Italian) into vogue and reputation among our countrymen, 
v\ hose humour it i.» time now should begin to lose tlic levity 
and baVndry of our neighbours. Purcell's Anthems , Pref. 

To BaYi. yrag.^ v.a. A ludicrous and low word, pur- 
porting to overpower by word or act; to bully; to 
threaten. It is still used in the North, and pro- 
nounced bullyrag. 9 

On Minden's plains, ye meek Mounseers ! 

Remember Kingsley's grenadiers. 

You vainly thought to but l a rug us 
With your fine squadron oil' Cape Logon. 

Wart on, Newsman's Verse?. 

BaYlast. n. s. [ball a sic, Dutch.] 

1. Something ])iit at the bottom of the ship to keep it 
steady to the center of gravity. 

There must be middle counscllei » to keep things steady ; 
for, without that ballast , the ship will mill too much. Paeon. 

As for thi’ ascent of a submarine vessel, this may he »M-dy 
contrived, if there he some great weight at the bottom of the 
ship, being part of its ballast; which, by sonic cord within, 
may be loosened from it. Wilkins. 

As when empty barks or billows float. 

With sandy ballast sailors trim the boar ; 

So bets bear gra\ ji stones, whose poising weight 

Steers through the whistling winds their steady flight. Drydcn , 

2. That which is used to make any thing steady. 

Those men have not ballast enough of humility and fear. 

Hammond's Sermons , p. 612. 
Why should he sink where nothing seem’d to press? 

Hi* lading little, and his ballast less. Swift . 

To Ba 7 least. * 1 " v. a . [from the noun. Originally 
bal lass, and the participle ballast , i. e. ballasted.] 

1. To put weight at the bottom of a ship, in order 
to keepjicr steady. 

If this be so ballasted , as to be of equal weight with the like 
magnitude of water, it will he moveable. II titan*. 

2 . To keep any thing steady. 

That man that would he hoising sail in the^e deeps ot 
scripture, had need he well ballast and well tackled. 

Bp. Hall, Casr* ,f ( 'onset cnee. 
'Tis Charih must ballast the heart. Hammond s Su m. p. 611, 
Whilst tlmf to ballast love, I thought. 

And so more steddily t’ have gone, # 

I saw, I had Ju\e\ pinnace overfraught. Donne . 

Now you have given me virtue tm m\ guide, 

And with true honour ballasted my pride. ■ Drydcn. 

BaYeatkd.* part. adj. from ballare , I till, whence 
ballata.] Sung in a ballad. 

I make but repetition 
Of what is ordinary and liyalto talk, 

And balloted , and would be plaid,;*)’ the stajje 
But that vice many times finds^uch loud friends, j 
That pr^|chers are charm’d silent. 

Webster's Vittorio, Corombonet. 
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Ba'IAATBY.# n. s. [Ital. ballata, from taltare .] A 

jiff* » song. 

The ballatry and the gamut of every municipal fuller. 

y. Milton, Areopagitica. 

BALU/T.'f' ft, s. [battette, Fr.] A (lance in which 
some history is represented. 

The title of ballet was fabo] often applied to poems of con- 
siderable length. Warton, Hist. of Eng. Poetry , iii. 413. 

Ba / lliaiids.‘t n. s. [from ball ana yard, or stick to 
push it with. A play at which a ball is driven by 
the end of a stick ; now corruptly called billiards , 
Dr. Johnson says. But billiards is not a corruption, 
being the Fr. billard , from bille, the term for the 
" ball used in playing.] 

With dice, with cards, with halliards, far unfit, 

With shuttlecocks mbseeming manly wit. Spenser . 

JIa'llister. Sec Baluster. 

BAJ.LVN . f y ailon Fn -| 

Balloon. j 

1. A large round short-nccked vessel used in chy- 


mistry. •] 

2. [In architecture.] A ball or globe placed on the 
top of a pillar. 

3. [In fireworks.] A ball of pasteboard, stuffed with 
combustible matter, which, when fired, mounts to 
a considerable height in tho air, and then bursts 
into bright sparks of fire, resembling stars. 

4. [ In aerology*] A hollow vessel of silk, which is 
filled with inflamnuible air, and ascends with con* 


sidcrablc weight annexed to it into the atmosphere. 
It is of recent usagp ; but there have not been 
wanting, of late years, several navigators in these 
frail barks. By the following citation it looks as if 
the existence of such a machine had been known 


150 years since. 

Like baUooncs full of wind, the more they are pressed down, 
the higher they rise. Hewyt's Sermons, ( 1 6 y 8 .) p. 1 1 5 . 

5. A game at play ; the wind-ball, as Minshcu calls 
it, to play withal. • 

Foot-hall, balloon, quintance, &c. which are the common 
recreations of the country folks. Burton , Anal, of Mel. p. 266. 

BA'LLOT. n. s. [ ballote . , Fr.] 

1. A little ball or ticket used in giving votes, being 
put privately into a box or urn. 

2. The act of voting by ballot. 

To Ba'lLOT. r. n, [ballot er, Fr.] To choose by 
ballot, that is, by putting little balls or tickets, with 
particular marks, privately in a box ; by counting 
. vtfhich it is known what is the result of the poll, 
without any discovery by whom each vote was 
given. 

None of the competitors arriving to ft sufficient number of 
balls, they fell to ballot some others. Wot ton, Rem. p. 262. 

Giving their votes by balloting , they lie under no awe. Swift. 
Ballota'tion. Um s. [from ballot .] The act of voting 

by ballot. , 

The election of the duke of Venice is one of the most 
intricate and curious f fonns in the world, consisting of ten 
several hallotations • Wot ton, Rem . p. 460. 

BALM. n. s. [bourne, Fr. baUamum , Lat.] 

-I. The sap or juice of a shrub, remarkably odo- 
riferous. 

Balm trickles throe ch the bleeding veins , 

Of happy shrubs, in Idumean plains. , Drydcn . c 

2. Any, valuable or fragrant ointment^ < 

^TSJSnlnec is filled, thy sedptro wrung fbblil -1 
, THy fialm wash’d off* wherewith thou wast 

ij \pcate. 
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3I Any thing that sooths or mitigates pain. 

You were conducted to a gentle bath, - > ■ 

And balms apply’d to you. Shakspeare, 

Your praise’s argument* balm of you* age ; ? , 

Dearest and best. r .?; Sbptkfpearc. 

A tender smile, our sorrow’s only balm. % 1 +oung. 

Balm. 1 n. s . [melissa, Lat.] The name of a 
Balm Mint . 3 plant. 

The species are, 1. Garden balm . 2. Garden 

bairn, with yellow varicglited flowefs. 3. Stinking 
Roman balm, with softer hairy leaves. Miller 
Balm of Gilead . 

1. The juice drawn from the balsam tree, by making 

incisions in its bark. Jts colour is first whiiie, .soon 
after green ; but wlien it comes to be old*.' it is of 
the.colour of honey. The smell of it is agreeable, 
and verjf penetrating; the taste of it bitter, sharp 
and astringent. As little issues from the plant by 
incision, the balm sold by the merchants, is made 
of the wood and green branches of the tree, dis- 
tilled by fire, which is generally adulterated with 
turpentine. Caluiet . 

It seems te me, that the zori of Gilend, which we render 
in our hible by the word balm, was not the same with the 
balsam of Mecca, but only a better sort ,of turpentine, then in 
use for«thc cure of wounds and other diseases. 

Prideaux , Connections . 

2. A plant remarkable for the strong balsamick scent, 

which’its leaves emit, upon being bruised ; whence 
some have supposed, erroneously, that the balm of' 
Gilead, was taken from this plant. Miller . 

To Balm, v. a . [from balm.'] 

1. Tor anoint with balm; or with any thing medicinal. 

Balm his foul head with warm distilled waters. 

And burn sweet wood. 

2 . To sooth; to mitigate; to assuage. 

Opnrcst nature sleeps : 

This rest might yet nave balm'd thy senses. 

Ba'lmy. adj. [from balm.] 

1. Having the qualities of balm. 

Soft on the flow’iy herb I found me laid. 

In balmy sweat ; which with his beams the sun 
Soon dry’d. 

2. Producing balm.' 

Let India boast her groves, nor envy we 

The weeping amber, and the balmy tree. 

3. Soothing; soft; mild. 

Come, Dcsdemona, *txs the soldiers’ life 
To have their balmy slumbers wak’d with strife. Shakspeare. 

Such visions hourly pass^fore my sight. 

Which from my eyes their balmy slumbers fright. Dry den. 

4. Fragrant; odoriferous. 

Those rich perfhmes which, from the happy shore, 

The winds upon their balmy wings convey’d. 

Whose guilty sweetness first the world betray’d. Drydcn. 

First Lotus to the rising morn is sent, 

The regions of the balmy continent. Drydcn. 

5. Mitigating; assuasive. 

Oh balmy breath, that doth almost persuade 
Justice to break her sword ! Shakspeare. 

Ba'lneal.# adj, [from balneum, Lat.] Belonging 
to a both. 

The fermenting, gentle temper of generative heat that goes 
to the production of the said minerals, doth impart and 
. actually communicate this balneal virtue and medicinal heat to 
these waters. HewelPs Letters, i. vi. 35. 

Ba'lnearx. n. s . [btdnearium, Lat.] A bathing-room. 
0 The balnearies, and bathing* places, he exposeth unto the 
. summer setting. Brown, V ulg. Err. 

I? Balnea'tickn. Hr *. ,£from balneum, Lat. a bath.] The 
oct#fbatbii)g. 


Shakspeare. 
Shakspeare . 

Milton* 

Pope. 
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As the heed may be disturbed by the skin, it may the 
way be relieved, as is observable in balneation*, and tbmenta- 
tions of that part. .J* Broum t Futg. Err. 

BA'LNEkTOHY. adj. rbdtrieariii9f\Lat'] Belonging to 
a M* or stove. & 

BALNEUM.^ 7 i. s. [Lat.] A word often used in 
chymistry ; generally meaning a vessel filled with 
water, sand, or the like, in which another vessel, 
called the cucurbit * , containing any matter^ be 
distilled, and requiring a more gentle heat tlmiS the 
naked fire, is placed. See Bath and Cucurbite. 

I nm unwilling to affront this atheist so much, as to suppose 
him to believe, that the first organical body might possibly be 
efifecCdd jd some fluid portion of matter, while its heterogeneous 
partlVete jumbled and confounded together by a storm, or 
nurricaifie' or earthquake. To be sure, he will rather have the 
primitive man to be produced by a long process in a "kind of 
digesting balneum , where all the heavier lees may have time to 
subside, and a due equilibrium be maintained, not disturbed bv 
any such rude and violent shocks, that would ruffle and break 
all the little stamiua of the embryon, if it were a making be- 
fore. Unit ley, Serm . p. 1 3 3 . 

BaLotade. n. s. The leap of an horse, so that when 
, his fore-feet are in the air, lie shows nothing but 
the shoes of his hinder-feet, without yerking out. 
A balotade differs from a capriole ; for when a horse 
works at caprioles, lie yerks out his hinder legs with 
all his force. Furrier's Diet . 

BA'LSAM. 71. s. [ bahamum , Lat.] Ointment ; un- 
guent; an unctuous application thicker than oil, 
and softer than salve. 

Christ's blood our balsam ; if that cure us here, 

I lim, when our judge, we shall not find severe. Denham. 

BaLsam Apple, [inomordica, Lat.] An annual Indian 
plant. 

BaLsam Tree. 

This is a shrub which scarce grows taller than 
the pomegranate tree ; the blossoms are like small 
stars, very fragrant; whence spring out little 
pointed pods, inclosing a fruit dike an almond, 
called carpobalsamum, as the wp|)d' is called xylo- 
balsamum, and the juice opobaTsamum. Calmet . 

Balsama'tion.* n. s. [from bulstm .] That which 
has the qualities of balsam. 

Mr. Ilooke produced a paper, which he had received from 
• Mr. Haak, being an account of the several things affirmed to he 
performed by Dr. Elsholt of Berlin ; which paper was read. It 
contained an account of, 1. Hfc universal bahamailon . a. His 
great vine and wine cure in five particulars, ike. 

Hist, of the Royal Society , iv. 109. 
Balsa / mical .*|0 adj. [from balsam, and Fr. balsa- 
Balsa'mick. 5 Clique . ] Having the qualities of 

balsam; unctuous; mitigating; soft; mild; oily. 

' Tf there be a wound in my leg, the vital energy of my soul 
thrusts out the tudsamical humour of my blood to lieul it. Hale. 

The aliment of such as have fresh wounds ought to be such 
ns keeps the humours from putrefkction, and renders them oily 
and batsamick. Ar but knot . 

Balsa'mick.# ft. s . That which has the qualities of 
balsam. ' 

It is — good against too great a, fluidity m a halt much, and' 
good against viscidity as a soap. Bp. JBetkeleifs Siris , $ 60. 

BaLsam-sweatino.* part . flrijf. tfrom balsam and 
sweat."] That which yields balsam. 

' There is no need at all, 

That the balsam-sweating bough 
So coyly should let fell 

Her med’cinaWe tears. Crash**? $ Poems* p. 3. 

Ba'litStbr, f- si. s . : [ According to Da Cange, from* 
balaustrium , low Ldt. a bathing place, DrWohnson 
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says. But it is rather from bale%triera+ a ItaI. a 
spike-hole, or loop-hole, to shoot out at; the in- 
tervals between balusters being? similar to ^loop- 
holes. Mr. Malone agrees witfrme in Cbis ety- 
mology. Baluster is sometimes corruptly written 
banister .] A small column or pilaster from an inch 
and three quarters to four inches square or diameter. 
Their dimensions and forms arc various ; they are 
frequently adorned with mouldings; they arc placed 
with rails on stairs, and in the fronts of galleries in 
churches. 

This should first have been planched over, and railed about 
with balusters. • Carcw. 

Balustered,# part, adj . [from baluster .] Having 
balusters. 

Here it a vista, there the doors unfold, 

Balconies here are balustred with gold. 

Sir IV. Soame's and Dry den* s Art of Poetry. 

There is a black marble ballastred [balustred] over his bddy. 

A. Wood, Fasti Oxon, i. 240. „ 

Balustrade. n. s. [from baluster.] An assemblage 
of one or more rows of little turned pillars, called 
balusters, fixed upon a terras, or the top of a build- 
ing, for separating one part from anotHer. 

The terraces and balustrades , built along the river, are now 
overgrown with roses. • Swinburne's Trav. through Spain , L. 38. 

Bam, Beam, being initials in the name of any place, 
usually imply it to have been woody; from the 
Saxon beam, which we use in the same sense to 
this day. Gibson. 

Ba'mboo.^* n. s . An Indian^ plant of the reed kind. 
It lias several shoots, much larger than our ordi- 
nary reeds, which are knotty, and separated from 
space to space by joints. The bajnboo is much 
larger than the sugar-cane. 

They raise their houses upon arches or posts of bantioos that 
be large reeds. Sir T. Herberts Travels , p. 360. 

To BAMBO'OZLE.^ v. a . [a cant word not used 
in pure or in Vrave writings, from the low word 
bam, a cheat, Canting Diet.] To deceive; to im- 
pose upon ; to confound. 

After Nick hod bamboozled about the money, John called 
for counters. Arbuthnat. 

All the people upon earth, excepting those two or three 
worthy gentlemen, are imposed upon, cheated, bubbled, abused, 
bamboozled. 1 Addison, Drummer, i. j. 

Bambo'ozler. n. s. [from bamboozle.] A tricking 
fellow ; a cheat. 

There jure a set of fellows they call banterers and bambooz- 
lers, that play such tricks. Arbuthnot . 

BAN. n. s. [ban, Teut. a publick proclamation, as of 
proscription, interdiction, excommunication, pub- 
lick sale.] 

1. Publick notice given of any thing, whereby any 
thing is publickly commanded or forbidden. This 
word we • use especially in the publishing matri- 
monial contracts in the church, before marriage, to 
the end that if any man can say against the in- 
tention of the parties, cither in respect of kindred 
or otherwise, they may take their exception in time. 
And, in the canon law, banna stmt proclamations 
sponst sponste in ecclesii$ % fieri solitee . Cancel. 

I bar it in the interest of my wife ; 

Tis she is subcontracted to that lord* <v ' , 

Audi her basbtod contradict yobr&mt. iButhspeare. 

Todpuvfcer neck into the bans. Hmtibras. 

a. A curse ; excommunication. 

it 
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Thou mi v hire rank of midniglifwqeilii collected, ** 

With Hecate's ban fluice blasted, thrice infected. Hamlet. 

A great oversight it was* of Si. Pqpe^, that he did not accursc 
\'cro, wherelw thoAope might have not all ; vet what need of 
such a ban, dnee mar Vincent could tell At abalipa, that king- 
doms? were the pope’s. Ralegh. 

3. Interdiction. 

Bold deed to e\o 

The sacred fruit, sacred to abstinence, 

Much more to taste it, under ban to touch. Milton. 

4. Ban of the Empire ; a puhlick censure by which 
the privileges of any Gemini) prince arc suspended. 

lie proceeded far bv treaty, that he was proifefed to lia\e 
the iiuptTi.il ban taken off Altupinu*, upon submission. Ifnwrl. 

To Bax.'}' r.a. [btinncn 9 l)\\l. to cm sc, abannan, Sax. 
to dni(K( tc>\ 1 To curst* ; to execrate. 

Shall we tliii.k that it baneth the work which they leave he- 
hind them, or laketh away the use thereof ' II >uirr. 
It i-. uncertain whether this word, in the foiv- 

f oing sense, is to lie deduced from ban 9 to curse, or 
7 //r, to poison. 

In thy closet pent up, rue my diarne 
And ban our onrmie-, both mine and thine. Shah* pea rr. * 

Before these Moors went a Numidiau priest, bellowin'/ out 
charm*, and easting scrnwls of paper on each bide, wherein In- 
curv'd and Unwed the Christian*. K nolle a. 

To Ban. # v.n. To curse. 

With that all mad and furious he grow, 
fake a fell imiitiffe through enraging heat, 

And curst, and ban**!, and blasphemies forth threw 
Against his gods, and lire to them did threat 

Spenser, F. Q. \. \i. 12. 

Banana Tree. A spmes of plantain. 

BAND. T n. s. [bendty Dutch; hand, $ ax. bandi , 
Goth. Inin, Cell, a f ye. ] 

1. A tye; a bandage; that by which one thing is 
joined to another. 

You shall find the band, that seems to tie their liienddiip 
together, Avill be the veri strangler of their amity . Shaksprarr. 

2 . A chain by which any animal is kept in restraint. 
This is now usually spelt, less properly, bond. 

So wild a beast, so tame y taught, to lie. 

And buxom to his bands, i ; joy to see. 

^ Sprn.u M. Hnbberd's Tale. 

Since you deny him entrance, ho dem intis 
His wife, whom cruelly von holt! in bands. Drydrn. 

3. Any means of union or connexion between persons. 

Here’s eight that must take hands, 

To join in 1 1) men’s bands. Shales pear e. 

4* Something worn about the* neck ; a neckcloth. It 
h now restrained to wlmt is worn by clergymen, 
lawyers, and students in colleges. 

For his mind I do not care, 

That’s a toy that I could spare: 

Let his title be but great. 

His deaths rich, and band sit neat. U. Joiuon. 

Little plain hand*, which they liked not, because the Jesuits 
wore such. Up. Tat/lor, Art if. Handsomeness, p. 119. 

He took his lodging at the mansion-house of a taylor’s 
widow, who washes and can clear-starch his bands . Addison. 

5. Any thing bound round another. 

In old statues of stone in cellars, the fortf of them being 
bound with leaden bands, it appeared that the lead did swell. 

Bacon . 

6. In architecture. Any flat low member or mould- 
ing, called also fascia, face, or plinth. 

7. A company of soldiers; as, the Train bands . [Ital. 
bapda , Fr. bande.] 

And, good mv lord of Somerset, unite 
Yaiir troops of horsemen with his bands of foot. Shakspenrc. 

3 . A cognpauy of persons joined together in any com- 
mon design, or profession ; as a band of nm$ick. 

we happy few, we band of brothers. Snalctpearc. 

1 $ 
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^ The queen in white array before her band. 

Saluting took her rival by.^he handi V* Drydert* 

On a sudden, met bought this bclcct band sprang forward* 
with a resolution to climb the ascent, and foUowTtnc call of 
that heavenly imisick. s v 1 ; ,y Taller. 

Strait the three band* prepare in arms to join, ?•' ‘ 

Each band the number of the sacred Nine. •* Pope. 

To Band.T r. a . [from band.'] 

1. To unite together into one body or troop. 

The bishop, and the duke of Glo’ster’s pien, 

Have fill'd their pockets full of pebble stones, 

And banding t liemseh c* in contrary parts. 

Do pelt at one another’s pates. Shakspcare . 

Sonic of the boys handed themselves as for the major, ami 
others for the king, who, after six days skirmishing* at last made 
a composition, and departed. , Carrw. 

They to live exempt 

Kroyi HcaVn’s high jurisdiction, in new' league 

Banded against his throne. Milton 

2. To bind over with a band. 

And by his mother stood an infant lover, 

"With wings unfledg’d, his eyes were banded over. Dry den. 

3. [lu heraldry.] Any thing tied round with n band 
of a different colour from the charge, is said to lx; 
banded ; as, a sheaf of arrows argent, banded azure. 

4. To driver away ; to banish. [Ital. bandire .] 

Sweet love such lewdness bands from his fair company. 

r Spenser, F. Q. iii. ii. 4 t. 

To Band.# v. n. To associate: to unite. 

With thorn great Abhtir also bands, A 

And doth confirm the knot. Milton, Psalm lxxxiii, 29. 

Bands of a Saddle , are two pieces of iron nailed upon 
the bows of the saddle, to hold the bows in the 
right situation. 

Ba'ni>,ac;i:. n. s. [bandage, Fr.] 

1. Something bound over another. 

Zeal too had a place among the rest, with i\ bandage o\. r 
her ejes; though one would not have expected to have seen 
her represented in snow. Addison. 

Cords were fastened by hooks to my bandages , which the 
workmen had girt round my neck. Gulliver. 

i . It is used, in surgery, for the fillet or roller wrapped 
over a wounded member; and, sometimes, for the; 
act or practice ofrapplying bandages. 

Ba'ndkox. n. s. [from band and box.] A slight box 
used for bands and other things of small weight. 

My friends are surprised to find two bandboxes among my 
books, till I let them see that they are lined with deep eru- 
dition. ' Addison 

With empty bandbox she delights to range, 

And feigns a distant errand from the ’Change. G ay, Trivia . 

Ba'ni>ei.et.+ n. s. [ bandelet , Fr. in architecture.] 
Any little band, flat moulding, or fillet. 

The longer he wore the diadem, the bandelet still became 
more tight and irksome. Orrery on Swift , p.8o. 

Ba'nder.# n. s. [from band.] He who unites with 
others. 

Yorke and his handers proudly pmued ill 
To challenge the crown by title ol right, 

Beginning with law and ending with might. 

Mir. for Mag. p. 354. 

Ba'ndit.^ v.s. [bandito, Ital.] A mau outlawed. 

No savage fierce, bandit , or mountaineer, 

Will dare to soil her virgin purity. t . Milton. 

Just as much fidelity might be expected from them in a com- 
mon cause, as there ib amongst a troop of honest murdering 
and ravishing bandits . Dryden, Post . to Hist . of the League. 

No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 

No cavern’d hermit, rests self satisfy'd. Pope. 

Landi'tto.^ 7i. s. in the plural banditti. [ bandito, 
Ital.] A man outlawed, or a robber. 

A Homan sworder, and bandilto slave, * 

Murder’d sweet Tully. Shnkspeare, Hen. VI. P. II. 
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There we find the hply mag in a great strait of affliction ;! 
wandering Mke an exile Qf haMito in the wilderness of JSpge<|i. 

: j > yAbp% Sane roj^y Serrft. p. 123. 

Banditti saints disturbing distant lands. 

/Thomson, Liberty, P. 4. 
Whether Mr. Bayle be sufficicntl/s justified in .calling this 
company! a troop of banditti , that is, ruffians, robbers, and 
murderers, — the candid reader will judge for himself 

Del any, Life of David , i. 1 2 . 
Ba' ndoci.^J** //. s. [from ban or band, and dog. The 
original of thil word is tery doubtful. Cuius ,J)e 

Canibus Britannicis , derives it from band, tliat is, a 
dog chained up. Skinner inclines to deduce it from 
bona, a murderer. May it not # come from ban, a 
curse, as we say a curst cur* or rather from bound , 
swelled' or large, a Danish word ; from whence, in 
some counties they call a great nut a ban-nut. » To 
these remarks of Dr. Johnson it must Re added, 
that several of our old dictionaries rentier this word 
in Latin, cants eaten arias; or cutenatus, i. t\ a dog 
chained; and that several of our elder authors 
write it hand-dog. iluloct, in his Dictionary, gives 
it Jjond-dog. It may be safely concluded, therefore, 
that bandog is merely a corruption of band-dog. 
Noe Minsheu, Bullokar, Bp. 1 lull's Works, ii. 75, 
and Mars ton's Satiijps, Sat, 5.] A kind of large 
<*?£• 

The time* of night when Troy was set on fire, 

I he time when screech-owls er\, and bandogs howl. • 

S/utAspeare, Henri/ VI. 

Or privy, or pert, if any bin, 

Wc have great bandog* will tear their shin. Spensci. 

Ba'ndi.j:.# n. s. An Irish measure of two feel in 
length. Vue her am. 

Ban'Doi.kYhs.*}'" n.s. [ban dual iers, Fr.] Small wooden 
cases covered with leather, each of them containing 
powder that is a sullicient charge for a musket. 

There we see one, whose head within few \ cars 
Did bear a mitre, m»w wear bandoliers. 

Jordan's Divinity and Morality m Pot trig b. 

BA'NDOX. fe n. s. [Fr.] Dispq^l; licence; full 
liberty fur others to use, as Mirishcii rAders it. 
Obsolete. See Jo Aka noon. 

for both the wise fo Ike and unwise 
Were wholly to her bandon brought. Chaucer , Horn. R. v.1163. 

Baxdo'ke.# n. s. [Gr. A musical stringed 

intrument, resembling a lute, introduced into this 
country about the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign. Minshcu calls it a recent invention, and 
describes it as consisting of three strings; which the 
Grecian vravSl.fa also had. In the catalogue of 
King Charles the First’s collections, one of these 
instruments occurs, p .99, 

Ba'ndhol. n. s. [bandtrol, Fr.] A little flag or 
streamer; the little fringed silk flag that hunt's on 
a trumpet. * 6 

Ba'ndstring.# n. s. [from band and string.'] The 
string or tassel appendant to the band or neckcloth, 
observable in old portraits. 

The long hair, the loose cuffs, the large bands/ rings, nml 
other fine things, with which some of these eo rigid jet vcijfc 
s?[-ruce and lady-like preachers think fit to gratify as llicir own 
persons, so their kina hearers and spectators. 

Bp- Taylor's Arlif. II anas on: :< tics, p. 1 j-p, ^ 

BA'NDY.-h n. s. [from bander, Fr. which may he from 
the low Lat. pandarc, to make crooked. ) A dub 
turned round at bottom for striking a ball at jduy. 
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**** The scooting stars, 

Which in an eyephright evening seem'd to fall, "f*, . ^ 

Are nothing but the balls they lose at bandy . 

v Brewer's Lingb/fyik. 6 . 

10 Ba ndy. v. a. [probably from bmidy, the ijjpgtru- 
ment with which they strike balls at pjny, %-hich 
being crooked, is named from the term bander i as, 
bander wi arc, to string or bend a bow.] * A 

1. To bent to and fro, or from one to another. 

They do cunningly, from one hand to another, bandy the 
service like si tennis hall. Sjicnscr. 

And like a ball band if d ’twixt pride and wit, 

Father tftftttyicld, both sides the prize will quit. Denham , 

What, from the tropieks, can the earth repel ? 

What vigorous arir* what repercussive hlow, 

Bandies the mighty globe still to and fro? Black more. 

?. To exchange; to give and take reciprocally. 

Do yonjmndy looks with im^ you rascal ? Shakspcare . 

*Tis not in thee 

To grudge my pleasures, to cut off my train. 

To bandy hasty words. Shakspc&tc. 

3. To agitate; to toss about. 

m This hath been so bandied amongst us, that one can hardlr 
mirs books of this kind. Locke. 

liver since men have been united into governments, the 
endeavours after universal monarcln have been bandied among 
them. ‘ . Swift. 

Let not obvious and known truth, or some of the most 
ph*iii and certain propositions, be bandied about in a disputa- 
r l^ii. * Watts. 

Jo Ba'ndv. v. n. To contend, as at some game, in 
which each strives to drive the ball his own way. 

Xo •dinple man that sees 
'Phis fa< tiuus bandying of their favourites, 
lhit that he doth presage some ill event. Shakspcare. 

A valiant son-in-law thou slialt enjoy : 

One fit to bandy with thy lawless sons, 

To ruffle in the commonwealth. Shakspcare. 

" Fou M set up grandee against grandee, 

To fqiiaiulcr tune away, anti bandy; 

Made lords and commoners lay degos * 

T o one another’^ pri t ileges. * Jludibra ?. 

After all the bandying attempts of resolution, it is as much a 
question as ever. ‘ Cfanvitle. 

Ba'ndyleg. n.s. [from bander, Fr.] A crooked leg. 

lie tells aloud your greatest failing, 

Nor makes a scruple to expose '■ 

Your bandy l eg, or crooked nose. Swift . 

Ba'xdy adj. [from bandy] eg.] I Living crooked 
legs. 

I he Ethiopians laid an one-eyed bandylegged priucej bucHP% 
person would have made but an odd figure. Collier. 

BANF.'f'* v. s. [bana, Sax. a murderer, according to 
Dr. Johnson. But it may be referred to the Goth. 
bane, destruction, death.] 
t. Poison. 

Begone, or else let me. Tis bane to draw 
The same air with thee. B.Jvnsin. 

All 5oocl to me becomes 

Banc; and in hc.n’11 much worse would be my state. MJtan. 
They with speed, 

Their course through thickest constellations held, 

Spreading their bane. Milton, 

Thus, am 1 dTmhly arm’d ; my death and file, l,f 

My bane and antidote, are both before fnc : 

This, in a moment, brings me to an end; 

But that informs me I diall m ver die. ^ Addison. 

2. That which destroy.* ; mischief; luin. 

Insnlcnry must be roprest, or it will be the bane of the 
Christian religion. Hooker. 

I will not be afraid of death and lane , 
t Till Birnam forest come to Dunsinane. Shakspcare , 

Suffices that to me strength is my bane , 

And proves the source of all niy miseries. * Milton. 

So entertain’d those odorous sweets the fiend, 

Who camd' their tunc. ; Mitten* 
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Wfip ran omit the Gracchi, who declare 
* The Scipios’ worth, those thunderbolts of war, 

The double bane of Carthage? Dry den. 

' False religion h t in its nature, the greatest bane and destruc- 
tion to governin&it in the world. South. 


To JiAVtiff v . a . [from the noun."] To poison. 

What if inv house Ik; troubled with a rat, 

# And I he pleasM to give ten thousand ducats 
To have it bon'd? Shakspcare . 

If a shepherd knew not which grass will bane, or which not, 
how is he fit to be a shepherd ? Herbert's Country Parson , cb. j. 


Ba*neful. adj. [from hour and /«//.] 
I. Poisonous. 


For voyaging to learn the direful art, # 

To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart; 

Observant of the gods, and sternly just, 

litas refus’d t* impart the baneful trust. Pope. 

2. Destructive. 

The silver eagle loo is sent before, 

;?Which f do hope will prove to them a* baneful, 

V-ifls thou conccivV it to the commonwealth. B. Jonsoti. 

The nightly wolf is baneful to the fold, 

Storms to the wheat, to buds the bitter cold. Drydrn* 

Ba'nefu i/ness. 7i. ; s. [IVom bantjuL] Poisonousncss ; 
destructiveness. 


Ba'newort. n. s. [from banc and wortf] A plant, 
the same with deadly nightshade. 

To BANCVf- v. a . [Tent, bengelen Goth, bongo , 
M. Goth. Luc. x. 30. banjos , strokes, blows; banga 
also, Iceland. To bang is a northern provincialism 
for beat.'} 


1 . To beat; to thump,; to cudgel: a low and familiar 
word. 

One receiving from them some affronts, met with them 
handsome! v, anil hanged them to good purpose. Howell. 

riojh aving got some iron out of the earth, put it into his 
$crvaft($ hands to fence with, and bang one another. Lnrlr. 

former! y I was to he hanged, because I was too strong, and 
now, because I am too weak to resist ; I am to be brought down, 
lichen too rich, and oppressed, when too poor. Arbuthnot. 


i*. To handle roughly; to treat with violence, in 
general. 

The desperate tempest hath so bang'd the Turks, 

That their design ment halts. ShaKspcarr. 

You should accost her with jests fire-new from the mint; 
you should ha\c hanged the youth into dumbness. Shakspcare . 

B^ncv.^ n. s. [from the verb.] A blow; a thump; 
a strike : a low word. 

#nni a bachelor. — That's to say, they are fools that marry ; 
you’ll bear me a bang for that. Shakspcare. 

Noble general, 

If by our rneuns they* inherit aught but bangs , • 

^*he mercy of the main-yard light upon us. 

Beaum. and FI. Doub. Marriage. 
With many a stiff* thwack, many a bang , 

Hard crabtree and old iron rang. Hndibrnn. 

I heard several bangs or buffets, as 1 thought, given to the 
eagle that held the ring of my box in his beak. Gulliver . 

7 b Ba'ngle.^ v. a. 1 o waste by little and little ; to 
^ squander carelessly : 11 word now used only in con- 
versation. • 


Betwixt hope and fear — betwixt falling in, falling out, &c. 
we bangle away our best days, befool out our times. 

Burton , Anal, of Mel. p.107. 
It we bangle away the legacy of peace left us by Christ, it is 
a sign of our w ant of regard for him. Duly of Man. 

To BA'NISII.-^ v. a. [barrir, Fr. bunio, low Lat. 
^probably irom ban, Tout, an outlta#*y,4>r proscrip! 
Otion; Goth, and Icelaudick, \ fabanna* Sax. 
gneb, a banished, man.] * 1 
JfjKmdcniii to leave his own country. *' 


. fSiakspeare. 
f **vt < Cowley. 

It is for wicked men only to dread God, and to endeavour 
to barihh the thoughts of him out of their minds. TiUotson . 

Successless all her soft caresses prove. 

To banish from his breast his country’s love. Pope. 

Ba'nisiier. n. s. [from banish.} He that forces 
another from his own country. 

In mere spite, 

To bo full quit of those my banishers , 

Stand I before thee, ncre... Shakspcare. 

Ba'nishment. 7 i. s. [banissement, Fr.] 

1. The ac t of banishing another; as, lie secured him- 
self by*thc banis/vnent of his enemies. 

2. The state of being banished ; exile. 

• Now go we i in content 

To liberty, and not to banishment. Shakspcare . 

Hound the wide world in banishment wc roam. 

Forc’d from our pleasing fields and native home. Drydrrt. 

Ba'nisster.^ A corruption of Baluster, whiclt»sec. 
BANK.^ # m. s. [bane, Saxon.] ' 
r. The earth arising on each side of a water. We 
say, # properly, the shore of the sea, and the banks of 
a river , brook , or small water. 

IIa\e you not made an universal shout. 

That Tybor trembled underneath his bank? Shakspcare. 

Richmond, in Devonshire, sent out a boat 
Unto the shore, to ask those on the banks, 

If they were hi. assistants. Shakspcare. 

^ brook whose stream so great, so good. 

Was lov’d, was honour’d a* a flood : 

Whose banks the Mu*rs dwelt upon. Crash an . 

’Tis happy when our streams of knowledge flow'. 

To fill their banks , but not to overthrow. ^ Denham. 

O early lost ! what tears the river shed, 

When the sad pomp along his luniks was led ! Pcp<\ 

7. Any heap piled up. 

They came and besieged him in Abel of Bithnm.whah, and 
they east up a bank against the city, and it stood in the trench. 
^ 2 Sam. xx. 15. 

Wc see the sun, when it is at the brightest, there may he 
perhaps a bank of clouds in the north or west, or remote 
regions, hut near his body few or none. 

Charge of Lord Bacon, p. 4. 

3. [from banc, Fr. a bench.] A seat or bench of 
rowers. 

Plac’d on their hanks, the lusty Trojans sweep 
Neptune’s smooth face, Hild cleave the yielding deep. Waller. 

Aleai "time the kiug with gifts a vessel stores, 

Supplies the banks with twenty chosen oars. Dry den. 

That bards of oars were not in the; same plain, but raised 
above one another, is evident from descriptions of ancient 
ships. Arbuthnot. 

4. A place where money is laid up to bo called for 
occasionally. 

l.et it be no bank, or common stock, but every man'* he 
master of bis own money. Not that I altogether misbkc banks, 
but they will hardly be urooked. Bacon, Fss. 

This mass of treasure you should now reduce; 

But you your store have hoarded in some bank. Denham. 

There pardoife and indulgences, ami giving men a share in 
saints merits, out of the common bank and treasury of the 
g* church, which the pope lias the sole custody of. South. 

5. The company of persons concerned in managing a 

bank. * ^ . 

f To Bank.*^ v. a . [from the noun.] 

1. To inclose with banks. 

Amid the cliffs 

And burning sands, that bank the shruliby valet. Thomson. 


Oh, fare thqjgpefl 1 

Those evils thou repeat’s^ upon thyself. 
Have banish'd me from 
2. To drive away. ^ ^ 

Banish business, banish Sorra^„'-' a >; 

To the gods belongs to-morrow. '• * 



B«A N 

*<<Tu lay-up money in affcnnfc. v 

Whether it be rightly remarked by some,- Hint, 0 hanking 
brings nb treasure into the kitigdojn like trade, private wealth 
must sink as the bank riseth ? ^ Bp. Berkeley, Querist. 

BaNk-£ili.. 71 . * [frorti bank and bill ,] , A note, for 
money laid up in a bank, at the sight of which ihe 
money is paid. * 

I-ct three* hundred pounds be paid her out of niy ready mo- 
ney, or batik- bills, Swift . 

Ba'nk-stock.** n. s. [ifoni bank and s/orl-.] Pro- 
perty laid up in the bank. 

The sick man cried out with a feeble voice. Pray, Doctor, 
how went bank -stuck to-day at ‘Change. Taller , No. 243. 

Ba'nkbr.*^" 7 t. s. [old Fr. bapequier.] One that traf- 
ticks in money ; one that keeps or manages a 
bank. t 

Whole droves oflenders croud the banker's dofcrs, 

To call in money. Drydcn. 

By powerful (harms of gold and silver led, 

The Lombard banters and thft ’Change to waste. * Drydcn. 

Ba'nkrupt. adj. [banqucrmile, Fr. bancor otto, Ital.] In 
debt beyond the power of payment. 

# The king’s grown bank rapt like a broken man. Shakspearc. 

Sir, if you spend word for word with me, 
l shall make your wit bankrupt. Shakspearc. 

it is said that the money-changers of Italy had 
benches probably hi the burse or exchange, and 
that when any became insolvent liis banco was rot to, 
his bench was broke. It was once written ban - 
kcroui. Bankcrout is a verb. 

Dainty hits 

Make rich the ribs, but bankcrout the wits. Shakspearc. 

BaNkrupt. n. s. A man in debt beyond the power 
of payment. * 

Perkin gathered together a power, neither in number nor in 
hardiness contemptible; but, in their fortunes, to be feared ; 
being bankrupts, and many of them felons. llaeon. 

It is with wicked men ns with a bankrupt ; when his credi- 
tors are loud and clamorous, and speak big, lie giveth them 
many good words. Calamy. 

I11 vain at court the bankrupt pleads his cause; 

His thankless country leaves him to her laws. Pope. 

To lU'NMti'PT.f v. a. To br^H^fc* to disable one 
from satisfying his creditors. 

lie, according to his noble nature, 

Will not be known to want, though he do want. 

And will be bankrupted so much the sooner. 

Braum. and Ft. Laws of Candy. 

We cast off the care, of all future thrift, because we are al- 
ready bankrupted. Hammond. 

Bankruptcy, n. s. [from bankrupt."] 

1. The state of a man broken, or bankrupt! 

2. The act of declaring one’s self bankrupt ; as, he 
. r raised the clamours of his creditors by a sudden 
' bankruptcy. 

BA'NNER.^ 71. s. . [baner, Sued, bannierc , Fr. 
ba fiair, Welsh.] 

1. A flag; a standard; a military ensign. 

Lift ye up a banner upon the high mountain, Isaiah , xiii. i. 

From France there comes a power, who already 
Have secret spies in some of our best ports, 

And are at point to shew their open banner* Shakspearc. 

AH in a moment through the gloom were seen 
Ten thousand banners rise into the air, 

With orient colours waving. 

He said no more : ■'*’ . 

Butfcft his sister and his queen behind, 

An# wav’d his royal banner in the wind. Ibyden. 

Fir’d with such motives, you do well to join * 

With Cato's foes, and follow Cassar’s banners. Addison. 

2. A streamer borne at the end of a lance, or else- 
where. 
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BAN 

Ba'nnered. # part. adj. [from banner , ,] Displaying 
banners. ' 

The gates wide open stood, L t 

That with extended wings a oanner'd hosty 
Under spread ensigns marching, might pass through 
With horse and chariots rank’d in loose array. ^ f 

Milton , P. £. 

The banner'd bastion massy proof. Warton, (Wm 

BaNneret.-^ 7 i. s. [from banner.] 

1. A knight made in the field, with the ceremony of 
cutting off the point of his standard, and making it 
a banner. They are next to barons in dignity ; and 
were anciently called by summons to parliament. 

• Blount. 

A gentleman tol l Henry, that Sir Richard Croftes, made 
banner tt at Stoke, was a wise man; the king answered, he 
doubled got that, but marvel ltd how a fool could know. 

Camden . 

2. A little banner, or streamer. ,,, 

The scarfs and the bannerets about thcc did manifoldly* dlf* 

suade me from believing thee a vessel of too great a burden; 

Shakspearc , All's Well, ii. 3. 

* BaNneiiol, more properly Banderol.^ n.s. [from 
band nolle, Fr. Spenser writes it banncra.il ; and 
the old French is banner ullc.] A little flag or 

streamer. 

King Oswald had a bannerol of gold and purple set over his 
tomb. * Camden. 

Ba'nnjan.^ //. s. 

1. A man’s undress, or morning gown ; such as is 
w orn by the Bannians in the East Indies. 

2. A native of India ; now usually applied to a Gcn- 
too servant employed in managing the commercial 
affairs of an Englishman. 

The Bannyans (ns crafty, the proverb goes, as the devil,) by 
a moderate outside, and excess in superstition, make many sim- 
ple men lose themselves, when by a heedless admiration of 
their plain dealing, or rather hypocrisy, they intangle them- 
selves by crediting their sugred words in way of trade or com- 
pliment; baits pleasingly swallowed, when one considers their 
moral temperance. Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p.45. 

Medals of J listings and Justinian us, found in the custody of 
a bannyan , in the remote parts of India. 

Sir T. Brown r Tracts, p. na 

3. An Indian tree so called ; the appellation of banian , 
i. e. sacred, having been given to the arched Indian 

t /fg-lrc(\ as our old herbalists call it ; from the Va- 
rious branches of which grow little sprigs down- 
ward, till they reach the ground, “ take toot,” as 
Milton has observed, <f and daughters grow 
“ About the mother tree, a pillar’d shade 
u High ever-areh’d, arid echoing walks between.” 

P. L . ix. 1 105. 

Banni'tion.# 71. s. [from bannitus , Lat.] The act 
of expulsion. 

You will take order, when he comes out of the castle, to 
send him out of the university too by bannition. 

Abp. Laud to the Vice-Chan, at Oxford, Bern. ii. 191. 

Send me ujj the form of a bannition. Ibid. p. 193. 

Ba'nnock.^ n.s. [Irish, bwtna, % a cake; Gael, bon* 
nac/i .] A kind of oaten or pease-meal cake, mixed 
with water ; and baked upon an iron plate over the 
tire; used in the northern counties, and in Scot- 
land. I11 Lancashire, however, a jannock is the 
word for a loaf of oatmeal leavened. 
tBA'NQUJSTVf* n. s . \J>anquct % Fr. banchctto, Ital. 
vaiiqucto. Spoil.] feast; an entertainment of 
meal and drink. 

If a fasting day come, he hath on that day ^bamuei to 
make. " ‘ Hooker. 

Q o 



BAN 


In Ins commendations I aw fed ; 

It is a banquet to me. Shaktpeare. 

You cannot have a perfect palace, except you have two 
sides; a Ride fort^e banquet, anu a side for the household ; the 
one for feasts and triumphs, and the other for dwelling. Bacon. 

Shall the companions make a banquet of him ? Shall they 
part him among the merchants ? Job , xli. 6. 

At that tasted fruit, 

The sun, as from Thyestenn banquet, turn’d 

His course-intended. Milton. 

That dares prefer the toils of Hercules 
To dalliance, banquets, and ignoble case* I)rydt u. 

'‘This word formerly meant an entertainment 
merely of sweetmeats, fruit, aiul cakes, like our 
modern deserts; and introduced at the end of 
dinner, Mr. Malone thinks. But the following 
citation from Bishop Hall, while it gives a curious 
picture of our ancient lfianners, places tins attend- 
ant upon feasting as closing the epicurean labours 
pf the day ! The word was formerly written ban- 
% vt ; and Barret notices the u banket after supper,’' 
Alv. 1580. 

Oh ! easy and pleasant way to glory ! From our bed to 
our glass; from our glass to our board; from our dinner to 
our pipe* ; from our pipe to a visit ; from a visit to a supper ; 
from a supper .to a play; from a play to a banquet; from a 
banquet to our bod l Bp. Hull, Works, ii. 327. 

7 0 Ba'nquet.'I" i\ a. [old Fr. banquet IcrJ] To treat 
any one with feasts. 

Welcome his friends, 

Visit his country men, and banquet them. Shalspeare. 

They were banqueted by the way, and the nearer they ap- 
proached, the more encreased the nobility. Sir J. Hayward. 

To Ba'nquet.^ r . ??. * 

1. To feast; to fare daintily. 

The mind shall banquet , though the body pine : 

Fat paunches make lean pates, and daimv bits 

Make rich the ribs, but hankerout the wits. ShaJcspcarr. 

So long as his innocence is his repast, he feasts and ban- 
quets upon bread and water. South. 

I purpos'd to unbend the evening hours, 

. And banquet private in the women’s bow’jrs. Prior. 

2 . To gfirc a feast to others. 

If you know' 

That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 

Aud after scandal them ; or if } on know 
That I profess in) self in banqueting 
Xt? all the rout ; then hold me dangerous. 

Shakspeqre, Jul. C<rs. i . 2. 

Ba'noueTER.'}^ 72 . s. [old Fr. hanquetlcur .] 

1. A fcastcr; one that lives deliciously. 

Great banketlers doe seldom great exploits. Cot grave. 

2. He that makes feasts. 


BA'NgUET-HOUSE. 1 7i. s. [from banquet and house .] 
Ba'nqueting-iiouse. y A house where banquets are 
kept. 

In a banqueting-house, among certain pleasant trees, the table 
was set near to an excellent water-work. Sidney. 

At the walk’s end behold, how rais'd on high 
A banquet-house salutes the southern sky. # Dryden. 

Ba'nqueting.# n. % s. [from banquet .' ] The act of 
teasting. 

For the time past of our life may suffice ub to have wrought 
the will of the Gentiles, when wc walked in lasciviousness, 
lusts, excess of wine, revcllings, banqueting* , and abominable 
idolatries. 1 Pet. iv.3. 

How they, who wasted such infinite masses of treasure in 
•uch vain buildings, banquet tings, and spectacles* could be said 
to be wise? Ifakt iviWs Apology, p. 446. 

* Shun all |ovial entertainments, banqueting s, and merry 
meetings, (as they are called,) if tlfey may deserve that name, 
whiefej^dom fan to bring so sad an account after them. 
it * South, Serm* vi. 378. 


\ B A S P 

kANQUB TTJE. n> s. fortification.] A small 

bank at the foot of the p&rapet, for the fepldiers to 
mount upon when they., fire. 

Ba'nsiiee, or Be'nshI.# ri. f s. A kind of Irish 
fairy, formerly believed to appear in theahape of 
a diminutive* old woman, and to chaunt, in a riiburn- 
ful ditty, under the windows of tlio house, the ap- 
proaching death of some one in the families of the 
great. The word was, not long sijice, common in 
Ireland. In Scotland the benshi , who also forctels 
deaths, is the “ fairy's wife.” Dr. Jamieson derives 
the word from th^, Ir. Gael, ben , bean , a woman, 
and sighe, a fairy hr hobgoblin. 

Ba'nsticle. 72. s. A small fish ; called also a stickle- 
back; pungitius. • Pc taps from ban, Sax. a bone, 
and stick* s the body 'f this fish being fenced vfitli 
prickles, or little bones sticking in it. 

To BA/NTER. v. a. [a# barbarous word, without 
etymology, unless it be derived from ba diner, Fr.] 
To play upon; to rally; to turn to ridicule; to ri- 
dicule. 

The magistrate took it that he bantered him, and bade an 
officer take him into custody. If Estrange. 

It is no new thing for innocent simplicity to he the subject 
of bantering drolls. • L* Estrange. 

Could Aicinous' guests with-hold 
From scorn or rage? Shall we, cries one, permit 
His leud«romanccs, and his bant' ring wit ? Tate. 

Ba'nteji. n.s. [from the vcrb.J Ridicule; raillery. 
This humour, let it look never so silly, as it passes m:u«v 
times for frolic and banter , is one of the most pernicious 
snares in human life. . Ik Estrange. 

MeSapln sicks are so necessary to a distinct conception, sol'l 
judgement, and just reasoning on many subjects, that those win# 
ridicule it, will he supposed to make their wit and banter n re- 
fuge aud excuse for tlieir own laziness. Walt*. 

Ba'nterer.'}"' 72 . s . [from banter.'] One that banters ; 
a droll. 


What opinion have these religious hantcrers of the divine 
power? or what have they to say for this mockery and con- 
tempt. ? Ik Estrange. 

Thoughtless athfljjgi and illiterate drunkards call themselves 
freethinkers; and j^miesters, banterers, biters, swearers, and 
twenty new-born insects more, are, in their several species, the 
modern men of wit. Tatter , No. 11. 

Ba'ntung. ;2. 5. [If it has any etymology, it is per- 
haps corrupted from the old word bairn, hair tiling, 
a little child.] A little child: a low word. 

If the object of their love 

Chance by Lucina's aid to prove, 

They scfclom let the bantling roar, 

In basket at a neighbour’s door. Prior. 

Ba'ftism. n. 5. [baplismus, Lat. jS azflirtAoh Gr.] 

1 . An external ablution of the body, with 21 certain 

form of words, which operates and denotes an in- 
ternal ablution or washing of the soul from original 
sin. Ayliffe. 

Baptism is given by water, and that prescript form of words 
which the church of Christ doth use. Hooker. 

To his great baptism flock’d, 

With awe, the regions round ; and with them came 
From Nazareth the son of Joseph deem’d, 

Umnark’t, unknown. Milton . 

2 . Baptism is often taken in Scripture for sufferings. 

1 have a baptism to be baptised witn, and how am I strait- 
ened till it be accomplished 1 St. Luke, xii. 50. 

^apti'smal. adj. [from baptism.] Of or pertain- 
ing to baptism. 

when we undertake the baptismal vow, and enter on their 
new life, it would be apt to discourage us. Hammond \ 

Ba'ptist.+ n. s. [ baptiste, Fr. (3an7irtx 9 Gr.] 
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BAR** 

*• j 

i.*He that administer* tftptism. ■ 

In those days came John the Baptist , p reaching in the wilder- 
ness of Judea. , Matt* lii. i. 

' n X' Him the Baptist soon * 

Deseed, divinely warh’cLand witness bore, . , 

As to nis worthief. p ~ Mgton. 

l , An abbreviation of Anabaptist, which sec. 

Thus, of the three judges on each bench, the firSt may be a 
Presbyterian; the second a free-will Baptist; the third a 
Churchman. Swift, on the Repeal of the Test. 

Ba'ptistery.^ n, s, [ betptisterium , Lat.] The place 
where the sacrament of baptism is administered. 

The baptisteries , or places of water for baptism, in those 
elder times, were not, as now our fon£s arc, within the church, 
but without, and often in places wery remote from it. 

Medc, Churches, &C. p.41. 

In several ancient Western churches, T have seen the bap- 
tistery by itself, a distance from the churches; sys at Pisa and 
Spalato ; but I never saw it in the Eastern. 

Sir G. Whaler's Acc. of Churches , p. 35. 

The great church, baptistery, and leaning towvr, are well 
worth seeing. Addison. 

Bapti'sttcal.# adj, [from baptist.'] Relating to 
jjaptism. 

This baptisticnl profession, which he ignorantly laughed] at, 
is attested by fathers, by councils, by liturgies. * 

lip. liramJichl's Schism Guarded , p. 205. 

To BAPTI'ZE. v, a.^bapliscr, Fr. from | 3 *®\ !•£«, Or.] 
To christen ; to administer the sacrament of bap- 
tism to one. # 

lie to them shall leave in charge, 

To teach all nations what of him they J earn’d. 

And his salvation; them who shall believe, 

Baptizing in the profluent stream, the sign 
Of washing them from guilt of sin, to life 
Pure, and in mind prepar'd, if so befal, * 

For death, like that which the Redeemer dy’d. Milton. 

Let us reflect that wc arc Christians; that we arc called In 
the name of the Son of God, and baptized into an irrrconeilc- 
able enmity w r ith sin, the world, and the devil. Rogers. 

Bapti'zeh. w. s, [from To baptize.] One that christens ; 

one that administers baptism. 

BAR.'f’ n. s. [bar re, Fr.] 

1. A piece of wood, iron, or othfr .{natter, laid cross 
a passage to hinder entrance. 

And he made the middle bar to shoot through the boards 
from the one end to the other. E rod as. 

2. A bolt ; a piece of iron or wood fastened to a door, 
* and entering into the post or wall to hold the door 

close. 

The fish-gate did the sons of Hasscnaah build, who also laid 
the beams thereof, and set up the doors thereof, the locks 
thereof, and the bars thereof. , ^ chcmiah. 

3. Any obstacle which hinders or obstructs; obstruc- 
. lion. 

I brake up for it iny decreed place, and set bars and doors, 
and said, Hitherto shaft thou come, and no farther. Job. 
* And had his heir surviv’d him in due course, 

- What limits, England, hadst tbou found? wlmt bar? 

What world could have resisted ? Daniel's Civil if ar. 

Hard, thou know’st it, to exclude 
Spiritual substance with corporeal bar. Milton. 

Must I new bars to in y own joy create, 

Refuse myself, what I had fore d from fate? Dry den. 

Fatal accidents have set 

A most unhappy bar betw een your friendship. Rowe 

4* A gate ; as, without the bars, i. e. gates, of |he 
city, [old Fr. barri , low Lat. barriuw, barret. In 
.OHS' northern dialect, bar h common for the gate of 
a town.] • 

5. A rock, or bank of sand, at the entrance of a 
harbour or river, which ships cannot Bail over at 
low water. 


BAR 


7 <f. Any tiling used for prevention, or exteluaiou* # 

Lest examination should binder and let your proceedings, 
behold, for a bar against that impediment, one ojMWOSBWlj 
added. ' *+ ,JK Rookcr. 

Which Salique land the French unjustly gloze to bis * 

The founder of this law, and female bar. * SHhJS^peare. 

7. The place where causes of law are tried, oi where 
criminals are judged ; so called from the bar m 

to hinder crowds from incommoding the court* t 
The great duke 

Came to the bar , where, to his accusations. 

He pleaded still Not guilty. Shahspcare, 

Some at the bar with subtlety defend. 

Or on the bench the knotty law's untyc. flrvden. 

8. An inclosed place in a tavern or coffeehouse, where 
the housekeeper sits and receives reckonings. 

I w'as under some apprehension that they would appeal to 
ine; and therefore laid dowi/iny penny at the bar , and made 
the best of my way. Addison. 

The pretty fo/r-keeper of the Mitre. Sfudent , 11.124- 

9. [In law.] A peremptory exception against a de- 
mand or plea brought by the defendant in an action, 
that destroys the action of the plaintiff for ever. It 
is divided into a bar to common intent, and a bar 
special : a bar to a common intent, is an ordinary 
or general bar, that disables tbe declaration or plea 
of the plaintiff: a bar special, is that which is more 
than ordinary, anfl falls out in the case in hand, 
upon some special circumstance of the tact. Cornel . 

Bastardy is laid in bar of something that in principally com- 
menced. Jyijf r ' 

10. Any thing by which the compagcs or structure is 

held together. , 

I went down to the bottoms of the mountains : the earth, 
with her bars, was about me for ever. Jonah, ii. 6. 

1 1. Any thing which is laid across another, as bars in 
heraldry. 

1 2. Bar of Gold or Silver, is a lump or wcdec from 
the mines melted down into a sort of mould, and 


never wrought. 

13. Bars of a Morse. The upper part of Jthc glfms 
between the tusks and grinders, which ’'bears no 
teeth, and to which the bit is applied, and, by its 
friction, the horse governed. 

1 4. Bars, in Music/;, arc strokes drawn perpendicularly 
across the lines of a piece of musick; used to regu- 
late the beating or measure of musical time. 

1 5. Bar , in African traffic/;, is used for a denomination 
of price; payment being formerly made to the 
Negroes almost wholly in iron bars. 

Bar-shot. n.s. Two half bullets joined together by 
an iron bar; used in sea engagements for cutting 
down the masts and rigging. 

To Bar.^ v.a, [from the noun, l)r. Johnson says; 
but the Goth, bairgan, to keep, may be also offered ; 
whence also the Sax. beopjan; ot which verbs the 
past participle, Mr. Horne Tookc has observed, 

furnishes our bar.] » p 

1. To fasten or shut any thing with a bolt, or bar. 

My duty cannot suiter 

T* obey in all your daughter’s hard command* ; 

Though their injunction be to bar my doors. 

And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you. Shakspeare . 

When you bar the window-shutters of your lady's bed- 
chamber at nights, leave open the sashes to let in air. Swift. 

It is in this sense used with up, 


O, that it> stronger made, 

Which was before barr'd up with ribs of iron. 

^ Shakspcar^mwh Ado. 
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2 . To hinder; to obstruct. 

When law can do no right, 

Let it be lawful, that law bar no wrong. Shakspcare. 

3. To prevent; to. exclude ; to make impracticable. 

The houses of the country were all scattered, and yet not so 
ftr off usthat it barred mutual succour. ” Sidney. 

Doth it not seem a thing very probable, that God doth pur- 
posely add, Do after my judgements ; as giving there!)) to under- 
stand, that his meaning in the former sentence; was but to bar 
similitude in such tilings as were repugnant to his ordinance s, 
law's, and statutes? lb^ker. 

4- To detain, by excluding the claimants: with /'tom. 

Hath he set bounds between their love and me? 

I am their mother : who shall bat them from me ? Sbakxpcare. 

J# To shut out: \vhh/'ro?n. 9 

Our hope of Italy not only lost, 

But shut from ev’ry shore, ami burr'd from cv’ry const. 

• # l)r if den. 

6 . To exclude from use, right, or claim : with /'torn 
before the thing. 

God hath abridged it, by barring us from some things of 
theimdws indifferent. Hooker. 

Give my voice on Richard’s side, « 

To bar my master*-* heirs in true descent ! 

God knows 1 will not. Shakspcare. 

Ilis civil acts do bind and Aarrthem all; 

And as from* Adam all corruption take. 

So, if the father’s crime be capital, 

In all the blood, law doth corruption jnakc. Sir J. Daeirs. 

It was thought sufficient not only to exclude them from that 
benefit, but to bar them from their money. Clarendon. 

If he is qualified, why is he barred the profit, when he only 
performs the conditions ? ( 'oilier on Pride. 

7. To prohibit. 

For though the law of arms doth bar 
The use of venouiM shot tfi war. lludibras . 

What is a greater pedant than a mere man of the town ? 

Par him the playhouses, and )oii strike him dumb. Add it on. 

8. To except; to make an exception. 

Well, we shall see your hearing. — 

— May, but I bar to-night ; yon shall not gage me 

By w hat we do to-night. Sbukspnnc. 

9. [In law.] To hinder the process of a suit. 

But buff and belt men never know thesg cares ; 

No timfynor trick of law, their action ban : 

Their cause they to an easier issue put. }): jd< a. 

From such delays as conduce to th$ finding out of truth, a 
criminal cause ought not to be barred. Ayhjfc. 

If a bishop be a party to a suit, and excommunicates Ins ad- 
versary, such excommunication shall not disable or bar his ad- 
versary Ay/iffe. 

10. io oar a vein. 

v/ This is jin operation performed upon the veins of 
the legs of a horse, and other parts, with intent to 
stop the malignant humours. It is done by open- 
ing the skin above it, disengaging it, and tying it. 
both above and below, and striking between the 
two ligatures. 

BARB. 71. s. [barba, a beard, Lat.] 

1. Any thing that grows in the place of a board. 

The barbel, so called by reason of the barb or wattles at his 
month, under bis chaps. gallon s Anglt r. 

2*, The points that ^tand backward in an arrow, or 
^fishing-hook, to hinder them from being extracted. 

Nor Wp the Spartan fear'd, before he found 
The shining barb appear ubovc the wound. Pope, Iliad . 

3. The armour for horses. 

Their horses were naked, without any barbs; for albeit many 
brought barbs t ! ‘’\v regarded to put them on. Hayward . 

$. [contracted from Burbary . ] A Bar- 

' ■ V >bary horse. 

Hqrses brought from Barbary, arc commonly of 
light size, and very lean, usually chosen 

■'ft. 
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* for stallions. Baris, it j^dwiid, may die,, but WYer 
grow old;' the vigour and -mettle of laris never 
cease but with their lifts* Farriafs But. 

They have a peculiar cast of barbs, able to maintain [their] 
renow n, which the Moors carefully preserve, never employing 
them in low and base offices, but keep thrift only for the saddle 
and military service. L. Addison's West Parbary\ p.97. 

To Bakh.'^ v. a. [from the noun,] 

1. To shave; to dress out the beard; to pare close to 

the surface. • • 

Shave the head, and tie the beard, and say it was the desire 
of the penitent to be so barbed before his death. Shakspcare. 

The stooping scythc-inan, that doth barb the field, 

Thou muk’st wink-surq; in night all creatures sleep. 

t A Jar. d on 1 Malcontent. 

2. To furnish horses with armour. See Barbed. 

0 A warriour train 

That like .'•deluge pour'd upon the plain ; 

On barbed steeds they rode in proud array, 

Thick as the college of the bees in May. J)rydcn > Fables. 

3. To ja arrows with hooks. See Barbed. 

The twanging bows 

Send showers of shafts, that on their barbed points 
Alternate ruin bear. Philips. 

BA / iu*ArAN. ,, j* n. s. [barbae ana, Fr. barbacana , SpSn. 
It-iL Intrhavane, Sax. bapbacan, bap by can. It is 
also written, improperly, in English, barbican . 
The word is originally Arabic^; and Manning says it 
was first adopted in Europe by tlic Italians, then 
by thc*Normans, and from them conveyed to us.] 

1. A fortification placed before the walls of a town. 

The fortification of this kind, belonging to the 
city of London, has left its memorial in the name, 
still retained, of Barbican in Smith field. 

2. A fortress at the end of a bridge. 

Within the barbican a porter sate, 

Dav and night duly keeping watch and ward : 

Nor wight, nor word mote pass out of the gate, 

Butin good order, and with due regard. Spenser , K Q. ii. is. 2^ 

3. An opening in the wall through which the guns 

are levelled; a case-mate or hole in the parapet, to 
si mot out at. ( Jo f grave. 

Ra'kuadoes Cherry: [ malphigia , Lat.] 

In the West Indies, it rises to be fifteen or 
sixteen feet high, where it produces great quantities 
of a pleasant tart fruit ; propagated in gardens there, 
but in Europe it is a curiosity. Miller. 

Bakiia'does Tar. A bituminous substance, differing 
little from the petroleum floating on several springs 
in England and Scotland. 

IVoothvanFs Method of ' Fossils. 

Barba'iman.^ ri. s. [bariums, Lat. It seems to have 
signified at first only foreign or a foreigner ; but, 
in time, implied some degree of wildness or 
cruelty. See Barbarick.] 

1. A man uncivilized ; untaught; a savage. T 

Proud Greece, all nations else barbarians held, 

Boasting, her learning all the world excell’d. Denham. 

There were not different gods among the Greeks and barba~ 
via ns. Stilling fleet. 

But with descending show'rs of brimstone fir'd, 

Tlie wild barbiu'ian in the storm expir’d. Addison. 

2. A foreigner. 

I would they were barbarians , ga they are, * 

Though in Rome litter’d. Shakspcare , Coriqlanus. 

3. A brutal monster; a man without pity : a term of 

f reproach. 

Thou fell barbarian / 

What had he done ! what could provoke thy madness 
To assassinate so great, so brave a man ! A. Philips . 
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Bakba'biak. adj. Belonging to barbarians ; savage. 
§oBie felt the silent stroke of mould'rihg ftgSf- * 
Barbdripi\f> lindness. Pope. 

BarSa'uick.*^ adj. [ barbarictts , Lat. in o. different 
sense I ' it mc&ns in Xatin wrought, fretted, J)r. 
Johnson says. But the etymology, of barharicus 
has been so illustrated as to shew its affinity to our 
meaning of foreign, and of savage ; of which latter 
sense Dr. Johnson has taken no notice. u Bruce 
has shown, that Barbarick , Barba rine , and Bar- 
berm , are names derived from Berber or Barba r, 
the native name of the coast of the Trogloditick, 
Icthyophagi, and Shepherds. ' It goes down the 
whole western coast of the 1 Red Sea. The Egyp- 
tians hated and feared them. • It was, therefore, 
in Egypt a term both of dread and contumely ; in 
which sense it passed to the Greeks, and fiom 
them to the Romans.” Dr. Vincent's Peri plus 
of the Egyptian Sea, P. i. p. 103.] Foreign; 
far-fetched. 

The gorgeous East, with richest hand, 

■Showers on her kings barbarick pearl and gold. Milton , P. L. 

Astrology spuuks great things, and is fain Po make use of 
appellations from Greek and barbarick systems. 

Brown, Chr . Qtor. iii. 7. 
The eastern front waS glorious to behold. 

With diamond darning, and barbarick gold. Pope. 

2 . Uncivilized; savage. , 

Better I find ye esteem it to imitate the old and elegant 
humanity of Greece, than the barbarick pride of a Ilunnish 
and Norwegian stateliness. Milton , Areopogitica. 

The pure Roman language was corrupted by barbarick , or 
Golhick, invaders. War/on, Kates on Miltons S malic • Poems. 

Ba'rbarjs.w. n. s. [barbarismus, Lat.] 
j. A form of speech contrary to the purity and exact- 
ness of any language. 

The language is us near approaching to it, as our modern 
barbarism will allow; which is all that can be expected from 
any now extant. Dryden , Juvenal, Dedication. 

2 . Ignorance of arts; want of learning. 

1 ha\ e for barbarism spoke more 
Than fur that angel knowledge you can say. Shakspeare. 

The genius of Raphael having succeeded to the times of 
barbarism and ignorance, the knowledge of painting is now 
arrived to perfection. Dryden , Dufrcsnoy, Preface. 

3. Brutality; savageness of manners ; incivility. 

Moderation ought to he had in tempering and managing the 

Irish, to bring them from their delight of licentious barbarism , 
unto the love of goodness and civility. Spenser , Ireland. 

Divers great monarchi s have risen from barbarism to ci\ i- 
lity, and fallen again to ruin. Davits on Ireland. 

4. Cruelty ; barbarity ; unpitying hardness of heart : 
not in use. 

They must perforce have melted, 

And barbarism itself have pitied him. Shalspcarc, Rich . II. 

Barba'ritv. 7 i. s. [from barbarous."} 

, f. Savageness; incivility. 

' Cruelty ; inhumanity. 

And they did treat hiin with all the rudeness, reproach, and 
barbarity imaginable. Clarendon. 

3. Barbarism; impurity of speech. 

Next Petrarch followed, and in him we see. 

What rhyme improv'd in all its height, can be 

At best a pleasing sound, and sweet barbarity. Braden. 

Latin expresses that in -one word, which either the barbarity 
or narrowness of modern tongues cannot supply in more. 

, Dryden. 

Affected refinements, which ended by degrees in many bm* 
bar Hies , before the Gotha had invaded Italy. Swift . 

To Ba'rbajiize.# v. a. [from barbarism.] To bring 
back to barbarism ; to render savage. 
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The Cross must now against the Cross be sped, 4 
(Blush, all ye heavens, at this !) and they, who arc 
Under the King of Peace all marshall^ 

Be barbarized by a mutual war. Beaumont's Psjbhe, 2V.. 4 9. 

Detested forms, that, on the mind impress'd, ^ 
Corrupt, confound, and barbarize an age. Thomson, Lib^V. 68 1. 
The hideous changes which have barbarized France^ 

Burke, on the Frenhht Rev. 

To Ba'rb arize.# v. 77. To commit a barbarism, 
an impurity of speech. 

Besides the ill hjibit which they get of wretched barbarizing , 
against the Latin and Greek idiom, with their untutored 
anglieisms. Mil tan, of Education. 

BA'RBAKOlTS.f adj. tbarbare, Fr. Gr.] 

1. Stranger to civility ; savage; uncivilized. 

What need I say more to you i' Wlmt ear is so barbarous , 
but hath heard of Amphiaius. Sidney . 

The dpuhtful damsel dare Jot yet commit 
Iler single person to their barbarous truth. Spenser , '/*. Q. 

Thou art a Roman ; be not barbarous. Shakspeare . 

He left governour, — Philip, for his country a Phrygian, and for 
manners more barbarous than he that set him there. zMace.V.t 2. 

A barbarous country must la* broken by v ar, before it bu 
capable of government ; and when subdued, if it l>e not well 
planted, it will cTisonns return to barbarism. Davies on Ireland. 

2 . Ignorant ; unacquainted with arts. 

They who restored painting in Germany, 11.H having those 
relique* of antiquity, retained that barbarous manner. Dryden . 

3. Cruel; inhuman.. 

By their barbarous usage, he died within a few days, to the 
grief of all that knew him. Clarendon. 

4. Foreign. 

To match this monarch, w'ith strong Arcitc came 
Emetrius, king of Inde, a mighty name, 

On a bay courser, goodly to behold, 

The trappings of his horse emboss'd with barbarous gold. 

Dryden , Fables. 

Barbarously.^' ndv. [from barbarous.] 

1. Ignorant I v ; without know ledge or arts. 

2. In a muiincr contrary to the rules of speech. 

llow barbarously we yet speak and write, your lordship 
knows, and 1 am sufficiently sensible in my owu English. 

Dryden, Bed. of Tr. and Crcstida. 
Wc barbarously vail them blest, 

While swelling coffers break their owner's rest. Stepney. 

3. Cruelly; inhumanly. 

But yet you barbarously murder'd him. Dryden. 

She wishes it may prosper ; but her mother used one of her 
nieces very barbarously. Spectaioi'. 

Ba'rbarousxi.ss. 11, s. [from barbarous.] 

1. Incivility of manners. 

Excellencies of nuisick and poetry are grown to be little 
more, hut the one fiddling, and the other rhiming ; and are 
indeed very worthy of the ignorance of the friar, and the bar- 
ba raininess , of the Goths. Temple. 

2. Impurity of language. 

It is much degenerated, as touching the pureness of speech; 
being o\ergrow 11 with barbarousurss. Bit rewood. 

3. Cruelty. . 

The barbarousness of the trial, and the persuasives 01 the 
clergy, prevailed to antiquutc it. Hale, Common Law. 

Ba'rbary.# 11. s. A Barbary horse; a Barb, 
which see. * t 

They are ill built, * * 

Pin-buttock'd, like your dainty burbaries , 

And weak i’ the pasterns. Beaum. and FI. Wildgoose Choc*. 

Barba'tkb.# part. adj. [Lat. bar bahts.] Jagged 

with points ; bearded. 

i cannot lay so much stress on a plate and description, 
given by Plot, of a dart uncommonly barbated. 

1 War ton. Hut. of Kiddingtoji, p. 63. 

To Ba'rbecue. v. a. A term used in tnc West 
Indies for dressing a hog whole; which, being 
feplit to the backbone, is laid flat upon a Itorjje grid- 
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iron, raised about two feet above a charcoal fire, 
with which it is-aurrounded, . 

Oldfield, with thafi hurpy throat endu’d, 

Cries, Send rue, gods, a whole hog barbecu'd. Pope. 

BVr&Iecujs. n. s. A hog drest whole, in the West 
IujIiiHi manner. 

Ba / rbeo. m | %> participial adj. [from To barb , or per- 
haps a corruption of bard, which see.] 

1. Furnished with armour. 

His glittering armour he will command to rust, 

Ills barbed steeds to stables. \ Shakspearr, Richard IT. 

If thy sword ran win him. 

Or force his legion*, with thy barbed horse, 

I'ut to forsake their ground. Brawn*, and Ft. Prophetess. 

2. Bearded ; jagged with hooks or points. 

Canst thou fill hU [the leviathan’s] skin with barbed irons, 
or his head with fish spears ? 9 • Job , xli. 

No drizzling shower, 

But rattling storm of arrows barb'd with fire. 

Milton, P.L. vi. f 46 . 
Dymjr.L.^ tt. s. [barb? is, Lat. mullus barba/ns , Cic. 
barbel , Fr.] 

r. A kind of fish found in rivers, largo and strong, 
but coarse. 

The bartfd! is so called, by reason of the barb or watlcls at 
hi# mouth, or under his chaps. Walton's Angler. 

2 . Knots of superfluous flesh growing up in the 
channels of the mouth of a horse. Furrier's Did. 
BA'iiBKit.-j- n. $. [Fr. barber , Ital. barbicre , Welsh, 
barbxvr , from the Lat. bar ba.] A mail who shaves 
the beard. 

His chamber being stived with friends or suitors, lie ga\c his 
legs, arms, ami breasts lo^iis servants to dress; his head and 
face to his barber ; his eyes to his letters, and his ears to peti- 
tioners. Wot ton. 

Thy boist'rou* looks. 

No worthy match for valour to assail, 

But by the barber's razor best subdu'd. Milton. 

What system, Diek, has right a\ err'd 
The cause, why woman lias no beard? 

In points like these we must agree; 

Our barter know s as much as we. • Prior . 

To Ba'rbek. v. a . [from the noun.] To dress out. 

Our courteous Anthony, 

Whom ne'er the word of No woman heard speak, 

Being barber' d ten times o'er, goes to the feast. Shnkspcare. 

BA^ftBER-CiiiitUBCiKoN.^ //. $. A man w ho joins tin* 
practice of surgery to the barber’s trade; such us 
were all surgeons formerly, but now it is used only 
for a low practiccr of surgery. 

He put himself into barber-chi rurgeons * hands, who, by unfit 
applications, rarified the tumour. II tsemau, Surgery, 

I could stamp . • 

Their foreheads with those deep and publiok brands. 

That the whole company of barber-surgeons 
Should not take off; with all their art ami planters. 

B. Jonson , Poetaster , To the Reader, 

Ba'kber-Chirurgehv, or Surokuv.* w.s. He who 
practises the trade of a barber-surgeon. 

Now he comes to the position, which I sot down whole; 
jmd, like an able textinan, slits it into four, that he may the 
fetter come at with h i ^barbers urger y, ^ Milton, Colasterion. 

Ba'iiber-monger. n. s* A word " of reproach in 
Shahpmre , which seems to a fop; a mail 

decked out by his barber. 

Draw, you rogue; for though it be night, the moon shines ; 

Til make a sop of the moonshine of you ; you whoreson, cul- 
lionly, byrjber- monger, draw. Shaispeare , King Lear. 

n. s. [Fr. barbicre.'] A woman-barber. 

4 Mimheu and C'otgravc. 

BA A RBijjJjfv. n. s. [berberis, Lat. or oxyacanthus*] 
Pipperidge bush. 
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The species are, common barber ty, 

2. Barlei'rif without . stone#. The first Of these 
sorts is very common in England, and often planted 
for hedges. - , * ' JMiV/tr. 

Barberry is a plant that bear* a fruit wry useful inf’ house- 
wifery ; that which bcoreth its fruit without stone* is counted 
bc*r. Mar tima . 

BARD.~{~ tr.s. [bardd, Welch, bardh , Celt, bar dr, 
old Fr. bardus , Lat.] A poet. • 

There is amongst the Irish a kind of people railed bards t 
which are to them instead of poets; who*e profession is to set 
forth the praises or dispraises of men in their poems orrhinie; 
the which are had in ^ligli regard and estimation among them. 

9 Spenser on Ireland. 

At this time in Ireland the hard, by common acceptation, 
is counted a ruling ninicr, and distinguished from the poet. 

* f Sir J. Ware on Spenser's Ireland . 

Ami many bards that to the trembling chord 
Can tune their timely voice* cunningly. Spenser , F. Q. 

The bard who first adorn’d«our native tongue. 

Tim'd to iiis British lyre this ancient song, 

Which Homer might without a blush rehearse. Dry den. 

Ba'kdhk.# adj. [from bard.] Relating to the bards 
or poets. 

So late at the eleventh century, the practice continued, 
among the \\ elsh herds, of receiving instruction:, in the bar die L 
profession from Ireland. War ton, Hist, of Ting. Poet. i. Diss. 

Ba'kdish. 2 ^ adj. [from bard.] Wliat is written or 

assert ed by the bards. 

• - ... 

I found so intolerable, nntichronisms, incredible reports, and 

hardish impostures, as well from ignorance, ns assumed liberty 
of invention, in some of our ancients. 

Srlden , Note prefued to Drayton's Potyolbion 

Ba rd.^ n. s. [Ital. horde, old Fr. bank'.] The trap- 
ping of a horse. Sec Bakded. 

Babded.# part. adj. [old Fr. harder , low Lat. hard arc, 
perhaps from pararc.] Dressed in a warlike man- 
ner; caparisoned. A word in several of our elder 
dictionaries, as the substantive is; and in our old 
authors. 

If the burded horses run fiercely upon them. Hot in shed, Chron , 

BARE.-f'* adj. [bar, Cimbr. naked, bape, Sax. bar, 
Dan.] 

1. Naked; without covering. 

The trees are bare and naked, which use both to clothe and 
house the kern. Spenser on Ireland. 

Then stretch’d her arms to embrace the body bare ; 

Ik*r clasping hands enclose but empty uir. Drydch. 

In the old Roman statues, these tw o parts were always bare , 
and exposed to view, as much as our hands mid face. Addison . 

2. Haw. 

How many flies in hottest summer's day 
Do seize upon some beast whose flesh is bare. 

Spenser , F. Q. vi. xi. 48. 

3. Uncovered in respect. 

Though the lords used to be covered whilst the common* 
were bare , jet the commons would no* he bare before the Scot- 
tish commissioners; and so none were covered. Clarendon. 

4. Unadorned; plain; simple; without ornament. 

Yet was their manners then but bare and plain; 

For th* antique w'orld excess and pride did hate. Spenser, 

5. Detected; no longer concealed. 

These false pretexts and varnish’d colours failing, 

Bare in thy guilt, how foul thou must appear 1 ^ Milton . 

6. Poor ; indigent ; wanting plenty. 

Were it /or the glory of God, that tne clergy should be left 
fas bare as the apostles, when they but neither staff nor scrip j 
God would, I hope, endue them with the self-same affection. 

Hooker's Preface . 

Even from a bare treasury, my success has been contrary to 
that of Mr. Cowley. Drjden. 
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7# Mere; umiceompaniedv^h usual recommendation. 

. It vim a bqre petition of a state 

T<rone whom they had punish**}. > ' 1 ’ Shakspeare. 

hfor are* men prevailed' upon t>y bare words, only through a 
defect of Jpiowlcdge ; but carried, with these 1 puds of wind, 
contrary to knowledge. South. 

8. Threadbare ; much worn. 

You have an exchequer of words, and no other treasure for 
your followers ; for it appears, by their bare liveries, that they 
live by ) our bare j^vords. f Shakespeare . 

9. Not united with any thing else. 

A desire to dra^yill things to the determination of bare and 
naked Scripture, linth caused much pains to be taken in abating 
the credit of man. Hooker . 

That which oftendeth us, is tfye gfent disgrace which they 
oiler unto our custom of bare reading the word of God. 

, Hooker . 

10. Wa iting clothes ; slenderly supplied wjth clothes. 

11. Somethnes it has of before the thing wanted or 
taken away. 

Tempt not the brave and needy to despair; 

For, tlio* your violence should leave them bare 

O/’gold and silver, swords and darts remain. Drydrn , Jnv. 

Making a law to reduce interest, will not raise the price of 
fainl ; it will onh leave the country barer of money. Locke. 

To Bark. v. a. [from the adjective.] To strip; to 
make bare or naked. 

The turtle on the bared branch, ' 

Laments the worn id that death did launch. Spenser, Past. Nov. 

There is a fah.ilous narration, that an herb groweth in the 
likeness of a lamb, and fmleth upon the grass, in sitch sort as 
it will bare the grass round eVut. Huron, Xatural History. 
F.riphvle Lre he found 

Haring her breast, yet bleeding with the wound. Drydcn. 

lie bar'd un iiivicot oak of all her boughs. Drydcn. 

For virtue, when f point the pen, » 

Harr the uuun heart that lurks beneath a star; 
l an the.* - he v.antimt to defend her cause. 

Light < of flits church, or guardians of the laws ? Pope. 

Baht:, or Bo in:. The pretent c of to bear . Sue To 

13i.au. 

BaRmione. 7 i. s. [from bare and banc.] Lean, so that 
the bones appear. 

Here comes lean Jack, lit re comes hart bone; how long is it 
ngo, J.u.k, since thou sawest thy own knee ? 

Shaksprare , Hen. IV. 

B v'kebo part. adj. [from bare and bone.] Hav- 
ing the bones bare. 

But now' Ihnl fair fresh mirrour, dim and old, 

Shews me a bn re-Lou' d death by time outworn. 

Shaksprare, Rape of Lucrece. 

B Prefaced. adj. [from bare and J'ace.] 

1. With the face naked; not masked. * 

Your French crowns have no hair at all, and then you will 
play barefaced. Shaksprare, Midsummer's Night's Dream. 

2. Shameless; unreserved; without concealment ; un- 
disguised. 

The animosities enereaHcd, and the parties appeared bare- 
ftmil against each other. Clarendon. 

It is most certain, that barefaced bawdry is the poorest pre- 
tence to wit. imaginable. * Dry dm. 

Barefa'cedly. adw [from barefaced.] Openly ; 
shamefully ; without disguise. 

Though only some profligate wretches own it too barefacedly , 
yet, perhaps, we should hear more, did not fear tie people’s 
tongues. , Locke . 

Barefa'cedn^ss. n.s. [from barefaced.] Effrontery; 
.assurance; audaciousness. 

Ba'refoot.'J- adj . [Sax. baepepot, bappot.] Having 
no shoes. 

Going to find a barefoot brother out, 

One of our order. Shaksprare, Romeo and Julich 

Walking naked and barefoot, ■■ r Isaiah, u. %. 


& 
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’BaRefqot. adv. Without shoes. 

She must have a husband ; 

I must donee barefoot on her wedding day* 

Ambitious love hath .so in me cftTendedj 
That barefoot plod I the cold ground upon 
With sainted vow. 

Envoys describe this holy man, with hi$ A1 
him, standing barefoot , bowing to the earth. 

Bauefo'oted. adj. Being without shoes. 

fie himself with a rope about his neck, barefooted, came to 
offer himself to the, discretion of Leonatus. Sidney . 

BaRegnawn. adj. [from bare and gnaxm.] Eaten 
bare. 

Know my name is lost; 

By treason’s tooth, baregnawn and cankcrbit. 

Shakspeare, K. Lear 

Ba'keheaded. adj. [from bare and head.] Uncovered 
in respect. * 

lie, bareheaded , lower than his proud steed’s neck, 

Bespoke them thus. Shakspeare, Richard 11. 

Next, before tiie chariot, went two men bareheaded. Bacon. 

The victor knight had laid his helm aside, 

Ranh coded, popularly low he bow’d. Dryden , Fables. 

Barelegged & part, adj* [from bare and "leg*] Hav- 
ing the logs bare. 

lie rheth out of his bed in his shirt, barefoot and barelegged , 
to sec whether it be so; with a dark lantern searching every 
corner. Burton , Anal, of Mel. p.ii6. 

BaRet.y. *' adv. [from bare.] 

1. Nakedly. Unloct. 

2. Poorly ; indigently ; slenderly. Barret . 

3. Without decoration. 

4. Merely; only; without any thing more. 

The external administration of Ijis word is as well by reading 
barely the Scripture, as by explaining the same. Hooker. 

The Duke of Lancaster is dead ; 

And living too, for now his son is duke — 

Rarely in title, not in revenue. Shakspeare , Richard IL 

He hardy nam’d the street, promis'd the wine; 

Rut his kind wife gave me the very sign. Donne. 

Where the balance of trade barely pays for commodities with 
commodities, there money nmst be sent, or else the debts can- 
not be paid. Locke. 

Barenecked.# part. adj. [from bare and neck.] 
Exposed. 

All tilings are naked unto him, r*»r* nren^tiXiefiiva, all things 
are bare- neck t unto him, 'tis in the original, being a metaphor 
le in the Eastern countrey, where they go 


Hewyt , Serm. p.79. 
bare and pick.] 


taken from the mode 
hare-neckt. 

Ba'htumcked.# part. adj. [from 
Picked to the bone. 

Now, for the hare-pick' d hone of majesty, 

Doth dogged war bristle his angry crest, 

And snarieth in the gentle eyes of peace. Shakespeare, Ji\ John. 

BaReribbe'd.# part. adj. [from bare and rib.] Lean; 
having the ribs bare. 

I 11 his forehead sits 

A barr-ribb'd death, whose office is this day 
To feast upon whole thousands of the French. 

Shakspeare , K. John. 

BaReness. n. j. [from bare.] 

1. Nakedness.: 

So you serve us , ;j, 

Till we serve you ; fet when you have our roses : * v 

You barely leave our tlwrqs to prick ourselves, 

And mock us with our bareness. Shakspeare. 

2. Leanness. 

For their poverty, I know not where they had that ; and 
for their bareness tliey never learned that of me. Shakspeare. 

3. Poverty. 

Were it stripped of its privileges, and made as likCtfc^ primi- 
tive church tor its bareness as its purity, it could lewdly 
all such privileges. , ; South. 

4. Meanness of clothes. » 
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Barful. T adj. See Banfu1 % yr\\iA\ is the orthography 
of Dr. Johnson. 

BA'IIGAJN. n. s. [barren, Welch, bargaigne , Pr.] 

1. A contract or agreement concerning the sale of 
something. 

What is marriage but a very bargain? wherein is sought 
alliance, or portion, or imputation, with some desire of issue ; 
not the faithful nuptial Anion of man and wife. Bacon . 

No more can be due to me, 

Than at the bargain made was meant. Donne. 

2. The thing bought or sold ; a purchase; the thing 
purchased. 

Give me but my price for the other two, and you shall even 
have that into the bargain. • V Estrange. 

He who is at the charge of a tutor at home, may gi\c his 
son a more genteel carriage, with greater learning into the 
bargain, than any at school cag do. # Locke. 

3. Stipulation ; interested dealing. 

There was a difference between courtesies received from 
their master and the duke; for that the duke’s might have ends 
of utility and bargain; whereas their master’s could not. Bacon. 

4. An unexpected reply ; tending to obscenity. 

Where sold he bargains, whipstitch ? Dry den. 

As to bargains , few of them seem to be excellent, because 
they all tenqinate into one single point. S wj't. 

No maid at court is less ashain’d, 

Howe’er for selling bargains fam'd. Sunfl. 

5. An event ; an upshot ; a low sen sc. 

I am sorry for thy misfortune ; however we must make the 
best of a bad bargain. Arbutknot, lhslory of J. Bull. 

6. In law. 

Bargain and sale is a contract or agreement made for ma- 
nours, lands, «Jr. also the transferring the property of them 
from the bargainer to the bargainee. Vowel. 

To Ra / hgain.*|~ v . n. [Pr. barguigner , old Pr. Ac/?- 
gaignrer, Ital. bargagnan *, low Lat. barganniarc.] 
To make a contract for the sale or purchase of any 
thing: often with for before the thing. 

Henry is able to enrich his queen ; 

And not to seek a queen to make him rich. 

So t$t>rthless peasants bargain for their wives. 

As market men for oxen, sheep, or hone. Shakspeare. 

Tor those that are like to be in plenty, they fiiay be bargained 
for upon the ground. Baron. 

The thrifty state will bargain ere they fight. Dry den. 

It is possible the great duke may bargain for the republick of 
Lucca, by the help of his great treasures. Addison on Italy. 

Bargainee'. n. s. [from bargain.'] He or slu: that 
' accepts a ba rgain. See B a no a i k. 

Ba'rgainer.T w. 5. [Pr. barguigneur , Welsh, barge - 
Ittd 5 ?] The person who proffers, or makbs a 
c ■ bargain. Hulocl and Colgmvr . 

.*BAIlGE.*f* n. s. old Pr. barje, barge , Uhrgie> Dut. 
from barga , low Lat.] 

1. A boat for pleasure. 

The burst she sat in, like a burnish’d throne, 

Burnt on tne water. Shakspeare . 

Plac’d in the gilded barge. 

Proud with the burden of so sweet a charge ; 

With painted oars the youths begin to sweep # 

.Neptune’s smooth fac # e. Waller. 

2. A sea commander's boat. 

Jt v\as consulted when I had taken my barge, and gone 
ashore, that my ship should have set and left me. Ralegh. 

3. A boat for burden. 

Ba'iiofman.* n. s. [from barge and man.'] The 
manager of a barge. 

. He Jtgcw that others, like sly bargemen, looked that way f 
Vhen "ir stroke wa» bent another way. 

Ld. Northampton, Proceed, against Garnet, sign. N. 
AM jtockwdrd yode, as bargemen wont to fare. 

d"* v Spenser , F. Q. vii. vii. 33. 
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Ba'roemasteiu# [froaj hdrge and mastery" *Fb<f 

owner of a common burge winch carries gpods'fbr 
hire. ' ; ' 

There is in law an implied contract with a coittfnon gturricr, 
or barge master, to be answerable lor the goods he Ciurties* 

B tacks t&nc. 

Ba'hgek. 7 i. s . [from barge.] Tlie manager of a 
barge. 

Many wafarers make themselves glee, by putting the in- 
habitants in mind of this pri\itegc ; who again, like the Cam- 
pellians in the north, and the London burgers, forslow not , 
to baigne them. Careu^, Survey of Cornwall . 

BAUK.f n.s. [bard*, Dan. herd, Dutch* from tlu: 
Tent, her gen, to cfever.] 

1. The riml or covering of a tree. 

Trees lust according to the strength and quantity' of their 
sap And jigee ; being well munited by their bark against the 
injuries of the air. Bacon, Natural History. 

Wand’ ring in the dart, 

riivsieiaw for the tree have found the bark . Dryden. 

2. The medicine called, by way of distinction, the 
Pcriwian bar/:. It has been said, that several trees 
of the Cinchona kind, happening to be fulled into 
a lake wjjen an cpidemick fever, that was very 
fatal, prevailed at Loxn in Peru, the woodmen ac- 
cidentally drinking the water were cured ; anti 
thus the virtues of this drug were discovered. 

3. A small ship, [from barca, low. Lat.] 

The Duke of Parma must have flown, if he would have come 
into England ; for lie could neither get bark nor mariner to 
put to &ca. Baum, on the War with Spain. 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark , 

Built iu the eclipse, and rigg’d with curses dark. 

That*. umk low that sacred head of thine. Milton. 

\V r ho to n woman trusts his peace of mind. 

Trusts a frail bark with a tempestuous wind. Granville. 

To Baiik.T v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To strip trees of their bark. 

The severest penalties ought to be put upon barking any tree 
that is not felled. Temple. 

These trees, after they arc barked, and cut into shape, aiv 
tumbled down from the mountains into the stream. Addison. 

2. To enclose ; to cover, as the bark covers a tree ; 
to incrust. 

Anchorites, that ban/u'd themselves up in hollow trees, mid 
immured themselves in nollow walls. Donitr* s Devotions, p.43. 

The juice of cursed hchcnon — doth posset 
Ami curd, like eager droppings into milk, 

The thin and whoisomc blood : so did it mine, 

And a most instant tetter bark'd about, 

Most la/Jy-likc, with vile and loaihsoiri crust, 

All my smooth body. Shakspeare, Hamhl, 

lb Bark. v.n. [beopean, Saxon,] 

1. To make the noise which u dog makes when he 
threatens or pursues. 

Sent before my time 

Into this breathing world, scarce half made up. 

And that so lamely and unfashionably, . V ' 

That dogs bark at me. * Shakspeare, Richard III. 

Why do your dogs bark so ? he there bears i’ the tow r n? 

Shakspeare, Merry Wives of Windsor . 
In vain the herdmati calls him back again ; 

The dogs stand off afar, and bark in vain. Cowley . 

2. To clamour at 5 to pursue with reproaches. 

Vile is the vengeance on the ashes cold; y ^ 

And envy base, to bark at sleeping fame. Spenser, F, Q. 
You dare patronage 

The envious barking of your saucy tongue, 

• Against my lord. Shakspeare. 

Ba UK-bared, adj. from bark and bare.] Stripped of 
the bark. 

Excorticated and bark-bared tfeet may be prewrved, by now* 
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mi* ft shoot fertile foot, or below the itripped pla<?c 
«^^g^iej)pdy oftfitf tfeje Hoping cfflfa ^ttlejbove the shoot, 


_ A MA> i M be Covered with barf. J|H Mortimer. 

BaRkeh. [ froni idri.] 

1. trat barks or clamours. ^ 4 

m yj/mk hath he done more than a base cur? barked and made 
a noise ? had a fool or two' to spit in his mouth ? But they arc 
rather enemies of hiy fame than me, these barkers, B. Jons on. 

2. [from bark of trees.] One that is employed in 


stripping trec$. # 

.Ba'xiky. adj. [from bark.] Consisting of bark ; con- 
taining bark. ^ 

Ivy so ehrings the barky fingers of the elm. Shak spear c . 


BA'RLEY.^ n. s. [derived by Junius from *12, hor - 
deum. ] A grain, of which malt is mode. 

It hath a thick spike ; the calyx, husk, awn, and 
flower, are like those of wheat or rye, Irat the awns 
arc rough ; the seed is swelling in the middle, and, 
for the most part, ends hi a sharp point,, to which 
the husks are closely united. The species are, 
i. Common long-eared barley . 2. Winter or square 
barley, , by some called big. 3. Sprat baring or 
battledoor barley. All "'these sorts of barley arc 
sown in the spring of the year, in a ifry time. In 
sojne very dry light land, the barley is sown early in 
March; but in str&ng clayey soils it is not sown till 
April. The square barley or big, is chiefly culti- 
vated in the north of England, and in Scotland ; 
and is hardier than the other sorts. Miller. 


Bqrley is emollient, moistening, and expectorating ; barley 
was chosen by Hippocrates as a proper food in inflammatory 
distempers. Arbuthnot, on Aliments m 

Ba'rleybrake.'|- n. s. A kind of rural play, I)r. 
Johnson says ; but he says no more. At this game 
the trial* of swiftness is the principal exhibition. 
From an appointed goal numbers start, whom one 
is to catch, after they have reached a given dis- 
tance, before which lie stirs not from his post. 
Those, whom he catches, are obliged to assist him 
in catching the remainder, till the game doses with 
the person last captured, and recommences with 
him, who had been first captured, as the catcher. 
Dr. Jamieson says that, in Scotland, it is generally 
played in a corn-yard, whence the Scottish expres- 
sion, barla-bracks about the stacks ; and that a stack 
is the goal from which they start. 

By neighbours prais'd she went abroad thereby, 

At barleybrakc her sweet swift feet to try. Sidney . 

Ba'iile y-rroth. n. s. [from barley and broth.] A low 
word, sometimes used for strong beer. 

s Can sodden water, 

A drench for surrein'd tides, their barley broth, 

'Decoct their cold blood to such valiant heat ? Shakspeare . 

Barley-corn. n. s. [from barley and corn.] A grain 
of barley; the beginning of our measure of length; 
the third part qf an inch. 

A long, long journey, choak’d with breaks and thorns, 

111 measur’d by ten thousand barley corns . Tickcll t 

JBa'rley-mow. n . s. [from barley and mow.] The 
place where reaped barley is stowed up. 

Wheneverby yon barley mow I pass, J 

Before my eyes will trip tne tidy lass. Gay. 

Barley-sugar.# n. 5. [from barley and sugar : tyt 
Mr. Malone considers it a corruption of the Fr. sucre 
brute, burnt sugar;] Sugar boiled till it be brittle, 
fcraeiiy witli a decoction of barley.., See Sugar. 
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BARM. ft. s. [lurm, Welsh; beopm/Sax/j Yeast; 
the ferment put into drink to make it jrork; and 
into bread, to lighten and swell it. 

’ Arc you not he 

That sometimes make the drink bear no barm , 

Mislead night-wanderers, laughing at their harm? Shdktped tog. 

Try the force of imagination, upon staying the *werking of 
beer when the barm is put into it.j^ Bacon. 

Ba'rmy. adj. [from bam.]" Containing barm; 
yeasty. ■f'V . - 

Their jovial nights in frolicks and in play 
They pass, to drive the tedious hours away i ' 

And their cold stomachs with crown’d goblets cheer, 

Of windy cider, and of barmy beer. Drydni. 

BARN. *f~ ft. r.*’ [bepn, Sax. from bepe, barley , and 
epn, thcplack where it is deposited, Jun.] A place or 
house for laying up any sort of grain, hay, or straw. 

Ill vain the barns expect thVir promis'd load, ■ 

Nor bams at home, nor recks ore heap’d abroad. . Drydcn. 

I took notice of the make of barn&\& re: having laid a 
frame of wood, they place, at the four corners, four blocks, in 
such a shape as neither mice nor vermin can creep up. 

Addison w 

To Barn.# v.a. [from the noun.] To lay up in a 
barn. A word still used in Norfolk. 

The ;igod man that cotters up his gold, . 

Is plagu'd with cramps, and gouts, and painful fits ; 

And useless barns the harvest of his wits. 

_u Shakspeare , Rape of Lucrece. 

Barn-door.# 72*. The door of a barn. 

While the cock, with lively din. 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin ; 

And to the stack, or the barn door , 

Stoutly struts his dames before. Milton, 7 / Alleg. v. 51. 

Ba'rkacle.*}" n. s. [probably, of bcapn, Sax. a child, 
and aac, Sax. an oak.] 

1 . A kind of shell fish that grow upon timber that lies 
in the sea. 

Those weeds or branches like nets were intangled and drawn 
along by the barnacles , which ill those long voyages usually 
breed upon the sides of ships, and exceedingly pester and re- 
tard their way in sailing. Sir T. Herberts Travel#^ jp. 393. 

2. A bird like a gposc, fabulously supposed to £f0W on 
trees. 

It is beyond even an atheist's credulity and impudence, to 
affirm that the first men might grow upon trees, as the story 
goes about barnacles: or might be the lice of some vast prodi- 
gious animals, whose species is now extinct. Bentley. 

And from the most refin'd of sain|^ jjjf 

As naturally grow miscreants. 

As barnacles turn Sol and geese 

In th* islands of the Orcades. Butler, Jlfndibras. 

3. An instrument made commonly of iron fojMfhquse 
of farriers, to hold a horse by the nose, to hinder 
him from struggling when an incision is mode. 

Farrier's Diet . 

BARO'METER. u. s. [from Gr. ( 3 d?&, weight, and 
piTfot, measure.] A machine for measuring the 
weight of the atmosphere, and the variations ill it, 
in order chiefly to determine the changes of the ;7 
weather. , It differs from the baroscope, which 
only shews that the air us heavier at one time tlmn 
another, without specifying the difference. Tne 
barometer is (burned upon the Torricellian experi- 
ment, so called from Torricelli the inventor of it. 
at Florence, in 1643 ; it is a glass tube fiflaegrecs of 
mercury, hermetically sealed at one r -*■’ ^rrenneit. 
open and hnmerged m a bason^ 
cury ; so that, as the weight of ♦ * 

minishes, the mercury in thg 5| < V! ' 

and as it increases. 

— 

IXrydc/i. 


Bacon . 
of pro- 

■ v imitated in the TEneis; tho* 
uie which would haroMftiicd him 

R R >n. %>,-< Drudcn. 
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the column of mercury suspended in the tube, 
being always equal to the < weight of the incumbent 
atmosphere. . 

The measuring the heights of mountains, and finding the 
elevation of places above the level of the sea hath been much 
promoted by barometrical experiments, founded upon that es- 
sential property of the ak, its gravity or pressure. As the co- 
lumn of mercury in the 'wrometer is counterpoised by a column 
of air of equal weight, so whatever causes make the air heavier 
or tighter, the pressure of it will be thereby increased or lessen- 
ed, and of Consequence the mercury will rise or full. Harris . 

Gravity is another property of air, whereby it counter- 
poises a column of mercury from twenty -seven inches and one 
half to thirty und one half, the gravity of the atmosphere va- 
rying one tenth, which arc its utmost limits ; so that the ex- 
act specifick gravity of the air can be determined when the 
barometer stands at thirty inches, with a moderate heat of the 
Weather. r Arbuthnot on Air. 

Barometrical, adj, [from barometer r ] Relating to 
the barometer. 4 * 

He Is very accurate in making barometrical and thermomc- 
trical instruments. Derham , Physico-Thcology , 

BA'RON.'j' n. s. [The etymology of this word is- 
very uncertain. Haro, among the Romans, sig- 
nified a brave warriour, or a brutal man ; and, from 
tfce first "of these significations, Menage derives 
baron , as a term of military dignity. Others sup- 
’ pose it originally to signify cnily^a man; in which 
sense baron or varan, is still useo by the Spaniards ; 
and, to confirm this conjecture, our law yet uses 
baron and femme, husband and wife. This appli- 
cation of baron for husband is common also in old 
]' rench, V. Cotgravrt. Others deduce it from her, 
an old Gaulish word, signifying commander ; others 
from I lebrow and Coluck wonts of the same import. 
Some think it a contraction of par homme , or peer , 
which seems least probable. Vir is the most pro- 
bable ; whence, in the dialect of Languedoc, bar , 
a rian ; ham, a woman. See Diet. Languedocien 
parnVI. L’ Abbe des Sauvages. t Thc change.* of v 
into b was common in elder times.] 

l. A degree of nobility next to a viscount. It may 
be probably thought, that antiently, in England, all 
those were culled barons , that had such signiories 
aA-wo now call court barons . And it is said, that, 
i after the conqucatl, all such came to the parliament, 
and sat as nobles in the upper house. But when, 
by i&pcrienco, it ap])eurcd, that the parliament was 
*’|bo much cruudccl with such multitudes, it became 
„ a custom, that none should come, but such as the 
king, for their extraordinary wisdom or quality^ 
thought good to call by writ: which writ ran hue 
vice tanlum, After thill, men, seeing that this state 
of nobility was but casual, and depending merely 
On the prince’s pleasure, obtained of the king 
letters patent of this dignity to them and their heirs 
male : and these were called bar tins by letters 
patent, or by creation; whose posterity arc now 
those barons that are called lords (if the parliament ; 
of which kind the king may create more at his 
- y^-asnre. It is nevertheless thought, that there are 
AiUibi by writ, as well as barons by letters 
*** ma y ^ dtoeraaj by their, 
* VkenMr stroke" If"* writ being those, that to the 

Ld. Worthy v their awn surnames annexed; 

? Aj^Jjckword yode, by letters patent, ate named by 
bdroas which were 'first by 
x i 
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writ, may now juijly alsfrbfccaHcd barons ty pre- 
scription ; foiv that they have«^ctinu £<3 iptvtig in, 
themselves and their ancestors, l >foxia the ^tftWiovy 
of man. There are also bafons by the 

bishops of the land, who, by virtue" of ;igarouics 
annexed to their bishoprieks, have always had 
place in the upper house of parliament, and are 
called lords spiritual. 

2 . Baron is an officer, as harms of the exchequer to 
the king : of these the principal is called lord chief 
baron , and the three others are his assistants, 
between the king and his subjects, in causes of 
justice, belonging to the exchequer. 

3. There are also barons of the cinque ports; two to 

each of the scvfcn towns, Hastings, Wmchelsea/ 
Rye, Rumncy, Hi the, Dover, and Sandwich, 
that have places in the lower house of par- 
liament. • Court. 

They that bear 

The cloth of state above, are four barons 

Of the cinque ports. Shehpcarc. 

4. Baron is used for the liusband in relation to his 

wife. f Court. 

5. A baron of beef is when the two sirloins are not 

cut asunder, but joined together by the end of the 
backbone. Diet . 

Ba'uonagk. n. s. [from bar on. 

1. The body of barons and peers. 

His charters of the liberties of England, and of the forest 
were hardU, and with difficulty, gained by his baronage at 
Staines, A~IJ. 1*15. Hah. 

2. The dignity of a baron. 

3. The land which gives title to a baron. 

Ba'uoness. 71, s. [1 baroncsM , Ital. baronism , Lat.] A 

baron’s lady. 

Ba'ronet.'J'* «. s . [of baron and et , diminutive ter- 
mination.] The lowest degree of honour that is 
hereditary; it is below a baron and above a knight; 
and has the precedency of all other knights, except 
the knights of the garter. It was first founded by 
king James I. A. IX 161 1. Court. But it appears 
by the following passage, that the term was in use 
before, though in another sense. Dr. Johnson 
should have added, that it was the designation of 
a knight banneret in our old chroniclers, “ Capti 
sunt et.in custodia detent i barones ©t baronetti 22.” 
Walsingham sub ann. 1321. V. Du Cange. See 
also Cragii Jus Koudalc, Gloss. 4i Baroncitus y 
banner itus nominatut parvus bam 

King Edward III. being greatly bearded and crossed by the 
lords of the clergy, — was ad vise At o direct out his writs to 
certain gentlemen of the best ability and trust, entitling them 
therein barons to serve and sit as barons hn the ttcxtV>p&r- 
Hfuncnt. By which mcan£ he had so many borons in his 
parliament, as were able to weigh down the clergy and their 
friends ; the which barons, they say, were not afterwards lords, 
but only baronets , as sundry of’thcm dp yet retain The tiaxuc. 

Spenser on Ireland. 

Baro'nial.# arfj. [from laroniq, L^tA >Relating to 

* the person or place, a haron or barqfty. 

The savage pomp and the capricious heroism of the bam^al 
manners were replete with incident, adventure, and enterprise. 

« Warton , Hist, of Pbg. Poetry, ii. <46*. 

If he ’Had exempted those lands from the policy to which he 
subjected other A«roma/possOssi outfit wouWluwe ewO0e4ingly 
dhpimshed (he strength of his -ki^gaoip. 

^ Jjyftctfon, HUt, BtH.PI. llftrod. 
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,'£MKvefififr carver detained In the baronial 

L V teuton, Hkt.tfEHC. *Wrj<, i. Biu. I. 

•* Siltyarohnie, Fr. beo] 5 up«SiixO Hurt 
hdn<%. «* JbrdsWp. that gives title td*# baron. Such 
ara^npit only the, fees of temporal batons, but of 
bishops also. Camel. 

livery parish should be forced to keep a pet tic schoolcmastcr, 
ndjoyning unto the parish church, to be the more in view, 
which should bring up their children in the first elements of 
. letters ; and thafojn every co;inty or barony , they should keepe 
’ another able schoolemaster, which should instruct them in 
grammar and the principles of sciences. Spenser on Ireland . 

If my young lor#,' your son, have not the day, 

Upon mine honour, for a silken point * 

Til give my barony , Shakspearc, Hen . IV. p. %. 

B a'roscope. n. 5 . [{Z*?®* anti woirta.] An instrument 
.. to shew the weight of the* atmosphere. Sec 
Barometer. a 

If there was always n calm, the equilibrium could only be 
changed by the contents; where the winds are not variable, the 
alterations of the baroscope a r£ very small. # Arbuthnot . 

Ha 'rracan. w. 5. \bouracan , or barracan , Fr.J A 
strong thick kind of camelot. 

Ba'ruack. w. .v. [barraccay. Span.] 

1. Little cabbins made by the Spanish fishermen on 
the sea shore ; or little lodges for soldiers in a camp. 

2. It i# generally taken among us for buildings to 
lodge soldiers. 

Ba'rhack-master.^ n. s. He who has the super- 
intendence of soldiers’ lodgings. 

The subject of the girl’s letter was, that a young lady of 
good fortune was courted by an Irishman, who pretended to 
be bairackwafiScr-geftcral of Ireland. Swift, Lett, ccccxx. 

Ba'rrator.^ n. s. [from bar at, old Fr. fron^ which 
is still retained bar at ear, a cheat. Originally per- 
haps from the Icel. and Goth, bar alt a , whence the 
Italian baratta used by Dante, a fight, a battle.] A 
wrangler, and encourager of law suits. 

I am such a person, whom ye know have bene a common 
barrator and theefe by a long space of y cures. 

Sir T. Ehjot's Uoi'ernour , fol. 133. b. 
Will it not reflect as much on thy character, Nic, to turn 
barrator in thy old days, a stirrer up of quarrels amongst thy 
neighbours ? Arbuthnot , History of J. Bull. 

BaRratky. w. $. [from barretter,] The practice or 
crime of a barratof ; foul practice in law. 

’Tis arrant barratry , that bears 

Point blank an action 'gainst our laws, Hndibras. 

BA'RREL.f n. s. IbariL , Welsh, bareil, old Fr.] 

1 . A round wooden vessel to be stopped close. 

It hath been observed by one of the ancients, that an empty 
barrel knocked upon with the finger, giveth a diapason to the 
sound of the like band full. Bacon. 

Trembling to approach 

The little barrel , which he fears to Itroach. Drydcn. 

2. A particular measure in liquids. A barrel of wine 
t js thirty-one gallons and a half ; of ale, thirty-two 
1 * gallons ; officer, thirty-six gallons, and of beer 

vinegar, thirty-four gallons. 

3. [In dry measure.] A barrel of Essex butter con- 
tains one hundred and six pounds ; of Suffolk 
butter, two hundred and fifty-six. A barrel of 
herrings, should contain thirty-two gallons wine 
measures folding usually a thousand her rings. 

Several colleges, instead of Uinitiug their rents to a ceietain 
^um, prevailed with their tenants to pay the price of go many 
barrels of corn, as the market went. Swift. 

4. Any thing hollow ; as, the band of a gun ; that 
part which holds fcbe shot. 

Take the barrel of a long gun perfectly lx>red, set it upright 
with the breech upon the ground, and take, a bullet exactly fit 
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for it; then if you suck at the mouth oCthe barrel ever so 
gently, the bullet will come up so forcibly, that it, will fupanl 
the striking out your teeth. * 

5. A cylinder; frequently that cylinder about which 

any thing is wound. " \ . 

1 our string and bow must be accommodated to your drills 
if too weak, it will not carry about the barrel. ' Motion. 

6 . Barrel of the ear , is a cavitybchindtfie tympanum, 

covered with a fine membrane. Diet • 

To BaRrel."^ v. a. [from the noun.} To put any 
thing in a fiarrcl for preservation. 

I would have their beef beforehand barrelled , which may be 
used as is needed. Spenser on Ireland, 

Barrel up earth, and sow some seed in it, and put it in the 
bottom of a pontf. Bacon . 

That perverse man, that barrelled himself in a tub. 

Donhc's Devotions , p. 43. 

Ba'rrel-»Bellied. adj, •[from barrel and belly.] 
Having a large belly. 

Dauntless at empty noises ; lofty ncctrA, 

Sharp headed, barrel-belly d y broadly back’d. Drydcn . 

BA'liUEN . \ adj, [bajie, Sax. naked; properly 
npplied to trees or ground unfruitful, Dr. Johnson 
says. Mr. Horne Tooke contends that it is the 
past participle of the verb bar, and therefore con- 
verts barren into barred , i. e. stopped* shut, from 
which there can he no fruit or issue. I pass fronj. 
this assertion to tlie old Fr. baraigne , which is pre- 
cisely correspondent to our own word, meaning 
sterile , unfruitful ; written also brahaigiie , bre/iagne f 
and brehenne . V. Roquefort, (doss, dt* la Lang. 
Rom. in V. baraigne, and Cotgravc in V. brehaigne . 
Wicliffc writes the word bhreyti] 

1. Without the quality of producing its kind; not 
prolifick ; applied to animals. 

They hail’d him father to a line of kings. 

Upon my head they plac’d a fruitless crown. 

And put a barren sceptre in iny gripe. 

No son of mine succeeding. Shakspeare. 

There shall not be male or cmale barren among* you, or 
among your cattle* Deuteronomy, vii. 14. 

2. Unfruitful ; not fertile ; sterile. 

The situation of this city is pleasant, but the water is naught, 
and the ground barren. a Kings, ii. 19. 

Telcmuchus is far from exalting the nature of his country ; 
he confesses it to be barren . Pope. 

3. Not copious; scanty. 

Soifie schemes will appear barren m hints and matter, but 
prove to be fruitful. Swift, 

4. .Unmeaning; uninventive; dull. * 

There he of them that will make themselves laugh, to Oft on 
sonic quantity of barren spectators to laugh too. Shakspcare, 

* BaRrenly. adv, [from barren,"] Unfruit fully. 

Hidoct , and Sherwood. 

Barrenness, n. s, [from barren.] 

1. Want of offspring; want of the power of pro- 
creation. 

I pray’d for children, and thought barrenness 
In wedlock a reproach. Milton • 

No more he mention’d then of violence 
Against ourselves; and wilful barr diners. 

That cuts ns otf from hope. _ Milton. 

2. Unfruitfulness ; sterility; infertility. 

Within the self-same hamlet, lands have divers degrees of 
value, through the diversity of their fertility or barrenness. 

f Bacon, 

3. 'Want of invention; want of the power of pro- 
ducing any thing new. 

The adventures of Ulysses are imitated in the JEnei* f tho* 
the accidents are not the same, which would ha^AI^ued him 
of a total barrenness of invention. is* ■. " Drydcn, 
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4. Want of matter 5 scantiness. A 

’Jim importunity of our adversaries hath constrained us 

longer to dwell than the barrenness of, so poor a cause cOuld 
have seemed either to require or to admit. Hooker . 

5. [In theology.} Aridity; want of emotion or 
sensibility. 

The greatest saints sometimes are fervent, and sometimes 
feel a barrenness of devotion. Bp. Taylor. 

B a'r II en 8P1 hiTED. # part. adj. [from barren and 
sp$iK] Of a poor temper or moan spirit. 

A barren-spirited fellow. Shaft spear e^ Jut. Cicsar. 

Ba'rren wort. n. s. [epi medium, Lat.] The name 
of a slant. 

Ba'rrful. adj. [from bar and fulh ] Full of ob- 
' structions. 

A barf ttl strife ! 

^Whoe’er f woo, Jiiyself* would he his wife. Shakspvarr. 

Ba&rica'de. n. s. [< barricade , Fr.] 

1. A fortification* made in haste, of trees, earth, 
waggons, or any thing else, to keep off an attack. 

2. Any stop; bar; obstruction. 

There must be such a barricade, as would greatly annoy, or 
absolutely stop, the currents of the atmosphere. Dcrham. 
To Barrica'dk. v. a. [barricadcr, Fr.] 

1. To Mop up a passage. 

Now all the pavement sounds with trampling feet, 

" And the mixt hurry barricades the street, 

Entangled here, the waggon’s lengthen’d team. Gay. 

2. To hinder by stoppage. 

A new vulcano continually discharging that matter, which 
being till then barricaded up, and imprisoned in the bowels of 
the earth, was the occasion of very great and frequent calami- 
H ties. f Woodward. 

Barrica'do. n. s. [barricada, Span.] A fortification; 
a bar; any thing fixed to hinder entrance. 

The access was by a neck of land, between the sea on one 
part, and the harbour water, or inner sea on the other ; for- 
tified dean over with a strong rampier and barrieado. Bacon. 

To Barrica'do. v. a. [from the noun.] To fortify; 
to ; to stop up. 

Fast we found, fast t»ht£ 

The dismal gates, and barrieado* d strong ! Milton. 

He had not time to barrieado the doors; so that the enemy 
entered. Clarendon. 

The truth of causes we find so obliterated, that it seems 
almost barncadoed from any intellectual approach. Harvey. 

Ba , rrieu.'(~ n. s. \barriere , Fr.] It is sometimes 
pronounced with the accent on the last syllable, but 
ijtis placed more properly on tlie first. 

1. A barricade ; an entrenchment. 

<J5ufe in the love of heav’n an ocean flows 

‘^Around our realm, a barrier from the foes. «> Pope. 

2. A fortification, or strong place, as on the frontiers 
of a country. 

The queen is guarantee of the Dutch, having possession of 
the barrier , and the revenues thereof, before a peace. Swift. 

3. A stop ; an obstruction. 

If von value yourself as a man of learning, you are building 
a most impassable barrier against improvement. % Watts. 

4. A bar to mark thedimits of any place ; the rails or 
lists, within which justs and tournaments were per- 
formed. Hence a wrestler , in our old dictionaries, 
is called a player at barriers . 

* For justs, and tourneys, and barriers , the glories of them are 
chiefly in the chariots, wherein the challengers make their 
entries. * Bacon. 

r Prisoners to the pillar bound, 

.At either barrier plac'd ; nor, captiyes made, 

Se freed. Of arm'd anew. Dry den . 

5. A bootfflary; a limit. 
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»• But wave whBte’er.^C^mnf &WigMonr, ’ A. f 

And fix, 0 m$we,th£ barrier of tSjfod . " v ; 

At Ocdipiift m qiHr-.v".**.' - Pope^Siatius. 

I low nistinct varies in the grilling swine, % . , 

Compar’d, half reas’ning elephant ! with thine:’?* ‘ ’*» ■«" 

’Twixt that and reason, what a nice barrier / 'fc 

For ever sep’rate, yet for ever near. ‘ * 4. pope. 

BA'jmrNG-ouT.# n. s. [from bar.] Exclusion of a 
person from a place, a boyish sport at Christmas. 

Not school-boys, at a barring^out, ^ 
liais’d ever such incessant rout! 

Swift , Journal of a Modem fine Ladpi\ 

BA / iiniST£R. fl f v n. s. [from bar.] A person qualified 
to plead causes, called an advocate or licentiate in 
other countries and courts. Outer barristers are 
pleaders without the bar, to distinguish them from 
inner barristers ; # such are the benchers, or those ' 
who havti been readers, the council of the king, 
queen, and princes, who arc admitted to plead with* 
in the \ihr. A counsellor at law. 

Blotmt and Chambers . 

Whom time — 

Hath made a lawyer he throws. 

Like nets, or liinetwigs, wheresoe’er he goes, 

His title* of barrister on every wench, 

And wooes in language of the Pleas and Bench. 

• Domw's Satires , Pocmj f p.123. 

My lord, if he be not thwarted, will talk more than, twenty 
barristers. Shelton , Tr. of I). Quixote , i* iv. 20. 

Ba'rrow % -|~ n. s. [bepepe, Sax. supposed by Skinner 
to come from bear. Dr. Johnson says. But it Is 
from the old Fr. barrot, barreau ; and that from the 
low Lat. banotum.] Any kind of carriage moved 
by t(je hand, as a hand-barrow ; a frame of boards, 
with handles at each end, carried between two men, 
a wheel-barrtm ; that which one man pushes forward 
by raising it upon one wheel. 

Have I lived to be carried in a basket, like a barrow of 
butcher’s offal, and thrown into the Thames ? Shakspcarc. 

No barrow's wheel 

Shall mark thy stocking with a miry trace. Gay. 

Ba'rrow.^ n. s. [bepj, Sax.] A hog; whence barroxv 
grease, or hog’s lard. 

I say “ gentle/ 1 though this barrow grunt at the word. 

Milton , Colastcrion. 

Barrow, whether in the beginning or end of names 
of places, signifies a grove ; from beappe, which the 
Saxons used in the same sense. Gibson. 

Barrow-J- is likewise used in Cornwall for a hillock, 
under which, in old times, bodies have been buried, 
Dr. Johrfson says. But Borlasc, in his IIist. lf pf 
Cornwall, says they are called burrows , and more 
properly, being derived from byjuj, to hide or burij. 
Barrow , in our northern dialect, is used for the side 
of a rocky hill, or a large heap of stones; this may 
be from beopg, an heap, a mount. However, thjW 
sepulchral barrow is not written according to 
Borlase’s Cornish orthography. 

Near Woodyatc’s-lane the Human road penetrates the center 
of a barrow , one of a numerous groupc. 

Warton , Hist, of Kiddington, p. 66. 

To BA RTER, v. n. [ barrator , Fr. to trick in trafnek ; 
from bar at, craft, fraud.] To traflick Ira^chAnging 
one commodity for another, in opposition to pur- 
chasing with money. f .; 

t As if they scorn’d to trade and barter , 

By giving or by taking quarter. Jlvdi&ras. 

A man has not every thing growing vipon his soil, and there- 
fore is willing to. barter with his neighbour. Collier. 

To Ba'rter. v. a . 
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_ for something else.^ 
ww 1 ex$&$t and ran^Sfd^ J 
Bat vbhtobmr irfan <>f urn#, by far, 1 1 

Onco, ifteoutlSnipf, theywtrokf have barter (fitoc. . Shakspcare . 

* Tjben an^hou wilt dispose the r«t, * 

J o tljole who, at tli^ market rate, 
au barter honour for estate. Prior . 

I 6ce no tjup^, left us, but to truck and barter our goods like 
the wild Indians, with each other. Swift. 

2. Sometimes ft is used with the particle away before 
the thing • 

, , . If they will barter away their time, methinks they should at 
least have some ease in exchange. Decay of Piety . 

He also bartered away plumbs that would have rotted in a 
week, for nuts that would last good for his eating a whole year. 

# Locke . 

Ba'rteh. n. s. [from the verb.] The act or practice 
of trafficking by exchange of commodities; some- 
times the thing given in exchange. 

From England they may be furnished with such things as 
they may want, and, in exchange or barter , send other things, 
with which they may abound. Paeon. 

He who comiptcth English with foreign words, is as wise as 
ladies that change plate for china; for which, the laudable 
traflick of old clothes is much the fairest barter. Felton . 

Ba / rteiikh. - | v //. s. [from barter.] He that trafficks 
bv exchange of commodities. 

*WImt this disparaging bartercr — in all the affectation of 
sdftmportant opulence calls a garret, was one of the best and 
pleasantest rooms in a very commodious house. 

Wakefield, Memoirs, p. 2^7. 

JWrtehy# «. s. [from barter .] Exchange of com- 

modities. 

It is a received opinion, that, in most ancient ages, there was 
only bartery or exchange of commodities amongst most nations. 

Camdefl, Rem. 

Bartiio'lomf.w-tide.# ?u s. The term near St. Bar- 
tholomew’s day. 

Like flics at Bartholomew-tide , blind, though they have their 
v) es. Shakspcare , K. Hen. V . 

Ba'rtr am. w. s. A plant ; the same with petition/. 
Ba'iiton.'}* w. s. [Sax. bepc-tun, uii m.] Blount 
describes this word as meaning the demesne lands 
of a manor ; the manor-house itself ; and sometimes 
the outhouses. Most of our old lexicographers 
explain it as an enclosed place, or inner yard, 
wherein poultry is kept, or husbandry used. 
V. Huloet, Minshou, and Cotgrave. Blount’s is 
the provincialism of the west of England ; the latter 
is still used in other places. 

Basa'lt. 3 ^ w. **. [from basaltes.] Artificial or black 
porcelain, a composition having nearly the same 
properties with the natural basalt ; invented by 
Messrs. Wedgwood and Bentley, and applied to 
various purposes in their manufactures. See Ba- 
v 8at/tes. x Chambers, 

BASALTES n.s. [Either from basal, iron : or from 
(zarc&tfy, to examine diligently; according to 
Chambers. But where are basal and ( 3 auxiiQu to 
be found? in the sense given, is certainly 

Creek; and (3 aaavo^ is the tapis I A/di us of the 
ancients.] A kind of stone, of the hardness and 
colour qOron, which is found in perpendicular 
blocks. Some of the ancients called it also lapis 
JLydius * 

This is the most northern basaltes I am acquainted with. 

Pennant. 

Basa'ltick.# adj. Of basaltes. 

Wc had in view a fins series of genuine basaltick columns. 

Pemant . 


BAS 

BASE.-f- adj. [bas, Fr. , basso, Ital, v baxOf Span. 
'bass us, low Latin ; Gr.pawf/f - * 

1. Meaft ; vile ; worthless;. of things.'' 

The harvest white plumb is a £<w?*phimb, aSd |fee white dale 
plumb arc no very good plumbs. ’ Bacon. 

. l’yreicus was only famous for counterfeiting all farthing*, 
as earthen pitchers, a scullery ; whereupon he was surnamed 
Hupograplius. Peacham . 

2. Of mean spirit; disingenuous; illiberal ; ^ un- 
generous; low; without dignity of sentiment: of 
persons. 

Since the perfections arc such in the party I love, as the feel- 
ing of them cannot come unto any unnoble heart; shall that 
heart, lifted up tormch a height, be counted base? Sidney . 

It is base in his adversaries thus to dwell upon the excesses 
of a passion. AtUrbury, 

3. Of low; station ; of mean account ; without dignity 

of rank ; without honour. , t 

If the lords and chief men degenerate, *what shall be hoped 
of the peasants und baser people ? Spenser cwtf Ireland . 

If that rebellion 

9 Came like itself, in base and abject routs, 

You reverend father, and these noble lords, 

Had not been here. Shakspeare . 

It could not else be, I should prove so base , 

To sue and he denied such common grace. * Shakspeare • 

And I will yet be more vile than this, and will be bate in 
mine own sight. % Sam. vi. 21. 

Insurrections of base people are commonly more furious in 
their beginnings. Bacon . 

He whose mind 
Is virtuous, is alone of noble kind; 

Though poor in fortune, of celestial race, 

And he commits the crime who calls him base. Dryden . 

4. Base-born; born out of wedlock, and by conse- 
quence of no honourable birth ; illegitimate. 

Why bastard ? wherefore base? 

When my dimensions are as well compact 

As honest madam’s issue. S/iaks/ware. 

This young lord lost his life with his father in the field, and 
w ith them a base son. Camden's Remains. 

5. Applied to metals : without value. It is used in 
this sense of aiMnetal except gold and silver, 

A guinea is pure gold, if it has nothing but gold in ft, with- 
out any alloy or baser metal. Walts . 

6. Applied to sounds: deep; grave. It is more fre- 

quently written bass , though the comparative hater 
seems to require base . A, 

In pipes, the lower the note holes lie, and the further from 
the mouth of the pipe, the more base sound they yield. Baoyn, 

7. Ijow ; in position or place. 

Hir nose has, [basis] hir brows high, 

Ilir eyes Myall and deep sett. Gower, Con / l Am. b. r. 

[The] gtilfe of deepc Avernus hole; 

By that same hole an entrauncc, dark arid base. 

With smoake and sulphur hiding all the place, 

Descends to hell. Spenser , F. Q. i. v. 31. 

Base -HORN.*!'' adj. [from base and burn.'] 

1 . Born out of wedlock. 

But sec thy base-born child, thy babe of shame. 

Who, left by Aee, upon our parish runic. Gay . 

Neither doth holy imply no bastard f for some holy men have 
U'cn base-born. Feat ley's Dippers Dipl, ( 1 645 ,) p. 5 1 . 

2. Simply, of low parentage. 

A dose-born shepherd. 

Sir R. Fanshawe , TV. of Pastor Fido, p. 105. 

3. Vile; spurious : applied to things. , ^ 

• The w orld descends into such base-born evils, 

That forty angels can make fourscore devils. ^ 

Tourneur's Revengers Tragedy. 

It is justly expected, thatUicv should bring forth &$asc-bom 
issue of divinity. hlilton, Animadv* R^Jpefenee. 
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BASB-cotrnr. «. f. [ has cour , Ft.'] I^ower court; not 
the chief court that leads to the *the badt- 

yard ; the farm-yard; • * ■' • 

My lord, in die batc-c&tn ho 3otli attend. 

To speak with you. Shtiktpcarc. 

Bme-.hindsd. adj. Mean-spirited ; worthless. 

It; flignifieth, as it seemeth, no more thau abject, base-minded, 
false-hearted, eowurd, or nidget. Camden , Ran. 

Bas^mindeiJNe^.# m. $. [from base and mind,] A 
mwmess of spirit. 

. A timorous basv-mindedness and abjectncss. 

Sir K. Sandpit State of If elision. 

BasHMtIOl* 71, s, [usually written bass-viol,] Ail 
instrument which is used in converts ibr the base 

* Bound. 


1 'At the first grin he ca*>t ever) human feature out of his counte- 
nance; nt the second, ho Ixvamt the head o I a basc-vipl. Addison . 
BaAE.^ n, s . [Tvw, Fr. basis, Lat.j 
. I. The bottom of anything: commonly used for the 
lower part of a building, or column. 

What if it tempt thee tow'rrl the flood, iij) lord ? 

Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff, a 

That beetles o’er his base into the sea. Shakxpearc. 

A man should study other things, not to covet, not to fe;ir, 
nor to repent him ; to upke his base such, as no tempest shall 
sllftk& him, li. Jonson, Disco v. 

Finn Doriek pillars foil ml vonr solid base. 

The fair Corinthian crowns the higher space, 

And all below is strength, and all above is grace. Dry den. 

Columns of polish’d marble firmly set 
On golden bases are his legs and feet. Prior. 

2. The pedestal of a statue. 

Men of weak abilities in great place, are like little statues set 
, on great bases, made the lyss by their advancement. Baron, 
Mercury Was patron of flocks, and the ancients placed a ram 
at the base of his images. Broome. 

3. That part of any ornament which hangs down, as 
housings. 

* Phalastus was all in white, having his bases and caparison 
embroidered. Sidney. 

4! The broad part of any body ; as, the bottom of a 
eonc. 

5. Stockings ; armour for the legs, [fors, Fr. chausse.] 
She made him to he (light 
In woman’s weerles, that is to manhood shame. 

And put liefore his lap an apron white. 

Instead of curiets and bases fit for fight. Spenser , F. Q., v. v. 20. 

Nor shall it e’er he said th.it wight, 

With gauntlet blue and bases white, • 

. Aud round blunt truncheon hv his side, 

‘So.fr eat a man at arms defied. 7 hitler, Hudibras. 

The place from which racers or filters run f the 
^bottom of the field ; the career , the starting post. 

Fie said ; to their appointed base they went; • 

With heating heart th* expecting sign receive, 

^And starting all at once, the barrier leave. Drydcn. 

fi Tilt* string that gives a base sound ; the part as- 
signed to the bass voice or instrument, in a musical 
performance. 

The trembling streams which wont in channels clearc, 

To rumhlc gently downe with murmur soft. 

And were by them rmht timefull taught to bcure 
A basd s part among (Wir consorts oft. 

Spenser, Tears of the Muses. 
At thy well sharpen'd thumb, from shore to shore, 

The trebles queak for fear, the bases roar. Drydcn. 

8. An old rustick play, written by Skinner, bays ; 

in some counties called prison bars ; in which, 
'Wdomp are pursuers, and others are prisoners, ontij 
jjwart^being opposed to another in the trial of swili- 
It is yet in use. % 

barley-brake, at tick, or pm<ntd)ase. 
vk Drayton, Polyotb. S* XXX. 


They after both, and boldly b$£hjm base, ^ 

^ And each did strive t|p other to oUtgo^. Spenser, FV&Hf. xi.y. 

Beautits do ruttnt.btob, andklkmy me j ^ 

Each other primers for sweet Bake.' / '*■- *' v ’ 

* Davies, mftes Pilgrim^, fat N. 3 . 

He with two striplings (lads more liktyto run y, y 
The country base, than to commit such d aught e?) ,’y , 

Made good the passage. Shahfeare, Cymbelixc. 

9. An old word for a sinpll cannon. : 

Our men acknowledge hut fifty-three great brass pi&es, which 
were mounted, four brass cannoy,si\ brass dpui-can non, sixteen 
cannon-pcdroc* of brass, three of iron, ten brass bases. 

Sir T, Herbert, Trav. p.uo. 

To Babe.'}* r. a, [fwisser, Fr. See To Abase.] T6 
enibase; to make less valuable by ‘'admixture of 
meaner metals ; figuratively, to degrade. 

I am doubtful whe^ter men have sufficiently refined metals, 
which we cannot base; as, whether iron, brass, mid tin be re- 
fined to the height. Bacon, 

Hast thou e’er heard of subject under sun, 

That plan'd and bas'd his sovg*cigifs so oil 

By interchange, now low, and then aloft? Mir, for Mag. p. 373. 

Ba'neless.# adj . [from base and te.] Without 
foundation. 

The baseless fab rick of this vision. Shakspcare, Tempest, 

Basely, adv, [from base,] vf 

1. In a base manner; meanly; dishonourably. 

The fing is not himself, but basely led, >. 1 

By flatterers. Sbftkspcare. 

A lieutenanr basely gave it up, as soon as Essex in his pas- 
sage demanded it. Clarendon. 

'With broken vows hi* fume be will not stain, 

With conquest basely bought, and with inglorious gain. 

Drydcn. 

2. In bastardy. 

Tlflse two Mitylene brethren, baseln horn, crept oul of a 
small galliot unto the majesty of great kings. Knolles . 

Ba'semknt.#* 11, s, [In architecture.] A continued 
base, extended a considerable length; as around a 
house, a room, or other piece of building. Fr. sou- 
basement. Chambers, 

Bareness, n. s, [from base.] 

1. Meanness; vileness; badness. 

Such is the power of that sweet passion, 

Tli at it all sordid baseness doth expel. Spemcf. 

Your soul’s above Lhc baseness of distrust ; 

Nothing but love could make you so unjust. Drydcn. 

When a man’s lolly must he spread open before the angels, 
and all his baseness ript up before those pure spirits, tins will 
be a double hell. South. 

7. Vileness of metal. 

Wc aljedged the fraudulent obtaining his patent, the base- 
ness of hi^inctal, and the prodigious sum to be coined. Swjfit, 

3. Bastardy; illegitimacy of birth. J' 

Why brand they us 

With base? with baseness? bastardy? Shahspearc. 

4. Deepness of sound. 

The just and measur’d proportion of the air percussed to- 
wards the baseness or trehleness of tones, is one oftbegrq^tept 
secrets in the contemplation of sounds. , JRajcun. 

Ba'senet.* n. s. [old Fr. bacinet , old Eng. basnytf] 
An helmet or headpiece. 

And, that of him she mote assured stand, 
lie *cnt to her his basenct us a foithfull hand. 

Spenser, F. Q. vi. i. 3 1, 

Ba'sestwng.* n. s. [from base tauAyfmg.'] The 
lowest note. 

I have sounded the very base-string of Mortality. 

t Shukspeare, lien. IF. P: II. 

To RASH.'J" v. n. [probably from base, Dr. Johnson 
says. Bat it is to be traced, perhaps, to the Sox. 

, bepceaban, from pcead, a shade .• pceabau, to over* 





BAS 


7b Abash# 


> v Bah, on the *Htwel. sign. C. iii.b. , 

Bis j^uqj&nnncc^as bold, and bashed not 
For OttyWs looks, but scornful eye-glance at him shot. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

Basiia'w. n f S. [sometimes, written bassa.] A title 
of honour and command among the Turks ; the 
viceroy of ajpro vincc ; «the general of an army. 

The Turks made an expedition into Persia ; and because of 
the straits of the mountains, the bashaw consulted which w ay 
they should get in. Bacon. 

Ba'shfui..^ *ndj. [This word, .with all those of the 
same race, are of nncertJfin etymology, Dr. John- 
son says. Skinner imagines* them derived from 
base, or mean ; Minshcu from verbaesgn, Dut. to 
strike with astonishment; Junius from which 
he finds in Ilesychius tg signify shame . The con- 
jecture of Minshcu seems most probable, Dr. John- 
son adds. But see To Bash.] 

1. Modest; shamefaced. 

*• I never tempted her with word too large ; 

But. as a brother to his sister bhcw’il • 

Bashful sincerity, arid comely lo\ e. Shnkspcare. 

2 . Sheepish ; vicioutdy modest. # 

Hejooked with an almost bashful kind of modesty, as if he 
feared the c\ c ^ of man. Sidney. 

lienee, bashful i mining ! 

Anil prompt me plain and holy innocence. ihakspeare. 

Our author, anxious for his fame to-night, 

And bashful in Iris iii\st attempt to write, 

t-ies cautiously obscure. Addison. 

3. Exciting shame. # 

A woman yet must blush when bashful is the case, 

Though truth bid tell the tale and story as it fell. 

Alir.for Mag. p. C9. 

Ba'khfully.^ adv. [from bashful. \ Timorously; 

modestly. Sherwood. 

Ba 'sh KULMSS. 11. s. [from bashful.'] 

1. Modesty, as shewn in outward appearance, 

Vhiloclea a little mused how to cut the thread even, with 
evt"., cheeks, and lips, whereof each sang their part, to make 
up the harmony of bashful ness. Sidney. 

Such looks, such bash fuhtess might well adorn 
The cheeks of youths that are more nobly born. Dryden . 

2 . Vicious or rustick shame. 

For fear had bequeathed his room to his kinsman bashfulness , 
to teach him good manners. Sidney. 

There are others, who ha\e not altogether so much of this 
foolish bashfulness , and who ask every one’s opinion. Dryden. 

Ba'sil.-^ n. s. [pctjmum, Lnt.] The mum? of a plant. 

Sweet basil, rare for smell. Dray Ion, Polyol. S. 15. 

Ba'sil. tt. s. The angle to which the edge of a joiner’s 
tool is ground away. See To Basil. 

Ba'sil.^ n.s. The skin of a sheep tanned. This is 
* . 1 believe more properly written basen, Dr. Johnson 
says. It is so ; being tne Fr. bazane . See Bawsi n. 
To Ba'sil. x\a. To grind the edge of a tool to an angle. 
These chresels are not ground to such a basil as the joiners 
vhisscli* on one of the sides, but arc basiled awaj r on both the 
Hat sides; so that the edge lies between both die sides in the 
middle of the tool. Moxon. 

Basi'lica. [Gf. fWiAixr.] The middle vein of the 
arm, so caned, by way of pre-eminence. It is like- 
wise attributed to many mediciues for the same 
reason. Quincy* 

Bmm^lical.^ 1 adj. [from basilica ♦ See Basilica.] 
Basi'liok. 3 Belonging to the ’basilick vein. 
yNt aneurisms, following always upon bleeding the fast* 
fmt vein, mustibcaneorisins of the humeral artery. Sharp, 
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m It was formerly written baailicrfn ; '• and Howell, 
soon aftfei*ttjp ifturder a# Kjing Cli^les the First, 
thus quibbles oh Ae word.*' f ! ‘ : -0 ; - 

l .1 wijlawend with patidn'de h 3 w : Bnglan 4%®^ thrive aow 
that me is let blood in the basilican vein. 1 lowed, Lett . 
<Ba$i'lick.. n.s, [basiliqnPy Fr. (iati W.] A large 
hall, having two ranges of pillats, and two isles or 
wings with galleries over them. These bast licks 
were first made for the palaces of princes,' and 
wards converted into courts of justice, andi^tly' 
into churches; whence a basilick is generally taken , 
lor a magnificent church, as the basilick of SjUTetcr 
at Rome. • 

Basi'i.icon. n. s . Xfiemtoki**] An ointment, called 
also tetrapharmacon. Qtiincy. 

I mndo incision into the cavity, and put a pledget of basilicon 
over it. ' Wisctopn. 

Ba'siljsk. n. s . [ basiliscus , Lat. from Gr. (fafAiaxOr, 
of Pan Xu a king.] 

1. A kind of serpent called also a cockatrice, wliich 
’ is said to drive away all others by his hissing, aud 

tokill by looking. 

Make me not sighted like t he basitisk ; 

I’ve look’d on thousands who havcTftpcd the better 

lly my regard, but kill’d none so. Shaktpcare . 

The basilisk was a se$ pent not above three palms long, and 
differenced from other serpents by advancing Ins head and some 
white marks or coronary spots upon the crown. 

Brown , Vulg. Rrr. 

2. A species of cannon or ordnance. 

We practice to make swifter motions than any you have; and 
to make them stronger and more violent than yours awp ; ex- 
ceeding your greatest cannons anfi basilisks. Bacon. 

BA'S IN. in s. [basin, Fr. bacile, bacino , Ital. It is 
often written bason, but not according to etynao- 

l°gyO 

1. A small vessel to hold water for washing, or other 
uses. 

Let one attend him with a silver basin, 

Full of rosewater, q#id bestrewed with flowers. Skakspeare. 

We have little wells for infusions, where the waters take the 
virtue quicker and better, than in vessels and basins. Bacon, 

We behold a piece of silver in a basin, when water is put 
upon it, which we could nut discover before, as under the verge 
thereof. Brown , Vulg. Rrr. 

2. A small pond. 

On <*nc side of the walk you tee tbit hollow basin, with its 
several little plantations lying conveniently under the eye of the 
beholder. Spectator, 

3. A part of the sea inclosed in rocks, with a narrow 
entrance. 

The jut Ping land two ample bays divides ; 

The spacious basins arching rocks inclose, 

A sure defence from every storm that blows. Pope. 

4. Any hollow place capacious of liquids. 

If tins rotation does the seas affect. 

The rapid motion rather would eject 
The stores, the low, capacious caves contain. 

And from its ample basin cast the nnurf. ^ Blackmore. 

5. A dock foV repairing and building ships. 

6. In anatomy, a round cavity 'situated between the 
anterior ventricles of the bruin. 

7. A concave piece of metal, by which glass-grinders 
form their convex glasses. 

8. A round shell or case of iron placed over a for- 
t nnce in which hatters mouldjhe matter of ft hat 

into form. ' & 

9. Basins of a Balamp the same witn life sea fa; 
^ one to bold the weight, the other the thing to to 
f weighed. 
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Inclosed in 

fji ' . 1 




Ba'siked.# a#, [from tom.] 
hollow place like as> basin, .S' 

Thy to'rfjf mew, an# * , 

, v- ’ ■■*' Young, Night Thought 9. T 

Ba'sis. m. A [toft, Lat.] ’ 46? w ^ ( ‘: 

1. TJie foundation of any thing, as or a colimtihc#^ 
a building. * ' " 

It tnust follow, that paradise, being raised to this height, 

' i&tjt have the compass of the whole earth for a bath and foun- 
- dation, Ralegh. 

Amend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 
That shake heavVs basis* Mitten. 

^ Jlltar wise a stately pile they rear ; 

The %Q$h‘ broad below, and top advanc’d in air. Dryden. 

1 2 * The lowest of the three principle parts of a column, 
which are the to/.?, shaft, and capital . 

• Observing an English inscription upon the basis, we road 

ft over several times. Addison. 

3. That on which any thing is raised. 

Such seems thy gentle height, made only proud 

To be the bash of that pompous load, 

ThaW which a nobler weight no mountain hears. Denham. 

4. The pedestal. 

How many times shall Caesar bleed in sport, 

That now on Pompcy’jLAajif lies along 

Npiworthie}’ than the <mst ? Shekspeare. 

5. The groundwork or first principle of any thing. 

' ’ Build me thy fortune upon the bails of valour. Shahspcarr. 
The friendships of tnc world are oft 
Confederacies in vice, or leagues of pleasure ; 

Ours has severest virtue lor its basis. Addison. 

To BASK. V . a . [baefeerrn, Dut. Skinner.] To warm 
by laying out in the heat : used almost always of 
animals. * 

Then lies him down the lubbar fiend. 

And, stretch’d out all the chimney’s length, 

Baths at the fire his hairy strength. 

lie was bailing himself in the gleam of the sun 

’Tis all thy business, business how to shun. 

To bash thy naked body in the sun. 

To Bask. v. n, To lie in the warmth. 

About him, and above, and round the wood, 

Th£ birds that haunt the borders of his flood ; 

That bath’d within, or bask'd upon his side. 

To tuneful songs their narrow throats apply’d. 

• Unlock’d, at covers let her freely run, 

/ To range thy courts, and bask before the sun. 

Some in the fields of purest aether play, 

And bask and whiten in the blaze of day. 

v BVtoT.f fl. 5 . [basged, Welsh; bascauda, Lat. Bar- 
para de pictis venit bascauda Britannis. Martial. 

V Probably from bass ; of which, vessels, were often 
flfftdc. See Bass.] A vessel made of twigs, rushes, or 
' iiplinters, or some other slender bodies interwoven. 
Here is a basket; he may creep in, and throw foul linen upon 
hi fijg^p s if going to bucking. Shakspcarr. 

Tmis while 1 sung, my sorrows I deceiv’d, 

" Apd bending osiers into baskets weav’d. Dryden. 

"Poor Peg was forc’d to go hawking and peddling; now and 
J then carrying a basket offish to the market. • Arbulhnot . 

Ba'sket-hilt. w. 5.° [from basket and hiltJ] A hilt 
of a weapon so made as to contain the whole hand, 
and defend it from being wounded. 

His puissant sword anto his side, 

Near lus undaunted heart, was ty’d : 

-..With, gasket-hilt, that would hold broth, 

V* And serve for fight and dinner both. Jttidibras.% 

. Their, beef they often In their murrions stew’d, 

And in their basket-hilts their beverage brew’d. King. 

^'sjussr- hilts©.* adj. A weapon having a basket-. 

lofT 


Mill on. 
IS E&trangc. 
Dryden . 


Drydi n. 
TUMI . 
Pope . 
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Quin— declared it was ^ safe.to^it down to R t^tle-feast 
v in one of the Scukft-Mtt^d knffeandfctfk. 

*. Whrton0^l^ JPoet #, > *. 45*3. ». 

BA'sKET-wrik&b ft. s. [from tofofc ^ 

, wontdn that plica (ft markeU.»th f&ady 

to carry home any tiling that is nought*, * - ^ 5 
BA'sguisir.# adj. [from the Fr. Basqw^Ljfi isc%an . ] 
Relating to the lqjpguftge of the nativl^faBiscay. 

In what purity and incommixture the language of that . 
people stood, which were casitftlly discovered in the heart of 
Spain, between the mountains of Castile, no longer ago than 
in tKc time of Duke D’Alvu, we have not met w ith a good ac- 
count any further than that their. words wer uftasquish or^Cntt- 
tabrian. . Sir T. Jlrowffs Tracis , p. 13$. 

Laying hold on his lancd;‘hc said in bad Spanish, and worse 
lias (wish, Get thee away, knight, in an ill hour. 

Shelton, Tr. of D. Quixote, B. i. i. 8. 

Bass.T v * s. [supposed by Junius to be derived, like 
basket, from some British word signifying rt wish ; 
but pei haps more properly written fogs, from the 
French bossc, Dr. Johnson , says. Dr. Jamieson 
has been informed, that bass properly signifies 
hasty (Tout, hasty bark,) or the bark of limc-tty*, 
of which packing mats arc made. But^ I differ 
from this account, inasmuch itff bur mats for pack- 
ing furniture are certainly made ot rushes ; and our 
gardeners also call the soft sedge or rush, with 
which they bind plants, bass ; which is the meaning 
of the 1 word in the citation from Mortimer, though 
erroneously assigned by Dr. Johnson to a church 
mat.] A mat used in churches. 

I Living woollen yarn, buss mat, or such Lkc, to bind them 
williaul. ’ Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Bass.# u . s. In Cumberland, a river-fish of the 
perch kind ; in Hampshire, a sea-perch# 

Excellent pike, and perch, here [at Keswick] called bass . 

Gray , fact ter to Dr. IVu'tou. 

To Bass. v. n. To sound in a deep tone. 

The thunder 

That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounc’d 

The name of Prosper: it did buu my trespass. Shakspcarr > 

Bass. adj. [See Base.] In musick, grave; deep. 

Bass-kelief.T m. s. [from has, and relief, raised 
work, Fr.] Sculpture, the figures of which do not 
stand out from the ground in their full proportion. 
Fclibien distinguishes three kinds of bass-relief : in 
the first, the front figures apj>cd£ almost with the 
full relief; in the second, they stand out no more 
than 011c half; and, in the third, much less, as in 
coins. 

Great iinbossed silver tables tell you, in bass-relief, his vic- 
tories at tsea. Gray, Letter to West. 

The bas-rctievcs at the back of the grand altur, representing 
passives in the life and actions of our Saviour, arc wonderful 
samples of sculpture. Memoirs of R . Cumberla^li. if 4, 

Bass-viol. See Base- V 1 ol. 

On the sweep of the arch lies one of the Muses, plqtang on 
a bass-viol. ' Hrydcn. 

Ba'ssa.T S. See Bashaw. 

By the flight of Cicala and the basta of Trepizond, the Per- 
sians kept the field. Sir T. J lerberfy Trawls, p t *87. 

BA'ssET.-j- n. s. [basset, Fr.] A game at cards, in- 
vented at Venice. ' 

Gamester# would no more blaspheme; and ladyDabcheek’s 
basset bank would.be broke. . Dennis. 

Another U for setting up an assembly for basset, where none 
•hall be admitted to. punt that have not taken the oaths. 

Addison, Freehold. No. 8. 
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*6n& tylNeal, a Roman Catholicklady* in St. Jamals street 
had a til and a basset on that da^vV' 1 ' ■> *« * 

AMerbury, to Bp. Tr(fm/rMy h ^*ett. lit. 

B 4 $SQ%&LIEVO.f [Ital.l S^aIs^ii*f. - 

The splendid icei£j$ of animmane historick plurofeake, ww" 
embossed with a delicious basso-relievo of the destruction 'of 
Troy* * v Warlon, Hist, of Eng. Poetry, iii. 492. 

Basso'#* ■ ) n. s. [basson, *Fr.] A musical in^triN 
Basso'on. 5 nient of the wind kind, blown $ith a 
reed, and furnished with eleven holes, which are 
stopped like other large*" flutes; its diameter 

at bottom is nine inches,* and it serves for the bass 
in concertf’of hautboys, <$r. # Trcvowc. 

BX'ssock. n. s. The samdAvith bass. 

BA'STARD.'}* n.s. [bastardd,* Welsh, of low birth; 

bastardy Fr.] * • 

r. Bastardy according to the civil and canon law, is a 
person bo^n of a woman out of wedlock, or not 
married ; so that, according to order of law, his 
father is not known. Aylijfe. 

' Him to the Lydian king Lycimnia bare, 

** Ami sent her boasted bastard to the war. Dryden . 

2. Any thing spurious or false. • 

Words 

But tooted in your toi^uc ; bastards and syllables # 

Of no allowance to your bosom’s truth. Shakspeare . 

j. A kind of sweet wine. Coles, in his Dictionary, 
calls it raisin wine, 1677. • 

Score a pint of bastard. — 

Then your brown bastard is your only drink. Shakspeare. 

I was drunk with bastard , 

AVhose nature is to form things like itself, 

llcady and monstrous. Bcaum . and FI. Tavxr tamed. 

4. [In naval language.] The large sail of a galley, 
which will make way w ith a slack wind. 

B a'sT A 11 n-l) ITT ANY.'* W. S . See DlTTANY. 

Ba'stard. adj. [from the noun.] 

1. Begotten out of wedlock ; illegitimate. 

Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, insensible, a getter of more 
bustard children than war’s a destroyer of men. Shakspeare. 

2 . Spurious; not genuine; supposititious; false; adul- 
terate. In this sense, any thing which bears some 
relation or resemblance to another, is called spu- 
rious or bastard. — 

You may partly hope that your father got you not, that, you 
are not the Jew’s daughter. That were a kind of bastard hope 
indeed. . . Shakspeare. 

Men who, under the disguise of publick good, pursue their 
own designs of power, and such bastard honours gs attend them. 

Temple. 

Ba'stard Cedar Tree, [called guazuma in the West 
Indies.] 

To Ba'stard. v. n. [from the noun.] To convict of 
being a bastard ; to stigmatize with bastardy. 

She lived to sec her brother beheaded, and her two sons de- 
posed from the crown, bastarded in their blood, and cruelly 
' murdered. Bacon. 

Ba'stard ism.# n. $. [old Fr. bastardise.’] The state 
or condition of a bastard. Cot grave. 

To Bastardize.'}" jo. a . [from bastardise . The old 
Fr. has also the verb abastardir.] 

1. To convict of being a bastard. 

The Lord qgper suffercth the ground articles and points of 
true religion tube abolished in his church, though they be in 
divers sorts. Doth within and without, disguised and bastmr- 1 
dized. liar mar, Tr. of Be%<£$ Sermons, p. 142. 

The Apostle baslardizcth those that suffer not. 

Feltham's Resolves^ 5 7. 

2. To beget a bastard. 4 

vol. 
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* I ihoujd have been what I am, lisd lbs maiteKcst star in 
thsfifmamsnt twisfcled pa • Shahtpearc. 

■ ille- 

And a bmtordlyltbiA 

'■*.* Bp. , Taylor, Arlif. Ilattdfommw? 

So became he [Lot]tne father of an accuirmd Mttmdtp 
brood. (Quaker, SpiiitUal ffiaifei, p. 54. 

Ba'stardly. adv. [from bastard.] In the.manri& qf 
a bastard ; spuriously. v. <*■ ^ N 

% Good seed degenerates, and oft obeys 

The soil’s disease, and into cockle strays ; ^ > 

Let the mind’s thoughts but be transplanted so * * : 

Into the body, and bastardly they grow. Donne. 

Ba'stardy. n. s. [from bastard.] An imlawftil state 
of birth, which disables the bastard, both according 
to the* laws of God an<f man, from succeeding to. an 
inheritance. Aytlffe. 

Once she slandered me with bastardy; 

But whether I be true begot, or no, /;■ 

That still I lay upon my mother’s head. Shakspeare. 

In respect of the evil consequents, the wife’s adultery is 
worse, as bringing bastardy into u family. Taylor. 

No more of bastardy in heirs of crowns. Pope . 

To Baste.'}" v. a. participle fiass. basted, or 'Hasten. 
[bastonner 9 Fr. Bazata, in the Armorick dialect, 
signifies to strike With a stick ; from which perhaps 
baston a stick, and all its derivatives, or collaterals, 
may be deduced, Dr. Johnson says. But the de- 
rivation of baste is northern. Iceland. beysta 9 and 
bausta , to strike : Sued, basa 9 to beat. See Wide- 
gren, Su. Diet.] * 

1. To beat with a stick. 

Quoth she, I grant it is in vain 
For one that’s basted to feel pain ; 

Because the pangs his bones endure. 

Contribute nothing to the cure. Hudibras. 

2 . To drip butter, or any thing else, upon meat as it 
turns upon the spit ; to moisten it ; used also figu- 
ratively. • 

Sir, I think the meat wants what I have, basting. 

Shakspeare. 

The fat of roasted mutton falling on the birds, will serve to 
baste them, and so save time and butter. Swift. 

You desire now to be basted with words well steeped in vi- 
negur and salt ; but I will be more charitable unto you, and 
leave i>ad speeches to black mouths. 

Hayward, Answer to Dolman, K. iij. 

3. *To sew slightly; [baster 9 Fr. to stitch.] '**■ 

The body of your discourse is sometime guarded with frag- 
ments, apd the guards are but slightly basted on .neither. 

Shakspeare, Mach Ado. 

Ba'stile.# n. s . [Fr. bastille , low Lat. bastia. A 
very old English substantive also, and it is curious 
that Dr. Johnson should have omitted it. 4 * E fiS ~ 
tyll of a castle,” Prompt. Parv. 1514. Cotgravc 
interprets bastille , “ a fortressc or cattle furnished 
with towdrs and ditches;” and adds that Cfc in Paris,' 
la Bastille is as our Tower, flic chief prison of the 
kingdome.”] The fortification of a castle; the 
castle itself. 

Thus fortune fares her children to confound. 

Which on her wheel their bastiles bravely beeld. 

Mir. for Magistrates^ p. 167. 
Near which there. ftands 

A hostile, built to imprison hands. Hudibras , ii. j 150. 

Ba'stiment, or Bastime'nto.# ». j. [old Fr. lutsti- 
« merit, a building.] A rampart 
is . 

* 
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Then the bastimentas never « 

Had our fod Uibhono^c«0[, - 
Nor the sea the »ad reci * v 
Ofthisgallipfcrai^* 



BaSTINA'dE* 1 *^ - 

Bastusja'doJ5 ™ 

1. Thc f »ct of beatir^ Vijh. tf.euo[gcl ; the blow gH 

witk/a cudgel. v T 

But this courtesy was worsen than a bastinado to Zelmane ; 
•o wifl\ rrigfcfid ryes she bade him defend himself. Sidney, 
Ar^aU4hose harsh^nifrugged sounds v , ’ 

/Of basiitiitdbs, cuts and wounds. . . Hudibras ? 

2. It fe sometimes takoln for a Turkish punishment of 
tieailjjg nn offender on the soles of Jiis feet. 

Th.BASTi^A'DK.-f'"? 7’. a, [from the noun ; bastvnncr , 

To BastiNa'do. 5 * r *] To bent; to treat with 
bant hi ado. 1 • 

Here lie m ords, Horace, able to Imstinado a man’s ears. 

It. Jo nson , , Poetaster, A. v. S. J. 
Nick seized the longer end of the cudgel, and with it began 
to bastinado old Lewis, who hail slunk into a corner, waiting 
the event of a squabble. Arhuthnol . ^ 

Ba'stik®.# 7 i. s* [from haute.] The act of beating 


with a stick. 

Bastings heavy, dry, obtuse ' 

Only duiness van product* ; 

'While a little gentle jerking 

Sets the q>iiits all a-working. * Suift. 

I am riot apt upon a wound, 

Or trivial baiting, to despond. Hudibras, \n. 596. 

Ba'stion. n. [bastion, Fr.] A huge mass of earth, 
usually faced vviah sods, sometimes with brick, 
rarely" with stone, standing out from a rampart, of 
which it is a principal part, and was anciently called 
a bulwark. Hums. 

Toward : hut how ? ay there’s the question ; 

Fierce the assault, unarm’d the bastion. Prior , 

Bat.-}' a. s. [bar. Sax. This word seems to have 
given rise to a great number of words in many 
languages: ns, bathe , Fr. to heat; baton , battle , 
brat, and others. It probably signified a weapon 
that did execution by its weight, in opposition to a 
sharp edge; whence xdiirlhaf anti brickbat .] A 
heavy stick or club, Dr. Johnson says; but the 
citation from Spenser agrees with the provincial 
usage of the word in Sussex, where a walking-stick 
is called a bat. The bat is also now a common 
word for what was once the stick in driving hack 
the ball at the game of cricket. • 

/ ' The while he spake, Jo, Judas, oon of the twelve, came, and 
^with him ft greet company with swerdis and bat tin 

J1 wk/i/fe, S. Mall. \xvi. 47. 

A handsome bat he held 

■<V© n which he leaned, as one far in eld. Spenser, F.Q. 

They were fried in arm chairs, and their bones broken with 
batsM flake will. 

BAT.-f* 7t. s. [vespcrlilio, the etymology unknown, 
according to Dr. Johnson. Under the substantive 
back , I have shewn that the bat wa§ so called by 
our ancestors. DK Jamieson informs us, that back 
and backie-bird is its name in Scotland. Its old 
denomination of rearmouse might occasion this 
name perhaps; though Dr. Jamieson omits not the 
S.\i. Goth, back a, and Dan. bakke. But of the 
change into bat 1 have yet to seek the reason.] An 
animal having the body of a mouse and the wings # 
with feathers, but with a sort of skin 
kv'sKKT- HU.T£o'M ei ? • 1 * lays no eggs, but brings 

■J0*' ' iilive, and suckles them. It nevwr 

14 <■- 


grows tame, feeds upon flies, insects, and fatty 'eub- 1 
stances*, such as capdlos, oil, and cheese? and ap- 
* pears' only t in jtlie suinmer evenings, the 

weather is fiiil. ‘ # ■ ' ' Calmcf. 

, t When owls do cry, . /v' - ■ 

On a bat\ back do I fly. . Jvi #%■*"•■ . 

But then grew reason dark ; that fair star n#i$re 1 ■ 

Could the fair forms of good arid truth discern 

Bats they became who eagles w ere before ; v 
And this they got by their desire to learn. * Davies. 

Some animals arc placed in the middle betwixt two kinds, ps) 
bats, which have something of birds and beasts. Locke. 

Where swallows in the winter season keep. 

And how the drowsy bat and dormouse sleep, v (? a J/> 

Ba'tfowleu.* 11. s . ‘ [from bat and fowl.'] One who 
delights in bat-fowling. 

The birds of passage would in a dark night, immediately 
make for if light-house, and destroy themselves by flying with 
violence against it, as is well known to batfouders. 

# Barrington's Essays, Ess. 4. 

Ba'tfowung. 11. s. [from bat and fowl.*] A particu- 
lar manner of birdcatching in the night time, while 
they are at roost upon perches, trees, or hedges. 
They light torches or straw, ah 3 then beat tfib 
bushes; upon which the birds flying to the flumes, 
are caught either with nets, or otherwise. 

You £'ould lift the moon out of tier sphere, if she would 
continue in it five weeks without changing. — We should so, 
and then go a bat -fowling. Shakspeare. 

Boilic* lighted at night by fire, must have a brighter lustre 
than by day; as sacking of cities, bat-fowling. Pc actum. 

BaTaulf.-J- adj. [Fr. bat able .] Disputable. 

Datable ground seems to be the ground hcrctu- 
11) r 1 sin question, whether it belonged to England or 
Scotland, lying between both kingdoms. Coxed. 

Batch, n. s. [from bake.] 

1. The quantity of bread baked at a time. 

The joiner puts the boards into oveigs after the batch is 
drawn, or lays them in a warm stable. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

2. Any quantity of any tiling made at once, so as to 
have the same qualities. 

Except he were of the same meal and batch. B. Jonson . 

Ba'tchelok. See Bachelor. 

BATE.'f’* 11. s. [perhaps contracted from debate , Dr. 
Johnson says; but it is the Sax. bate, contention .] 
Strife; contention; as, a make bate ; which is the 
only example noticed by Dr. Johnson. 

I thought to rule, but to obey to none; 

And therefore fell I with n»y king at bale. % 

. Mir. for Magistrates, p. ^4 7. 

11 c breeds no bate. Shakspeare, K.llen. IV. P. ]i. 

Bate-breedino.# part. adj. [from bate and bleed.] 
Breeding strife. 

This sour informer, this bale-breeding spy. 

Shakspeare , Vcn, and Adonis. 

To BATE. v. a. [contracted from abate.] . ’ 

1. To lessen any thing; to retrench. 

Shall I bend low, and in a bondman’s key, 

With baled breath, and vvhisp’ring humbleness, ; 

Say this? Shakspeare, Mereh. if Venice. 

Nor envious at the sight will I forbear > 

My plenteous bowl, nor bate my plenteous cheer. Dryden. 

2. To sink the price. 

When the landholder’s rent falls, he must either bate the 
labourer’s wages, or not employ, or not pay him. Locke. 

3. To lessen a demand. ■ *, 

% Bate me some, and I will pay you some, and, ns most debtors 
do, promise you infinitely. Shakspeare , Hen. IV. 

4. To cut off ; to take away. 

-Bate but the lust, and *tis what I would say. 

^ v Dryden, Sp, Friar, 



B A T 

ToJBatss tin. . * ! 

i* To grow less. 4 

Bardolph, am not I fallen away Vtyffly si ^jSkJkst eloc- 
ution r Do I not bite ft do I not dwindle J{ Jjfhy^tny ^ungs 
about iqe like an oldladv’s loose gfan. Sfiahpcm r cn\ Ir. 
2. with of before the thing. . '“§? 

Alfet^h^ j^ed, and 1 will bate of mine. 4 Dryden . 

To ’Bat^W'ti hawk.* ^See To Bait. But fate, 
from its derivation, is the right orthography. 

Bate seems to have .been once the preterite ofitite, as 
Shakspeare uses biting favlchion : unless, in the 
following lines, it tnay^be rather deduced from beat . 

Yet there tlifc steel staid not, hut injy bale 
’Deep in his flesh, and open'd widd a red flood gate. Spenser . 

Ba'teful. adj. [from bate and fdl.} Contentious, 
lie knew her haunt, and haunted in the same, t * 

And taright |iis sheep her sheep in food to thwart; 

Which soon as it did hateful question frame, 

I-Ic might on kj)ees confess his guilty part. • Sidney . 

Ba'teless.* adj . [from bate and less.} Not to be 
abated or subdued. 

•• Haply that name, of, Chaste unhapp’ly set 
This batclcss edge on his keen appetite. 

Shakspeare, Rape of Luerccc. 

Ba'tement. n - s. [frqm abatement.} Diminution ; a 
term only used among artificers. 

To abate, is to waste a piece of stuff; instead of asking how 
much was cut off; carpenters ask what batement th^t piece of 
stuff' had. Moxon's Mechanical Exercises. 

Ba'tfljl.# adj. See To Battel, 'fh is word is of 

frequent occurrence in Drayton's Polyolbion, and 
means fruitful. Obsolete. # 

The bat ful pastures fenc’d, and most with quickset mound. 

Drayton's Polyolbion , S. 3. 
The hatful meads on Severn’s either side. 

Drayton's Polyolbion , S. 14. 

BATH. v. s. [ba8, Sax.] 

1. A bath is cither hot or cold, either of art or nature. 

Artificial ba/hs have been in great esteem with the 
ancients, especially in complaints to be relieved by 
revulsion, as inveterate headaches, by opening the 
pores of the feet, and also in cutaneous cases. But 
the modern practice has greatest recourse to the 
natural baths ; most of which abound with a mineral 
sulphur, as appears from their turning silver and 
copper blackish. The cold baths are the most con- 
venient springs* or reservatories, of cold water to 
wash in, which the ancients had in gre^t esteem ; 
and the present age can produce abundance of 
noble cures performed by them. Qjuimy. 

Why may not the cold bath , into which they plunged them- 
selves,' have had some share in their cure? Addison , Sped. 

2. A state iii which great outward hent is applied to 
the body, for the mitigation of pain, or any other 

* * purpose. 

In the height of this bothy when I was more than half stewed 
in grease like a Dutch dish, to be thrown into the Thames I 

Shakspeare, Merry Wives of Windsor . 
Sleep, the birth of each day's life, sore labour's bath. 

Balm of hurt minds. Shakspeare , Macbeth. 

3. In chymistry, it generally signifies a vessel of water, 
in which another is placed that requires a softer 
heat than thoyjaked fire. A sand heat is sometime 
called balnetmsiccum, or cinercum . [See Baeneuaj.] 

(Inina/! 

We see that the water of things distilled in water, which they 
call the bath , differeth not much from the water of things dis- 
tilled by fire. r £ Bacon , Nat. BUt. 
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4. Assort bfyjiebtew measure, containing thp tenth 
part far'Jfagfapi or sefemgailons. 4 jW^our f * 
as a meastii: " 

U?d shall yield 
riephah. 

, 

1. To wash, as m a bath. 

Othcrs,%n silver lakes atuffneb, bathed 'V T . 

Their downy breast, - ’ W Milton, P. L. * 

Chancing to fal/ur himself in th$ river Cydnus, through the 
excessive coldness of these Waters, he fell sick, nw'ui)to death, 
for three days. Smith. 

2 . To supple or soften by the outward application of 

warm liquours. ,r * 

Bathe them and keep their bodies soluble the while by clys- 
ters, and lenitive boluses. Wiseman , Surgery. 

I’ll bal/te your wounds in teifrs for my offence. Drydm . 

3. To wash any thing. 

Ph^ni^ian Dido stood, 

Fresh from hernvound, her bosom bath'd in blood. $ Dry den. 
Mars could in mutual blood the centaurs but he, 

• Anil Jove himself give way to Ciuthiu’s wrath. Dryden. 

To Batiie. v. n. To be in the water, or inFany re- 
semblance of a bath. 


Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds,* 

I cannot tell. Shakspeare, Macbcih. 

The delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice. Shakspeare. 

The gallants dancing by the river side. 

They bathe in summer, and iii winter slide, ^ Waller . 

But bathe, and, in imperial robes array’d, 

Pay due devotions. Pope, Odyss. 

B a'thing.^ 11. s. [from bathef} The act of bathing. 

Their bathings and anointings before their feasts. 

Hake mil's Apology, p. 390. 

BA THOS .* w. .9. [Or.] The art of sinking in 
poetry; the profound. Ironically spoken, in con- 
tradistinction to the sublime. 

The taste of the bathos is implanted by nature, itself in the 
soul of man ; till, perverted by custom or example, he. is taught, 
or rather compelled* to relish tjie sublime. 

Arbuthnot and Pope , Mart. Sr rib. np /W. J j, 

Ba'tixg, or Abating, prep, [from bate , or abate. 
This word, though a participle in itself, seems often 
used as a preposition.] Exce pt. 

The king, jour brother, could not choose airadvocate, 
Whom l vouM sooner hear on any subject. 

Bating that only one, his love, than you. Rowe. 

If wc consider children, we liaVe little reason to think, that 
thiiy bring ninny ideas with them, bating, perhaps, some faint 
ideas of hunger and thirst. Locke . 

Ba / tlet.~}~, w. s. [from bat , Dr. Johnson s^ys. It is, 
perhaps, the abbreviation of the Span, ha ft adore. 
Sep Battledoor. In Lancashire the ballet is 
called a battril.} A square piece of wood, with a 
handle, used in beating linen when taken ouLyf the 
buck. 

I remember the kiting of her ballet, and the cow’s dugs, that 
her pretty clua|>t hands had milked. Shakspeare . 

Bato'on.-|~ n. s. t hastov, or baton, Fr. formerly spelt 
baston , and now most commonly baton.} 

1. A staff or club. 

Wc came close to the shore, and offered to land; but 
straight ways wc saw divers of the people with bastons In their 
hands, as it were, forbidding us to land. Bacon, New Atlantis. 

That does not make a man the worse, 

Although his shoulders with batoon c ^ 

Be claw’d and cudgell’d to some tUnc. Hudtbras. 

£2. A truncheon or marshal's staff*; a badge of nnli- 
tary honour. Of thi^ Dr. Johnson gives no ex- 
M 2 
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Ample , but it is both up old English WOfd»And hatf 
very recently been also Jssffd; 

Get me a baton; 

r sand tfri? dispatch by my AWe-de-Caxopj ^Captaiq f refc^' 
mantle; w wml beg leave to recommend to yopr Loramp's 
protection ; he will have the honour of laying at the feet of 
bis Royal Hid hriess the Prince Regent the colour* of the 4th 
battalion of W 100th regiment, and Marshal Jourdan’s baton , 
of a marshal wPrance, taken by the 87th regiment. 

. * ,'lg Lord Wellington , Gaz. Extr. July 3. 1813. 

3. [fa heraldry.] It is generally used, in the coat of 
vAnqs* to denote illegitimate descent. 

Ba'tta ira.# adj. See To Battel.* Capable of cul- 

fc tivation. 

Masinissa made many inwall parts of B&rbary and Numidia, 
before his time iucult and horrid, fruitful und bat tabic. 

Burton, Anal . of Mel. To the Header. 

A Vr aidant.# 11. s. [from the old r. batailleir , 
r ; >v whence bat (tillers, combatants. Lacombc and Roque- 
fort.] A combatant. Obsolete. • 

He thought — that those battadants, that fought so eagerly 
in the room, had slain him. 

Shelton , Tr . of D. Quixote, B. I. P. 3. eh. 3. 

Ba'ttailous. adj. [from bat faille, Fr.] Having the 
appearance of a battle; warlike; with a military 
appearance. 

He started up, and did himself prepare 
in sun-bright arms and battailous array. 

The FrenchMcame foremost ballad mix and bold. 

A fiery region, stretch’d 
In battailous aspect, und nearer view 
Bristled with upright beniCis innumerable 
Of rigid spears and helmets throng’d. 

Battalia. n. s. [Jmttaglia, Ital. old Fr. 
division, corps do troupes.] 


Fairfax . 
Fairfax . 


Milton. 

bataille. 


1. The order of battle. 

The heavens ’gainst Siscra fought, the stars 
Mov’d in battalia to those wars. Sandy s, Divine Songs, p. 8. 

Both armies being drawn out in battalia , that of the king’s, 
trusting to their numbers, began the diarge with great fury, 
but without any order. 'Swift, Reign of King Henry I. 

Next morning the king put his army into battalia . Clarendon. 

2 . jfiThe main body of an army in array. 

Why, our battalia trebles that account. 

Shakspearc, K. Rich. III. 

'■ In three battalias does the king dispose , 

llis strength, which all in ready order stand 
And to each other’s rescue near at hand. 

* May's Reign of K. EdivJII , . 

I^atta'lion. n. s. [ battaillon , Fr.] 

Ip A division of an army ; a troop ; a body of forces. 

It is now confined to the infantry, and the num- 
JJber is uncertain, but generally from five to eight 
hatred men. Some regiments consist of one bat- 
tamhi 9 and others are divided into two, three, or 


f \? more. 

When borrows come, they come not single spies, 

But in battalions . ■*$ Shakspearc , Hamlet. 

In this battalion thefle vycrc two officef*, r called Thcrsites and 
Pandajrus. Taller. 

The pierc’d battalions disunited fall, 

In heaps ou heaps : one fate o’crwhclms them all. Pope. 

2. An army. This sense is not now in use. 

Six or *even thousand is their utmost power. 

—Wliv, our battalion trebles that account. Shakspcare . 

To BA'TTKL, of BA'TTIL.# v. a. [It may be from 
, the Sux. batnn, to bait. But Mr. Stevens says, v 
** that bat is an ancient English word for increase* 
‘ perhaps it is from the Gqp>. ga-batnan , to adv«- 


B A T 

tage* Hence batjuty vwhich see.] Ttf render 

4 fertile*.. v ‘ 

Whosdiwf/mg pastures fatten a^myiocks. . 

*.s x ^ k , j Qreene's jfcr. Baton. 

Ashes are a marvclloii^prOVeiBjpn|io iart&f’fbttp&l] barren 

. land, by reason of the fixed salt wuldrtney comae 

To Ba'ttel.# V. 71 . * 

1. To grow fat, or get flesh, as Sherwooa defines 

this pld verb. • • 

The best advizement was, of bad, lb let her 
Sleep out her fill without encomberment ; 

For sleep, they said, would make her battill better. 

* . Spenser, F. Q. vi. viii. jt. 

2. To stand indebted iu'tlie college-books, at Oxford, 

for what is expended at the buttery in the neces- k 
saries ofi eating and drinking. At Cambridge, size 

is used in a similar sense. ITence in the former * 
university there is a student named a batteler or 
battler ; in the latter, a sizer. Sec the substantive 
Battel. 

Ba'ttel, or Ba'ttle.# adj. [frgm the verb.] Fruit- 
ful ; fertile. 

In the church of God sometimes it cometh to pass, as in 
over Imttte grounds, the fertile disposition '“whereof is good. ; 
yet because it exceedeth due proportion, it bringeth forth 
abundantly, through too much rankness, things less profitable; 
whereby that, which principally it should yield, being either 
prevented in place or defrauded of nourishment, faileth. 

Hooker, v. 3 

Ba'ttel.# n. s . [from Sax. tael an or tellan, to count 
or reckon ; having the prefix be.] The account 
of [lie expences of a student in any college in 
Oxford. 

Bring my kinsman’s ballets with y ou, and you shall have 
money to discharge them.. Letters, (Cherry to Hearnc,) i. 119, 

Ba'ttelleu, or Ba ttler.# n. s . [from battel.] A 
student at Oxford. 

Though in the meanest condition of those that were wholly 
maintained [in the University of Oxford] by their parents, a 
battler, or scini-coiumoiier, he was admitted to the conversa- 
tion and friendship of the gcntleinen-commoners. 

Life of Bp. Ken nett, p. 4. 

To Ba'tten.*!"' v. a. [a word of doubtful etymology, 
Dr Johnson says. But see lo Battel. And 
here the Goth ga-batnan, to profit, is more ob- 
vious.] 

1. To fatten, or make fat; to feed glenteously. 

We drove afield 

Battening bur flock with the fresh dews of night. Milton. 

2. To fertilize. 

The meadows here, with battening ooze enrich’d, 

Give spirit to the grass ; three cubits high 
. The jointed herbage shoots. Philips. 

To Ba'tten. v. n. To grow fat ; to live in indul- 
gence. 

Follow your function, go and batten on cold bits. "JShaksptare. 

Burnish’d and battening on their food, to show 
The diligence of careful herds below, ' Dryicn , 

The lazy glutton safe at home will keep. 

Indulge his sloth, and batten on his sleep. Dryden . 

As at full length the pamper’d monarch lay, 

Battening in case, and slumbering life away. Garth , 

Tway mice, full blithe and amicable. 

Batten beside erle Robert’s table. 4 jflk . Prior. 

While paddling ducks the standing iakdq|esire, 

€ Or battening ho g* roll in the sinking mire. ' Gay, Pastorals. 

§a'tteU. n , 5. A word used only by workmen. 

A batten is a scantling of wood, two, three or four inches 
broad, seldom above one thick, and the length unlimited. 

^ Moxon. 
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A'TTER .-t* v. a. [battre, tobeut, Fr.' from thf* 
Lat. batuere, Barret’s Alvear^iH 

• To. befit ; to beat 'tfcwtf £ to shatteiT#ipently > u»ed 
,Qf walls thrown fowabjr artery, ot of the&iolence 
of cngki&.of wa& V. 

<To a|g>ofot battering rvm against the gated, to cast a mount, 

* and to buMs fort. * Ezekiel, xxi. az* 

These, fffoighty words of hers 
Hare batter'd me like roaring cannon shot, 

And made me allnost yield upon my knees* 

Britannia there, the fort in vain 
Had batter'd been with golden rain : 

■ Thunder itself had fa$d to, pass. 

, Be then, the naval stores, the natjpn’s care, 

/New ships to build, and batter'd 9 to repair* 

To wear with beating* t 

Crowds to the castle mounted up the street, 

Battering the pavement with their coursers feet* Drydcn . 

If you have a silver saucepan for the kitchen use, let me ad- 
vise you to batter it well ; tnig will shew constant good house- 
keeping. 'vV Swift , Directions to the Cook, 

3. Applied to persons ; to wear out with service. 

The batter'd veteran strumpets here. 

•Pretend at least to bring a inodc&t ear. Southern . 

I am a poor old battered fellow, and I would willingly end 
my days in peace. Arbuthnot , Hist, of John Bull. 

As the same dame, experienc’d in her trade, * ‘ 

By names of toasts retails each batter'd jade. Pope. 

ZVBa'tter. v. n. A word used only by workmen. 
The side of a wall, or auy timber, that bulges from its 
bottom or foundation, is said to batter . Moxon. 

Ba'tter. n. s. [from To bath r.] A mixture of several 
ingredients beaten together with some liquour ; so 
called from its being so much beaten. # 

One would have all things little, hence has try’d 
Turkey poult* fresh from th* egg in batter fry’cl. King. 

Ba'ttehei«.+ n. s. [from batter.'] I le that batters. 

Nor are these masters such batterers , or deinolishers, of 
stately und elegant buildings. 

Bp. Taylor , Art if. Handsomeness , p. 185. 

Ba'tterinoram.* n. s . An ancient military engine. 
Sec To Batter, v. a. And Ram. 


Shakspeare . 

Waller. 
Drydcn . 


Ba'tsrbrv. n. s. [from batter , or ball eric, Fr.] 

1. The act of battering. 

Strong wars they make, and cruel battery bend, 

’Gainst fort of reason, it to overthrow. Spenser , F. Q. 

Earthly minds, like mud walls, resist the strongest batteries, 

Locke . 


2. The instruments with which a town is battered, 
placed in order for action ; a line of caruion. 


Where is best place to make our batt'ry next?— 

— I think at the north gate. Shakspeare, Henry VI. 

It plants this reasoning and that argument, this consequence 
and that distinction, like so many intellectual batteries, till at 

a h it forces a way and passage into the obstinate inelos&l 
. South. 


, " fifeyf And revere th’ artillery of heav’n, 

Drawn by the gale, or by the tempest driven : 

A dreadful fire the floating batt'ries make, 

O’erturn the mountain, and the forest shake. Blackmore. 

3. The frame, or raised work, upon which cannons 
are mounted. 


4. [In law.] A violent striking of any man. In an 
action against a striker, one may be found guilty 
of the assault ybt acquitted of the battery. There 
may therefore be assault without battery ; bqt 
battety always implies an assault!. Chambers. 

Why does he suffer this rude knave now to knock him about 
the sconce with a dirty shpvel, and will not tell liim oi/his 
action and batterff Shakspeare . 


Bfr.quoth the 
YWh 

The*p^de*t 
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[from bat?}* . 

;To be OiAlaie in # battitk hatnour. Ge ngmjim Iim |4 
She clasp'd his limbs, by impious labour tirof • ^ 

With battisk limbs. . Vernon , Ovid Mc£ B. 8. 

BA'TTLJE. n. s. [bataille^ iFr.] ^ 

1. A fight an encounter between opposite* armies*. { 
We genera]|y say a battle of many, and $ combat of 


two. 


The English srmy that divided was 
Into two parts, is«now conjoin'd in one ; 

And means to give you battle presently. Shakspeare. 

The battle done, and they within our power, 

She’ll never see his pardon. Skakspyarf. 

The rdee is not to the swiff, nor the battle to the strong 

Ecctes. ix. 11 

So they joined battle , and the heathen being discomfited flea 
into the plain. 7 Maccabees, 14. 

2. A body of forces, or division of an army. 

The king divided his army into three battles ; whereof the 
vanguard only, with wings, came to fight. * Bacon. 

3. The main body, as distinct from the van and rear. 

Angus led the avant-guard, himself followed with the battle 
a good distance behind, and after came the arrier. Hayward . 

4. We say to join battle; to give battle. , 

To Ba'ttle.-^ v. 11. [battailler, Fr.] To join battle ; 
to contend in fight. 

They have also a famouse new worke, called Job. Eckius* 
postyLl, which battelleth for the holye fathcr'a^Srimacye hard. 

Bale's Yet a Course at the Romish Foxe , fol. 57* 

'Tis ours by craft and by surprize to gain : 

’Tis yours to meet in arms and battle in the plain. Prior . 

We received accounts of ladies battling it on both sides. 

Addison . 


I own, he hates an action base. 

His virtues battling with his place. Swift. 

Ba'ttle-array. n. s. [See Battle and Array.] 
Array, or order of battle. 

Two parties of fine women, placed in the opposite side boxes, 
seemed drawn up iifc battle-array one against another. Addison. 

Ba'ttle-axe. n. s. A weapon used anciently, pro- 
bably the same with a bill . 

Certain tinners, as they were working, found spear heads, 
battle-axes. , and swords of copper, wrapped in linen clouts. 

Carew . 


BaVixedoor.-J" n. s. [so called from door, token for 
a flat board, and battle, or striking. Dr. Johnson 
says. But it may be from the Span, batador , a 
washing beetle, with which laundresses beat their 
linen.] An instrument with a handle and a flat 
board, used in play to strike a ball, 5 * or shut- 
tlecock. 

Play-tilings, which arc above their skill, as tops, gigs , battle* 
doors, and the like, which are to be used with labour, should 
indeed be procured them. ilpicke. 

Ba'ttlement. n. s. [generally supposed to be formed 
from battle, as the parts from whence a building hi 
defended against assailants ; perhaps only corrupted 
from bdti merit, Fr.] A wall faised round the top 
of a building, with embrasures, or interstices, to look 
through, to aivioy an enemy. 

And fixed his head upon our battlements. Shakspeare, Mach. 

Thou shalt make a battlement for thy roof, that thou bring 
not blood upon thy house, if any man fall from thence. 

1 Dent, xxi i. 8. 

Through this we pass 
Up to the highest battlement , from whence 
if. The Trojans threw their darts. Denham* 

4 - .Their standard planted on the battlement , 

/ .Despair and death among tjgjg soldiers sent* Drydcn. 
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No, I slmn’t envy him, wlmtferhad% r * 'V«.* * 

That stands upon the baUtrafeni* ' 0 ..£ * . V ' v " 

I’d rather be secure than irertti - V/,! - ‘ V$ NoPfis* 

The weighty malfalf dewik^uttding blows$ 

Till the proud battt$menti*har' tow'r* inclose. ^ , irtfy. 1 

af#. [from - batuemspf] 
Secured 6y*battlements. *" 

So broad [the wall of Babylon] that six chariots could well 
drive together at the top, and so hattlemented that they could 
not fafL Sir T, Herbert's Travels, p. 228. 

Ba'tt^Ssg.^ n. s. [from battle.'] Conflict; encounter; 
battle. * 

The livid Fury spread — 

She.bkz’d in omens, swcll’d tfie groaning winds 
With wfld surmises, bat t tings, sounds of War. 

Thomson, Liberty, p. 4. 
Batto'loGIst.# n. s. [from battology, Fr. batlaloguc , 

«« auteur enmiyeux et iifeipide,” Lacomlve.] One 
who repeats the same tiling in speaking or writing. 

Should a truly dull baitologist , that is of Ausomus’s character, 
quam pauca , quam dm loquunlur Attwi P that an hour by the* 

g lass speaketh nothing; should such a one, I say, and a 
eserving eminent preacher, change sermons; people would 
not only come thicker, blit return satisfied. 

Whitlock's Manners of the English, p. 209. 

To Batto'logize.* v. a. [from battulogy.] To repeat 
needlessly the same thing. 

After the eastern mode, they wagged their bodies, bowing 
their heads, and battologizing the 1 names A! lough whoddaio 
and Mahumcl very often. Sir T. Herbert's Travels , p. 191. 

After^thcy have battologized Ua ydalo, or Hilula , i. e. praises 
they iterate another [prayer]. Ibid, p. 324. 

BATTO'LOGY.# n. s. [Fr. battologie, from the Gr. 
BaT7o>.oy£w which means “ to do as Hat Ins did , and 
which is described by Sftiidus in these words llarlo^oytx 
•n HoMoyia, batlology is multiplying of words, kc. 
aVe'BfcYte, x . t. k taken from one Halt us, who made 
long hymns, consisting of many lines, full of tauto- 
logies/ 1 Hammond on S. Matt. vi. 7,] This is 
an old English substantive, which Bullokar defines 
the “ often repeating one and the same thing.” 

That heathenish battology of multiplying words. 

Milton, AnimadV. Hem. Defence. 
Ba'tty. adj. [from bat.] Belonging to a bat. 

Till o’er their brows death counterfeiting sleep, 

With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep. Shakspcarc. 
Ba'varoy.^ v . s. [probably from a Bavarian fashion 
of dress, Jtavarois , Fr.] A kind of clpak, or 
surtout. 

Let the loop’d bavaroy the fop embrace, 

Of liis deep cloke be spatter’d o’er with lace. Say. 

Baube'e.’I" n. s. A word used in Scotland, and the 
^ .northern counties, for a halfpenny. This coin, 
bearing the head of James the Sixth, king of Scot- 
land, when young , 4 ias been supposed by some to 
have been therefore called baubce , as exhibiting the 
figtifti of a baby. But Dr. Jamieson says, this is 
, & great mistake; the name, as well as the coin, 
being known before that prince’s reign. Mr. Pin- 
kerton derives it from the Fr. hm-!)itlon. “ The 
billon coin worth Six pennies Scbtish, and called 
bas-piecr, from the first questionable shape in 
whicli it appeared, being of what the French called 
bast-billon , or the* worst kind of billon, was now 
[iu the reign of James VI.] struck in copper, and 
termed by the Scotish pronunciation, bawbee.” J 
Essay on Medals, vol. 7. p. 109. 

Though in the drawers of my japan bureau, 

To^ady GriputtU 1 the Ciesars show, $ 

equal to her ladyship or me ' ^ 

A <50pPV r Btho, or a Scotch bauUc. BramstorCs Man of T49M/ 
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Ba'ubYe. See Baj^ble. " . * V 

Ba'vi n. D r v Johnson 
says. Some Jiavo referiNji it the Yvffavin^ {a 
word which I find iibw be^^rs^k/eii, Bavin 
or faggot is rendered by t la^Vrifoilace, aryt fifties 
are the smallest sort of bavins. '\;V. ColgtaYc. 
Bavin , I)r. Johnson has elsewhere observed, means 
brushwood, which, jired, burns fiercely, but is sobn 
out. In Florio’s Ital. l)fct. (1591)' it is clearly a/, 
little faggot : “ There is no fire : — make a little 
blaze with a bavin ” I11 the Kentish dialect, bavin^ 
is A brush, a faggot. ] A stick like those bound up 
in faggots; a piece of 'waste wood. 

Ho rambled up ami down 
With* shallow jesters and rash bavin wits, 

Soon kindled, and soon burnt. Shakspcarc, Henry IV. 

For moulded to the life in clouts, 

Th* have pick’d from dunghill* thereabout*. 

He’s mounted on a hazel bavin , 

A cropp'd malignant baker gave him* lludibras . 

The truncheons make billet, bavin, and coals. Mortimer. 

To Baulk. See Balk. 

Ba'wble.~}~ 'ii. s. [Baubellum, in barbarous Latin, 
signified a jewel, or any thing valuable, but not 
necessary. Omnia baubella 0 sua ded.it Othoni , 
Hovedcn. Probably from beau, Fr. Such is Dr. 
Johnson’s etymology. The word may also be 
traced to the old Fr. bafmbelo, babiolc, a play- 
thing. Ital. babbolo. Bauble is now mostly used, 
and rightly, according to the derivation. It was 
formerly written bablc, so late indeed as by Bp. 
BramhalL] A gew-gaw ; a trifling piece of finery ; 
a thing of more show than use ; a trifle. It is in 
general, whether applied to persons or things, a 
term of contempt, Dr. Johnson says. This, I may 
add, was doubtless occasioned by the word being, 
in ancient times, commonly coupled with a licensed 
jester , a fool : the bauble being a little truncheon, with 
a head carved on it, which such an one usually 
carried in his hand, as the mock ensign dff his 
office; in which sense the sour protector of 
England, Oliver Cromwell, absurdly called the 
speaker’s mace, as Blackstode also has observed, a 
w fool's bawble” when he forcibly turned out the 
rump-parliament, and bade the soldiers take away 
this object of his absurd acrimony. 

The kynges foolc 
Sate by the fire upon a stoole, 

As he that with his bablc pl&ide, Gower, Conf. Am r b. 7. 

She haunts me in every place. I was on the sea bank With 
some Venetians, and thither comes the bauble , and falls m£f 
thus about my neck. Shakspcarc, Qtht&fy*? 

It is a paltry cap, * . V v ■ ' 4; 

A custard coffin, a bawble, a silken pie. Sfa&tpeafc.* 

If, in our contest, wc do not interchange useful notions, wc 
shall traffick toys and bawbles . Government of the Tongue. 

This shall be writ to fright the fry away, 

Who draw their little bawbles , when they play. Drydcn. 
Here is a contradiction deserves a bell and a bablc. 

Bp. Bramkall, Schism guarded, (1658) p. 373. 
A lady's watch needs neither figures nor wheels ; 

’Tis enough that ’tis loaded with bawbles and seals. Prior, 
Our author then, to please you in yotlr 
Presents you now a bawble of a play, 

c In gingling rhyq^. Granville * 

A prince, the moment he U crown’d. 

Inherits every virtue round, 

As emblems of the sovereign power ; 

Like other fcawblci pf the jower, Swift. 
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Ba'wblikg. adj. [from bauAle.] ^rifling ; contempt 

tible : $ word not now in. use. . > 

A bumbling vessel was of, > 3 ^ 

For shpllnw draught and t^Mynprizablc ; 

With whfch^such Bct^hra^gf^ple onl he make 
yjfhh thQ most noble botaniw'our fleet. 4 

V. * ■«-, > ” ' i “ Shakspeare, Tw. Night . 

BaVcock.* W; 5. [perhaps from fow/, or baiide 9 and 
cock.] <r A familiar word, which seems to signify the 
same as fine fellow. • 

Why, how now, my bawcock ? how dost thou, chuck ? 

Shakspeare, Twelfth Night. 

BAWIXf w. 5 . XJ)OU<Ie, old Fr. l)r. Johnson says. 
But here the Welsh baw, <]h%>bawaz dirty, whence 
bamldyu, a base or dirty fellow, is derived, must 
not be omitted. Chaucer and ftur elder writers use 
bawdy and bawd in the sense of filthy, natty. Hence 
• the application to the infamous character which 
our word denotes. See, To J[Iawd, and. Bawdy.] 
A procurer, or procuress ; on6 tlmt introduces men 
and women to each other, for the promotion of 
debauchery. 

He [Paiidarus] is named Troilus* bawd ; 

Of tlmt name he is sure, * 

Whiles the world shall dure. Skelton's Poems, p. ajj. 

If your worship will take order for the drabs and tfce knaves, 
you need not to ic ir the bawd*. Shakspeare. 

This commodity, 

This bawl, this broker, thin all changing word. 

Hath drawn him from his own determin’d aid. Shakspeare. 

Our author calls colouring lena sonwis, the bawd of her sister 
design ; she dresses her up, she paints her, she procures for the 
design, and makes lovers for her. Dryden. 

To Bawd.# v. a . [front Writer/.] To foul; to (tyrty. 

Her shoonc smerod with tallow 
Grcsed upon dyrt, 

That baudeth her skjit. Skelton s Poems, p. 126. 

To Bawd. v. it. [from tlic noun.] To procure ; to 
provide gallants with strumpets. 

Leucippe is agent for the king’s lust, and bawds, at the same 
time, for the whole court. Spectator, So. 266. 

And in four months a batter’d harridan ; 

Now nothing’s left, but wither’d, pale, and shrunk, 

To bawd for others, and go shares with punk. Swiff. 

BaVSboun.# part. adj. [from bawd and born.] 
Descended of a bawd. 

Bawd is he, doubtless ; and of antiquity too ; bawd-born. 

• kff. Shakspeare, A Teas, for A teas. 

Ba'vvdily. adv. [from bawdy.] Obscenely. 

liA / wfeiNE8fl. a j"’ v. s. [from bawd; and defined by our 
old lexicographers, though unnoticed, by Dr. 
Johnson, 46 greasiness, or filthiness, of apparel or 
body.” V. Barret’s Alv. and Bullokar’s Expos, of 
Hard Words.] Wc now use it only in the sense of 
obsceneness or lewdness. 

Ba'wpjuck. n. .<?. [See Baldrick.] A belt. 

./ Fre^bypir lands too, the virgins temples crown’d; 

The y§s«h® gilt swords wore at their thighs, with silver 
bawd ricks bound. Chapman's Iliad . 

Ba'wdry.^ n. s. [contracted from hawdery , the 
practice of a bawd ; Dr. Johnson says ; but it was 
formerly written . and pronounced with three 
syllables. 

1. A wicked practice of procuring and bringing 
whores and rogues together. Aylijf 'e. 

Cheating and bSkdry go together in the world. V Estrange. 

Obscenity ; unchaste language. 

Ilhymed m rules of stewish ribaldry, 

Teaching experimental bawdery. Bp. IlalPs Satires, i. 9. " 

Pr’ythee say on 5 he’s for a jig or a tale of bawdry , or he 
sleeps* Makspcare, Hamlet? 
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Ba VtDYJ^ a.d£. [from bawd.] 

1. Filthy; ctirty 5 agreeably to its dcrivgtiojj. 

Bawd. > 

His overest sloppc it is not worth a mtte 
As in effect to him, so mote F go ; 

It is all bandy, and to-tore al-»». 

Why is thy lord so dullish, I thee preye, 

And is of power better cloth to heye J * 

Chaucer, Chan. Yeoman's ProL 
And in a tawnv tabard, of twelve winter age. 

All tern and baudfie. Vision of Piers Plowman. 

2 . Obscene ; unchaste : generally applied to lan- 
guage. 

The bawdy wind that kisses^ill it meets. 

Is hush’d within the hollow mine of earth. 

And will not hear’t. Shakspeare, Othello. 

Only they, 

That come to hear a merry bajpdy play, 
m Will be deceiv’d. ' Shakspeare . 

Not one poor bawdy jest shall (hire appear; 

For now the batter’d veteran strumpets here 

Pretend at least to bring a modest car. Southr .. 

BaVdy-housr* 71. s. A house where Iralfick is made 
by wickedness and debauchery. 

Has the pope lately *hul up the bawdy-houses, or docs he 
continue to lay a tax upon sin ? Dennis. 

To BAWL.f v. v. [ halo, Lat. according to Dr* 
Johnson. It has probably been adopted by us 
from the old Fr. haul a, to cry for help. Similar 
also is the Icclaudick bada 3% baula, and the Germ. 
bcllcn , to roar.] 

1. To hoot; to cry with great vehemence, whether 
for joy or pain. A word always used in contempt. 

They bawl for freedom in their senseless mood. 

And still revolt, when truth would set them free. Milton . 

To cry the cause lip heretofore, 

And bawl the bishops out of door. Hudibras . 

Through the thicl^ shades th* eternal scribbler bawls , 

And shakes thc^tatucs on their pedestals. Dryden. 

From his lov’d home no lucre him can draw; 

The senate’s mad decrees he never saw ; 

Nor heard at bawling bars corrupted law. Dryden. 

Loud menaces were heard, and foul disgrace 
And bawling infamy, in language base. 

Till sense was lo&t in sound, and silence fled the place. 

Dryden , Fables . 

So cm the tuneful Margarita’s tongue 
Thfc list’ning nymphs, and ravish’d heroes hung; 

But citts and funs the heav’n-born musick blame. 

And bawl, and hiss, and damn her into fame. Smith. 

I have a face of orderly elderly people, who eari bawl when 
I am deaf, and tread softly when 1 am only giddy and would 
sleep. Swift. 

2. To cry as a I Vo ward child. 

A little child was bawling, ami a woman chiding it, s 

L' Estrange. 

If they were never suffered to have what they cried for, thejju 
would never, with bawling and peevishness, contend for mastery. 

• ^ , Locke. 

My husband toAfeKijn in, a dirty bdV; it was the business 
of the servants to attend him, the rogue, did bawl and snake 
such a noise. Arbnf/nwt, History of John Bull. 

To Bawl. r. a. To proclaim as a crier. ® 

it grieved me, when i saw labours Witch had cost so much, 
bawled about by common hawkers. Swift. 

Bawn.# w. s. In Ireland, a bawn is said to big a 
f place near the house, inclosed with mud or stone- 
walls, to keep the cattle from being stolen in the 
^ njght. See the note on Swift’s poem “ whether . 
’ Jfemilton’s ba\m should be turned into a barrack 

■w- , , fe.:;. 
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or a malt-house." But originally, it seftonqgfh be 
an Inclosure of a different kind ; a fortification^. 

These round liiU*. and square bawnrt, which ydu jee ilb 
strongly trenched «ra throwne up, were (they say) at first ot« 
dained for the same puiW fct people taighf Assemble 
themselves therein, therefore auncientty they were tolled 
folk motet-' ^# 18 , a place of people, to meete, or talkc of any 
anilg that concerned any difference betweene parties and 
towneships. Spenser o?i lreland % 

Ba'wrxx. fim s. A kind of hawk. 

Ba'wsin.^ ju s. In old English, a badger. In the 
passage of Drayton, which I cite for the illustration 
of this word, the late Bishop Percy preferred the 
interpretation of bazanc , Fr. meaning sheep’s 
leather, dressed and coloured red. But there can 
be no occasion to altcj; the meaning Qf badger's 
skin; which certainly was in use for apparel r , as 
appears in our translation of the Bible, EzeJc. 
xvi. 10. “ 1 clothed thee also with broidered 

work, and shod thee ’with badger' s-shin”’] A 

badger. Diet*. 

His mittens were of bauzen's skinne. 

Drayton 1 s Dowsabdl , (1593,) st. 10. 

* Why scorn you me ? 

Because I am a herdsman, and feed swine ! — 

I am a lord of other gecr ! this fine 

Smooth Lawson's cub, the young gfice of a gray. 

B. Jons on, Sad Shepherd , ii. 2. 

Bay.'!*' adj. [baditis, Lat. baye, bai , rouge-brun, old 
Fr. baio , Ital.] A bay horse is what is inclining to 
a chesnut ; and this colour is various, either a light 
bay or a dark bay, according as it is less or more 
deep. There are also coloured horses, that are 
called dappled bays . All bay horses are commonly 
called brown by the common people. "All bay 
horses have black manes, which distinguish them 
from the sorrel, that have red or white manes. 
There arc light bays and gilded bays, whicli arc 
somewhat of a yellowish colour The chesnut bay 
is that which comes nearest to the colour of the 
chesnut. Farrier's Did . 

My lord, you gave good words the other day of a hay 
courser I rode on. ’Tis yours because you liked it. 

Shalcspcare . 

Poor Tom ! proud of heart, to ride on a bay trotting horse 
over four inch’d bridges. Shakspearc . 

His colour’d grey, 

for beauty dappled, or the brightest bay, Dry den, 

BAY.-f" n. s . [baye, Dutch, according to Dr. Johnson ; 
but it is rather from the Sax. byjair, to bend ; a 
bay being incurvatcd, as it were, like a bow,’] 

1. An opening into the land, where the water is shut 
in on all sides, except at the entrance. 

reverend Syracusan merchant. 

Who put unluckily into this bay. Shakspearc. 

We have also some works in the midst of the sea, and some 
bays upon the shore for some works, wherein is required the 
air arid vapour of the sea. -fMfidh Bacon, 

Hail, sacred solitude ! from this camroffy 
1 view the world's tempestuous sea. Roscommon, 

. Here in a royal bed the waters sleep. 

When tir’d at sea, within this bay they creep. Dryden. 

Some of yon ha#fe bay, Dryden, 

2 . A pen or pond-head raised to keep in store of water 

' for driving a mill. # 

JIay. n. s. [abbot, Fr. signifies the last extremity ; as, 
. ,j- * Innocence est aux abbots, Boileau : Innocence is in 
’ ihe ^stress. It is taken from abboL the 

■' ■ b «>jp$ of a dog at hand, jand thence signifiajythe 
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* condition of a Jrtag when the Bound* lirere almost 
upon I1UO.3 • A 

1. ' The .late of any ttiin^rorrQundcd by enemies, 

and obliged to tacsS impossibility of 

escape. . 

This .ship for fifteen hours, sate like a Stag among bounds 
at the bay , and was sieged and fought with, in torn, by fifteen 
great ships. Bacon , War with Spain • 

Fair liberty, ptirisu’d and meant a prey • 

To lawless power, here turn’d, and stood at bay. Denham . 

Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his way; 

Embolden’d by despair, he stood at bay ; 

Resolv’d on death, he dissipates his fears, 

And bounds aloft agidnst the pointed spears. Dryden . 

2 . Some writers, perhaps mistaking the meaning, 
Imye used bay f ’as referred to the assailant, for 
distance beyond which no approach could be made. 

All, fir’d with. noble emulation, strive; 

And, wijh a storm of darts, to distance drive 
The Trojan chief; whff held at bay , from far 
On his Vulcanian orb, sustain’d the war. Dryden . 

Wc have now, for ten years together, turned the whole 
force and cxpcncc of the war, where the enemy was best able 
to hold us at a bay. Swift, 

Bay.^ n. s. [Germ. bau.~\ 

1. I11 architecture, a term usc<£ to signify the magni- 

tude of a building; as if a barn consists of a floor 
and two heads, where they lay coni, they call it a 
barn* of two bays. These bays arc from fourteen 
to twenty feet long, and floors, from ten to twelve 
broad, and usually twenty feet long, .which is ' the 
breadth of the barn. Builder’s Did . 

K this law hold in Vienna ten years. I’ll rent the fairest 
house in it after threepence a bay. Shakspeare , Mens. for Mcas. 

There may he kept one thousand bushels in each bay , there 
being sixteen bays , each eighteen feet lone, about seventeen 
wide, or three hundred square feet in each bay. Mortimer. 

2. In building also, used to signify any kind of open- 
ing in walls ; as a door, window, or even chimney. 

Chambers . 

Bay Tree.'jf [taunts, Lat.] The tree, as is generally 
thought, which is translated laurel, and of which., 
honorary garlands were anciently made. 

I have seen the wicked in great power, and spreading him- 
self like a green bay tree. Psalm xxxvii. 35. 

Like thunder ’gainst the bay, 

Whoso lightning may enclose but never stay 

Upon his charmed branches. Fletcher , Faith. Shepherdess. 

Bay.^ Uf s. 

1. A poetical name for ail honorary crow n or garland, 
bestowed as a prize for any kind of victory or 
excellence. 

I — play’d to please myself, on rustick reed, 

Nor sought for bay , the learned shepherd’s meed. & 

„ Browne , Brtf'PaSl r. 

Beneath his reign shall Eusden wear the bays. -&?•: Pope. 

2. Figuratively, learning itself. 

Strife arose betwixt them, whether they 
Her beauty should extol, or she admire tneir bay. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, S. 1 j. 

To Bay. v. n. [, abboycr , Fr.] 

1. To bark as a dog at a thief, or at the game which 
he pursues. «*• 

And all the while she stood upon the ground, 

The wakeful. gogs did never cease to bay. Spenser, F. <& 

The hountfs at nearer distance hoarsely bay'd; 

The hunter close pursu’d the visionary maid; 

She rent the BSaven with loud laments, imploring aid. 

Dryden, Fab . 
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vital barfting; to bark at. 
ftus once, 
r bay'd the bdnr 


tH^pFSparto. Vfr 
^ If he should do so, #?L 

lcavetfnis back unarm'd, the Frencl&nd Welch 
%• JEtaying him at tfte heels. • ” Shakspcarc. 

wfy He hath sot forth the book again, with all the authorities at. 
large in^&he inargent, in tlie author's own words, and liutli 
answered all those tlngt bayed at it. 

'• Bp. Bedell, Letters, <$r. p. 38 7. 

[#fl^ salt, acfcorifing to Butler in his 
Etfg. Grammar of 1633, derives its name from 
Jtayonne in France.] Salt made of sea ^aterj which 
receives its consistence from the heat of the sun, 
and is so called from its brown colour. By letting 
the sea water into square pit# or basons, ^ts surface 
being struck and agitated by the rays of the sun, it 
thickens at first imperceptibly, and becomes covered 
"•over with a slight crust, which hardening by the 
continuance of the heat, is wholly converted into 
salt. The water in this condition is scalding hot, 

f d the crystallization is perfected in eiglft, ten, or 
most fifteen days. Chambers . 

All eruptions of air, though small and slight, give sound, 
which We call crackling, puffing, spitting, $c. as in ’bay salt and 
* bay leaves cost into fire. Bacon. 

UvAY A window jutting outward, and 

thereto forming a kind of bay or hollow in the 
rooms* or from its resemblance to a bay or opening 
into the land, which is generally of a circular form. 
/" Such windows arc, in our old dictionaries, trans- 
lated into the Latin cawc fenestra?. 

It hath bay windows transparent ab burricadoes. Shakspcarc. 
Bay Yarn. A denomination sometimes used pro- 
- miscuoLisly with woollen yarn. Chambers. 

BA'YAllD.'f' n. s . [from the old Fr. baijart , bayardc; 
“ whence we term a bay horse, a bayard.” 
Ootgrave.’] 

r. A bay horse in general; and in particular a noted 
f blind horse in the old romances, whence perhaps 
the proverbial vSferession, “ as bold as blind 
Bayard” " 

ffcWho so bold as blind bayard? Burton , Anat. of Mel. p. 383. 
* Never was there any bayard more bold in his leap, than this 
suggester hath been lavish in his asseveration. • 

- S\*j. Bp* Afortnn, Discharge , p. 76. 

This he presumes to do, being a bayard , who never had the 
soul to know what conversing means, but as his provender and 
' the familiarity of the kitchen schooled his conceptions. 

Milton , Colastcrion. 
.an that gapes or gazes earnestly at a tiling ; a 
’ ier ; au unmannerly beholder. [Ft 1 , bayard , 
Cotgrave.] 

How now, what mates, what bayards have we here ? 

B. Jonson , Alchemist. 

Bay'ardly.# adj . [from bayard .] Blind ; stupid. 

A blind credulity, a bayardly confidence, or an imperious 
insolence. Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsomeness , p. 143. 

s*f ' True and manly religion is no cold and comfortless thing; it 
Is not a hike-warm notionality; not a formal and bayardly 
round of duties? but is lively, vigorous, and sparkling. 

Goodman, Wint. EvcConfcrence, P.3. 

BA*||iDNET.^ n. $. [ bayonette , Ffc^tiltaire says that 
th^ffistrument came from Bayonne,* lixid he ascribes 
the" invention of it to the “ demon de la guerm” 

‘ 'He&iade, c. 8.] A short swordigr dagger fixeJrat 

** + . .. 
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the end of a d^ket, by, which the foot hold off the 
- bdlfcc;* This was not ife former use or fashion ifor 
^ Cotgravib dfeacrittes it as J^nd of snjm^flat 
picket d%ger, furnished widytnives^ orgeat 
krrifo to hang at the girdle, like & dagger.” 

One qCjbe black spots is Iona, and slender, and resemi^eagsi 
, dagger 6? bayonet. , Woo&dfard. 

To Bay onet.# v. a . [from tlie^t^oun*] To drive 
forward as with the point of thei -bayonet. \ 

You send troops to sabre and bayonet us into submission. 

^ Burke* 

Bazar.* 11. s. [Persian buzzar, the market p now 
written bazar, in the commercial language of die 
East Indies.] • A constant market ; a kind 6? covered 
market-place. •* k 

This noble city [Cashan] is in compass not less than York or 
Norwich, about four thousand families being accounted in her. 
The houses are fairly built — the %izzar is spoons slid 
uniform, furnished with silks, damasks, and carpets of silks. 

Sir V. Herbert , Tran, (cddftjf?.) p. 
Bayze. See Baize. * 

BDF/LL 1 UM. n.s. : n/"TH*] All hrbma- 

tick gum brought from the Levant, used flSFa medi- 
cine, and a perfume. Bdellium is mentioned bpth 
by the ancient naturalists and in ScripjfUre ; but it j's 
doubtful whether any of these be the same with the, 
modern kind. • Chambers. 

This bdellium is a tree of the bigness of an olive, whereof 
Arabia bath great plenty, which yicldcth a certain gum, sweet 
to smell to, but bitter in taste, called also bdellium . The 
Hebrews take tlie loadstone for bdellium . Ralegh. 

To BE. v.n. [This word is so remarkably irregular, 
that it is necessary to set down many of its termin- 
ations. 

Present. lam , thou, art , he is, we are , &c. 

* eom, eajir, ly, upon, Sax. 

Prctcr. I was , thou wast or Wirt, he was , we were, &C. 

P«T ? pa?pe, pap, paepon, Sj^c. 

The conjunctive mood. 

1 bt\ thou hcest , he be, we be, &C. 
beo, biyt, beo, beon, Sax.] 

1. To have some certain state, condition, quality, or 
accident ; as, the man is w ise. 

Seventy senators died 
? one. 


Shakspcarc. 

Shakspcarc. 
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By their prescriptions, Cicero being < 

He hath to-night been in unusual pleasure. 

Be*what thou hop’st to be, or what thou art, 

Resign to death, it u not worth eftjoying. Shakspcarc. 

# Be but al>out 

To say she is a goodly lady, and 
The justice of your hearts will add thereto^ 

*Tis pity'sho is not honest, honourable. Shakspcarc. 

Let diem shew the former things what they be, that we maV 
consider them. Isaiah, xli. a * 

Therefore be $arc, -Wjw r 

Thou, when the Iwidcgroom with his finsifui friends 
Passes to bliss at the mid hour of night, 

Hast gain'd thy entrance, virgin wise and pure. u 

It is not easy to discern what such men would be at. 

# ^Stilling fleet. 

To say a mag^p&f a clear idea of (Quantity, without knowing 
how great it is. w to sny, he has the <afft$aF l^ea of the number 
of the suuds, \\ ho knows not how hr. r Locke. 

2. It is the auxiliary verbJby wlfi^ the verb p^|pivc is 

formed. %; ■ 

The wine of life is drown, and the meer lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. ShaHtpeare* 

3. To exist ; to have existence , * , $ 

The times have been , *l|'. 

That when the brains were out the man would die. $h<dfft>dbre. 
Here cease, ye powlrs, and let your vengeance end, 
oy is no more, and ^11 no more offend. urydtiu 

‘V * ... tut y! '' ' T T ... 
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All th’ impossibilities which poets - 
Count to extravagance of loose description, 

Shall sooner be. * ^ 

'A\o be contents hi* .natural desire ; 

He usks no angel’s wiAg, nor seraph’s fire* 

4. To have something by appointment or rule. 

If all political power be derived only from Adam, and be to 

descend only to his successive heirs, by the ordinance of Cod, 
aud divine institution, this is a right antecedent and paramount 
to aN government. < . Locke. 

5. Ifet be. Do not meddle with ; leave untouched. 

Let be, said he, my prey. Dry den. 

Be.* Used, in our old language, for the preposition 
by, and also for the participle been. 

Be.# Much used in composition ; ns^ bespeak, befall, 
become; which is agreeable to the Saxon manner, be, 
as well as pop, a, and to, being often prefixed to 
$axon words, especially v*rbs and participles of the 
past tittie. 

Be-all.# n. s . [from be and all.'] All that is to be 
done. 

r*. If the assassination 

Could trammel up the consequence, and catch. 

With his surcease, success ; that but this blow 
Alight be the be-all and the end-all here. 

- Shakspcarc, Mach. i. 7. 

BEACH.'j" n. 5. [Dr. Johnson oilers no etymology. 
JScrcnius gives the Goth, baekar, signifying the 
same as beach.] The shore ; particularly that part 
that is dashed by the waves ; the strand. 

The fishermen, that walk upon the beach , 

Appear like mice. Shakspcarc , K. L. 

Deep to the rocks of hell, the gather’d beach 
Th<*y fastened, and the moly immense wrought on, 

Over the foaming deep. Mill on , P. L. 

They find the washed amber further out upon the benches and 
shores, where it lias been longer exposed Woodward. 

Be'ached. adj. [from beach.] Kxposcd to the waves. 
Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 
'Upon the beached verge of the salt flood ; 

Which once a day, with his embossed froth, 

Thelturbn lent surge shall cover. Shakspcarc. 

Bi/achy. adj. [from beach.] Having beaches. 

The beachy girdle of the ocean 

Too wide for Neptune’s hips. Shakspcarc. 

BE/ A CON. n. &. [beacen, Sax. from been, a signal, 
and hccnian, wiicnee beckon, to make a signal.] 
t. Something raised on an eminence, to be fired on 
the approach of nil enemy, to alarm the couiflry. 

His blaring eyes, like twd bright shining shields, 

Did burn with wrath, and sparkled living fire; 4 

A* two broad he a com set in open fields, 

•Bend forth their flumes. Spenser, F. Q. 

Modest doubt is called * 

-• JJic heaven of the wise. Shakspcarc. 

The king seemed to account of Perkin as a May-game ; yet 
had given order iol&thc watching of hea cans, upon the coasts, 
and erifa tt ing morc'wfierc they stood too thin. Bacon. 

JtfonKming beacons cast tlleir blaze afar, 

Tpe dreadful signal of invasive war. Cay. 

2. Marks erected, or lights made in the night, to 
direct navigators ilk their courses, and warn them 
from rocks, shadow^ and sand-bahlSt. 
Beaconage.* n. 5 r r Money paid for the maintaining 
of beacons. 'V Mins hen. 

A suit for beaconage of a beacon standing on a rock in the 
sea may be brought in the court of admiralty. Black stone. 

Bf/ aooned.* adj. [from beacon.] Having a beacon. 
O’er the broad downs, a novel race, J> 

k |l)e lambs w ith faltering pace, 

W* eager bleating^ fill 

ThelbM^h|t skirt9 the beacon’d hill. $ T. Warton , Ode 
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BEAD.*f n. s. [bpbe, prayer, S^xori, Wn^tte Gotlh 

bida.] c. 

1. Small globes or baVf -or pear^or other 

substance, strung um>n used by$be 

Romanists to count tfieir from whence the 

phrase to tell beads, or to Wat one \bkids, is- to be 
at prayer, Dr. Johnson says :.but the Ola expression, 
which also continued long in use, was tq bid their 
beads. And the primary meaning of bead , i.#V. 
prayer, is noted in our oldest dictionaries, without * 
any references to the balls of glass. *£ 

Beware therefore, and bid thy bade, 

AndMo nothyngiu holy.churclic. 

But that thou might by reasoli worrhe. Gower , Conf. Am. b.jr. 

8 a) ing over a numbyr at' beads not undcrstafided or minded 
on. # In junctions to the Clergy, (ij 41.) 

That aged dame, the lady of the place. 

Who all this w hile was busy at her beads. Spenser, F. Q. 

Thy voice I seem* in every hymn to hear, 

With everj bead I drop too soff a tear. Pope, 

2. Little balls worn about the neck for ornament. 

With scarfs and fans, and double charge of brav’ry, 

With amber bracelets, beads, and all such knavery. Shah spent r. 

3. Any globular bodies. 

Thy spirit within thee hath been so at war, 

Thai beads of sweat have stood upon thy brow. Shakspcarc. 

Severn? yellow lumps of timber, almfist like beads, with one 
side flat, bad fastened themselves to the bottom. Bbylc. 

Bead Tree. [. Azedarach .] A plant. 

Be'adlf.T it. s. 'bybel, bohel, Sax. u "messenger ; 
bade I, old Fr. bedel, Sp. bed da, Basque; bedelle ? ' 
Dutch. Often written bedel.] i 

1. A messenger or servitor belonging to a court, 
or pifblick body. In the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge they are academical officers, and 
arc distinguished as esquire and yeomen beadles. 

If the university would bring in some bachelors of Art to be 
ycomcn-bcdcls, which are well grounded, and towardly to serve 
that press as composers: — {hey, which thrived well and did 
good service, might alter be preferred to be rsqnirc-hcdcfs; and 
so that press would ever train up able men for itself. 

Abp. Laud, Hist, of his Chan, al Ox. p. r,;2. 

lie procured an addition of 20/. per annum to each ot the 
inferiour beadles; lie restored the praetirc of the vice- 
chancellor’s court ; and added several other improvements in 
the academical economy. Warton, Life of Bathurst , p. 89. 

2. A petty officer in parishes, whose business it is to 
punish petty offenders. 

A dog’s obey’d in ofli»-c. 

Thou rascal beadle, hold thy bloody band : * 

Whv dost thou lash that whore? . . Shakspcarc. 

They ongfit to be taken care of in this condition, either by 
the beadle or the magistrate. Spectator. 

Their common loves, a lewd abandon’d nack, 

The beadle's lash still flagrant on their back. Prior. 

Beadleship.# n.s. [from beadle.] The office of 4 4 
beadle. . . 

There was convocation for the election of his succo^dr ft'H 
the beadleship. A . Wood, Alh . 0 .i\ Fast. 11 •' 

Be'adholl.'V n. s. [from bead and roll . ] A cata- 
logue of those who are to be mentioned at prayers ; 
a list, simply. 

The king, for the better credit of his espials abroad, did 
use to have them cursed by name amongst the beadroll of the 
king’s enemies. Bacon , Henry VII. 

So, in the high descent of that South-Saxon king, 

Wc, in the bead-roll here of our religious, bring 
Wise Ethelwald. Drayton's Polydbion, S. ir. 

t [He] left me out«*ftbe bead-roll of some riimng paper-barters 
that he called •pobts. Harington, Br . View of the Church, ffcxttfl.' 

Through what fairy land, would thejman deduce thistperpe- 
tual beadroll of uncontradicted episcopacy? f 

Milton i Animadv. Rem . Defence. 
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BaXdss^.m.s. ^rpm bead and tim A man em- 
ployed in prayi^faehefally in prayufg for another. 

IE- which seven had vowed all 

TJbtfcir life to service ^^pPiTWv^k's king. Spenser, F. Q. 

Commend ttygp-icvance'tio my holy prayer ; 

For I will b^tny beadsman, Valentine. Shakspcarc. 

Be ads woman.* w. s. [from bead aiul wwnan.] A 
.f Wornan who prays for, or thanks* another. 

* i* * ’.Twas such a bounty 

* * And honour due to your beadswoman , 

I know not how to owe it, but to thank you. 
n ^ , Ii. Jo ns on, Sad Shep. ii. 6. 

Bf/agle. n. s . [bigle, Fr.] A small hound wi^ which 
hares are hunted. # 

The rest were various huntings. , 

The graceful goddess was array'd in green ; t 

About her feet were little beagle* seen, 

That watch’d with upward eyes the motions of their queen. 

® DrJ/den , Fables . 

To plains with well-bred beagles wc repair, 

And trace the mazes of the circling hare. Pope . 

pEAfi.'f' n. s. [ bee, Fr. pig, Welsh; beg, Bret. 

* be ife, beck, Dutch*] 

1. The bill or horny mouth of a bird. 

llii^ royal bird 

Prynes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak. 

As when his god is pleas’d. Shah spear e, Cymbrlinc. 

He saw the ravens with their horny beaks 
Food to Elijah bringing. Milton , P. Ii. 

«*' The magpye, lighting on the stock. 

Stood chutt’ring with incessant din. 

And with&cr bcalc gave many a knock. Swift. 

2. A piece of brass like a beak, fixed at the cn<J of the 
ancient gal lies, with which they pierced , their ene- 
mies. It can now be used only for the fore-part of 

* a ship. 

With boiling pitch another, near at hand, 

From friendly Sweden brought, the scams instops; 

Which well laid o’er, the salt sea waves withstand, 

And shakes them from the rising beak in drops. Dry den. 

3. A beak is a little shoe, at the toe about an inch 

long, t timed up and fastened in upon the fore-part 
of the hoof. Farrier's Dirt . 

4. Any thing ending in a point like a beak ; as the 
spout of a cup ; a prominence of land. 

Cuddenbeak, trout ft well advanced promontory, which en- 
titled it beak , taketh a prospect of the river. 

Carcw , Survey of Cornwall. 

Ife'AKED.-j- <7 <lj. [Fr. berque . A term also in he- 
raldry.] Having a beak; having the* form of a 
bedfk. 

Aud question’d every gust of rugged winds, 

.That blows from off* each beaked promontory. Miliott. 

^AKEn.'f' 71. s. [Dr. Johnson derives this word from 
akj and defines it, “ a cup with a spout in the 
>fcrm of a bird's beak.” Both his etymology and 
definition are incorrect. Our word is the Germ. 
beefier , a cup ; Ital. bicchiere ; low Lat. bacchanum , 
fancifully derived from Bacchus . V. Du Cange. 

Bicker , in the Northumb. dialect, is a quart vessel, 
about two inches and a half deep, made with small 
staves or hoops.] A vessel for drink ; a flagon. 

And into pikes and musqueteers, 

Stampt beakers, cups and porringers. Butler , Hudibras . 

With dulcet leverage this the beaker crced^d, t 

Fftir'Jn the midst, with gilded cups around? *"JPope, Odyssey . 

BEAli.^ tu 5 . IbolgH, Goth, holla, Ital.] A whelk or 
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To BEAi.-f* v. a. [from Jlic noun.] To ripen,* to 
gAther matter, or conic to a head, as a sore does. 

Shegnood. 

BEXM.*t n * s * C bagmc, Goth, beam, Sax. a tree.] 

1. Tke main piece of limber that supports the house. 

A beam is the largest piece of wood in a building, 
which always lies cross the building^or the walls, 
serving to support the principal rafters of the^yoof, 
and into which the feet of the principal rafters are 
framed. No building has less than two beams , one 
at each head. Into these, the girders of the garret 
floor arc also framed; arul if the building be of 
timber, the teazel-tenons of the posts arc framed. 
The proportions of beams in or near London, arc 
fixed by act of parliament. A beam fifteen feet loqg, 
must be seven inches on one side its sqqare, Aid 
five on the other ; if it be sixteen feet long, one side 
must be eight inches, the other six; and sopropor- * 
tionnblc to their lengths. Builder's jjict. 

The building of living creatures is like the buildiiig^of a 
timber house; the walls and other parts have columns and 
beams, but the roof is tile, or lead, or stone. Bacon . 

lie heav’d, with more than human force, to njpve ' ’ 

A weighty stone, the labour of a team, - <; 

And rais’d from thence he reach’d the neiglib’ring beam. 

• Dry den. 

2. Any large and long piece of timber: a beam must 
have more length than thickness, by which it is dis- 
tinguished from a block. 

But Lycus, swifter, 

Springs to the walls and leaves his foes behind, 

And snatches at the beam he flrsf can find. Dry den , Mneid . 

3. That part of a balance, at the ends of which the 
scales are suspended. 

Poise the cause in justice* ccjual scales, 

Whose beam stands sure, whose rightful cause prevails. 

Shakspcart \ * 

If the length of the sides in the haluqcc, and the wcij&ts at 
the ends be both equal, the beam will be in horizuntaWltuit*- 
tion : but if eitherrfhe weights alone be equal, or the distances 
alone, the beam will accordingly decline. Wilkins. 

4. The horn of a stag. 

And taught the woods to echo to the stream 
Ilis dreadful challenge, and his clashing beam. Denham. 

5. The pole of a chariot; that piece of wood which 
runs-between the horses. 

Juturna heard, and seiz’d with mortal fear. 

Forc’d from the beam her brother's charioteer. Dryden. 

6 . Among weavers, a cylindrical piece of wood bc- 
longing^to the loom, on which the. web is gradually 
rolled ns it is wove. 

The staff of his spear was like a weaver's beam. 1 Sum. xvii. j. 

7. Beam of an Anchor . The stmighf^part or shank 
of an anchor, to which the hooks arc fastened. 

8. Beam Compasses . A wooden or brass instrurnqJH* 

with sliding sockets, to carry several shifting points, ‘ 
in order to draw circles with very long r$dii 5 and 
useful in Jargqyprojcctions, fordrawing the furniture 
on wall dials. . Harris . 

9. rj unnebeam, Sax. a ray of tlfo sun.] The rgLy of 
light emitted from some luminous body, or received 
by the eye. Thus in the old Prompt, rarv. wc have 1 
<s candelWme.” 

Pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 

Tliat the precipitation might downstrctcli , * 

Below the beam of sight. ShaJcspeare, Coriqfdm^ 

Pleasing, yet cold, like Cynthia’s silver beam . 

As heav'u’s blest beam turns vinegar more sour. Pipe 
% TT 2 
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2 Tb r. ?/. [Sax. beamian.] To emit rays or 

beams. 

Each cmafeion of his fires 

That beavn on earthfeach virtue he inspires. Pope. 

Bfam Tire. A species of wild service. 

Be am less.# aiij. [from beam and less .] Yielding 
no ray of light. 

No sun to cheer us, but a bloody globe, 

Tljgt rolls ubove, a bald and beamless fire. 

Dri/den and Lee , QSdipus. 

The ghastly form, 

The lip palc-quivering, and the beamless eye. 

Thomson, Summer, v. 1045. 

Bk'amy."]" adj. [from beam.'] 

». Radiant; shining; emitting beamf. 

Who is there that cannot trace Thee now in thy beamy walk 
through th.c midst of thy sanctuary, amidst those golden can- 
dlesticks, which have long suffered a dimness amongst us 
through the violence of those that had seized them. 

Milton, Animadv . on the Renwmlr. Defence . 

Each of wN so eyes, like a bright beamy shield. 

Conquers, without blows, the contentions. 

Beaum. and FI. Martial Maid . 

Ope, aged Atlas, open then thy lap. 

And from thy beamy bosom strike a light. B.Jonson , Masques. 

All-sccing sun ! 

Hide, hide ih shameful night, thy beamy head. Smith. 

2 . Having the weight or massiness of a beam. 

llis double-biting axe, and beamy spear; 

Each asking a gigantick force to rear. Dry den. Fables, 

3* -Having horns or antlers. 

Rouze from their desert dens the bristled rage 
Of boars and beamy * tags in toils engage. Dryden , Virgil. 

BEAN.'f' n.s. [Sax. bean.] 

'The species arc, 1# The common garden heart . 
2. The horse bean. There are several varieties of 
the garden beans, diilering either in colour or size. 
The principal sorts which are cultivated in England, 

, ore the Mnzngan, the small Lisbon, the Spanish, 
the Tokav, the Sandwich, and Windsor beans . 
IV Mazagan bean is brought from a settlement of 
the Portuguese on the coast of Africa, of the same 
name; and is by far the best sort to plant for an 
curly crop. Miller. 

llis allowance of outs and beans for Ins horse was greater 
than his journey required. Swift. 

Bean Caper. [JUbuga.] A plant. 

Bean Tressel. An herb. # 

Be'anfed.^ part. adj. [from bean and feed."] Fed 
with beans. # 

I jest to Obcron, and make him smile. 

When [ a fat and bean-fed horse beguile. 

Neighing in likeness ol a silly foal. Shakspeare , Mids. N. D. 

To BEAU. v. a. pret. I bore, or bare ; part. pass. 
bare, or born, or but ne. [bcopan, bejian, Sax. bairan , 
(iothick. It is sounded as bare, as the are in care 

This is a word used with such latitude, that it is 
not easily explained. % 

We say to bqctr. burden, to bear sorrow or re- 
proach, to fow a name, to bear a^rudge, to bear 
fruit, or to bear -children. The word bear is used 
in very diflerept Sdhscs. Waits, 

2. To carry as a burden. 

They bear him upon the shoulder; they, carry him, and set 
him in Ir.s place. ' Isaiah, xlvi. 7. 

And Solomon had threescore and ten thousand that bare 
lyrtd^jis. \ 1 Kings, v. 15. 

. un , €B ? R Btjrrelh up her nest, fluttereth over her young, 
qjPldetii abroad her wings, taketh them, Iwareth them on her 

v Deuteronomy, xxxii. 1^, 
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We sec some, Wkp, we think, have borne less of ihe burden, 
rewarded abqv^ SotaelvetJ. Decay of Piety. 

3. To convey Vr carry. 




My message to the ghost of Pitta bear; 

Tell him a new Achilles sent thOTmre. Dryden, Mftcid. 

A guest like him, a Trojan gu^stftefore, 

Jn shew of friendship, sought the Spifrtun shore* 

And ravish’d Helen from her husband bore. *’ Garth . 

4. To carry as a mark of authority. 

1 do commit into your hand ^ 

Th* unstained sword that you hive us’d to btar. Shakspeqye sv^ 

5. To carry as a mark of distinction. 

lie may not bear so fair and so noble an image of*the divine 
glory, as the universe in its full system. 

llis pious brother, sure t)|e best 
Who Ac r bore that name. Dryden . 

The sad spectators stiffen’d with their fears, 

She secs, and sudden every limb she smears ; 

The n each of savage beasts the figure bears. Garth. 

His supreme spirit of mind will bear its best resemblance, 
when it represents the supremp. infinite. Cheyue. 

So we say, to bear arms in a coat. 

6 . To carry as in show. 

Look like the time ; bear welcome in your eye, 

Your hand, your tongue; look like the innocent flower. 

But be the serpent undcr’t. Shahpean . 

7. To carry as in trust. 

He wifc a thief, and had the bagp and bare what was put 
therein. John. 

8. To support; to keep from falling: frcquctyjly 
with up. 

Under colour of rooting out popery, the most effectual means 
to bear up the state of religion may be removed, and so a way 
be made either for paganism, or for barbarism to enter. Hooker. 

And Samson took hold of the two middle pillars, upon which 
the house stood, and on which it was borne up. Judges. 

A religious hope docs not only bear up the mind under her 
sufferings, but makes her rejoice in them. Addison. 

Some power invisible supports his soul, 

And bears it up in all its wonted greatness. Addison. 

9. To keep afloat ; to keep from sinking ; sometimes 
with up. 

The waters cncrcnsed, and bare up the ark, and it, was lifted 
up above the earth. Genesis. 

1 0. To support with proportionate strength. 

Animals that use a great deal of labour and exercise, have 

their solid parts more elastick and strong ; they can bear, and 
ought to have stronger food. Ar but knot on Aliments. 

it. To carry in the mind, as love, hate. 

How did the open, multitude reveal 
The wond’rous loyft they bear him under band ! Daniel . 

They bare great frith and obedience to the kings. Bacon. 

Darlih, the eldest, bears a generous mind, 

But to implacable revenge inclin’d. Dry den. 

The coward bore the man immortal spite. Dry den. 

As for this gentleman, who is fond of her, she beardh him 
an invincible hatred. Sunft. 

That inviolable love I bear to the land of my nativity, pre- 
vailed upon me to engage in so bold an attempt. Siift. 

12. To endure, as pain, without sinking. 

It was not an enemy that reproached me, then I could havV 
borne it. Psalms. 

13. To suffer; to undergo, as punishment or mis- 

fortune. 

i have borne chastisements, I will not offend any more. Job. 

Tli at which was torn of beasts, I brought not unto thee, I 
bare the loss of it ; of my hand didst thou require it. Genesis . 

14. To permit; to suffer without resentment. 

To reject all orders of the church which meu have establish- 
ed, is to think worse of the laws of men ii> + this respect, than 
either the judgement of wise men dloweth, or the law of God 
itself will bear. y Hooker. 

Not the gods, nor angry Jove will Beer # 

3 Fhy lawless watid’ring walk# in upper air. Dryden. 
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i<j, IV bt capable of; to admit; * 
j • Being the 6on^f3a^wrl of Pembrokejifclyounger brother 
to another, who llm£5lfy supplied his expense, beyond what 
his annuity from his. fatlirfMjsould bear. Clarendon . 

.jGiyc bis thought ekl|j^the same turn, if our tongue 'will 
bear it, or, if not, var^jjKuf^hc dress. Dry den. 

Do not charge your emus with more uses than they can bear. 
It is the method of such as love any science, to discover all 
others in it. Addison on Medals. 

Had lie not been eager to find mistakes, he would not have 
* restrained my wor^s to such a sense as they will not bear. 

'^’*5/ v * Aiterbury. 

In aU criminal cases, the most, favourable interpretation 
should Vb put upon words that they possibly can bear. Swift. 

*6. To produce, as fruit. 

There be some plants that heal 1 no flower, and yet boar fruit: 
there be some that bear flowers, and po fruit : there be some 
that bear neither flowers nor fruit. • Bacon. 

They wing’d their flight aloft ; then stooping Ibw, 

Perch’d on the double tree that bears the golden bough. 

Dryden . 

Say, shepherd, say, in what glad soil appears # 

A wond’rous tree that sacred rnonarchs bears. Pope . 

17. To bring forth, as a child. 

■ The queen that bore tlie.e, 

Wtener upon her knees than on her feet, 

Died every day she liv’d. * Shale spear c. 

Yc know that my wife bare two sons. Generis. 

What could the nnft* herself that Orpheus bore , • 

Xh# muse herself, for her enchanting son ? 4 Milton . 

The same 7Kucas, whom fair Venus bore 
To fam’d Anchiscs 011 tli* Idean shore. 'i Dryden. 

x8. To give birth to; to be the native place of. 

Here dwelt the man divine whom Samos bore. 

But now s^f-bauidi’d from his native shore. Dryden. 

19. To possess, as power or honour. # 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 

The post of honour is a private station. Addison , Cato. 

20. To gain ; to win : commonly with away. 

As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 

So may he with more facile question bear it; 

l r or that it stands not in such warlike brace. Shakspeare. 

Because the th-eek and Latin have ever borne away the pre- 
rogative from all other tongues, they shall serve as touchstones 
to make our trials by. Camden. 

-Some think to bear it by speaking a great word, aiul being 
peremptory ; and go on, and take by admittance that which 
they cannot make good. Bacon. 

21. To maintain; to keep up. 

He finds the pleasure *uid credit of bearing a part in the con- 
versation, and of hearing his reasons nppproved. Locke. 

22. To support any thing good or bpd- 

I was carried on to observe, how they did bear their for- 
tunes, and how they did employ their times. • Bacon. 

23. To exhibit. 

Ye Trojan flames, your testimony bear. 

What l perform’d and what I suffer’d there. Dryden. 

94. To be answerable ibr. 

' * U * him not unto thee, let me bear the blame. Genesis. 
/KjM more limn madmen ! you yourselves shall bear 
-T#he guilt of blood and sacrilegious war. Dryden. 

25. To supply. 

What have you under your arm? Somewhat that will bear 
your charges in your pilgrimage ? Dryden. 

26. To be the object of. This is unusual. 

I’ll be your father and your brother too ; 

Let me but bear your love, PH bear your cares. Shakspeare. 

27. To behave ; to act in any character. 

Borne good instruction give, 

How I may bear me here. Shakspeare 

Hath he borne himself penitent in prison ? . , Shakspeare. 

28.. To, hold ; to rest pin : with off 

Do you suppojp the Kate of this realm to be now so feeble, 
that it cannot bear yf a greater blow than this ? Hayward, 
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29. To impel; to urge; t6push: with some particle 

noting the direction of the impulse ; as, down, on, 
lack , forward. & 

The residue were so disordered as they could not conveni- 
ent ly fight or fly, and not only ju tied and bore down one an- 
other, but, iu their confused tumbling back, toukc a part df 
the avant guard. Sir J. Hayward. 

Contention, like a horse , - 

Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loose, m 

Anil bears down ail before him. Shakspeare , 

Their broken oars and floating planks, withstand 
Their passage, while they labour to the land ; 

And ebbing tides bear back upon th* uncertain baud. Dryden. 

Now with a noiseless gentle course 
It keeps within the middle bed ; 

Anon it lifts aloft the head, 

And bears down all before it with impetuous Force. Dryden . 

Truth is borne down , attestations neglected, thlfe testimony 
of sober persons despised. * Sunft. 

The hopes of enjoying the abbey lands would soon bear 
down all considerations, and be an effectual increment to their 
perversion. Swift. 

30. To conduct; to manage. 

My hope is 

So to bear through, and out, the consulship, 

As spite shall ne’er wound you, though it may me. B.Jonson . 

31. To press. * 

Cscsnr doth bear me hard ; but he loves Brutus. Shakspeare . 
Though he bear me hard, 

I yet must do him right. B. Jonson. 

These men bear hard upon the suspected party, pursue her 
close through all her windings. Addison. 

32. To incite; to animate. 

But confidence then bore thee on ; secure 
Either to meet no danger, or to find 

Mutter of glorious trial. % Milton. 

33. To bear a body. A colour is said to bear a body 
in painting, when it is capable of being ground 
so fine, and mixing with the oil so entirely, as to 
seern only a very thick oil of the same colour. 

34. To bear date. To carry the mark of the time 
when any thing was written. 

35. To bear a prise. To have a certain value. 

3 6. To bear in hand. To amuse w ith false pretences ; 
to deceive. 

Your daughter, whom she bore in hand to love 
With such integrity she did confess. 

Was as a scorpion to her sight. Shakspean. 

Ilis sickness, age, and impotence, 

Was falsely borne in hand. Shakspeare . 

He repaired to Bruges, desiring of the states of Bruges, to 
enter peaceably into their town, with a retinue fit for bis entitle; 
and bearing them m hand , that he was to communicate uitli 
them of matters of great importance, fur their good. Bam/,. 

It is no wonder, that some would bear the work! in land, 
that the apostle’s design and meaning is for presbt ten, though 
his words are for episcopacy. ■■ , South. 

37. To bear off'. To curry away. 'K 

I will respect thec as a father, if 
Thou bear'st iny life off hence. *1 

The sun views hall* the earth on cither wav. 

Ami here brings on, and there hears of the daj*. Creech. 

(live but the word, we’ll snatch tins damsel up, 

And bear her off. ^ > Cato. 

My soul grows desperate 

. ril bear her oft’. - A. Philips. 

”38. To bear out. To support; to maintain; to 
defend. 

I hope your warrant will hear out the deed. Shakspeare. 
I can once or twice a quarter bear out a knave against an 
honest man. N Shakspeare. 

Changes are never without danger, unless the prince b# able 
to bt'ar out Ins actions by power. Sir J . Haywfrd* 

Quoth Sidrophel I do not doubt 
To find friends that vriU fc#§ne *ut. HmUbtos. 
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Company only can bear a man out in an ill thing. South. 
I doubted whether that occasion could bear me om* in the 
confidence of giving your ladyship any farther trouble. Temple. 

To Beak. v. n. * 

i. To sutler pain. 

Stranger, ccasc thy care ; 

Wise is the soul ; but man is born to bear : 

Jove weighs affairs of earth in dubious scales, 
i^id the good suffers while the bad prevails. Pope. 

^ hey bore as heroes, but they felt as man. Pope. 

%. To be patient. 

I cannot, cannot bear ; *tis past, *t,is done; 

Perish this impious, this detested son ! Dryden . 

3. To be fruitful or prolific:!*. 

A fruit tree hath been blown up almost by the roots, and set 
up again, and the next year bear exceedingly. Paeon, 

Betwixt two seasons comes th’ auspicious air, 

Tins age to blossom, and the ftext to bear . • Dryden. 

Melons on beds of ice arc taught to bear , 

And, strangers to the sun, yet ripen here. G l anvil! e. 

4. To take effect : to succeed. 

Haxingfpatoiicd a full suit of eloaths, for a sum of money, 
which, my Aerator assured me, was the last lie should want 
to bring all our matters to bear. Guardian . 

5. To net in any character. 

s Instruct me 

How I may formally in person bear. 

Like a true friar. Shah spear c. 

6 . To tend ; to be directed to any point : with a 
particle to determine the meaning; as, 7/;;, away, 
onward. 

The oily drops swimming on the spirit of wine, moved 
restlessly to and fro, sometimes bear in it up to one another, as 
if all were to unite into <$ne body, and then falling oft*, and 
continuing to shift places. Jloylc. 

Never did men more joyfully obey, 

Or sooner understood tnc sign to fly : 

With such alacrity they bore away. Dryden. 

Whose navy like a stiff-stretched cord did shew. 

Till he bore in, and bent them into flight. Dryden . 

On this the hero fix’d an oak in sight, 

The mark to guide the mariners aright: 

To bear with this, the seamen stretch Ihyjr oars, 

Then round the rock they steer and seek the former shores. 

Dryden. 

I11 a convex mirronr, wo view the figures of all other 
things, which bear out with more life or strength than nature 
itself. Dryden. 


7. To net as an impellent, opponent, or as a reci- 
procal power; generally with the particles Upon or 
against . 

We were encounter’d, by a mighty rock, « 

Which being violently borne upon, 

Our helpless ship was splitted in the midst. Shakspearc . 

Upon the tops of mountains, the air which bears against the 
restagnant quicksilver, is less pressed. Boyle. 

The sides heaping one against the other, they could not lie 
f so close at the bottoms. Burnet. 

^ Ti ' 1 s a lion bounding in his way, 

Kt ft^orce augmented bears against Ills prey, 

is seize. Dryden. 

not easily CX^ operations to be performed by the teeth, require 
~\\r 7 . * .trength in the instruments which move the 

Wc say to “Svidcd this wit^ strong muscles, to 

p roach, to bear a the upper jaw. Bay. 

fruit, or to bear 'ChihMy doth bear most upon the knee 
in very diflerevt senses- and most u P on tlie nulscles of t,lu 

.... ‘ .. y 1 l l ? a burden. Ir violently and rapidly upon some 

1 licy hear him upon the st lt up by the land, Broome. 

nun hi Iv.s place. 4 J 

And Solomon had tlirc, .... . ... , 

hunkiis. <lia bcar u P on tte? 9e witmn f who 

JU an eagle stirreth up ? Hayward. 

ngp»deth abroad her wingf^pect to other places ; as, this 
of thd^romontury. 

! 4 


Broome. 
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10. To bear uvrp . TfcrWnd firm without failing; not 
to sink ; mfw faint or fail, v 

So long as nature ^ 

Will bear vp with this exercise, * long* „ 

I daily vow to use it. '■* i- Shakspcai r. 

Persons in distress may sneak of jlicnisclves with dignity ; it 
shews a greatness of soul, that they bear up against tlie storms 
of fortune. Broome . 

The consciousness of integrity, the sense of a life spent in 
doing good, will enable a man to bear up under any change pft 
circumstances. f r # Atterburffig 

When our commanders and soldiers were ravrtmd unexpe** 
rieneed, we lost battles and towns; yet we bore up then, as 
the French do now ; nor was there any thing decisive in their 
successes. Swift. 

1 1. To bear with. To dhdurc an unpleasing thing. 

They arc content t<j bear with my absence and folly. Sidney. 

Though I must be content to bear with those that say you 

are reverefid grave men ; yet they lie deadly, that tell you, 
)ou have good laces. Shakspearc. 

Look you lay home to him ; 

Tell him his pranks have been* broad to bear with. Shahspeare. 

Bear with me then, if lawful what I ask, Milton . 

BEAR/'f’ w. s. bejui, Saxon, bacr 9 Germ.] 

1. A rough savage animal. 

Some have falsely reported, that bears bring 
their young into the world shapeless, and that their 
dumb tick them into form. The dams go no longer 
than thirty days, and generally produce five young 
ones. ’In the winter, they lie hid and asleep, the 
male forty days, and the female four months ; and 
so soundly for the first fourteen days, , that blows 
will not wake them. In the sleepy season, they 
are paid to have no nourishment but from licking 
their feet. This animal has naturally an hideous 
look, but when enraged it is terrible; and, as 
rough and stupid as it seems to be, it is capable 
of discipline ; it leaps, dances, and plays a thousand 
little tricks at the sound of a trumpet. They abound 
in Poland. In the remote northern countries the 
species is white. Caltnef , 

(‘all hither to the stake my two brave bears , 

Bid Salisbury and Warwick come to me. 

— Are these thy bears $ we’ll bait thy bears to death, 

And manacle the bearward in their chains. Shakspearc . 

Thou’dat shun a bear ; 

But if thy flight lay tow’rd the raging sert, 

Thou’dst meet the bear i’ the mouth. Shakspearc. 

2. The name of , two constellations, called the greater 
or lesser bear Tin tlie tail of the lesser bear , is the 
pole-star 4 . 

li’en then when Troy was by the Greeks o’erthrown, 

The bear oppos’d to bright Orion shone. Creech. 

3. A word, still in use, to denote a certain description 
of stock-jobbers. 

He who sells that, of which he is not possessed, js pro- - 
vcrbially said to sell the skin before he has caught the vpQp. 

It was the practice of stock-jobbers, in the year 1730, to qflSf 
into a contract for transferring South Sea stock at a fetore 
time for a certain price ; but he who contracted to sell, liad 
frequently no stock to transfer; nor did he who bought, 
intend to receive any in consequence of his bargain : the seller 
was therefore called a bear , in allusion to the proverb ; and 
the buyer a bull, perhaps only as a similar distinction. The 
contract was merely a wager, to be determined by the rise or 
fall of stock ; if it rose, the seller paid the difference to the 
buyer, proportioned to the sum determined by the same com- 
mutation to the seller. Hr. Warlon on Pope. 

Beau-bAitikg.# n.s. [from bear and bait.'] The s|)ort 
of baiting “bears with dogs. &e To Bait. 

lie haunts, wakes, fairs, and bearSmtings.^ 

Shahspeare, Winter** Tak. 
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Lfet ^^ave^ear-baiting; yc shall ffiJC me play 
The rarest for a Single dog. Beaum.jfgm FL Mod Lover. 

He [lord Downc}4ftt<jrimpctl the king [James I.] with the 
fashionable and curtly jffiversions of hawking and bear- 
baiting. s J forlou, Life of Sir T. Pope, p. 438. 

They spent their time '(1215^ in tournaments and bear- 
baitings, and other diversion^ suited to the fierce rusticity of 
their manners* Burke, Abndg. Eng . / list. iii. 8. 

Beak-Hind. n. s. A species of bindweed. 
jBEAji-i j,Y. n. s. [from bear and fy.] An insect. 

, C There be of fiws, caterpillars, canker-flics, and bearfies. 

Bacon, Natural History. 

Beau-garden, n. s. [ from bear and garden.'] 

1. A place in which bears are kept for sport. 

Hurrying me from the play-house, jand the scenes thefe, to 
the bear-garden , to the apes, and hsses, and tigers. Stilling feet . 

2. Any place of tumult or misrulg. 

I could not forbear going to a place of renown for die gal- 
lantry of Britons, namely to the bear-garden. • Spectator. 
Be ak-g akden. adj. A word used in familiar or low 

phrase for rude or turbulent; as, a boar-garden 
fellow ; tliat is, a man rude enough to be a proper 
frequenter of the bear-garden. Bear-garden sport , 
is usad for gross inelegant entertainment. 

T>e a r\s-u r e ecu. n. s. [acanthus*] The # name of a 
plant. 

The species nrft 1. The smooth -lea veil garden 
fiear’s-breec/t. 2 . The prickly bear' s-brcecJu 3. The 
middle bear's-brcech , with short spines, $c. The 
first is used in medicine, and is supposed to be the 
mollis ac an this of Virgil. The leaves of this plant 
arc cut upon the capitals of the Corinthian pillars, 
and w ere formerly in great esteem with the Romans. 

Miller. 

Bear’s-f.ar, or Auricula, [aw icula nvsi , Lat.] The 
name of a plant. 

BeakVeah, or Saniclc . [corlusa y Lat.] A plant. 
BearVfoot. n. s . A species of Hellebore. 
BeauVmvort. n. s. A herb. 

BEARD, n. s. [benpb, Saxon.] 

1. The hair that grows on the lips and chin. 

Ere on thy cliin the springing beard began 

To spread a doubtful down, and promise man. Prior. 

2. Beard, is used for the face ; as, to do any tiling to 
u man’s beard , is to do it in defiance*, or to his 
face. 

Rail’d lit their covenant, and jeer’d 
Their rev’rcnd persons to my beard . * , - Hudihra*. 

3. Beard is used to mark age or virility ; ps, he lias a 

long beard , means he is old. • 

This ancient ruflwui, sir, whose life I have spared at suit of 
his grey beard. Shahspeare. 

Some thin remains of chastity appear’d, 

Er’n under Jove, hut Jove without a beard. Dryden. 

Would it not be insufferable for a professor to have his uu- 
’ jhoritv, of forty years standing, confirmed by general tradition, 
nftd a reverend beard overturned by an upstart novelist ? Locke. 

4. '$Wp prickles growing upon the cars of corn. 

Tile ploughman lost his sweat, and the green corn ' 

Hath rotted ere its youth attained a beard. Shaks pc are. 

A certain farmer complained that the beards of his corn cut 
the reapers and threshers fingers. V Estrange. 

5. A barb on an arrow'. 

6. The beard or chuck of a horse, is that part which 

bears tho curb of the bridle. Farrier's Diet . 

To Beard.^* tu a . [from beard.'] 

1. Tp take or pluck by the beard, in contempt or # 

mgpt. - ‘ 

No man so potent bribes upon the ground, 

But! will beard him. Skakspearc . ! 


A 

2 . To oppose to the face ; to set at open defiance : 
adopted, according to Mr. Stccvens, from romance; 
in the old language of which ft signified, to cut off 
the beard. 

He, whensoever he should swerve from duty, may be able 
to beard him. Spenser. 

J have been bearded by boys. More. 

The design of utterly extirpating monarchy and episcopacy, 
the presbyterians alone begun, continued, and would jbave 
ended, it they had not been bearded by that new party ,*with 
whom they could not agree about dividiug the spoil. Swift. 

Be'ardkij. adj. [from beard.] 

1. Having a beard. 

Think every bearded fellow that’s but yok’d, 

May draw with ydu. Shakspcare. 

Old prophecies foretell our fall at hand. 

When bearded men in floating castles land. „ Dryden. 

2. Having sharp prickles ,«as corn. 

As when a field 

Of Ceres ripe for harvest, waving bends 
Her bearded grove of ears, which way the wind, 

Sways them. Milton . 

t The fierce virago w 

Flew o’er the field, nor hurt the bearded grain. * Dryden. 

3. Barbed or jugged. 

Thou shouldst have pull’d the secret from myjjrcast, 

Tom out the bearded steel to give me rest. Dryden. 

Be'ardless.^ adj. [Sax. beapbleay.] 

1. Without a beard. • 

There are some coins of Cunobelin, king of Essex and Mid- 
dlesex, w ith a beardless image, inscribed Cunobelin. Camden . 

2. Youthful. 

And, as young striplings w hip the top for sport. 

On the smooth pavement of un empty court. 

The wooden engine flies and whirl* about. 

Admir'd with clamours of the beardless rout. 


Dryden. 
any thing 


Be'aiu:k.-J~ n. s. [from 7 b bear.] 

. A carrier of any thing, who conveys 
from one place or person to another. 

He should the bearers nut to sudden death, 

Xot shriving time allowed. Shakspcare. 

Forgive the hearer of unhappy news ; 

Your alter’d father Openly pursues 

Your ruin. Dryden. 

So gentleman sends a servant with a message, without en- 
deavouring to put it into terms brought down to the capacity 
of the bearer. Swift. 

. One employed in carrying burthens. 

Ami he set threescore and ten thousand of them to lx* hearers 
of burdens. 2 Chronicles. 

3. One who wears any thing. 

• O majesty ! 

When thou dost pinch thy bearer, thou dost sit 
Like a rich # armour worn in heat of day, 

That scalds" with safety. SkeA^/eerc. 

4. One who carries the body to the grave. 

Nay, quoth he, on his swooning bed outsjrcfi liM, 

If I mayn't carrv, sure I’ll ne’er be fetch’d, 

But vow, though the cross doctors all stood hearers, 

For one carrier put down, to make six bearers. 

Milton , Epit. an Hobson the Carrier, 

The King’s body being by the bearers set down near the 
place of burial? Sir T. llcmvrt, Man. oj K.l£h. I. 

5. A tree that yields its produce. * ^ 

This way of procuring autumnal roses i^soine that are good 
? beams, will succeed. Boyle. 

Reprune apricots, saving the young shoots, for the raw bearers 
commonly perish. * Evelyn. 

6 . [In architecture.] A post or brick wall raised up 

• between the ends of a piece of timber, to shorten its • 
bearing ; or to prevent its bearing with the \yjjplc 
weight at the ends only. 

7. [In heraldry.] A supporter. ^ 
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* 

Be'arherd. ti. s. [from bear and herd ; as* shepherd* 
from sheep.] A man that tends bears. 

He fli.'it b more than a youth, is not for me; and he thjjit is 
lo-s fhan a man, 1 am not for him ; therefore I will even take 
!>r. pence in of tlic bearherd , and lead his apes ; nt<yhcll. 

Shakspearc . 

Bi/aring.'}" 7 i. s. [from bear.] 
i • The site or place of any thing with respect to some- 
thing else. 

But of this frame, the hearing and the ties, 
ljThe strong connections, nice dependencies, 

^'Gnwianmis just, has thy pervading soul 
Look'd through ’? ojr can a part contain tlie whole? Pope. 

2 . Gesture; miebj behaviour. 

That is Clau<fij(?j| I know him by his hearing. Shakspearc. 

3. [In architecture.] Bearing of a piece of timber, 

with carpenters, is the space either between the two 
fixt extremes thereof, <fr between the onb extreme 
and a post or wall, trimmed up between the ends to 
shorten its bearing. Builder's Dirt . 

4. [In heraldry.] That which is borne in a coat of 

arms. ' $ ■■€ • 

is very learned in pedigree; and will abate something in 
Acftdfrcftiony of his approaches to a man, if he* is in any doubt 
* about the hearing of his coat of arms. Tatter , No. 204. 

5. [In navigation.] The situation of any distant ob- 

ject, estimated from some part of the ship, accord- 
ing to her position. * Chambers . 

Be'ahijsg-cloth,# n. 5. [from bear and cloth.’] The 
clothTbr mantle with which a child is covered, when 
carried to church to be baptized. 

% Thy scarlet robes, as a child’s bearing-cloth 
%% Pll use, to carry thee out »f this place. 

Shnkspeare. Tien. VI. P. I. 
Here’s a sight for thee; look thee, a bearing-cloth for a 
squire’s child J Shakspearc, Whit. Tale. 

Bearish.# adj. [from bear.'] liming the quality of a 
bear. 

A In our own language we seem to allude to this degeneracy of 
human nature, when we call men, by w ay of reproach, sheepish, 
bearish, & c. Harm's Three Treatises, Notes, p. ^44. 

Be'arlike.# adj. [from bear and like.] Resembling 
a bear ; in the manner of a bear. 

They have tied 111c to a stake ; 1 cannot flv, 

But, he arlikc, I must fight the course. Shakspcarr , Mach. v. 7. 
Beaux.# h.s. [Goth barn 9 from bairan ; Sax bcapn, 
bapn ; Iceland, barn ; Germ. bant. It is pro- 
nounced barn in our northern counties, and some- 
times so spelt, as also bairn. Some write it barns , 
as if for boms r i. e. tilings born ; others, heart) s y as 
the regular j)&rticff)le of the verb bear.] A child. 

What have we here ? mercy 011 us, a beam, a very pretty 
%earn . , Shnkspeare, Whit. * Tale . 

I think I shgll never have the blessiug of God, till I have 
issue of my body; for, they say, beams arc blessings. 

Shaspcarc , silt's well that ends well. 
Jljg'ARWAtiD. n. s. [from bear and ward.] A keeper 
"of bears. 

We’ll bait thy bears to death, # 

And manacle th ebfMward in their chains. 

. '// Shnkspeare, Hen. VI. P. II. 

The hear luffed after one manner, the multitude after an- 
other; the beanfhr# leads but one brute, and the mountebank 
le;nU a thou ..tn$? L' Estrange. 

BEAST, n.s. [Scsle Fr. besting Lat.] 

1. An animal, distinguished frombirds, insects, fishes, 
V and man. * t 

j. f ^ lc niuu that once did sell the lion’s skin, ' - r 

. V the beast liv’d, was kill’d with hunting him. S/ialfcpcarc. 

* 01 ensure arc the buck, the doe, the fox, the mnrtern, 

HUd theTOe. Beasts of the fojgst arc the hart, the bind, the 
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hare, the boar, w&ti&vtolf, „ BeasUhi wsrtfch o*othe hare 
and cony. jJ * + ,i S .Gwrf. 

2. An irmtion#animal, opppsed.^flUnan ; os man and 

beast. / 

I dare do all that may become a man ™ 

Who dares do more, is none. ■ 

W Imt beast wns't then 

That made you break this enterprise to me? Shakspearc, Mach • 
Medea's charms were there, Cieean feasts, 

With howls that turn'd enamour’d youths to beasts. 

3. A brutal savage man ; a, man acting m any manne^ 

unworthy of a reasonable creature; -wf 

♦ 1 

To Beast, v. a. A term at cards. . * * 

Be'astings. See Beestings. 

Be'astlike.# adj. [from beast and like.] Resembling 

a beast. • 

A naradfftC of that nature, [Mahomet’s,] abounding with all 
beasltike broth elries. Alountagu, App. to Cats. p. 155. 

Her life was beasltike, and devoid of pity ; 

And, heiag so, shall have likcPwantof pity. Titus Andron. v. j. 

Be'astliness.^ n. s. [from beastly.] Brutality; prac- 
tice of any kind contrary to the rules of humanity. 

They held this land, and with their filthiness 
Polluted thi? same gentle soil long time; 

That their own mother loath’d their beastliness , 

And ’gun abhor her brood's unkindly prime. Spenser , F. Q. 

Wert- not this provision [matrimony] carefully made, the 
world would be quite overrun with beastliness and horrible con- 
fusion. Bp. Halt , Cos. of Cons. iv. 8. 

Rankj&fuindation of luxuriousness * 

Has tainted him with such gross beastliness. 

Mar s ton's Scoumc if Vilf.11. 7. 

Be'astly. adj. [from beast.] 

1. Brutal ; contrary to the nature and dignity of man. 
It is used commonly as a term of reproach. 

Wouldst tliou have thyself fall in the confusion of men, or 
remain a beast with beasts? — Ay — a beastly ambition, 

Shales pear e. 

You beastly knave, know you 110 reverence? 

Shak spear c, K. Lear. 

With lewd, propbane, and beastly phrase. 

To catch the world’s loose laughter or vain gaze. B. Jonsnti. 

It is charged upon the gentlemen of the army, that the beastly 
vice of drinking to excess, hath been lately, from their example, 
^restored among us. Swift. 

2. Having the nature or form of beasts. 

Beastly divinities and droves of gods. Prior. 

Bf/astly.# adv. [froni&Yjtf.] In the manner of a bcasf. 

Every man yqijl I beset that lyveth beastly. J ;j* 

, r * ", Morality of Every Mpn. 

To BEAT.^^ a. pret. beat ; part. pass, beat, or 
beaten. L 1 {bat Ire, Fr. betitan, Sax.] 

1. To strike; to knock; to lay blows upon. 

80 light I, not as one that beateth the air. x Corinthians . 

lie rav’d with all the madness of despair; 

He roar’d, lie beat his breast, he tore his hair Drydvn. 

2. To punish with stripes or blows. 

They’ve chose a consul that will from them take 4JH 
Their liberties ; make them of no more voice j 

/ Than dogs, that are often beat for barking. 8 fa 0 Smre. 

Mistress Ford, good heart, is beaten black and bffivthut 
you cannot see a white spot about her. Shnkspeare. 

There is but one fault for which children should be beaten; 
and that is obstinacy or rebellion. Locke, 

3. To strike an instrument of musick. 

Bid them qome forth and hear, 

Or at their chamber door I’ll beat the drmh. 

Till it cry, sleep to death. Shakepeare. 

V To l> rite to bruiMj to spread ; Jo comminute by 

blows/ w 1 *: -C 

The people gathered uwxuia, l§|Jground it in mills, or ibeat 
it in a mortar, und baked it. . Humbert' 

* ^ * ? 
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They did beat the gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires 
to work it. * *' Exodus . 

They save the laborious work of beating of hemp, by making 
the axietree of the main wheel of their corn mills longer than 
ordinary, and placing of pins in them, to raise large hammer? 
like those used for paper and fulling mills, with which they beat 
most of their heinp. Mortimer . 

Nestor furnished the gold, and he beat it into leaves, so 
that he had occasion to use his anville and hammer. Broome. 

5. To strike bushes or ground, or make a motion to 

rouse game. # * 

It is strange how long some men will lie in wait to speak, 
and how many other matters they will bent over to come near 
it. Bacon. 

When from the cave thou risest wtfli the day 
To beat the woods, and rouse the bounding prey. Prior. 

Together let us beat this ample fiel^, 

Try what the open, what the covert yield. , Pope . 

6 . To thresh; to drive the corn out of till husk. 

She gleaned in the held, and beat out that she had gleaned. 

• m Rutk , ii. 17. 


7. To mix things by long and frequent agitation. 

By long beating the white of an egg with a lump of alum, you 
may br ing it into white curds. Boyle. 

Sr r ! o batter with engines of war. 

And he beat down the tower of Pcnucl, ailtl slew the men 
of the city. ' Judges, viii. 17. 

9. To dash as wate^, or brush as wind. • 

Beyond this flood a frozen continent 
Lies dark and wild ; beat with perpetual storms 
Of whirlwind and dire hail. # Mi/ton. 

With tempests beat , and to the winds a scorn. Roscommon. 

While winds and storms his lofty forehead beat , 

The common fate of all that’s high or great. Denham. 

As when a lion in the midnight hours, 

Beat by rude blusts, and wet with wintry show’rs, # 
Descends tcrrifick from the mountain's brow. Pope. 

10. To tread a path. 

While I this unexampled task essay, 

Pass awful gulfs, and beat my painful way. 

Celestial dove, divine assistance bring. Blackmorc. 

1 1. To make' a path by marking it with tracks. 

He that will know the truth of things, must leave the com- 
mon and beaten track. Lode. 


12. To conquer; to subdue; to vanquish. 

If Hercules and Lichas play at dice, 

Which ii the better man ? The greater throw 
Mav turn by fortune from the weaker hand : 

So is Alcaics beaten by his page. Shakspcarc. 

You souls of geese, 

That bear the shapes of men, how have you run 
From slaves that apes w ould beat f Shakspcarc. 

Five times, Marcias, 

1 have fought w ith thee, so often hast thou beat me. Shakspcarc. 

I have discern'd the foe securely lie, ® 

Too proud to fear a beaten enemy. Dry den. 

The common people of Lucca arc firmly persuaded, that one 
Lucquese can beat five Florentines. Addison. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, joining his ships to tho*.c of the 
Syracusans, beat the Carthaginians at sea. Arbuihnot. 

13. To harass; to over-labour. 

,It is no point of wisdom for a man to beat his brains, and 
spend his spirits about things impossible. Hake will. 

And as m prisons mean rogues beat 1 

Hemp, for the service of the great ; * 

»So whacum beat his dirty braius 
i T’ advance his master's fame and gains. Iludibras . 

Why any one should waste Ills time, and beat his head about 
the Latin grammar, who does not intend to be a critick. Locke. 

14. To lay, or press, as standing corn by hard 
weather. 


Her own shall bless her ; y v • 

Her foes shake like a field of beaten corn, ^ 

And hang their heads with sorrow. Shakespeare* 

15. To depress; td-efush by repeated opposition: 
usually with the particle dawn* 
vol. 1. * 
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■' ' Albeit a pardon was proclaimed, touching any speech tend- 
ing to treason, yet could not the boldness be beaieti down either 
with that severity, or with this lenity be abated. Hayward . 

Our warriours propagating the French language, at the same 
time they are beating down their power. * Addison. 

Such an unlook'd for storm of ills falls on me. 

It beats down all my strength. Addison, 

16. To drive by violence; with a particle. 

Twice have I sally'd, and w as twice beat back. Drydelfc 

Whereat lie inly rag’d, and, us they talk'd, $ 

Smote him into the midriff w*ith a stone 
That beat out life. Milton , P. L. xi. 4 k 6 . 

He that proceeds upon other principles in his inquiry, doibs 
at least post himself in a party, which he will not quit, till 
he be beaten nut . Locke . 

He cannot bedt it out of his head, but that it was a cardinal 
who picked his pocket. Addison. 

As a swarm of flies in vintage time. 

About tjie wine-press where fweet must is pour’d, 

Beat off, returns os off with humming sound. Milton , P. R. i v. 1 7. 

The younger part of mankind might be beat off from the 
belief of the most important points even of natural religion, 
by the impudent jests of a profane wit. Watts. 

1 7. To move with fluttering agitation. y. 

Thrice have I beat the wing, and rid with night 

About the world. Drydcn. 

1 8. To beat down. To endeavour by treaty to lessen 
the price demanded. 

Surveys rich moveables with curious eye. 

Beats down the price, and threatens still to buy. Drydcn . 

She persuaded him to trust the renegado with the money 
he had brought over for their ransom ; as not questioning but 
he would beat down the terms of it. * Addison. 

19. To beat down. To sink or lessen the value. 

Usury beats down the price of land ; for the employment of 

money is chiefly either merchandizing or purchasing $ 1 and 
usury way- lays both. Bacon . 

20. To beat up. To attack suddenly ; to alarm. 

They lay in that quiet posture, without making the least 

impression upon the enemy, by beating up his quarters, which 
might easily have been done. Clarendon. 

Will fancies he should never have been the man lie is, had 
not lie knocked down constables, mid beat up a lewd woman's 
quarters, when he was* a ) oung fellow. Addison. 

21. To heal the hoof. To walk ; to go on loot. 

22. To beaf into . To repeat often. This is now 

rather a vulgarism, but was not so formerly. “ To 
beat into men’s minds with often repetition: incut - 
rare an ini is.” Havre f. 

To Beat. v. n. 


1. To move in a pulsatory manner. 

# I would gladly understand the formation of a soul, and see 
it bait the first conscious pulse. * Colin. >. 

2. To dash as a flood or storm. 

Publick envy seemeth to beat chiefly upon ministers. Bare. 1 
Your brow, w r hich docs no fear of thunder know, 

Sees rowling tempests vainly beat below. Drydcn. 

One sees many hollow spaces worn in the bottom*' pi the 
rocks, as they art* more or less able to resist the impression* of 
the water that beats against, them. Addison. 

3. To knock at a door. 

The men df flic city beset the house round about, and beat at 
the door, and spake to the master of the house. Judges, xix.aj. 

4. To move with frequent repetitions of the same act 
or stroke. 

No pulse shall keep 

Ilis natural progress, but surcease to beat. ' Shakspcarc. 

My temperate pulse docs regularly beat; 

Feel, - and be satisfy'd. Drydcn . 

A man's heart beats , and the blood circulates, which it is not 
in his pow er, by any thought or volition, to stop. Locke. 

5. To throb ; to be in agitation, as a sore swelling. 

A turn or two I’ll walk, 

To still my beating mind. ; * Shakspcarc 
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6% To fluctuate ; to be in agitation. 

The tempest in n>y xnind 
Doth from my senses take all feeling else, 

Save what beats there. ^ Shakspbare. 

7. To try different ways ; to search : will) about. 

1 am always beating about in my thoughts for something that 
may turn to the ben (Sit of my dear countrymen. Addison. 
■:% To find an honest man, I beat about, 

4 igd love him, court him, praise him in or out. Pope. 

8 . To act upon with violence, 

sun beat upon the head of Jonah, that he fainted, and 
*Kashed in himself to die. Jonah , iv. 8. 

9 . To speak frequently ; to repeat ; to enforce by re- 
petition : with upon . ( 

* We are drawn on into a larger speech, by reason of their 
so great earnestness, who beat more and more upon these Inst 
alleged words. Hooker. 

How frequently and fervently doth the scripture* ica/ upon 
this cause? Hake will. 

10. To beat up; as, to beat up for soldiers. The 
word up seems redundant, but enforces the sense, 
the technical term being to raise soldiers. 

Beat, part? passive, [from the verb.] 

Like a rich vessel beat by storms to shore, 

’Twere madqess should 1 venture out once more. Dry den. 

Beat. - !'* n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Stjroke. 

2. Manner of striking. 

Albeit the buse and treble strings of a viol be turned to an 
unison f yet the former will still make a bigger sound than 
die latter, as making a broader beat upon the air. Grew. 

He with a careless beat , 

Struck out the mute creation at a heat. Dry den. 

3. Manner of being struck ; as, the beat of the pulse, 
or a drum. 

4. [In hunting or fowling.] The round taken, when 
people beat up for game. 

Be'aten.T" part kip. adj. [Sax. beaten.] Tracked. 

What makes you, sir, so late abroad, 

Without a guide, and this no beaten road? Drydcn . 

Be'ateu.^ n. s. [Sax. bcacepo, Fr. bateur.'] 

1. An instrument with which any thing is comminuted 
or mingled. 

Beat all your mortar w»fh a heater three or four times over, 
before you use it; for thereby \ 011 incorporate the rand mid 
lime well together. Moxan. 

. A person much given to blows. 

The best schoolmaster of our time, was the greatest fiercer. 

Aseham's School mash r. 

• [In hunting or fowling.] He that beats for gaqie. 

All the heroical glory lit aspires to, is to be reputed a most 
potent and victorious stealer of deer, and beater up of parks. 

Puller's Characters t 

To Death.* v. a. [Sax. bcttian, baXian, to steep, 
dip, or bathe. In Suffolk and Norfolk, beat hi ng or 
bathing wood by the fire, means straitening un- 
seasoned wood by heat; and this is much the same 
it* Spenser’s meaning in the example ] To bathe 
or warm in fire* so as to harden. • 

And in his hand attlFyoung oakc he bore , 

Whose knottic Hongs Were sharpened nil afore, 

And beat If d in fire steele to he in sted. 

Spenser, F. Q. iv. vii. ;. 

Beatifical.') adfc {bcatificus, low Lat. from beatus , 
BeatiFick. y happy.] That which has the power 
of making happy, or completing fruition; blissful. 
It is used only of heavenly fruition after death. 

, Admiring more 

« tp riches of heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 

ThAn'sUigH& divine or holy else, enjoy’d 

ration bcatifick. Milton, P. L. 
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It is also their /fbli city to. have no 'faith; for, enjoying the 
beatifical vision ifithe fruition of the object of faith, they have 
received the full Evacuation of it. ' ’ Brown, Fulg. Jgrrours . 

Wc may contemplate upon the greatness and strangeness of 
the bcatifick vision ; how a created eye should be so fortified, as 
to bear all those glories that stream from the fountain of un- 
created light. South , 

BeatiFically. adv. [from beatifical .] In such a 

manner as to complete happiness. * * 

Beatifically to behold the facf of God imthc fulness of wis- 
dom, righteousness and peace, is blessedness ho Way incident 
unto the creatures beneath man. HakewiU. 

Beatjfica'tion. n. s. [from beatifickJ] A term in 
the Romish church, distinguished from canoniza- 
tion. Beatification is an acknowledgement made by 
the Pope, that the person beatified is in heaven, 
and therefore may be reverenced as blessed ; but is 
not a concession of the honours due to saints, which 
are conferred by canonization. 

To BEA'TIFY.^f* v. a . [ beatifico , Lat. beatifier , Fr. 
Cotgravc.] 

1. To make happy; to bless with the completioi 
celestial enjoyment. 

The use of spiritual conference is n'nimaginublc and un- 
speakable, especially if free and unrestrained, bearing an image 
of that conversation which is among angels and beatified 
saints. Hammond . 

We shqll know him to he the fullest good, the nearest to us, 
and the most certain; and, consequently, the most beatifying 
of all others. -• Brown. 

1 wish 1 had the wings of an angel, to have ijiigadcd into 
paradise, and to have beheld the forms of those bcdffficd spirits, 
from yhieh I might have copied my archangel. Dryden . 

2. To settle the character of any person by 11 publick 
acknowledgement that lie i* received in heaven, 
though lie is not invested with the dignity of a 
saint. 

Over against this church stands an hospital, erected hy a shoe- 
maker, who has been beatified , though never sainted. Addison . 

Be'atin'g.*^ 71. .v. [from beat, and Fr. Lutemcnt.'] Cor- 
rection ; punishment by blows. 

Playwright, convict of publick wrongs to men. 

Takes private beatings, and liegins again. B.Jonson. 

Do you come hither with your bottled valour, 

Your windy froth, to limit out my beatings? 

Beaum. and FI. King and l vo mg. 

BeaFitude.^ h.s. [ bcalitudo , Lat. beatitude , Fr.] 

1. Blessedness; felicity; happiness: commonly used 
of the joy£ of heaven. 

The end of that government, and of all man’* aims, is agreed 
to be beatitude , that is, his being completely well. Digby. 

This is the image and little representation of heaven; it is 
beat it wit- in picture. Taylor. 

Ho set out the felicity of his heuven, by the delights of 
sense ; slightly passing over the accomplishment of th? soul, 
and the beatitude of that purt which earth and visibilities top, 
weakly affect. Brown, Vidg . 3rr. 

A declaration of blessedness mode by our Sayltkir 
l to particular virtues. 

I 3 eal t . n. s. [beau, Fr. It is sounded like bo, and has 
often the French plural beaux, sounded ns bot*s.J A 
man of dress; a man whose great care is to deck 
his person. 

What will not beaux attempt to please the fair? Drydcn. 
The water nymphs arc too unkind 
STo VillVoy^ore the laud nymphs so? 

And fly theyMl. at once combin’d # 

To shame ageneral, and a beau? Prior. 

You will become the delight of rfhi&lfedifeft in ten, and the 
envy of ninety-nine beaux in a hundred. 
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BE A U-MO'tfDEM n.s. [Fr.] The gay world; 
the fashion ablcywir t of the world. 

She courted the (fiu^monde to night, 

L’assemblee her supreme delight. Prior. 

His whole dress and .appearance exactly resembled that of 
our modern bcau-mondci Student, i. 301. 

BE'AVEU.^- n. s . [bievre 9 Fr. bep.p, beopep, Sax. 
Jtber 9 Lat.] 

1. .An animal, otherwise named the castor , amphibi- 
'] ous, remarkable for his art in building his ha- 
bitation ; ’ of which many wonderful accounts are 
delivered by travellers. His skin is very valuable 
on account of the fur. 

The braver being hunted, bitetli off his stones, knowing that 
for them only his life is’sbnght. t Hake will. 

They placed this invention upon the beaver , for the sagacity 
and wisdom of that animal ; indeed from its artifice in build- 
lug. Brown, Vvlg. Err. 

2. A hat of the best kind ; # so called from being made 
of the fur of beaver. 

You see a smart rhetorician turning his hut, moulding it into 
different cocks, examining the lining and the button during 
. hi s. h tt i.iwgue : a deaf man would think he was cheapening a 
beaver, when he is talking of the fate of a nation. Addison. 

The broker her/his spacious beaver wears, # 

Upon his brow sit jebkmsics and cares. Gay. 

3. The part of a helmet that covers the lowdr part of 
the face, as distinguished from the visor, {bavierc, 
Fr,] 

His dreadful hideous head # 

Close couched on the beaver , seem’d to throw, 

From flaming mouth, bright sparkles fier\ red. Spenser. 

Big Mars seems l>ankrupt in their beggar’d host, 

And faintly through a rusty beaver peeps. Shakspcare. 

He was slain upon a course at tilt, the splinters of flic staff 
going in at his beaver. Baron . 

Be'aveked. adj. [from braver.'] Covered with a 
beaver; wearing a beaver. 

His beaver'd brow a birchen garland bears, 

Dropping with infant’s blood, and mother’s tears. Pope. 

Bkau'isii. adj. [from beau.] Befitting a beau; fop- 
pish. 

Beau'teoos. adj. [from beau ftp] Fail- 
form; pleasing to the sight; beautiful, 
is chiefly poetical. 

I can, Pctrucio, help thee to a wife, 

With wealth enough, and young, and beauteous. 

Alas ! not hoping to subdue, 
f only to the flight aspir’d ; 

To keep the beauteous foe in view, 

Was all the glory I desir’d. * 

Beau'teously. adv. [from beauteous.] In a beaute- 
ous manner; in a manner pleasing to the sight; 
beautifully. 

Look upon pleasures not upon that side that is next the sun, 
or whgrc they look beaut eously; that is, ns they come towards 
‘you to be enjoyed. ‘ Taylor. 

Beauteous ness, n. s • [from beauteous.] The state 
oi^qiiality of being beauteous; beauty. 

From less virtue, and less beauteous ness, 

The gentiles fram’d them gods und goddesses. 

Donne , Poems , p. 84. 

Beai/tifier.# /i. s . [from beautify.] That which 
beautifies or embellishes. 

Semirarnis, the founder of Babylon, according to Justin and 
Strabo; but the enlarger only and beantifier of it, according to 
Herodotus. Costard , Astron. of the Ancient^ P. ii. p. 10^ 

Beau'tiful. adj. [from bcautjj and full.] ; hav- 

ing the qualities that constitute beauty. 

He stoic away and mkfy strong hand all the beautiful wo- 
men in his time. Ralegh 
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The most important part of painting, is to know what is 
most beautiful in, nature, and most proper for that art; that 
which is the most beautiful is the most noble subject : so, in 
peftry, tragedy is more beautiful than comedv, because the 
persons are greater whom the poet instructs, alia conaequently 
the instructions of more benefit to mankind. d&ryden. 

BeaufifiU looks are rul’d by fickle minds, 

And summer seas are turn’d by sudden winds. j Prior. 

Beautifully, adv. [from beautiful.] In a beautiful 
manner. # 
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No longer shall the boddicc aptly lac’d, 

From thy full bosom to thy slender waist, 

That air and harmony of shape express, 

Fine by degrees, and beautifully less. Prior . 

Be au'ti fulness-.^ n. s. [from beautfd.] The qua- 
lity of being beautiful ; beauty ; excellence of form. 
The innate loveliness and bcautifulness of virtue. 

# Hally well. Saving of Souls , p. 1 1 5 . 

To Beau / tify.“| v v. a. [obsolete Fr. beauti fieri] To 
adorn; to embellish; to deck; to grace; to add 
beauty to. 

Never was sorrow more sweetly set forth, their faces seem- 
ing rather to beautify their sorrow , than their edflrow to cloud 
the beauty of their faces. Hayward. 

Siifficeth not that we are brought to Rome, 

To beautify thy triumphs and return, , 

Captive to thee and to thy Roman yoke? Shak spear c. 

These were not created to beautify the earth alone, but for 
the use of man and be^st. Ralegh. 

I low all conspire to grace 

Th* extended earth, and beautify her face. Blackmore. 

There is charity and justice ; and the one senes tp heighten 
and beautify the other. 4 Atferbury . 

To Beau'tify. v. n. To grow beautiful; to advance 
in beauty. % 

ft must be a prospect pleasing to God himself, to see his 
creation for ever beautifying in his eyes, and drawing nearer to 
him, by greater degrees of resemblance. Addison. 

Beau'tifyjno.# n.s. [from beautify.] The method 
or act of rendering beautiful. 

All that either soberly please themselves, or civilly appear less 
unpicasing to others, by the help of any artificial beautifying *. 

Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p.6'7. 
Beau'tiless.# adj. [from beauty and less.] Without 
beauty. 

The only unamiablc, undesirable, formless, beautiless reprobate 
in tlu* mass. Hammond , Sermons. 

BEAUTY, n.s. [ braute ■ Fr.] 

1. That assemblage of graces, or proportion of parts, 
whicR pleases the eye. 

Beauty consists of a certain composition of colour and figure, 
causing delight in the beholder. Locke, 

Your beauty was the cause of that effect, 

Your beauty, that did haunt tne in sleep.— 

If I thougRt that, I tell thee, homicide, 

These nails should rend that beauty from my cheeks. Shakspcare. 

Beauty is IxM in a body that hath rather dignity of presence 
than beauty of aspect. The beautiful prove accomplished, 
but not of great spirit, and study for the most part rather be- 
haviour than virtue. Bacon. 

The best part of beauty is that which a picture cannot ex- 
press. . Batm. 

Of the faift/v of the eye I shall say little, leaving that tP 
poets and orators : that it is a very pleasant and lovely object 
to behold, if we consider the figure, colours, splendour of \t,!y 
is the least I can say. ‘ 

He view’d their twining branches with 4 phght, 

Ami prais’d the beauty of the pleasing sight. Pope. 

A particular grape, feature, or ornament. 

The ancient pieces are beautiful, because they resemble the 
beauties of nature ; and nature will ever be beautiful; vwhich 
resembles those beauties of antiquity. Dry den. 

Wherever you place a patch, you destroy a beauty. Addison. 

. Any thing more eminently excellent than the rest 
ot that with which it is united. ** 

u v *2 
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. A nod of command. 

This gaic me an occasion of looking backward on kfflne 
beauties of my author in his former books. Dimden. 

With incredible pains have 1 endeavoured to copy the Severn 
ben i* fir* of the ancient and modern historians. Arbuthnaf. 
4. A beautiful person. 

Hen 1 ember that Pelican conuucrour, 

\ A youth, how all the beauties of the east 
He slightly view’d and slightly overpass’d. Milton. 

What can thy ends, malicious beauty, be? 

$Can he, who kill’d thy brother, live for thee? Dry den. 

To Beau'ty. v. a . [from the noun.] To adorn ; to 
beautily ; to embellish : not in use. 

The harlot’s cheek, beau lied with plast’ryig art, 

Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it. 

Than is my deed to your most painted word. Shah spcarc. 

Be/u/ty-bpot. n. s. [from beauty and spot.] A spot 
placed to direct the eyt to something else, or to 
heighten some beauty; a foil; a patch. 

'file filthiness of »wiue makes them the beauty-spot of the 
animal creation. Grew. 

Beauty-waning.'* ad). [from beauty and wane.] 
Declining in beauty. 

A beaut //-waning and distressed \\ idow. 

Even in tin* afternoon of her best days. 

Made prize and purchase of his wanton eye. 

S/t ah spear c, K. ltieh. Ill , 

7 b BEBLif/un.# v . a. [from be and bleed : one of our 
oldest verbs.] To make bloody ; to stain with blood. 
The .open war, with wonmitis all bebtrdde. 

Chaucer , Kn. Talc , 2004. 

The feast 

AU was roamed into blond : 

The ilislie forthwith, the cyppe and all, 

Bebled they wereu over aU. Gower, Con/, \ Am. R. 2. 

To Br.ni.o'on, or Behu/odv.# r. a. [from be and 


blood ; and Tent. beblocden.] 'Hie latter is noticed 
by Sherwood under bloudie and is defined, “ to 
imbrue with blood; to make bloody/’ 

You will not admit, I trow, that he was so beblooded with the 
blood of your sacrament-god. Sheldon, Mir. of Antich. j». 90. 

To Bkblo't.'# v.a. [from be ami to; Germ, be- 
blnten .] To stain. Obsolete. 

Touching thy letter, thou art wise enough, 
i wot thou n’ilte it dcignelic he endue, 

As make it with tlie.e argnmentis tough, 

NV scriven-like, or craftily it write, 

Bcblotte it with thy tearis eke a lite. 

Chaucer , Tr. and Crrr.ik ii. 1027. 

Beblu'iuikked.# part, adj . [front be and blubber.'] 
Swoln with weeping. , 

A very beautiful lady did call him from a certain window, 
her eyes all be blubbered with tears. # 

Shelton , 'Tr. of 1 ). Quixote, i. iii. 13. 

Becafi'co. 7i. s. [bectifigo, Span.] A bird like a 
nightingale, feeding on figs and grapes; a fig- 
pecker. Pineda. 

j The robin-redbreast, till of late, had rest, 

And children sacred held a martin’s nc.-vt ; 

Till becafiros sold so dev’lisli dear. 

To one that was, or would have been, a peer. » Pope. 

,To Beca'lm.T’ Vm a.^from calm.] 

1 . To still the elements. 

The moon shone dear on the becalmed flood. Dry den. 

2. To keep a ship from motion. 

Like a ship at hull and becalmed . 

Hammond's Sermons, p. 655. 

A. man becalmed at sea, out of sight of land, in a fair day, 
may' Idhk on the sun, or sea, or ship, a whole hour, and per- 
ceive ho motion. Locke . 


3. Ta quiet the mind. 

Soft whispering airs, and the lark’s matin song, 
Then woO to musing, and becalm the mind 
Pe rgJ^ j| with irksoitie thoughts. 



Banish his sorrows, and becalm his soul 
With easy dreaih*. ljN Addison, 

Perhaps prosperity becalm'd his breast ; 

Perhaps the wind just shifted from the CUftv Pope. 

4. To becalm and to calm differ in this, that to calm 
is to stop motion, and to becalm is to with~hold 
from motion. 

Bcca'lmino.* n . s. [from becalm.] A calm at sca.^ 

Other unlucky accidents oft-times happen in these se^l ( ^as 
when (especially in becalmhws) jnen swim ift the bearing ocean. 

Sir T. Herbert's S Travels , p. 6. 

Thou art u merchant; what tellest thou nje of crosse winds, 
of Michaelmas flaws, of ill weathers, of tedious becalming*, of 
pinfticall hazards. , Seasonable Serm . p. 30. 

Beca'me. The pretcritft of become ; which see. 

Bfi aVse.^ conjunct . [from by and came, For- 
mcily written bicause , and by cause . It formerly 
also expressed the motive or end ; but is not now 
so used^ viz. c< It is the case of some to contrive 
false periods, because they may seem men of de- 
spatch.” Bacon. YVo now use that for this old 
sense. See Lowth’s Gramm.] 

1. For this reason that; on this account ffirCtT w 9 sr t 
this cause that. It makes the first part of an illa- 
tive proposition either cxpresslp'br by implication, 
and is‘ answered by therefore ; * as, I fled) because 
/ was afraid ; which is the same with, because I 
was afraid, therefore L fled. 

How great soe\cr the sins of any person arc, Christ died for 
him, because he died for all; and he died for those bins, bccau.se 
he died ibr all sins ; only he must re lor 11?. Hammond. 

Men do not so generally agree in the sense of these as of the 
other, because the interests, und lusts, and passions of men, 
are more concerned in the one than the other. Tiflolson. 

2. It has, in some sort, the force of a preposition ; 
but, because it is compounded of a noun, 1ms of 
after it. 

infamy demand* aliment, such as lengthens fibres, with. out 
breaking, because oft he state of accretion. Arbulhnot. 

To Beciia'nce. v. a. [from be and chance.] To be- 
ta! ; to happen to : a word proper, but now' in little 
use. 

My sons, God knows what has bechanced them. 

Shakspcare . 

All happiness bechance to thee at Milan. Shah sped re. 

To Becjia'km.# v . a. [from be and charm.] To cap- 
tivate ; to subdue by pleasure. 

I am awak’d, and with clear eyes behold 
The lethargy wherein my reason long 

Hath b GnnJ?cckarm'd. Beaum. and FI. Laws of Candy. 

Be'chicks.^ 7 i, s. [Gr. ( 3 ^x tHa 9 of a cough, Fr. 
bechicjuc .] Medicines proper for relieving coughs. 

Colgravc. 

To BECK.^ v. 7 i. [beam, Sax. bee, Fr. head. 
Dr. Johnson says. But see To Beckon.] To make 
a sign with the head. 

It hccomcth the king to perform the least word hath 

( spoken, yea, if lie should only beck with his head. » 

V llomily of Prayer , JP. 3. 

To Beck. v. a . To call or guide, as by a niotion 
of the head. ,/■ 

Bell, hook, and candle, shall not drive me back. 

Whoa gold and silver beck me to come on. Shakspcare, K.John. 

Oh, this False soul of Egypt, this gay charm. 

Whose eye beck'd forth my wars, and call’d them home. 

Shakspcare, Antony and Cleopatra. 

Aeck. fLj^ftom the verb.] 

1. A sign with the head ; a nod£ ^ 

liaste thee, nymph, aud bring wi$h ’thee 
Quips, and cquiks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods, and btms, and wreathed smile#. Milton, V AUegro. 
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Neither the lusty kind shewed any roughness, nor the easier 
any idleness; but still like a wcll-obeyedjpiaster, whose beck 
is enough for discipline. 4 ’ Sidney. 

Then forthwitfr'to him takes a chosen band 
Of spirits, likest to himself in guile, 

To be at hand, and at his berk appear. Milton. 

The menial fair, that round her wait, 

At Helen’s beefy prepare the room of state. & °P C - 

Deick.* //. s. [Sax. becc, a little river ; Dutch becc ,* 
Dan. beck ; Tcut. back.'] A small stream ; a com- 
mon word in the north of England. 

The brooks, the becks, the rills, the rivulets. 

Drayton, Polyolb. S. I. 

Petty bourns and becks, . /An/. S: xxix. 

Stainburn, a stony burn or bc'ck, is a township within this 
parish, [Workington.] Burn, JQ*t. of Cumberland, p. 56. 

To Be'ckon.'J' v . rt . [Sax. beacman, byeman, Germ. 
biegen , to bow, from the Iceland, bciga?] To make 
a sign without words. , 

Alexander beckoned with tfie hand, and would* have made 
his defence unto the people. Acts, xix. .13. 

When he had raised iny thoughts by those transporting airs, 
he h cckiincd to me, ami, by the waving of his hand, directed 

>t me"to approach. Addison. 

Sadden you mount ! you beckon from the skies. 

Clouds interpose, wtwes roar, and w.nds arise. Pope. 

To Bf/ckon. v . a. A To make a sign to. • 

With her two crooked hands she signs did make, 

And beckon 1 d him. Spenser, F. Q. 

It beckons you to go awav with it, • 

As if it some inipartiucnt did desire 

To you alone. Shakspcarc . 

With this his distant friends he beckons near, 

Provokes their duty, ami presents their fear. Dryden. 

BuVkon. ‘X : n. The same as beck. [from tin.® verb.] 
A sign with tho head ; a sign without words. 

He, that is corrupted, cooperates w.ih him that corrupts; 
he runs into his arms at the first /<< . Ji»«. 

^ , Itulmgbrokc, Diss. on Parties , L. 1. 

To BlcuV.y v. a. [bc-clyppan, Sax.] To em- 
brace. One of our oldest verbs, but not exempli- 
fied L#v I>r Johnson. 

And he took a child, and sett him in the myddil of hem, 
and when he hoddc bichppvd him, he si’ do to hem, Whocu r 
rcscy\ L’tii oon of siclic children in my name, he r»'.i»yvetli me. 

WictJiffc, S. Mark, ix. 36. 

And sodcnly, ere she it wiste, 

Bcehpt in anne.*. he her kiste. Gower, ('i nf. Am. h. j. 

To Bfclo'ld.# v, a. [be and cloud.'] To dim, to 
obscure. 

Stella oft sees the very face of woe 
Painted in iny beclouded stormy face. m 

Sidney, Ashophel and Stella . 

Storms of t< “ars 

Becloud his ryes, which soon forc’d smiling clears. 

P. FI ‘teller. Pise. Fcl. 5. st. 15. 

To BECO'MRt v. n. pret. I became; comp. pret. I 
haw become . [from by and come.] 

1. To enter into some state or condition, by a change 
from some other. j 

The Lord God breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, 
and man became n living soul. (hn. ii. 7. 

And untb the Jews 1 became a Jew, that I might gain the 
Jews. 1 (Vt. ix. 20. 

A smaller pear, grafted upon a stock that licareth a greate r 
pear, will become great. Bacon. 

My voice thou oft hast hoard, and hast not fear’d. 

But still rejoic’d; how is it now become 

ISo dreadful to thee ? * r MiH&n. 

So the least faults, <if mix’d with fuircst decclj 
Of future ill becomel^ &tal seed. Prior . 

a. To become of. be the fate of; to, be the end of; 
to be the subsequent or final condition of. It is 
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observable, that this word is never, or very seldom, 

' used but with what, either indefinite or interroga- 
tive. 

What is then become of so huge a multitude, -as would have 
overspread a great part of the continent ? . Ralegh. 

Perplex’d with thoughts, what would become 
Of me, ami all mankind ? Milton. 

The first hints of the circul ition of the blood were takcj^ 
from a common person’s wondering what became of all jhc 
blood which issued out of the heart. Oraunf. 

What will become of me then ? for when lie is free, he wjli 
infallibly accuse me. Dryden . 

What became of this thoughtful busy creature, when removed 
from this world, has amazed the vulgar, and puzzled tho 
wise. • lingers. 

3. In the following passage, the phrase, inhere is he 
become ? is used for tc hut is become of him ? as Dr. 
Johnson says. But it *s of much older authority 
than Shakspcarc, from whom he cites his ex- 
ample. 

Againe the day, lie him withdrough 
So privily, that she no wiste 
Wliei*" he become ; but as hyni liste. 

Out of the temple he goth Id, way. (lower, Conf. Am. b. r. 

Where is the tmtiqiv glory now become. 

That whylouie wont in wcuicn to appeare ? • 

Spenser, F. Q. iii. iv. t. 

I cannot joy, until I be resolved 
Where our right valiant lather is become. Shakspcarc. 

4. 1 o go. 

You shall have sometimes fair houses so full of glass, that 
one cannot toll where to become to be out of the sun. Bacon . 

To Beco'me. v. a. [from be or by, and epemen, *Sax. 
to please. 

1. Applied to persons, to appVar in a manner suitable 
to something. 

If I ber •owe not a cart as well as another man, a plague on 
my bringing up. Shakspcarc. 

Whv would T be a queen? because my face 
Would wear the title with a better grace ; 

If I became it not, yet *t would be 

Part of your duty then to Hatter me. Dryden. 

2. Applied to ll«iiig.N to be suitable to the person ; 
to hi fit; to be congruous to the appearance, or 
character, or circumstances, in such a manner as 
to add grace ; to bo gracef ul. 

She t'» her *d,v made humble reverence, 

An« I how id low, that her right well became. 

An I added grace unto hi r c\celk nee. Spenser, V.Q. 

I would 1 h;id Mime flower? of spring that might 
Become your him: of day ; and yoiir's, utal your*<, 

T 4 iat wear upon your virgin branches yet 

Your maidenheads .Towing. Shalsp. 

, Yet be Mid, ^ood brothers ; 

For, to speak truth, it wry well ht comes yon. ShJ^pn n\ 
Your ilisliouour 

Mangles true judgement, and bereaves the statu 

Of that integrity which should become it. .S/,a/,s/n rre. 

Wiclierly was of my opinion, or rather, I of his: for it Ae- 
comrs me so to <peak of so excellent a poet. Diydcn. 

He uttcrl\ rejected their fables concerning their gods, a$l\ot 
becoming cood men, nmeli le. s lho“*e which were worshipped 
for gods. “ # SliUingJtact. 

B&co'mjno. jatrticip. tulj. [Worn become.] That 
which pk-n^cM bv an elegant propriety; graceful. 
It is sometimes used with the particle of ; but ge- 
nerally without any government of the following 
words. 

Of thee, kind boy, I ask no red and white 
To make up my delight, 

No odd becoming graces. 

Black ey es, or little know not what, in faces. Suckling. 

Their discourses tire such as belong to their age, their call- 
ing, and thfir breeding ; such M we hemming of them, and of 
them only. .» Dryden. 
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Yet some becoming boldness I may use; * . . > 

I've well deserv’d, nor will he now refuse. D^yden, 

Make their jmpils repeat the action, that they may correct 
what is constrained in it, till it be perfected into an* habitual 
and becoming easiness. Locke. 

Beco'mikg. n. $, [from become .] Ornament. A 

word not now in use. 

Sir, forgive me, 

Since mv becomings kill me, when they not 

Eye wclf to you. Shakspcarc, Ant. and Clay). 

Beco'mingly.^ adv. [from becoming.] After a be- 
coming or proper manner. 

So truly and becomingly religious. 

A Tore, G> 7. Cobb. Dedication. 

That she maybe not only connnendiiblc i»>r the innocent pa- 
rity ofher heart, blit, unblamable for the elejancy and decency 
of her hand; which u.*>cth these, as all things, not only lawfully, 
'but expediently, piously, and prudently, coiiscient/uiidy, and 
becomingly. Bp. Taylor , Art if. l/aiuh. p. 74. 

Bix < ) 'm ikon ess. ' f* n. s. [from becoming. See To 
Become.] Decency ; elegant congruitv ; pro- 
priety. 

There is a natural bravery, excellency, and brconnngncss, 
in some actions, and there is a baseness and iilthimss in 
others, whether we will or not. Jlal/ywc/Cs Discourses, p. 117. 

Nor is tile majesty of the divine government greater in its 
extent, thin the occomingncss hereof is in its manner and 
form. Grew. 

Let us !i\e with the utmost regard to that beauty and be- 
comingness of \irtue, which will make the conduct of a good 
Christian lovely in the eyes of all that behold it. 

Delany , Christmas Sermon. 

To Becu'rl.# v. a. [from be and curt.] A ludicrous 
word. 

Ie the beau compelled against bis will to practise winning 
airs tfeforc the glass, or employ for whole hour* all the thought 
withinsidc hi* noddle to bepowder ami been r l the outside. 

Search's Freewill , Foreknowledge , and Fate , p. 98. 

BED.'f"' w. s. [beb, Sux. bath, Goth, bedde, Dutch. J 

1. Something made to sleep on. 

Lying not crect, but hollow, which is in the making of the 
bed ; or with the legs gathered up, which is in the posture of 
the body, is the mure wholesome. „ Bacon. 

Rigour now is gone to bed. 

And Advice with scrupulous head. Aid ton. 

Those house-s then were eaves, or homely shed 4, 

With twining ozicr*> fenc’d, and moss their beds. Dri/dcn . 

2 . Lodging; the convenience of a place to sleep in. 

On niy knees 1 beg. 

That you’ll vouchsafe me, raiment, bed, and food, s 

Shakspcarc . 

3. Marriage, 

George, the eldest son of this second bed, was, after* the 
death of his father, bv the singular care and affection of his 
mother, w'ell brought up. • Clarendon. 

4. Bank of earth raised in a garden, Dr. Johnson 
says; but here bed, it should he added, is the par- 
ticiple of the Sax. bebbian, to spread . 

Herbs will be tenderer and fairer, if you take them out of 
beds, when they are ncwlv come up, and remove them into 
pop. with better eurth. * Bacon. 

5. The channel of a river, or any hollow., 

So high as heav'd the, tumid hills, so low 
Down sunk a hollow bottom, broad, and deep, 

Capacious bed of waters. Milton. 

The great magazine for all kinds of treasure is supposed to 
be the bed of the Tiber. We may be sure, when the Romans 
lay under the apprehensions of seeing their city sac ked by u 
barbarous enemy, that they would take care to bestow micK of 
their riches that way, as could best bear the water. Addison . 

6. The place where any thing is generated, or rc- 
posited. 

See hoary Albula'b infected tide 
O'er the w^nn bed otjuiioaking sulphur glide. * ^ Addison. 

7 . 3l layer; a stratum ; a body spread over another. 
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I see no reason, but the surface of “the land should be as re* 
gular as that oftbewatcr, in the first production of it; and the 
strata, or beds within, lie as even. r Burnet. 

8. 'Tabling to Bed. To deliver of a child. It is 
often used with the particle of; as, she was brought 
to bill of a daughter . 

^Ten months after Florimel happen’d to wed. 

And was brought in a laudable manner to bed . Prior . 

9. To make the Bed. To put the bed in order after .* 

it has been used. , 1 ^ ‘ v - 

1 keep his house, and I wash, wring, brew, bake, scour, dress 
meat, and make the beds, and do nil myself. Shakspcarc . 

Bf.do/w Moi tar. [with gunners.] A solid piece of 
oak hollowed in the middle, to receive the breech 
and half the trunnions. Diet. 

Bed of a great Gup. That thick plank which lies 
immediately under the piece, being, as it were, the 
body of the carriage. Diet. 

To Bed.*} 1, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To go to bed with. 

He [Jacob] had solemnly married Rachel, and bedded her. 

Bp. Pal nek on Gcnesi^. xxix, ,;o. 
They have married mo : 1 »mPj— 

I'll to the Tuscan wars, and never bed hen Shakspcarc . 

2. To place in bed. 0 - 

She was public kly contracted, statcU as a bride, and solemnly 
bedded ; and, after she was laid, Maximilian’s amhuKsadour put 
his leg, stript naked to the knee, between the espousal sheet**. 

Bacon. 

3. To make partaker of the bod. 

There was a doubt ripped up, whether Arthur was bedded 
with his lady. Bacon. 

4. To sow or plant in earth. 

LaJ the turf with the grass side downward, upon which lay 
some of your best mould to bed your quick in, and lay your 
quick upon it. Mortimer. 

5. To lay in a place of rest, or security. 

Let coarse bold bunds, from slimy nest. 

The bedded fi*»h in banks outwrest. , Donne. 

A snake bedded himself under the threshold of a country- 
house. L * Estrange. 

6 . To lay in order ; to stratify. 

And as the sleeping soldier*, in th' alarm. 

Your bedded hairs, like life in excrements. 

Start up, and stand on cud. Shakspcarc. 

To Bed. r. n. To cohabit. 

If lie he married, and bed with his wife, and afterwards re- 
lapse, he may possibly fancy that she infected him. HlstiUau. 

To Beda'bble. v. a. [from dabble.'] To wet; to be- 
sprinkle. It is generally applied to persons, in a 
sdnse including inconvenience 
Never so weary, never so in woe. 

Bedabbled with the dew, and torn witn nar% 

I can no further crawl, no further go. Shakspcarc. 

To Bfda'ff.# v. a. [One of our oldest verbs, from 
doff, a fool; which, Mr. Tyrwhitt says, is die Sax. 
dappe. The Icelundick datf or dauft is certainly a 
stupid person; to which our word may be referred. 

' Chaucer ranks a cockney and a doff’ together. 

• « When this jape is told another day, I shaft he 
hidden a daffi: or a cokcnay,” Heve* sM&le. The 
word duff is yet used as a verb, mcani«g to daunts 
in the north of England; ancLa daft fellow is a 
blockish or daunted fellow. It is to be observed 
that Urry, in the example of this old verb which I 
cite from Chaucer, reads admsid; but Mr. Tyrwhitt, 
from the best manuscripts, bedfjjed.] To make a 

fool of. % jfe *■ 

Be not bedaffed for your innocen«$T^ Clerk's Talc, ad fin. 

To BtoA'oGLSfct' v. D&oin daggle."] To bemire; 



ies>oll Ac< 
All in gore blood. 

Parasites bcduwb us wit 
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to soil deaths, by lotting them reac|i the dirt m 
walking* . * Minske u. 

Dopes— fall low to the ground; they arc also called the 
housing, from houssA, bedagglcd. Rickardson , Notes on Milton . 
To Beda're.# v. a . [from be and dare.] To defy ; 
to dare. 

The eagle is emboldened ^ 

With eyes intentive to bedare the sun. 

Peel r's David and Bethsabe. 
2 VBeda'rk.# 9. a. [from be and dark.] To darken. 
Not now in use* 

Whan the blecke winter nightc. 

Without moobe or sterre light, 

Bederked hatli the water stronde. Cower, Conf. Award . Kb. i. 
To Beda'sh. v.a. [from dash?] To bemire by throw- 
ing dirt; to bespatter; to wet with throwing water. 

When thy warlike father, like a child, • 

Told the sad story of my father’s death, 

That all the standers-hv had wet their cheeks, 

Like trees bedash'd with rain. » fhakspeare. 

To Bfmy'wij.T v.a. [from flaw!*.] Todawbover; 

to Besmear; to soil, with spreading any viscous 
, bo jy. over it. 

* A piteous corse, a bloody piteous corse, 

Palo, pale as ashes^oll bcdatvb’d in blood, 

‘ ” * ‘ 1 1 Shakspeare . 

kith false eiicoimons. # 

Burton, Anal, of Mel. p. I2T. 
Every moderate man is bedaubed with these goodly habili- 
ments of Armiuianisni, Popery, and what not ! 

Aluuntagn's Appeal to Cteshr, p. 139. 
To Beda'zzle. v. a. [from dazzle.] To make the 
sight dim by too much lustre. 

^ My mistaken eyes. 

That have been so bedazzled by the sun, » 

That every thing l look on sccmcth green. Shakspeare. 

Be'dchambkh. a*, [from bed ami chamber.] The 
chamber appropriated to rest. 

They were brought to the king, abiding them in his bed- 
ch a 1 uber. Hay ward. 

He was now one of the bedchamber to the prince. ( 'la rend on. 

Be'd< /lotiies. it. a. [from bed and clothes. It has 110 
singular . j Coverlets spread over a bed. 

l\ # x lie will be swine drunk, and, in his sleep, be does little 
harm, si veto his bedclothes a tout him. Shahs pear e. 

Be'dder. ? tt. $. [from bed.] The nether-stone of 
Beoe'tteu. 5 un oilmill. 

Bf/ddino. } v n.s. [Sax. bcbbmj.] The materials of 
,a bed ; a bed. 

There be no inns where meet bedding may be had ; so that his 
mantle servos lvm then for a bed. Spenser. 

First, with assiduous care from winter keep, • 

Well fothcr’d in the stalls, thy tender sheep; 

Then spread with straw the bedding of thv fold, 

With fern beneath, to fend the bitter cold. Dry dev. 

Arcite return’d, and, as in honour ty’d, 

His foe with bedding , and with food supplv’d. Dry den. 

To Bede' ad,* v.a. [from be and dead.] To deaden; 
to deprive of sensation. 

Tb$re are others that arc bedeaded and stupefied as to their- 
morals, and then they lose that natural shame that belongs to j 
a man. Hally well's Mclumpronoea , p.i.f 

To Bedf/ck^* a. [from deck.] To deck j to adorn; 
to grace. * 1 

TBou shorn’ st thy shape, thy love, thy wit. 

And west none in that Wuc use indeed, 

Which should bedeck thy shape, thy love, thy wit, Shakspeare. 
Female it seems. 

That so bedeck'd , ornate, and gay, f 

Comes tins way. MiUon. 

With ornamental drqgNgde^V 1 stood, 

And writ uiy vietdjy enemy’s blood* Norris. 

Now Ceres, in her prune. 

Smiles fertile, and with ruddiest freight hedeckU PMfm* 
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Be'dehouse. n. s. [from bebe, Sax. a prayer, and 
house.] An hospital or. alms-house, where the poor 
people prayed for their founders and benefactors. 

Be'deluy. # n. s . [from bedel.] The same to a 
bedel, a9 bailiwick to a bailiff, i. e. the &tent or 
circuit of his office. 1 - Blotint . 

Bedf/tter. See Bedder. , * 

To BEDE'W. v. a. [from dew.] To moisten ircntlv. 
as with the fall of dew. 

Bedew her pasture’s grass with English blood. Shakspeare . 
Let all the tears that should bedew my horse, 

Be drops of balm So sanctify thy head. Shaksp/vtrc. 

The countess received a letter from him, whercunto all the 
while she was writing her answer, she bedewed the paper with 
her tears. A Wotton. 

What slender youth, hcdew'U with liquid odours, - 
Courts thee on roses, in some pleasant cave ? Milton. 

Balm from a silver box distill’d around. 

Shall all bedew the roots, and scent the sacred ground. Jpryden . 
He said : and failing tears his luce bedew. Drydert. 

Bede'weh.# n.s. [from bedew.] That which bedews. 

Sherwood . 

Bedjl/wy.* adj. [from be and dewy.] * Moist with 
dew. A11 unusual word. 

Dark night, from her lydewu wings. 

Drops silence to the eyes of all. Bn war's Lingua , A. 5. S. 1 6. 

Be'dfellow. n.s. [from bed and Jelluw.] One that 
lies in the same bed. 

He loves your people. 

But tie him not to be their bedfellow. Shakspeare. 

Mi sen acquaints a man with strasge bedfellows. Shakspeare. 
Whv doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 

Being so troublesome a bedfellow ? Shakspeare. 

A man would as soon choose him for bis bedfellow as his 
pla) -fellow. W Estrange. 

What charming bedfellows , and companions for life, men 
choose out of such women ? ‘ Addison. 

Be'dhakginch.# n. s. [from bed and hany.] Cur- 
tains ; stuff’ fit fo t curtains. 

The stor) of the prodigal, or the German limning in water- 
work, is worth a thousand of these bedhanginus. 

Shakspeare, K. lien. 71 % V. II. 
Tu Bedi'ght.T v.a. [from (light, or perhaps it U the 
participle of bedeck, as Mr. H. Tooko contends.] 
To adorn ; to dress ; to set oft*: an old word, now 
only used in humorous writings. 

Nearer to Phucbus, more I am bedight 
Witii his fair rays. More, Song of the Soul, V. 2. B. 1. C. 2. 

A maiden tine bedight he apt to love ; 

The maiden^ fine bedight his love retains 

And for the village he forsakes the plains. Cai f . 

To Bedi'm.^ v.a. [from dim.] To make dim; to 
obscure ; to cloud ; to darken. 

Let clouds bedim my face, break in mine eye. 

Sidney, Aslmphel and St ell if; , 

I have bedim m'd 

The noontide tym, call’d forth the mutinous winds, 

And ’twixt the green sea and the azur’d vault 

Set roaring war. Shal spearc. 

To Bedi'smal.# v. a. [from be and dismal.] To 
make dismal. A low word. 

Let us see your next number not only hedismalled with broad 
black lines, death’s heads, and cross marrow-bones, but sewed 
with black thread ! Student , ii. 259* 

Vb Bedi'zen-T v. a. [from dizen.] To dress out: a 
low word. 

The name bedizen'd by the pedant muse, 

The place of fms and elegy supplies. 

Headley, ParWy of Cray's Elqy- 
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BE'DLAM’.'f' w. s. [corrupted from Bethlehem 7 the 
mime of a religious house in London, converted 
afterwards into an hospital for the mad and luha- 
tick.] - ,* 

1. A madhouse; a place appointed for the cure of 
lunacy. 

They should have provided—- an hundred bedlams to enter- 
tain pum*, zealous, and outrageous puritans, who have lost 
their wits and senses. Spclmans I list, of Sacrilege, ch. 6. 

Is this the language of the Exchange, or of the Ensuring- 
Office ? Once in a man’s life, he might be content at Bedlam 
to hear such a rapture. Bymtr on Tragedy, p. 5. 

All ask, what crouds the tumult could produce — 

1 $ Bedlam or the Commons all broke loos*? 

T. Wart on's Newmarket* 

2 . A madman ; ji lunatick, an inhabitant of Bedlam. 

Let’s follow tlie old earl, aiyl get the bedlam # 

To lead him where lie would; his roguish madness 

Allows itself to any thing. Shakspearc. 

BE / j>LAJvr.~} v atlj . [from the noun.] Belonging to a 
madhouse; fit for a madhouse. l)r. Johnson might 
have added that this adjective, in the sense of mad, 
is applied to things as well as persons; and is of 
older authority than that of Shakspearc ; for Huloct 
and Barret, in their dictionaries, give “ a bedlam 
body,;” which is rendered furiosus . 

The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of bedlam beggars, who with roaring voices. 

Strike in their numb'd and mortify’d bare arms, 

Pins, wooden pricks. Shakspearc . 

They accounted them bedlam fools, who did not believe that 
the drunkenness of the German people was the true foundation 
and establishment of so many famous republieks as were now 

, seen among them. Transl. of Boccalini , (1626,) p.51. 

This which follows is plain bedlam stuff; this is the? demoni- 
ack legion indeed. Milton , Apn/.for Smectymu. 

Life to the immortal, death to the perishing part of thee ; 
blessixte to the rational, divine ; cursing to the bedlam , brut ish 
pat*t ofthcc. Hammond' 1 s Sermons, [>. 5 r 1 . 

Be'dlamite.'^* 71. s. [from bedlam J] An inhabitant 

of Bedlam ; a madman. , 

The nurse enters like a fra 11 tick hcdlamile. 

B. Jons or,, New Inn > Argument. 

If wild ambition in thy bosom reign, 

Alas ! thou boast’ st thy sober sense in vain ; 

In these poor bedlamites thyself survey. 

Thyself less innocently inad than they. Fitzgerald. 

Had the Egyptian prince intended the ruin of tjiis city of 
wicked bedlamites, he could not have taken a more effectual 
method to do it, than by such an ensnaring largess. 

Burke's find, of Natural Society. 

Be'dmakf.r. n. s. [from bed and make.'] A person in 
the universities, whose office it is to make the beds, 
and clean the chambers. 

I was deeply hi love with my bedmakcr, upon which I was 
rusticated for ever. Spectator. 

Bf/dmate. n. s. [from bed and mate .] A bedfellow ; 
one that partakes of the same bed. 

Had I so good occasion to lie long 
As you, prince Paris, nought but hcav’nly bu<*ness 
Should rob my bedmate of my company. Shakspearc. 

Bf/dmoulding. 7 n. s. [from bed and mould .] 

Be'ddi no-moulding. 5 A term used by workmen, to 
signify those members in the cornice, which are 
.placed l)clow the coronet. Builder’s Diet . 

To Bedo'te.% v. a. [from be and dote.'] To make to 
dot$* Obsolete. 1 

, r vTa bcd\)tc this queenc was tlieir intent. ■- > 

Chaucer , Leg. of Hips. ver. 180. 

,0sT * 1U [from bed and post.] lp|e post at the 
dflfrner of the bled, which supports the canopy. 
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I came the. nett day prepared, and placed her l* 1 & clear 
light, her head leaning Xu y, Bedpost, another standing behind, 
holding it steady. ^ Wiscmbn's Surgery , 

De'dpuesser. 7 i. s. [from fod^and press.] A -heavy 
la/y fellow. 

This sanguine coward, this bedpresser, this liorseback- 
brraker, this huge hill of flesh. SHampcare. 

’lw Bedra'oglf. v. a . [from be and draggle.] To 
soil the cloaths, by suffering them, in walking, to 
reach the dirt. 

Poor Patty Blount, no more be seen h • , 

Bedraggled in my walks so green. Swift. 

To Beihu/ncii. v. a. [from be and drench.] To 
drench ; to soak to ^saturate with moisture. 

Far off from the mind of Bolingbroke 
It is, such crimson tqrfipest should bcdrench 
Tin* frcdi green lap of fair king Richard’s land. Shakspearc. 

BE'imiD.'f adj. [Sax. btbju&a, dmicus Teut. bedder. 
Germ . f bed-rei$e.] Confined to the bed by age or 
sickness. 

Norway, uncle of young Fontinbras, 

Who, impotent and bedrid, scarcely hears 

Of this ins nephew's purpose. Jihaks ' gca rc. 

Lies lie not bedrid r and, again, does nothin, 

But what htr did being childish ? Shakspearc. 

Now, as a myna*'. 

Of ant* durst th* emperor's lov'd snake invade; 

The crawling galleys, seagulls, finny chips, 

Might brave our pinnaces, now bedrid ships. 

Donne , Poems, p. 145. 

Hanging old men, w ho were bedrid, because they would not 
discover where their money was. Clarendon . 

Infirm persons, when they come to be so weak as to be fixed 
to their beds, hold out many years; some have lain bedrid 
twenty years. Ray. 

Bf/droom.# 71. s. [from bed and room.] A bed- 
chamber. 

Be'drite. 71. s. [from bed and rite.] The privilege 
of the marriage bed. 

Whose vows are, that 110 bedritc shall be paid 
Till Hymen’s torch be lighted. Shakspearc. 

To Bedro'i*.^ v. a. [from be and drop.] To 
besprinkle ; to mark with spots or drops ; to 
speckle. 

In clothis black bedropped all with tears. 

Chaucer, Knight's Talc . 

Not so thick swarm’d once the soil 
Bcdropt with blood of Gorgon. Milton. 

Our plenteous streams a various race supply ; 

The silver cel in shining volumes roll’d, 

The yellow carp, in scales bcdropt with gold. Pope. 

Be'dside.# 71. si [from bed and side.] The side of 
the bed*. 

Last night he plaid his horrid gamy agen, 

Came to my bed-side at the full of midnight. 

And in his hand that fatall fcarcfull cup. 

Middleton's WHch % ii. 2. 

When I was thus dressed, I was carried to a bedside. 

Taller , No. ry. 

J 3 e'dstaff. [ bed and staff.] A wooden pin stuck 

t anciently on sides of the bedstead to hold , the 

* cloaths from slipping on either side. 

Hostess, accommodate us with a bedstaff. 

B. Jons on, Every A pfe his Humour. 

Be'dstead. n. s. [from bed and dead L] The frame on 
which the bed is placed. * 

Chimnies with scorn rejecting smoke ; 

Stools, tables, chairs, and bedsteads broke. Swift. 

1 Be'dstraw. 77. s. [from bed and straw*] The straw 
laid under a bed to make 

Fleas breed principally of strapSjHf>DC" where there hath 
been a little moisture 1 ; or the chd&Der or bedstraw kept close, 
afa jftokfured. 'i\ Bacon, 
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Bedswe'rveii. n. s. [$nymybfd and swerve. 1 ] One that 
is false -to the bed; Stic th'flt ranges dr swerves from 
one bed to nnotficr. 

She’s a bcdjtwerver y even as bad as those, 

That vulgars give the boldest titles to. Shaksjieare. 

Bk'ptime.-J" w. $. [from bed and time ; formerly 
bedtide , from the Sax. bebtib.] 'Die hour of fpst ; 
sleeping time. 

■ , 'What ma^ks, what dances shall wc have, 

To wear away tnis Ion" age *>f three hours, 

Between onr after-supper and bedtime? Shakspcare. 

After evening repasts, till bedtime , their thoughts will be best 
taken up in the easy grounds of religion. Milton on Education. 

The scouring drunkard, if he jjocs.not fight 
Before his bedtime, takes no rest that night. Drydcn. 

To Bedu'ck.# v> tu [from be and duck.'] To put 
under water. % * 

The varlct saw, when to the flood he came. 

How without stop or stay he fiorsly lept, 

And dwpc himself Ai'c/urled inrt.hu same. Spawn’, tiQ. ii. vi. 42. 

To Bedi/ng.^ T’. a . [from be and dung.] To cover, 
or manure with dung. 

Le aving all but Ins [GoliaUY] head to bedung that earth, 

"wfiTTh had lately shaken at lib terrour. 

Bp. ILdt, Cutes of Cons. ii. 2. 

If they will fallNa quaking and groaning intolerably, and 
appear in the streets? a-* some have done, soundly be-dunged 
with calumny and filth ; such may make some people believe 
any Romish tenets as revelations from God. 

Puller's Moderation of the Ch. of England, p. 485. 

To Bedi/sk.# v. a . [from be mid dusk.] To smutch; 
to make brown, swart, or blackish. Not now in 
use. Cut grave > in V. Ba saner. 

To BEmr , sT.'J v v. a. [from be and dust.] To sprinkle 
with dust. Sfiei wood. 

Be'dward. adv. [from (ml and ward.] Toward bed. 

In heart 

As meiT), as wlum our nuptial-da) was done, 

And tapers burnt to btdtvard. Shakspcare. 

7 b Bedwa'uf. v. a. [from be and dwarf.] To make 
little; to hinder in growth ; to stunt. 

’Tis shrinking, not close weaving, that hath thus 
In muni and hotly both bedwarfed 11s. Donne. 

Be'dwouk. n. s. [from bed and Work done 

in bed; work performed without toil of the hands. 

The still and mental parts. 

That do contrive how many hands shall strike, 

When fitness call them on, and know, by measure 
Of their observant toil, the enemy’s weight ; 

Why this hath not a finger’s dignity • 

Tht:)' call this bedtvork , mappery, closet war. Shakspcare. 

To Bedy'e.# r. a. [of be and dye.] To stain; to 
colour. 

Fayrc goddesse, lay that furious fitt asyde. 

Till I of warres and bloody Mars doc sing, 

And Briton fields with Sara/in blood bedyde. 

Spenser , F. Q. i. xi. 7. 

BEE. w. s. [beo, Saxon.] 

1. The animal that makes honey, remarkable for its 
industry and art. 

So work the honey bets, 

Creatures that, by a ruling nature, teach 
The art <jigrdgr to a peopled kingdom. 

™ From the Moorish camp, 

There has been hear^n. distant humming noise, 

Like bees disturb’d, <md arming in their hives. 

A company of poor insects, whereof some are bees, delighted 
with flowers, and their sweetness; others beetles, delighted 
with other viands. Lock*. 

2. An industrious and careful person. This signifi- 

. cation is only us^in familiar language. 

Bemeatkh. n.s. [fr$tn b*f and eat.] A bird that 

feeds upon bees. ^ 
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Bee-flower. n. s. [from bee and Jtowcr.] A species 
of foolstones. Miller . 

Bee-garden, n. s. [from bee and garden.] A place 
to set hives of bees in. , 

A convenient and necessary place ought' to be made choice 
of, for your apiarv, or bee-garden. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Bee-hive.*}" w. s. [from bee and hive.] The case, or 
box, in which bees arc kept. 

Drones suck not eagles* blood, but rob beehives. 

Shakspcare, K. Hen. VI. P, II. 

I find, in the school of nature, no better emblem of this com- 
mendable resignation of ourselves to puhlick service, than the 
beehive, Whitlock's Manners of the English, p. 375. 

Or rob the beehive of its golden hoard. 

Ticked , to a Lady before Marriage. 

Bee-master.- n. s. [from bee and master. ] Ono that 
keeps }>ocs. * 

They that are bee-masters, and have not care enough of 
them, must not expert to reap any considerable advantage by 
them. ATortmer's Husbandry . 

BEECH, n.s. [beer, or hoc, Saxon ; Jagusf] 

There is but one species of this tree a$ present 
known, except two varieties, with striped leaves. 
It will grow to a considerable slat lire, though the 
soil Ik* stony and barren; as also,’ ujJon the de- 
clivities of mountains. The shade of this tree is 
verv injurious to plants, but is believed to be very 
salubrious to human bodies The timber is of 
great use to turners and joiners. The mast is very 
good to fatten swine and deer. Miller. 

Black was the forest, thick with beech it stood. Drydcn . 

\ur is that sprightly wildness in their notes 
Which, clear and vigorous, wurhte* from the bet eh. Thomson. 

Bf/kcviex. adj. [beccn, Sax.] Consisting of the 
wood of the beech; belonging to the beech. 

With diligence he’ll serve us when wo dine. 

And in plain becehcn vessels fill our wine. 

Congreve, Juv. Sat. xi. 

BEEF. *" n. s. [Ixeitf French.] 

t. The flesh of black cattle prepared for food. 

What say you to* a piece of href and mustard ? Shakfpeare. 
The fat of roasted beef fulling on birds, will baste them. Sieift. 

2. Aii ox, bull, or cow, considered as fit. for food. In 
this sense it has the plural brews ; the fmigt|lnr is 
seldom found, Dr. Johnson says. The passage iu 
.Shakspcare, however, in which he has given b eves, 
has beefs. Tills word, beef, was the common lan- 
guage, as Mr. Malone also has observed, for an ox 
<fr row in the time of queen Elizabeth ; since which 
time it has been disused in England, but was then 
carried *to Scotland, and is still Retained there. 

These arc the beasts which ye shall #t; the beef the sheep, 
and the goat. Deaft xiv. 4. (Tr. of r j 7^0 

A pound of man’s flesh, taken from a man, 

Is not so estimable, profitable neither. 

As flesh of muttons, beefs , or goats. 

Shakspcare , Afcrch . of Venice, . 3. 
AU-inous blew twelve sheep, eight whitc-tooth’d swine. 
Two crook-Raumh’d breves. Chapman's Odyssey. 

There was not any captain, but brill credit for more victuals 
than we spent there] and yet the) had of me fifty beeves among 
them. AVr Walter Ralegh's Apology. 

On hides of beeves, before the palace gate, 

Sad spoils of luxury 1 the suitors sate. Pojtc, 

Beef. - !" adj. [from the substantive, Dr. Johnson says; 
but it is only the substantive used adjectively, as 
Mr* Mason has observed ; which is common enough 
in our language.] Consisting of the flesh of black 
cattle. 

If von are, employed in marketing, do not accept of a treat 
of a beef stake, and a pot of ale, from tne butcher. Si eft. 
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Beef-eater. 'I* «. #. [from beej' and cat, because the 
common* is beef when on waiting. Mr. St covens 
derives it thus : Beef-eater may come ftym 
beaufeiier , one who attends at the sideboard, which 
was anciently placed in a beavfet . The business of 

the beef-eaters was, and perhaps is still, to attend 
the king at meals. This derivation is corroborated 
by the circumstance of the beef-eaters having a hasp 
suspended to their belts for the reception of keys.] 
A yeoman of the guard. 

Beef-witted, adj. [from beef and t at.] Dull; 

; heavy-headed. 

Thou mongrel, beef-witted lord ! Shakspcare, Tr. and Cress. 

Beeld.# n. si. [Sax. belli iban, (Cuv/.xxix. 3.) to secure 
with a covering. Beeld is common in the north 
of England for shelter.'] c Protection ; refuge. 

f will or bear, or be myself, thy shield; 

And, to defend thy lift*, will lose my ov*n: 

This breast, this bosom soft, shall bo thy bevbl 

’Gainst storms of arrows. Fairfax, Tasso , xvi. 49. 

Be'emol. ft. s. This word I Imve found only in the 
example, and know nothing of the etymology, unless 
it be a corruption of by module , from hif and modulus , 
a note ; flint is, a note out of the regular order. 

There be intevvenient in tin* rise of eight, in tones, two 
beenmis, or half notes; so as, if you duidc the tones equal K, 
the eHit is but seven whole and cquiil notes, Baron, Xat. llut. 

Been.'}"' [beon, Saxon.] 

1. The participle preterite of To Be. 

Enough that virtue fill’d the space between, 

Prnv’d by the end-, of being to have been. Pope. 

2. The present tense plural of To Be. Obsolete. 

Such earthly metals soon consumed be cue. 

Spenser, F. Q. i. vii. 33. 

Beer.'}' v. s. [bir, Welsh, bier. Germ, heap. Sax. 
bur, Goth, barley.] Liquor made of malt and 
hoi >s. It is distinguished from ale, either by being 

older or smaller. 

Here’s a pot of good double beer , neighbour; drink. Shakspcare. 

Put them all together, they nib M*aree 
Serve to beg single ht w in. Brttnui. and FI. Captain , ii. 1. 

Tr\ clarifying with almonds in new beer . Bacon, Xat. Hist. 

Flow, WYlstcd ! flow, like thine iii-pin r. beer; 

Though stale, not ripe; tlu>* thin, \ct ne\cr dear; 

So Sweetly mawkish, and so Mimofhly dull; 

Heady, not stmnm; and foam in r, though not full. Tope. 

Be' errakrel. - ft. s. A barrel which holds Ijcer. 

Why, of that loam, whereto he was converted, might they 
not stop a beer-barrel V Shakspcare, Hamlet. 

Be'e n house.# 71. S. [from beer and house, j The«old 
term for what is now alehouse. 

What woman among the droonken Alinaitfts) is suifred 
to follow her hr 3 into the alehouse or beer huh sc ? 

Crif DeVt cafe Diet for Drunkards, (1576). 

Be'estixgs. See Bteshnos. 

Bee f, n . s. [beta, Lat.] The name of a ])lant. 

The species are; 1. The common white beet. 
2. The common green beet. 3. The common red 
beet. 4. The turiiep-rooted red beet. 5. The great 
red beet. 6. The yellow beet. 7. The Swiss or 
Chard beet. Miller . 

BF/ETLE. n. s. [bytcl, Saxon.] 

1 . An insect distinguished by having hard cases or 
sheaths, under which lie folds his wings. 

They are as shards, and he their beetle. Shaks^fcare. 

The poor beetle, that wc tread upon, 

%MOrpbral sufferance finds a pang as great, 

AVwhen a giant dies. Shakspcare. 

Others come sharp of sight, and too provident for tfet which 
concerned their own interest, but, as bfind as beetles in foresec- 
itt^his great and common danger. Knollcs , Hitt, of the Turks . 
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A £t*ot there wa9 with hoary moss overgrown, 

The clasping ivies up the ruinrereep, 

And there the hat and drowsy beetle sleep. Garth. 

The butterflies and beetles arc such ifumcrou* tribes, that I 
believe, in our own native country alone, the species of each 
kind may amount to one hundred and fifty, or more. Rap. 
2. A heavy mallet, or wooden hammer, ^with \ybicli 
wedges arc driven, and pavements rammed. 

If 1 do, fillip me with a three man beetle. Shakspcare. 

When, by the help of wedges and beetles , an image is ckft 
out of the trunk of some well-grown tree ; Vat, after all wc 
skill of artificers to set forth such a divine hides., jt cannot, one 
moment, secure itself from being eaten by worms, or defiled by 
birds, or cut in pieces by axes. f. S tilling fiect. 

To Beetle, v . it. [from the noun.] To jut out; to 
hang over. 

What if it tempt yojf toward the flood, my lord? 

Or t< the dreadful summit of the cliffy 

That beclfet o’er his base into the sea? Shakspcare. 

Or where the hawk, ^ 

High in the beetling cliff his airy builds. Thornton. 

Be etlerIIow. # n. s. [from beetle and brow.] A pro- 
minent brow. 

He had a beetle- brow, 

A down-look, middle stature, with black hair. — — 

Sir Jl. Fanshaw , Tr. of Pasl or Fido, p. 175. 
They make a wit of their insipid friend; 

His blobber-lips and heetle-ljruivs coining hd. Drydcn,Jui\Sat.\\\. 
BE'ETLEtuowED.'f " adj. [from beetle and brow.] Hav- 
ing prominent brows. Dr. Johnson cites ail ex- 
ample from Swift ; but the expression is of great 
antiquity, as it occurs in the Visions of Pierce Plow- 
man ; and I think Drydcii, in his adoption of beetle- 
brows, just cited, had not forgotten the passage. 
He was b) l tie-two wed and baberlvpped also. Fts.vf P. Plow man. 
A ‘beetle-browed sullen face makes a palace as saioaky as an 
Irish hut. Howell's Letters , ii. 25. 

Enquire for the hcrllc-b rowed critick, Strif. 

B v! etl e 1 1 f a n e d. T adj. ( from beetle and head.] Logger- 
headed; wooden headed; linvingahead stupid like the 
head of a wooden beetle, lluloet uses the phrase 
“ a beetle-headed fellow,” long before Shakspcare. 

A \\ horcbon, beetle-headed , flap-ear’d knave. Shakspcare. 
Bb'etlestock. - ^ n. s . [from beetle and stock.] The 
handle of a beetle. 

To crouch, to please, to be a beetle-stock 
Of thy great master’s will. Spenser , M. II ubberd's Tale. 

Be'etrave. ? . , . 

Be ETRADistr. 5 1 ^ <in " 

Bk'eves. n. s. [The plural of beef.] Black cattle ; oxen. 

, One way, a band select from forage drives 
A herd of b^ei'es, fair oxc»n, and fair king. 

From a fat meadow ground. Jhlton , P. L. 

Others make good the paucity of their breed with the length 
and duration of their days ; whereof there want not examples 
in animals uniparous, first, in bisculous or cloven-hoofed, as 
camels; and breves , whereof there is above a million annually 
slain in England. Brown , Fulg. Krr. 

Beeves, at his touch, at once to jelly turn, 

And the huge boar is shrunk into an urn. Pope , Dunciad. 

fo Be fa'll. T v. n. [Sax. bepealian, parlicip* be- 
\ peahen. It befell, it hath befallen.] 

1. To happen to; used generally of ill. 

Let me know 

The worst that may befall mein this ease. 7 ^ Shakspcare. 
Other doubt possesses me, lest har 4 t 
Befall thee, sever’d from me. ' Milton. 

This venerable person, who probably heard our Saviour’s 
prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem, drew his congrega- 
tion out of those unparalleled calamities, which, befell his coun- 
trymen. A^lifon on the Chr. Religion. 

This disgrace has befallen them, ,Mi becfcse they deserved 
it, but because the people lo^ncSifwSes. Addison , Freeholder. 

2 . 'IVhapgteifto, as neutral. 
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Bion asked ap envious man, that was very sad, what harm* 
had befallen unto him, or what good had befallen unto another 
nian ? : * Bacon, Apophthegm. 

No man can certainly conclude God’s love or hatred to any 
person, from what befaus him in this world. Tillotson . 

3. To happen ; to come to pass. 

But since the affairs of men are still uncertain. 

Let’s reason with the worst that may befall. Shahspemre. 

I have reveal'd 

This discord which befell, and was in heaven 
Among the bngeBck powers. ^ Milton , P. 1 *. 

4. It is uscd/$bmetimes with to before the person to 
wjhom any thing happens : this is rare. 

Some great mischief hath befallen 
To that meek man. 0 • Miltyn,'P. L. 

5. To befall of* To become of; to be the state or 

condition of : a phrase little us8d. , 

Do niethe favour to dilate at full, • 

What hath hcfalCn of them, and thee, till now. Skaktpearr. 

7 a Beim't. v. a . [from be and ft.~\ To ^lit ; to be 
suitable to ; to become. * 

Blind is his love, and best befits the dark. Shakspcarc. 

Out of my sight, thou serpent ! — that name best 
Befits with him leagu’d ; thyself as false. Milton , P. L. 
m ‘ I will bring vqu where she sits, 

Clad in splcnnoiuVis befits • 

Her deity. Milton, P. L. 

Thou, what befits tut new lord mayor, • 

Art anxiously inquisitive to know. Dryden . 

7 b Befo'am.# v. a. [from foamf\ To cover with foam. 

At last the dropping wings, befoanCd all o’er • 

With flaggy heaviness their master bore. E us den. On. Met. iv. 

To Befo'ol.^ v . a. [from be and Joolf] To infa- 
tuate ; to fool ; to deprive of understanding ; to lead 
into errour. • 

Go then, and befool yourselves, for confusedly opposing 
common sense and reason. Mountagu, App. to C\es. p. 185 . 

To be so pitifully baffled andbrfoo/ed. Hammond, Semi . p.567. 

Men befool themselves infinitely, when, by venting a few 
sighs, they will needs persuade themselves that they have re- 
pented. Sovth. 

Jeroboam thought policy the best piety, though in nothing 
more befooled ; the nature of sin being not only to defile, but 
to infatuate. South. 

BEFO'llE. prep , [bepopan, Sax.] 

r. Farther onward in place. 

Their common practice was to look no further before them 
than the next line; whence it will follow that they can drive 
to no certain point. Dryden . 

2. In the front of; not behind. 

Who shall go 

Before them in a cloud, and pillar of fir£ : 

By day a cloud, by night a pillar of fire, • 

To guide them in their journey, and remove 

Behind them, while the obdurate king pursues. Milton. 

3. In the presence of: noting authority or conquest. 

Great ouecn of gathering clouds, 

See wc fall before thee ! 

Prostrate we adore thee. Drydrn. 

The Alps and Pyrenean sink before him. Addison. 

4. In the presence of: noting respect. % 

We see that blushing, and the casting down of the eyes botll 
are more when we come before many. Bacof. 

They represent our poet betwixt a farmer and a courtier, 
when he djt$ai;himself mvhis best habit, to appear before his 
patron. Dryden . 

5. In sight of. 0 

Before the eyes of both our armies here. 

Let us not wrangle. . Shakspcarc. 

6. Under the cognizance of: noting jurisdiction. 

If | suit be began before an archdeacon, the ordinary may 
licence the suit to an higher court. Ayiiffe. 

7- In the power of£foif tin& the right of choice. 

The world was all before where to chuse 
Their place of rest/wl' Provid$ftfc their guide. 
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Give us this evening ; thou hast oforn and flight, 

And all the year before thee for delight. Dfafdtn. 

He hath put us in the hands of our own Counsel. aitd 
death, prosperity and destruction are before os. 1 $ TiUvtton. 

8. By tue impulse of something bchigcL* ’ 

Her part, poor soul ! seeming as burdened 

With lesser weight, but not with lesser woe, 

Was carried with more speed before the wind. Shahipcdrc. 

Hurried by fate, he cries, ami borne before 
A furious wind, we leave the faithful shore. Dry den. 

9. Preceding in time. 

Particular advantages it has before all the hooks which have 
appeared before it in this kind. Dry den. 

1 o. In preference to. 

We should but presume to determine which should be the 
fittest till we see he hath chosen some otic, which one we may 
then boldly say to be the fittest, because he hath taken it &> 
fore the rest. /looker. 

Wc fefcink poverty to be infinitely desirable before the tor- 
ments of covetousness. Up. Taylor. 

1 1. Prior to ; nearer to any thing : as. tlic eldest son 
is before the younger in succession. 

1 2. Superiour to : as he is before his competitors 
both in right and power. 

Befo'rf.. adv. 

1. Sooner than; earlier in time. 

Heav’nly born, 

Before the hills appear’d, or fountain flow’d. 

Thou with eternal wisdom didst converse. Milton. 

Before two months their orb with light adoftt. 

If heav’n allow me life, I will return. Drydcit . 

2. In time past. 

Such a plenteous crop they bore 

Of purest and well winnow’d grain. 

As Britain never new before. * Dryden* 

3. In sometime lately past. 

I shall resume somewhat which hath been before said, touch- 
ing the question beforegoing. Hale, Orig . of Mankind . 

4. Previously to; in order to. 

Before this elaborate treatise can become of use to my coun- 
try, two points are necessary. Swift. 

5. To this time; hitherto. 

The peaceful citiCs of th* Ausonian shore. 

Lull’d in her ease, and undisturb’d before. 

Are all on fire. Drydcit . 

6 . Already. 

You tell me, mother, what I knew before. 

The Phrygian fleet is landed on the shore. Dryde 

7. Farljhcr onward in place. 

Thou’rt so far before. 

The swiftest wing of rceompencc is slow 

T* overtake thee. SJtofoprart 

Beforehand, adv. [from before and hand.~) 

1. I11 a stilte of anticipation, or preftreupaf ion ; some 

times with the particle xvif/t. - 

Quoth Hudibras, I am beforehand v • 

In that already, with your command. Hu- 

Your soul has been beforehand noth your body. 

And drunk so deep a draught of promis’d bliss, 

She slumber* oVr the cup. Drydrn . 

1 have not room for many reflection*; the last cued author 
has been beforehand with me, in its proper moral. ^ Addison , 

2. Previously; by way of preparation, or preliminary. 

His profession is to deliver precepts necessary to eloquent 
speech; yet so, that they which receive thorn, may be taught 
beforehand the skill of speaking. Hooker. 

When the lawyers brought extravagant bills-. Sir Roger used 
to bargain beforehand , to cut oft* a quarter of a yard in anv 
part of the bill. Arbnthnot , Hut. of John Bulb 

3. Antecedently; atbretimes. 

It would be resisted by such as had beforehand resisted the 
general proofs of the gospel. A'tterbury. 

4. In a state of accumulation* or sq as that more Im 
been received than expended*. , 

1*. x x 2 


. Milton. 
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Stranger's. house is at this time rich, and much beforehand; 
for it hath laid up revenue these thirty-seven years. Bacon. 
At first ; before any tiling is clone. ^ 

What is a man’s contending with insuperable difficulties, 
but the rolling of Sisyphus’s, stone up the hill, which is soon 
hi fori hand to retnrn upon him again ? V Estrange. 

Be iff / retime, adv. [from before anti time.] Formerly; 
of old time. 

Bcforetimc in Israel, when a man went to enquire of God, 
thus he spake. i Samuel, ix. 9. 

To Befo'utune. r. n. [from be and fortune.'] To 
happen to; to betide. 

I give consent to go along with you ; 

Uetiin^ us little whut betideth me, 

As much I wish all good befortnne you. * Shakspeare. 

To Befo'ul.^- v. a . [Sax. bejrylnn.] To make foul : 
to soil ; to dirt. 

To Befki'end. v. a. [from be and friend.'] T6 favour; 
to be kind to; to countenance; to shew friendship 
to ; to benefit. 

If it will please C’jesar 
To be so good to Caesar, as to hear me, 

I shall beseech him to btfrtcnd himself. Shakspeare. 

Now if your plots be ripe, 3011 are befriended 
With opportunity. Denham. 

See them embarked, 

And tell me if the winds and seas befriend them. Addison. 

Be thou the first true merit to befriend; 

Iiii praise is lost, who stays till all c dm mend. Pope. 

Brother-servants must befriend one another. Sivifl. 

To Befuj'nge.^ v. a. [from be and fringe.'] To de- 
corate, as with fringes. 

Having a brave lass, like another Penthcsilea, for their leader, 
so befringed with gold, that they called her Golden-foot. 

1 Fuller , lhst. of the Holy lYar, p. 7S. 
When I flatter, let my dirty leaves 
Clothe spice, line trunks, or, fluttering in a row. 

Befringe the rails of Bedlam and Soho. Pope , I mil. of Horace. 

To J 3 EG.'j~ v. n. \_beggercn, Germ, bid/an , Goth.] To 
live upon alms; to live by asking relief of others. 

I cannot dig; to beg I am ashamed. Luke, xvi. 3. 

To Beg. v. a . 

1. To ask ; to seek by petition. * 

He went to Pilate, and begged the body of Jesus. 

Matthau, xxvii. <;S. 

Sec how they beg an aims of flattery- Young. 

2 . To take any thing for granted, without evidence or 
proof. 

We have not begged any principles or suppositions, for the 
proof of this; but taking that common ground, which both 
Moses and all antiquity present. Burnet. 

To BEGK'T.'?" v. a. bigot, or hr gal ; 1 have begotten, 
or begot, [bejettan, Saxon, to obtain; Goth, gHa, 
anjd bigot, S. John, x. 9. See To Get.] 

1. To generate; to procreate ; to become the father 
o£ as children. 

But first come, ye fair hours, which were begot 
In Jove 9 a sweet paradise, of day and night, 

Which do the seasons of the 3 ear allot. Spenser , Epilhal. 

I talk of dreams. 

Which are the children of an idle brain, t 

Begot of nothing but vain phantasy. Shakspeare . 

Who hath begotten me these, seeing I have lost my children, 
and am desolate ? Iwiah, xlix. 21. 

’Twas he the noble Olaudian race begat. * Drydvn. 

Love is begot by fancy, bred 

By ^ignorance, by expectation fed. Gtanville. 

a. fo produce, as effects. 

If to have done the thing you gave in charge. 

Beget you happiness, he happy then ; 

For it is done. Shakspeare. 

m My whole intention w r as to beget , in the minds of iq£n, mag- 
nificent sentiments of God and his work*. Chcyne. 

3. To produce, as accidents. 
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Is it a time for story, when, each minute 
Begets a thousand dangers ? ' Denham . 

4. It is sometimes used with on , o.r upon, before the 
mother. 

Begot upon 

His mother Martha by his father John. Spectator. 

Begk'tjek. n. s. [from beget.] He that procreates, 
or begets ; the father. 

For what their prowess gain’d, the law declares 
Is to themselves alone, and to their heirs : A . 

No share of that goes back to the begetter , ’J 

But if the son fights well, and plunders better— Drydvn. 

Men continue the race of mankind, commonly without; -the 
intention, and often against the consent and will of the beget- 
ter.* • . * Locke . 

Be'ggable.# ndj. [from beg.] That which may be 
obtained by bcggftig. 

He find 1 * it his best way to he always craving, ^because lie 
lights many times upon thi .•* that are disposed ofjpr not beg- 
gable. Butler's Characters. 

Bi/ggah-y u. s. [from deg. It is more properly 
written begger; but the common orthography is re- 
tained, because the derivatives all preserve the a. 
Dr. Johnson says. They certainly nowvrh ry ■ bu t 
formerly the principal derivative,' beggary, was 
written beggenj. Milton, llomnoml, and other 
excel lout writers so spelt it.] 

1. One who live* upon alms; one who has nothing 
but what is given him. 

He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, and iifteth up the 
beggar from the dunghill, to set them among princes. Sum. 

Wc see the whole equipage of a beggar so drawn by Homer, 
as even to retain a nobleness and dignity . Broome. 

2 . One who supplicates for any thing; a petitioner ; for 
which, beggar is a harsh and contemptuous term. 

What subjects wilt precarious kings regard? 

A beggar speaks too softly to lie beard. Drydrn. 

3. One who assumes what he does not prove. 

These shameful beggars of principles, who give this preca- 
rious account of the original of things, assume to themselves 
to be men of reason. TjUofson . 

To Be'ggaii. * v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To reduce to beggary; to impoverish. * 

Whose heavy band hath bow’d you to the grave, 

And beggar'd your’s lor ever. * Shakspeare. 

They shall spoil the clothiers wool, and fo'ggar the present 
spinners. Graunl's Bills of Mortality. 

The miser 

With hcriv’n, for twopence, cheaply wipes his score. 

Lifts up his eyes, aqd hastes to beggar more. Gay. 

2. To deprive. 

Necessity,, of matter beggar'd. 

Will nothing stick our persons to arraign 

In ear and ear. Shakspeare . 

3. To exhaust. 

For her person. 

It beggar'd all description; she did lie- 
in her pavilion, cloth of gold, of tisbuc, 

O’er-pict uri ng Venus. Shakspeare. 

4 y To drive by impoverishing, with out. 

A wicked administration may propose to beggar them mi of 
their sturdiness. Bofingbroke , Dm. on Parties, L. 1 9. 

I$e'ggak-maid.& n. s. A maid who is a beggar. 

Young Adam Cupid, he that sh$|t so trin 
When King Coplictna lov’d the beggar-maid, '» 

Shakspeare, Bom. and Juliet . 

Be'ggau-man.* n. s. A man who is a beggar. 

Glo. Is it a beggar-man P 

Old M. Madman and (jeggar too. Shakspeare; Jf. Lear. 

IJe'ggar-woman,# n. s. She who is a beggar; a 
vagrant. 

The cider of them, bping puL to 
Was by a beggar-woman stolMJRiway/ 

; r Shakkp&re, K.IIen. VI. P.II. 
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Be'ggahliness.^ n. s. [from beggarly.]. The SJate of 

being beggarly ; meanness ; poverty. " 

Barret and Sherwood* 

Be'ggarly. adj. [from beggar .] Mean; poor; indi- 
gent; in the condition of a beggar: used both of 
persons and things. 

I ever will, though' he do shake me oiF 
To beggarly divorcement, love him dearly. Shakspcarc . 

' A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shakspcarc . 

Who, that taAfeld such a bankrupt beggarly fellow as Crom- 
well entering, the parliament house, with a thread bare torn 
cloak, and greasy nat, could have suspected, that he should, 
by the murder of one king, and the banishment of another, 
ascend the throne ? # # South, 

The next town has the reputation of being extrcnfbly poor 
and beggarly, % Addison on Italy . 

Corusodes, by extreme parsimony, saved thirty-four pounds 
out of vJgfgarly fellowship. ' ' t Swift. 

Be'ggai^K adv. [from beggar.] Meanly ; despicit- 
bly; indigently. . \ 

Touching God himself, hath lie revealed, that it is his de- 
light to dwell beggarly? and that he taketh no pleasure to be 
worshipped, saving only in poor cottages? Hooker. 

Bk'ggar^ 7 i. s. [from beggar,] Indigence; poverty 
in the utmoSNlegroe. # 

On he brought aie into so bare n house, that it was the 
picture of miserable Ihppiuess and rich beggary, Sidney. 

While I am a beggar, I will rail, 

And say there is no sin, but to be rich : 

And being rich, my virtue then shall be, 

To say there is no vice, but beggary, Shakspcarc. 

We must become not only poor for the present, but re- 
duced, by further mortgages, to a state of beggary for endless 
years to come. Swift, 

Beoi'i.t.# pari, adj . [from be and gild.] Gilded. 

Six maids attending on her, attired with buckram hruldaccs 
begilt, white sleeves, and stamincl petticoats, drest after the 
cleanliest country guise. H. Jumm i, Underwoods. 

To BEGI'N. v. 7 i. I began , or begun ; 1 have begun. 
[be^innan, Sax. from be, or by to, and janjan, 


jaan, or jpm, to go.] 

1 . To enter upon some thing new : applied to persons. 

Begin every day to repent ; not that thou shouldst at all de- 
fer it ; but all that is past ought to seem little to thee, seeing 
it is so in itself. Begin the next day with the same zeal, fear, 
and humility, us if thou hadst never begun before. Bp. Taylor. 

2 . To commence any action or state ; to do the first 
act, or first part of an act; to make the first step 
from not doing to doing. 

They began at the ancient men which were before the 
house. Fzekicl, ix. 6. 

By peace we will begin. Shakspcarc. 

HI sing of heroes and of kings; • 

Begin my muse. Cowley. 

Of these no more you hear him speak ; 

He now begins upon the Greek : 

These rang'd and show’d, shall, in their turns, 

Remain obscure as in their urns. Prior. 

Beginning from the rural gods, his hand 
Was liberal to the powers of high command. J Dryden. 

Rapt into future times, the bard begun , ^ 

A virgin shall conceive. p 0 pi , 

3. To outer upon existence; as, the world began ; tfi 
practice began. 

I am as frefctf s nature-first made man 
Ere the has Maws of servitude began. 

When wild in woods the noble savage ran. Dryden. 

4. To have its original. 

, And thus the hard and stubbornr ace of man. 

From animated rock and flint bcgpn. Black morf. 

Frypi Nimrod first the savage chuce began ; 

A mighty hunter, and J)is game was man. Pope. 

5. To take ris#’; to, commence. 

Judgement must b&tjh i at t$j|jikous<^of God. 1 Peter, iv. 17. 
■ The song begun from Jove. Dryden. 
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All began, * ^ 

All ends in love of God, surf 16 ve of man. fppe. 

6 . To come infb act. 

Now and then a sigh he stolg, ' 

And tears began to flow. “ ^ * Dryden. 

To Begi'n. v . a. 

1 . To do the first act of any thing ; to pass from not 
doing to doing, by the first act. 

Ye nymphs of Solyma, begin the song. Pope. 

They have been awaked, by these awful scenes, to begin 
religion; and, afterwards, their virtue has improved itself 
into more refined principles, by divine grace. Watts. 

2 . To trace from any thing us the first ground. 

The apostle begins our knowledge in the creatures, which 
leads us to the knowledge of God. Locke. 

3. To begin with. To enter upon ; to fall to work 
upon. 

A lessdn which requires so flinch time to learn, had need be 
early begun with. Government of the Tongue. 

Begi'n.* n. s. Used by Spenser for beginning . 
Obsolete. 


( Let no whit thee dismay 

The hard beginne that meets thee in the (lore. 

Spenser, F. Q. iii, iii. 21. 

Begi'n nek. //. 5. [from begin.] 

1. He that gives the first cause, or original, to any 
thing. 

Thus heaping crime o*i crime, and grief on grief, 

To loss of love adjoining loss of lricnd, 

I meant to purge both with a third mischief, 

And, in my woe’s beginner, it to end. Spenser, F. Q. 

Socrates inaketh Ignatius, the bishop of Antioch, the first 
beginner thereof, even under the apostles themselves. Hooker . 

2. An unexperienced attempted ; one in his rudiments ; 
a young practitioner. 

Pal huli 1 is, behaving himself nothing like a beginner, brought 
the honour to the Iberian side. Sidney. 

They are, to beginners, an easy and familiar introduction ; 
a mighty augmentation of all virtue and knowledge in such 
as are entered before. Hooker. 

1 have taken a list of several hundred words in a sermon of 
a new beginner , which not one hearer could possibly under- 
stand. • Swift. 

Beginning, n. s . [from begin*] 

1. The first original or cause. 

Wherever we place the beginning of motion, whether from 
the head or the heart, the body moves and acts by a consent of 
all its parts. Swift. 

2. The ^entrance into act, or being. 

In tnc beginning God created the heavens and the earth. 

Genesis, i. i. 


3. The slate in which any thing first is. 

Youth, what man’s age is like to he, doth show; 

We may our end by our beginning know. Denham. 

4. The rudiments, or first grounds or materials. 

By viewing nature, nature’s handmaid, art. 

Makes mighty things from small beginnings grow : 

Thus fishes first to shipping did impart, 

Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. Dryden. 

The understanding is passive ; and whether or not it will 
have these beginnings, and materials of knowledge, is not in 
its own power. Locke. 

5. The first part of any thing. • 

The causes and designs of an action, arc the beginning ; the 
effects of these causes, and the difficulties that are met with’ in 
the execution of these designs, are the middle; and tlm^ira*- 
velling ami resolution of these difficulties, are the end. j * . * 

Begi'nninui.ess. * adj. [from beginning.} , l!> 

hath no beginning. * aml to 

Mvlchiscilcrk, in a typical or mystical ' c ‘ ’ 1 5 1 4 * J 

ami endless in his existence. 

To suppose one continued being oflived under her parents 
duration, neither self-existent and wn will, the foreehoosing 
having its existence founded in an) Sid my. 

directly absurd and contradictory. Ota 
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To Begi'ri)."^ v.ti* Tbegirt, or begirded. [I have begirt. 
Sax. l)(\T;yjiban, Goth, bigawdam, S JLafke xvii. 8 .] 

1. To bi^tl with a girdle. 

2. To tiurrbtwicy to enciVde ; to eucoinpus?. 

Begird the Almighty throne, 

Bebeeclung, or bebieging Mdlon, P. Z. it. 413. 

Or should she confident, 

As sitting queen adorn'd on beauty*g throne, 

Descend, with all her winning charms begirt . ; 

To enamour. Milton, P . L. v. 868. 

At home surrounded by a servile croud, 

Prompt to abu*e, and in detraction toad r 
Abroad begirt with men, and swords, and spears ; 

H& very state acknowledging his fears. Prior. 

3 ? c to sliut in with nsiogc; to beleagher ; to block up. 

It was so closely begirt before the king's inarch into the 
west, that the counsel humbly desired his majesty, that lie 
would relieve it. f « Clarendon. 

To BEGi'ttT.t v . a. [This is, I think, only 11. cor- 
ruption of begird ; perlmjw by the printer, Dr. 
Johnson says; but he is mistaken ; begirt being no 
corruption in excellent writers, jus my examples 
from Mcde and Milton prove.} To begin I. 

And, Lentil l us, begirt you Pompey's house, 

To seize his sons alive ; tor they arc they 

Must make our peace with him. H. Jonson. 

Both significations suit well to an army; ami the latter, that 
which beleaguer* and begirt* a city or fort besieged. 

Mcde oft Daniel , p. 41. 
Was it that ho who came to abrogate the burden of the 
law, not the equity, should put this yoke upon a blameless 
person, to league himself in chains with a begirt mg mischief, 
not to separate till death MUtou , Trt rachordt.n. 

BE'QLmtBEG.f n. 5. [Turkish.] The chief 
governour of ji province among the Turks; or 
rather of provinces, as Mr. Mason lias rightly 
observed. 

Next to the first vizier arc the several beglerbegs, having 
under their jurisdiction ninny provinces. Kicaul. 

To Begna'w. f' v. ft. [Sax. bejnajan. Mr. Mason 
has inadvertently given this word as beknaw, 
charging Dr. Johnson with an ^mission, where his 
example from Shakspeare’s K. Richard, cited by 
Mr. Mason to exemplify heknaw which hat no 
real existence, illustrates the genuine word begnaw.] 
To bite ; to cut away ; to corrode ; to nibble. 

His horse is shirk spoiled with the staggers, begnawn with 
the hots, wuid in the back, and shouhlcr-shotton. 

Shahs pear (, Tam. of the Shrew . 
The worm of conscience still hr gnaw thy soul. 

Shakspeare, Richard, Ilf. 

Bego'ne. J f interject . Only a coalition of the words 

be gone , Dr. Johnson says. But it is the old par- 
ticiple also for gone ; and w r e yet use “ woe begone” 
*• e. far gone in woe; mid in the dialect of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, begone is decayed or worn. Go away ; 
hence ; haste away. 

[ wa* a lusty one. 

And fairc, and riche, and yonge, and well begone. 

Chaucer, Wifaof Bath's Prof. 
Begone ! the goddev cries, with stern disdain ; 

Begone ! nor dare the hallow'd stream to *tain. 

She fled, for ever banish'd from the train. Addison. 

Be^/reo. 3 * part, adj . [from be and gore.] Smeared 
Love trf'orc. 

By ^ignorance, o*n thousand monsters foule abhor'd 

2. To produce, id* g'*p'»»g griesly, all begor’d. * t 

If to have done the Spniser , F. Q. iv. xi. 3. 

f oif it fs°dVne^ lne ^‘ hC ‘ ir triple passive of the verb beget. 

My whole intention wa vpast begot of them. Kcdus . vii. 28. 

nihccnt sentiments of Go, t mhatos the brave, 

3. To produce, as acc The ban slave. * Drydc 

S « ** „ 
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To Begra've.# [Teut. begraven, from grax*, tt grave.] 
Frequently used by Gower. 

1. To bury. Obsolete. ^ 

They arrive 

Where that the body was hegrave 

With windup. (lower, Conf. Aw. b. 4. 

2. To engrave. Obsolete alst). 

[lie] stood upon a footc on highte 
Of burned goldc ; ami with groat sleight 

Of workmanship it was begravr. r : • Ibid. b. i. 

To Begre'ase.T v. a. [from be and grease.] To soil 
or dawb with unctuous or fat matter. Minsheu. 
To .BegiiiVe.T v. a. [from be and grime. See 
Oar^tE and Grim.] To soil with dirt deep im- 
pressed ; to soil hi such a manner that the natural 
huf* can pot easily be recovered. 

They did cmkav»mr to purge it (religion] of iijiStch filth as 
you and your predecessors had begrimed it with. ***' 

J Crowley's Deliberate Answer, &i\ (xy8 7,) fol. 80. 
Her iu;uie that whs as fresh 
As Ilian's visage, is now begrim'd, and black 
As my own face. Shah spear e. 

Hegri'mer.# n.s. [from begrime.] That tfhidrsoils 
or spots a tiling. , ' Sherwood. 

To Begku'dge.’K 7 \ a. [from b A ' and grudge. See 
To Grudge.] To envy. 

None will have cause to begrudge the beauty* or height of 
“corner stones, when beholding them to heure a double degree 
of weight in tile building. Standard of Equality, §15. 

To Beguile, r. a. [from be and guile.] 

1. To impose upon ; to delude; to cheat. 

This I say, lest any inun should beguile you with enticing 
words. Cohssians, ii. 4. 

The serpent me beguil'd, and 1 did eat f Milton , P. L. 

Whosoever sees a man, who would have beguiled, and im- 
posed upon him, by making him believe a lie, he may truly 
say, that i» the man who would have mined me. South. 

2. To deceive; to evade. 

Is wretchedness depriv'd that benefit. 

To end itself by death ? 'Tis yet some comfort, 

When misery could beguile the tyrant’s rage, 

And frustrate his proud will. Shakspearc. 

3. To deceive pleadingly; to amuse. 

.Sweet, leave me litre awhile; 

My spirits grow dull, and fain 1 would beguile 

The tedious day with sleep. Shahnpearr. 

With these sometimes she doth her time beguile ; 

These do by fits her phantasy possess. - Sir /. Datfth. 

To BeguTi/i y.# v. a . [from be and guilty.] To 
render guilty. 

By easy* commutations of publick penance for a private 
pecuniary mulct, [thou] dost at once be guilty thine own con- 
science with sordid bribery, und embolden the adulterer to 
commit that sin again without fear, from which he hath once 
escaped without shame, or so much as valuable loss. 

Bp. Sanderson , Sermons, p. 475. 

BE’GUlN.yz n. s. [Fr. beguin, low Lut. bcghhui. 

V. Du Cange.] A nun of a particular order, sup- 
f posed to be so named from begtiin, old Fr., a^kind 
I of coif, or bead-dress; or begine, Germ. Mrtfthew 
of Westminster says that the order of beguins was 
very common in Germans Cotgftute says, that 
they “ commonly be all ota, or well’ in yeftfV* in 
V. Beg u in. This word is given on account of 

bigot, which see. 

Young wanton wcnchesnmd beguins, nuns, and nawduybfeeks. 
< m World of Wonders, (xw$) p. 184. 

Begi/n.-^ The participle passive of begin, JDr. 
Johnson says ; but the example which lie gives, 

E roves it to l^ ili€rd®^e p|eterperfect tense of 
egin. [Sax. bejunne*j ^ 
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But thou bright morning star, thou rising sun, 

Which in those latter times has brought to light 

Those mysteries, that, since the -world begun. 

Lay hid in darkness and eternal night. Sir. J, Davies* 

. Beua'lf.^ n, s. [This word Skinner derives iron*, 
halj\ and interprets it, for my half; as 9 foi' my part. 
It seems to me rather corrupted from behoof profit ; 
the pronunciation degenerating easily to behafe ; 
which, in imitation of other words so sounded, was 
‘written, by x tjjiose' who knew not the etymology, 
behalf. remark bf Dr. Johnson approaches 

nearly to the genuine Sax. bcheje, which escaped 
him.] • m 

1. Favour \ cause favoured ; we say in behalf, but /or 
the sake. 

He was in Confidence with those w no designed the eje^t ruc- 
tion of Strafford ; against whom he had contract'd some pre- 
jlidice, iPthc behalf of his nation. Clarendon. 

Were but my heart as naked to thy view, 

Marcus Would see it bleed in his behalf. 1 Addison. 

Never was any nation blessed with more frequent interposi- 
tions of Divine Providence in its behalf. Atterbnry. 

2. Vindication; support. 

• He niijht, iriliis presence, defy all Arcadian knights, in the 
behalf of his nnJfr^s’s beauty. • Sidney. 

Arst the fiend, 

Or in behalf of man, or to invade 

Vacant possession, some new trouble raise. Milton. 

Others believe, that by the two Port lines, were meant pro- 
sperity or affliction ; and produce, in their behalf an ancient 
monument. Addison on Italy. 

To Ueha'ppen.'X: 7 1 . tt. [from be and happen . ] To 
happen to; lo befall. 

This is the greatest shame, and foulest L>eorn, 

Which unto any knight behappen may, # 

To lohC the badge that should his deeds display. 

Spenser, V. Q. v. xi. <; i . 

To BEHA'VE.-j" v. a. [*Sax. See Behalf, pel-he- 
hofen, xccll adorned. V. Lye in behopen.] #t o em- 
ploy; 

1. To carry; to conduct: used almost always with 
the reciprocal pronoun. 

We behaved not ourselves disorderly among you. zThess.'ni. 7. 

Manifest signs came from heaven, unto those that behand 
themselves inaufully. 2 J\t area bees, ii. 21. 

To their wills wedded, to their errours slaves, 

No man, like them, tliej think, himself behaves. Denham. 

We so live, and so act, as if we were secure of the final issue 
and event of things, how ever we may behave ourselves. At/erbury. 

2. It seems formerly to have had the sense of, to go- 
vern; to subdue; lo discipline: but this is not now 
used. I11 these passages, ii is the Sax.^behabban. 
from the Goth, haban , being the primitive sense of 
the word. 

Hut who his limbs with labours, and his mind 
Behaves with cares, cannot so easy miss. Spam r, F. Q. 

With such sober and unnoted passion 
He did behave his anger, ere ’tw as spent, 

As if he had but provM an argument. Shahs p. Tim. of Athens. 

To Beha've. v . n. To act; to conduct one’s sclt 
It is taken cither in a good or a bad sense; as lie/ 
behaved, well or ill. * 

Beha'viouu.^., s. [from behave."] 

1 . Manner of behaving one’s self, whether good or 
-bad.; manners 5 carriage with respect to propriety. 

Mopsa, cyriom in any thing but her own good behaviour, 
followed Zefmane. . 

2. External appearance, witl^tespect to grace. J 

lie marked, in Dora’s dancing, good grace und handsome 
behaviour* Sidney . 

3. Gesture; manner action, adapted to particular 
occasions. 
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\V oil witnessing the most submissive behaviour, that a thralled 
heart could express, ‘ * Sidney. 

When profession of our faith, we stand ; %ben 

we acknowledge our sins, or seek unto God for favour, we fall 
down; because the gesture ofajanstancy bccoto^tL • us best in 
the one, in iW other the behmmtr of humility. ^ " Hooker. 

Oufenian secs how much another man is a fool, when he 
dedicates his behaviour to love. Shakspettre . 

Ami lie changed his behaviour before them, and feigned him- 
self mud in their hands. 1 Samuel , xxi. 1 3. 

4. Elegance of manners ; gracefulness. 

The beautiful prove accomplished, but not of great spirit; 
and study, for the most part, rather behaviour than virtue. 

Baton. 

lie who ndviseth the philosopher, altogether devoted to the 
Muses, sometime* to offer sacrifice to the altars of the Graces, 
thought knowledge imperfect without behaviour. Wotlon. 

5. Conduct; general practice ; course of life. 

To him, who hath a prospect of the state that attends men 
alter this life, depending on their behaviour here, the mea- 
sures of good and evil arc changed. hocke. 

6. To be upon one's behaviour. A familiar phrase, 
noting such a state as requires great caution ; a 
state in which a failure in behaviour will have bad 
consequences. 

Tyrants themselves are upon their behaviour tQ rt superionf 
power. I' Estrange, Fables. 

To Bkiie'ad. v. a. [from he and head.'] To deprive 
of the head ; to kill by cutting off the head. 

llis beheading lie underwent with .ill Christian magnanimity. 

Clarendon. 

On each side they fly* 

Bi chains eonr.cxt, and, wath destructive sweep, 

lit head whole troops at once. Philips. 

Mary, queen of Scots, was bcWaded in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. Addison on Italy. 

To Beiie't..^ v. a. [from be and hell.] To torture 
as with the pains of hell. 

Satan, Death, and Hell, were his inveterate foes, that 
either drew him to perdition, or did hr h el and wrack him with 
the expectation of them. He nut's Scrm. (1658) p. 72. 

Beiik'u). part icip. passive , from beheld; which sec. 

All hail ! ye virgin daughters of the main ! 

Ye streams, beyond nn hopes hvhtU again ! Pope, Odyssey. 

Bf/iiemotu. v. s. Behemoth) in Hebrew, signifies 
beasts in general, particularly the larger kind, fit 
for service. But Job speaks of an animal behemoth , 
and describes its properties. Boehart has taken 
much care to make it the hippopotamus) or river- 
horse. Sanct ins thinks it is an ox. The Fathers 
sifppose the devil to be meant by it. But we agree 
with thq generality of interpreters, that it is the 
elephant. (\dmef. 

Behold now behemoth , which I made with thee; he eatutli 
grass as an ox. dob, vl. r>. 

Behold ! in plaited mail 

Behemoth rears hi* head. Thomson. 

Be'jiex. 7 it. s. Valerian roots. Also a fruit resem- 

Ben. 5 bling the tamarisk, from which perfumers 
extract an oil. # Diet. 

Behe'st. n. s. [Either from be and Iufjv, Sax. a 

command: or from beheftm, to behight; whfWh 

verb signifies, among other senses, to command ; 
though not so noticed by Dr. Johnson. Behest is 
in the Prompt. Parv. rendered promissio ; and to 
behight, promt 11 0) as also in the Ort. Vocal). 1514.] 
Command ; precept; mandate. 

Her tender youth had obediently lived under her parents 
behests, without framing, out of her own will, thelbrcchooMpg 
of any tiling. Sidney. 
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Such joy he had their stubborn hearts to quell, 

Ami sturdy courage tame with dreadful awe, . 

That his behest they fear’d as a pr<?ud tyrant Spenser, F.Q. 

I, messenger from everlasting Jove, 

In his great name thus his Mfc do tell. „ Fairfax, 7 % two. * 
To visit oft tn^P happy tribes, 

On high behests his angels to and fro & 

Pass’d frequent. Milton, P, L. 

In heaven God ever blest, and his divine 
Behests obey, worthiest to lie obey’d ! Milton, P. L. 

To Behi'ght. - ^ v. a . pret. bchot , part, behight. [Sax. 
behetan, to promise.] 

I* To promise: this word is obsolete. 

Sir Guyon, mindful of his vow ) plight, 

Ujjfrose from drowsy couch, and him addr^st, 

Unto the journey which he had behight. Spenser, F. Q. ii. iii. i. 

2. To entrust; to commit. 

That most glorious house that glist’reth bright, — 

Whereof the keys are to thy lamd behight • 

By wise Fidelia. Spenser , F. Q. i. x. jo. 

3. To call; to name; hight being often put in old 
authors for named or was named . Sec Hight. 

But now arcad, old father, why of late 
Didst thou behight me born of English blood, 

Whom all a faeries son do nominate? Spenser , F. Q. i. x. 64. 

4. To command. 

So taking courteous conge, he behight 
Those gates to be unbarr’d ; and forth he went. 

Spenser , F. Q. ii. xi. 17. 

5. To adjudge. # 

There it was judged, by those worthy wights, 

That Satyrane the first day best bad don no : — 

The second was to Triamond behight, Spenser, F. Q. is*, v. 

6 . To address; to speak to. 

Whdtiifcoon as he beheld he knew, and thus behight. 

* Spenser, F. Q. v. iv. 25. 

7. To inform; to assure*. 

In right ill array 

She was, with storm and heat, I you behight. 

Chaucer, Flower and Leaf. 

8. To mean ; to intend. 

The author’s meaning should of right be heard, 
lie knoweth best to what end he enditeth : 

Words sometime bear more than the he;*.rt behiteth . 




Mir. for Magistrates, p. 4 61 . 

9. To reckon; to esteem. 

False faitour Snidainour, that ha^t by flight 
And foule advantage this good knight dismayd, 

A knight imicli better than thyself behight. 

Spenser, F. Q. iv. i. 44. 

BEHrND.'f’ prep. [Goth, hinder , Sax. bohnulun, 
limdan.] 

1 . At the back of another. % 

Acomntes hasted with harquebusiers, which he bail caused 

his horsemen to take behind them upon their horses. Knolles. 

2. On the back part ; not before. 

■ - . She came in the press behind, and touched his garment. 

Mark, v. a 7. 


3. Towards the back. 

The Benjiiimtes looked behind them. Judges, xx. 40. 

4. Following another. 

Her husband went with her along, weeping behind her. 

% Samuel, iii. 16. 


5. Remaining after the departure of something else, 
lie left behind him, myself, and a sister, botli born in one 
hour. Shakspeare. 

Piety and virtue are not only delightful for the present, but 
■ - — ~ TUtotson. 


v they leave 


peace 


and contentment behind them. 


6. -Remaining after the deatl) of those to whom it bc- 
longod. 

Wnut he gave me to publish, was, but a small part of what 
he left behind bin,. Pope. 

7. At a distance from something going before. 

Such is the swiftm-,’* of your mind. 

That, like the ea.'thy, it leaves our behind. Dry den. 

IO 
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8. luferiour to another,, having the postcriour place 
with regard to excellence. 

Afte r the overthrow of this first house of God, a second 
Was erected ; but with so great odds, that they wept, which 
beheld how much this latter came behind it. Hooker. 

9. On the other side of something. 

From light retir’d, behind his daughter's bed,» 

He, for approaching sleep, compos’d his heed, Dryden. 

Beiii'nd. adv. . v , f 

1. Out of sight ; not yet produced to viejV; remaining. 
We cannot be sure, that wif have a 1 Pth e poi$y uhtfs before" 

us; and that there is no evidence behind, ntol*yctuhq0§p 9 which 
may cast the probalrility on the other side* 1 Locke. 

2 . JVIost of tne former senses may become ^adverbial* 

by suppressing the accusative case ; as? I: left my 
money behind 9 or behind vu\ * ** t * 

Behindhand. adv. [from behind, and hundf\ 
r. In a state in which rent or profit, or ally advan- 
tage, isy anticipated, so hat less is to be received, 
or more performed, than the natural or just pro- 
portion. 

Your trade would suffer, if your being behindhand has made 
the natural uic so high, that your tradesmen <ctftilV»t five upon 
his labour. Locke. 

2 . Not upon equal terms, withregaal to forwardness. 
In this sense, it is followed by with* 

Consider, whether it is not belter to be a half year behind - 
hand with the fashionable part of theVorld, than to strain be- 
yond his circumstances. Spectator. 

3. Shakspeare uses it as an adjective , but licentiously, 
for backward ; tardy. 

Ami these thy offices, v 

So rarely kind, are as interpreters 

Of nif behindhand slackness. “ Shakspeare. 

To lJKlIO'LD. r. r/. pret. I beheld, I have beheld , 
or beholden. [behealSan, Saxon.] To view; to 
see ; j^o look upon ; to behold is to sec, in an cm- 
phatical or intensive sense. 

Son of man, behold with thine eyes, and hear with thine 
ears. Ezekiel, xl, 4. 

When Thessalians oil horseback were beheld afar off, while 
their horses watered, while their heads were depressed, they 
were conceived by the spectators to be one animal. 

Brown , Vulgar Frrours. 
Man looks aloft, and with erected eyes, 

Beholds his own hereditary skies. ; Dryden* 

At this the former tale again he told, * 

With thnnd’ring tone, and dreadful to behold. . Drydcn. 

The Saviour comes by ancient bards foretold. - '‘¥ 

Hear him ye deaf, and all ye blind behold. Pope t 

Bhho'ld. interject, [from the verb.] See; to: a word 
by which attention is excited, or admiration noted. 
Behold! I am with thee, and will keep thee. Genesis, xxviii. 15 . 
When out of hope, behold her ! not fin’ off’, 

Such as I saw her m my dream, adorn’d 
With what all earth or heaven could bestow, 

To make her amiable. Milton, P. L. 


Beiio'lden. particip. adj. [gehouden, Dutch; that is, 
m held in obligation. It is very corruptly written 
( beholding .] Obliged ; bound in gratitude : with the 
^ particle to. 

Horns, which such as you arc fain to be beholden to yoUf 
wives for. $V* Shtdetpiarc. 

Little are we beholden to your love; f ^ 

: And little locked for at your helping hands. Shakspeare. 

I found you next ; in respect of bond both o^near alliance, 
an<kparticularly of communication in studies : wherein I must 
. acknowledge mrtoWbek&jjjmto you. Bhcon. 

i think myself^ightilyot’Ao/den to you for the reprehension 
you then gave us. v Addison* 

We, who sec ruenunder the awgjjtf , justice, cannot conceive, 
what savage crcat^H^tbw would be without it; and how 
much beholden we are to tlittprfse contrivance. Atlerbury. 
♦ 


* . * 
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Beho'lder. n. s. [from behold.'] Spectator; he that 
looks upon any thing. 

Was this the face, 

That, like the sun, did make beholders wink ? 

Shakspeare, K . Rich, II. 
These beasts among 
Beholders rude, and shallow to discern 
Half what in thee is fair, one man except, 

Who sees thee ? . Milton, P, L. 

’ * Things of wonder give no less delight 

To the wise Makers, than beholder's sight. Denham . 

The justlmg chjefs in rude encounters join, 

Each fan* hejkpldcr -trembling for her knight. Granville. 

The charitable foundations in the church of Rome ^xcccd 
all the demaVulJ of charity, and# raise envy, rather than coni- 
passion, in the breasts of beholden. Alterbury. 

Beho'lding* adj. [corrupted frorti beholden .] Obliged. 
See Beholden. # 


Beho'lding. n. s. Obligation. 

Love to virtue, and not to any particular behddingt, hath 
expressed this my testimony. * Caretv, Surv.of Cornwall . 

Beho'ldingness. ?i. s. [from beholding, mistaken for 
beholden .] The state of being obliged. 

, The king invited us to his court, so as I must acknowle dge 
a bcholdingric*I+e*)to him. Sidney. 

In this my doubt 1 seem'd loth to confess, * 

In that I seem'd to shun brholdingness. Donne , Poems, p. i ^9. 

To Beho'ney,# v. a.‘ [from be and honfyj] To 
sweeten with honey. Shcrvcood. 

Beho'of.-}- n . s. [Sax. bcliepe. Germ. hchu£ Su. be- 
hoJ\ See also Behalf.] That which behoves; 
that which is advantageous; profit; advantage. 

Her Majesty may alter any thing of those law*, for her own 
behoof, and for the good of the people. Spenser on Ireland. 

No mean recompence it brings * 

To your behoof: if 1 that region lost. 

All usurpation thence expell'd, reduce 

To her original darkness, and your sway. Milton, P. L. 

W ert thou some star, which, from the ruin’d roof 
Of shak’d Olympus, by mischance didst fall 5 * s 

Which careful Jove, in nature’s true behoof. 

Took up, and in fit place did reinstate. Milton, Ode. 

Because it was for the behoof of the animal, that, upon any 
•udden accident, it might be awakened, there were no shuts 
or stopples made for the cars. Hay. 

It would be of no behoof, for the settling of government, 
unless there were a way taught, how to know the person to 
whom belonged this power and dominion. Locke . 

Beho'ovable.* adj. [from behoove .] So written by 

Minshcu; by others, behovable; which see. Fit; 
expedient. 


To BEHO'OVE. v. n. [behopan, Saxon ; it is a 
duty.] To be fit ; to be meet ; either with respect 
to duty, necessity, or convenience. It is used only 
impersonally with it. 

For better examination of their quality, it bchoveth the very 
foundation and root, the highest wellspring and fountain of 
them to be discovered. Hooker. 

He did so prudently temper his passions, as that none of 
them made him wanting in the offices of life, which it behoved 
or became him to perforin. Atterbury. 

But should you lure the monarch of the brook, 

Behooves you then to ply your finest art. Thomson . 

BfcJtto'ovEFUL* adj. [from behoof J] Useful ; profitable ; 
advantageous. This Word is somewhat antiquated. 

It is very behooveful in this country of Ireland, where there 
are waste deserts full of grass, that the same should be eaten 
down. Spenser on Ifg/smd. 

Laws are many times full of iqMj^ections; and that whic% 
Is supposed behooveful unto men, (roveth oftentimes most per- 
nicious. Hooker. 

Madam, we have culled such necessaries 
As are behooveful for our st&tgto-mc&tftvt SMmtpearc. 

It may be most behooveful TOjjfinces, in makers of grace, to 
transact the same publicity : so it Is as requisite, in matters of 
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judgement, punishment, and censure, that the same he traa 
acted privately* Clarendon . 

BEHo'oveitolxY. adv. tfrom bchoaoqfulT} Profitably; 
usefully. ^ ^ 

Tell us of more weighty dislikes than these, and that may 
more behoove fttl/y import the reformation. Spenser on Ireland. 
Beho't. [ pi eteritc , as it seems, of behig/U , to pro- 
mise.] * 

With sharp intended sting so rude him smote, 

That to the earth him drove as strike n dead, 

No living wight vtould have him life behot. Spenser, F.Q. 

Bf.ho'vable.# adj. [from behove.'] Profitable ; ex- 
pedient ; useful. 

All spiritual gfaces behoveable for our soul. Homilies, ii. sty. 
Beho've.# 7 i. s. [Sax. behopan.] Advantage; in- 
terest ; convenience ; behoof. Obsolete. 

To further forth the fruit #f my desire, 

My friends devis’d this mean for my behove . 

Gascoigne's Poems, (r 575,) p. M®* 

I lothc that 1 did love ; 

I11 youth that I thought swctc : 

As time requires for my behove 

Methinks they arc not mete. Old Ballad, referred to f« Hamlet. 
To BEHO'V'K.# v.n. [Sax. Tsehopan. This is the 
word now used for behoove , and was that of our 
ancient writers ; though Dr. Johnson and Dr. Ash 
have not condescended even to notice behove . The 
double Oj indeed, is not analogous to the etymology. 
See also Behoveful, Behovely, and the subst. 
Behove.] To be fit ; to be meet. 

Thus it is writun, and thus it bihofte Christ to suffre. 

Wiclife, (1380,) S. Luke, *xiv. 46. 
Thus it is written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer* 

Transl. (1578,) S. Luke, xxiv. 46. 
Thus it is written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer. 

Transl. (1611,) S. Luke, xxiv. 46. 
Beho'veful.# adj. [from behove xn&Jidl.] Fit; ex- 
]>cdient. 

That freedom of judgement, which was behoveful for the 
study of philosophy. Bp. Sanderson , Scrm. p. 306. 

Beho'vely.# tff//. # [from behove. Profitable. I cite 
this ancient adjective in confirmation of the ortho- 
graphy of behove. 

Whereof if thou wilt, that I tell. 

It is behovely for to hear. Gower, Conf. Am, b. I. 

To Beho'wl.* v. n. To howl at ; a word, Dr. Ash 
s:iys, pot much used. The fact is, that the exist- 
ence of this word is doubtful. It has been proposed 
and defended bv the commentators on Shakspeare, 
beginning with Bishop Warburton, for the reading 
of beholds or behoulds in the following passage of 
Shakspeare, as it stands in the old copies; and 
modern editions read accordingly beholds. Hence 
Dr. Ash, I suppose, adopted behoxd; for I know no 
other work in which the word is to be found ; and 
the commentators themselves support it in its 
assumed position, only by observing the propriety 
of hold. • 

Now the hungry lion roars, * 

And the wolf behowls the moon ; 

Whilst the heavy ploughman snores, 

All with wcaiy task fordone. Shakspeare, Mids. X. Dr. v. c. 
To Beja'de.# v.a. [from be and jade.] To tire. 

If you have no mercy upon them, yet spare ) ourself, lest you 
bejade the good galloway, your own opimatre wit. 

Milton , Anim, upon the Rent Defence. 
To Beja'pe.# v. a. [from be and jape, a jest. See 
Jape.] To laugh at ; to deceive ; to impose upon* 
Obsolete. 

[Thou! hast bejmkd here duke Theseus. 

Ckauotr, Knight's Tate. 

r y 
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t shall bejaped ben a thontwuujUime 
4 More, than that foole, of who^e fojjy men rime. 

'S# Chaucer, ^ly^ndCrA. 53a. 

Be'ino.^ particip. [from be, beonb, Sax. existing*!} 
Those, Who have their hop&jn another life, icrfJk upon them- 
selves as bring on their passage through this. Atterbury. 

Be ing, w. j. [from/**.] 

1. Existence; opposed to nonentity. 

Of him all things have bfifh received their first being, and 
their continuance to be that which they are. Hooker . 

Yet is not God the author of her ill, 

Though author of her being, and being there. Davies. 

There is none but he. 

Whose being I do fear : and under him 

My genius is rebuked. 8 /takspeare , Macbeth. 

Thee, Father, first they sung, omnipotent, 

Immutable, immortal, infinite. 

Eternal king ! Thee, Author of all being. 

Fountain oi' light ! Milton, P. L. 

Merciful and gracious, thou gavest us being, raising us from no- 
thing to he nu excellent creation. Bp. Taylor, Guide to Devotion. 

Consider every thing as not yet in being; then examine, if 
it must needs have been at all, or what other ways it might 
have been. Bentley. 

2 . A particular state or condition. 

Those happy spirits, which ordain’d by fate 

For future being, and new bodies wait. Drydcn. 

Heav’n from all creatures hides the book of fate ; 

From brutes what meu, from men what spirits know 
Or who could suffer being here below ? Pope. 

As now your own, our being* were of old, 

And once inclos’d in woman’s beauteous mould. Pope. 

The person existing. 

Ah, fair, yet false; ah, being form’d to cheat. 

By seeming kindness, mixt with deep deceit Drydcn. 

It Is folly to seek the approbation of any bring, besides the 
supreme; because no other/* ring can make a right judgement of 
us, and because we can procure no considerable advantage from 
the approbation of any other being. Addison, Spectator. 

Be'ing. J conjunct . I from be. ~j Since. Diet. 

Now, being death is nothing else but the privation or reces- 
sion of life, and we are then properly said to die when we cease 
to live ; being life consisted) in the union of the soul unto the 
body, from whence, as from the fountain, /low motion, sensa- 
tion, and whatsoever vital perfection ; death can be nothing 
else but the solution of that vital union. 

Pearson on the Creed, Art. 4 . 

Be 'ing-place.% v.s. [from being and place.'} A 
place in which to be ; a state of existence. 

Before this world’s great frame, in which all things 
Arc now contain’d, found any being-place. . 

Spenser , Hynm of Heavenly Love. 
Be it so. A phrase of anticipation, suppose it be so ; 
or of permission, let it be so. 

My gracious duke, 

JSetsn she will not here, before your grace, 

Cop sent to marry with Demetrius; 

’ 1 Deg the ancient privilege of Athens. Shukspcarc. 

To Beki'ss.^ v. a. [from hr and /“/.«.] To salute. 
She’s sick o* the young shepherd that hekhL her. 

It. Junto h , Sad S/up. i. 6. 
To Bekna've.# v . a. [from be and knave.} lb call 
knave. • 

May satire ne’er befool ye, or bvknavc yc. Pope. 

To Bekno'w.* v.a. [from be and know.} To ac- 
knowledge ; to confess. Obsolete. 

No wight that excuseth himself wilfully of his sinne, may not 
be delivered of his sinne, till that he nickely beknoweth his 
sinne. Chancer , Parson's Tale. 

This incssager tunnented was, till he, 

Mutfte hWcnoiec, and tellen plat and plain, 

Fro night to night, in what place he had lain. 

lb. Man of Law's Tale. 
To Bela'bour.^ [from be and labour.} To beat ; to 
thump : a word in low speech, Hr. Johnson says ; 
but pjfd in a very serious poem, 1 may add. 

*ir, ^ 
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What several madnesses in m n appear, 

Ofestes runs from laney’d furies here ; 

Ajax belabours there an harmless ox, 

And thinks that Agamemnon feels the knocks. Dryden. 

He sees virago Nell belabour, 

With his own stuff, his peaceful neighbour. Swift. 

The strong man, 

By stronger arm belabour'd, gasps for breath. ■* • 

B. Blair , The Grave. 

To Bela'ce. v. a. [Sea term.] To fasten ; as to beldce, 
a rope. Diet. 

Belated. part.adj. [from be and [ Idee.} Adorned 

with lace. 

• When thou in thy bravest 

And most belaccd servitude dost strut, 

Some newer fashion dtth usurp ; and thou 
Untcrits antick y oke durst not but bow. 

f Beaumont's Psyche, 16. io. 

To Bf.la'm.# v. a. [from be and lam. See To Lamm* 
which fJ\\ Johnson notices.] Dr. Ash says, that 
be lam is derived from a low word ; but no more. 
It is a common word in the North of England, and 
in the sense which is assigned to it in OBKold lexi- 
cographer, viz. To beat ; to bar n . V. Cotgrave 
in Batement, and Sherwood ip Belamme. 
Be'i.amy*. n. s. \bel amir , Fr.] A friend ; tin intimate. 
This word is out of use. 

* Wis-c Socrates 

Pour’d ont his life, and last philosophy. 

To the fair Critias, his dearest bclamy. Spenser , F. Q t 

Be'lamolii. u. s. [bet amour, Fr.] Gallant. ; consort ; 
paramour : obsolete. 

Lo* lo, how brave she decks her bounteous bow’r. 

With silken curtains, and gold coverlets, 

Therein to shroud her sumptuous belauiour. Spenser, F. Q. 
To BELA'TK.# v. a. [from be and lair.} To retard a 
perst», so as lo make him too late. 

The action cannot waste, 

Caution retard, nor promptitude deceive, 

Slowness belute , nor hope drive on too fast. 

Dave nant's Gondihcrt, ii. 2. 
Bela'teh. ad), [from be and late.} Benighted ; out 
of doors late at night. 

Fairy elves, 

Whose midnight revels, by a forest side, 

Or fountain, sonic belated peasant sees, J 

Or dreams lie sees. Milton, P. L. 

Or near Fleetditeh’s oozy brinks ,1 

Belated , seems on watch to lie. Swift, 

Bela'tedxess. & n. s. [from belated.} Slowness; 
backwardness. 

That you may see I am sometime suspicious of myself, and do 
take notice of a certain belatedness in me, I am the. bolder to 
send y ou some of my niglitward thoughts. MiltnnfLctt. 

To Bei.a've.^ [from be and lave. See To Lave.] To 
wash. Cockeram. 

To Bela'wgive.# v. a. [from be, law , and give. An 

# unusual word.] To give a law to ; to legislate for. 

, The Holy One of Israel hath betawgiven his own people 
with this very allowance. Milton, J)<fcf. and Dis. of Divorce. 
To Bela'y-y v. a. [from be ami lay ; as, to waylay * to 
lie in wait, to lay wait for.] ' ' 

1. To block up; to stop the passage. 

The speedy horse all passages belay. 

And spur their smoaking steeds to cross their way. Drydcn . 

2. TS place in ambtrife Dr. Johnson says; autl, in 

* proof of his aasertio^ cites a passage in Spenser, 
which he copied from a corrupted edition, and in 
wlncjh the \vor 4 ffqpces led Hjfin to a wrong defini- 
tion. Tlicaruc word^i^J Spenscr is forts, (see the 
edit* of Spfenser, 1805, vol.8. p.124.) and the 
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meaning of belay is to attack; to besiege; |$opted 
by Spenser from our older poetry, and from 
Spenser by Sandys. The Scotch use bely also for /o 

tesiege. 

About Thebes, where he laie, . . 

- Whan it of siege was betaine . Gower , Cow/. Am. 1 ). i. 

Gainst such strong castles needeth greater mffeht 
Than those small lbrts which yc were wont belay. 

Spenser , Sonn. xiv. 

So when Arabian thieves belaid us round, 

And when by all abandon'd, llicc I found. 

Sandys , Hymn to God, 

3. To decorate; to lay over. 

All in a woodman’s jacket he was clad 
Of Lincolne grecne, belay' d with silver lace. 

• Spenser, F. Q. vi.n. 5. 

To Belay a rope. [Sea term.] To spliccj ; to mend a 
rope, bv laying one end over another. 

To BELCI I.'f- v. v. [Ijealcan, Saxon \ formerly 
written bclk, holla’, or bealk. Diet, of Iluloet, and 
of Barret.] 

1. To eject the wind from the stomach ; to cruet. 

• Full * r ni)t much rather spew, 

Most fulsoincly^ Davies, Wittes 1 ’ilgvmage, sign. T. I . 

2. To issue out, as by eructation. 

Behold, they bcU'h out with their mouth ; s\vords,are in their 

Psalm lix. 7. 

The waters boil, and, belching from below. 

Black sands as from a forceful engine throw. # Dryden . 

A triple pile of plumes his crest adorn’d, 

On which with belching flames Chiimcni buni’d. Dryden . 

To Brxcn/f" v, a. To throw out from the stomach; 
t,o eject from any hollow place, [t is a word im- 
plying coarseness; hatefulncss; or liorrour.* 
they arc all but stomachs, and we all but food; 

They cat us hungcrly, and, when they’re lull. 

They belch us. Shakspcarc . 

The mouth of fools poureth out [111 the margin belchcth) 
foolishness , Prw*rbtX\. 2. 

The bitterness of it I now belch from my heart. Shakspcarc. 
Immediate in a flame. 

But soon obscur’d with smoke, all heaven appear d. 

From those deep-throated engines belch'd. Milton , P. L. 

The gates that now 

Stood open wide, belching outrageous flame 

Far into chaos, since the fiend pass’d through. Mill on, P. L. 

Rough as their savage lords who rang’d the wood. 

And, fat with acorns, belch'd their windy food. Dryden. 

There belcht the mingled streams of wind and blood. 

Amt human flesh, his indigested food. Pope , Odyssey. 

When I an amorous kiss design’d, 

I belch'd an hurricane of wind. Swift. 

Belch, n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. The act of eructation. 

2. A cant term for malt liquour. 

A sudden reformation would follow, among all sorts of 
people ; porters would no longer be drunk with belch. Dennis . 
Bf/lciiing.# w. [from belch.'] The act of eructa- 
tion; “a beal/citig or breaking of wind upwards,” 
Barret. Bishop Ilall seems to use it in the sense Vf 
violently throbbing, in allusion, perhaps, to the pain- 
ful efforts of those diseased persons, whom belching 
attacks. 

Often bettings fare] a token of ill digestion. Barret, Ah. 
What aches of the tones, what betting of the joints, what 


. convulsion of the sinews ! 


Bp. JtalL Balm of Gilead. 

onvuision ui . 9 C I»f 

The symptoms are, a sour smell in their t;eces, bekmngs, 
and distensions of the bow els. ag. ’ ' A rbuthnot on Mmenti. 

BF/LDAM.-f n. s. L belle darM?'* Inch* in old French, 
; signified probably an. old woman, as belle age, old 

age.] V 

1, An old woman ; .generally ft terra of extern pt, 
•marking the last degree of old a g e > wlt ^ 1 lts * aults 
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and miseries, J>r. Johnson says. Th e onlv .CXampl e 
wldcKhftgives, is th&fifem Milton ; which cchainly 
implies no contempt, bill merely gr£at age. It is 
indeed flften used by out old writers for the grdnd- 
mother : and we have, in our language, belsire for 
grandsire, corresponding with beldam for grandam . 

The familiar examples, as of the mother, the beldame, the 
aunt, the sister, the cosyn, or of some other kinswoman or 
freiude, should be of more force and value. 

Fives, Did . of an Husband , tr.by Paynel, (about 1550.) 
To shew the beldame daughters of her daughter. 

Shakspcarc , Rape of Lucreec . 
The beldam ajid the girl, the grandsire and the boy. 

Drayton , Poly album, S. 6 . 
Then sing of secret things that came to pass, 

When beldam Nature in her cradle was. Milton, Vac . Ex. 

2. A hag. • 

Miso his wife, so handsome a beldame, that only her face and 
her splay-foot have made her accused for a witch. 

Sidney , Arcadia, B. I. 

Why, how now, Ilecat, you look angcrly ? — 

— Have I not reason, beldams as you are? 

Saucy and overbold ? Shakspcarc, Macbeth. 

The rcsty sieve wagg’d ne’er the more ; 

I weep for woe, the testy beldam swoir. Dryden . 

7 b BELEAGUER. t v .<*. [bcUggei'en, Dutch, gain- 
lean, Goth, to shut up, to inclosed] To besiege; to 
block up a place ; to lie before a town. 

Their business, which they carry 011,1s the general concern- 
ment of the Trojan camp, then beleaguer'd by Turnus and the 
Latins. Dryden, Duf return/. 

Against bcleagur'd hcav’n the giants move : 

Hills pil’d on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 

To make their mad approaches to the sky. Dryden, Ovid . 

BELE / AGUREH.'f’' n. s. [from beleaguer.] One that 
besieges a place. Sherwood. 

To Bele'ave.* v. a. [from hr and leave; an old 
English, as well as a Scottish, verb. Sec Jamieson s 
Diet, in Beleie. Not disused in the time of 
Milton.] To Jeave. 

Wondering at fortune’s turns, and scarce is he^ 

Bel eft, relating his own misery. May's Lucan, B. 8# 

To Belee'.'^ v. a. [a term in navigation.] To place 
in a direction unsuitable to the wind. One vessel 
is said to be in the Ice of another, when it is so placed 
that* the wind is intercepted from it. This remark 
has been rendered subservient to the establishment 
yf belcc'd, by the commentators, as the genuine text 
of Shakspeare in Othello ; tried being the reading 
of tlie*old quarto; bclec'd, that of the first folio* 
which Warburton wished to reject, but his suc- 
cessors lia\e adopted. Iago, the speaker of the 
following lines, menus that Cassio had got the wind 
of him. 


He, sir, had the election : 

And I,— of whom his eves had seen the prool. 

At Rh»des,tfit (.’tprns; and on other sironm.s 
Christian and heal hen, — must be bt jee d and calm d 
Bv debitor and creditor, this counter-raster. 


Beusmni'tes. v. s. [from a dart ^ or arrow, 

because of its resemblance to the point of an arrow.] 
Arrowhead, or finger-stone, of a whitish and some- 
times a gold colour. 

To Bei.e'fkr.# v. a. [from be and leper . ] To infect 
as with a leprosy. 

You have a law, lords, that without remorse 
Dooms such, as we belcpcr’d with the curse 
Of foul ingratitude, to death. Beams, and FI. Laws y Corny. 
<‘t Y Y 2 
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Impurity, and church-revenue, rushing in, corrupted and 
belepered all the clergy with a worse infectmn than Gehazi’s- 

v " . ,! V Milton , Etconocl. Ch. 14. 

Be'lfjlower. v. s. [frorri'belle and flower, because of 
the .shape of its flower; in Latin campanula.],^ A 
plant. 

There is a vast number of. the species of this 
plant. 1. The tallest pyramidal belfhmer. 2. The 
blue pcach-leav’il belflower . 3. The white peach- 
leaved belflatvcr. 4. Garden belflower , with oblong 
leaves and flowers; commonly called Canterbury 
bells . 5. Canary bet flower , with orrach leaves and 

a tuberose root. 6. Blue helflox or.V, with edible 
roots, commonly called tampions. 7. Venus look- 
ing-glass bel flower^ &c. Miller . 

Ba^L found*; it. s. [from bill nuA found.] He whose 

trade it is to found or cast bells. 

Those that make recorders know this, and likewise be/- 
foundtrs in fitting the tune of their bells. Bacon. 

Be'lfby.^ n. s. [ Beffroy , in French, is a tower; 
which was perhaps the true word, till those, who 
knew not its original, corrupted it to belfry , because 
bells were in it, Dr. Johnson says. But our belfry 
is not a corruption, but comes from the old French 
belfroit, or low Latin bcljrrdus . , V. Du Cange. And 
Roquefort in Befuoi.] The place where the bells 
arc rung. 

Fetch the leathern bucket that hangs in the belfry; that is 
curiously painted before, and will make a figure. G</y. 

Beeoa'hd. n. s. [belle egard , Fr.] A soft glance; a 
kind regard; an old word, now wholly' disused. 

Upon her eyelids many graces sat. 

Under the shadow of her even brows, 

Working belgards, and amorous retrait. Spenser, F. Q. 

To Belj'bel.* v. a. [from be and libel.] To tra- 
duce; to libel; to slander. 

The pope, hearing thereof, brlibrlled him [the cinperour] 
more foully than ever before. 

Fuller's I list, of the Holy War, p. 16.3. 

To Belt'e. v. a . [from be and lie.] 

t. To counterfeit; to feign; to mimick. 

Which durst, with horses hoofs that beat the ground. 

And martial brass, belie the thunder’s sound. Dryden. 

The sha|K? of man, and imitated bea^t 
The walk, the words, the gesture could supply, • 

The habit mitnick, and the mien belie. Dryden, Fables . 

2 . To give the lie to ; to charge with falsehood. 

Sure there is none but fears a future state ; * 

And when the most obdurate swear they do not. 

Their trembling hearts belie their boastful tongues. * Dryden. 

Paint, patches, jewels laid aside. 

At wight astronomers agree, 

..The evening has the tlay bely'd 
And Phillis is some fort} -three. Prior. 

3. To calumniate; to raise false reports of any man. 

Thou dost belie him, Piercy, thou beliest him : 

He never did encounter with Glendowcr. Shaksjteare. 

4. To give a false representation of any tWng. 

Uncle, for hcav’n’s sakb, comfortable words.— 

— Should I do so, I should belie my thoughts. Shakspcare. 

Tuscan Valerus by force o’ercamc, 

And not bely'd his mighty father’s name. Dryden, JKneid. 

In the dispute what e'er I said. 

My heart was by my tongue bely'd; 

And in my looks you might have read, 

How much I argu'd on your side. Prior. 

5. To fill with lies. This seems to be its meaning 
here. 

*Tis slander, whose breath 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world. Shakspcare, Cymbclinc. 
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Beu'ep. ft. s. [from believe.] 

1. Credit given to something which wc know not of 
v ourselves, on account of the authority by which it 

is delivered. 

Those comforts that shall never cease. 

Future in hope, but present in belief. WottOn. 

Faith is a .firm belief of the whole word of God, of his gospel, 
commands, threats, and promises. Wake. 

2. The theological virtue of faitlty or firm confidence 

of the truths of religion. - . ? 

No man can attain belief by the bare contemplation of 
heaven and earth; for that they neither are sufficient to give us 
as nijicli as the least spark of light concerning the very princi- 
pal mysteries of our faith. « Hooker. 

3. Religion ; the body of tenets held by the professors 

of faith. 1 

In the heni of general persecution, whereunto Christian be- 
lief was subject upon the first promulgation, it much confirmed 
the weaker minds, when relation was made how God had been 
glorified tllvough the sufferings of martyrs. Hooker. 

4. Persuasion ; opinion. 

» He can, I know, but doubt to think he will ; 

Yet hope would fain subscribe, and tempts htliif. JM^ltou, S. A. 

All treaties are grounded upon the belitfjjrA states will be 
found in their honour and observance of treaties. Temple. 

5. T ’lie thing believed; the object of belief. 

Superstitious prophecies are not only the belief of fools, but 
the talk sometimes of wise men. Bacon. 

6 . Creed ; a form containing the articles of faith. 

Beli'evabLe.^ adj. [from believe .] Credible; that 

which may be credited or believed. Sherwood. 

To BELI'EVE.-j" v. a. [jelypan, Saxon, galaubian , 
Gothick.] 

1. To credit upon the authority of another, or from 
some other reason than our personal knowledge. 

Adherence to a proposition, which they are persuaded, but 
do not know to be true, is not seeing, but believing. Locke. 

Ten thousand things there are, which we believe merely upon 
the authority or credit of those who have spoken or written of 
them. Walls, Logiek. 

2. 'To put confidence in the veracity of any one. 

The people may hear when I speak with thee, and believe 
thee for ever. Exodus, xix. 9. 

To Be li 'eve. v. n. 

1. To have a firm persuasion of any thing. 

They may believe that the Lord God of their fathers, t$i£ God 
of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of hath 

appeared unto thee. F.xofy 'if, iy. fy 

* 2 . To exercise the theological virtue of faith. 

Now God lie prais’d, that, to believing souls, 

. Gives light iif darkness, comfort in despair. Shakspcare. 

For with the heart man belivveth unto righteousness, and 
witli the mouth confession is made unto salvation. Homans, x. 10. 

3. With the particle in ; to hold as an object of laith. 

Believe in the Lord your God, so shall you be established. 

a Chron. XX. 20. 

4. With the particle upon; to trust; to place full 
Confidence in ; to rest upon with faith. 

To them gave he power to become the sons of God, even to 
them that believe on his name. St. John , i. 1 1. 

5. I believe , is sometimes used ns a way of slightly 
noting some want of certainty or exactness. 

Though they are, J believe, as high as most steeples in Eng- 
land, yet a person, in his drink, fell down, without any other 
hurt than the breaking of an arm, Addison on Italy . 

Bkli'ever. n. s. [from believe.] 

*1. %He that believes, or gfllres credit. 

Discipline began to r enter into conflict with churches, which, 
in extremity haa been believers of it. Hooker. 

2 . A pi&fessor ofdflhi&tianity. * 

I nfidelat hem selves did discern in quitters ^pf life, when be- 
lievers did well, when otherwise! Hooker. 
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If ho which writeth, do that Which is forcible/' how, should 
he which mulcth, ha thought, to do that, which, in itself, is of 
no force to work belief, ami to save believers? J looker* 

Mysteries held by us have no power, pomp, or wealth, but 
have been maintained by the universal body of true believers , 
from the days of the apostles, and will be to the resurrection ; 

, neither will, the gates of hell prevail against them. Swift. 

Bel^evingly. adv. [from To believe*] After a be- 
vjicving manner. ?' . 

Bei-i'ke. adv. [from lik’d, as by likelihood.'] 

i. Probably j likely; perhaps. 

There came out of the same woods a horrible foul bear, 
which fearing, belike, while the lfon Was present, came furiously 
towards the place w here l was, Sidney. 

Lord Angelo, belike , thinking me remiss in my oflicc^iwakcns 
me with this unwonted putting on. # Shakspeare. 

Josephus affirm eth, tnat one of them remained in his time; 
meaning, belike , some ruin or foundation thereof. Ralegh. 

2 * It is sometimes used in*a sense of irony;* as, It may 
be supposed. 

We think, belike , that he will accept what the meanest of 
. them W 0 ' 4 J disdain. Hooker. 

(rod appoimH the sea to one of them, an^l the land to the 
other, because they were so great, that the sea could not hold 
them both; for else, belike , if the sea had been large enough, 
wc might have gone a fishing for elephants. f 

lire re wood on Languages. 

Beu'kkly.# adv . [from Mike.] Probably; still 
used in the north of England. 

Having behkely heard some better words of me, than I could 
deserve. R/>. Hall, Specialties of las Life. 

Hem'vI'VJ" adv* [bilive, Sax. probably from h\ and 
lipe, in the* sense of vivacity; speed: quickness.] 
Speedily; quickly: a word out of use, Dr. Johnson 
says. But it is still common, I must add, in West- 
moreland for presently,- which sense, implying a 
little delay, like our expression of by and by, , was 
formerly the general acceptation of the word; no 
doubt, i’roni the Sax. belipan, to remain. 

By that same way the direful dames to drive 
Their mournful chariot, fill’d with rusty blood, 

And down to Pluto’?* house arc come bein' e. Spenser , F. Q. 

BELL.*^ n.s. [bel, Saxon; supposed, by Skinner, to 
come from pelvis , Lat. a basin. See Ball.] 

1. A vessel, or hollow body of cast metal, formed to 
make a noise by the act of a clapper, hammer, or * 
some other instrument striking against it. Bells 
are in the towers of churches, to call till* congrega- 
tion together. 

_ Your flock assembled by the bell, 

Encircled you to hear with rcv’renco. Shahspeare . 

Get thee gone, and dig my grave thyself, 

And bid the merry belts ring to thy car, 

That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. Shakspeare. 

Four bells admit twenty-four changes in ringing, and five h$fh 
one hundred and twenty. Holder , Elements of Speech. 

He has no one necessary attention to any thing, but the bell , 
which calls to prayers twice u-day. Addison , Spectator . 

2 . It is used for any thing in the form of a bell, as the 
cups of flowers. 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I, t ... 

In a cowslip’s bell I lie. { $ftaJcspcare p Tempest. 

The humming bees that hunt the golden dew, / 

In summer’s heat on tops of lilies^tecd, f , 

And creep within their belts to suck the balmy Seed. Dryden. 

3. A small hollow glpbe of metal perforated*, am} con- 
taining in it a solid bull ; which, when it is shaken, 
by bounding against the sides, gives a sound# 


* * B £ £ 

As the ox hath his yoke, the horse his cliffy and the faul- 
con itus bells, so troth man his desires. 

*■ Shakspeasp, As you like it. 

4. "Belly book, and candle; the 6ld phrase for execra* 
4 tion, adopted from the directions given, in elder 
times, that sentence of excommunication against 
delinquents should be u throughout c^lained in 
order in English, with bells lolling, and candles 
lighted, that it may cause the greater dread.” See 
Johnson’s Ecclesiast Laws, vol.2. And note on 
Shakspeare’s K. John, A.iv. S. 2.] 

Bell, book , and candle shall not drive inc back, 

When gold andSilver becks me to come on. 

Shakspeare , Ilf, John. 

Out with your beads, Curate ; 

The devil’s in your dish : bell, book , and candle / 

f Jtcanm. and Ft. Spanish Curate. 

To bear the bell. To be the first ; from the wether, 
that carries a bell among the sheep, or the first horse 
of a drove that has bells on his collar, Dr. Johnson 
says. But his solitary example from Hakcwill ex- 
plains neither assertion ; and exhibits not the pre- 
cise expression hear the bell . Some thjpk, that a 
hell was formerly a common prize. In the reign of 
K. James 1. the prize at a horse-race in Chester was 
a silver hell; at/d at York, a golden bell. Sec 
Lysons’s Cheshire, p.586. And Gent. Mag. vol.50. 
p.515. To bear away the bell is also found in our 
old writers, and has given rise to a conjecture that 
the expression may mean “ carrying or winning 
the lair lady,” belle. Sec* Brand’s Popular Antiq. 
But this is rather far-fetched ; and the example, 
which I give from Ilowell, discountenances the 
conjecture. That from B. Kicho justifies the opi- 
nion, that it comes from the sheep bearing the 
bell. 

So Sat \ nine that day was judg'd to Leave the bell. 

9 Spenser, F. Q. iv. iv. 25. 

My priekear’d ewe, since thou dost bcare the bell. 

And all th\ mutes do follow at thy call, 

Kccpc still this luunc > \e. 

It. Riche, Adventures of Simonides, (1584,) P.i, sign. N. iij. 

The ale bore away the lull among the doctors. 

Ho well's Letters, B. I. § 2. L.2J. 

The Italians have carried away the bell from all other nations, 
as may appear both b\ their books and works. Hakcwill. 

6. To shake the bells. A phrase, in Shakspeare, taken 
from the hells of a hawk. 

Ncithg* the king, nor he that loves him best, 

The proudest he that holds up Lancaster, 

Dares stir a wing, if Warwick shakes his belts. Shakspeare. 

To Bell. r. n. [from the noun.] To grow in buds 
or flowers in the form of a hell. 

Hops, in the beginning of August, belt, and are sometimes 
ripe. Mortimer's Husbandry . 

Bell-fashioned. adj. [from bell um\ fashion.] Hav- 
ing the form of a bell; campauifonn. 

The thorn apple rises with a strong round stalk, having large 
bell fashioned flowers at the joints. Mortimer *s Husbandry* 

BELLADO’NNA. # //. s. [Ital.] In botany* the 
deadly nightshade. This name is said by Ray to 
have been given to it by the Italians, because the 
ladies make a cosmctick of the juice* or distilled 
water, which they use to make their complexion 
fair and white. 

Belled}' n. s. [beau, belle, Fr.} A smart or gay 
young lady# . 
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Wlmt motive could compel 
A well-bred lord to assault a gentle belle f v 
O say, what stranger cause yet unexplor'd, 

Could make a gentle belk reject a lord ? Pope,Rapc of the Enoch, 

JVfv beaus are now shepherds, and my belles wood-nymphs* 

Taller, No. 1 8*. 

Be'lled.# [In heraldry.] Having bells affixed, to it; 

as, a hawk rising, jessed and betted. 

BELLES LETTRES. n [Fr.] Polite literature. 
It has no singular . 

. The exactness of the other, is to admit of something like 
discourse, especially in what regards the belles l el t res. Taller. 

Qe*LLibone. n. s. [from bell us 9 beautiful, and bonus , 
good, Lat. belle <$• bonne , Fr.] A woman excelling 
both in beauty and goodness. A word now out of 
use. 

Pan may be proud, that ever f he begot * 

Such a bcl/ibottr , 

And Syrinx rejoice, that ever was her lot 

To bear such an one. Spcvirr, Shop. Cal. 

Be'llied.^ adj. [from belly,'] Sometimes used in 
composition. See Bigbellieo, Gokiiei.lied. 

BELLi'GEiiANT.-fO adj, [Lat. belligrraus 9 belliger.] 

Belli'g E ftqus. ) Waging war. Did. 

To Belli'gf.uate.# v. n. [Lat. bcUigero .] To make 
war. Cockcrow. 


Beixi'gerent.# adj. This is the word most in use, 
as Mr. Mason has observed on the two preceding 
synonimous adjectives. 

Pere Bougcaut’s third volume will give \ ou the best idea of 
the treaty of Munster, and open to >ou the several \iews of 
the belligerent and contractyig parties. Ld. Chesterfield. 

Be'lling.^ n. s. [Sax. bellan, to roar. Belling is 
indeed only bellowing contracted, and it is some- 
times written bellowing by those who describe the 
present term.] A hunting term, spoken of a roe, 
when she makes a noise in rutting time. Diet. 

Belu'potext. adj. [bdlipolens, Lat.] Puissant ; 
mighty in war. % Did. 

BEf LLIQJJ E.-fc adj. [old Fr. belli q nr, militaire; from 
the Lat . bellicus.] Warlike; martial, 

The bcllupie Cesar, as Suetonius tells us, was noted for sin- 
gularity in his apparel. Fell ham's Resolves, ii. 52. 

Be'lli'IUDE.# n.s. [Lat, belli tudo.] Handsomeness; 
beauty. Obsolete. Cucjceram. 

To Be'jllow. v. n . [bellan, Saxon.] 


I. To make a noise as a bull. 


Jupiter became a hull, and bellow'd; the green Neptune a 
ram, and bleated. Shakspcare. 

What bull dares bellow, or what sheep dares bleat 
Within the lion's den ? Drydcn, Sp . Friar. 

„ But now, the husband of a herd must be 
Thy mate, and bellowing sons thy progeny. Drydcn. 


2. To make any violent outcry. 

He fasten’d ou my neck, and bellow'd out, 

As he’d byr>t heav’n. Shakspcare. 

3. To vociferate ; to clamour. In this sfensc it is a 
word of contempt* 

The dull fat captain, with a hound’s deep throat, 

Would bellow out a laugh in a base note. Drydcn. 

This gentleman is accustomed to roar and bellow so terribly 
loud, that he frightens us. Taller . 


4. To roar as the sea in a storm ; or as the wind ; t< 
make any continued noise, that may cause terrour. 
sV * 51 - 1> at the last, he heard a drcadfull sound, 

Vwiich through the wood loud bellowing did rebound. Spenser 
' P «The rising rivers lloat the nether ground ; 

, focks the bellowing voice of boiling seas rebound. 
ji*ME Drydcn 

'* ** 


BkTlow.* 7 i. s. [from the? verb.] Roar; as, the 
bellow of the wind or sea. v 

Bf/llo\veu.# 7 i. s. [from bettor®.] He who roars or 
bellows. " v > 

Be'llowing.# n. s. [from bellow.] Loud noise; 
roaring. 

Captain Brown thundered out his farewell in a hundred great 
shot, whose echo not only made Gombroon tremble, but seemed 
to rend the higher regions with f hcir bellowing s. 

Sir T. Herbert's Travels, p.ilT. 

The beasts that haunt those springs 
Of whom I hear the dreadful bellowings. 

9 , Brown, Brit. Past . B. 1. S. 1. 

BeTlow's.^ n. s . [bilij, Sax. perhaps it is corrupted 
from* bellies , the w ind being contained in tlic hollow, 
or bel/p, Dr. Johnson says. But it is no corruption, 
being from the Goth, bafgs, balgris . It has no sin- 
gular ; fj r we usually say, a pair of bellows ; but 
Drydcn lias used bellows as a singular.] 

1. The instrument used to blow the fire. 

Since sighs int»> iny inward furnace turned, ^ 

For bellows serve to kindle more the fire. , «< r ’ Sidney. 

One, with gfeat bellows, gather’d tilling air. 

And, with forc’d wind, the tuol did cntfanie. Spenser, F. Q. 

The smith prepares his hammer for the stroke. 

While the lung'd bellows hissing tire provoke. Drydcn . 

, The lungs, as bellows , supply a force of breath ; anil the 
aspera arlyria is as the nose of bellows, to collect and convey 
the breath. Holder . 

2. In (lie following passage, it is singular. 

Thou neither, like a bellows , swcll'st thy face, 

As if thou wert to blow the burning mass 

Of uniting ore. Drydcn. 

Bf/lli:ini:.^ adj. [bdluiuus, Lat.] Beastly; belong- 
ing to a beast ; savage ; brutal. 

There have been the fcarfullest distractions here, that ever 
happened upon any part of the earth ; a bell/: in kind of immu- 
nity never ranged so among men. Howell's Litters, iii. 1?. 

If human actions were nut to be judged, men would have 
no advantage over beasts. At this rate, the animal and bell tunc 
life would be the best". Atlerbury. 

BE'LLY.^ n.s. [balgs, Goth, balg 9 Dutch; bol 9 bola , 
Welsh.] 

1. That part of the human body which reaches from 
the breast to the thighs, containing the bowels. 

The body’s members 

Reboll'd against the belly; thus accus’d it; — 

That only like a gulf it did remain, 

Still Cuphoagding the viand, never bearing 

Like labour with the rest. Shakspcare, Cnriolanvs . 

2. In beasts, it is used, in general, for that part of the 

body next the ground. -*■ 

And the Lord said unto the serpe nt. Upon thy belly shalt thou 
go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days ot thy life. Genesis, iii.14. 

3. The womb: in this sense, it is commonly used 
Judiciously or familiarly. 

I shall answer that better, thun you can the getting up of 
the negro’s belly; the Moor is with child by you. £7 mkspcarc. 

The secret is grown too big for the pretence, like Mrs. 
Primly’s big belly. Congreve, Way of the World. 

4. That part of inan which requires food, in opposi- 
tion to the back 9 or that which demands clothes. 

They were content with a licentious life, wherein they might 
fill their bellies by spoil, rather than by labour. Hayward. 
• Whose god is their belly: Phil. iii. 19. 

He that sows his grain upon marble, will have many a hun- 
gry belly before harvest* ^ Arbuthnot . 

5. The part of any tiling that swells out into a larger 

capacity. & 
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Fortune sometimes turneth the hatidle of the bottle, jsrBch 
is easy to be taken hold of; and, after the belly, which is hard 
to grasp. r Bacon , Orn. Rat. 

An Irish harp hath the concave, or belly, not along the strings, 
but . at the end of the strings. Bacon , Nat. Hist. 

6. Any place in which something is enclosed. 

Qut of the belly of hell cried I, and thou heartiest my voice. 

Jonah , ii. a. 

To Bf/lly. r. v. [fi'4>tn tlie noun.] To swell into a 
larger capacity ; to liapg out ; to bulge out. 

Thus by degrees day wastes, signs cease to rise, 

For bellying earth, still rising up, denies 

Their light a passage, and confines our eyes. Creech, Manillas. 

The power appeas’d, with winds lyiflicM the sail, * 

The bellying Canvas strutted with the gale. Dry den. 

Loud rattling shakes the mountains and the plain, 

Heav’n bellies downwards, and descends in rain. 'Dry den. 

’Midst these disports, forget they not to drcifch 
Themselves with bellying goblets. Philips. 

To Be'lly.# x\ a . To filt; to swell out. , 

Your breath with full consent bellied his sails. 

Shakspcarc, Tr. and Cress. 

BeTxyache.-J* [from belly and ache.'} The cliolick ; 
or painTlTt-Vc bowels. 

The bclhf-rtchc , 

Caused by an inundation of pease-porridge ! 

lhavm . and VI. M(fhs. Thomas. 

Be'ixyband.* n. s. [from belli/ and bind.} '[lie 
girth which fastens the saddle of a , horse in 
harness, or gears. Sherwood . 

Be li/y hound, adj. [from belly and bound.} Diseased, 
so i\> to be costive, and shrunk in the belly. 

BeTxyciiekk.* n . s. [An old word in our language: 
from belly and chccr 9 though it may also bethought 
a corruption of the Fr. belle there. It has escaped 
the notice of our lexicographers.] Good cheer ; 
entertainment for the belly. 

Bellc-t here. 

That he li.it h had fill often times hen?. 

Chaucer, Shipman's Tale. 

0 f'uus of England?, whose glory standeth more in be/lye - 
chcere , than in the serche of \v>sdome godlu; ! 

Bale's PreJ\ to Lrlands's Journey. 

Demure civility 

Shall seem to say, Good brother, sister dear; 

As for the rest, to snort in bclly-t'hcer. 

Afumtnn's Scourge of Vill. iii. 9. 

Senseless of divine doctrine, and capable only of loaves anil 
heffy cheer. Milton , AnimaJe. Itou. Defence. 

BeTxy-fuetting. n. s. [from belly and /irA] 

1. [With farriers.] The cluvfing of a horse’s belly 
with the foregirt. 

2. A great pain in a horse’s belly caused by worms. 

Diet. 

Bf/llyful. n: s. [from belly and full.} 

1. As much food as fills the belly, or satisfies t^c 
appetite. 

2. It is often used ludicrously for more than enough ; 
thus, King James told his son that lie would have 
his belly fid of parliamentary impeachments. 

Be'llygod. w. s. [from belly and god.} A glutton ; 

. one who makes a god of his belly. 

What infinite waste they made this way, the only story of 
Apicius, a famous belly god , may suffice to shew. t 

Halccwitt on Providence, p. 378. 

Be'ixy-pinciied. ady [from belly &id pinch.} Starved. 

This night, wherein* the cubdrawn bear would couch, 

The lion, and th$ ficlty-pinched wolf; 

Keep their fur dry; unbonnetted he runs. Shdhpeare. 
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Bf/ixyroix. w.;X [from belly and roll.} A rojl so 
called, as it seems, from entering intp the hollows. 

They have two small harrows that they clap on each side of 
the ridge, and so they harrow right up and down, and roll it 
with a belly roll, that goes between the ridges, when thej^have 
sown it. Mortimer's Husbandry . 

Be ixyslave.# n. L [from belly and slave.} A 

slave to the appetites. 

Beastly belly-slaves , which, void of all godliness or virtuous 
behaviour, not once but continually, day and night, give them- 
selves wholly to bibbing and banqueting. 

Homily against Gluttony and Drunkenness. 

Be'ixytimber. n. s. [from belly and timber.} Food; 
materials to Support the belly. 

Where belly-timber, above ground 
Or under, was not to he found. lludibras. 

The strength of every othqjr member 
Is founded on your belly-timber. Prior . 

BeT.lyworm.'}~ 11. s. [from belly and worm.} A 
worm that breeds in the belly. 

Of btlly-worms there he three usual sorts, r. The round 
oms called terete*. 2. The flat ones called lati. 3. Those 
called ascarides ; for asearuhs is not the general name of all 
belly- worms. Ray, Diet. Trilinguc . 

Be'lman. 71. s. [from hell and man.} I le whose busi- 
ness it is to proclaim any thing in towns, and to 
gain attention by ringing his bell. 

It was the owl that shriek'd, the fatal be l man 
Which gives the stern'st good night. . Shakspcarc. 

Where Titian’s glowing paint the canvas warm'd, 1 
Now hangs the bet man's song, and pasted here * 

The colour'd prints of Overton appear. Gay. 

The bet man of cat h parish, u.^he goes his circuit, cries out 
ever) night, Past twelve? o’clock ! . Swift. 

Bf/laiktal. ti. s. [from bell and met ah] The metal 
of which bells are made; being a mix! urc of five 
parts copper with one of pewter. 

Pc! metal has copper one thousand pounds, tin from three 
hundred to two Imndrc 1 pounds, brass one hundred and fifty 
pounds. Bacon, Phys. Rem. 

Colours which arise on helmet at , when melted and poured 
on the ground m open air like the colours of water bubbles, 
are changed by viewing them at divers obliquities. Newton, Opt. 

To Bixo'ck. , v. a. [Sax. belocen.J To fasten, as 
with a lock, one of our oldest verbs. 

Ami after of his own clioys, 
lie toke his death upon the ernys ; 

And how in grave lu: was betake. 

And how that he hath hell broke. Gower, Conf. Am. b. 2. 

This is the hand, which with a vow’d contract 
Was fast be fork'd in thine. Shakspcarc , Mens, for Alms. 

Be'lomancy. //. s. [from " and y.a\ ri-r.] 

Brlomnnvy , or divination by arrows, hath bun in request 
with Scythians, Alans, Germans, with tin* Africans ami 
Turks of Algiir. Brown, Vulgar Krrours. 

To BELO'Mt. r.w. [_hchnigen, Dutch.] 

1. To be the property of. 

To light 011 a pint of a field belonging to Boar. Ruth , ii. 3. 

2. To be th%* province or business of. 

There is no need of such redress;* 

Or if there were, it not belongs to you. Shakspcarc , 

The declaration of these latent philosophers belt ngs to an- 
other paper. Boyle. 

To Jove the care of heaven and earth belongs. Dryacn. 

3. To adhere, or be appendant to. 

He went into a elesart belonging to Bcthsaida. St. Luke , ix. 10. 

4. To have relation to. 

To whom bchngest thou? whence art tliou? 1 Sam. xxx.13. 

5. To be tl)e quality or attributes of. 

The faculties belonging to the Supreme Spirit, are unlimited 
and Boundless! fitted and designed for infinite objects. 

Cheync , Phil. Prin 9 
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6. To be referred to ; to relate to. 

ffecareth for things that bclongto the lord, i Corinth, vii. ja. 
Belonging.# w. $. [from belong.] Quulity; endow- 
ment; faculty. 


Thyself and thy belonging* 

Are not thine own so proper, as to waste 
Thyself upon thy virtues, them on thee. 

Heaven doth with us, as we with torches do ; 

Not light them for ourselves ; for if our virtues 

Did not cosfbrth of us, ’twere all alike 

As if we nad them not. Shakspeare, Meas. for Measure. 

Beloved, participle . [from before, derived of love. 
It is observable, that though the participle be of 
very frequent use, the verb is seldom or never ad- 
mitted ; as wc say, you arc much beloved by me, 
but not, I before you.] Loved ; dear. t 
I think, it is dot meet, 

Mark Anthony, so well bclov d of Caisar, 

Should outlive Carsar. Shakspearc. 

In likeness of a dove 

The Spirit descended, while the Father’s voice 

From heaven pronounc’d him his beloved Son. Milton, P. It. 


Belo'w. t prep, [from Ac and low.] 
i. Under in place ; not so high. 

For all below the moon I would not leap. Shakspearc. 

He'll beat Anfidius* head below his knee, 

And tread upon his neck. Shakspearc. 


2. Under in point of time. 

The most eminent scholars, which England produced before 
and even below the twelfth century, were educated in our 
religious houses. T. IVarton . 

3. Inferiourin dignity. 

The noble Venetians thfcik themselves equal at least to the 
electors of the empire, and but one degree below kings. 

Addison. 


4. Inferiour in excellence. 

His Idvlliums of Theocritus are as much below his Manilius, 
as the fields are below the stars. Felton. 


5. Unworthy of ; unbefitting. 

'Tis much below me on his throne to sit ; 

But when I do, you shall petition it. < Dryden. 

BeloV. adv. 

1. In the lower place; in the place nearest the 
centre. 

To men standing below on the ground, those that be on the 
top of Paul’s, seem much less than they are, and cannot be 
known ; but, to men above, these below seem nothing so much 
lessened, and may be known. Bacon, flat. Hist . 

The upper regions of the air perceive the collection of the 
matter of the tempests and winds before the air here below ; 
and therefore the obscuring of the smaller stars, is a sign of 
tempest following. Bacon, lb. 

His sultry heat infects the sky ; 

The ground below is parch’d, the licav’ns above us fry. 

Dryden. 

This said, he led them up the mountain’s brow, 

And shew’d them all the shining fields below. Dryden. 

2 . On earth, in opposition to heaven . 

And let no tears from erring pity flow. 

For one that’s blessM above, immortaliz'd beta*'. Smith . 
Thafeircst child of Jove, 

Below for ever sought, and bless’d above. Prior. 

3. In bell ; in the regions of the dead : opposed to 
kedven and earth . 

The gladsome ghosts in circling troops attend, 

Delight to hover near ; and long to know 

What bus* ness brought him to the realms below. Dryden. 

-When suff ’ring saints aloft in beams shall glow, 

And prosp'rous traitors gnash their teeth below. Tickell. 

To JJelo'wt. v. a . [from be and loxvt, or lout, a word 
imtcnipt.] To treat with opprobrious language; 
11 names. Obsolete. 
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*' Sieur Gaulard, wMi he.heaud a gentleman report, that at 
a supper, they had not only good cheat; but also savoury epi- 
grams, and fine anagrams, returning home, rated and behwted 
his cook, as an ignorant scullion, that never dressed him either 
epigrams or anagrans. Cmndcn's BOpkains. 

Be'lkinoer.# n. $. [from bell and ring.’] He who, 
rings bells. 

Purdoncrs, parysh elarkes, and beUryngers . 

Bale , Yet a Course at the Rom. Foxe, fpl. 44. 

His grandfather, one of the king's guard*- kept the best into 
in Stamford ; himself first of att bell-ringer in St. John’s Col-' 
lege in Cambridge. Lord Halifax , Miscdl. p. 170. 

Be'lrope.# n. s. [from bell and rape:] The rope 
appendant to the Ijell^ by which the bell, is rung. 

I’ll serve a priest in Lent first, and c at bell topes. 

• Bvaum. and FI. Chances . 

BelswVggeh. n. s. A cant word for a whore- 
111 aster. ? 

You area charitable bclswaggcr ; my wife cried out fire, and 
vou cried /nit for engines. « Dryden. 

BELT. n. s. [belt, Sax. bait he us, Lat.] t A girdle; a 
cincture in which a sw ord, or some weapon, is com- 
monly hung. 

He cannot buckle his distemper’d cause 
Within the belt of rule. Shakspearc. 

Ajax slew himself with the sword given him ,by Hector, 
and Hector was dragged about the walls of Troy by the belt 
given him by Ajax. South. 

, Then snatch’d the shining belt, with gold inlaid ; 

The belt JS urytion’s artful hands had made. Dryden. 

To Belt. # v. a. [from the subst.] To encircle; to 
enclose as with a belt. 

These ramparts seem intended to have had some effect even 
on the eye. Being dug out of a l>cd of chalk, and belting the 
hills *ar and wide with white, more especially if we suppose 
some assistance from an artificial facing, they must have been 
visible at a vast distance. Wart on, Hist, of Kuldington , p.67. 

Be'lwetheii. n. s. [from bell and wether.] A sheep 
which loads the flock with a bell on his neck. 

The fox will serve my sheep to gather, 

And drive to follow after their belwethcr. Spenser , M.Hubb.Tale 

To offer to get your living by the copulation of cattle; to be 
a bawd to a belwethcr . Shaksjteare. 

The flock of sheen and belwethcr thinking to break into an- 
other’s pasture, anu being to pass over another bridge, justlcd 
till both fell into the ditch. HoweU. 

To Bely'. See To Belie. 

BEM A.* 7 i. s. [Gr. (ivpa .] Chancel. 

The bema or chancel was with thrones for the bishops and 
presbyters. SirG . Wheler, Account of Churches , p. 79. 

To Bema'd. p. a. [from be and mad.] To make 
mad; to ’turn the brain. 

Making just report. 

Of how unnatural and bemadding sorrow. 

The king hath cause to plain. Shakspearc. 

To Bema'ngle.* v. a. [from be and mangle.] To 
tear asunder ; to lacerate. ^ 

Those bcmangled limbs, which scatter’d be 
^About the picture, the sad ruins are 
Of sev’n sweet but imhuppy babes 

Beaumont , Psyche , C. 9. st. 64. 

To Bema'sk.# v. a. [from be and mash.] To hide; 
to conceal. 


The causes were of no small moment, which have thus be- 
masked your singular beauty under so unworthy an array. 

Shelton , Tr. of D. Quixote, r iv, 1. 

To Bema'ze.# v. a. [from be and maze.] To be- 
wilder ; to confound ; to perplex. 

With intellects bem p’d, in endless doubt. 

' * Cowpeds Task . b. 5 . 

To Beme'te.# v. a> [from be and mete.] To 
iheature. A word ludicrously ap|ffl|d to 4 tailor. 
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' Awny, thou ng, thou quantity, tfttitt remnants j ■ 
Of «h^U J go oemetf thee with thy yard, 

A* thou shalfc think on prating while thou liv’st ? ,» 

ir* V*v Sfoofapcare, Tam, of the Shrew. 

Jo IfeMrNGJBE.# v. a . [from be and mingle .] To 
mix'. 

.®tj s blade, in bloody hand which I do bear, 

Aljd, all his gore bcmingled with thia glew. 

^ Mir. for Mag. p. to6. 

To Beml're.^ v. a: [from be and mire.] To drag, 
or encumber in the* mire ; to soil by passing 
through dirty places. 

Bmttred with sins, and naked of good deeds, I, that am the 
meat of ndfana, cry vehemently^in spirit. * 

** Bp. Taylor , Holy Dying, v. 7. 

He that either uses or delights *in obscene and filthy dis- 
course, it is a certain sign that the frame and temper of his 
soul is strangely sunk and bemired in flesh anil Mood. 

Hally well's Discourse*^ p. 59. 

Away they rode in homely .sort, 

Their journey long, their money short, • 

The loving couple well bemir'd : 

The horse and both the riders tir’d. Swifts; 

To Bemi'st.# v. a . [from be and mist.] To obscure ; 
to covcflTsi'witli a mist. 

How can that judge walk right, that is bemsted in his wav ? 

• Frit ham's Hr solves, ii. 4. 

To Bemo^an.^ v. a. [Sax. bemsenan.] Tb lament; 
to bewail ; to express sorrow for. 

They bemoaned him, and comforted him. Job, xlii * 1 1. 

Nine vali is laid waste, who will bemoan her ? Nahum, iii. 7. 

lie falls, he fills the house with heavy groans, 

Implores their pity, and his pain bemoans . Dry den. 

The gods themselves the ruin’d seats bemoan , 

And blame the mischiefs that themselves have done. 

* Addison. 

Bemo'anable.# adj. [from bemoan.'] That which 
may be lamented. Sherwood. 

Bemo'aner. 7 i. s. [from the verb.] A lamented the 
person that laments. * 

Bemo'aning.# 71. 5. [from bemoan.] Lamentation. 

How didst thou spend that restless night in mutual expos- 
tulations and bemoanings of your loss ! Bp. Halt, Works , ii. 30. 

To Bemo'ck. v. a. [from mock.] To treat with 
mocks. 

Bcmock the modest moon. 


To Bemo'ck at.* 


Shakspcare, Coriolanus. 

To laugh at. 

The elements 

Ofwhom your swords are temper’d, may as well 
, Wound the loud winds, or with bemock'd at stabs 
Kill the still-closing waters, as diminish 
One dowlc that’s in my plume ; my fellow ministers 
Are like invulnerable. Shakspcare , Tempest + 

To Bemo'il. v. a. [be and moil, from mouiller , rV.'J 
To bedraggle ; to bemirc ; to encumber with dirt 
and mire. 

Thou shouldst have heard in how miry a place, how she was 
bemoiled , howflje left her with the horse upon her. Shakspcare. 
To Bemo'nsteh. v. a . [from be and monster.] To 
make monstrous. * 

Thou chang’d, and self-converted thing ! for shame, 
BemonstVr not thy feature. Shakspcare. 

To Bemo'urn.# v. a . [Sax. bimopnan.] To weep 
over; to bewail; to lament. One of our oldest 
verbs. 

And there suede Iiiin muche people: and wymmen that 
* wefliden and biviomedcn him. Widiffe, S. Luke , xxiii. 47. 

Bemu'sed. adj. [from To mus&\ Overcome w^th 
musing; dreaming: a word ofxon tempt. I 
Is there a parson much bemus'd in^ppv -f 

A maudlin poetess, a rhyming peer Pope. 

Ben, 
are* 
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BENCH, n. s. [bene, Sax. bane, Fr.j 

1. A seat, distinguished from a stool by its gtttoter 
length. 

scats and benches shone of ivory, 

Aft v fuindrcd nymphs sat side by side about. Spenser 

All Rome is* pleas’d, when Statius will rehearse, 

And longing crowds expect the promis’d versa ; 

His lofty numbers, with so great a gust, v 

They hear, and swallow with such eager lust : 

But while the common suffrage crowd his caupe. 

And broke the benches with tneir loud applause. 

His muse had starv’d, had not a piece unread, 

And by a player bought, supply’d her bread. % Dry<fah 

2. A scat of justice; the seat where judges sit. 

To pluck down justico from your awful bench ; 

To trip the course of law. Shakspcare. 

Cyriac, whose grandsire on the royal bench 
Of British Themis, with no 91 can applause. 

Pronounc’d, and in his volumes taught our laws. 

Which others at their bar so often wrench. Milton. 

3. The persons sitting on a bench f as, the whole 
bench voted the same way. 

Fools to popular praise aspire, * 

Ofpublick speeches, which worse fools admire ; 

While, from both benches , with redoubl’d sounds, 

Th* applause of lords and commoners abounds ' Dryden. 

To Bench, v. a. [from the noun.] . tY 

1. To furnish with benches. 

’Twas bench'd with turf, and goodly to be seen. 

The thick young grass arose in fresher green. a Dry den. 

2 . To seat upon a bench. <■ 

His cupbearer, whom I from meaner form * 

Have bench'd and rear’d to worship. -■fljjM Shakspcare. 

Be'ncheh.^ 7 i. s. [from batch.] 

1. Those gentlemen of the inns of court are culled 
benchers , who have been readers; they being ad- 
mitted to plead within the bar, are also called inner 
barristers. The benchers, being the seniors of the 
house, are intrusted with its government and direc- 
tion, and out of them is a treasurer yearly chosen. 

* Blount and Chambers . 

I was taking a walk in the gardens of Lincoln’s Inn, a favour 
that is indulged me by several benchers , who are grown old 
with me. Toiler. 

2. Used also lor the alderman of a corporation. 

This corporation [New Windsor] consists of a mayor, two 
bailiffe, and twenty-eight other persons, who are to be chosen 
out oT the inhabitants of the borough, thirteen of which arc 
ca\tk& fellows, and ten of them aldei'mcn or chief benchers. 

9 Ashmolc , Berkshire , iii. yB. 

3. A judge; one who sits on the bench of justice. 

You are well understood to be a perfectcr giber for the 

table, than a necessary bencher in the Capitol. 

Shakspcare , Coriolanus. 

To BEND-*f- v. a. pret. bended , or bent ; part. pass. 
bended, or bend ; [benbnn, Saxon ; bander, Fr. as 
Skinner thinks, from jtandaf', Lat.] 

1. Tqggnakc crooked ; to crook; to inflect. 

The rainbow conipasseth the heavens with a glorious circle, 
and the han*ds of the Most High hath bended it. F, veins. xliii. 14. 

They bend their bows, they whirl* their slings around : 

Heaps of spent arrows fall, and strew the ground ; 

And helms, and shields, and rattling arms resound. Drydetu 

2. To direct to a certain point. ' * 

Octavius and. Mark Anthony 
Cauie down upon us with a mighty power. 

Bending their expedition toward Philippi. Shakspcare. 

Why dost thou bend thy eyes upon the earth. 

And start so often, when thou sitt’st alone ? Shakspcare. 

Your gracious eyes upon this labour bend. Fairfax. 

To that sweet region was our voyage bent , 

Whpi* winds and every warring element. 

Disturb’d out course. Drydcn. 
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Then, with a rushing sound, the assembly bend, 

Diverse, their steps ; the rival rout ascend iTf 

The royal dome. ^ ' Pope. 

3. With the particle down. _ 

The Almighty Father from above, ^ 

From the pure empyrean where he rift 

S h throned above all highth, bent down his eye 
own works and their works at once to view, 

MUton,P.L. iii. 58. 

4. To apgjy to a certain purpose; to intend the 

StthuL . ,r 

Men Y VuH not bend their wits, to examine, whether things, 
wherewith they have been accustomed, be good or evil. Hooker . 

He is within, with two right reverend fathers. 

Divinely bent to meditation. Shakspeare. 

When he fell into the gout, he was no longer able to bend 
his mind or thoughts to any publick business. Temple . 

5. To put any thing in oijder for use ; a metaphor 
taken from bending the bow. 

I’m settled, and bend up 

Bach corporal agent to this terrible feat. Shakspeare. 

As a forffer was bending his net, a blackbird asked him what 
he was doing? V Estrange, 

6 . To'incline. 

But when to mischief mortals bend, their will, 

How soon they find fit instruments of ill ! Pope. 

7. To bow, in token of submission. 

Would’st thou be window’ll in great Rome, and see 
Thy master thus with pleach’d anus,' bending down 
His corrigible neck ? Shakspeare , Ant. and Cleopatra . 

8. To siibdue; to make submissive: as, war and 
famiffc will bend our enemies. 

79, To bend Jfe brow. To knit the brow; to frown. 
Some havPbccn seen ty bite their pen, scratch their head, 
bend their brows , bite their lips, beat tne board, and tear their 
paper. Camden . 

To BEND.^ V. W. 

Z. To be incurvated. 

Great God, stoop from the bending skies ; 

The mountains touch, and clouds shall rise. 

Sandy * , Psalm cxliv. 

I can fly, or I can run. 

Quickly to the green earth’s end, f 
Where the bow’d welkin slow doth bend. 

Milton , Com . v. 1015, 

On smooth the seal 

And bended dolphins play. Milton, P . L. vii. 410. 

2. To lean or jut over. 

There is a cliff, whose high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep. Shakspeare. 

3. To resolve ; to determine : in this sense the; par- 
ticiple is commonly used. 

Not so, for once, indulg’d they sweep the main, 

; Deaf to the call, or, hearing, hear in vain ; 

But, bent on mischief, bear the waves before. Drydcn. 

While good, and anxious for his friend. 

He’s stilt severely bent against himself; 

Renouncing bleep, and rest, and food, and ease. Addison . 

A state of slavery, which they are bent upon with so much 
eagerness and obstinacy. . Addison . 

He is every where bent on instruction, and avoids a^manner 
of digressions. Addison . 

4. To be submissive i to bow. * 

The sons of them that afflicted thee, shall come bending unto 
thee. Isaiah, lx. 14. 

n. s. [from To bend.'] 

1. Jjlcxure; incurvation. 

\ ’Tis true, this 4 god did shake; 

His eoyrard lips did from their colour fly ; 

. And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the WOrM, 

lustre. 9 Shakspeare . 

2. TfflF .crooked timbers which make the jibs or sides* 
of a tdfip. ,Sfsimet. 

it^ heralds.] One of the eight h^nqfjtrable 
containing a fifth whoftlufcharged j 
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f ftbut when charge Mhixti par$ of the* escutcheon. 
It is made by rwo lfiie#, draw* thwartways from 
the dexter chief to the sinister base point. Harris. 
Bend.# n. s. [Sax. oefrba, a chain o^ knot ; hence 
the figurative sense.] A band or company. 

Lady Flora, on whom did attend 
A fayre flock of faeries, and a fresh bend /'!*& 

Of lovely nymphes. Spenser, Shep . Cat. v. 3s. 

Bend.# n. s . A provincialism for bent. “ To the 
true bend, 1 * i. e. to the purpose . Exm. Dial. But 
this sense ia also found in our elder poetry. 

Farcwel, poor swain ; thou art not for my bend ; 

I must have quicker souls., Fletcher's Faitltf* Shepherdess . 
Be'ndable.-J- adj. [from bend.] That wfiujj&be incur- 
vated ; that may be inclined. Sherwood. 

Be'nder,^ n. s. [from To bend.] 

1. The person who bends. 

The eugh, obedient to the bender's will. 

' Spenser , F. Q. i. i. 9. 

2. The instrument with which any thing is bent. 

These bows, being somewhat like the long bows in use 
amongst us, were bent only by a man’s immediate strength, 
without the help of any bender , or rack, tjlgfecre used to 
others. . Wilkins , Mathematical Magick. 

3. The muscles called benders. M Sherwood. 

Be'ndlet.# n. s. [In heraldry.] The diminutive of 

bend ; which see. 

Be'ndwitoi. n. s. An herb. Diet. 

Bene'aped. adj. [from neap.] A ship is said to be 
beneaped , when the water does not flow high enough 
to bring her off the ground, over a bar, or out of a 
dock. Did. 

Bene'ath. prep, [beneoft, Sax. beneden , Dutch.] 

1. Under; lower in place: opposed to above. 

Their woolly fleeces, as the rites requir’d, 

He%id beneath him, and to rest retir’d. Drydcn. 

Ages to come might Ormond’s picture know ; 

And palms for thee beneath his laurels grow. Prior. 

2. Under, as overborne or overwhelmed by some 
pressure. 

Our country sinks beneath the yoke ; 

It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gash 

Is added to her wounds. Shakspeare. 

And oft on rocks their tender wings they tear, 

And sink beneath the burdens which they bear. Drydcn. 

3. Lower in rank, excellence, or dignity. 

We have reason to be persuaded, that there are far ttiore 
species of creatures above us, than there are beneath. Locke. 
<4. Unworthy of; unbeseeming; not equal to. 

lie will do nothing that is beneath bis high station, nor omit 
doing any thing which becomes it. Atterbury. 

Bene'atii. adv . 

1. In a lower place; under. 

I destroyed the Amoritc before them ; I <f§£royed his fruits 
from above, and his roots from beneath. * "" Amos, ji. 9. 

<* The earth which you take from beneath , will be barren and 
unfruitful. Mortimer. 

2. Below, as opposed to heaven. „ 

Any thing that is in heaven above, or that 1 $ in the earth 
beneath . Exodus, xx. 4. 

Trembling I view the dread abyss beneath, 

Hell’s horrid mansions, and the realms of death. Yalden. 

Be'nedict.^ adj. \benedictus, Lat.] Having mild and 
r salubrious qualities : an old physical term. 

; won in physick, if you can make riiu- 
hat are benedect, as stroqfcpurgcrs 
St some malignity. Bacon. 

1 benedidt medicines will not work, 

( p rep ar e u» a rougher script, or a 
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Benedictine.^ [frpn^tlbe |§me of the founds 
Benedictus.'] A monk of the or4er of Saint Bene- 
dict *(. <i 

augmented the pumber of colleges ana profes- 
sor $*in his universities, but erected, as fie had promised, out of 
the revenues gotten hereby, [the dissolution of monasteries,] 
divers new bishopricks ; whereoMine at Westminster, one at 
0|fpp t one at Peterborough, one at Bristol, one at ChfOb 
f ter, and one at Gloucester ; all remaining at this dayf save 
1 that of Westminster; which, being revoked to its first institu- 
tion by Queen Mary and Benedictines placed in it, was by 
Queen Elizabeth afterwards converted to a collegiate churcti, 
and a school for the teaching and maintenance of young 
scholars. t La, Herbert , Hist, of Hen, VIII. 

Benedi'^S^* adj. Belpr'giitg to the order of St. 
Benedict. f , 

Wherein Theobald, the successour of Corbeil, placed Bene- 
dictine monks. W cover's Fun. Monuments, 

Benedi'ction. n. s, [ henedictio , Lat.] 

1. Blessing; a decretory pronunciation of Jiappiness. 

A sovereign shame so bows him ; his unkindness. 

That striptheV from his benediction, turn'd her 
To foreigrf^lMtutities, gave her dear rights 
. To his dogb^arted daughters. Shah- spear e. 

From him will raise # 

A mighty nation ; and upon him shower. 

His benediction so, that,«in his seed, 

All nations" shall be blest. * Milton, 

2. The advantage conferred by blessing. 

Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament ; adversity is 
the blessing of the New ; which carricth the grerfter benedic- 
tion, and the clearer revelation of God's favour. Bacon. 

3. Acknowledgments for blessings received ; thanks. 

Could he less expect 

Than "lory and benediction , that is, thanks ? , Milton. 

Such ingenious and industrious persons are delighted in 
searching out natural rarities ; reflecting upon the Creator of 
them his due praises and benedictions. Bay. 

4. The form of instituting an abbot. 

What consecration is to a bishop, that benediction if%o an 
abbot ; but in a different way : for a bishop is not properly 
such, till consecration ; but an abbot, being elected and con- 
firmed, is properly such before benediction . Ayliffe. 

BENEFA'CTION. n, s, [from bcnefacio , Lat.] 

1. The act of conferring a benefit. 

2. The benefit conferred ; which is the more usual 
sense. 

One part of the benefactions, was the expression of a gene- 
rous. and grateful miud. Atterbury. 

Benefa'ctor. n. s. [from benefacio , Lat.] He that 
confers a benefit ; frequently he that contributes to 
some public charity : it is used with qf? but oftener, 
with to. , before the person benefited. , 

^ Then swell with nride, and must be titled gods. 

Great benefactors ot mankind, deliverers, 

Worshipp'd with temple, priest, and sacrifice. MUton. 

From that preface he took his hint, though he had the base- 
ness not to acVbwledgc his benefactor. Dryden. 

I cannot but look upon the writer as my benefactor , if he con- 
veys to me an improvement of my understanding. Addithn. 

Whoever makes ill returns to his benefactor , must n ceils he 
a common euemy to mankind. Swift. 

Benefa'ctbess.^ n. s. [from benefactor .] A woman 
who confers a benefit. 

Dr. Berkeley, one of her executors, perused these letters 
carefully, in order to fulfil the will of his benefactress. 

I) el any f Obs. on Ld. Orrery's Acc . efSwfty p. lay. 
She was a benefactress to many monasteries. . 

Warton , Hist, of Kiddinston, p. 3%. 

BE'NlFICE.f n.s. [from LaKf < 

1. Advantage conferred on an otlifr This . word is 

S cnendfy takm for all ecdesifustf^L lividgfc be tft^y J 
ignities or oilers* & I 
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^ And of the priest eftsoons ’gfcn to enquire, 

How to a benefice he might aspire. Spenser. 

Mfqdi to himself he thought, but little spoke# 4* . 

And, undepriv’d, his benefice forsook* Dryden* 

2. Benefice, in the feudal language# signified an emo- 
lument and a duty; but it also formerly meant, ge- 
nerally speaking, . benefit ; and so Wickliffe gives 
for “ partakers of the benefit” 1 Tim. vi. 2. ** fi fa 
- :i ' teneris of benefice ” 

Be'neficed. adj . [from benfcc.] Po^pessed of * 
benefice, pr church preferment. 

The usuaf rate between the beneficcd man and thb religious 
person, was one moiety of the benefice. Ayliffe • 

BENEFICENCE. f n. s, [old Fr. beneficence.’] The 
practice of doing good ; active goodness. 

You could not extend your beneficence to so many persons; 
yet yoirhavc lost as few day%as Aurelius. Dryden, . 

Love and charity extends our beneficence to the miseries of 
our brethren. , Rogers . 

Bene'ficent. adj. [from beneficus , beneficentior, Lat.] 
Kind ; doing good. differs from benign, as the 
act from the disposition; beneficence being kindness, 
or benignity exerted in action. 

Such a creature could not have his origination from any less 
than the most wise and beneficent being, tnc great God* Male, 
But Plucbus, thou, to man beneficent, 

Delight’st in building cities. * Prior , .* 

Beneficently.* adv . [from beneficent .] In a benefi- 
cent manner. 

Be'neficeless.# adj. [from benfice and less.] Hav- 
ing no benefice. ^ 

That competency of means which our bencfifiilcss precisian* 
prate of. Sheldon, Mir. of Antichrist, p, 190. 

Benefi'cial.^ adj. [Fr. betieficicl.] 

1. Advantageous; conferring benefits; profitable; 
useful ; with to before the person benefited. 

Not any thing is made to be beneficial to him, but all thingi 
for him, to shew beneficence and grace in them. Hooker . 

This supposition grants the opinion to conduce to order in 
the world, consequently to be very beneficial to mankind. 

* TiUotson. 

The war, which would have been most beneficial to us, and 
destructive to the enemy, was neglected. SwJL 

Are the present revolutions in circular orbs, more beneficial 
than the otner would be ? Bentley . 

2 . Helpful; medicinal. 

In the first access of such a disease, any dcobstruent, with- 
out ndteh acrimony, is beneficial. Arbuthnot . 

Benefi'cial. 11 . s . An old word for a benefice. 

•For that the groundwork is, and end of all, 

How to obtain a beneficial. Spenser, M, Hubb. Talc* 

Beneficially.^ adv. [from beneficial.] Advanta- 
geously; profitably; helpfully. 

There is no literary or perhaps no practical useful point of 
knowledge, to which his literary researches could lie, more be- 
neficially directed. Pownall on the Study of Antiquities, p. 68. 

Benefj'ci alness. 11 . s . [from beneficial .] Usefulness; 
profit; helpfulness. 

Though the knowledge of these objects he commendable for 
their contentation and curiosity, jet they do not commend 
their knowledge to us, upon the account of their uscfulnessand 
beneficialness. Orig. of Mankind. 

Benefi'ctahy. adj. [from benefice.] Holding some- 
thing in subordination to another; having a depend- 
ent and secondary possession, without sovereign 
power. ** 

The duke of JV&& was tempted by no less promise than 
lo be mode a feudatory, or beneficiary king of Epgland, under 
die seigriqry in chief oi the popc^ Bacon. 

^ : ^‘ n zn . 
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1. He that is in possession of a benefice.' - &] 

A benefice 19 either said to be a benefice with ttijp cure of 

souls, or otherwise. In the first ease, if it be annexe# to an- 
other benefice, , the beneficiary is obliged to serve the parish 
church in his own proper person. q&Uffc. 

2. A person benefited by another; , 

Ills beneficiaries frequently made it their wonder, how the 
doctor should either know of them or their distress. 

Foil's Life of Hammond , $ a. 
Benefi / cii$ct.# n. s. [Fr. berujiciencc.] Kindness; 
bfcmgniif f "graciousness. 

Th cy {the ungratefulj discourage the inclinations of noble 
mind von d make bnuficiency cool unto acts of obligation, 
whereby the grateful world should subsist and have their con- 
solation. Brown, Chr. Mar. ii. 1 7. 

Benefi'cient.# adj. [from beneficicncc. The French 
have also tlie verb bentficier. V. Cotgravc. 

As its tendency is necessarily beneficient , it is the proper ob- 
ject of gratitude and reward. A. Smith, Thtor . of Hum . Sent. 

BE'NEFfT. n. <?. [bene fie iirm, Lat.] 

1. A kindness jp a favour conferred ; an act of love. 

Wien noble benefits slmil prove 
Nojkwell dispos’d, the mind grown once corrupt, 

Th«*V turn to v icions forms. Shahspean . 

Bless the hord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits. 

Psalm ciii. 2. 

Sf “ Offer’d life 

Neglect not, and the benefit cnibraoo , 

By faith, not void of works. Milton , P.L. 

2. Advantage; profit; use. 

The creature almtcth his strength for the benefit of such as 
put their trust in thee. Wisdom, xvi. 24. 

. 3- [Jn law.}^ Benefit of clergy is an ancient liberty of 
the church, when a pMcst, or one within orders, is 
arraigned of felony before a secular judge, he may 
pray his clergy; that is, pray to be delivered to his 
ordinary, to purge himself of the offence objected 
to him : and this might be done in case of murder. 
The ancient law, in this point of clergy is much al- 
tered : for clerks arc no more delivered to their or- 
dinaries to be purged, but now e/ery man, though 
not within orders, is put to read at the bar, being 
found guilty, and convicted of such felony as this 
benijjt is granted for ; and so burnt in the hand, and 
set tree for the first time, if the ordinary’s commis- 
sioner, or deputy, standing by, do say, Legit lit 
elerreus ; or otherwise suffercth death for hW trans- 
gression. Coxvcl. 

To Be'nefit. v. a. [from the noun.] To do good 
to ; to advantage. 

What course I mean to hold. 

Shall nothing benefit your knowledge. Shahspeare. 

He was so far from benefiting trade, that he did it a great in- 
jury, and brought Rome in danger of a famine. Arbntknot . 

To Be'nefjt. v. u. To gain advantage; to make im- 
provement. 

To tell you therefore what 1 have benefited herein, among 
old and renowned authors, I shall spare. Milton on Educ. 

To Bene'groi:.# v. A . [from be and negro; an unusual 
but forcible word.] To make extremely dark. 

And if at the coming and appearance of the humanity of 
Christ, the sun shall be benegmea in darkness, as a petty light 
at the coming of u greater; how if yon cast au eye upon the 
life of God ! Hcwyt , Sermons , (16,58.) p. 79. 

Surrounded with miseries, henegroed in wore than Cimme- 
rian, anti that perpetual darkness too, &c. Ibid, p, X09. 

To Bene'mk^ or Bene'mpne.# v.g. [from be and 
Hcmpne,fi$ ax. unman, nemnan, to nmrtei pret, arid 
|rt. benempU bynempt. Chaucer uses the verb 
nr, fur name , Squire’s Tale, ver. 101832. Dr. 
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* ' Johnson gives b&mpipt m an adjective, when his ex- 
ample clearly proves it to be ‘a ferb ; and defines it 
named, marked out , whefl it there means promised 
or given. The word in any sense is now obs^ete.] 
1 . To name 5 to pronounce. * , 

But say me, whut is Alg^ind, he 

That is so oft bynempt? Spemer, Shop. IpL July. 

But, ere they did their utmost obsequy, 

Sir Guyon, more affection to increase, 

Bynempt a sacred vow, which none should ay release. 

€ Spenser , F. Q. ii. i. 60. 

2 * To promise; to give. 

Much "renter gifts for guerdon thou shalt gayne, 

Thafi kid or cosset, which I thee bynempt. 

Si Spenser, Shop. Cm. November. 
Benf/mpt.^ See 70 Ben'eme. 

Ben ErLA'c r;ru ke. # n. s. [from bcneplacition , Lat. 
good pleasure.] Will; choice. * 

Hath he by his holy penmen told us, that cither of the other 
ways was .no re suitable to his bcncplaciture ? 

Glanville , Pre-exist, of So tils, 0I1. 4 . 

To Bene't. r. a. [from net.’] To ensnare ; to sur- 
round as with toils. 

Being thus /^netted round with villains, ^"““ P 
Ere I could mark the prologue, to my banc 
They had begun the play. Shahspeare. 

BENE'VOLENCE/y* n.s. [benevolent in, Lat. benivo- 
lencc , old Fr.] 

1. Disposition to do good ; kindness; charity; good 
will. 

Tf Sir John Fal staff have committed disparagements untoy 
I am of the church, and will be glad to do my benevolence, 
make atonements and compromises between you. 

Shakspeare, Merry W. of Windsor. 
Grasp the whole worlds of reason, life, and sense*, 

In one close system of benevolence. Pope , Ess. on Man. 

The good done ; the charity given. 

A kind of tax. 

Tnis tax, called a benevolence , was devised by Edward IV. 
for which he sustained much envy. It was abolished by 
Richard III. Bacon, Hen . VII. 

Bene'volent. adj. [benevdlens, benevolentia , Lat.] 
Kind ; having good will, or kind inclinations. 

Thou good old man, benevolent as wise. Pope. 

Nature all 

Is blooming and benevolent like thee. Ihomson. 

Bene'volently.# adv. from benevolent.’] In a kind 
manner. 

Bene'voeentness. n. s. The same with bauvolence. 


on, 

to 


Bene'volous.# adj. [Lat. benevolus , old Fr. benevolo.] 
Kind ; friendly. 

A benevolo us inclination is implanted into the very frame and 
temper of our church’s constitution . 

Puller , Moderation of the Ch. of Eng. p. 509. 

Benga'l. w. s. [from Bengal in the East Indies.] A 
sort of thin slight stuftj made of sjjk and hair, for 
women’s apparel. ? " 

Benjamin.-'}- n.s. A plant. 

The odour of his sock was like to be neither mu6k not* ben- 
jamin. Milton , A pot. for Smectymn. 

Be'njamin. n. s. A gum. See Benzoin. 

To Beni'ght. v. a. [from night.] 

1. To involve in darkness ; to darken ; to shrowd with 
the shades of night. 

He that has light within his own clear breast 

‘ May sit if the center, and enjoy bright day ; 

But he Unit hides %d(irk soul, and foul thoughts, 3 * 
Benighted walks ibflkr the mid-day sun ; 

Himself Jiis ow& jplngeon. Milton, Comus. 

Those ‘bright siH? that did adorn ou^erni sphere, as thoFC 
dark shudarlbat did benight it, vanish. Jlbyle. 
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A storm begins** the raging waves rm high, * * # 

The clouds look kea^y and benight the, sky. Garth. 

The 'miserable race of men that live 
Benighted half the year, benunim'd with frosts, 

‘ Under thejtolar Bear. V Philips. 

2. ;1 To surprise with the coming on of night. 

Being benighted, the sight of a candle I saw a good way off, 
direc&d me to a young shepherd’s house. Swtuty . 

Herb some benighted angel, in his way, > 

Might ease his wings ; and, seeing heaven appear 

In its best workrof mercy, think it there. Dri/den. 

3. To debar froth intellectual light ; to cloud with 
ignorance. 

But what so long in vain, and yet unknown 
By poor mankind's benighted wit/is sought, 

Shiil l in this age to Britain firsjt be shown. Dryden . 

BENI'QN. adj. [benignus % Lat. It is pronounced with- 
out tUe g, as if written bcnitie ; but the g is pre- 
served in benignity .] 

1. Kind ; generous; liberal; actually good. # Sec Be- 
neficent. 

This turn hath made amends ! Thou hast fulfill'd 
Thy words,' Creator bounteous anti benign ! 

, Giver of ;»JJ things fair. Milton . 

So shall the world go 011, 

To good malignant, to bud men benign. Milton. 

We owe more to Ilcav’n than to the sword. 

The wish'd return of so benign a lord. * Waller. 

What Ilcav’n bestows upon the earth, in kind influences 
and benign aspects, is paid it back in sacrifice and adorations 

• South. 

They who delight in the suffering of inferiour creatures, will 
not be very compassionate or benign. Locke. 

Diff’rent are thy name?, 

As tliy kind hand has founded many cities, 

Or dealt benign thy various gifts to men. • Prior. 

1. Wholesome; not malignant. 

These valts are of a benign mild nature, in healthy persons ; 
hut, in others, retain their original qualities, which they discover 
in ciuhexes. Arbjjthnot. 

Bi:ni<;n Disease, is when all the usual symptoms ap- 
pear in the sinall-pox, or any acute disease, favour- 
ably, and without any irregularities, or unexpected 
changes. (Itiinaj. 

Benign ant.* adj. [from benign. ~] Kind; gracious; 
actually good. 

Defend my heart, benignant Power, 

From amorous looks and smiles; 

And shield 111c, in my gayer hour, 

Froth love's destructive wiles. 

1 Maiden's Wish, Collect, of Eng. Songs , i. iv. 20. 

If what has now been stated should be urged by the enemies 
of Cliristianity, as if its influence on the mind were not benig- 
newtf, let it be remembered, that Johnson’s temperament was 
melancholy, of which such direful apprehensions of f uturity are 
often a common effect. Boswell, Life of Johnson , iv. 314, 

BENi'GNiTY.'f' tt. s. [old Fr, benignete.] 

1. Graciousness ; goodness. 

It is true, tfifet v his mcrcj r will forgive offenders, or his benig- 
nity co-operate to their conversions. Bro^n. 

Although he enjoys the good that is done him, he is uncon- 
cerned to value the benignity of him that does it. South . 

2. .Actual kindness. 

He which useth the benefit of any special benignity , may . en- 
joy it with good conscience. Hooker. 

The king was desirous to establish peace rather by benignity 
than blood. . Hayward. 

3. Stilubrity ; wholesome quality ; friendliness Jo vital 
nature. 

* Bones receive a quicker agglutination in saftgttfap than In 
cholcapk bodies, by reason ol the benignity of the smim, w hich 
sendeth out better matter for u callus.^ • Wiseman. 

Beni'cnly. adv. [from benign.] f^wburabjy; kindly ; 
graciously. ** 


amassment more than love, 
Whfob, her radiant eyes do move ; 

If tcip splendour wait on thine. 

Yet they so benignly shine,* 

I would turn my dazzled sight 
To behold their milder light. 

Oh truly good, and truly groat ! 

For glorious os he rose, benignly so he set. 


Waller. 


Bf/nison.^ n. [old, Fr. bent f on, bonne prior© ; bene- 

i$on , benediction. Lacombc.] Blessing ; benedio* 
tion : not now used, unless ludicrously^ 

We have no such daughter 5 nor shall ever see ^ 


That face of her’* again ; therefore, begone 

Without our grace, our love, our benison . Shakspcarc, K. Lear. 

Unmuffle, yc fair stars, and thou, fair inoon, 

That wont’st to love the traveller's benison. Milton , Cotnus . 


Bf/nnet. ft. s. An herb ; the same with averts . 


Bent.'J* n. s. [from tlicvgrb TobentL] 

1 . The state of being bent ; a state of flexure; curvity. 
.Strike gently, and hold yourrod at a bent a little. Walton's Angler. 

2. Degree of flexure. 

There arc divers subtle inquiries conccrnir% th© strength re- 
quired to the bending of bows ; the force they haVe in tne dis- 
charge, according to the several bents ; and the strength requir- 
ed to be in the siring of them. Bp. Wilkins. 

3. Declivity, [old Fr. pente, the slope of a hill. 
Dryden has adopted* the word from Chaucer.] 

A mountain stood, 

Threatening from high* and overlook’d the wood s " 

Beneath t lie lowering brow, and on a bent. 

The temple stood of Mars armipotent. Dryden . 

4. Utmost power, as of a bent bow. 

Then let thy love be ) ounger than thyself ^ 

Or thy aflection cannot hold the bent. * Shakspcarc. 

W e both obcvF, 

And here give up ourselves, in the full bcnt 3 

To lay our service freely at jour feet. Shakspcarc. 

5. Application of the mind ; strain of the mental 


powers. 

The understanding should lie brought to the knotty parts of 
knowledge, that try the strength of thought, and a full bent of 
the mind, by insensible degrees. Locke. 

6. Inclination ; dbpobit ion towards something. 

() who does know the bent of women's fantasy ! Spenser, F. Q. 

To your own bents dispose you ; you'll be found 
Be you beneath the sky. Shakspcarc. 

lie knew the strong bent of the country towards the house of 
York. Bacon . 


Soon inclin’d to admit delight, 

The bent of nature ! Milton , V. L • 

The golden age was first ; when man, yet new. 

No rule but uncorruptcd reason knew ; 

• And, with a native bent, did good pursue. Dryden . 

Let there be propensity and bent of will to religion, and there 
will he the same sedulity and indefatigable industry. South. 

'Tis odds but the scale turns at last on nature's side, and the 
evidence of one or two senses gives way to the united bent ami 
tendency of all the five. AlUrlmry . 

7. Determination; fixed purpose. \ 

Their unbelief we may not impute unto insuffu ieney in the 
mean which is li.-eil, but to the wilful bent ol flicir obstinate 
hearts aftu» s t it. Hooker . 

Yet we sajv them forced to ghc way to the bent , and current 
humour of the people, in favour of* their ancient and lawful 
government. # 4 Temple . 

8. Turn of the temper, or disposition; shape, or 

fashion, superinduced by art. . 

PsTot a courtier, , 

Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the king’s look, but hath a heart that is 
Glad at the thing they scoul at. * Shakspcarc . 

Two of them have the very bent of honour. Shakspcarc . 

Then thy straight rule set virtue in my sigh^ t 
* The crook©# line reforming by the right ; 

My reason took the bent oi thy qpmmaml. 

Was form'd aQd polish’d by thy skilful hand. Dryden . 
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jL Tendency ; flexion ; particular direction/ “ 

The exercising the understanding, in the several, ways o£ 
reasoning, teucheth the ininil suppleness, tjp apply itself more' 1 
dexterously to bents and turns of the mutter, iff all its researches* 

Locke . 

10. A stalk of grass, called bent-grass. [Germ, bintz, 
from binden , to bind, a rush ; so our bent may here 
be from band.'] 

His spear^a bent both stiff and strong, 

And well npftpf two inches long ; 

The pile a horse-fly’s tongue, 

\^hose shkrpncss naught reversed. Drayton, Xymphid. 

Theff the flowers of the vines ; it is a little dust, like the dust 
of a bent , which grows upon the cluster* in the first coining 
forth. 4 Bacon, Essay of Gardt ns. 

June is drawn in a mantle of dark grass-green, upon his head 
a garland of bents , kingcups, and maidenhair. Penchant . 

Bf/nti Time, [from bcntS A The time wlicif pigeons 
feed on bents before peas are ripe. 

ftore bent mg times, and moulting months, may come, 

When, lagging late, they cannot reach their home. Dry den. 

To BENlTIVf . v. a. [benunten, Saxon.] 

1. To make torpid ; to take away the sensation and 
use of any part by cold, or by some obstruction. ' 

So stings a snake that to the fire is brought. 

Which harmless lay with cold bemoan'd before. Fairfax. 

The winds blow moist and keen, 'which bids us seek 
Some better shroud, some better warmth, to cherish 
Our limbs bPnumm'd . Milton, P. I,. 

My sinews slakcn, and an icy stiffness 
Pen urns my blood. Denham. 

It seizes upon the vitals, anil benums the senses ; and where 
there is no sense, there can he no pain. South. 

Will they be the less dangerous, when warmth shall bring 
them to themselves, because they were once frozen and be Hum- 
med with cold ? V Estrange. 

2 . To stupily. 

These accents were her last: the creeping death 
Bcnumm'd her senses first, then stopp’d her breath. Dry den. 

Benu'mmedness.# n. s . [from bemem. A very old 
Eng. substantive, occurring in Barret’s Alvearie.] 
The state of being benurnmed. *, 

Preternatural sleep is a committing a rape upon the body and 
mind, whereby the offensive superfluities, by their violent 
assaults, force the brain to a benummednexs for its destruction. 

Smith's Old Age, p. 131. 
When there is a benumbedness, or searedness, upon the grand 
principle of spiritual sense, as it is expressed in Ephcs. xix. 4. 
we come “ to be past feeling,” no wonder then if sin apd Satan 
inflict blow after blow, in the most fatal manner, upon the soul. 

South, Sermons , ix. 55. 

Benzo'in. n. s. A medicinal kind of resin imported 
from the East Indies, and vulgarly called benjamin. 
It is procured by making an incision in a tree, 
whose leaves resemble those of the lemon tree. 
The best coupes from Siam, and is called amygda- 
lotdejft being interspersed with white spots, resem- 
bling broken almonds. Trcvoux , and Chambers . 

The liquor we have distilled from benzoin , is subject to fre- 
quent vicissitudes of fluidity and firmness. Boyle. 

Benzoin Tree. SeetBivNjAMiN Tree. 

To Beva'int. v.a. [from paint.] To cover with 
paint. 

*>Tho i1 know* st, the mask of night is on. my fqce, 

Else would a maiden blush bepaint my check. Shakspeare. 

To Bepa'le.# v.a. [from be and pale] To make 

^fiale. 

‘When first those perjur’d lips of thine, * , 

Sepal d with lasting sighs, did seal 

Their vwjated faith on mine. Carey^iPbfms, p. y6. 

To BEtfmcn. V. a. [ftom /pinch.] To**m#rk with 

pinches/ ■ * 

/ . 
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«In their sides, arm*,' shoulders, all bejdncht. 

Ran thick the w enisled with blood, ready to start out. ^ 

. * Chapman. 

To Brpi'ss v. a. [from piss.] To wet wit|i urine. 

One caused, at a frost, a bagpipe to be playSd/whicij, made 
the knight bepiss himself, to the great diversion of all then ape- 
sent, as well as confusion of himself. Derftam . 

To Bepo'wder.# v.a. [from be and powdepQr To 
dress out ; to powder. A ludicrous word. 

Is the beau compelled against his will Jo practise winning 
airs before the glass, or employ for whole hours all the thought 
wit hillside his noddle to bepowder and becurl the outside ! 

Search on Freewill, Foreknowledge , Ac. p. 98 . 
To Bepiia'ise.# v. a. prom be and praise.] To 
praise greatly, hyperbolically. 

Generals, who ouci had crowds hallooing after them, 
wherever they went ; who were hepraised by newspapers and 
magazines ; r — have long sunk into merited obscurijjffl, * ' 

Goldsmith, Ess. 8. 

To Bepi/kple.# v. a. [from be and purple . j To 

render of a purple colour. 

Like to beauty, w hen the lawn. 

With rosy cheeks be purpled o’er, is drawn 
To boast the loveliness it seems to hide. 

Dudley Diggcs, Verses prefixed to Suhdys's Psalms. 

To BEQUE'ATH.f v.a. [Sax. becpurSan, to be- 
queath; cpe$an, to pronounce; cpibe, a gift by word 
of mouth, a will.] To leave by will to another. 

She hud never been disinherited of that goodly portion, which 
uuture had so liberally bequeathed to her. Sidney. 

Let’s efioose executors, and talk of wills ; 

And yet not so — tor what can wc beaueatft. 

Save our deposed bodies to the ground ? Shakspeare. 

My father be queath'd me by will hut a poor thousand crowns. 

Shakspeare . 

Methinks this age seems resolved to bequeath posterity some- 
what to remember it. Glanvil/c . 

For you, whom best I love and value most,’ 

But to your service I bequeath my ghost. Dryden, Fables. 

Beocf/athe it.# 71. 5. [from bequeath.] A testator. Huloct . 
Bkotu/athment. 7i. s. [from bequeath.] A legacy. 

- Diet. 

Bequf/st. n. s. [from bequeath.] Something left by- 
will ; a legacy. 

He claimed the crown to himself ; pretending an adoption, 
or bequest , of the kingdom unto him by the Confessor. Male. 

To Bkra'in.# v. a. [from be and rain.] To rain 
upon ; to wet. Obsolete. 

So after that lie long had her complained, , ^ 

His hondis wrougc, and said that was to say, ** 

And with his tearis salt her breast berained , 

He gan those tearis wipin off full drey. 

* Chaucer, Tr. and Cress, 

To Bera'ttle. v. a. [from raffle.] To fill with noise; 
to make a noise at in contempt. 

These are now the fashion, and so be rat tie the common 
stages, so they call them, that many wearing rapiers are afraid 
of gooscquiJIs, and dare scarce come thither. Shakspeare. 

To Bera'y.# v. a. [Perhaps originally from the 
^Iceland ick hr a, a corpse. Teut. bent, lilth. It is one 
of our oldest verbs ; and, though rightly written 
her ay in the dictionaries of Barret, Min shell, and 
others, is often mispelt by old authors bewray.] To 
foul; or, as Minsheu seems to paraphrase etymolo- 
gically the word, " to array with filthiness;” to 
soil. 

Berttying the font and water, while the bishop was baptizing 
l 1iini. Milton, of Ethclrcd , Hist . of Eng. B. 6. 

It is alrill bird that berays its own flest. Bay's 'Proverbs. 
BF/iuiErffeY. n. seMffrberiSi sometimes written barberry, 
which flee.] ^ beny of a sharp taste, used for 
pickles. . , . ’ 
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Some never ripen to beswcct, a* tamarinds, berhemel, 
crabs, stop, $(\ Bacon, Natural History . 

Berr.# «. s. [Goth. bar , Sax. b^pc.] Barley ! ** beer 
bygge, or moncorjjg,” ftuloct. 

Ciiltivated every where to the foot ot the hills with oats^or 
here, a species of barley. Gray's Letters, 

To MBRE'AVE.-f' v. a . preter. I bereaved, or berefk 
part, bereft. [Goth, biravban : Tout, berauven ; 
Saxon bepenpan, bepeapob, bepypte ; Dutch, 
beroovni : all referrible'to the Lat. rapere.] 

1. To strip of; to deprive of. It has generally the 
particle of before the thing taken away. 

Madam, you have bereft me of albwprds, 

Only my blood speaks to youda my veins. Shale spectre. 

That wjien thou com’st to kneel at* IlenryN feet, 

Thott may’st bereave him of his wits with wondej. Shakspeare . 

Therjjfoas never a prince bereaved of his dependencies by his 
council, except there hath been an overgreatness in one coun- 
sellor. • Bagon, Essays. 

The sacred priests with ready knives bereave 
The beasts of life. Dryden . 

To deprive us of metals, is to make us mere savages ; it is 
# to bereave us if all arts and sciences, of history ami letters, nay 
of revealed religion too, that inestimable favour of Heaven. 

lfcntley t Sermons . 

2 . Sometimes it is usgJ without of 

Abroad the sword bereavetk . 9 Lam . i. 20 . 

Bereave me not 

Whereon I live ! thy gentle looks, thy' aid, • 

Thy counsel, in this uttermost distress. Milton , P. L. 

3. To take away from. 

All your interest in those territories 
Is utterly bereft you, all is lost. Shakspeare , K. Hen. VI. P. II. 

Bere'avement. 7 i. s. [from bereave.] Deprivation. 

Did. 

Bere'ft. part. pass, cf bereave. 

The chief of either side, bereft of life. 

Or yielded to the foe, concludes the strife. Dryden. 

Berg. See Borrow. 

Be'rgamot. n. s. [bergamotlc, IV.] 

A sort of pear, commonly called burganiot . See 
Pear. 

2. A sort of essence, or perfume, drawn from a fruit 
produced by ingrafting a lemon tree on a bergamot 
pear stock. 

3. A sprt of snuffi which is onty clean tobacco, with 
a little of the essence rubbed into it. 

BEfRGERET.* n. s. [l r r. bergerette , a pastoral 
song, song “ du bergnu ”] A song : Bidlokar calls 
it a kind of dance.” Obsolete. 

There begun anon 
A lady for to sing right womanly 

A bcrgerct in praising the daisie. Chancer , Flower and Leaf. 

Be'rgmaster. w. 5. [from bejij, Sax. and masteiu] 
The bailiff, oitfthicf officer, among the Derbyshire 
miners. * 

Be'rgmote. n. s. [of bepj, a mountain, and mote, a 
meeting, Saxon.] A court held upon a hill for 
deciding controversies among the Derbyshire 

miners. ? Blount. 

To Berhy'Me. v. a. [from rhyme.] To mention in 

rhyme, or verses : a word of contempt. 

Now it he for the numbers that Petrarch flow'd In ; Laura 
to his lady was but a kitchen wench ; marry, she hgdfe better 
love to berhyme her. Sgjfopeare. 

I sought no homage from the race that write; 

I kept, like Asian monarchs, from their : 

Poems I heeded, £pw berhym'd so long, 

No more than thou, great George I a birthday son$ Pope, 
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v Berli'n. isf. $. [from Berlin, the city where they were 
.. first v made.] A coach of a particular form. 

Beware of Latin authors all ! 

Nor think youf^erses sterling, 

Though with a golden pen you scrawl, 

And scribble in a bgrftn. Swift* 

BJill MIC. n. s. [Fr. in fortification.] A space of 
round three, four, or five feet wide, left without 
etween the foot of the rampart and the side of the 
mote, to prevent the earth from falUn^tl own into 
the mote ; sometimes palisadoed. Harris . 

To BERo'D.-f* v. a . [Goth, birauban , Tout, rdubert, to 
plunder. Sep To Rob.] To rob; to plunder ; to 
wrong any, by taking away something from him by 
stealth or violence. Not used. 

She said ; ah dearest lord ! what evil star 
On you Wh frown’d, and po Sir'd his influence had. 

That of yourself you thus berobbed are. Spenser , F. Q. 

BE'RRY.'J- 71. s. [bejuj. Sax. from beppn, to boar.] 

1. Any small fruit, with many seeds 01; small atones. 

She smote the ground, the ^vbich straight forth- did yield 
A fruitful olive tree, with berries spread, 

That all the gods admir’d. Spenser . 

The strawberry grows underneath the nettle, 

And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best. 

Neighbour’d by fruit of i^sest quality. Shakspeare . 

2 . An hillock ; a mound. A corruption of barrow , 

which see. * ,, J 

This little berry some ycleep 

An hillock. W. Browne . 

To Be'rry. v . n. [from the noun.] To bear berries. 
I 1 f/rry-b earing Cedar . [cedrus baccifera , Lat.] The 
leaves arc squamo.se, somewhat like those of the 
cypress. The katkins, or male flowers, are pro- 
duced at remote distances from the fruit on the 
same tree. The fruit is a berry, inclosing three 
hard seeds in each. The wood is of great use ill 
the Levant, is large timber, and may be thought 
the shittim-wood mentioned in the Scripture, of 
which many of the ornaments to the famous temple 
of Solomon were made. Miller . 

Bf/hiiy-bearing Orach. Sec Mulberry blight. 
Bert, Sax. beopr, is the same with our bright ; in 
the Latin, illustris and clams . So Ecbert, eternally 
famous , or bright ; Sigbnt, famous conquer our. And 
she Who was termed by the Germans Bertha , was 
by the Greeks called Etuloxia , as is observed by 
Igiitprandus. Of tlic same sort were these, 
Ph&drusy Epiphanius, Photius , Iximpridius , Ful- 
gent ins, 9 Illustris . Gibson J s Camden. 

Berth, n. s. [with sailors.] See Biiith. 

Be'iitram. 71. Sr [pyrdhmm, Lat.] A sort of herb, 
called also bastard pellitory. 

Be'uyl. n. s . [bayllus, Lat.] A kind of precious 

StOllCi 

May the billows roul ashore 

The beryl unfl the golden ore. Milton • 

The beryl of our lapidaries is on^a fine sort of cornelian 
of a more deep bright red, sometimes with a cast of yellow, 
and more transparent than the common cornelian. Woodward. 

To Besa'int.# v. a. [from be and saint."] To 
a saint of. 

As absurd, no doubt, is their canonizing, securing and 
besainting themselves in this life, upon every Blight prematura 
persuasion that they are in Christ. Haniwondls Serm. p. 6lX. 

Make antiquity 

A patron of block patches, ana deny •* 

Thatperukeiw unlawful, and besaint 
Old JeMfcl for fhewing tow riant. 

John Half* Poem*, P- 3* 
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‘To Bbsca'tter.# v.'a. [from be and setter.'] iV 
throw loosely over. ,, * 

Her goodly lockcs adownc her bncke 4 id flow 
Unto her waiste, with tfowres bacatlered.W? r 

Spenser , F. Q. iv. xi. 46. 

To Besco'rn,# v. a. [from be and scorft .] To mock 
at: to scorn, 

’ Then was he bcscorncd \ that onely should have been 
honouredin all things. Chaucer , Pars. Tale, ed. Urrv, p. 195. 

Tq BESclpftii. : )fc ■ i\ a. [from be and scratch ; one of 
jpur oldest verbs.] To tear with the nails, or with 
any filing pointed. 

Nor she nad nothing slow vbe 
for to bescrachin of hir face. 

And for to rent in many place 

Hir clothes. Chaucer, Row. of the Rose. 

For sore he swat, and, running through that same 
Thick forest, was bcscracht , and both his feet nigh lame. 

Spenser, F. Q. iii. v. 3. 

To Bescra'wl.* v. a . [from be and scrawl. See To 
Scrawl.] To scribble aover. < 

These wretched projectors of ours, that brgcrairf their 
pamphlets every day with new forms of government for our 
church. Milton, Reason of Church Gov. i. 1. 

To Bescre'en. v. a. [from sqpr/i.] To cover with a 
screen ; to shelter ; to conceal. 

Whatman art thou, that thus bcscrccn'd in night, 

So stummbst on my counsel ! Shakspcarr. 

To BEscri'wble.^ 7’. a. [from be and scribble . Sec 
To Scribble.] To write on. 

That power the undisccrning canonist hath improperly 
usurped m his court-lcct, and bcscribhhd with a thousand 
trifling impertinences. Milton , Docl. and JJis. oj Divorce , ii. 12. 

To Bescu'mber.* r. a. [from cumber.'] To load 
with something useless or impertinent. 

Did Block bcscumbcr 

Statutes’ white suit, wi* the parchment larc there ? 

Ji. Jo ns on. Staple of Fries. 

Mortimer’s numbers 

[The pedant] with much Esculinc filth* besrumbers. 

MarsLoiis Satires, iii. 9. 

To BESE'Ii.# 7*. 7 i. part, brscen. [Sax. bej eon.] To 
look ; to mind. One of our oldest verbs. 

1 have sinned bitrayinge rightful blood . And they saiden, 
What to us? Riscc thee, [in our established version, Ste 
thou to that.] Wichjfc, S. A/att. xxvii. 

To BESE'ECII. v. a. pret. I besought, I have 
besought . [from pecan. Sax. vcrsoelen, Dutch.]* 

X. To intreat; to supplicate ; to implore : sometimes 
before a person. 1 

I beseech you. Sir, pardon me; it is only a letter from my 
brother, that 1 have not all over-read. Shakspcarr. 

I fyesccch thee for my son Oncsimus,. whom I have begotten 
ill mf bonds. Philemon , 10. 

1, in the anguish of my heart, beseech you 
To cpiit the dreadful purpose of your soul. - . Addison. 

2. To beg; to ask : before a thing. 

But Eve fell humble, and brsougfil 
Uis peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. Milton , P. L. 

Before I come to them, I beseech your patience, whilst I 
speak something to ourselves here present. Spratt . 

Bese'ech.^ n. s. [from the verb.] Request. 

Good madam, hear the suit that Edith urges 
With such submit beseeches . Ifeautn . and FI. Bloody Brother. 

•Bese'kcher.^ n. s. [from beseech. 3 The person 

■ who makes request or supplication. . 

Let no unkind, no lair bcscccherg kill, Sktikgueare, Sonn. 135. 

Thou art the God, have pity on thy hum WbeseMers. 

Wh. Duty of Mm, Pr.for the Peace tfih* Church'. 
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Tfr Bese'ek.# t>. a. [Sax. pecan. See To Seek.] 
To request; to beseech. The old and genuine 
word for beseech ; . 

We beseke you oftmercie and socour : 

...Have mercie ou out woe and our distress©. 

- ' Chaucer, Knight's Vide. 

Recounting which, how would he sob and shriek i 
And to be young again of Jove bcscck . '■» 

Sackvillc's Induct. Alirour for Magistrates. 
He, arriving with the fall of day, 

Drew to the gate, and there with prayers meeke 
And myld entreaty lodging did for her bcscckc. 

Spenser, F. Q. vi. iii. 37. 

To liESE'EM. v. a. [bqzimcn, Dutch.] To become ; 
to be fit ; to be decent for. 

What form of spelch, or behaviour, bcscemcih us in our 
prayers to Almighty God ? Hooker. 

u This oversight 

Beseems thee not, in whom such virtues spring. Fairfax. 
Verona’s pneient citizens 

Cast by dit*ir brave beseeming ornaments. Shakspcarr. 

What thoughts lie had, beseems not me to say; 

Though some surmize he went to fast and pray. Drydcu . 

Bese'eming.# 71. 5. [from beseem.] Comeliness. 

Barret. 

Bese'emly.# adj. [from beseem.] Fit; becoming; 
decent. * 

See to their seats they hyc with meny pice, 

And in bcsccmly order sitten there. Shensi one , Schoolmistress * 

Bese'en^ par tic ip. [from besee, Skinner. This word 
I have found onlv in Spenser, I)r. Johnson says. 
But see Besee. In onr older writers, this parti- 
ciple is beseij ; as “ evil bescy ill bescen ; " richly 
besty” of a rich appearance. V. Tyrwhitt, Gloss. 
Chauc. Spenser uses it more than once.] Adapted ; 
adjusted ; becoming. 

Then her they crowne their goddes.se and their queene. 

And dcckc with flowers thy altars well besccnc. 

Spenser, Hymn in lion, of Love. 
Forth came that ancient lord and aged queen, 

Armed in antique robes down to the ground, 

And sail habiliments, right well bescen. Spenser# F. Q m 

To Besf/t.*|* 7 *. a. pret. I beset ; I have beset. '^Goth. 
bisatjan , Mar. xii. 1. Sax. bej tecan, bepoefc.] 

1 . To besiege ; to hem in ; to inclose ; as with a siege. 

Follow' him that’s fled ; 

The thicket is beset , he cannot ’scape. Shakspeare. 

Now, Caesar, let thy troops beset our gates, 

And bar each avenue 

Cato shall open to himself a passage. Addison . 

T know thou look’&t on me, as on a wretch 
Reset witli ills and cover’d with misfortunes. Addison. 

2. To waylay ; to surround. 

Draw forth thy weapon, we’re beset with thieves; 

Rescue thy mistress. Shakspeare. 

The only righteous in a world perverse, 

And therefore hated, therefore so beset 

With foes, for daring single to be just. ^ Milton, 

e* True fortitude I take to he the quiet possession of a mail’* 
self, and an undisturbed doing his duty, whatever evil besets, or 
danger lies in his way. Locke. 

3. To embarrass; to perplex; to entangle without 
any means of escape. 

Now, daughter Sylvia, you are hard beset. Shakspeare. 
Thus Adam, sore beset, reply’d. . yAilton. 

Sure, or I read her visage much amiss, 

Or grief besets lier hard. Rowe. 

k) Wo be in this world beset with sundry uneasinesses, distracted 
with {Mercnt desires. Locke. 

4. Tojftll upon ; to harass. Not used, v 

Butthcy him spying, both with greedy force - 
At once upon weran, and him beset 

With strokes of mortal steel. & Spenser, F. Q. 
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To BfjShi'ne.^ w, «. [from be and shitieJ] To sbinc* 
./ upojb * An unusual word. ' a 

He had a wyf, •. 

That he Jovid as hertlich as his qyti Ivf ; 

[8l»e] was as fair a c reature as snii might beshine. 

Hist, of Bevy a, X) rrfs Ch. p. 

To BfiSTiRE'w.-f~ v. a . The original of this word is 
sorftewhat obscure ; as it evidently implies to Wish 
ill 5 some derive it from bcschrycn, Germ, to enchant. 
Topsel, in Ins Book of .Animal s 9 deduces it from the 
s/treto mouse , ah animal, says he, so poisonous, that 
its bite is a severe curse. A shrexso likewise signifies 
a scolding woman ; but its .origin is not known. 
This is Dr. Johnson’s account of the etymology. 
But spo Shrew. Bcshrcxv is probably from the 
Srtk. jprb bepypepian, part ic ip . bepyppbe, ensnared : 
the verb properly meaning to take by stratagem or 
stiqre. Mr. Tookc thinks beshrex v to be the im- 
perative of this verb, bcjyjiepe, and to* mean, be 
ikon vexed) Div. of hurley, vol. ii. p. 210. To this 4 
T cannot accede. — 46 That they might take Jesus 
by sub! Hi if” S. Matt. xxvi. q. is in the Sax. nub 
picnc hejyppan. Be thou taken in \ome s?imc is, 
llierefore, an explanation of belter authority than 
Mr. Tooko's unsupported assertion ; and is more- 
over illustrated, I think, by a passage in Gower, 
where bes/nexved seems to mean full of suhfil/y, and 
is a just picture of hypocrisy. 

Thi'» double; hypocrite, 

Wiib his devout nppuuocie, 

A \y \ -r set upon his fare, 

Whereof, toward the worldcs ••rare, * 

He secnulh to he right well the* ed; 

And yet his hfcrte is all beshreiecd, . (lower, (off. /hr. I). 1. 

r. To wish a curse to. 


Nav, quoth the coqK : hut I brshrew us both. 

If I believe a saint upon his oath. Drydcn , , Fables. 

2. To happen ill to. 

Me dircw thee, cousin, whic h did'st lead me forth 
Of that »weet wav I was in to despair. Shakspeare. 

Now much heshrew my manner*, and my pride, 

If Ilcrmia meant to say Lysunder lied. Shakspeare. 

To Beshu't.# v, a, [from be and shut,'] To shut up. 
Obsolete. 


They have my joic fully let, 

Sitfe' Bialiu'oil they have beshet 

Fro me in prison wickedly. Chancer , lion, R. 44 88. 

Ikst'ors. | prrJ ’" t frora bc arul si(,e *] • 

1. At the side of another ; near. 


Beside the hearse; a fruitful pal in tree grows. 

Ennobled since by this great funeral. Fairfax. 

He caused me to sit clown beside him. Bacon. 

At his right hand. Victory 

Sat eagl c-wi ng’ d^ best de him hung his bow. Milton , F. L. 

Fair Lnvinia fled the fire N 

Before the gods, and stood beside her sire. Drydcn. 

Fair is the kingcup that in meadow blows ; 

Fair is die daisy that beside her grows. fyffy, Pastorals . 

Now under hanging mountains, 

Beside the falls of fountains, 
heard, unknown, 

makes his moan. Pope , Ode, St, Cecilia, 


2. Over and above. 

Doubtless, in man there is a nature found, f 

Beside the senses, and above them far. ^ J, Davies. 

It* Jbrutes, besides the exercise of sensitive perefeption and 
imagfaiation, there are lodged instincts antecedent to their 
imaginative faculty. < ’* * Hal## 

We may be 'tore there were great numbers of wise and 
VOL. I. 


learned i$en fc feide^those whose names sure in the Christian 
* records, vrad took care to examine our fcaviour**; history, 
a Addison pn ttte Christian Religion. 

Precepts qf nUftaality, besides the natural corruption of our 
tempers, areinfetractcd from ideaa%f sense. . 

Addisim on Virg. Gear, 

3. Not According to, though not contrary; as we say, 
some things are beside nature, some are contrary to 

' nature. 

The Sloicks' did hold a necessary connexion of causes; but 
they believed, that God doth act p reefer <§■ c gftfljjlfc w aturuyu, be- 
sides and against nature. tip. RramhaW^mmt Hobbes. 

m To say a thing is a chance, as it relates to second causes, 
signifies no more, than that there arc some events* Beside the 
knowledge, purpose, expectation, and power of second causes. 

South. 

Providence often disposes of things by a method beside, and 
above the? discoveries of man’s reason. South . 

It is In side my present business to enlarge upon this specula- 
tiou. * Locke. 

4. Out of; in a state of deviating from. 

You are too wilful blame. 

And, since your coming here, have done ^ 

Enough to put him quite bendr his patience. Shakspeare. 
Or vagabonds vve say. 

That they are ne’er beside their way. Hudibras. 

These may serve as landmarks, to shew what lies in the direct 
way of troth, or is quite besides it. - . ’ Locke. 

5. Before a reciprocal pronoun, out of ; as beside him- 
self; out of the ortler of rational beings ; out of his 
wits. 


They be carried besides themselves, to whom the dignity of 
ptiblieft prater doth not discover somewhat more fitness in men 
of gravity, than in children. Hooker. 

Only he patient, till we have appeas’d 
The multitude, beside tfiemselct s with fear. Shakspeare. 

Fchtiis slid with a loud voice, Paul, thou art be ide thyself: 
much learning doth make thee mad. Acts, xxvi. *4. 

Beside."}-? , 

„ f - utv. 

Besides, y 

1. More than that; over and above. 


If C’assio do remain, 

He hath n daily beauty in bis file, 

That makes me uglf ; and, besides, the Moor 

May unfold me to him ; there stand I in peril. Shakspeare. 

Besides, you know not, while you here attend, 

TIP unworthy fate of your unhappy friend. Dry den. 

That man that doth not know those tilings, which arc of 
necessity for him to know, is but an ignorant man, whatever 
lie may know besides. TMtson. 

Some wonder, that the Turk never attacks this treasury. 
But, besides that he has attempted it formerly with no success, 
it is certain the Venetians keep too watchful an eye. Addhon. 
2. Hot in this number ; out of this class ; not included 
here. 


The men said unto Lot, Hast thou here any besides? 

(ieiieas, \i\. jz. 

Outlaws and robbers, who break with all the world .VW, 
must keep faith among themselves 

All that wc feel of it, begins and ends 
In the small circle of our foes or triends ; 

To all beside as much an empty shade. 

An Eugene living, as a Ca*sar dead. 

And dead, as living, *tis our author’s pride 
Still to charm those who charm theVorld beside. 

3. Except. 

We would have omniscience ami all parts of divinity besides 
the holiness ; yet alas, those without these would provg&fcut 
fatal acquests. Decay if Christian Piety , ^349. 

Besi'dery. n. s* A species of pear. 

To BESI'EGE. r. a. [from siege.'] To beleaguer ;^to 
lay siege to; to beset with armed forces ; 'to., endea- 
vour 40 win a town or fortress, by surrounding it 
with'an and forcing tho defendants, either by 
vioUpce or famine, to give admission. 

3 * . 


Jjoeke. 


Pope . 
Pope. 
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And lie shall besiege thee in all thy gates, until £hy high and . 
fenced walls come down. , Deuteronomy , xxviii. 5a. 

The queen, with all the northern earls and lords. 

Intend here to besiege you in your castle# Shakspeare . 

J3esi'eger. n. s. [Trom ops/Fg*.] One employed in a 
siege. 

There is hardly a town taken, in the common forms, where 
the besiegers have not the worse of the bargain. Swift, 

T^Besi't.# v. a. [from be and sit. See To Sit.] 
Tp suit; ^become. Not now in use; and igno- 
rantly concerted into befit by some editors of Spen- 
ser, r *who supposed the author not to know the 
language of his own and former tjmes. Chaucer 
- and Gower repeatedly use sit in this sense of be- 
come. 

Me ill besits , that in derdoing arms 
And honour’s suit my vowed dfcys do spend. 

Unto thy bounteous Imytesaud pleasing charmes. 

With which Iveuke men thou witchcst, to attend. 

Spenser, F. Q. ii. vii- ic. 

And that which is for ladies most besiiting , 

To stint all strife, and foster friendly peace, 

Was from those dames so farre and so unfitting, 

As that, instead of praying them surcease. 

They did much more their cruelty encrease. Ibid, iv, ii. 19. 

To Besla've.# v. a. [from be and slave. J To subju- 
gate ; to make n slave of. 

He that .hath once fixed his heart upon the face of an harlot, 
and hath hes fared himself to u bewitching beauty , casts off at 
onee ajtl fear of God, respect to laws, shame of the world, regard 
of his estate, care of wife, children, friends, reputation, patri- 
mony, body, soul. Bp. Halt, I Turks, ii. 116. 

Whom sad diseases have beslared to drugs and diets. 

* Quarles, Judgement ami Mercy. 

It [covetousness] blinds justice, poisons charity, strangles 
conscience, beslavcs the affections, betrays friendship, breaks 
all relations. Ibid. 

To Besli'me.# v. a. [from be and slime.] To soil; 
to dawb. 

Our fry of writers may best i me his fame, 

Ami give his action that adulterate tiamc. 

B.johsou, Poetaster, Pro!. 

To Bksi.u'ijtier. v. a. [from slubber.] To dawb; to 
smear. 

He persuaded us to tickle? our noses with spcargrass, and 
make them bleed ; and then beslobber our garments with it, 
and swear it was the blood of true men. S/takspcure. 

To B ESME'A R.'f'' v. a. [from smear . See To Smear.] 

1. To bedawb; to overspread with something that 
sticks on. 

He lay as in a dream of deep delight, 

^Besmear'd with precious balm, whose virtuous might 

Did heal his wounds. Spenser, F. < 2 . 

That face of his I do remember well ; 

Yet when I saw it last, it was besmear'd 

As black as Vulcan. Shakspcarc . 

First Moloch J horrid king ! besmear'd with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parents* tears. Milton, P. L. 

Her fainting hand let fall the sword, besmear'd 
With blood. Denham. 

Hopgushing blood th£ pavement all bcsmear'S. Dryden. 

2 . To soil; to foul. 

My honour would not let ingratitude 
$0 much besmear it. Shakspeare. 

' Then should a great deal of good paper escape the misery of 
being besmeared by his pen. 

Bp. Hall, Honour of the Married Clergy , ii. 14. 

are a. 7i. s. [from besmear.'] He which soils 
or besmears any thing. y, Sherwood . 

To Besmi'rch/4"* v. a. [from be and smirch. See To 
Smirch.] To sojj ; to discolour. Not in life. 
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Perhaps he loves you now, . 

And now no 901I of cautel doth besmirch 

The virtue of his will. ^Shakspeare. 

Our gayness, and our gilt are all besmirch d „ 

With rhiny marching in the painful field. Shakspeare. 

To Besmo'kf.. v. n. [from smoke.] 
f.^To foul with smoke. 

2. To harden or dry in smoke. 

To Besmu't.^ v. a. [60th. bismait , he anointed, 
S. John, ix. 11. Sax. bejmycan. Formerly written 
besmotre , from the Dutch besmodderen.] To soil or 
blacken with smoke or soot. 

Of fustian hewered a gipon, 

All vbesnurtred with his haberjeon. Chaucer , Canterb . T. Prol. 
To Besno'w.# v. a. [Sax. bejrupeb, from pmpan, to 
snow.] To scatter in abundance like snow; to 
whiten as snow. 

The presents everyday ben newed. 

He was with giftes al bvsnewed. 

The peop(<; was of him so glad. Gower , Con. Am b.6. 

Another snail 

I m pearl thy teeth, a third thy white and small 
Hand shall besnow . — Carew, Poems, p. 95 . 

Besnit'ffed.# ad j. [from snuff.] Smeared with 
snuff. 

Unwash \l her hands, and much hcsnnff'd her face. 

Voting, Satire 6. 

Be'som. 71. s. [bepm, bepma, Sax.] An instrument 
to sweep with. 

Bacon commended an old man that sold besoms : a proud 
young fellow came to him for a besom upon trust ; the old man 
said. Borrow of thy hack and belly, they will never ask thee 
again ; 1 shall dun thee ever}' day. Bacon. 

I will sweep it with the besom of destruction, saith the Lord 
of ho-^s. Isaiah , xiv. % 2. 

To BESO'RT. v. a. [from sort.] To suit; to fit; to 
become. 

.Such men as may besort your age. 

And know themselves and you. Shakspeare, K . Lear. 

Beso'rt. 71. s. [from the verb.] Company ; attend- 
ance; train. 

I crave fit disposition for my wife. 

With such accommodation and besort, 

As levels with her breeding. Shakspeare, Othello. 

To BES'OT. v. a. [from 50/.] 

1. To infatuate; to stupify; to dull; to take away 
the senses. 

Swinish gluttony 

NeYr looks to heav’n amidst his gorgeous feast. 

But, with besotted base ingratitude. 

Crams and blasphemes his feeder. Milton , Comus. 

Or fools Ocsottcd with their crimes, 

That know not how to shift betimes. Iludibras. 

He is besotted, and has lost his reason ; and what then can 
there be for religion to tuke hold of him by ? South. 

2. To make to doat, with on. Not much used. 

Paris, you speak 

Like one besotted on your sweet delights. w Shakspeare. 

. Trust not thy beauty ; but restore the j Size, 

Which he, besotted on that face and eyes. 

Would rend from us. Dryden. 

Beso'ttedly.^ adv. [from besotted.] In a foolish, 
besotted manner. 

After ten or twelve years’ prosperous war and contestation 
with tyranny, basely andf besot ted In to run their necks again 
into the yoke which they have broken. - ™ 

Milton, Ready Way to establish a Free Commonwealth. 

B^so'ttedness.# n. s. [from besotted.] Stupidity; 
infatuation. 

God, when men sin outrageously and will not be ftdmtibished, 
gives over chastising them, perhaps by pestilence, fire, swbrJ, 
or famine, which may all turn to tlicir good; and takes up his 
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severest punishments, hardness, besottedness of heart, and kio- 
latiy, to their perdition. Milton, of True Retigton, fyc. ad fin. 

Beso'itgi^t.-^ [part, passive of beseech, and of bescck; 
which see.] * 

Hasten to appease 

The incensed Father, and the incensed Son, ^ 

While pardon may be found, in time besought. Milton. 

To BVspa'ngle. v. a . [from spangle .] To adorn with 
spangles; to besprinkle with something shining. 

Not Berenice’^ locks first rose so bright. 

The heav’ns bespangling with dishevell'd light. Pope. 

To Bespa'ttek.'I'' v . a. [from spat ter. 2 

1. To soil by throwing filth ; to spot or sprinkle with 

dirt or water, * . 

Those who will not take vice into their bosoms, shall yet 
have it bespatter their faces. Government of the {Tongue. 

His weapons arc the same which women and children use ; 
a pin to scratch, and a squirt to bespatter . # Swift. 

2. To asperse with reproach. 

Fair Britain, in the monarch blest, * 

Whom never faction could bespatter. . Swift. 

If the calumniator bespatters and belyes me, I will endeavour 
to convince him by iny life and manners, but not by being like 
. himself. South , Sermons , viii. 198. 

To Bespa'wi,.^ v. a. [from spend.] TV) dawb with 
spittle. 

This remonstrant wofild invest himself conditionally with all 
the rheum of the town, that lie might have sufficient to bespaul 
his brethren. Milton , Animadv. Rem. Ihfcucc. 

To BESPE'AK. v. a. bespoke , or bespake ; I have 
bespoke , or bespoken . [from speak.] 

1 . To order, or entreat any tiling beforehand, or 
against a future time. 

If you will marry, make your loves to 111c ; # 

My lady is bespoke. Shakspgare. 

Here is the cap ) our worship did bespeak . Shakspearc. 

When Baboon came to Strutt’s estate, his tradesman waited 
upon him to bespeak his custom. Arbuthnot. 

A heavy writer was to he encouraged, and accordingly many 
thousand copies were bespoke. Swift 

2. To make; way by a previous apology. 

My preface looks as if I were afraid of my reader, by so te- 
dious a bespeaking of him. Drydcn. 

3. To forebode; to tell something before hand. 

They started fears, bespoke dangers, and formed ominous 
prognosticks, in order to scare the allies. Swift. 

4. To speak to; to address. This sense is chiefly 
poetical. 

With hearty words her knight she gan to chear, 

And, in her modest manner, thus bespake , 

Dear knight. Spenser , F. Q. 

At length with indignation thus he broke % 

His awful silence, and the powers bespoke. Drydcn. 

Then staring on her with a ghastly look. 

And hollow voice, he thus the queen bespoke . Dry den. 

5. To betoken ; to shew. 

When the abbot of St. Martin was born, he had so little of 
the figure of a man, that \t bespoke him rather a monster. Locke. 

t has dispatched me hence, 

apeak a mind composed. Addison. 

Bespe'aker. n. s. [from bespeak.] He that bespeaks 
any thing. 

They mean not with love to the bespeaker of the work, but 
delight in the work itself. Wolton. 

To Bespe'cklf..'J~ v. a. [Iron*, speckle."] To mark 
$th speckles, or spots. 

{They] in a flaring tire bespccklcd her with all the gaudy al- 
lurements of a whore, Milton , of Ref. in England , B. 1. 

To Bespat.# v. a. [from be and spet. SeeyTo SpeV. 
Thu is die old word, which continued in use till 
Milton's time, who uses it for spit in his mask of 
Comus.] To dawb with spittle. 
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* Then wg) his visage, that oughtrlo be desired to be seen ol 
all mankind,>ilain8ly bespet. , * Chaucer, Patton's Talc. 

To bespet one all over. Barret, Alvearie. 

* .The Aragon womb 

Of Stygian darkness spots her thicwlt gloom. .. 

^ Milton, Com. v. I32. 

To Bespe'w.^ v. a . [from sjpm] To dawb with spew > 
or vomit. Ba?rct and Minsheu. 

To Bespi'ce# v. a. [from spice.] To season fith 
spices. 

Thou might’ $t bcspicc a cup ~ 

To give mine enemy a lasting wink. Shakspdnre. 

To Besp'it.^ v. a . I bespat , or bespit ; I liaVe bespit , 
or bespitten. •from spit.’] To dawb with spittle. 

He schal l>c bitrayed to hethen men; and he schal be scorned, 
and scourged, and bispat . Wicliffc, S. Luke, xviii. 

Bespo'kj:. irreg. particip. from bespeak ; which see. 

To Bespo't.^ v. a. [from spot.] To mark with 
spots. & 

If this be to labour; to invent scurrilous libels, and with the 
dregs of wit and their liquoiw to bespot their apparel and tem- 
perate neighbours ; — then these arc never idle. 

Bp. Rainbow , Serm. at S. Paul's. 

Mildew rests on the wheat, bespotting the stalks with a dif- 
ferent colour front the natural. Mortimer. 

To Bespre'ad. v. a. preter. bespread ; part. pass. 
bespread, [from spread.] To spread over; to cover 
over. 

His nuptial bed. 

With curious needles wrought, and painted flowers bespread. 

Dry den. 

The globe is equally bespread; so that no place wants proper 
inhabitants. Durham. 

Bespre'nt.# part, of the Sax. bejppenjan; Dutch 
besprenghen. Besprinkled. Formerly written be- 
sprengijcl, and noticed by Coles in his Diet. 1677. 

My head besprent with hoary frost I find. Spenser . 

The water-nymphs not fiirre, Lin-Teged that frequent. 

With brows besmear’d with ooze, their locks with dew besprent. 

Drayton, Po/yo/b. S. 9. 

The savoury herb 

Of knot-grass dew besprent. Milton , Comus, ver. 542. 

To BESPRrNKLE.'f"' v. a. Dutch besprenkelcn.] 
To sprinkle over ; to scatter over. 

Herodotus imitating the father poet, whose life he had writ- 
ten, hath besprinkled his work with many fabulosities. Brown. 

A purple flood 

Flows from the trunk, that welters in the blood : 

The bed besprinkles , and bedews the ground. Dryden. 

BesprFnkler.# n. s. [from besprinkle.] He that 
sprinkles any thing. S/urxvood. 

To Besp^rt, or Bespurt.# v. a. [from be and 
spirt, which see.] To throw out scattering! v. 

It will be nothing disagreeing from Christian meekness, to 
handle such a one in a rougher accent, and to semi home hi" 
haughtiness well bespur/ed with his own holy-water. 

Milton, Animadv. Rem. Defence. 

To Bespu'tteb. v. a. [from sputter.] To sputter 
over something; to dawb any thing by sputtering, 
or throwing out spittle upon it. ** 

BEST.-f- adj. the superlative from good. [Gotti, ba* 
tista ; bet, bcfccjui, berj t, beyfc, good , bctta\ besf^ 
Saxon.] 

1. Most good; that which has good qualities in the 
highest degree. 

And he wilt take your fields, even the bett of them, and give 
them to his servants. 1 Samvel, viii. 14. 

When the bat things are not possible, the best may be made 
of those that are. Hooker. 

When heiv best, he is little more than a man ; and when he 
is woSt, he is little better than a beast Shakspearr 

3 A 2 
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I think it a good argument to say/*hc infinitely wise God 
hath inside it '■> • add therefore it is best. But ft is too much 
confidence of our owi Wisdom, to say, I think it best, and 
therefore God hrfth madgit so. M 

An evil intention pertSfts the best actions, and inakefrlhem 
sin<. Addison. 


2. T hr best. The utmost power; the strongest en- 
deavour ; the most ; the highest perfection. 

ts I profess not talking : only this, 

Let each mutt do his best. Shakspeare. 

The duke^lsd his best to come down. Bacon. 

<He docs this to the best of his power. Locke . 

My friend, said lie, our sport is at the best. Addison. 

3. To make the best. To carry to its greatest perfec- 
tion ; ;t<> improve to the utmost. 

■J^et their he freedom to carry their commodities where they 
iruiy male l !u hist of them, except there he some special cause 
of caution. e f Baron. 

Ilis father left him an hundred drachmas; Alnaschar, in or- 
der 10 male the best of it, laid it out in glasses. Addison. 

We set sail, and made the best of our way, till we were 

forced, by contrary winds, into St. Remo. Addison. 

Best. adv. [from :«■//.] in the highest degree of *j 
goodness. 

He shall dwell in that place where he shall choose in one of 
thy gates, where it liketli him best. Deul. xxiii. 16. 

Best.^ is sometimes used in composition, Dr. John- 
son observes; but in the following and similar words 


it is arbitrary. 

My best-beloved , and approved friend. 

" Shakspeare , Tam. of the Shrew. 

These latter bestMtnist spun had some of them further in- 
structions, to draw off' the best friends and se rvants of Perkin, 
by making remonstrances to them, how weakly his enterpri/e 
and hopes were built. . . Bacon, Hen. VII. 

The best - < audition'd and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies. Shakspeare , Merck, of Venire. 

By this law of loving even our enemies, the Christian religion 
discovers itself to he the most generous and bcslnatured institu- 
tion that ever was in the world. Tit tut son. 

Which might have aw’d the best-resolved of men. 

Milton , S. A. v.847. 

His death (whose spirit lenfa fire 
Even to the dullest peasant in his camp,) 

Being bruited once, took fire and heat, away 
From the best-temper' d courage in his troops. 

Shakspeare , A. Uen. IV. P. II. 

To Bekta'in. v. a. [from stain.'] To mark with 

btnius ; to spot. % 

Wo will not line his thin bestained doke 
With our pure honours. Shakspeare. 

To Behte'ad.^ t’. <!• I bested; 1 have bested, .and 
, bestad. [from stead.] 

1. To profit. 

J Hence vain deluding joys, 

The brood of folly, without father bred. 


How little you bestead , 

Or fill the fixed mind with all vour toys. Milton, ll I ens. 

2 . To treat; to accommodate. Hus should rather be 
bested. 

They shall pass through it hardly bestead, and hungry. 

K t Isaiah, viii. ax. 


3. To dispose. 

What tile fowlc evil hath thee so bestad? 

Spenser, Shep. Cal. August. 

BESTIAL, adj. [from beast.] 

1. Belonging to a beast, or to the class of beasts. 

His wild disorder’d walk, his haggard eyes, 

’’ Did all the bestial citizens surprize. Dry den. 

2. Having the qualities of beasts ; brutal; below the 
dignity of reason or humanity ; carnal. 

1 hrfe lost the immortal part of myself, awH what remains 
j sleftitd* Shakspeare , Othello, 


Moreover, urge his hateful luxury, • 

And bestial appetite, in change of lust. Shakspeare < 

For those, the race of Israel oft forsook 
Their Jiving Strength, and unfrequented loft 
His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 
T,0 bestial gods. Milton, V. L, 

Tlie things promised arc not gross and carnal, such as may 
court and gratify the most bestial part of us. Decay <£ Piety . 

Bestia'eity.T n. s. [old Fr. bcslialite .] The qua- 
lity of beasts ; degeneracy from human nature. 

What can be a greater absurdity, than to* affirm bestiality to 
be the essence of humanity, and darkness the centre of light? 

Arbuthnot and Pope , Mart. Scribl. 

To Be'stjauze.* v. a. [from bestial.] To make 
like a beast. c 

In all the true pleasures which ever fell to my lot, they 
[reason and reflection] had a considerable share ; and where 
they are wanting, there is no such thing as pleasure oT any 
kind for me; anil Immunity is debased and brstiufiztd where it 
is otherwise. Phil. Letters on Physiognomy, (1751,) p. 87. 

I 3 i:sTfA / Li c v.'j' adv. [from* bestial .] Brutally ; in a 
manner below humanity. 

To Besti'cr.^ v. a. prctcr. I beshtcJc , I have bestuck. 
[from stick.] To stick over with any thing ; to mark 
any thing by infixing points or spots here and there. 

J ” Truth shall retire. 

Best nek with slanderous darts; and > works of faith 

Rarely lie found. Milton , P. L. 

I have gained a name best itch, or, as I may say, bedecked 
with the reproaches and reviles of this modest eonfuter. 

Milton, Apol. for Smcctymn. 

To Besti'nk.# r. n. part, bestunk. To stink. 

Shemood. 

7 b Bf.sti'r.^ r. a. [from stir.] 

1. To* put into vigorous action. It is seldom used 
otherwise than with the reciprocal pronoun. 

As when men wont to watch 
On duty, sleeping found by whom they dread, 

Rou/e and bestir themselves ere well awake. Milton , P. I . 

Bestirs her then, and from each tender stalk 
Whatever earth, all-bearing mother yields, 

She gathers. Milton, P. L 

But, as a dog that turns the spit, 

Bestirs himself, and plies his feet 
To climb the wheel, but all in vain, 

His own weight brings him down again. Hmlibrns. 

What ailcth them, that they must needs bestir themselves to 
get in air, to maintain the creature’s life ? Bay. 

2 . It is used by Shakspeare with a common word, Dr. 
Johnson says ; and so it is in Ben. Jonson, vgitli a 
word often vulgarly applied to it in modern tinier 

I am scarce in breath, my lord. — No marvel you have so 
bestirred xo'ir valour, you cowardly rascal ! Shakspeare, 

How should we bustle forward ? Give some counsel 
IIow to bestir our stumps i’ these cross ways. 

B. Jonson , Tale of a Tub. 

Be'stness.* n. s. [from best.] The most excellent 
state of a thing. 

Generally the bestness of a thing (that we may so call it) is 
best discerned by the necessary use. ^ 

1 Bp. Morton, Episcopacy Asserted , § 4. 

To Besto'rm.# v. 71. [from be and storm.] To rage ; 
to storm. 

All is sea besides, 

Sinks under us, beslorm, and then devours. 

Youiw, Kill'll. 4 . 

To BESTCyW.-f v.a. [Sax. bejtauidan, USytob, 
Dutch, bestedan.] 

j. To give ; to confer upon : commonly with upon. 
All men would willingly have yielded him praise; but his 
nature was such as to bestow it upon himself, before any could 
give it. Sidney. 

All the dedicate things of the house of the Lord, did they 
bestow upon Baalim. ** % Ckron. xxiv. 7. 
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2 . Sometimes with to. 

Sir Julius Osar, had, in his office, the disposition of the six 
clerks* places ; w hit'll he hdd bestowed to such persons as he 
thought fit. drendon . 

3. To give ns charity or bounty. 

Our Saviour doth plainly witness, that there should not be 
as much as a cup of cold water bestowed for his sake, without 
reward. 1 Hooker. 

And though he was unsatisfied in getting, 

Which was a sin ; yet in bestowing, madam. 

He was most prfncely. Shakspcarc . 

Spain to your gift alone hfcr Indies owes ; 

For What the pow'rful takes not, he bestows. Drydcn. 

You always exceed expectations : as if yours was not your 
own, but to bestow on wanting merit. Drydcn. 

4. To give in marriage. 

Good reverend father, make my jr&rson vours ; 

And tell me how yon would bestow } ourself Shdk spear e. 

I could have bestowed her upon a fine gcntlcfiian, who ex- 
tremely admired her. Tatter. 

5. To give as a present. , 

Tflire oil anil incense on the fire they throw, * 

And lat of 'victims which hi* friends bestow. Drydcn . 

6 . To apply. 

. The sea w as not the duke of Marlborough’s element ; other- 
wise the whole force of the war would infallibly have been be- 
stowed there. * Swift . 

7. To lay out upon. «> 

And thou shall bestow that money for whatsoever thy soul 
lust cth after, for oxen, sheep, or for wine. Dent. xiv. 16. 

o. 'To lay up; to stow; to place. • 

And when he came to the Tower, he took thrift from their 
hand, and bestowed them in the house. 2 Kings, v. 24. 

TJestc/hm,.# //. $. [from bestow.] Disposal. 

JJi:.xioVEn.'f* 7/. a*, [from bestow.] Giver; In* that 
confers any thing : disposer. * 

They all agree in making one supreme God; and that there 
are several beings that are to he worshipped under him ; some 
js the U±l wits of throne*, but subordinate to the Supreme. 

Slitting ft a t. 

Where benefits 
Arc ill conferr’d, as to unworthy men 
That turn them to bad u*es, the besfower 
For w.iiitmi' judgement how, mid on whom, to place them, 

Is t>r,iliy guilty. lletnnn. and Ft. (In. of Corinth. 

To liLKTHA'jJDlJi.^ v. a. To Bestride, which set*. 
Set.* also To Stkaddlk. 

Hestua'uoiit.^' particip . [Of this participle I have 
not found the verb ; by analog; we may derive it 
frQDi best r act ; perhaps it is corrupted from dis- 
traught. Such is Dr. Johnson’s remark, lie might 
have found the part, he sir act, however, in the old 
dictionaries of Minsheu and Sherwood^ in that of 
thfc former, with* the interpretation u < 1 / struct us 
metric” i. e. distracted; in that of the latter, “ be- 
stead or best taught, distract or distraught.” Our 
cider language exhibits also best raugh ted in the 
sense of distracted.] Distracted; mad; out of 
one’s senses ; out of one’s wits. * 

Bestrawghted heads relief hath found 
By musick’s pleasaunt swete de lighten. 

Paradise of Dainty Devises, (157ft,) No. 5 5. 

Ask Marian, the fat alewife, if she knew me not. What ! 

I am not bestraught . Shahs pea re 

iTHK'w.^ V. a . particip. pass, bestrewed, or 
eHrown. [Sax. bej-tpyjieb. See To Strew. J To 
sprinkle over. 

So thick bcslrown, » 

Abject and lost lay these, covering the flood. Milton, P. L 

To Bestiu'de.^ v. a. I best rid, l have best rid, or 
bestridden . [Sax. bejtifuban liojij’, to bestride an 
horse.] 


BET 


1. To stride over Any tiling; dtp have any thing be- 
tween one’s legs. \ a v ' 

Why, tnan, he doth bestride* the fltirrdW wAM 
• hike u colossus. ' ^ '* Shakspcarc. 

Make him bestride the ocean, oiWhiankmd 
Ask hi* consent to us£ the *ca and wind. ' Waller. 

2 . To step over. 

That I sec thee here. 

Thou noble thing ! more dances my rapt heart, 

Than when I first my wedded ini stress saw 

Bestride my threshold. Shakspcarc. 

3. It is often used in the consequential sense for to 
ride on. 


He bestrides the la/y pacing clouds, 

And sails upon the bosom of the air. 

That horse, that thou so often hast best rid: 

That horse, that I *0 carefully have dressM. 

Venetians do not more un^juthly ride, 

Thun did their lubber state mankind bestride. 

The bounding steed you pompously bestride, 

Shares witli his lord the pleasure and the pride. 

4. It is used sometimes of a mail standing over some- 
thing which he defends": the present mode of war 
has put this sense out of use. 
lie best rid 

An'o’erpress’d Roman, and i’ the consul’s view' 

Slew three opposers : Tarquin’s self be met. 

And struck him on his knee. Shakspcarc. 

If thou see me dow n* in the battle and bestride me, *0; ’tis a 
point of friendship. S/takspean . 

He doth hr.' (ride a bleeding hind, 

Gasping for life, under great Bolingbrokc. Shut s peace. 

To liESTu'i).-^ v. a. [from stud.'] To adorn with 
st mis, or shining proiuiiu'ii^s. 

Iler star -best added crown. 


Shuts peace. 
Shakspcarc. 
Dry deft. 
Pope. 


Drayton , Ep. of K. John to Matilda 
The unsought diamonds 
Would so emblaze the forehead of the deep, 

And so bestial with star*, that they below 

Would grow inur'd to light. Milton. (Mm its. 


To Beswj'ke.# r. a. [Sax. bcj-pican, to entice ; Ice- 
land. stiik/a. tone of our oldest verbs, repeatedly 
used by Gower; in the following passage well ap- 
plied to the Syrens.] To allure. 

In women’* voice they singe, 

With notes of so great hky nge. 

Of such measure, of *ucli nnisicko. 

Whereof the shipper they b< strike, 

I hat pa&eti by the coste* there. (lower. Coif. Am. R. 1. 


NKT.f 7t - *<• [pehbian, to wager; j?e«s, a wager, Sax. 
Worn which the etymologists derive bet. I should 
rather jmagine it to come from berati, to mend, 
encreaso, or fuller, as a bet eucreascs the original 
wager, Dr. Johnson says. What is meant hy a bet 
encrcasing the wager, I know not. The etymology 
might belong to hibun, to abide by, full as well as 
to betran ; and perhaps the Goth. I nit a, to strive 
against, may nut be disregarded.] A wager; 
something laid to be won upon certain conditions. 

The hoary fool, who many days, ‘ 4 

Has .struggl’d with continu’d sorrow. 

Renew* his hope, and blindly lays 
The despYutc bet upon to-morrow. Prior, 

Hi* pride was in piquette, 

Newmarket fame, and judgement at a bet. Pope* 

To Bkt. v. a. [from the noun.] IVwagcr ; to stake 
at a wager. 

He drew a good bow: ami dead? John of Gtfiiht loved 
him well, and betted much upon his head. Shakspeare. 

flies the court lor want of clothes, 

Cries out ’gainst cocking, since he cannot bet. B. Jons on. 
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The god, unhappily engag'd, * 
Complain’d, and sigh'd, aa<‘ 


. „ , sf *•-> , 

— and cry’d, and fretted, * . 

Lost every earthly thing k&betted. Prkr. 

Bet, Tlic old preterite of beat. 

He staid for a betterjpur, fill the hammer had wrought amf 
bet the party mote pliant. Bacon. 

To Beta'ke.^ v. a. [preter. I betook ; pari. pass, be- 
taken. [Sax. betffican.} 

1. To commit or entrust, or deliver. This is the 
meaning jgf the Sax. word, is so given in our old 
lexicography, and is what Spenser intends (as he 

- elsewhere repeatedly intends) in the following 

* .. passage, which Dr. Johnson has cited to illustrate 

his erroneous definition o i betake in the first instance, 
viz. to take or sqpc. The sense of delivery or com- 
Jmty is of the highest authority in our language. 
See Chaucer, Canterb. Tales, ver.3748. Wickliue, 
r & Matt. xxvi. “ Wliat wolcn ye give to me, and 
’ T schal bitake him to you ?” Sec also Barret’s Alv. 

I £?°- 

rhen to his liawlcs that writt he did betake. 

Which he disclosing read. Spenser, F. Q. i. \ii. % s . 

Give them the threefold charity, which thou once demandest 
of Peter, what time thou didst betake unto him the charge of 
thy sleep. Wh. Duty of Man, Ft. for the Fence of the Church . 

2. To have recourse to : with the reciprocal pronoun. 
The adverse party betaking it e/f fo such practice* as men 

embrace, when they behold things brought to desperate ex- 
tremities. lhokcr. 

Thou tyrant ! 

Do not repent these things; for they are heavier 
Than all thy woes can stir: therefore betake thee 
To nothing but despair. Shakspcare. 

The rest, in imitation, fo like arms 
Betook them, and the neighbouring hills up tore. Milton. 

3. To apply : with the reciprocal pronoun. 

With ease such fond chimeras we pursue, 

As fancy frames for fancy to subdue ; 

But when ourselves to action we betake. 

It shuns the mint, like gold that chy mists make. Dn/Jen . 

As my observations have been the light whereby Mm\e 
steered my course, so I betake myself to t^cm again, if 00 divard. 

4. To move; to remove. With the pronoun ; under- 
stood in Spenser. 

Then to her iron waggon she betakes, 

... And with her bears the foul weJMavourM witch. 

Spenser , F. Q. i. v. 28. 

P°ft s he withdrew; and, like a wood nymph iight, 

Oread or Drvad, or of Delia’s train, * t 

Betook her to the groves Xfilton, P. L. 

They both betook them several ways ; 

Both to destroy. ' Milton, />. L. 

y I observed to the windward of me a black cloud falling to 
the earth in long trails of rain, which made me betake myself 
* for shelter to a house. Tatter, Xo/ 2 i8 . 

^ Beta'ught.# pret. of betake y in the ?ense of commit 
■or entrust. [Sax. betachtc.] Obsolete. 

In Hope I wool comfortid be ; 

For Love when he betaught her me, 

Said that Hope, where so I go. 

Should aiebe relese to my wo. Chaucer , Bom. of the B. 4438. 

That is, when Love committed or gave her to me. 

' Spenser uses betafie in the same way, omitting to. 

Into those theevish dens he went. 

And thence did all the spoyles and threasurcs take, — 

™ Tg frk best he cliu his Love betake. F. <2. vi. xi. 5 1 . 

* Dial K ive 10 his Love. 

To > Bete'em. v, a. [from teem.] To bring forth ; to 
‘ bestow; to give. ” f 

So would I, said th’ cnchauntcr, glad and fain 
n^Tj^J 011 thw sword > > ou to defend 

Bttt that this weapon’s powre I well have kend, ■ 

To be contrary to the work that ye intend,; 

Spenser f F. Q. ii. viii. 19. 
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, Rain, which I could wejl 
Betccm theni'from the tempest of mine eyes. 

** v. Shakspcare, Hi fids. H. Dr. 

Be'tei,# v. s. Aft Indian shruk growing like 
^a vine, of great celebrity in the East; the leaf of 
which long luts been, and is to this day, highly 
prized by tne natives and others. The betel-nut is 
the produce of a different tree. See Betjle. 

Opium, coffee, the root of betel, tears of poppy, ami tabacco, 
condense the spirits. Sir T. Herbert's Travels, p. 312 

IbBETfirNK.-f* v. a. \ bethought; I have bethought. 
[Goth, bithagkatiy Sax. beSencan, beSoh&Jj To 
recal to reflection ; to bring back to consideration, 
or recollection. It is generally used with thg reci- 
procal pronoun, a yd of before the subject of taught. 

They were sooner in danger than they could almost bethink 
themselves if change. Sidney. 

I have bethought me of another fault. Shakspcare . 

I, better bethinking myself, and misliking his determination, 
gave hinr this order. ' r Butch. 

lie himself, h.'“- * 

Insatiable of glory, had lost all : 

Yet of another plea bethought him soon. Milton, T. B . 

The nets were laid, yet the birds could never bethink then - 
selves, till hamper’d, and past recovery. L* Estrange. 

Cherippus, then in time yourself bethink. 

And what your rags will yield by motion sink. Drydcn . 

A little consideration may allay bis heat, and make him be- 
think himself \ whether this attempt be worth the veuture. 

* Locke . 

To Beth/nk.^ v. n. To consider. 

Cease then, my tongue ! and lend unto my mynd 
Leave to bethinke how great that Beautie is, 

Whoae utmost parts so beautiful! I ljnd. 

Spenser , Hymn of Heavenly Beauty. 

BETHLEHEM, n.s. [See Bedlam.] An hospital 
for lunaticks. 

Be'thleiiemite. f n.s. [See Bedlamite.] Aluna- 
tick ; an inhabitant of a madhouse; also 011c of ail 
order of friars so called. 

Betho'ught. particip. [from bethink ; which see,] 

To Bethka'l. v.a. [from thrall.’] To enslave; to 
conquer; to bring into subjection. 

iVe let that wicked woman ’.scape away, 

For she it is that did my lord be/hraf. Spenser , F. Q , i. viii. 

To Beth u'm i\ v. a. [from thump.] To beat ; to lay 
blows upon : a ludicrous word. 

I was never so bc/humpt with words. 

Since first I call’d my brother's father dad. Shakspcare. 

To BETI'DE.* v. a. pret. It be tided y or betid ; part, 
pass, bet id , and be. tight, [from tab, Sax. See 
Tide.] # Dr. Johnson had not noticed the active 
verb, but hud given both the following definitions, 
with their examples, (excepting that which gives . 
betight, and was unknown to him,) as belonging to 
the verb neuter. 


1. To happen to; to befal; to bechance, whether 
/good or bad: with the person. 

Said he then to the palmer, reverend sire, 

What great misfortune hath betid this knight ? Spenser , F. Q. 

But say, if our deliverer up to heav’n 
Must re-asceml, what will betide the few, 

His faithful, left among the unfaithful herd, 

The enemies of truth ? MiltotuP. L. . 


2. Sometimes it has to. 

Neither know I. 

What is betid to Cloten ; but remam 
*■ Pcrplext in all. Shakspcare • 

Why wcarie we the gods with plaintes, 

As if some evill were to her betight ¥ 

v Spenser, Shep. Cal. Nov.v. 174# 

To Beti'de.'I' w, «, 
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t . To come to pass ; to fall out ; to happen : without 
the person. ‘ ^ 

She, when her turn was come her tale to tell, v 

Told of a strange'adventure that betided, * 

betwixt the fox and th’ ape by him misguided. -* ' r 

. A Spenser, M, Hubb . Tale. 

In winter’s tedious nights, sit by the fire 
With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales 
Of woful ages, long ago betid . Shakspcarc 

Let me hear from thee by letters, 

Of thy success in«Jove ; and what news else 
j Betidctk here in absence of thty friend. Shakspcarc . 

2. To'jbecomc; to.be the late : with of. 

If he were dead, what would betide of thee ? Shakspcarc. 

Beti'm/:. 1 adv. [from by aritl time ; that is, by the 

Beti'aIiss. 3 proper time.] » 

1. Seasonably ; early ; before it is late . 1 

Send succours, lords, and stop the rage be time. • Shakspcarc. 
To measure life, learn thou betimes, and know 
Toward solid good what leads the nearest way. Mi/ton, P. It. 

2. So&n ; before long time has passed. * 

Wliiles they are weak, betimes with thfcrn contend ; 

For when they once to perfect strength do grow. 

Strong \vars they make. Spenser, F. Q. 

He tires betimes , that spurs too fast betimes. Shakspcarc. 

There hi* some have an over early riucness'in their years, 
which fadeth betimes: these are first, such as ha\e brittle wits, 
the edge whereof is soon turned. • Bacon. 

Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth; that is, 
enter upon a religions course betimes. ' * ’ Tif/otson . 

Short is the date, alas ! of modern rhymes : * 

And *tis but just to let them live betimes. ’ Pope. 

3. Early in the day. 

He that drinks all night, and is hanged betimes in the morn- 
ing, may sleep the* sounder next day . Shakspcarc. 

They rose betimes in the morning, and offered sacrifice 

1 d/w.iv.y*. 

Bf/tlf.. 1 n. s* [Piper adulter inum.~] An Indian 

Be'tue. J plant, cal led water pepper. Diet . 

To IJeto'kkx. a. Tfrom token.] 

1. To signify; to mark; to represent. 

We know not wherefore churches should he the worse, if, at 
this time, when they are delivered into Cod’s own possession, 
ceremonies fit to betoken such intents, and to accompany such 
actions, be usual. Hooker. 

A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow, 

Conspicuous with three listed colours gay, 

Betokening peace from God. Milton , P. L. 

2. To forc&liew ; to presignity. 

The kindling a/ure, mid the mountain’s brow, 

Illum’d with fluid gold, his near approach 

Betoken glad. 'Thomson , Summer. 

Be'tony. n. s. [ bcioniea , Lat.] A plant, greatly 
esteemed as a vulnerary herb. Miller . 

Beto'ok. [hr eg. pret. from betake ; which see.] 

Beto'rn. 3 ^ part. adj. [from torn. See To Tear.] 
Violently separated. 

Could none in Britain land. 

Whose heart betorn,ont of his panting breast 

Witfe ’thine own hand, or work what death thou would’st, ' 

Suffice to make a sacrifice to* appease 

That deadly mind aod murderous thought in thee ? 

SavkviUtr , Trag. of Gorbodue . 

To BETo'ss.'f v- «• [from toss.’] 

1. To disturb; toagitute; to put into violent motion. 

, Wf&t said my man, when my betossed soul 

Dicrn$t attend him as we rode ? Shakspcarc . 

3. Literally, to toss into the air. 

The outcries of the miserable betossed squire w ere So many/ 
and so loud, as they arrived at last to his lord’s hearing. 

Shelton, Tr . of D. Quixote, i. iii. 3. 

To Betha'p.# v. a . [betrappen, Germ, epeppan, Sax.] 
To ensnare. Not now in use. 
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This clerke, thissubttirriy Gvido, ; * * 

And many an othir discevid barege f. v 

'W womeg, as it is known full wi&fcsg ■' . ^ f 
And othif mo, that coudui fulbweljtfecn%% 

* Be&hpped were, for aught tliUft thqptoud rcche. 

Ocdevc , Letter#)}' Cupidc,^er. ayi* 

To BETIt A'Y.-f- [Dr. Jolmson merely gives the 
Fr. irahir. But we must seek the etymology else- 
where. Goth, t vrahjaus to accuse; £Jax. beepojan, 
to acu.se, to ensnare ; Germ, bet ru gen,' trfegen, from 
l rug, deceit. Of similar application we epepgan, 
Sax. bet rap pen, Germ.] 

1. To give into the hands of enemies by treachery, or 

breach of trust*: with to before the person, otherwise 
into . ^ % 

Ifyc he come to betray me to mine Enemies, seeing th$jdb is 
no Wronein mine hands, the God of our fathers look thereon, 
and rebuke it. * 1 Chronicles, xii. 17. 

Jesus said unto them, The Son of man shall he betrayedkib 
the hands of men. St. Matthew , xvii. t%. 

For fear is nothing else but a betraying of the succours which 
reason oflcrcth. Wisdom, xvii. 12. 

He was not to be won, cither by promise or reward, to be- 
tray the city. K nolles. 

2. To discover that which has been entrusted to 
secrecy. 

3. To expose to evil by revealing something entrusted. 

How (would’sl thou] qgain betray me. 

Bearing my words and doings to the lords ! Milton, 8 . A. 

4. To make known something that were better con- 
cealed. 

Be swift to hear, but be cautious of your tongue, lest you 
betray your ignorance. Watts . 

5. To make liable to fall into something inconvenient. 

llis abilities created him great confidence; and this was like 
enough to betray him to great errours. King Charles. 

The bright gcnitii is ready to be so forward, as often betrays 
itself into gresit errours in judgement. Waits. 

6 . To shew ; to discover. 

Ire, envy, and despair, 

Which inarrM his borrow’d visage, and betray'd 

Him counterfeit, if any rye beheld. Milton , P . L. 

The Veian and theuubian tow’rs shall fall, 

Ami one promiscuous ruin cover all ; 

Xor, after length of years, a stone betray 

The place where once the very ruins lay. Addison on Italy. 

IJktra'yer. n.s. [Iron) betray .] He that betrays; a 

traitor. 

The y ise mail doth so say of fear, that it is a betrayer of the 

^ forces of reasonable understanding. Haul er. 

You east dow n your courage through fear, the betrayer of all 
succours which reason can aiiord. Sir J. Hay ward. 

'They are only a few betrayers of their country i they arc to 
purc hase cyin, perhaps, at half price, and vend it among 11s to 
the ruin of the public*. Swift, 

To Betiu'm. v. a . [from trim.] To dock; to dress; 
to grace ; to adorn ; to embellish ; to beaut ily ; to 
decorate*. 

Thv banks with pionedand t\\ illecl brims, 

Which spungy April at thy best bet rims. 

To make cold nymphs chaste crowns Shakspcnt’e.^ 

To BETROTH, v. a. [Worn troth; bet raven, Dutch’] 

1. To contract to any oue, in order to marriage 5%^ 

alliance: used either ol men or women. ^ 

He, in the first flower of my freshest age, 

Betrothed me unto the only heir ^ * 

Of a most mighty king, most rich and sage. SpehtcfJF. Q* , 
To her, my lord, v * „ 

Was I betrothed, ere 1 Hermia saw. * Shakspcare* # 

My soul’s publick promise she . 

Was sold then, and betroth'd to Victory. +t$jki'ley+ 

2. To lmve as affianced by promise of marriage. / . 

And what man is there that hath betrothed a wife, and hath 
not taken her ? let him go and return into his house. j)cut,xx. ?• 
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3. To nominate to a. bishopiiek/th order to consecra- 
tion. -:- 7 . ' - -* v' 4 

If :my per sort b$. afrnsrtdratqgl a bishop to that church, whefe- 
unto he was noHu'forc $£rotS*d, he shall not receive thgi habits 
of consecration, aa not being canonically promoted. 4ybff e ' 

Betiio'th$ient.# n. s. [from betroth*] The act of 
betrothing. 

Sometimes seeing out the speeches that pass between them, 
making as it were thereby the bet rothment ; other whiles declar- 
ing the mutual duties, one of them townrtls another, but 
specially that same great love, of the bridegroom to his spouse. 

Exposition of the Confides, (1585,) p. 5. 

To Bethi/st. - ^ r. a . [from trust.] To entrust ; to 
put jpt<» the power of another, in confidence of 

fixity- m 

,'j$o a' l*o is brtnnlen with the cure of our souls, should, be- 
sides oilier witnesses, he both present and active ii^und sit our 
do:. msfick cut.tracN i»f matrinfonv. Bp. Hull , fW.< tf Conte. 

' Bet* nst him w ith all the good, which our ow n capacity will 
*• .allow us, or Ids .uifTu-iemy encourage u > to hope fur, citlur in 
th ; s life, <t that to come. Greie. 

Whatsoever ym would bet rust to your memory, let it he dis- 
posed in ;l proper Method. lVa/fs m 


Bi:n\* <tch. [Sax. her. Tout bet, better.] The old 
English word for better . 

Bet is to die 11 than have indigence. 

('fiance/', Man of Lnwcs Ttilc. 

Theft;.! .per duties, that I wont tli,-\ he 
To feede vouth’» fancy and the flocking iV\, 

DcTightcu nmch ; what I the hett thereby ? Spenser, Shep.Cnf . 

BE'TTEIi. itdj. Th(' comparative of good, [bet, good, 
betepn, belter, Sax.J Having good qualities in a 
greater degree than something else. Sec Goon. 

Lie has a horse better than the Neapolitan’s; a better bad 
habit of frowning than the Count Palatine. 

Shat speare. Merchant of Venue. 

I have seen better faces in iny time, 

Than stand on anv shoulders that ] see 

& •fore me at this instant. Shnfcspeare, K. Lear. 

. Having a desire to depart, and be with Christ; which is far 
b( iter. Eh ihppian*, i . 2}. 

The Bk'ttki:. 

1. The superiority; tlic advantage: with the particle 
g/ 1 before him, or that, over which the advantage i.s 
gained. 

The Corinthians that morning, as the days before, had the 
bi+th r. Sidney. 

’The v ov age of Drake and Hawkins was unfortunate ; yet, 
in such sort, sis doth not break our prescription, u have had 
the better of \\\v Spaniards. JiacaH. 

Dion) dns, hi, countryman, in an epistle to Pompcy, after an 
express comparison, affords him the belter of Thucj dales. 

*■ Brown , Vuig. Ermttrs. 

You think fit 


' To get the better of me, and you shall ; 

Since yon will lane it so — f will be yours. Southerne. 

, The* gentleman had always so much the better of the satyrist, 
that the persons touched dief not know w here fo fix their resent- 
ineot. Prior. 

2. Improvement; oh, for the better , so as to improve it. 

1 Jfl have altered him any where for the better , I mu.»t at the 
seme time acknowledge, that I could have done nothing with- 
’ nut him. 1 JJryden. 

a dv. [comparative of well.] 

1. Well, in a greater degree. 

V Then was it better with me than now. Hosca , ii. 7. 

Better a mcchiiniek rule were stretched or broken, than a 
grcj t beauty w ere omitted. Thytlcn. 

The belter to understand the extent of our knowledge, 011c 
iking is to he observed. Locke. 1 

\ m, that would know the idea of infinity, cannot do better , 
than by considering to what infinity is attributed., / Locke. 

2. More; in groatvr degree or quantity ; “It is true 
*jid better irac> ixro wtius rst” Vulg. Hormauni, 
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> 1530* sign, Q. iiii. often used in familiar discourse; 
as, Ifrave better tlum ten pounds for it; it is better 
Bum naif past twelve o’clock. 

Thfe pear In of price whiclrEnglishmen have sought 
' &o farre ahrude, and cost them there so dearc, 
ts now found out within our country here. 

And better cheap amongst us may he bought. 

Ha unique to l lofty band. The Frenche IMtellon , (1581,) p. 7. 

To tc ach us this lesson at the dearest rate, if we will not 
learn it better cheap. Ahp. Saner oft, Serin, p. 130. 

To Bf/ttkr.^ v. a . [Sax. ^eqtian.] 
t. To improve ; to meliorate. 

The cause of his taking upon him oiir nature, was to better 
thq quality, and to advance the condition thereof. Hooker . 

He is furnished with my opinion, which is his 

ov. 11 learning, ^ * Shikspcarc. 

* Heir to all his lands and goods. 

Which 1 lyive better'd, rather than decreased. Shnfcspeare . 

Hut Jonallum, to whom both hearts were known, 

With wcll-tmfd zeal, and with an artful care, .*> 

Restor’d^ and better d '.0011, the nice affair. Cowley. 

The church of England, the purest and best rcformed-dhurch 
in the world ; so well reformed, that it will be found easier to 
alter than better its constitution. South. 

The Homans took pains to hew out a passage for these lakes 
to discharge themselves, for the bettering of the air. Addison . 

2 . To surpass ; to exceed. 

Tin* work: of nature do alvays $iin ut that which cannot he. 
belt end. Hooker. 


He hath borne himself beyond the promise of his age; he 
hath, indeed, better bettered expectation, than you must expert 
of me to- tell you. Shakspearc. 

What j on do 

Still betters what is done; when you speak sweet. 

I’d have you do it ever. Shah speare. 

3. Toadv mice ; to support. 

T110 king thought his honour would suffer, during a treaty, to 
better a party. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

Bk'tter. 11. s. [from the adjective.'] Superiour; 0110 
to whom precedence is to be given. 

Their betters would lie hardly found, if they did not live 
among men, but iu a wilderness by themselves. Hooker. 

The courtesy of nations allows you my belter, in that you 
are the first-born. Shahs peace. 

That ye thus hospitably live, 

Ts mighty grateful to \011r betters. 

And makes e’en gods themselves your debtors. Prior. 

I have some gold and silver by me, and shall be able to make 
a shift, when many of my betters are starving. Swift 

Bk'ttkhing.# ?/. 5. [Sax. betjumj.] Tlic acl of 
meliorating or improving. 

Betting.* n. s. [from To bet.] The fict of betting, 
or proposing a wager. Sherwood. 

Be'ttoh. *,i. s. [from To bet.] One that lays bets or 
wagers. 

I observed a stranger among them of a gcntceler behaviour 
than ordinary; but notwithstanding he was n very fair bettor , 
nobody would take him up. Addison, Sped . 

Bp/tty.'}' 71. s. [Dr. Johnson says, this is “ probably 
a cant word, signifying an instrument which docs 

6 what is too often done by a maid within.-> It is 
certainly a cant word, called also a Bd$s in tlic 
Canting Dictionary of 1725, without reflating, 
however, on the poor maids ! Dr. Johnson was 
not aware that a jenny is another instrument of 
plunder, or he would have backed his imkjttjLity- 
mology by a reference also* to Jatic.] A stipAl en- 
gine to force open the doowof bouses. CantirrgDict. 

" Record the stratagems, the arduous exploits, and the noc- 
turnal scalades of needy heroes, describing the powerful hefty, 
or the artful picklock. ^ <$■ Arbuthnot, Hist, of John Bull. 

Betu'miii.ed.* part. adj. [from tumble.] Disordered; 
rolled about. -R 
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From \iefbetumtied couch ihe starteth, : ‘ ' ** 

To firtd'some desperate instrument of death, 5 ' * 

^ .•* Shakspearc, Rape df Jjitefece, 

Between.*}- •jPrr/?. [becp^cman, betpinarit 
from the original wojjd tpa, /wo, or tpejen, twatk?] 

1. In tlie intermediate space! 

a? What inodes 

Of smell the headlong lioness between, 

And hound sagacious on the tainted green ? Pope. 

2 . From one td another ; noting intercourse. 

H* ; should think himself* unhappy, if things should go so 
between them, us he should not be able to acquit himself of 

i ingratitude towards them both. Bacon , Hen. VIY. 

3. Belonging to two in partnership. 

lljijik, whether Castor and Pollux, with only one, soul between 
them, which thinks and perceives ill ope what the other is 
never conscious of, are not two distinct persons ? * Locke . 

4. Bearing relation to two. * 

If there be any discord or suits between them and any of the 
fatally they tire compounded -and appeased. Bacon, Atlantis. 

rl^icnd ship requires, that it be between two at leas? ; and there 
can be no friendship where there arc riot two friends. South. 

5. Noting difference, or distinction of one from the 
* other. 

Their natural constitutions put so wide a dj/Terencc between 
home men, that art would never master. Lockc. 

Children quickly distinguish between what is required of 
them, and what. not. 1 Lockc. 

6. • Between is properly used of two, and among of 
more; but perhaps this accuracy is not alwdys 
preserved. 

7. Between, as well as betwixt, is sometimes used to 

denote participation ; as, the colour is between green 
anil yellow. % 

BETWi / XT.*f' prep, [bet pyx, Saxon, from the Goth, 
/wav, two. It has the same signification with between , 
and is indifferently used for it.] 

J. In the midst of two. 

Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes, 

FVom betwixt two aged oaks. Mi/ton, I? At. 

Mcthinks, like two black storms on either hand, 

Our Spanish army and your Indians stand ; 

This only place betwixt the clouds is clear. Drydcn, Lid. Fmp. 

If contradicting interests could be mixt. 

Nature herself has cast a bar betwixt. Drydcn, Aurcngz . 

2. From one to another. 

Five years since there was some speech of marriage 
Betwixt myself and her. Shakspearc. 

Bevel.*) n. s. In masonry and joinery, a kind of 

Be'vit* 5 square, one leg of which is frequently 
crooked, according to the sweep of qn arch or 
vault. It is moveable on a point or centre, and so 
ma^be set to any angle. An angle that is not 

S nare, is called a bevil angle , whether it be more 
tuse, or more acute, than a right angle. 

* Builder's Diet. 

Their houses are very ill built, their walls bevil, without 
one rjght angle in any apartment. Swift. 

'To Bf. v$x* v. a. [from the noun.] To cut to 
bevel angle. 

iflicsc rabbets arc ground square; hut the rabbets on the 
groundsel ar QdbewUcd downwards, that rain may the fmdicr 
fall off. ’ 4 Moxon. 

See Beaver 

BE^SR.# n. s. [Ital. bevere, to drink. In the 
P&mpt. Parv. called dtynkynge time, Lat. 

biberium. Huloet, in his old dictionary, calls ft 
“ a drinking, or potion.” Others, “ a drink- 
ing between dinner and supper.” It is still used, 
among workmen, for their repast, between dinner 
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, mid the tWof en^ig jtakJ A ct 
refreshmerirbetween meek ** 

Ar. \<%at. at your barer, *' « 

Hot. Will’t please your Wtyshijfeo drink ? *tts of the no# 
fowaijviitcr. !J&. JonitH, tyrfSfrft, 

Ihe bever being ended, and the table -febs tt&cn away, 
i?— t .. Shelton, TrofD. Quixote, 1, 4., IX. 

tic French, as well men as women, besides* dinner and 

rTHPJu USO * eakfa8 r t9 T. an . d Uorysmi. Itinerary. 
To Be ver.# V. n. [Ital. bevere.] To partake of a bevet. 
r Y °Ii!' §“ lants “ e vcr sup, breakfast, or bever without, mo, 
[appetite.] Brewer' i Lingua, ij. i. 

Be VERAGE.'f* n. s. [from bevere, to drink, 'ItaL or 
rather from t^e old Pr. beuvrage.] 
u Drink; liquour to be drunk in general. w •, 

I am his cupbearer 

If from me he have wholesome beverage, ^ 

Account me not your servant* Shakspearc. 

Grains, pulses, and all sorts of fruits, either bread orWr- 
age, may be made almost of all. Brown , Puts. Err* 

A pleasant beverage he prepar’d before. 

Of wine and honey mix'd. Drydei^ Fab, 

The coarse lean gravel on the mountain sides, 

.Scarce dewy beverage for the bees provides. Drydcn, Virg. 
Beverage, or water cycler, is made by putting the 
mure into a fat, adding water, as you desire it 
stronger or smaller. The water should stand 
forty-eight hours on it, before you press k; when 
it is pressed, tun it up immediately. Mortimer. 
A treat upon wearing a new suit of clothes. 

4. A treat at first coming into a prison, called also 
garnish. 

Be'vy.^ n. s. [beoa , ItuL] 

1. A flock of birds. 

They say, a bevy of larks, even as a covey of partridges, or 
an eye of pheasants. K. K. on Spenser ** Shrp, Cat. April. 

Bevy [is] a troop of ladies, quails, or of deer. Cockeram. 

2. A company ; an assembly ; Dr. Johnson says. 
But it seems to be applied exclusively to the fair sex. 

And in the midst thereof upon the floor, 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies sat, 

Courted of many a jMly paramour. Spenser , F. Q. 

O, hut to satisfy this bevy o/'ladics, 

Of which a brace, here, long’d to hid you welcome. 

B. Jenson , New Inn . 
A bevy of young lasses. Beaton, and Ft. Bloody Brother. 
A heavenly bevy of sweet English dames. 

. _ Browne , Brit. Past. B. 2. S, 

A bepie of nunbic Dryads. Milton, Apol./or Smretymus. 
They on the plain 

Long had not walk’d, when, from the tents, behold 
A bay of fair women. Milton, P. L. 

Nor rode the nymph alone, ! 

Around a bevy of bright damsels shone. Pope. 

To BEWA'IL. v. a. [from wail.] To bemoan; to 
lament ; to express sorrow for. 

In this city he 

Hath widow’d and unrhilded man) a one. 

Which to this hour bewail the injury. 

Vet wiser Ennius gave command to all 
His friends, not to bewail his funeral. »v/* o. uennam. . 

I cannot by t bewail, as in rheir first principles, the misery 
and calamities of our children. * Addi 

To BewaTl. v. n. To express grief > i 

Thy ambition, ■ ^ 

Thou scarlet sin, robb’d this bewailing land 

Of noble Buckingham, my father-in-law. S hak s p earc 

Bewa'ilablk.# adj. [from bewail.] That whicniinay 
be lamented. SAenv getL . 

Bewa'iung.# it. s. [from bewail.] LamentattBm’ 

As if he had also heard the sorrowing and bcmiUngiW&mr 
surviving soul. Bategh, Hitt, e/th Wm 4 . 

To Bewa'ke.# v. a . [from wdfe.] To keep awake. 

I wrote that night was well bewaked, Gower, Conf. At* & r 

3 » - r ‘ ' • " 


Sha/idpcurc. 
S*r J. Denham. . 
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To BFWA'EE-t v.n.lfw 

that is, cautious t thus*, at an ^olcl a»an^}, I we 
found, ^ £fcys. He might 

have added, g TSim* ivTtj. M of whom fre <liou 
twtre dak” $h^WaAy« [Sax. Ijepajuan, b6|ajiniim* 
Germ, bcwarehT] 

I* To regard .with c$utiort ;to*be suspicious of 
? danger Tr^n : genorally the particle of goes before 
the thing which excites caution. 

K 5 jfou must beware of drawing or painting clouds, winds 
; Hnd thornier, towards the bottom of your piece. Diyden . 

Every one ought to be very careful to beware wlmt he ad- 
** nuts fpr a principle. Locke. 

IWfitfby the sylph, oh, pious maid, beware/ 
sc is all thy guardian can ; 


i Thj^ to disclose is "all thy guardian can ; 

JBdtibtirc of all, but most beware of man. Pope, Rape of the Lock . 

2, It is observable, that ittis only used in stfch forms 
of speech as admit the word be: thus we say, he 
may beware, let him beware, he will beware ; but, not 
he did beware, or he has been ware . The following 

example from Ben Jonson, as Mr. Mason has ' 
also noticed, invalidates the preceding remark of 
Dr. Johnson. 

These studies alter now in one, grown man : 

./ His better’d mind seeks wealth and friendship ; then 
/Looks after honours, and bewares to act 
What straightway he must labour td retract. 

Ji . Jonson , Art of Poetry. 

To BEWE'ELVf- v.a. [Sax. bcpepim.] To weep 
over or upon ; to bedew with tears. 

Old fond eyes. 

Reweep this cause again ; .I'll pluck yc out, 

And cast you, with the waters that jou lo'.e, 

/To temper clay. Shakspeare , Hamlet. 

Lorded all with sweet flowers. 

Which bcwL'pl to the grave did go. 

With true love showers. Shakspeare, K. Lear . 

* Lo ! how my hurts afresh be weep tins wanted wight. 

Mir. for Magistrates, p.485. 

To Bewe'ep.# v. n. To weep * to make lamen- 
tation. 

1 do be weep to many simple gulls. Shaksjware , K. Rich. III. 
To Be wet. r. a. [from ter/.] To wet; to moisten ; 

7 to bedew ; to water. 

* -Jits napkin, with his true tears all hr wet, 

'Gin do no service on her sorrowful cheeks. Titus Andronicv* . 

To Bewjiore. '* v . a. [from tc/zorr.] * ^ 

i I. To corrupt with regard to chastity. 

Were \our*s the loss, «■ 


, J3ad you a daughter, (and] perhaps bcwhnrd, 

(For to what other en.J would come the thief?) * 

V? Ybu’d play the miller then, he loud, ami high. 

' Rcaum. and Ft. Maid in the Mill. 

27 v l o pronounce a whore. 

> Alas ! Ia go, my lord hath so be whored her. 

M . ■ Shakspeare , Othello. 

To Bewi'lWDK. v. a . [from wildJ] To lose in path- 
less places; to confound tor want of a plain road ; 
to perplex ; to entangle ; to puzzle. 

We parted thus ; 1 homeward sped my way, 

BewUda'd in the wood till dawn of day. Dryt/en . 

We no solution of our question find; 

Your wotds bewilder, not direct the mind. lilac k more. 

Our understanding traces ’em in vain, 

^ Lost iindj Oeiritdtr'd in the fruitless search. Addison. 

" \ It; is good sometimes to lose and bewilder ourselves in such c 

»t ti&es. Watt*. 

2’o PfiWi'NTER.# V. a. [from winter. 1 Td make like 
.witifor, 

V Tkm thatieu/wfrr all my year, Cowley. 

' .* 
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To BEWITCH. «. 'witch .-] , 

H. To injure by witchcraft, or fascination, or charms. 

Look hpw I am bewitch'd j, belipfaf, 1 mintf arm ’ 

lihtf* feasted sapling witter’d up. # Shafapedfe. 

^1 have foresworn his company hourly this tjyentmyeara* and - 
yet 1 am bewitched with th$ drogue's company. It the rascal 
nos not given me medicines to make me love hup, I’ll be 
bang’d l Shakspeare. 

My flocks are free from love, yet look so thin ; 

What mugick fiai bewitch'd the woolly dams, 

And what ill eyes beheld the tender bgnbs? Drytfgn, Virg. 

2. To charm ; to please to such a degree, as to take, 
away the power of resistance. %< * 

Doth evep beauty beautify, 

And most bewitch the Wretched eye. Sidney, b. ii. 

The charms of poet $v our souls bewitch; 

The curse of writing is an endless itch. Dry den, Jm . 

1 do not Jk now, by the character that is given of her works* 
whether it is not for the benefit of mankind that they were 
lo*»t ; they were filled with such bewitching tenderness and rap- 
ture, thaj it might have been* dangerous to have giyra. them 
a reading. Addison, Sped. Np. 213. 

Bkwi'tcheu.^ 11 . s. [from bewitch.] One who 
enchants or bewitches. ^ 

Were it not that i should be a bar to those bcivitcher s of 
beautie, I weuld wish ladies to be niggards of their coun- 
tenances to those who are prodigal of their words and profane 
praises. * Stafford's Xiobe dissolved into a NUus, p. 117. 

Bewi'tcuery.^ n. s. [from bewitch.] Fascination; 
•charm ; resistless prevalence. 

There- ds a certain be witchery, or fascination in words, which 
makes them operate with a force beyond what we can naturally 
give an account of. South, Serin. U*$3A* 

The pinch of any present pain, or the be witchery of some 
present pleasure. South, Serin, vi. 317. 

Bewi TCHvrL.* adj. [from bewitch and full.] Alluring; 
bewitching. 

There is, on the other side, ill more bewilchful to pntico 
a way. Milton, tell. 

Bewi'tching.# n. s. [from bewitch.] The act of 
bevv itching. Sherwood. 

Bewi'tciiinoly.* adv. [from bewitch.] In an alluring 
manner. 

All that time that his brains arc turgid and full 4>f.,this 
humour, he i* woiiderful eloquent, and bewilchingly taking. 

Hally well's Account of Fumiiisw, p. 106. 

Bewitchment n. .v. [from bewitch .] Fascination 5 
power of charming. 

I will counterfeit the bewitchment of some popular man, and 
give it bountifully to the desirers. Shakspcare. 

Bewon-'deked.# part. adj. [from wonder.] Amazed; 
filled witli much wonder. 

The other seeing his astonishment, 

IIow he be wondered was. Fairfax, Tasso. 

To Bewra'p.# v. a. [from wrap.] To cover o^cr ; 
to wrap round. 

O wretched wight, bewrapt in webs of woe, ”” 

/That still in dread wast tost from place to place ! 

Mir. for Magistrate*; p. 3 a . 

His sword, that many a pagan stout had shent, 

Re wrapt with flowers hung idly by his side. Fairfax^asso. 

To BEWRA'Y.-f- v. a . [ppejan, bepj^on, Saxon.] 

1 . To betray ;^o discover perfidiously^^ ,, 

Fair feeling words he wisely ’gan display, 

And, for her humour fitting purposffc, fain ^ 

To tempt the cause itself for to bewray. SflbMdr, F. Q. 

^ Hide the outcasts ; bewray not nun that wandcreth. 

hdahjfi%v i, 3. 

2. To shew ; to &qke visibly • this word is now little 
in use, Dr. Johnson says. But this is the original 
meaning of the word ; and I confirm this simple 
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usage of it by examples acldld to thd^tf fen by D*, 
Johnson. , V * * 

r She saw & prqtty blush inTbilpdea’s cheeks iewrfflk rockiest 
dheontentmenk '* '*4 

Men do sometimes btwray that by deeds, which to coi wf 
they arc hardly drawn. ^ Hooker, i. $ p 

Nex^jpok on him that seemflor counsel fit, 

Whose v silver locks bewray his store of days. PTaijjbuc. > 

Thy speedr<fc wraye/A thee. .. $. Malt, xxvi, 73 . * 

Look as a sweet rose fairly budding forth 5 * ' 

'Bewrays her beauties .to the enamour’d monk. 

' 4 * Brown, Shepherd's Pipe, Eel. 4. 

Bewra'yer. 71. $*#[from bemayf\ Betrayer; disco- 
verer; divulger. *■ # 

V^en a friend is turned, into an enemy, and a twwraycr of 
seergtit the world is just enough to^iccusc the perfidiousness 
■ of the n’iend. Addison, Sped. No. 225. 

2 b Bewre'ck.% v. a. [from m/*.] li’guratively, 
from a wreck at sea, to ruin ; to destroy. 

^was I, or I parted thence, be wreckt. 

. JU? 0 Mir. for Maghlfot.es, p. 120. 

Bewro'ught.# part, [from 'wrought. ] Worked. 

Their maids and their makes, " 

.Atfdancings and wakes. 

Had their napkins and posies, 

And the wipers for their noses. 

And their siuocks all beyrought 

With his thread which they bought. TS.Jonsoit, Araxquc*. 

Bay.# 71. s. [Turkish, bcg.~\ A governour of a Turkish 
province. • 

The several bcglerbegs having under their jurisdiction many 
provinces, beys, ogas, and others. Bycaul. 

Beyo'nd.^ prep, [bejeonb, be^eonbnn, of be and 
5un, to go ; of which, jeonb is the participle passive; 
corresponding with our begone. • 

I. Before; at a distance not yet reached. 

What’s fame ? a fimey’d life in others breath, 

A thing beyond us, ev’n before our death : 

Just what you hear, you have. Popr ) Ess. on Man. 

7 * On the farther side of. 

Neither is it beyond the sea, that thou shouldst say. Who 
shall go over the sea for us, and bring it unto us ? 

Dnd. xxx. 13. 

Now we arc on land, wo arc but between death and life ; for 
we mre beyond the old world and the new. Bacon. 

We cannot think men beyond sea will part with their money 
for nothing. Loche. 

3. Farther onward than. 

He that sees a dark and shady grove, 

Stays not, but looks beyond it on the sky. Herbert. 

4. Past ; out of the reach of. 

Bcyotid the infinite and boundless reach 
Of 'mercy, if thou did’st this deed of death, • 

Art thou damn’d, Hubert. Shalspeare , K.John. 

■Va Yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and pow’r divine. Milton, P.L. 

The just, wise^ and good Cod, neither does, nor can require 
of man any thing that is impossible, or naturally beyond his 
power to do. South. 

Consider the situation of our earth ; it is placed so conve- 
niently, that plants flourish, and animals live; this is matted of 
fact, and beyond all dispute. lientlcy. 

5. Above ; proceeding to a greater degree than. 
Tirnotheus was a man both in power, riches, parentage, 

goodness, *md Ipve of his people, beyond any of the great men 
of my coun($J$< ^ Sidney. 

thing? in this enormous accident, ivl must confess, to 
ikelmyond all wonder. - Wot ton. 

To hfeexpences, beyond his income, add debauchery, idle- 
nesfc, ind quarrels amonfst his servants, whereby his manufac- 
ture^ are disturbed, and his business neglected. Loctib. 

As far as they carry conviction to any man’s understanding, 
my labour may be of use : beyond the evidence it carries with 
it, I advise him not to follow any man’s interpretation. Locke . 

6 * Above in excellences „ 
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, ^His satires are igcompqrubfy beyond Juvenal’#; if to laugh 
ipUy, is teJ»o preferred to wiling and declaiming, fisyden. 

7. not within* the 

With equal mii^ whi^h^^nsj^t its Wfr ; ^ ’ * 

Nor joy, nor grieve too much for mjtijg* beyond oir 

~ * * 4'%. B^nfFabm. 

Togo beyond, is to deceive; to cif&utnvcnt. 

She made earnest benefit of his jest, forcing hi*# to do her 
such services, as were both cumbersome and costly ; while tup 
still thought he went beyond her, because Ids hfeqrt did not com- 
mit the idolatry. * Sidney. 

That no man go beyond, and defraud, his brother iif? any . 
matter. tThess. 5 v, ; 

Beyo'nd.# adv. At n distance; yonder. v ‘ 

Lo ! where beyond he lyeth languishing, ‘ 

Deadly engored of a great wilde boar. Spenser, 3?. - 

Bezant, or Besant.* n.s. [Fr. btsmitJ] Tfi^u^rent a " 
coin of old Byzantium, which was of gold. Wrclifle 
uses besaunt for a piece ofcilver, St. Luke, xv. 8 . But 
sec Bizantine. Also the hern 1 dick term for a^tjlunti- 
let, nnd supposed to have been adopted as an armo- 
rial bearing by those who were in the holjr war, . 
Be'zel. ? n. s. That part of a ring in which the 
Be'ztl. 3 stone is fixed. 

BF/ZOAR. n. s. [from pa, against, and zahar, IppisOti, 
Persick.] A medicinal stone, formerly in high 
esteem as an antidote, and brought from ^hc East 
Indies, w here it is said to be found in the clung of 
an animal of the goat kind, called pazan ; the stone 
being formed in its belly, and growing to the size 
of an acorn, and sometimes to that of a pigeon’s 
egg. The peculiar manner of its formation, Js now 
supposed to be fabulous. The name of this stone 
is applied to several chymical compositions, designed 
for antidotes; as mineral, solar, and jovial bezoar$* t 

Savaiy , and Chatnbcrs* 
Bezoa'iwick.* adj. [from bezoar.'} Compose^, of 
bezoar. 

When the disease Ft he plairue] was young, it was mitigated 
with rob of elder ; with crabs eves; spirits of hartshorn ; tlieriac 
and vinegar; bvzoardick vinegar. Student, 11*344. 

Bezoa'iidicks.*^ n. s . [from bezoar. ] Medicine^ com-, 
pounded with bezoar . 

The bczvftrdirl's are necessary to promote sweat, ami drive 
forth the putrified particles. E/vycr* 

To BE'ZZLE.* v.a. fold Fr. besler; bcsele, bejeez, 

• embezzled, Kclham, Norm. Diet. This is the pa- 
rent of our modern word embezzle , which Dr. John- 
son strangely thinks to be a corruption of imbecil.] 
to waste in riot. 

They that spend, their youth in loitering, bczzlwg, and hrir- 
loting. Milton, AnimaJr. Bern, Defenw. 

1 have laid up a little for my younger son Michael, and thou 
think’st to bezzb that, but thou* slialt never be able to doit. 

Bra mn. and 77 . Kn. of the Burn. Pestle f ’ 

That divine part is sok'd away in sin, t 1 - 

In sensual lust, and midnight bezeiing. ' . \ ' 

Mars l on, Scourge of Villainy f 
Time will come, ^ ‘ c 

When w onder of thy errour will stride dumb r . ^ 

Thy bezel'll sense. ' Murston, Malconieii&i *■' 

Bia'noulated. adj. [from bin us and 
Bia'noulous. 3 Having two comers or 

BFAS.-f n . s. [brats, Fr. said to conjfe from bi$ay 9 , 
an old Gaulish word, signifying crosfy or th't*wrt f 
Dr. Johnson says ; btlt may it not, with fl^piush' 
probability, be referred to the €h%{ 3 u*, 
i. The weight lodged on one side of a bo\v 1 > whicli 
turns it from th% straight line. , , ' < 

. - 3 B j|r. ' *' ' 
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Madam, we’ll play at bowls— *■ ‘ ’ . 

-■-’Twill mokeme think the World fc/uul pfflips, 

And that my fortune runt against the$o*> V'#*' 2L ^ _ 

2. Any thing whiteh turns ^*riaift£o aftorticular course; 
pr gives tne dircctioir to his measures. 

You hjaife b&en mistook ; % 4 f 

But nature to her Uas drew in that, Shahpem 

This is .that boasted bias of thy nijt$jd 9 
^J^which one way to duhiess *tis inclin’d. t)rydcn. 

>’ Morality influences men’s lives, and gives a bias to all* their 
"'^ions, Locke. 

fit and humour, that expose vice and folly, furnish useful 
irsions* . Hafllery under such regulations, unbends the mind 
from severer contemplations, without throwing it off from its 
propel A " Addison, Freeholder. 

'Buts pature gives us, let it check our prnle, 

(l The Vralfc nearest to our \ice ally’ll; 

Rofcoifthe bias turns to good or ill. Pope, Ess. on Man. 

3. Propension ; inclination 

As for the religion of our poet, he seems to have some little 
‘ bias toward^ the opinions of Wickliffl Dry den, Fab. Prcf. 
7 b v . a . [from the noun.] To incline to 

some side; to balance one way ; to prejudice. 

Q powerful Love ! which Heaven or Nature 
Wm in the heart of every creature ! 

Whose amiable violence. 

And pleasing rapture of the sense, 

. Doth bias till tilings to that good, 

■>Which we desire not understood. 

Sir B. FAnshauu ’ t TV. of Pastor Fido , p. 40. 
Were I in no more* danger to be milled by ignorance, than 
' I am to be biassed by interest, i might give a very perfect ac- 
count. Lode. 

A desire leaning to either side, biasses the judgement strange- 
ly; by indifference for every thing but truth, you will be ex- 
cited to examine. Watts. 

Bi'as. adv. It seems fo l)o used adverbially in the 
'^following passage, conformably to the? French, 
mQtjtre une chose dv bin is, to give any thing a wrong 
. interpretation. 

/ Every action that hath gone before, 

' Whcijaf .we have record, trial did draw 
Bias and thwart, not answering the aim. 

Shahs pea re, Trod US and Crrssida. 

In tlic^following passage it seems to be an adjec- 
tive, Swelled, as the bowl on the biassed side. 
This is not used. 

Blyw, villain, till thy sphered bias check 
. ‘ Ofittffrcll the colick of putt Aqnilon. 

Sknkspenrc , Frail us and Crrssida. 

Bx'a$-dr a wi no.* V. $. [from bias and draw.] Par- 
tiality. * 

In this extant moment, faith and troth, 

^brain’d purely from all hollow bias-drawing , * 

Bids thee, with most divine integrity, 

Brpni heart of very heart, great Hector, welcome ! 1 

Shahspcarc, Tr. and Cressida. 
Bjl'^ness.# ft. s . [from bias ,* old Fr. biaiseure.] An 
inclination or tendency to some side. Sherwood. 

n* s* [from bibere , to drink; because the bib 
<foth\ecieive the drink that the child slavers from 
the mouthy Mitisheu.] A small piece of linen put 
upon tlie breasts of children over their* clothes. 

We’ll have a bib, for spoiling of your doublet. 

Bra am. and FI. The Captain. 
*' I would fain know, why it should not be as noble a task, 
to write upon a bib and hanging-sleeves, as on the bulla and 
vratejetd. Addison on Medals. 

To BIB. v.?k [bibo, Lat.] To tipple; to sip; to 
drink frequently. 

t ^Playetli with bibbing mother Meroe, as though so named, 
bccaiise she would drink mere wine without water. Camden . 

T^jropeasc a froward child, they gave him dritok as often 
AS so that he was constantly bibbhig , and drank more 

Lode. 
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BiBa'cious. adj. ZUbaxg Lat.] ; Addicted to drink- 
‘ ing. . y „v ’ v ' *■. " Diet. 

Bwa'citv^ a. s. Ibtbafftqp L'h<? ^Utility of 

, t , .^rinlyng mrilh. * ' >> j - ', 

n. s. tftpm To kib& old Fr* bibiron^ - A 
tippler; a maljj^that cm]|kH often. aSr .... , 

Be not amongst win e-bibbers ; amongst rio ton Sweaters of 
flesh. viTrow xx$.v)o. 

Bibble-babbu&# n. $. [A low expression, adopted 
from babble, and yet used )n some pfttces.] Prating; 
idle talk. 

Malvolio, Matvolio, thy wits the heartens restore i endea- 
vour thyself to sleep, and leave thy vain bibble-babble. 

Shakspeare, .TwclftluNtgJtl. 

BrBLE.-f* 71. s. [from Pi&igv, a book; called,^ way 
of excellence. The Book.] " 

1. The sacled volume in which arc contained the re* 
volutions of God. . 

If we pass from the apostoliok to the next ages of th^ifotlfcli, 
the prim hive Christians looked on their Bibles as thefr most 
important treasure. Government of the Tongue. 

Wc must take heed how we accustom ourselves to a slight 
and irreverent use of the name of God, and of the pluses 
and expressions of the holy Bible , which ought not to be ap- 
plied upon evVrv slight occasion. Tfflotsou. 

In questions of natural religion, we should confirm and im- 
prove, op connect our reasonings by the divine assistance of the 
Bible. Walts. 

2., Any great book. Obsolete. It is so used by 
Chaucer, and said by Mr. Tyrwhitt to be adopted 
from the French; but I am obliged to agree with 
l)r. Jamieson, in admitting that no such direct usage 
of the word offers itself. 

ToUcllcn all, wold passeu any bib/e. 

That o wlier is. Chaucer, Chan. Ycomannes Tale . 

All these armis that there jweren. 

That they thus on their cotis weren — 

Men might make of ’hem a bibfe . 

Chaucer , House of Fame, iii. 244. 
Bi'ble-bearing.# adj. [from biblc and beat.] Carry- 
ing a biblc ; a very significant word to denote a 
hypocrite thus employing himself u to be seen, of 
men.” 

A saint-seeming and bible-bearing hypocritical purifanT 

Mountagu* s Appeal toCeeiar, p.43. 

Bi'pmcal.# adj. [from biblc .] Relating to the 

Bible. 

To make a biblical version faithful and ( tact, so that it may 
represent the true text of the original in the best manner, is 
very ditferent from giving it u a shewy and modernized” ap- 
pearance. Abp. Ncwcome, Ess. on the Transl . of the JMc, 0*220. 

Augustin^ and Jerome corresponded upon biblical Subjects 
infinitely less important. Parson to Tracts, jp. 505. 

Bibliographer, n. $. [from ftfroG and yfzpu, to 
write.] A man skilled in literary history, and in 
the knowledge of books ; a transcriber. Diet. 
Bibliographical.# 7 adj. [from bibliography.] Re- 
BAliogra'phick. 3 lating to the knowledge of 
books. 

BIBLIO'GRAPHY.# 71. s. [Gr. ft/Ww and ygoiQu, 
Fr. bibliogtaphie.] Tlie science of a 6%liogr^pher; 
the knowlcdjm of literary history. ^ 

BIBLIOMANIA . # n.s. [Or. ^\!ov arid ^*>||& Fr. 
bibliomanie.] The rage of possessing hooka; book- 
madness. The word, both in French and’Fqglish, 
^ is modern ; tyut the malady, if it may so be called, 
is encreasing ; and he who wishes to notice the gra- 
dations of this rage, in order that he may avoid 
admission into a literary b^om, or may know how 
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‘ to manage,., without- a keeper, Lis, M wiling chains 
and sweet capivjtfJ$jxi$oi do bt^vUhau consult 
.the fe^fci&Mr. ^Mbd|p’|jftre8tia& 
mania. *' J • fey 

BuhSomU'niack.# [from fbTbliomanta. 

. French, detf^fniinjig ndi^o^het i i p iihd-haod with 
«a iii'this contest tor insanity, havcnlso* tlic$iriodemj 
^sdtJstantivt^ bibliomane. V. Moritfy: Gr. and Fr. 

' Diet, Etymolog.] ,,He whb is smitten with a rage* 

* * for Books. " ?4r • 

[Gr. frfrioi and iruteTv, Fr. lib- 
*iiopole.\ A, boozier. 

BiBLU)T 0 E'eAi» j^ fnrom bibliotheca, Lat] Bolong- 
jt nJSb a library? • Diet. 

Biult^thecary. * n.s. [Gr. |3fjS?.W*nn<] 9«*», Fr. hib- 
* liothicaire.'] A librarian. This is ho modern 
word. 

Doctor James, th« incomparably industrious and 
, leatthed bibliotheca ry of Oxford, 

Bp. Halts Honour of the Married Clergy, i. 28. 

Bibuothf/ke.4 n.s. [Fr. bibliolheque.'] A library. 
-Thi s is a very old word in our language. 

Ha (Alcuinus] niurhc comincndcth a bibtyitheke or lybrary 
in Yorko. Bale's Conclus. LefaritVs Journey. 

We being present, tine king asking him how many thousand 
volumes he had gotten together in his bibliolhche ; he answered, 
that ibr the present he had no more than two hundred thou- 
sand. . Donne, Hist of the Scptuagint, ( 1 633 ,) p. 6 . 
Bl'utTLous. adj* [bibulus, Lat.] 'Ihat which has the 
quality of drinking moisture ; spungy. 

St rowM bibulous above, I see the sands. 

The pebbly gravel next, ami gutter'd rocks. Thomson, Autumn. 

l!m i^netn a 1 ? m~i ft t r /u"/*/i T of* 1 UilYlUg tllC 
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Bica'psulah. adj. [bicapsrdaris, Lat.] 
seed vessel divided into two parts. 

Bins. n. s. The name of a colour used in painting. 
It'as cither green or blue. 

Take green bice, and order it ns you do your blue bice, you 
diaper upon it with the water of deep green. Peach a in. 

BjcI pitovs. 5 at, j‘ ^T^^cipitis, Lat.] 

1. Having two heads. 

WluMfjncn believe bwipitous conformation in any species, 
they admit a gevnjpution of principal parts. Brown, Ctrfg. Err. 

2. It is applied to one of the muscles of the arm. 

A piece of flesh it exchanged from the b'uipUal muscle of 
eitluT party’s arm. Brown , Vu/g. Err. 

To BI CKEll.^ v. v . [l)icrv 9 Welsh, a contest.] 

1. To' skirmish ; to light without a set battle ; to fight 
olLaml on. This is a very old Eng. verb, and is 
noticed in the Prompt. Parv. “ bickerynge or light- 
ingC, pugno , dimica ” 

r Nof is it to be considered to the breaches of confederate na- 
tion^. whose mutual interest is of such high consequence, 
though their merchants bicker in the East Indies. 

* *i A Milton , of Ref . in Eng. b. 2. 

2 . ‘To qub$r; to play backward and forward. % 

And from about him fierce effusion rowl’d 
Of sinokc, and bickering flame, and sparkles dire. Milton, P. L. 

An icy gale, oft shifting, o’er the pool, 

Breathes a blue film, and, in its mid career, 

ArrestS tbe Mckcrin » stream. 1 'homon, Winter . 

s. [from the verb.] ^ skirmisher. 

- ' * Site) wood. 

Brt&KRfSlG»# n. 5v [from bicker . This is an old Eng. 
si&*tantivc ; twolfeamples of which had been hithejj- 
to admitted among the illustrations of the verb/] 
Quarrel; skirmish. 

They fell io s,uch a bickemg that he got a halting, and lost 
his picture, r , Sidney. 


k'JHugs the English and Scottish, a 

HW^rds a^peace was concluded betwixt our 
&g*n.WL p.376 

JKGthvfurv; ifltongerstay, . *£ . ' V f/* 

^We sliuit|fe<jm our ancient bkkerikgs^ \ %l#bspea$f. 

A champion; fitter for a troop ot pigmies, to trai^a reed fn 
their. .b'udccring* wittaowpLCs, man to lie committed with any 
reasonable or scholar-like ntatagonh& * 

. Hud* Honour of the MatriedUClergy, \Wi& 
The bickering was doubtful and intricate, port on the water* 
part on the sands ; not without loss of some eminent 01 eh on " 
. the English side. Milton , Hist, of Engjvil y. - 

Then was the war shivered, as it were* -into sum)! frays and 
bickerings. # Millon , Hist of Dug. b. 1* ’ 

Bi'ckerment.# 71. s. [from biclcer J\ Quarr^L;^ ^ 

Artegall, arriving happily, ♦ ' 

Did stay awhile their greedy bickcrmcnt, ^ y 

Till he Ifad questioned the ca Jse of their dissent. 

Spenser, F. Qt?y. hr. 6. 

Bicker n. s. [apparently corrupted from 
An iron ending in a point. 

A blacksmith’s anvil is sometimes made with a pike or 
bickcrn, or beakiron, at one end. Moxon . 

Bico'hne. ? adj. [bicornis> Lat.] Having,, tiro ' 

Bico'rxol s. 3 horns. 

A\ c should be too critical, to question the letter Y, or bu 
cornmis element of P3 thagoras ; that is, the making of the horns 
equal. * Brown , Vulg.Err, 

Bico'rporal. adj. [Jdcoipor, Lat.] Having two 

bodies. 

To T 1 ID.-| V v. a. pret. I bid, bad , bade, l have bid, or 
bidden . [Goth, biudan , anabiudaii, to bid, to com- 
mand ; bibhau, Sax.] 

1. To desire; to ask; to call; to invite. ^ , 

I am bid forth to supper, Jessica; 

There arc my key s. Slwksjwnre, Aferc/i. of Venice* 

<■0 ye into the highways, aud, as many as you find, 
bid to the marriage. * ‘ MaiWxxYu ^ 

We ought, w hen we are bidden to great feasts and meetings, 
to be prepared beforehand. HakcwHi . 

To command ; to order : before things or pcKpptys. 

Saint Withold footed thrice* the wold, T "l. *. ’ 

lie met the nightmare, and her ninefold. 

Bid her alight, and her troth plight. Shahpeare , KM^ea¥. 

He chid the sisters, * 

When first they put the name of king upon me, 

Ami barfe them speak to him. Shakspcarc, Matte fh. 

Haste to the house of sleep, and bid the god, 

Who rules the nightly visions with a nod. 

Prepare a dream. Drydcn , Fable*. 

Curse on the tongue that bids this general joy. 

— Can thuy be friends of Antony, who revel 
When Antony's in danger? Drydcn, AU for Lore. 

Thames heard the numbers, as ho flowed along. 

And bade Iun willows learn the moving song. Ptye. 

Acquire a government over your ideas, that they may come- 
when they are called, and depart when they are bidden. IVfUtf, 

. To offer; to propose: as, to bid a price; [Dutch* 
bieden , to bid money for;] to promise. 

• ( ’ome, and be true. — , ' * ' 

— Thou bid si me to my loss : for true to thee 
Were to prove false. Shakspcarc, CymbctytSc* - 

When a man is resolute to keep his sins while he livtifj^ ana 
vet unwilling to relinquish all hope, he will enibraca.thftt-^ro«. 
tession which bids fairest to the reconciling those bo Ibtaiit in* 
terests. . 'Decay of Piety ^ 

As when the goddesses came down of old, arfk . 

With gifts their young Dard&nian judge they try cl, ; 

And each bade high to win him to their ajkte. GWnviUe. 

To give* interest a share in friendships is to sell it by inch of 
candle; he that bids most shall have ft; and mer- 

cenary, there is 110 depending on it. jCtflier on : 


2 . 



BID 


4. To proclaim-; to offer ; <jr toiaakeknomby sortie 

*-?' ,, 





» 


publick voice*.. *£/ ■"■ 

, Our bwiy,hri&A^'^ day 

My kmchi^ouWni&^lki^^d, then forc’d away. 

jiv/v'-' »■" 2 ? *• ^ a y> Wh ' 

declare. 

^ ^ You are retir?4£ 
if yolt were a feastd fcp ne, j^a hot 
; hostess of the meetm§ ; pray you, hid 
esc unknown fnendsfo’s Welcome. Skahpcarr. 

fivers, 4 s we passed by them, put their arms a little abroad ; 
:h is ;Jtbfe5r gesture whoa they bid any welcome. 
HowJdudiilS; shall a Rofaan, sore repuls’d, 

I Greet, fnP arrivafto this distant isle ? 

How & idyou welcome to these shatter’d lefeions ? 

6. tSnKouftcc. 


Bacon. 


A . Philips . 


* 


Waller . 


Granville , 


'hyiblf and Oxford, with five thousand men, 

Sbiftll cross the seus, and bid false Edward battle. 

\ 1 f Shakspearc, Hen . VI. 

" ''■■v war to all that durst supply 

' The place of those her cruelty made die. 
i *• The^jjjlptive cannibal) opprest with chains, 

.Y&bravcshis foes, reviles, provokes, disdains ; 

, Of,{U#prc^orce, untamcablc, and proud, 

HeWj defiance to the gaping crowd, 

And. spent at last, and speechless as he lies, 

* Witft fiery glances mocks their rage, and dies. 

7 , To pray. [Goth bidety prayer. See Bead.] 

‘ ' If there come any unto you, audbring not this doctri nc, recci vc 
t him not into your house, neither iidhirti Godspeed. 2 Si. John, 10. 

When they desired him to tarry longer with them, lie con- 
& sented not, but hade them farewell* Act*, xviii. 21. 

8 . To bid bcadsy is to distinguish each bead by a 
ppayeiv 

/jBy some haycock, or some shady thorn, 

He bids his beads both eveh song and morn. Drydcn. 

JJj'dale. n. s. [from bid and ale .] An invitation of 

> friends to drink at a poor mail’s house, and there 
2,.J.o contribute charity. DU /. 

Jb^DDEN. pUkt. jmss. [from To bid.] 

I,lnvfted« 

x * There were two of our company bidden to a feast of the fa- 
mily. ^ Bacon. 

\ Madam, the bidden guests are come. A. Philips . 

i. ;(l%nnjanded. 

these that early taint the female soul, 

• , A Instruct the eyes of young cocjuettes to roll, 

" t Xc<Mjh infants cheeks a bidden blush to know, 

^Andlittle hearts to flutter at a beau. Pope, Rape of the Lock. 

, n.s. [Sax.bibbeji.] One who offers or 

\ -J- proposes a price, l)r. Johnson says. But it for- 
** mcrly meant a commander, a prescriher of Jaws to 
"’fliers. V. Cotgravc and Sherwood. 

J Z He looked upon several dresses which hung tl\erc, exposed 
^.tcf-Ahc purchase of the best bidder. Add-on, Sped f 

MNuif* fu S * ffroin bid.] 

Dommaud ; order. 

.How, sayst thou, that Macduff denies his person 
W bidding? Shakspearc , Mad. 

'‘AtA .second bidding, darkness fled, 

1 Mtoneptad order frpm disorder sprung. Alii ton, P.L. 

cunmerciol language.] The proposal of price 
i>r" tv-hat is lo be sold. 

JJIDE.'f' v. a . [Goth. bcidan 3 Sax. biban.] To cn- 
dure ; to suffer : commonly to abide . 

: IPoo^imked wretches, wheresoe’er vou are, 
hide thanking of this pitiless storm. 


f The warf^putch ihis gathering storm foresaw, 
"And durst dot bide it on the Eugfyh coast, 

8 !R?'H^pe. v. n. 

|« Tadwcll; to live; lo inhabit. 

ifestb TliCe shall how of them^at bide 


Shakspearc. 

Uryticn^ 





BIF 

2. To remain in a plaflp. 

** ,/^aflfein a 3 !t& « .. ... 

, Mftth twenty trenched gffsiiftt V , * « * 

jMiM to DuLifcfc W* ‘ 'mspe^Macgkh. 

continue i# ! a stalK ^ " 

** And they ab*CL if the^g# itt still ^unbelfef, shall be 
grafted in. , Romm^. 

4. It h^s probably all the "signification^ of me wbrd 
abide: whi^ sec : byt it being grown somcfvKat 
obsolete, th$ examplls qf its varior.^ ^eaniiigs am 
not easily found. * 

Bidf/ntal. adj. [bidens, Lat.] Hiding two tcct)l. P ;; 

III management of forks is not to be helped when they arfe 
only bidental. < v S« 4 ff* 

Bide't.# n. s. [Fr.] JVIonnge calls it ,a little hdk^but 
says, the etymology is difficult to be fount 

I will return to myself, mount my bidet in a dance; and cur- 
vet upon mv ourtnl. ^ B. Jons on. Masques. 

Bi'djnu. 11. $. [from bide.]^ Residence; hpbit^dpn. 

At AiKvvcrp has my constant biding been. 

Bii/nnial. adj . [bicnni$ 3 Lut.J Of the continuance 

of two years. 

Then why should some be very long liycd, others only an* 
miftl or biennial ? Hay on the Creation. 

Bie'nniallv'.# adv. [from biennial.] At tholmum 
of two years. 

Bieh.'^ it. $. [from To bear 3 as ferrirum 9 in Latin, 
from feroy Sax. btejie, old Fr. bien\n coffimj A 
carriage or frame of wood, on which thedead arc 
carried to the grave. 

And now the prey of fowls he lies, 

Nor wail’d of friends, nor laid on groaning bier. Spenser, F.Q , 

They bore hint barefhe’d on the bier, v). 

And \’m his grave rain’d many a tear. Shalcxpcare, Hamlet. 

He must not float upon hU watery bier 
Unwept. Milton, Lycidas* 

Griefs always green, a household still in tears ; ^ 

Sad pomps, a threshold throng’d with daily biers, 

And liveries of black. JJvyden, Juv . 

Make as if you hanged yourself, they will convey youn body 
out of prison in a bier. Arbuthnot, John Bull. 

Bj'er-jialk.# 11. s. [fronr bier and balk. 

The church-road for burials, along which 
is carried. 

Where their ancestors left, of their latfiil; a broad anJ nlflh 
cient bier-balk to carry the corps to the Christiati sepulture ; 
how men pinch at such bier balks, which, by long use and cus- 
tom, ought to he inviolably kept for that purpose. 

Homilies, B.ii. 437, 

Bi'lsting.'J- n.s. [byjnnj, Sax. probably (vcm&eists, 
Goth, leave fiy S. Murk, viii. 15.] The firs|upilk 
given' by a cow after calving, which is verj* thick. 
Written also brcslnii/gy and bccsting. See Beat- 
ings. 

So may the first of all our fells be thine, 

And both the bccstning of our goats and kine. ^. 

Masqmes, 

And twice besides, her biesfings never fail % ' 

4 o store the dairy with a brimming pail. . JChyden. 

Bifa'rious. adj. [bifariitSy Lat.] Twofold ; what may 
be understood two ways. . f . Dict % 

Bi'fekous. adj. [biferensy Lat.] 



»ALK.] 
c corpse 


w uaytft, or under earth la 


Jflilton, P. L. 

* 


a-year. vr 1 

Bi'fid. 1 ajj. [bi/idns, Lat., a botoicaljyft^.] 


Bi'fidated. 3 Dividet^nto two; split, ffiiS 
opening with a cleft. ^ 

Bi'fold. adj. [from binusy Lat. and fold.] Twofold; 
double. 

If beauty have a soul, this is not she; 

If Souls guide vows, if voWs are sanctimony, * 

If sanctimony be th^goib & , e * 




, %fours$i if 

S$fa/Karc, 

“is, 



If there be rule in Unit; 

This is notsfie ; Q ma 

cauie $ctyro wifeMjdJigafn *t£hy$el$$ 

tftifotf au*h v Qri^^ & ffiT filhpearc. TrakiSmire 

Bi'fiORM.jfc fid}. [fiftt; 

MadilefetU 

ftroui whose r^nsti^teemij^woinb tHHJarth , 

; , Recei^dj wlmt much if mourn'd, a bifoM birth." 

* ^ CroxaU, Trynsl^qf Orid^MeJam f J ^ 

Bivo'rm^pc ' ndj* [bifomis$$Lat.'] 10omp6undcd of 
tjyvo forms or bodjjj^. $ 

BiM^mityW* UjjtfT [old F i. bifomifif.'] A double 
M form ; a twofofP$l$apc. Cot grave* 

S things he spike of the biformity • 

izofcvnsj.what mongrel sort 
wights; lidw monstrous-sha$>’d they be ; 
th#t man and beast in one consort. * 

* ' * More, Song of the Soul , P.f. C. 3. St. 70. 

B'Pfiio'nted. # adj. [Lat. bi/rotis.'] Having two 

case of vizards o’er his head, • 

That he may look bif routed as lte speafs. 

’ ■* ]}. Jon son, Poetaster, v. 3. 

Bm/itCATifb. a(\j* [from bittusn two, am\ Jitrca, a fork, 
La&] ; Shooting out, by a division, h|Jo two heads. 

‘ ASmuU white piece, bifurcated, or branching into two, and 
finely reticulated all over. \V00dwanl. 

JlmJKCA'xiON.^ n. s. [old Fr. biforcation .] 'Division 
intli^o; opening into two parts. 

The catachrestical and far derived similitude, it holds 
with man ; that is, in a bifurcati >n, or division of the root into 
two part* Pro Vitlg. Mr 

BIO.*}' at] [Till* word Junius derives from '-'ay * \'(Qr> ; 
.Skinner from bag, which, in Danish, signifies the 
belly.’' ilii^hfu says, it is contracted frd!n the 
.Dtltch buyrkigh, i. c. great-bellied. u He looks very 
bug of ft,” i. e. big of it, is an old Eng. phrase. See 
Fwin. Diet. 1691. V. Big. “A bog fellow” is also a 
bowl, sawey fellow. S*.r Kav’s Eng. Words.] 

I, Hhving comparative bulk, greater or less. 

A Jfouhlrd ix'.-mh, to n ciim v\in» sails in it, is, f think, the 
biggfW dbj<vt that he mil see in motion. Spectator. 

%, jtberigm bulk ; large. 

''pothWtiddition and division, either of spare or duration, 
Wjbwn thp idea undpr consideration becomes very big, or very 
Wall, itn ptfCciv; bul\ become* obscure and confused. Lorkv . 
3. Teeming ; pregnant; great witj| young: with the 
particle icilh. « 

A Jte r n, ith young hath seldom been seen. Bacon. 

on yonder swelling bush, 

S it/t muny a common rose, 

yearly bud began to blush. • Waller # 

4*. Sometimes with oJ\ but rarely. 

. ■" ' ilis gentle lady, 

gentleman, our theme, deceas’d 
AsHPwas born. Shakspcare, Cymbcline. 

5. ^Withounny particle. 

* Like a at sight of loathsome meat 

Ready to castfl yawn, I sigh, and sweat. * 

■ # Pope, Satire of Domic Versified . 

6 * Full of something ; and desirous, or about, to give 
it votf* ,* 

' ^SlidjBMkth* important day, 
f with tyfwfc of Cato and of Iiomc. A Addison, 

big n mh knov _ _ 

Pope* 

used often of 


jof augurs, Ilalithrcsei^ose. 
id ; .swoht: rcady^o burst: 
the effects ofpasSSh, as grief, rage. 

Ta^ heart is big / get thee apart and weep. * 

‘ Shakspcare, Julius Ccesar. 

8. Greatjn air and mien; proud; swelling f tumid; 
haughty;^. m ^ _ " 


BIG 

Iiow else, nidMftut with a good bold /ace, ; 

And^rttiiisfg wordJiatod w2h « stately 

-■ i *?, . **>.< : sd>B*k r*t*. 

To the mean ^own io tte toi«t,«(iewn 





« 


Garitfi, 

a., m 

<■^7 t :v ; . _ 


Hv 


_ what solemn, coy Mb, and dmgerofttsJSf lcSi, 

’ Jr* ' f j{$ 

If yotT! md loom big, and spit at hltfe. j^ld l 
6 *- 3 k. Shakspeam 

In^ his prosperous ftcaa^yhe fel lj ancler the rep 
a man of mg looks, and of amcan^® abject,spirit. 

Or does the man i* th’ moon look^ big, ' 

Or wear a huger periwig> 

Than our own nutivc lunaticks. 

Of govertments that once made sucli a noise, i 

big in the eyes of mankind, as being founded updMte deepest 
counsels, and tlu* strongest force; nothing remains of,|hem but 
a name. jSouth. 

Thou thyself, thus insolent in state, 

Art but perhaps some country magistrate, 

Whose power extends ho farther than to speak 
Big on the bench, and scanty weights to break. 

To grant big 'i hraso valour, Phorinio sense. 

Should indignation give, at least offence. 

9. Omit in spirit; lofty; brave. 

What art thou ? have not I 
An annas big as thine? a heart as big? 

Thy words I grant, are bigger: for 1 wear not 

My dagger in my mouth. Shakspcarc , Cyj 0 £fine* 

Big.# n. s. A particular kind of barley; a commgfl 
word in Yorksni remand Cumberland. 

To Big.# [Sax. byjjan.] To build. See Biggin# 

BI'GAM.# n* s . [old Fr. bigame, Lat. bigamus , onu 
twice married, Cotgrave. Lat. bis , and Gr. yapsTv*'] 

Some parts thereof teach us ordinances of some'nposthj, us 
the law of bigamy, or St. Paul’s ordaining, that a bigdm i^Hilil 
not be a deacon or priest. 

Bp. Peacock, in the Life of him by Tjeu>is;‘p. tiS. 

No blgawi, that is, none that had been twice married, oft $ uijl 
as mamrd widows were capable ol* it, [the benefit of^ergy,}. 
because such could not receive orders. ** *c 

Burnet, nist/Rtform. ii. 

Bj'gamj«t.+ ft. s. [bigimus* low Lat.] One USat ' 
committed bigamy, oee Bkjamv. 

By the pupal canons, a clergyman, that has fPVife, canhbtV 
have an ecclesiastical benefice; much less can a bigamiffi\li&xt 
such a benefice, according to that law. 

An.l so it shall appear plainly, that their false god Vwcan ia 
not very hard to unmask, that he was a mortal man, and one of - 
the sons of the other Lantech, the prime bigamist and cc^upjtcr 
of marriage. Donne, Hist . of the Septuagmt , ^ aoi. 

Bi'tiAMtr}' 7 us. [liigamia, low Lat.] fcJee Bio.uMrj 

1 . The crime of having two wives at once. 

[tandid determined to commence a suit against Martin, for 
bigamy and incest. Arbuthnot and 7 $pe. 

2. [In the# canon law.] The marriage of a sccoiUf 
wife, or of a widow, or 4 woman already debauched; 
which, in the church of Koine, were considered* afi 
bringing a man under some incapacities lor occJcs^ 
siastical offices. 

We have spoken of higamie or twisc mflrying, that \ 
are excluded from the ministeric, wliichc have maried a ^ 

Aln/tjn on the Marriage of Priests, Ijj4. sigri 

3. The state of being twice married. Dr., 

had confounded the following passage of Sbaks 
with the first definition of bigamy, where it 
polygamy, a crime ; when it here means onbg 
ing either two virgins successively^ or onpe hArr^glfo? 
a widow. It is called u loathed iJmani^by txie A. 1 
because it was esteemed, and had beeri^ph>n^4iiced 
by a canon, infamous, t '^ ry $$ > 

A beauty-waning and distressed widow— v M ,, 
Seduc’d the pitch antUieight of all his thoughts ? 

To base declension Hi. 
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Tlit* duke bcijig in yei*$s, and w&hojj^tanr, hapgh a$ QC& 
unmarried, bv his old. wWe’^^cea^^ }at£: 'Jrt.fc 

■ \tur ~ - ^ “■ 




r E. Sandy s, State of Relmon* 
ise Tm cold, mm' 

; in m<$ ... - * * - y 

;/, Donnf Poems, p; 171. 


B 


labour hard tnAt' he 90 .; 
not so acceptable an estai^t „ ( 

Ajl % Mr E.ttandys, State <jf Retigiwi* 

h My tuirs^for I ha(|4jnc, because T 
Divote’4, }iec$|& the cause being i 
new inUkamy. 

■BEfiJU£b. a, f w qdpM^ixt^btg tiftd Jielhjj\ 

Vegnant : *with cljfra j^gretH witli young. 

When we naW. laujjfit to see the sails conceive, 

•o w bigbdlied with tffe wanton Wind. ShaLspcarc . 

1 ,c ,v CKlld^kll a^d bigbcUicd women require antidotes somewhat 
more the palate. - Han'cy. 

So ttmKjf wclUidmped innocent virgins yre blocked up, and 
Wftdta^ip jgltai down like bight//: -a women. Addison. 

^t Wtejptirsiffia our march, to the terror of the market people, 
pjft the miscarriage of half a dozen bigbcUicd women. Addhon. 

"a- {laving a largo holly, or protuberance. - 
Now shul t thou never sec the salt beset 
Wiffcd hj g -bcllird gallon flagon ct. ftp. Halt's Satires, B. 6. S. r. 
Ilejjjyijiam Rufus] was in stature somewhat below the u*u.d 
ami 'tig-twltied. Swift, //«/. of Eng. Itcign of Ji r . If. 

GBON i8b.* adj. [from big and fow/«\] Having 
hlr§fe bones ; stout ; very strong. 

Seven big-boned villains — armed with Moody minds and 
deadly how -strings. Sir T. Hrrbprf* 1 ' ravels, p. 18c. 

fyg-tmCd, and large of limbs, with sinews strong. 

Dry den, Pat. and Arrite. 

I'GCOitNED. 5 ^ adj. [from big and cornj Having 
large grains. 

The strength of kg- corn'd powder. 

Dry den, Ann Mirnh. st. 149. 

7K s * [kegitin, Fr. from the cap worn by 
Tic nuns, called Bt*guiu$, as some assert; though 
. „ others think that the nuns were so called from wear- 
jt.t Ml this kind of cap.] 

It A^cap like one of those worn by children. 

^ flf Sleep now' ! 

\ ‘Yetjnot so s&und, and half so deeply sweet, 

..>nAft 00, whose brow with homely j itegin bound, 

" Snores outthe watch of night. ' Shnfopcarcj Ifc:i. I V. P. Tl. 
,Jp A biggtk he had got about his 1-nim*, 

. „ Fof in his headpiece he felt a sore paine. 

* i, \ J Sponsor, Sh*p. Cat. May, v. 241 . 

ITou that have been a courtier from the. biggin to the night- 
cop. B.Jouson, 1 C pi conic. 

2* A building. [Sax. by^an, to build , Sued, byggia ; 

Witenec the old Verb, to bigge, in Chaucer and Wio 
^ ifffe.] v "Thii is yet a common word in the Worth of 
v* - England : the town of Nurbiggin signifies hc-jdmilt 
iPr vewbuilding . 

Jight. n . s. It is explained l»y Skinner, thecircum- 
ference of a coil of rope. 

'GLY.ddv. [from fog.] T umidly; haughtily; with 
, blustering manner. 

VFould’st thou not rather choice a small renown, 

801,10 P oor l wf,rv u 

f ' xfoafiptO itook, and barbarously to peak ; 

illte weights, and scanty measures break ? Dn/drtt . 

‘Worn kED.* adj, ^[irom big and Having a 

* orsrfamous name. 

j'-Go, take physick ; doat upon 
* Some big-narti*d composition ; 

The q^elcuIous doctor’s my stick bills, 

< v CSjfTtafel' hard ^wordsanad e into pilk Crmhaw's Poems, p. 408. 

.1?. 5. Prom big, 

Bdtk ; §reatne3s of cjuautity. 4 

^pinicum be laid below, and about the bottom of a root, 
l caitst Um root to grow^o an excessive bigne m. • ■>< Bacon. 
' •»«^*e^u«M5ed at the bigness and uncooth deformity 
' **■ V4 « ^ Y^L'&trange'i Fakles. 



is much larger than 
is three oxen’s brain** ,, 

% u^Rfl.V o» die Crcption,' 

k alfin^ ^mpart^tyw 


.i 5 Sacral sortsujf, rays 13 vS&ationsM severdt bignesses, 
which, accoMinj^po their l Jj fifes* ej|t k ito ^nsdtion^of stevt^ul 
colours ; alia the aSr, according to their bignesses, c»cc it caten- 
ations of several sounds. ^ewton'rOj^iktcs, 

Bl OOf.t * fc C'J^e etymology of tliis word is 
unknown ; ^J)ut it is sifJjposdJi by A Cgindcn ;tmd 
others, to take its rise from som^camonal plifasj^. 
I)r. Johnson says. .Bullokar, in his ojkl Fn^lish 
Expositor, says, that u the word came 
land out of Normandy, where it contintifl Bfe ^ tliit 
day in the sense of an hypocrite, and jdtao asrtyjpu* 
Ions or superstitious person.'* Cotgja vc likewise gives 
bigot as an old Norman word, signifying as tri^ch as 
the Fi;pnch expression /fr par Dint, and thc-i^^iislt 
for God's sal e : made good Flench, he a (lets, and 
meaning exactly what Bullokar has stated. BaVba- 
zan thinks it a corruption of Visigoth, Mr. Mitlone 
is of the same opinion, and produces the wo riLbv the 


iSfc, g 


v process of Vi si got, Bisigot, Bigot ; the v an< 
a common change in old French. It appear* that 
Bigots mean a barbarous people, in an old^j^tcnch 
, romance, cited by Roquefort in his Gloss/ de } ? la 
Lang.' Uoin. But Roquefort seems to sids 
those who pretend tliat the word is from tha Germ* 
by Got t, i. e. by the Deity. It is to be traced, in my 
opinion, to the low Lat. begutla, one of the .iflgelk- 
tions of the nuns called brguins. V. du Ca$gp m V. 
Brguhu. The abbreviation into bigot is easy/ and 
the application of dt voted, which has been given to 
bigot, certainly belongs to the heguin. It iool&as if 
peg lit, the old editor of Chaucer, considered brguiii 
and bigot as syiionimous; for he explains tlidtii as 
superstitious hypocrites. Nor has F rands Tiijjpne, in 
his remarks on JSpeght in 1599, disjoined tjtee words, 
but has considered them together. 8t^|piustr* of 
Gower and Chaucer, 1810, p. 42.J A man unrea- 
sonably devoted to a certain party; »r^|diccd in 
favour of certain opinions; a bliiuST zcatot. It is 
nscnl often with to before the olijoct of zeal ; a% a 
bigot to the Cartesian tenets. * 

Who ever tl so impertinent a bigot , as to find tault/wncu thc 
hills and t^aUs of crooked and unequal bodies arc iuud^&"Xrteet 
’without a miracle by some iron bodies, or some benijSSTwlster- 
in-;s ? Up. Taylor, Arlific . Hands om,. p. 6o. 

Religious spite, and pious spleen bred lifst ' ^ 

I'his quarrel, which so !oni» tlie bigots uurst. ’ TtUe. 

In philosophy and religion, the bigots of all j 
rally the most positive. ' 

Hi'got.# adj, [from the substantive.] s^fgotedi^ J 
The same fortune once happened to Mol i ere, mi^ie dteasioii 
of his Taft utte, which notwithstanding afterwards nhs seen the 
light in a country more bigot than our’s, nfcd is accounted 
uiiiongst the best pieces of that poet. 

l)ry den, Jjmberftmn m 

Bi'goted.^ (Mj, [old Fr. bigotte, from 
make superstitious. JCotjjrave,] Blin 
r of soTOthu 



sessed in fuvour 
with to. * 

Bigoted /<fthis idol, we disclaim 


thing 


ration; 



1 


Rest, health, and case, for nothing but a name. 

^Presbyterian merit, during tlie reign of whak, bigoted. 


ttftd ill- 


e, will 

Ik J 


iputedR^ 


Garth , 
igoted, 

Smjt, 


’ ' <-■ 
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' ’ V -s A 

mionttuct. IteMisc is 6:. sheathe or biqnt the acids 

Jtl.* : 1. j£ g 




i, lilincl zeal j ;; ’prejudice; treasonable Jn 

favour °t* party or oppilbns : with the p:ulidk/^^ 
Wore it nut flr a bigotry /d^fSr own we eonwHiaraly 

imagine, that so litanf ubsu^* wicked, bloody principles, 
should p ret cm] to support themselves by the gospel. Watts . 

a. The practice or tend of %bigot. % ; f 

Our silence makes our advyrsdVies think we persist in those 
bigotries, which all good and' sensible men c|g.spise. Pape. 

Bi'g so u Nmi <\. [from big and sound.] Having 

; a pompous sound. 

Mig-stiiduibig sentences, and words of state?. 
j 7?/^. Hall's Satires, B. t. 8. /;. 

Bi'gsSSjln.^ adj. [from big and swoln.^ Turgid ; 
ready to burst. # 

Scarce can I refrain 
Tb$ execution of my hig-nswoln heart 
Upon that Clifford, that cruef child- killer. # 

, Shaksyvarc, K. Urn. 1*7. P. 111. 
The big-swo/u waves in the Iberian stream. 

Drayton's Polynlkioil, S. I. 
Might, my hi^ucahi heart 

iddison, Cain. 

Having 



VenJ all its griefs, and gi»e a loose to sorrow. At 

BiG-frDDJ.U MD. ad/, [from big and adder,'] 
large udders; having dugs swelled with milk. 

Now driven before him, through the arching rock, 

Came, tumbling heaps on heaps, the im number’ d flock, 

Jiiir-Uu'fi' >'J ewes, and goats of female kind. P<ou\ Odyssey. 

Bi 'jla.YDEU. v, y. \Juiandre. Fr.] A •small vessel of 
a&offc eiirhty Ions burden. Used for the carriage of 
good-. It is a d of hoy. manageable by four or 
live men, and has masts and sails after the planner 
of *t%oy. They are used chiefly in i lolland, as 
being particularly lit for the canals. 

Savunjy and Ttcvoux. 

Like htlttr.de 's to creep 

Along the coast, and bind in view to keep. Dryden . 

IVlueriiv.'}'' n. s, [from bih^. Sax. a bladder, and 
brirttz/ ; according to Skinner ; vitis id<ca. Or from 
the flfi. bbtbarr, a blackberry, or whortleberry.] A 
smallish nib; and a sweet berry of that shrub ; 
whortleberry. 

Cricket, to Windsor chimneys sludt thou leap; 

There j5ir.cn the maids an blue as tnlbcn'ics.* Skuksprare. 

Bi'lbo.^ //. 5. [corrupted from Bilboa, where the best 
weapon's are made.] A rapier ; a sword. 

To’be compassed 1'ke a good bubo, in tli<$ r circumference of 
a peck, hilt to point, heel to head. S/it/ks/icat r. 

Aqj|in their country’s right, at Creasy, thoscVhat stood, 

. And that at Poitiers bat h\l their bilboes in French blood. 

- Drayton, Potyollmm , S. i ft. 

Ahilboa-b/aJc that bends 

w» even pass he makes. Btainn. and F. Tamer 1 amt d. 

Bi'i .BOES.'foft. y. A soi l of stocks, or Wooden shackles 
lor ihoTBtiJ, used for punishing offenders at sea. 
1 )jj. Johnson might have added, that they are socaRed 
from being fabricated at 23 i l boa. Great quantities 
of them W8rc shipped on lioard the Spanish Armada ; 

and #ome o^tlicm arc yet to be seen in the Tower 



Mcthought I lay, * 

. , v ^ the mutincs in tin* bilboes. Shaksprare. 

Bj’MtfOQUET.'fyi. s. The toy called a cup 

and'balt. ™ % * 9 

BILE* v. s. [ bifis , I ait.] A thick, yellow, bitter 
liquoit/, separated in the liver, collected in^tbe gall- 
bladder, ftful discharged into the lower end of the $j 
duodeminf, ca* q£ tl(p jj||pum, by the com- 

VOJ.. U ' *V\ ‘ ' * A. ’ . X , 


^ vessel^ _ , 

In its progression, soon the Inboard cl;^ 

Receives the confluent rills o$titter bile ; 

Which, by the liver severed from jjhc blood, 

And striving through the gall pi [w; here unload 
Their yellow streams. ** PladM 

Bile.'I* u. s. bbtle, Sax. a sore, perhaps from 

Lat. Tigs is generally spelt boil ; but, I think, los%* ' 
properly, Dr. Johnson says. Our o ' itionaries 
it bjjle, and idle. See JIuloot, [% A 

sore angry swelling. w 

But yet thou art my flesh, my ljflood, my daughter; fijr ^ 
Or, ratjicr, n disease that’s iny^flcsh ; * ' \ 

Tliou art a Me in my cnrnipftid blond. Shfkspcarc; 

7nose biles did run — sav $0 — did not the 
were not that a hotchy sore ? - 'Shfthspr&pc. 

A turn nc ul us is a painful tubercle, with a broj^^asi^ 
in;/ in a cone. It is generally called a bile, and i^aciompne^d ' 
with inflammation, pulsation, and tendon. dlVytt'dhw*. 

B] M*r.. n, s . The compass or breadth of a ship’s, 

bottom. Sec To Bulge. Sfyirineri 

To Biloi:. v, n, [from the noun.] To spring a leak; 
to let in water, by striking upon ti rock: a sea 
term ; now bulge. • Skinner. 

Bi'liary. ad), [from bilis, T.at.] Belonging to the bile. 

Voracious animals, and such as do not i hew, have a <xreut 
quantity of ^all : and some of them have the biliary duct iis- 
sirtcd into the p\ lotus. ArbutkiioK 

BPlingsgate. n. s. [A ^cant word, ^oruo^ed 
from Bilingsgate in Lomkm, a place where , there 
is always a crowd of low people, and frequent 

brawls and foul language.] Ribaldry; fdjp^lafi- 

*' *■ 

There stript, fair rhetorick lan«uisliM on th& gvound, 

And shameful bifingsgute her robes adorn. i i up(t f i JL)y}icfad. 


Lat.] Having, or 
Consisting of bile; 


Bili'nouous. adj. [hiltuguis, 
speaking two totigues. 

Bi'liois. adj. [from bit is, Lat.] 
partaking of bile. 

Why bilious puce a golden light puts on, 

And flood- of cli)le in siher currents nm. Garth. 

When the taste of the mouth is bitter, it is a sign qf a re- 
dundance of a bilious alkali. 1 Arb0hn*d. 

BiliML* ltdv. [In our old language.] Tlie same. a* 
be! he, which see. 

7b # BILK.T v - «• [derived by Lye and Scriidus %jpm 
the CTotbiek, bilaikan, which is from the old Goth. 
bit a, to fail.] r lV> cheat ; to defraud, by ruunuig 
in debt, and avoiding payment. 

Bilk'd si. it loners for yeomen stood prepar'd. Trader. 

What corned y, what three can more delight, 

'rhan grinning Inintrcr, and the ple_ising sight 

Of vour bilk \i hopes ? Dqginid Fajb. 

BILL. If. A [bile, S-ix. See Bui..] Hie Ubi* of 
a fowl. • f V. 5 

Their bills were thwarted erosswnL at the end, and, 'With 
these they would cut an apple in two at one snap. 

It ina) lie tried, whether birds may not he made to hnvegrt^f 
or longer bills, or greater or longer talons. Paean, Xdt. [list. 

In his bill 

An olive leaf he brings, pneifick sign L. 

No crowing cock does there hi* wiffi*s display 
Nor with his horny bill provoke the day. \C Dry den, Pat, 

BILL, if, a [btlle, Sai. cjHbille, a two edged^xc.]^ , 
i . A kind of hatchet with a hooked point, tf&ed in 
country work, as, a hedging bill p sifcujHed jr^n .it* 
resemblance i^ iptltti to the Wk^Pd|;b^‘d osprey. 

? $ ^ 
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Standing troops are servants arm’d, who use the font* and 
sword, as other servants do sickle, or th$ #//* at the,c4fti— 
mand of those who entertain them. tempts, 

i. A kind 9/ weapon rfKckfhtlf-^tsMed by the foot; 

( ;a battle axe. , n „ 

v Tfttn liintUrt^Bomen tHtinagc rmty b'dlt-; " ■?. 

Against thy both yomiy.iMul old rebel. " fihnkspenrr. 

BILL.-J* n. s. fcphl Fr. hille. Formerly nil ion^* 
^things, yjfhetfier litters or not, were called bills 
' 'and shorter ones billets.") 

^ i A written paper of any kind. 

A ' ■ lie ilors receive 

Parti cnla^addit ion from the 6 : 1 / 

That writes them all alike. t Shaksptare. 

. 2 . Aii accoifUt of money. 

A % Ordinary rxpcuce ought to be limited by :i ninn’*. estate, and 
ordi red to the best, th.it the bills may be le%s than the estimation 
abroad. s Jim on, 

.3. A law presented to the parliament, not yet made 
an act. 

No new laws can be made, nor old laws abrogated or altered, 

, but by parliament ; where bills are prepared, and presented to 
the two houses. Bacon. 

How now for mitigation of this bill , 

Urg’d by the commons? doth his majesty 
Incline to it, or no ? Shakspeare . 

4. An act of parliament. 

There will be no way left for me to tell you that I remember 
you, and that I love you, but that one, which ii'-eds no open 
■y warrant, or secret conveyance; which no bills tan preclude, 
nor no kings prevent. Atlerbwry to Pop< . 

y. A physician’s prescription. 

Like him that took the doctor’s bill, 

A$d sallow’d it instead o’ th’ pill. Iludlhras. 

The medicine was prepar’d according to the bill. L* Estrange. 
Let them, but under your supmours, kill. 

When doctors first have sign’d the bloody bi/l. Dri/den. 

6 . Aiv advertisement. 

And in despair, their empty pit to fill, 

'Set up soineToreign monster in a bill. Ij/t/dfu. 

7. [In, law.] 1. An obligation, but without condition 
or forfeiture for nonpayment. 2 . A declaration in 

„ writing, that expressed! either the grief anti the 
’ wrong, that the complainant hath suflered by the 
party complained of; or eKe some fault, that the 
party complained of hath committed against some 
law. This bill is sometimes ollcred to justices 
ernmts in the general assizes; but most to the lord 
chancellor. It contuinoth the fact complained of, 
the damages thereby suffered, and petition of pro* 
cess against the defendant for redress. Cowl. 

v..,VV The fourth tiling very maturely to be consulted by the jury, 
,Y is, wh.it influence their finding the bill may have upon the 
. kingdom. ^ Swiff. 

:%.^A frill of mortality . An account of the numbers 

'dffiat have died in any district. 

Most who took in the weekly bills of mortality, made little 
6 |hcr l$e of them, than to look at the foot, how the burials 
encr^frd or decreased. G vaunt. 

* Motiv’d our sires, ere doctors lcarn’d to kill, 

And imdtiply’d with theirs the weekly bill. « Drydtn. 

A bill of 'fair. An account of the season of pro- 

visions, or of the dishes at a feast. 

It may seem somewhat difficult to make out the bills of fare 
for $oiil£ of the forementioned suppers. Arbuthmt . 

Jfo, AJoill of exchange. A note ordering the payment 
» of ft sum of money in one place, to some person 
asafened by the drawer or remitter, in consideration 
of«ie value paid to him in another place. 

s comfortable sentences Ore bills of exchange, upon the 
which we. lay our cares down^id receive provisions. 

By. Taylor, Mule of living holy. 
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All that a bill *>f rjchfoigc can do, h to direct to whom 
motley is due, Or taken up upon credit, in a foreign country, 
MT paid. '' y Locke . 

11. A pty of lading . An account of goods delivered 

on board a ship. 

To J&ll. v. a. [from bilL $ beak.} To caress, as 
doves by joining bills flto be fend/ 

Doves, they say, will bill, after their pecking, and their 
murmuring. , 4 Ben Johnson, Catalina. 

Still amorous, and fond/and billing. 

Like Philip and Mary on n shilling. lludihras. 

They bill, they tread ; Alcyone compress’d. 

Seven days sits brooding on her flouLingiftesl. Drydcm 

He that bears th* arlilU ry of Jove, 

Tli£ strong pounc’d eagle)" ami the billing dove. Dryden. 

To Bill. 7’. a . [from frill, a writing.] To pi3$j|i$h by 
an Advertisement : a emit word. 

J I is masterpiece was a composition that he billed about under 
the name of a sovereign antidote. IS Estrange. 

BTllet. 71. s. [billet, Fruph.] 

1. A small paper; a note. 

When he found this little billet, in which w'as only written 
lie member Ceusar , he was exceedingly confounded. Clarendon. 

2. A ticket directing soldiers at what house to lodge. 

3. Billet doitx , or a soft billet .* a love letter. 

’Twas then, lU linda ! if report say true, 

Tli v eyes first open’d on a Edict dour. Pipe. 

4. [ Bilot , Fr.] A small log of wood for the chimney. 

Let us then calculate, when the bulk of a fagot or billet is 
dilated and rarified to the degree of lire, how ui^t a place it 
must take up. flight/ ou Bodies. 

Their bilb t at the fire was found. * Prior 

To Bi'lllt.~J~ 7’. a. [from the noun.] 

r. To direct a soldier by a ticket, or note, where he 
is to lodge. k , 

Retire thee; go where thou art billeted: 

Away, 1 say. Slink spr arc, Othello. 

2. To quarter soldiers, or to lodge oilier persons. 

They remembered him of charging the kingdom, by billeting 
soldiers. Ralegh, Hist, of the World. 

Some thou ^nub of the Irish pnpbts were in several parts" 
billeted upon us. Ali/ton's Eu onnrlastes, i ll. 10. 

The counties throughout the kingdom were w incensed, 
and their affections poisoned, that they refused to buffer the 
soldiers to he billeted upon them. Clarendon. 

3. Simply, to dispose; to lodge. 

The violence of the storm on St John’s night tHrcw down 
the battlements over the room where your Grace’s Manuscripts 
are billeted, but did no more hurt. Laud, ( Letter to him,) ii. j 83. 

Bi'lliards.~{~ 71. s. Without a singular, [billard, Fr. 
of which that language has 110 etymology; and 
therefore they probably derived from Knglaud both 
the play and the name, which is corrupted from 
Italy arris, yards or sticks with which a ball is driven 
along a table. Thus Spenser: " Halyards much 
unfit, and shuttlecocks misdeeming manly Wit,” 
M. 1 Jabber (Vs Talc . Such is I)r. Jc&nson’s ob- 

servation on this word. But his remark* on the Fr. 
etymology, in the first place, is erroneous.;, for 
hi Hard is from hi lie, a ball, just as campn guard is 
from cainpag ne, and as many more French words 
arc formed. In this deterininat‘u|si Mr. Malone 
agrees with me. Halyard in the nexS|^)|^ce, is not 
the genuine reading of Spenser; it is balliardt , . us 
Burton and other old^iithors write the wort! ; and 
therefore the application of yffkl is forced. Sec 
Halliards.] A game at which a ball is forced 
against another on a table. 

Let it alone ; let’s to billiards . Sfhakspeare. 

Even nose and cheek, withal, , 

Smooth as is the AMr^al^ J}, Junson, Underwoods. 
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Some are forced to bound or ify upwards almost like ivory 
balls meeting on a billiard table. , ' Hoyl^. 

When the ball obeys th© stroke of a bilfkrd sticky it j$„.i)ot 
any action, of the ball, 4 Mit baro pulsion. '■ i V:A Locke. 

IVlmon.# n. s. [Fr.] A million of millions. 

, . ' ^ Coterrt&X 

BFLLOWVf- n.yS. fj/b/fcr, (Sferm. botjfc Dan. probably 
of’ the same iiriginal with lnli£, Sax. a bladder ; 
Which is the CioLh. A wave swoln, and 

hollow. • 

From whence the river Dee, as silver elren, 
llis tumbling billow* roll with gentle rore. Spenser, F. Q. 

Billows sink by degrees, even when the wind is down that 
Jirst stirred them. f l} r uUon . 

Chasing Nereus with his* trident throws 
Tho^|3^r>2eN from the bottom. % Denham. 

Hirf when loinl billows lash the sounding shore, • 

The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent joar. Pope. 

To Bi'j.low. v . n. [from the noun.] To swell, or roll, 
as a wave. % 

The billowing snow, mid violence of the show’r,* 

That from the hills disperse their drejtdful store, 

And o’er the vales collected ruin pour. Prior. 

Bi'llow-ukaten.# adj. [from hillovo and bcat.~\ 
'Tossed by billows: a fine and forcible compound. 

He, — sitting in his own sublimed height, * 

Surveys and weighs the; billow-beaten fate 
Of towering statists. * 

Jordan's Divinity and Monthly in Poetry, * .>■ b. 

Bi'u.owy. adj. [from billow.'] dwelling; turgid; 
wavy. * 

And whitening down the mossy -tincturM stream. 

Defends the bdfuwy loam. Thomson, Spring. 

Oilman. n. s . [from hill and man.] lie who uses 
a bill : lluloet calls the bill-man “ a mower.” 
Formerly applied to troops carrying this weapon. 
See Bji.i.. 

In ryshM his bilmcn. Mir. for Magistrates , p. 427. 

BiN*^ Used in our old language for Be and Been. 
Bren , hen. bin . See Been. 

Bin. n . s. [hmne. Sax.] A place where bread, or 
corn, or wine, is reposited. 

The most convenient way of picking hops, is into a long 
square frame of wood, called a bin. Mortimer. 

As when from rooting in a bin , 

All powder’d o’er from tail to chin, 

A lively maggot sallies out, * 

You know him by his hazel snout. Swift. 

BI'NARY.t adj. [old Fr. binairr , from bin as, Lat.] 
Two; dual; double. 

Bi'nary Arithmctich . A method of computation 

proposed by Mr. Leibnitz, in which, in lieu of the 
ten figures in the common arithmetick, and the 
progression from ten to ten, lie lias only two 
figures, and uses the simple progression from two 
to two. 'This method appears to be the same 
with that used by the Chinese four thousand yjurs 
ago. Chamba s . 

Bl'NAUY.*ifc 5 . The constitution of two. 

To make two, or a binary, which is the fet number, add 
hut one unto tfhe. Fotkcrby's Atheo/nastu’, p. 307. 

In nuturWSre two supreme prim iples, 

Ai namely, unity and binary. 

Davies, Wittes Pilot image, G. 4. b. 

The union of thapassive and active principle in the creation 
of this material hottveii, is the second day*?. \\ ork ; aiul the 
binary denotes the nature thereof. More, Conject. Vabbal. p.f 6. 

To BlND.'j" v. a . pret. I bound ; particip. pass, bound , 
or bvunden , [bind an, Goth, binban, Sax.] 

i. To coniine with bonds; to enchain. 

* *; : I a to * 


BIN 

Wilt thou play vvith him as vvjth a bird? or, wilt thou bind, 
.him for thy maideas ? ^ ' ' Jab, xli. j , 

2. To gjr&; to enwrap; to involve. 

Who hath watfttyin a garment ? P^pverbi, xxx, 4. 

3. To fasten to any thing ; to hx by circm^v^jintioi?. 

#■ Th ou'&h all bind this line of scarlet three}) in th£ Mftfltlr, 

which thou didst let us dowm by. ’ Joshua, ii, X8. 

Keep my coimnandments^j&nd live; adt my Jaw, as th© 
apple of thine eye. Bind them ijflpn rafingers, w'ritc them 
upon the table of thine heart. I*rovcrbs, vii.^4. 

4. To fasten together. 

Gather ye together first the tares, and bind them in bundle^ 
to burn them. St. Matthew , xiii. 

5. To connect closely or inseparably. c > 

His life is bound up in the lad’s life. f Gen. xliv. 30. 

6. To cover a wound with dressings and bandages : 
with up. 

When he saw him, he had compassion on him, and went 
to him,* and bound up his woAnds. St. Luke, x. 34. 

Having filled up tne bared cranium with our dresriogs, we 
bound up the wound. *. Wiseman t. 

7. To oblige by stipulation, or oath. 

If a man vow a vow, or swear an oath to bind his soul with 
a bond, he shall not break hi» word. Nuhbers, xxx. a. 

Swear by the solemn oath, that binds the gods. /'opr. 

8. 'To oblige by duty or law ; to compel; to constrain. 

Though I am bound to every act of duty, 

I am not bound, to that, all slaves arc free to. Shakspetire . 

Duties expressly required in the plain language of Scripture, 
ought to bind our consciences more than those which are but 
dubiously inferred. Watte. 

9. To oblige by kindness. 

1 o. To confine ; to hinder : with in, if the restraint 
be local ; with up, if it relate to thought or act. 

Now I’m cabin’d, cribb’d, coqfm’d, bound m *> 

To sauev doubts and fears. Shakspcnre . 

You will sooner, by imagination, bind a bird from singing, 
than from eating or living. Ba<rtm. 

Though pasdoti |>e tin* most obvious and general, yet it i® 
not the only cause that binds up the understanding, and con- 
iines it, for the time, to one object, from which it will not be 
taken off! Locke . 

In such a dismal place 

Where joy ne’er criers, which the sun ne’er cheers, 

Bound m with darkness, overspread with damps. Drydwt. 

it. To hinder the flux of the bowels; to make 
costive. 

Rhubarb hath manifestly in it parts of contrary operations ; 
parts that purge, and parts that bind the body. Baron. 

The whey of milk doth loose, the milk doth bind. Herbert. 
\2. To restrain. 

The more vve are hound up to an exact narration, we want 
more life, and fire, to animate and inform the story. Felton • 

1 3* To bind a book. To put it in a cover. 

Was ever hook, containing such vile matter, 

So fairly bound ¥ Shakspt are. 

Those who could never read the grammar, 

When my dear volumes touch the hammer, 

May think books best, as richest bound , Prior. 

14. To bind to. To oblige to serve some one. 

If still thou dost retain 

The same ill habits, the v.une follies too, v 

Still thou ;i£t bound to vice, and still a '•lave, Drydctu 

15. To bind to. To contract vrilli any body. 

Art thou bound to a wife, *»cek not to be loosed. I Cor. yij, a j, . 

16. 7« bind over. To oblige to make appearance 
Sir Roger w a*, staggered with the reports concerning thia 

woman, and would have bound her over to the county session®. 

Addison, Speck 

To Bind. r. n. 

1. To contract its own parts together; to grow stiff 
mid hard. 

If the l.nnl rise full of clotS, and if it is a binding land, you 
must make it lino by harrowing of it. Mortimer . 
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i. To ih, 'lie active. 

To be obligatory. 

Jhu-r cartons, or imperial constitutions, winch have not 
Ik eu received here, do not hind'. Hale . 

The promises and l»«ri*ains lor truck, between a Swiss and 
an Indian, in tin? woods of America, are binding to them, 
though they arc. perfectly in a state of nature, in reference to 
one another. * _ Iwckc. 

BjrND.'f’ it. s. Jrlspccies of hops, Dr. Johnson say**. 
But it means originally tin* stem of the hop, which 
is t.o called from being, in its growing state, bound 
loosely to tin: pole with withered rushes, in order 
to assisfriN climbing up it. Two or three binds 
arc reckoned sufficient lor one poll*. 

The two best are ilu* white and the grev bind ; the 

lattci ■ a l.d ;’i* ‘njuaru hop, and mere hardy, JHvrhnu r. 

Bi'ndEu. u, s. [ from To bind,'] 

1. A man ulio.-e trade it is to bind books. 

2. A man that binds sheave-. 

'Chive him let % '.mod, ami took the handful- reopt 
From hn\i that pother'd quickly up. Chapman. 

A man, with a hinder, may reap ;m acre of wheat in :i cl«»\ , 
if it stal'd \*. c ' l. il /« a Imu r. 

3. A fillet: a shred cut to bind with. 

A double cloth, of "U,:li Unuth and breadth as might serve 
to cneuinp.'.-ts the fr.u fared member, 1 cut from each end to 
the middle, into ilnee hinder.,. Wwtn.an. 

An m.ti ingent. 

Ale i> theii fating and their drini in« surely, wh’uh keep- 
their bodies 1 icar md soluble: Ihcad is a finder; :mJ, tor 
that, aholi-ht even in their ale. Bca'au. and Cl. Scornful Lady. 

Ri'mhn^' n.<. j fn ail bind.] 

1. A bandage. * 

'Chi- beloved voiing woman begun to take ofT the funding 01 
his u yes. Taller , No. 5 

2 . The cover of a book. 

Thev prc-mled him w it It divert skin > of parchment, exceed- 
ing fine, smooth, and delicate, bound to one so the other, hi 
a binding that was rare and excellent. 

J Janie, Hist of the *SV ptuagint, p. ru. 

Bi'niiwexu). a’. [conxolvulus, Lat.(| The name of 11 
plant. 

Bindweed is the larger and the smaller; the first 
sort ilowers in September, and the last in June and 
July. J\Iot timer. 


Hi'kocm:. n. s. [from binus and or ulus,] A kind of 
dioptrick,;tel<. scope, tilted so with two tubes joining 
together in one, as that a distant object may be 
seen with both eyes together. flarpis. 

Bi'nocui.ar.^ adj. [from. bams and oculus, Lat.] 

1. Having two eyes. 

, Jdost animals arc binocular , spiders for the most part ncto- 
Rdcular, ami some si oix ular. Dcrhum. 

7. Employing both eyes at once. 

Whcn,wc look at ail object w ith a binocular telescope, we 
fee it single. Held's Inquiry. 

BiNo'MiAL Root . [ill algebra.] A root composed of 
only two parts connected with the signs plus or 
minus. Hams. 

Biro'minoits. adj. [from linns and nomen , Lat.J 


Having two names. 

Bio'niiAi > HEit. , ^‘ n, s. [IV. hiographe , from Gr. | 

* id ypa$u,] A writer of lives ; a relator not of 
10 history of nutions, but of the actions of par- 
ticular persons.; 

Our Grub-sired Id; to ambers watch for the death of a great 
j^iiy like o imui> undertakers, on purpose to make a penny 

dddist n, Freeholder, 
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UiograVicicai..^ adj, [from biography. No won? 
of this family perhaps is more than a 'century old.] 
Relating to biography. 

It U impossible that soliloquies of Mtih prolixity, and 
dc-igucd to include much hbtoricid and iv.-n hio^/u phiad 
matter, should every where spbUiiii a proper degree of j-pirit, 
pathos, and interest. WM-fon, Hat, ofJting. Poetry, iii. 256. 

BIO'GRA PH Y.f n, s, [Fr. biographic, from plQ* 
and yp^pau] 

In writing the lives of men, wliich is called biography, some 
authors place every thing in thu precise order of time when it 
occurred. * ) Wilts. 

TVov Ac.'J'l n.s. [Fr. from xcajwacht, a double guard, 

Bi'iionac. > German, of which it is a corruption ; or 

UiVotMc. ) from tlfe Lat. bis, twice, and pjacJi, 
Germ, a guard.] A guard at night performed bj 
the whole- army ; which either at a siege or lying 
before an enemy, every evening draws out from it- 
tents or huts, and continues all night in arm-. 
Not in use, l)r. Johnson says. The warfive of 
recent times lias of: on given occasion for the use of 
this word, or of the verb bivouac; as, the enemy 
bivouat fed in front of our camp. 

BiVutors. adj. [from binus and pm if/. JLnh] Bring- 
ing forth two at a birth. 

Br.’xuTm:.^ adj. [from binus and pari /dr, Lat.] 
Having two correspondent parts: divided into 
two. 

That’s a remarkable instance in NimicrUi.-, of i\ monsK t* 
horn .it Emn Min witlitvvo hem**-, an. I two heads; the diversity 
of who-e appetites, perceptions, and idU'diou-, tended that ii 
had t\'o souls within that lapnrlde habitation. 

(ilouvuh\ i'te-cu.d. of Savh,c\\. 1 . 
IEn j Alcxnndt 1 1 d empire w:»s hiparllh into A-i.t and Sul;*. 

C.t< ,.*• i', J'odi n 'ci, j». 1 5 9 . 

Bipakti'tion. n. v. [from bipaililc . j 'The act of 
dividing into two ; or of making two cnriespomlvut 
parts. 

Bi'^kd.'J'* n.s. [ !)ij)cd;\ I‘V. Id pcs, Lai.] An animal 
with two feet. 

N : o 'jerpeul, nr fishes oviparous, have any -tones al all ; 
neither hi pi </ iu»r i|iiadruped o\ipan>us have any extcrioiirh. 

Brawn, Vulg, Her, 

Jb'rrDAr,. adj. [ jhi}>cdulis, Lat.] Two loot in length : 
or having two leet. 

BiPf/xNATion. adj. [from binus and penna , J.at.] 

I laving two wings. 

All Inpnu.ntcd in-.ect have poises joined to thcbidv. Derham. 

Bipe'talous. adj. [of bi< n Lai. ami ^ ila/ or.] Consisl- 

in<T of two llower leaves. Did. 

c*> 

Bi'orADKAT?:. 1 n. s. [I11 idg(»bra.] The fourth 

Bijju.idra'tick. 3 power, arising from the multi- 
plication of a square number or quantity by itself. 
f 1 lan is. 

Biquadra'tmjk.# adj. Relating to the fourth power 
in algt‘bra. ^ 

Thus a hiquadraliefc equation may he forme* whereby the 
point h shall be found, and them e the point D, whose distance 
from A is to h c as the cxccn trilily of the eanh*s orbit to half 
its axis. Philos. T'ran.v.JiH. ^28. 

BIRCII Tree, fbipc, Sax, bclula, Lat.] The leaves 
are like those of the poplar; the shoots are very 
^lender and weak; the katkins arc produced at re- 
mote distances from the fruits, on the same tree ; 
the fruit becomes a little squaino.se cone; the seeds 
are winged, and the tree casts its outer rind every 
year. Miller. 
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Binrn tl 7 tte.X* n. s. Wine made of the vernal juice 
ofbivch; once in great repute. 

Slio boasts no charms divine, 

Yet she ran carve ami make link wine. 

T. Wat Ion, Progr. of Dheuntqnt. 

Ib'nriiEX.'{~ adj. [Sax. In pee ne,] Made of birch. ‘ 

By thislianil. I’ll, cry brooms irtSt, Inrehen brooms. 

■ Ji'oinn. a ml Ft. Loyal Subject. 

HisbeavuM brow a ton hen garland bears. Pope. 

mill), n. s . [bipr>, or bjnh, a chicken, Saxon.] A 
general term for the feathered kind; a fowl. In 
common talk, Jbxa/ is us(‘d for the larger, and bird 
for the smaller kind of feathered animals. 

The poor wren, 

The mot diminutive ol ’birds, will fiTit, 

Her young ones in her nest, against the owl. Shahspeare. 

Sli’ hail ail the regal makim.* of a queen ; 8 

As holy oil, Edward ruufessor’x crown, • 

The rod anti turd of peace, and all such emblems, 

Laid nobly on her. % Sha/spearc, Hen. VI IT. 

The hud of Jo\ c stoop’d from his airy tour, « 

Two birds of gajo-r jdmne before hinFdrove, Milton, P. L. 

lienee men and beasts the breath of life obtain. 

Ami birds of air, ami monsters of the main. Dry den. 

There are some birds that are inhabitants of the water, whose 
blood is cold ns fishes, and their flesh is so like in tiMe, that 
the scrupulous are allowed them on fish dins. Joule. 

To lbi:n. v. ?/. [from* the noun. | To cat dr •birds. 

F tin invite you tn-muiToyv morning to m\ house, to break- 
fast ; alter we’ll a huiun# toother. Shal&juf/rc. 

Ib'umjoi r \. j \* //. s. [from bird and boll, or arroxv.] An 
arrow, having a hall of wood at the end of it, and 
sometimes an iron point projecting before the bull, 
formerly used for shooting at birds. 

To hi ricncmus and of free disposition, is to tirfxe those 
things for bn dhoti ,, th.it sou d( cm cannon Indicts. Shat sp* are. 

Bi'itnc vr.J’. .v. [from bird and c///y.] An enclosure 
with interstitial spaces made of wire or wicker in 
which birds are krpr. 

Birdvapj v tail; 1 !-: him the pit! U . ami tops the centiifu-ial 
fbi\e. Arhuthmd and /’opt. 

Bi'iilkat.t //. s. [from bin! and a/ll.] A pipe or 
reed, with which fowlers allure birds, by the imita- 
tion of their notes, to the net. 

( Yi/g ) a vc a >i d S/i a "i amt I. 
lb'll nCATCItrat. v. s. [from bin! and catch.] One 
that makes it his employment to take birds. 

A poor lark entered into a ‘miserable expostulation with a 
h'mU'dlehf i\ that had taken her in his net. Id Fsi rutile. 

Bi'kdeu.^ //. a*, [from bird.] A birdcatclier. 

Mi a she a. 

Butn-FYi:.^ adj. [from bird ami eip .] A word often 
applied to pictures of place's; as, a bird-eye view of 
them, that is, soqu from above, as by a bird. 

Viewing from the l isgah of his pulpit the free, moral, happy, 
flourishing, ami «ltrriou* state of France, as in a bbd-eyc land- 
scape of a promised land, he [Dr. Price] breaks out into the 
following rapture. Bur/e on the Fr. tievnlu^im. 

Bird-eyed.# adj. [from bird and eye.] Having, as 
it were, t|ie eye of a bird ; quick. 

■'Sind, *tis the horse-start out o’ the brown study — 

Rather the bird-ei/d stroke, Sir. B. Jonstm, Cynthia's Fein ts. 
Bird-faxu^i.# n. s. [from bird im<\ fancy.] One 
who delights* in birds. 

Bi'rdinu-imece. ii. s. [from bird and piece.] A fowl- 
ing piece ; a gun to shoot birds with. 

I’ll creep up into the chimney. — 'there they always use to 
discharge their btrding-piurs ; creep into the kill hole. 

Shales pcarc. 

BFrdlike.# adj. [from bird and like.] Resembling 
a bird. 


^Tor <Uk n I see, how tk._v do mount ori hi Ji, 

' Waving their oul-trcleh’d whips at liberty; 

Then do I think how i.rd-hl.e hi a cape 
My life 1 lead, .did -. r ri ; f tan m v.t .u: e<\ 

Xie.- A fir, Jbr Jlu/jistrates, p. fifj - 

//. s. t [from bird and lime.] A glutinous 
substance, which is spread upon twig.-, by which the 
birds that light upon them arc (liJUjrgled. 

Jiiidfime \> made of ihe l . ■ rh of holly; they 
pound it into a tough piv-tc, that c<> fibres of the 
wood be left; ihcn it i.? wj.-lud in n running ‘dream,, 
till no motes appt.ir, and pul up to ferment, and 
.scummed, ami then laid up for use: at which time 
they incorporate with il a third part ol nut oil, 
over the fin 1 . But the hark ofour lantone, or way- 
faring shrub, will make very good bn dinin'. 

• | Chambers. 

I folly i- of so \ I. cons a juice, tii they make birdhme of the 
bark of it. Bacon, Nat. llht. 

With stores of iptix r\l glut , contrive 
To ‘top tiie vents end* fannies of their Imc; 

Not hird/nnr, or ldc.ni pilch prudmc 

A more tenacious mass of i hnnijv juice. lteydcn. 

I’m in-jK.rM ; 

Hen veil’s birdlime wr.ip- me round, amt "lues m\ w’uuis. Hoyden. 

The woodpecker, and other birds of tin. kind, betanr-' they 
prey upon flies which tiny rati li with their tongue, have a 
couple of kins tilled s with a viscous hinnoui, as it it were a 
natural btrd/tnu , or liquid glue. then*. 

Bi'kdlimed.# adi. [from biidlinic.] Figuratively, 
spread to ensnare. 

I love imt those “ \ isrooa beuefnia,” illume btrdhaed kind- 
ness, which PJim ‘peaks <»f. Ifowtll, Letters, i. V- 18. 

Ill'll n.M an. n. s. [from bh d anil niati.] A birdcatclier ; 
a fowler. 

As a Ibwlcr wa< licndini; his net, a bhukhird asked liiinwhni 
he was doiup; wliv, si\ s he, 1 am (aviuptlie fonuilattons ol a 
t il \ ; and so the bndmau drew out of Mijlit. IX 

Bj'i: ns-ciii k it\ . //, *■. [/'O'fns 'I'hcnphraXi.] A plant. 

Bi'rdslyi:. \ adonis. Lai.] The name of a plant. 

Bi'hdsi ve Cic\ i.,% Sec UiitiM'.vr. 

Bi'icnsrooT. //. .v. [ontithopodiiDn, Lai.] 'fhc name 
of a plant. 

lb wnsNusi. ?i. s. An herb. Diet. 

lb'unsMisr. x n. >. 'The place built by biuL, where 
the} deposit (heir eggs. 

Bi kd^i aklis. ?i. s. iitracitsi] A plant. 

Hi imsToNia r. //..<. An herb. Did. 

Bl'lltl AN L)KK. //. .V. [chctutlopcv.] A l’o\V 1 of tJlC gOObC 
kind. Did. 

lbirr. it. 4\ A ii^h ; the same witli the turbot ; which 


see. 


BIRTH.'}'' /. s. [hoop \ Sax. from bepnn, to ban. 
The Icel .ndiik hyrthnr in like manner, from 
hero. It is pronounced, in some places, a*' it wiitten 
hearth . ) 

i. The net of coming into life. 

Rut thou*m fair and at th) btrlh.d tar hi»\. 

Nature and fortuiK* join’d to i-uikc* tnec erect. 

Shakspcttrc , Kin" John. 

In Spain, our springs like old men’s children be, 

Decay'd and wit lur’d' Irmu their iidancs ; 

Nu kindly showers fall «»n our barren earth, 

To hatch the xcasoiis in a timely birth. Dry den. 


2 . Kxtraction; lineage. 

Most virtuous virgin, born of heavenly birtk. Spenser, F. Q. 
All truth ( shall i elate : nor fu*bt cau i 
My self to he of (iri cian hirtfcAvny. $ Denham. 

3 . Rank which is inherited by descent. 

lie doth object, I am too great of birth. Shokspcarc. 
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Be ju^t in nil you «!nv, and ;ill von do ; 

\\ r be your fnrih , youV;* sun- to bo 

Aju r of tin' first magnitude to me. Drytlcn. 

4 - J ho condition or circumstances in which any man 
is horn. 

High in hi* chariot thru H.ilo^js i-mne, 

A foe by birth to Troy’s unhappy name. ,, Dnjdcn. 

.?• Thing bom ; prod notion ; nsod of vegetables, as well 
as animals. 

The pmplq fear me; for they do observe 
Un lather'd heirs and loathly births of nature. Shakspcan . 

That poets are far rarer births than kings, 

\our noblest father jumv M. B. Jonson . Ppigimm.. 

Who of themstlves 

Abhor to join : and, li;, impnalenee mix’d, 

Produce prodigious bo/In of hod} or mind. Milton, P. L. 

She, for this m-mv thousand veai>. 

Seems to lune practic'd with nmeh care, 

’Jo frame the rare of woman fair; 

Yet inner rould «i perfi el birt. 

JVoduee before, to "race the earth. Wall r. 

' His eltlest bu lh 

Flies, mark’d bv heaven, a fugitive o’er earth. /*/ iot . 

The vallies smile, and with their flow ’ry face. 

And wealth} bn (h.s, confess the flood’s embrace. Bind wore. 

Other.** hatch their eggs, and tend the birth , till it is able to 
shift lor itself. Addison. 

6 . The net of bringing forth. 

That fair Syrian shepherd ess. 

Who after \ears of barrenness, 

The high]} favour’d Joseph bore 
To him that serv’d for her before ; 

And at her next hit lh, much like thee, 

Through pangs tied to felicity. Milton, Ode. 

7. The seamen call it due or proper distance between 

ships Tying at ail anchor, or under sail, a birth. 
Also the proper place aboard for the mess to put 
their chests, iSr. is called the hirth of that mess. 
Also a convenient place to moor a ship in, i* called 
a bhth. Harris . 

TJj'kthday. n. s. [from birth and day.] 

1. Th6 day on which any one is born. 

Orient light, 

Exhaling first from darkness, the} helical 

Birthday of heaven and earth. Milton , P. T,. 

2 . The day of the year in which any one was horn, 
annually observed. 

This is my hbthday; as this very day 
Was Cassius horn. Shahspeare. 

They tell me, ’tis hbthday , and I’ll keep it 

With double pomp of sadness: % 

’Tisvhat the da} deserves, which gave me breath. Drydni. 
Your country dames, 

Whose cloaths returning birthday claims. 7 r iior m 

Bi'ai'ynoM. n. s. [This K erroneously, I think, printed 
in ShakspcatT) birth doom. It is derived from birth 

QWiXdom. See I)om; as kingdom, dukedom.] Privi- 
lege of birth. 

J.et us rather 

Ilold fast the mortal sword ; and, like good men, 

Bestride our downfall! birfhdom. ShaLspcarc. 

Bi'rth night. n.s. [from birth and night.] 

1. The night 011 which any one is born. 

The angelick song in Hctiilehem field, 

On thy birth night, tli.it sung the Saviour horn. MU ton, P. Ji . 

2. The night annually kept in memory of any one's 
birth. 

A youth more glittering than a birth night beau. Pope. 

Eighth i* i j act. n. s. [from birth and place.] Place 
where any one; 4 s boin. 

• My birthplace liutc I, and my love’s upou 
TV enemy’s town, Shah spear c. 
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A degree of stupidity beyond even what we have been 
charged with, upon the score of our bhth place and climate. 

Swift. 

Bi'imi right. tt.s. [from birth ami right.] The 
rights and privileges to which a man is horn; the 
right of the first horn. 

Tin blAod and virtue ■; . 

Contend for empire in’ thee, and thygooducss 
Shm ci with thy birthright. “ Shakspearc. 

Thou hast been found 

By merit, more than birthright, Son of (»od/ Milton. 

I lov’d her first, I cannot cinif. the claim. 

Otway. 
Dry dev. 

properly arc the birthright of the 

English nation, but tfidt if a prince invades them by illegal 111c- 
tho<H, wc must upon no pretence resist, is to confound go~ 
u rniuents.'i Addison. 



Bi'kthsonu.# n. s. [from birth and A song 

sung id the nativity of a'person. 

An host ol heavenly quiristers do sing 
A joy full birth -so tig to heaven’s late-born king. 

Pitz-gc fry. Blessed Birthday, (16.14) p. 45 

111 RTiisTit A / NtJLi:n. ad/, [from bir/Jt and strangle. j 
Strangled or su (located in being born. 

Finger id birth strangled babe, 

Ditch delivered bv a drub. Sha&spcaic, Mtub. 

UiVrmvort, it. s. [from birth and Wort ; L suppose 
Vrom .l qualify ol hastening deliver}. Aristolochia , 

Lilt.] 'Phe name of a plant. 
nrsconx. *.*. [P tvncli.] A confection made of 

(lour, .sugar, marmalade, eggs, t Sr. 

BPst mi r.^j- n. s. [from bis, twice, Lat. and mil, baked, 
IV. from the Lat. cotlus. Ital. biscot to.] 

1. A kind of hard dry bread, made to be carried to 
sea; it is baked for long voyages four times. 

The biscuit also in the ships, especially in the Spanish gal- 
lics, was grown hoary and unwholesome. tCfiath s, Hist. 

Many have been cured of dropsies b> abstinence liroea drink,, 
eating dry biscuit , which creates 110 thirst, and strong frictions 
four or five time** a-dav . Arbvlhnni on Diet. 

2. A composition of fine flour, almonds, nndsugin, 
made by the confectioners, ; as seed -biscuit, spungc- 
bt bruit. 


To BiskYt. r/a. [from binns and scco, to cut, Lat.] 
To divide into two parts. 

The rational horizon hisecteLh the globe into two equal parts. 

Brown. Vatg. P.rr. 

Bise'ctjok. 7 i. s. [from the verb.] A geometrical 
term, signifying the division of any quantity into 
two equal parts. 

Bisi:'<;aient.# n. s. [from bis and segment.] (J>ne of 
the parts of a line divided into two equal luilves. 

Diet . 


BI SHOP. 71. s. [from episropus , Lat. the Saxons 
formed bipcop, which was afterwards softened into 
bishop.] One of the head order of the clergy. 

A bishop is an overseer, or superintundunt, of religious matters 
in the Christian church. ^yt/fe, Panrg. 

You shall find him well arcompany’d 
With reverend fathers, and well learned bishops. Shakspearc. 

Their zealous superstition thinks, or prete nds, they cannot 
do Ood a greater service than to destroy the primitive, aposto- 
Jical, and anciently universal government of the church by 
bishops. 7 v . Charles. 

In ease a bishop should commit treason and felony, and forfeit 
his estate, with his life, the lands of his bishopriek remain stiU 
in the church. South, 
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On the word bishop, in French ev/qne, I would observe, that 
there is no natural connexion between the sacred office, and the 
letters or sound; for nnt/ite, mid /;i,s signify the same office, 
though there is not one letter .dike in them. ‘ }Vai/s y Log. 

Bi'shol*. v. s. A cant word for a inixl\ire of whip, 
oranges, and sugar. 

Fine, o rang os. 

Well roasted, \vit6 *ngar and ine in a cup. 

They’ll make a sweet bishop when gentle iolks sup. Swift. 

To Bi'siioivj'' v. a. [Sax. bijreopoh, confirmed by the 
frishop. 1 Td confirm ; to admit solemnly into the 
church. 

The*} arc prophane, imperfect, oh ! too bad, 

To be con tiled i hildren of poetry# 9 

Except eon firm’d and hi sloped b\ thee. Donne , Poems. p. 1 72. 

Bi'snoruivi:.# ? <tdj. [from binhoji. Both old words 

Bi'shopi.y. $ hi our language.] Belonging to 
or becoming a bishop. • 

lie hath nothin;* directly to prn\e that Pi ter did excel t l c 
other apostle-. in br.hojdde authority. Path's Retentive, p.».pj. 

To urn 1 commit this bminess, that h<*th by If ho pi if (en- 
sure, and kingly authority, filthy liver? max be cast out "of the 
church. Wcrccr , Pun. Monuments, 

Bi'shopuick.'}'' 9 i. s. [bipcoppice, Saxon; literally, as 
Mr. Malone aFo observes, the kingdom of a bishop; 
the Sax. pice signifying a kingdom. Hie appurte- 
nances of a bi.shnp* are all of princely denomina- 
tion; his diocese is his kingdom ; his mansion, his 
•palace ; his seat his throne ; and lie has also Jiis 
chance! !m .] The diocese of a bishop; the district 

over which the jm isdietion of a bishop extends. 

U will be fit, that, by the king’s supreme power in came? 
tTclciiastiinl, they be subordinate under some bishop, ainl 
fjuJmjoiel ot this realm. / inrun, Adviec to 9 V tillers. 

A virtuous woman should reject marriage, ns a good man 
does a lushop, irk ; but I would advise ueitlur to persist in re- 
fusing. Addison , Spectator. 

Those pastor' had episcopal ordination, possessed prefer- 
ments in the church, and were sometimes promoted to bishop- 
rieks thejUi selves. Swift, Sent, of a Ch. of Png. A fan. 

Bisiiop$wr,i,o. )i s. [a mini, Lat.] 'Flic name of a 
plant, 

Bi'sjimpswokt.# n. s. [Sax. bijvep-pypr.] The name 
of a plant. 

Bisk, n, s. [bisque, Fr.] Soup; broth made by boil- 
ing several sorts offlcsh. 

A prince, who in a forest rides astray, * 

And, weary, to .some cottage find* the way. 

Talks of no pyramids, or fowls, or bills of fidi. 

lint hungry sups his cream serv’d up in earthen dish. King. 

Bi 'sk kt. See B 1 set 1 1 r. 

BTsmujMi. n. s. The same as marcasiTc ; a hard, 
white, brittle, mineral substance, of a metal line 
nature, found at Misnia ; supposed to be a rccrc- 
incntitious matter thrown off in the formation of 
tin. Some esteem it a metal sui generis ; though it 
usually contains some silver. There is an artificial 
bismuth made, for the shops, of tin. (Inina/. 

Bt'sox.# n. s. (Vr. bison, Gr. jS/Wr.] The bison ; a 
kind of lmlch-backt, rough-maned, broad-faced, and 
great-eyed, wild ox; that will not bo taken as Jong 
as he can stand, nor be tamed alter he is taken. 

Cot grave. 

The bison seems to be inaccurately placed for the 
pygarg, in the margin of the Bible, Dcut . xiv. 5. 

IJisse'xtile. ti. s. [from bis, and sextilis, Lat.] Leaf) 
year; the year in which the clay, arising from six 
odd hours in each year, is intercalated. 

The yeur of the sun consisted! of three hundred and sixty- 
five days aud six hours, wauling eleven minutes; which six 


hours omitted, will, in time, deprave the compute; and tin 
Was the occasion of bissextile, or leap year. Brown. 

Toward* the latter end t February is the bissextile or inter- 
calar day; called hh \twtde, because ihc sixth of the ealemlsof 
March is tw ice repeated. f Holder on Tune. 

Ib ssoN.'jr ad), [derived hy Skinner from bi/, for be- 
sides, and Tout, sinn, sight. In our ohl lexico- 
graphy, it is bearoia. Blind or bensom-born t, cccci- 
genus.” Iluloet. So it i>, in the old copies of 
Shakspeare, “ beesom coiispicnities,” Coriolanus ; 
which "Fheobald changed to hi stun ; for which oilier 
commentators aKo rightly contend, Fur though 
beczcn, or basal is still in use, in some parts of the 
North of Knglatid, for blind ; it is only a corrup- 
tion of the Sax. bipen, blind, which however lliev 
have not noticed.] Blind. 

Biu \fho, uh ! who hath s»|l *ji the rnohlcd ipiccu, 

Hm) ban foot up and down, threatning the flames 

With fosse ,t rhcuin ? Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

What harm (an jmir biscon runspectuit’.cs glean out of this 
character ? S/uthjware , Conol. 

UP ST HE. n.s. [French.] A colour made of chim- 
ney soot boiled, and then diluted with water; 
list'd by painters in washing their designs. Trevoux . 

Bi'stoiit. n.s. [hi start a, Lat.] The name of a plant 
called also snakciord ; which set 1 . 

BiVrouRY. n. s. [biStouri, Fr.] A surgeon’s instru- 
ment, used in making incisions, of which there are 
three sorts; the blade of the first turns like that of 
a lancet; but the straight bistoury lias the blade 
fixed in the handle; the crooked bistoury is shaped 
like a half moon, having the edge on the inside. 

( '/lumbers. 

Bisim.coI'S. ad), [bis/dats, Lat.] Cloven footed. 

For the swine, although iniiltipurus, vd being hi 'nitrous, and 
only cloM'nfootcd, arc farrowed with open eye*, as other U- 
sub ous animals. Brown, I’ulg. Err. 

BIT. n.s. [bicol, Saxon.] Signifies the w hole ma- 
chine of all the iron appurtenances of a bridle, as 
the bit-mouth, the branches, the curb, the sevii 
holes, the tranchcfil, and the cross chains ; but 
.sometimes it is used to signify only the bit-mouth 
in particular. Farrier's Did. 

They light from their horsey pulling oil' their bit, that they 
might something refresh their mouths upon the grass. Sidney. 

\Vc 4 iave sirict .statutes, and most biting law*. 

The needful bits and curbs of headstrong steeds. Shakspeare. 
lie hath the tut In tween hi* teeth, and away he runs. 

• Stdhng fleet. 

Unns’d to the restraint 

01 curbs flnd bits , and fleeter than the wind*.. Addison. 

The Bits.# [Fr. biffcsA] In naval language, two 
main pieces of timber, to w hich the cable is fastened 
when the ship rides at anchor. 

BIT-t [from bite , Sax. bira, a morsel.] 

1. As much meat as is put into the mouth at once. 

llow m:un prodigal bits hau* slave'* and peasants 
This night eifglutted ! , Shakspeare. 

Follow' your function, go and batten on cold bits, Shakspeare . 
The mice found it troublesome to be still climbing the oak 
for every bit they put in their bcllu ■*. L? Estrange. 

John w.i* the darling; lie had all the good bits, was cram- 
med with good pullet, chicken, and capon. 

2 . A small piece of any thing. 

By this the boiling kittle had prepar’d, 

• And to the table sent the smoaking lard, 

A sav’rv bit that serv’d to relish wine. 4 
Then clap four slice* of pilaster on’t, v 
That, lae’d with lets of rustick, make* a front. 

He bought at thousands, what with better wit 
You purchase as you want, and bit by bit. 


Arbuthnot. 

Dry den. 
Pope. 

Pope. 



I? I T 

Hi., uiajc-iy haj pov.vr to grant a patent lor stamping round 
hi * ? i»«’i i-piMT, to cur y subject he bath. . Swift. 

3. A Ny.mish West Indian silver coin, valued at seven- 
t < :f r halfpenny. s 

4. . I hit the th'fter artrorsc. J11 the smallest degree. 

There are tew that 1 non nil tn£ trie!:, of those lashers; ter 
se:Jii 1 mil see, your case is not si hit clean r than it was seven 
viur*. ago. At hath not. 

To Hit. r. e. [from the ikhiu.j To put the bridle 
upon a horse. 

"OrjviF. w. s. [ bicca, bicce, Sax.] 

1. The female of the canine kind ; ns, the wolf, the 
dog, the fox, the otter. 

Ami :st his feet a hitch wolf Mick did yield 
To tivn young h;il •!'**. Spatter. 

1 hinc been t ie I.hly informed, that 51 bibb will maw, play 
with, a.ul be fond oCuiiiii^ foxes, a. niiu.li jo, ami in place of 
her puppies. 1 LncAc. 

2. A name of reproach for a woman. 

1 Tim \ ou'li c-dl a dog, and her a her!:. Pope, 

John had not inn a madding so Ion;', had it not been tor 
:iu extravagant trick of a wife. Arhnthnot. 

To BITE. - !" 7 ’. <(• pret. I bif part. pass. I have bit, 
whitten, [btrau, Sax. £•//</, Sued.] 

1 To crush, or pierce with the teeth. 

My very one 1 n\\ dog. 

Though he had t'il me, should have stood that night 
A'jauist my fire. S!ta. r :spc.\rc. 

Such ni'.li.iy rogue, as them, 

T.ike rati, oft bile the holy cords in twain. 

Too intricate t’nnlooM*. Shaf. /■< nrc. 

Tlmtffcfirc the youths that thunder sit a playhouse, mid fight 
for hit ten apples. ShaAsptaie. 

The winning way we'll 'follow ; 

We’ll bad, that men may fate fair. 

Beaum. and Ft. 1 Vtltigot'sc Chare. 

T*Tc falls ; his arms upon his body sound, 

And with his bloody teeth he bites the ground. Dryden. 

There was lately a young gentleman bit to the bone, who has 
now indeed recovered. Tatter , No. bi. 

Their foul mouths have not opened their lips w ithout a fal- 
lit\ ; though they base shewed their teeth as if they would bite 
off my nose. At hulk not aud Pope, Matt. Senb . 

2. To give pain by cold. 

Here feel we the iey phang. 

And churlish chiding of the winter’s wind; 

Which when it fates and blow 1 upon my body, 

E\en till I shrink with cold, 1 smile. Shah span c. 

Full fifty years harness’d in rugged steel, 

I have endur’d the hdur* winter'.! blast. 

And the severer heats of parching summer. Rmee, A mb. Step m. 

3. To hurt or pain with reproach. „ 

Each poet with a different talent writes; 

One grni ses, one instructs, another bites, '■Roscommon. 

4. To’ cut ; to wound. 

I*vc seen the day, with mv good fating faulchiou, 

J would have made them skip. Shakspeare 

5. To make the mouth smart with an acrid taste, from 
the old usage of it, in the general sense, to cause 
to smart. 

No ointment that wynild cleanse or bile. • 

Chaucer , l T. Prok 633. 

It may be the first water will have more of the scent, as 
more fragrant; and the second more of the taste, as more 
bitter, or biting. Bacon. 

6. To client ; to trick ; to defraud : a low phrase. 

Asleep and naked as an Indian lay. 

An honest factor stole a gem away: 

He. pledg’d it to the knight ; the knight bad wit, 

So kept the diamond, and the rogue was fat. Pope. 

If you had allowed half the fine gentlemen to have conversed 
with you, they would have hc.en strangely bit , while they 
thought only to fall in love with a fair lady. Pope . 


BIT 

Bite. 7 i. s . [from the verb.] 

1. The seizure of any thing by the teeth. 

Does he think he can endure the. everlasting burnings, or 
arm !»in.s» h again st tlu* bites of the ne\ er-dy mg worm ? South. 

Nor yo.rdavs parching beat, that splits flic rocks. 

Are liaif so harmful as the greidy flocks ; 

Their venom’d bite, and Mail's i mien toil cm the stQik,. 

Dryden, Virgi >l\- (i cot gicAs. 

2. The act of a fish that takes the bail. 

T have known a very good Usher angle diligently fbur or si\ 
hours for a river carp, aiul not have a bite. Walton's An^t r. 

3. A client; a trick; a fraud: in low and vulgar 
laiuruaire. 

Iiet a man be ne’er so wi>e. 

He may be caught wi»h sober lies; 

For take it m its propel light, 

’Tis jYist what coxcombs call a fate. Swift ^ 

4. A sharper; one who commits frauds. 

lb ti:ii. /!. v. [from bile.'] 

1. J le that bites. 

Groat barkers are t;o biters. Cairdm. 

2 . V fish apt to take the bail. 

Ho is so bolt!, that ho will invade one of his own kind, and 
you may therefore easily believe him to be a bold Inter. 

Walton's Angler. 

3. A flicker; a deceiver. • 

A hilt r is one who tells you u thing, you ha\e no reason to 
disbelii vc in its< If, and perhaps has given von, before lie hit 
yo.i, r.o reason to disbelieve it for his saying it ; an* 1 , d \ t .u 
give himVrclit, laughs in your face, and triumphs that he’.'n,, 
deceived you. He is one who thinks you a fool, bocair.: y. u 
do not think bur. a kn.ue. * Spa tutor, Ni». 504. 

n. s. [bom bile.] 

1. Tlr?* act uf biting. 

Tin in the fat tugs of grasshoppers and dies killed; nrithei 
was there found any remedy lor their life: lbr they were 
worthy to be punished by such. Wisdom, xvi. 9. 

2. The act of wounding with censure or reproach. 

As long as I give them as good hold upon me, they must, 
pardon me my fating*. Donne's Progress of the Sou/, FptU. 

Bstjngly.# adv. [from bite.] jetringly; burcasti- 
cally. Bullokar’s old vocabulary has this adverb, 
‘ h To taunt bitinghj.” 

Some more tntingty called it the impress or emblem of h is 
entry into his first bishopric!*, viz. not at the door, but the 
window. Harrington's Br. Hew of the Church, p. aS. 

Iiis jVicero’sj weakness and deficiency tho poet Juvenal, in 
his satire, derideth very biting/p. Futhcrby's Alheomastii , p.191 . 

BiTuiss.# nit}, [from bit anti less.] Not having a 
bit or bridle. 

Hare, a fierce people, the Gctulians lie. 

Hit toss Numidian horse, anil cjuicksands dire. 

Sir R. Fanshaw . , Tr. of Virg. A'.n. 4. 

Bi'ttaci.e. 11. a*. A frame of timber in the steerage 
of a ship, where the compass is placed. Diet. 

Bi'ttev. part kip. pass, [from To bite ; which see.] 

Bf'TTEll.^ adj. [birep, Saxon, from the Goth. 
baitrs.] 

1. Having a hot acrid, biting taste, like wormwood. 

Bitter things arc apt rather to kilMhan engender putrefac- 
tion. ^ Bacon, XicU. Hist. 

Tluiuglt a man in a fever should, from sugar, have it bitter 
taste, wiiieh, at another lime, produces a sweet 011c; yet tho 
idea of bitter, in that man’s mind, would be as distinct from 
the idea of sweet, as if he had tasted only gall. Locke. 

Sharp ; cruel ; severe. 

Friends now fast sworn, 

Inseparable, shall within this hour, 

On a dissension of a doit, break, out 

To bitterest enmity. 


Shakspearr. 



BIT 

Husbands love your wives, and be not bitter against tljem. 

Odossians, iii. 19. 

The word of God, instead of a 6i//eiy lt tcacheg us a chari- 
table zeal. Spratt . 

3. Calamitous; miserable. 

1 will make it ns the mourning of an only son, and the end 
thereof as a bitter dnv. jv Amos, viii. 10. 

No Me friends and teffioNvs, whom to leave 
Is only bitter to me, only dying ; 

Go with me, like good angels, to my end. Shahspcarc. 

A dire induction am I witness to; 

And will to France, hoping the consequence 

Will prove as Mfei , ’black, and tragical. Shahspearc. 

And slum the bitter consequence: for know, * 

The day thou eat’st thereof, my sole command • 

Trausgre^t, inevitably thou shalt die. Milton, P. L . 

Tell him, that if I bear iny bitter fStc, 

’Tis to behold his vengeance for my son. Jbri/den . 

q. rainful; inclement. # 

The fowl the borders fly. 

And shun the bitter blast, aiidtwhcd about the sky. Drydcn. 

5. Sharp; reproachful; satirical. • 

Go with me, 

And, in the breath of bitter words, let’s smother 
My damned son. Shakspeare. 

6 . Mournful; afflicted. • 

Wherefore is light given unto him that is in misery, and life 
unto the bitter in •-oid? * Job, iii. 20. 

7. Iii any manner, unpleasing 01* hurtful. 

It tiler h an equivocal word; there is bitter wormwood, tlujre 
are bitter words, there arc bitter enemies, and a Jitter cold 
morning. Watts, Logick. 

Bl’lTEH.V n. s. 

1. Any tiling bitter. 

A little bittir mingled in our cup leaves no relish gof the 
sweet. Lode. 

2 - [In medicine.] A bitter plant, bark, or root; as, 
an infusion of hitters. 

Bi'tterful.* cidj. [from bitter and full.] Full of 
bitterness. Obsolete. Huloct. 

Small esuiM- have I to be imrie or glad, 

Iteuirmbryug thiti hitlerfult deparfyng. 

Chaucer , I.am. of M. Magdl 5 3 . 

Uj Tn:nc;oLitD. w. s. [color ij): this, Lat.] The name 
of a plant. 

Bi'ttert.y.'F adv. [Sax. bitcjihcc.] , 

1. With a bitter Inste. 

2 . In a bitter maimer ; sorrowfully; calamitously. 

The might) man shall cry there bitterly. Zcph . i. 14. 

J so lively acted with my tears, 

That my poor mhtress, moved therewithal, • 

Wept /utterly. Shakspeare. 

Pittedy h ist thou paid, and still art paying 
That rigid score. Milton , S. A . 

3. Sharply; severely. 

His behaviour is not to censure bitterly the errours of their 
zeal. it Spratt. 

Bi'ttern. w. s. [bttloury Fr.] A bird with long legs, 
and a long bill, which feeds upon fish ; remarkable 
for the noise which lie makes, usually called 
burn pi ng . See B 1 TTo v n. 

The poor-fisli have enemies enough, besides such unnatural 
fishermen us otters, the cormorant, and the bittern. Walton . 
So that scarce 

The bittern knows his. time, with bill ingulpht, 

To shake the sounding marsh. Thomson . 

Bi'ttern. n. s, [from bitter.] A very bitter liquoui* 
which drains off in making of common salr, and 
used in the preparation of Epsom salt* Quincy. 
Bi'tteiiness.'}'* n. s . [Sax. bitejmejye.] Jfa,. 

1. A bitter taste. 

#1, 1. 


BIT 

The idea of whiteness, or bitten test, in in the mind, exactly 
answ ering thaFpowcr which is in any body to produce it there. 

Locke. 

2 . Malice; grtidge; hatred; implacability. 

The bitterness and animosity between the commanders was 
such, that a great part of the army was marched. Clarendon. 

3. Sharpness; severity of temper. 

His sorrows have so overwhelm’d his wits. 

Shall we be thus afflicted in his wreaks, 

His fits, his frenzy, ami Ins bitterness? Shahspearc. 

Pierpoint and Crew appeared now to have contracted more 
bitterness and sourness than formerly, and were more reserved 
towards the king’s coimnisiioncrs. Clarendon. 

4. Satire; piquancy; keenness of reproach. 

Some think tlufir wits have been asleep, except they dart out 
somewhat piquant, and to the quick : men ought to find the 
difference between salt ness and bitterness . Bacon. 

5. Sorrow; vexation; affliction. 

There appears much joy ii# him, even so much, that joy 
could not show itself modest enough, without a badge of 
bitterness. Shakspeare . 

They shall mourn for him, as one mourneth for his only son, 
and shall be in bitterness for him, as one that is in bitt< mess 
for his first-born. Zee/?, xii. 10. 

Most pursue the pleasures, as they call them, of their 
natures, which begin in sin, are carried on with danger, and 
end in bitterness. Wake , Prep, for Death. 

I oft, in bitterness of soul, deplor’d 
My absent daughter, and my dearer lord. Pope, Odys '•>/. 

Bi'tteuswekt. 71. s. {from bitter and sweet.] The 
name of an apple, which has a compound taste of 
sweet and bitter. r 

It is but a bittersweet at best, and the fire colours of the 
serpent do by no means make amends for the smartand poison 
of his sting. South. 

When I express the ta->to of an apple, which we call the 
bittersweet, none inn mistake vvliat I mean. Watts . 

Bi'tteuvetch. n . s . [em/w, Lat.] A plant. 

Bi tterwort. n. s. lgctiiiana 9 Lat.J An herb. 

Bi'ttouk.-J- n. s. \l)uloui\ Fr. bittore , Ital. from the 
Lat. bnotautus , Minshcu thinks, because “boat ut 
taurus he makes a noise like a bull.] The name 
of a bird, commonly called the bittern : but per- 
haps as properly bittour. It is, in some places, 
culled a butter-bump. See B'TTERN. 

Then to the waters brink she laid her head; 

And, as a bittour bumps within a reed. 

To thee alone, O lake, she said, l tell. Dryden. 

Bvtu'ml:. 71. s. [from bitunienJ] Bitumen. See 
Bitumen. 

Mix with three 

Idyean pitch, quick sulphur, silver’s spume. 

Sea 0111011, hellebore, and black bitnme . May. 

Bjtu'medj# adj. [from bitnme.] Smeared with pitch. 

Sir, we have a chest beneath the hatches, caulked and 
bit umed ready. Shaksprarc. Prude*. 

BITU'MEN. 11. s. [Lat.] A fat unctuous matter 
dug out of the curt hi or scummed off lakes us the 
Asphaltis in Judtra, of various kinds: some so 
hard as to he used for coals; others so glutinous as 
to serve for mortar. * Savory. 

It is reported, that bitumen mingled wilh lime, and put under 
water, will make as it were an artificial rock, the iubstiir.ee 
becometh so hunt. Bacon . 

Tile fabriek seem’d a work of rising ground. 

With sulphur and bitumen east between. Dryden. 

Bitumen is a hod) that readily takes fire, yields an oil, and 
is soluhle in water. Woodward. 

• BiTu'MiNOL-s.'j* adj. [Fr. bitumineux, from bitumen.] 
Having the nature and qualities of bitumen ; com- 
pounded of bitumen. v 

Naphtha, which was the bituminous mortar used in the walls 
of Huh) Ion, grown to an entire and very hard matter, like a 
stone. ft aeon. 

3 » 
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The fruitage fair to sight, like that which grew 
Near that bituminous lake,, where Sodom ilni$*d. Milton , 7 \ L. 



that have two shells, as oysters : and of thgse plants 
whose seed pods open their whole length, to dis- 
charge their seeds, as peas. 

In the cavity lies loose the shell of some so»t of bivalw, 
larger than could be introduced in at those holes. Woodward. 

Biva /lvula. adj . [from bivalve,} I laving two valvis. 

Diet, 


'lb BAouac.# 
arms all night 
Bl'xTVOHT. >/. S. 
Ul/ANTINi:. It, 


Bl'vious.# adj, [Lat. bivius.] That leadeth different 
ways. 

In Ini'. our theorems, and Janus-faced doctrines, let virtuous 
consiiloiatinm, stale the determination. 

Brown, Chtifl. Mor. ii. 
n. [G rm.] To continue under 
See Bio vac. 

An herb. Diet, 

. [more properly spelt bt/zau/iue ; 

from Byzantium.} A great piece of gold valued at 
fifteen pounds, which the king offercth upon high 
festival days; it is yet called a bizantine , which 
anciently was a piece of gold coined by the cinpe- 
ronrs of Constantinople. Camden, 

7b BLAB. v. a. [blabber cn, Teat.] 

1. To tell what ought to be kept secret; it usually 

implies, rather thoughtlessness than treachery; but 

may be used in either sense. 

The gaudy, blabbing, and remorseful day, 

Is crept into the bosom of the sea. Shakspeare. 

Thy dues be done, and none left out, 

Ere the blabbing eastern scout. 

The nice morn on the Indian steep. 

From her cabin’d loophole peep. Milton , Covins, 

Nature has made man’s breast no windores. 

To publish what he does within doors; 

Nor what dark secrets there inhabit, 

Unless his ow n rash folly blab it. Uudibras. 

Sorrow nor joy can be disguis’d by a~t. 

Our foreheads blab the secrets of our heart. Dry dev. 

It is unlawful to give any kind of religious worship to a crea- 
ture; but. the very indices of the fathers cannot escape the index 
crpurgaforius, for blubbing so great a truth Slillingflect . 

Nor whisper to the tattling reeds 
The blackest .y full female deeds; 

Nor blab it on the lonely rocks. 

Where echo sits, ami list’ning mocks. 

2. To tell : in a good sense : not ust'd. 

That delightful engine of her thoughts, 

That blabtid them with such pleasingeloqner.ee, 

Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage. 

2b Blab. r. n. To tattle; to tell talcs. 

Your mute I’ll be ; 

When my tongue blabs , then let mine eyes not see. 

Blab. v.s. [from the verb.] A telltale 

less babbler ; a treacherous betrayer of secrets. 

The secret man heareth many confessions; for who will open 
himself to a blab, or babbler? Bacon. 

To, have reveaiM * 

Secrets of man, the secrets of a friend, 

Contempt and st ern of ail, to be excluded 

All friendship, and avoided as a blab. Milton, S. A. 

Whoever shews me a very inquisitive body. I’ll shew him a 
blah, and one that shall make privacy as puhlick as a procla- 
mation. V Estrange. 

1 should have gone about shewing my biters, under the 
charge of secrecy, to every blab of my acquaintance. Swift. 

Bla'bbkil-}' n. s. [from blab."} A tatlcr; a telltale. 

Sherwood. 

To Bla'bber. 


Swift. 


i Sinks pi 


Shakspearc. 

a thoilgllt- 


r 


*. To whistle to a horse. 


Skinner, 


*3 


2. To falter; to fib; to tell tales; Minsheu and 
Cot grave; both of whom derive it from the old Fr. 
laborer ; but it is from the Tent, blabber at, to talk 
foolishly. 

Bla'udkui.ii’ped. Skinner, See BlobbJsRMI’pku. 

BLACK/f’ adj. [blac, Sax.] ^ 

1. Of the colour of night. 

In the twilight in the evening, in the black and dark night. 

Proverbs, V»i. y- 

Arintotlc has problems whidi enquire why the sun make- 
man black, and not the lire; why it whitens wax, yet bhuk-. 
^}ie skin ? * Brown. 

2 . Hark. • * 

The heaven was black with clouds and wind, and there was * 
great rain. i Kings, wiii. 4c. 

3. Cl6udy of countenance; sullen. 

She hath abated me of half my train ; 

Look’d black upon me. Shukspno 

4. Horrible; wicked; atrreious. 

Eithep my country never he freed, 

Or I confining to so black a deed. lhi/dcu. 

5. Obscure; mysterious. To this definition of black 
belongs the application of it to necromancy, n> 
Minsheu terms £t the black art which is yet an 
expression not omitted in enumerating the many 
things* which a conjurer is supposed to know ! 

Deceitful magick told the Earl of Govvrv, the Earl of Dowry 
should be king of Scotland; — the enigmatical black art bear* 

Fairfax in hand, that the Viscount i»f shall he king of 

England. Archdeacon Arnwny' s Tab. of Mode rat km, p. 107. 

6. Dismal ; mournful. 

A dire induction am I witness to; 

And will to France, hoping the consequence 

Will] >rm e as hi tter, black, and tragical. Shakspearc. 

7. Black and Blue. The colour of a bruise ; a stripe. 

Mistress Ford, good heart, is beaten black and blue, that you 
cannot see a white spot about her. 

Shakspearc, Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Ami, wing’d with speed and fury, flew 
To rescue knight from black and blue. Uudibras. 

Blac k-browed, adj. [from black and brow.'] Hav- 
ing black eyebrows; gloomy; dismal; threatening. 

(’ome, gentle night; come, loving, black-brow' d night, 

Give me my Romeo. Shakspethe. 

Thus when a bfaek-broit'd gust begins to rise, 

White foam at first on the curl’d ocean fries. 

Then roars the main, the billows mount the skies. Dry dr 7 , . 

Black-bryony. //. s. \Jamnus, Lat.] The name of a 
plant. 

Black-cattle. Oxen, bulls, and cows. 

The otboi part of the grazier’s business is what wc call black- 
cattle , produces hides, tallow, and beef, for exportation. Su if l . 

Black-earth, n. s. It is every where obvious out 
the surface of the ground, and what we call mould. 

Woodward. 


Black-eyed.# 

‘black eyes. 


adj. [from black and eyef^ Having 


I must resign 

My Llack-cyd maid, to please the powers divine. 

Dry den, Iliad j. 

Black-faced.# adj. [from black and face . ] * Hav- 
i?jg a dark or black face. ■**. 

This black-facd night, desire’s foul nurse. . 

Shakspearc , Ven. and Adonis . 

Black-guard.-^ adj. [from black and guard.] A 
cant word amongst the vulgair; by which is implied 
a dirty fellow ; of the meanest kind, Dr. Johnson 
says ; and^he cites only the modern authority of 
SwifW But the introduction of this word into our 
lungiwge belongs not to the vulgar, and is more than 
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a century prior to the time of Swift. Mr. Malone 
agrees with me, in exhibiting the two first of the 
following examples. The black guard is evidently 
designed to imply a fit attendant on the devif. 

■*.* They aro taken for no better than raluihells or the devil's 
blacke guardc. Vi . Stanih#rst' * Descript. of lrjdqvd, ch. 8. 

As the blessed angels are ministring spirits, so tfeuevil and 
his blacke-gnard' are the ineanes and instruments which God 
hath u&cd'!,fmd % einployed in all limes, — eythcr for the tryal of 
the godly, or chastisement of the wicked. 

//.* Howard's Deft matin', Sic. ( 15 83 .) 
One o* the black-guard had his hand in my vestry, and was 
groping of me as nimbly as the Christmas cut-purse. * 

Unions on, Masques at* Court. 
I was alone among a coarlifull of yomcn, and those of the 
electors duchcsse chamber forsoothc, which you would have 
said to have been of the blade guard. * 

Afory son's Itinerary part - !, p. rj. 
Let a black-guard boy be always about the bouse, to send on 
your errands, and go to market for you on rainy days. Swift. 

Ill w\ck-ja(’K.# n. s. The leathern cup of elder times. 
See Jack. * 

He runs to the black-jack , fills his flaggon, spreads the table, 
and serves up dinner. Alifton , Colastcrion . 

I drink my porter out of a leathern blade jack. Student , 11.258. 

Black-lead, n. s . [from black and lead.'] A mineral 
found in the lead mines, much used for pencils; it 
is not fusible, or not without a very great heat. 

You must first get your black-lead sharpened finely, and put 
fast into quills, for \011r rude and first draught. . Pcacfiam. 

Bi .AtK-MAiL. ,v. A certain rate of money, corn, 

cattle, or other consideration, paid to men allied 
with robbers, to be by them protected from the 
danger of such as usually rob or steal. 9 Coved. 

Black-mouthed.# adj. [from black and mouth.] 
Using foul language; scurrilous. 

lie will readily grant, that if the dead rise not, then his 
preaching is vain, and their faith is also vain; then Christian 
religion is all artifice and delusion; the dream of enthusiasts, 
the project of politicians, the craft of priests, or whatever else 
the most blarA-mb ut It'd atheists charged it with. 

KiUtnghcdc' 5 Scrvt. p. 118. 

Black -mon day.# n. s. A day recorded in the history 
of this country by that name. 

Black-Monday is East cr-Monday, and was so 
called on this occasion: In the 34th of Edw. III. 
the 14th of April, and the morrow after Eastcr- 
day, king Edward, with his host, lay before the 
city of Paris, which day was full dark of mist and 
hail, and so bitter cold, that many ijien died on 
their horses’ backs with the cold. Wherefore, 
unto this day, it hath been called the lilack-Monday. 

Si out. Hist, of Eng. 
It was not for nothing that my nose fell a bleeding on B/nrk- 
ALonday last. Shakxpcarc , Alcrch, of Venice. 

Black-peopled.# adj. [from black and people.] 
Having people of a black colour. * 

The admiring queen, wing'd with thy fame, 

From her bl/wk-pcopled empire came. 

Sandy s , Christ's Passion , p. 25. 

Black-pudding, tt. s. [from black and pudding.] 
A kind Of food made of blood and grain. 

Through they were lin'd with many a piece 

* Of ammunition bread and cheese. 

And fat Nackpuddwgs,' proper food 

For warriours that delight 111 blood. . Hudibrps. 

Black-uod. n. s. [from black and rod.'] The usher 
belonging to the order of the garter ; so called from 
the black rod lie carries in his hancW lie is of the 
king’s chamber, and likewi.se ushcrof the parliament. 

Cowl. 
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Black-visagm.# adj. [from black and visage.] 
Having a black appearance. - 

Hurry amain from our black-visaed shows; 

We shall affright their eyes. ^ 

lOlforston's Antonio and Afetlida, Prol. 

Black.-}* n. s. [from the adjective.] 

1. A black colour. 

Black is the badge of hell. 

The hue of dungeons, and the scowl of night. Shaksjicare. 

For the production o {'black, the corpuscles must be less than 
any of those which exhibit colours. Newton . 

2. Mourning. 

We never bethink ourselves, or consult of moderate diet, lml 
in blacks and in oft ruing, when our folly and intemperance hath 
cast us into some disease. 

Hales's Sermons , at the Close of his Remains , p. 2 1. 

How like a silent stream shaded with night. 

And gliding softly with our wyidy sighs. 

Moves the whole frame of this solemnity ! 

Tears, sighs, and blacks , filling the similic. 

Massinger's and Field's Fatal Dowry. 

Rise, wretched widow, rise; nor, undeplor'd, 

Permit my ghost to pass the Stygian ford: 

But rise, prepar’d in black, to mourn thy perish'd lord. Drydctt. 

3. A blackamoor. 

4. That part of the eye which is black. 

It suffices that it be in every part of the air, which is as big 
as the black or sight of the eve. Digby. 

5. A stain. • ‘ 

Defiling her white lawn of chastity 

With ugly blacks of hint. Rowley , All's Lost by Lust. 

To Black.'}' v. a. [Sax. blacian.] To make black ; 
to blacken. 

Blacking over the paper with iqk, not only the ink w ould be 
quickly dried up, but the paper, tnat I could not burn before, 
we quickly set on fire. Boyle. 

Then in his fury black'd the raven o'er, 

And bid him prate in his white plumes no more. Addison , 

Bla'ckamook. 71. s. [from black and Moor,] A man 
by nature of a black complexion : a negro. 

They are no more afraid of a blackamoor , or a lion, than of 
a nurse, or a cat. Lorke. 

Bla'ckberkied Heath. [ empetmm , Lat.] The name 
of a plant. 

Bla'ckbeiiry.-}* n. s. [Sax. blacbepian.] The fruit 
of the bramble. 

The policy of these crafty sneering rascals, that stale old 
mouse-eaten cheese Nestor, and that same ^>gfox Ulysses, i» 
not proved worth a blackberry . ' Shakspcare. 

Then sad lie sung the Children in the Wood ; 

I low blackberries they pluck'd in desalts wild, 

1J.111I fearless at the glittering fauchion smil'd. ; Gay. 

Bla'ckberry Bush. n. s. [rubus, Lai.] A species of 

bramble. 

Bla'ckbikd. s. [from black and bird.] The name 
of a bird. 

Of ringing birds, they have linnets, goldfinches, btneldnrds, 
thrushes, and divers others. Carew. 

A schoolboy ran unto't, and thought 
The crib was down, the blackbird caught. Swift. 

BlaYkloci^.# n. s. The heath-cock : the btack game, 
common in the North of England and in Scotland. 

After dinner, w r e went out with guns, to try if we could find 
any blackcock. Boswell, Four to the Hebrides. 

To BlaVken.'}' v. a . [Sax. blacian.] 

1. To make of a black colour. 

Bless'd by aspiring winds, he finds the strand 
Blacken'd by crowds. / Prior. 

While the long fun’rals blacken all the way. Pope. 

2 . To darken ; to cloud. 

That little cloud that appear'd at first to Elijah's .servant, no 
bigger than a u lap’s hand, but ptjfesentl) after grew, and sprt ad, 
and blackened tlu* face of the Whole heaven. South . 

3. To defame; or make infamous. 

3 d * 
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Let n-i bWken him, lot us blacken him, what wo can, said that 
miM-rcaiit Harrison, of the blessed king, upon the wording and 
drawing rp his charge against his approaching trial. South . 

The morals blacken'd, when the writings 'scape, 

The lihellM person, and the pictur'd shape. Pope. 

To Bla'c kf.n. r. 71. To grow black or dark. 

The hollow sound » 

Sung in the leaves, the forest shook around, 

Air bbulcca% roll’d the thunder, groan'd the ground. Drydrn. 

BiA'cKENER.ft n. s. [from blacken .] He who 

blackens any thing. Sherwood. 

Bla'ckisii.^ ndj. [from black.'] Somewhat black. 

As the stream of brooks they pass away; which arc blockish 
by reason of the ice, mid wherein the snow is hid. Job vi. i 6 . 
" Part of it all the y ear continues in the form of a blackish 
oil. Boyle. 

BlaVkly.# udv. [from black.] 

1. Darkly, in colour. » % 

Lastly stood War, in glittering arms yclrnl, 

With visage grim, stern looks, anti blackly lined. 

Sackville , Induct . Mir. for Magistrates. 

2. Atrociously. 

Deed^ t>o blackly grim and horrid. 

Fclthams Resolves , B. 11. R. 31. 

Bla'ckmoor! 7 i. s. [from black and Moor,] A 

negro. 

The land of Chus makes no part of Africa ; nor is it the 
habitation of black moors ; but the country of Arabia, especially 
the Happy and Stony. Brown , Vulg. Err . 

More to west 

The realm of Bacchus to the blackmoor sea. Milton, V. R. 

Bla'ckness. n. s. [from black.] 

1. Black colour. 

Blackness is only a disposition to absorb, or stifle, without 
reflection; most of the ra)9 of every sort that fall on the 
bodies. Locke. 

There would emerge one or more very black spots, and, 
withiu those, other spot* of an intenser blackness. Xnvton , 

Ilis tongue, Ids prating tongue, had chang'd him quite, 

To sooty blackness from the purest white. Addison. 

2. Darkness. 

His faults in him seem as the spots of heav'n, 

More fiery by night's blat'kness. Shahspcare. 

3. Atrociousness; horribleness; wickedness. 

Blacksmith, n. s. [from black anil smith.] A smith 
that works in iron ; so called from being very 
smutty. < 

The foacksmfM may forge what he pleases. Howell. 

Shut up thy doors with bars and bolts; it will be impossible 
for the blacksmith to make them so fasr, but a cat and a whore- 
master will find a way through them. Spectator , 

Bla'cktail. n. $. [from black and tail.] A fish ; a 
kind of perch, by some called ruftb, or popes. See 
Pope. Did. 

Bl a'ck tho r n«"| " n. s. [from black and thorn.] The 
same with the sloe. See Plum, of which it is a 
species. 

Love shall, in that tempestuous shower. 

Her brightest blossoms like the blackthorn show : 

Weak friendship prospers by the power 
Of fortune's sun ; I’ll in her winter grow. 

Ilabington'i Castara , p. 98. 

Bla'ddEB. ». s . [blahbpe, Saxon ; bladcr , Dutch.] 

1. That vessel in the body which contains the urine. 

The bladder should be made of a membranous substance, 
and extrfetnely dilatable for receiving and containing the urine, 
till an opportunity of emptying it. Ray. 

2 . It is often filled with wind, to which allusions are 
frequently made. 

That hu§e great body which the giant bore, 

Was vanquish’d quite, and of that monstrous mass 

Was nothing left, but like sua empty bladder was. Spenser , F.Q. 


A bladder but moderately filled with air, and strongly tied, 
being held near the fire, grew exceeding turgid and hard ; but 
being brought nearer to the fire, it suddenly broke, with so 
loud a noise as made us for a while, after almost deaf. Boyle. 

3. It is usual fov those that learn to swim, to support 
themselves with blown bladders. 

I have ventur'd. 

Like little wanton boys, that swim on bladders. 

These many summers, in a sea of glory; ^ 

But far beyond my depth : my highblown pride 

At length broke under me. Shakspeare, Ildn. VIII. 

4. A blister; a pustule. 

BlVdder-nut. n. s. 1 [staphylodendron, Lat.] A 
plant. 

Bla'd^er-sena. n . s. [cohit ca, Lat.] The name ol a 
plant. 

Bla'ddeked.# adj. [from bladder .] Swoln like a 

bladder. 1 

They affect greatness in all they write, but it is a bladdcrcd 
greatness, like that of ihc vain mau whom Seneca describes ; — 
an ill habit of body, full of humours, and swelled with dropsy. 

Dry den, Dedic. of the JEncid. 


BLADE.-f 71. s. [bl®b, bleb, Sax. part, from blepan, 
or blopan ; French, bled, low Lat. bladm.] The 
spire of grass before it grows to seed ; the green 
shoots of corn which rise from the seed. This 
seems to me the primitive signification of the word 
blade ; from which, I believe, the blade of a sword 
was first named, because of its similitude in shape ; 
and, from the blade of a sword, that of other wea- 
pons or tools. 

Tin re is hardly found a plant that jicMcth a red juice in the 
blade or car, except it be the tree that bearetli sanguis draco - 
ills. Bacon. 

Semi in the feeding flocks betimes, t’ invade 
Tile rising bulk of the luxuriant blade. Drydrn . 

If wo Mere able to dive into her secret recesses, we should 
find that the smallest blade of grass, or most contemptible 
weed, has its particular use. Swift. 

Hung on every spray, on every blade 
Of grass, the myriad Jewdrops twinkle round. Thomson. 

Blade.'}' n . s . [ 1)1 title . Germ, bind , Dutch.] 

1. The sharp or striking part of a weapon or instru- 
ment, distinct from the handle. It is usually taken 
for a weapon, and so called probably from the like- 
ness of a sword blade to a blade of grass. It is com • 
monly applied to the knife. 

He nought all round about, his thirsty blade 
To bathe in Hood of faithless enemy. Spenser , F. Q. 

She knew the virtue of her blade, nor would 
Pollute her sabre with ignoble blood. Dry den. 

Be bis this sword, whose blade of brass displays 
A ruddy gleam ; whose hilt, a silver blaze. Pope . 

2. A brisk man, either fierce or gay, called so in 
contempt. So we say mettle for courage. Fuller 
plins upon the word, always fond of an opportunity 
to l>e facetious. 

Sure I am, however at this time they might turn edge, they 
had been formerly true blades for his holiness, [the pope]. 

Fuller , Hist, of the Hoh/ War, p. 434- 

You’ll find yourself mistaken. Sir, if you’ll takcjiptui you to 
judge of these blades by their garbs, looks, and outward appear- 
ance. , , E Estrange. 

Then turning about to the hangman, he siud, 

Dispatch me, I pri’thoe, this troublesome blade. Prior. 


Blade of the Shoulder.) n. s. The bone called by 
Bladebone. 5 anatomists the scapula, or 

scapular bo#. 

He fell most furflrosly on the broiled relicks of a shoulder of 
mutton, commonly called a bladebone Pope. 
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To Blade, v. a- [from the noun.] To furnish, or fit 
with a blade. 

Bla'ded. adj. [from blade-'] Having blades or spires. 
Her silver vi^c in tHe watery glass, . v ( 
Decking with liquid pearl ^the bieited grass. ' Shaft spear e. 

As where the light* fling niifis along the ground, * 

Nor hladcd grass/ nor bearded corn succeeds. 

But scales ot’§Gf^t( and putrefaction breeds. jjjk Dry den. 

Bla'desj^jth.# n . s. [from blade and smith , labor 
gladiorum. J A sword cutler. Iiuloct . 

BLAiN.’f' %$. [blejene, \Sax. bleync , Dutch, from the 
Iceland, Nina, a pustule.] A pustule ; a botch ; 
a blister. # , % 

It shall become small dust in all the land ofEgypt, and shall 
be a boil breaking forth with blains ftpon man and beast. 

JSibd. ix. 9. 

Itches, blains, m 

Sow all the Athenian bosoms, and the crop 

Be general leprosy. Shakspcare. 

Botches and blains must all his flesh imboss. 

And all his people. # Hilton, P. L . 

Whene’er I hear a rival nam'd, 

I feci my body all inflam’d ; 

Which breaking out in boils and blains , 

With yellow filth my linen stains. Swift. 

Bla'mable.*}" adj- [old Fr. blasmablc.] Culpable; 
faulty. • 

Virtue is placed between two extremes, which arc on both 
sides equally blamable. Dry den. 

Bla'mahleness.^ 71 . s . [from blamable .] Fault; 
the state of being liable to blame ; culpablencss ; 
faultincss. 

Scripture — mentionoth its sometimes freer Ubi*, than at 
other, w ithout the least blanicablcncss. f 

Whitlock , Manners nf the English, p. 505. 
If he had not freedom of will to determine himself towards 
good and ewl, as ho pleased, he imi 4 . then be under a fatal 
necessity of doing whatsoever he should happen to do; and 
then as he could give no proof of his temper and inclination, 
so there could he no such thing as acceplableness to God 
when he did well, nor hi am able ness when he did otherwise. 

Goodman, Wait. Ev. Conference , P. III. 
Bea'mwu.y. adv. [from blamable.] Culpably; in a 
maimer liable to censure. 

A process may be carried 011 against a person, that is mali- 
ciously or hhmahly absent, even to a defmitn e sentence. AyUffe. 

To BLAME. 'J* r. a. [fdamcr, Fr.] # 

1. To censure; to charge with a fault: it generally 
implies a slight ecu -sure. 

Our pow’r 

Shall do a court’sy to our wrath, which men 

May blame , but not controul. % Shaktpcarr. 

Porphyrius, you too far did tempt your fate ; 

’Tis true, your duty to me it became ; 

But praising that, I must your conduct blame. Dry den. 

Each finding, like a friend, 

Something to blame, and something to commend. Pope, 

2 . To blame has usually the particle for before the 

fault. • 

The reader must not blame me for making use here all along 
of the word sentiment. Locke . 

3. Sometimes, but rarely, of. 

Toiqqjtcus he blam'd of inconsiderate rashness, for that he 
would busy himself in matters not belonging to his vocation. 

K nolle*. History of the Turk*. 

4. To blemish ; to bring reproach upon. 

When he saw his faire Priscilla by, 

He deeply sigh’d, and groaned inwardly, 

To think oi’ this ill state in which she stood ; % 

To which she for his sake had wcetingfy 

Now brought herself, and blam'd her noble blood. _ ^ 

Sjwnsefy F. Q, vi. iii, 11. 

BLAME.'f' n. s. [old Fr. blame-] 

1. Imputation of a fault. * 
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| In arms, the praise of success is scared among many; yet 
the blame or misadventures is charged upon one. Hayward. 

They lay the blame on the poor little ones, sometimes pas- 
sionately enough, to divert it from themselves. Locke. 

2. Crime; that which produces or deserves censure. 

Who. would not judge its to he discharged of all blame, 
which are contest, to bate no great fault, even by their very 
worcr $nd testimony, in whose eyes no fault of ours hath ever 
hitherto been accustomed to scern small. t Hooker. 

I unspeak mine <^wn detraction ;, f jiere abjure' 

The taints and blames I laid upon myself. 

For strangers to my nature. Shaktpcarr. 

3. Hurt Not now' in use. 

Therewith upon his crest. 

With rigour so outrageous he smit, 

That a large share it new ’d out of the rest. 

And glancing down his shield, from blame him fairly blest. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

4. There .is a peculiar stricture of this word, in which 
** it is not very Evident whether it be a noun or a 

verb, but I conceive it to be the noun, Dr. John- 
son says: To blame, in French, h to? t ; culpable; 
worthy of censure. But it is an adverbial mode of 
speech ; so, to seek means without knowledge ; and 
thus, to blame means without excuse. To Seek, 
adv . 

You were to blame , 1 must be plain with you, 

To part so slightly with your wife’** first gift. Slink spertrr. 

I do not ask whether they were mistaken ; but, whether 
they were to blame in the manner ? Stdfingjlcct . 

Now we should hold them much to blame. 

If they went back before they came. Prior. 

Bla'meful.^ adj- [from blame and full.] Criminal; 
guilty; meriting blame. # 
is not the causer of these timeless deaths 
As bUtmrful as the executioner ? Shakspetn r. 

Bluntwittcd lord, ignoble in demeanour, 

If ever lady wrong’ll her lord so much. 

Thy mother took into her blameful bed 

Some stern untutor’d churl. Shakspcare. 

Thv blameful lines, bespotted so with sin. 

Mine eyes would cleanse, ere they to read begifl. 

• Drayton, Episl. Matilda to K. John. 

Be a 'me i ess. adj. [from blame.] 

1. Guiltless; innocent; exempt from censure or 
blame. 

She found out the righteous, and preserved him blamchss 
unto God. Wisdom, x. j. 

The flames ascend on either altar clear, 

Whilfi thus the hlanu less maid address’d her pray’r. Thydai. 

Such a lessening of our coin \\ilhdcpri\c great numbers of 
blameless men of a filth part of their estates. tnnkc. 

2 - Sometimes it is used with of. 

We wHl be hlanu h ss of this thine oath. Joshua, ii. i;. 
Ula'melkssey. adv. [from blameless.] Innocently; 
without crime. 

It is the wilful opposing explicit articles and not tin* not 
believing them when not mealed, or not with that rmniction, 
against wlm li lit* cannot hlanu /ew/y, without pertmac\,Jiold out, 
that will bring danger of ruin on any. Hammond. 

Be a'meeesFvNEss. H. 5. [from blameless.] Innocence; 
exemption from censure. * 

Having resolved, with him in Homer, that all is chargeable 
on Jupiter nnd fate, they infer, with him, the blamclcssness ot 
the inferiour agent. Hammond . 

Be a'mete 71. s. [from blame.] One that blames or 
find* fault; a censurcr. 

In me you’ve hallowed a pagan muse, 

And riuni/on’d a stranger, who, mist aught 

Bv hlamcrs of the times they marr’d, hath sought 

Virtues in corners. Donne, Poem, p.159. 

BLA / MEwoHTUY.*f adj. [from blame and worthy-] 
Culpable ; blamable ; worthy of blame or censure. 
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Or rstecmcth sucli in one hlamc-worthie. » >* 

Martm on the A larriage of Priest*, (1554.,) sign.Kk. lit. 

Although the same should he blameworthy, yet this age hath 
forlKirn to incur the danger of any such blame. Hvolcft. 

That tlic sending of a dlVorcc U* her husband waaTlot blame- 
worthy , he affirms because the m&mas hehunislv vicj6us. 

Milton , J)oel. and Vis. of Divorce, ii. 22. 

The (list urha ncc and fear, which often follow upon JP man’s 
having done an injury, arise from a sense of his being blame- 
worthy. * flutter. Anal, of Art. P. 1. ch.j. 

Bla'.meworthinfss.*^. s. [from bCftim*icurlhijJ\ What 
is deserving blame. 

Praise and blame express what actually are; praiseworthy 
Ttcss and blame worthiness, what naturally ought to lie the sen- 
timents of other people with regard to our aharacter and con- 
duct. A. Smith, 27 /rtry of $ior. Sent. P. 3. eh, 2 

To BLANCI I.t r. a. [Jdanchfr, Fr.] 

1. To whiten ; to change from some other colour to 

white. * * * 

You can hclio Id such sights. 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks. 

When mine arc blanch'd with fear. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

A way of whiting wax cheaply may he of use ; and wc have 
set down the practice of tradesmen who blanch it. I topic. 

And sin’s black dve seems blanch'd by age to virtue. Drydcn. 

2. To strip of peel such things as have husks. 

Their suppers may be bisket, raisins of the sun, and a few 
blnncfad almonds. 1 1 ' isemnn . 

3. To slur ; to balk ; to pass over ; to shift away. 
Not now in use, Dr. Johnson says ; and lie cites the 
authority only of Bacon. Other good authors use 
it; and probably the modern vulgar expression, 

to blink (i. c. to evade) the question,” is a corrup- 
tion of to blanch the ^question. 

The judges thought it dangerous to admit if* and ands, to 
quality treason ; whereby every one might express his malice, 
and blanch Ids danger. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

You a&not transported in an action that warms the blood 
and is appearing holy, to blanch, or take for admitted, the point 
of lawfulness. Bacon, Holy li ar. 

The doctors of that church have their colourable pretences, 
wherewith | p blanch over these errours. 

. VP* Sandtr son's Sermons, p.242. 

i suppose you will not blanch Paris in your wav. 

Sir II. IVo/lon, Lett, to Afdton. 

A man horribly cheats his own soul, who upon any pretence, 
or under any temptation wliatsucvcr, forsakes or blanches the 
true principles of religion. 

Goodman's Hint. Fc. Conference, P. 3. 

To Blanch. To evade; to >liitt ; to speak soft. 

Optnni conKiltarii mortui; books will speak plain, when coun- 
sellors blanch. “ Macon. 


Bla'ncher. n, s. [from blanch .] A whitenor. DicL 

BLAND, adj. [blandns, Lat.] Soft; lnild^ gentle. 
In her face excuse 

Came prologue, and apology to prompt ; 

Which, with bland words at will, she thus address’d. 

Milton, V. L. 


An even calm J 

Perpetual reign’d, save what the zephyrs bland 
Breath’d o’er the blue expanse. Thomson. 

To Bland.# [Mr. Mason introduces this word as a 
verb from the adjective; but the word, *in the ex- 
ample, is the adjective itself used adverbially. Mr. 
Mason has garbled the passage, by giving only the 
line in which bland occurs. Such a verb, however, 


would be useful, as meaning to soothed] 

Loath that foul blot, that hellish fierbrand, 

Disloi.'ll lu^t, fair beauty's lhule..t blame, 

That base affection, which your ear?* would bland 
Commend to you by love’s abused name. 

4 ' Spenser, I It/ w n in Hon. of Beauty. 

Blanda'tion.# n. s. [from bland Hi a, Lat.] A piece 
pf flattery. 
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One had flattered Longchamp, Bishop Of Ely, with this 

blandalion. 4 C&md&n, Bcntain v\ 

BLANDi'LOQtfElsCB.# n. s, [ Lat. ilaydiloquen/iu* Thin 
" word is jfound in Qip* lexicography of ft cctfpiry 

* since, and is admi^fl into ^fweign dictionaries 

* which illustrate our language.]* Fair and flattering 
speedy courteous language ; complkncut. 

Gloss. AnglicanWA r ox)fo (1707'. 
To Bla'ndlsh.*^ v.(t' [blandir , Fr. from A/^WiWcvr, ^at.] 
To smooth: to soften. I have met with thj$ word 
in no other passage than that of Miltonf I>r. Jofm- 
son says. lie might havefouml it, however, in our 
old lexicography. Bullokar’s and Sherwood’s dic- 
tionaries both give k : It is indeed one of our most 
an cieht* verbs. 

ThoifVert wont to hurtelen and dispisen her with many 
words, whan she was blnndishyng and present, &q. 

Chaucer, Booth. 1.2. pro*, prima. 
In this ysaliue he spekith of Christ and his follewris blind - 
ishyno to us. ' Lewi «, Hist. Tt. of the Bible , p.ij. 

She, blandishing, by Dunsiuore drives along. 

Drayton, Polyolb. S. xiii. 

Miist’ring all her wiles. 

With blandish'd parleys, feminine assaults, 

Tongue-batteries, she surceas’d not day nor night, 

To storm me ovcr-watch’d, and w curb’d out. Milton , S. A. 

Bi.a'ndishei;.# u. s. [old Fr. bla n d isseur . ] One who 

blandishes. Cotgmw and Shcnwod. 

Bi.a'ndisihxc.# it. s. [from blandish.] Expression 
of kindness ; blandishment. 

Flat enemies art* honest harmless things. 

Because they tell 11s what we Imve to fear; 

But double-hearted friends, whose blandishing ? 

Ticklekmr ears but sting our bosoms, are 
Those dangerous Syrens, whose sweet maiden face 
Is only mortal treason’s burnish’d glass. 

t Beaumont's Psyche , C.b. st.3. 

Bla'n disum r.NT.'j'* 71. s. [old Fr. blamlisst /.vc;//.] 

1. Act of fondness ; expression of tenderness by ges- 
ture. 

The little babe up in his arms he henr, 

Who, with sweet pleasure ami bold blandishment, 

’Gan smile. Spenser, F. Q. 

Each bird and beast behold 
Approaching two and two; these cow’ring low 
With blandishment. Milton , P. L. 

2. ttofl: words; kind speeches. 

lie was both well ami fair spoken, and would use strange 
sweetness and blandishment of words, where he desired to effect 
or persuade any thing that he took to heart. Bacon. 

3. Kind treatment; caress. 

Him Dido now with blandishment detains; 

But I suspect the town where Juno reigns. Dry den. 

In order to bring those infidels within the wide circle of 
w biggish community, neither blandishments nor promises arc 
omitted. Siriff. 

BLANK.'}" adj. [ blanc , Fr. derived by Menage from 
/{ Ibiamts , thus: A! hi amts , albianicits , bianiens , hi an- 
cits, bianco , bianiens , Llancm , blanc ; by others, from 
blanc , which, in Danish, signifies shining ; in con- 
formity to which, the Germans have blanche r 9 to 
shine. Dr. Johnson says; and they have^lao the 
adjective blanc, white; the Saxons, bloecan ; and the 
English, bleach, to x vhiten.'] 

1. White. 

To the blanc moon 

T Ier office they prescrib’d: to th’ other five 

Their planetary motions. J 1)1 ton, P. L m 

2. - Without, writing; unwritten; empty of all marks. 

Our substitutes at home shall have blank charters, 

Whorito, when they' know that men arc rich. 

They shall Subscribe them for large sums of gold. Shaks pea re. 
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* 

Upon the- debtor side, I find innumerable articles ; bqt, upon 
the Creditor side, little mope than think paper. Addison , 

3. tyile; confused;. crushed; . dispjrjtctl^ subdued; 

depressed. '' - •• • „ . 

'inhere without s>^bo^o/«gn of joy Jk 4 

'■ Solicitous and blank , tiSis hcj^sti. Milton, P. L, 

* 4 > ■ * Adiun, soon as hcTicnrd 

The l\ital tysa gfe clone by Eve, amaz’d, l|, 

Astomcd sttHKipiind blank, while horrour chill 
lion through UL veins, and all his joints relax’d, il Iiilon, P, L> 
Slut now no face divine contentment wears ; % 

*Tis aH lit aide sadness, or continual fears. # Pope. 

4. Without rhyme; where the rhvme is blanched \ or 
missed. Sec To Blanch, *tq bttfk. 

The lady shall say her mind lrccly, or the blank verse shall 
halt for it. Shaksptare. 

Long have jour cars been fill’d with tragick parti;* * 

Blood and blank verse have harden'd all your lieurts. 

Addison , Pro/, to /he Drumuu r. 
Our blank verse, where th^re is no rliwne to, support the ex- 
pression, is extremely difficult to such as arc not 1 pasters in tlie 
tongue. • Addison on Ikuly. 

Blank. s . [from the adjective.] 

1. A void space on paper. 

I cannot write a paper full as 1 used to do; and jet T will 
not forgive, a blank of half an inch from you. • SunJ'l. 

2. A lot, by which nothing is gained ; which has no 
prize marked upon it. 

If pm have heard your general talk of Rome, 

And of his friends there, it is lots to blanks • 

IWj name hath touch'd jour ears. • Shakspcarc. 

In fortune’s lottery lies 

A heap of blanks, like tins, for one small prize. Dry den. 

The worlo tin* coward will despise. 

When life’s a l laid,, who pulls not for a prize. Dry den , 

3. A paper fmm which the writing is effaced. 

She has lef' hint 
The blank of w tint he was; 

1 tell lliee, eunuch, she has quite unmann’d hiin. u Drydm. 
q. A paper unwritten; any thing without marks or 
charm tors. 

For him. 1 think not on him : for his thoughts, 

Would they wen blanks , rather than fill'd with me. Shak sprarc. 

O'Missi'Mi to do what is nece-Miry, 

JSeal ■ a commission to a blank of danger. Shakspearr. 

For the book of knowledge fair. 

Presented with an universal blank 

Of nature’* works, t» me expung’d and ras’d. Aid ton, P. L. 

Life Tu.n be one ere.it Uauk, which, though not blotted with 
sin, is vet without any characters of grace or virtue. Regent, 

5. The point to whit h an arrow is directed ; so called, 

because, to be more visible, it was marked with 
white. Now disused. % 

Slender, 

Whose whisper o’er the world’s diameter, 

As level as tlie cannon to his blanks 

Transports its poison’d shot. Shakiprare. 

6 . Aim ; shot. Not m od. 

The harlot, king 

Is quite beyond my aim ; out of the blank 

And level of my brain. SfmAspcarr. 

I have spoken for yon all my best. 

And stood within the blank of bis displeasure, 

For my free speech. Shukspcurc. 

7. Object to which nnv thing is directed. 

See better, Lear, and let me still remain 
The true blank of thine eye. Shakspcarc. 

To Blank, r. a. [from blank : blanchir , Fr.] 

1. To damp; to con I W; to dispirit. 

Each opposite, that hltnik* the face of joy, ^ 

Meet what I would have weil, mid it destroy. S/takspearc. 

Dagori must stoop, and shall cre long receive 
Such a discomfit, as shall quite despoil him 
Of all these boasted ti opines won mi me, 

And with confusion bln id his wor -kippers. ^ Milton , Sl'A* 

If the atheist, when he di$, should find that Ids soul remains, 
how will this man be amazed and blanked F Td/otig n. 
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2- To^cflhce; to anpul. ' 

All former immoM* were 1 /lanM, the govemour at a bay, 
and all that charge lost and cancelled. Spenser on Ireland . 
TfLA'X'KXT.v^. [ blanchette , Fr.] 

1. A rfoolfen j goyer, yoft, and loostely woven, spread 

commonly upon a bed, over the linen sheet, for the 
procurement of warmth. ^ 7 

r ^ 7, >r lieav’n peep through the blanket of the Hark, 

T o crj , hold ! hql 4 ! Shakespeare , 

The abilities of man must fall short on one side or otheJk'like 
loo scanty a blanket wlitu you arc a-hed; if you pulfit upon 
#< your shoulders, you leave your feet hare; if you thrust it down 
upon your feet, your shoulders arc uncovered. Temple , 

Himself amoifg the storied chiefs he spies, 

As from the blanket high in air he flies. Ihpe, 

2 , A kind of pear, sometimes written blanquct . 

To ] v. a. [from the noun.] 

To cover witlita blankit. 

My face I’ll grime with filth; 

Blanket mj loins; tie all my hair in knots. Shakspcarc. 

2. To toss in a blanket, by way of penalty or con- 
tempt. 

I’ll tend lor him to my lodging, and have h\m blanketed when 
thou wilt, man. ' li. Jvnson, Cynthia's Remit, 

Let ’em he cudgell’d out of door* by our grooms. We’ll 
have our men blanket ’em i’thchull. B.Jonsou , Epieoene. 

Bla'nkkting.# n. s. [from the verb.] Tossing in a 
blanket. * 

Ah, oli ! he cry’d, what street, what laue, but knows 
Our purgings, pumpings, blank t tings, and blows? Pope. 

Bla'nkly. adv, [from blank . ] in 11 blank manner; 

with whiteness; with paleness ; with confusion. 

To Bl.\he.*|' v. n, [blaren, Dutch, hi a or Gael, a cry. 
In Lincolnshire, to blorc is to low as o.vcn . In 
Suffolk, blare; which means also, to cry like a 
child.] To bellow ; to roar. - > Skinner , 

To BLASPIIE'ME.-f v. a. \bhtsphcma , low Lat., old 
Fr. blasphemer, 

1. To speak in terms of impious irrevcrciipc of God. 

Thou didst hlaspl* me Cod and the king 1 JT*//g*,xxi. 10. 
The name of Cod is blasphemed among the Gentiles through 
you. Rom. ii. 24. 

2. To speak evil of. 

The truest issue of thy throne, 

By his own interdiction stands ac curs’d, 

Ami does blaspheme his breed. Shaky pea re. 

Tlyvse who from our labours heap their hoard. 

Blaspheme their feeder, and forget their lord. Pope. 

To Blaspiiic'me. v, ?t, To speak blasphemy. 

# Liver of blaspheming Jew. Shak^pcan 

I punished them oft in every synagogue, and compelled them 
to bias pl/i- me. * * Ait.'*, vwr. 1;. 

Blasimif/mkr. //. a*, [from blaspheme.) * A wretch 
that speaks of God in impious and irreverent terms. 

Who w 10 before a blasphemer , and a pcvseculor, and inju- 
rious. T Ttmclly, i. i.p 

Even that blasphemer himself would inwardh reverence his 
reprover, a& he in his heart really despises him for his cowardly 
base silence. South, 

Deny flu* curst blasphemer's tongiy? to rage, 

And turn God’s fury from an impious age. TivlalL 

Should each blasphemer quite escape tlie rod, 

Because the inMilt’s not to man, but God. Pope, 

Blanphf/ming.^ n. s. [from blaspheme*] The act ot 
blasphemy. 

Those desperate atheisms, those Spanish renoriheings and 
Italian blaspheming s have now so prevailed in our Christian 
camps, that, if ant restrain them, he shall be upbraided ns no 
soldier. Sir E. Sandy s, State of Religion, 

Bla'spulmotls.'J- adj, [from blaspheme. It is usually 
spoken with the accent on the first syllable, but 
'■ used, by Milton with it on the second, Dr. Johnson 
says. Milton adopted the accent from the elder 
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ports ; for Sidney and Spenser both use it on the 
second syllable; or it might be the common accent 
in Milton’s time, Sherwood, his contemporary, 
gives the adjective, in his dictionary, «thus ; blasphe- 
mous or blasphematory . SpCuser also accents 

blasphemy on the second syllable.] Impiously ir- 
reverent with regard to God. 

n i ^ 

O man, take heed how thou the god* dost move, 

To cause full wrath, which thou can’st not resist ; 

Blasphemous words the speaker vain do prove. Sidney, b. ii. 

And dur'si thou to the Son of God propound, 

To worship thee accurst; now more accurst 
For this attempt, holder than that on Eve, , 

Ami more Idaspkt mans* Milton , P. R. 

A man can hardly pass the streets without having his ears 
grated with horrid and blasphemous oaths and curses. Td/otson . 

That any thing that wears the name of a Christian, or hut of 
man, should venture to own such a villainous, impudent, au<J 
blasphemous assertion in the face of the world, as this ! South. 

Bla'sphemously. adv. [ from blaspheme.] Impiously ; 
with wicked irreverence. 

Where is the right use of his reason, while he would blas- 
phemously set up to controul the commands of the Almighty ? 

Swifts 

Bla'sphemy. //. s. [from blaspheme."] 

Blasphemy, strictly and properly, is an offering of 
some indignity, or injury, unto God himself, cither 
bv words or writing AijlijJ'c. 

But that my heart’s on future mischief set, 

I would •‘peak blasphemy, ere bid 30U fly; ; 

But fly you um>t. Shakspeare . 

Intrinsiek goodness consists in accordance, and sin in contra- 
riety, to the secret will of .God; or else God could not he de- 
fined good, so far as his thoughts and secrets, but only superfi- 
cially good, as far as he is pleased to reveal himself, which is 
perfect blasphemy to imagine. Hammond. 

BLAST, n. s. [from bkvjr, Sax. blase n 3 Germ, to 
blow.] 

1 • A gust or puff of wind. 

They thakstnin! high, have many blasts to shake them ; 

And, if they full, they dash themselves t ) piece*. Shakspeare. 

Welcome, then. 

Thou unsubstantial air, that I embrace ; 

'S lie. w retch that thou hast blown unto the worst, 

Owt 1 nothing to thy blasts. Shakspeare. 

1\ rhaps thy fortune doth controul the winds. 

Doth louse or bind their blasts in secret rave. Fairfax . 

Three ships were hurry *d by the southern blast. 

And on the secret shelves with fury cast. Dryden . 

2. The sound made by blowing any instrument of 
wind mu'ick. 

In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man, 

As modest *ulness and humility; 

But when tKfe blast of war blows in our ears, 

■Then imitate the action of the tyger. Shakspeare. 

He blew his trumpet —the angelick blast 
Fill’d all the regions. Milton, P. L. 

7 Tu: Velinc fountains, and sulphureous Nar, 

Shake at tlm baleful blast , the signal of the war. Dry den . 

Whether there he two different goddesses called Fame, or 
one goddess sounding two different trumpets, it # is certain, vil- 
lainy. has as good a title' to a blast from the proper trumpet, a3 
virtue has, from the former. Swi/l. 

3. 'Flic stifcke of a malignant planet; the infection of 
any thing pestilential : from the verb To blast. 

By the blast of God they perish. Job, iv. 9. 

To t>. a . [Sax. blaejTaii, pret. bltryt .] 

i. To strike with some sudden plague or calamity. 

You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her scornful eyes ! infect her beauty, 

You fonmiekM fog-*, drawn by the powerful sun, 

' To fall and blast her pride. Shakspeare . 

Oh ! Fortius, is there not some chosen curse, ^ ^ ^ 

Some hidden thunder in the store of heaven, 

*4 
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Hed with uncommon wrath, to blast the man, 

Who owes his greatness to his country’s ruin ! Addison . 

2. To make to wither. 

Upon this blasted heath you stop pur way. Shakspeare. 

And behold seven thin ^s, and blasted with the east wind, 
sprung up after them. . !'■ ^ Genesis . 

She that like lightning shin’d, while her face lasted. 

The outflow resembles, which lightning hod blasted. Waller. 

To his green years your censures you would suit. 

Nut blast that blossom, but expect the fruit. t Qryden. 

" Agony uumix’d, incessant gall 

Corroding every thought, and blhsting all 
Love’s paradise. Thomson . 

3. To injure ; to invalidate; to make infamous. [80, 
in tlie old French, Idas! auger is to insult, to blame, 
to condemn ; and *blaslangc , or blasting?, the sub- 
stantive of the same import. V. Roquefort, Gloss, 
do la Lan£. Horn.] 

He shew* himself weak, if he will tukc iny word, when he 
thinks I deserve no credit; or malicious, if he knows l deserve 
credit, and yet goes about to blast it. Stilling fleet. 

4. To cut off; to hinder from coming to maturity - 

This commerce, Jchoshaphat king of Judea endeavoured to 
renew ; hut his enterprize was blasted by the destruction of 

. vessels in the l^arbour. Arbuthmt . 

j. To confound; to strike with terrour. 

Trumpeters, 

With brazen din, blast you the city's ears; 

Make mingle with \ our rattling tabourines. Shakspeare 

Bl.vVjtr.# n.s. [from bias/.] One who strikes as 
with a blast. 

I am no blaster of a lady’s beauty. 

Beaumont, and FI. Rule a Wife . 

Foul c anker of fair virtuous action. 

Vile blaster of the freshest blooms on earth ! 

Afar stan's Scourge of Villainy , To Detraction . 

Bla'ntment. n. s. [from blast.] Blast; sudden stroke 
of infection. Not now in use. 

In the morn, and liquid dew of youth. 

Contagious blast merits are mo-l imminent. Shakspeare . 

Bla'tant. adj. Jdattant , Fr.] Bellowing as a calf. 

You learn’d this language from the blatant beast. Dry den. 

To Blatch.# Sec To Blolch. 

Blateha'tjon.^ ?i. s. I blutaatio , Lat.] Noise; sense- 
less roar. Coles. 

Ulateko'on.# n. s. [from the Teut. verb, blatcren , to 
prate, to talk idly.] A babler. 

I trusted T. P. with a weighty secret, conjuring him that it 
should not take air and go abroad; which was not done 
according to the rules and religion of friendship, but it went 
out .of him the very next day. — I will endeavour to lose the 
memory of h ;, n : — I hate such blateroons. 

Howell, Letters, ii. 75. 

To BlaVier.^ r. n. [Lat. blatero , Teut. blaterm , to 
talk idly. In the North of England, to blather is 
to talk nonsense.] To roar; to make a senseless 
noise. It is a word not now used. 

ijhe rode at peace, through his only pains and excellent en- 
durance, however envy list to blatter against him. 

Spenser <m Ireland. 

Blay. n. s. [albumins.] A small white river fish ; 
called also a bleak. 

BLAZE.'f- n. s. [Goth, blys, a flame; blape, fc torch, 
Saxon.] 

1. A flame ; the light of the flame: blaze implies more 
the light than tlie heat. 

— The main blaze of it is past; but a small thing would 
make it flame again. Shakspeare , Coriolanus. 

As for tlie blazes, if in any part of this kingdom any such be 
now used at this time, [Christmas,] I know no other beginning 

occasion of them than that flames of fire may huve been 
^ *sed as expressions of joy among us, us bonefircs have always 
0 been. Hammond on the Festivals of the Church. 
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Thy throne is darkness in th’ abyss of light, 

A blaze of glory that forbids the sight. Dry die*. 

What groans of men shall fill the martial field ! 

How fierce ft Maze his flaming pile shall eld ! 

Wlmt funeral pomp shall floating Tiber see ! Dryden. 

2 . Publication ; wide diffusion of report. 

For what is glory but the blaze of fame, 

The people’s praise, if always praise uninixt ? Aitlffm, P. It. 

3. Blaze is a wHitc mark upon a horse, descending 
from the fonehcad almost to the nose. [Germ. 

* Furrier's Diet . 

To Blaze, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To flame; to shew the light of the flame. 

Thus you may long live an happy instrument £>r your king 
and rounlrv; you shall not be a meteor, or a hfcrtitig sfrir, !>ut 
stella t fi.va : liapp^nere, and more happy hereafter. Jlacnn. 

The third fair morn now blaz'd upon the main, 

Then glossy smooth lay all the liquid plain. Pape. 

2. To be conspicuous. * 

To Blaze. t. a. • 

1. To publish; lo make known; to spread far and 
wide. 

The noi<o of this fight, and issue thereof, being birred by 
the eountr\ people to some noblemen theieabouts, they came 
thither. % • Sidney. 

My words, in hopes to blaze a stedfast mind. 

This marble chose, as of like temper known. Sidney. 

Thou shalt live, till wc can find a time 
To blaze y our marriage, reconcile your friends. 

Beg pardon of thy prince, and call thee bark. Shakspcarc. 

When beggars die, there are no comets seen; 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes. 

Shakspcarc. 

But he went out, and began lo publish it much, and to 
bbr.e abroad (he matter. Mark, i. 45. 

Stall musiek worthiest were to blaze 
’ I he peerle^ highth of her immortal praise, 

\\ hose Jusire h'ads 11s. yl Ultnn, Arcades. 

Far bey ond 

The sons of Anak, famous now and blaz'd, 

Fearless of danger, like a petty god 

1 walk'd about, Milton, S. A. 

M hose follies, blaz'd about, to all arc known, 

And are a secret to himself alone. Granville. 

Bui, mortals, know, ’tis still our greatest pride 
To blaze thos > virtues which the good would hide. Pope. 

2. To blazon; to give an account of ensigns armorial 
in proper terms. This is not now used. 

Braggadochio — did shew his shield, 

Which bore the sun brode blazed in a golden field. 

Spenser, J<\ Q* V. iii. 14. 
This, in ancient times, was called a tierce ; and you should 
then have blazed it thus: he bears a tierce, sable, between 
two t%ces, or. „ Pendants. 

Blazer, it. s, [from blazed One that spreads 
reports. 

Uttercrs of secrets he from thence dcharr’d. 

Babblers of folly, ami blazers of crime ; 

His 1 arum-bell might loud ami wide be heard. 

When cause requir’d, but never out of time; 

Early and lute it rung, at evening and at prime. Spenser F.Q. 

To v. a . [Wasonncr, Fr.] 

1. Tb explain, in proper terms, tlic figures on ensigns 
armorial. * 

King Eduard gave to them the coat of arms, which I am 
not herald enough to blazon into English. Addison. 

2. To deck ; to embellish ; to adorn. % 

She blazons in dread smiles her hideous form 
So lightning gilds the unrelenting storm. Garth . 

3. To display j^o set to show. * 

voi„ 1. «« 


O thou goddess, 1 

Thou divine nature 1 how thyself thou blazon' st 
In these two princely boys ! they are as gentle * 

As zepbyTs blowing below the violet, 

NTot wagging his sweet head. Shakspeare , Cymb. 

4. To celebrate set out. 

One that excels ‘ trie qn irk of blazoning pfais, 

And in the essential vesture of creation, fy;- 

Does bear all excellency. Shakspcarc, Othello . 

5. To blaze about ; to make publick. 

* What’s this but libelling against the senate, 

And blazoning our injustice everv where ? Tit. Andran. 

'zon. //. .9. [from the verb.] 

1. The art of drawing or explaining coats of arms. 
IVocccd unto toasts that arc gi\cn in arms, and teach me 

what I ought to observe in their blazon. Peach am. 

2. Show; divulgation; publication. 

But tins eternal blazon must not be 
To car* of flesh and blood. I ShaAspeare, Hamlet. 

3. Celebration ; proclamation of some qualify. 

I am a gentleman — I’ll be sworn thou art ; 

Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, action, and spirit ; 

Do give thee five-fold blazon. Shakspeare, Tw. Nigh 4 . 

Men eon over their pedigrees, and obtrude the blazon of their 
exploits upon the company. . Collar. 

Bla'zoxkh.# [old Fr. blasonneur.'] A herald ; also mi 
evil speaker. Cot grave. 

Bla'zonky. ?i. s. [from blazon.] The art of 

blazoning. • 

Give certain rules as to the principles of blazonry. 

Vearhain mi Drawing. 
Bi.EA.# n. s. That part of a tree, which lies im- 
mediately under the bark, und between that and 
the hard wood; and is the; first progress of the 
alteration of the bark into wood by the natural 
growth and strengthening of the fibres. (Jhunibets. 
To BLEAC H.^ r. a. [IthicJini, derm, bkecean, Sax. 
to male while leccan, foxut; which is ’ one part 
in the process of blast /ting.’] To whiten ; commonly 
to whiten by exposure to the open air. 

When turtles trcaiL and rooks and daws; 

And maidens bleach their summer smocks. 

Should I not seek 

The clemency of some more tcinp’ratc clime 
To purge my gloom ; and, by the sun refun 
Busk in his beams, and bleach me in the wind? 

To Bleach. 7’. it. 

the open air. 


Shakspeare. 


Dryden. 

To grow white; to gro^y white in 


Shakspeare. 


Dryden. 

Thvmov. 

bleieher.] 


The* white sheet bleaching in the open field. 

For there arc various penances enjoin’d ; 

And some are hung to bleach, upon the wind; 

Sftme plung’d in waters. .*■ 

The deadly winter seizes, shuts up sense; — 

Lays h»ni along the snows a stiffen'd corse, 

Stretch’d out, and bleaching in the northern blast, 
Ble'aciieil* n. s. [from bleach , Germ. 

A bleacher of clothes. Sherwood. A whitener of 
thread, cloth, cotton, &c. or, as he is also called, 
a whilstcr. S>ee Wui tste r • 

Ble'agiierYj^ v. s. [from bleacher ,] The place 
where callicocs, cottons, imfslins, and the like 
are whitened; where the bleacher Q^onpises bis 
trade. 

On the aide of the great bleachcry arc the pUbli^Vflktb. 

*. Pennant. 

BLEAK.+ adj. [blue, blrcc, Saxon, bleich, Germ.] 
1. Pale. 

Some one, 1 for she is pale and bleche, 

Some one, for she is soft of speqhe. JG outer, Conf, Avi. B. 5. 

Observe his scattered eyes, hi* bkhk lacc, his pale and shak- 
ing lips, his dry mouth, his furred tongue, his confused voice, &c. 
*4* , Hcwyt's Serin, p. 140 
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You look ill, mcthinks ; have vou been sick 6M&tc ? 

Troth, very hie ok ; cloth she not ? Middleton's Witch, iii.%. 

2. Cold ; chill ; cheerless. 

Intreat the North < iK . 

To make his bleak winds kiss my parched lips. 

And comfort me with cold. " * m Shakspeure. 

'flic goddess that in rural shrine * 

DwelJ’st here with Pan, or Sylvan, by blest song 
Forbidding iSvery bleak unkindly fog 

To touch the prosperous growth of this tall wood. Milton, Com. 
Her desolation presents us with nothing but bleak mid Inu re# 
, prOftpectB. Addison. 


Say, will bless the hlcnk Atlantick shore. 
Or bid the lurious Ciaiil be rude no more ? 


1 '*opr. 


Bleak. n. s. [Sax. bla^e, Germ. bliqk, from blickcn , 

( .to shine. ] A Hindi river fish. 

. x The bleak, or I roll waiter sprat, is ever in motion, 
and therefore called by some the river swallow. 
His b^k is of a pleasant, sad, sea-water green ; 
his belly while and shining like the mountain snow r . 
Rlraks are excellent meat, and in best season in 
August. Half on. 

Ulf/akness.*}' n. s. [from bleak.'] 

1. Coldnes§; chiiness. 

The inhabitants of Non a Zernbla go naked, without com- 
plaining of the bit ah ness of the air; as the armies of the nor- 
thern nations keep the field all winter. Addison. 

2. Paleness. Sherwood. 

Ble'aky. adj. [from bleak.] Bleak ; cold : chill. 

On shrubs they brow ze, and, ou the bleahy top. 

Of rugged hills, the thorny bramble crop. l)ryde w. 

Bjle'aki.y.# (uh. [from bleak.] Coldly; in a chill 
situation. 

Near the sea-coast they Sjleakly seated are. 

May, Lucan, B <). 

BLEARS adj, [ blare , a blister, Dutch.] 

1. Dim' with rheum or water; sore with rheum. 

It is a tradition that hrar eyes affect sound eye-.. Boron. 

It is ncWnore in the power of calumny to bla<t the dignity 
of an honest man, than of the blear eyed owl to ea>t scandal 
on the sain. 7 / Estrange. 

Hi® /dear eyes ran in gutters to his eh : n ; 

His beard was stubble, and his checks were thin. Dryrten. 

Wihfen thou slmlt see the blear cyM fathers teach 
Their fons this l^firsh and mouldy sort of speech. l)r tab 

2. Dim; obscure in general; or that which makes 
dimness. 

'M* #•; T,ms 1 ,ll,ri 

My dsdt rims spells into t!ie spongy air. 

Of power to ihvat the eye with blear illusion. 

And give it thbc presentments. Jfi//c< Counts. 

Bl eau-eyed.* ftdj. [from Wear and eye.] 

I. Having sore eyes; a common expression. 
.fL'rook-batik’d lie was, tooth-shaken, and biro e-eif d. 
t " v Socket/ l r, hid net. Ahr.jbr A [agist rates. 

2 i- lifting an obscure understanding. 

His understanding is blear-eyed, and has no right perception 
of.any Butler, Characters. 

Xu Bleak, v. a. [from the adjective.] 

1. To make the eyes watry, or sore with rlieuiu. 

All tongues speak of Jbitn, anti the bleared sights 
Are spectacled to see him. . Shakspeure. 

The Dardanian wives, 

With bleated visages, come forth to view 

The issue of the exploit. Shakspeure. 

Wjxen l was young, I, liko a lazy fool, 

Wo^l fablcai' iny eye» with oil, to stay from- school ; 

* Averse to pains. Dry den. 

2. To dim the eyes. 

This may starul for a pretty superficial argument, to blear 
our evCfl, and lull us asleep in security. lia/egh. 

n . s. [from bleared . This is an old 
J^b&antivc, which was once written blear-gycdnes^^ f 

^ 41 . ‘ * 
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See Minsheu; and Sherwood, in Wearedness.] 
The state of being bleared, or dimmed with 
rheum. 

The defluxion falling upon the edges of the eyelids, makes a 
Idea redness. v ' ' Wiseman. 

To BLEAT.+ v. n. [bkefcan, S&x. bUelen , Tout, per- 
haps from tne Lat. batatas .] To cry as a sheep. 

We were as twinn’d lambs, that did frisk i* the sun. 

And bleat the one at the other. Shctfrqpeare. 

You may as well use question with the wolf. 

Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb. ^ 

Shakspeure , Ale r chant of Venice. 

While on sweet gauss hqr bleating charge docs lie. 

Our* happy lover feetts typon her eye. Roscommon. 

What bull dares bellow, or what sheep dares bleat 
Within thefihm’s den ? r Drydcn . 

Bleat. ?i. s. [from the verb.] The cry of a sheep or 
lamb. * 

Set in my ship, mine ear reach’d, where vv(* rode. 

The bellowing of oxen, and tire bleat 

Of fleecy sheep. Chapman. 

Bi.e'atixg.# n. s. [from bleat.] The cry of lambs 
or sheep ; a erv resembling it. 

- (Concerning prayer, who is more agaynst it than you, which 
have changed * he ryght use of it into a bruwlyugc in the 
temple, and a bletynge in the streets. 

Bale's Yet a Course at the Romish Fo.rc, fol. 65. 

Whv nbodest 1 hou among the shcepfolds, to hear the bteat- 
iugs of the Hocks? Judges, v. 16. 

Bi.ni.j' n. .s', \_blaen, to swell, Germ.] A blister, 
Skinner. In iho north of England, ii bleb means a 
bubble. See Blob. 

Experiments — of producing cold by the dissolution of 
se\ eral salts ; of freezing water without blebs ; of a mem- 
braneous substance separable from the body by freezing. - 

Sprat, Hist of the B. Society, p. 224. 

Thick pieces of glass, fit for large optirk glasses, are rarely 
to he had without blebs. Philos. Transactions, So. 4. 

Bled, preterite and part ir ip. [from To Weed.] 

Bi.EE.-Jfc n. s. [Sax. bleu, colour.] Colour: com- 
plexion. Obsolete. “ Bright of Wee” which occur* 
m Chaucer, (Lam. of M. Magda lei no, v. 391.) L 
frwjucni in our old ballads. 

To Bleed, v. n. pret. I bled : I have bled, [blefran, 
Saxon.] 

1. To lose blood; to run with blood. 

1 bifid inwardly for iny lord. Shakspctu *. 

Bleed , (deed, poor country ! 

( i re.it tyranny, lav thou thy basis sure; 

For goodness dare not check thee ! Shakspeure. 

Many, upon the seeing of others bleed, or strangled, or tor- 
tured, t hemsfiUes are ready to faint, as if they bled. Bacon. 

2. To die a violent death. 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day ; 

Had be thy reason, would he skip and play? Pope. 

3. To lose blood medicinally ; as, he bled for a lever. 

4. To drop, as blood. It is applied to any thing that 
d/ops from somebody on incision, as blood from an 
animal. 

For me. the balm shall bleed mul umber flow. 

The coral redden, and the ruby glow. Pope. 

To Bleed, v. a . To let blood; to take bloodirom. 

That from a patriot of distinguish’d note, J - 

Have bled and purg'd me to a simple vote. ^ Pope. 

Bleit. 1 adj. Bashful. It is used iflPScotlnnd, and 

Blate. 3 the bordering counties. 

To BLE'MISI f.-f“ v. a . [from blame , Junius; from 
* bleme , white, ¥ r. Skinner ; or rather from an old 
Fr. verb blesmcr. Sec Blemish, in Kelham, Norm. 
Diet, blcsmys, v. a. broken.] 

1. To mark with any deformity. 

"10 ; - . 
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> ' 

* 

Likelier that my outward fare might have been disguised, 
than that the face of so excellent a mind, Could have been thus 
blemished. ' v Sidney . 

t- To defame; to tarnish, with Tcspcct to. imputa- 
tion. V 

Not that my verse would blemish all the fair; .• 

But yet if some he had, *tis wisdom to beware. Dry dev. 

Those, who, by concc*rtcd defamations, endenvonf to blemish 
his character, incur the complicated guilt of slander and per- 
jury, Addison . 

Bluish. w. J. [from the verb.] 

1. A flSnrk of deformity; a scar; a diminution of 
beauty. 

As he hath caused a blemish i in a iftjtn, so shall it he done 
to him again. ' Leviticus, xxiv. ao. 

Open it so lrorn the eyelid, that*you divideq&ot that; for, 
in so doing, you will leave a remediless blemish . j * 

JVisynthi's Surgery. 

2. Reproach ; disgrace ; imputation. 

That you have been earnest, should be no blemish or discredit 
at all unto y on. # Hooker . 

And if we shall neglect to propa.qntc these blessed disposi- 
tions, what others can undertake it, without some blemish to us, 
some reflection on our negligence? Sprat. 

None more industriously publish the blemishes of an extraor- 
dinary reputation, than such as lie open to t^i* ^amc censures; 
raising applause to themselves, for resembling a person of an 
exalted reputation, though in the bluineublc parts of his dia- 
meter. Addison. 

3 . A soil; turpitude; taint; deformity. 

Fir it shall virtue he vice, and beauty be counted a blefnish , 
lire that f leave w.th song of praise her praise uAolcnmize. 

Sidney. 

Live thou, and to thy mother dead attest, 

That clear she died from blemish criminal. Spenser, F. Q. 

L conformity with Home a bteuw.h unto the iluircl} of Eng- 
land, and unto churches abroad an ornament? IfuuUr. 

Not a lmir perish’d : 

On their ovd, lining garnmnN not a Nervi, h , 
lint Iredurthan bid’s re. Shakspeare. 

liv mine's husband ! ’fi-; a fault 

To love, a Hcnr ,' 1 to my thought. Waller. 

rhat your duly may no blemish take, 

I wiil iny-Ji your lather’s captive make. Dryden. 

:■ udi a mirth as (his is 1 apahle of making a beauty, as well 
a* a blemish, the subject of derision. Addison. 

Ble'misiiless.# adj. [from blemish mid less.} With- 

out blemish or spot. 

A life in all so blemishless. Ft Ilham's Lusoria, xxxvii. 

Mle'misiiment.# it. s. [old Vv . blcmihcmcnl, Kelham’s 
Norm. Diet. J Disgrace*. 

The one seeketh the reformation of him, whom lie impeneh- 
eth ; the other worketh, as mueli as may he, his ignominy and 
blemish merit. lip. Alortoii a J^ist barge, p. 19^. 

For dread of blame, and honour’s b/emishment. 

' * Spenser, F. ( 1 . iv. ii. 36. 

To BLENCH.*!* v. ti. To shrink ; to start back ; to 
give way not used, Dr. Johnson says ; and ho cites 
3ie authority only of Shakspeare. It is not, how- 
ever, peculiar to him; and an excellent writer of 
modern times authorises its present use. Dr. John- 
son olFers no etymology. It resembles to blink so 
nearly, as to shew that it is a corruption of that 
word, Iceland. blinka, Derm. blinkeln, Dan. blinder n, 
to tinkle with the eye; hence to blink, and in our 
northern laijguage blenk s whence to blench , to start 
as quick ly as tlie twinkle of an eye. Teut. lleneke. 
See Blench. 

I'll observe his looks ; 

Til tent him to the quick; if he but blench, * 

, I know iny course. Shakspeare , Hamlet. 

Patience herself, what goddess ere she be. 

Doth lesser blench at suflcruiice than 1 do. 

Shakspeare, Winl . Tale. 
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Hold you ever to our special drift; v f -' 

Though sometimes you do blench from this to that, 

As cause cloth minister. Shakspeare, :%Teai.'for Me as. 

I know his people * 

Are of his own choice men, that will not totter, 

Nor blench much fjkty bulhjt. Benin n. and FI. Pilgrim • 

[Thc\] were not afraid steadily to look in the face that 
tiring and dazzling influence, at which the ey es cffifengfjggjji _ 
blenched. Burke, Speech on Ametieun 'Faxtttion 

To Blench, v. a . To hinder; lu^>obstruct. Not 
used. > t 

The rebels besieged them, winning the even ground th© 
top, by carrying nn great trusses of hay before them, to blench 
the defendants sight, and dead their shot. Cnrcw . 

Blench.# w. a [Tcut. blemke.} A start. 

These blenches gave my heart another youth. 

Shakspeare , Spnn. JJO. 1 

Ble'ncjier.# ti. s. [from blench.} That which may 
frighten, or cause to stirt. gg 

The good hushande, when he hath sowen his grXjundc, setteth 
up eloughtes, or thredcs, which some call snayles, some 
bUmhars, or other like shews, to feare uw.iy birdc«. 

Sir T. E/yoi's (Inver none, fol. 7J. 

1 feel the old man’s master’d bynumli passion, 

Ami too high rackt, which makes him oYrshoofc all 
His valour should direct at, and hurt those 
That stand by hut as bleachers. 

Beaum. and FI. Love's Pilgrimage, ii. 1/ 

To BLEND.' ^ v. q. preter. 1 blended s anciently, 
hind, [hlenban, Saxon.] 

.*1. To mingle together. 

*Tis beauty truly blent, whose red and unite 
Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand hath laid on. 

Slabs pi are. Tie. Fight. 
The miction taught by the aifcicnts is too slight or gross; 
for bodies mixed according to their hypothesis, would not ap- 
pear such to the acute eyes of a lynx, who would discern the 
element-, if they were no otherwise mingled, than but blended 
but not united. Boyle. 

l lu had his calmer influence, and his mien 
Did love and majesty together blend. Dryden . 

The grave, where even the great, find rest, 

And blended lie the^ oppressor and the oppress’d. Pope . 

2. To confound. 

The moon should wander from her beaten way, the time* 
and seasons of the year blend themselves bjjjgfisordered and con- 
fused mixture. Hooker , 

Then shall the new year’s joy forth freshly scud, v , 

Into the glooming work!, his gladsome ray; t 
And all these storms, which now hi» beauty blend, 

ShaM tunic to calms, and tymciy clcarc away. 

Spenser , Sonn. l\if. 

3* To pollute; to spoil ; to corrupt. This significa- 
tion was anciently much in use, but is now wholly 
obsolete. 

Regard of worldly muck doth foully blend. 

And low abase, tin* high heroick spirit. Spenser, F. Q. 

'Flic whilst thy kingdom from thy head is rent, 

And ibv throne rovui with dishonour blent. 

Spenser, J /. flubh . Tale. 

d. To blind. [S:i\. blcn&ian.] Tlio -list ol the fol- 
lowing qxaiiiplcs has been given by l)r. Johnsoii 
under the preceding definition; but it clearly be- 
longs to this; of which definition, howqg$r, no no- 
tice occurs in Dr. JohnsonY work. 

Which when he sov, he burnt with jealous fireV- 
The I ye of riv.oii wvs u ith rayc yblent. Renter, F. Q. 

O liornble enehantim.nl, that did him so blend., +■% 

Spenser, F. Q. 

What hath thy cyc-dghl Merit? Fairfax^Tasso. 

Ble'njieh.^ n. s. [from Tb bCcnd.} The jx*rson that 
mingles. ' * Sherwood* 

The obsolete j)a rt triple of blend. See Bjjwd* 
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To BLESS. 'f* r. a. preterite and participle^ Mc$sc<l or 
hirst, [blqyian, Saxon.] 

j. To make happy; to prosper; to make suecc&sftil. 
The quality of mercy is not strain'd; 
ft droppeth as tha-geutlc ruin of heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice bleat'd; 

It btesseth him that gives, und him that takes. Shakspeare. 

Bad I . hilt died an horn- before this c hance, 

I had liv’d a Idywcd time : for, from this instant* 

There’s nothtite serious in mortality. Shakspeare. 

This kingdom enjoyed the greatest calm, and the fullest 
mfiisure of felicity, that any people, in any age, for *,o long 
time together, have been blamed with. Clarendon. 

„ Happy this isle, with such a hero blest; 

What virtue dwells not in his Jo\nI breast $ Waller. 

^ III vain with folding arms the youth assay'd 
t To stop her flight, nnd strain the fl>ing shade ; 

■ Buts he return'd no more, to bless his longing eyes. Dryden. 
O hospitable Jove ! we thi^ i invoke, • 

Bless to both nations this auspicious hour. Dryden. 

2. To wish happiness to another; to pronounce a 
blessing? upon him. 

And tnis is the blessing wherewith Moses the man of God 
blessed the children of Israel, before his death. Dent, xxxiii. i. 

3. To ^consecrate by a prayer. 

He blessed , and brake, and gave the loaves. Sf. Matt. \i v . r 9 . 

4. To praise; to glorify for benefits received ; to cele- 
brate. 

Unto us there is one only guide of ? al! agents natural, and lie 
both the creator and worker of all in all, alone to be bles^rd, 
adored, and honoured by all for ever. Hooker, i. § 3. 

But bless d be that great pow'r, that bath us /dess' d 
With longer life than earth and heav'11 can have. Davies. 

5. It seems, in one place of Spenser, to signify the 

same as to term* ; t* brandish; to flourish. This 
signification is taken from an old rite of our Romish 
ancestors, who blessing a field directed their hands 
in quick succession to all parks of it, l)r. Johnson 
says. But this is certainly a mistaken account here. 
Spenser means by the verb bhss, to blaze, from the 
Goth. blys. See Blaze and Bn an 0. The ancients 

formed their swords in imitation of a flaming fire. 
Milton describes f fell as illuminated by the sudden 
blaze of the drawn and brandished swords of the 
fallen angels. See also G. Douglas, Gloss, b/esis 
for bpaxes. 

Whom 4 whcu the prince to battle new addresl. 

And thrent’ning high hi* dreadful stroke did see. 

His sparkling blade about his head he blest, f 

And smote oflf quite his right leg by the knee. Spenser, F. Q. 

Bless /«•.# interj . A11 exclamation of surprise. 

Cries the si nll-rcadcr, ‘Bless ns! what a word on f 

A title-page is this. Milieu, Sonn. xi. 

BLfi'ssED.'f- par lie ip. adj. [from To bless/] 

1. Happy; enjoying felicity. 

Blessed urn the barren. St. Lute, xxiii. *9. 

2. Holland happy ; happy in the favour of God. 

All generations shall call me bits seal St. Luke, i. 48. 

3. Happy in the joys ofheaveu. 

Blessed nvc the dead which die in the Lord. llevelations,\\\.i^. 

4. Having received the benediction of another. 

All parts perform'd, and all her children bless' d. 

/’ Pojic, Epil. to Satires. 

Ble'ssed Thistle . [cnicus 9 .Lilt.] Tlie name ot a plant. 
Blessedly, adv. [from blessed.] Happily. 

This accident of Clitoplioi/s taking, had so blessedly procured 
their meeting. { Sidney. 

Bli/ssedness*.^ n.s. [from biassed.] 

I. Happiness; felicity. v 

Mftyy. times have^Jj* leading to yonder palm, admired the 
b/atifidntts* of it, that it bear love witliout the sense of 
ptifyx. Sidney. 
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His overthrow heap’d happiness upon him; 

For then, nnd not till then, he felt himself, 

And found the blessedness of being little. Shakspeare. 

2. Sanctity. 

Ijarthlier happy is the rose distill’d. 

Than that, whicn^withering on the virgin thorn, 

Grows lives, and dies in single blessedness . Shakspeare. 

3. Heavenly felicity. 

It is such an one, as, being begun in grace, passes into glorv, 
blessedness , and immortality. South 

4. Divine favour. # 

Blessed is the man to whonf the Lord will not impute sin. 
Comoth this blessedness then upon the circumcision only, or 
upon the line ircuuacision%nlsu ? Rom. iv. 8, 9. 

Ble^sek. 11. s. [from ble >ss.] He that blesses, or gives 
a blessing; he that makes any tiling prosper. 

WSieu thou nveivoit praise, take* it indifferently, and return 
it to G<M, jhc giver of the gift, or blester of the action. 

lip. Taylor, Holy Living. 

Ble'ssing.^ n. s. [Sax. lijetfun^.] 

1. Benediction ; a prayer by which happiness is im- 
plored for any one. 

Not rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing; hut, con- 
trariwise, blessing. 1 Pet. iii. y. 

2. A declaration by which happiness is promised in a 
prophet ick and authoritative manner. 

The person that is railed, kneeled » down before the chair, 
and the father laveth hi* hund upon his head, or her head, and 
givoth the blessing. <- Bonn. 

3. * Any of the means of happiness ; a gift; an advan- 
tage; a benefit. 

In that day shall Israel be the third with Egypt nnd with 
Assvria, even a blessing in the midst of the land. hniak,\iX.2 4. 

Nor are his blessings to his banks confin’d, 

But free, and common, as the sea and wind. Denham. 

Political jealousy is very reasonable in persons persuaded of 
tin* excellency of their eonstitution, who believe that thev de- 
rive from it the most valuable blessings of society. Aduloai. 

A just and wist* magistrate is n blessing as extensive as the 
community to which he belongs: a blessing which includes all 
other hies. stags whatsoever, that relate to this life, Afterbn/y. 

4. Divine favour. 

My pretty cousin, 

Blessing upon you ! SkaAspeare. 

1 had most need of blest mg, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat. Shahs pea re. 

Honour thy father and mother, both in word ami deed, that 
a blessing inny come upon thee from them. Kerins . iii. 8. 

lie shall receive the blessings from the Lord. Psalm X\ix. 5. 

5. TI10 ] lebrevvs, under this name, often understood 

the presents which friends make to one smother; 
in all probability, because they are generally at- 
tended vvfcli blessings and compliments both from 
those who give, and those who receive. Cal 'met. 

And Jacob .<>nid, receive my present at my hand; take, I 
pray thee, my blessing that is brought to thee. Genesis, xxxiii. 10. 

Blest, preterite and participle, [from bless/] See 
Blessed. 

1 Peace to thy gentle shade, and endless rest ! 

Blest in thy genius, in thy love too bled / Pope. 

Blew. The preterite from blow. 

The rest fled into a strong tower, where, seeing no remedy, 
they desperately blew up themselves, with a great jpigt of the 
castle, with gunpowder. a ' Kuvf/cs. 

Bleyme. n. s. An inflammation m the foot of a 
horse, between the sole and the bone. 

Furrier's Diet . 

IJuoiiT.'f* 11. s. [The etymology unknown, Dr. John- 
son says. It is probably from the Sax. blaepran, to 
blow, bla'jr, a blast , and, by corruption, blight . 
J11 the dictionary pf Coles a blight is defined a 
blast.] 
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1. Mildew; according to Skinner ; but it seems taken 

by most writers, in a general sense, for any cause of 
the failure of fruits. ■, 

I complained to the •>! Jest and best gardeners, who often fell 

- into the misfortune, and esteemed Jt soroe^/f&if'of the 
spring. . * ' * Temple . 

2 . Any thing nipping, or blasting. 

When yon come to the proof once, the first Might of frost 
shad' most infallibly strip you of all your glory. V Estrange. 

To Bmoht. r.v/. [from the noun. J 

1. To corrupt with mildew. 

Tid> >apour bear, up alon*' with it any noxious mineral 
steams.; it then blasts vegetables, flights corn and fruit, and is 
sometimes injurious even to men. Wouxhmrd. 

2. In general, to blast; to hinder from fertility. 

My country neighbours do not find it impossible to Jhink of 
a lame horse they have, or their Mighled earn, till t&tey have run 
over in their minds all being*. 1 Locke. 

But lest harsh care the lo\cr\ peace destroy, 

And roughly Might the tendcr*bu<ls of joy. 

Let reason teach. • Lyttelton. 

To Buy,# x\ a. [Sax. bhnnati,*/# stop, or Imv*' off; 
Welsh, bfiii. tiivd, wvury, fiom (ditto* to lire. This 
word is yet in use, in (lie north of England. And 
IV Jonson, in his Sod Shepherd* uses it ns a substan- 
tive, withouten Ijlinf i. c. without ceasing, A. ii. 
S. 6. This old verb is supposed by some to be the 
parent of our word blind.'} To cease, or stop. 
Obsolete. # • 

For n.uhemorc for that spectacle bad 
Did tlf other two their cruel vengedftee Min. 

Spenser, F. Q. ii. xii. 8o. 

BLIND.-}" adj. [Ciotli. blind a , blinds; Sax. hlmh. 
Supposed by Mr. Horne Tooke to be the pitst part, 
of the old Eng. verb hlitt, to stop. But blind is also 
an oh! Herman word.] 

: - I )opriv<_d of .sight ; wanting the sense of seeing: dark. 

The blind man that governs hi*, step-: by fee line, in defect of 
ryes, receives advertisement of things through a staff! Digby. 

Those other two equal I’d with me in late. 

So were I rquall’d vvitii them in renown ! 

Blind Thcmyrs, and blind M.Tonides ; 

And iVresias, and Phineas, prophets old. Milton , P.L. 

2. lntelleetually dark; miable to judge; ignorant: 
with to before that which is unseen. 

All authors to their own defects are blind j 
lladst thou, but Janus like, a face behind, 

To see the people, what splay mouths they make; 

To mark their fingers pointed at thy back. Dry den. 

3. Sometimes of. 

Wind of the future, and by rage misled, 4 

He pulls his crimes upon bis people's head. Drydt n. 

4. Unseen; out of the publick view ; private : generally 
with some tendency to some contempt or censure. 

To grievous and scandalous inconveniencics they make 
themselves subject, with whom any blind or secret corner is 
judged a fit house of common prater. Hooker. 

5. Not easily discernible; hard to find; dark; ob- 
scure ; unseen. 

There be also Mind fires under stone, which flame not out ; 
but cji being poured upon them, they flame gut. Bacon. 

Where else 

Shall t iaform my unacquainted feet 

Iii the blind nuuMjp of this tangl’d wood ? Milton, Com, 

How have w<? wander’d a long dismal night, 

Led through blind paths by each deluding light. Roscommon. 

Part creeping under ground, their journey blinds 
And climbing from below, their fellows meet. J Drydag. 

So Mariners mistake the promis’d gust. 

And, with full -sails, 011 the blind rocks are lost. Drydt n. 

A postern door, yet unobserv’d and free, 

Join’d by the length of a blind gallery, 

To the king** closet led., v 
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6 * Blind. Vessels* [with chymists.] Such as have no 
opening but cm one side. 

T 9 Bund. 1 ^ v. a. [from the itotnt^j 

1. To make blind; to deprive of sight. 

Yon ifiuiblc ligjitiipigs, dm your blinding flames 
Into her scornful eyes ! v . Shafapcgre. 

Of whose baud have I received any bribe to 'blind lnifH^ejpcs 
therewith ? and 1 will restore it. 1 Samuel, xii. 3. 

A blind guide is certainly a great mischief; but a £uide that 
blind 9 those whom lie should lead, is iinodubtedly ,a much 
greater. ^Swith. 

2. To darken ; to obscure to the eye. 

So whirl the seas, such darkness Minds the sky. 

That the black night receives it deeper dye. Drydevu 

3. To darken the understanding. 

This my lung-stiflering and my day of grace 
They who neglect mid scorn, shall never taste, ' 

But haM b.* harden’d, blind ’fc Minded more. Milton, P. L. 

4. I n obscure to tlie understanding. J* 

The state of the controversy between us he Endeavoured, 
with all his art, to Mind mid confound. Sidling fleet . 

5. To eclipse. 

Thifeil her beauty all the rest did blind 
That 3 he alone seem’d worthy of my love. 

P. Fletcher , Pise. Eclog. 6. 

Bund. ^ n. s. 

1. Something to hinder the sight. 

Hardly any thing in»our conversation is pure and genuine ; 
civility easts a blind over the duty, under some customary 
words. 1 j Estrange. 

2. Something to mislead the eye, or the understand- 
ing. 

These discourses set an opposition between his commands 
and decrees; making the one a blind for the execution of the 
other. Decoy of Piety. 

3. A hiding place. 

So, when the watchful shepherd, from the Mind , 

Wounds with a random shait the careless hind. 

Dry den, jFntid, 4. 

To BiTNiirou). v. a. [from blind and fold . ] To 
hinder from seeing, by blinding the eyes. 

When they had blindfolded him, they struck him on the fare. 

Lukt. 

Blindfold, adj. [from the verb.] Waving the eyes 
covered. 

And oft himself he chanc’d to hurt tinwares, 

Whilst reason, blent through passion, nought descried, 

Bui, *s a blindfold bull, at random fares, 

Aik! where lie hits, nought knows, and where he hurts, nought 
-cares. Spenser, F. Q. 

# Who blindfold walks upon a river’s brim. 

When he should see, has he deserv’d to swim ? Drydt n. 

When* lots are shuttled together, or a 111:111 blindfold casts a 
dye, wliat reason can he have to presume, that lie shall draw' a 
white stone rather than a black ? South 

The women will look into the state of the nation with their 
own eves, and be uo longer led blindfold by a male legislature. 

Addison, Freeholder. 

BLi'xni.v.'j'' adv. [Sax. bhubhee.] 

1. Without sight. 

Avarice, •pride, falsehood, lie umlUoerued and Mindly in us, 
even to 1 he age of blindness. Browne. I hr. Mor. P. a. sect. 15- 

2. Implicitly; without examination. V 

The old king, after a long debate, 

By his imperious mistress Mindly ltd, 

lias given C)daria to Orhellaii’s bed. Dry den . 

How ready zeal for interest anti party, is to charge atheism 
on those, who will not, witliout examining, submit, i\T\i[Hindly 
swallow their nonsense. Locke* 

3. Without judgement or direction. 

How seas and earth, and air, aiul active flame, 

Fell through the mighty void; arid, in their till), / 

Were blindly gathered in thi$ goodly ball. Drydej*. 


Dry den. 
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Bij'ndman’s buff-T n. S. A play in which some 
one is to have his eyes covered, and hunt out^'the 
rest of the company. Originally written blindtftan- 

buffi , v , 

1 a in led up arid down like a tame a»s my light's out, 

And I grope up and down like blind-man-bnff. 

If mum. and FI. TAttlc Thief. 

' bisgnis’d in all the mask of night, 

We left our cjwtomien on his flight ; 

At blindmtn's buff to grope his way, 

Irt^cqual fear of night and day. Hudibnn. 

lie imagines I shut, rnv eyes again ; hut surely he fancies I 
play at Hindman'* buff with him ; for he thinks I never have my 
eyes open. Stilling Jin t. 

^jli'ndness-'| v n.s. [Sax, blinMiejyc.] 

. j • Want of sight. 

I will smite every house of the people with blindness. 

| y.cqhariah, xii. i . 

2 . Ignoffcpcc; i n tel lectuul darkness. 

AH tlrAesl as burn of savage brood, 

But with base thoughts are into blindness led. 

And kept from looking oil the lightsome day. Spenser. 

Nor eau we call it choice, when wlmt we cliusc, 

Folly. and hHndru s.s only could refuse. Denham. 

whensoever we would proceed beyond these simple ideas, 
we fall presentl) into darkness and difficulties, and can discos ci 
nothing farther but our own blindness and ignorance. let- l:e. 

Ul»l*N dn kttli£« ii. s. [scmfidartaJ] A plant. 

B L i'ndside. n. s. [from blind and side.] Weakness; 
foible; weak part. - ^ 

lie is too great a lover of himself; this is one of* Ids blind- 
sides ; the hest of men, I fear, art* not without them. Swift. 

Blj'n dwo u$jf. n. s. f ctjcilia> from blind ami xcunn . ] 

A small viper, called likewise a slow worm ; be- 
lieved not to be venomous. 

You spotted snakes, with double tongue. 

Thorny hedgehog*, he not seen ; i 

Newts and blind worms , do no wrong ; 

Come not near our fairy queen. Shakyx are. 

The greater slow worm, called also the bhnjnrunn. is coiu- 
03W|jy thought to be blind, because of the littleness of his rye*. 

» go (t /■< ;e. 

To BLINK.'f* v. it. [blinrkeu^ Danish; hlinhi , lee- 
land. In hviijfile. See To Bu;\cii.] 
l. To wink, or twinkle with the eyes. 

So politick, as if one e\e 
Upon the other were a spy ; 

That to trepan the one to think 

'flic* other blind, both strove to blink. ^Htnli^ras. 

. 2 . To si^e obscurely. 

WhatN here ! the portrait of a blinking ideot. Shaksju a re. 
Sweet and lovely wall, % 

Shew me thy chink, to blink through with mine evne. 

' t Shahspeare, Midsum. A ight's Dream , 

His figure "such as might his soul proclaim; 

One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame. Pope. 

Blink. ti* s. [l)an. blink, a glance. See To Dunk.] 

A glillipsc; a twinkle; a slight view: a glance. 

. The amorous blanch s flee to and fro, 

With sugred words that make a show. 

% Turbcrvilc' s Songs and Sonets , (1570.) 
Tlus is die first blink that ever I had of him : I ha\e heard 
fameifrf his wonderfull works, and held it happiness enough for 
tne to have seen his fficej and doth he take notice of mv 
person, of my name? Bp. Hull , Works , ii. 108. 

Bli nkaro.^- n, H | from blink. 

I* .One that has bad eyes. 

, -He that hath such en> that the liddes cover a great parte of % 
thenjpplc; as, 'a hhnkard, or he that iooketh asquint, 
j • ’■/(. Barret’s Alveane. 

Brauilogs blink Urdu that blow at the Qolc. 

' iC$omethw 


ig twinkling. 


Skcltoii’s Poems, p. z 3 . 


In some parts we see many glorious and eminent stars, in 
others few of any, remarkable greatness, and, in some, none hut 
hi ink finis, and obsgUfe ones. llakc will's Apology, p. z;, 7 . 

BLLSS. n- s. [bhj’fe, Sax. from blrSftan, to rejoice.] 

1. The highest .degree of happiness; blessedness; 
felicity: gciuSfWly used of the happiness of blessed 
&ouls. 

A mighty Saviour hath witnessed of himself, I am the way 5 
the way that lcadetli ns from misery into bliss. ' Hooker. 

Dim sadness did not spare 
That time celestial visages; ycl, mix’d 

XVith’piLy, violated not t heir bliss. Milton, P. L. 

Willi me 

All my redeem’d may dvtell, in joy and bliss. Mdlon, P m L. 

2. iVlicitv in genenfl. 

(Condition, circumstance is not the tiling ; 

B/isTt is the same in subject or in king. Pope. 

BlTssfi L# (idj. [from bliss and JUllJ] Full of joy ; 
happy' in the highest degree. 

Yet swimming in that sea uf blissful joy, 
lie none? it forgot. Spenser, F. Q. 

The two saddest fcigmlieuts in hell, arc depmation of the 
blissful vision, and confusion of face. Ilammond. 

Heaping immortal fruits of joy and love. 

Uninterrupted joy, uurivallM love, 

in bltisi ul soF tude. Milton, P.L. 

So peaceful shalt thou end thy blissful days. 

Ami st^al thyself fjom life by slow flee ays. Tape. 

First in these fields I try tne. silvan strains, 

Nor bind) to sport in Windsor’s blissful plains. Pope. 

Bij'ksi i llv.T [from blissful.] Happily, 

She mood. 

Bi 1 ssi't.Lxrss. j- n. s. [from blissful.] Happiness; 

fulness of joy. 

( ; 4 m 1 is all-siifiicii-nt, and incapable of admitting any acces- 
sion to his peril tt hh'inft'lness. Barrow , Serin. Mi). 

UliWesh.* ud). [from bliss and less.'] Without bliss , 
wanting hajipiness. 

Fruliless Ibr cw*r may this garden be, 

Barren 1 he iarii),aud hh..sless whosoever 
Imagine , not to keep it mun. mur’d ! 

Uiwlkins, Old Eng. Dm, n. ii. re;. 
To PiLi'ssom. v. /?. To caterwaul : to bo lustful. J)irt. 
Dusr.-V in our < lil language, used for bless* d or blest. 
lji.isr.-jp pref. IV.scd tor zvoumted, [from the Fr. 
hi to cut, wound, or hint,] by Sponsor; and 
altered from bless, Mr. Mason thinks ; asserting 
however, at* the same time, that neither bless nor 
bliss occur in this sense. Spenser, however, is sup- 
ported in the mage of blist by a writer soon after 
Jiis line*, which seems to shew that blist is the true 
word. WVolcle. 

'J’hi \iiktin — * 

— With his ibib him all about so blist. 

That lie which way toturne him scarcely wist. 

Sjyeriser, F. Q. vi. viii. ij. 
They hlht my shoulders with their pines ill such sort, as 
they wholly depriv’d me of my sight and the force of mv icet 
together. Shelton , Tr. of Don Quixote, i. iii. I. 

BLFSTEK. v. s. [hluysler, Dutch.] 

1. A pustule formed by raising the cuticle from the 
cutis,* and filled with serous blood. 


In this state she gallops night by night, ^ 

O’er ladies' lips, who strait on kis»es dreani # ' i '' . f 
Which oft the angry Mali with blisters pl^Mp* " 

Because their breaths with sweetmeats tainted are. Shakspeai'e. 

I found a great blister drawn by the garliek, but hail it cat, 
w hich run a good deal of water, but filled again by next night. 

# Temple. 

2. Any swelling made by the separation of & film or 
hkin from the other parts. 

Upon the leave* there riseth a tumour like a blister, llacon. 

To Bli'steu. v.n, .£trom the ugpn.3 To rise in blisters. 



BLO \ 

If I prove honeymcpith, let my tongue blister, 

And never to my red look’d anger be 

The trumpet any more. SJtakspearjt. 

Embrace* thy knees with loathing ‘bands, 

Which blister when thev touch thee. ^ D#udcn. 

To Bli'sier. " “ * ” '* da “‘ 


y. a. % 

I* To raise blisters by some hurt, as by a burn, or 
rubbing. 

Look, here comes one, a gentlewoman of mine, 

Who falling in the Haws of her own youth, 

Hath blitter d her repot t. Shakspcare . 

2, To raise blisters with a 1 medical intention. 

I blister'd the leg's and thighs ; but was too late ; he died 
howling. * JV incut un. 

Bute.% h. s. [Iii botany, blitum>\ A genus of plants. 

* Ash. 

BLITIIE.-f adj. [birth 1 , Sax. blcilhs, Goth, kind, 
merciful.] Gay ; airy ; merry ; joyous sprightly ; 
mirthful. * 

Wc baio always one eye fitfed upon the countenance of our 
jimmies ; and, according to the blithe or heavy aspect thereof, 
bur other eve sheweth sonic other suitable token either of dis- 
likt‘ or approbation. Iloohcr. 

Then sigh not so, but let them go. 

And he you blithe and bonny. Shahxpcare. 

For that fair female troop thousaw’st, that 'seem’d 
Of goddesses, so blithe^* o smooth, so gay ; 

Yet empty of all good. Milton, P. L. 

7 ’o whom the wily adder, blithe and glad : 

Empress ! the way is ready, and not long. Milton, l \ L. 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 

An«l the mower whets his scythe. Milton, L'Al . 

Should he return, that troop so blithe and bold, 

Precipitant in tear, would wing their flight. Pope . 

Bli'tiilkul.# adj. [from blithe and J all.] Guy. 

Mhisfiru. 

Bl/thelV/}" mb, [Sax. blifieliccs Written by one of 
our oldest poets, blcthh/J] In a blithe manner. 

Foi many he\ n of &uch< manere 

That talys and rym} s will bfelhly In re. Hubert of Glow-alto . 

[Sax. blifinyTjv.] The qua- 
of being blithe. 

Bu'nu:so3ii:. adj. [froju blit he Gay; cheerful. 

Frosty blasts deface 

'Che IditAeunmc year : trees of their shrivellM fruits 
Are widow’d. Philip*. 

To BLOAT, v. a. [probably from /Vote, which see.] 


BLO 


A 
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Bu'riiEM:ssAj' } u. s. [ 
Bu'thf.somness, 3 lily 


it h 


as up. 


ill 


To swell, or make turgid with wind 
intensive particle. 

His rude essajs 

Encourage him, and bloat him up with praise, 

That he mu\ get more hulk before he dies. Dn/den. 

The strutting petticoat smooths all distinctions, levels the 
mother with the daughter. I cannot hut he troubled so see 
so many wcll-diaped innocent virgins bloated up, and waddling 
up and down like bighellied women. Addison. 

To Bloat, v. n . To grow turgid. 

If a person of a firm constitution begins to bloat , from being 
warm grows cold, his fibres grow weak, Arbuthm >t. 

Bloat, adj. Swelled with intemperance; turgid. 1 

The blout king. Shakspcare , Ham. 

Bja/ai^oISEss. ft. s. [from bloat .] Turgidness; 
swelling j; tumour. 

Latfsltydfe, ; litziness, bloatedness , and .scorbutieal spots, are 
symptoms of WttUt fibres. Arbufhnot. 

Blo^heh.'^’ rijjpk; [from blob; a word used in some 
counties for a bubble, Dr. Johnson says ; but in the 
example, which he gives, blubber means the sea-animal 
called a blubber , the urlica marina . See Bi.umtEK.]* 

There swimmeth also in the »ia a round slim} substance, 
culled a blabber , reputed noisome to the fish. Carew. 

Blo'jbukiilip. n. s, [from blob, or blabber, and lip.’] 
A thick Jip. 4 * 

tjp 


They make a wit of their insipid friend, 

His blabber Ups and bectlebrowj commend. DtydaL Juv. Safe til. 

Blojjlipped. 7 adj. Having wcllea^Qj^ thjck 
Bl(/bberlipped. 5 bps. * 

Aplbbberlipprd shell, seemeth to he a i of mnwel. Grew . 

His person deformed to the highest tjeg< i; flat iiupcd, and 
blubber lipped . r > jPsfrt wg f. 

BLOCK.^ w. s. [block, Dutch ; 'bloc, Fr.]^ 

1. A heavy piece of timber, rather ^thick than long. 

You can spy a little mote in anothet’ ittiui's^e, that cannot 
see a great block in your own. * .•w 

Abp. Cranmer, Ansiv . to Dp. Gardiner , p. aoi. 

2. A mass of matter. 

Homer’s apotheosis consists of agroupe of figures, cut in the 
same block of maible, and rising oue alcove another. Addison. 

3. A massy body. * 

Small causes are sufficient to make a. man uneasy, whc$t great 
ones arc , not in the way ; for want of h block, he will tumble 
at a straw. " * . Stvift. 

4. A rude piece of matter : in contempt. 

When, by the help of wedges and beetles, an iiriftgc is cleft, 
out of the trunk of some tree, yet, aft e* the skill of artificers 
* to set forth such a divine block , it cannot one moment secure 
itself from being eaten by worms. , Stilling fleet. 

5. The piece of wood on which hats arc formed. 
Some old writers use block for the hat itself. 

He wears his faith but as the fashion of Ins hat^jt ever 
changes with the next block. Slinks pear e. 

6. The wood on which criminals are beheaded. 

^ .Some guard these traitors to the block of death, 

S '^Treason’s true bed, aiul yieldcr up of breath, Shal spectre. 

At the instant of his death, having u long heard, after his 
head was upon the block, he gently drew his beard aside, and 
said, This hath not offended the king. Bacon. 

I’ll drag him thence, 

Fv’11 from the* holy altar to the block. Drt/dcp. 

7. An obstruction; a stop. 

Can he e\er dream, that the suffering for righteousness sake 
is our felicity, when he sees us run >0 from it, that no crime 
is block enough in our way <0 stop our flight ? l)ecap of Pie ! 7 

8. A sea term for 11 puliy. 

9. A blockhead : a fellow remarkable for stupidity. 

The country is a desert, where the good #v, ” 

Gain’d, inhabits not ; horn’s not unde rstood ; 

There men become beasts and prone to all evils; - 

I11 cities, him k.s. fc, Donne. 

What tongm.Jtss blocks were they, wonhr they not speak? 

Shakspcare, Rich. III. 

To Block, v. a. [blotjurr, Fi*.] 

x. r L\> •jluil u}>; to indole, so as to hinder Egress; to 
obstruct. 

'The statc-s about them should neither by encrease of domi-^ 
njf»n, nor h\ blocking of trade, have it in their po u ' Clarendon. 
annoy. no ; 

The\ block the castle kept by Bernice, fire it. JJn/dcn . 

But now they cry, down with tile pa.^ 

2. It has often up, to note clausil ASinfrdon, to send some 

Recommend it to the governonr ok great road. . Clan ndou. 
troops to block it up from infesting t\kg vp the town oil tjie 

The abbot raises an army, and bh Addison. 

that liu ' ts ,,is d ‘ ,m!,,ion ‘ s - | ami house.-] A for- 

lluH K-norsr. >t. [Iron? bloek^ a pass^connuonly 
lrc>s built to obstruct or block] 

to defend a harbour. houses, and that on the 

His entrance is guarded with £/ec| V&rew. 

town’s side fortified with ordnance. ^ land,' ahd in under 

Rochester water rcaiheth tar witH Ralegh. 

the protection of some bhck-hou.sc*. * t j le tr ^ cs _ 

Bi.ock.-tin. n.t. Cfrou? Wwvt auf r lum uxetl, anfl yet 
men call that which is pure, <5 Btiyfe 

unwrought. A sicg^-^lied on ‘ 

Blocka de, n.s. [fcpm block.] . 0 

by shutting iip thfe place. *r ^ *' '* 
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The cncmv was nccc>'it;itc<t wholly to abandon the blockade 
of Oli vnv/u. „ jy(w,;i. 

Round: the goddess roll 
Brt»a«l Ii.tfs mid hrfbjtkund caps n sable shoal ; 

Thick and mure' thick ho black blockade extends. Pope, 

To Blocj£.\'i>i'. *#. a [from the noun.] To shut up 
by obstruction. 

Jjfuzc U^fes of BritisV cloth blockade the door, 

A hundred oxen at you* levee roar. Pope. 

Blo'ckhead. srtyrom block and brad.'] A stupid 
feUmv; a dolt; a man without parts. 

Your wit will not st soon out ns another ninn’s will : it is 
strongl) wedged up in * blockhead. Shnksprmc. 

We. idly sit like stupid blockheads* 

Our hitnds com netted to" Our pocket:;. • Hudibras. 

A bfaek head *nhs his thoughtless skull, 

' And thanks his .stars he "as not horn a fool. l\mt. 

■Bi.o'cpli hided. adj, [troll) blockhead.] Stupid: dull. 

S;i}s a hhcUtetuU d ho}, t liege arc villainous creature*. 

l,' Kst range. 

JBi.ft'cKiiKAW.v.')? adj. [from block Acad.] Like a 
blockhead. 

Some mere elder-brother, or some btockhca'Vy Jiero. 

Dry ten, Amphitryon. 

llho'cKTRHv^ adj. [from block.] Stupid; dull. 

Make a hitter}. 

And, by decree, let hlockt \h Ajax draw 

The sort to fight with Hector. Shakspeare. 

Adding further, in the process of that bhckldi epistle, ffcc. 

Abp. I \s het\ Serm. before the //. of Commons. 
Blockish they be, and unapt for study or exercise. 

, Sir T. Herbert * Travels * p. 343. ’ 

Are all men thus blockish and earthen ? Bp. Half* F.pisl. i. 
Br.0VKisifLY.7f~ adv. [from block i Hi.] In a stupid 
manner, jfp # 

These brave doctors fail most absurdly and block hh/y in this 
so necessary an article. Hanna r , Trans, of Bezus Serm. p.416. 
Blockish nissn.^ n. s. [from blockish.] Stupidity; 
did ness. ' 

Their [the heathens’] gross and ridiculous blockish ness, in 
the infinite multitude of their gods. HakewilFs Apology, p. - ol . 
Being so perfectly enslaved to sense, they were more likely 
hgge been roused out of thyir hlnckphness and stupidity by 
mtapfcs, which so forcibly strike the imagination. 

Hally well. Saving of Souls* p. 65, 

. Being dull, and, of incurable blockish ness* he became a hater 
of virtue and leaftiing. Whitlock , Man. of the I<ng. p. 140. 

BloVkuke.* adj. [from block and like.] Resembling 

a blockhead ; stupid. ’ 

Am l iWirc sand>hliud V twice so near the blessing 
1 would arrive at, and blocklike never know it. ? • 


/ Ben urn. and Ft. Pilgrim. 

>B&o mauy. v. 5. The first forge in the iron mills, 

which the metal passes, alter it lias been 
firet mcU«l ho... u- c millc- . J)ir/ 

)r. Johnsou has given this word 
md supposes it to be used for 
1 looked into the old common- 
om whom he cites the example, 
nd “ blanket liveries” explained 
la our old lexicography, it is 
id defined “ light, watchet, or 
ft. The etymology is perhaps 


iLp'NKtt.'f (ulj : [l 

. as a substantive, 

blanket r If he lia<j 
4 tary on the poet, fi 
hfcwoukl have foe 
‘ by “ gray coats.” 
written blunchet , m 
sky colour,” Hula 
[xQ\\\J)lanc.] 

Our bhtyhcl liveries h< 

For thilke same sense 
WitH pb asaunce. ; 
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the Celt.) 

*' tUeVi; irc . ulute8in the bodies ofanimals. 

■> gbaUyoU;ll6tciit. c tl,ercof . Whjchis thu b/nxt thereof, 

a. Child *. progeny? 


en all to sad 
>heii all is yclad 

Spenser, Shcp. (hi. May, 
>b, Saxon, old Fr. bl-oui, from 
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Genesis, ix. 4. 
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WeMl no more meet, no more sec one another : 

But yet thou art my flesh, uiy blood, my daughter. Shakspeare. 

3. Family; kindred. * 

As many and as well horn blonds as those, 

Stand in his face, jto contradict his claim. Shakspeare. 

() ! w bat an impfjpcss is iLto find 
A friend of our own blood, a brother kind ! Walter . 

According to the common law of England,' in administra- 
tions, the whole blood is preferred to the half blood . v Aylijj'e . 

4. Descent; lineage. 

Epithets of flattery, deserved by few of tlfcm ; and not run- 
ning in a blood, like the perpetual gentleness of the Ormond 
family. Drydau 

5. Blood royal; royal lineage. 

• TJiey will almost 

Oive 11s a prince o' the^/ww/, a son of Priam, 

In ctymge of him. Shakspeare. 

6. Birth; high extraction. 

f am a gentleman of blood and breeding. Shakspeare. 

7. Murder; violent dentil. * 

It will have blood: they s .& yjftood will have blood. Shakspeare. 
The Vhice of thy bgother’ < blood cricth unto me from the 
ground. Genesis, iv. xo. 

8. Life. 

When wicked men have slain a righteous person in his own 
house, upon lm bed, shall I not therefore now requirejiis blood 
at your handy a Batumi, iv. ji. 

9. Far bipod. Though his blood or life was at stake ; 
a low phrase. 

A crow lav battering upon a muscle, and could not, for hi* 
Mood* break the shell to come at the fish. IS Estrange. 

10. The carnal part of man. 

Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
which is in heaven. Matthew, xvi. 17. 

1 1. Temper of mind ; state of the passions. 

Wift you, great sir, that glory blot, 

In etdd blood, which jou gain’d in hot? lludibras. 

12. Mot spark; man of fire. 

The news put divers voting bloods into such a fun, as tlm 
ambassadors were not, without peril, to he outraged. Bacon . 

13. The juice of any thing. 

lie washed his garments in wine, and his clothes in the blood 
of grapes. Genesis, \ lix. 11. 

To Blood, v. a. [from the noun.] * 
i- To stain with blood. 

Then all approach the slain with vast surprise. 

And, scarce secure, reach out their spears afar, 

Ami blood their points, to prove their partnership in war. 

Dry den. Fables . 

He was blooded up to his elbows by a couple of Moors, 
whom he butchered with his own imperial hands. ’ Addison. 

2. To cuter; to enure to blood, as a hound. 

Fairer than fairest, let none ever say, 

That ye wort ^blooded in a yielded prey. Spenser, Sonnet. 

3- To blood , is sometimes to let blood medically. 

4. To heat; to exasperate. 

When the faculties intellectual arc in vigour, not dtenclxjd, 
or, as it were blooded liy the affection*. Bacon*. Apophthegms. 

By this means, matters grew more exasperate; the auxiliary 
forces 01 French and English were much blooded one against 
another. Bmonjllyn. VI L 

Blood-uespottbd.# adj. [from blood and bespat.] 
Spotted with blood. ; 

O hhnul*be& potted Neapolitan, 

Outcast of Naples, England’s bloody scourge ! 

Shuhpec.rcgJL) Hen. Vt. P. IT. 
Blood-uoltered.^ ad), [from bbtdmmA bolter*. - Sec 
7b Bolter.] Having the hair ot the head clotted 
^and besmeared with blood and dirt. 

The blo’id-boller'd Hanquo smiles upon me. Shakspeare, Alaeb. 
Bi.oou-toNsiLMiNG.^ part. adj. [from blood and c<w- 
sumr.] Consuming or wasting the bloocl. 

Mk!a liquid tears, or luart -offending groans, 

Or Tmod-cu ns uniing sj^hs recall lii*J£fe, 
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I would be blind with weeping, sick with, groans. 

Look pale as primrose, with blooded? inking sighs, 

And all to have the noble duke alive. : 

Shakspeare, K. Hen* VI. P. II. 

Blood-drinking.# part. adj. [tromplood mddrink.] 
Drinking the blood. See tlie example m Blood- 
consuming. 

Blood-frosen.# part. adj. [from blood and freeze .] 
Having the blood frosen. 

Yet nftthemore by bis bold heartie speech 
Could liis blood -frosen heart buiboldncd lx*. 

Spenser, F. Q. i. ix. 2 5. 

Blood-hot. adj. [from blood and hot.] Hot in the 
same degree with blood. * 

A good piece of bread first to be c&cn, will gain time to warm 
the beer blood-hot, which then he may drink safely. ' Locke . 

To Blood-let.^ v.n. [Sax. bloblaitan,]* To bleed; 
to open a vein medicinally. 

The chyle is not perfectly Assimilated into blood, by its cir- 
culation through the lungs, us is known by experiments in 
blood-letting. % Arbuthnol o?i Aliments . 

Blood-letter.^ v. s. [Sax. blobhetejie.] A phle- 
bolomist ; one that takes away blood medically. 

This mischief in aneurisms, procecdeth frqm the ignornnee 
of the blood-letter, who, not considering the errour committed 
in letting blood, binds up the arm carelessly. Wiseman. 

Blood-red.# adj. [from blood and red.'] lied as 
blood. 

Witli blood-red cyne he starteth here and there.. 

Mir. for Magistrates, p. 450. 

Blood-shaken.# part. adj. [from blood and shake.] 
Having the blood put in commotion. 

But when they hear thee sing , 

The glories of thy king. 

His zeal to God, and his just awe o’er men ; 

They may, bloodshakcn then, 

Feel sucli a flesh-quake to possess their powers. 

It. Jon son. New Inn, Verses at the end. 

Blood-stained.# adj. [from blood and slain.] 
Smeared or stained with blood. 

In the hollow bank 

Blood-stained with these valiant combatants. 

Shakspeare, K. Hen. IV. P. I. 

The generals now their bloodstain* d soldier 
No more dare trust within the camp so near. 

May's Lucan, B. 4. 

The beast of prey. 

Bloodstain* d, deserves to bleed. Thomson, Spring. 

Revenge impatient rose ; 

He threw his bloodstain* d. sword in thunder down. 

Collins* s Ode on (he Passions. 

Blood-si2;ed.# adj. [from blood and siz&J] Smeared 
or sized with blood. 

Tell him if he i* the bloodshed field lay swoln, 

Shewing the sun his teeth, grinning at the moon, 

What you would do. Seaum. and FI Two Noble Kinsmen. 

Blood-stone, n. s. [haematites ,* from blood and stone.] 
The name pf a stone. 

There is a stone, which they call the bloodstone , which, worn, 
is thought to be good for them that bleed at the nose; which, 
no doubt, is by astriction, and cooling of the spirits. Bacon. 

The bloodstone is green, spotted with a bright blood red. 

Woodward on Fossils. 

Suf- 


Do break. Mdy's Lucan , B. 6. 

So boils the fired Herod’s bloods woln breast, 

Not to be slak'd but by a sea of blood. Crashaw*s Poems, p. 54. 

Blood-thirsty, adj. [from blood and thirst.] De- 
sirous to shed blood. 

Atid high advancing his blood-thirsty blade, 

Struck one of those deformed heads. Spenser , F. Q. 

youi. ' 


Blood-swoln.# adj. [from blood and surll.] 
with bifjul. 
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The ithage of God the blobd-thirsty have not ; for Cjjod is 
charity and mcrcyitself. , Rough's History. 

Blood-vessel, n. s. [from blood ajjjJ vessel/]' *A vppel 
appropriated by nature to the conveyance of the 
blood. % t 

The skins of the forehead were extremely tougfi and thick, 
and had not in them any blood-vessel , that we wore able Jjojjlis- 
cover. AdiHkkih, Spwmtor. 

Blu'odflower. 7i. s. [hermanthuSi Lat.] A plant. 

Bloodgui'ltiness.-^ 71. s. [frftm blood ana guilty .] 
Murder; the crime of shedding blood. 

And were there rightful cause of difference, 

Yet were not better fair it to accord, 

Than w ith bfoodguiltiness to heap offence, 

And mortal vengeance join to crime ahhorr’d. 

Spc 7 iscr, F. Q. ii. ii. jo» 
Deliver me from blood guiltiness, O God. Psafal i. 14. 

Blo'odii % ound. 7t. s. [frrjm blood and hound.] A 
hound that follows by the scent, and sWzcs with 
great fierceness. 

Hear this, hear this, thou tribune of the people: 

Thou zealous, publick bloodhound, hear and melt. Dry den. 

Where are these ruv’ning bloodhounds, that pursue 
I11 a full cry, gaping to swallow' me? Southerns Inn. Adult. 

A bloodhound will follow the track of the person he pursues, 
and all hounds the particular games they have in chare. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


And though the villain ’scape a while, he feels 
Slow vengeance, like a’ bloodhound , at his heels. Swift. 

Blo'odily. adv. [from bloody.] With disposition to 
* *shed blood; cruelly. 

I told the pursuivant, 

As too triumphing, how mine enemies, 

To-day at Pomfret, bloodily were butcher’d. % 

Shakspeare, Rich. lit. 

This day, the poet, bloodily inclin’d, * 

Has made medic, full sore against my mind. *' firyden, 

BLo'oDiNESS.'f' 71 . 5 . [from bloody.] * 

1. The state of being bloody. 

It will manifest itself by its b/oodbiess; yet sometimes the 
scull is so thin as not to admit of any. Sharp's Surgery. 

2. The disposition to shed blood. 

Boner, bishop of London, by his late bloodiness , procured an 
eternal stain of cruelty upon his name. 

Le Neve's Lives of Bishops , PjL p. 32. 

This bloodiness of Saul’s intention makes it easy to coverture 
the fury of his resentment. Dclany , Life of David, i. 8. 

BLo'oDLLSS.-j- adj. [Sax. blobleapj 

1 . Without blood ; dead. 

At last he takes her by the Woorf/w hand. 

Shakspeare, Rape ofLucrcre. 

He cheer'd iny sorrows, and, for sums of gold, 
llie bloodless carcase of my Hector sold. Dry den, JEneid. 

2. Without slaughter. 

War brings ruin where it should amend ; 

But beauty, with a bloodless conquest, finds 
A w elcome sovereignty in rudest minds. Waller. 

3. Without spirit or activity. 

The general's disdain’d 
By him one step below; he, by the next; 

That next, by him beneath : so cvcrv step, 

Examplcd by the first pace that is sic\ 

Of his superiour, grows to an envious fever 

Ofjpale anti bloodless emulation. Shakspcatc, Tr. mdCressidtb 

Thou bloodless, brainless fool ! 

Benum. and FI Double Marriage, 

Bi.o'odshed. v. s. [from blood Q$d shed."] 

1. The crime of blood, or murder. 


Full many mischiefs follow cruel wnulfjr 
Abhorr’d bloodshed , and tuinultitous strife, v 
Unmanly murder, ami unthrifty scath. Spemprr. F. fy. 

All murder* past do stand excus'd in this ; J * 

And this so sole, and so unmatchable, 0 ?' 

Shall prove a deadly bloothhcd but a jest, 

Exampl a by this heirtbm spectacle. ' * Shakspeare, K. 
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A man, under the transports of a vehement rage, passes a 
different judgement upon murder and bloodshed, from what, he 
does when I us revenge is over. South. 

2. Slaughter; waste of life. 

So by him C'asar cot the victory, 

Tiuongh great bloodshed, and many sad assnj . Spenser , F. U. 

Of wars and blan Ashed, and of dire events, 

I roitld with greater certainty foretcl. D/yden, Tyran. Love. 

Bu/odsheddeh. w, [ from bloodshed. ] Murderer. 

He that taketh away his neighbour’s living, sla\eth him; 
and he that drfraudeth the labourer of his hire, is a blood- 
shedder. ICrc/ns . xxxiv. 22. 

Blo'odsheoihnb.^ n. s. [from bloodshed] 

That heavenly inheritance which is bought for 11s by the 
bloods bedding of our Saviour, Jesus Christ. • Hum Hies, ii. 234. 

That we shall alway remember the exceeding great love of 
<hu* Blaster .and only Saviour Jesus Christ, thus dying for us, 
and' the innumerable l»enefiits which by his precious btood- 
shedding he hath obtained fo| us; he. hath instifljtcd and 
ordained holv mysteries, as pledges of his lo%e, and for a con- 
lineal remembrance of bis death, to our great and endlc.v, 
v* lidbrt. Communion Servii e. 

I hc*e hands are free from guiltless bloodshedding . 

Shakspearr, Hen. VI. V. If. 
Bui'odshot. 7 a( V m [f J,(,nr i blood and shot . J rilled 
Bi,ooi)SiioVrKK. 5 with blood bunding from its 

proper vessels. 

And that t!ie winds their bellowing throats would try, 

W hen redd’ning clouds reflect bis bloodshot C}e. (Knth. 

BliO'oDsLVKKn. n. s. [from blood and such.'] 

1. A leech ; a fly ; any thing that sucks blood. 

2 . A cruel man ; a murderer. 

God keep the prince from all the pack of you ; 

A knot \ nu are ni'damued bloodsuckers ! Sind yicarr, lli< It. II l. 

The nobility cried out iifton him, that he \va» a bloodsucker, 
a murdc rtT, and a parricide. lint ward. 

Bl ooBWcking.# part. adj. [from blood and suck.] 
Suckingjdood. 

1'or this 1 draw in many a tear. 

And stop the rising of bloods m king sighs, 

last with my sighs or tears I blast or drown 

Kiug Edward’s fruit, true heir to the English crown. 

Shaksptirc, K. Urn. FI. P . TIT. 
Bu/odwaum.# adj [from blood anti ter/////.] Luke- 
warm. Coles. 

Blo'odwite.^ v.s. [Sax. blohpice.] A fine anciently 
paid as a compensation for blood. 

Bi.o'oi>\vort.^ n. s. [Sax. blobpvpt.] A plant* 

Br. o'ody.'I' adj. [Sax. blobi^.] • 

1. Stained with blood. 

t* Cruel; murderous: applied either to men or fa^ts. 
By continual martial exercises, without blood, she made them 
perfect in that blood [1/ art. • Sidney. 

. False of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand. 

Shakspcarc., K. Lear. 
I grant him bloody. 

Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful. Sknkspearc, Macbeth. 
Thou bloodier villain, 

Than terms can give thee out. Shaksj)carc, Marb. 

Alas ! why gnaw you so your nether lip ? 

Some bloody passion* shakes" your very frame 5 • 

These are portents, but yet I hope, I hope, 

They do not point on me. Shakspcarc, Othello. 

The bloody fact 

Will be aveng’d ; and th’ other's fate approv’d, 

Lose, no reward ; though here thou see him die 

Hulling in dust and gore. Milton, P. L. 

The bloodiest vdi^cauce which she could pursue. 

Would be a triHc to my loss of you. Drydcn , Ind. Kuip. 

Proud Nimrod first the bloody chase began, 

A mighty hunter, and his prey was man. Pope, )V. Forest. 

To Bix/ody.# x\ a. [Tcut. bloeden. I11 Sherwood's 
. old diet. to bloody , or bebloody , to i in brew with 
j bjoofl*] To make bloody, * 
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The Fn nch and Spaniard* are still at it, like two cocks of 
the game, both of them pitifully bloodied. Howell, Lett. iv. 38. 
With my own hands 1*11 bloody my own sword. 

Braum. and FI. Philastrr. 
Blo'ody-jeyed.* adj. [from bloody and rye.'] Having 
bloody tit cruel eyes. 

He bid 4 them haste their charge; and, bloody-eyed , 

Beholds his sun, while he obeying died. 

*' Let. Brooke, Muslaphct. 

Bm/ody-fachd.# part, adj . [from btyody and face.] 
Having 11 bloody appearance. 

In a theme so bloody -foe d as this, 

Conjecture, expectation, and surmise 
Of iyds uncertain, should not be admitted. 

4 Shakspcarc, Hen. IV. P. II. 

Bu/ody-fmjx. w. s. # The dysentery; a disease in 
which the excrements are mixed with blood. 

Colil, 1>\ ittardiug the motion of the blood, and suppressing 

i icrspirution, produces giddiness, sleepiness, pains in the bowels, 
ousel less, and hioody-fluxes. • Arhuthnot on Air. 

Bf.o'onY-^'LUXF.1).# adj. [from bloody and JIujt.] Af- 
flicted with the blAody-flux. 

Who touched me? saitli our Saviour, when the bloody -Jinxed 
woman fingered but the hem of his garment. 

lip. Hall, Rem. p. 90. 
Bu fonv-nuNTi ng. # pari* adj. [from bloody and hunt.] 
i I unliijg for blood. • 

Mad mother* with their howls eonfusM 
Do break the clouds, as did the wives of Jewry 
M Herod’s bloody-hunting slaughtermen. Shahs pea re, Hen. }\ 

Bi.o'ouy-m 1 \DED. adj. [from bloody and mind*] Cruel : 
inclined to bloodshed. 

J think you’ll make me mad : truth has been at my tongue’s 
end ttys half hour, and I have not the power to bring it out, 
for fear of this bloody-minded colonel. Drydcn , Span. Fryui . 

Bi.o'onY-RED.-fc adj. [from bloody and red.] Having 
the colour of blood. 

These flowers are supported by small pcdunculi, or flower- 
stalks, of a bloody-red colour, which swell into seed vessels, 
having at their base an acute denticle. Philos. Trans, liii. 81. 

Blo'ooy-scei'tehed.# part . adj. [from bloody and 
scepter.] Having a bloody scepter ; wearing a 
crown obtained wholly by blood. 

O nation miserable, 

With an untitled tyrant bloody-scc ptedd, 

\V lien slialt thou see thy wholsome days again ? 

• Shahs pf are, Marb. 

BLOOM.-f* 7 i. s. [Goth, bloma , a flower; blum 9 Germ. 
Moon, Dutch.] 

1. A blossom ; the flower which precedes the fruit. 
How nature paint* her colours, how the bee 
Sits ou her. bfuom, extracting liquid sweet. Milton , P . L. 

A medlar tree was planted by; 

The spreading branches made a goodly show, 

And (nil of opening blooms was cv’ry bough. Drydcn. 

Haste to yonder woodbine bowers; 

The turf with rural dainties shall be crown’d, 

While opening blooms diffuse their sweets around. Pope. 

2. •The state of immaturity ; the state of any thing 
improving, and ripening to higher perfection. 

Were I no queen, did you my beauty weigh. 

My youth in bloom, your age in its decay. Drydcn, Aurengz. 

3. The blue colour upon plums and grapes newly 
gathered. 

4. [In the iron works.] A piece of iropwrr ought- into a 
mass, two feet square, [Sax bloma*] ^ 

To Bloom.^ v. a. [from the noun. This i* an old 
# verb active, which Dr. Johnson has not noticed ; 
although in his illustration of the verb neuter, the 
examples from the Bible, and from Hooker, evi- 
dently belong to the verb active; and are therefore 
brought hither.] 
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1. To produce the blossom,, 

The rod <ff Aaron for the house of Levi was budded, and 
brought forth buds, and bloomed blossoms, and yielded almonds. 

Numbers, X\ ii. 8. 

To produce, as blossoms. v - 

In prime of youthly years, when first the flow re 
Of beauty gan to bud, and bloosmc delight. 

' „ Spenser, F. Q . vi.viii. io, 

Rite* end customjfnow superstitious, when the strength of 
virtuous, devout, or charitable affection bloomed them, no man 
could justly have condemned as evil. Hooker . 

To Bloom, v. n. 

z. To bring or yield blossomy 

It is h common experience, that if you do not pull off some 
blossoms the first time a tree blouniqf/i, it will blossom itself to 
death. Bacon , Npt. Hist. 

2. To be in a state of youth and improvement. 

Beauty, frail flower, that every season fears, • 

Blount in thy colours for a thousand years. Pope, 1 C put. 
() greatly blest with every lUdbming grace ! 

With eipud steps the paths of glory trace. Pope, Odyss. 

Blo'ominoi.y.# adv. [from bloom.'] In a blooming 
or nourishing manner. 

Blu'omy. odj. [from bloom. ] Full of blooms; 

, llowery. * 

() nightingale, tliat q n yon bloomy spray 
Wurblest at eve, when all the woods are still, A Triton, Bonn. 

Departing spring could only stay to shed 
Ller bloomy beauties on the genial bed, . 

But left the manlv summer in her stead. • Dry den. 

Hear how the birds on every bloomy spray, 

With ju\ on* nuisick wuke. the dawning day. Dope. 

BroitE.^ n. s. [from blow.] Act of blowing ; blast; 
an expressive word, but not used. • 

Out ruslit, with an unmeasurM roar, 

Those two winds, tumbling clouds in heap", libbers to cither’s 
blare. Chapman, Iliad. 

Five [ships] again the furious billow batten, 

Being hurried headlong with the southwest btorc . 

Mir. for Mag. p. S3 8. 

BLO'SSOM. n. s. [blojme, Sax.] The flower that 
grows on any plant, previous to the seed or fruit. 
We generally call those flowers blossoms , which are 
not much regarded in themselves, but as a token 
of some following production. 

Cold news for me : 

Thus arc my blossoms blasted in the bud. 

And caterpillars eat my leaves away. Shakspearr , Hen. IV. 

Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 

Under the blossom that hangs on the hough. Shahpeare , Temp. 

The nulling; off many of the blossoms of thi^fruit tree, doth 
make the fruit fairer. Bacon , Nat. Hist. 

To his green ears your censure you would suit, 

Not blast the blossom, but expect tne fruit. Dry den. 

To Blo'ssom.^ v . 71. [Sax blopman.] To put forth 
blossoms. 

This is the state of man : to day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow, blossoms, 1 

And bears his blushing honours thick upon him. 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI IT. 
Although the figtree shall not blossom , neither shall fruit be 
(ft the vines, yet will I rejoice in the Lord. Hab . iii. 17, 

‘.When I was new blossom'd, I did fear 
Jlyself unworthy of Miranda’s spring. 

, Bcaum. and FI. Kn. of Malta . 

The want of rain at blossoming time, often occasions the 
dropping off of the blossoms for want of sap. Mortimer. 

IJlo'ssomy.* adj. [formerly written blosmy , as blfo- 
someth was blosmeth . Spenser retains the s in the 
kindred word bloom.'] Full of blossoms. 

The blosmy tree n* is neither drie lie dead. 

Chaucer, March . Tale. 
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To BLOT.-f* v. a. [T r - biotter, to stain, blemish, or 
defile, Cotgrdik. But the wofrd is of ftortheri} pn- 
gin ; Goth, blautjnn, to wipe out; Stt. Mott a.] 

1. To obliterate ; to make writing invisible^ by co- 
vering it with ink. ^ 

You that arc king, r. : 

Have caus’d him, by ne.\v act of parliament, 

To blot out me, and put his own son in. Sha/tspeare, Hen. Kf. 

Even copious Dry den wanted, or forgot, 

The last and greatest art, the art to 'tint. Pope. 

A man of the most understanding will find it impossible to 
make the best me of it, while he writes in constraint, perpetu- 
ally softening, correcting, or blotting out egressions. Swift. 

2. To efface ; to erase. 

O Bertram, oh ! no more iny foe but brother : 

One act like this blots out a thousand crimes. Dry den. 

These simple ideas, offered to the mind, the undemanding 
can no*more refuse, nor altc|, nor blot out, than a mirrour can 
refuse, alter, or obliterate, the images which the objects pro- 
duce. Locke. 

3. To make black spots on a paper; to blur. 

Heads overfull of matter, be like pens overfull of ink, which 
will sooner blot than make any fair letter. Ascham. 

0 swea t Portia ! 

Here are a few of the unplea«aut*st words 

That ever blotted paper. Shaft spear c, Mer. of Vrn. 

4. To disgrace; to disfigure. 

Unkriit that threatening unkind brow ; 

It blots thy beauty, as frost bites the (.leads, 

Confounds thy fame. Shahpeare , Tam. of the Shr&iv. 

v He hath been blotted by some to be an epitoinist. 

Translators of the Bible to the Header . 

My guilt thy growing virtues did defame ; 

My blackness blotted thy unblemish’d name. Dry den , ASn. 

For mercy’s sake restrain thy hand. 

Blot not thy innocence with guiltless blood. Hour. 

5. To darken. 

He sung how earth blots the moon’s gilded wane, 

Whilst foolish men beat sounding brass in vain. Cowley. 

Blot.^- 71. s. [from the verb.] 

1. An obliteration of something written. 

Let flames on your unlucky papers prey. 

Your wars, your loves, y our praises, be forgot. 

And make of all an universal blot. Dryden, Juvenal. 

2. An extinction of light. 

The dragon womb 

Of Stygian darkness spots her thickest gloom. 

And makes one blot of all the air. Milton , Com. v. 13 j. 

3. A blur ; a spot upon paper. 

4. A spot in reputation ; a stain ; a disgrace ; a re- 
proach. 

Make known. 

It is no vicious bio t, murder, or foulness, 

That hath deprived me. Shahs pen re, AT. Lear. 

A lie is a foul blot in a man ; yet it is continual 1\ in the mouth 
of the untaught. Her/ us. xx. 74. 

A disappointed hope, a blot of honour, a strain of con- 
science, an unfortunate love, will ser\e the turn. Temple. 

5. [At backgammon.] When a single man lies open 
to be taken up ; whence to hit a blot. 

He is too great a master of his ’art, to make a blot which 
may so easily be hit. Drydcn, Dcd. JEncid. 

Blotch, it. s . [from blot.] A spot or pustule upon * 
the skin, # 

Spots and blotches , of several colours and figures, straggling 
over the body; some arc red, others yelfo^ or black. H&rtey. 

To Blotch, or Blatch.# v. a. [perhaps from blot. 
Blotchy, in Gloucestershire, is black or dirty.] To 
blacken. 

If no man can like to be smutted and blatchiixti his face, 
let us learn much more to detest the spots and blots of the 
s#ulc* Hdtviar, Trans s of Beta's Sermons , p. J9J- 
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To ftLOTE.-f* r. a. To smoke, or dry by the si?K>ke ; 

as Muted herrings, or red herrings. Skeiimod. 
Bjlo'tting.# 7i. s. [from blot.'] The making spots 
or marks on paper. 

The most accurate pencils were but blotlingtj which pre- 
sumed to mend Zeuxis’ or Apelles* works. 

Bp. Tat/lor , Artif. Handsomeness, p. jj. 
BLOW.^ n. s. [blow?, Dutch, from blueuwen, or 
blouwetiy Tcut. to strike.] 

1. The act of striking. 

2. A stroke. 

A most poor man, made tamo to fortune’s blows. 

Who, by tne art of known and feeling sorrows, 

Am pregnant to good pity. Shah spenre , K. Lear. 

A woman’s tongue. 

That mv cs not half so great a blow to the ear. 

As will a chesnut. Shakspcare, Tam. of ike Shrew. 

Words of great contempt, vommonlv finding a return of 
equal scorn, blows were fastened upon t/ic most pragmatical of 
the crew. Clarendon. 

3. The fatal stroke ; the stroke of death. 

Assuage your thirst of blood, and strike the Slow. Dry dm. 

4. An act of hostility; blows arc used for combat or 
war. 

lie most abated captives to some nation 
That won you without blows. Shah spear c. 

Unarm’d if I should go, 

What hope of mercy from this dreadful foe, 

But woman-like to fall, and fall without a blow. Pope. 

5. A sudden calamity ; an unexpected evil. 

The virgin daughter of my people is broken with a very 
grievous blow. Jvrcm.\ iv. 17. 

To all lmt thee in fits he seem’d to go. 

And ’tvvas my ministry to 'deal the blow. Parnrl. 

6. A single action ; a sudden event. 

Every year they gain a victory, ami a town ; but if they are 
once defeated, they lose a province at a blow. Drydm. 

7. The act of a fly, by winch she lodges eggs in 
flesh. 

I much fear, lest with the blows of flics, 

Ilis brass inflicted wounds are fill’d. Chapman, Iliad. 

Blow'.** n. s. [from the Sax. blopari, to bloom.] Bloom; 
and sometimes figuratively used: as, in the full 
bloom of honour. 

He believed lie could shew me such a blow of tulips, as was 
not to be matched in the whole country. Taller, No. 218. 
To BLO W.^ v.n. pret. blew ; partcip. pass, blown. 
[Sax. blapan, blopian, to blow ns the wind blows.] 

1. To make.-ft current of air. 

At his sight the mountains are shaken, ami at his will the 
south wind blnwclh. E veins. xliii. 16. 

Fruit s,ft>r long keeping, gather before they are full ripe, and 
in a dry day, towards noon, and when the w ind oloweth not 
-south ; and when the moon is in decrease. Bacon , Nat. Hist. 

* By the fragrant winds that blow 
O’er the Rlysian flowers. Pope, St. Cecilia . 

2. This word is used sometimes impersonally with it. 

* tt blew a terrible tempest at sea once, and there was one 
. seaman praying. V Estrange. 

If it Nows a happy gale, we must set up nil our suiU, though 
it .sometime* happens, that our natural heat is fuore powerful 
than our care, and correctness. Drydm. 

3. To pant; to puff 1 ; to be breathless. 

Here's Mrs. Page at the door, sweating and blowing, and 
looking wildly. Shnhspearc . 

Each aking nerve refuse the luncc to throw, 

And each spent courser at the chariot blow. Pope. 

4. To breathe. 

Says the satyr, if you have gotten a trick of blowing hot and 
cold out of the same mouth, rrc e'en done with ye. 

* V Estrange. 

$. To sound with being blown. 

Xor with less dread the loud 

Ethereal trumpet from on high gnn 'blow. Milton, L. 

' „ *3 
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There let the pealing organ blow. 

To the full-voic’d quire below. Milton, It Pens. 

6. To sound, or play musically by wind. 

The priests shall blow with the trumpets. Joshua, vi. 4. 

7. To blow over. * To pass away without effect. 

Storms, though they blow over divers times, yet may fall at 

last. Macon, Essays. 

When the storm is blown over, 

How blest is the. swain, 

Who begins to discover 

An end of his pain. Granville . 

But those clouds being now happily blown over, and our sun 
clearly shining out again, I have recovered the relapse. 

Denham. 

8. To blow up. To fly into the air by the force of 
* gunpowder. 

On the next day, some of the enemy’s magazines blew up; 
and it is thought they were destroyed on purpose by some of 
their men. Taller, No. 59. 

To Blow. v. a. 

1. To drive by the force of the wind ; with a particle 
to fix the moaning. 

Though you unty the winds. 

Though bladed corn be lodg’d, and trees blown down. 

Though castle- topple on their wurders heads. 

Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Fair daughter, blow away those mists and clouds, 

And let thy eyes shine foitn in their full lustre. Denham. 

These primitive heirs of the Christian church, could not so 
easily blow off the doctrine of passive obedience. South . 

2. To inflame with wind. 

1 have created the smith that blowcth the coals, haiah, liv. 1 6 . 
A fire not blown shall consume him. Job,xx., 2 6. 

3. To swell; to puJFinto size. 

No blown ambition doth our arms incite, 

But, love, dear love, and our ag’d father’s right. 

Shakspcare, K. Lear. 

4. To form into shape by the breath. 

Spherical bubbles, that ho)s sometimes blow with w T ater, to 
which soap hath given a tenacity. Boyle. 

5. To sound an instrument of wind nuisick. 

Blow the trumpet among the nations. Jeremiah, li. 27. 
Where the bright seraphim, in burning row. 

Their loud uplifted ungei trumpets blow. Milton, Ode. 

6. To warm with the breath. 

When isicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 

And Toni bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail. Shuhspeare. 

7. To spread by report. 

But never whs there man of his degree, 

So much esteem’d, so well belov’d as he : 

So gentle of condition was he known. 

That through the court his courtesy was blown. Dryden. 

8. To blow out. To extinguish by wind or the 
breath. 

Your breath first kindled the dead coni of war, 

J) nd brought in matter, that should feed thif fire : -fc 

Anil now ’tis far too huge to be blown out, 

With that same weak wind which enkindled it. Sliakspeary 
Moon, slip behind some cloud, some tempest rise. 

And blow out all the stars that light the skies. Dryden. 

p. To blow tip. To raise or swell with breath, ; 

A plague of sighing and grief ! it blows a man up like a 
bladder. Shakspcare. 

Before we had exhausted the receiver, the bladder appeared 
as full us if blown up with a quill. Boyle. 

h It was my breath that blew this tempest up. 

Upon your stubborn usage of the pope. Shakspcare. 

An empty bladder gravitates no more than when blown up, 
but somewhat less ; yet descends more easily, because with less 
resistance. Grew. 

10. To blow up. To inflate with pride. 
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J Blown up with the conceit of his merit, he did not think he 
had received good measure from the king. Bacon. 

u. To blow up. To kindle. 

His presence soon blows up the unkindly Jjght, 

And his loud guns speak thick like an gy mfen. Dryden. 

12. To blow up. To move by afflatus. 

Wheki the mind finds herself very much inflamed with 
devotion, she is too much inclined to think that it is blown up 
with something divinewithin herself. " Addison. 

13. To blow up. To burst with gunpowder ; to raise 

into the air. t 

The captains hoping by a mine, to gain the city, approached 
with soldiers ready to enter upon flowing up of the mine. 

Knolles f Hut. of the ll'urks. 

Their chief blown up in air, not staves Cfoir’d, 

To which his pride presum’d to give the law: Dry den. 

Not far from the said well, blowing up a rock, he formerly 
observed some of these. f Woodward. 

14. To, infect with the eggs of flies. I know not how 
this sense belongs to the word. 

I would no more endure * 

This wooden slaver}’, than I would skfler 
The flesh-fly blow my mouth. Shakspear 

Rather at Nil us’ mud 

Lay me stark naked, and let the water-fljes 

Blow me into abhorring. Skakspca 

15 . To blow upon. Jo make stale. 

I am wonderfully pleased, when I meet with any passage in 
an old Greek or Latin author, that is not blown upon, and 
which I have never met with in any quotation. Add-on. 

He will whisper an intrigue that is not u*t blwn upon by 
common fame. Addison. 

To BLOW. v. n. [blopun, Saxon.] To bloom; to 
blossom. 

We lose the prime to mark how spring $ 

Our ttnulcd plants, how blows the citron grove, 

What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed. Milton, P. L. 

This royal fair 

Shull, when the blossom of her beauty’s blown , 

See her great brother on the British throne. Waller. 

Fair is the kingcup that in meadow blows, 

Fair is the daisy that beside her grows. Gap, Past. 

For thee ldume’s spicy forests blow. 

And seeds of gold iu Ophir’s mountains glow. Pope. 

7 b Blow.# p. a. To cause to blossom. 

For these Fnvonius here shall blow 
New flowers. B. Jonson, Mask at High gate. 

Iris there with humid how 
Watirs tlie odorous hanks, that blow • 

Flowers of more mingled hue 

Than her purfled scarf can shew. Milton, Com. v. 99 ;. 

Blo'wer.'P m. a*. [from blow.'] 

1. A me! ter of tin. 

Add his care and cost in buying w ood, and *in fetching the 
flame to the blowing-house, together with the blowers , two or 
three months extreme and encreasing labour. Carew. 

2. He tlmt bloweth what produces sound; as an 
■organ -blower. 

A11 instrument over-winded is tuned wrong, 

Blame none hut the blower , on him it is long. 

Skelton's Poems, p. 19 t. 

3. That which draw’s up the fire in a stove or 
chimney ; usually made of iron or tin. 

4. He which storms or blows up ; a military phrase. 

■ tfpdemuners and blowers up . 

' Shakspeare, All's well that ends well. 

Blo'wing.# n. s. [Sax. blopun 3.] The act of 
blowing; as, the blowing of the wind/ 

Blown! The participle passive of blow. 

AH the sparks of virtue, which nature had kindled in tbAi, 
were so blown to give forth their uttermost heat, that justly it 
may be affirmed, they inflamed the affections of all that kn$p 
them. Sidney. 

The trumpets sleep, while cheerful horns are blown , 

And arms employ’d on birds and beasts alone. Pope . 
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BloVbaix.#! n^s. The herb dandelion in seed, so 
called from its round head of down, which children 
often endeavour to blow away i»t one puff. >r ‘ 

Her treading would not bend a blade of grass. 

Or shake Jthe Jftwny blow-ball from its stalk. 

II. Jonson, Sad Sheph. i. I. 

Blo'wpifIL# m. 5. [from blow and pi pc.'] Ag^&nbc 
used by glashincu, jewellers, and other artificers. 

Blo^w point, n. s. A child’s play, perhaps like push- 
P in - ^ a 

Shortly boys shall not play/ # ’ v 
At spancountcr nr blmepuinl, but shall pay^ : '' 

Toll to some courtier. Ifynne. 

H^Bj.owtii.^ ??. i. [from blow, that which bloweth.'] 
Bloom, or blossom. 

Ambition and covetousness being but green, agd; tkjw ly 
grown up, the seeds ami effects were as jet hut potential, and 
m the blowth and bud. * llalegh . 

Blowzt.^ //. s. A ruddy fat-faced wench, Dr. 

Johnson says; but nothing more. IlalJ, in his 
Satires, writes the word blow esse, and the author of 
Titus Androuicus connects it with blossom ; which 
may direct us for the etymology to blow ; cither in 
the sense applied to Sliakspearc’s Mrs. Page, on an 
accidental occasion, u sweating, and blowing, and 
looking wildly;” or in the meaning of to swell out, 
like a blossom. Mock pastoral has adopted Wowzi- 
iindas , and Blawzabcls , in modern times, as its 
heroines. 

Nor list I sonnet of my impress’ face. 

To paint sonic blowesse with a borrow’d ^racc. 

lip. Hall's Satires, i. 1. 

Sweet blowse , you arc a beauteous lde*Aom Mire ! , 

Tit. Andron . iv. 2. 

I had ratber marry a fair one, and put it to the hazard, than 
be troubled with a blonde. Burton, Anal, of Mel. p. 6 } r. 

Blo'wzy. adj. [from blowzc.] Sun burnt;,, high 
coloured. 

To Blvb.# v. a. £This is another variation of the 
old word bleb, which we also find in blub . ,, See 
Bleb.] To swell. 

Mv face w as blown anil blub'd with dropsy wan. 

J fir. for Magistrates , p. 1 1 2 . 

BLU'BBEH. ?/. s. [See Blob.] The part of a whale 
that contains the oil. 

Bi.imwikk.# ?i. s. [from blub. See Blub, and 
Bi.obbek. The swollen appearance of the animal 
accounts for the name.] A denomination given by 
our navigators to the urliea marina, or^ea-nctlle. 
Philos*. Trans. No. 349. In blubber, the example 
from Carew shews the word to be very old in our 
language. 

To Blu'baer. v. n. [from the noun.] To weep in 
such a manner as to swell the cheeks. * 

Even so lies she, 

HIM' ring and weeping, weeping and bluhh'ring . «. 

* S/fair pea re, Romeo and Juliet. 

A thief came to a boy that was blubbering by the side of a 
well, anil asked what lie cried for. ^ & Bstrangc. 

Soon us Gliimdalclitch ndvAl her pleasing care, 

She wept, she blubber'd, and she tore her hair. Swift. 

To Blu'bber. v. a. To swell the checks with weeping. 

Fair streams represent unto me my blubber'd face; let tears 
procure your stay. Sidney . 

The wild wood gods arriv’d in the place. 

There find the virgin doleful/ desolate, 

With ruffled raiment, anti fair blubber'd face, 

As her outrageous foe had left her late. Spenser, F. Q. 

Tir’d with the search, not finding what she seeks. 

With cruel blows she pounds her blubber'd checks. Drydcn. 
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Blu'bBerkd. particip. adj. [from To blubber.*] 
Swelled ; biff ; applied commonly the lip. 

Thou sing with him, thou booby ! never pipe ? 

Was *jO profan'd, to touch th ht$tubbcr'd lip. Dr if den? * 

Beu'doeon. n . s. A short stick, withtfae loaded, " 
used as an offensive weapon. 4 J" 

BLUE.*}* adj. [blat*p, Sax. bleu, Fr. ola Fr. blor\ 
blou ; low Lat. btyius, blutum.] One of tlu^ven 
original colours. 

v&Thcre's gold, and here, 

My iss ; a hand that kings 

^avfriipt^v^^rWmbled kissing. Shnkspeare. 

^SWhere fires thou find’st unrakM, ami hearths unswept. 

There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry. * Shahs pat re. & 

O coward conscience i how dost thou afflict me? * 


Shnkspeare. 


J k0 Ughts burn blue. - — In it not dead midnight ! 
old tearful di%j stand on jm v trembling flesh. 

, Why does one climate, and fne soil endue 
The blushing poppy with a crimson hue; 

Yet leave the lily pale, and tinge the violet blue ? Pnnr. I 
There was scarce any other colour sensible, be.-ides red and 
blue; only the blues, and principally the second blue, inclined a 
little to green. y avion. 

Bi .u'ebottle. n. s. [cyctnm ,* from blue and bollle.] 
i. A flower of the bell shape; a species of bottle - 
JloiL'er. 

If you put bluebottles, or other blue flowers, into an ant-lull, 
they will be stained with red; because the ants thru it their 
stings, and instil into them their stiagiug liqiumr. liny, 

t . Ally with a large blue belly. 

Say, sin; of insects, mighty Sol, 

A fly upon the chariot-pole 
Cries out. What blur-ljultlc alive 

Did ever with such fury drive? Prior. 

Blue-eyed. adj. [from blue and eye.] Having blue 
eyotf , 

* ' Rise then, fair hlue-ajd maid, rbfc* and discover 

Thy silver brow, and meet thy golden lover. Vrashaw. 

Slotf to the temple was she gone, to move. 

With prayers, the bluc-cy d progeny of Jove. Dry den. 

Blu'kh aired. adj. [from blue stud hair.] Having blue 
hair. 

This place, 

The greatest and the best of all the main, 
lie quarters to his blue-hair* d deities. Milton , Com. 

Bu^ei.y.^ tide, [from blue.] With a blue colour. 

Their colours* changeable \ arietv, 

First clear and white, then \ellow, after red, 

Then hi it el y pale, then duller still, till after dead. , 

More , Infinity of Worlds , St. 94. 
This squire he dropp'd his pen full soon, 

While as the light burnt blucly. Si^ift. 

Bee ene^^ //. s. [from blur.] 

U The quality of being blue. 

Ai‘ In a moment our liqmmr may be deprived of its bine nets, and 
restored to it again, by the affusion of a few drops of liquours. 

Hoyle on Colours. 

2. Applied to a wound, or bruise, means the livid np- 
* pcarance of it. 

. The blueness of a wound cleanscth away evil. Prov. xx. 30. 
Nothing hut the blueness o lour wounds to bqast on. 

Pell haw, Serm on Perl. ii. 11. 

Blue-veined.^ adj. [from blue and vein.] Having 
blue streaks or veins. 

These blue -vein'd violets whereon we lean. 

Shakspcare , Vcn. and Adonis. 

adj. 

1 . Big ; surly ; blustering. 

Like those; whom stature did to crowns prefer, 

Black-brow M and bluff, like Homer's Jupiter. Drydcn. 

2. Not pointed; obtuse. So a blnjf - headed ship, in 
our naval language, is opposed to one that is sharp- 
beaded. 
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There is also at Cabo Corso a publtck Fetish, the guardian 
of them all ; and that is the rock Tabra, a bluff peninsular pro- 
minence that juts out from the bottom of the clift tins castle 
stands on, making a sort of cover for landing, but so unsafe, ai 
frequently to etpose the boats and people to danger, the sea 
breaking over with great force. Atkin* , Voyage, p. 102. 

Bli/ffness.# n. s. [from bluff.] Surljne&t ’ 

A remarkable bluffness of face, a ted voireyahd a masculine 
aii*. * ™ The World, Nd. x88. 

Rlu'isii. adj. [from blue.] Blue in a small degree. 

Side sleeves and skirts, round underborne, with bluish 
tinsel. , Shafcspcarc. 

At Inst, as far as I coulti cast my eves 
Upon the sea, sqmcwhqt, incthoiight, did rise 
Like bluish - r , Drydcn, 

* jfcHqre, in full light, the russet plains extend. 

There, wrapt in clouds, the bluish hills ascend. Pope. 

Blu'isiiness. n. s. [from blue.] A small degree of 
blue colour. t ® 

1 could make, with crude copper, a solution without tho 
bluishness , that is wouFto accompany its vulgar solutions* jfdoyle. 

To BLU'NDEli.'f' v. n. [blunderer/, Dutch; perhaps 
from blind. Sercuius gives tho old Gotii. blundur , 
sleep.] 

1. To mistake grossly; to err vjry widely; to mistake 
stupidly. It is a word implying contempt. 

Ii is 011c thing to forget matter of fact, and another to blun- 
d> r upon the reason of it. IS Estrange. 

The grandees and giants in knowledge, who laughed ht all 
besides themselves, as barbarous and insignificant, yet blun- 
dered, and stumbled, about their principal concern. South. 

2. To flounder ; to stumble. 

lie* who now to sense, now nonsense leaning, 

Means not, but blunders round about a meaning. Pope. 

To Blu'nder.~J~ v. a. 

1. To mix foolishly or blindly. 

He seems to understand no dilference between titles of re- 
spect and acts of worship; between expressions of esteem and 
devotion ; between religious ami civil worship ; for he hlnndt r.» 
and confounds all these together; and whatever proves one, he 
think*, proves all the rest. Stilling fled. 

2. To make to blunder or confound. 

To shuffle and digress so as by any mean* whatsoever to 
blunder an adversary. iJiiton on the Resurrect . p. 6j. 

To darken or blunder the cause. Ibid. p. j. 

Bi.u'nder. v. s. [from tho verb.] A gross or shame- 
ful mistake. 

It was the advice of Schomberg to an historian, that he 
should avoid being particular in tho drawing up of an army, 
and other circumstances in the duy of battle; for that he had; 
observed notorious blunders and absurdities committed by 
writers not conversant in the art of war. Addison. 

It is our own ignorance that makes us charge those works of 
the Almighty, as defects or blunders , as ill-contrived or ill-tgndc. 

Derlmm , Phys. They!. 
Bu/ndekiiuss. a. s. [from blunder.] A gun that ia 
charged with many bullets, so that, without any 
exact aim, there is a chance of hitting the mark. 

There are blunderbusses in every loop-hole, that go of!’ on 
their own accord, at tho squeaking of a fiddle. Drydcn. 

Bli/nderer. n. s. [from blunder.] A mail apt to 
commit blunders; a blockhead. 

Another sort of judges will decide in favour of an author, 
or will pronounce him a mere blunderer, according to the com* 
pany they have kept. Walls, 

Bli/nderhead. n. s . [from blunder and/tfad.] A 
1 stupid fellow. 

At the rate of this thick-skulled blunderhead, every plow- 
\ jobber shall take upon him to read upon divinity. V Estrange. 

Blu'nderinoly.# adv. [from blunder.] In a blun- 
dering maimer. 
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Yoti observe of the Eastern?, that they have done what they j 
flid in that. Kind father ignorarttly, supinely, or blunderingly, 
than out' of a premeditated design to cover falsehood. 

Lewis , Dissert, prefijr. Hist, of E. Bibles, p. ix. 

BLUNT, ^ adj. [etymology uncertain Dr. Johnson 
says. -But Kilmu, in his Tout. Diet, in plomp, 
asserts tnut; word to be the parent of our blunt. 
The Teuf. ivorcl rMuns dull, stupid, leaden. Min- 
slieu mentions also the Dutch plomb , from the 
Lut. plmnbaiSj leaden. The Swedes use plump in 
the same, way.] * 

1. Dull on the edge or point; $ot sharp. 

Thanks to that beauty, which can give an edge to the blunt- 
¥ est words. * . ^ Sidney, b. i. 

Tf the iron be blunt , and he do not Whet tKS edge, then mpst 
he put to more strength. Ecclesiastes, x.’rc. 

2. Dull in understanding ; not quick. * 

Valentine being gone, I’ll quickly cross. 

By sjxme^fily trick, blunt Thumbs dull proceeding. Skakspearc . 

Rough ; not delicate ; not civil. * 

Whitehead, a grave divine, was of a If/ nut stoical nature; one 
day the queen happened to say, 1 like thee the hotter, because 
thou livest unmarried. He answered; Madam, l like you the 
worse. , Bacon. 

The ipnyor of the town came to seize them Ai a blunt man- 
ner, alledging a warrant to stop them. Wot ton. 

*Tis not enough your Counsel still he true ; 

Blunt trill Fis more mischief than nice falsehoods do. Pope. 

4. Abrupt ; not elegant. 

To use too man) circumstances, ore one come to#llic matter, 
is wearisome ; to use none at all, is bin tit. Baron. 

5. Hard to penetrate. This use is improper. 

T find mv heart hardened and blunt to new impressions; it 
will scarce receive or retain affections of ye^terda) . . Pope. 

To Blunt, v. <t. [from the noun.] 
t. To dull tin* edge or point. 

So sit km w aining moons too near the sun. 

And blunt their crescents on the edge of day. Drydcn. 

Earthly limbs, mid gross allay, 

Stunt not the beams nf heav’n, and edge of da\. Drydcn. 

He had such things to urge against our marriage. 

As, now declar'd, would blunt my sword in battle. 

And dastardize my courage. Drydcn. 

7. TV. repress, or weaken any appetite, desire, or 
power of the mind. 

Blunt not his love ; 

Nor lose the good adwintage of his grace, 

By seeming cold. * Shukspeare. 

Bm/nting.# n. s. [from blunt.'] Restraint. 

Not impediments or bluntings, but rather as win, t stones, to 
set an edge on our desires after higher and more permanent 
beauty. Bp. Taylor , Art if. Handsomeness, p. 73. 

Bli/ntly. adv. [from blunt .] 

1. In a blunt manner ; without sharpness. 

1 . Coarsely ; plainly ; roughly. 

I can keep honest counsels, nmrr a curious tale in telling it, 
and deliver a plain message bluntly. Skakspearc. 

A man of honest blood. 

Who to his with; before the time assign’d * 

For childbirth came, thus bluntly spoke his mind. Dry den. 

Bl u'ntness. 71. s. [from blunt.] 

1. Want of edge or point ; dulncss; obtuseness; want 


of sharpness. 

'Hie crafty boy, that had full oft essay’d 
To pierce my stubborn and resisting breast, 

But still the bluvtncss of his darts betray’d. Suckling. 

2. Coarseness ; roughness of manners ; rude sincerity. 

Hjs silence grew wit, his bluntncss integrity, his beastly i, ig- 
norance, virtuous simplicity. Sidiuy. 

Manage disputes with civility; whence some readers will be 
assisted to discern a difference betwixt bluntncss of speech au 4 k 
strength of reason. BoyW& 

False friends, his deadliest foes, could find no way, 

But shows of honest bluntness to betray. Drydcp. 
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Bi^u'ntwitted. adj. [from blunt and wit.] 'Dull; 
stupid. 

f Bluntwitted lord, ignoble itijdemeanour. Skakspearc. 

BLUR. 7 i. s. [fptra, ^pah^ablot, Skinner.] A blot; 
a stain ^ spot. 

Man, once fallen^ was nothing blit a great blur; a total 
universal pollution. South. 

To UjijjUR. v. a. r from the noun. ] * 

1. ^oblot; to obscure; without quite effacing. 

Such nn ac t, * t 

That blurs the grace and blush of modesty, 

Calls virtue liypot rite. ’ ^Shahpcare. 

, Long is it since I saw him ; 

* But time hath nothing Start'd those lines of favour, 

& Which then he wore. Skakspearc . 

Concerning innate principles, I desire these men to.* say, 
whether » they can, or cannot, by education and custom, he 
blurred and blotted out ! * 'Locke. 

2. To blot; to stain; to sully. 

Sarcasms may eclipse thine own. 

But cannot blur my lost renown. Ifudibras, i. 3^ 

To Blurt. ^ v. a. [without etymology.] To speak 
inadvertently; to let fly without thinking: com- 
monly with out intensive, Dr. Johnson says; anil 
sometimes, he might have added, with at. Blurt 
was, in former times, an interjection of contempt. 
Blurt , pish ! Sherwood. 

None would look on her 
But cast their gazes on Marina’s face; 

WhiNt ours was blurted at, and held i\ inalkin, 

Not worth the time of day. Shahs pea rt , Pericles. 

Others cast ort bloody and deadh speeches at random, and 
c an not hold, but blurt out those words, which afterwards they 
are forced to eat. Italic wilt. 

They had some belief yf a Dein, which they, opoh sur- 
pri/al, thus blurt out. ^ Government of the Tongue. 

They hlush if they blui{ out, ere well aware, 

A swan is white, or Quecnsburv is fair. JVriMfg. 

To BLUSlI.*^ r. //. [Wivfv?, Dutch, or perhaps from 
the Sax. abhpan, to blush, ablypiinj, a blush.] 

1. To betray shame or confusion, by a red colour on 
the cheek or forehead. 

I have mark’d 

A thousand blushing apparitions 

To start into her face; a thousand innocent shames, 

I11 angel whiteness, bear av.a\ these blushes. Shuhspertrr. 

1 wil) go wash : 

And when my face is lair, you shall perceiu* 

Whether 1 blush or no, Skakspearc . 

All the e things are graceful in a friend’s mouth, which art* 
blushing in a man’s own. Bacon, 

^ Shame cuuseth blushing; blushing is the resort oft fie Mood 
to the face; although blushing will be seen in the whole nrcast, 
yet that is but in passage to the face. Bacon. 

Blush then, but blush for your dcMrunive -*ilence, 

That tears \ our soul. Smith, Third, nut ff<p. 

2. To carry a ml colour, or any soli ami bright 
colour. 

To-day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms, 

And bears his blushing honours thick fipon him. Skakspearc. 

But here the roses blush so rare, 

Here the mornings smile so fair. 

As if neither cloud, nor wind. 

But would be courteous, would be kind. Crashaw. 

Along those blushing borders, bright with dew. Thomson. 

3. It has at before the cause of shame. 

He whin ’ 3 , and roar’d away your victory. 

That pages blush'd at. him ; and men of heart 

look’d wond’ring at each other. , v Skakspearc. 

You have not yet lost all your natural modesty, tyytkdiuh at 
your vices. Calam$ Sermons. 

To Blush.*^ v.a. To make red. Not much used. 


Crashaw. 

Ttunuson. 
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Pale and bloodless. 

Being all descended to the lahogrit^ header 
Which with the heart there <xxfls, and mrer return®^ 

To blush and beautify the chd&agaip. Shakspeare. i, 

Old doting Tithon, hold AUperaftfot, m 

And though she blush the day-break fr<wn her dtip ts, 

Conceal her still. Jneaum . attmFi. Wife for a Month, 

Blush. T n. s. [from tlie&erb, Sax. abtyjunj.] 
i* The colour in t|g0 ch^ls, raised by slutmc or con- 
fusion. ^ *■ 

The Tirgia^i without her fears, impart, **' 

Excuse the and pour out all the heart. Pope. 

2. A red%r purple colour. 

3< „ Sudden appearance ; a signification that seems bar- 
barous, yet used by good writers. & 

A|t T purely identical projxisitions, obviously and at first blush, 
appear to contain no certain instruction in them. Locke. 

4. Resemblance; very coirmon in the north of Eng- 
land ; as, he or she has a blush of another, i. e. has 
a resemblance. 

Blu'shet.# n. s. [from blush. Perhaps used only by 
B* Jonson.] A young modest girl. 

No Pecunia 

Is to be seen, though mistress Bond would speak, 

Or little blushet Wax be ne’er so easy. 

it. Jonson , Staple of yews. 

Go to, little blushet, for this, ansin, 

You’ll steal forth a laugh in the shade of your fan. 

B, Jonson , Entertainments. 
Blu'siiful.* adj. [from blush and full.] Full of 
blushes ; covered with blushes. 

From his [the sun’s] ardent look the turning Spring 
Averts her blushful face. % Thomson, Summer. 

Blu'shjng.# n. s. [Sax. ablyj unj.] The appearance 
. of colour. 

The blushing* of those that arc of most modest looks. 

Bp. Taulof; Arlif. Handsomeness, p. 43. 
Tltc blushing* of the evening befofti the dawning of that happy 
day. ' Spencer on Prodigies, p. 146. 

Blu'shless.# adj. [from blush and less.] Without 
a blush ; impudent ; barefaced, 

Blushless crimes. Sandy s. 

Women vow’d to MusJdctt impudence. Marslon. 

Gultho did like a Mushless statue sure. Davcnant, (londdtcrt. 


To Blu'steu.# v* a» To blow down. 

Do the Chaldeans and Sabeons feloniously drive away the 
herds of Job; doth the devil, by a tempestuous gust bluster 
down the house* and rob him of hit children ? 

Seasonable germ. p. 26. 

Blu'ster. n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Roar of storms ; tempest. 

Thp skies look grindjf, 

And threaten present blusters . v Shakspeare. 

To the winds they set 

Their corners ; when with bluster to confound 

Sen, air, and shore. Milton, P, L. 

2 . Noise; tumult. i 

So, by the brazen trumpet’s Muster , 

Troops of nil tongues syid nations muster. Swift. 

3. Turbulence; fury. 

Spare thy Athenian cradle, and those kin, 

Which in trie bluster of tliy wrath must foil 

With those thut have offended. Shakspeare. 

4. Boast; boisterousness. 

A coward makes a t great deal more bluster than at man of 
honour. L* Estrange. 

Blkj'stereu.T n.s. [from bluster*] A swaggerer; a 
bully ; a tumultuous noisy fellow. 

A blusterer , that the ruffle knew 
Of court, of city. Shakspeare , Lover's Complaint . 

Boniface the Eighth was indeed a blusterer, aud excommuni- 
cated Philip the Fair of France. 

More , Expos, of the Seven Churches , ch. {. 

Blistering. n.s. [from bluster*] Tumult; noise. 
They endure the tempestuous blustering* of temptations with 
the difficulty of their health. 

Martin on the Marriage of Priests , 1554. sign. Ee. ii. 
The rage and Masterings of so impetuous an adversary. 

South , Sermons , vi. 290. 
Blusterous.-^ adj. [from bluster .] Tumultuous ; 
noisy. 

Now, mild may be thy life ! 

For a more blusterous birth had never babe. 

Shaksprart ’, Pcriclt 

The ancient heroes were illustrious 
For being benign, and not blusterous. Hudibras . 

B-MI. ft. s. A note in musick. See A-la-mj-re, 
Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 

B-mi, Bianca, take him for thy lord. Shakspeare. 


Bli/shy. adj. [from blush.] Having the colour of a 
blush. 

Blossoms of trees, that arc white, are commonly inodnrate ; 
those of apples, crabs, peaches, are Mushy , and smell sweet. 

Bacon, iSfat. Hist. 

Stratonioe entering, moved a Mushy colour in his face ; but 
deserting him, he relapsed into paleness and langunur. 

*j r< Harvey on Consumptions. 

To BtiU STER-T v. n. [supposed from Hast, Sax.’*' 
Waejr, bloejt.] 

1. To roar as a storm ; to be violent and loud. 

Earth his uncouth mother was, 

And blustering JEolus his boasted sire. Spenser , F. Q. 

So now he storms with many a sturdy stourc ; 

.. Qo now his blustering blast each coast doth scour. Spenser , F. Q. 

Can man such follies utter, and be wise ; t 
Which bluster from tlfe tempest of thy mind, 

As if thy breast enclos’d the eastern wind. Sandys , Job , p. 23. 

2. To bully; to puff; to swagger; to be tumultuous. 

My heart’s too big to bear this, says a blustering fellow : I’ll 
destroy myself. Sir, says the gentleman, bere’B a dagger at 
your service : so the humour went off. L* Estrange. 

Either he must sink to a downright confession, or must huff 
and bluster, till perhaps he raise a counter-storm. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Virgil hpd the majesty of a lawful prince, and Statius only 
the Mustennn of a tjnint. Dryden. 

There let nim reign the jailor of the wind ; ■* 

■With hoarse commands his breathing subjects ckll, 

boast and Muster in his empty hall. Dryden. 


Bo.-J- inter). A word formerly of terrour ; from Bo, 
an old northern captain, of such fame, that his name 
was used to terrify the enemy. Temple. 

It is now used as a word only to scare children. 
The northern captain will suffer no great loss, if 
the etymology be transferred from his redoubted 
name to the Dutch bauw, a spectre. 

I’ll rather put on my flashing red nose, and my flaming face, 
and come wrapped in a caltVskin, and cry bo, bo! I’ll fray the 
scholar, I warrant thee. Boltin Goodfellow , in Wily Beguiled. 

BO'AR.T n.s. [bap, Saxon; beer , Dutch.] The 
male swine ; the wild boar. 

To fly the boar, before the boar pursues, * 

Were to incense the boar to follow us. ^ Shakspeare. 

The boar out of the wood doth waste it. Psalm lxxx. 13. 

She sped the boar away ; 

His eyeballs glare with fire, suffus’d with blood ; 

His neck shuts up a thickest thorny wood ; 

His bristled back a trench impal’d appears. Dryden. 

Bo'AR-SPEAR.'f’' ?i. s. [Sax. baprypepa#] A spear used 
in hunting the boar. 

And in her hand a sharp boar-spear she held, . ' 

And at her back a how and quiver gay, 

Stuff’d with steel-headed darts. Spenser, F. Q. 

Echion threw the first, but miss’d his mark, 

"Jjf And struck his boar-spear on a maple bark. Dryden, 

BOARD. I" tu s. [baurd) Goth, bojib, Saxon; so 
. written by Gowefy viz. bordi] 
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1 . A piece of wood of more length and breadth than 
thickness. 

With the saw thev sijndred treej iu board* mid planks. 

Ralegh. ' 

Every house has a hoard over the door, whereon is written 
the number, sex, and quality of the persons lis ingin it. Temple . 

Go now, go trust the wind’s uncertain breath. 

Remov'd fpur fingeraji-om approaching death; 

Or seven at most, win thickest is the board. Vrydcn. 

2 . A table. [Join burdd , Welsh.] 

Soon after which, three hundred lords he slew. 

Of British Idood, all sitting ta his board, Spenser , F. Q. 

in bod he slept not, for my urging it ; 

At hoard he led not, for my urging it. Shahs pr arc. 

I’ll follow thee in funeral flames > whjjfTdead, 

My gho.-t shall thee attend at hoard Ximl nop. Sir . 7 . Denham. 

(’leoTvitri made Antony a supper, which was sumptuous and 
ro}ul; how boil there was no extraordinary service upon thr 
board. Hake wilt on Provide nor. 

May ev’ry god his fiiendlv aid afford; 

Pun guard thy dock, and L'ctVs bless thy board. Trior. 

3. Entertainment ; food. 

And, like their msmiu-rs, churlish iu their speech. 

Their lodging hard, their board to be ahhorrM. 

Mir. for Magistrates, p. 29a. 

Sometimes white lilies did their leaves afford. 

With wholsoiue poppy-flowers, to incur) his hhrnelv board. 

4/ Dnjden, (loon*, iv. 

/j. A table at which a council or court is held. 

Both hotter acquainted with affairs, than any other who sat 
then at that hoard. ( 'lurevdon. 

5. All assembly seated at a table; a court of jurisdic- 
tion. 

I wish the king would he pleased sometimes to he present at 
that board; it adds a majesty to it. Macon. 

6 . The deck or lloor of a ship ; on board signifies in 
a ship. 

Now hoard to board the lival \cs**(L row. 

The billows lu\ft the >kies, and ocean groans liclow. Dij/den. 

Our captain thought his ship in 10 great danger, that he 
confessed hiuiM'lf to ,i capuchin, who was on board. Addison. 

lie ordered hi* men to arm long poles with sharp hooks, 
wherewith they took hold of the tackling, which held the* 
muinvard 10 the mast of their enemy’s diip; then, rowing 
their ow a "hip, they cut the tackling, and brought the main- 
yard by the board. At bath not on Coins. 

To Boaro.^ r. a. [from the noun. Written also 
boon! and hard.] 

1. To enter a ship by force; the same as to storm, 
used of a city. 

I board rd the king’s ship : now on the beak, 

Now in the waste, the deck, in cvcrv calnn, 

1 flam'd amazement. , Shuhspcave. 

lie not inclin’d the English ship to hoard. 

More on his guns relic*-, than on his sword, 

Prom whence a fatal volley we receiv’d ; 

It miss’d the duke; but his great heart it griev’d. Waller. 

Ann, arm, she ery’d, and let our Tvriaux board 
With our’s his fleet, and carry fire and sword. Denham. 

2. To attack? accost, or make the first address to pil- 
ot her; a border qttclqiitni. Fr. See 7 b Abo if o. 

Whom thus at gaze, the Palmer ’gnu to board 
With goodly reason, and thus fair bcspakc. Spenser. F. Q. 

Him the prince with gentle court did bord. Spenser, F. (1. 

With some courtly words the wench he boards. 

Fairfax, Tasso. 

Away, I do beseech you, both away; 

I’ll board him presently. Shahspeare, Hamlet. 

.Sure, unless he knrw some strain in me, that i knew not 
myself, h* would never have boarded me in this fury. 

Shah t pea re. 

They learn what associates and correspondents they had, 
and how far every one is engaged, and wliat new ones thw 
meant afterwards to try or board. Macon, Henry VIT. 

3. To lay or pave with boards. 

vol. 1. *- Hi 
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Having thus boarded the whole room, the edges of some 
boards lie higher than the next board ; therefore they peruse 
the whole floor phud, where they find ajty irregularities, piano 
them off! 

To BoAiy>. V. 71 . 
rate ia^fiid i’o 


v * ~ > i \ 

Moxon s Mechanical Exercises . . 

To live iu a house, where a certain 


siting. 


Tbflwc might not part. 

As wc at first dra board with thee. 

Now thou wonldst 1 isU. our tfUery. Herfn rt. 

^ e are several of us, gentfcmen aftd ladies, who board in 
til 0 same house ; and, alter dinner, one of our company stands 
up, and reads your paper to all. ' Spectator. 

To Boa no. r. o. To ldacc as u boarder iu another’s 
house. 

Bo'a h d able. # *adj. [from To boat'd .] Approachable. 

Sherwood. 

Bo a 11 n-w ag r.s. n. s. [from board and trage.*.] Wage** 
allowed to servants to keep themselves in victuals. 

What more* than nmdness reigns. 

When one short fitting many hundreds drains, 

And not enough is left him, to supply 

Hoard-wage*, or a footman’s livery ! I)rt/deii , Juv. 

Bo'akder.^ //.n. [from boardf\ A t abler ; one that 
cats with another at a settled rate. Sherwood. 

Bo'audi ko-sckiool. n. s. [from board and school."] A 
school where the scholars live with the teacher. It 


i* commonly used of a school for girls. 

A blockhead, with melodious voice, 

In boarding-schools can have his choice. 


Swift. 


Bo'a risk. ad), [from boar A] Swinish : brutal ; cruel. 

1 would not see thy cruel nails 
Pluck out his poor old eyes; nor thy fierce sister, 

In his anointed flesh stick boansh fangs. Shahspearc . 

To BOAST.'}' r. w. [bostio, Welsh, to boast.] 

1. To brag; to display ones own worth, or actions, 
in great words. 

Let not him that putteth on hi§ harness, boast himself as he 
that putteth it oil! 1 A’ings a xx. 11. 

T lie spirit;- beneath, 

Whom I seduc’d, boasting I could subdue 

The Omnipotent. 9 Milton, P. L. 

2. To talk ostentatiously. 

For 1 know the fonv:irdne$» of your mind, for which I 
boast of you to them of Macedonia. 1 Cor . ix. 2. 

3. It is used commonly with of. 

M\ senieme is for open war, of wiles 
More inexpert 1 boast not. Milton, P. L. 

.p Sometimes with in. 

Tlsfn boast in mortal things, ami wondering tell 
Of Babel, and the works ot Memphian kings. Milton , P. It. 

Some surgeons I have met, earning hones about in their 
jfockcts, boasting m that which was their shame. ' lineman. 

#5. To exalt one’s self. 

Thus with your mouth you have boasted against me, mid 
multiplied \ our words against me. F.xvk. \\\y. ij. 

To Boast. ^ v. a. 

1. To brag of; to display with ostentatious language. 

For if I have boasted any tiling to him of y *>11, 1 am not 
ash timed. i Cor. vii. 14. 

Neither do the spirits damn'd 
Lose all their virtue, le>t bad men should boast 
Their specious deeds. Mdlon , P. L. 

If they vouchsafed to give God the praise of his goodness ; 
\ct they did it ouh, in order to boast the interest they hud in 
him. Attcrbunj. 

2 . Sometimes with off. 

O Ferdinand, 

Do not smile at me, that 1 boast her 01 


For thou shall find she will outstrip all praise, 


And make it halt behind her. 
3. To magnify ; to exalt. 


her off, 
rip all p 


Shahspearc, Tempest. 


They that trust in their Wealth, and boast themselves in the 
multitude of their riches. Psalm xlix. 6. 
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Conftunded be all them that serve graven images, th^t £o/z.rf 
themselves of idols. Psalm xcvii. 7. 

Boast/ - f- ?r. s. [Welsh W.s 7 , a boas/*] 

1. An expression of ostentation ; a prontl speech. 

Thou that muke.it thy boast of the law, th rough' breaking the 

law disliouourrst thou Bod? XRom. ii. 23. 

The world is more ant to find fault ftfSn^to c ommend ; the 
boast will nrobablv be censured, when the great action that 
occasioned it, is forgotten/ -v: Spectator, \p. 2 <; ^ 

2 . A cause of boasting; fin occasion of pride; the 
thing boasted. 

Not Ty ro, nor My erne, match her name, 

Nor great Alcmona, the proud" boqfts of fame. Pope, fhti/'s. 

Bo'astf.r. n. $. [from boast.] A brugger; 11 man 
.h that vaunts any thing oslenlatioudy. 

Complaints the more candid and judicious of the rhyniisK 
thcriiscfvcs arc wont to make of those boasters, that confident J\ 
pretend, that they have extracted the halt or sulphur of quit k- 
fiilver, when they have disguised it by additaments, wherewith 
it resembles the concretes. Hoyle. 

No more delays, vain boaster! but begin; 

I prophesy beforehand I shall win : 

rfl teach you how to brag another time. Dryden. 

He the proud boasters sent, with stern assault, 

Down to the realms of night. Philips . 

Bo'astful.^ arij. [from boast and/////.] Ostentatious; 
inclined to brag. 

Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neighs 
Piercing the night’s dull ear. » Shahs pear c, K. /fen. V. 

Hoastful, and rough, your first son is a ’squire ; 

The next a tradesman, meek, and much a liar. Pope, 

Boosting.# 71. s. [from boast*'] A11 expression of 
ostentation. 

But now ye rejoice in 4 our boasting y. All such boasting is 
evil. St. . 7 antes, iv. 16. 

Bo'asTingly. udr. [from boasting.] Ostentatiously. 

We look on it as a pitch of impiety. boasting/// to avow our 
■in> ; and it deserve* to he considered, whether this kind of 
confessing them, have not' some affinity with it. 

Decay of Piety. 

Bo' asti ve.# arij. [from boast.] Presumptuous ; 
assuming. v 

Should the sudsy Power, 

Vam-idorinus, empty his peWtirious urn 

O'er Uie rough rock, how must his fellow stream* 

Deride the tinklings of tlic boast ire rill ! 

Shnistotir, Economy, P. I. 

Bo'astit.ss.# arij. [from boast and bss.] Simple; 

w ithout ostentation ; not desirous to be lalkt^l of. 

But to the generous, still improving mind. 

That gives the hopeless heart to sing for joy. 

Diffusing kind beneficence around, 

J/oaslb si$ »•> now descends the silent dew. ^ 

To him the long review of order'd life, 

Is inward rapture, only to be felt. Thomson, Summer. 

BO$kT. n. a*, [bar, Saxon.] 

1. A vessel to pass the water in. It is usually dis- 
tinguished from other vessels, by being smaller and 
uncovered, and commonly moved by rowing. 

I do not think that any one nation, the Syrian cxr-^y Jo 


thorn the knowledge yf the ark came, did find 


th. 

the 


v device of either ship or boat, in which th* j^rVvTntme 
u-nisi-lvci. upon the seas. ' Ralegh, E^y*. 

An eflcnimate scoundrel iu ; * , , 

tYlio^e utmost daring is to cross t hjtawAV * t 1 Ul c ’ 

1.. imbue, I U„u, t„ ii-V.lit tlic r.rfr, Juv. 

ztjfrc? «■* 

Boa'tion. ». s. iix< i ') hvaU 

Umdsooml. i»" l " mc ' Lat -^ Uoiir ’ 


noise ; 


r 5 


In Messina insurrt/i . 
■ far a* Augusts 
in loud boat ions. 


as far Au-usta «ii ' t,, ' n > , ' 11- • «er<- heard from tlirn<w 

,Id Syracuse about an i.uuurcd Italian miles, 
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Bo'atmax. 7 n. s. [from boat and man.] lie that 
Bo'atsman. 3 manages a boat. k 

Huntsmen through the crystal water show. 

To womlVing passengers, the walls below. Dn/dcti. 

That booby Phaon only was unkind, 

An ill-bred boatman, rough as waves and wind. Prior . 

Bc/ATTSWAiN.-f- n. St. [Sax. batj-pun ; pronounced and 
sometimes written, corrupt ly^Wcso//. / as in the 
Transl. of Boccalini, 1626, p. 60.] A11 officer on 

board a ship, who has charge of all her rigging, 
ropes, cables, anchors, sails Hags, colours, pendants 
$)('. lie also lakes fare of the long-boat and its 
furniture, aiuLs Leers her either by himself or his 
mate. I lo c£Rn out the several gangs and com- 
panies to the execution of their walches, works, 
and spells; and he is also a kind of provost-marshal, 
seizes and punishes all offenders, that tire sentenced 
by the captain, or court-martial of the whole fleet. 

c Hams. 

Sometimes the meanest boatswain may help to preserve the 
ship from sinking. Howell, Pre-eminence of Parliament. 

To BOB.^ r. a. [pf uncertain etymology; Skinner 
deduces it from ibobo, foolish, Span.] 

1. To cut. fhmws. Whence bobtail. 

Aficr exclusion [of frogs] from the spawn, in it [the water' 
are all the joints articulated, aiul metamorphosed into another 
shape; from apodes to quadrupedes, from tailed to bobbed. 

Robinsons Endo.ru, (1658) p. ijo. 

2. To beat; to drub : to strike. 

If any e man hapned [while Nero played and sung] by long 
sitting to sleope, or by any other countenance to shew himself 
to be Weary , lie was sodeinly bobbed on the face by the scr vaunts 
of Nero, ior that purpose attending. 

Sir T. Elyut's ( iovernoiir , fob 19. b. 

I’ll not be bobb'd i’the nose with every bobtail. 

Rea urn. and Ft. i\ finis. Thibmas. 

Those bastard Britons, whom our fathers 
Have in their own land beaten, bobb'd, ami thump’d. 

Shah. spectre. 

3. To client ; to gain by fraud. 

I have bobbed bis brain more than he has beat my bones. 

Skakpeure. 

Live, Undergo ! 

lie rails me to n restitution large*, 

Of gold and jewels, that l bobb'd from him, , 

As gilts to Desdemona. Slfh/;i>pcare. 

Was ever man so paid for being curious, 

Ever so bobb'd for searching out adventures? 

livaunijjt UFI. ( \ bailees . 

Here we have been worrying onAVi'Tolhcr, who should liuve 
the booty, tih this cursed Joy i u j s bobbed m both on’t. 

-* I! Estrange. 

4. To touch gentry ^ especially at the elbow. 

To Bc^r ^ Vm [Gibson delines it to bow often, to 
Unit low; to bob, or bob down, being so used in the 
West of England. Thus, the quill tofts in fishing.] 

1. 'To play backward and forward ; to play loosely 
against any thing. 

'’Ami sometimes lurk l in a gossip’s bowl, 

In very likeness of a roasted crab ; 

And when she drinks, against her lips I bob , 

And on her wither’d dewlap pour the ale. Midsummer X. J)r. 

They comb, and then they order ev’ry hair ; 

A birthday jewel bobbing at their ear. Dry den. 

You may toll her, 

T’m rich in jewels, rings, and bobbing pearls, 

Pluck'd from Moors cars. Dry den. 

2. To bob, ior fisli, is a technical term in angling. 

These ure the baits they bob with. Beaum. and Ft. Captain. 
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1. Something that hangs so as to play loosely; 
generally an ornament at the ear ; a pendant; an 
ear-ring; and also the ball of a short pendulum. 

The gaudy gossip, when she’s sot agog, 

Tn jewels drest, and at. each ear a bob. Drgdni. 

2. The words repeated at the end of a stanza. 

To bed, to bed, mil be the hob of the song. V Estrange. 

3. A blow. 

I am sharp(y taunted, yea, sometime* with pinches nips, 
and bobs. Asch urn's Schoolmaster. 

4. A term in ringing, •meaning a peal of several 
courses or sets of changes. f 

5. A worm used for a bait in angling. 

A bob — in time will be a beetle J it is; a short white worm, 
like to and bigger than a gentle. Wallon s Complete Angler, i. 3. 

6. A bob wig. 

Adieu, ye bobs! ye bags, give place; • 

Full bottoms come instead. Shen&tone , Extent of Cookery. 

BOB.# w. y. [old Fr. hobc, plaisnnicric, badinage.] 
A sneering joke. t * 

Let her leave her hobs ; 

I have had too many of them ; and her quillets. 

Itcaum. and FI. Tamer tamed. 

Have you not sometimes observed what dry bobs, and surcas- 
tieal jeers, the most underling fellows wiUjiow and then bestow 
upon their betters, wlyn they have found them faullering in 
this kind: Was not master such a otic cruelty rut last flight ? 

Goodman s Mint. Ei\ Conference, P. i. 

Boba'nci:.# it. s. [Fr.] Boasting. Obsolete ; ’but 
the parent of a word common in Cuinberland to 
this day, viz. boberous , i. v. elated, bragging, in 
high spirits. 

For certainly, I say for no bobanre , , 

Yet wa* I never without puneancc 
Of marriage, ue of other tliingcs eke. 

Chaucer, Wife of Math's Pro I. 

n. s. [bob i net, l v r. from bombyx, Lut.] A 
small pin of wockI, with a notch, to wind the thread 
about when women weave lace. 

The peremptory analysis that you call it, I believe will be 
so hardy .1* onee more to unpin your spruce fastidious oratory, 
to rumple her laces, her frii/lcs, and nor bobbins , though she 
wince and fling never so peevishly, 

Milton, Animadv. Hem. Defence. 

The things you follow, and make songs on now, should be 
sent to knit, or sit down to bobbins, or bonelacc. Taller . 

Bobuinwork. 11. s. [from bobbin and tew/:.] Work 
woven with bobbins. 

Not netted nor woven with warp and woof, but after the 
manner of hobbinwork. Gnu's Musaum. 

Bo'bcherry. it. s . [from bob and cherry.] A play 
among children, in which the cherry is hung so ak 
to bob against the mouth. 

Hobchcrry teaches at once two noble virtues, patience and 
constancy ; the first, in adhering to the pursuit of one end ; 
the latter, in bearing a disappointment. Arhuth . and Pope. 

Bo'jstail. Hi % [ 4 ’rom bob ; in the sense of rut.] put 
tail ; short tail. 

Avaunt, you curs ! 

Be thy mouth or black or white, 

Or bobtail tike, or trundle tail, 

Tom will make him weep and wail. Shakespeare, K. Lear. 

Bo'btailed. adj. [from bobtail .] Having a tail cut, 
or short. 

There was a bobtailed cur cried in a gazette, and one that 
found hiro^brouglit him home to his master. Ik Estrange . 

Bomvi'o. n. s. [from bob and avg.] A short wig. * 

A young fellow riding towards us full gallop, with a bobieig 
and u black silken bag tied to it, stopt short at the coach to ask 
us how far the judges were behind. Spectator. 

Uo'casine.^ 71. s. [Rr. boccasin.] A kind of iim* 
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biidcftim, resembling taffeta, and much used for 
lining; also the stuff i called calliipnnco. Cotgrurc . 

Bo'ckei.et. ") s. A kind of long-winged hawk. 
Bo'ckeket. 3 ; Dirt . 

To BODE. v. a. [bobbin, Sax.] To portend; to be 
the omen of.^ it is used in a sense of either good 
or bad. £. ■ 

v This bodes some strange criiptimi to. our state. 

Shakspcnre, Hamlet. 

You have opposed their fake policy, with true anil great 
wisdom ; what they boded would be a mischief to us, you are 
providing, shall be one q£pul* principal strengths. Sprat, Serin. 

It happen'd once, a boning prodigy ! 

A swarm of bee* that cut the liquid sky, 

Upon the topmost branch in clouds alight. Dryden. 

If fiery red his glowing globe descends, jp* 

High winds and furious tempests he portends: 

But if his cheeks are swoln with livid blue, 

He bodes wet w eather by his watry hue. Dryden. 

To Bode. v. n. To be an omen ; to lbrcshcw. 

Sir, give me leave* to say, whatever now 
The omen prove, it boded well to you. Dryden. 

Bode.# v. s. [from the verb.] 

1. An omen. Not now in use. 

The jealous swan, against his death that singeth ; 

The owl eke, that of death the bode yhringeth, 

Chaucer, Assault, of Fowls, v. 4^ 

2. Delay or stop, [from To hide . Obsolete.] 

Witlioutin bode hi* herte she obeid. 

Chaucer, Ann cl. and Arc. v. 120, 

Bo'dement. 7 i. s. [from boat:.'] Portent; omen; 
prognostick. 

This foolish, dreaming, superstitious girl 
Makes all these bodements . * Shakspcnre, Tr. and Cress. 

Macbeth shall never vanquisht be, until 
Great Birnani wood to Dunsinane’s high liill 

Shall come against him 

That will never be : 

Sweet bodements , good. • Shnkspeare, Macbeth. 

To BODGE.-}"* v. n. [a word in Shnkspeare , which is 
perhaps corrupted from boggle. Dr. Johnson says. 
But our old hafticography consider:*, bodge and 
botch as synonimous. V. Iluloct in bodgc 9 who 
adds Lodger also as a botcher. If wc take bodge 
therefore, as botch is taken, in the sense of bungle, 
there will appear no corruption of the poet.] To 
boggle ; to stop ; to fail. 

With this we charg’d again ; but out ! alas. 

We dodg'd again ; as I have seen a swan, 

With bootless labour, swim against the tide. 

Shnkspeare , Hen. VT. 

BAdge. # n. s. A botch. 

Because it followcth in the same place, nor will it be a bodge 
in this, I cannot omit the consequence of this disheartening 
leveller. Whitbek, Planners of the English, p. 43 7. 

Bo'dice. n. s. [from bodies.] Stays; a waistcoat 
quilted w ith whalebone, worn by women. 

Her bodice half way she unlac’d, 

About his anus she Oil) cast 

The silken band, and held him fast. Prior. 

This coi.fi deration should keep ignorant nursca and bodied 
maker* from meddling. Locke. 

Bo'dieo.# adj. [from body.] Having a body. 

II<* is deformed, crooked, old, and sere, 
lll-fac’d, w orw-budied, shapeless every w here. 

Shnkspeare, Com. of Err. 

What ! take a young and tender bodu d lady, 

And expose her to those dangers, and those tumults ? 

A sickly lady too ? JJcaum. and El. Hide a Wfe. 

Thou that in frames eternity dost bind, 

And art a written and a budy'd mind. Lovelace, Luc. P. p. 6j. 

Bo'diless. adj. [from body.] Incorporeal ; having 
no body. 
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They bodiless and ini material are, 

And ran he only lodg’d within our minds. 

Thib is the very coinage of our brain, 

This bodiless (Tuition ecbt^y 

Js» very cunning in. Sfakspearr. 

i'hose are Imt shadows, 

Phantoms bodiless and vain. 

Empty visions of the brain. ^ * Sunfl. 

Bo'diljnjlss.# n. s. total bodily .] Corporal ity. 

Min dim. 

Bo'dily. adj. [from bod//.'] 

i. Corporeal: containing body. 

What resemblance could wood ^ stone hear to ;t spirit void 
of toll sensible qualities, and faddy dimensions? South. 

2- Relatin'' to the body, not the mind. 

Of buch as resorted to our Saviour Christ, be<ng present on 
earth, 'there came not uity unto him with better success, tor the 
benefit of their souls everlasting happiness, than tlyv whose 
1 bodily necessities gave oecasioiy of seeking relief. J looker. 

Virtue atones tor bodily delects ; beauty is mailing worth 
without a mind. 7 / Eshange. 

' As charms, of the faddy eye doth dispose it for a quicker 
sight ; so doth freedom from Inland passion, dispose us for the j 
juoM perfect ails of reason. Ttlhhou . • 

1 would not haw* c hildren mueli beaten for tluir fault*, be- 
caiibC 1 would not have them think bodily pain the greatest 
punishment. I ock*\ 

3. Real ; actual. 

Whatever bath bc'n thought on in this ^atc, 

That could be brought to In.udy act, ire Koine 
Had circumvention. Shal spear* . 

Bo'dily. itdv . Corporeally; united with niaitcr. 

It is his human nature, in width the godhead dv.cllb boady, 
that ib adianced to these honour;, and to this empii c. I! n/t>. 

Bo'ding.-.V n. ,y. [ from Mud<\’\ Omen; progi uptick. 1 
Cain and Laineeh — lm\ mg committed miirtlier, were pu- 
petuallv tormented with ominous boilings and fearful expecta- 
tions. Up. Want, Sena. dan. ,;o. 167^. 

Bo'drin.^ n. s. \J>oddik * n, or small body, Skint/i 7. j 
I. A da^er; the oldest acceptation of tin* word. 

If he would be slain of Siniekin 
With pavude, or with knif, or bodehtn. Chancer, lien 's 'Tale. 

When he himself might his quietus r*ake 
With a bare bodkin . Shah ipeare, Jlmnht. 

Out with your bodkin. 

Your pocket -dagger, your stilt t to ! 

Ueauiu. and FI. Cast, of the Count ty. 

I . Ail in*d rmnent with a small blade ami sharp point, 
used to bore holes. 

E tch of them had /u.#M //.* in their hands, wherewith conti- 
nually the) prickl'd him. * Saint y. 

j. An instrument to draw a thread or ribband through 

a loop. v 

Or plung’d in lakes of hitter washes lie. 

Or wedg’d whole ages in a bodkin's eye. • J'njir. 

4. All instrument to dress the hair. 

You took constant care 
The bodkin, comb, and essence to prepare : 

For this your locks in paper-durance bound. Pope. 

Cloth of >ilk and gold thread. See Baldachin’. 
Move correctly written IxiuMin. Not now in use. 
(doth of bodkin or tissue must he embroidered. 

* 77 . Jon son. Discovert* 1. 

BO'DY.-f* //. .v. [boh 13, Saxon; bod/iair , Gael, it 
miginally signified the height or stature ot a 
man. j 

J. The material substance of an .annual, opposed to 
th<* immaterial soul. 

All tin valiant men aro*c. and went all night, and took the 

M y oV s?aw\, 'ja'A \Ya\ b a\ 5, v AV\s 

t 1 

Taken.) thought for your life, what yc .dial! eat, <>r wh 
ye shall drink; nor yet ibr your tody, wh.it ye ‘hull put on. 

‘ ' ' Hi j k'llw, n 1 
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jit 

By cu-tom, practice, unj patience, till difficult ieH and hard- 
ship*, whether of body or fortune, ur<; made easy. 

L' Estrange. 

2. Mutter; opposed to spirit.’ 

3. A person : a human *bcing : whende somebody and 
noJxuhj. 

Nurd) , a wi-e body's part it were not, to put out his fire, 
because his foolish neighbour, from uhfyn he borrowed where- 
with to kindle it, might si), were it not Jbr inc, thou wouldst 
fre«/e. - J looker, iv\ J tj. 

A deflowered maid ! 

And by an eminent body, that ta. forc’d 

'fhe law against it ! Shakspeai e. 

’ l*is a passing shame, 

That I, unworthy 1 am. 

Should censure thus on lovely gentlemen. Shakspearc . 

No/ci/i/ scetli rue ; what need I to fear? the. Most High 
w ill not remember 111) sms. Eectus. xxui. 18. 

All 1 ivil.l v and reason obliged every body to submit. 

Clarendon . 

Good may be drawn out of evil, and a body's life may be 
saved, w’Miout having any obligation to hi* preserver. 

J.' Estrange. 

4. Reality; opposed to representation; a scriptural 
sense. 

A .shadow of things to come; hill the body is of Christ. 

a Coloss. ii. 17. 

5. A collective mas* ; a joint pr/yycr. 

There is in the knowledge both of (rod and man this cer- 
tainty, that life and death have divided between them the whole 
boftu of mankind. Ilocker, v. $ 49. 

Then- wire su man) diwifict ted per.ons of the nobility, tlmt 
there might a body start up for the king. Clarendon. 

When pignuts pretend to form themselves into a body , it ii 
turn* lor in, who are men of figure, to look about 11s. 

Addison, Guardian. 

(>. The main army; the battle; distinct from the 
wing'., van and rear. 

The van of the king’s army was led by the pmerai mid 
Wilmol: in the body was the king and the prince; and the 
rear consisted of one thousand foot, commanded under colon. 1 
Thelw ell. ( 'lurcnd.m. 

7. A corporation ; a number ol’ men united by some 
common lye. 

I shall now mention a particular, wherein your whole body 
will ho certain!) against me, and the laity, almost to a man, 
on m\ side. Swift. 

Nothing was more common than to hear that reverend 
body charged with what is inentisi&tent, despised Ibr their 
poverty, and hated for their riche.. Swift. 

[). The main part ; the bulk; as, the body, or hull, 
of si ship; the body of a couch; the body of a church ; 
the body , or trunk, of a man ; the body , or trunk, 
of a trcQ. 

* 'rhem e sent rich merchandizes by boat to Babylon, from 
whence, by the body of Euphrates, as far as it bended west- 
ward, and, afterward, bv a branch thereof. Jlafegh. 

This city has navigable rivers, that run up into the body of 
Italy ; limy might supply many countries with fish. Addison. 

9. A substance ; matter as distinguished from other 

waiter. * 

Even a metalline body , ami therefore much more vegetable 
or annual, may, by fire, be turned into water. lioyle. 

10. [In geometry.] Any solid figure. 

11. A pandect; a general collection: as, a body of 
the civil law; a body of divinity. 

12. Strength ; as, wine of a good body. 

13. A term among paijnlcrs, M the colour bears a 
body y 9 when, having been finely gnnSjici, it em- 

\ w\w\ ^ocb not separate 

from it. 

Body-clothes, iu s. [from body and doihc$.'] Cloth- 

for horn* that ;uv dieted# 
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I am informed, that several asses are kept in tody-clothes, 
and sweated every morning upon the heath. Addison . 

Bo'dy-guaiu). ' it: $, [from body and guard.} IVo- 
porly, the uudyr of troftps atlqiiding a king or great 
oilicor ; . the lile-guards, as we call tliein : figura- 
tively, security. 

Tt was a considerable length of time before it, [the Church 
of England] could fancy itself se cure against tin* Protestant 
separatists, without -that body-guard of pains and penalties 
with which it hftl been siren .touted to see itself, as well as 
every church in Europe, surrounded. Up. Porteus, SmtsS i. xii. 

To Bo'dy. v. ( t . [from the noun.] To produce in 
some form. 1 

As imagination bodies forth * 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shape. ■ ShaUpcare. 

BOO. 7t.5. soft, Irish, fjffgur, French. J A 

marisli; u monies; a ground too soil to bear the 
weight of the body. % 

Through file and through flame, through ford and whirl- 
pool, o’er bog and quagmire. * ' Shaksprare. 

A gulf profound ! sit that Scrhonism bog, 

Betwixt Damiata and mount Ci^ius old. AJdfon, I \ L. 

He walks upon bogs and whirlpools; where .oe\er he treads, 
he sinks. # South. 

Kean; from so great a wit, a land of hugs 
With ditches fenc’d, a heaven fat with togs. Dn/di n. 

Ue is drawn, by a sort of fonts fntuiis, into hogs and mire 
almost every dry of his lile. * IVafls. 

'To Boo.'H' r. <f. [from the noun.] To whelm as »in 
mud or mire. # 

T’wns time; In . invention had been hnga'd else. 

/*• -f nison, hrery Alan out if h<\ Humour. 

Bog-land. -t? ndj. [troni bog and land.] Liiimg in a 
boggv country. *' 

E:;c li bring his I *\e a hog-! and captive home. 

Dryden, Vrol. to the /*/ apheless. 

BoG-rmrn [from bog and trot. J One 

that lives in a boggy country ; said to have been 
formerly applied to Scottish or northern troopers 
or robbers probably the borderers; applied since 
to Irishmen. 


1 mu sure his inner, for all hi-, tine flights h hut a bog-trotter 
still. A ns iv. to Confrere's Annn. on Colt ter, (1^98.) 

BOXiU'ij or BOXKiLI'],^' ??. s. [(.’(‘It. bi {«■, a goblm ; 
Welsh bogfltij to affright ; bugid, fear. It is some- 
times written bugle or bo^nl, with' ho added to it; 
whence the corrupt vulgar word, a bugaboo. A bugb' 
or boggle b, to this day, a common word in the 
North of England fur a ghost. 1 A bugbear: a 
spectre; a goblin. • 

Td Bo'<u;le.|- v. n. [from bog?' I, Dutch, a spectre* 
a bugbear; a phantom, Dr. Johnson says But it 
docs not appear that the Dutch have the word 
bogil . It is from the Ccltick. See the substantive 
Boom*:.] 

1. To start ; to fffl back ; to tear to come forward. 1 


You bnggtr shrewdly ; c\m tear her starts you. Shaksprare. 
We start and bo.fgte at every unusual appearance, and cannot 
endure the sight of the bugbear. . (Uunville. 


Nature, that rude, and in her first essay, 

Stood boggling at the roughness* of the way; 

ITsM to the road, unknowing to return. 

Goes boldly on, anil loves the path when worn. Dry den. 

2. To hesitate; to be in doubt. 

‘ An»l nevfqr boggle to restore 

The members you deliver o’er, * 

Upon demand. Iladibra 

The well-shaped changeling is a man that has 11 rational 
soul, say yon.^JVIuke the enrol little longer, and more pointed, 
and the nose a little flatter lima ordinary, and then you begin 
to boggle. * Locke. 
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To 'plnyAhst nrul loose; to dissemble. * * 

When summoned to his last end, it was ho time for him to 
boTf/e with flic world. /t * tlowell. 

Bo'gw.i&r. n.s. [from boggle.} A doubter; tf timor- 

1 ous mail* , 

Yu^iave been a boggier ever. Shaft spr foe. 

Bo'ggllsii. V; a (If. [from boggle.'] .Doubtful ; wavering. 
What wUe man or woman doth i#ji* know, that nothing is 
more sly, touchy, and boggh.dt, nothin 1 ' more violent, rash, and 
various, than that opinion, piejudicc, pardon, and Miper.Uitioit, 
of the many, or common people? 

Mp.^'ayfor, Art if. I land son e new, p. 17a. 

Bo'ggy.J adj. [Trom bog.'} • Marshy; swampy. 

That fury staid. 

Quench’d in a boggy Syrtis, neither sea, 

Nor good dry laud. Aldlon, P. Ziri li. 9 s 9. 

Their country w is very narrow, low, and boggy, and, by great 
industry and ex pence*, defend'*! from the sea. Arbuthnot . 

Bo'onorsE. 71. s. [from bog and finnsc.} A house of 
office. 

* Boijf/a. n. s. fan Indian word.] A species of tea, 
of higher colour, and more astringent taste, than 
green tea. 

(ainiM* pewter, consisting ehieflv of lead, b part of the hales 
in wliif h btiheu tea was brought from China. Woodward. 

As some trail cup of China’s fairest mold. 

Tin tumults of t!ic boding tmhea braw>. 

And holds secure the eoftoc’s s.ibie w acs. Ticktil. 

Slu* went from op’ra, park, i»^s:mhly, play, » 

To morning walks, and pray’rs three hour*, a-day; 

To pail her time reading and bohra, 

To muse and spill her solitary tea. I'ope. 

'To BOl L. v. u. [bon ill. r, Fr . bfdlto, Lai.] 

1. To be agitated by heat ; to (luctu.ite with heat. 

He saw there hud the fiery whirlpools. Chapman. 

Suppose ihe earth removed, and placed nearer to the sun, in 
the orbit of Mercury, there the ydiolr ocean would bad w.th 
t xtfcimty of lie'll. dU nilcit. 

2. To be hot; to be fervent, or effervescent. 

That otmi'itli w.th which my hiding youth was fraught, 

Ween 1:1 the \alc of lifllusnr l loirjit. Dryden . 

W c!l I knew', 

What perils y outhful an lour would pursue. 

That fnub'nt hlood \u'ii!d c my thee too far. ^ Dtydi n. 

]. To iimav* with an agitation like that ol boiling 
w a ter. 

Then hcad'on r shoots heir.sith the dashing tide, 

'1’Ih* tri mhliuv, has the bad.ug waves t li\ ide. 

4. To o(‘ in hot lupmur, in older to be made tender 
by the heal. 

• l illi 1 of a *i nr * snake, 

fu the eauldron had and hake. Sho.Cjjf are. Haehtd. 

5. To cook In boiling. 

If you live in a r/cli family, roasting an.! hmlhei an* b» low t/i« 
dicnin ofvi.ur oilue, and winch it tiivonn s y on to ■i,nt , ra»if 
of. ‘ ' 

6 . To boil oxer. To run over the \es-el v\ 1 1 h livat. 

A few soft words ami a Ki-.s, mid the "O >d ui.u. melts; see 
how nature •*. irJ.s and huh no. j in him. ^ augret e. 

Thi.s hollow was a vast cauldron, bill'd "iili melted matter, 
whit'li, .is it hudt d t t\ r in any p.uT. r. 1 ^ down the salts nl tlui 
niouutaui. Aadisun on Italy. 

To Boil. v. a. To Inn!, I>v juiUinfi; into boiling 
water ; to sect It. 

To try whether seeds he ol 1 of new, the sense cannot in- 
form ; l.nt if you /;.*./ tlum iu water, live ulw stc.cV, w\W -yTCsut 
siKun r. Jjiieiw/. 

in e^its both i/uial ro;ef'*il, into which tlic water eetercth nut 
at all, there is scare* any ddli'reuee to be discerned. , liacov. 

Boil. //- >. fcJee Bill. £■■ 

Bo'ii.KU. ?/. s. [from boil.} 

1. The person that boils any thing. 
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That such alterations of terrestrial matter are Hot impwibte, 
seems evident from that notable practice of the boilers of Salt- 
petre. Boyle. 

2. The vessel in which any thing is boiled. 

This coffee-room is much frequented ; and there are gene- 
rally, several puts and boilers before the fire. Woodward. 

Bt/iLEuY. n. $. [from To boiL'] A place at tt$e salt- 
works where the salt i# boiled. 

BOISTEROUS.^ 'ft//;. [Dutch bijster , furious; 
Dr. Johnson says. It belongs etymologically per- 
haps to the Welsh Irjoijst, Imyslus , fierce, savage: 
and our word was formerly boutons. Wiclifie and 
Chaucer both use hoist mis for boisterous. The latter 
- has also the adverb boistously .] 

I* Violent; loud ; roaring; stormy- 
* Byh divine instinct, men’s minds mistrust 
*\ Ensuing danger; as by proof wc see 
• The waters swell before a boisterous storm. Shahspcarc. 

As when loud winds ft well grown oak would rend 
Up by the roots, this way and that they bend 
His reelin'; trunk, and with a hoist' rous sound 
Scatter his leaves, and strew them on the ground. Walter . 

2* Turbulent ; tumultuous; furious. 

: Spirit of peace, 

. Wherefore do you so ill translate yourself 
Out of the speech of peace, that bears such grace, 

Into the harsh and boisterous tongue of war ? Shaksjware . 

His sweetness won a more regard 
Unto his place, than all the hoist* rout moods 
That imjorant greatness practiseth. li. J orison. 

God; into the hands of their deliverer, 

Puts invincible might 

To quell the mighty of the earth, the oppressor. 

The brute and boisterous force of violent men. A hit on, S. A. 

Still must I beg thee ndt to name Kempronius : 

Lucia, I like not that loud boisterous man. Addison , Cato. 

3. Unwieldy; clumsily violent. 

His boisterous club, so buried in the ground. 

He could nut rearen up ngpin so light. 

But that the knight him at advantage found. Spenser, F. Q. 

4. It is used by Woodward of heat ; violent. 

When the sun hath gained a greater strength, the heat 
becomes too pow erful and boisterous lb. them. Nut m at Hist. 

Boisterously. adv. [from boisterous.'] Violently ; 
tumultuously. 

A sceptre snatch'd with an unruly hand. 

Must be as boisterously maintain’d, as gain'd. Shakspcarr. 

Those are all remains of the universal deluge, when the water 
of the ocean, being boisterously turned out upon the earth, 
bore along with it all moveable bodies. Woodward . 

, Another faculty of (he intellect comes boisterously in, and 
wakes f»e from so pleasing a dream. Swift . 

Bo / 18 T&roi:sN£SS.'| v n. s. [from boisterous.] 'ljie 
state of quality of being boisterous; tumultuous- 
11 css ; turbulence. 

The boistcrousncss of evil concupiscence. 

Afore, Conject. C abbot, p. 55 . 

The boisterousness of men elated by recent authority. 

Johnson , Life of Prior. 
Bo'lary. adj. [from bole.'] Partaking of the nature 
of bole, or clay. 

A weak and inanimate kind of loadstone, wjjh a few mag- 
netical lines, but chiefly consisting of a bolary and clammy sub- 
stance. Brown , Vulg. K re ours. 

BOUD.'j' adj. [bulb, Saxon ; bald, Germ, bnldur , 

Iceland, baldo, Ital. bauble and baude , old Fr. 
Hence Chaucer uses baude for bold. 44 Many a 
rihmidc is merit* and baude ” Rom. li. 5674. We 
may go to the S11. Gotli. baella , to be able ; and to 
the Lat. tali dus 9 strong; as roots, from which these 
words have sprung. Mr. Horne Touke’s remark, 
that bold is the past participle of to build, cannot 
" easily be admitted.] 
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1. Daring; brave; stout; courageous; magnanimous; 
fearless; intrepid. 

The wicked flee when no man pursneth ; but the righteous 
arc hold as a lion. Proverbs, xwui. 1. 

f have seen the councils of a noble country grow b. *!d or 
timorous, according to the tits ol’ his good or ill health that 
managed them. Temple. 

2. Executed with spirit, and without, mean caution. 

These, nervous, bold; those, languid and remise. Roscommon. 

The cathedral church is a very bold work, ^nd a master-piece 
of Gothick architecture. r Addison on Italy. 

3. Confident; not scrupulous; not timorous. 

We were bold in our God to speak untu you the gospel of 
Oo^I with much contention. 1 Thcssaleniuns, ii. 2. 

T can be bold to s;iy, \lial this age is adorned with some men 
of that judgement, that they could open new and undiscovered 
ways* to knowledge. Locke. 

4. ImpudeH ; rude. 

In tin prosperity he will be as thyself, and will he bfdd over 
thy servants. If thou be brought low, he will be against thee. 

JScclus. vi. 11. 

5. Licentious ; such as shew great liberty of fiction, or 
expression. 

The figures are bold even to temerity. Cowley . 

Which no bold tales of gods or monsters swell, 

But human pmsious, such as with us dwell. Walter . 

6. Standing out to the view; striking to the eye. 

Catachrcsei and hype rboles are to be used judiciously, and 

placed in poetry, as heightening* and shadows in painting, to 
make the figure bolder, and cause it to stand oft' to sight. 

Dry den. 

7. Open ; smooth ; even ; level : a sailors term. 

Her dominions have bold accessible coasts. flow 11. 

8. 'To male bold. To take freedom*: a phrase not 

grammatical, though common. To be bold is 
better ; as, 1 was bold to tell the house that scanda- 
lous livings make scandalous ministers. lludyad . 

1 ha\c made bold to send to your wife; 

M) suit is, that she will to Desdemona 

Procure me some access. Shut spear r 

A faking so bold 

My fears forgetting manners, to unseal 

Their grand commission. Shakspcarr. 

Anil were y* as good as George a Green, 

1 shall make bold to turn agen. JTudibras . 

f durst not make thus hold with Ovid, lest some future Mil- 
bourn should arise. Ihudrn. 

Some 1111*11 have the fortune to he esteemed wits, pnly for 
making bold to scoff at these things, which the greatest part of 
mankind reverence. Td lot sou. 

To Bold.# v. a. [from the adj.] To bolden; to 
make bold. Obsolete. 

Pallas holds the Greeks. A. Hall, Trans/, of fluid, iv. (1581.) 

To Bo'ldkn. r. ci [from bold.] To make bold; to 
give confidence. 

Quick in venters, and fair ready speakers, being baldened with 
their present abilities, to say more, and perchance better too 
at the sudden, for that present, than any other can do, use less 
help of diligence and study. Apchains Schoolmaster. 

• I am much too vent’rmU, 

In tempting of your patience ; but am bolden' d 

Under your promis’d pardon. Shakspcarr . 

Bo'ldface. 11.' s. [from bold and face.] Impudence; 

sauciness : a term of reproach and reprehension. 

How, now, boldface ! cries an old trot ; sirrah, we eat our 
own hens, I’d have you know; what you eat, you steal. 

V Estrange, 

Bo'ldface v. adj. [from bold mid face.] Impudent. 
f 1 have seen those silliest of creatures ; and, Seeing their rare 
works, I have seen enough to confute all the boldfaced atheists 
of this age. Bp* Bramhafl agahut Hobbes. 

Bo'i.dlv. adv. [from bold . ] 

1. In a bold manner; with courage; with spirit. 

*3 
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Thus we may boldly speak, being strengthened with the ex- 
ample of so reverend a prelate. Hooker , v. § 19. 

I speak to subjects, and a subject speaks* 

Stirr’d up by heaven, thus half lit/ for his king. Shahs pear e. 

2 . It may perhaps be sometimes used in a bad sense 
for impudently . 

Bo'ldnfjs. n. ,v, [from bold.'] 

1. Courage; bravery; intrepidity; spirit; fortitude; 
magnanimity ; daringnoss. 

Her horse she rid so, as might shew a fearful boldness, dar- 
ing to do that which she knt*\v not how to do. Sidney. 

2. Exemption from caution, lyul scrupulous nicety. 

The boldness of the figures is to be hidden sometimes the 
address of the poet, that they nmy work their effect upon the 
mind. * l)rydtn. 

3. Freedom ; liberty* 

Great is my boldness of speech toward yqji; great is my 
globing in )ou. 1 Corinthians , vii.4. 

4. Confident trust iti God. * 

Our fear c:\cludctli not that boldness which bccometh saints. 

, Hodtcer, v. V 47- 

We ha \c boldness and access with confidence by the faith 
of him. Ephesians, iii. 12. 

H axing therefore boldness to enter into the holiest by the 
blood of Jesus. Hebrews, x. 19. 

5. Assurance; freedom from bashful ness ; confident 

mien. • 

Womb -rful is the case of boldness in civil business; what 
first? Boldness. What second and third ? Hold ness. And \ it 
boldness is .1 child of ignorance, and bareness, far inferionr t<.» 
other parts. * Bacon. 

Sure if the guilt were theirs, they could not charge thee 
With '■ucli a gallant boldness: if ’twere thine, 

7 hoti couldst not hcar’t with such a silent scorn. Denham. 

His distance, though it does not instruct him to thbik wiser 
than other primes, yet it helps him to speak with more bold - 
nt w \\ hat lie think' . 7 V mjde. 

Bold m ss is the power to speak or do what we intend, be- 
fore others, without fear or disorder. Loche. 

0. Impudence. 

That moderation which uselh to suppress Lddness, and to 
make them 1 onquer th.it suffer. Hooter, Dcdic. 

BOLE.f *. 

1 . The body or trunk of a live. [bof des booms. Germ. 
This word is written and pronounced, in the north 
of England, boll and boilings is the name for pol- 
Ittrdfy trees whose tops and brunches are lopped oil’ 
See 7 a Bole.] 

All fell uponlhe high-lmir’d oaks, and down their curled brows 
l'Vil bustling to the earth; and up went all thcAc/c* and bough';. 

Chapman. Iliad. 

But when the smoother hole from knots is frec^ 

We make a deep incision in the tree. Dry dm . 

Vii ■w well this tree, the queen of all the grove ; 

How vast her hole , how wide her arms are spread; 

How high above the rest she shoots her head ! Dryden. 

2* A kind of earth. 

Bole Armemack is an astringent earth, winch takes its name 
from Armenia, the gantry from which we have it. Woodward. 

3. A measure of corn containing six bushels. [ Fat. 
holla.] 

Of good barley put eight boles, that is, about dx English 
quarters, in a stone trough. Mortimer. 

DC/ LIS. n. s. [Latin.] 

Hoi is is a great fiery ball, swiftly hurried through 
the air, and generally drawing a tail after it. Aria* 
totle calls it capra. There have often been im- 
mense balls of this kind. Mmchenbrotc(c. 

To BOLL.'j" v. n. [«Su. Goth, bvlna ; Dan. bulner : 
and <Mr own word was written formerly bolntjn , V. 
Prompt. Parv. “ bohnjn , tumeo.” Holned, puffed up, 
Wicliffe, Coloss. ii.ifl. Bollen , swelled, Coles’s Diet. 


BOL 

jft *fYl' Dan f $ulkn.] To rise into ^ roumfish form ; 
simply, to swell; as in the old and genuine copies of 
Shakspcare, where blown atkl swoht have bpefl pro- 
posed or substituted for loin, i. c. bollen . This Word, 
applied lo flax, means the globule whioh^c^ti^bs 
the seed. The round seed-vessels of flax fir<$$0liuto 
In* called in Lower Saxony bollen . 

Ami the flax and the barley was smitten : for the barley was 
in tiic ear, and the flax whs hulled. Exodus, ix. 31. 

litre one man’s hand IcanM on another’s head, . 

litre one, being throng’d, bears back, all bain and red. 

Shakspcare , Rape of Lncrece. 

Boll. it. 5. [from the verb.] A round stalk or stern; 
as, a boll of flax. * 

BO LSTEIl.t s . [Goth, bolster , a heap of hay* 

bed, n couch ; boljrpe, Sax. bolster , Dutch.]' 4 

1. Something laid on th^ bed to raise and support" 

the head ; commonly a bag' filled with down or 
leathers. * 

Perhaps some cold bank is her bolster now. 

Or ’gainst the rugged bark of some broad elm V 

Evans her unpiJlowM head. Milton, Com 

This arm shall he a bolster for thy head; ; 

i’ll fetch clean straw to make a soldier’s bed. s Gay \ 

2 . A pad, or quilt, to hinder am pressure, or fill up 
any vacuity. 

Up goes her hand, ayd off she slips 
The boistas that supply her hips. Swift. 

3. A pad, or compress, to be laid on a wound; 

The bandage i< the girt, which hath a bolster in the middle, 
and the ends tacked firmly together. Wiseman, 

4. [In horsemanship.] The bolsters of a saddle are 

those parts raised upon the Bows, to hold the rider’s 
thigh. Furrier's Diet . 

5. [In naval language.] Bohfrrs are small bags or 
pads, which preserve die stays of the ship as it 
rocks at sea, from being chafed by the motion of the 
masts. 

To Bolster, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To support the head with a bolster. 

2. To a fiord a bed to. 

Mortal c) cm do sec them bolster. 

More than their own. Shakspcare, Othello . 

3. To hold wounds together with a compress. 

The practice oi' botste/ the cheeks forward, does little ser- 
vice to the wound, and is very uneasy to the patimt. Sharp. 

4. To Support; to hold up; to maintain. This is 
now an expression somewhat coarse and obsolete. 

f We may be made wiser In the puMick p* rsiia 1 dons grafted 
in men’s minds, *0 they be used to further the truth, not to 
bolster errmir } looker, iii. \\ 4. 

la t the lawyer forbear to set hi. tongue to sale for the bo 1 - 
stering out ol unjust causes. Hake/vill. 

It mis the way of many to bolster up their cr.i/y, doling con- 
sciences with confidences. So: lit, 

BoTstereil# adj. [from bolsfer.) Swelled <*nt. 

Three pair of sta^s bolstered below the lift dunilder. 

/ ','//< r , JS\). 24 ^ , 

Bo'lsterer!# s. [from boLtc A supporter ; a 
maintainor. 

That which is c.umnonh reported ol great robberies, may 
filly sine to sathl’i the bohtcrer* <» 1 such lewdnev*. 

Up. Raueroji , Dnngtrnns Positions, iv. 12. 

Bo'lstkeino.# n.s. [from bolster.] A prop ; a sup- 
port. 

(’rooked and unequal bodies arc made to meet, without a 
miracle, by 'ome iron bodies, or some benign bolstering. 

Bp. Taylor, Arltf. Handsomeness, p. be. 

BOLT-t n. s. [Gr. from fix Mu; Goth, bolll s 
Welsh, bolll s Dutch, boult , boll.] 
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1. Aii nrmw; a dart shot from a cros'd^OW. : ‘ v -4 

Vet in m KM I where the holt of Cupid fell 
It <V*II (ij'oii a little yrehterfl^ilow cr ; 

Before, milk-white, now purple \vithlovc\-. wound, Sha&apearc. 
'Jilt* blunted holt ugahist the n\n:ph lie drr-t ; 

Ihtr, with the sharp, tr. fc nsli\\l ApolloY hreu-t. Dry den. 

2 . Lightning; a thunderbolt. 

SiugM with the fkuuc.s, and with the bolts trau.sfixM, 

With native eartii vourhlwod the monsters mix’d. Dry den 

3. Bolt upright that is upright as an arrow. 

Brush iron, native or from the mine, consist r h of longstrhr, 
about the thickness of a sniiili knitting needle, holt upn^bt, like 
the bristles ofa stiirhru-li. (Ik >r. 

Aii I Hood bolt upright upon one en 1, one of ihrludii*- ! »ur^t 

jjOut. * ,1'iJiro/:. 

3$, ^Tlu* bar of a door, so culled from bring straight 
■ >Mike an arrow ; we now say, shoot the hotly when we 
r speak of frtening ur opening a door. 

"Fi- not i . 1 thee, to oppose ?lie holt 
Against ui\ eoinimj m. S’m» yn on. 

5. All in n to fasten the legs of a prisoner. 'Ibis 
is .(j)iink corrupted from bought* or link, Dr.Juliu- 
spli says. | hit the (loth, boll! is a JeiUr. 

Awny with him to prison ; lay holts enough upon him. 

M Shot i jicai < . 

6, A sieve. See 7b Bolt; to sift. And Bolt!. it. 

:» Win re be the French petticoats. 

And and b ingrrs? — Here, i’ the trunk ; 

And the hut In of law 11. •* 11. Jnnsoii, J/< I, cm,*!. 

To Bolt.'}" r. a. [from the noun.] 
s. To .Juit nr fasten with a bolt. 

The bolted gut is Hew open at the blast ; 

The storm rush'd in, and Arcite stood airhast. Drydni. 

2 . 'To blurt out, or throw out precipitnntly. 

I bate when \ ire can hdl her arguments. 

And \irtue has no tongue to cheek her pride. million, few. 
3/ To fasten, as a holt, orpin; to pin ; to keep to- 
got her. 

That i could reach the axle where the pin- are, 

M hicli holt this frame, that I might pull them out. 11. Jottsrn. 

4 . To fetter; to shark le. 

It is treat ** 

To do that tliin;: that ends all other deeds, 

Which diacKles accidents, and balls up change. Shut sj wire. 

5. To sift ; or separate the parts of any thing with a 
sieve ; [ Uuta\ Fr. butter , old Fr. See Bor/ir.ii, 
and Blltll.] 

lie. now had /until ed all the flour. Spruit r, /’. i v >. 

. In tile holttn g and siltin': of fourteen years of power and fa- 
vour, all that came out could not he pure meal. IVot/on. 

( cannot half this matter to the hran. 

As Brndwardin and holy Austin can. Driven. 

6. To examine by sifting; to try out; to lav open. 

It w ould be well hutted out, w bethel* great refractions may 
Dot he made upon rejections, :is upon direct beam-;. Baron. 

The judge, or jury, or panics, or the council, or altm-mes, 
propounding <|iu'sti«>ns, beats and bolts out tin* truth much better 
than when the witness delivers only a formal series. Dale. 

Time and nature will bolt out (he truth of things, through all 
disguises. / • Ksh an ye, 

7. To purify; to purge. This is harsh. 

The Ruined snow • 

That’s bolted by the nortbern blast twice o’ it, Shnlsjnmr. 

To Bolt, f* v. n. To spring out willi speed and sud- 
denness ; to start out with the tjiiiekness of an ar- 
row. 

•Mercy— a virgin fair and lovely ; her garments green and 
orient ; a crown of gold upon her head; the tears of compas- 
»ion bolt 1 ,i<r ;u In r eyes; pity and ruth sitting in her face. 

* . Dr. J. While's Sermon, (1615,) p. 72. 

'* 1 bis Vitek seems but n dreaming dolt, 

Still walking like a ragged colt, 

Afld.oft out of a bush doth bolt, 

Of purpose to deceive ul Drayton , Nymphidin. 
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They erected a fort, and from tlioncc they boiled like beasts 
of the fore -,t, sometimes into the forest, sometimes into the 
wood- -md fastnesses, and sometimes hack to their den. Ilacon . 

As the house was all in a flame, out both a mouse from the 
ruin-, to save herself. U Kstranye. 

I have reflected on those men who, from time to time, have 
shot ihe.n-ehes into the world. I have seen many succession* 
of them ; some boiling out upon the stage with vast applause, 
and other* hissed off. Dry den. 

The birds to foreign scats repaired, 

And beasts that bolted out and saw the forest* 'barM. Dry den . 

lioLT-!toi*K. ?i. 5. [from /w//;and ropcJ] 'Hie rope 011 
which the sail of a slyp is sewed and fastened. 

St a Diet . 

Bt/i/i MR.'j'' 5. [oM Vw hiding a sieve.] 

1. A sjeve ti> separate meal from bran or liiu-ks; or to 
separate liner from coarser parts. 

llow !:it, filth v dowlas: 1 have given them nway to bakers 
wi\es, and they have made 9nflgrx of them. Shaksycare. 

Wall a good si mug chopping-knife mime the two capon t, 
bones ;n: i ail, a^ small as ordinary mineed meat ; put them into 
a large neat bolter. *' Bacon , Natural History. 

W hen superciliously he sifts 

Through coaiM’st bolter others gifts. lhtd*btas f i. iir. 

2. A kind of net. 

These linked, ami divers others of tlm fmv-' ited, are taken 
with thread and some of them with the bolter , which is a 
spiller of a hign« r si/ c. ( \u ( w. 

7b Bo'lvkk.-X' a. [probably from the verb lull, to 
■ well ; tlie j>en«oof Ltd/cr implying conerefion or ac- 
cumulation. In the midland part of England, n% 
in Leicestershire and Warwickshire, ballet cd is ap- 
plied to any thing doited , or to a bump raided : as, 
when cream is coagulated ; or when a boy has a 
broken head, and his hair matted together with 
blood : or when a horse has been hard-ridden in 
dirty roads, and the wound of the spur is covered 
with mire and blood.] To besmear. 

Ay, now I see, ’tis true; 

For the hUnuX-hol/n'd ltamjiio Millies upon me, 

And points at them for fib. Sb.dxpearr, .1 faebeth. 

Bo'lthku). //. y. A lung strnit-neckul glass vessel, 
for chvmical distillations, called also a malrass^ or 
receiver. 

7’liis spirit ahounds in salt, which ma\ he ‘Tparated, by put- 
ting the liijnour into a holt head, with a long narrow neck* 'jley/r. 

Bolting-iiol si:, u. s. [from bolt and 7/o?/.s.'.] The 
plaee where meal is silted. 

Tlie jude is returned as white, and as powdered, as if she had 
been at work in a bn/tni^-house. Dennis's LuUrt* 

Bo'lting-iu Tilt.* h.s. [from halt and hutch'] The 
bin or tub for the boiled meal. 

That bolt hi^-di u felt of beastliness, 1 hat swohi pri ret 1 of dropsies 
Slink* pea re, l\, //, n. IV. P. I, 
This passing hue sophistical hnnlti.i»- l iideh. 

Milton , Ave.na'h. IS „i. Defence. 

Bi^i/rr\G-Trn.* n.s. [from bolt ;dsil tub.] A tub to 
sift meal in. 

The larders leave been senrcbM, 

The bake-houses, and bofttngdtih, the ovens. 

1 B. Jnr.smi, Afagn. Indy. 

Bo'ltktiut. 7 s * A mast running out at the head 

Bo'wsprit. 3 of a ship, not standing upright, but 
aslope. The hut-end of it is generally set against 
the foot of the foremast; that they are a stay tgi 
, one another. The length without board i« sufficient 
to let its sails hang clear of all incumbrances. If 
the bolt spr it fail in bad weather, the foremast cotinot 
hold long after. Bowsprit is perhaps the right spel- 
ling. Sea Dictionary . 
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, , , . / Sometime* rddfc&to, *««. ' ' ‘ 4 

And bum ip many places ; on the topmast, - * 

The iShtboltsprit, would J flame dia^Cth^ 1 SfiWspe&ey 
Bo'fcus Sn.s. [Gr. j3«*(g^.] A form of medicine, in^ 
which the ingredients are i^SHc up int$ a soft mass, 
larggr^rfi&n pills, to be swallowed at once. 

Kecpjtf&fr bodies soluble the while by clysters, lenitive bo- 
luses of cassia and manna, with syAip&f violets. IVisetnan. 
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■ STo Bomua'bjd^ v, al [from the noun.] To attack 
-.with bombs? ^ 

A medal is struck on the EngJ^ih faififigin their attetnpts on 
Dunkirk, when they endeavoured to blow up a forty OJptf bom- 
bard the town. Addison. 

Bomba rdi'er. n. s. [from bombard.] 

whdse enipkfyment it is to shoot bombs. a?'’ 

The bombardier tosses his bail sometimes into tlie midst of a 
city, with a design to fill all around him with terrour aijd 
combustion. Tatlc¥^; r 

Bomb a'rdm ent. n. s f ^ ( [from bombard.] An attack 
made upon ally city, .by throwing bombs into it. 

Genoa is not yet secure, jfrom a bombardment, thott^iitis not ' 
Bo exposed as formerly. Addison. 

BoMBASi'N.-j* 7i. s. jjbombasin, Fr. from bombycinty % 
silken, Lat.] * A slight silken stuff, for maurifi)pi v > 
Formerly used for cotton also, os the French stin^ 
use tfiu word,. Sec Bo?|bast. 

The materials [of Persian paper] arc not rags or skins, but 
bombasiuc or cotton-wool, coarse, and inquiring inucJi lpil to 
perfect. Sir T. Herbert's Travel W. 198. 

The pawnbroker tells me, that he has several suitsCoF mill r 
brocade, from ladies of quality, lately pawned with hip^Jg'lfjjP 
able them [during the present mourning] to buy crajwf^fcnd 
bombazines. The SludefiL n? id. 

BOMBAST.^ w. 5 . * 4; *7 

1. A stuff of soft loose texture used formerly to swdl 
the garment, ant[ thence used to signiiy^bu^k jjflp..- 
shew without solidity. Written also corruptly bumf : 
bast. See Bum bast. [Ital. bombagia , 

from the Gr. £«>/&*£.] 

Here comes lean Jack, here conics barc-borie. ^ 

How now, my sweet creature of bombast ? & , 

Shakspcare, K. Hen. 

Cotton is no less observable. The ti re is slender but strait, 
a yard high and like a briar. — At the top it divides itself , into ^ 
several branches, each of w hich is charged with inarfy balls that, 
contain the bumbast : the shape thereof is round ana equal to a 
W'al nut. Sir T. Herbert's Travels , p. 3 66. 

A bumbast or bolstered garment. **■ v 

Bp. Taulor, Artif. Handsomeness , p.44. 

2 . Fustian; big weals, without meaning. ^ 

Not pedants motley tongue, soldiers bombast , 

Mountebanks drug-tongue, nor the terms of law', M 7 

Arc strong enough preparatives to draw *: 

Me to lieur this. Donne , Poems , p. 130* 

Arc all the flights of hcrnick poetry to be concluded bombast 
unnatural, and mere madness, because they arc not affected, 
with their excellencies? Dry den. 

B o'M bast. adj. [from tlie substantive.] High soiffrtfl- 
ing; of big sound without meaning. 

He, as loving his own pride and purpose, " vl 

£vadcs them with a Mnifoud circumstance^ 

Horriblw stuff'd with epithets of war. Shakspcare. 

To Bomba'st.# i>. a. [from tlie noun.] To inflate : 
to puff up. 

Then strives he to bombast his feeble lines 
With far- fetch’d phrase. Bp. Ha//, Satires, i. 4. 

For Lcontimis Gorgias, that bombasted sop luster, the great- 
ness of his learning was rather in the people’s false opinion and 
ascription, than in his own true possession. V, 

• Both vrhy's AfheomaslLr, p. 190,, 

Albeit they, no doubt, thought the entertainment was noble, ’ 
we thought never any strangers were bombasted with suqIi a* 
triumph. Sir T. Herbert's Travels, 'p. ii.j, 

Bombas'tick.# adj. [from bombast.] The more 
modern adjective instead of bombast : of great 4 ' 
somul with little meaning ; ranting. Kersey in his n * 
Diet. 1702, has u a boinuastick style.” ^ 

Bombast ivk phrases, solecisms, absurdities, and a thm&^od 
monsters of a scholastick brood, were set on foot, * Shaftesbury. 

Bomba'stky.* n. s. [from bombast.] Swelling wordi 
without much meaning ; fusti<U)« 


By poets wc arc 4 }ycll assur’d. 

That love, alas*! can ne’er be cur’d ; 

A complicated heap of ills, ^ 

Despising boluses and pills. I Swift. 

BOMB. y n. s. [Teut. bommf, a drum ; Dut$b, bom- 
men, to sound ; Gr. po f u( 3 ttv 9 Lat. bombas.] # 

1. A loud noise. * 

An upper chamber [icing thought weak, was supported by a 
pillar of iron, of the mgness of one’s arm in the midst; which, 
if you h$d struck, would make a little flat noisft in the room, 
blit a great bomb in the chamber beneath. Bacon. 

2 . A hollow iron ball, or Shell, filled with gunpowder, 
and furnished with a vent lor a fusee, or wooden 

*’■ tube, filled with combustible fiiattor ; to bt? thrown 
Out from a mortar, which had its name from the 
noise it makes. The fusee, being set on fire, burns 
slowly till it reach the gunpowder, which goes off 
at once, bursting t^c shell to pieces with incredible 
violence; whence the use of bombs in besieging 
' towns. The largest arc about eighteen inches in 
diameter. By whom they were invented is mot 
k^jiown, anc^ the lime is uncertain, some fixing it to 
1 5#8, and others to 1495. Chambers. 

■ v The loud cannon missive iron pours, 

And in the slaughtering bomb Gradivus roars. % Rowe. 

3. The stroke upon a bell, often called tlie home of the 
bell. 

- 7 b Bomb.* v. n. [Dutch, bommen.] To sound; to 
elfiit a noise. 

But tympanites, (which we call the drum,) 

A wind, bombs in her belly; must be unbraced. 

B. JonsQn y Magnetick Lady . 
What over-charged piece of melancholy 
Is this, breaks in between my wishes thus, 

With bombing sighs? B. Jon son. Masques. 

To Bomb. v. a. [ from the noun.] To fall upon witli 
bombs ; to bombard. 

(Making thus trembles at Namur, • 
vvhilst Yilleroy, whojee’er afraid is. 

To Bruxelles marches <& secure. 

To bomb the monks, and scare the ladies. Prior. 

Bomb-chest.* n. s. [from bomb and chest.] A kind of 
* chest^lled usually with bombs, and sometimes only 
> •' with gunpowder, placed under ground, to tear and 
V^Jjlow ^ U P air, with those who stand on it. 

f* Chambers. 

Imb-ketch. 7 n. s. A kh |3 of ship, strongly built, 
Bomb-vessf.l. y to bear the shock of a mortar, when 
r . botubs are to 1# fired into 11 town. • 

Nor could an ordinary fleet, with boM-vcssels, hope to suc- 
ceed against a place that has in its arsenal gallics and men of 
war. Addison on Italy. 

Bo'mhard.^ n. s. \bombaf$a 9 Lat.] 

L A great gun ; a cannon. Now obsolete 

They planted in divers places twe! 5 lf :,; great bombards , where- 
with they threw huge stones into the air, which, $U£ng do«^ 
into the city, might break down the houses. Knot left. 

bar^J,*or large v$scl for holding liquour. Ob- 
c solcte. 

“ iJThdp%a!n parcel of dropsies, that huge bombard of sack. 

' * r . Shakspcare , K. Hen . IV. P. L 

" The po^c^ttlc yonder are passing away the tj^e with w 
cheat, iM^and a %pmbardpf broken beer. B. Jonsoti, Masques. 
v °u,f. • % 

. i* it. j. . 
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Bowbastty and buffoonery, by nature lofty an<T light, soar 
highest of ail. v- Suffi, Introd. Tate ofckjfob. 

LioMHiLA'TioN.-f- n. s.^[bombilo 9 Lat. To hum lnte 
a bee. And in tliis stfhsc boiyjbilation was also used. 
See Coles’s Diet. 1677.] Sound; noise ; report. 

Ifcltjw to abate tho vigour, or silence the bomhilation of guns, 
a Way is said to be by borax and butter, mist in a due propor- 
tion, which will almost take off the report, and also the force of 
the charge. Brown , , Vul 'gar Err ours. 

BoMHY / ciNous.-f- adj. [bombycinus, Lat.] Silken; made 
of silk. Coles. 

Bo / MBYX. a ft n. s. [Gr. The name by which 

the Mj^worm is known. . 

BDNaFI DE. # [Lat.] An expression still com- 
$mon ; and given in our old lexicography, two cen- 
V Juries since ; “ rcajly, truly, without deceit or fraud.” 
'*?. Bullokar. 

BON /l ROB A. -Ip n. s. [ltd. buona roba, a fine gown.] 
Asliewy wanton. The common phrase for such, in 
Shaispeare’s time. See Florio’s Ital. Diet. 

„ We knew where the bona robas were. 

Shakspearc, K. Hen . IV. P, II. 

' Here comes the lady : 

A bouncing bona roba / B. Jonson , New Inn. 

Bqna'ir.# adj. [Fr. bomiaire . This is also an old 
English word, which our ancient lexicography has 
' V^ot/oriiftted. Bullokar cites it, and refers to debo- 
, Complaisant; yielding; obedient. Obso- 

r I, N. take thee N; toMny wedded housl>ande, to have and to 
ftttfdc, fro this day forwarde, for better, for wore, for richer, for 
poorer, in sikenesse and hole, to be bonere and buxum, 6 cv. 

Salisbury Manual , (T490,) fol. xxxviii. b. 

BQNA'SUS. n. s. [Lat.] A kind of buffalo, or wild 
•bull. 

Bo'nciiiEf.# n. s. [Fr. bon chef. This is a very un- 
common word, but proper, as opposed to mischief : 
the latter being refcrrible to the Lat. male cadere , 
the former to bene cadtnc.] Good consequence. 

• If 1 consent to do after your will fo* bonchitfo r mischief that 
may befall unto me in this life, I were worth}- to be cursed. 

a Thorpe's Exam, in Fox. 1407 . 

ffONCIIRl? riEN.f n. s. [French.] A species of 
,7 I pear, ro called, probably, from the name of a 
* gardener. 

Here you have your bon Christian pear and bergamot in pcrfcc- 

Rowell's Lett ^ i. ii. 8. 
n. s. [bonb, Sax. bound ; it is written in- 
ibrently, in many of its senses, bond , or band. 
!c Band.] 

Cords, or chains, with whiffy any one is bound. 

There left me, and my man, both hound together ; 

Tin, gnawing with iny teeth my bonds asunder, 

I gain’d my Freedom. - Shakspearc. 

*>. Ligament that holds any thing together. 

Let any one send his contemplation to the extremities of the 
universe, and see what conceivable hoops, what bond he can 
imagine to hold this mass of matter in so clobe a pressure to- 
gether. « Locke. 

Union ; connexion : a workmans term. 

^Observe, in working up the walls, that no side of the house, 
nor any part of the walls, be brought up three feet above the 
other, before the next adjoining wall be wrought up to it, so 
; that they may be all joined together, and make a good bond. 

Mortimer's Husbandry . 

“b [In the plural.] Chains; imprisonment; captivity. 

Whom I perceived to have nothing laid to his charge worthy 
■JMjfeath, or of bonds. Acts , xxiii. 29. 

(^Cement of union ; cause of union ; link of connexion. 
4 ^ Wedding is great Juno’s crown ; 

3 R blessed bond pf board and bed ! Shakspearc . 
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Love cools, bro^t%4tyvtdc, and the bond is cracked ’twixt 
} son and father. # # ^ Shakspecure^ Kmg Lear., 

<?. • A writln^fyf obligation to pay a suiff,* or jperfonn a 
contract. 

Go with me to a notarfjjfceal me there « 

‘ Your single bond. . Shakspearc. 

What if I ne’er consent to make you mine ; 7 \' 

My father’s promise ties me not to time; 

And bonds without a date, they say, are void. Dryden . 

7. Obligation ; 4 aw by which any man is obliged. 

Unhappy that I am ! I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth : I lov£ your majesty * 

According to my bond, no more nor less. Shakspearc. 

Take which you please/it dissolves the bonds of government 
and obedience. Locke. 

Bond. adj. [from biiA, perhaps for bound ; from je- 
bon ten, Sax.] Captive; in a servile state. 

Whether ;,vc be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or 
free. u 1 Cor . xii. 13. 

Bo'ndaoe. n.s. [from Iwiidi] 

1. Captivity; imprisonment; state of restraint. 

You only have overthrown me, and in my bondage consists 
my glory. Sidney. 

Say, gentle princess, would you not suppose 
Your bondage nappy, to be maae a queen 
— To be a queen in bondage , is more vile * f 

Thun is a slave in base servility. Shakspearc. 

Our cage 

Wc make a choir, as doth the prison’d bird, , . 

And sing our bondage freely. Shakspearc , CymbeUnc. 

The king, when he design’d you for my guard, 

Resolv’d lie would not make my bondage hard. Dryden . 

2. Obligation ; tye of duty. W * 

If she has a struggle for honour, she is in a bondage £0, love ; 
which gives the story its turn that way. .. \ 'Pope. 

He must resolve by no means to he enslaved, ap«l brought 
under the bondage of observing oaths, which ought to vanish 
when they stand in competition with eating and drinking, or 
taking money. South. 

Bo'ndmaid. n. s. [from bond, cuptivc, and maid.'] A 
woman slave. 

Good sister, wrong me not, nor wrong yourself. 

To make a bondmaid and a slave of me. Shakspearc. 

Bo'ndman. n. s. [from bond and mart.] A man slave. 

Amongst the Romans, in making of a bondman free, was it 
not wondered wherefore so great ado should be made ? the 
master to present his slave in some court, to take him by the 
hand, and not only to say, in the hearing of the publick 
magistrate, I will that this man become free; but, iift^tbose 
solemn words uttered, to strike him on the cheek, to turn him 
round, the hair of his head to be 'shaved off, the magistrate to 
touch him thrice with a rod ; in the end, a cap and a white 
garment given him. Hooker. 

O freedom, 1 first delight of human kind; ^ 

Not that w-hich bondmen from their masters find. ** l)rydcn. 

Bo'ndservant. it. s. [from bond and servant.] A 
slave ; a servant without the liberty" of quitting Ids 
master. * ; 

And if thy brother, that dSclleth by thee, be waxen pdftr, 
and be &>old unto thee, thou shalt not compel him to serve as a 
bondservant. * Leviticus, xxv. 39. 

Bo'ndsekvice. 72 . 9 . [from bond and service .] * The 
condition of a bondservant ; slavery. 

Upon tho$e did Solomon levy a tribute of bondservice. 

* 2 Kings, ix. 21. 

Bounds lave. n. $. bond and slave.] A man in 

slavery ; one of servile condition who cannot change A 
^his master. 

Love enjoined such diligence^ that no opprentjee, no^nv- 
bondslave, could ever be, by fear, more ready at aH commands - 
than that young princess was. Sidney.' 

All her ornaments are taken away; of a freewaflfctn jfteis 
become a bondslave. iMmrjLii. 

Comu^nlv the bondslave is fed by his lord, ty^Jfcere lord 
was fed fey hts bondslave. » 7 % i; J± Davies. 
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Bo'ndsman. n.'s. [from bond mA yum."] ■ 

1. A slaves** ‘ 

Carnal' greedy people, 'without sifth a preedit, wofild Hgy. 
nd mercy upon tlicir poor bondsmen and beasts?. Dernlm. 

2 . A person bound, or givin^teecurity for another* 

Bo'ndswoman. n. s. [frp.m bond and wo? nan.'] A 
wo mall slave. 

My lords, the senators 

Arc sold for skives, and their wives for bondswomen . 

B. Jonson , Catiline . 

BoVdwoman.# n, s. ' [from bond and 'woman.'] She 
who is a slave. * s 

We are not children of the bondwoman , but of the frec : 

• Gal iv.31. 

The fugitive bond-woman , with her son 
Outcast Nebaioth. *« Milton , P. R . ii. 308. 

BONK.'f' v. s. [ban, Saxon.] ft 

1. The solid parts of th^body of an animal made up 
of hard fibres, tied one to another by small trans- 
verse fibres, as those of the # musclcs. iu a foetus 
they are porous, soft, and easily discerned. As 
their pores fill with' 1 a substance of their own na- 
ture*, so they increase, harden, and grow close to 

. one another. They are all spongy, And full of little 
cells, or arc of a* considerable firm thickness, with 
a large cavity, except the teeth; and where they arc 
articulated, they arc covered with a thin and strong 
membrane, called the periosteum. Each bone is 
much bigger at its extremity than in the middle, 
that the articulations might be firm and the bones 
rfol easily,, put out of joint. But, because the 
middle of the bone should be strong, to sustain its 
allotted weight, and resist accidents, the fibres arc 
there more closely compacted together, supporting 
6 ne another; and the bone is made hollow', and 
consequently not so easily broken, as it must have 
been had it been solid and smaller. Quincy. 

Thy bones arc marrowlcss, thy blood is cold. Macbeth . 

There was lately a young gentleman bit to the bone. To tier. 

7. A fragment of meat ; a bone with as much flesh as 
adheres to it. 
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Like JEsop’s hounds, contending for the bone , 
pleaded j 


Jjn/drn. 
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right, and would be lord alone. 
w upon the bones . To attack: 

Puss had a month’s mind to be upon the bones of him, hut was 
not williug to pick a quarrel. V Estrange. 

To make no hones . To make no scruple ; a meta- 
phor taken from a dog, who readily swallows meat 
,, that nas no bones. # 

Knowing (according to the old rule of Thales) that he who 
•, hath not stuck at one villanie, will easily swallow another; 

- perjury will easily downe with 1 him that hath made no bones 
' t pf murther. ' . ' Bp. Hall, Cases of Co?isr. 

5. Bones . A sort of bobbins , made of trotter bones, 

for weaving bonelace. # 

And the free maids that weave their^hreads with botics. 

Shakjpeare, Tw. Night. 

6. Bones. Dice. 

But then my study was to$fcog the dice, * ’ ‘ 1 
And dext’rously to throw the lucky sige : 

To shun antes ace that swept my sttiras away; 

* And watch the box, for fear they should convey 

False bones , and put upon me in the play. . Dri 0 n. 

Bone, a a . [from the noun.] To take out die 
* \ bones from the flesh ; as, the cooks boned the veal. * 
n. s . [from bone and ache.] Pain h\ 

the hones. 

Row thfMrotten diseases of the south, the guts««piqg, rdjp- 
tures/tmrrhsi^- incurablcfamc-acAe, and the meliett tee^imple 

* * f 
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, of the ^tter, take and take agjiin such preposterous disco- 
veries !%'* Shafojicprc, Tr. and Cremda. 

& A tbrd that Uji lepqjr, V 

A knight that has the bone-ark, a squire 

That has both these, you make ’em smooth and sounds 

B. Jonson , Alchemist . 

Here’s cure for bone-ache , fever lurdens, ’ 

Unlawful or untimely burdens. Sir T. Ovcrbit ryeookg^ 

Bo'ned M adj. [from bone.] Boney ; large ; strongs 

Marcus, we arc hut shrubs, no cedars we ; 

No bi g-bon'd men, fram’d of the Cyclops’ size. 

Titus Andron • iv. 3 

Big-Aon’d and large of limbs, with sinews strong, 
Broad-shoulder *d, and hit arms were round and long., . ^ 

Dry dm, Pa&j&yl Arcite'. * 

Bo'nelace.'^ n. s. [from bone and lace ; the hobbms 
w'ith which lace is woven being; frequently made^bf , 
bones.] Flaxen lace, such as women wear on ineirf 
linen. f 


She cuts cainbrick at a thread, weaves bonelace , and quifts J 
hulls. Beaum . and FI. Sconjful Lady. 

The things you follow, and make songs on now, gh$uld be 
sent to knit, or sit down to bobbins or bonelace. *’*’ Taller. 

We destroy the symmetry of the human figure, and foolishly 
contrive to call off the eye from great and real beauties,' to > 
childish gewgaw ribbands and bonelace . SpegtjUvr. 

Bo'neless. adj. [from bone.] Wanting bones. , , l * 

I would, while it was smiling in my face, v,,> ^ 

Have oluckt my nipple from hts boneless gums. 

And dasht the brains out. Shakspfare. ■ 

To Bo'neset. v. 71. [from bone and sc£.] To restore a 
bone out of joint to its place ; or join a bone broken 
to the other part. ,» 

A fractured leg set in the country by one pretending to bone- 
setting. Wiseman's Surgery. 

Bo'nesetter. n.s. [from boneset.] A chii'urgcon 5 
one who particularly professes the art of restoring 
broken or luxated bones. * 

At present my desire is to have a good boncsettcr . Denham. 
Bonf/tta.* 77 . s. A sea fish. 

Sharks, dolphins, bo nett as, albicores, and other sea-tyrant*. .. 

Sir T. Herbert , Trav. p. 39. 
Bo'nfihe.^ n. s. [Sometimes written boonefitc* in- 
correctly; frequently bone fire, with reasojp; and • 
the etymology has been assigned by Ly^to boon and 
fire, i. c. a fire made of materials obtained by beg- 
ging; and to the Fr. bon , good, and Jire, by >: 
iSkinnor and Dr. Johnson. But our old literature will 
confirm, I think, the orthography of bone-fire y and 
shtAv that its primitive meaning is a fire m< 0 c of 
hones. Sax. bael-pyp, the fire wliich consume^ the 
s dead, made by a change of letters of the same 6rgan 
baen-jryji, whence out bone-fire. Hiekcs. Bone- 
fyre : it was sometimes used as a ceremony to but n 
dead men’s bones ; in manner of an exequie now . 
it is otherwise.” Huloet. " In worship of 
St.John, the people waked at home, and made $ 
three manner of fires : One was of clean bones, and 
no wood ; and that is called 11 bone fire* Another 
is clean #wood, and no bonesj aud jiiat is culled a Av 
wood-fire, for people to sit and wake thereby. Thds 
third is made of w'ood and bones, and is galled- 
St. John’s fire.” Qyatuor Sermones, 1499, fol. 
r llie primitive use of the word gradually sunk into 
present meaning, a great fire, or blaze.] A firemade 
for some publick cause of triumph or exultation. 

This city would make 'a marvellous bone-fire; A 

’Tis old dry timber, and such wood has no fellow. 

Beaum. and FI. Loyal Subject. 
Ring ye the bells to moke it wear away, 

And bonfires make all day. Spender. 

. 3 H 2 * -.ft" 
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How came so many bonfires to b#e made in Queen Mary’s 
days? Why, she had abused and deceived her people, „ South. 

Full soon by bonfire , anclbybell, ' 

We learnt our liege was patywWg well. Gay. 

Bo'nokace. f n.s. [bonne grace, Fr.] A forehead- 
cloth, or covering faj& the forehead, Dr. Johnson 
sajftb from Skinner. It seems to have resembled 
what is now called a parasol : u A bong?'ace, or 
such like, to keep atony the sun ” Barret’s Alv. i jBo.' 
And, in this sense, our old poets U6e it. 

[My face] was spoiled for want of a botigrace when I was 
> oim g* Bcaum. and FI. The Captain. 

1 hjjjjk seen her beset all over with emeralds and pearls, 
rangtla’mrows about her cawl, her peruke of hair, her bon- 
Jgrace, and chaplet. HakAvill on Providence. 

I sQUNIIOMMF.SM n . s. [Fr. botts homines, from the 
Lat. h mi homines, good men.] A religious order, 
which there were two convents or houses in this 
country; one at Ashridg*?, in Bucks; the other at 
Ediiigdon, in Wilts. Tanner and Kennel. 

Bonify.* v.u. [old Fr. bonifitr, Cotgravc; from 
the Lat. bonus and facia , wliencc the low Lat .boni- 
• futm, enjoying good ; and an old Engl, word, not 
worthy of revival, u bomfate, having good luck,” 
Coles’s Diet. 1677.] - 1 ° convert into good. 

This must be acknowledged to he the greatest of all arts, to 
konifie evils, or tincture them with good. Cud worth. 

Bo'niTy.% n. s . [Lat. bonitas , F rl bontc.] Goodness. 

Not in use. Ash from Scot. 

BON MOTJfe 11. $. Q?r.] A jest; a witty reply. 

The jokes, bon mots, the little adventures, which may do very 
well iu one company, will seein flat and tedious when related 
in another. * t'hcstei field. 

BO'NNET. n. s. [bonnet, Fr.] A covering for the 
head ; a hat ; a cap. 

Go to them with this bonnet in thy hand, 

And thus far having streud^u it, here be with them. 

Thy knee bussing the stones ; for, in such business. 

Action is eloquence.- Shakspcare, CoriviaHus. 

They had not probably the ceremony of vailing the bonnet in 
their salutations; for, in medals, they still have it on their 
lieud^ Addition. 

Bo'nnf.t. fortification.] A kind of little ravelin, 
without any ditch, having a parapet three feet high, 

* anciently placed before the points of the saliant 

- angles of the glacis. 

u prestre , or priest’s cap, is an outwork, 
having at the head three saliant angles, and two in- 

- 

Bo'J&Kts.^ [Fr. bonnet tc , fern. gen. 7 cut. bonclf] 
,f In tile sea language, small sails set on the courses 
^ on the inizxcn, mainsail, and foresail of a ship, 
when these arc too narrow or shallow to clothe the 
mast, or iff order to make more way in calm w eather. 

Chambers. 

To Bo'nnet. # v. n. [old Fr. bonnet cr 9 “ to j)ut his 
cap unto,” Cotgravc.] To pull off the bonnet; to 
make obcisan.ee, , # 

His ascent is not by such easy degrees as those, who, having 
•; . supple and courteous to the people, bonneted without any 
. futther deed to heave them at all into their estimation and 
report. Shalt spe are, Coriolanu*. 

Bo'nnibf .i.Afcn.s. [Fr. bonne and belief A fair or 

hantUonic girl. 

I saw the ibouncing, bellibonc ; 

Bey*, ho, bouihdll Spenser , Shop. Cal . August. 

Trust her not, you bnnnybtdl; 

She will forty leasings tell. It. Jonson , Entertainments. 

Bo'nnilass*# n . s . [from bonny aiul lass.] A beautiful 
maid. t? 
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As tbe bonnilasslt pass'd , ;v ;f. ' 

She rov’d at me with glauncing eye. * . . f *. „ • 

s t ■ Spenser, She jp. Cal. August. 

V Homely spoken for a fair maid or bonntfmse. * * 

ffr q* E. K. oiPSpcnscru Pastorals .‘ 

q Bo'nnilv. adv. [from oonn y.] Gayly ; handsomely ; 
plumply. V; " 

Bonniness, n. s* [from bonny.'] Gayety jdiabdsomc- 
ness ; plumpness. 

BO'NNY.^ adj. [from bon, bonne , Fr. It is a w T ord 
now almost confined to the Scottish diafect, 
Dr. Johnson says; but it is certainly still very 
common in the North of England for pretty; and 
is sbmetiines used, like the Welsh bonedd , boneddig , 
for genteel ; and for unaffected , pleasing.] . \ 

1. Handsome ; beautiful. 

Mali It to (natch 1 have encounter’d ‘hint. 

And made u prey for carrion kites and crows, 

liv’n of the bonny beast he lov’d so well. Skahpcare. 

Thus wail’d the louts in melancholy strain. 

Till bonny Susan sped n;ross the plain. Gay. 

2 . Cray; merry; frolicksome ; cheerful; blithe. 

Then sigh not so, but let them go£ . 

And be you blithe ami bonny. ShaJapefare. 

3. It seems to be generally used in conversation foy 

plump. . « . . 

Bonny-clabber.^ n. s. [Irish baine, milk, and daJbar, 
mire.] A word used in Ireland for sour buttermilk* 
‘It is against my freehold, my inheritance, 

To drink such balderdash, or bonny-clabber. 

11 . Jonson , New Inn , i. %. 

We scorn for want of talk, to jabber * , 

Of parties o’er our bonny-clabber; . *" t ‘ ‘ 

Nor ai j we studious to enquire, * ‘ 

Who votes Ibr manors, who for hire. p ' Swift. 

BO NUM MAGNUM, n . s. A species of pliim. 
Bi/ny. ^ adj. [from bone.] 

1 . Consisting of bones. 

Or think this ragged bony name to be 
My ruinous anatomy. Donne , Poems , p. to. 

At the end of this hole is a membrane, fastened to a round 
bony limb, and stretched like the head of a drum; and there- 
fore, by anatomists, called tympanum. Ray . . 

2. Full of bones. 

3. Strong; having large bones. 

Burning for blood, bony , and ghaunt, and grim, 

Assembling wolvn- in raging troops descend. 

Thomson , Winter , v. 394. 

BC/NZES n. s. Priests of Japan, Tonquin, and 
China. 

This temple was of more than ordinary structure, ami the 
bonzes numerous. Sir T. Herbert , TravAtin.i 74. 

Bo'oby.^ n.s. [a word of no certain etymology j 
Iienshaw thinks it a corruption of mdUbeef ridicu- 
lously ; Skinner imaging it to be derived from bobo 9 
foolish, Span. Junius finds bombard to be an old' 
Scottish word for a coward, a contemptible fellow ; 
fiVjm which he naturally deduces booby; but the 
original of bowbard is not known. Such is 
] )r. Johnson’s statement. Others derive it from tfie 
Gr. gfowaift «. The Cierm^wir, however, seems to 
be the original ; which, according to Wachter, 
signified first, a boy, tlien # servant, and at length a 
worthless fellow ; bobby , ait aukward boy.] 

1. A dull, heavy, stupid fellow; a lubbej. 

Blit one exception to this fact wc find, ' 

That booby Phaon only was unkind, 

An ill-bred boatman, rough ae waves and wind. , Prior. 

Young master next must rise to fill him wine, , .. 

And starve himself to sec the booby diue. 4 . iKing. 

o. A hir&>cfltlcfl. 
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Some boobies perched upon th^yard^^m >ot one i 
suffered our^lpep to take them; an animal somrp 
becomes a prov&fb. Sir Ti Herbert , Travel 

fiOOK.’f* n. $. Gotli. or boc, Sax^ sujmos 

from boc, a beech ; because Uiey wrote x>n bcechen 
boards, as liber in Latin, from the rind of a tree.] 

1. A voldni* in which we read or write. 

See a book of prayer in liis hand ; 

True ornaments to know a holy man. Shakspcare . 

Receive the sentence of the law for sins, 

SflAh as by God’s book are adjudg’d to death. Shakspcare . 

’ In the coffin that had the books, they were found as fresh as if 
they had been but newly written ; Being written on parchment, 
ana covered over with watch candles of wax. Bacon. 

Books are a sort of dumb teachers £ they cannot answer aml- 
flen questions, or explain present doubts : this is properly the 
work of a living instructor. * Watts. 

2. A particular pai*f of a work. * 

The fiqjt book we divide ^nto sections; whereof the first 
is these chapters past. Burnet's Theory . 

3. The register in which a trader Jkceps an account of 
his debts. 

This life 

Id nobler than attending for a bauble ; 

Prouder, than rustling in unpaid-for silk ; % 

Such gain the cap of him that makes them fine, 

Yet keeps his book uncross’d. Shakspcare. 

/J$he good old way among the gentry of England, to maintain 
ih&r pre-eminence over the lower rank, was by their bounty, 
munificence., and hospitality ; and it is a very unhappy change, 
if, at present, by thein»elves or their agents, the luxury of the 
gentry is supported by the credit of the trader. This is what 
my correspondent pretends to prove out of his own books, and 
those of Ids whole neighbourhood. Taller, No. 180. 

4. In books. In kind remembrance. • 

I was so ffiueh in his books , that, at his decease, he left me 
the lamp by which he used to write his lucubrations. Addison. 

5. Without book . By memory; by repetition; with- 
out reading. 

Sermons read they abhor in the church; but sermons with- 
out book, sermons which spend their life in their birth, and may 
have publick audience but once. Hooker. 

To Book.'}' v* a . [Sax. bocian.] 

1. To register in a book. 

I beseech your grace, let it be booked with the rest of tliis 
day’ speeds; or 1 will leave it in a particular ballad else, with 
inine ,! d\vn picture on the top of it. • Shakspcare. 

He made wilful murder high treason; he caused the march- 
era to book their men, for whom they should make answer. 

Davies on Ireland. 

2. To have a knowledge of books. Obsolete. 

She mi s well hepte, she was well luked, m 
Sl)e was well tuugl$, she was well baked. Gower, Conf.Am. b.8. 
Book-keeper.^?/. s. [from book ami keep.] He 
.who holds a book, into width others may look. Tl 
is now used only for the man who enters in a book 
the names of persons or parcels to be conveyed to 
particular places. • 

Here, brother, you shall bo the book-keeper; 

This is the argument of that they shew. Kyd's Spanish Tragedy. 
Book-keeping, n. s. [from book and keep.] The art 
of keeping accounts, or Recording pecuniary trans- 
actions, in such a manner, that at any time a man 
iuay thereby know' the ttffce state of the whole, or 
any part, of his affairs, with clearness and expedi- 
tion. ♦ Harris . 

BcfoKBiNDER.'}' ?2. 5. [from book and bind.'] A man 
whose profession it is to cover books. 

8<jtoie [manuscripts] they soldo to the grossers and sope- 
sdlett, and some tney sent over son to the bokebynddb. 

ri Bale's Pref to LeiancrrJourney. 

v . m- .> . ♦ 
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L Bo'oKCA^p*# n. s. [fr«»n book apd case. ]' formerly, 
a inference to case&%iled jij^aw. V. Hpfact*. Now, 
merely a case for holding bpoks. 

Bo'okful. adj. [from book and full.] Full &F notions 
* gleaned from books; crowded with undig^ted 
knowledge. ** * 

r l he book full blockhead, ignorantly rend, ^ % 

With loads of learned lumber in his head, 

^JVith his own tongue still edifies his cars,. * 

And always list’ning to himself appears. Pope . 

Bo ok 1 sii.'}' adj. [from book.] Given to books ; ac- 
quainted only with books. It is generally ua&J con- ' 
temptiiously, J)r. Johnson says ; but there rive ex- 
ceptions of good authority. 

I’ll make him yield the crown, $ 

Whose bookish rule hath pull’d fair England clown. Shakspcare. 

I’m n*t bookish, yet I can read waiting-gentlewoman in the^ t 
'scape. 1 Shakspcare, Wmt. Tale. ’ 

Xantippe follows her namesake ; being married to a bookish ‘ 
man, who has no knowledge of the world. Spicfator. 

Those that have had all the advantages of bookish education; 

Goodman, IVint. Kv. Con/, [ p»4£* 
This bookish disease, let it make me as much poor as tt will, 
it shall never make me the just. W 

More, Pref. to his Philosophical Poems . 

Bo'okisiiey.* adv. [from bookish.] In a way devoted 
to books. 


While she [Christina* Queen of Sweden] was more bookishly 
given, she had iL in her thoughts to institute an order of Par* 
nassus. Thvrfanfs Suite- Papers, ii. 104. 

Bo'okisiiness.-}' v. s. [from bnukisfu] Much appli- 
cation to books; over studioiiMicss. 

Do you not see, say they, how threadbare, slighted, con- 
temned, and almost starved their [scholars] bookishness keepeth 
them? Whdtoclcs Manner* of the English, p 180. 

There are some with whom bookishness is a disease: for by 
overmuch reading they surcharge* their minds, and so digest 
nothing. Goodman's Wuit. Ev. Coif. p. 46. 

Bo'okland.# n.s. [Sax. bocianN Dutch botch land.'] 
Book land, or churler-laud, which was held by deed' 
under certain renit and services, in effect diffelttd 
nothing from free socage lands. ISfackfitbuc. 

Bo'ok learn ei>. adj. 1 from book and learned*] Versed 
in books, or literature : a term implying some slight 
contempt. 

WhateVr these hooUeam'd blockheads say, 

Solon’s the veri’st fool in all the play. Dr 0 fq/ 

He frill quote passages out of Pluto and Pindar, at hisjpwn' 
table, to some booldcarncd companion, without blushing. miff. 

Boit ) ki.e ah NINO. 11. 5 . [from book and learning.] Jik i II 
in literature; acquaintance with books: a term of. 
some contempt. 

They might talk of hooklmmin" what they would; hut he ' 
never saw more unfeaty fellows than great clerk-/ Sidney. 

Neither does it so much require booklct/rning ami schnlur-hip, 
as good natural sense, to distinguish true and fiil-e, and to dis- 
cern what is well proved, and what is not. Barnet's Theory. 


Bo'oki.ess.# adj. [ booh and /rw.J Not given to 
books; uifbookish ; disdaining Theorist of books; > j 
wanting books. \ 

Why with the eit, _ v ^ 

Or bookless churl, with each ignoble name, ^ \ v 

Eacli earthly nature, deign’ st thou to reside ? 

Shcnstone, Economy , P. i. 6 

See how inpan, how low v 

The bookless , wuint’ring youth, proud of the scut £ 

That dignifies his cap, his fjorish’d belt v * ‘Xa 

Anti rusty couples gingling by his side. Somerville , Chaee, B. i. 

Bo'okmakinc;.# n. s. [from book and make.] The 
art of making books. 
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He [Adam Suuttohd bookmakmg So much in hh thoughts, 
and was ho chary of what might he turnedfco acdfcmnt in that 
way, that lie once said tofrir Joshfifi Reynolds, thtffne tfiade* 
it u rule, when in Compaq never to talk of what he under- 
stood. ^ Bo* well. Life of Jbhnson , iv. 24. 

Bg'qKMA [M jjm iooA- ami man.] A man 
#hosc profession is tne study of books, ^ 

* This civil war of wits were much better us’d 

On Nuvurrc and his bookmen; for here *tis abus’d. Shahpeare. 

f he things we talk of all this while, how like soever they 
may look to a bookman's business, yet are such of themselves 
as kings and princes have found their statW concerned in. 

r$ Gregory's Posthuma, p.328. 

Bo ok$$ate. n*j)$ m [frojpi book and mate.] School- 
fellow, * « 

This Armado is a Spaniard that keeps here in court, 
phantasm, a monarch, and one that makes sport 
To the prince and his boo/cmates. f Shakspearc . 

lo'oKOATii.# n. s. [fromjbook and oath.] The oath 
* made on the hook ; a word yet used among the vulgar. 

-I ‘put thee now to thy book-oath: deny it, if thou canst. 

Shakspeare, K. lien. IV. P. II. 
Bookseller, n. s. [from book and sell.] lie whose 
profusion it is to sell books. 

He went to the bookseller , and told him in anger, he had sold 
a book in which there was false divinity. Walton. 

Bo'okworm. 71. s. [from book and tcom.] 

-I. A worm or mite that cats holes in books, chiefly 
when damp. 

My lion, like a moth or bookworm , feeds upon nothing but 
paper, and I shall beg of them to diet him with wholesome and 
substantial food. Guardian. 

2 . A student too closely given to books ; a reader 
without judgement.’* 

Among those venerable galleries and solitary scenes of the 
university, I wanted but a black gown, and a salary, to be as 
mere a bookworm as any there, l*ope, Letters. 

Bo'oly. 77. s. [An Irislr term.] 

All the Tartarians, ancf the people about the Caspian Sea, 
which are naturally Scythians, live m hordes; — being the very 
stune that the Irish booties arc, driving their cattle with them, 
ffjUd feeding only on their milk and bite meats. 

*%?■ ' Spenser on Ireland . 

BOOM.-}* n. s. [from boom, a tree, Dutch ; which is 
from the old Goth, bom.] 

1. [In sea language.] A long pole used to spread 
out the clue of the studding sail ; and sometimes 
$je dues of the mainsail and foresail are boomed 

but. 

2 . ft pole with bushes or baskets, set up as a mark to 

shew the sailors how to steer in the channel, when 
a country is overflown. Sea Dictionary. 

“3. A bar of wood laid across a harbour, to keep off 
the enemy. 

As his heroick worth struck envy dumb, 

Who took tbo Sptchman, and who cut the boom. Dry den. 

To Boom. r.w'[from the noun. A sea term.] 

1. To rush with violence; as a ship is said to come 
booming , when she makes all the sail she can. Did. 

2 . To swell ‘TknSf fall together. * 

Booming o’er his head 

The billows clos’d ; he’s number’d with the dead. Young . 

v . Forsook by thee, in vain I sought thy aid. 

When booming billows clos’d above my head. Pope. 

Bo'omkin.% n. s. See Bumkin. 

Boon.-}- n. s. [from bene. Sax. a petition ; bam, 
boon, Iceland.] A gift; a grant; a benefaction; a 
present. 

Vouchsafe me for mymeed but one fair look : 

A smaller boon thiirgtMU cannot beg. 

And Im than dNSiJMyite, you cannot give. Shakspearc. 
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Thftfcourtie&W*M ijjefijperor, lift bn 

mlght«veiy morning whisper'Wm iq the*« & - - Isaynodung, 
asked no unprofitable suit for himself. ^ Bac&n. 

^ The blust’ring fool has Satisly’d his ^h1I|. ■’ 1 

His boon Sygiv’n ; his knjght has gain’dflite'day, * . ^ 

But lost the prize. J^rydht, Fables. 

What rhetorick didst thou use, ' ,t., 

To gain this mighty boon ? she pities me ! ^Addison, Cato. 

BoON."f [S>77, Fr.] ^ 

1. Gay; merry: as, a boon companion. This ^is 

rather a low sense of the word, and is the onlyorie 
which Dr. Johnson gives* * " 

Satiate at length, 

And heighten’d as with wine, jocund and boon. 

Thus to nerself she pleasingly l>egan. Milton , P. L. ‘ 

1 know the infirmity\>f our family ; we play the boon com- 
panion, and tlirow our money away in our cups. Mutism. 

At 1 a ofjthe clock every day they dined together at a cook’s 
house within the tower, and sometimes had Jennings, a boon 
blade, among them. , Life of A. Wood y p.205. 

2. Kind; bountiful. 

Flo\vt*rs worthy of Paradise, which not nice Art 
In beds and curious knots, hut Nature boon 
Pour’d forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain. 

Milton , P. L. 4 % . 

All that boon Nature could luxurious pour '* 1 '+-* 

Of high materials. Thomson 9 s Liberty , P. ii. 

BOOIl.-j" 7?. [beer, Dutch ; ^ebupe, Sax. ; Goth. 
bur, a cottage ; burr, a country fellow,] A plough: 
man; a country fellow; a lout; a clown. ^ * * 

* The bgre sense of :i calamity is called gruinbjjng ; and it* a 
man does but make a fuce upon the boor, he is presently a male- 
content. If Estrange. 

He may live as well as a boor of Holland, whofce cares of 
growing still richer waste his life. . £ Temple. 

To one well-born, th’ affront is worse and more, £ 

When he’s abus’d and baffl’d by u boor. ■. 5 k\ Dryden. 

Bo'ouish.'}- adj. [from boor.] Clownish; rustick ; 
untaught; uncivilized. 

Therefore, you clown, abandon, which is, in the vulgar, 
leave the society, which, in the boorish , is, company of this 
female. Shakspearc , As you like it. 

A gross and boorish opinion. 

Milton, Doct . and I)i*. of Divorce », L 9. 

No lusty neatherd thither drove his kino, 

No boorish hogherd fed his rooting swine. Brown , Brit. Past. ii. I. 

Bo'oiushly. adv. [from boorish.] In a boorish man- 
ner ; after a clownish manner. 

Bo'outshness.' 77. s. [from boorish.] Clowniihness ; 
rusticity ; coarseness of manners. 

Boose.-}" n. s. [bopj, Sax.; baas , Su.] A stall for 
a cow or an ox. 

To BOOT.-}* w. a. [boeten, to profit, Dutch in 

Saxon; is recompence, repentance, or fintf paid by 
way of expiation ; but the Goth or botan, 
to profit, is the parent, of our word, from bot , repar- 
ation.] 

1. To profit; to advantage: it is commonly used in 
•these modes, it boots , or what boots it . 

It shall not boot them, who derogate from reading, to excuse 
it, when they see no other remedy; as if their intent yrere 
only to deny that aliens and strangers from the family of God 
are won, nr that belief dotfc^use to be wrought at tne first in 
them, without sermons. Hooker. 

For what I have, J need not to repeat ; 

And what I want, it boots no$ id complain. Shakspearc. 

If we shun 

The purpos’d end, or here lie fixed all. 

What boots it us these wars to have begun? m Fairfax. 

What boots the regal circle on his head, 

■ That long behind he trails his pompous robe ? Pope. 

2. To enrich ; to benefit. 

An<M will boot thee with what gift beside. 

That ttodcsty can beg. Shakspearc, Ant . and Cleopatra. 
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Iktori't'-n.V $$ojo» the vt 


t*l Pfpfit gainj * advantage something giverf^t^: 

mend the exchange. fl* # 

/. ; My gravity, 

Whereiq, let no man near me, I take pride, 

Could 1, ffekAoo/, change an idle plume, 

Whidl the air beats for vain. V W Shakspeare. 

Is it any boot to bid a man hold fast our once recovered 
$berty ? • Bp. Half, Rem . p. 28/ 

2. ® boot. With advantage ; over and above; bc- 
v' sides. But Dr. Johnson teight have rioted, that this 

is rather the infinitive of the Verb. 

Canst thou, O partial sleep, give thy repose fSr • 

To the wet seaboy, in an hour so rudi; 
vjjjid, in the calmest and the stillest night, , 

With Si appliances, and m&ns (0 boot , 

Deny it to a king? “ 

Man is God's image ; but a poor man is 
Christ's stamp to boot: both images regard. 

He might liare his mind and manners formed, aad be in- 
structed to boot in several sciences. • Locke . 

3. It seems, in the following lines of Shakspearc, used 
fot'^ooty, or plunder, Dr. Johnson says; which in- 

. d$ed was not an unusual signification of it; and in 
fact means, according to Dr. Johnson*!* second de- 
finition of the verb, an unlawful way of enriching or 


b Shakspeare. 
Herbert, 


ting. 


' ^ Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings 
Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds. Shakspeare . 

The cry whereof entring the hollow cave 
Eftsooncs brought fort the villaine, as they ment, 

With hope of her some wish full boot to have. 

^ Spenser, F . Q. V. IX. 10 . 

Their chlefest boot is th’ adversary’s head ; f 

They end mtt war till th’ enemy be dead. 

Mir. for Magistrates , p. 275. 
In that accursed forest. 

Set on by villains that make boot of all men, 

The peers of France are pillage there, they shot at 11s. 

Bvatun. and FI. Lover's Progress. 

BOOT.f ». s. [bottas, Armorick ; botes, a shoe, 
Welsh; botte, French.] 

1. A covering for the leg, used by horsemen. 

That my leg is too long — 

— No ; that it is too little. — 

— I'll wear a boot, to make it somewhat rounder. Shakspearc . 
SheW’d him his room, where he must *lodgc that night, 

Pull'd off his boots , and took away the light. Milton. 

Bishop Wilkins says, he docs not question but it will be as 
usual for a man to call for his wings, when he is going a jour- 
ney, as it is now to call for his boots . Addison, Guardian. 

2. Aksa of rack for the leg, formerly u?cd in Scot- 
land for torturing criminals. 

He was put to rate torture, which, in Scotland, they call the 
byols s for they put a pair of iron hoots close on the leg, and 
drive wedges between these and the leg. 

Burnet, Hut. of his own Time , an. 1666. 

Boot of a Conchy The space between the coachman 
and the coach. 

. The horses, being young, took some affpghtihent, and run- 
ning away so furiously, that one of theA to fe all his belly 
open upon the corner of a beetveart ; my ncpheW,vwho in this 
mcaft while adventured to leap out, [of the coach,] seemeth 
to have hung on one of the of the toot, 

■Jvfu'i Sir H. IV often , Rem. p. 41 7. 

To Boot. v. a . [from the noun.] To put on boots. 
Boot, boot, liftster Shallow ; I know the young king is sick 
for me : let us take any man's horses. Shakspeare . 

Bo'ot-catcher. n. s. [from boot and catch.’] The 
person whose business at an inn is to pull oil' the 
boots of passengers. 

The ostler and the boot-catcher ought to partake. Swift. 
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I Boot-Hose. Jt : s. {from boot and AgftfO S Actings to 

, servo fofr boo|s; spatterdashes. - 

His nfcquey with a linen stodfbi one lee, ,wi 8 toot-toie 
on the other, gartered with a remand blue lifts Shakspeare. 

Boot-tree. n. s. [from bootmd /r^^jTwri p^eBfes of 
* &wood, shaped like a Jeg, toll driven fnto boot^jfbr 
stretching and widening them. ^ . 

Bo'oted.^- adj. [old Fr. bote*', to put boots on.] In 
' boots ; in a horseman’s habit. 

The ill man ridel through all confidently ; he is coated and 
booted for it. B. Jons on, Discoveries. 

A booted judge shall sit to try his cause,,* t :f, 

Not by the statute, but by martiafelaws. thyden. 

BOOTH.*!" n. s. [boed, Dutch; biuth, Welsh; truth, * 
Gael, a hut; both, Irish.] A house built of boards, 
or boughs, to be.used for a short time. ^ 

The clbtliicrs found means u» have all the quest made of ir 
the northern men, such as had tneir booths in the fuir. Camden. * 

Much mischief will be done at Bartholomew fair, 1 $ the 
fall of a booth. Sfyift. 

Bo'otless.^ adj. [Sax. bodeaj’.] 

1. Useless; unprofitable; unavailing; without* aa- 4 
vantage. 

When those accursed messengers of hell 
Came to their wicked man, and gan to tell 
Their bootless pains, and ill succeeding night. Spenser . ' 

God did not suffer him, being desirous of the light of wis- 
dom, w ith bootless expence of travel, to wander in darkness. 

Hooker. 

Bootless speed, ‘ x 

When cowardice pursues, and valour flics. Shakspeare. 

Let him alone; 

I'll follow him no more with booties jpray'rs : 

He seeks my life. Shakspeare . 

2. Without success. 

Doth not Brutus bootless kneel ? Shakspeare. 

Tlmec from the banks of Wye, 

And sandy bottom'd Severn, havel sent 

Him bootless home, and weather beaten back. Shakspeare. 

Bo'otlessly. # adv. [from bootless.] Uselessly, to tto 
purpose. • ' 

Good nymph, no more ; why dost thou bootlcsly l *^ v 
Stay thus tormenting both thyself and me? 

Fanshaine, Past . Fid. p. 133. 

Bo'otv. n. s. [ buj/t , Dutch ; hut in, Fr.] 

1. Plunder; pillage; spoils gained from the enemy. 

One way a band select from forage drives v> 

A hereof beeves, fair oxen, and fair kino, v 

Their booty . J\ fd&on. 

His conscience is the hue and cry that pursues him ; anil 
w’hcn he reckons that lie has gotten a booty, lie has only caught 
a Tartar. L* Estrange. 

For, should you to extortion be inclin'd, 

Your cruel guilt will little booty fuiJ. Urudcn. 

2. Things gotten by robbery. 

If I had a mind to be honest, 1 see, Fortune would n*#f siifll r 
me; she drops booties in my mouth. - . Shalspeare. 

3. To play booty. To play dishonestly, with an intent 

to lose. The F vouch use, Jc suis bottc , w r hcn they 
mean to say? / not go. m 

We understand what we ought to do ; but when we deli- -1 
berate, wx* play booty against ourselves : our consciences direct ^ 
us one wav, our corruptions hurry us another. L'Fstratifte.^ 

I have set this argument in the best light, that the 
may not think that J write booty . Dry den. 

Bope'ep. n. s . [from bo and peep. See Bo.] The 
act of looking out, and lirawing back as if frigfited,,, 
or with the purpose to fright some other. - * 

Then they for sudden joy did weep, 


And I lor sorrow sung, 

That such a king should play bopeep , 
And go the fools among. 




Shakspeare. 
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v 2* ’*■ , 

That sen e instead of peaceful barriers, ^ 

.To part tli* engagements" 6f their warriourii 
Whore both £rpm side to aide may skip, 

And only encounter at bopeep, $$T Hudibras . 

/There the puts out Ins horns to do 

mischief, then slffinks tn«n back fpr safety. Dry* 

BQRA'CHIO^ 7 i. s. [borracho, Span, bouracho , 

It. u Tlie Spanish borachoe , or bottle commonly 
of a pig’s skin, with the hair inward, dressed 
inwardly witfr rosin and pitch to keep wine or 
liquour sweet. Fr . bor&che” Minslieu. Dr. John- 

sotpexplain^it a drunkard, by an example from 
Congreve; which, However, series oiity to shew 
' that the cask was what the speaker alludes to. 

Other writers confirm this meaning.] A bottle. 
» or cask. * 

Dead wine, that stink-? ofiche borrachio. 1 

Dryden , Pers. Sat. 5. 
As soon as the servant had done speaking, she made haste, 
(says the text,) and took two hundred loaves, and two bottles, 
..{that is, two skins or borachios,) of wine. 

Del any, Life of David, i. 18. 
How you stink of wine ! D’ye think my niece will ever 
endure such a borachiol you’re an absolute borarhio . Congreve. 
Bo'rable. adj. [from bore.] That may be bored, 
i Bo'rage. 7 i. s. [from bar ago, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 

* BO' RAMEZ. n. s. The Scyjhian lamb, generally 
known by the name of Agnus Scythicus. 

Much wonder is pmde of the boramez , that strange plant- 
animal, or vegetable lainb of Tartary, which wolves delight 
to feed 011 ; which hath the shape of a lamb, affhrdeth a bloody 
juice upon breaking, and liveth while the plants be consumed 
about it. Brown, Vufg . Err. 

BCfRAX. 71. s. [borax, low Lat.] An artificial salt, 
prepared from g£l ammoniac, nitre, calcined tartar, 
sea salt, and alum, dissolved in wine. It is prin- 
cipally used to soli^r metals, and sometimes an 
uterine ingredient in medicine. Qtiincy. 

Bo'rborygm.^ n. s. [old Fr. bovborigme, Cotgrave. 
fiopftopv'y/j.of.'] A term* in medicine, for a 
ibling noise in the guts. 

Gloss. Anglic. Nov . (1707.) 
Bo'rdage.# n. s. rLat. bordagium.] The tenure of 
bord-lands , which see. Cow A. 

Bojid-halfpknny. n. s. Money paid for setting 
Up boards or a stall in a fair or market. Burn. 
Boltn-LANns.# n . s. Demesnes formerly appro- 

priated by the owners of lands, for the maintenance 
of their bard [board], or table; termed bordagiwh or 
bordage. Cowl. 

BtVRDEL. 7 n. s. [horded, Teut. bordel , Armorick.] 
Bordello. 3 A brothel ; a bawdy-house. 

From the bwfcllo it might come as well. 

The spital, or pfethatch. Jl. Jonson. 

Making even his own house a stew, a bordel , and a school 
of lewdness, to instil vice into the unwary curs of his poor 
children. ^ f South. 

Bo'rdeller.# 7 i. s. [from bordel; a word used 
both by Chaucer and Gower for a keeper of a 
t jbawdy house. Chaucer also uses bordcl-women for 
strumpets.'] The keeper of a brothel. Obsolete. 
Thais out of his barge he hent, 

And to the bordrler her sold. Gower, Conf. Am. b, 8. 

BORDER.*^ 71. s. [bat'd, Germ, bord, Fr. bopb, 

Sax.] 

1* fiThe outer part or edge of any thing. 

They have looking-glasses, bordered with broad border* of 
crystal, and g|$at counterfeit precious stones. BacvK, 
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clearness 

itcoines 

$■ T fie march or edge l of a couni 
If a prurcfe keep his residence on the 
the remote parts will rebel ; but if he make* 
he shall easily keep them in obedience, . ^ 

Those outlaw^ as I may cal^Rhem, whoT'V^pPa t^it the 

borders . ' Patrick, Commcrfyyp xlvi. 34. 

3. The outer part of a garment, geperally adorned 

with needle-work, or ornaments. ^ 

4. A bank raised round a ghrden, and set with flowfcri; 
a narrow rank of herbs or flowers. 

ThcrPhe arriving, round about doth fly 
From bed to bed, Iron* one to other border , 

And takes survey, with curious busy eye, 

Of every flower and herb there tfet in order. 

*A 11 with a harder of rich fruit-tree* crown’d, 

Whose loaded branches hide the lofty mound : 

Such various ways the spacious alleys lead. 

My doubtful muse knows not what path to tread. Waller. 

The place was covered with a wonderful profusion of flowers, 
that without being disposed into regular borders , and parterres, 
grew promiscuously. Taller , 

5. [In heraldry.] Written also bordure. Forttterly 
the mark of distinguishing one part of a family from 
the other, descended of ona family and from the 




fpenscr. 


same parents. 

To Bo'udeu. v. ft. [from the noun.] 

1. To cdhfinc upon ; to touch something else at the 
side or edge: with upon. 

It borderctk upon, the province of Croatia, which, in time 
past, had continual wars with the Turks gurrisoqs* $r$noUcs. 

Virtue and honour had their temples on each 

other, and arc sometimes both on the Mimeco||/ \ . Addison, 

2 . To approach nearly to. 

All wit, which borders upon profaneness, and makes bold 
with those things to which the greatest reverence is due, de- 
serves to be branded with folly. Tittotsun . 


To Bo'rder.^ v. a. See To Imborder. 

1. To adorn with a border of ornaments. [Old Fr. 
brudez , bordered, edged.] 

Rivulets, bordered with the softest gras* enamelled with 
various flowers. War ton, Hist, of Eng. Poetry , i. 372. 

2. To reach ; to touch ; to confine upon ; to be con- 
tiguous to. 

Sheba nnd Raamah are those parts of Arabia, which border 
the sea called the Persian gulf. Ralegh . 

3. To keep within bounds. 

Tjiat nature, which contemns its origin, cannoyrc border'd 
certain in itSelf. Shakspedf^K. Lear. 

Bo'r derer. '{~ 71. s. [from bordiT.Jit*^ 
i . He that dwells on the borders/ raSfeme parts, or 
confines; he that dwells next to any place. 

They of those marches, gracious sovereign ! 

Shall lie a wall sufficient to defend 

Our inland from the pilfering borderers. Shakspeare . 

An ordinary -horse will carry two sacks of sand ; and, of 
such, the borderers on the sea do bestow sixty at least in every 
acre ; bat most Hbsbands double that number. Carew. 

'r- The easiest to be drawn 
To our society, and to aid the war : 

The rather for their seat, being, next bord'rers 

On Italy ; and that they with horse. ^ JS. Jonson. 

The king of Scots in persoil,* 'with Perkin in his company, 
entered with a great army, though it chiefly consisted of 
borderers , being raised somewhat suddenly. Bacon . 

Volga’s stream 

Sends opposite, in shaggy armour clad, 

Her borderers ; on mutual slaughter bent, v 

They Rend their countries. Philips. 

%. Hellnat approaches near to another, v ' 
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The noeHs ip tifderer upon th* orator, and ex-* 

presseth aQ virtues, thoi^bjie be tied more to* numbers. 

■ ; " # n „ B. Jons on , l}iscom$e$. 

A poet is tho .^ery next borderir unto an orator. ^ 

- , In - IMherby's At/ic<mfatix 9 p. 191. 

Bo 7/. 5. [Probably from border and 

r age r i» Qf to make ^fu rious incursion on the bor- % 
defy '6?%“ country. WThis word JQr. Johnson has 
cited as an ftmiplc of the verb neuter, to bordrage , 

' l in., the following lines of Spenser ; where it is* 

. evidently a verbal noun*; and Mr. Mason has cited 
bordfftg from the verb . 'Of t^ie verb bordrage proof 
is yet to be sought.] An incursion on the borders 
of a country. • ^ 

Wbo [Constantine] — 

JLongfeme in peace his rc^n established, • 

Yet oft annoyd with«jumdry bordr agings # • 

Of neighbour Scots, and ft^rrein scatterlings 
With which the world did lmthosc doves abound. 

Spenser i F.Q. ii. x. 63. 

To BOliE. r. a . [bojuan, Sax.] 9 
1. To pierce in a hole. 

HI believe as soon. 

This whole cartli may be bor'd; and that the moon 

May through the centre creep. # Ska As pea re . 

Mulberries will be fairer, if you bore the trunk of the tree 
through, and thrust, into the places bored, w edges of sonic hot 
trees. Bacon, 

But Cam’s, and the graver sort, thought fit 


The G reeks suspected present to commit • 

To «»cas or flames ; at least, to search and bore • 

The sides, and what that space contains t 1 explore. Denham. 

2»To hollow. 

Take the barrel of a long gun perfectly bored , and set it 
upright, and take a bullet exactly lit for it ; and tlieifif you 
suck at thejnouth of the barrel never so gently, the bullet will 
come up so forcibly, that it will hazard the striking out your 
teeth. Digby. 

3. To make by piercing. 

These diminutive caterpillars arc able, by degrees, to pierce 
or bore their way into a tree, with very small holes ; which, 
after they are fully entered, grow together. Bay. 

4. To pierce ; to break through. 

Con .idcr, reader, what fatigues I’ve known, 

W hat riots seen, what bustling crouds I bor'd. 

How oft l cross’d where carts and coaches roar’d. Gay. 

To Roue. i\ ?/. 

1. To make a hole. 

A man may make an instrument to bore a hole an inch wide, 
or half an inch, not to bore a hole of a foot. Wilkins. 

2. To push forward towards a certain point. 

Those milk paps, 

That through the window bars bore at men’s cyws. 

Are nOt within the leaf of pity writ. Shakspcarc . 

Nor southward, to the raining regions run; 

But boring to tho'tiitst, and hovering there, 

With gaping mouths they draw prolifick air. Dry den. 

To Bore. v. ?i. [with farriers.] Is when a horse 
carries his nose near the ground. Diet. 

Bore. 71 . $. [from the verb.] * 

1. The hole nmde by boring. 

Into hollow engines long and round^ 

Thick ramni’d, at th’ other bore with touch of fire 
Dilated, and infuriate. Milton, P. L. 

2. The instrument with which a hole is bored. 

So shall that hole be fit foir the file, or square bore. Moron . 

3. The size of any hole ; the cavity ; the hollow. 

We took a cylindrical pipe of glass, whose bore was about 
a quarter of an inch in diameter. Boyle. 

Our careful monarch stands in person by, 

This new-cast cannon's firmness to explore ; 

The strength of big-corn'd powder loves to try, . 

And ball and cartridge sorts for every bore . ' * Dryden , 


x tic dwcuklu ui wag-iuiii u pwnufi ijt- 

And ball and cartridge sorts for every bore . . ' * Dryden , 

It will best appear in the bores of wind instruments ; there- 
VOL. 1. 


' fore cause pip$ to lie made with a sklgli^d^uble, Sndsoon, to 
( a scx SP Ie bore;^i mark what tone every one giveth. Bacon. 
Bore. V n. s. [probably from Sfh bear , bore br 
A tide swelling above anotfafetf tide, y * 

The victorious tenth wave shall ride, like vitiKSdouf 

ov cr all the rest. '^Burke nS s Regicide Peace. 

309) re. The preteritex>( bear. * 

The father bore it with undaunted soul, W 

- Like one who durst his destiny controul ; 

• Yet with becoming grief he bore his part. 

Resign’d his son, but not resign’d his helSt. Dryden . 

’Twas my fate 

To kill my father and pollute his bed. 

By marrying her who bore me. ^ Dryden. 

Bo'real. adj. [borealis, Lat.] ^Northern; septentrional. 
Crete’s ample fie-cis diminish to our eye; 

Before the boreal blasts the vessels fly. Pope. 

D(yiiEAS. n. s. [Lat.] The north wind. 

Boreds , and Caecias, and Algesias loud. 

And Thrascias, rend the woods, and seas upturn. MUton , P.L. 
Bo'recole.# 71 . s. A species of the brassica, or. cab- 
bage. Sec Cabjiaoe. • 

Uo'uEE. f- ii. s . A kind of dance, said to be brought 
from Biscay. 

Dirk could neatly dance a jig, 

But Tom was best at bor res. Swift. 

From hence came all those monstrous stories, 

That to his lays wild beasts danc’d borees. 

# Swift, Ovidiana, Ed. Barret, No.ii. 
Bo'rer. 11. s. [from bore.] A piercer; an instru- 
ment to make holes with. 

The matter-brick layer mint try all the foundations, with a 
borer, such as well-diggers use, to try the ground. Mo. von. 

To be Born. v. ?i. pass, [derived from the word to 
bear, in the sense of bringing forth ; as, my mother 
bore me twenty years ago ; or, I was born twenty 
years ago.] 

1. To come into life. 

When we are born , we cry, thal^we arc come 
To this great stage of fools. Shakspeetre. 

The new born babe, by nurses overlaid. Dryden. 

Nor nature’s law wit** fruitless sorrow mourn, 

But die, O mortal man ! for thou wast bom. \ Ejtivr. 

All that are born into the world, are surrounded with bodies, 
that perpetually and diversely affect them. ^ Locke'. 

2. It is usually spoken with regard to circumstances; 
as, he was born a prince ; he was born to empire ; 
he was born for greatness ; that is, formed at the 
birth. 


The stranger that dwclleth with you, shall be unto you as 
one born among you, and thou sliaty love him as thyself. 

Leviticus, xix. 34. 

# Man is born unto trouble, as the sparks fly upward. Job,v. 

A fricnTi loveth at all times, and a brother is born for adver- 
sity. P f c verbs, xvii. 1 ; . 

Either of you knights may well deserve 
A princess born ; ami such is she you serve. Dryden. 

Two rising crests his roval head adorn, 

Born from a god, himself to godhead born. Dryden. 

Both must alike from heaven derive their light ; 

These born to judge, as well as those to write. Pope. 

For all mankind alike requi re their gwee ; 

All born to want ; a miserable race ! * Pope • 

I was born to a good estate, although it now turneth to little 
accou nt. Swift. Story of an f nj tired Lauy. 

Their lands are let to lords, who, never designed to be,te- 
nants, naturally murmur at the payment of rents, as a subser- 
viency they were not born to. Swift. 

. It has usually the particle of before the mother. 

Be bloody, bold, and resolute, laugh to scorn 
The power of man ; for none of woman bom 
Shall harm Macbeth. Shakspeare. 

I being born of my father’s first wife, and she vj his third, 
she converses with me rather like u daughter than a sifter. 

Tatter. 



BOR 

Bojinb.'J'* The participle passive of dear!' Pronounced ' 
with o long, and therefore more oorrcctiy yritten , v 
borne, to distinguish lf/rom torn. [Sax. bopenj. 

Their charge was alwdjlrfyom by the queen ; ajid duly paid 
out of the exchecmer. If aeon. 

The great men were enabled to oppress their inferiours ; aqjJ 
jkgir followers were born out- and countenanced' in wicked ae* -; 

^ Davies. 

Upon some occasions, Ctoduu. may be bold; and insolent, 
bom away by his passion. AW/. 

BCyROUGH.-jf n. $ . [bophoe, Saxon.}* 

1. It signified anciently a surety, or a man bound for 
other?. See Borrow. 

A borogh , as I hci% use it, and, as the old laws 

* still use, is not a borough town, that is, a franchised 
town; but a main pledge of a hundred free persons, 
therefore calk'd a free borough , or, as you sa>\ fran- 
d-ptegium. For both, fin old Saxon, signifieth a 
pledge or surety ; and yet it is so used w ith us in 
seme speeches, as Chaucer saith, St. John to borrow; 
that is, for assurance and warranty. 

Spenser on Ireland. 

2 . A town with a corporation. [Goth, baurgs, a city ; 
Sax. btipj.] 

And, if a borough choose him not, undone. Pope. 

Bo'rough English, is a customary descent of lands 
or tenements, whereby, in id l places where this 
custom holds, lands and tenements descend to the * 
youngest son; or, if the owner have no issue, to 
his youngest* brother. Cowel. 

Bo'not/Gii-HOLDEH.* n. s. A headhorough. See 
Borsiioldeu. 

Bo'rrel.^ adj. [from the Goth. Imre, a clown : Sax. 
bupe. See Boor. Dr, Johnson defines it from 
Junius, without etymology, «• a mean fellow,” and 
calls it a substantive. This adjective is written 
burelj in the Visions of Pierce Plowman, 1550. 
Gower and Chaucer write it horel , \iz. hot el clerk, 
and borel men.] Rustick ; rude ; coarse. Ob- 
solete. 

How be 1 am but rude and barrel, 

Yet nearer ways I know. Spenser, Shrp. Cat. July. 

To BORROW.'}* v.a. [borgen, Dutch; bojijian, 
Saxon ; borga, Iceland.] 

1. To take something from another upon credit : op- 
posed to lend. 

He borrowed a box of the. car of the Englishman, and swore 
he would pay him again when he was able. Sfta>\'<ge*rr. 

We have borrowed money for the king’s tribute, and that 
upon our lands and vineyards. Neht tuiah, v. 4. 

2. To ask of another the use of something for a time. 

Then he said, go, borrow thee vessels abroad, of all thy 
neighbours. 2 h'hgs,n\ 3. 

Where darkness and surprize made conquest cheap ! 

Where virtue borrowed the arms of chance, 

And struck a random Mow ! v Dryden. 

3. To take something belonging to another. 

A borrowed title hast thou bought too dear ;| 

Why didst thou tell me that thou wert a king? Shakspeare. 

They may borrow something of instruction, even from their 
past guilt. Decay of Piety. 

\I was engaged, in the translation of Virgil, from whom I 
hajfe borrowed only two months. lhydei. 

Iiese verbal signs they sometimes borrow from others, and 
«°jn«t*wnes make themselves ; as one may observe among the 
new bines children give to things. Locke. 

fcJofte persons of bright parts nave narrow remembrance ; for 
}richet| ol their own, they are not solicitous to borrow. 

Watts, 

*\* Tb as one’s own, though not belonging to one. 


BOS \ '*•> 

Unkind and cruel. ta deceive your sou,.- ' 

In borroutd shapes, aud-his ombface to sduub ^ * Dry den. 

. To relieve; to pj^ject ; to redeem? Obsolete; 
but this* inclining is ^ost agrecafcte to die original 
northern Vord 9 borgdf to be asiif 


It 


is a garment of sorowe. - 
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Fro payne it will you borowe. 

Htuvfflfe, Orij 

Borrow. ' fr n. s. [from the verb.] 

1 . The tlrfhg borrowed. " 7^ 

Yet of your rojal presence I’ll adventure 7 * 

The borrow of a week. r SkakspearC* 

2. A pledge; a suretj\ [Sax. bopg, bojih. See To 
Boh now, $uad Borough, which, however, is’ a 
false spelling; the 'word being, in our old authors, 
usually Imxir, borrow , or bgrow.] Obsolete^ 

This was the first source of shephetida” sorow. 

That now nill be quilt with bail*; nor borow . 

Spenser, Shop. Cal. May . 

Uo'rroweu. ti. s. [from borrow.'] 

1 . He that borrows ; he that takes money upon frust ; 

opposed to lender. * 

l lis talk is of nothing but of his poverty, for fear belike lest 
J should lia\e prove*! u young borrower. Sidney'. 

Neither a lor rower nor a lender lie; 

For loan oft loses bulb itself and friend. 

Ami borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. Shakspeare. 

(jo not my horse the better, 
l must become a borrower of tlu; night 

For a darjv hour or twain. Shakspeare. 

but you invert the covenants of her trust. 

And harshh deal, like :ui ill borrower , 

With that \\ hi ell von receiv’d on other terms. Milton, Cow. 

2. He that takes whal is another's, and uses' it as his 
own. 


Some sav, that I am a great borrower; IioWtver, none of 
my creditors have challenged me for it. Pope. 

Borrowing. % //. a*, [from borrow.] The act of 

borrowing: the thing borrowed. 

Borrowing dulls the edire of husbandry . Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

Borrowing , if it be not bettered by the borrower, among good 
authors is accounted plagianc. Mil ton, Kkvnoehstts. 

Yet are not these thefts, hut borrowings ; not impious 
falsities, but elegant flowers of speech. 

Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsomeness, p. 165. 

Bo'rshoi.df.r.* n.s. [from borrow and hold ; old Fr. 
tori sal da Kell 1 am .] 

Trnmj ty things make an hundred ; and five made a lathe or 
wapentake; of which teiino, each 0110 was bound for (mother ; 
and the eldest or best of them, whom they called the tvthinginmi 
or borsoldu , that is, the eldest pledge, became surety for all 
the rest. m Spenser jtHtb Ireland. 

Bo'scage. n. s . [boscage, Fr.] *' 

1. Wood, or woodlands. 

We bent our course thither, where wc saw the appearance 
of lain! ; and the next day, we might plainly discern that it 
was a land f! it to our sight, and full of boscage, winch made it 
sh<\\ the more duik. Bacon. 

2.. The representation of woods. 

(’hear fid paintings in feasting and banqueting rooms ; graver 
stories in galleries ; landskipsand boscage, and such wild works, 
in open terraces, OP summer-houses. Wotton. 

Bosji.# n. s. This is a provincial word of Norfolk, 
in which u to cut a bosh” ) s, to make a figure. It 
seems to have a biniilajB meaning in the ibllowing 
passage. 1 

A man who has learned but the bosh of an argument, that 
has only *ecn the shadow of a syllogism, and but barely heard 
talk of rhetoriek and poctiy, may by the use of this science, 
and a little modern effrontery, baffle one of real learning, 
silence genius itself, and put the most exalted merit out of 
countenance. Student, ii. 487. 

Bo'sky. culj^ [fiosqw^ Fr-] Woody. 
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And with caca ftftd of thy blue bow do ? st^crown 
' &Ijy acseea/aud my unshiubb'd down. M Shahpeore . 

/' i know each lane, and every a&y green, 

or bJishy dell, of this wood, ^ 

And Qfiiery bourn from qkjjg to side. Milton, Com. 

. BCVSpM.^ft. $. Ebopne, bopom, Sax.] * 

, 3 . of tlua,,arms holding any thing to tlie 

■ itWast. 

2. The breasfy^he heagf. ^ 

i :f < ^ Our good old friend, 

Lay comforts to your bosom*; and bestow 
■' Your mlcdful counsel to our businesses. Shakspcarc. 

3. The folds of the dress that cover tlie breast. 

Put now thy hand into th y bosom* and hC’oiit bis hafnl into 
r/'iifds bosom : and when he took it Tint, behold his hand was 
leprous as snow. J£xod*s 9 iv. 6. 

4. Inclosure; compass; embrace. # 

Unto laws thus recuiveiby a whole church, they which live 
within the bosom of that cum*ch, must not think it u matter in- 
different, either to yield, or not to yield, obedience. Hooker . 

5. The breast, as the seat of the* passions. 

Auger resteth in the bosoms of fools. Ecclcs . vii. 9. 

From jealousy's tormenting strife 
For ever be thy bowm freed. Prior. 

Unfortunate Talhird ! O, who can name 
The pangs of rage, of sorrow, and of shame; 

That with mix'd tumult in thy bosom swelfd, 

When fir«t thou saw’st thy bravest troops repel I'd ! Addison. 

Here acting bosom i wear a visage gay. 

And stifled groans frequent the ball and piny. Vying. j t 

6 . The breast, as the seat of tenderness. • 

Their soul was poured out into their mothers bosom. 

Lamentations , ii. 12. 

No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw hU frailties from their dread abode ; • 

There they alike in trembling hope repose, 

The bosom' of his lather and bis God. Gray. 

7. The breast, as the receptacle of secrets. 

If I covered inv transgression as Adam, by hiding my iniquity 
in my bosom. Job, xxxi. 

8. Any receptacle close or secret ; as, the bosom of the 
ul earth ; the bosom of the deep. 

9. The tender affections ; kindness; favour. 

Whose ago has charms in it, whoso title more, 

To [duck the common bosoms on his side. Shak sjwarq. 

To whom the; great Creator thus reply M : ' 

O Son, in whom my soul hath chief delight; 

Son of my bosom , Son who art alone . 

My word, my wisdom, and ellectual might. Milton , V. !<.• 

10. Inclination; desire. Not used. 

* If you can pace your wisdom 

In tha£ good path that I could wish it go, 

have your bosom on this wretch. Shakspcarc. 

Bosom, in composition, implies intimacy; confidence; 
fondness. <£ . 

No more that thane of Cawdor shall deceive 
Our bosom-interest ; go, pronounce his death. Shakspcarc . 

This Antonio, 

Being the bosom-lover of my lord. 

Must needs he like my lord. Shakspcarc. 

Those domestiek traitors, bosom-lhicrt %' 

Whom custom hath call'd wives ; the readiest helps 
To betray the heady husbands, rob the easy. If. Jonson. 

He sent, for his bosom-friends , with whom he most confidently 
consulted, arid shewed the paper to them ; the contents where- 
of he could not conceive. Clarendon. 

The fourth privilege ojNHfcfulship is that which is here spe- 
cified in the text, a comntiltiicAtioti of secrets. A bosom-secret , 
ami a bosom-friend, are usuully put together. South, Scrm. ii. 64. 

She who was a bosom-friend of her royal mistress, he culls at} 
insolent woman, l he worst of her sex. Addison. 

To Bo'som. v. a . [from the noun.] 

1. To inclose in the bosom. 

Bosom up my counsel ; 

You’ll find it wholesome; i Shakspcarc. 
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I do not think my sister so togfek, ? $ 

Or op, unprincipled in virtue's book. 

And the sweet peace that goodttc&k bosoms ever. MBtorfCon. 

2. To coppcal in privacy. 

The groves, the fountains, and the flow'rs, ‘ 

That open now their choicest bosom'd smettsi 
■. Reserv'd for night, andrkept for thee in store. Milton, J*. L, 
Towers and battlements it sees. 

Bosom'd high in tufted trees, & 

Where perhaps some beauty lies, 

The cynosure of neighbouring eyes. Milton , L'AL 

To happy convents, bosom'd deep in vines, 

Where slumber abbots, purple as tneir wirtfc. Pope. 

Bo's on. n. s. [corrupted from boatswain.] 

The harks upon the billows ride. 

The master will not stay ; 

The merry boson from his 6ide 
His whistle takes, to check and chide 

The ling' ring lad's delay. Dryden. 

Bo'sQUET.# 71 . S. See BASKET. 

BOSS. ^ 7 i. s . [bossc. Tout, and bosse, Fr.] 

1. A stud; an ornament raised above tlie rest of the 
work ; a shining prominence. 

What signifies beauty, strength, youth, fortune, embroidered 
furniture, or gaudy bosses V L' Estrange. 

This ivory, intended for the bosses of a bridle, was laid up 
for a prince, and a woman of ('aria or Maeonia dyed it. Pope. 

2. The part rising in the midst of any thing. 

He runneth upon him, even on his neck, upon the thick 
bosses of his bucklers. Job , xv. 26. 

3. A thick body of any kind. 

A boss made of wood, with an iron book, to bang on the 
laths, or on a ladder, in which the labourer puts the mortar at 
the britches of the tiles. Moxun. 

If a close appulse be made by the lips, then is framed M; if 
by the boss of the tongue to the palate, near the throat, then 
K. Holder. 

Bo'ssed.# atlj. [Fr. bossc. Boscn out , strutting, or 
swelling out, Utrgidwm , Prompt. Parv.] Studded. 
Fine linen, Turkey cushions boss'll with gold. 

Shakspcarc , Tam. of the Shrew . 

Bo'ssacie. 71. s. [in architecture.] < 

1, Any stone that lias a projccture, and is laid in a 
place in a building to be afterwards carved. 

2. Ilustick work, which consists of stones, which seem 

to advance beyond the naked of a buildiug, by 
reason of indentures or channel, left in the joinings : 
these are chiefly in the corners of edifices, and called 
rustick quoins. Builder's Diet. 

Bo'ssive.# adj. [Fr. bossc, bumped out, knoblw, 
• Colgrave.] Crooked; deformed. 

Wives do worse than miscarry', that go their lull time of a 
fool with a bi ssivc birth. Osborne, Ado. to a Son, (if>58,)p. ; j 
Bossy.# adj. [Fr. bossc.] Prominent; studded; 
swelling out. See Bossed. 

Nor did there want 

Cornice or freeze, with bossy sculptures graven. 

Milton , P. Ii. i. 716. 

The w am juices of the bossy root, [the turnip.] 

I ' — ~ . Dyer's Fleece. 

Bo'svej.. j. & A species of cr me foot. 

Bot\'nkai ..^7 ill 0 - [Fr. bofaniqm-y from pora'm, ail 
Bota' nick. 5 herb.] Relating to herbs ; skilled in 
herbs. 

The botanical artist meets every where with vegetables. 

Sir T. Brown's Tracts, p. 6. 
Some botanical crificks tell 11s, the poets have not rightly 
followed the traditions of antiquity, in metamorphosing tho 
sisters of Phaeton into poplars. Addison. 

Sonic observations concerning plant#, See. of his own ; some 
from bis companions in those bafanick studies. 

Worthington, to Ilari/tb , lip. 10. 
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And to botaiuek land the flowers of health. 

Thomson's Liberty, P. ii. 

Bota'nically.* atfa £from botanical,} After the 
manner of botanists?***' yJsh. 

Bot.\\\ icK.Sfcyfc. s. [from jjJje adjJ] He who is skilled 
in plants. ** 

fiThat tliere is such an herb, which for some kind of re- 
splendency may be calHkl aglaophotis, is by all botanicks or 
herbarists, I have seen, acknowledged. 

M. Casnubon , Of Credulity, $c. p. 80. 
Bo'tanist. [from botany .] One skilled in 

plants; one who studies the various species of 
plants. j. 

The uliginous lacteous matter, taken 'notice of by that 
diligent botanist , was only a collection of corals. Woodward . 

Then spring the living herbs, beyond the power 
Of botanist to number up their tribes. Thomson. 

Botano'logy. n. s . [jSorapAoyia.] A discourse upon 
plants. Diet . 

BOTANY, n. s. [from ( 3 otoIw, an herb.] Hie 
science of plants; that part of natural history 
which relates to vegetables. 

BOTui'IiGO. ft. s. [botarga, Span.] A relishing 
sort of food, made of the roes of the mullet fish ; 
much used on the coasts of the Mediterranean, as 
an incentive to drink. Chambers . 

BOTCH, n . 5 . [bozza, pronounced botza, Ital.] 

1. A swelling or eruptive discoloration of the skin. 

Time, which rots all, and makes botches pox, 

And, plodding on, must make a calf an ox. 

Hath made a lawyer. v Donne. 

Botches and blains must all his flesh imboss, 

And all his people. Milton , P. L . 

It proves far more incommodious, which, if it were propelled 
in boils, botches , or ulcers, as in the scurvy, would rather 
conduce to hculth. Harvey. 

2. A part in any work *ill finished, so as to appear 
worse than the rest. See To Botch. 

With him, 

Jq leave no rubs or botches in the work, 

rleahce, his son, must embrace the fate. Shakspcare. 

3. An adscititious, adventitious part clumsily added. 

If both those words are not notorious, botches, J am deceived, 
though the French translator thinks otherwise. Drydcn. 

A comma ncYr could claim 
4 place in any British name ; 

Yet, making here u perfect botch. 

Thrusts your poor vowel from bis notch. * Swift. 

To Botch.* 1 }" v. a . [from the old Goth, bod a, to re- 
pair, Sercnius.] tf 

1. To mend or patch clothes clumsily. 

Their coats, from botching nt wly brought, arc lorn. Drydcn* 

2. To mend any thing awkwardly. 

To botch up what th’ had tom and rent. 

Religion and the government. Uudibras . 

V To put together unsuitably, or unskilfully ; to make 
up of unsuitable pieces. 

Go with me to iny house, 

And hear thou-M»*>r.«. how many fruitless pranks. 

This ruffian hath botch'd up, that thou thereby ( 

May smile at tbis. ShaUpeare. 

Her speech i» nothing. 

Yet the unshaped use of it doth move 
The hearers to collection ; they aim at it, 

And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts. Shakspcare. 

For treason botch'd in rhime will be thy bane ; 

Rhime is the rock on which thou art to wreck. Dry den. 

Our professor, besides his botching in the words, has sullied 
even the sense. JBent ley's Lett . p. a 15, 

4. To mark with botches. 

Young Hylas, botch'd with stains too foul to name, 

In crtdlc here renews his youthful frame. 


BOT 

Ba'TCJiEn.*f" n. s. [from botch.] .Amender of old 
clothes ; the same *ta a taylor as a cobfer to a shoe- 
maker. 

No man'will put his sormp to a botcheq ot [ere] he bindc 
him prentise to a taylor. 'WSir T. Efyot'i Xrovenmur, fol.51. 

He was a botcher's prentice in Paris, from 4 whence he was 
whipt for getting the sheriff’s foolwith <„ Shakspcare. 

Botchers left old clothes in the lurch, * 

And fell to turn and patch the church. Uudibras, 

Bo'tchv. %lj. [from botch."] * Marked with Notches. 
And those boils did run — say so — Did not the ge|erabtun? 
Were not that a botchy core ? Shakspcare, TrJnnd Cress . 

Bote. n. $. [bote, Sax. a w ord now out of use.] 

1. A' compensation o£ amends for a man slain, which 

is bpiiiid to another. Vowel. 

2. It was used for any payment. 

BOTH.'}" a<Jj. [Goth, ba, bqiofhs ,* Sax. ba, both; ba 
tpa, both two, i. e. two 'together. So Chaucer, 
<f Ou" bathe labour,” Tr. and Cress, i. 973. The 
labour of us both together. In old Eng. bathe , 
heath, and baith, are found for both ; the two last 
of which are still northern pronunciations.] ’The 
two; as wcjl the one as the other. Et V un 8 p 
V autre , Fr. It is used only of two. - 
And the next day, both morning and afternoon, lie was kept 
by our party. Sidney, b. 11. 

Moses and the prophets, Christ and his upostlcs, were in 
their times all preachers of God’s truth ; some by word, some 
by writing; some by both. Hooker , v. § 19. 

Which of them shall I take ? 

Both? one? or neither? neither can be enjoy’d. 

It' both remain alive. Shakspcare. 

Two lovers cannot share a single bed; 

As therefore both are equal in degree, 

The lot of both he left to destiny. Drydcn. 

A Venus anil a Helen have been seen. 

Both perjur’d wives, the goddess anti the queen. Granville. 

Both. conj. [from the adjective.] As well: it has the 
conjunction and to correspond with it. 

A great multitude both of the Jews and also of the Greeks 
believed. Acts^x iv. 1. 

Power to judge both quick and dead. Milton, P. L. 

Both the ftoy was worthy to lie prais’d, *• 

And Stimichon has often made me long ■ 

To hear, like him, so sw eet a song. Drydcn. 

To Bo'tiieu.# 7 \ a. [This word Mr. Malone believes 
to have been first used in Ireland. It is also a Cor- 
nish word. It is not found in serious writing. The 
substantive bother is sometimes used in common con- 
versation.] . To perplex and confound by senseless 
loquacity ; to teaze by constant solicitation ; t(S make 
a stunning noise. 

With the din of which tube my head you bo bother , 

That I scarce can distinguish my right ear from t’other. Swift. 

Bothyoid. adj. [jSolfuofiJw?.] Having the form of a 
bunch of grapes. 

‘The outside is thick set with botryoul cffloresccncies, or small 
knobs, yellow, bluish, and purple; all of a shining mctallick 
hue. Woodward. 

Bots. ?i. s. [ without a singular .] A species of small 
worms in the entrails of horses ; answering, perhaps, 
to the ascarides in human bodies. 

Pcusc and beans are as dank, here as a dog, and that is the 
next way to give poor jades the bots. Shakspcmre. 

BOTTLE. 'f' n. s. [Fr. bouteille; Span, botclla ; Ital. 
botteglia ; low Lat. butellus; Graeco- Barb. j 3 £fj if, 
a cup or flagon, Gloss. Vet. V. Meursii Lexic. 
( 3 >. : T iVOk.] 

1. A small vessel of glass, or other matter with a 
narrow mouth, to put liquor in. 


Garth . 
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The shepherd's homely curds, 

His cold thin <trinR out of hfs leather bottle , 
Is far beyond a prince's delicate*,^* 


V 


Shakspeare. 


„ ,^Many have a manner, aftejfc other men's speech, to shake 
tneir; heads.' A great officer wbuld say, it watf&s men shake a 
bottle, to see if there was any wit in their heads, or no. Bacon . 
Then if thvyle in glass thou wouldst confine, 

, Let thy A? be entirely dry. King. 

He threw into the enemy's ships earthen bottles filled with 
serpents, whiwput the crew in disorder. Arbuthnot on Coins . 

2 . A quantity of winc^usually put into a bottle; a 

* quart. • 

Sir, you shall stay, and taftc t’otfier bottle. Spent. No. 462. 

3. A quantity of hay or grass bundled up. [Fr. botte 

, de pa i lie.] • 

Methinks I have a great desire to*a bottle of hay ; good hay, 
sweet hay, hath no fellow. Shdkspcarc. 

But I should wither in one day, and pass 
To a lock of hay, that bottle of grass. Donne. 

To Bo'ttle. v. a. [from* the noun.] To inclose in 
bottles. # 

You may have it a most, excellent cyder royal, to drink or 
to bottle. ' Mortimer. 

^ When wine Is to be bottled off, wash yoitr bottles imme- 
diately before you begin; hut be sure not to drain them. Swift. 
BoVtle is often compounded with other words ; as, 
bottle-friend* a drinking-friend ; bottle-companion. 

Sam, who is a very good bollfe* companion , has been the di- 
version of his friends" Addison. 

Bo'ttle n.^ adj. [from bottle.] Having a belly pro- 
tuberant like a bottle. • 

Why strew’ St thou sugar on that bottled spider ? 

Shakspeare , K, Rich. TII. 
Bo'ttle- ale.* ??. s. [from bottle and ale. 1 ] What we 
now Call bottled-ale. • 

The' Myrmidons arc no bottle-ale houses. 

Shakspeare , Tw. Night. 

Selling cheese and prunes, 

And retail’d bottle-ale . Bcnnm. and FI. Captain. 

Bo ttle-i lower. ft. s. [cyani/s, Lat.] A plant. 
Bo'ttlescrew. 11. s. [from bottle and screw/] A screw 
to pull out the cork. 

A gopd butler always breaks off the point of bis hottlescrcw 
in two days, by trying which is hardest, the point of the screw, 
or the neck of the bottle. • Swift. V( 

Bo'ttlinu.# ?i. s. [from bottle .] The operation of 
putting liquors into bottles. 

Around the common room 
I puff’d my daily pipe’s perfume ; 

Ilodc lor a stomach, and inspected, 

At annual botthngs, corks selec ted. 

^ T. lVarton , Frog>\ of Discontent. 

BO'TTOM.'f’' n. $. [borm, Saxon ; bodem, Germ.] 

1. The lowest part of any thing. 

The vail of die, temple was rent in twain from the top to 
the bottom. St. Matt . xxvii. 5 1 . 

2. The ground under the water. 

Behold, he spreadeth his light upon it, and covcrcth the 
bottom of the sea. Job, xxwi. yo. 

Shallow brooks that flow’d so clear. 

The bottom did the top appear. Dry den. 

3. The foundation ; the ground-work. 

On this supposition my reasonings proceed, and cannot he 
affected by objections which are far lrom being built on the 
same bottom. Atterbury. 

4. A dale; a valley; a low ground. 

fte stood among the myrtle trees that were in the bottom . 

Zceh. i. 8. 

In the purlieus stands a shccp-cote, 

West of this place: down in the neighbour bottom. Shakspeare. 

On both the shores of that fruitful bottom, are still to be 
seen the marks of ancient edifices. Addison on Italy. 

Equal convexity could never be seen : the inhabitants of 
such an earth could have otff.the prospect of a little circular 
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plain, which would appear to haw an f cclivity on ail side* ; 
so td^at every man would fancy himself the lowest, and that he 
always dwelt und moved in a tMtom. Nmtley. 

5. The part most remote from the view; the deepest 

P* r .t- ^ 

llis proposals and arguments should with freedom be exa- 
mined to the bottom , that, if J^erc fee any mistake in thmnu no- 
body may be misled by his reputation. *E?ockc. 

6 . Bound; limit. 

But there’s no bottom , none, 

In my voluptuousness. Shakspeare. 

7. The utmost extent or profundity of any man’s ca- 
pacity, whether deep or shallow. 

I will fetch off these justices : 1 do see the bottom of Justice 
Shallow: how subject we old men arc to lying ! Shakspeare . 

8. The last resort; the remotest cause; first motion. 

He wrote many things which arc not published in his name; 

and wa$ at the bottom of many excellent counsels, in which he 
did not appear. I Addison. 

9. A ship ; a vessel for navigation. ts 

A bawbling vessel was he captain of. 

With which, such scathful grapple did he make 

With the most noble bottom of our fleet. Shah spectre. 

My ventures are not in one bottom trusted ; 

Nor to one place. Shakspeare. 

We have memory, not of one ship that ever returned, and 
but of thirteen persons only, at several times, that chose to 
return in our bottoms. Bacon. 

He’s a foolish seaman, 

That when his ship is Sinking, will not 

Unlade his hopes into another bottom. Denham , 

He puts to sea upon his own bottom; holds the stern himself; 
and now, if ever, we may expect new discoveries. Norris. 

He spreads his canvas, with his pole he steers, 

The freights of flitting ghosts in his jhin bottom bears. Dryden • 

10. A chance; an adventure; state of hazard. 

He began to say, that himself and the prince were too much 
to venture in one bottom. Clarendon . 

We are embarked with them on the same bottom , and must 
be partakers of tlieir happiness or^nhery. Spectator , No. 273. 
i r. A ball of thread wound up together. 

This whole argument will be like bottoms of thread, close 
wound up. # Bacon-. 

Silkworms finish their bottoms in about fifteen da\ s, Mortimer. 
Each Christmas they accounts did clear, 

And wound their bottom round the )ear. Prior. 

1 2. Botto m of a lane. The lowest end. 

13. Bottom of beer. The grounds, or dregs. 

To Bo'ttom. 7’. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To build upon to fix upon as a support: with 
on. 

They may have something of obscurity, as being bottom'd 
it yon ^ and fetched from the true nature of the thin:;*. Hale. 
Pride lias a \ery strong foundation in the mind; it i* hot- 
ijfawed upon self-love. Cottier. 

The grounds upon which we bottom our reasoning, arc but 
apart; something is left our, which should go inn* the reck- 
oning. _ Lode. 

Action is supposed to be bottomed upon principle. AtUrhury. 

2. To wind upon something ; to twist thread round 
something. 

Therefore, as you unwind your love forjiim. 

Lest it shonltj ravel, and he good to none[ 

You must preftide to bottom it on me. Shakspeare. 

To Bo'ttom- r. n. To rest upon as its ultimate sup- 
port. 

Find out upon what foundation any proposition, advanced, 
bottoms; and observe the intermediate ideas, by which it is 
joined to that foundation upon which it is erected. Locke. 

Bo'ttomed. adj. [from bottom.'] Having a bottom ; 
it is usually compounded. 

There being prepared a number of Jlai-botimed boats, to 
transport the land-forces, under the wing and protection of the 
great navy. Bacon. 
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Bo'ttomt.esh. adj. [from bottom.] Without & bot- 
tom; fathomless. r* t 

Wickedness may wcllljiBcoinpared to a bol/mlcsi i pit, into 
which it is easier to keep bhc'a self from falling^ than being 
fallen, to give one’s self any stay" from falling infinitely. Sidney. 

It; not my stiffOw deep, having no4>ottom ? 

T)pen be my passion- Iwtmnfass with them. Shakspeare. 

** Him the Almighty Power t 

Hurl'd headlong, darning from the etherial sky, ! 

T o b#itmlc$s perdition . j\l ill on , 1\T‘. 

Bo'ttomby. m. 5. [in navigation and 'commerce.] 
The act of borrowing money on a ship’s bottom ; 
that is, by engaging the vessel for the repayment of 
it, so as that, if the ship miscarry, .the lender loses 
the money advanced ; but if it arrives safe at the 
end of the voyage, he is to repay the money lent, 
with a certain premium or interest agreed on ; and 
this oil pain of forfeiting' the ship. Harris. 

Bobem:.# n. s. See Uouge. 

Bo'vate.^ n. s. [I. at. bovata .] A bovate (oxgang) of 
laud is as much as one yoke of oxen can reasonably 
cultivate in a year. Hum , Hist, of Cumb. Gloss. 

BO'UCHET. ii. s. [French.] A sort of pear. 

Bom. n. s. An insert which breeds in malt ; called 
also a weevil . Dirt. 

To Bough, v. n. {Ixtuge^ Fr.] To swell out. 

Bougk.# v. s. fa corruption of the French louche. 
Bougc of amrt is an expression of our old language 
for the u allowance to the officers of the court.” 
Bouch au cour, allowance of diet at the king’s table. 
Kelham. Avoir boitehc a cour , to eat and drink scot- 
free ; to be in ordinary at court. Cotgrave.] Pro- 
visions; meat and driuk. Not now in use. 

They knock’d hypocrisy o’ the pate, and made room lor a 
bombard-man that brought bouge for a country lady or two, 
that feinted, he said, with fasting for the fine sight since seven 
o'clock in the morning. Jl.Jonson , Masques at Cotut. 


Bough. n.s. [Lk> 3, Sax. the g/ijs mute.] An arm or 
large shoot of a tree, bigger than a branch, yet not 
always distinguished from it. 

A vino-labourer, finding a bough broken, took a branch of 
the same bough, and tied it about the place broken. Sidney. 

Their lord and patron loud did him proclaim, 

And at his feet their laurel houghs did throw. 

From the bough 

She gave him of that fair enticing fruit. 

As the dove's Hi;ht did guide JRnea*, now 
May thine conduct me to the golden bough. 

Under some fav’ritc myrtle's shady boughs. 

They sneak their passions in repeated vows. 

Sec now, on every bough, the birds express. 

In their sweet notes, their happiness. 

'Twas all her joy the ripening fruits to tend, 

And see the boughs with happy burdens bend. Pope. 


Spenser, F. Q. 
Milton, P . L . 
Denham. 

Roscommon. 

^ « 

Dry den. 


Bought.*!" [Sax. bohte.] preter. and participle of To 
buy ; which see. 

The chief were these who not for empire fought, 

But with thdcJdgeii their country's safety bought. Pope. 

BOUGHT.'}" //. $. [Tent, bocht, lucht 9 inclosure, a 
fence of stakes ; from bogrn. to bend, bow, or in- 
flect. Sax. bojchfc, board.] 

1. A twist; a link ; a knot. 

His huge long tail wound up in hundred folds, — 

'Who^e wreathed bought* whenever he unfolds, 

And thick entangled knots ndown does slack. Spenser, F. Q. 
Immortal verse. 

Such as the inciting soul may pierce. 

In notes, with many a winding bought 

Of linked sweetness, long draw out. * Milton, II Pens. 

2. A flexjrc. 


The flexure of the joints is not the same in elephants ns in 
other quadrupeds, but acmir Onto those of a man; the bought 
of the tbre-legs not direct^ ^backward, but latctaiWand some- 
vvluit inward. . Brown, Vulgar Krrours. 

3. That ptM of a sling miich contains the stone. 

The iouIi. of thine enemies, them shall He sling out as out of 
the middle of n sling: [In the margin,] in. the midst of the 
bought n f u slinjr. " 1 Sam. xxx. 29. 

Bo'uguty.* adj. [fVum bought.] Crocked; bonding. 

Not in use. H&ei'WQod. 

DO VI J, LON. ?;. s. [French.] Broth; soup; any 
thing made to be supped: a term used in cookery. 
Bo'uluku Walls, [in architecture.] Walls built of 
round flint** or pebbles, laid in a strong mortar; 
used where the sea has a beach cast up, or where 
there are plenty of flints. Build . Diet. 

To Boult, v. a. See To Boz/E 
To BOUNCE.*}" v. n. [a w*ord formed, says Skinner, 
from the sound.] 

1. To fall or fly against any tiling with great force, so 
as to rebound. 

The fright awaken’d Arcite with a slnrt, 

A gum si lus bqsom bounc'd his heaving heart. iSrydtrt. 

2. To spring ; to make a sudden leap ; a sudden ex- 
plosion. 

High nonsense is hkc beer in a bottle, which lias, in reality, 
110 strength and spirit, but frets, and flies, and bow.ces, and 
imitates the passions of a much nohfer liquor. Adduct. 

They bounce from their nest, 

No longer will tarry. Swift. 

Out bounc'd the mastiff of the triple head ; 

Away the hare with double swiftness fled. Swift. 

3. To make a sudden noise. 

Just as l was putting out my light, another bounce* us hard 
ns he can knock. 'Swift. 

4. To boast ; to bully: a sense only used in familiar 
speech. 

lie gives away countries, and disposes of kingdoms; and 
banners, blusters, and swaggers, as if lu: were really sovereign 
lord and sole master of the universe. 

Lot el his Letter to Warburton , p. 14. 

5. To be bold, or strong. 

Forsooth the bouncing Amazon, ^ 

Your buskin'd mistress, and vour warriour love, 

To Theseus must be wedded. Shalc&pebre t 

6. In the preceding instance bouncings applied to an? 
Amazon, may mean what Dr. Johnson asserts, to he 
bold or strong. But this word was often formerly 
applied to the fair sex merely to denote a super- 
abundance of excellence, or cause of admiration, in 
them; and was also applied to things. AVc use 
brave in a similar manner. 

I saw the bouncing bdlihone. 

Tripping over the dale alone ; — 

blic sweeter than the violet. Spenser , Shep. Cal , Augi'it. 

With loflv luring lookes, they, [ladies] bouncing brave, 
r The highest place mail men's sight miet have, 

Mir. for Magistrates, p. 217. 
We have had a merry and a lusty ordinary. 

And wine, and good meat, and a bouncing reckoning, 

Prawn, and FL Wild (loose Chare. 

Bounce,-}'' n.s. [from the verb.] 

1. A strong sudden blow., 

The bounce burst ope the door ; the scornful fair ^ 
Relentless look’d. Drydcn . 

As I was sitting in ray chamber, and thinking on a subject for 
my next Spectator, I heard two or three irregular bounce * at my 
landlady's Apor; and upon the opening of it, a loud cheerful 
voice inquiring whether the philosopher was at home. 

Addison , Spectator, No. 383. 

2. A sudden crack or nois 
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What cannoneer begot this kisty blood? 

He speaks plain cannon fire, and asuoke, and hornets ; 

He gjrvet$»e bastinado* with, his tongue. Shukspearc. 

Two htacl-buts I threw into jprJShme, A 
And to each hut I gave n sweetheart’s name ; ^ 

This with the loudest bounce me sore amaz’d, 

That in a flame of brightest colour blaz’d. f/riy. 

3. A boast; u threat: in low language. 

Bo'uncer. ?i. 9 C [from bounce.'] A boaster; a* bully; 

aa empty threatenor : in colloquial speedfu' 
BOUND.'f' 11. s . [Sax bunbe, from btnban, to bind . 
Old Fr. butidcs , limits. Kdham.] 

1. A limit; a boundary ; that by which any thing is 

terminated. ( 

Illimitable ocean ! without hound; , 

Without dimemion; where length, breadth, and highth. 

And lime, and place, tu«\lo«1. • Milton, P. L. 

Those vast Scythian i^ons were separated by the natural 
bounds, of rivers, lakes, mountains, woods, or marshes. Temple . 

Indus and Ganges, our wide empire’* hounds, . 

Swell their dy’d currents with their natives wounds. Dry den. 

Through all tli* infernal hounds. 

Which flaming Phlegethon surrounds. 

Sad. Orpheus sought his consort lost. Pope. 

2 . A limit by which any excursion is restrained. 

Hntli lie set hounds between their love and me? 

1 am Lheir mother, who gfiall bar me from them ? Shakspcare . 

Stronger and fiercer by restraint lie roars, 

And knows no hound, but makes his pow’r his shores. Denham, 
Any hounds made with body, even adamantine walls, art* far 
from pmt mg a stop to the mind, in its progress in space. Locke. 

3. [from TuhoumU v. >/.] A leap; a jump; a spring. 

Do hut note a wild ami wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhaudled colts, 9 

Fetching mad hounds, bellowing, and neighing loud. 

Shuhspenrr. 

The horses started with a sudden hound. 

And flung the reins ami chariot to the ground. Addison. 

Dextrous he ’scapes t h< roach with nuihle hounds, 

Whil-t cv’rv linnesf tongue St -p I'.ief resoe ids. (lay. 

4. A rebound ; tin? leap of something Hying back by 
tho force of the blow. 

These inward disgusts are but the first hound of this hall of 
contention. Decay of Pictyi 

To Bound, v. a . [from the noun.] % 

r. To limit: to terminate. 

A lofiy tow’r, and strong on every side, # 

With treble walls, which Phlegethon surrounds. 

Whose fiery flood the burning empire bounds. Dryden . 

2 . To rent rain; to coniine. 

Take but degree away, 

The hounded waters # 

Wbuliilift their bosoms higher than the shores, 

And make a sop of all this solid globe. Shakspcare. 

3. Sometimes with in. 

’* My mother’s blood 

Huns on tho dexter check, and this sinister 

Pounds in my sire’s. Shakspcare. 

To BOUND, v. 7 i. \l)U 7 idii\ Fr.] # 

1. To jump; to spring; to move forward by leaps. 

Torrismoml appear’d. 

Gave me his hand, and led me lightly o’er, 

Leaping and bounding on the billows heads. Dryden. 

Before his lord the ready spaniel hounds. 

Panring with hope, Im tries tnc furrow’d grounds. Pope. 

When sudden through the woods a bounding stag 
ltbsh’d headlong down, and plung’d amidst the river. Rowe. 

Warbling to the vary’d strain, advance 
Two sprightly youths, to form the bounding dapee, Pope. • 

2. To rebound ; to fly back by repercussion. 

Mark then a bounding valour in our English," 

That being dead, like to the bullets grazing, 

Breaks out into a second course of mischief. Shakspcare. 

Tn Bou&d. ft a. To flp&e to bound. 


If I might buffet for my love, or bound my horse for her 
favours, I would lay on like a butcher, and sit like a jackanapes, 
never ofK . : * Shakspcare. 

If Iovc,vojnbitious, sought a match of birth, 

W hose veins bound richer blood than lady B lauch? Shakespeare* 

Bound. 'jr pret. and pey't imp. pays, of bttud. [Sax. bohb.] 

Nay, said Pamela, nolle skjdL take that office from, myself 
being so much bound u al am Wr my education. timnty. 

This iiTAntonio, 

To whom { am so infinitely bound.*-* ■ ^ 

— You should in all sense he much hound to him ; 

For, as I hear, lie was much hound for you. Shakspcare. 

The gentleman is learn’d, a most rare speaker, 

To nature none more bound. Shakspcare. 

The bishops of Hungary, bcine wonderfully rich, were bound 
to keep great numbers of horsemen, which they used to bring 
into tile field. K nolle v. 

They summoned the governor to deliver it to them, or cise 
they would not leave one stone upon another. To which the 
governor made no other reply, than that he was not hound to 
repair it; hut, however, he would, by God’s help, keept the 
ground afterwards. Clarendon. 

Bound.^ adj. fa word of doubtful etymology, Dr. 
Johnson says. It; is a common word still in the 
North of Fnglund for going, or ready , and is pro- 
nounced boicnc ; “ where are you bonne to,” i. c. 
whither are you going ? or where are you bound 
to ? Houn is used for ready by Chaucer, and other 
of our old writers.. So it is still employed in Scot- 
land. Ruddiman and Chalmers derive the word 
from the Sax. abunben, vxpeditu which, even if 
rightly translated, as Dr. Jamieson has observed, 
seems to be an insulated term, not allied to any 
other words in that language; and therefore the 
origin, given by Dr. Jamieson, from the Su. Goth. 
baa, to prepare, to make ready, of which bom or 
bo in is the participle, must be preferred.] Destined ; 
intending to come to any place. 

His he that care, whom most it doth concern. 

Said he; but whither with such hasty flight 

Art thou now bound? ipr well might I discern 

Great cause, that carries thee so swift and light. Spenscf, F. Q. 

To he hound lor a port one desires extremely, and sail to it 
with a fair gale, is very pleasant. Temple. 

Willing we sought your shores, and hither bound. 

Tilt* port st> long desir’d, at length we found. Dryden . 

BoVnimiiy. n. s. [from himndJ\ Litnit; bound. 

He sutlers the confluence and clamours of the people to pass 
all boyndariis of laws, ami reverence to his authority. 

King Charles. 

Sensation and reflection are the boundaries of our thoughts; 
beyond which the iniud, whatever efforts it would make, is not 
able to advance. Locke. 

Great* part of our sins consist in the irregularities attending 
the ordinary pursuits of life ; so that our reformation unis* 
appear, by pursuing them within the boundaries of duty, itegt />. 

Bo unokn.*|* participle passive of bind. [Max. bunben.] 
Not now much in use. 

Hereafter, in a better world than this, 

I shall desire more love ami knowledge of you. — 

— I rest much bounden to you : fare von well. Shakspcare. 

Wo also post humbly besought him To ucei pt of 11s as his 

true servants, by as just a right as ever men on earth were 
bounden. _ Bacon. 

To he careful for a provision of all necessaries for ourselves, 
and those who depend on 11s, is a bounden duty. Bogcrs. 

Bo'unpkni.y.* adv. [from bounden.’] In a bounden 
or dutiful manner. Obsolete. 

Your ladishippcs daughter, most houndcnly obedient. 

Transl. of Orbin' s Scnmns, (1583,) Epist. Dedicat . 
Bo'unoeil# n. s. [from bound , .] 

1. A limiter ; h$ who imposes bounds. 

Now the founder of all tnesc, is only God himself ; who i* 
the bounder of all things. Folherby's Athemastix, p. 274- 
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2. A boundary. Sometimes written boundure . 

The boundure of AloMUider’s march into India being in the 
ti-art obscure. * '' Sir T. Herbert's Travels , p. 154. 

Kingdom® arc bound within their bounders , a«f it were in 
bands ; and shut up within their limits, as it were in prison. 

g y9 Fotkerby's Atheomattjx. , p. 274. 

Bo'^xoino-stonf.? " A- . . . , 

Bound-stunk. 5 "* 4 ' A * W e to ^ wlth< 

, m I a|B I»t a l»j i 

A «c¥prrr s but a play-tmug, and a globe 

A bister bounding- stone. Drydcn . 

BoV ndlf.ks. adj. [from bound.'] Unlimited; un- 
confiucd; immcii.su ruble; illimitable. 

Beyond the infinite and boundless reach ' 

Of mercy, if thou didst this deed of death. 

Art tliou dainhM, Hubert. Shalcspearc . 

flea. ’n Iun of right all victory design’d ; 

Whence boundless power dwell.s in a will confin’d. r Dn/den. 

-Man sc( k ms as boundless in his desires, as God is in bis being; 
afVd therefore nothing but God himself can satisfy him. South. 

Though we make duration boundless as it is, wc cannot ex- 
tend it beyond all being. God fills eternity, and it is hard to 
find a reason, w hy any one should doubt that he fills immensity. 

Locke. 

Some guide the course of wajud’ring orbs on high, 

Or roll tin* planets through the boundless sky. Pope. 

Bo' endlessness, n. s. [from boundless .] Exemption 
from limits. 


God has corrected the boundlessness of his voluptuous desires, 
by stinting his strength, and contracting his capacities. South. 
Bo'enteous.-}'’ adj. [from bounty, old Fi\ board eno use.] 
Liberal; kind; generous; munificent; beneficent: 
a word used chiefly in poetry for bountiful. 
livery one, 

According to the gift, which bounteous nature 
Hath in him clos’d. Shakspcare. 

Her soul abhorring avarice, 

Bounteous ; but almost bounteous to a vice. Dry den. 

Bounteously, tub. ftrom bounteous.] Liberally; 
generously ; largely. 

He bounteously bestow’d unenw’d good 
On me. Dry den. 


Bo'u nteousn ess. ii . s . [from bounteous. ] M un ifi concc ; 
liberality ; kindness. Dr. Johnson cites a passage 
from the Psalms to illustrate this word, where the 
real word, however, is jdcnlcausness. “ Thou fillest 
all things living with plenteousncss Ps. cxlv. 1 6. 
BoVntifljl. adj. [from bounty and full.] 
i. Liberal; generous; munificent. 

As bountiful as mines of India. Shakspcare. 

■' Alf you will be rich, you must live frugal; if you will be 
popular, you must be bountiful. Taylor. 

I am obliged to return my thanks to many, who, without 
considering the man, have been bountiful to the poet. Dn/den. 

God, the bountiful author of our being. Locke . 

i. It has of before the thing given, and to before the 
person receiving. 

Our king spares nothing, to give them the share of that 
felicity, of which he is so bountiful to his kingdom. Dry den . 

Bo'untifull i T~uau. [from bountiful.] liberally; in 
a bountiful manner; largely. 

* And now tny alms is given, 

And thy poor starving bountifully led. Donne. 

It is ^affirm'd, that it never raincth in Egypt; the river 
boitntfmy requiting it in its inundation. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Bo'untifulness. 11. s. [from bountiful .] The quality 
of being bountiful ; generosity. 

Enriched to all bountiful ness. a Cor. ix. n. 


W3P EAD * 1 n ' Sm Cfr° rn bounty flijd hcad y or hood. 
BmStiheue. > See Hood.] Goodrlcss ; virtue* It 
tiiiooD. j * s now wholly out of pe. 


This goodly.Jr»me of temperance. 

Formerly grounded, and J^st settled >*' 

On firm foundation of tfai \\cbount\head. " Sflffaser, F. Q* 

How shall frail pen, W^^ar disparaged, 

Conceive srffch sovereign £ 16 ry, and great bountihood F 

Spenser , F. Q. 

BO'CNTY.-f- n. s. [bonte, Fr. bountce 9 old Fr. from 
the Lat. buuitas.] 

1. Generosity; liberality; munificence 

We do not so far magnify her exceeding bunty, at to affirm, 
that she bringeth into the wo(hl the sons of men, adorned 
with gorgeous attire. Hooker, iii.$ 4. 

If you knew to whom J'ou shot# this honour, 

I know you would be prouder of the work, 

Thifn customary bounty yAW enforce you. Shah spear e. 

Such moderation with thy bounty join, 

ThatUhou may’st nothing give, that is not thine. Denham . 

Those godlike men, to w anting virtiic kind, 

Bounty wolf plac’d preferr’d, and ^<11 design’d, 

To all their titles. ^ Drydcn. 

2. It seems distinguished from charity, as a present 
from an alms ; be* mg used, when persons, not ab- 
solutely necessitous, receive gifts; or when gifts 
are given by great persons. 

Tell a miser of bounty to a friend, or mercy to the poor, and 
lie will not tin lcr*Un<l it. * . South. 

Her majesty did not see this assembly so proper to excite 
charity and compassion ; though I Question not but her royal 
bounty will extend itself to them. Addtwn . 

3. Simply, goodness; agreeably to the original of the 
word. Not now in u»e. Spenser has used the 
adjective bounteous in the same sense. 

Let not her fault your sweetc affections marre, ■> 

Ne blott the bounty of all womankind 

’Mon^st thousands good, one wanton dame to find. 

Spenser, F. Q. iii r i. 49. 

Bo' liquet, ft 11. s. [Fr.] A nosegay. Sec Bucket. 

May -boskets; if husket be not there the French bouquet, now 
become English. Warton, Notes on MiUon. 

To Bourd. ft tv n. [Fr. boarder, from the low Lat. 
burdare , to joke, to jest; which is supposed to be 
adopted from bohordicum, a kind of exercise or 
tilting with spears. V. Du Cange in Rohordicum. 
This is one of our oldest words ; and is still used in 
the North of England, as the substantive also is,. 
for jest.] To jest. Barret and Sherwood * 

Brethren, quoth he, take kepe what I shal say; 

My wit is great, though that I bourde and play. Chaucer , Pard*l\ 

Bo u no. ft n. s. [old Fr. board, bord a jest or story. 
V. Lacombe. Sec also To Bourd.] A jest. 

They all agreed ; so, turning all to game 
And pleasaufct bord, they past forth on their way. 

Spenser , F. Q. iv. iv. 13. 

Gramercy, Borrill, for thy company, ( ,, 

For all thy jests, and all thy merry boards . 

Drayton , Shep. Gqrl. p. 53. 

Bo'uRDEii.ft n. s. [Fr. bourdeur.] A jester. Hidoet. 

Bo'uRDiNtiLY.ft adv. [from bourd.] In sport. Hidoet. 

T<r Bo / uuGEON. w f* v. n. [bourgeonner, Fr.] To 
sprout ; to shoot into branches ; to put forth buds. 

And tools to prune the trees, before the pride 
Of hasting prime did instke them burgein round. 

Spenser , F. Q. vii, vii. 43. 

I fear, I shall begin to grow in love 
With my dear self, and my mqst prosperous parts. 

They do so spring and burgeob. * B. J orison's Foj,jL j. 

Long may the dew of heaven distil upon them, to make them 
bourgeon and propagate among themselves. Howell. 

1 . 0 that I had the fruitful heads of Hydra, 

„ That one mightbourgeon where another fell ! 

Still would 1 give thee work ! Drydcn • 

BouRN."f n. s. \%rne 9 Fr.] 

ft* A bound ; a limit. 

Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vine^fcrd, none, Shakspmre, Temp. 
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That undiscover’d country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns* - - Shakspearc, Hamlet. 

* ■ False, 

As dice are to be wish’d, by ooe that fixes 

No bourn ’twixt his and mine. *'■ Shakspearc, Wint . Tale. 

2 . [From bujin, Saxon; bum, Gael, water.] A 
brook; a torrent; whence many towns, seated 
near brook gp have names ending in bourn . It is not 
now used inVither sense, though the second con- 
tinues in the? Scottish dialect, Ur. Johnson says. It 
is, however, used still iij the north of England for a 
brook, or small stream of water. And Milton 
affords a beautiful instance of the word, which Ur. 
Johnson has misunderstood; the poet, in his 
landscape, meaning by 44 bosky bourn” a Vivulct 
skirted with tro'^,; not merely a bouyd or limit, 
as Ur. Johnson has^ijtod. 

Nu swelling Neptune, no loud thundering Jove, 

Can change my cheer, or make me ever mourn ; • 

My little boat can safely pass this peitlous bourn. Spenser, F.Q. 

And ere the sun had climb’d the eastern hills, 

To gild the muttering bourns and pretty rills. 

Browne , Brit . Bust, p. 75. 
I know each lane, and every alley green, • 

Dingle, or bushy dell of this wild wood, 

And every bosky bounfl'rum side to side. 

Milton, Counts, ver, 313. 

Bouhse.# n . s. See Bukse. 

To BOUSE.-} v 7 t . //. [btu/sm, Dutch.] “To drink 

lavishly ; to tope. 

As he* rode, he somewhat '•till did eat, 

And in his hand did bear a bousing can. 

Of which he sipf. Sponsor, F. Q. 1. iv. 22. 

Though be bouzc his belly full. 

Sir T. Herbert's Travels , p.381. 
A file of bousing comrades there. Cleveland's Poems, Sc, p. 1 7. 

To Bouse.# r. a. To swallow. 


To restore and well flesh them, [hawks,] they commonly 
gave them hog’, flesh, with nil, butter, and honey; and a 
decoction of cumfory to bouze. Sir T. Brown's Trials, p. 115. 

Bou'sv. adj. [from bouse Drunken. 

With a long legend of roinantick things, 

Which in his cups the bousy poet sings. 

The guests upon the day appointed came, 

Each bousp fanner with his simp’ring dame. 

BOUT. n.s. [botta, ltal.] A turn; 
action as is performed at one times 
ruption ; a single part of any action carried on by J 
successive intervals. * 

The play began ; Pas durst not Cosma chace ; 

But did intend next boat with her to meet. 

Ladies, that have your feet 
Unnlagu’d with corns, we’ll have a bout . 

When in your motion you are hot, 

As make your bouts more violent to that end, 
lie culls for drink. 

If he chance to ’scape this dismal bout , 

The former legatees are blotted out. 

A weasel seized a bat ; the bat begged for life : says the 
wcttfel, I give no quarter to birds: says the bat, J am a 
mouse ; look on my body : so she got off ibr that bout. 

L' Estrange. 

We’ll see when *tis enough, 

Or if it want the nice concluding bout . King. 

BOUTADE .# n. s. [Fr.] A whim; a start of 
fancy ; an act of caprice. 1 
llis [lord Peter’s] first bout ado was, to kick both their wives 
one morning out 01 doors, and his own too. 

^ '% Tale of a Tub. 


n A 

JJn/deu. ^ 

King. 
as much of an 
without inter- 


Suincy. 

Shakspearc. 

Shah spear e. 
Drydvn. 


BOUTEFEU. n.s. [French.] A11 incendiary ; 
who kindles leuds and discontents. Now disused.' 

VOL. i. 
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BOW* 

Animated by a base fellow, called John 4 Chamber, a very 
nimlrf,‘u, who bore much sway among the vulgar, they entered 
into open rebellion. A ■ JBacim. 

Nor could ever arty* order be obtained impartially to punish, « 
the known boutefrus , and open incendiaries, ajfag Charles . 

Besides the herd ot'foutifeus, > . 

\\e set 'on work w itliirt tjie htmscB ^JffudibraS. 

J»o utisale. 7 i. s . [Jy>uppifee from booty or booty, and 
safe.j A sale #t a cheap rate, as booty or ujhmder 
is commonly mid. ** SR 

To speak nothing of the great boutUalo of colleges and 
... . *>rj. Hay ward, 

m) [IS UIMEZ. [I'rcnch.] The last words or 
rliimes of a tf umber of verses given to he filled up. 
7« UOW. t r>. n. [bujan, Saxon, logo, Su.] 
x. Jo bend, or inflect. It sounds as tintv, or haw. 
flow thy heavens, O Lord, and come down. Psalm cxliv. c. 
A threepence bon'd would Jiire uie, 

Old as I am, to queen it. ' 

Orpheus, with his lute, made trees. 

And the mountain tops, that freeze, 

Bow themselves when ho did sing. Shakspcare. 

I can fly, or ] ran run, 

Quickly to the earth’s green end. 

Where the bow'd welkin slow doth bend. Milton , Com. v.ioic. 

Some bow the vines, which bury’d in the plain. 

Their tops in distant arches rise again. Dry den. 

T. he mind has not been made obedient to discipline, when 
at first it was most tender and most easy to be bowed. Locke . 

2. To bend the body in token of respect or sub- 
mission. 

they came to meet him, and bowed themselves to the 
ground before him. a Kings, ii. I? . 

Is it to bow down his head as a hy Irtish, and to spread sack* 
cloth and ashes under him ? wilt thou call this a fast, and an 
acceptable day to the Lord? Isaiah , lviii. y. 

3. 1 o bend, or incline, in condescension. 

Let it not grieu* thee to bow down thine car to the poor, 
and give him a friendly answer. * Ece/us. j v . 8. 

4. To depress : to crush. 

Are you so gospellM, 

To pray for this good man, and for his issue, 

\\ hose heavy hand hatft bow'd y r ou to the grave. 

And beggar’d yours for ever? * Shakspcare . 

Now wasting years my former strength confound. 

And added woes may’ bow me to the ground. Pope. 

To Bow. - !* v. u . 1 

1 . To bond ; to suffer flexure. 

The everlasting mountains were scattered; the perpetual 
bill, did W Uabakk. iii.6. 

2. lo make a reverence. 

Rather let my head 

Stoop to the block, than these knees bow to any, 

Save to the God of heav’n, anti to my king. ‘ Shak spearr. 

This is the great idol to which thiTworid bows; to this we 
pay our cfevoutest homage. Decay of put,, 

Admir’d, ador’d by all the circling crowd. 

For wheresoe’er she turn’d her Hue, they bow'd. Ihydcn. 

3. To stoop. 

The people bowed down upon their knees, to drink. 

Judges , vii. 6. 

4. To sink under pressure. 

They stort), they bow down together; they Yould not de- 
liver the huJflen. ‘ Isaiah , xlvt; 2. 

Bow. n.s. [from the verb. It is pronotmeed, like 
the verb, as ?nm\ /zrtfe.] An act of reverepce or sub- 
mission, by bending the body. ^ 'Jjpfe 

Some clergy too she wou’d allow, 

Nor quarrelM at their awkward bow. Swift* 

Bow.-f- w. S. [Sax. boj, boh.] pronounced as grow, 
710, lo, without any regard to the to. 

1 . An instrument of war, made by holding wood or 
metal bent with a string, which, by its spring, shoots 
arrows with great force. 

3 K 
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Take, I pray thee, thy weapons, $hy quiver and thy how, 
and go out to the Aftld, and take me ionic vcnisbh. Genesis. 

The white faith of hist’ry cannot show. 

That e’er the musket yet conk} heat the bow. 

" Allcyne't Hen. VI J. 

2# A rainbow. ^ 

Yido set my bo tv iriSthc aid^fflSil it shall be % a token of 
a covenant between me ai^thelft h. Gen. ix. 13. 

3. The instrument with whicl ling -instruments are 

^ Their instruments were various in their kind 
Some for the bow , and some for breathing wind : 

The sawtry, pipe, and hautboy’s noisy band. 

And the soft lute trembling beneath the tombing hand. 

t JJryden , Fables. 

4. The doubling of a string in a slip-knot. This is 
perhaps corruptly used for bought. 

Make a knot, and let the second knot be with a bow. 

r r Wiseman. 

5. A yoke. 

As the ox hath his bow , sir,*thc horse his curb, and the Oml- 
con hig^bclls, so man hath his desire. Sltafapearc. 

6 . Bow of a saddle. The bows of a saddle are two 

pieces of wood laid archwise, to receive the upper 
part of a horse's back, to give the saddle its due 
form, and to keep it tight. Farriers Did. 

7. Bow of a ship. That part of her which begins at 
the loof, and compassing ends of the stern, and 
ends at the sternmost parts of the forecastle. If a 
ship hath a broad bow, they call it a bold bow ; if 
a narrow thin bow, they say she hath a lean bow. 
The piece of ordjiance that lies in this place, is 
called the bowpicce ; and the anchors that hang 
here, arc called her great and little bowers. 

8. B<m is also a mathematical instrument, made of 
wood, formerly used by seamen in taking the sun's 
altitude. 

9. fimv is likewise a beam of wood or brass, with 

three long screws, that direct a lath of wood or steel 
to any arch ; used commonly to draw draughts of 
ships, projections of the sphere, or wherever it is 
requisite to draw long arches. Harris. 

Bow-bearer. n. s. [from bow and bear.'] An under- 
officer of the forest. Cowcl. 

Bow-bent. adj. [from how and bent.] Crooked. 

A sibyl old, bow-bent with crooked age. 

That far events full wisely could presage. Milton, Far. Kv. ' 

Jjpw-JiANi). 71. s. [from haw and hand.] The fyuid 
that draws the bow* • 

Surely he si loots wide on the how-hand, and Very far from 
tile mark. Spenser on Ireland. 

Bow-leg.# n. s. [from bow and leg.] A leg crooked 
as a bow. 

Who fears to set straight, or hide, the unhandsome whrpings 
of bow-legs ? lip. Taylor, Attif. Handsomeness,^). bo. 

Bo w- le g [ from bow and Isg-] j Slaving 
^crooked legs. v 

n* s. [from bow and shot. Sometimes 
™ ri ^ n J f 0 W ~ s h (X) t ‘ ] The space which an arrow may 
pasffmits flight from the bow. 

A ' She went, and sat her down over against him, a good way 
off, *ai it were a bow-shot. Gen. xxi. 16. ■ 

About a how-shoot hi nctfto tlic southward, upon the plain 
’ or lower ground ; is a high column in perfection. 

. . Sir T. Herbert' s Travels , p. 148. 

Though pc were not then a bow shofipfl', and made haste ; 

' yet,- by that time he was come, the thing was no longer to be 
, v v . * Hoyle. 
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Bow-window.# n . s. I^rom bow and window.] v A 
window projected* thrown out^beyond the rest. But 
sec Bay-window*?/* .* v 

Bo 7 w able.# adj. [from To Joic/] Flexible of dispo- 
sition. 

It' she be a virgin, she is pliable or bowable. 

Wodroephe's Fr . Gram.(i623,) p.323. 

To Bo'wel.# v . a. [from the noun$ To take forth 
the bowels. From this old unnoticed verb comes 
the modem disembowel , and also Slmkspcarc's 
embowel. Shcrwoofl rend^js bowcllcd by dc$en$taille. 

Huloet and Mmsheu . 

BohvEi.-LF.ss. # adj . [from bowel and /m.] Without 
tenderness or compassion. 

Miserable men commiserate not themselves; huwel-Lss unto 
other.., aiyl merciless unto their bowels. 

,^ 1 j Urownc, Chr. Morals, i. 7. 

BO'WFLS. //. .v. \btnjaui , Fr.] 

1. Intestines; the vessels and organs within the body. 

Ho smote him therewith in the tilth rib, and shed out his 
bowels. % Sam . xx. 10. 

2. The inner parts of any thing. * 

Had we no quarrel else to Rome, but that 
Thou art thunce banish’d, we would muster all 
From twelve to seventy ; and pouring war 
Into the bowels of ungrateful Roifte, 

Like a bold Hood appear. Skat speare. 

His' soldiers spying his undaunted spirit, 

A Talbot ! Talbot ! cried out amain, 

And rush’d into the bowels of the battle. Shaksprarr. 

As he saw drops of water distilling from the rock, bv fol- 
lowing tiie veins, he has made himself two or three fountains 
in t he bowels of tile mountain. Addison. 

3. The scat of pity, or kindness. 

His bowels did ) ern upon him. Genesis, xliii. 30. 

4. Tenderness; compassion. 

lie had no other consideration of money, than for the sup- 
port of his lustre; and whilst he could do that, he cared not 
for money ; having no bowels in the point of running jn debt, 
or borrowing all he could. Clarendon. 

5. This word seldom has a singular , except in writers 
of anatomy. 

UO WEU.f n. s. [not from bough or branch , or 
from the verb bow or bend, as Dr. Johnson asserts; 
but from the Sax. bup, a chamber. Our old lan- 
guage sometimes gives it burc ; and in Cumberland, 
to this day, a back-room or chamber without a fire- 
place, or a little parlour, is called a boar . This 
word of northern origin is iu the Goth, bur , a 
cottage ;r Theotisc. burr, the same; Iccl. bUr 9 a 
little dwelling, from bouan , to dwell ; Dan. Suur 9 
an inner room ; Dutch, buer, a cottagq. The 
word, thus signifying a small or private abode, 
a place of shade or retirement, was easily trans- 
ferred to the place of shelter or retirement, called 

* an arbour . Sec Buit.] 

1. A chamber; a private retirement. 

Goc to my love, where she is carelesse laid, 

Yet in her winter’s bowre not well awake. Spenser , Soiin . lxx. 

The gyaunt selfe dismaied with that sownd, 

Where he with his Huessa dalliaunce fownd. 

In haste came rushing forth from inner bowre. 

Spenser, F. Q. i. viii. 5. 

2. A cottage ; Harington has so rendered the ex- 
pression of Ariosto, iugnrii , agreeably to the old 
usage of bower. 

C our trade oftAnes in simple bowre* 

Is found as grcPms in the stately towres. 

i Tramsl, of Arioit . xiv. 6a. 
'3. Any abode or residence^ . . « 
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Wasting" the countrie with fispcfd and with fire, 

Overturning towns, high castles atul towers, 

Like MiiriJ god of war, enflamed with ire, 

I forced the FrcnchnUjil.l* abandon thfeit&owcrs. ^ 

r min for Magistrate*, p. 282. 

But, O sad virgin, that thy power 
Might raise Musams from his bower. Milton , II Pens. 

Hefresh’d, they wait them to the bower of state, 

Where, circled with his peers, Atridcs sate. Pope , //. 

4. A place covered with the branches of trees or 
plants ; a shady recess. 

The pleached bower , 

Where honey-sucklcs, npcoM fiy the* sun, 

Forbid the sun to enter. Shakspeare , Much Ado. 

Hand in baud alone they pa&f d • 

On to their blissful bower : — the rool 
Of thickest covert was inwoven shade, • 

Laurel and myrtle, and what higher grew 
Of firm and fragrant leaf? w Milton , P. L. 

Bo'wER.'f'’ 11. s . [Dr. Jolm/jon considers this word as 
signifying, in Spenser, a blow, a stroke, from the 
Fr. bourrer, to fall upon. Both the etymology 
and definition are erroneous. The word is used 
' for the shoulder , Sax. boh, Dan. bon. The bonders, 
in anatomy, arc the musndi jlexorcs.'] One of the 
muscles which bend the joints. * 

His raw tame nrmes, whpse mighty brawued boivrs 
Were wont to rive steelo plate**, ami helmets hew, 

Were elcne consum'd. Spenser, I\ Q. i. viii. 41. 

Bo'wkr. n . s. [from the bow of a ship.] Anchors s» 
called. See Bow. 

To Bo'weii. v. a. [from the noun.] To embower; to 
inclose. 

Thou didst bower the spirit, • 

In mortal paradise of such sweet flesh. Shakspcarr. 

To Bo'wer.#* v. //. To lodge. Obsolete. 

Amongst them all grovves not a fayrer flowrc 
Than is the hloosinc of comely conrtesie ; 

Which though it on a lowly sta*ke doth bowre , 

Yet brancheth forth in bruit; nohilitic, 

And «preda itself through all civilitie. Spenser , F. Q. vi. i. 4. 
BoVery.'J" adj. [from bowr."] Imbowering ; covering 
with shade. 

Landskips how gay the bowery grotto yields, 

'Which thought creates, and lavish fancy builds. Tickcll. 

" Snatch’d through the verdant maze the hurried eye 
Distracted wanders ; now the bowery walk 
Of covert close, where scarco a speck of day * 

Falls on the lengthen’d gloom, protracted sweeps. 

Thomson , Spring. 

To Bowge. See To Bouge. 

Bo'wingly.% adv. [from dm?.] In a bending manner; 

like a bow, arcuatim. Huloct. 

DOWLf n. s. [buelin, Welsh; which signifies, 
according to Junius, any thing made of horn, as 
drinking cups anciently were. It is pronounced 
bole . So lar Junius and Dr. Johnson. But the 

word is of northern origin : Goth, holla, a cup. # 
Sax. bolla.] 

1. A vessel to hold liquids, rather wide than deep; 
distinguished from a cup, w r hich is rather deep 
than wide. 

Give me a bowl of wine ; 

I have not that alacrity of spirit, 

Nor cheer of mind, that 1 was wont to have. Shnkspcare. 

If a piece of iron be fastened on the side of a hotel of water, 
a loadstone, in a boat of cork, will make unto it. Itroum. 

The sacred priests, with ready knives, bereave , , 

The beasts of life, and in full bowls receive 

The streaming blood. Dry den. 

While the bright Sein, t’ exalt the soul, 

With spadding plenty crowns the bowl , 

And wit and social mirth inspires. Fenton to Lord Gower. 

. ' r 


Shahspcarc. 


2. fhc hollow part pf Sts y dung. ^ 

If you are aUbwed a large silver spoojf for the l^tchen, let 
half the bowl of it be woi*n out .with continual scraping, _ . 

3. A basin, or fountain. 4 , „ v, v 

But the main matter is so to convey the water, nevfcr 

stay cithcfcftn the bowl op ia the cistfejQk rjfjjpcon. 

BOWLy «. s. [ boide , jhv%perliaps from the Lat. 
bulla. It is generally pronounced as howl.] 
A round mass,^which may tolled alongHfche 
ground. # 

Like to a bowl upon a subtile ground. 

I’ve tumbled past tne throw. Shah spear c. 

How finely dost thou times and seasons spin ! 

And make a twist f hccker’d with night and day ! 

Which as it lengthens, winds, and winds us in, * 

As bowls go on, but turning all the way. Herbert. 

Like him, who would lodge a bowl upon a precipice, either 
my praise falls back, or stays notion the top, but rowls over. 

• Dry den. 

Men may make a game at bowls in the summer, and a game 
at whisk in the winter. Dennis' su Letters. 

# Though that piece of wood, which is now a bowl, may be 
made square, yet, if roundness be taken away, it is no longer a 
bowl. Watts , Logick. 

To Bowl.^* v. a. [old Fr. IpuliT.'] 

1 . To roll its a bowl. 

Break all the spokes and fellies of her wheel, 

And bowl the round nave down the hill of heaven. 


• Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

2. To pelt with any tiling rolled. 

Alas ! I had rather be set quick i’ th* earth. 

And bowl'd to death with turnips. 

Shakspeare , Merry Wives of Windsor. 

To Bowl. ‘X- v. u. To play at bo*rls. 

Challenge her to bowl. Shakspeare , L. Lab. Lost. 

Bo'wling.# n. s. [from £w/.] The art or act of 
throwing bowls. 

This wise game of baud mg doth make the fathers surpassc 
their children in apish toyes and mo?t delicate dogtri^kes. As 
first for the postures. 1. handle your bowle : 2. advance 

yourbowle: 3. charge your bowle : 4. ayme your bowle: 

5. discharge your bowle : 9 C. plyc your bowle : in which last 
posture of plying your bowle you shall perceive many varieties 
L and divisions, as wringing ot the neckc, lifting up of the 
|\ shoulders, clapping of the hands, lying downu of one side, run- ' 
ning after the bowle, making long dutifull scrapes andldf^&c. 

Wit and Mirth , by John Taylor , (1629,) sign. D. 8. h. 

Iii the preceding citation the origin of Addison’s 
exercise of the fan is plainly, I think, to be dis- 
covered. 


Many other sports and recreations there be much in use, as 
ringing, bowling , shooting. Burton , Anat. of Mel. p. 266. 

\yho can reasonably deny the lawfulness of many disport* • 
and rccreatipus, as bowling or shooting? 

Bp. Sanderson , Serin, p. 217. 
Bo'wlde r-sto n i;s. n. s. Lumps or fragment* of 
stones or marble, broke from the adjacent cliff*, 
rounded by being tumbled to and aguiirjiy the 
water ; whence their name. Woodward on fossils. 
Bo'wler.^ n. s. [from boxdJ] He that plays at 
bowls. . * * 

Sisyphus hiisJU ft rolling the stone, and is grown amj^ 
bowler. * B.Jonson, Masqat*. 

Who can reasonably think it to l>e a commendable caltingL . 
for any man to be a profest bowler , or archer, or gamester, ojfod ' 
nothing else ? Bp. Sanderson , ScfmZQb* aij. 

Bowline.'}'") 71 - * v * [A sea term, Su. hogtina , llire; 
BoVling. 3 bonline, Fr. written also boutin and 
• bolinJ] A rope fastened to the middle part of the 
outside of a sail ; it is fattened in three or four parts 
of the sail, called the fibwtifig bridlt % The use oftthc 
gi. bowling is to make the sails stand sharp or close to 
a w ind, - * Harris. 
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Slock the Mins there ; thou wilfcjkot, , 

Wilt thou ?. Blow, Iih) split thyself. Shakspeare, Pericles. 

As if a gentleman of Northamptonshire, Warwickshire, or 
the Midland, should fetch all the illustrations to his country- 
neighbours from shipping, and tell thetn of the main-sheet and 
the bonltn. •• B. Jons on, Discoveries. 

Bo'wmng-green. n. s. [from&rt»Z and green# A level 
piece of gioimd, kept siiiooth for bowlers. 

A bowl eqdnlly poised, and thrown upon a plain bowling- 
grc^rwill run necessarily in a direct line. Beni Inf. 

B<$wling-ground.# n. s. [from bowl and ground.'] 
The same as bowling-green. 

That (for six of the nine acres) is counted the subtlest bowl- 
ing-ground in all Tartary. V. Jonson , Masques. 

Bo'wmant. v. s. [from bow and man.] An archer; lie 
that shootiftvith a how. 

The whole city shall flee, for the noise of the horsemen and 
bowmen. • Jrrcm. iv. 29. 

Bo'wnet.# n. s. [Sax. ho^enec.] A wed, or m l 
made of twigs bowed or incurvated, to catch fish. 

To Bowse.# v. n . A sea term, signifying to hah* or 
pull together. Chambers. 

Bo'wsviut. n. s . [from the bow of the sliip.] This 
word is also spelt boltspril ; which see. 

To Bo'wssen. v. a. [probably of the same original 
with bouse, blit found in no t other passage.] To 
drench ; to soak. 

The water fell into a close walled plot ; upon this wall was 
thefruntick person set, and from thence tumbled headlong into 
the pond ; where a strong fellow tossed him up and down, un- 
til the patient, by foregoing his strength, had somewhat forgut 
his fury : but if there ‘appeared small amendment, he was 
bowssened again and again, while there remained in him any hope 
of life, for recovery. Cttrcw , Surve y of Cornwall. 

Bo'wsttung. n. s. [from bow and string.] The string 
by which the bow is jtept bent. 

He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid’s bows/ ring, and the little 
hangman dare not shoot at him. Shahs pea re. 

Sound will be conveyed to the ear, by striking upon a bow- 
string, if the horn of the bow be held to the ear. Bacon. 

' Bo'wYER.~j~ n. s. [from bow.] 

1. A11 archer; one that uses the bow. 

Cdfrfor vengeance from the bowyer king. Dry den. 

2. One whose trade is to make bows. 

Good bows and shafts shall he better known, to the com- 
modity of shooters; and good shooting may, perchance, be 
more occupied, to the profit of all bowyers and fletchqrs. 

Ascham , Toxophilus. 

BOX. w. 5. [box, Saxon buxus, Lat.] A tree. 

The leaves are pennated, and evergreen ; it linth 
male flowers, that arc produced at remote distances 
from the fruit, on the same tree ; the fruit is shaped 
like a porridge-pot, inverted, and is divided into 
three cells, containing two seeds in each, which, 
when ripe, are cast forth by the elasticity of the 
vessels. The wood is very useful for engravers, and 
mathematical instrument-makers; being so hard, 

’ close, ana ponderous, as to sink in water. Miller . 

Bart there are two sorts of it ; the dwarf box, and 
a taller sort. The dwarf box is very good for 
borders, and is easily kept in order, with one 
clipping in the year. It will increase of slips set in 
March, or about Bartholomew tide, and will pros- 
er on the declivity of cold, dry, barren, chalky 
ills, where nothing else will grow. Mortimer . 

Box. n- s. [box, 0 kx. Imste, Gehn.] 

I. A case madtj of wood, or other matter, to hold any 
thing. It is distinguished from chesty as the less 
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from the greater . Itrfc supposed to have its name 

from the box wood. 

A magnet, though but in an ivory bax f will, through the&or, 
send forth his embracing Virtue to a bdoved needle. 

Sidney , Arc. b. ii. 

About his shelves 

A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shahs pear c. 

Tlu: lion's head is to open a most wide voracious mouth, 
which shall take in letters and papers. There will be under it 
a box, of which the key will be kept in my custody, to re- 
ceive Mich papers as are dropped into it. 

, Steele, Guardian, Norf '^8. 
This casket India's glowing gems unlocks, .t. 

And all Arabia breathes from \ under box. Pope , 

2. Tlu* case of the mariners compass. 

3. clu*st into which money given is put. 

So many more, so eveiy one was used, 

That to giv* largely to the box refund.- Spenser. 

4. The scats in the pluyligsTbt 1 , w here the ladies are 
placed. 

Tis left to _\ou, the boxes and the pit 
Are sovereign judges elf this sort of wit. ■■ Dry den. 

She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring, 

A vain, unquiet, glittering, wretched thing. Pope. 

To Box.~j~ v.it. [from the noun.] 
t. To inclose in a box. 

Box\/ in a chair, the beau impatient sits. 

While spouts run clattering o’er the roof by fits. 

Swiff , City Shower . 

2. In naval language, to box the compass, is to re- 
hearse the several points of it in their proper order. 

BOX. n. s . [bock, a check, Welsh.] A blow on the 
head given with the hand. 

For die box o' th* car that the prince gave you, he gave it 
like a rude prince. Shakspeare , Hen. IV. 

If one should take my hand perforce, and give another a box 
on the ear with it, the law pnnisheth the other. 

Bramhatl against Hobbes. 
There may happen concussions of the brain irotn a fiox on 
the Cl.it. Wiseman, Nursery. 

Olphis, the fisherman, received a box on the ear from Thcs- 
t\ I is. Addison, Spectator , No. 233 . 

7 b Box. v. n. [from the noun.] To fight with the 
fist. 

The ass very fairly looked on, till they had boxed themselves 
a-wcary, and then left them fairly in the lurch. V Estrange. 

A leopard is like a cat; he boxes with his forefeet, as a cat, 
doth her kitlins. Grew. 

The fighting with a man's shadow consists in brandishing 
two sticks, louden with plugs of lead ; this gives a maii All the 
pleasure of boxing, without the blows. Spectator^O. IX 5, 

lie hath h ul six duels, and four and twenty boxing m&tches, 
in defence of his majesty's title. Spectator , No. 6x9. 

To Box.-f’ v. a. To strike with the fist. 

JLct tlu; boy get up ever so often, the other is obliged to box 
him again as often as he requires it. 

Misson's Travels 01 er England , p. 304. 

Bo'xKN.-f* adj. [Formerly boxy, Lat. buxeus . Hu- 

Wt.] 

1. Made of box. 

TKc young gentlemen learned, before all other things, to 
design upon tablets of boxen wood. Drydeu , Dufremoy . 

As lads and lasses stood around. 

To hear my boxen hautbo) sound. G/iy, Pastorals. 

2 . Resembling box. 

Her faded cheeks are chang’d to boxen hue, 

And in her eyes the tears arc ever new. Dryden , 

Bo'xEn.-f* n.f. [from box.'] A man wlu> fights with 
his fist. 

Castor a horsenifen, Pollux though 
A boxer was, t wist : , . . 

The one was fam'd for iron heel, 

Th' other for leaden fist. • Ballad of St. George for England. 
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To Bo'xhaui-# v. a. ",A>«$He rm. To turn about, 
to veer the ship by a particular method, when the 
swell of the sea renders tackinijimpracticable. 

tt** 1 ~ ">• *CMmbers. 

BOY. n. s. [ bube , Germ. The etymology is not agreed 
on.] 

1. A male child ; not a girl. 

The streets of the city shall be full of boys anil (’irh |)laj ing. 

* '/,cih. viii. 5. 

2. One in the state of atlolcseence ; older titan an 
h d j faf j yet not arrived at pubfcrty or manhood. 

Speak thou, boy ; 

Perhaps thy childishness will move hill more 

Than can our reasons. 9 & hakspearc, Coriolanus. 

Sometimes forgotten things, long cast behind, • 

Kush forward in the brain, and come to mind . 

The nurse’s legends are ffeKjxuths receiv’d, 

And the man dreams hut whit the boy believ’d. Dri/dcn, 

3. A word of contempt for young men, as noting their 

immaturity. • 

Men of worth and parts will not easily admit the familiarity 
of boys', who yet need the care of a tutor. Locke. 

The pale boy senator yet tingling stands, 

And holds his* breeches close with both his hands. Pope. 

To Boy. t* v. a. [from the noun.] To treat as a boy ; 
but the example, Mich Dr. Johnson brings from 
Shakspeare, is thought by the commentators to 
signify the acting of women’s characters on tjic 
stage by boys, f therefore add an example, which 

clearly proves the meaning of treated as a boy, or 
despised . 

Anthony • 

Shall he brought drunken forth, and I shall see 
Sonic squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness, 

1* the posture of a whore. S ihalspearc, Ant. and Clcop. 

I am tainted; 

The dearest twin to life, my credit’s murder’d. 

Baffled and boifd. Bcaum.and Ft. Kn. of Malta. 

Bo'yblind.* adj. [from boy and blind.} Undiscern- 
iiig, like a boy. 

Put case he could he so boyJdind and foolish. 

Bcaum. and FI. Loves Pilgrimage 

Boyhood. n. s. [from boy.} The state of a boy ; the 
part of life in which we arc boys. This is per- 
haps an arbitrary word. 

If you should look at him, in his boyhood , , through the magni- 
fying end of a perspective, and, in bin manhood, through the 
other, it would be impossible to spy uny difference; the same 
air, the same strut, Snip. . 

Bo'YISH.^ adj. [from boy . Formerly boyly. “ Boyly or 
boyish: as, a boyly old’ lubber, that will still play the 
boy* not chaunging his manners with his years.” 
Hutoet.} , 

* j. Belonging to a boy. 

I ran it through, e’en from my boyish days, 

To the very moment that lie bade roe tell it. # 

Shakspeare , Othello. 

2. Childish ; trifling. 

This unhair'd sauciness, and boyish troops, 

The king doth smile at, and is well prepar’d 
To whip tins dwarfish war, these pigmy arms. 

* Shakspeare , K.John. 

Young men take up some English poet lor their model, and 
imitate him, without knowing wherein he is defective, where he 
is boyish and trifling. Dry den. 

Bo'yishi.v.-J- adv. [from boyish'] Childishly ; triflingly. 

Sherwood . 

Bo'yisiinisss.’^' n. s. [from boyish.} Childishness; 

trifling manner. Sherwood and Kersey • 

Bo'yism,*}- n*s* [from boy.] 


BRA 

1. Puerility ; childishness. 

He had complained he was farther from possession, by 
being so near, ant| «• thousand such boyitms, whiclfChiWiCer re- 
jected as below the dignity of the subject. 

Dry den, Fait,. Preface. 

2. The st^ite of a boy. 

The rail boyism of the brothers, which yet should have been 
forgotten by tlie poet, is to be taken into the account. 

WarUm, Notes on Milton* s Smaller Poems • 

Boy’s- play.* n. s. [from boy and play.'} The dlfiuse- 
ment of a boy. * 

Away, this is no boy*s-play ! Beaum. and FL Bonduca . 

Bp. An abbreviation of bishop. 

BRA'BBLE.^ - n. s. [ brabbelen , Dutch.} A clamor- 
ous contest ; a squabble ; a broil. V 
Here in the streets, desperate in shame and state. 

In private brabble did wc apprehend him. 

• Shakspearc, Ttv. Night . 

If it be only some slight brabble , 

Wc think to compose it alone. Bp. Hall, Cases of Come. ii. 9# 
The practice being discovered by a brablc between the partiei 
about the hiring money. Spclman, Hist, of Sacrilege , ch. z. 

To Bua'bble.*!* v . n. [from the noun.] To clamour ; 
to contest noisily. 

Reason, in faith thou art well serv’d, that still 
Wouldst brabbling be with sense and love in me. 

Sidney, Astrophel and Stella. 

If brabbling Makefray", at each fair ana ’size. 

Picks quarrels for to shew his valiantize. 

Bp. Hall , Satires , iv. 4. 

This is not a place 
To brabble in ; Calianax, join bands. 

BcaunA and FI. Maid's Tragedy. 
We are not so contentious or brabbling, as you would have us. 

Mount agu*s Appeal to Cassar, p. 304* 

Bra'bbler.^ v. s. [from brabble .] A clamorous, 

quarrelsome, noisy fellow. 

We hold our time too precious to he spent 
With such a brahbler. Shakspearc , if. John. 

To BRACE. 'f' v. a . [embrasser, Fr. and its old sense in 
Eng. is embrace ; zi% “ lie bracyd her, — and made 
her gladly chere,” Tale*at the close of Urry’s 
Chaucer.] 

1. To bind ; to tic close with bandages. 

The women of China, by bracing and binding them from their 
infancy, have very little feet. Locke. 

2. To intend ; to make tense; to strain up. ' 

The tympanum is not capable of tension that way, in such a 
manner as a drum is braced. Holder , El< nt. oj Speech. 

The diminution of the force of the pressure of the external 
*ir, in bracing the fibres, must create a debility in muscular mo- 
tion. , Arbulhnot on An . 

3. To surround ; to encompass. 

For big bulls of Basan brace them about. 

Spenser, Shop, Cal. Septf mbt r. 

Brace.*!* n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Cincture; bandage. 

That which holds anv thing tight. 

The little bones of the ear-drum do in straining and relaxing 
it, as tiie br'tces of the war-drum do in that. • 

i Derham , Phys. Theal. 

3. Bit ace. [in architecture.] Is u piece of timber 

trained in with bevii joints used to keep the build- 
ing from swerving either way. Dili Ida ’s Diet. 

4. Braces, [a sea term.] Ropes belonging to all the 
yards, except the mizen. They have a pendant to 
the yard-arm, two-tyrares to each yard; and, at the 
end of the pendant,* a block is seized, through which 
the rope called the brace is reeved.. The braces 
serve to square and traverse the yards. Sea Diet. 
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e. Brac ks of a coach. Thick. straps of leather on 

which it. hangs. . 

6 . Harness;. .* 

7. Brace. [in printing.] A crboked line inclosing a 
passage, which ought to be taken together, and not 
separately ; as in a triplets 

Charge Venus to command her sCn, 

Wherever else she lets him rove, 3 

To shun my house, ami field, and grove; > 

Pcacef cannot dwell with hate or love. 3 Prior. 

8. Warlike preparation; from bracing the armour; 
as wc say, girded for the battle. 

As it more concerns the Turk than R liodcs, 

So may he with more lacilc question bear it 
For that it stands not in such warlike brace. 

But altogether Jacks the abilities 

That Rhodes is dress’d in. Shnkspcarr , Othello. 

9. The armour lor the arm. [Fr. bras. HciKcc our 
word vant-A/v/cc also.] 

An armour, friends ! I pray you, let me sec it.— 

■ ■I- ■ ■ It hath been a shield 

’Twixt me and death ; and pointed to this brace. 

Shakspcarc , Pericles, ii. 1. 

10. Tension ; tightness. 

The most frequent of deafness is the laxness of the 
tympanum, when it has lost its brace or tension. Holder. 

Brace, n. s. [of uncertain etymology, probably de- 
rived from two braced together.] 

1. A pair; a couple. It is not braces, but brace, in 
the plural . 

Down from a hill the beasts that reign in woods, 

First hunter then, pursu’d a gentle brace , 

Godlicst of ull the forest, hart and hind. Milton, V. L. 

Ten brace and more otgreyhounds, snowy lair, 

And tall as stags, ran loose, and cours’d around liis chair. 

Dryden, Fables . 

2. It is used generally ill conversation as a sporlman’s 

word. , 

He is fluid, this summer, to have shot with his own hands 
fifty brace of pheasants. Addison , Freeholder . 

3. It is applied to men in contempt. 

But you, my brace of lords, were I so minded, 

I here could pluck his highn 01 frown upon you. 

Shakspcarc , Tempest. 

Bra'celet.^ n. s. [bracelet^ French, from the low 
Lat. bracdlus.] 

1 . An ornapient for the arms. 

Both his hands were cut olf, being known to have worn 
bracelets of gold about his wrists. Sir J. Hayward. 

Tic about our tawny wrists 

Bracelets of the fairy twists. B. Jovson, Fairy Prince. 

A very ingenious lady used to wear, in rings and bracelet 4 
store of those gains. • Boyle. 

2. A piece of defensive armour for the arm. 
Bra'cer.-^ w. s. [front brace.'] 

1. A cincture; a bandage. 

When they affect the belly, they may be restrained by a 
bracer, Without much trouble. Wisemans Surgery. 

2. A medicine of constringent power. 

3. Armour fo/ the arm. [Fr. brassar , I)ict.J Trcvoux, 
from has. See also Brace. This is h very old 
Eng. substantive. The distinction of an archer's 
bracer is noticed by Sherwood.] 

Upon his arme he bare A gaie bracer , 

And by his side a sword and a bokclcr. 

Chaucer , Prologue, C. T. 

. Brach.^ n.s. [old Fr. hr ache: “bracket, chicn de 
; ’.ciiasse,” Lacomhc. Such a dog is still called in 
Scotland a brachell. Cierm. brack, low Lat. bracco , 
old Gothf racke, mid in our own. language rache is 
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the dog-liound as bracked /the female. See The 
Gentleman’s Rocrcalfop, p; 28.3* A^bilch,-liound. 
Burton’s illustration, of this wojpA^xliibits a ntatch 
for tliQ: sporting so\v*of modcm^tSines, which Mr. 
Daniel, in his Anecdotes of Rural Sports, has cele- 
brated. 

A sow-pig by chance sucked a hra*'h, and when she was 
grown would miraculously hunt all manner of deer; and that 
as well, or l ather hotter than an ordinary houqd. 

Burton , Anat. of Mel. p.142. 

Truth’s a dog that must to kennel; lie must be whipped diit, 
when Lady, the Orach , muy. stanu by the fire and stink,-. ^ » x 

Shakspcarc , K. Irfjar. 

Bka'chiai..^ adj. [Fc. brachial , from bra child#, ail 
arm, Lat.J Belonging to the arm. Blount . 

Bka'ch'man, or Bua'min.# n. s. [called by the Por- 
tuguese brvman or bremcn ; by the English, most 
commonly, bmiiin. The etymology is said to be 
from bra nut, the secondary deity of the Hindoos ; 
though 1 ’Mr. Bryant;, contends that brachmanep is the 
contraction of Bar-Achmancs , and that the persons 
were so denominated from Manes , the lunar deity 
whom they served. Analys. Anc. Mythol. vol. 3. 
j>. 220.] A priest of India, of the first and princi- 
pal cast of the four grand divisions of Gentoos. 

The Indians have their brack mans , the Turks their muftis. 

Fealley , Dippers Dipl , p.130. 

Bra^hy'giiariif.r.# n. s. [from bt'aajgraphy.] A 
sliorL-lmnd-writer. 

He beheld him. self* and sermon-writer; and did not know 
which most to wonder at, his ow'ii deafness, or the fellow’s 
acuteness. At last, he asked the hrachygrttpher , whether he 
wrote tue notes of that sermon, or something of liis own con- 
ception? Guyton's Xotcs on /). Quixote, i. 8, 

BUACHY'GRAPHY.t n.s. [Fr .branfgraphie, from 
Gr. ( 3 fax.v ; , short, and ypd.q>u, to write.] The art 
or practice of writing in a short compass. 

lie is to take the whole dance* from the foot by brachygrdphy , 
and so make a memorial, if not a map of the business. 

B. Jonson , Masques. 

To grammar may he referred the useful art of braefiygraphy , 
or writing by short marks. Hale will's Apology, p. 26 b. . 

All the certainty of those high pretenders, hating what they 
have of the first principles, and the word of Cod, may he cir- 
cumscribed by as small a circle as the creed, when If rarity graphy 
had confined it within the compass of a penny. GlamnUe . 

Juack.^ n.s. [from the Goth, braka, Sax. bjiacan,. 
to break.] A breach; a broken part. 

The place was hut weak, and the bracks fair; but thfcide* 

s fendants, by resolution, supplied all the defects. Hayward. 

Fortune cannot raise 
Any aloft, without some other’s w ruckc ; 

Floods drown no fields before they find a bracke. 

Mir. for Magistrates, pC 540* 

You may find time out in eternity, * 

Deceit and violence in heavenly justice, 

Life in the grave, and death among the blessed. 

Ere stain or brack in her sweet reputation. 

' Bcaum . and FL Wife for a Month y 

Let them compare rny work with what is taught in the 
schools, and if they find in theirs many bracks and short ends, 
which cannot be spun into an even piece, and, in mine, a fair 
coherence throughout, I shall promise myself an acquiescence. 

Digby on the Soul, Dcdic . 

BiiaVken.# n. s. [written also broken* aiul some- 
times pronounced brechin, in the north ot England; 
perhaps from break.] Fern. 

Bra'cket.^ n. s. [a term of carpentry, from the Lat. 
brachinm , an arm.] A piece of wood fixed lor the 
support of something. 

Let your shelves be laid upon brackets , being about two feet 
wide, and edged w ith 11 small lath. - y Mortimer* 
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BR A'CKISH.'f' adj. [bracjc, Dutch, from the, Goth, 
breke, the •ea.]*"' Salt ; somewhat salt : ,_it is used 
particularly of th^watef of, the sea. 

Pits upon the Mif^h^rcjilLirn int§e> fresh water, hy^jiprcolation 
of the salt through the sand ; but it is fart her noted, after a time, 
the water in such pits will become brackish again. Haem . 

When I had gain’d the brow and top, 

A lake of brackish waters on the ground, 

Was all I found. Herbert. 

The wise contriver, on his end intent, 

Mix'd them with salt, and season’d all the sea. 

Wba& other caiSc could this effect produce ? 

Xbe bf fairish tincture through theAnain diffuse ? Mark more. 

IJRA^lSHNtss. n. s. [from brackish. 2 Salt ness in a 

small degree. ... I 
All the artificial strainings, hitherto leave a brackispness in 
salt water, that makes it unfit lor animal uses. 

• Chcync , Principles . 

Bha'cky.^ udj. The Vumc as brackish , which see. 

The brachy fountains. Drayton, Pofyofb. S. rr. 

The b rocky marsh. Jbid. S. 14. 

BRAD, being an initial, signifieMw/f/, spacious , from 
the Sax. bpab, and the Goth, braid. 

Gibson's Camden . 

• Brad. w. s . A sort of nail to floor rooms with. They 
are about the size yf a tenpermy nail, but have not 
their heads made with a shoulder over their shank, 
as other nails, but are made pretty thick towards 
the upper end, that the very top may # be driren 
into, and buried in the board they nail down; so 
that the tops of these brads will not catch the thrums 
of the mops, when the floor is washing. 

Moron's M rh. Harrises. 
To BRAG. v. 71. [fmiggeren, Dutch.] 
r. To boast; to display ostentatiously ; to tell boast- 
ful stories. 

Thou coward ! art thou In aggitig to the* stars ? 

Tellmg the bushes that thou look’st for wars, 

And wilt not come? Shakspearc , Mills. X. Dr. 

Murk me, with what violence she first lo\ed the Moor, but 
fot bragging, ami telling her fantastical lies. Shakspearc, Othello. 

in heart a my out some of their private tenets, as if they were* 
the established doctrine of the church of England. 

Sanderson , Pax F.cclcsur. 
The rebels were grown so strong there, that they intended 
then, as they already bragged, to come iA er and make this 
the seat of war. " < 'itn union. 

Mrs. Bull’s condition was looked upon as desperate by all 
the men of art; but there were those that bragged they had 
an infallible ointment. Arbnt/mot. 

2. It lias of before the tiling boasted. • 

Knowledge being the only tiling whereof we poor old men 
can brag, we cannot make it known but by utterance. Sidney. 
Verona brays of him, 

To be a Virtuous and well govern'd y rntli. Shakspearc. 

Ev’rv busy little scriblcr now 
Swells with the praises which he gives himself, 

And taking sanctuary in the crowd, # 

Brags of his impudence, and scorns to mend. Roscommon. 

3. On is used, but improperly. 

Yet lo 1 in me what authors have to brag on, 

Redne’d at last to hiss in my own dragon. Pope , Dunciad. 

Brag. n.s. [from the verb.] 

1. A boast; a proud expression. 

A kind of conquest 

Caesar made here; but made not here his brag 
Of came, and saw, and overcame. Shakspearc, Cymbrlinet 
It was such a new tiling for the Spaniards to receive so little 
hurt, upon dealing with the English, as Avcllaneda made great 
brags of it, for ho greater matter than the waiting upon the \ 
English afar off'. f Bacon, War with Spain. 

The thing boa&ted. w 

* 
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Beauty is nature's brfig, and must be shewn 
In courts/at feast?, and nigh solemnise#;*' * 1 ' 

Wlicre most ^qyjronder/ iMfiltop, Camus. 

BraO. %gadj. [from the verb.'f" Proud; boasting; 
'insolent. Sg&isfcr uses it adverbially., 

Thejghiefe cause of this bath bent: the cruel contempt of 
lu>ly wfcdlockc, and the hragge hosting out of their unholye 
ehietitye. Bales Att^vf Eng. Volants, M. vii. b. 

Keest how hmg yond bullock beats. 

So hinirke, so smooth?, his [‘ricked ears? 

Spenser. Shi p. Cal. Feb. ^71. 
Much hath been laid in against that bragge prescription, to 
tfthe which their confidence and hope of silence on the contrary 
parte moved them. 

Simpleton's Fort r esse of the Faith, (1569,) fol. 68. 
Brag.# ;/. s. A name given to a game at cards from 
the nature of it ; the principal stake being won by 
him vjlio brags with most confidence and address, 
i. e. who challenges the other gamesters to produce 
cards equal to his. Chambers . 

If they happen to ri-e above brag or whist, [they] infallibly 
stop short of every thing either pleasing or instructive. 

Ld. Chesterfield .. . 

BRAGGADoVio.-j- 7 i. s. [from Jur/g, adopted from 
Spenser’s vain-glorious knighty. liraggadocch 20.] A 
puffing, swelling, boasting fellow. 

The world abounds in terrible fanfarons, in the masque of 
men of honour; but tlwcse braggadocios are easy to he detected. 

V Estrange. 

By the plot, you may guess much of the characters of the 
persons ; a braggadocio captain, a parasite, and a lady of plea- 
sure. Dryden. 

Bra'ggardisk.# v. s. [old Fr. jjragardise.'] dona- 
tion ; a bragging. Mia sheu and Sherwood. 

BRA , GGAimisM.*j~ a. s. [from braggardisc.^ Boast- 
fulness ; vain ostentation. 

Why, Valentine, what braggantism is tin’s? 

S/iakspcarc, Tam Gent, of Ver. 
Bra'ggart.’'}'' 11. s. [sometimes written braggartly as in 
Minsheu’s and Sherwood’s dictionaries ; old Fr. 
bragard.'] A boaster. 

..Who knows himself a braggart, 
hot him fear this; for it will come to pass, ^ « 

Tlia* ever yb/aggart shall bo found an ass. % 

Shakspearc , All's well. 

Pox upon your women. 

And your half-man there, court-sir Ambergris, 

A perfum’d braggart. It. Jon. son, Magnetick Lady. 

Bra'ggart. adj. [from tlu* substantive.] Boastful; 
vainly ostentatious. 

# Shall 1 , none’s slave, of high-born or rail’d men 

Fear frowns; and my mistress, truth, betray thee 

To tli' huffing, braggart , puft nobility ? ' Donne 

Bra'ggkh.^ ji, s. [from brag, old Fr. bragurur , K eJ- 
ham.] A boaster ; ail ostentatious fellow. 

Many ydell wyttod hr aggers, why cli judge 1 hem seJm hrned,. 
and are nothing Jesse. Bale, in Inland's New Vt an* tfjyfle. 

The loudest braggers of Jews or Grecians are lounu guilty 
of spiritual ignorance. Hammond'* Sermons, p.627. 

Such as have had opportunity to sound those J> ruggers tho- 
roughly, by*:i\iii£ sometimes endured the peuanccypf their 
sottish' company, luwe found them, in converse, empty aqd 
insipid. Souths * 

BRA'GGET.# u. s. [Welsh, bragotff bragaved 
Cornish, bregaxvd ,* a very old Eng, word, and some- 
times written bracket, or braket '. It is still in use 

in the north, as well in Wales, for a compound 
drink,] A sweet drink, usually made of tlie wort 
of ale, spice, and honey; a kind of mead. 

llir mouth was swete as braket or the meth, 

Or hord of applet laid in hay or heth. Chaucer , limeys fair. 
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Armed all in ale, , • 

With the brown bowl, and charged in braggat stale. 

v'< 1.1 * ^ it % Joiison 9 Masques. 

One that knows tiftt neck-beeffrom a pheasant^ ^ r 
Nor cannot relish braggat from ambrosia.*' ** ^ 

Beawri'and Ff Little iihuf. 

Bra'ggingly.# adv. [from brag,'] Boastingly; in 
an insulting manner. Hidoet. 

BHa'gless. adj, [from brag,] Without a boast; 
^without ostentation. 

The bruit is, Hector's slain, and by Achilles. 

——If it is so, bragfess let it he, * 

Great Hector was as good a man as lie. 

Slinks pear c, Tr, and C rrss. 

Bra'gi.y. adv. [from brag.] Finely ; so as it may be 
bragged. 

Seest not thilk same hawthorn stud, n 

How bragly it begins to bud. 

And litter his tender head? 

‘ Floaa now callcth forth each flower, 

And bids make ready MaiaVs bower. Spenser, Ship. Cal . 

To BRAID.-f'- v. a, [bpefcan, Saxon; often written 
brrde, in our ojglcr language, agreeably to flic ety- 
mology; atul perhaps for another reason, which 
tdso has here escaped the notice of Dr. Johnson ; 
namely, that the verb to braid for upbraid , was once 
in use, and therefore the distinction of orthography 
might be nicely regarded. See Huloet in V. To 
Braid, exprobro, reprochcr.] To weave together. 

She anointed herself with precious ointment, and braided the 
hair of her head. i Judith , \. > 

Close the serpent sly, 

Insinuating, wove with gordiau twine 
His braided train, and of his fatal guile 

Gave proof unheeded. Milton, 1\ L. 

Osier wands, 1 \ ing lopscly, may each of them be easily dis- 
sociated from the rest ; but when braided into a basket, they 
. cohere strongly. Boyle. 

A ribband did the braided tresses bind. 

The rest was loose, and wanton’d hi the wind. Dry den . 

Since in braided gold her foot ia‘ bound. 

And a long trailing mnnteuu sweeps the ground. 

Her shoe disdains tlu* street. Cay, Trivia . 

Braid, n. s. [from the verb.] A texture; a knol, or 
"complication of something woven together. , 

Listen where thou art sitting, J| 

Under the gloss\ , cool, translucent w avo, ! 

% III twisted braids of lilies knitting 0 ! 

The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair. Milton, Comas . i 

No longer shall thy comely tresses break 
In flowing ringlets on thy snowy neck, < 

Or ggpoehiud thy head, an ample round, ( 

In graceful braids, with various ribbon bound. Prior. 

BitAip.^ adj. [from Sax. bjicb, deceit ; perhaps from 
the Iceland. bragd, fraud or deceit. Mr. I lorne 
Tooke gives the interpretation of beaten nj >, as it 
"wifi’e, in a mortar , from bray, to pound, instead of 
the sense, which Johnson and other commentators 
on Shafopeard had given the word, of deceitful ; and, 

' /ridiculing them, he contends, (hat the expression 
alludes to Prov. xxvii. 20. 44 Though thou shouklcst 
bray a Ibol in a mortar among wheat with a pestle, 
yet will not his foolishness depart from him.” The 
context of the poet, however, does not seem to 
warrant Mr. Tooke’ s conclusion, that 44 Diana does t 
n 6 t confine herself merely to the craft and deceit of 
Bertram, but includes also all the other bad qualities 
ofjvhich she supposes him to be confounded, and 
fcwould not depart from him, though bray'd in 
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a mortar.” The allusion, throughout the Scene 
poiritsoterely at his deqeiti] Crafty ; deceitful. 

' t Mv (bother told me jusi how^ef^ld woo, - 
’ As if*bc s»at in his hebfii* he had ftogjm to marry me, 

When his wife’s dead t 'therefore Til TC'with him, 

When I am buried. Since Ftersthmen arc so braid , 

Murry that will, I’ll live and die a inaid : 

Onlv, in this disguise, I think ’t no sin f*. 

To cozen him, that would unjustly win. 

Shaksprai e, All's Wt^jke. iv. 2. 

Braid. u. s. [from afraid, to gwukc. See To 
Abraio. “ At a fraide” on a sudden,^ li- 
st ant, Chain*, ltomi It. 133(1.] A styrt. BfelWIete. 

„(), what a ruthful, stedfast eje, inethought, 
lie li\M upon my fact which to m\ death 
Will never part I rom me ! when v. ith a braid, 

A deep-fet sigh lie gave, and then withal f 

Clasping lr.s hands, to heaven be (jjr.f, bis sight. v*: 

.' * Sack rifle , Trag. oj (larbuduv. 

To BBAII).# v. a. [*Su. Goth, brigda ; Ioefemlick, 
bregdu ; to reproach. This is the parent of our 
verb upbraid , though it has fallen into disuse. 
Huloet’s old dictionary presents not ohty the verb t 
but also the substantive braider , as a reproadicr.] 
To upbraid ; to reproach. Obsolete. 

Brails, n.s. [sea term.] Sm;*li ropes reeved through 
blocks, which are seized 011 either side the ties, a 
little off upon the yard; so that they come down 
" before the sails of a ship, and are fastened at the 
skirt of the sail to the crengles. Their use is when 
(he sail is furled across, to hail up its bunt, that it 
may the more readily be taken up or let tall. 

Harris . 

BRAFN.-f' n.s. [bpiejen, Sax. breyne, Dutch.] 

1. That collection of vessels and organs in the head, 
from which sense and motion arise. 

The brain is divided into cerebrum arul cerebellum. 
Cerebrum is that part of the brain , which possescs all 
the upper and forepart of the cranium , being sepa- 
rated from (he cerebellum by the second process of 
the dura mater , under which the cerebellum is situ- 
ated. The substance of the brain is distinguished 
into outer and inner; the former is called cortical is, 
cinerca , or g/audulusa ; the latter, mcdullaris , alba, 
or uervea. ChPskldeu. 

If I be served such another trick. I’ll have my brains ta’eu 
out, and buttered, and give them to a dog for a new year’s gift. 

Shukspcare, Merry Wires of Windsor. 

That man proportionality hath the largest brain, I did, I con- 
fess, somewhat doubt, and conceived it might have failed ill 
birds, especially such as having little bodies, have )&t large 
cranks, and seem to contain much brain, as snipes ana wood- 
cocks; but, upon trial, I find it very true. Brown, Vutg. JSrr • 

2. That part in which the understanding is placed; 
therefore taken for the understanding. 

The force they are under is a real force, and that of .their 
fate but an imaginary conceived one ; the one but in their brains, 
the other on their shoulders. Hammond on Fundamentals, 

A man is first a geometrician in his brair^ befoigp he'be such 
in his hand. Hale , Grig, of Mankind. 

3. Sometimes the affections : this is not common, nor 
j) roper. 

My son Edgar ! hail he a hand to write this, a heart and brain 
to breed it in ? Shakspcare , K. Lear . 

’4. Fancy; imagination. 

God will be worshipped and served according to his prescript 
word, and not according to the brain of man. 

A bp. Sandys , Sermons , fol. 128. b. 

Ladies that call themselves collegiate*, an order between 
tiers and country-madams, that jive from their husbands ; 
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and entertainment to, all the witi, and bravetidao’ the time, 

as they call em; cry. down, or up, what? they like er dislike in 
' . V* or ***™to» with nipstmosculine or rath&jhtrmaphro- 

diUcal Authority. £& * w * B.Jonsoti, Episcoene. 

ToBRAiNaf w. f3plonttho ri^in.] To daw out the 
brains ; to kill by beating out the braiua. - 
Why, as I told thee, ’tisla custom with him i*”th* afternoon 
^° 4 l € W; ^ ,crc ^ 10U inay’st birain him. Shakspeare, Tempest, 
They invent a slander — that the Jews were naturally to their 
w iv® £he cruellest men in the world; would poison, brain , and 
rft m ow* not Vhat, if they might not divorce. 

'j * Milton, Tctrachordou. 

Outlaw s of hatur*, ^ 

- • J be shat and brain'd, without a process, 

TSfetep infection ; that’s their proper death. Dry dm. 

Next seiz’d two wretches more, ilul headlong cast, 

Brain'd on the rock, his second dire repast. Pope , Odyssey. 

JBra'inisii. adj. [from brain.'] Hotheaded; furious ; 
as cercbrosus in Liitfct. ■ 

W In his lawless fit, 

Beni nd the arras hearing something stir, 

He whip* hi* rapier out, and cries, a cat ! * 

And, irrTxiw brnimsh apprehension, kills 

I he unseen good old man. Shah spear e, Hamlet. 

13 ua'inixss. adj . [from brain .] Silly; thoughtless; 

Witless; ' a 

Some brainless men have, by great travel and labour, brought 
to pass, that the churelvis now ashamed of nothing more than 
ol saints. / looker, v. 20. 

If the dull brainless Ajax come safe off* 

W c’ll dress him up. in voices. Shakspeare, Tr.and Orcss. 

The brainless stripling, who, cxpelfd the town,* 

Damn’d the stiff* college, arid pedautick gown, 

Aw’d by thy name, is dumb. TUMI. 

Bka'inpax.'}"* ti.s. [from brain and pati.] The skull 
.containing the brains. . 

And u certain woman cast a piece of miNtoivc on Ahimclcch, 
and all -to brake bis hmyne-pimnr. 

Judges, ix. 53. (Bible of Hen. VIII.) 
You are wise, 

Your honourable bruin-pan fall of crotchets. 

Bra urn. and FI. Bonduca, v. 2. 
With those huge bellows in hib hands, he blows 
NeW fire into my head : my brainpan glows. Dryden. 

Bra'ims/ck. adj. [from brain and sir/:.'] Diseased i& 
the understanding; addlclicadcd ; giddv; thought- 
less. 

Nor once deject the courage of our min^s, 

Because Cassandra's mad ; her brainsick raptures 
£kllUiot distaste the goodness of a quarrel. 

4 Shakspeare , Tr . and Cress. 

- They were brainsick men, who could neither endure tin* 
- government of their king, nor jet thankfully receive the au- 
‘ thors of their deliverance. Knolles, I ltd. of the 'Purls. 

Bra'insickly."}'' adv. [from brainsick."] Weakly ; 
li^dily. 

r * yV Why, worthy thane, 

•Yaw do unbend your noble strength to think 

£0 brqinsickly ot things. Skakspcarc , Macbt Ih. 

•"Ill the question about kvritus, M. Parsons, venting his acer- 
bity, saith ; “ M. Morton hath a shift to deceive his reader." 
Bhtcrly and brainsickly too, by your leave; for afterwards he 
was compelled to confess, that the letters set down, for his di- 
rccnon,jp the jnargin, were so dim, that he mistook them. 

Bp. Morton's Discharge, p. 219. 
Biia'insickxess. n. s. [from brainsick.] Indiscretion ; 

giddiness. t ^ */ 

Brait. ru s. Among je^llers for a rough diamond. 

v § ' A Diet. 

Brake. The preterite of break. 

He thought it sufficient to correct the multitude with sharp 
words, and 6r<^out into this cholcrick speech. K nodes. 

BRAKE."}'* n. ' sl [of uncertain etymology.] 

1. A thicket of gambles, or of thorns^ 

you 1. \ '■ * " -r L a 
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A dog of tliis town used daily to fetch meat, and to carry the 
same unto a blHid mastiff, that fay in %btmke without the towfi. 

' Carcw, SforJ of Cornwall. 

If I’m tradtiffd'by tongues which .^either know 
My faculties hpjr person ; let me sny, ; 

Ti6 but the fatagpjfal&e, and the rough brdk^ 

That virtue inusl]Jffthroiig^ Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 

In cmy bush and brake , where hap may find 
The serpent sleeping. Milton, P. L. 

Full little thought of him the gentle knight, 

Who, flying death, had there conceal’d his flight; # 

In brakes and brambles hid, and shunning mortal slight. 4$ 

Drudcn , Fables. 

dk It is said originally to meun /Jrw, Dr. Johnson says* 

It lias still this meaning. See Bracken. 

In a canvas tffin be was bedight. 

And girded with a belt of twisted brake. 

Spenser, F. Q. ii. xi. 22. 

Other [leaves] arc parted small, like our fern nr brakes. 

• • Terry's V \>yagc, p. 103. 

Brake.'}'* //. s. 

1. An instrument for dressing hemp or flax. 

2. The handle of a ship’s pump. 

3. A baker’s kneading trough. j 

4. A sharp bit or snaffle for horses. A smith’s brake 
is a machine in which horses miwilllng to ho shod, 
arc confined during that operation. Used figura- 
tively by our old poets. 

Wlio rules hi* rage with reason's brake. Turhcnile. 

Drcst, \ oil still for man should take him, 

And not think he had cat a stake, 

Or were set lip in a bras c. B. Jons 00. 

Brake.# h.s. [Fr .braquerun canon , to level or plant 
a cannon.] That which inodes a military engine 1 6 
any particular point. 

The} view the iron rains, the brakes, and slings. 

Fairfax, Tasso. 

Bka'ky.-J'' adj. [from brake.] Thorny; prickly; 
rough. * -Jr 

Redeem arts from their rough and braky scats, wpifero they 
lay hid and overgrown with thorns, to a pure, upen,$B#flowery 
light, where they may t*kc~thc eye, and may be taken by the 
hand. B> Jour, on. Discoveries, 

If He lead u* through braly thickets and deep sloughs, 
know, that He knows this the nearer way, though i^pre comber#, 
some. Bp- Hull , Heaven upon Eattfr. 

HRA'M BLE.'f n. s. [Sax. bp&unbel, formerly written 
b rouble.] 

r. The blackberry hush ; the raspberry bush, or hind- 

beily. Miller. 

Content with food, which nature freely bred, 

On wildings and on strawberries they fed; 

Cornels and bramble berries gave the rest, 

And falling acorns furnish’d out a feast. Dryden, Grid. 

2. It is taken, in popular language, for any rough 
prickly shrub. 

The bush my bed, the bramble was my bower, 

The w'oods can witness many a woful store. Spenser, Past. 

There is a imiu haunts the forest, that abuses oujp young 
plants with carving Rosalind on their barks; hangs odes upon 
hawthorns, ami elegies on brambles ; all, forsooth, deifying the 
name of Rosalind. Shakspeare, As Yoyj, Dike it. 

Thy younglings, Cuddy, are hut just awake, * 

No th rustics shrill the bramble bush forsake. Gap^ Past. 

Bra'm bled.# adj. [from bramble.] Ovjigvowil with\ 
brambles or briers. 

Beneath yon tower’s unvaulted gat^ . * .. 

Forlorn she sits upon the brambled floox* T. Warttrn ^ Ode ui. 

Bra'mijling. n. s . A. bird, called also a mountain 

* chaffinch . 4 * Diet. 

Bua'mbly.# adj. [from b amllc.] Full of brambles. 

, Sherwood - . 

Bra'min.# n. See Brachman. ? ; ! 

A 3 h 
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Brami'nkai..# atlj. [from bratnin.'] Relating to the 
office or character of the Bramins. 

Tiie hatred pre-eminence of the hrtyninii'al tribe. 

Hoiked' s Prvf. to Code qf Gey too Laws. - 

BRAN.-f n.f [old Fr. hren, brm;^as Bret, bren • 
Ital. henna.'] The husks of corn ground; the 
refuse of the sieve. 

From me do back receive the flower of all. 

And leave me but the bran . Shakspcarv , Corinf. 

The citizens were driven to great distress for want of vie- 
rraus; bread they made of the coarsest bran, moulded in cloaths; 
for otherwise it would npt eloave together. Ih/ywaqf. 

In the sifting of fourteen years of power and favour, all that 
. came out, could not be pure meal, Imt inns} luive, among it, a 
certain mixture of padar and bran, in this lower age of human 
fragility. IVotton. 

Then water him, and drinking what he can. 

Encourage him to thirst again with bran. Dry din. 

Figuratively used, lik£ the Latin farina.* 

They add more particulars of the same bran. 

Bp. Taylor, Diss. from Popery, ch. j. $ 3. 

BitAN-NF.w.# [Tent, brand-new ; and so written and 
. * pronounced in some parts of the north of England.] 
This expression, sj^ll common in colloquial language, 
might be perhaps originally brent-nm\ or bren-vm\ 
from the Sax. bjumnan, to burn ; equivalent in mean- 
ing to % fir€nr&\ i. e. to any thing new from the forge ; 
hence the secondary sense, jurfc finished, quite new. 
Kilian explains the Tout, expression by vtrr-nns\ 

lilt A* XCA/tD.ft n. s. [Fr. hrancal and branrar . 

V. Colgrave in both.] A horse-litter; or any 
■ ; thing that lias armk or outbearing side-beams, and 
is to l>e carried by or between two. 

' The gentleman proposed, that lie would either make use 

pf a boat to Newport or (blend, or a brancard to St. Oiner’s ; 
cither of which he would cause to be provided against the next 
morning. c Life of Lord Clarendon, iii, 8yi. 

BR Ajjf®H. Y n. s. [branch*'* Fr. in Provence, bran- 
ching from the L'lt. brachiuni .] 

1. r rho shoot of a tree from one of the main boughs. 

AVhv grow the bran tin, when the root is gone ? 

Wh > wither not the leaves that want their sap ? Slink \pearc. 

2. jjyiy member or part of the whole; any distinct 
"• ^article ; any section or subdivision. 

* y Your oaths are past, and now siiWribe your name-, 

■ Tjmt his own hand may strike his honour down, , 

. j/’That violates the smallest hi muh herein. 

Shat spr/trr. Lords Lab. Lout. 

. 'Jjhe belief of this was of special importance, to confirm pur 
hopes qf another life, on which so many branches of Christian 
piety immediately depend. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

In the several branches of justice ami charity, comprehended 
in tluftft general rules, of loving our neighbour as ourselves, and 
of dmng to others as we would have them do to us, there is 
, nothing but what is most fit and reasonable. Tillutson. 

This precept will oblige us to perform our duty, according 
/ to tlie nature of the various branches of it. lingers. 

3. Any pSivt that shoots out from the rest. 

And six 'branches shall come out of the side's of it; three 
branches of the candlestick out of tlie one fide, and three 
hr>f re' he's of tlie candlestick out of the other side. 

t ExodllS, XXV. .13. 

/which disperse th itself bv the branches of veins, 
may be rc-cuibled to, { waters carried by brooks. Ralegh, I list. 

4* A smaller river miming into, or proceeding from 
u larger. 

Jf, fr ) n a main river, any branch be separated and divided^ 
.then, where that branch doth first hound itself with new banks, 
there is that p.iri of tjic river where the branch forsaketh the 
main struck called the head of the river. Ralegh, Hist. 
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5. Any part of \ family descending in a collateral 

line. - ' 

His fhthfr, a younger branch o^thp fmcidftt stock planted in 
Somersetshire, took tq^ife the widqjj|jL Ctarew, Surv. 

6 . Thc‘6fi*spring : thedesceiflflant; * 

(ireat Anthony ! Spain’s well-beseeming pride, ^ 

Thou mighty branch of emperburs and kings ! Crash an;. 

7. The antlers or shoots of a stag’s horn. a*. 

8. The branches of a bridle are two pieces of landed 
iron, that bear the bit-mouth, the chains, Ana the 
curb, in the interval between the one and the other. 

* f * Farn&’&jQkt* 

i). [In architecture.] The arches of Gothick Vfcmts : 
which arches tranf/ersing from one angle to ano- 
lliev, diagonal wise, form a cross between the Other 
arches, which make the sides of the square, of 
which th# arches are diagonals. Harris . 

To Branch, v. n. [from the noun.] 7 

1. To spread in branches. 

They were trained together in their childhoods, 'hud there 
rooted betwixt them such an affection, which cannot choose 
but branch now. Shakspeare^Whd . Tale. 

The cause of scattering of the boughs is the hastv breaking 
forth of the «wp ; and therefore those trees rise not in a body 
of any height, but branch near the ground. The cause of the 
pyramis, is the keeping in of the sdp, long before it branch, 
and the spending of it when it beginneth to branch, by equal 
degrees. Bacon, Nat. Hi&t. 

Plant it round with shade 

Of laurel cver-grcen, and branching palm. Milton y S. A . 

Straight as a line in beauteous order stood, 

Of oaks u nd lorn a venerable wood ; 

Fresh was the grass beneath, and every tree 
At distance planted in a due degree. 

Their branching arms in air. wi$h equal space, 

Stretch’d to their neighbours with a long embrace. iJrydcu . 

One sees her thighs transform'd, another views 
Her arms shot out, and branching into boughs. Addison, Ond. 

2. To spread into separate and distinct parts and sub- 
divisions. 

The Alps at the one end, and the long range of Appcnincs 
that passes through the hotly of it, branch out, on all sides, in- 
t to seural different divisions. Addison on Italy. . 

1 If we would weigh, and keep in our minds what, it fs Wc are 
considering, that would best instruct us when we should, nr 
should not, branch into further distinctions. Lode. 

3. To speak diffusively, or with the distinction of the 

parts of a discourse. , 

1 lmwi known a woman branch out into a long dissertation 
upon the ediriug of a petticoat. Spectator, Nd. *47. 

4. To have liorns shooting out into antlers. 

Tlie swift stag from under ground 
Bore up his branching head. Milton, P. L. 

To Branch.^ v.a. 

1. To divide as into branches. * 

The spirit of things animate are all continued vijthin them- 
selves nrnl are branched into canals as blood is^ and the spirits 
have not only brunches, but certain cells or stmts where the 
principal spirits do reside. Bacon l Nat. Hist. 

2. To adorn with needlework, representing; flowers 

and sprigs. r & 

In robe of lily white she was array’d, 

That from her shoulder to her heel down raught, 

The train whtifeeof loose fac behind her stray’d. 

Branched with gold and p^ljfBpst richly wrought- . 

Bfljmser, F. Q: 

May the moths branch their velvets. Benton. and FI. Phi/ast. 
Your branch'd cloth o£ bodkin. Ibid. 

Bra'ncher. 71. s. [from branch.] 
j. One that shoots out into branchy 

If their child be not such a speedy spjjeader knd branches 
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like the vine, yet per elm nee he may yield!* though with a little 
longer expectation/ as useful and more sober fruit than the 
other, a ' A * Walton. 

2 . [_Bra tfchici^Vr^ fn falconry, a young hawk. 

1 enlarge in v diseoiirse the ohArvation of tlweircs, the 

branches , and the two sorts. of lentners. Walton's Angler. 

Bra'nctJery.# H, s. In the anatomy of vegetables, it 
denotes the vascular parts of divers fruity as apples, 
i pears, plums, and berries. Chambers . 

Bra'nciiinlss. 7 i. s . [from branch)/.] Fulness of 
brauehes. • Shcrxwod. 

BjA^chlkss.^ adj, [frOrti branch,"] 

1. Without shoots or boughs. 

Branch fess wood, “ bois|de fustcc,” naknd or 

polled trees. C grave. 

Quite round the pile, a row of reverend dins, 

Coeval near with that, ^11 ragged shew, 4 

Long lash’d by the rude winds : some rift half down 

Their branchless trunks. It. li/air, The Grave, 

2. Without any valuable product ; naked. t 

If I lose mine honotir, 

I lose iny self ; better I were not yours, 1 

Tl urn yours so branchless. Shakspc are, Ant, and Chop, 

Bua'nchy.'}' adj . [from branch. This adjective is a 
century older than the time of Pop*, being found 
in Minshcu’s dictionary.] Full of brandies ; 
spreading. 

Trees on tree*. oYrthrown, 

Fall (Tackling round him, and the forests groan ; • 

Sudden full twcu!> on the plain are strowM, * 

And lopp'd, and lighten’d of their branchy l«md. Cope. 

What carriage can hear away all the \arious, rude, and un- 
wieldy loppings of a branchy tree at once ? Walls. 

BIIAND.+ n.s. [bjmnd. Sax. from bpennan, folium.'] 

1. A stick lighted, or fit to be lighted in the fire. 

Have I caught thee ? 

lie that parts us shall bring a brand from hea\cn. 

And fire ns hence. Shakspcare, K. Lear, 

Take it, she said, ami when your needs require. 

This little brand will serve to light \011r fire. Drydcn , Fables. 

If, with double diligence, they labour to rrtriexe the hours 
they have lost, they shall be Saved ; though this is a service of 
,v, great difficulty, and like a brand plucked out of the fire. Rogers. 

2. A sword, [llimiek, brandar : Goth, and i eclair^. 

brand nr ; old Fr. hr nude ; Fr. Theorise. bran do 
Itnl. brando s a sword. All, in allusion to tho 
brand, or flaming jire, which swords were either 1 
made or supposed to represent.] i 

They looking hack, all the eastern side beheld 1 

Of paradise, so late their happy seat ! 

Wav’d over b\ that flaming brand ; the gate 1 

With dreadful faces throng’d, and fiery arms. Milton , C. L. 

3. A thunderbolt. 

The sire omnipotent prepares the brand, 

By Vulcan wrought, and arms his potent hand. Granville. 

4. A ‘mark made by burning a criminal with a hot 
Irony, to note him as infamous; a stignui. 

Clerks convict should be burned in the hand, both because 
they might taste of some corporal punishment, and that they 
might carry a brand of infamy. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

■ The rules of good and evil arc inverted, ahd a brand of in- 
famy passes for a badge of honour. L' Estrange. 

Any note of infamy. 

Where did his wit on learning fix a brand. 

And rail at arts he did not understand. K C Drydcn , Mac Fleck. 

To Bu^fep. j v. a. [braftdetii Dutch.] 
r. ^TomKrk with a brand, or note of infamy. 

Have I liv’d thus long a wife, a true one, • • 

Never yet branded with suspicion ? Sh/ihpedrc , I{en. V 111. 

The king was after branded, by Perkin’s proclamation, for 
an execrable banker of the rights of holy church. Baron. 

Brand not tR8r actions with so foul a name ; 

Pity, at lead, wffat wc arc forced to blame „ 
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Ha ! dare not for thy life, I charge tbce, dare not 
To brand the spotless virtue of ray prince. Bn we. 

Our Punick faith 

Is in famous and branded to&a proverb. "Addison, Cato. 

The spreader of the pardons answered him an easier way, by 
branding him wW» heresy. .• Atlerbury. 

2. To burn wim 1 hot iron. „„jSee Brand. 

I was once taken upon suspicion of burglary, and was 
whipt through Thebes, and brands^ for any pains. 

,A ’ Drydcn, Amphitryon . 

Bra'ndgoose. 11. s. A kind of wild fowl, less than 
a common goose, having its breast and wings of 
a dark colour. Diet . 

ra'ndiron.# s. [Sax. bjmnbipen.] A trivet to 
set a pot upon. Hulocl . In Scotland, bratider is 

used for this word, and signifies a gridiron. But 

see Andiron. 

To Bra'ndish.^ v. a. brand, a sword; which 

see.] ' 

1 . To wave, or shake, or flourish ns a weapon. 

I will make many people amazed at thee, and their kings 
shall be horribly afraid for thee, when I shall brandish my 
sword before them. Fzrk. xxxii. 10; 

Brave Macbeth, 

Disdaining fortune with his brandish'd steel, 

Like valour’s minion carved out his passage. Shah ipcaie. 

He said, and brandishing at once hl*» blade. 

With eager pace pursu’d the flaming shade. Drydcn . 

Let me march tlfeir leader, not their print e; 

And at the head of your renown’ll Cydonians, 

Brandish this sword. Smith , Phcedr. and ItlppoL 

2. To play with ; to flourish. 

He who shall employ all the force of his reason, only in 
brandishing of syllogisms, will discover >m little. Loche. 

Bra'ndjsil* 11. s. [from the verb.] A flourish. 

T can wound with a brandish and never draw bow for the 
matter. B. Jvnsnn , Cynthia's llcvrh. 

fSlie) accompanied her discourse with motions of the body, 
tosses of tilts head, and brandishes of the fan. Taller , No. 157. 

To Bra'ndi.e.# v. n. [Fr. biandillcr .] To shake; to 

wag ; to totter. # • Cotgrave. 

Princes cannot he too suspicious when their lives are sought; 
and subjects cannot be too curious when the state brandies „ 

Ld. Xorthampton, Proceed . a gainst Gar net. sign. O g. b. 

Bka'nmjno. n. s . The name for a particular worm. 

The dew-worm, which some call also the lob-worin, and the. 
brandling, are the chief. Walton's Angler . 

Bily'ndy.^ 11. s. [contracted from brandewine , or 
bu'pi t tc 'iiu\ Skinner first notices the word ‘brandy, 
Etymol. 1671 ; South, in his application of it to 
shops, shews that it was then, however, common.] 
A strong liquour distilled from wine. 

Buy any brand wine, buy any brand wine. 

Ben am. and FI. Beggar s Hush. 

That man'* work is done, and his name lies groveling upor.» 
the ground 111 all the taverns, brandy-shops, and coffee- house* 
about the town. South , Serin, vi. p.109. 

If your master lodgeth at inns, every dram of la andy extra- 
ordinary that jou drink, raiseth his character. 

Su iff. Da rt t. to the Footman. 

Brandy-wine. n.s. The same with brandy. 

It has Iwen a common saving, A hair of the samwdog; and 
thought, that brandy-wine is a common relief to stuff). 

Wise man's Surgery ^ 

BIlA'N T GLE.-f- v. s. [uncertainly dented, Dr. John- 
son says. It may he a corruption of wrangle, 
which see.] Squabble ; wrangle ; litigious contest. 

The payment of tythes is subject to many frauds, br angles, 
and other difficulties, not only from papists and dissenters, but 
e\ cn from those who profess themselves protestants. Swift . 

To II11 a 7 ngi.e.*J* v. 11. [from thq noun.] To wrangle; 
to^quabble. 


Druden . 
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Thn is " ilurus serin o,” says some br angling parishioner that 
fetches ui) his poor minister every term for trifles. 

Itp. Hally Rem . p. 81. 
When polite conversing shall he improved, company wdi he. 
no longer pestered with dull story-tellers, nor brangling dis- 
putes. Swift. 

Bra'nglement. n. s.. [fi'onlbrangle.] The same with 
brangle. 

Bra'ngling.# flfrotn brangki] Quarrel, 

She doth not sot business back by unquiet brandlings and 
find-faulting quarrels. Whitlock , Mann . of the Eng. p. 3 4 7 . 

Brank. n. $ . Buckwheat or brank , is a grain very 
useful and advantageous in dry barren lands. » 

Mortimer. 

Bra'nlin.* n.s. A11 English name for a species of 
fish of the salmon kind, called also in some places 
foigen/. CJ/a min ? s . 

BttA'NW.f adj. [from brails'] 

1 . Ha vi 1 ig the appea ranee < 5 »f bran . 

Jt became serpiginous, and was, when l saw it, covered with 
white branny scales, • Wiseman. 

2 . Consisting principally of bran. 

Bread used to be eaten with oysters, ns commonly bread 
which is bran up or coarse. Ihdoct , in V. Bread. 

Bra'nsle.* n.s. [Fr. branslc, from braider, to shake.] 
A brawl or dance. Cotgravc. See Brawl. Ob- 
solete. 

Now making lays of love and lovers f o;unc, 

Branslcs* ballads, Yirelays, and verses vaine. 

Spenser, E. Q. iii. \. 8. 

Brant.* adj. Steep. See Brent. 

Bra'seN. adj. [from brass.] Made of brass. It is 
o noy less properly written, according to the pronun- 
ciation, brazen. 

Bra'sier.~}~ n.s. [from brass.] 

t. A manufacturer that works in brass. 

There is a fellow somewhat near the door, he should be :i 
brasier by his face. Shahs prare. Hen. V III. 

B rentiers that turn andirons, pots, kettles, i$v- have their 
lathe maile different from the common turners lathe. Moron. 
2 . A pan to hold coals, [probably from embraser , Fr. 
Dr. Johnson says; but it is rather from brasier , a 
burning coal. V 7 Cotgrave ? in braisicr , and bra- 
sier* It is introduced as an wprd, and is 

said to have been made of kilViM'S iff the Fop’s 
dictionary, at the end of Millions Muliebris, pub- 
lished in 1(85*0.] 

It thought they had no chimneys, but were warmed with 
, coals on brasier s'. Arhuthnat on Coins. 

• Br^'su..^ 1 n.s. An American wood, commonly 
BiiA'sffi. 5 supposed to have been thus deno- 
minated, because first brought from Brasil : though 
Huet shews it had been known by that name many 
years before the discovery of that country ; and the 
best sort comes from Fcrnambuc. It is used by 
turners, and takes a good polish, but chiefly in dy- 
eing, though it gives but a spurious rod. Chambers . 
The. following passage of an English author 
proven also that the Brazil wood was lqpg known 
by thatvjiamc, before the discovery of the country so 
called in Ajmerica. 

He loketh as asparhauk with his eyen 
Him nedeth not his colour for to.dicu 
With Brawl, nc with grain of Poitingnle. 

Chaurrr , Nun's Pr . Tale. 

* S8.+ n. s . [bpap, Sax. pres, Welsh.] 

4 & ;A yellow metah made by mixing copper with lapis 
' ^aj^miiuu is. It is used, in popular language, for 
\ind of metal in which copper has a part. 4 

«rl 
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Brass \s made of copper ui id calaminaris. Bacon. 

" Men’s evil manners live in brass, thei#* virtues 

We write in water. r Shuhqpeare Hen , VIII. 

' Let others moty the running j^ass 1 

Of metals, and inform J&e Weathjng Dry den, 

2. Impuilence. Sec Brass-^Isage Dr 

3. Used ff>r copper. The Irilh now call copper money, 
brass ; and formerly we employed the same phrase. 

A land whose stones arc iron ; and out of whose hills thou 
mayest dip; brass. Deut. viii. 9.^ 

Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brassy your purses. 

* St. Matt. jl. 9. 

There were just four thousand brass halfpence. 

Dryden, Ampm&ryon. 

Brass-payed.* adj. Jfrom brass and paved.] Firm 
and durable as br& 4 s ; an expression warranted by 
classical authorities. Or. xatXxon tSov. 

t She [Junoj jjoes ride 

To Jove’s high house, through heaven’s brass-paved way 

Sjienscr, F. Q. i. iv. 1 

B 11 ass- v i ? ag e i). * adj. [from brass and visage.] Hav- 
ing a face of brass J impudent. 

But I do hate him as I hate the devil, 1 

Or that brass-visa fd monster Barbarism. 

B.Jomon, Every Alan out of Ms Humour. 

Bra'ssica.* n.s. [Lat.] Cabbage. 

They adorned him [the poet laureat] with a new and elegant 
garland, composed of vine-leaves, laurel, and brassira, a sort of 
cabbage ! Pope, of thn Pod Laureat. 

Bra'ssiness. 11. s. [from brassy.] An appearance like 
brass ; some quality of brass. 

Br a'ssy. adj. [from brass.] 

1 . Part/&k i ng of bra ss. 

The part in which they lie, is near black, with some sparks 
of a brassy pyrites in it. Woodward. 

2 . Hard as brass. 

Losses, 

Enough to press a royal merchant clown, 

And pluck commiseration of his state 

From brassy bosoms and rough hearts of dint. Shakspeare. 

3. Impudent. 

Brast. patlicip. adj. [from burst.] Burst; brokep. 
Obsolete. 

There creature never past, ^ 

That hack returned without heavenly "race, 

But dreadful furies which their chains have brail. 

Ami damned sprigfits sent forth to make ill men agast. „ 

‘ Spenser , F. 

BRA 1 VJ- n. s. [its etymology is uncertain; bpatfc, in 

• Saxon., signifies a blanket ; from which, perhaps, 
the modern.signification may have come, Dr. John- 
son says. Brail has a kindred meaning in the 

If Welsh, viz. a rag, a clout. In Chaucer, the word 
is used for a coarse mantle. So in the God* bf'afy 
is a mantle or covering. And, to this day,iff Ctto- 
bcrland and Westmorland, brat means s* course 


apron. If the application of brat to a child be not. 
owing to these terms, may we not consider it as the 
past participle of breed, viz. bred, then softeit 0 <$jntQ 
bret, and finally corrupted into brat ?] 

1. A child, so called in contempt. * 

He leads them like a thing 
Made by some othter deity than jiftture, 

That shapes man better; follow him, 

Against us brats , with no less confidence 

Than boys pursuing summer butterflies. Shakspeare, Cotjol. 

This brat is none of mine : 

Hence with it, and, together with tjie dam, 

Commit them to the fire. Shaksncmre , Wjnt, Tate. 

9 The friends that got the brats, were poised too ; 1 ’ 

In this sad case what could our vermin do? Rpseommon. 
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Jupiter suminon<$all the birds and beasts before him, with j 
their braL and little ^ones, to see yrhich of them had the pret- 
tiest children. IkBstratigc. 

I shall live to se&j^invisiblo^X|to whom I wgs obliged, 
and whom I never Dcncldi^ce sht^was a brat iPhanging- 
slceves. *** Swift. 

I give command to kill bt*ii ave, 

Cun grant ten thousand pounds a-ycar, 

And make a beggar's brat a peer. Swift. 

2 . The progeny ; the offspring. 

The two late f pnspiracies were tlie brats and oflkpring of two 
contrary factions. • South. 

Brava'do.^ n. s. t [bravhda, * Span.] A boast; a 
bra|. 4 

Let me advise our men to avoid itpedlcss bravadoes, aitd not 
contemn them [inhabitants! for their indefensivc nakedness. 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 19. 
In a bravado to encounter death, and for a^small flash of 
honour to cast away himself. 

Burton , A not. of Met. 7 'a the Reader . 
No, good man glory, 'tis not your bravados , 

Your punctual honour! Beanm. and FI. Lores Pilgrimage, 

BRAVE/'f'’ tidj. [Gotli. brake* bold, braf, honest 5 
Iceland, biuif; Germ. brav. Hire considers hr age, 
as the origin ; Wachter, probus ; and othc rs , he 
Gr. ( 2 fa( 3 ew 9 the prize of victory; wl fence the low 
Lat. br avium,'] # 

1. Courageous; daring; bold; generous; high- 
spirited. 

An Egyptian soothsayer made Antonins believe, # that his ge- 
nius, which otherway <* was brai c and confident, was, in the 
presence of Octavius Caesar, poor and cowardly. Bacon. 

From armed iocs to bring a royal prize. 

Shows your brave heart victorious as your eyes. J Valter . 

2. Gallant; having a noble mien; lofty; graceful. 

I'll prove the prettier fellow of the two, 

And wear my dagger with a braver grace. Shaksprare. 

3. Magnificent; grand. 

Rings put upon his fingers, 

And brave attendants near him when he wakes, 

Would not the beggar then forget himself? Shaksprare . 

But whosoe'er it was nature design'd 
First a brave place, aiul then as brave a mind. Denham. 

4. Excellent; noble: it is an indeterminate word, used' 
to express the superabundance of any valuable ([Uti- 
lity in men or things. 

Let not old age disgrace? mv high desire, # 

0 heavenly soul in human shape contain'd ; 

Old wood inflam'd doth yield the bravest fire, 

When younger doth in smoke his virtue spend. Sidney. 

If there he iron ore, and mills, iron is a brave commodity 
where wood aboundeth. ' Bacon. 

If a statesman has not this science, he must. Tie subject t o a 
braver man than himself, whose province it is to direct all his 
actions to this end. Digby, on the Soul , Dedic. 

5. Fine showy. See Biiavery. 

<WftlHwossoins brave bedecked duintily. 

'J. Spenser, F. Q. i. vii. 32. 

Bravje.*| v 11. s . [brave, Fr.] # 

1. A hector; a man daring beyond decency or dis- 

cretiqgu % 

Happy times ! when braves and hacksters, the only con- 
tented members of his government, were thought the fittest 
and the (am fullest to defend his person. Milton, Emm . ch. 3. 

Hot braves, like thee, may fight, but know not well 
To manage this, tlie last great stake. Dry den . 

. Morat’stoo insoleiiL too itmch ft brave, 

lh^courage to his en* is a sIKve. Dryden % 

2. A boast; a challenge; a defiance. 

There end thy brave , and turn thy face in peace ; 

Wc grant thou canst outscold us, Shaksprare. 

He sent me a challenge (mixed wit^some few braves) whidtj 

1 restored, and in nne wc met, 

B. Jenson, Every Man out of his Humour. 
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To Bhave.*^ v. a. [from the noim.} 

1. To defy; to challenge; to set at defiance. 

He upbraids logo, that he made him 
Brave me iipoa the watcli. Shahspcore. 

My nobles leave me, and my state is brav'd. 

Ev'11 at my gates, with ranks of foreM powers. Shakespeare. 

The ills of love, not those of fate I fear ; 

Those I can brave , hut those I cannot beffr. Dry den. 

Like a rock unmov’d, a rock that bratei 
The raging tempest and the rising waves. Dry den. 

2. To carry a boasting appearance of. 4 

Botli particular persons and factions arc apt enough to flat- 
ter themselves, or, at least, to brave that which they believe not, 

Bucm, Essays ^ 

3. To make fine or splendid, in the sense of bravery 
for show. Not now in use. 

He [the sun] disdains to shine; for, hy the book, 

He shosthl have brav'd the east an hour ago: 

A black day will it be to somebody. Shakespeare , Rich. II I. 

B r vis i,y • * j v adv. [from have.] 

1. In a brave manner; courageously; galhtatly. 

Martin Swart, with his Germans, performed bravely. 

Bacon. 

No fire, nor foe, nor fate, nor night. 

The Trojan hero did affright, 

AVho bravely twice renew'd the fight. Denham. 

Your valour bravely did the assault sustain, 

And fill’d the motes aiyl ditches with the slain. Drydcn . 

Plato corrupted ami j*poilt the best philosophy in the world, 
by adding idolatry to that worship, which he had wisely and 
bravely before proved to be due to the Creator of all things. 

Cldrkc , Nat. and Rev. Religion. 

2. Finely; splendidly. 

She decked herself bravely , to allure the eyes of all men that 
should see her. Judith, x. 4. 

Bra'veuy.T ji. s. [from brave.] 

1. Courage; magnanimity: generosity; gallantry. 

It denotes no great b raven/ otanind, to do that out of a 
desire of fame, which we could not be prompted to do by a ge- 
nerous passion for the glon of him that made us. 

Spectator , No. 255. 

Juba, to all the bravery of a hero, 

Adds softest love, and. more than female sweetness. Addison, 

2. /Splendour; magnificence; finery. 

Where all the Aftgpcry that eye may see, 

And all the ha^jkfes^tliat heart desire, 

Is to be foutuf.^UE^gjS* Spenser , M. lluhb. Tale 

In that day the Lord will take away the bravery of their 
tinkling ornaments. Isaiah , iii, 18. 

I.ikr a stately ship 

With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 

Sails fill'd, and streamers waving. Milton, S. A. v. 717. 

3. •Show; ostentation. 

Lei princes choose ministers more sensible of duty than of 
4 rising, ami such as lo\e business rather upon cuii'-cicncc than 
upon bravery , Bacon, Essays. - 

4. Bravado; boast. 

Never could man, with more unmanl ike bravery , use his 
tongue to her di -grace, which lately had sung sonnets ot her 
praises. Sidney , Arcadia, 

For a hraiery upon this occasion of power, they crowned^ * 
their new king in tlm cathedral church of Dublin. Bacon. 

Then' are^ liose that make it a point of bravery, to bid de- 
fiance to the oracles of divihe revelation. l$j£strangr. 

BiiA'viNcii.v.# adv. [from brave.] I11 a defying i?r 
insulting manner. 

Urttvingly, in your epistle to Sir Edward Hobby, — you end 
thus. Sheldon , Miracle* of Antkhrid, p'^g. 

Bka'vo. 11. s. [bravo, Ital.] A man who murders for 
hire. 

For boldness, like the bravocs and bunditti, is seldom em- 
ployed, but upon desperate services. Govern, of the Tongue. 

N ti$ravoes here profess the bloody trade, 

Nor is the church the murderer’s refugp made. Cay , Trivia. 
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BRAVURA .# tn s. [ItaL] A word of modern ap- 
plication, in this country, to such songs as require 
or occasion great vocal ability in the singer. " % 

To BRAWL. v. ji. [ bt'ouiUer , or braider, Fr. or 6m- 
gal, Welsh, to cm out.] 

1. To quarrel noisily and indecently. 

Here comes a%fan of comfort, whose advice 
Hath often stillVDFny brawling discontent. Shakspeare. 

How now, Sir John l what, are you brawling here ? 

Dpes this become your place, your time, your business ? 

Shakspeare , lien. IV. 

u In council she gives licence to her tongue. 

Loquacious, brawling, ever in the wrong. Dryden, Fab . 

Leave all noisy contests, all iminode** clamours, brawling 
language, and especially all personal scandal and scurrility, to 
1 the meanest part of the vulgar world. Watts. 

2. To speak loud and indecently. 

His divisions, asjthc times do brawl , * 

Are in three hend> ; one povver against the French, 

And one against Glciulower. Shakspeare , Jim. IV. P. II. 

3. To make a noise. This is little used, Dr. John- 
son says: but both the poets cited use it beauti- 
fully. 

' As he lay along 

Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 

. Upon the brook that brawh along this wood. Shakspeare. 

Up among the loose disjointed dirts, 

And fractur’d mountains wild, the brawling brook 
And cave, presageful, send a hollow moan. 

Thomson , Winter, (><). 

To Brawl.# v. a. 

1. To drive away by noise. 

Yo’fir deep wit 

Reason’d not brawl'd her [Truth] thence, and woo’d her hither. 

Verses prefixed to l)igby on So id a and I todies, 

2. Figuratively, to beat down. 

By east and west let France and England mount 
Their battering cannon, Charged to the mouths ; 

Till their soul-fearing clamours have brawl'd down 

The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city. Shakxpeare , K. John. 

Brawl. " f* n. s. [from the vdrb.] 

1. Quarrel; noise; scurrility. 

He findeth, that controversies thereby are made but brawls ; 
and therefore wisheth, that, in some, lawful assembly of 
churches, all these strifes may be decided. 

Hooker, Eec. Pol. Preface. 

Never since that middle summer’s spring 
Met wc oh hill, in dale, forest, or mead, 

But with thy brawls thou hast disturb’d our sport. « 

Shaslpeare , Mids . X. Dream. 

That bonum is an animal. 

Made good with stout polemick brawl. 

2. A dance. 8ec Buanslf. 

Thence did Venus learn to lead 
The Idnlian brawls, mid so to tread 
As if the wind, not she, did walk. 

His usual songs arc certain catches and roundelays lie [the 
nightingale] hath, much after the manner of the French 
b raulcs ; you would take him verily »o be a monsieur of Paris 
straight, if you heard but his prcludiums; for then indeed U he 
set on a merry pin. Partheneia Sacra , (1633,) p. 139. 

My grave lord-keeper led the brawls: 

The seal and maces danc’d before him. 

- * Gray, Long Story, v. u. 

Bra'wler.^ 71. s. [from brax®L“] A wrangler; a 
quarrelsome, noisy fellow. 

Not a brawler , not covetous. I Tim. iii. 

To be no brawlers, blit gentle. Tit. iii. 2. 

An advocate may incur the censure of the court, for being a 
brawler iu court, on purpose to lengthen out the cause. 

Ayliffc. 

71 . j. [from the verb.] Tito act of 

* 
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Concerning nrayer, who in more agggnst It than you, which 
have clearlye cnabgcd thjp right use oFifc into a brawlynge in 
the temple and a bletynge iii the stjreats, In a foren speeds c 
and in tne sight of ruenv:^ jr/ 

Bale'i&fet a Course at We Romish Foxc, fol. 65. 

She troubled was$ &lns ! tHpMinight by, 

With tedious brawlings of herp&rfcnts dear. Sidney. 

Bra'wlingly.# adt. [from ' brawl i ] In a quarrel- 
some manner. llulocl. 

BRAWN.f 71. s. [of uncertain etymology, Dr. 
Johnson says: which is 'certainly hot the case, as 
far as the fourth quid' fifth definitions ai$ con- 
cerned ; baji, Sax. a boar, prdhounced baftr, and 
the pi. bapen, bafern, offering the explanation of 
boars- flesh ; barren or boaren flesh, and by trans- 
position brawn. And hence secondarily, perhaps, 
the application of braxvn to any muscular and fleshy 
appearance or substance.] 

r. Tlw fleshy or muscidous part of the body. 

The biawn of t hi' arm must appear full, shadowed on one 
side, then shew the wri»t-l>onc thereof. Pcaehum. 

But most their looks on the black monarch bend, 

Tlis rising muscles and his brawn commend ; 

Ilis double kiting ax, and beamy spear, 

Each asking a gigantick force to rear. 

0 Dry dm, Pal. and Art ite. 

2. The arm, so called from its being musculous. 

I’Jl hide my silver heard in a gold heaver. 

And in my vanthrace put this wither’d brawn. Shakspeare. 

I had purpose 

Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn. Shaksprarc. 

3. Bulk; muscular strength. 

'Flic boisterous hands are then of use, when 1 , 

With this directing head, those hands apply ; 

Brawn without brain is thine. Drydtn, Fab. 

4. The flesh of a boar, prepared in a particular 
maimer. 

The best age for the hoar is from two to five yews, at which 
time it is best to geld him, or sell him for brawn. Mortimer. 

Intending, as soon us it can be ready, to entertain you 
with a strange collar of brawn. 

Sir II. Wot ton's Letters , Rem. p. 578. 

5. A boar. In the north of England a boar is still 
called a bn net?. 

Her grace sits mumping. 

Like ail old ape eating a brawn. 

Bcaum . and FI. Mad Laver , v. i. 

Bha'wned.# adj. [from brawn ; in our old diction- 
aries, defined u well armed or legged,” and 
“ brtvjcngd like a boar.”] Strong ; brawny. 

Ilis rawbonc arms, whose mighty brawned bowrs A 
Were wont to rive sfccelc plates, and helmqts hew. 

Were dene consum'd. Spenser , F. (I* i.viii. 41. 

Bua'wxek. n. s. [from fovnuw.] A boar, killed, for 
the tabic. 

At Christmas time be careful of your fume, 

- See the old tenant’s table be the same ; 

Then if you would send up the browner head, , ( \ 

Sweet rosemary and ^iys around it spread. King. 

BraVnjness.^ 7 i. s. [from brawny.'] ‘Strength ; 
hardness. 

Stalled np and fed to such a brawniness, that neither the 
understanding nor the affection were capable. of any impres- 

llammona, Scrm. p.651. 

This brawniness and irtsensittlity mind, is the best armour 

, against the common evils and accidents of life. t Locke. 

Bra 'vvny.^ adj. [from braxm.’] 

1. Musculous; ffcshy; bulky,. ; of great muscles and 
strength. ’* & ? j\ - 

The brawn# fool, who did his vigQUir boast, * 

In that prc&unnng confidence was lost. Dryden, Juv. 


Ilnddnas. 

0 

B. Jonson , Marines. 
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Tbeynative energy 

Turns all Into the Ata^ce of the 

Starves and destroys the fruit, is only made 
For brawny bulk, and for a barren shade. 


tree, 


Dryden , Virg. 

2. Figuratively, hhrcP; unfeeling^ 

Those who have a hardBn&a flrinciS^nscience, which hath 
no feeling in it. , Medtrn Apostasy ofthe Latter Times , P. a- 

To BllAY.’j' v. a. [bwican, Sax. braier , Fr.] * 
i. To pound, or grind small. , ? 

<•'' I’ll burst him; J will hay 

His bones os in \ mortar. Chapman , Iliad. 

Except yoU W{& 1(1 bray Christendom in a mortar, and mould 
it into a new paste, U>crc is nb po&ibility of a holy war. 

•>£ Bacon. 


2 . To emit; to give vent to.* [Gr. ( 3 pdxco.] *T) r. 
Johnson has cited the passage of Milton for an 
example of tfle verb neuter ; and omits this usage 
of the word as a verb active. But it isaone of our 
oldest actives, and is supported by the best 
authority. 

Not speaking, but, as a wilde bull, yoaring and blaying ont 
ivordcs despitenill and venymous. 

Sir T. 1 Vyot's Governour, fob loo. 
Blasphemous words, which she doth bray out of her 
poisonous fc nt rails frought with dire decay. 

Spenser* F. Q. v. xi. 20. 
The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. Shakspeare, Hamlet . 

Arms 011 armour clashing bra if d 
Horrible discord. Milton, P. L, vi. 209. 

To Bray.^ t. n. [broire, Fr. barrio , Lat.]* 

1. To make a noise as an ass. 

Laugh, and they 

llctuni it louder than 2111 ass can bray. Drydejj , Juv. 

’Agnd if hi* should hear the lion roar, he’d cudgel him into 
an ass, ;uid to his primitive braying. Congreve, Old Bachelor. 
a. 'To make an offensive, harsh or disagreeable noise. 
[Civ. ppa'xt'.] 

A& the hart pnntetli [in the margin, brrtyt th j after the wafer- 
brooks. . Pkh/m xlii. 1. 

What, shall our least be kept with slaiurhterM men ? 

Shall braying trumpets, and loud churlish drums, 

Clamours of hell, he measures to our pomp ? Shakspeare. 
Heard ye the din of battle bray'd Gray, The Bard A 

Bray. w. s. [from the verb.] 

1 . Voice of an a^s. 

2 . Harsh sound. 

Boisterous untun'd drums. 

And harsh rebounding trumpets dreadful bray. Shah spear r . 


Bhay. 5 ^ n. s. [probably from brow s the upper purl 
of a Mil being, in some places, called both broo, 
and War. 'Welsh, for; Gael. bright frAm the Cell. 
hr i gal a mountain or higli place.] Ground raised us 
a fortification ; a bank of earth. 

• Ordcj was given that bulwarks, brays, ami walls, should ho 
raised' Jfi his castles and strong-holds on the sea-side. 

Ld. Herbert , Hist. A\ Hen. YUL p. a8. 
On that steej) bray lord Gudpho would not then .* 

Hazard his folk. Fairfax, Tasso, ix. ifb. 


BiiA / YEtt.’f' n. s. [from bray.'] 

1. OiHS ftit brays like an ass. * 

Hold 1 aa’d the queen ; u cat-call each shall win; 

Equal yowHoerits, equal is your din ! 

But that tins well-disputed game nmy end, 

Sound fortlrwy bmyers! and the welkin rend. Pope. 

2 . [With printers ; from , 7 b bray or beat.] An instru- 
ment to temper the ink. • 

3. A brnyer, [Fr. broycur .] is a pdunder or beater 
of tluifjgs till they be wade small 

^ Cotwaffl* ami Sherwood. * 
Bra'ying,# n. s. [Wm fov/y.J Clani^tif; noj^e*^ 


Iq> a foughten field, where trumpets blow, the clarion « 
sound, the guns thunder, the noise of the strokes, the clashing 
of armour, the clattering of harness, the braying of the horses, 
the groaning of men dying, and the gasping of the dead 
reach cth almost, to heaven. 

Sir T. Smith , Append . to his Life , p. 33. 
Angry, that none arc frighted at their noises and loud bray 
ings under their asses skins. %if. Junson, Discoveries. 

To Braze, v. a . [from brass.'] ^ 

1. To solder with brass. 

If the nut be not to be cast in brass, but only bath a worm 
brazed into it, this niccness is not so absolutely necessary} be- 
cause that worm is first turned up, and bowed into the grooves 
of the spindle, and you may try that before it is brazed in the 
nut. Moron. 

2 . To harden tif impudence. 

1 have so often blushed to acknowledge him, that now I am 
braz'd to it. Shakspeare , K. Lear. 

If damned custom hath not braz'd it so, 

That it ft proof and bulwark ajainst sense. 

Shakspeare, Hamlet . 

Bra'zen. adj. [from brass.] 

1. Made of brass. It# was anciently and properly 
written bra sen. 

Get also a small pair of brazen compasses, and a fine ruler, 
for taking the distance. Foochow. 

A bough his brazen helmet did sustain ; 

His heavier arms lay scatter’d on the plain. Dryden, Virg. 

2. Proceeding from brass: a poetical use. 

•Trumpeters 

With brazen din blast you the city’s ear, j 

Make mingle with your rattling tahourincs. 1 Shakspeare. 

3. Impudent. 

Tn Bha'zkn. v.?t. To be impudent ; to bully. 

When I reprimanded him for his tricks, he would talk saucily, 
lye, and brazen it out, as if he had done nothing amiss. 

Arbuthnot , Hist, of J. Bull. 

Bua'zenurowej).# adj. [from brazen and foot*?.] 
►Shameless; impudent. # 

Noon-dav vices, and hr^zen-browed iniquities. 

Browne , Chr. il/or. j, 35 # 

Bra'/entaci:. >/. *. [iVo» brazen iind/aer.] An im- 
pudent wench : in low language. 

You do, if you suspect me in any dishonesty. — Well said;* 
h raze nf arc ; hold it out. Shakspeare. 

Bka'zkm'.au;!). adj. [from brazenface.] Impudent; 
shameless. 

What Ji brazenfaced varlct urt thou, to deny thou k no west 
me ? Is ii two days ago, since I tript up thy lied s, and beat 
thee lyforo the king? Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

Quick-witted, brazen far'd, with fluent tongues. 

Patient of labours, and dissembling wrongs. Dryden. 

BuVzenly.* adv. [from brazen.] In a bold, impu- 

* dent manner. 

*** 

Bra'zennkss. tL s. [from brazen.] 

1. Appearance like brass. 

2. Impudence. 

Hra'zicr. 71. s. See Buasier. 

The halfpence and farthings in England, if you should sell * 
them to the hazier, you would not h*e abo.c i\ penny in u 
shilling. * Swift, I)ntp. Letter * „ 

Breach, n. S. [from break ; brer he, Fr.] 

1. The act of breaking any thing. 

This tempest 

Dashing the garment of this peaee, ajjoded 

The sudden breach on’t. Shakspeare. 

2 . The state of being broken. 

# O you kind gods ! 

Cure this great breath in his abused nature. Shakspeare. 

3. A gap in a fortification made by a battery. 

The^wtll W as blown up in two places; by which breach the 

f Xqfk^Jeekiiig tqjiave entered, made liuody fight. J\ nolle? > 
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Till mad with rage upon the breach he fir’d, ^ 

Blew friend* and foes, arid in the smoke retir’d* Bryden. 

4. The violation of a law or contract. 

That oath would sure contain them greatly, or the breach of 
it bring them to shorter vengeance. Sm mser on Ire&tkd. 

What arc those breaches of the law of n&wre and nations, 
which do forfeit all right in a nation to govern ? Bacon . 

Breach of duty towards o\$ neighbours, still uvujvcs in it a 
breach of duty toWjjpds God.. ~ South. 

The laws of thegospel are the only standing rules of mora- 
lity ; and the penalties affixed by God to the breach of those 
laws, the only guards that can effectually restrain men within 
v houndi of decency and virtue. Rogers. 

$• The opening in a coast. 

Bat th’ hcedtul boatman strongly forth did stretch 
. His brawny arms, and all his body strain, * 

That th* utmost sandy breach they shortly fetch, 

While, the dread danger does behind remain. Spenser , E. (2, 

6 . Difference ; quarrel ; separation of kindnpss. 

It would have been long Ifrforo the jealousies and breaches 
between the armies, would have been composed. Clarendon. 

7. in traction ; injury. 

This breach upon kingly power was without precedent. 

Clarendon, 

BREAD. -f* n, s. [hpeob, Saxon. Bread is brayed 
* grain, Mr. Tookc says; bread being; the past part, 
of bray , Fr. braicr , to pound or beat to pieces. 

It is lull as probable, I think, that the Sax. bpeofc, 
'whence our bread , is from ' the verb bperian, In 
nourish.'] 

it Food made of ground corn. 

Mankind have found the means to make grain into bread, 
the lightest and propercst aliment for human bodies. 

Arbnthnut. 

Bread , that decaying man with strength supplies, 

And gen’rous wine, which thoughtful sorrow flies. Pope, 

2. Food in general, such as nature requires : to get 
bread , implies, to g& sufficient for support without 
Iftxtrry. 

v In the sweat of thy lace shal\ thou cat bread. 

• (i cncsis, iii. 19. 

If pretenders were not supported by the simplicity of the 
inquisitive fools, the trade would not find them bread. 

Estrange , 

This dowager on whom my tale I found, 

A simple sober life in patience led. 

And had but just enough to buy her bread . Dryden. 

When I submit to such indignities. 

Make me a citizen, a senator of Rome ; ( 

To sell my country, with my voice, for bread. Philips. 

I neither have been bred a scholar, a soldier, nor to any 
kind of business; this creates uneasiness in my mind, fearing I 
shall in time want bread. Spectator , No. 303. 

3, Support of life at largo. •*$ 

God is pleased to try our patience hv the ingratitude of those * 
v who, having eaten of our bread , have lift up themselves .against 
< us. Sing Charles . 

But sometimes virtue starves, while vice is fed ; 

What then ? is the reward of virtue bnad ? Pope . 

t To Bread, or Buf.ade.# v. a. [Sax. bpiehan. See 
7 b Abroad. J To spread ; to make broad. A word 
used in the north of England. % llay . 

Brea^SuppeA w. s. [from bread and chip,] One 
that chips bread; a baker's servant; an under 
butler. ^ 

No abuse, Hal, on fty honour; no abuse. -3 — Not to dis- 
praise me, and call me pantler, and bread-chipper , and I know 
not what? Shakspeare , lien . IV, P. II. 

Bread-corn. n. s. [from bread and corn,'] Corn of 
which bie&d is made. 

There was not one drop of beer in the town ; the<Jjg»d, and 
‘fafaqpn, «|fficcd not for six daj s. * lygartf** 
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When it is ripe, they gather it, and, bruising it among bread- 
com, they put it up into a veflel, and S#ep it os food tor their 
slaves. .# Broome , Notes on the Odyssey. 

Bread-room. n. $. [fikjjt sfop.^ -hA part of the hold 
separated by a bi^-fiea&^om the /test, where the 
bread and biscuilNbr ther^p^’ are kept. * 

Bkeaden.# adj. Made of bread ; applied by pro- 
testant divines to the Romish consecrated wafer. 

Antichristians, and priests of the broaden god. 

Rogers mi the tilled, (15 85,) Pref. 

lie consulted with the oracle of his bredtyn god, which, be- 
. cause it answered not, luf cast Into thejQre. 

Bp. Hall , Honour of tmE^Harned^JCfcrgy, iii. 8. 

The idolatry of the iiyiss, and adoration of the broaden god. 

Jl lode, A postary of the Latter Times, P. 1. 

BREADTH.^ n.s. [Sax.bjueb, b) catHh & Upa b, broa d, 
from tlicjj Goth, braids . Formerly, breadth was 
written bredc : “ A vising of the length and of the 
btedcy and all the werkc,” Chauc. ^*. atid Cress. V. 
1656. Wicliffe writes it breed, lle^,kxi.] The 
measure of any plain superficies fronfplde to side. 

There is in Ticimnn, a church that hath windows only from 
above : it is in length an hundred feet, in breadth twenty, and 
in height near fifty; having a door in the midst. ^ 

Harm, Nat. Hist. 

The riv-T (ranges, according un|o later relation*, if not in 
length, \ <t in breadth and depth, may excel it. Brown. 

Then all approach the slain with vast surprize, 

Admire on what a breadth of earth he lies. ' . Jin; den. 

in »:ir«(iothick cathedrals, the narrowness of the arch in:d e* 
it l ist* in height ; the lowness opens it in breadth. ' Add-on. 

Buf/adtiii.kss.# adj. [from breadth and less.] 

The term of latitude is breadth!* ss line. 

More, Song of the Soul , ii. ii. 2. 

To BREAK.-J'* v. a. pret. I broke, or bfrake ; part, 
pass, broke , or broken. [Goth, hrikan , brak ; ISax. 
bpeccajn ; Germ, birchen.] 

1. To part by violence. 

When I brake the five loaves among five thousand, how 
many baskets of fragments took ye up ? Mark , viii. 10. 

Let us break their hands asunder, and cast away their cords 

• from us. Psalm ii. 3. 

A bruised reed shall he n#t break . Isaicih . 

See, said the sire, how soon *tts done; 

The sticks lie then broke one by one : 

So strong you’ll be in friendship ty’cl ; 

So quickly broke, if you divide. Swift. 

2. To burst, or open by force. 

O could we break our way by force. Milton, P. L. 

Moses telly us, that the fountains of the earth were broke 
open, or clqvc asunder. Burnet, Theory . 

Into my hand lie forc’d the tempting gold, 

While I with modest struggling broke his hold. Clay. 

3. To pierce ; to divide, as light divides darkness. 

By u dim winking lamp, which Feebly broke 5 

The gloomy vapour, he lay stretch’d along. < » r *JD ryden. 

4. To destroy by violence. 

1 This is the fabrick, which, when God breaketh down, none 
can build up again. Bnmei s Theory , 

5. To batter ; to make breaches pr gaps in. / < 

I'd give bay C'urtal, and his furuituro, 

My mouth no more were broken than these boy 

And writ as little beard. „ ^ ShakqjflKre, All's well. 

6 . crush or destroy the strcngthrfof the body. 

^ O father abbot ! 

An old man, broken with the storms df state. 

Is come to lay his jfveary bones among ye ; * .,/i 

Give him a little earth for charity. Shakspeare , Hen. rII/% 

ThehAkiog of thatparliamcnt 
Broke him ; as tMjWMmnest vflpiky 
At <>hteroncaJaj| 1 l l^Rilwty, - 

Kilf d ypth tejpqjg that old man eloquent. Milton, Sonnet] 
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Have not some <Ss his vices weaken’d his body,*and broke his 
health ? have not <$hcrs dissipated his estate, and reduced him 
■ to want ? * Tittot$on t 

7. To sink or appal thc^pirflf 

The defcaiof that dayw^s muofi^greatcr than it then ap- i 
peared to be;' anct it eveif fyoke the.l&art of his army'- 1 

Clarendon. 

I’ll brave her to her face ; ^ 

I’ll give my anger its free course against her : 

Thou shalt sei^ Phoenix, how I’ll break her pride. philips. 

3 . To crush ; to shatter. # 

Thou nrt thiLord that bleakest the battles. Judith , ix. 7. 

Your hopes without arc vanish M into smoke; 

Your captains t often, and your armies broke. Drydcn , 

9. To weaken the mental fuen^ies. 

Opprcst nature sleeps : . 

This rest might yet have halmM thy broken senses. 

Which, if convciiie nry will not allow, $ 

Stand ill hard cure. Shakspearc . 

If any Jahblcj: in poetry dares venture-Aipon the experiment, 
he will only brtak his brains. FclUm on the Classiehs. 

10. To tame; to train to obedience; to enure to 
docility. 

What boots it to break a colt, and to let him straight run 
loose at 'random? Spenser on Ireland. 

Why, then, thou can’st not break her to thfc lute. — 

— Why, no ; for she hath broke the lute to me. Shakspearc. 

So fed before he’s bfi*ke % he’ll hear 
Too great a stomach patiently to feel 

The lashing whip, or chew the curbing steel. May's Virgil. 

That liot-inouthM beast that hears against the cyrb, * 

Hard to he broken even by lawful kings. Drydcn. 

No sports hut what belong to war they know. 

To break the stubborn colt, to bend the bow. Drydcn. 

Virtues like these, B 

Make human nature shine, reform the soul. 

Ami break our fic roe barbarians into men. Addison , Cato. 

Behold young Juba, the Ntmiidiun prim e. 

With how much care he forms himself to glory. 

Ami breaks the fierceness of his native temper. Addison . 

1 1. To make bankrupt. 

The king’s grown bankrupt, like a broken man. Shakspearc. 

For this few know themselves : for merchants broke , 

View their estate with discontent and pain. Davies. 

With arts like these, rich Matho, when he speaks, 1 

'* Attracts all fees, ami little lawyers breaks. Drydcn. 

A command or call to lie liberal, all of a sudden impoverishes 
the rich, breaks the merchant, and shuts up every private man’s 
exchequer. # South. 

12. To discard ; to dismiss. 

I see a great officer broken. Swift, 

13. To crack or open the skin, so as that the blood 

comes. m 

She could have run and waddled all about, even the day be- 
fore she broke her brow; and then my husband took up the 
child. Shakspearc. 

W eak sou 1 ! and blindly to destruction led : 

She break lier heart ! she’ll sooner break your head. Drydcn. 

14. To make a swelling or imposthunie open. 

15. To violate a contract or promise. • 

Go, break thy league with Baasliu, king of Israel. 

2 Chron. xvi. 3. 

Lovers break not hours. 

Unless it be to come before their time. Shakspearc. 

Pardon thi; fault, Ithd, by my soul I swear, 

I never more will break an oath with thee. Shakspearc. 

Did not our worthies of the house, 

Before they broke the peace, break vows ?<. Hudibras. 

16. To infringe a law. * 

' Unhappy man ! to break the pious laws * 

Of nature, pleading in his children's cayge. Drydcn. 

17 . To stop ; to make cease. 

Freak their talk, mistribs QuicklvjShy kinsman shall speak 
for himself. ^ 'vSjv Shakspearc. 

18. To intercept. "■ $ ^ 

vol. 1 . - 
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%>irit of wine, mingled with copunon water, yet so as if the 
first fall bo, broken, by means of a sop, or otherwise, it stayeth 
above. fBacon. 

Think not my-sense of virtue is so small ; 

I'll rather letdown first, ant! break your fall. Dry den. 

As one cojn&mn'd to leap a precipice, 

Who sees before his eyes the uepth below, 

Stops sfc m rt, and looks about for sonic kind shrub, 

To Arc/whis dreadful fall. ' • Dryticn. 

Slie held my hand, the destin’d blow to brcalc, 

Thou from her rosy lips began to speak* „ Drvden . 

19. To interrupt. * . 

Some solitary cloister will I choose, w® t- 

Coarse my' attire, and short shall be my sleep, "C 

Broke by the melancholy midnight bell. Drydcn . 

The father w f .v so moved, that he could only command his 
voice, broke with sighs and sobbings, so far as to bid her pro- 
ceed. Addison , Sped. No. 164. 

The poor shade shiv’ring stands, and must not brcalc 
His puhifuJ silence, till the ncirtal speak. Tickcll. 

Sometimes in broken words lie sigh’d his care, 

Look’d pale, and trembled when he view’d the fair. Gay, 

20. To separate company. 

Did not Paul and lkirtiahas dispute with that vehemence, 
that they were forced to break company ? Alterbury. 

21. To dissolve any union. 

ft is great folly, as w ell as injustice, to break off so noble a 
relation. Collier of Friendship. 

22. To reform : with of. 

The French were npt quite broken of it, until some time after 
they became christians. Grew, Cosm. Sacra • 

23. To open something new ; to propound something 
by an overture, us if a seal were opened; to break 
ones mind. 

When any now thing shall be propounded, no counsellor 
should suddenly deliver any positive opinion, but only hear it, 
and, at the most, but to break it, at first, that it may be the 
better understood at the next meeting. Bacon. 

I, who much desir’d to know 
Of whence she was, yet fearful liojv to break 
My mind f adventur’d humbly thus to speak. Drydcn. 

24. To break the back. To strain or dislocate the 

vertebra* with too burdens. 

I’d rather crack my sinews, break my back , 

Thau you should such dishonour undergo. 

Shakspearc , Tempest. 

25. To break the back . To disable one's fortune. 

(). many, 

Have broke their bark with laying manors on ’em, 

l ; or this great journey. Shakspearc , lien. VIII. 

26. To break a deer. To cut it up at table. 

27. To breakfast . To cat the first time in the day. 

2 8 . To break g round . T o plow. 

Whei^ the price of corn falleth, men generall y give over sur- 
plus tillage, and break no more ground than will serve to supply 
their own turn. Carnr, Sure. 

The husbandman must first break the hind , before it be made 
capable of good seed. Davit s <>u Ireland . 

29. To break ground. To open trenches. 

30. To break the heart. To destroy with grief. 

Good my lord, enter here. 

— Wi I Ft hr rink my heart ? ■ ■ •- 

I’d rather h^enk vane own. Shahxj)carc, K. Lear » . 

•Should not all relations bear a part ? ( ' 

ft were enough to break a single heart. K Drydcn. 

31. To break a jest. To utter a jest unexpected. 

This is the only modern way of running at tilt, with which 

great persons arc so delighted to sec men encounter one another, 
and brea If jests, as they did lances heretofore. 

Butler's Modern Politician. 

[l ie] brake villainous jests 

At thy undoing. Otway , Venice Preserved. 

He [Lord Oxford] now and then brake a jest, 

Whi^ savoured of the Inns of Court. 

£ Bolwghrokc, Let. to jCt/rdh/m. 
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32. To break the neck . To lux, or put out tho&gieck 

joints. ~ 

I had as lief thou didst break his neck , as his fingers. 

Sbukspparc. 

*3. To break off. To put a sudden slop; to inter- 
rupt. 

She ended here, or vehement despair m 

Broke off the rest. * Milton , 1 j Tl. x. 100S. 

34. To break off'. To preclude by some obstacle sud- 
denly interposcfjL 

> check the stam and sallies of the soul, 

fcreoA: o^all its commerce with the tongue. Addison. 

35. w To break off. To dissolve; to tear asunder. 

^ Let 11s break off, say they, by strength of hand, 

’faheir bonds ; and cast from us, no more to wear, 

Their twisted cords. Milton , Psalm ii. 6. 

36. To break up. To dissolve; to put a sudden end 

to. b 

Who cannot rest till he good fellows find ; 

JIc brads up house, turns out of doors hi s mind. Herbert. 
^ Hr thrqUcntd, that the tradesmen would heat out his teeth, 
if he did nSt retire, and break up the meeting. 

Arhuthuot , Hist, of J, Bull. 

37. To break up. To open; to lay open. 

Say, hast thou (liv’d into the deeps below ? — 

Or boldly broken up the seals of hell. 

And seen the shadows which in darkness dwell ? 

"■ Sandys, Job, p.56. 

Shells being lodged amongst mineral matter, when this 
comes to be broke up , it exhibits impressions of the shells. 

\ ' Woodward. 

38. To break up. To separate or disband. 

After taking the strong city of Belgrade, Solyman returning 
to Constantinople, bruk* up his army, and there lay still the 
wrhole year following. 4, K nolle s. 

39. To break up. To force open. 

They have broken up, and have passed through, the gate. 

Alieah, ii. 13. 

The lusty Kcntwhmcn, hf pyng on more friends, brake tip the 
gates pf the King’s Bench ami Marshalsea. 

^ Hall's Citron. Hen. VI. foJ.78. b. 

He would Imvc watched, aiuLwould not have suffered his 
house to be brpknn up. ” Si. Matt. xxiv. 4^. 

40. To break upon the wheel. To punish by stretch- 
ing a criminal upon the wheel, ami breaking his 
bones with bats. 

41. To break wind . To give vent to wind in the 
body. 


* To Urbak.-J* n. 

I. To part in two. 

One sorrow words, the grief that does not speak, 

Whispers the o’er fraught heart, and bids it break. Shakspcare. 

Z. To burst. 4 

The clouds are still above; and, while I speak, 

A tfijpond deluge o’er our heads may break. Hr y den. 

The Roman camp 

- Hangs o’er us black and threatning, like a storm 
Just breaking on our beads. Dry dm. 


3. To spread by dashing, as waves on a rock. 

r At last a fulling billow stops his breath, 

^Breaks o’er his head, and whelms him underneath. Dry den. 

He could compare the confusion of a multitude to that tu- 
mult hi dm Icarian sea, dashing and breaking among its crowd 
of -HnjP Pope , Essay on Homer. 

4. To break as a swelling; to open, "and discharge 
matter. 

Some hidden abscess iff the mesentery, breaking some few 
dftys after,' was discovered to be an aposteme. Ilarvcy. 

Ask one who bath subdued his natural rage, how he likes the 
change, and undoubtedly he will tell you, that it is no less 
happy than the ease of a broken iinpostumc, as the painful 
gathering and filling of it. Decay of Piety. 

5/ To open as the morning. ^ 
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The day breaks not, it is my heart, , 

Because that I and you must part. 'f 
Stay, or else my joys will die, 

And perish in their infant. ^ 4 Donne. 

When a man thinlufc. pr any thing in the darkness of tbc 
night, whatever d ecu JjiWp regions it mayrirthke in his mind, 
they arc apt to vanisnas the daybreaks about him. 

Addison, Speet. No. 465. 

& To burst forth ; to exclaim. 

Break fort/rinto joy : sing together, \e waste places of Jeru- 
salem. * Isaiah, lii. 9. 

Everyman, 

After the hideous storm that fallow’d, was 
A thing inspired; and, not consulting, . 

Into a general prophecy. Slu/kspearc, Hen . Pytll. 

The heart of Adam, cjst so sad, 

Grcajly rejoic’d; and thus his joy broke forth. 

Milton, P . L. xi. 869. 

7. To bccorpe bankrupt. 

I did mean, indeed, to pay von with this; which, if, like 
an ill venture, it cfeine unluckily home, I break, and you, my 
gentle creditors, lose. Shakspearc , Hen. IF. P. II. Ep. 

lie that puts all ;ipo>* adventures, doth oftentimes break, and 
come to poverty. Bacon , Essay*. 

Cutler saw tenants break , and houses fall, > 
l'or very want lie could not build a wall. Pope. 

8. To decline in health and strength. 

Yet thus, methinks, I hear them speak; 

*' e how the dean begins to break: 

Poor gentleman ! he droops apace. Swift. 

9. To issue out with vehemence. 

Whose wounds, yet fresh, with bloody hands he strook. 
While from his breast the dreadful accents broke. Pope. 


1 o. To make way with some kind of suddenness, im- 
petuosity, or violence. 

Calamities may be nearest at hand, and readiest to break in 
suddenly upon us, which we, in regard of time*- or circum- 
stances, may imagine to be farthest off. Hooker , v. J.j 1. 

The three mighty men broke through the host of the Philis- 
tines. 2 Samuel, xxiii. 16. 

They came into Judah, and brake into it. 

2 Chronicles , xxi. 17. 

Or who shut up the sea within doors, when it brake forth, 
as if it had issued out of the womb? Job , xxxviii. 8. 

This, this is he; softly awhile, 

Let us not break in upon him. Milton , S. A. 

He resolved, that Balfour should use his utmost endeavour 
to break through with his whole body of horse. Clarendon. 

When the 1 hannel of a river is overcharged with water, 
more than it can deliver, it necessarily breaks over the banks, 
to make itself room. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

Sometimes his anger breaks through all disguises, 

And -pares not gods nor men. Denham , Sophy. 

Till through those cloud; the sun of knowledge brake , 

And Europe iVoin her lethargy did w ake. Denham. 

0 ! could’st thou break tb rough fate’s severe decree, 

A new Marcellus should arise in thee. Dry den. 

At length I’ve acted my severest part ; 

I feel the woman breaking in upon me, 

And melt about my heart, my tears will flow. Addison, Cole. ' 

How docs the lustre of our father’s actions. 

Through the dark cloud of ills that co\er him, 
jfreak out, and burn with more triumphant blaze ! 

Addison , lb. 

And yet, methinks, a beam oflight breaks in 
On my departing soul. Addison, lb. 

There are some, who, struck with the usefulno^ of these 
charities, break through all the difficulties and obstructions 
that now lie in the way towards advancing $tern. Atlerbury. 

Almighty pow’r, by Whose most wise comlnand. 

Helpless, forlorn, uncertain here I Stands 
Take this faint glimmering of thyself away, 

Or break into iny soul with perfect day ! 

See heav’n its siutkling portals wide display, 

And break upon tnc<$ra a flood ofiday ! Pope, Messiah. 

1 must pay her thtngfcjuty of friendship, wherever she is, 

though I brettk throug^th* whole plea of life which I have 
formed * Swift's Letters 


Arhuthi\ot. 
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1 1 • To come to #n explanation. ' r 

But perceiving this great alteration in his friend, he thought 
fit to break with hint thereof. JS\ Sidney , Arc . b.i. 

Stay with me a while i 
I am to break with thee of some afittrs, 

That toiichme near. ShaJ&jteare, Two Gent, of Vcr . 

Break with them, gentle love, 

About the drawing as many oftheir husbands . * 

Into the plot, as can. B. Jonson, Catiline. 

2* To fall oyt; to be friends no longer. 

Be not afraid to break 
With mnrd’raftf, and traitors^ for pic saving 
A life so uear and necessary to you, 

A* is your country**. B- Jonson , lb. 

' To break upon the score of danger or exponce, is to be mean 
and narrow-spirited. . * Collier on Friendship. 

Sighing, he says, we must certainly break, 

And iny cruel unkiiulncss compels him to speak. Prior. 

*3. To break from . To go away with some vehe- 

mence. 

Hoxv didst thou scorn life’s meaner charms, , 

Thou who could’st break from Laurafc arms ? Roscommon. 

Thus radiant /row the circling croud he broke; 

And thus with manly modesty he spoke. Drydcn. 

This custom makes bigots and sceptieks; and those that 
break front it, ore in danger of heresy. a Locke. 

14. To break in. To tuitcr unexpectedly, without 
proper preparation*. 

The doctor is a pedant, that, with a deep voice, and a magis- 
terial air, breaks in upon conversation, and drives down fill 
before him. Addison on Bait/. 

i 5. To break loose. To escape from captivity. 

Who would not, finding way, break loose from hell, 

And boldly venture to whatever place, 

Farthest from pain? Jlfilh.fi, P. L. 

1 6. To break louse. 'To shake off restraint. 

If we deal falsely in covenant w ith God, and break loose from 
all our engagements to him, we release God from all the pro- 
mises he has made to ir. Tillotsou. 

1 7. To break off. To desist suddenly. 

I)o not peremptorily break ofl\ in any business, in a fit ul 
anger; but howsoever you shew bitterness, do not act any 
thing that is not revocable. Bacon. 

Pius Quintus, at the very time when that memorable victor;* 
was won by the Christiana ut Lcpnnto, b ing then hearing of 
causes in consistory, broke off suddenly, and said to those about 
him, It is now more time we should give thanks to God. 

Bacon. 

When you begin to consider, whether jt>u may safely take 
one draught more, let that be accounted a sign late enough to 
break off. Bp. Taylor, Bale of living holy. 

1 8. To break off from. To part from with violence. 

I must from this enchanting queen break off. Shakspeare. 

19. Tq break out. To discover itself in siTddcn effects. 

Let not one spark of filthy lustful fire 

Break cut, that may her sacred peace molest. Spenser. 

They smother and keep down the flame of the mischief, so 
as it may not break out in their time of government ; what 
come* afterwards, they care not. Spenser on Ireland. 

Such a deal of wonder is broken cut within this hour, that 
ballad-makers cannot be able to express it. Shakspetwrc. 

As .fire breaks out of flint by percussion, so wisdom and truth 
issueth out by the agitation of argument. I [0 well. 

Fully ripe, his swelling fate breaks out , 

And hurries him to mighty mischiefs on. Dry den. 

All turn’d their sides, and to each other spoke ; 

I saw their words break out in fire and smoke. Drydert. 

Like a lull of fire, the further throxvn, 

Still with a greater blpze she shone. 

And her bright soul broke out on ev’ry sid& Drydcn. 

There can be no greater labour, than to be always dissent* 
bllng ; there being so many ways by whiph a smothered truth 
is ap|k to blaze, .and break out. * South. 

They are men of concealed fire, that doth not break out in 
the ordinary circumstances of life. «a Addison , opfte War. 

A violent fever broke ottf in the place, Web . swept away 
great multitude*. fAdditttn, Sped. 
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to. *To break out. To have tfnptions from the body, 
as pustules or sores. A 

21. To break out. To become dissoltitc. 

He broke 119$ out into his $reat excesses, while he wa§ ro* 
strained by the councils and authority of Seneca. Drydcn. 

22. To break up. To cease; to intermit. 

It is credibly affirmed, that, upon that very day, when the 
river first riseth, great plagues in Cairo u«6 suddenly to Break 
n V' t Bacon, Nat-. Hist. 

23. To break up. To dissolve itself. 

These, and this like conceits, when men have cleariddhttr 
understanding, by the light of experience, wiU scatter air 
up, like mist. . Bacon , NaWlIist. 

The speedy depredation of air upon watery moisture, apd 
version of the same into air, appeareth in nothing more ^Bi- 
ble than the sudden discharge or vanishing of a littU^cloud of 
breath, or vapour, from gloss, or any polished body ; for the 
mistiness scattereth, and breaketh up suddenly. Bacon • 

But,* ere lie came near it, jhe pillar and cross of light brake 
up, and cast itself abroad, as it were, into a firmament of many 
stars. Bacon , New Atlantis . 

What we obtain by conversation, is oftcntimlfr lost agMtl, 
as soon as the company breaks up , or, at least, when the day 
vanishes. Watts . 

24. To break up. To begin holidays ;4o be dis- ; 
missed from business. 

Our army is dispers’d already : 

Like youthful steers unyok’d, they took thcifxourse 
Fast, west, north, south : or, like a school Sroke up, 

Each liurrict tow'rds his home and sporting-place. 

Shukspeare , Hen. IV P.JI. 

25. To break tc nth. To part friendship with any;" 

There is a slave whom we have put in prison. 

Reports, tlie Volscians, with two svyeral powers. 

Are entered in the Roman territories. — 

— Go see this rumoutcr xvlnpt. It cannot be. 

The Volscians dare bnak with us. Shakspeare , Coriolanus. 

Can there be any thing of friendship in snares, hooks, and 
trapans? Whosoever breaks with his friend upon such terms, 
lias enough to warrant him in soloing, both before God and 
man. South. 

Invent some apt pretence, 

To break with Bertram ^ * Drydcn, Span . Friar . 

26. It is to be observed of this extensive aiul per-* 
ploxed verb, that in all its significations, whether 
actin' or neutral, it has some reference to its pri- 
mitive meaning, by implying either detriment, 
suddenness, violence, or separation. It is used 
often with additional particles, ujp fj out , in, off J 

forth, to modify its signification. 

Break.*}" n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. State of being broken ; opening. 

• From the break of day until noon, the roaring of the 
cannon never ceased. Knollcs , Hist, of the Turks. 

For now, anti since first break of day, the fiend. 

Mere serpent in appearance, forth was come. Mdfon, P. L. 

Thcv niii-it be drawn from far, and without breaks , to avoid 
the multiplicity of lines. Drydcn • 

The sight of it would Ik* quite lost, did it not sometimes 
discover itself through the breaks and openings of the woods 
that grow about it. Addison. 

2. A pause; ail interruption. b 

The period is indeed very noble, but extended to an unusual 
length, and full of transpositions and breaks. ^ 

Blackmail's Sacred ii.S*. 

3. A line drawn, noting that the sense is suspended. 

All modern trash is 

Set forth with numerous breaks anddashes. Siv\ft. 

4. Land ploughed or broken up, Unit has long loin 
fallow or in sheep-walks, is, in some places, so 
called during the first year after the alteration. 

^ Caw. 

5. In architecture, a recess or giving back of a part 

behind its ordinary range or projecture. Chambers. 
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Breakable.# adj. [from break.'] Capable of being I 
broken. Cot grave and Sherwood. 

Bhe'aker."!' n* s. [from break.] 

1. lie that breaks any thing. 

Cardinal, v r 11 be no breaker of the law. Shakxpearc. 

If the churches were not employed to be places to hear 
Cod’s law, tilery would be need of them, to be. prisons for 
the breakers of the laws of men. South. 

2 . A wave broken by rocks or sandbanks : a term of 
navigation. 

Ak breaker up of the ground. Sherwood . 

4. M destroyer. 

If he beget a son that is a robber, [in the margin, a breaker 
of an house,] a shedder of blood, &c. # Ezek. xviii. 10. 
The breaker is conic up before them : they have broken up, 
and have passed through, the gate. Alicah, ii. ij. 

Tb Bre'akFast. x>. n. [from break and fast.] To cat 
the first meal in the dayj 
As soon as Phuduis’ rays inspect us. 

First, sir, I read, and then I breakfast . Prior. 

Bar / a k fast. n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. The first meal in the day. 

The duk$ was at breakfast , the last of his repasts in this 
world. ]Vot ton. 

2. The thing eaten at the first meal. 

Hope is a good breakfast , but it is a bad supper. Paeon . 

A good ptefee of bread would be often the best breakfast for 
my young master. ! » Locke . 

3. A meal, or food in general. 

Had I been seized by a hungry lion, 

I would have been a breakfast to the beast. Shaskpvare. 

T lay me down to gasp my latest breath. 

The wolves will get a heakfast by my death, 

Yet scarce enough their hunger to supply. J)ry den. 

Buk'ak fasting.# v. s . [from la eak/asl.] A party 
assembled to breakfast together ; a publick break- 
fast. 

No breakfast ings with tflem, which consume n great deal of 
time. Lord Chesterfield. 

Breaking.# 11. s. [from break.] 

1. Bankruptcy. 

Thou art a merchant ; — what tellcst thou me — of falsehood 
ill trades, breaking of customers. Seasonable Scnn. p. 3c. 

2. Irruption; inroad. 

Obstructing the enemies against all future breakings in of the 
great polluters. Jiamnnuufs Sf noons, p. s;oR. 

(it il hath broken in upon mine tm uiics by mine hand, like 
the breaking forth of waters. 1 Citron, xiv. 11. 

They came upon me us a wide brraknig-in of water*. 

Job, xxx. 14. 

3. Dissolution. 

He shall break it as the breaking of the potter’s vessel, that 
is broken to pieces. Isanh , x.w. 14. 

Gideon beard the telling of the dream, and the interpreta- 
tion fin the margin, breaking] thereof. Judges, vii. 15. 

4. A breaking up of the ground. Sherwood. 

5% The beginning of the school-boys’ holidays. 

In this peaceful spot with parents so affectionate, I was the 
■ happiest of beings in my breakings up from school. 

Mi in. of H. Cumberland, i. 53. 

Brf/akneck. 71. s. [from break and neck.] A full in 
which, the neck is broken ; a steep place en- 
dangering the neck. 

1 must 

Forsake the court ; to do’iTor no, is certain 
To me a breakneck . Shakspeare, Whti. Tale. 

Brf/ak promise, n. s. [from break and promise.] One 
that makes a practice of breaking his promise. 

1 will think you the most atheistical breakpromise , and the 
most hollow lover. Shakxpearc, As you like it. 

Bre'aKvow. n. s. [from break and vow.] He that 
practiseth the*breadi of vows. 
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That daily hreftkoow, he that wins of oil, 

Of kings, of beggars, old men, young inch, maids. 

Shakpearc , K. John. 

Brf/akwater.# ?i. s. {from break and water.] The 
bulk of an old vessel sunk at the entrance of an 
harbour to breakffttev force of the sea. • Ash. 

DUE AM. 71. s. [ bravic , Fr. cyprinus talus.] The name 
of a fish. 

The bream being at full growth, is 9 large fish ; he 
will breed both iti rivers apd ponds, but loves best 
to live in ponds. 1 Je is, by Gcsnef, taken to be 
more elegant than wholesome, lie is long in 
growing, but brmb exceedingly in a water frmt 
pleases him, and in 'many ponds, so fast as to over- 
stock them, and starve the other lish. lie is very 
broad, with a forked tail, and his scales set in 
excellent order. lie hath large eyes, and a narrow 
sucking mouth, two sets of teeth, and a lozing 
bone, io help his grinders. The male is observed 
to have two large melts, and the female two large 
bags of eggs or spawn. Walton , Angle r. 

A broad bream , to please some curious taste, 

While yet alive in boiling water cast, 

Vex’d with unwonted heat, boils, flings about. Waller . 

To Bream.# See lo Broom. ' 

BREAST.^ 71. s. [brusts, Goth, bjieopt, Saxon.] 

1. The middle part of the human body, between the 
neck and the belly. 

No, traytres^, angry Love replies. 

Site’s hid somewhere about thy breast , 

A place nor God nor man denies, 

For Venus’ dove the proper nest. Prior. 

2. The dugs or teats ot women which contain the milk. 

They pluck the fatherless from the breast. Job , xxiv. 9. 

3. Breast was anciently taken for the power of 
singing. 

Tile better bred, the lesser rest, 

To serve flic queer now there now hccrc. 

T usscr ( of Singing Boys ) Husbandrie, p. 155. 
An excellent song, and a sweet songster ; a fine breast of his 
own. B.fonson, Masque of Met. Gypsies. 

4. The part of a breast that is under the neck, between 
the lore-legs. 

5. The disposition of the mind. 

1 not by wants, or fears, or age opprest, 

Stem the wild torrent with a dauntless breast . Dry den. 

6. The heart ; the conscience. 

Needless was written law, where none opprest; 

The* law of man was written in his breast. Dryden , Odd. 

7. The seat of the passions. 

Margarita first possess’d, 

If t remember well, my breast. Cdutlty. 

Fat’ii in his breast the secret sorrow kept, 

And thought it safe to laugh, though Caesar wept. , ‘ Rowe. 
To Breast, v. a. [from the noun.] To meet in 
front; to oppose breast to breast. 

'Flic threaden sails 

Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow’d sea, 

Breasting the lofty surge. Shakspeare, lien. V. 

Tht: hardy Swiss 

Breasts the keen air, and carols as he goes. * Goldsmith. 
Bre astbone, n. s. [from breast and bone.] The 
bone of the breast ; the sternum. 

The belly shall be eminent by shadowing the Hank, and 
under the breastbone. Pcacham . 

Bre'astcasket. 7 i. s. [from breast and casket .] With 
mariners. The largest and longest caskets, which 
are a sort of strings placed in the middle of thfeyard. 
Bkeasi^e'ep.# adj* [from breast and deep.] Breast- 
high ; wp to the breast. 
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Set him breast-tfoep in earth, and famish- him ; 

There let him stand, and rave and cry for food. 

Titus Andron . v. 3. 

Bre'astep.* adj. [from breast.'] 

1. Broad-i/ww/tv/, or great-breasted. Thdoet . 

2. Having a fine voice, in allusi^ll to the old musical 
usage ot* the word breast . 

Singing men well -breasted. 

Fiddes, Life of Card . IVolsey, App. p. 128. 

Brk'astfast.Vj. s. [from breast m&Jhst. I11 a ship.] 
A rope fastened to soihe part of her forward on, to 
hold her head to a warp, or the like. Harris . 

Bre'asthigh. adj. [from breast and high.] Up to 
the breast. • 

Thu river itself gave way unto her, so that she was«straight 
hr east high. Sidney. 

Lay madam Partlct basking in the sun, • 

Breasthigh in sand. Dry den , Fables. 

Brea'sthooks. n. s. [from breast and hook.] With 
shipwrights. The coinpassing timbers before, that 
help to strengthen tlie stem, and all the forepart of g 
the ship. Harris . 

B he' a st knot. n. s. [front breast and knot.] A knot 
or bunch of ribbands worn by women on the 
breast. % 

Our ladies have still faces, and our men hearts, why may we 
not hope for the same atchievements from the influence of this 
breast blot. Addison , Freeholder. 

Bin:' ast pl ate. in s. [from breast and plate*] Armour 
for the breast. 

Wh.it stronger breastplate than a heart untainted? 

Thrice is lu; arm’d, I hat hath hi» quarrel just. Shakspearr. 

’Cainst shield, helm, breastplate, .mil, instead of thifte, 

Five sharp smooth st ones from the next brook he chose. Cowley. 

This venerable champion will come into tiu* field, armed only 
with a pocket-pistol, before his old rusty breastplate could lie 
scoured, and his ( racked headpiece mended. Swift. 

BuF/ASTPLoron. ?t. s. [ from breast and plough.] A 
plough used for paring turf, driven by the breast. 

The breast plough which a man slimes before him. Mortnnc* . 

Bile' astro piss, v. s. [from breast and rope.] In a ship. 
Those ropes which fasten tlie yuids to the parrel*, 
and, with the parrels hold the yards fust to the mast. 

Harris. 

Bre'astwork. in s. [ from breast and work.] Works 
thrown up as high as the breast of the defendants;, 
the same with par a pit. 

Sir John Aslley cast up breastworks, and made a redoubt lor 
the defence of his men. Clarendon.* 

BllKATH. n. s. [bpaiSe, Saxon.] • 

t. The air drawn in and ejected out of the body by 
living animals. 

Whither are they vanish’d ? 

Into the air: and what seem’d corporal 

Melted, as breath into the wind. Shakspearr, Macbeth. 

2. Life. 

No man 1 ms more contempt than I of breath ? • 

But whence hast thou thepow’r to give me death? Dryden. 

3, The state or power of breathing freely; opposed 
to the condition in which a man is breathless and 
spent. 

At other times, he casts to sue the ehacc 
Of swift wild beasts, or run on foot a race, 

T’ enlarge his breath, large breath in arms most needful. 

Or else, by wrestling, to wax strong and heedful. 

Spenser, 

/ What is your difference? speak. — 

— I am scarce in breath , iny lord. Shakspcarc, K. Lear. 

Spaniard, take breath; some respite I’ll afford; 

My cause is more advantage than your sword. 0 } Dryden. 

Our swords so wholly did the fates employ* 

That they, at length, grew weary to destroy ; 
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Refhs'd the work we brought, and out of breathy 
Made sorrow and despair attend for death. 

Dryden , Aurcngzcbe. 

4. Kcspito; pause; relaxation. 

Oive me some breath, some little pause, *dcar lord. 

Before I positively speak. . Shaksjware, Richard ILL 

5 . Breeze ; moving air. 1 

^ Vem all thy passion, and I’ll stand its shock. 

Calm and unruffled as a summer’ s sea, 

When not a breath ot wind flies o’er its surface. 

Addhon h fato . 

6 . A single act ; an instant. ^ 

You menace me, and court me in a breath, ^ 

Your Cupid looks as dreadfully as death. Dryden. 

Breath able. * adj. [from breath.] That may be 
breathed ; as, breathable air. 

To Breathe, v. n. [from Ircath.] v 

1. To draw in and throw out the air by the lungs; to 
inspire and expire. * 

lie safe return’d, the race of glory past, 

New to his friends embrace, had breath'd his last. Pope • 

2. To live. 

Let him breathe, between the heavens and earth, 

A private man in Athens. Shukspean , Antony and Cleopatra. 

3. To take breath ; to rest. 

lie presently follow’d the victory so hot upon the Scots, that 
he suffered them not to breathe, or gather themselves together 
again. # Spenser f Stale of Ireland . 

Three times they breath'd , and three times did they drink. 
Upon agreement. Shakspcarc, Henry IV. 

Best, that gives all men life, gave him his death, 

And too mui li breathing put him out of breath. 

Milton , F.p. on Hobson. 

When France had breath'd , after intestine broils. 

And peace and conquest crown’d her foreign toils. 

Roscommon 


4. To pass as air. 

Shall I not then be stifled in the vault, 

To whose foul mouth no healtliAmie air breathes in, 

And there be strangl’d ere my Borneo comes? Shakspearc . 


To Bttr.vrm:. v. a. 


1. To inspire, or inhale* into one’s own body, ami eject 
or expire; out of it. 

They wish to live, 

Their pains ami poverty desire to bear, 

To view the light of heav’n, and breathe the vital air, 


Dryden. 

They here began to breathe a most delicious kind of ifther, 
and saw all the fields about them covered with a kind of purple 
light 1 . Tatter , No. 81. 


2. To inject by breathing : witli into. 

# lie breathed mlo us the breath of life, a vital active 1 spirit; 
whose motion*, be expects, should own the dignity of its ori- 
ginal. Decay if Piety. 

1 would he young, be handsome, bebelov’d, 

Could 1 but breathe myself into Adrastus. Dryden. 

3. To expire; to eject by breathing; with out . 

She is called, by ancient authors, the tenth muse; and, by 
Plutarch, is compared to Cains, the son of Vulcan, who breathed 
out nothing but flame. Spectator, No. 223, 

4. To exercise; to keep in breath. 

Thy greyhounds are as swift as breathed stags. Shakspeare . 

5. To inspire; to move or actuate by breath. 

The art li 1 1 \ outli proceed to form the quire ; ' 

They breathe t lie Jiute, or strike the vocaf wire. Prior. 

6 . To exhale ; to send out as breath. 

Ilis altar breathes 

Ambrosial odours, and ambrosial flow’rs. Milton , P.L. 

7. To utter privately. 

I have toward heaven breath'd a secret vow, 

To live in prayer and contemplation. 

Shakspearc, tier, cf Yen. 

8. To give air or vent to. 
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The ready cure to cool the raging pain, 
h underneath thq foot to breathe a vein. Drydev, Virg. 

Breather. n. s. [from breathe*'} 
u One that brakes, or lives. 

She shows a body rather than a life, 

A statue than h hi father. Shahpcare, Antony and Cleopatra, 
I will chide no breather in the world but myself. 

Shahpcare. 

2. One that utters any thing. 

No particular scandal once can touch, 

^«lt it confounds the breather, 

Shnhpcnrc, Mean, for Mr a sure. 

3. fiispirer; one that animates or infuses by inspira- 
tion. 

'*$■' The breather of all life docs now expire : 

His njtkler father summon ; him awajf . Norris. 

Bre'aThi'U'.# nJj. [from breath,] 

1. Full of breath. r 

And eke the breathful bell<Ave> blew ainainc, 

Like to the. nurthreu vvinJe, that none could lieare. 

Spenser , F. Q. iv. v. ,8. 

2. Full of odour. 

Fresh cosUnaric, and brcwlhfvl camomile. 

Spenser, Muiopotnm , v. 19?. 
11 HE* at LUNG. 'I* n. s. [from breathe.'] 

1. Aspiration.; secret prayer. 

HU meals are hunger; his la at things, sighs ; his linen, hair- 
cloth. ** # Up. Halt, Works, ii. 329. 

While to high haw on his pious breathings turn'd. 

Weeping he hop’d, and sacrificing mourn'd. P/ior. 

2. Breathing place ; vent. 

The warmth distends the chinks, and makes 
New breathings, whence new nourishment she takes. Drydin. 

3. An accent; as, a rough breathing. 
Bre'athing-plau;.# n. s. [from breathe and place.] 

; A pause. 

That eie>ura, or b real hinged ace, in the midst of the ver»t\ 
neither Italian nor Spanble have, the French and we almost 
never fail of. Sidney , Defence of Pursy. 

Buf/atliing-time.^ tt. S, [from breathe and lime , ] 
Relaxation ; time for breiu! mg; rest. 

Neither doth it a little conduce to our safety, that since 
marriage, once passed, is irreversible, we may have some 
breathing- lime betwixt our promise and accomplishment. 

lip. Unit, Cases of Canine nee. 
He does not allow the poor devoted peer a moment's 
breathtng-timi . Dr. Wart on, Essay on Dope, ii. 323. 

Breathless, atlj. [from heath,] 

1. Out of breath ; spout with labour. 

Well knew 

The prince, with patient <* anti sufferance sly, 

So hasty heat soon cooled to subdue ; 

Tho* when he breathless wax, that, battle 'gan renew. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

I remember, when the fight was done, 

When I was dry wdth rage, and extreme toil, 

Breathless, and faint, leaning upon my sword, 

Came there a certain lord. Shahpcare, Henry IV, 

Many so strained themselves in their race, that they fell down 
breathless and dead. Hayward. 

{ ( Breathless and tir'd, is all my fury spent ? 

1 Or does my glutted spleen at length relent ? , Dry den, PEn. 

2, Dead. , 

Knotting before this ruin of sweet life, 

And breathing to this breathless excellence, 

The incense of a VOw, a holy vow. Shahpcare , King John. 
Yielding to the sentence, Breathless thou 
And pale shall lie, as what thou buriest now. ' Prior. 

Bbf/athlessness. ■ n. s . [from breathless .] The 

state df being out of breath. 

Melhinks I hear the soldiers and busie officers when they 
Wfere rolling that other weighty stone, (for such wc probably 
conceit) to the mouth of the vault with much toil and sweat 
And breathlessness, how they bragged of the sureness of the 
place. v / Bp.Hall,Worh,\\. 276. 
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Bred, parlicipi pass, [from To breed.] 

Their malice was bred in them, and their cogitation would 
never he changed. , JVisdom, xii. 10 

Brede. n. s . Sec Braid. 

In a curious bredt^yf needlework, one colour fells away by 
such just degrees, and another rises so insensibly, that wo sp<" 
the variety without being able to distinguish the total vanishing 
of the one, from the first appearance of the other. Drydcn. 

BllEKCH/jr 7 i. s. [supposed from / bpaecun, Sax. 
Dr. Johnson says. But $oe Breeches.] 

r. Hie lower part of the body; the back part. 

When the king’s pardon was offered by a hcrauld, a lewd boy 
turped towards him his flaked breech, and used words suftobl<* 
to that gesture. » Hayward . 

The storks devour snakes and other serpents ; which when 
they begin to creep out at their breeches , they will presently 
clap them </ use to a wall, to keep them in. Grew, Museum. 

2. Breeches. 

Ah ! (hat thy father had been so resolv'd ! — 

— Tliaf thou might still have worn the petticoat, 

And ne'er had stol’n file breech from Lancaster. SlM'.p.unr. 

3. The hinder part of a piece of ordnance. 

So cannons, when they mount vast pitches, 

Are tumbl’d kack upon tneir breeches. , Anonym, 

The hinder part of any tinny. 

To Breech. r. a . [from the noun.] 

1. To put into breeches. 

2. To fit» any thing with a breech; as, to breech a 

1111. 

Their daggers 

Unnjannerly breech'd with gore. Shahpcare, Macbeth. 

3. To whip on the breech, [breeched or jerked, 
ftW, foueltd. Sherwood.] 

Cry like a la a did boy, not eat a bit. 

Beaum . and FI. Hum. Lieutenant. 

BrkTches.^ it. s. [bjKec, Sax. from brace a, ail old. 
Claulisli word ; so that Skinner imagines the name 
of the part covered with breeches , to be derived 
, from that of the garment. In this sense it hfosno 
singular, Dr. Johnson says; anti yet lie has, in the 
preceding article, given it in the singular number, 
under the second definition. Mr. Horne Tooke 
inclines to the Sax. bpyce, because, he says, 
u breeches cover those parts where the body is 
broken into two parts.” But, from this ludicrous 
refinement of etymology, 1 pass on to direct 
the reader to the Ceitick and Gothick languages; 
hrdc old Goth, the knee, brok , the covering or 
breeches; brag, Celt, whence the old F ubraguts, 
and then brucches; Sax. bpec, whence also breeks, 
still a common word for breeches in the norifa of 
England 5 and sometimes found in our writings.] 

1. »The garment worn by men over the lower part of 

the body. < , ? . r 

Pptruchio is coming iu a new hat and an old jerkin, and a 
pair of old breeches , thrice turned. 

Shahpcare, Taming of the Shrew. 
Rough satires, sly remarks, ill-natur’d speeches, 

An; always aim'd at poets that wear breeches . Prior . 

Give him a single coat to make, he’d do't; 

A vest or breeches, singly ; but the brute 
„ Cou'd ne'er contrive all three to make a suit. ^ King . 

A parliament-man is one that hath turned his !catlier 4 w*i 
into the new fashion. Characters, written about xibu 

2. To wear the breeches, is, in a wile, to usurp the au- 
thority jgf the husband. 

ChilJtfeiMe, old men go to school, women wear the breeches , 

« ,*■ ; '■* Burton, Anat, of Mel. To tho Header, 
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The wife of Xanthus w as domineering as%‘ her fortune, and 
her extraction, had entitled her to the breeches, & Estrange, 

Breeching.# n, s. .[from the verb.] 

1. A whipping. Sherwood . 

Memorandum, that I owe Anamnesis# a breeching, 

- Brewer's Lingua, iii. T. 

2 , In naval language, the ropes with which the great 

guns are lushed to the side of a ship are called 
breech , because brought about the breech of the 
piece, in order to secure it. Chambers . 

To BREED, v, a, prefer. 1 bred, I have bred. 
[lymeban, Sax*] 

1. To procreate; to generate to produce more of 

the species. * 

None fiercer in Numidin bred , 

With Carthage were in triumph led. » Roscommon . 

2. To produce from one’s self. 

Children would breed their teeth with less danger. Locke. 

3. To occasion; to cause; to produce. » 

Thereat he roared for exceeding paifi, 

That, to have heard, great hoirour would have bred, 

Spenser, F. Q. 

Ou r own hearts we know, but we are not certain what hope 
the rites and orders of our church have bred In the hearts of 
others. Hooker. 

Wlml hurt ill company, and overmuch liberty, breedeth in 
you til \ Ascham , School master. 

lutciitperame and lust breed infirmities and diseases, which, 
being propagated, spoil the strain of a nation. . TUI oi sou. 

4. To conliiw; to hatch ; to plot. 

IMy e -on Edgar ! had he a hand to write this ! a heart and 
bruin to /••■■<’/ it 1,1 ! Shakspcarc , K. Lear. 

c. To give birth to ; to be the native place: so* there 
are heeding ponds, and feeding ponds. 

Mr. Hard:;"', and the worthiest divine Christendom hath 
toed for the space of some hundreds of y ears were brought up 
together in the *:amc uniwrdtv. J fooler. 

Hail, foreign wonder ! 

Whom, certain there rough shades did never breed. 

AfUton, Comas. 

To educate : to form by education. 

Whoe’er thou art, whose forward ears are bent 
On state affairs to guide the government ; 

1 Lear first what Socrates of old has said, 

To the lov’d youth, whom fie at Athens bred , lhydai. 

To breed up the ron to common sense. 

Is evermore the parent’s least expence. * Dry den, Juvenal. 

And left their pillagers, to rapine bred, 

Without controul, to strip and spoil the dead. Uryden. 

His farm may not remove his children too far from him, nr 
the trade he breeds them up in. Locke. 

7* To bring up; to take care of from infancy. 

”• All !, wretched me ! by fates awrse decreed 
To bring thee forth with pain, with care to breed. Dry Jen. 

8. To conduct through the first stages of life. 

Bret i up in grief, can pleasure be our theme? 

Our cbdtess anguish, docs not nature claim V 

Reason and sorrow arc to us the same. Priuf. 

To Breed, v . n. 

1. To bring young, 

Lucinn, it seems, was breeding , as she did nothing but enter- 
tain the company with a discourse upon the difficulty of reckon- 
ing to a day. . Spectator , No. 431. 

2. To be cncrcascd by new production. 

Blit could youth last, and love still breed , 

Had joys no date, ami age no need ; 

Then these delights my mind might move i 

To live with thee, and be thy love. Ralegh. 

3. To be produced ; to have birth. 

Where they most breed and haunt, I have observ’d, 

The air is delicate. Shaktpehree Macbeth. 

There is a worm that breedeth in old snow, and/dieth soon 
.after it conieth out of the snow. BucOft, H at.' Hist . 


The caterpillar is one of the most general of worms, and 
breedeth of clew and leaves. " Bacon . 

It hath been the general tradition and bifief, that maggots 
and flies breed in putrefied eareases. Bentley. 

4. To raise a breed. 

In the choice of swine choose such to breed of 'as are of long 
large bodies. Mortimer. 

Bit EEi>. v. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A cast; a kind; a subdivision of species. 

I bring you witnesses, 

'lAH irc fifteen thousand hearts of England’s breed. Shaksffhne* 

The horses were young and handsome, and of the bcstTbwrf 
in the north. Shalsprarr , Hen. rfIL 

Walled towns, stored arsenals, and ordnance; uil this is but a 
sheep in a lion’s skin, except the breed and disposition of the 
people he stout and warlike.^ Bacjn^Essays. 

Infectious streams of crowding sins began, 

And through the spurious breed and guilty nation ran. 

> Roscommon. 

Rode fair Aseanius on a fi’ry steed, 

Queen Dido’s gift, and of the Tyrian breed. Dryden. 

2. A family; a generation : in contempt. 

A cousin of his last wife’s was proposed ; but John would 
have no more of the breed. Arbuthnot , Hist, of J. Bxdl, 

3. Progeny; offspring. 

If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friend ; for when did friendship take 
A breed of barren metal of his friend ? > v 

Shakspcarc, Mer. of Ven . 

4. A number produced at once; n hatch. 

Nlie l.i\ s them in the sand, where they lie till they arc 
hatched; sometimes above an hundred at a breed. ■ C hew. 


Unr/Em«ATi.. n.s. [from herd and baft’. 1 ] One that 
breeds quarrels; ail incendiary. 

An honest, w illing, kind fellow, us ever servant shall come in 
house withal ; and, 1 warrant you, no telltale, nor no breedbate. 

Skohs/Mtrre , Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Bhi:T.i>er. n. s . [from £mv/.J ^ 

1. That which produces any tiling. 

Time is the nurse and breeder of all good. Shakspcarc. 

2. The person which brings up another. 

Time was, when ii.ily iff Rome haw been the best breeders , 
and bringeis lip of the worthiest men. Ascham, Schoolmaster. 


3. A female that is proliiick. 

Get thee to a nunnery; why vould’st thou be a breeder of 
sinners ? Shakspcarc, Hamlet . 

lit re i> the hahe, as loathsome as a toad, 

Amongst the fairest breeders of our time. Tit. Andronkhto. 

Let there he an hundred persons in London, a* many in the 
country, we say, that if there be sixty of them loaders in 
London, there are more than sixty in the country. (frnuuf. 

Yet if a friend a night or two should need her, 

He’d recommend her as a special breedrr . Pop * . 

4. One tlipt takes care to rake a breed. 

The breeders of English eatik; turned much to dairy, of, pLe 
kept their cattle to six or seven yr*r* old, ’/< mplc. 

Rke'kding. 7i. s. [from buvd.'] 

1. Education; instruction: qualifications. 

She had her breeding at my father’s charge, 

A poor physician’s daughter. S.\ tkspeurc , All's Well . 

I am a gentleman of blood and breeding. 

Slinks/ ware , A. Lear. 

J hope to see it a piece of none of the meanest brteding, to be 
acquainted wiJi the laws of nature. (if anvil fc, Scepsis, Pref. 

2. Manners; knowledge of ceremony. 

As men of breeding, sometimes men of wk, 

V jivokI great errours, must the less commit. Pope. 

The Graces from the court did next provide 
Breeding, and wit, and air, and decent pride, SwifL 

*3. Nurture; care lo bring up from the infant gtat<V 

Why was my breeding order’d and prescrib’d, 

Aft of a person separate to God, ^ 

Design’d for great exploits ? S . . /. 

BREESE. n. s. [bpioj-a, Saxon.] A stinging fly ; the 
gadfly. 
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Cleopatra* 

The breeze upon her, like a cow in June, 

Hoists sail, and flie< ' Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 

The leariu:d write, the insect breese 
Is but the mongrel prince of bees. Hudibras . 

A fierce loud buzzing breese, their stings draw blood, 

And drive the cattle gadding through the wood. Dry den. 

BREEZE."!" riTs, [brezza, Itul. brise, Fr. a term in 
Provence for a fresh wind which blows upon that 
egast from nine in the morning till the evening.^ A 
^gentle gale ; a soft wind. 

We find, that these hottest regions of the world, seated 
under the equinoctial line, or near it, are so refreshed with :i 
drily gale of easterly wind, which the Spaniards call breeze, that 
dotn ever more blow stronger in the heat of the day. Ralegh . 

From land a gentle breeze arbftc by night, 

Serenely shunt* the stars, ilu* mftoti was bright. 

And the sea trembled with hqt* silver light. § Dry dot. 

Gradual sinks thc^mxe 
Into a perfect calm ; that not a breath 

Is heard to qtmer through the closing wood. Thomson. 

Brk'kzeless.# adj. [from breeze and less,] Want- 
ing a breeze. 

Yet here no fiery ray inflames 

The brcrzeless sky. IV. Richardson's Poems. 

A stagnate breezclcss air becalms my soul. Shenstone's Poems. 

Brf/ezy.+ adj. [from breeze.*] 

i. Fanned with gales. 

The seer, while zephyrs curl the swelling deep, 

Basks on the breezy shore, in grateful sleep. 

His oozy, limbs. Pope. 

2 • Full of gales. 

The breezy call of intense-breathing morn. 

Gray, Elegy, si. $. 

Bre'hon.^ n. s. [An Irish word, from breath, judge- 
ment. The word was once in use in Scotland also. 
See Jameson’s Diet. In the example, from Spenser, 
given by Dr. Johnson, a curious errour occurs in 
all the editions of the dictionary, which presents a 
specimen of that plcasa^Mnode of blundering, so 
often attributed to the Irish f though Spenser does 
uot warrant it ; and therefore Spenser is now vindi- 
cated. Dr. Johnson’s reading is, “ the judge will 
compound between the murderer and the party 
murdered /”] 

,f, In the case of murder, the hr chon, that is, their judge, will 
compound between the murderer and friend** of the party mur- 
dered, which prosecute ihe action, that the malefactor shall give 
unto them, or to the child or wife of him that is slain, a recom- 
pence, which they call an much. Spenser on Ireland . 

Bremen}' adj. [from bpemman. Sax. to rage or fume, 
often written brim and bryme in our old' language. 

• JSrrn or force, terox, Prompt. Parv. Su. Goth. 
brumma , to rage.] Cruel; sharp; severe. Not 
used. 


Thistles thicke, 

And breris brimme for to pricke. Chaucer , Rom. R. 1836. 

And wjien the shining sun laugheth once. 

You deemen the spring come at once : 

But eft, wTicn you count, you freed from fear,* 

Comes the breme winter, with chamfrcd Ivrow s^ 

Full of wrinkles, and frosty furrows. Spenser, Shop. Cal. 

Baleful shrieks of ghosts are heard most brim. 

Sackmlle f t Induction, A fir. for Mag. 

7 b BREN.# v.a. [Iceland, brenn, to burn; Goth. 
brinnun ; Sax. brennan. This verb, instead of bwn, 
is usual in our old authors. It continued in use 
reign of Elizabeth.] To burn. Obsplete. 
the wicked flame his bowels brent . 

Spenser , F. Q. iij. vii. 16. 
part. adj. [from brenJ] This word is given 
jt Johnson merely as an adjective, without any 



notice of the Ycrb, which formerly both as an active 
find neuter verb was common.] Burnt. 

Wluit flames, quoth he, when I thee, present see 
In danger rather to he brent than drent? Spenser , F. Q. 

Brent, or Brant.# adj. [Su. Goth, bryn, the top of 
a hill.] Steep; high. A brent brow is yet dis- 
tinguished, in some places, as a high hill; in the 
north, it is brant or brunt ; “ as brant as the side of 
a house.” Hay . 

The grapes grow on the brant* rocks so wonderfully, that ye 
will marvel! how men dare to olimhup to them. 

Aseham , Lett . to Raven. 

Binotg*. 71. s. [in architecture.] That member of a 
column, called also the lotus, or tore. 

1 

Brest Summers. The pieces in the outward parts of 
any timber building, and in the middle floors, into 
which the girders are framed. Harris , 

Biter. ? 7 . s. A fisli of the turbot kind, also hurt or 
brut. * t Diet . 

Bre'tful.# adj. [Cock cram gives this word, and de- 
fines it topfull ; but says, that then (1622) it was ob- 
solete. The etymology is uncertain; but, in Glou- 
cestershire, ** the breeds of a hat arc said to hiean the 
brims of a hat, Grose’s Prov. Gloss. This may serve 
perhaps to confirm the meaning, in our old poets, 
of brimful, which this obsolete word exhibits.] 
Brimful. 

His wallet lay before him in his lappe, 

Fretful of pardons come from Home all hote. 

Chaucer , Prol. C. T. 689. 

A frere 011 a bench — 

With a face so fat, as a ful blcdderc, 

Blowcu brvtful of breath. 

P. Plowman s Credo, (15 54,) sign. B. i. b. 

Bre'thuen.'!' 7 i. s. [the plural of brother, Goth* , 
brothrahans. ] Sec Brother. 

All these sects arc brethren to each other ill faction, igno- 
rance, iniquity, perverseness, pride. Swift. 

HREF. 7 i. s. [in musick.] A note or character 
of time, equivalent to four minims. 

Breve.# n.s. [Lat. breve; whence the Icclandick 
href, a diploma; the Germ, and Dutch brief a let- 
ter; Sax. bpave; and our own word bnef, now 
used instead of breve, which however is found in 
good authors. Originally, 46 breve nihil aliud crat 
qmim rescriptum quoddam principis, quo ordinario 
judici mandabat, lit dc querela ad cum dclatu jus 
diccret breviter, itaut amplius super ca querela rex 
non molcstctur.” Cragii Jus Fcudale, lib. ii. tit.xvii.] 
An official writing; a letter of state. In the com- 
mon law, a writ or brief; in the civil, a short nojtc 
or minute. 

t The breve rather than the bull should have larger dispensa- 
tion. lul. Herbert's Hist, of lien. Vftl. p.a27« 

Neither the popes themselves, nor those of the court, the 
secretaries and datarics, which pen their bulls and breftes, have 
any use or exercise in Holy Scripture. 

Bp. Bedell's Letters, &c. p.356. 

BREVET 1 # 7 i. s. [Fr. from the low Lat. brevetnm, 
of breve, short.] A military phrase of modern times. 
For Cotgrave renders brevet “ a brieti note, bre- 
vintc, little writing, short declaration, ticket, or bill 
of one’s hand.” But brevet now means appoint- 
ment in. the army, and rank above the spfccifick 
uppoiifttpient for which pay is received ; as, alieute- 
imnt-oa$girel, being made colonel by brevet , enjoys 
the pay only of the former, but the honour and pri- 
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vileges of the latter, station. A brevet is a warrant, 
without seal. 

Bre'viary.-J" n. s. [breviaire, Fr. breviarium , Lat.] 

i. An abridgement ; epitome; a compendium. 

Crcsconius, an African bishop, has given us an abridgement 
or breviary thereof. AyBffe. 

Some few naked breviaries of their wars and leagues. 

Sprat, Hist, R. Soc. p. 43* 

Peter Comesjpr’s Historia Scholustica, u sort of breviary of 
the Old and New Testament. 

Warton, Hut, of Eng. Poetry , li. 108. 

7. The book containing the daily service of the church 
of Rome, as contradistinguished from the missal. 

The sermon of the martyrs, which is found among the homi- 
lies of St. Augustine and Leo, and in the Roman breviary is 
appointed to be read at the common festival days of many 
martyrs. Abp. Usher's Answer to the Jesuit Malone, p.333. 

If you say they were not saved, then your Roman martyro- 
logy, all your missals and breviaries are manifestly false. 

lip. Rarlow's Remains, p.460. 

BaE'viATK.^ 71, s, [from brevis, fa'evio, Lat.] 

1. A -diort compendium. 

He shall less need the help of breviates , or historical rhap- 
sodies. Milton , Animadv . Rem. Defence, 

It is obvious to the shallowest discourse^ \hat the whole 
counsel of God, as far it is incumbent for man to know, is 
comprised in one breviate of evangelical truth. Decay of Piety , 

2. A lawyer’s brief. 

First, he that led the cavalcade . 

Wore a sow-geldcr’s-ftagcllet, • 

On which lie blew ai strong a levct. 

As well-fee’ d lau vcr on his breviate . Iludihras , P.fi. c. a. 

To Rut/ vi ate.# v. a, [Lat. brevio.] To abbreviate. 

Sherwood. 

BkeVi atitre. n. s, [from brevio , Lat.] An abbre- 
viation. 

Buf/vjkr. 71, s . A particular size of letter used in 
printing ; so called, probably, from being originally 
used in printing a breviary ; as, 

Nor love thy life, nor hate, but what thou liv‘st. 

Live well; how long or short, permit to Hmv*». Milton. # 

BreVity.*^ ?i, s. [brevitas, Lat. brievete \ Fr.] Con- 

ciseness; shortness; contraction into few words. 

Virgil, studying brevity, and having the command of his 
own language, could bring those words into a narrow coin- 
pass, which a translator cannot render without circumlocu- 
tions. Dry den. 

To BRE W.'f' v. a. [brou'wen, Dutch ; bratve?i 9 Ger- 
man; bpipan, Saxon; brugga , Goth, bruer, old 
Fr.] 

1. To make liquours by mixing several ingredients. 

" We have drinks also brewed with several herbs, and roots, 
and spices. Bacon, 

Mercy guard me ! 

Hence with thy brew'd enchantments, foul deceiver. 

Milton , Comus. 

2. To put into preparation. • 

Here’s neither hush nor shrub to bear off any weather at all, 

And another storm brewing . Shakspcarc, Tempest. 

3. To mingle. 

Take away these chalices; go, brew me a pottle of sack 
finely. Shakspeare , Merry Wives of Windsor. 

4. Pope seems to use the word indeterminately. 

Or brew fierce tempests on the watery main, 

Or o’er the globe distil the kindly rain. 

Pope, Rape of the Lock, m 

J. To contrive ; to plot. 

I found it to be the most malicious and frantick surmise, and 
the most contrary to his nature, that, I think, had ever been 
brewed from the beginning of the world, howsoever counte- 
nanced by a libellous pamphlet of a fugitive phyijfclan, even in 
pi™** Wotfon . 

VOL. I. 


To Brew. v. n. To perform the office of a brewer. 

I keep his house, And wash, wring, brew, bake, scour, dress 
meat, and moke the beds, and do all myself. " Skakspfat'c. 

Biiew.-|" 71. s. [from the verb.] Maimer of brewing; 
or thing brewed. 

Trial would be made of the like brew with potatoe roots, or 
burr roots, or the pith of artichokes, which are nourishing 
meats. ' Bacon, Nat. Hist 

Above the northern nc^ts of feather'd snows. 

The brew of thunders, and the flaming forge 

That forms the crooked lightning. Young, Night 

BreVage.^ n. s. [from brew.] Mixture of variotf* 
things. 

Go, brew me a pottle of sack finely. 

——With eggs, sir?— 

--Simple of itself: I’ll no pujiet-sperm in my brewage, 

Shakspcarc , Merry Wives of Windsor, 

After jthe malmsey, or some well-spiced brewage. 

J Milton, Areopagitica . 

Bue'weu. 71, s . [from brew."] A man whose profes- 
sion it is to make beer. 

When brewers marr their malt with water. 

Shakspeare , K, Lear. 

Men every day cat and drink, though I think no man can 
demonstrate out of Euclid or Apollonius, that his baker, or 
brewer , or cook, has not conveyed poison into his meat or 
drink. TiUotson. 

Brf/wery.# n . s. [from brewer.] The place appro- 
priated to brewing! 

Over the bridge is a great porter -brewery. . Pennant. 

I could not but be somewhat diverted by hearing Johnson 
talk in a pompous manner of his new office, and particularly of 
the concerns of the brewery , which it was at last resolved 
should be sold. Boswell, Ljfe of Johnum. 

Bre'whouse. 71. s. [from brew and home.] A house 
appropriated to brewing. 

I11 our hrrwhovses , bakehouses, and kitchens, are made divers 
drinks, breads, and meats. Bacon, Atlantis. 

Bre'wing.# 7 i. s. Sec To BrIw, 4th sense. In naval 
language, the appearance of black tempestuous 
clouds, arising gradin’ 1 !/ from a particular part of 
the hemisphere, and indicating an approaching 
storm. Chambers . 


Bre'wing. 71. s. [from brew.] Quantity of liquour 
brewed at once. 

A brewing of new beer, set by old beer, maketh it work 
again. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Brf/wis.^ 71. s. [Sax. bjup, pi. bjupap, sops, or little 
picce% of meat. In Yorkshire, bt eau is the term for 
such brewis. In Welsh, briw is a morsel. Huloet 
•alls it “ browesse made with bread or fat meat.”] 


A piccfc of bread soaked in boiling fat pottage, 
made of salted meat. It seems anciently to have 
meant broth, with meat in it. 

Clerks of the kitchen, yeomen of the horse, to have a soupe 
[sup] at their master’s broth and brewes. 

Harmar's Tr. of Beza's Sermons, p.334. 

He, going to their stately place, did find in every dish, 

Fat beef and brewis, and great store of dainty fowrand fish. 

• Warner's Albion's England. 


¥e eating rascals, 

Whose gods ore beef and brewis l Beauin. and FI. $on duetto 

What an ocean of brewis shall I swim in, 

Bvaum. andFl.D \ 

Bri'ar. 7i. s . See Brier. J ls , . “ 

BRIBER n. s. [ Bribe, in French, original . g 

fies a piece of bread, and is applied to ^ j n ^ 
taken from the rest ; it is therefore likely/ ^ ncw> 
bribe originally signified, among us, a shar^V 
thing unjustly got. This etymological des 

given by Dr. Johnson, is not complete. Bt 
° 3 N .lahspedre. 
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poors to have formerly ^signified what is given to a 
beggar ; mid old !>• sometimes written bi'iba, 
reste de pai&.d’un r'bpm, morceau de telle chose 
que ce soit^ 1 JRoqucf. Gloss, de la Lang. Rom. 
liribeur is both a beggar , and a greedy demurer , in 
old Fr. V. Cotgravc and Roquefort Hence, from 
the latter aoj&ptation, bribe is used by Chaucer for 
what is given to an extortioner, ?Canterb. T. vcr. 
6960, ed. Tyrwhitt. Brib is also a scrap or morsel 
hi Welsh. In the writers of the middle age, a 
' bribe given to a judge is called quota litis , and the 
receiver c ampi or cambi particeps • because the 
spoils of the field, i. e. the profits of the cause 
were thus shared with the giver. V. Chambers, 

* in V. Bribe. This obsolete meaning seems to 
have been assumed, in the time of James the 
First, by the lord keeper Williams; for he can 
only mean fees (which word, by the way, is 
also used for pittance) in liis letter to the Duke 
of Buckingham, where he says, my charge is ex- 
ceeding great, my hides arc very little.” See 
Calmla, or Mysteries of State, 1654, p. 85.] A 
reward given to pervert the judgement or corrupt 
the conduct. 

You have condemn’d and noted Lucius Pella, 

For taking bribes here of the Sardians. Shakspcare, Jut. C<ts . 

Nor le$s may Jupiter to gold ascribe. 

When he hod turn’d himself into a bribe. Waller . 

If a man be covetous, profits or bribes may put him to the 
test. t| I' Estrange. 

There’s joy when to wild will you law prescribe. 

When you buWortune carry back her bribe. Dry den . 

To Bribe. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To gain by bribes ; to give bribes, rewards, or hire, 
to bad purposes. 

The great, 'tis true, can still th’ electing tribe, 

The bard may supplicate, but cannot bribe. 

i . bgiic to Good-natured Man. 

a. It is seldom, aiul not properly, used in a good 
sense. 

How pow’rful are chaste vows ! the wind ami tide 
You brib'd to combat on the English side. Dry den. 

Bri'ser.^ n. 5. [old Fr. bribenr. See Bribe.] One 
that pays for corrupt practices. 

Affection is still a briber of tile judgement; and it ip hard for 
a mau to admit a reason against the thing he loves ; or to con- 
fess tile force of an argument against an interest. South. 

Biu'bery. n. $. [from bribe,'} The crime of taldng 
or giving rewards for bad practices. 

Trxre was a law made by the Romans, against the bribery 
„ , and extortion of the governuurs of provinces: before, says Ci- 
'JKw cero, the povernours did bribe and extort as much as was 
sufficient for themselves ; but now they bribe and extort as 
’ much as may be enough not only for themselves, but for 
judges, jurors, and magistrates. ‘ Bacon . 

No bribery of courts, or cabals of factions, or advantages of 
fortune, can remove him from the solid foundations of honour 
and fidelity. Dryde 4, Aurengz . Pref. 

jBRICK. n, s, [brick, Dutch; brique , Fr. according 
BalcM ena g e > front imbrex , Lat. whence brica,} 

mass of burnt clay, squared for the use of 
To BREi, r8- 

brinnan whatsoever doth so alter a body, as it returneth not 
IS usual ) that it was, may be called afteratio inajor ; as coals 
till wood, or bricks of earth. Bacon , Nat , Hist, 

dm* generally gain enough by the rubbish and bricks, Which 
. JKBsent architects value much beyond those of a modern 
*9 defray the charges of their search. Addison. 
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But spread, my sons, your glory thin or thick. 

On passive paper, or on soliif brick. Pop*, Dunciad. 

2. A loaf shaped like a brick. 

To Brick.*!* »• «• [from the noun.] To lay with 
bricks ; to place as a brick. 

If I do not beat thee presently 
Into a sound belief, as sense can give thee, 

Brick me into that wall there for a chimney-piece. 

Beaum . and FI. Rule a Wife, 
The sexton comes to know where he \> to be laid, md 
whether his grave is to be plain, or bricked. Swift. 

Bri'ckbat. n, s. [from brick and bat.} A piece of 
brick. 

Earthen Ixittlcs, filled. with hot water, do provoke in bed a 
sweat more daintily thai brickbats hot. Bacon , Nat . Hid. 

BriV.kjjuilt.* part, adj. [from brick and build,} 

Built with bricks. 

Yet, enter’d in the brick-twill town, lie IryM 
The tomb, and found the strait dimensions wide. 

Dryden, Jttv. Sat. 10, 

Bri ckclay. n. s, [from brick and clay,} Clay used 
for making brick. 

I observed it in pits wrought for tile and brickday . 

Woodward on Fossils. 

Bri'ckdust. n, s, [from brick and dust,} Dust made 
by pounding bricks. 

This ingenious author, being thus sharp set, got together 
a convenient quantity of brick dust, and disposed of it into 
several papers. Spectator, No.j8.-i. 

Bri'ckearth. n, s. [from brick and earth,} Earth 
used in making bricks. 

They grow very well both on the hazelly brickearlhs, and on 
gravel. Mortimer . 

Brick-kiln. n,s, [from brick and kiln,} A kiln; a 
place to burn bricks. 

Like the Israelites in the brick-kilns* they multiplied the more 
for their oppression. ’ Decay of Piety. 

Bui'cklayeh. n, s, [from brick and lay,} A man 
whose trade it is to build witli bricks; a brick- 
mason. 

The elder of them, being put to nurse, 

And ignorant of his birth and parentage. 

Became a bricklayer when he came to age. Shahpeare . 

If you had liv’d, sir, 

Time enough to have been interpreter 

To Babel’s bricklayers , sure the tow’r had stood. Dome, 

BRI'CKLE.# adj, [Tout, brokel , from hohen, to 
break. Formerly written brokle by us. Sec IIu- 
loet in Brittle, c< brickie or brokle.” Huloet and 
Barret explain brycklc as “ soon broken, easy to be 
broken.” In Cheshire, brichoe is brittle.} Brittle; 
frail ; apt to break. 

The altar, on the which this image staid, 

Was, O great pity ! built of brickie clay. 

Spnmr , Ruins of Time, 
The brickie and variable doctrine of John Calvin in his 
institutions. Stapleton's Fortress of the Faith , (1565,) fol. 44. b. 

This man— of earthly matter inaketh brickie vessels ami 
graven images. Wisdom , xv. 13. 

Bri'ckleness.# n. s . [from bickle,} Fragility ; apt- 
ness to break. Barret . 

Bri'ckmakeii. n, s, [from brick and make,} One 
whose trade it is to moke bricks. 

They arc common in claypits; but tho briekmakers pick 
them out of the clay. Woodward, 

‘ Bri'ckwouk.* n. s, [from brick and work,} Laying 
of bricks. Sherwood. 

Bri'cky.# adj. [old Fr. hriqueux. See Brjckle.] 
Full of bricks j fit for bricks. 

- * Cotgrave in V. Briqneux. 
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BRl / DAL. , f a «. & [Sax, hjubal, signifying* both the 
wedding, and the wedding feast; eptdum nuptialc , 
nuptiee . Lyc, in V, Bpibal, edit* Manning, But 
Butler, in his English Grammar of 1634, says M A 
brideale [is] of fowfe and ale ; the word signifying 
not the wedding, but the wedding feast, Ind. a. 2. 
Some have asserted, that the bridal is so denomi- 
nated from the circumstance of the bride , in our 
northern counties, sciji ng ate on the wedding-day, 
for which she received handsome presents from her 
friends. The word bride-bush is attributed to the same 
custom, and is only another expression for bride-ale; 
a busk at the end of a stake “being once the # usual 
sign in country places for the alehouse. A divine 
of James the First's time has published " a bride- 
bush or wedding sermon ; compendiously describing 
the duties of married persons, &c.” 1st edit. 1617. 
A bride-wain, which in the uofth, means *a bidden 
wedding, i. e. a wedding to which guests are in- 
vited, is attended with presents also for the bride.] 
The nuptial festival. 

The bridalc was fulfild with men sittyngc nt the mete. 

Wicliffe , St. Malt, xxii. 

I saw nuns and papists dunce at a bridal. 

As chain, Lett, to Raven . 

Looke ! how the crow no, which Ariadne wore 
Ui )on her ivory forehead that same day m • 

That Theseus her unto his bridalc bore. 

Spenser, F, Q. vi. x. 13. 

Nay, we imi*»t think, men are not gods; 

• Nor of them look for such observance always, , 

As fits the* brutal. Shakspearc , Othello. 

A man that’s bid to bride-ale , if he ha’ cake 
And drink enough, he need not vear his stake. 

B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub . 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright. 

The bridal of the earth and sky, 

. Sweet dews shall weep thy fall to-night ; * 

For thou must die. Herbert. 

Tn death's dark bow'rs our bridals we will keep, 

And his cold hand * 

Shall draw the curtain when we go to sleep. Dryden. 

URi / DAL.“f'’ adj. [from the substantive.] Belonging 
to a wedding; nuptial; connubial. 

Our wedding cheer to a sad funeral feast*, 

Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change. 

Our bridal flowers serve for u buried corse. Shakspearc . 

Come, I will bring thee to thy bridal chamber. Shakspcare. 

The amorous bird of night 
Sung spousal, and bid haste the cv’ning star, • 

Qn his hill-top to light the bridal lamp. Milton , P. L . 

. Your ill-meaning politician lords, 

Under pretence of bridal friends and guests, 

Appointed to await me thirty spies. Milton, S. A. 

When to iny arms thou hrought’st thy virgin love, 

Fair angels sung our bridal hymn above. Dry den. 

With all the pomp of woe, and sorrow's pride, 

Oh, early lost 1 oh, fitter to be led • 

In chearful splendour to the bridal bed ! Walsh. 

For her the spouse prepares the bridal ring, 

For her white virgins h}uiemeals sing. Pope , El. to Abelard. 

Biu'dalty.# n. s. [from bridal.] Celebration of the 
nuptial feast. 

At quintin he, 

In honour of this bridal tee, 

Hath challeng’d either wide countce. B. Jonson , Underwoods , 

BttlDE.^ n. s . [bjiyb, Saxon; brudtir , in Runick* 
signifies a beautiful woman, Dr. Johnson says. 
But the Goth, truth is perhaps the original ; truth, 
the daughter' in law, St. Matt. x. 3$.. M. Goth. 
Vers. The Su. brud, a bride, is from this word.] 
A woman new married. 
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Help me mine own love's praises io resound. 

No let the fame of any be envy’d ; * 

So Orpheus did for his owti brute. / *Sncnscr % . Bpithat. 

The day approach’d, when' fortune f|##l decide s 
Th’ important enterprise, and give thcoHdc. Dry fort, Fab . 

These are tributes due from pious brides , •*.. 

From a chaste matron, and a virtuous wife. - 1 

Sidtih, Phard. and Hip. 

Bri'debed.^ n.s. [from bride and bed. Sax. bpibbeb.] 
Marriage-bed. 

’ Now until the break of day, 

Through this house each fairy stray; 

To the best bndebed will we, 

Which by us shall blessed be. ShaJcspeare , Mids. N. Dr. 

Would David's son, religious, just, and brave. 

To the first bridebed of the world receive 
A foreigner, a heathen, and nf slavc ? Prior. • 

Bri'debcjsh.# n. s. See Bridal. 

Bridecake, n. s. [from tforidt: and cake.] A cake 
distributed to the guests at the wedding. 

With the pliant'sics of licy-troll, 

Troll about the bridal bowl, 

And divide the broad bridecake 

Round about the bride's stake. B. Jonson , Underwoods. 

The writer, resolved to try' his fortune, fasted all day, and, 
that he might be sure of dreaming upon something at night, 
procured aii handsome slice of bridecake, which he placed very 
conveniently under his pillow. Spectator , No. 597. 

Biu'dech amber.# JJrom bride and chamber . Sax. 
bpibbupe, the bride-tower or chamber.] The nuptial 
chamber. 

Can the children of the bride-chamber mourn as long as the 
bridegroom is with them V St. Matt. ix. ry. 

Bim'degroom.^'’ //. s . [from bfidc and groom. Dr. 
Johnson says. The Saxon word is bjiibjuma, the 
Tent, brautigam, and the Dutch hnrydgom ; the 
two latter of which Minslicu notices, and adds a 
very ancient German word* for it, viz. brutigomo ; 
the etymology of which he plausibly refers to the 
Germ, braut, a bridc^ and the Gr. yajxtu, to 
many. Skinner, Noticing the collateral words 
which want the r in groom, contends, however, 
that bridegroom is manifestly the groom or servant 
of the bride, lie being so called on the wedding- 
day. But the word means literally the bride's man, 
gumme being the old Gotliick for a man ; gtma , 
the M. Gothick ; whence tlic Germ, govio, and the 
Sax, juma, a man. Gom was so used in our own 
language. See Gom. Mr. Horne Tooke, as 
jplausibly as Minsheu and Skinner, argues in sup- 
port oC an etymology which he offers, that groom 
is applied to the person by whom something is 
attended ; and that notwithstanding the intro- 
duction of the letter r into it, for which, lie says, 
he cannot account, he is persuaded that it is the 
past participle of the A. Sax. verb jyman, curare, 
regere, custodirc, cavcrc, attendcre. But he had 
not considered the Gothick word ; or the; remark of 
another etymologist, that the Lat. homo is perhaps 
only another form of gomo or guma; by which the 
omission, of the r is at once accounted for. See 
Whiter’s Etymolog. Magnum, p, 355. It is ob- 
vious, that our word yeoman (the original of which 
Dr. Johnson has not rightly explained) is to be 
found in this northern etymology. Coles, in his 
dictionary, has bridgume for bridegroom.] A new 
married man. 

As nrc those dulcet sounds in break of day, ' " 

That creep into the dreaming bridegroom's ear. 

And summon him to marriage. Shakspedrt. 

3 N * 
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Why, happy bridegroom ! 

Why dost thou tstcal so soon away to bed? Dry den* 

Bhi'demaid.^ a. a. [from bride and maid.] She who 
attends upon the bride. 

In came the bridemaids with a posset. 

Sir J. Suckling, Song on a Wedding. 
The bride [among the Anglo-Saxons] was led by a matron, 
who was called the bride’s woman, followed by a company of 
young maidens, who were called the bridesmaids. 

Strutt , Manners and Customs of the Eng. \. 76. 

Bex / deman.^ n. s. [from bride and man.] He who 
attends the bride and bridegroom at the nuptial 
ceremony; formerly called a bride-knight, and a 
bride-squire; as in Seldcn’s Uxor Ebraica, and 
Sr B. Jonson’s Underwoods. 

My virtuous maid, this day I’ll be your brideman . 

Brawn, and EL Wifefo\ a Month. 
The friends [of persons td- be married] may be understood 
such as the ancients called paranymphs or br'idemcn . 

Wheatly on the Common Prayer . 
Bri'destake. n. s . [from bride and stake.] It seems 
to be a post set in the ground, to dance round, like 
a maypole. 

Round about the bridestakc. B. Jonson , Underwoods. 

BRI'DEWELL. n.s. [The palace built by St. Bride's, 
or Bridget's well, was turned into a workhouse.] A 
house of correction. 

He would contribute more to reformation than all the work- 
houses and Bridewells in Europe. Spectator, No. 157. 

BRIDGE. -f* 71. s. [Su. Goth, brygga ; Sax. bpycje, 
bpijj; old Fr. brug, Inigo, and brige ; the com- 
mon word, in the north of England, for a bridge. 
Hire states the Su. Goth. “ bro, stratum aliquod,” 

. as the root of brygga.] 

1. A building raised oyer water for the convenience 
of passage. 

What need the bridge much broader than the flood ? 

Shakspearc . 

And proud Araxcs, whom n o'bHdgc could bind. Dryden . 

2 . The upper part of the nose. 

The raising gently the bridge of the nose, doth prevent the 
deformity of a saddle nose. Bacon , Nat. Ilist . 

.3. The supporter of the strings in stringed instru- 
. ments of musick. 

To Bridge.^ v. a. [from the noun.] Of this 
tfnusual word Dr. Johnson cites only the following 
example in the passage of Milton, whom a literary 
friend supposes to have coined this verb. But 
I find bridged in Sherwood’s dictionary of 1632, 
with the explanation, “ that hath a bridge over it.”] 

• To raise a bridge over any place. 

Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to yoke, 

From Susa, his Mcmnonian palace high. 

Came to the sea ; and, over Hellespont 
Bridging his way, Europe with Asia join’d. 

Milton , P. L. x. 310. 

Bri'dgy.% adj. [from bridge .] Full of bridges. 

» Sherwood. 

BRTDLE.'f' n. s. [old Fr. bridel, Sax. bpibl.] 

1. The headstall and reins by which a horse is re- 
strained and governed. 

They seized at last 

His courser’s bridle and his feet embrac’d. Dryden , Bab, 

2. A restraint ; a curb ; a check. 

The king resolved to put that place, which some men fancied 
to be 0 \lridlc upon the city, into the hands of such a man as 
he night rely upon. Clarendon. 

, r A bright genius often betrays itself into many errours, with- 
out 41 continual bridle on the tongue. Watts. 
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To Bri'dle.^ v. a. [Sax. bptblian.] 

1. To restrain, or guide by a bridle. 

I bridle in my struggling muse with pain. 

That longs to launch into a bolder strain. Addison. 

2. To put a bridle on any thing. 

The queen of beauty stopp’d her bridled doves ; 

Approv’d the little labour 6f the Loves. Prior. 

3. To restrain; to govern. 

The disposition of things is committed to* them, whom law 
may at all times bridle , and superiour power controul. 

t- t Hooker , $ 9. 

With a strong, and yet a gentle hand, 

You bridle faction, and pur hearts command. Waller . 

To Biti'Di.E.'f’ v . n . 1 To hold up the head. 

IRjw the fool bridles ! how she twitters at him ! 

Beaum. and FI. Pilgrim. 

Bri'dlehaivd. n. s. [from bridle and hand.] The 
hand which holds the bridle in riding. 

In the turning, one might perceive the bridtehand something 
gently rf«ir ; but, indeed, so gently, as it did rather distil vir- 
tue than use violence. Sidney , b. ii. 

The heat of summer put his blood into a ferment, which 
affected his bridtehand with great pain. Wiseman's Surgery. 

Bri'dler.# Ji. s. [from bridle.] He who directs or 
restrains as by a bridle. 

The prelates — boast themselves the only bndlers of schism. 

Milton , Reason of Ch. Gov. B. i. ch. 7. 

A goosc-bridlcr ; a nick-name for a lawyer. 

Cotgrave , in V. Brydoye. 

BRIEF, adj. [brevis, Eat. brief, Fr.] 

1. Short; concise. It is now seldom used but of 
words. 

A play there is, my lord, some ten words long, 

Which is as brief as 1 have known a play ; 

But by ten words, my lord, it is too long, 

Which makes it tedious. Shakspearc , Mids. N. Dr. 

I will be mild and gentle in my words. — 

— And brief, good mother, for I uin in haste. 

Shakspearc , Rich. III. 

I must begin with rudiments of art, 

To teach you gamut in a briefer sort. 

More pleasant, pretty, and effectual. 

Shakspearc, Tam. (f Shreic. 

They nothing doubt prevailing, and to make it brief wars. 

Shakspearc , Coriolunus 

The brief stile is that which expresseth much in little. 

, B. Jonsott , Discoveries , 

If I had quoted more words, I had quoted more profane- 
ness ; and therefore Mr. Congreve has reason to thank me for 
being brief. Collier , View of the Stage. 

2. Contracted; narrow. 

The shriny of Venus, or straight pight Minerva, 

Postures beyond brief nature. Shakspearc, Cymbeline. 

Brief.*}* 71. s. [Icelandick, href, diploma; Dutch) 
brief. See Breve.] 

1. A writing of any kind. 

There is a brief, how many sports arc ripe : . . 

Make choice of which your highness will see first. 

Shakespeare. 

The apostolical letters are of a twofold kind and difference, 
viz. some ore called briefs , because they are comprised in a 
short and compendious way of writing. Atfbjfc. 

2. A short extract, or epitome. 

But how you must begin this enterprize, 

I will your flightless thus in brief advise. Spenser , F. Q. 

I doubt not but I shall make it plain, as far as a sum or brief 
can make a cause plain. Bacon , Holy War. 

The brief of this transaction is, these springs that arise here 

0 are impregnated with vitriol. Woodward, on Fossils. 

3. [In law.] A writ whereby a man is summoned to 
answer to any action; or it is any precept of 
the king in writing, issuing out of any court, 
whereby he commands any thing to be done. 

Cmd. 
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4. The writing given the pleaders, containing the 
case. 

The brief with weighty crimes was charg’d. 

On which the pleader much enlarg’d. Swift. 

The young fellow had a very good air, and seemed to hold 
his brief in his hand rather tq help his action, than that 
he wanted notes for his further information. Tatter, No. 186. 

5. Letters patent, giving licence to a charitable col- 
lection for any public or private loss. 

6. [In musick.*] A measure pf quantity, which con- 

tains two strokes down In beating time, and as many 
up. * Hams . 

Bri / efly.+ adv* [from brief. \ 

1. Concisely; in few words. • 

I will sneak in that manner which the subject required; that 
is, probably, and moderately, and briefly . Bacon . 

The modest queen a while, with downcast c>%e, 

Ponder’d the speech ; then briefly thus replies. Drydcn . 

2. Quickly. 

An/. Go, put on thy defences. Er . Briefly , sir,# 

S/ntkspcarc, Ant . and Cleop. 
Biii'£FNESs.-f' n. s . [from brief] Conciseness ; 
shortness. 

They excel in grandity and gravity, in smoothness and pro- 
priety, in quickness and briefness. Camden. 

As Quintilian saith, tjiere is a briefness of the parts some- 
times that makes the whole long. R. Jenson's Discoveries. 

Mv lord, long wish’d for, welcome ! 

’Tis a sweet, briefness ; yet in that short word # 

All pleasures, which I may call mine, begin ; • 

And may they long increase, before they find 
A second period ! Rectum. and FI. Martial Maid . 

BIU'ER. //. s. [bpaep, Sax.] A plant. The sweet 
and the wild sorts are both species of the rose ! 

What subtle hole is this, 

Whose mouth is cover’d with rude growing briers P 

Shakspcarc. 

Then thrice under a brier doth creep. 

Which at both ends was rooted deep. 

And over it three times doth leap; 

Her magick much availing. Drayton's Xymphid. 

Biu'ery.^ a<Ij. [from brier.'] Rough ; thorny; full 
of briers. S/t et wood . * 

Bri'ery.# 11. s. [from brier ; so we say a shrubbery.] 
A place where briers grow. Hidoct. 

Brig, and possibly also Brix, is derived from the 
Saxon, bpicj, a bridge ; which, to this day, in the 
northern counties, is called a brigg, and not a 
' bridge. Gibson’s Camden. 

Brig.# n. s. [an abbreviation perhaps of brigantine , 
which see.] A light vessel with two ffiasts. 
BRIGA'DE.-^ n. s. [brigade, Fr. It is now gene- 
rally pronounced with the accent on the last 
syllable. Dr. Jbhnson says; but nothing more. 
Milton wrote it brigad in order to urge, perhaps, an 
accentuation opposite to that of the French on the 
second syllable. He was no friend to the French 
language. But, in his own time, and long before 
the publication of the Paradise Lost, brigade was 
so written, and also accented on the first syllabic. 
The etymology perhaps may bo traced to the 
Goth, brigd. Sec Brigue. But some deduce it 
from bigandine , armour, or brigand , an ill-dis- 
ciplined soldier.] A division of forces ; a body of 
men, consisting of several squadrons of horse, or 

battalions of foot. 

Can Lesley’s regiment thus wheel about 
The brigade of our clergy ? put to rout 
Our buhops r deans, ami doctors ? 

Rome for Canterbury , (1641,) p. 7. 
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Thither, wing’d with speed, 

A numerous brigad hasten’d. Milton, f\ i. i. 674. 

With rapid wheels, or fronted brigade, form’d. Ibid. ii. 53a. 
Here the Bavarian duke his brigades Ic&da, 

Gallant in arms, and gaudy to behold. ■ .* Philips. 

To Buiga'de.# v. a. [old Fr, brigadin', “ to associate, 
to troop together/’ Cotgrave. That such ft verb 
should escape especial notice in * Military Dic- 
tionary, is curious ; but the reader will look for it in 
vain, at least in modern compilations of that kind.] 
To form into a brigade; to apportion a body^pf 
military forces. 

Briga'de Major \ An officer appointed by the briga- 
dier [or general] to assist him in the management 
and ordering of his brigade; and he there acts as a 
major docs in an army. Harris . * 

Biu'gamer General.^ An officer who commands a 
brigade of horse or foot tn an army ; next in order 
below a major general. 

The Austrians have no brigadiers , and the French have no 
major-generals. Ld. Chesterfield . 

Bri gand. n. s. [brigand, Fr.] A robber ; 011c that 
belongs to a band of robbers. 

There might be a rout of such barbarous thievish brigands 
in some rocks ; but it was a degeneration from the nature of 
man, a political creature. BranUiall against UMct m 

Bki'gandage.# n.'s. [Fr. brigandage .] Theft; 

plunder. 

Jt was not at all for the publick good, to suffer peasants 
and mechanicks to run up and down the woods and forests, 
armed; which not only brings them^to neglect their proper 
trade* and employments to the damage of the publick and 
their families, but in time inevitably draws them on to 
robbery and brigandage. 

Warb urton, Alliance of C 7 i. and State , (1st. cd.) p. 129. 

Bri'gandini:.^ n. s. 

1 . A light vessel ; such as ha# been formerly used by 
corsairs or pirates, [old Fr. brigand in ; « brigantin, 
sort dc vaisseau legcr.” Roquefort.] 

Like as a warlike hrigandine , apn^’d 
To fight, lavs forth her thrcatful pikes afore 
The engines, which in them sad death do hide. Spenser. 

2 . A coat of mail, [old Fr. hrigandine.] 

Furbish the spears, and put on the brigandines. 


Jerem. xlvi. 4. 

Then put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy helmet 
And hrigandine of brass, thy broad habergeon, 

Vantbrace, and groves. Milton , &. A. 

Biu'gan riNE.'f' n.s. [Fr. briganlin . See Brigandine.] 
A light vessel. 

# In your brigantine you sail’d to see 

The Acfnatick wedded. Otway , Venice Preserved. 

The consul obliged him to deliver up his fleet, and restore the 
ships, reserving only to himself two brigantines. Arbuthnot. 

BRIGHT.* 'f* adj. [Goth, bairht ; Sax. beojihfc, 
bjuhr, splendid, clear . Sonic have thought the 

Welsh brith, painted, as the origin of our word.] 

1. Shining; lull of light. 

. Through a cloud , 

Drawn round about thee like a radiant shrine, 

Dark, with excessive bright , thy skirts appear. Milton , P. L* 

Then shook the sacred shrine, and sudden light 
Sprung through thereof, and made the temple bright. Dryden. 

2. Shining as a body reflecting light. 

Bright bras*, and brighter domes. Chapman. 

Thy eyes are seen in diamonds bright. (lay. 

Bright as the sun her eyes the gazers strike. Pope. 

3. Clear; transpicuous. 

From the brightest wines 

He turn’d abhorrent. %%mson. 

While the bright Seine t’ exalt the soul, 

With sparkling plenty crowns the bowl. JRenton. 
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4. Clear ; evident. 

Ho must not proceed too swiftly, that he may with more ease, 
with brighter evidence, and with surer success, draw the learner 
on. Walls, Improvement of the Mind . 

5. Resplendent with charms. 

Thy beauty appears, * 

In its graces and airs, 

AH bright as an angel ncw 4 roppM from the sky. ParncL 
O Liberty, thou goddess heavenly bright , 

Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with' delight ! Addison . 

Bright as the sun, and like the morning fair, 
rSuch Chloe is, and common as the air. Granville. 

To-day black omens threat the brightest fair 
^That e’er engag'd a watchful spirit's c are. Pope. 

Thou more dreaded foe, bright beauty, shine. Young. 

6 . Illuminated with science ; sparkling with wit. 

Generous, gay, and gallant nation. 

Great in arms, and bright in art. Pope. 

If parts allure thee, thinkdiow Bacon shin'd, • 

The wisest, brightest , meanest of mankind. Pope. 

7. Illustrious ; glorious. 

This is the worst, if not the only stain, 

P the brightest annals of a female reign. Cotton. 

To v. a . [from bright, Goth, bairtjan , to 

make manifest. - ] 


1. To make bright ; to make to shine. 

The purple morning rising with the year, 

Salutes the spring, as her celestial e>es 

Adorn the world, and brighten up tlv* .skies. JJryden . 

2. To make luminous by light from without. 

An ecstasy, that mothers only feel. 

Plays round inv heart, and brightens all im sorrow, 

Like gleams of sunshine in a louring sky. Philips. 

3. To make .gay, oil cheerful. 

Hope elevates, and joy 

Brightens his crest. Milton, P. L. 

This makes Jack brighten up the room wherever he enters, 
and changes the severity of the company into that gaiety and 
good humour, into which his conversation generally leads them. 

Taller , No. 306. 


4. To make illustrious. 

The present queen would lighten her character if she would 
exert her authority to instil virtues into her people. Swift. 

Yet time ennobles, or degrades each line ; 

It brighten'd Craggs’s, and may darken thine. Pope. 

5. To make acute, or witty. 

To Uki'ohten.^ v. tu To grow bright ; to clour up; 
as, the sky brightens . 

But let a lord once own the happy lines ; 

How the stile brightens , how the sense refines. Pope. 

To look upon the soul as going on from strength to strength ; 
to consider that she is to shine forever in new accessions of glory, 
and brighten to all eternity ; that she will still be adding virtue 
to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge ; carries in it something 
wonderfully agreeable t o that ambition which is natural to the 
jftind of man. Addison , Speet. No. x 1 1 . 

Bri'ghtburnjng.# adj. [from bright ami burning J] 
- * Burning brightly or briskly. 

What fool hath added water to the; *ca, 

Or brought a faggot to bright-burning Troy? Titus Andr.Wi.i . 
Bm'ghteyed.* adj. [from bright and eye.'] Having 
bright eyes. 

Bright-eyed science watches round. (V/viy, Install. Ode. 

Bri'ghth aired.# adj ■ [from bright mu? hair.] Hav- 
ing hair of a bright colour. 

Thee, bright -hair'd Vesta long of yore, 

To solitary Saturn bore, Milton , 11 Pens.vtr. 23. 

Bri'ghtharnessed.# adj. [from bright and harness.] 
Having bright armour. Sec Harness. 

And all about the courtly stable 
Bdffikhanicss'd angels sit m order serviceable. 

JY'-iL Milton, Ode on the Nativity. 

Bar'csirfi^^ adv. [Sax. bpilithce.] Splendidly; with 

'lustre. 
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Safely I slept* till brightly dawning shone . 

Tlic morn conspicuous on her golden throne. Pope. 

Brightness, n^s. [from bright*] 

1 . Lustre ; splendour ; glitter. 

The blazing brightness of her beauty’s beam, 

And glorious light of her sun-shining face. 

To tell, were as to striy^lfttinst the stream. Sjicnser , F. Q. 

A sword, by long lyrag still, will contract a rust, which shall 
deface its brightness. South. 

The moon put on her veil of light, 

Mysterious veil of brightness ma.de, 

That’s both her lustre avd her shade. Iludibras. 

Vex’d with the present moment's heavy gloom, 

Why seek wc brightness from the years to conic? Prior. 

2. Acuteness. 1 

The brightness of his parts, the solidity of his judgement, and 
the candour and generosity of his temper, distinguished him 
in an age at' great politeness. Prior. 

Bri'gutsuinixg.# part. adj. [from bright and shine*] 
Shining brightly. 

The light of your brightshymng starro. 

1 Spenser, Hymn in lion . of Beauty . 

In the midst of this bright-shining day, 

I spy a black, suspicious, threatening cloud. 

Shftkspcrtrc , Hen. VI. P. I IT. 

Brigo'se.# adj. [from the old Fr. Germ, or low Lat, 

briga, contention. See Biugue.] Quarrelsome; 
contentious. 

Which tsvo words, as conscious that they were very brigose 
and seve re, (if too generally taken, therefore) he softens them 
in the next immediate words by an apology. 

Puller's Moderation of the Ch. of Eng. p.324. 

BRIGUE.# n. s. [Goth, brigd, Germ, briga , old Fr. 
briga, low Lat. briga. Cotgravc translates the Fr. 
word into u a canvas, a private suit, an underhand 
labouring for an office.” In this softened sense 
both the verb and substantive are found in our mo- 
dern language. In our old language, the substan- 
tive implies open and violent contention.] Strife ; 
quarrel. 

Ye kno wen wel that mine adtcrsarics han begonne this de- 
bat ami hrige by their outrage. Chaucer , Tale of Melxheus. 

The rise and decay of the papal pow er, the politicks of the 
court, the brignes of the cardinals, the tricks of the conclave. 

Ld. Chesterfield. 

To Brjgue.# v. a. [Fr. briguer.] To canvas; to 
solicit. See Brigue. 

Though I think too justly of myself to believe I am qualified 
to enter into the former of these lists; you may conclude, if 
you please, that I am too proud to brigue for an admission into 
the latter. » Hurd, 

Brilliancy, n.s, [from brilliant.] Lustre; splen- 
dour. 

BRIT-LIANT.+ adj. Ibrillant , Br. briller, old Fr. 
to glitter, from foil, a sparkle.] Shining; spark- 
ling; splendid; full of lustre. 

1 So have 1 seen in larder dark 
Of veal a lucid loin. 

Replete with many a brilliant spark. 

As wise philosophers remark, -V 

At once both stink and shine. Dorset. 

Bm'i.i.iant. n. s. A diamond of the finest cut, formed 
into angles, so as to refract the light, and shine 
more. 

In deference to his virtues I forbear 
To shew you what the rest in orders were; 

This brilliant is so spotless and so bright, 

He needs not foil, but shiucs by his own proper light. 

Dry den. 

Biu'lliantly.# adv. [from brilliant .] Splendidly. 

One of these [banners] is most brilliantly displayed. 

War ton's Hist. Eng. Poetry, ii.56. 
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Bri'lliantness. n, s. [from briUiantj} Splendour; 

lustre. 4 ^ 

Brills, n. s. The hair on the eyelids of a horse. 

| Viet. 

BRIM/f* n.s. [ brim , Icelandick, bpimm, Sax.] 

1. The edge of any thing. t t 

His hat being in the form of a turban, daintily made, the 
locks of his hair came clown about the brim of it. Bacon. 

This cited pRicc lies upon the very brim of another corrup- 
tion. • Milton , of Prefat. Episcojwcy. 

2. The upper edge of any. vessel. 

How my head in ointment swims ! 

How my cup o’crlooks her brims ! i Crgshaiv. 

So when with crackling flames a inuldron fries, 

The bubbling waters from the bottom rise, f 

Above the brims they force their ficr> way. Dryden , JEn. 

Thus in a bason drop a shilling, • 

Then fill the vessel to the brim. 

You shall observe, as you are filling, 

The ponderous metal seems to swim. # Swift. 

3. The top of any liquour. • 

The feet of the priests, that hare the ark, were dipped in the 
brim of the water. Joshua , Hi. 15. 

4. The bank of a fountain, river, or the sea : the 

shore. • 

As the bright sunne, yhat time his fiery temc 
Towards the western brim begins to draw, 

’Gins to abate the brightness of his heme. 

Spenser , F. Q. v. ix. 35. 

It [the fountain] told me it was Cynthia’s own, . # 

Within whose cheerful brim 
That curious nymph had oft been known 

To bathe her snowy limbs. Drayton , Quest, of Cynthia. 

By dimpled brook and fountain -Am/, • 

The wood-nymphs deck’d with daises trim. 

Their mern wakes and pastimes keep. Milton , Com. vcr. 119. 
The sun 

With wheels yet hovering o’er the ocean -brim. 

Shot parallel to the earth his dewy ray. Tilton, P.L. v. 140. 

Brim.* adj. [Sax. bpyme, conspicuous . The adjec- 
tive branc, i. ^.fierce, is often written by our old au- 
thors brim or bn/me. See Brume.] Publick'; well- 
known. Obsolete. 

That thou dost hold me in disdain, 

Is brim abroad, and made a gibe to all that keep tills plain. 

71 'outer, Albion's England. 

To Brim. v. a. [from the noun] To«fill to the top. 

May thy brimmed waves, for this, 

Their full tribute never miss, 

From a thousand petty rills, Milton , Com. vcr. 924. 

This said, a double, wreath Evandcr twin’d ; 

And poplars black and white tiis temples bind:* 

Then brims his ample bowl ; with like design 

The rest invoke the gods, with sprinkled wine. Dryden. 

To Brim. v. n. To be full to the brim. 

*Now horrid frays 

Commence, the brimming glasses now are hurl’d 
^ With dire intent. Philips. 

To Bri'mfill.* p. a. [from brim and Jill.] To fill 
to the top. 

By all thy brimfill'd bowls of fierce desire. 

Crasha w's Poems, p. 1 9 7 . 

Bri'mful. adj. [from brim and full.] Full to the top; 
overcharged. 

Measure my case, how by thy beauty’s filling, 

With seed of woes my heart brimful is charged. Sydney. 

Wc have try’d the utmost of our friends ; 

Onr legions are brimful, our cause is ripe. Shakspcare,J.Cas • 
Her brimful eyes, that ready stood. 

And only wanted will to weep a flood, 

Releas’d their watery store. Dryden , Fables . 

The good old king at porting wrung my hand, 

His eyes brimful of tears, then sighing cry’d, 

Prithee, be careful of iny sun. Addison, Cato , 
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Bri'mfulness. 7i. s. [from brimful.] Fulnest to the 

to|i. * 

The Scot, on his unfurnished kingdom, 

Came pouring like a tide into a beach,"*' 

* Wth ample and brimfulness of his force. Shaksptdte. Hen V \ 

Bri'mless.* adu [from brim and less.] \JWithout 
an edge or brim. 

They [the Jews] wear little black brimless caps, as the Moors 
re< T L. Addison , Stale of the Jews, p.ro. 

13ri mmer. u. s. [from brim.’] A bowl full to the top. 
When healths go round, and kindly brimmers flow, r 
Till the fresh garlands on their foreheads glow. 

Dryden, Lwrel. b.iii. 

Bni mm i no. aaj. [from brim.’] Full to the brim. 

And twice besides her hrestings never fail, 

To store the dairy with a brimming pail. Dryden j 

Blil'MSTONE. 71, s . [corrupted from brin or bren- 
stone, that is, fiery stone. J Sulphur. See Sulphur. 

From his infernal furnace, forth he threw 
Huge flames that dimmed all the heavens' light. 

Enroll’d in duskish smoke and brimstone blue. Spenser, F. Q. 

The vapour of the grotto del Cane is generally supposed to 
he sulphureous, though 1 can see no reason for such a suppo- 
sition : I put a whole bundle of lighted brimstone matches to the 
smoke, they all went out in an instant. Addison on Italy. 
Bri'mstony.^ adj . [from brimstone,] Full of brim- 
stone ; containing sulphur ; sulphureous. 

The Ismuelite 

King of Thogarma, and his babergions 

Brimslony , blue, and fiery. B. Jonson, Alchemist. 

Blil'NDED.^ adj. [In in, Fr. a branch, according to 
I)r. Johnson, who defines the word streaked, or tabby. 
The Fr. hr in, is indeed a little sprig, and generally 
any small substanc e. But it is hardly the etymology 
of brinded, which is only another form of hr ended, 
from the Sax. bpcimuii, to burn; and means a red- 
dish broivn colour, which, in the north of England, 
is often applied to cattle ; as, a branded cow. See 
Brown.] Of 21 brown colour, originally ; thence, 
of a varied colour; streaked. 

Thrii e the bt faded cat hath mew’d. S hah pear e y Mach. 

She tam’d the bnndcd lioness, 

And spotted mountain pard. Milton, Counts. 

My brinded heifer to the stake I lay, 

Two thriving calves she suckles twice a-dii) . Dryden . 

Bri'mdle. 71 . s. [from blinded.] The state of being 
brinded. e 

A natural hrindle. Clarissa. 

Bui'ndlkd. adj. [from hrindle.] Brinded; streaked. 

The hoar, my listers ! aim the fatal dart, 

Aid strike the brindled monster to the heart. Addison , Ovid. 

BHINE.'f' ii. s. [Dr. Johnson offers no etymology. 
But the word is the Sax. bpyne, salt liqttuur, per- 
haps from bpym, the sea, which is the old Goth. 
brim,] 

1. Water impregnated with salt. 

The ciUTeasing of the weight of water, will oncreusc its 
power of bearing; as wc sec brine, when it is salt enough, will 
bear an egg, • Bacon, Nat. Hist . 

Dissolve sleeps dung in water, and add to it as much suit as 
will make a strong brine, in this liijuour steep your corn. 

I Moriimcr. 

2. The sea, tis it is salt, 

J All, but mariners, 

Plung’d in the foaming brine, did (put the vessel. 

Then all afire with me/ Shakspcarc , Tempest. 

The air was calm, and, on the level brine , 

Sleek Punope, with all her sisters, play’d. Milton k facidas. 

As when two adverse winds \ \ 

Engage with horrid shock, the ruffled brine 
Roars stormy. Philips. 

3. Tears, as they arc salt. 
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What a deal of brine 

Hath wash'd thy sallow checks, for Rosaline ! Shakspcarc. 

To Brine.# t». a. Ia husbandry, to brine corn is an 
operation performed on the wheat seed, by a 
liquour prepared for the purpose, to prevent th# 
smut. >: Chambers. 

Bui'nepit. n. s. [fromjjjfyne and Pit of salt 

water. 


Then I lov’d thee, 

And skew’d thee all the qualities o’ th’ isle, 

The fresh springs, brintpits, barren place, and fertile. 

«y, * Shakspcarc, Tempest. 

To BRINGS v. a . [Goth, briggan, bjunjan, »Sax. 

preter. I brought; part. pass, brought ; brahta 9 Goth. 
* bpoht, Sax.') 

T. To fetch from another place; distinguished from 
to earn/, or convey, to gnother place. 

I was the chief that rais’d him to the crown, 

And I’ll L>c chief to bring him down again. Shakspcare. 

And as she was going to fetch if, he called to her, find said, 
Bring me, I pray thee, a morsel of bread in thy hand. 

i Kings , xvii. n. 

A registry of lands may furnish easy securities of money, that 
shall be brought over by strangers. Temple. 

2. To convey, or carry to another place; the pre- 
ceding distinction not being always observed, which 
Dr. Johnson has not noticed. «This sense, however, 
is rarely used. 

Thou shalt go unto my country, and to my kindred, and 
take a wife unto my son Isaac. Ami the servant said unto 
him, P$rudventure the woman will not be willing to follow me 
unto this land : must I needs bring thy son again unto the land 
from whence thou earnest ? Genesis, xxiv. 4, 5. 

u Must I needs bring thy son again, &c.” His doubt was, 
whether, if a woman would not come with him into Canaan, 
he should be bound to go again, a second time, and carry Isaac 
toiler. Bp. Patrick on Genesis. 

The steward demanded, whether, if lie could not persuade 
the person, whom Isaac was to marry, to come and dwell with 
Isaac in Canaan, lie might car?y him to her, into that country 
which Abraham had forsaken. Pyle on Genesis. 

3. To convey in one’s own hand ; not to send by an- 
other. 


And if my wish’d alliance please your king, 

Tell him he should not send the peace, but bring. Dry den. 

4. To produce; to procure, as a cause. 

There is nothing will bring you more honour, and more 
case, than to do what right in justice you may. Bacon. 

5. To reduce; torec«il. « 

Bring back gently their wandering minds, by going before 
them in the train they should pursue, without any rebuke. 

Ldbke. 


Nathan’s fable had so good an effect, as to bfing the man 
after Cod’s own heart to a right sense of his guilt. 

Sj'cctator, No. 83. 

6 . To attract; to draw along. 

In distillation, the water ascends difficultly, and brings over 
with it some part of the oil of vitriol. Newton , Opticks. 

7. To put into any particular state or circumstances, 
to make liable to any thing. 

Having ^ot the way of reasoning, which thrft study necessa- 
rily brings the mind to, they might be able to transfer it to other 
parts of knowledge, as they shall have occasion. . Locke. 

The question for bringing the king to justice w^is immediately 
put, and carried without any opposition, that I can find. 

Swift, Presbyterian Pica. 

8. To lead by degrees. 

A due consideration of the vanities of the world, will natu- 
rally bring us to the contempt of it ; and the contempt of the 
► world will as certainly bring us home to ourselves. 

V Estrange. 

The understanding should be brought to the difficult and 
V9rt * knowledge, by insensible degrees. Locke. 

5>. To recal; to summons. 


Hut those, and mofe than I to mind can brings 
Menalcns has not yet forgot to sing. r . Dryden. 

10. To induce; to prevail upon. 

The nature of the things, contained in those words, would 
not suffer him to think otherwise, how, or whensoever, he in 
brought to reflect on them. Locke . 

It seems so preposterous a thing to men, tb make themselves 
unhappy in order to happiness, that they do not easily bring 
themselves to it. Locke. 

Profitable employments would be no less a 'diversion than any 
of the idle sports in fashion, if men could but be brought to de- 
light in them. • . Locke . 

1 1. To attend ; to accompany. 

• Yet, fcivc leave, my lord, 

That we may bring you something on the way. 

1 Shakspcarc , Mcas.for Mcas . 

Honey-sweet husband, let me bring tnee to Staines. 

r Shakspcare, K . lien. V. 

1 2. To bring about. [See About.] To bring to pass ; 
to effect. 

This he conceives not hard to bring about. 

If all of you would join to help him out. Dryden , Ind. Emp. 

This turn of mind threw off the oppositions of envy and com- 
petition ; it enabled him to gain the most vain and impracticable 
mto hia designs, and to bring about several great events, for the 
advantage of the publick. Addison, Freeholder . 

13. To bring forth. To give birth to ; to produce. 

The good queen. 

For she is good, hath brought you forth a daughter ; 

Here *tis ; commends it to your blessing. Shakspcarc , 

More wonderful 

Than that which, by creation, first brought forth 

Light out of darkness ! Millon, P. L. 

Bewail thy falsehood, and the pious works 
It hath brought forth, to make thee memorable 
Among illustrious women, faithful wives. Milton, S. A . 

Bellona leads thee to thy lover’s hand, 

Another queen brings forth another brand, 

To burn with foreign fires her native land ! Dryden , JEneid. 

Idleness and luxury bring forth poverty and want; and this 
tempts men to injustice ; and that eauseth enmity and animosity. 

Titlotson . 

The value of land is raised, when it is fitted to bring forth a 
greater quantity of any valuable product. Locke . 

14. To bring forth. To bring to light. 

The thing that is hid, bringeth he forth to light. 

Job, xxxviii. n. 

15. To bring ip. To place in any condition. 

He protests he loves you. 

And needs no other suitor, but his liking, 

'To bring you in again. Shakspcare , Othello. 

16. To bring in. To reduce. 

Send over into that realm such a strong power of men, as 
should perforce bring in all that rebellious rout, and loose 
people. _ Spenser on Ireland. 

17. To bring in. To afford gain. 

The sole measure of all his courtesies is, what return they 
will make him, and what revenue they will bring him in. South. 
Trade brought 11s in plenty and riches. Locke. ^ 

ig. To bring in. To introduce. * ** 

Entertain no long discourse with any; but, if you Can, bring 
in something to season it with religion. ' Taylor. 

There is but one God, who made heaven and ehrth, alia sea 
and winds ; but the folly and madness of mankind brought in 
the images of gods. StUHngflcct . 

The fruitfulness of Italy, and the like, arc not brought in by 
force, but naturally rise out of the argument. Addison. 

Since he could not have a seat among them himself, he 
would bring in one who had more merit. Toiler. 

Quotations arc best brought in, to confirm some opinkm 
controverted. Swift. 

19. To bring off. To clear; to procure to be ac- 
quitted ; to cause to escape. 

I trusted to my head, that has betrayed me ; and I found 
fault with my legs, that would otherwise have brought me off. 

1 ? Estrange. 
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Set a kite upon the bench, and life forty to one he’ll bring 
crow at the bar. ' J ?■*> L i **'* frnnat ' 

The best way to’avoid this imputation, and to bri\ 
credit of our understanding is to be truly’religious. 

20 . To bring on . To engage in action. ** 


e 
tson. 


If there be any that would feign, and take up all lhe time, 
Kt him find means to take thejn^tfjT, and bring other! on, 




Bacon, 


21. To bring on . To produce aft an occasional cause. 

The fouutaifts of the great deep being broke open, so as a 

general destruction and devastation Was brought upon the earth, 
and all things in it. . * Burnet, Theory . 

Sqon as midnight brought on the dusky hour 
Friendliest to sleep and silence. « Milton, P. L. v. 607. 

The great question, which, in &U ages, has disturbed man- 
kind, and brought on them those mischiefs. tLockc. 

22. To bring*ove)\ To convert; to draw to a new 

party. K • 

This liberty should be made use of upon few occasions, of 
small importance, and only with a view of bringing over his own 
side, another time, to something of greater and marc publick 
moment. Swift on the Sentiments %f a Church of Engl . man. 

The protestant clergy will find it, perhaps, no difficult mat- 
ter to bring great numbers over to the church. Swift. 

23. To bring out . To exhibit ; to shew. 

If I make not this cheat bring out another, fold the shearers 
prove sheep, let me be enrolled. Shakspcare , Winter's Tate. 

Which lie could bring out , where he had. 

And what he bought them for, and paid. Hudibras . 

These shake his soul, and, as they boldly press, 

'' Bring cut his crimes, and force him to confess. • Dry den. 

Auother way made use of, to find the weight of the dena- 
rii, was by the weight of Greek coins ; but those experiments 
bring oat the denarius heavier. Arbulhnot . 

To bring to. In naval language, to check the 
course of 11 ship, when she is advancing, by arrang- 
ing the sails in such a manner, as that they shall 
counteract each other, and prevent her either from 
retreating or moving forward. In this situation, 
the ship is said to lie-hy , or to lic-to. Chambers . 

24. To bring to pass. To effect. 

The thing is established by God, and God will bring it fof 
pass. Genesis, di. ;,z. 

(She] in time’s long and dark prospective glass, 

Foresaw what future days should bring to pass. 

Milton , Vac. Exerc. v. 7 a. 

25. To bring under . To subdue ; to repress. 

That sharp course which you have set down, for the bringing 
under of those rebels of Ulster, and preparing a way for their 
pemetual reformation. Spenser on Ireland. 

To say, that the more capable, or the better deserver, hath 
auch right to j 


o govern, as he may compulsorily^mg under the d 
tfcss wprthy, is idle. Bacon , Holy War . 

26 . ' To bring ttp. To educate ; to instruct ; to form. 
/The well bringing up of the people, serves as a most sure bond 
to' hold- them. Sidney , b. i. 

' H$' that takes upon him the charge of bringing up young 

mCty especially young gentlemen, should have something more 
Jftniin than Lati n . Locke. 

\iru~. frequently conversed with this lovely virgin, who Had 
up by her father in knowledge. 

Addison , Guardian . 

2% 74 'o (fr§ng up. To introduce to general practice. 
Several obliging deferences, condescensions, and submissions, 
with many outward forms and ceremonies, were first of all 
brought up among the politer part of mankind, who lived in 
courts and cities. Spectator No. 119 

7 b bring up. To cause to advance. 

: . up your army ; but, I think, you’ll find, • 

4 Sey’ve not prepar’d for us. Shakspcare , Com A 

29* 7 b bring up. To bring back. * 

I will go down with thee into Egypt, and will also bring thee 
np again. __ Genesis, jdvi. 4. 

30. To bring up. 

VOL. I. 


To introduce; to occasion. 


■ 

And the men which Moses sent. & search the laud, itho re* 
turned, and made all the congregation to murmur again# him’ 
by bringing up a slander upon the land; ewm those men that 
did bring up the evil report hpoAHfte land, died % At plague 
before the Lord. Numbers, xi v. 36* 37. 

V* Bring retains in all its senses the idea o(£n agent, 
or cause producing a real or metaphorical motion 
of something towards sodlething ; for it is oft saic& 
that he brought his companion out. 'Hie meaning 
is, that he was brought to something that was like- 
wise without. 

Biti'NGEii.'f" n. s . [from bring."] The person that 
brings any tlyng. ® 

Yet the first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office : and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 

Remember’d tolling a dead friend. Shakspcare. 

* Best you see safe tile bringer 
Out of the host : I must atterftl mine office. Shakspcare. 

The good king adores the books ; feasts the bringe*s % who 
after fall to the business, and translated it out of the Hebrew 
into the Greek. 

Donne , Hist, of the Sept. Epistle to the Reader. 
Bri'nger jn.# 11. s. The person who introduces any 
thing. 

Lucifer is a bringer in of light ; and therefore the harbinger 
of the day. Sandy s, Christ's Passion, Notes, p. 79. 

Bki'nGEH 1 U Sm 

1. Instructor; educator. 

Italy and Rome have been breeders and bringert opvof the 
worthiest men. Atcham , Schoolmaster. 

The elders also, and the bringers up of the children, sent to 
Jelui. - % Kings, x. 5. 

The bird bringcr-up is a knight. . B. Jonson , Masques. 

2. I11 military language, bring ers-up arc the whole 

last rank of men in a battalion, or the hindmost 
man in every file. Chambers . 

B R i 'ng 1 sg forth. # n. s. [froifl bring.] Production. 

Let him be but testimonied in his own bringings forth , and 
he shall appear to the envious^a scholar, a statesman, and a 
soldier. Shakspcare, Meas.for Mcas . 

Bri'nish.*^ adj. [from brine.] Having the taste of 
brine; salt. 

Nero would be tainted with remorse 
To bear and see her plaints, her brinish tears. Shakspcare. 

For now I stand, as one upon a rock. 

Environ’d with a wilderness of sen, 

Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave; 

Expecting ever when some envious surge 
Will, in his brinish bowels, swallow him. 

Shakspcare , Titus Andron . 

, Which saltness, [of the sea,] Aristotle says, is caused by the 
sun’s exhaling the thinner and fresher parts thereout, leaving 
behind what is thick and btjnish. 

Sir T. Herbert's Travels , p. t 8 S. 

Bri'nishness. n. s. [from brinish.] Saltness; tendency 
to saltness. 

BRINK, n. s. [brinks Danish.] The edge of any 
place, as of a precipice Or a river. 

Th* amazed flames stand gather’d in a heap, 

And from the precipice’s brink retire, * 

Afraid to venture on so large a leap. Drydcn. * , 

Wc stand therefore on the brinks and confines of those state* " 
at the day af doom. 

80 have I seen, from Severn’s brink , 

A flock of geese jump down together ; 

Swim where the bird of Jove v^puld sink. 

And, swimming, nevet wet a feather* 

Bri'ny. adj. [from brine.] Salt. 

He, who first the passage try’d, 

In harden’d oak bis heart did ifejlr* 

Or his, at least, in hollow wood. 

Who tempted first the briny flood. 

" 3 " 


Atterbury. 

Siejftp 




Omlet*. 
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Then, briny tern, amt * 

Whore fountain nymphs, confus’d with Nereids, dwell. 

*‘ J r 1 Addison art Italy . 

A muriatick or briny titate seems to be produced by a mix- 
ture o{ nu acid and alkaline salt; for spirit of salt, and salt of 
tartar, mixed, produce a salt like sea salt. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Bri'ony. Sec Bryony^ 

BRISK.'f' adj. [brusque, French, braslra, Su. and 
Goth, to carry it highly or pertly.] 

1. Lively; vivacious; gay; sprightly: applied to 
r men. 

^ Pr'ythee, die, and set me free, 

Or else be • 

Kind and brisk, and ga y like me. Denham . 

y A creeping young fellow, that had committed matrimony 
with a brisk gamesome Jass, was so altered in u few days, that 
he was liker a skeleton than o living man. V Estrange. 

sh ou’d all honour th^n be ta’cn 
from lower parts, to load the brain : 

When other limbs we plainly see. 

Each in his way, as bn.sk as he? Prior . 

2 . Powerful; .spirituous. 

Our nature here is not unlike our wine ; 

Some sorts, when old, continue brisk and fine. Denham . 

Under ground, the rude Riphican race 
Mimick brisk cyder, with the brake’s product wild, 

Sloes pounded, hips, and servis’ harshest juice. Philips. 

It ftnist needs be sonic exteriour cause, and the brisk acting of 
some objects without me, whose efficacy I cannot resist. Lode. 

3. Vivid; bright. This is not used. 

Obfccts appeared much darker, because my instrument was 
overenkrgea; b&d it magnified thirty or twenty-five times, it 
had maqp the object appear more brisk and pleasant. Newton. 

To Bris& up. v. 11 . To conic up briskly. 

To Brisk up.# v. a . To enliven ; to make sprightly. 

I will suppose that these things arc lawful, and sometimes 
useful anti necessary for the relief of our natures ; for the 
brisking up our spirits; and rendering 11s more lit for con- 
versation and business. '* Ktllingbcck' s Sermons, p. 223. 

Brj'sket.^ w. 5. [hrichct, Fr. or rather fm/cerf, 
Welsh.] The breast of an animal. 

See that none of the wool be wanting, that their gains lie 
red, teeth white and even, and the brisket skin red. Jlnrtinu r. 
Bri'skly. <«Iv. [from brisk.] Actively; vigorously. 
We have seen the air in the bladder suddenly expand 
ib.elf so imich, and so briskly, that it manifestly lilted up some 
light bodies that leaned upon it. Boyle. 

1 could plainly pereciu? the creature to suck in many of the 
niosrwuimte auinmlcula, that were su lining briskly about in 
the water. Hay on the location. 

Bill's K ness. n. s. [from brisk.] 

1. Liveliness;, vigour; quickness. 

Some remains of corruption, though they do dot conquer 
find extinguish, yet will slacken and allay the vigour and 
briskness of the renewed principle. South. 

*2. Oayety.' 

But the most distinguishing part of his character seems to 
me, to be his briskness, his jollity, and his good humour. 

v Dry den. 

BIU'STLE. n. s* [bpiptl, Sax.] The Htiff hair of 
swine. * 

I will not open my lips sawide as a bristle may enter. 

Shakspeare. 

He is covered with hair, and not as the boar, with 
bristles, which probably spend more upon thersame matter, 
which, in other creatures* makes the horns; ibr bristles seem 
to be nothin;, the but a horn split into a multitude of little 
hues. * • Grew. 

Two boars whom love to battle draws, 
k> Wittohing brirtfts, and with frothy jaws, 

» breasts w \ l h tasks oblique they wound. Dry den, 

To UnrUri^E. v. a . [from the noun.] To erect in 
' UhVtUk/ 
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Now for tie bare-p$At bone of majesty, 

Doth dogged war bftstle his angry crest, * - 

‘ And snarleth in the gentle eves of peace. Shakspeare. 

Which makes him plume himself, and bristle up 
The crest of youth against your dignity. Shakspeare . 

To Brittle. v. n . To stand erect as bristles. 

Be it ounce, or cat, or bear, 

Pard, or boar with bristled hair, 

In thy eye that shall appear, 

Wheu thou wak’st, it is thy dear. Shakspeare, Midi , N. Dr. 

Stood Theoddrd surpriz’d in deadly fright, 

With chutt’ring teeth, aqd bristling hair upright ; 

Yet arm’d with inborn worth. Dryden, Fab . 

Thy hair so bristles with unmanly fears, 

As Adds of corn that rife in bearded ears. Dryden, Perseus. 

To Rri'stt.e a thread*. To fix a bristle to it. 

Bri'stlelike.# adj. [from bristle and like.] Stiff as 
a bristle/ 

His crooked shoulder, bristle like, set up. 

Mir. for Magistrates, p.427. 
Bristly, adj. [from bristle.] Thick set with 
bristles. 

The leaves of the black mulberry are somewhat bristh/, 
which may help to preserve the dew. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

If the eye were so acute as to rival the finest microscope, 
the sight of tW own selves w'ould affright us ; the smoothest 
skin would be beset with rugged seizes and bristly hairs. 

, Bentley . 

Thus mastful beech the bristly cliesnut bears, 

^nd tin; wild ash is white with bloomy pears. Dryden, Virg. 

The cuicful master of the swine, 

Forth hasted he to tend his bristly care. Pope , Odyssey. 

Bri'stol stone. A kind of soft diamond found in 
a ivck near the city of Bristol. 

Of this kind of crystal are the better and larger sort of 
BmloUtanes, and the Kerry-stoncs of Ireland. Woodward. 

Brit. n. s. The name of a fish. 

The pilchards were wont to pursue the brit, upon which 
they feed, into the havens. Carew, Survey of Comivalt. 

To Brite. 7 *’• n - Barley, wheat, or hops, are said 
To Brkiht. 5 to brite, when they grow over-ripe. 
\BRI'TISH.# adj. [Sax. Bpyfctipc.] 

1. What relates to the land we live in, “ our 
not-fearing Britain” as Shakspeare describes this 
country. 

Imploring Divjne assistance, that it may redound to his glory, 
and the good of the British nation, 1 now begin. 

Milton , Hist, of England, B. i. 
The British cannon formidably roars ; 

While, starting from his oozy bed. 

The asserted ocean rears his reverend head ; 

To view and Tecognize his ancient lord again ; 

And, with a willing hand, restores . , * 

The fasces of the main. Dryden , Threnpd.' AugtiAalis. 

2. Applied to language, it means the Weteh. 

What 1 here offer to the publick, is an explication of t®>~ 
antient British tongue, once the common language of Britain, 
and still preserved in the principality of Wales. * . j. 

% Richards's Brit. DbU Preface. 

Bri'ton.# n. s. [Sax. Bpycon.] A native of Bimin. 

This was my master, . , * 

A very valiant Briton, and a good. Shakspeare, Cymeline. 

Bm 'ton.# adj. What relates to Britain ; British. 

80 shall the Briton blood their crown again reclaim. 7 

Spenser, F. Q. Iai. ni. 48. 
I’ll disrobe me 
Of these Italian weeds, and suit myself 
As does a Briton peasant. Shakspeare, CymbeUm.. 

BRITTLE.-^ adj. [Sax. bpytan, Su. and Goth. 
brytS, to break. Written also brickie* See 
Brickle. And by Cliaucer brotel.] Fragile,; .apt 
to break ; not tough* ^ 
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* 

The wo qd of vtaeiw very durabt#f though no M6 hath the 
twigs, while they are green, so brittle , yttfthe wood dried is 
extremely tough. Bacon, Nat* Met. 

' From earth all came, to earth must ail return, 

Frail as the cord, and brittle as the urn. .Prior. 

Of airy pomp, and fleeting joys. 

What does the busy world conclude at best, 

Blit brittle goods, that break like glass ? Granville. 

If the stone is brittle, it will often crumble, and pass in the 
form of gravel. Arbutknot. 

Bri'ttlely.# adv. [froiji brittle .] In a fragile state 
or manner. , • S/icnvood. 

Bri'ttleness. 7 i. s. [from brittle .] Aptness to break ; 
fragility. • • 

A wit quick without brightness, sharp without brittleness. 

Ascham , Schoolmaster. 

Artificers, in the tempering of steel, by hiding it but a 
minute or two longer or lesser in the flame, give it very 
differing tempers, as to brittleness or toughness. Boyle. 

BRIZE. n. S' [Cotgravc writes it tlie Jtrizzc or 
gad bee. It is the breczc-fy. • See Breese. Sax. 

bpioja. In heraldry, this fly is termed a brimsnj. 
So in the Tout, brcnisc, a gad-fly.] The gad-fly. 

A brize, a scorncddittle creature, 

Through his faire hide his angry sting did threaten. 

• Spenser, Visions of the World 1 a Vanity . 

The herd hath more annoyance by the brize. 

Than by the tiger. Sha/cspearc, Tr. and Cress. 

1 can hold no longer ; 

This brize has prick’d my patience. B. Jons on , Poetaster, in. i. 


BROACII.'f* 7 i. s. [brocfie, French, low Lat. hoca, 
from veruculuMf a little spit. Mr. Horne Tooke 
pronounces broach to be the past participle of 
break. But the etymology, which I have given, 
is more probable. V. Du Cange and Roquefort.] 

1. A spit. 

He was taken into service to a base office in his kitchen ; so 
that he turned a broach, that hud worn a crown. 

Bacon, Hen . VII. 

Whose offered entrails shall his crime reproach. 

And drip their fatness from the ha2le broach. Drydcn, Virgf 

2 . A musical instrument, the sounds of which are 

made by turning round a handle. Diet. 

3. [With hunters.] A start of the head of a young 
stag, growing sharp like the end of a spit. Diet. 


To Broach.*^ r. a. [Fr. brocket \ to spit.] 

1. To spit; to pierce as with a spit. 

Were now the general of our gracious empress, 

As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, 

Bringing rebellion brom hed on his sword. Shakspearc, Hen. V. 

He felled men as one would mow hay, and sometimes 
broached a great number of them upon his pike, as one would 
carry little birds spitted upon a stick. Hake will on Providence. 
a. To pierce a vessel in order to draw the liquour ; to 
tap. 

Through the flowery lands 

Of fair Bngaddi, honey-sweating fountains 0 

With taauna, milk, and balm, new broach the mountains. 
j Crashaw , Poems , p. 38. 

..When his rod [the rod of Moses] had ceased to broach the 
rocks, and divide the seas. Pearson on the Creed, Art. i, 
3. To open any store. 

I will notably provide, that you shall want neither weapons, 
victuals, nor aid; I will open the old armouries, I will h roach 
my store, and bring forth my stores. Knolles. 


4. To kt out any thing. • l 

And now the field of death, the lists, 

4 Were enter’d by antagonists, ^ * 

And blood was ready to be broach'd. 

When Hudibras in haste approach’d. Jludibras . 

5. To give out, or igter any thing* 
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This errour* tbatPfeou was Ganges, was first broached by 
Josephus. . v .'ilfltoA. 

Those who were the chief instruments of raising the nofee, 
ma^e pse of tlto& very opinions themselves *had broach* id, fot 
arguments to prove, that the change of ministers was dange- 
rous. “ Swift sjt&vamiucr. 

To Broach toM Tn naval language, to turtfWddenly 
to windward, so as to be in danger of oversetting* 

Chambers. 

Bro'acher. n. s . [from broach .] 

1. A spit. 

The youth approach’d the (he, and, as it buniM, 

On five sharp brvachers rank'd, the roast they turn'd ; 

These morsels syiy’d their stomachs. Dry den. 

2 ' An opener, or uttcrer of any thing; the first 
author. 

There is much pride and vanity in the affectation of being 
the first* broacher of an heretical opinion. L' Estrange. 

Numerous parties denomiaate themselves, not front die 
grand Author and Finisher of our faith, but from the first 
broacher of their idolized opinions. Decay of Piety 4 

This opinion is commonly, but falsely, ascribed to Aristotle, 
not ns its first broacher -, but as its ablest patron. Chcyne , 

BltOAl).^ adj. [Celt, brayd, vast; Goth, braid , 
Sax. bpuh ; Su. bred, broad.] 

1. Wide; extended in breadth; distinguished from 
length ; not narrow. 

The weeds that his broad spreading leaves did shelter 
Are pull'd up root and all. Shakspearc. 

The top may be justly suid to grow broader, as the bottom 
narrower. Temple. 

Of nil your knowledge this vain fruit you have, 

To walk w itli eyes broad open to your grave. Dry den. 

So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow, 

With vigour drawn, must send the shaft below. 

The bottom was full twenty fathoms broad. Drydcn , 

He launch'd the fiery bolt from pole to pole. 

Broad burst the lightnings, deep the thunders roll. Pope. 

2. Large. • 

To keep him at a distance from falsehood and cunning, 
which has always a broad mixture of falsehood ; this is the fit- 
test preparation of a child foi wisdom. Locke . 

3. Clear; open; not sheltered, not affording con- 
cealment. 

In mean time he, w ith cunning to conceal 
All thought of this from others, himself bore 
In broad house, with the wooers us before. 

Chapman, Odyssey . 

It no longer seeks the shelter of night and darkness, but ap- 
pears in the broadest light. Decay iff Piety . 

If children were left alone in the dark, they would be no 
more afraid than in broad sunshine. Locke. 

4. Gross; coarse. 

The r$evc and the miller are distinguished from each other, 
as much as the lady prioress and the broad speaking gap- 
toothed wife of Bath. * Drydcn, Fab. Pref. 

Love made him doubt his broad barbarian sound ; 

By love, his want of words and wit he found. 

If open vice lie what you drive at, 

A name so broad will ne’er connive at. 

The broadest mirth unfeeling folly wears, 

Less pleasing far than virtue’s very ‘tears. 

Room for. my lord ! three jockv) s in his train j 
Six huntsmen with a shout precede his chair ; 

He grins, riful looks broad nonsense with a stare. 

5. Obscene; fulsome; tending to obscenity. 

As chasfi; anil modest as he is esteemed, it cannot be denied 
but in some places he is broad and fulsome. 

Drydcn , Juv, Ded. 

Though now arraign’d, he read with some delight; 

Because he seems to chew the cud again. 

When his broad comment makes the text too plain. Drydcn. ^ 

6 . Bold; not delicate; note reserved. ./y. 

Who can speak broader than he that has no Impose to put his 

head in ? Such may rail against great buildings.' * Shakspearc. 
^02 
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From broad words, and ’tjuie it (ail’d ^ 

Hi# presence at the tyrant's feast, Jnbear, w “ ,; 

Macduff lives in disgrace. v , v Shahpeare . 

Broad as long . Eoualupon the whfile. p 

The mobile are still for levelling; that is to say, for advanc- 
ing themselves : for it is as broad at long, whether they rise , 
others, or bring others down to them. V Estrange. 

Bro'adaxe.# n. s. [Sa&. bjiab-oex-] Formerly a 
military weapon. 

He [the Galloglass, or Irish foot-soldier,] being sp armed In 
a long shirt of maylc down to the calfe of his leg, with a long 
broad-axe in hi* hand. Spenser on Ireland, 

Broad-blown.# part, adj. [from h'oad and blowup 
Full blotirtL 

With all his crimes broad-blown , as fresh hs May. 

Shakspcare , Hamlet . 

^Broad-breasted.# adj. [from broad and breast,'] 

s Having a broad breast. Huloet. 

Bro a p-br j mm ed. # adj, **[from broad andf brim.] 
Having a broad border, brim, or edge. 

What enemies were some ministers to peniques, to high- 
crowned or broad-brimmed hats ! Bp. Taylor, Arlif. Hands, p. 119. 

A broad-brimmed Hat silver 'plate for sugar with Rhenish 
wine. Tatter, No. 245. 

Broad-cast.# n . s. The method of cultivating corn, 
turnips, pulse, clover, &c. by sowing them with 
the hand at large. It is called the old husbandry , 
to distinguish it from the drill, horse-hoeing, or 
new husbandry . Chambers. 

Broad-cloth, n . s. [from broad and cloth.] A fine 
kind of cloth. 

Thu:., wise taylor is not pinching ; 

But turnP^^ev'ry scant an inch in : 

Or else, be sure, your broad-cloth breeches 

Will ne’er be smooth, nor bold their stitches. Swift. 

Broad-eyed, adj . [from broad and iye.] Having a 
wide survey. 

In despite of broatt-ey'd fra tch fill day, 

I would into thy bosom pour my thoughts : 

But, ah ! I will not. ^ Shakspcare , K. John t 

Broad-fronted.# part . adj. [from broad and front.] 
Having a broad front ; a proper word as applied to 
cattle ; applied by Shakspcare to a man. 

A heifer most select, 

That never yet was tam'd with yoke, broad-fronted. 

Chapman , Iliad 10. 

Broad-fronted Cesar. Shakspcare, Ant . and Cleop . 

BkoadtHOHNED.# adj . [from broad ami horned .] 
Having large horns; as, a broad-horned beast. 

Huloet. 

Broad-leaved.^ adj. [from broad and leaf. Written 

, ' broad-leaf ed in Huloet’s old dictionary.] * Having 
broad leaves. 

The broadfeav'd sycamores, destroy'd with frost. 

Sandy s. Psalm, Ps. 78. 

Narrow aftd broad-leaved cyprus-grass. Woodward on Fossils. 

To Bito / ADEN. v f" v . n. [from broad.] To grow broad. 
I know not whether this word occurs, but in the 
following passage, viz. in Thomson’s Summer, 
Dr. Johnson says. It occurs again in the Winter 
of the same poet. 

Low walks the sun, and broadens by degrees, , 

Just o'er the verge of day. Thonion , Summer. 

With broaden'd nostrils, to the sky upturn’d, 

The conscious heifer snuffs the stormy gale. 

; Thomson, Winter . 

Bro'adish.# adj . [from broad.] Rather broad. 

The under part of the tail is singularly variegated white 
atid blacky the black in long, broadish, streaks. 

it ’* . RusselT s Acc. of Indian Serpents, p. 27* 

adv. [from broad.] In a broad manner. 

. * ' > 12 > 
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l into w. ft '*~~l 1 t x rftnhr ihmlMmn e when 

the wojjdd, awak&eAby the cries of a firiaiy mmdt look so 
vipad/j about, and search so narrowly alj. the slights and 
' hid comers of the papucy. Sir E. Sandy s, State of Mctigwn. 

Bro'adness.^ n. s. [Sax. bpabnejre.] 

1. Breadth; extent from side to side. ; V 

London — cannot he discerned by the fairness of the ways, 

though a little perhaps by the broadness of them, from a village. 

Bacon, Charge at the Sessions of the Verge. 

The jollity of the company made him overlook tnc broadness 
and danger of theffeay. * South, Scrm. viii. 171. 

2. Coarseness; fulsomcness. 

I have used the cleanest metaphor I could find, to palliate •* 
the broadness of the meaning. Dry den. 

Broad-piece.# n.s . ‘[from broad and piece.] . The 
denomination of one of our gold coins. 

When the^ twenty shilling pieces, coimponly called guineas, 
w ere coined m the reigns of Charles IL, then the unites of the 
Commonwealth, Charles I., and James I., received the name of 
broads or broad-pieces. Snclling's View of the Chid Coin, p. 28. 

Broad-sEal.# n. s., [from broad and seal.] The 
great or broad seal of England. 

Is not this to deny the king’s broad-scal? 

Sheldon's A Tirades of Antichrist , p. 61. 
Under whose [the chancellor’s] hands pass all charters, '■ 
commissions, and grants of the king, corroborated or strength- 
ened with the broad-seal ; without which seal all such instru- ■ 
incuts, by law, are of no force. Jus. SigiUi, p. 3. 

To Buoad-seal.# v. a . To stamp or sanction, as it 
were, with the broad seal. 

Thy presence broad-seals our delights for pure; 

What’s done in Cynthia’s sight, is done secure. 

B. Jonson , Cynthia's Bevels. 
Buo'AbsHOULDERED. adj . [from broad and shoulder.] 
Having a large space between the shoulders. 

Big-bon'd, and large of limbs, with sinews strong, 

Broadsh 0 nfder'd, and his arms were round and long. Drydvn. 

I am a tall, broadshonlder'd, impudent, black, fellow; and, as 
I thought, every way qualified for a rich widow. Spectator. 

Bro'adside.^ 7 i. s . [ from broad and side.] 

1. The side of a ship, distinct from the head or 
* stern. 

From vaster hopes than this he seem’d to fall. 

That durst attempt the British admiral : 

From her broadsides a ruder flame Is thrown. 

Than from the fiery chariot of the sun. Waller. 

2. 'Hie volley of shot fired at once from the side of a 
ship. 

He used in his prayers to send the king, the ministers of 
state, the officers of the army, with all the soldiers and the 
episcopal clergy, all broadside to hell, but particularly the 
general himself. Swift, Memoirs of Capt. Creighton . 

She has given you a broadside , captain. Southern, Otstonoko* 

3. [In printing,] A sheet of paper contotafog on<et% 

large page. , 

Broad-spreading.# part. adj. [from broad aqd 
spread.] Spreading widely. , ^ 

'The weeds that his broad-spreading leaves did shelter, JL ' 

Are pluck’d up, root and all. Shakspcare, K . Ricn //. 

Bro'adsword. 7 i. s . [from broad and swordf]^ A 
cutting sword, with a broad bfttde. 

He, in fighting a duel, was run through the thigh witfi a 
broadsword, lViscmav. 

Bro'adtailed.# adj. [from broad and tail.] Having 
a broad tail. The agriculturists will be thankfiu 
< for this expression, as well as for bwadhorned. 

Seven thousand broad-tail* d sheep graz'd on his downs. 
v ■*' ** Sandys, Job. p. 1. 

Bro'adwise. adv. [from broad and taw.] According 
to the direction of the breadt^ $ 



Jf oftqtyould, wftfa Wi*$an4 Uron broad* 

- *ke sMlfoe fiat deling of Mr *<#*14 

Sot fi# &s longaa the force of the hand perseveres tec frtfes 
agaipst it. 

BROCA'DE. w. a*. [ brocado , Span.] A silken stuff, 
variegated with colours of gold or silver. 

I have the convcnicncy of buying and importing rich bro~ 
cades, v Spectator , No. a 88. 

Or stain her honour, or her new brocade. 

Forget her pr^y'rs, or miss a masquerade*; Pope . 

Broca'ded. adj. [from brocade.*] 

1. Drustin brocade. # • 

- 2. Woven in the manner of a brocade. 

Should yon the rich brocaded suit unfold, 

Where rising flow’rs grow stiff with frosted gold. * Gat/, 

Bro'cage.-J- 71. s. [from broke. Written frequently 
brokag:.] * 

t . The gain gotten by promoting base bargains. 

Yet sure his honesty 

Got him small gains, but shameless flattery, 

And filthy brocage , and unseemly slufts, # 

And borrow base, and some good ladies gifts. 

Spenser , M. Ilubb. Talc. 
It served well Pandar's purpose for the bolstering of his 
bawdy brocage. Epist. prefix, fo Spenser 1 s She ;>. Cat. 

2. The hire given for any unlawful ofli£c. 

As for the politick and wholesome laws, they were inter- 
preted to be but brocage of an usurer, thereby to woo and win 
the hearts of the people. Bacon , Hen. VI J. 

Many in this city grow exceeding wealthy by unlawful 
means ; usury, brokage , bribery. • 

l)r. J. White's Sermons , (1615,) p. 59. 
When ’tis said that merchandize is the Jews' general pro- 
fession in Barbary, it is not to exclude their darling brokage 
and uMiry, in which they are very serviceable both to # Christ- 
iaus and Moors. L. Addison's State of the Jews , p. 10. 

The trade of dealing in old things; the trade of a 
broker. 

Poor poet ape, that would be thought our chief. 

Whose works are e'en the frippery of wit. 

From brocage is become so bold a thief. 

As we, the robb’d, leave rage, and pity it. 11 . Jonson . 

Unless we do so, our charity is mercenary, and our friend-f 
ships arc direct merchandize, and our gifts arc brokage. 

Bp. Tat/lory Hot p Dying, v. 8. 

4. The transaction of business for other men. 

So much as the quantity of money is lessened, so much must 
the share of every one that has aright to this money he the less, 
whether, he be landholder, for his goods, or labourer, for his 
hire, or merchant, for his brocage. Locke. 

BllO’CCQLL 7 i. s. [Italian.] A species of cabbage. 
Content with little?, I can piddle here. 

On broccoli and mutton round the year ; • i 

’-But ancient friends, though poor or out of play, 

That touch my bell, I cannot turn away. Pope. 

Ta Brocbe* v . a. See To Broach. 

' So Geoffiry of Boulloigne, at one draught of his bow, shoot- 
against David’s tower in Jerusalem, broched three feetless 
li birds. Camden's Remains. 

0 ROctf 7 i. s. [bpOc, Saxon : broc, Irish ; brqph, 
;Welsh and Ccjtftish.] A badger. 

' That a brock or badger hath the legs on one side 
shbrter than of the. Other, though an opinion perhaps not 
very "ancient, is yet .very general. Brown , Vulg. Err. 

Pr with pretence of chasing thence the brock , 

^d in a cur to worry the whole Hock. 

* B. Jonson, Sad Shepherd. 

BKo'cKET.-f" n. s* A red deer, two years old. 

4 What with us is termed a brocket , or a pricket, the whole 
space of the second year of his age. 1 

KnatckbuU's Annot. Tf. p. 9. 

To Bro'ggle.# v. n. To fish for efcls. This is, in 
some places, the word for sniggle , better known to 
angleA in general**# See To Sniggle. 
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JSiteGip.-f* . tu $. tbrog/ Irish, and Brqg, Gad- a 
shoe.] 

1. ^ kind of p shoe. 

I thought he slept ; and put 

■■v,. My clouted brogues from off my feet, whose rudeodi . 

,v Answer'd my steps; too loud. ^Shitkspeart. 

Sometimes it is given out, that we must either take these 
halfpence, or cat our brogues. Swift. 

2. A cant word for a corrupt dialect, or manner of 
pronunciation. 

His brogue will detect mine. „ 1 Farquhar. 

What we call the Irish brogue, is no sooner discovered, than 
it makes the deliverer, in the last degree, .ridiculous and 
despised; and from such a mouth, an Englishman expects 
nothing but bulls, blunders, and follies ! 

Swift , on Barb. Denom. in Ireland . 

Brogue-maker.# n.s. [from brogue mid make.] A 
maker of brogues ; a shoemaker. 

1 supposed that the hiisbamf made brogues as the wife made 
an apron, till next day it was told me, that a bn guc-makcr 
was a trade, and that a pair would cost halt a crown. 

Johnson , Journ. Western Islands. 

Buo'dekin.# 71. s. [Fr. btrodequin, Dutch, broseken.] 
A buskin, or half-boot. 

It [K. Charles the Second’s apparel] was strait Spanish 
breeches ; instead of a doublet, a long vest down to the mid- 
leg ; and above that a loose coat, alter the Moscovite or Polish 
way ; the sword girt o\cr the vest; and, instead of shoes and 
stockings, a pair of buskins or brodekins . 

Erhard , Hist, of Eng. ii. 836. 

To Broid.# v. a. [The old word for braid or bread , 
i. c. to plait ; which Barret gives in his old 
dictionary, and which is found in our eariy trans- 
lations of the New Testament ;*and had long before 
. been used by Chaucer. Our last authorized trans- 
lation of the New Testament gives broidcied , not 
accurately, for braided ; but in the margin, plaited .] 
To braid or weave together# 

Ilcr yellow hair was braided in a trcssc. Chaucer , Kn. Tale. 

Likewise also the women, that they array themselves in 
comely apparel, with slmnicfomincss and modesty, not with 
braided hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly apparel. 

1 Tun. ii. 9. (Transl. of 1578.) 

To BROTDER.f v. a. Ibrodir f Fr.] To adorn 
with figures of needle work. 

A robe, and a braider' d coat, anti a girdle. 

Exodus , xxviii. 4. 

Infant Albion lay 

In mantles broidcr'd o'er with gorgeous pride. Ticked. 

Buo'iBerer.# 71. s. [front broidtr ; sometimes written 
broderer : as broder is for broidrr. V. Barret and 
•Sherwood. So the Fr. bar dear for Wodetir. V. Mo- 
rin, Diet. Etym. Fr. and Gr.] An embroiderer. 

Hvloet. 

Bro'idery. 71. s. [from braider.] Embroidery; flower- 
work ; additional ornaments wrought upon cloth. v 

The golden broidery tender Milkuh wove. 

The breast to Kcnna sacred, and to love, 

Lie rent and mangled. Ticked. 

BROIL. 7 i. $. [ brouiller , Fr.] A tumult \ a quarrel. 

Say to the king thy knowledge of the broil. 

As thou dijftt leave it. / Shakspeare. . 

He has sent the sword both of civil broils f and public* war, 
amongst uh / Wake. 

Rude were their revels, And obscene their joys, 

The broils of drunkards, and the lust o^ooys. Granville. 

To BROIL.*f »>. a.\lmder , Fr.] ’ To dress or cook 
by laying on the coals, or before the fire. 

They gave him a piece of a broiled fish. Luke,jixiv. 41. 

Some strip the skuy some portion out the spoil,, v*? 

Some on the fire the leaking entrails broil. r< ttryden. 

To Broil, v. n. To be in the heat. - 

a . 
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Where haw you been brqtitngf~* t 

— — Among the croud i’ th* abbey, where a finger • 

Could not be wedged in more. ' Shokspeare. 

Long ere now all the planets and comets had been bmling 
in the sun, had the world lasted from all eternity. Cheync . 

Blto'lUEK n.S. 

1. One wl»o would excite a broil or quarrel. 

What doth he but turn broiler and boutefeu, make new libels 
a fflun &t the church, &c. Hammond, Serin, p.544. 

2. That which dresses by cookery ; “ a broiln ■, gril, 

Ft*” Sherwood. 

To BROKfEt'f’ v. n. [of uncertain etymology, l)r. 
Johnson says. Skinner seems inclined to derive it 
from To break, because broken men* turn factors or 

.. brokers. Casaubon from nrfar/eiv. Skinner thinks, 

; again, that it may be contracted from procurer. 
Mr. Lye more probably deduces it fromJbpiican, 
Sax. to be busy; to discharge an office; whence 
bpeac, St. Luke, i. 8.] To transact business for 
others, or by others. It is used, generally, in re- 
proach, Dr. Johnson says ; he should have said, 
occasionally. 

He does, indeed ; 

And brakes with all that can, in such a suit, 

Corrupt the tender honour of a maid. Shahpcare , All's Well. 

The gains of bargains are of a more doubtful nature, when 
men should wait upon others necessity; broke by servants and 
instruments to draw them on. Bacon. 

Mr. Egerton and he [Dr. Field] be in" acquainted, and Mr. 
Egerton’s mind being troubled with the ill success of this busi- 
ness, ventured it to this divine, who, contrary to his profession, 
took upttyi him to brok% for him in such a manner, as was never 
prccedented by any. He made Egerton to acknowledge a re- 
cognisance of ioool. with a defeasance, &c. 

Proceedings in the II. of Com. against Ld. Paeon , p. 6. 

Bro'king. part. adj. Practised by brokers. 

Redeem from broking pawn the blemish’d crow n, 

Wipe off the dust that liidls our sceptre’s gilt. Shahpearc. 

Bro'ken.^ part. pass, of break. [Sax. bjiocen.] 

Preserve men’s wits from being broken with the very bent of 
so long attention. Hooker. 

Bro'ken-belLted.# adj. [from broken and belli/.'] 
Having a ruptured belly. Used also figuratively. 

Such is our broken-bellied age, that this astulia is turned in- 
to venulia; and wc term those most astute which are most 
versute. Sir M.Sandys , Essays, p. 168. 

Bro'ken meat. Fragments; meat that has been cut. 

Get three or four chair-women to attend you constantly in 
the kitchen, whom you pay at small charges ; only with the 
broken meal, u few coals, and all the cinders. Swift. 

Broken hearted, adj. [from broken and heat h.] 
Having the spirits crushed by grief or foaf. 

He hath sent me to bind up the brokenhearted. Isaiah , Ixi.i. 

Bro'kenly.^ adv. [from broken.] Without any re- 
gular series. 

Sir Richard Hopkins hath done somewhat of this kind, hut 
brokenly and gtancingly ; intending chiefly a discourse of his 
own voyage. HukcwilL 

sjhe mind of a man distracted amongst many things, must 
neeUs'^nteftain them brokenly and imperfectly. 

\ . HalesyRm. p. 219. 

Bro'kennessV n§ * [from Men.] The state of 
being broken unevenness. f 

Those infirnhitL t * iat are h^ent to them [the teeth] whe- 
ther loosenti ho ,wness > rottenness, broken ness. 

I Smith , Old Age, p, 85, 

It is \hd brokennethk ** lc ungrammatical position, the total 
charms me. 

Gray, Letter to Mason, 

BRq'MNWjNOKn.# adj. [fronTjr. 6 ^ nnd v>inds for * 

merly writteu broh-xcimled.] f lavi "fi short breath. 
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And in thebmrid ttife'were KBard Sconce, , 

, Proknufrided murwmft, howling*, and sad grdnblli $ 

May' s Lucan, K v. 

Bro / ker.''J" n. s. [from To broke. Brokers in old Fr. 
art 4 termed broggours ; and hrokage , broggage. V. 
Kelham’s Norman Diet. Hence perhaps our low 
word, to prog . ] 

1. A factor; one that does business for another; one 
that makes bargains for another. <, 

Brokers, who, having no stork of their own, set up and 
trude with that of other men ; buying here, and selling there, 
and commonly abusing both sides, to make out a little paultry 
gain. Temple. 

Some South-Sea broker, from the city, 

Will'purchasc me, the mb re’s the pity ; 

Lay all my fine plantations waste, 

To fit them to his vulgar ta&te. Swift 

2. One whd deals in old household goods. A seller 
of old apparel, &c. “ because he buyeth old and 
broken apparel, &c.” Minsheu . Sherwood calls the 
broker of this kind/ <c a frippercr .” 

3. A pimp; a match-maker. 

A goodly broker! 

Dare you presume to liurlxuir wanton lines; 

To whisper and conspire against my youth? Shahpearc . 

In chasing for yourself, you shew ’d your judgement ; 

Which being shallow, you shall give me leave 
To pluv the broker in mine own behalf. Shahpearc. 

Brokerage. n.s. [from broker.] The pay or re- 
ward of a broker. See Brocage. 

Bro'kehly.# adj. [from broker.] Partaking of the 
character of a broker ; mean ; servile. 

Wr had determin’d that thoushouldst lm* come. 

In a Spanish suit, and ha’ carried her so ; and he, 

A broke r[if slave, goes, puts it 011 himself. B. Jotison , Alchem. 
Bro'kery.% s. [from broker.] The business of a 
broker. 

Let them that meane by bookish busincsse 
To eurne their bread, or hopen to professc 
Their hard-got skill, let them alone for me, 

Busic their brains with deeper brokcrie. Bp. Hall, Sat. ii. %. 
\ More knavery, and usury, 

And foolery and brokery , than dogVditch. 

Bcaum . and FI. Tamer tamed „ 

Bko'nciiocelk. w. s. [SpoykoKfan.'} A tumour of that 
part of the aspera artcria, called the bronchus . 

’ Quinqj . 

Bro'nciual.-}*') adj. [Fr. bronchique, from the Or. 
Buo'nciuck. y Belonging to the throat. 

Inflammation of the lungs may happen cither in the brou~ 

\ chud or pulmonary vessels, and may soon be communicated 
from one to the other, when the inflammation affects both the 
lobes. Arbidhnot. 

Broncho'tomy.^ 5. [Fr. bronchotomie , from the 
Gr. $ r oyn$y and ripw.] r Fhat operation which 
opens the windpipe by incision, to prevent MiffociK 
tion in a epunsey. Quincy. 

% The operation of broncholomy is an incision into the aspera 
arteria, to make way for the air into the lungs, when regpirar 
tion is obstructed by any tumour compressing the laryux. 

S/uu'p'i Surgery. 

Brond.^ n. s. [Sax. ljponb.] See Brand. A sword. 

Foolish old man, said then the pagan wroth, - tX . 

That weenest words or charms may force withstand, 

Soon slialt thou see, and then believe for troth, 

T hat I can carve with this enchanted brond. Spenser 

t Uroxto'logy. [w. s. fyovnj and to?!*.] A dissertation 
upon thunder. Biel. 

BRONZE/ n.s. [bronze, Fr. bronzo, Ital.] 

1. Brass. 

ImbrownM with native bronze, lo ! Henley stands, 

Tuning his voice, and balancing lds hands. Pope, Dunciad. 
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2. Reliefs or statue, east in brass and comer mixed. 

I view witjf&nger and disdain, * m * .. 

How little gives thee joy or pain ; 

. A print, a bronze, a flower, a root. 

A shell* a butterfly can do't. Prior. 

3. In chemistry, a factitious metal compounded of 

copper and tin, to which sometimes other mctailick 
substances are added, particularly zinc. Chambers . 

To Bronze.^ v. a. [old Fr. btonzcr % to braze. Cot- 
grave.] To harden as brass. 

Art, cursed art, wipes oft* the indebted blush 
From nature’s cheek, and bronzes every shame. 

, Young, Night Tk. 5. 
BROOCH.*^ n. s. [broke, Digch, Dr. Johnson* says. 
But it is the Fr. brochr , a spit. See Broach. • The 
ornament called a brooch was, in cider times, a 
buckle to fasten girdles, mantles, and tfie like; with 
a little pin, or spit , by which it was fixed to the re- 
spective part of the dress ; and sometimes a twisted 
pin , with a jewel at the top of it, worn upon the hat J 
or cap.] 

1. A jewel; an ornament of jewels. 

With gold rings upon their lingers, with bracket and aiglets 
.. of gold upon their caps, which glistered full of pearls and 
precious stones. Bo binxon's Tr. of Sir T. Mora's Utopia , ii. 6. 

Ay, marry, our chains and our jewels. — 

Your brooches , pearls, and owches. Shakspcarc. 

Richly suited, but unseasonable; just like the brooch and the 
toothpick, which we wear not now. m Shakspcarc, 

I know him well ; he is the brooch , indeed, 

And gem of all the nation. Shakspcarc. 

2. [With painters.] A painting all of one colour. Diet. 
To Bhooch. v. a. [from the noun.] To udorA with 

jewels. 

Not tli* imperious shew 
Of the fill Ufort lin'd Ciesar, ever shall 

lie brooch' ft with me. Shakspcarc. 

To BROOD.*'!*'' Vt n ' [Sax. bpob, from bpoeban,; old 
Fr. brodt '.] 

1. To sit, ns on eggs ; to hatch them. 

Thou from the first * 

Wast present, and, with mighty wings outspread. 

Dove-like snt’st brooding on the vast abyss, 

And mnd’st it pregnant. Milton, P.L. 

Here nature spreads her fruitful sweetness round, 

Breathes on the air, mid broods upon the* ground. Ihydcn. 

2 . To cover chickens under the wing. 

Exalted hence, and drunk with secret joy. 

Their young succession all their cares employ ; 

They breed, they brood, instruct, and educate. 

And make provision for the future state. 9 Dry den. 

Find out some uncouth cell, • 

Where brooding darkness spreads his jealous wings, 

■ 'And the ryght raven sings. Mi/ton. 

.3. To remain long in anxiety, or solicitous thought. 

. Defraud their clients, and, to lucre sold. 

Bit brooding on unprofitable gold. Drydcn . 

As rejoicing misers 

Brood o’er their precious stores of secret gold. 4 

Smith, Phcrd. and Hip. 

4. To mature any thing by care. 

llfwas the opinion of Clinias, as if there were ever amongst 
nations a brooding of a war, and that there is no sure league 
.. bat impuissance to do hurt. Bacon, War unfit Spain. 

Xb Brood.^ v . a. To cherish by care. 

Mark the boy well ; 

If we could take or kill him - 

* *_ See how he broods the boy. # 

licantn. and FI. Bandura , iv. a. 
Of crouds afraid, yet anxious when alone, 

You’ll sit and brood your sorrows on u throne. Drydcn. 

He nor heaps his brooded stores. 

Nor on all profusely pours. Gray, Ode x. 
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Brood.*!' n. s. [Snx. bjioiv old Er. droete."} 

1. Offspring; pfogeny; it is now hardly used ot hu- 
man beings, but in contempt 

The heavenly father keep his brood 
From foul infection of so great a vice. " ** Fairfax. 

With terrours arid with clamours compass’d round. 

Of mine own ArW, that on my bowels feed. Milton, P. A. 

Or any other of that heavenly brood. 

Let down in eloudy throne, to do the world some good. 

Milton , Ode. 

ASlian discourses of storks, and their affection toward their 
brood whom they instruct to fly. Brown, Yulg. Err . 

2. Thing bred ; species generated. 

Have you forgotten Libya’s burning wastes, 

Its barren rocks, parch’d earth, and hills of sand. 

Its tainted air, ana all its broods of poison ? Addison , Cato . . 

3. A hatch ; the number hatched at once. 

I waj wonderfully pleased to sec the different workings of 
instinct 111 a hen followed by a ^rood of ducks. • 

Spectator, No. in. 

4. Something brought forth ; & production. 

Such things become the hatch and brood of time. Shakspcarc . 

5. The act of covering the eggs. 

Something’s in his soul, 

O’er which his melancholy sits on brood ; 

And, I do doubt, the hatch and the disclose 

Will be some danger. Shakspcarc , Hamlet. 

Brc/ody.^ adj. [Sax. bpobije henne, a broody hert; 
A term for a hen that sits on eggs, Holland’s 
Transl. of Pliny’s Nat. Hist, p.301. edit. 1601.] 
In a state of sitting on the eggs; inclined to sit. 

The common hen, all the while Ine is broody , sits, and leads 
her chickens, and uses a voice which call clocking. Bay. 

Buooic.-f- n. s. [bpoc bpoca, Sax. from the Goth. 
hr i lean, to burst forth ; to break out, i. e. where a 
river breaks into lesser streams, and the broken parts 
become brooks and rivulets. The old orthography, 
as Mr. Horne Tooke has alko observed, was broke; 
and an example which he brings from Fletcher’s 
Faithful Shepherdess, confirms the etymology and 
explanation given. J A running water, less than a 

river. 

A substitute shines brightly as a king. 

Until a king he In ; and then his state 
Empties itself, as doth an inland brook 

Into the main of waters. Shakspcarc, Mcrch. of Pen. 

Underneath the ground. 

In a long hollow, the clear spring is bound; 

Till (#1 you vide, where the morn’s sun doth look. 

The struggling water breaks out in a brooL 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess. 
• Or many grateful altars I would rear, 

Of grassy*turf ; and pile up every stone. 

Of lustre, from the brook ; in memory. 

Of monument to ages. Milton, P . L. 

And to Cephisus’ brook their wav pursue : 

The stream was troubled, hut the lord they knew. Drydcn. 

Springs make little rivulets; those united, make brooks; and 
those corning together, make rivers, which empty themselves 
into the sea. Locke. 

To BROOK, v. a. [bjuican, Sax.] To bear; to en- 
dure ; to support. 

Even thc£ which brook it worst, that men should tell them 
of their duties, when they are told the sumo by a law, think 
very well aj\l reasonably of it. Hooker. 

A thousand more mischance* than this one, 

Have learned me to brook this patiently. Shakspcarc. 

How use doth breeder habit in a man ! 

This shadowy depart, unfrequented woods, 

I better brook than flourishing peopl’d towns. Shakspcarc. 

Hcav’n, the seat of bliss. 

Brooks not the works of violence, and war. M&toth P. L. 

Most men can much rather brook their being repntedlknaves, 
than for their honesty be accounted fools. South . 

II 
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Restraint thou wilt not brook ; but think it hard^ 

Your prudence is not trusted os you^guatd. Drtfrfcn. 

To 13 hook. *». «. To endure ; to be" content. 

He, in these wars, had flatly refused his aid : becaiise he 
could not brook, th^t the worthy prince Platypus %n^' his 
chosen Tiridates, preferred before mm. .. Sity 

Bko'orlime. tfydp* [becabunga , Latf] A sort of water 
speedwell, very common in ditches. 

Bro'okmint.# n. s. [Sax. bnoemynte.] The water- 
mint, which g&qws oil the brinks of rivers. 

Bro'oky.# [from broofe.'] Abounding with 

brooks. 

Lcmst^’s brooby tract. # Dyer. 

BSK)t)M. n. >■. [genista ; bpom, Saxon.] 

A small tree. 

a Even humble broom, ami osiers, have their use, 

Aii^iade for sheep, and fowl for flocks, produce. * Drydcn. 

2* A besom; so called from the matter of which it i> 
sometimes made. 

Not a mouse 

Shall disturb this hallow’d house; 

I am sent with broom before, 

To sweep the dust behind the door, Shafcxpcarc . 

If they came into the best apartment, to set any thing in 
order, they were saluted with a broom. Arbuthnot. 

To Broom, or Bream.# v. a . [from the noun.] In 
naval language, to clean the *Jiip ; burning off the 
filth she nas contracted on her sides, with straw, 
reeds, broom , or the like, when she is on a careen, 
or on the ground. *See Coles, Blount, and Cham- 
bers. See also T° Careen. 

Bro'omlanfd. n. s . [bioom and land.] Land that bears 
broom. 

I have known sheep c ured of the rot, when they have not 
been far gone with it, by being put into broumlands. Morliwet . 

Bjw/om staff, n. s. [from broom and staff'.] The 
staff to which the broom is bound ; the handle of a 
besom. 

They fell on; I made good my place: at length they came 
to the broov iH^’with me; I defied ’em still. Shakspcare. 

From the age. 

That children tread this worldly stage, 

Broomslaff, or poker, they, bestride. 

And rouud the parlour love to ride. Prior. 

.Sir Roger pointed at something behind the door, which I 
found to be an old broomslaff. Spectator , No. ny t 

Bho'omstick. n. s. The same as broom staff. 

When I beheld this, I sighed and said within myself, Surely 

mo at a& Man is a Broomstick ! 

Swift, Meditation on a Broomstick. 

BRo'oMY.i"* adj. [from broom.] 

1. Full of broom. 

If laud grow mossy or b roomy, then break it up again. 

^ Mortimer. 

2, Consisting of broom. 

The youth with broomy stumps began to trace 
The kennel edge, where wheels had worn the place. Swift . 

BROTH.-f\n. s . [bjio'8, Sax. probably from bpip, 
whence * our northern word breau, spoon meat. 
See Brewis.] Liquour in which flesh Rs boiled. 

You may make the broth for two days, and tak^ the one half 
every day. Bacin , Phys. Rem. 

Instead of light deserts and luscious froth, 

Our author treats to-night with Spartan broth. Southeme. 

If a nurse, after being sucked efry, cats broth , the infant will 
suck the broth almost unaltered. Arbuthnot. 

BiUyTHEL. 1 n. s. [Jorrfrf, Fr.] A house of 

Bno TtfBbHousfi. ) lewd entertainment ; a bawdy- 
house. 
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Pcrphance 

I saw enter fticira house of sale, * f 

•Videlicet, a broffwl. Skpkspcarc, 

Then courjty.of kings Were held in high renown, 

F.re made thS common brothels of the town # 

There, virgins honourable vows receiv’d, 

But chaste ns maids in monasteries liv’d. Drydcn, Fab. 

From its old ruins brothelhouses rise, 

Scenes of lewd loves, and of polluted joys. 

Drydcn , Mac. Fleet. 
The libertine Retires to the stews, and to the brothel. Rogers. 

Bro TiiELLER.# ii. s. jTrom brothel.] He who fre- 
quents a brothel-house. Gower uses brothel for 
such a person, Conf. Am. (15 ) fol. clvi. col. 2. 

BuojTHELRY.# n. s, [front brothel .] 

1. Whoredom. Huloet. 

Ye bastar^l poets, see your pedigree 

From common trulls, and \oot\\90mt prolhelry l 

Bp. Hall, Sfcttres, i. 2. 

Shall Furia brook her sister s modesty, 

And prostitute her soul to brothclry ? 

Alars ton's Scourge of VilK i. 3. 

2. Obscenity. 

So bold prolepses, so rackeil metaphors, with brothclry , able 
to violate the ear of a pagan. B. Jonson's Fox , Dedication. 

BROTHER.^- n. s. [Goth, brothr , from bru, Celt, 
the womb ; Sax. bpofteji ; Bret, breur. The Persian 
word also is broder.] Plural, brothers or brethren ; 
Gotli. brothr aha ns . 

1. One trim of the same father and mother. 

Be sad, good brothers: 

Sorrow so royally in you appears, 

Tha f I will deeply put the fashion 011. Shakspcare. 

Whilst kin their kin, brother the brother foils, $ 

Like ensigns all, against like ensigns bend. Daniel . 

These two arc brethren , Adam, and to conic 
Out of thy loins. Milton, P. T,. 

Comparing two meu, in reference to one common parent, 
it is very easy to form the ideas of brothers. Iwcke. 

2. Any one closely united; associate; and hence the 
old phrase sworn brothers , i. e. persons who, in the 
days of adventure, swore to share in each other’s 
fortune, and to divide what they gained. 

Thou wotest well thou art my sworen brother . 

Chaucer , Pardoner's Fair. 
lie hath every month a new sworn brother. 

Shahs pcare,JMiwh Ado. 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; 

For lie, to-day that sheds his blood with me, 

Shall be my brother. Shakspcare. 

3. Any one resembling another in manner, form, or 

. profession! . , . 

He also that is slothful in his work, is brother tojhirii that is 
a great waster. Proverbs, xviii, 9. 

4. Brother is used, in theological language, for into 

in general. * 1 : 

I will cat no meat while the world standeth, lest I make ©y/:' 
brother to offend. 1 Cof.'vhi, 1*.^ 

K * 

Bro'therhood. n. s. [from brother and hood.] ", l 
i. The state or quality of being a brother. . 

This deep disgrace of brotherhood , , 

Touches me deeper than you can imagine. Mukqprtre. 

Finds brotherhood in thee no sharper spur ? ^ Shakspcare. 

So it be a right to govern, whether you call it suprpn$ Ifc 
therhood, or supreme brotherhood , will be all one, provided 
we know who has it. 1 f 

3. An association of men for any purpose; afrater^ 
nity. 

Tncrc was a fraternity of men at arms, called the brother- 
hood of St. George, erected by parliament, consisting of thir- 
teen the most poble and worthy person^ » Davies on Ireland. 

3. A class of men of the same kind. # 
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He was sometime* so engaged among the wheels, that not 
above half the poet appeared; at other tbnes,jie became as 
conspicuous as any of the brotherhood, Addison, Guardian. 

Bro'therless.# adj. [from brother ondMftf J With- 
out a brother. 

The brotherlcss Ileliadcs 

Melt in such amber trees as these. Andrew Marvel . 

Bro'tjieumke.# adj, [Sax. bpoSSejilice.] Becoming 
a brother. 

Welcome, good Clarence ; this is brotherlike. 

6 • Shakspcare, K, Hen . VI. P. III. 

Nor can any sever 

His love, but brotherlike affects them ever. 

• Browne , Brit, Vast, ii. 2 . 

Bro'therlove.* ?i . $. [from Mother and love.] .Bro- 
therly affection. 

With a true heart, # 

And b/pherdooe, I do it. Shah spear e, K. Him. V IT l. 

Btto'THtfRLY.-f'’ adj. [Sax. bpoSeplice.] Natural ; such 
as becomes or beseems a brother. • 

He v\as a priest, and looked for a priest's reward ; which was 
our brotherly love, and the good of our souls and bodies. Bacon. 

Though more our money than our cause. 

Their brother! u assistance draws. Denham. 

They would not go before the law's, but follow them; obey- 
ing their superiors, ami embracing one another in brotherly 
piety and concord. • Addison , Freeholder. 

Biio'therly. adv. After the manner of a brother; 
with kindness and affection. 

I speak but brotherly of him ; but should I anatomize him to 
thee as he is, f must blush and weep. Shakspcare . 

Brought. I participle passive of bring.] 

The Turks forsook the walls, and could not be brought on 
again to the assault. A Holies. 

The instances brought by our author are but slender proofs. 

Locke. 

BROW.+ s. [Sax. bpa'p, pi. bpnepap, the braves. J 

1. The arch of hair over the eye. 

’Tis now the hour which all to rest allow, 

And sleep sits heavy upon every brow . Drydnt, Ind . Emp. 

2. The ibrehead. 

She could have run and w'addled about ; ^ ' 

For even tin- day before she broke her brow. Shakspcare. 

So we some antique hero’s strength, 

Learn by Ills launce’s weight and length ; 

As these vast'beams express the beast, 

Whose shady brows alive they tires t. b Waller. 

3 . The general air of the countenance. 

Then call them to our presence, face to fare, 

And frowning brow to brow. Shakspcare , Rich. 7 I. 

Though al l things foul would hear the brows of grace, 

Yet grace must look still so. Shakspcare , Macbeth. 

4 . The edge of any high place. [Gael, bic ; Welsh, 
brt\ a hill; and in our northern dialect, broo, the 
upper part of a hill. See Bray.] 

The carl, nothing dismayed, came forwards that day unto a 
little village* called Stoke, and there encamped that night, upon 
the brow or hanging of a hill. Bacon. 

On the brow of the hill beyond that city, they were some- 
what perplexed by espying the French embassador, with flic 
king’s coach, and others, attending him. Wot ton. 

Them with fire, and hostile arms, 

Fearless ri assault ; and, to the brow of lieav’n 
Pursuing! drive them out from God and bliss, Milton, V. L. 
Tq Brow. v. a. [from the noun.] To bound ; to 
limit ; to be at the edge of. 

Tending my flocks hard by i’ th’ hilly crofts, 

That broui this bottom glade. Milton, Counts. 

To Buo'wbeat.^ v. a. [from brow and bead.] 1<J* 
depress with severe brows, and stern or lofty looks. 

Young men, prentices, servants, the common sort, arc so far 
from hiding themselves, or rising up, that 1 have often seen the 
magistrate faced, attcl almost browbeaten, ns he hath passed by. 

Dr. J. White, Sermons , (1615,) P-5*. 
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It is not for a magistrate to frown upon, and browbeat those 
Who are hearty, and exact in their ministry ; and, with a grave 
nod, to call absolved zeal, want of prudence. &>«/£. 

Count Tariff endeavoured to browbeat the plaintiff, while he 
was speaking; but though he was not so impudent as the count, 
he was ever#* hit sturdy. Addison. 

T will not be btywhcafcTt '-' bv the supercilious looks of my 
adversaries. Arbnthnot and Pope, Alftrt. Serib. 

BiuAvbeatinc;.# n. s. [from brow anil beat.] The 
act of depressing by stern or lofty look*. 

What Man will voluntarily expose himyelf to the imperious 
browbeatu.gs and scorns of great men ? ‘ " 1 ^ Estrange. 

Bwo'wjjou yd. adj. [from In onv and bound.] Crowned : 
having the head encircled as with a diadepi. 

In that, ilav’s feats, 

He prov’d the host man i* the field, and, for his meed, 

Was brow-bound with the oak. Shakspcare, Coriolanwi. 

Bro wl^ss.* adj. [from bjow and less.] Without 

shaiue; frontless. • f 

So bmwless was this herctick, [Mahomet,] that lie was not 
ashamed to tell the world, That all he preached was sent him 
immediately from heaven. L. Addison s Life oj Mahomet, p.84. 

BroVsick. adj. [from braze and sic/r.] Dejected ; 

hanging the head. 

But \et a gracious influence from you, 

May alter nature in our browsick crew. Suckling. 

BUOWN.-f adj. [ Sax. bjuin, from bpennan, to burn, 
the colour of a luirnt object being brown. The 
Germ, braun is burnt. Bret, brun ; Su. bruit j from 
brenna , Sercnius.] The name ot a colour, com- 
pounded of black and any other colour. 

Brawn, in High Dutch, is galled braun s in the 
Netherlands, bruyun ; in French, couleurbrunc ; in 
Italian, brum. ' _ Peacham. 

I like the new tire within excellently, it the hair were n 
little browner. Shakspcare. 

From whence high Ithaca o’erl^oks the Hoods, 

Brown with oYrdiarging shades and pendent woods. Pope. 
Long iintravelPd heaths; 

With desolation brown , he wafers waste. Thomson. 

Bro'wnbii.l.*J" 71. .s*. [from brown and bill.] Hie 
ancient weapon ol the English foot ; why it is called 
brazen, I have not discovered, but wc now say broxat 
musket from it, Dr. Johnson says. It is probably 
so called, as Mr. Malone observes, from the weapons 
being sanguined or rubbed over with blood, to pre- 
serve them from rust, which gave them a brown 
Colcgir. 

And brownbil/s , levied in the city, 

Maile bills to pass the grand committee. Hudibras . 

Bro'wnisji. adj. [from hr oven.] Somewhat brown. 

A brownish grey iron-stone, lying in thin strata, is poor, hut 
runs freeh . ^ oodward. 

Buo WNisAi.# 11. s. The licresy of those who adopted 
the opinions of Robert Brown. See Brow nest. 

That schism would he the sorest schism to you ; that would 
he Brownism and Anabnptism indeed. 

Milton, Reason o/Ch. Gov. B.i. 

Buo'wnist.# n. s. One of the sect ot Robert Brown, 
a noted sectarist in the time ot Queen "Elizabeth, 
whose options \v«re very licentious. 

These sedurios arc called Browmsts from one master Robert 
Brown, a Northamptonshire man, who w as schoolmaster of the 
frce-school If St. (/hue’s in Southwark. — The Broivnisls con- 
fine. the church of God to their conventicles, excluding all 
other Christians out otf the pale of the church that are not of 
their sect. Vagitt's Hercsiography , p.5*-*53* 

J had as lief he a lirownist as a politician. 

Shakxprai c, Tw. Night. 
The word Puritan sccins to be quashed, anil all that hereto- 
fore were counted such, arc now Brownists. 

Milton, Reason of Ch , Gov. i. 6 . 
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Bro'wnness. n. s. [from brawn.] A brown colour. 
She would confess the contention in her own mind, between 
that lovely, indeed most lovely, brownness of Musidorus's face, 
and this colour of mine. Sidney, B. ii. 

Bbo'wnstudy. s. [from brown and slufly. 1 ] Gloomy 
meditations; study in which We ctrccfour thoughts 
to no certain point. 

They live retired, and then they doze away their time in 
drowsiness and broumstudies ; or, if brisk and active, they lay 
themselves out wholly in making common places. Norris, 

BRo'wmvoRf.^n. s. [Sax. bnunepynt.] In botany, 
the fig-w$t. ■ 

BRCnVNIEM n. s. A spirit, till of late years sup- 
Jrated to haunt old houses hi Scotland ; and con- 
, jectuml by Ruddiman to be so called from its pro- 
T tended swarthy or tawny colour, in contradistinction 
tp fairy from \\sjainu$$. The northern ipythology 
exhibits, in the Edda,«thc swartalfar, i. e. swarthy 
or black elves, corresponding nearly, as Dr. Jamie- 
son has observed, to the Brmmir. Milton certainly 
adverted to this distinction, in mentioning the 
u sxvmf fairy” in his Masque of Conuis. This 
spirit is said to have been very friendly and service- 
able to the family where lie fixed his abode. In 
Iceland, almost every family had familiar spirits. 
See Burton’s Anal, of Mclpiuludy, p. 47. The 
Brownie seems to have belonged to that class, which 
Burton represents as frequenting furlornc houses, and 
for the most part innoxious. 

Bro'wnv.# adj. Brown. 

II is brawny locks did bang in crooked curR 

Shah- sprang Lover'* Complaint, 
To BROWSE, v. a. [brouscr, Fr.] 'Focal branches, 
or shrubs. 

And being dnwn, is trod in tbc durt 
Of cattle, and bru used, :»Ad sore ly hurt. Spenser, Shcp. Cal . Feb. 

Thy palate then did deign 
The roughest berry on the rudest hedge: 

Yea, like the stag, when snow the pasture sheets. 

The barks octrees than brouscd.it. Shah* pea re. 

To Browse. v. n. To feed : it is used with the par- 
ticle on. 

They have scared away two of my best sheep ; if any where 
I have them, *tis by tin* sea-side, browsing on ivy. Shaks peart . 

A goat, hard pressed, took sanctuary in a vineyard; so soon 
as he thought the danger over, lie fell presently a browsing upon 
the leaves. I* Estrange. 

COtild cat. the tender plant, and, by degrees, c 
Browse on the shrubs, and crop the budding trees. Black more. 

The Greeks were the descendants of savages, ignorant of 
agriculture, and browsing on herbage, like cattle. t Arbut/hiot . 
Browse, n. s, [from the verb.] Branches, or shrubs, 
fit for the food of goats, or other animals. 

■ greedy lioness the wolf pursues, 

The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the browse. JJryden. 

On that cloud-piercing hill, 

Plinlimmon, from afar the traveller kens. 

Astonish'd, how the goats their shrubby browse 

Gnaw peydent. Philips. 

Bro'wsino.^ n. s. [from browse.~] Food which deer 
find in young coppices, continually sprouting anew. 

Thu stables butt upon the park, which for a ) heerfnl rising 
ground, for groves and browsings for the dcer,lfor rivulets of 
water, may compare with any for its highness in the whole 
land. Howell, Lett . i. ii. 8 . 

To BRUISE.^ v. a. [Sax. bpjpan, to bmise ; an- J 
ciently written brisc , and brese ; Fr. briser, old Fr. j 
bracer^ broyor, to pound, or bruise, from the Lit. 
brachium . 1 To crush or mangle with the heavy blow 
of something not edged or pointed ; to crush by any 
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weight ; to beat into gross powder ; to beat together 
coarsely. 

It shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel. 

Qen. iii. 1$. 

Fellows in arms, and my most loving friends, 

Bruis'd underneath the yoke of tyrauny. 

Shnkspearc , Rich . I 1 L 
And fix far deeper in his head their stings, 

Than temporal death shall bruise the victor’s heel, 

Or theirs, whom he redeems. 0 Milton, P. L, 

As in old chaos hcav’n with earth confus'd, 

And star*, with rocks together crush'd and bruis'd . Waller . 

They beat their breasts with many a bruising blow. 

Till they turn livid, and corrupt the snow. Dry den. 

Brit'ise.^ n. s. [Iron* the verb.] A hurt with some- 
thing blunt and heSivy. 

There is no healing of thy bruise ; thy wound w grievous. 

Nahum, iii. 19. 

One arm d with metal, th* other with wood, 

This fit for bruise, and that for blood. f *Hudibras. 

I since* have labour'd 
To hind the bruises of a civil war. 

And stop the issues ot their waiting Mood. J Drydcn. 

Bru'iseii.# ii. s. [from bruise.'] 

1. In mcc.hanicks a concave tool used for grinding 
and polishing the specula of telescopes. Chambers . 

2 . Ill vulgar language, a boxer. 

Bru'isewort. 11. s. An herb} the same with C?OM- 
FREY. 

BRUIT, f n ' s - [old Goth, brut, report, from bridda, 
to declare; Fr. bruit, from the old Fr. bru.'] Ru- 
mour; noise; report. 

A bruit ran from one to the other, that the king was slain. 

Sidney . 

Upon some bruits he apprehended a fear, which moved him 
to send to Sir William Herbert to remain his friend. I lay ward. 

I am not 

One that rejoices in the common wreck, 

As common bruit doth put it. Shades pea re. 

To Bruit, v. a. [from the noun.] To report; to 
noise abroad ; to rumour. Neither the verb nor 
the noun are now much in use. 

His death, 

Being bruited once, took fire and heat away 

From the best temper'd courage in his troops. Shahspeare. 

Tt was bruited, that I meant nothing less than to go to 
Guiana. Ralegh. 

BRu'MAr,.^ adj. [old Fr. brumal , from brumalis , Lat.] 
Belonging to the winter. 

Ahout the brumal solstice, it hath been observed, even unto 
a proverb, that the sea is calm, and the winds do cease, till the 
young ones arc excluded, and forsake their nests. Brown. 
The brumal quarter, they fast from food. 

Sir T. Herbert's Travels , p.364. 

Brun, Bran, Brown, Bourn, Burn, are all derived 
from the Sax. bopn, boupn, bpunna, bujina; all sig- 
nifying a river or brook. Gibson’s Camden « 

Brune'tt. n.s. Ibmnette , French.] A woman with 
K a brown complexion. 

Your fair women therefore thought of this fashion, to littult 
the olives and the brunettes. Addison , Guardian . 

Bru'nion. n.s. \bmgnon, Fr.] A sort of; fruit be- 
tween a plum and a peach. Trevoux. 

BauNT.-f- n. s. [brunst, Dutch, Dr. Johnson says ; 
which means heat. It may be, however, the parti- 
ciple of the Sax. bpennan, to bum / brunt implying 
heat in the sense of violent action / as, “ the bmnt 
of war.”] 

1. Shock; violence. 

Erona chose rather to bide the brutyspf war, than venture 
him. Sidney. 
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God, who caus’d a fountain, at thy prayer, 

Fropi the dry ground to spring, thy thirst v allay 

After the brunt of battle. Milton, S. A . 

Faithful ministers are to stand and eitittfre the brunt: a 
common soldier may fly, when it is the duty of hiittvthat holds 
the standard to die upon the place. South. 

2. Blow; stroke. 

A wicked ambush, which lay hidden long 
In the close covert of her guileful eyen, 

Thence breaking forth, did thick about me throng, 

Too feeble I t^abide the brunt so strong. Spenser , Sonn. 

The friendly rug preserv’d the ground, 

And headlong knight, from hi'iiLse’or wound, 

Like featherbed betwixt a wall 

And heavy brunt of cannon-ball, t Hudibras . 

3. A brief and sudden effort. • * 

A brunt of holiness, and away ! Bp. Hall, Jinn. p. 153. 

BRUSH. f tK St U»'osse % Fr. from bivscus, Lat.] 

1. An instrument to clean anything, by rubbing oft' 

the dirt or soil. It is generally made of bristles set 
in wood. # 

2. It is used for the larger and stronger pencils used 
by painters. 

Whence comes all this rage of wit ? this arming all the pen- 
cils and brushes of the town against me? Sldhngjicrt. 

With a small brush you must smear the gldt 1 well upon the 
Joint of each piece. % Moxon. 

3. A rude assault ; a shock; rough treatment ; which, 
by the same metaphor, we call a scouring. 

Let grow tli v sinews till their knot-* he strong, • 

And tempt not yet the brushes of the war. * Shale; pea re. 

It could not he possible, that, upon so little a brush as Waller 
had sustained, he could not be able to follow' and disturb the 
king. Chqrendon. 

Fisc when we put it to the push. 

They had not giv’n us such a bntsh. Hudibras. 

4. A thicket. See Buuskkt. 

All suddenly out of the thickest brush,— 

A goodly Lilly did f/reby them rush. Spenser, T^.Q. iii.i. ij. 

To Bitcsu. r. a . [from the noun.] 

1. TV* sweep or rub with a brush. 

It he he not in love with some woman, there is no believing- 
old signs; he brushes his hat o’ morning; vvliat should that 
both* ? Shah spear c. 

2 . To strike with quickness, ns in brushing. 

The wrathful beast about him turned light. 

And him ho rudely passing by, did brush 

With his long tail, lli.it horse and man to ground did rush. 

Spenser, F. Q. 


Has Sojgmus brush'd thy eyelids with his rod? Dryden. 
Ills son Cupavo brush'd the briny flood. 

Upon his stern a brawny centaur stood. Dry den. 

High o’er the billows flew the massy load, , I 

And near the ship came thundering on the flood, 

It almost brush'd the helm. l y ope. 

3. To paint with a brush. 

You have commissioned me to paint your shop, and I have 
done my best to brush you up like your neighbours. l\tpe. 


4. To carry away, by an act like that of brushing: to 

sweep. # 

And from the boughs brush off the evil dew. 

And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blue. 

Milton, Arcades , 

The receptacle of waters, into which the months of all rivers 
must empty themselves, ought to have so spacious a surface, 
that as much water may be continually brushed off" by the w'inds, 
-and exhaled by the sun, as, besides vvliat falls again, is brought 
into it by all the rivers. Bentley. 

5. To move -o« the brush. 

A thousand nights have brush'd their balmy wings 9 • 

Over these eyes. Dry den. 

To Brush, v . n. 

1* To move wit^boste : a ludicrous word, applied to 

mem 
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Nor wept bis fate, nor cast a pitying eye, 

Nor took him down, but brush'd regardless by. Dryden. 

The French had gather’d all their force, 

And William met them in their way ; 

Yet off they brush'd , both foot and horse. Prior* 

2. To fly ovfer ; to skim lightly. 

Nor love is always of a vicious kind, 

But oft to virtuous acts inflame* the mind, ? 

Awakes the sleepy vigour of the soul, 

And, brushing o’er, adds motion to the pool. Dryden, jffab. 

Bru'siii r. 11. $. [from brush.' ] He that uses a brush. 

Sir Henry Wotton used to say, that - triticks were like 
brvshers of noblemen’s cloaths. ‘ Bacon, Apophthegms, 

Bru'shet.# s. See Brusket. 

Brij'siiwood. n. s. [from brush ami ivood. \ know 
not whether it may not he corrupted from brd&sc- 
lM)od.~] Rough, low, close, shrubby thickets ; small 
wood /it tor fire. 

Jt smokes, and then with troubling breath she blofl^ 

Till in a cheerful blaze the flames aru»c. 

With brushwood, and with chips, she strengthens these, 

And adds at last the boughs of rotten trees. Dryden, Fab . 

Biuj'shy. adj. [from brush*"] Rough or shaggy, like 
a brush. 

I suspected, that it might have proceeded from some small 
unheeded drop of blood, wiped oft by the brushy substance of 
the nerve, from the knife wherewith it was cut. Boyle. 

Bhusk.# adj. [Fr. brusque, uncivil, harsh, Cot grave.] 
Rude. 

We are sorry to hear, that the Scottish gentleman, who has 
been lately sent to that king, found (as they say) blit a brush 
welcome. Sir If. Walton's Leittrs , Rem. p. 58^. 

To BRITSTLE.T v- [bpajtlian, Saxon , from 
bpajrl, a a adding or burning. In the north of Eng- 
land, “ the sun brush's the liny,” i. o. dn/s it, is yet a 
common phrase. And meat too much broiled is 
said to be bruzzlcd. The old Fr. lousier, to burn, 
(now written brulrr ,) may vwth the Saxon lie traced 
to the fcelandick bnjs, a burning heat.] To 
crackle; to make a smaihnoiso. Skinner . 

Right as a ship against the streme, 

He route! Ii with a slcpic noysc ; 

And brnustlrlh as a monkes froyse. 

When it i- throwv into the panne. Gower, Conf. Am. B. 4. 

Break ’em more, they are but b rustled yet. 

Bra urn. ami FI. Wife for a Month. 

Bru'tat.. adj. [Initial, French ; from brut?,] 

1. That which belongs to a brute ; that which wo have 
in common with brutes. 

There is no opposing brutal force to the stratagems of 
Jin man reason. IS Estrange. 

2. JSavagl?; cruel; inhuman. 

The brutal bus ‘ness of the war 

Is manag’d by thy dreadful servants care. Dryden. 

Bruta'mty. 71. s. [brutal ite, Fr.] Savagcncss ; chur- 
lishness, inhumanity. 

Courage, in an ill-bred man, lias the air, and escapes not 
the opinion of brutality. Lot hr. 

To Bru'talize. r. n. [Initialiser, Fr.] To grow 
brutal or savage. 

Upon btfng carried to the Cape of Good Hope, he mixed, 
in u kind Jr transport, with hi* countrymen, brutalized with 
them in tlijir habit and manners, and would never again return 
to his fore 4,11 acquaintance. Addison, Freeholder. 

To Biu/talizk.T v. a. To make brutal or savage. 

Strange ! that a creature rational, and cast 
In human mould, should brutalize by choice 
His nature. Coivper's Soft, B. I . 

Bki/tally. adv. [from brutal .] Churlishly ; in- 

humanly; cruelly. 
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Mrs. Bull aimed a knife at John, though John threw a 
bottle at her head, very brutally indeed. Arbvfkmt. 

BRUTE. ad/. [bmtus, Latin.] 

1. Senseless ; unconscious. f , lA 

But when at bar beneath we came to plead our (*aae, 

Our wits were in the wane, our pleading verv brute. 

Mtr. for Magistrates, p. 377. 
Nor yet are we so low and base as their atheism would de* 
press 11s ; not walking statues of clay, not the sons of brute 
earth, whose final inheritance is death and corruption. Bcntlri/. 

2 . Savage; irrational ; ferine. 

Even brute anttnals make use of this artificial way of making 
divers motions, to have several significations to call, warn, 
chide, cherish, threaten. Holder. 

0 the promulgation of the Mosaick law, if so much as a 
le beast touched the mountain, it was to be struck through 
with a dart. South. 

3. Bestial; in common with beasts. 

' Then to subdue, and quell, through all the earth* 

Brute violence, and proud tyrunnick power. Milton, P. 11. 

4* Rough; ferocious; uncivilized. 

Th e brute philosopher, who ne’er lias provM 
Tilt* joy of loving, or of being lov’d. Pope. 

Bkutie. n. [from the adjective.] A11 irrational 
creature ; a creature without reason ; a savage. 

What mav this mean ? Language of ni.in pronounc’d 
By tongue of brute , and human sense express’d ! Milton , P. L. 

To those three present impulses, of sense, memory, and 
instinct, most, if not all, the sagacities of brutes may be re- 
duced. lla! Orig. of Mankind. 

Brutes mav be considered as either aerial, terrestrial, aqua- 
tick, or amphibious. 1 call those aerial which have wings, 
wherewith they can support themselves in the air ; terrestrial 
are those, whose only place of rest is upon the earth; uquatick 
arc those, whose constant abode is upon the water. Locke. 

Heav’n from all ert at u res hides the book of fate. 

All but the page prescrib’d, this present state ; 

From brutes what men, from men what spirits know; 

Or who could sutler being here below ? Popt, Ess. on Man. 

To Brute. v. a. [written ill for bruit.'] To report. 

This, once bruted through the army, filled them all with 
heaviness. K nolle*. 

Brij'teey.# ctdv. [from butte.] I11 :i rough, un- 
civilized manner. 

The vulgar expositor rushes brutely and impetuously against 
all the principles both of nature, piety, and moral goodness ; 
and in the fury of his literal expounding overturns them all. 

Milton , Tt 7 ruchordon. 

Bru'teness. n. s. [from bnUe.] Brutality: a word 
not now used. 

Thou dotard vile. 

That with thy bruteness shend’st thy comely age. 

Spenser, E. Q. ii. viii. 12. 

7 b Bru'tify.^ v. a. [from bn tic.] 

1. To make a man a brute. 

O thou salacious woman ! am I then brutijied ? Ay ; feel 
ir.&erc ; I sprout, I buil, 1 am ripe horn mad. 

Congreve, Old Bachelor. 

2. To render the mind brutal. 

Success in some petty sport and pastime ran yield but a very 
thin and* transitory satisfaction to a man not quite bndtficd , 
and void of; sense. Barrow , Serm. iii. *o. 

Drunkenness besots 11 nation, and brvtifics even the bra\ cst 
spirits. Evil ha in, \Bcsulvcs, i. 84. 

B»u / tish. , | m adj* [from brute.] 

1. Bestial; resembling a beast. A 

Osiris, Jsis, Orus, and their train, f 

With monstrous shapes and sorceries abus’d 
Fanatick Egypt, and her priests, to seek 
Their wandering gods disguis’d in brutish forms. Milton , P. L. 

2. Having the qualities of a brute ; rough ; savage ; 
ferocious. 

Brutes, and brutish men, are commonly more able to bear 
pain than othe^ Grew, Com. Sacra. 


3. Gross 5 carnal. * 

For thou thyself hftst been a libertine, 

As sensual as the brutish sting itself. Shakspcare, As you Like it. 

After be ha® Blcpt himself into some use of himself, by 
much ado he staggers to his table again, arid there nets over 
the same brutish see ue. South. 

4. Ignorant ; untaught ; uncivilized. 

They were not so brutish, that they could he ignorant to 
call upon the name of God. Hooker, v. { 3^. 

5. Unconscious; insignificant. [Lat. b'utum fuhncn.\ 

Thou great Director of the rolling stars, 

Unless thou idlely look’s? on men’s affairs, 

And vainly we thy brutish thunder fear; 

Why should thy land so dire a monster bear ? 

• Judas , in Sandys’s Christ's Passion , p. 29. 

r Jfhe philosophers will lmve two s>orts of lightning; calling 
the one fatal, that is, pre-appointed and mortal ; the other 
brutish, that is, accidental and Hying at random. 

* Sandy?* Christ’s Passion , Note*; p. 100. 

Bku'tisiily. adv. [from brutish.] In the manner of 
a brute, savagely; irrationally; grossly. 

1 am not so diffident of myself, as bndish/y to submit to any 
man’s dictate*. ^ ~ King Charles. 

For a man to found a confident practice upon a disputable 
principle, is brutishly to outrun his reason. South . 

Bru'tisiiness.-J* n. s. [from brutish.] Brutality ; 
savagencss. 

All other courage, besides that, is not true valour, but 
brutishness. Sprat t. 

Who would not presently discern the perfect brutishness of 
this kind of reasoning? lip. Butt’s Works, iii. 1162. 

[The] message, through the negligence of the person em- 
ployed, was not delivered till he that sent it was in the last 
agonies of death: the. doctor was very much atlLrted at it, 
pas v 01 lately complaining of the brutish ness of those that had so 
little seii'C of a soul in that sad state. 

Fell's Life of Hammond, Sect. 2. 

To BRUT, or BRUTTE.% ©.«. [not from the Mas. 
bpvtcian, to enjoy, as Mr. Mason thinks in the 
additions to his Supplement; but from the Fr. 
brouter , to browse, to nibble ; and that from the 
Gr. fifurleiVy to eat. V. Hesychius. To bruttc is 
a common expression still in Kent.] To browse. 

What the goats so easily bruited upon. 

Evelyns Aeetaria , after Sect. 82. 

Bru'ttino.# n. s . [from the verb. ] Browsing. 

Of all the foresters, this [horn-beam] preserves itself best 
from the bruiting s of the deer. Evelyn , i. vi. ». 

Bhy / ony.-| v n. s. [bnymia, Latin, fywJvia, vitis alba ; 
vox Graeco- barbara. V. Critopuli Emend, et 

Animadv. in Meursii Gloss, p. 24.] A plant* 

The blue bindweed dotli itself infold 
With honeysuckle, and both these intwine 
Themselves with bryony and jessamine. B. Jons on, Masques. 

Bun. n. s. [a cant word.] Strong malt liquour. 

Or if it be bis fate to meet 
With folks who have more wealth than wit. 

He loves cheap port, and double bub 9 

And settles in the humdrum club. Prior. 

7o Bub.# v. a. [An old English word for bubble. 
Mr. I Iorne Tooke, who considers ble as an un- 
necessary addition to our present word, would have 
been glad to meet with the following proof of the 
curtailed object of his approbation!*] To throw 
out in bubbles. Obsolete. 

liude Acheron, a loathsome lake to tell. 

That boils and bubs up swclth as black as hell. 

Sackville , Induet. Mir. for Magistrates. 

BU'BBLE.^ n. s. [bobbel, Dutch; a corruption of 
the Latin bulla.] 

1. A small bladder of Water; a lnjp of water filled 
with wind* 
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Bubbles arc in the form of a hemisphere; air within, and a 
little skin of water without : and it seemeth somewhat strange, 
that the air should rise so swiftly, while it is in the water, and, 
when it coincth to the top, should be stayed by so weak a cover 
as that of the bubble is, ' * Bacon , , 

The colours of bubbles , with which children ^ play, arc 
various, and change their situation variously, without any 
respect to confine or shadow. Newton. 

2 . Any thing which wants solidity and firmness ; any 
thing that it; more specious than real. 

The carl of Lincoln was induced to participate, not lightly 
upon the strength of the proceedings there, which was hut a 
bubble y but upon letters from the lady Margaret. 

Bacon , Nat. Hist , 

Then a soldier, % # 

Seeking the bubble reputation, • . 

Even in the cannon’s month. Shakspcare , As you Like it. 

War, he sung, is toil and trouble. 

Honour but an empty bubble , • 

Fighting still, and still destroying. Dry den. 

3. A cheat ; a false show. 

The nation then too late will find • 

Directors promises but wind, • 

South-sea at best a mighty bubble . Swift. 

4. The person cheated. 

Cease, dearest mother, cease to chide; 

Canny’s a client, and I’m a bubble ; • 

Yet why this great excess of trouble? Prior. 

He has been my bubbh these twenty years, and, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, understands no more of his own affair*, than 
a child in swaddling clothes. Arbuthnoty John Bull. 

To Bu'bble. t 1 . v. [from the noun.] # • 

1. To rise in bubbles. 

Alas ! a crimson river of warm blood, 

Like to a bubbling fountain stiir’d with wind. 

Doth rise and fall. Titus. Andnm. 

Adder’s fork, and blind worm’s sting, 

Li /aid’s leg, and owlet’s wing : 

For a charm of powerful trouble, 

Like a hdJbroth boil and bubble. Shakspcare^ Macbeth . 

Still bubble on, and pour forth blood and tears. l)n/ tint. 

The same spring sutlers at some times a very manifest remis- 
sion of its heat : at others, as manifest an increase of it ; yea, 
sometimes to that excess, as to make it boil and bubble with 
extreme heat. IVuodwardy Bat. Hist. 

i. To run with a gentle noise. 

For thee the bubbling springs appear'd to mourn. 

And whispering pines made vows tor thy return. Dry den. 

Not bubbling fountains to the thirsty swain, 

Not show’rs to larks, or sunshine to the bee, 

Arc half so charming as thy sight to me. Pope. 

To Bu'mUjE. r. a. To cheat : a cant word. 

He tellsme, with great passion, that she has bubbled him 
out of his youth ; and has drilled him on to five and fifty. 

Addison w Sped. No. 89. 

Charles Mather could not bubble a young beau better with 
21 toy. Arbuthnoty John Bull. 

Bu'bbler. n. s. [from bubble.'] A cheat. 

What words can suffice to express, how infinitely I esteem 
you, above $11 the great ones in this part of the world ; above 
all the Jews, jobbers, and bubblers / Digby to Pope. 

Bu'bbly.# adj. [from bubble; an adjective yet in use 
in the North of England; as, “ the bairn lm£ a 
bubbly nose.” Grose.] Consisting of bubbles or 
froth. 

They would no more live under the yoke of the sea, or have 
their heads washed with this bubbly spume. 

Nnshcs Lenten Si '.iff c, (1599,) p. 8. 

Bu'BBYi’f’ n. s. [No etymology has been offered. It 
may have been adopted from the old Fr. Irithbe 
or bube a push, or bump. Cotgrave. liuberon is it 
sucking* bottle.] A woman’s breast. 

Foh! aay they, to see* a handsome, brisk, genteel, young 
fellow, so much fco%ne4 by a doating old woman ; why don’t 
you go and suck tWbu&y ? K Arbuthnoty John Bull. 

Bu'bo. w. s. [Lat. from the groin.] That part 
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• of the groin from the bending of the thigh to the 
scrotum ; and therefore all tumours in that part are 
called buboes. Quincy. 

I suppurated it after the manner of a bubo , opened it, and en- 
deavoured dctersion. Wiseman. 

Bl'Bonocf/lk. v. s. [Lat. from ( 3 *Guv, the groin, and 
*u*r, a rupture.] A particular kind of fupture, 
when the intestines break down into- the groin* 

Quirtfy. 

When the intestine, or omentum, falls through the rings of 
the abdominal muscles into the groin, it is called hernia inguina- 
Its , or, if into the scrotum, scrotafis : these two, though the first 
only is properly so called, are known by the name of bubonocele . 

• Sharp's Surgery. 

Bu'bukle. n. s. A red pimple. 

His face is all bubukles , and whelks, and knobs, and Dames of 
fire. Shakspcare . 

Bucani'hrs.-J'* 71. s. A caut word for the privateers, 
or pirates, of America, Dr. Johnson says. The men 
may have been so denominated from their maimer 
of living; the first settlers in Hispaniola being said 
to be called buccaneers from their custom of assem- 
bling themselves after a clixsc, in order to regale 
themselves with broiling the Hcsh of the cattle they 
had killed, and buccunin g, that is, drying the rest: 
many of these afterwards turned pirates. Hist, of 
America, P. U. p.*i8. Cotgrave gives the Fr. verb 
bouenner , which he renders “ to imitate the goat, 
also to broyle or scorch on a wooden gridiron.” 
This old verb houcaner, from bwte, certainly illus- 
trates the character of these men. 

Whether gold will nol cause either industry or vice to 
flourish ? And whether a country, where it flowed ip without 
labour, must not be wretched and dissolute like an island iu- 
buhitvfl b\ bureau errs ¥ Bp. Berkeley , Querist. 

BrccEiLATioN. w. s. [bttecetta, a mouthful, Lat.] 

I11 some chymical authors, •signifies a dividing into 
large pieces. Harris . 

BUCK.'* n. s. [baur/iCy CKrtn. suds, or lye; Su. hyki\ 
from Goth, buddy to beat. See Batlet. Ital. Am- 
cata , “ lye to wash a buck with,” Florio, Ital. Diet. 
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1. The Ihjuour in which clothes arc washed. 

Buck / L would I could wash myself of the buck : I warrant 
you, buck, ami of the season too it shall appear. Shakspcare . 

2. The clothes washed in the liquour. 

Of Jate, not able to travel with her furred pack, she washes 
bitiks here at home. Shakspcare. 

Buck.* n . s . A cant word tor a bold, ostentations, 

*>r forward person ; a blood; whom Johnson calls a 
man of fire ! From this word come the modern 
phrases buckish and buck ism y applied both to the 
person and to the science which constitutes a man 
of such importance ! Serenins has observed that 
the Gothick burke, is a great man ! Who is a greater, 
one maj- add, in his own estimation, than a buck ? 

Remember, lifeless drone, ^ 

1 carry bucks and blodds alone 1 • 

T. M arion's Phaeton to the One-Horse Chair. 

BUCK.*!" }/. a L burk 9 WeWi; bock, Dutch; bouc, 

Fr. ; bueiji, Sax. ; becco, Ital. The Iceland. Ichre is 
a ram .] iThe male of the fallow doer; the male of 
rabbits, and other animals. 

Buck*, goats, and the like are said to be tripping or saliant, 
that is, going or leaping. Peacham . # 

To Buck.*!'' r. a. [Goth, bucket, Ital. bucarc. See 
Buck.] To wash clothes. 

Here is a basket ; he may creep in here, and throw foul linen 
upon him, as if it Were going to bucking. Shakspcare. 



To Buck. v. n. [from the noun.] To copukte as 
bucks and docs. 4 

The chief time of getting trap^is i a their bucking time. 

v $lf or timer. 

Bu'ckbasket. n. s. The basket in which clothes arc 
carried to the wash. fK 

They conveyed me into a buckbasket ; rammed me in with 
foul shirts, foul stockings, and greasy napkins. Shakspearc. 

Bv'ckbean. n. 5. [bocksbooncn, Dutch.] plant; a 
sort of trefoil . 

The bitter nauseous plants, as centaury, buckbanc , gentian, of 
which tea may be made, or wines by infusion. Flayer. 

BU'CKET.-f n. s. [baqnet, French, Dr. Johnson says. 
Hut our original word is bonk, Sa!k. buc, a kind of 
vessel i low Lat. banc a ; Gr. / 3 aoxij. Bouk is the 
present word, in Staffordshire; and Cheshire, For a 
pail to hold water. - Hence banket, ami bucket . 
Chaucer writes it bokrfs\ 

I. The vessel in which water is drawn out of a well. 

Now is this golden crown like a deep well, 

That owes two buckets, filling one another ; 

The emptier ever dancing in the air. 

The other down unseen, and full of water. Shakspearc . 

Is the sea ever likely to be evaporated by the. sun, or to be 
emptied with buckets? Bentley. 

t. The vessels in which water is carried, particularly 
to quench a fire. 

Now streets grow throng’d, nn<l, busy as by day, 

Sonic run for buckets to the hallow'd quire ; 

Some cut the pipes, and some the engines plav ; 

And some, more bold, mount ladders to the fire. Dry den. 

The porringers, that in a row 
Ilung nigh, and made a glitt’ring show, 

To * less noble substance chang’d. 

Were now but leathern buckets rang’d. Swift. 

Bucki'nu stool.# n. s, [from buck and stool . ] A 
low expression, of the same value as its modern 
synonynie, a washing block. 

He lookt about, and saw under him (though afar i.tf) his lord 
upon Rosinante, no bigger* 1 > an a toad upon a bucking-stool. 

Guyton's Xofes on 1). Quicole, B. 3 . ell. j. 

BU'CKLE. n. s. [focrrl, Welsh, and the same in the 
Armorick; boucle , French.] 

I. A link of metal, with a tongue or catch made to 
fasten one thing to another. 

Fair lined slippers for the eold. 

With buckles ol the purest gold. Shakspearc. 

The chlamys was a sort of short cloak tied with a buckle , 

’ commonly to the right shoulder. Arbuthnok on Coins. 

Thrfce seal-rings; which after, melted down, 

. Form’d a vast buckle for hi*, widow’s gow n, Pope. 

alTlic state of the hair crisped and curlei], by bting 
kept long in the same state. 

The greatest beau w as dressed in a flaxen periwig : the wearer 
of it goes in his own hair at home, and lets his wig lie in buckle 
for a whole half year. Spectator , No. 1 up 

That live long wig, which Gorgon* self might own, 

Eternal buckle takes in Parian stone. Pope. 

To Bu'ckle. v. a . [from the noun, and old Fr. 
bonder 

1 . To fasten with a buckle. 

Like saphire, pearl, and rich embroidery, f 
Buckled below fair knighthood’* bending knee.* 

Shakspearc, Atcrrl IV. of Windsor. 

France, whose armour conscience buckl'd 01$ 

Whom zeal and c harity brought to the field. Shakspearc . 

. , Thus ever, w hen I buckle on iny helmet, 

Thy fears afflict thee. Phillips. c 

when y on carry your master’s riding coat, wrap your own in 
k, and buckle them up dose with a strap. Swift. 

m To prepare to do any thing : the metaphor is taken 
frottt btuMhig on the armour. 

IO 


The Saracen, this hearing, rose amain. 

And catching up in haste his three-square shield. 

And shining heunet, soon him buckled to the field. 

Spenser , F. Q. 

3. To join in battle. 

The lord Cray, captain of the men at arms, was forbidden to 
charge, until the foot of the avantguard were buckled with them 
in front. HayumrdU 

4. To confine. 

llow brief the life of man *. 

R uns his erring pilgrimage ! 

That the stretching of a span 

Buckles in his sum of age. ‘ Shakspearc . 

5. A technical word mnong barbers ; as, to buckle a 
wig, i. e. to put it into curl. [Germ, bucken . Sax. 
bftjan, to bend.'] Sec Buckle. 

To Bu'ckle. v. v. \Jmckcn, Germ.] 

1. To bend; to bow. 

The wretch, whose fever-wcakenM joints, 

Like strengthlcss hinges, btu'klc under life 
Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 

Out of his keeper’s arms. Shakspearc. 

2. To buckle to. To apply to; to attend. Seethe 
active, second sense. 

Now a covetous old crafty knave. 

At dead of night, shall raise his son, and cry, 

Turn out, you rogue ; how like a beast you lie ; 

Go buckle to the law. Dry dm. 

This is to he done in children, by trying them, when they are 
,by laziness unbent, or by avocation bent another way', and en- 
deavouring to make them buckle to the thing proposed. Locke . 

3. To buckle with. To engage with; to encounter ; 
to join in a close fight, like men locked or buckled 
together. 

For single combat, thou shall buckle with me. Shaksjiearc . 

Yet thou, they any, for marriage dost provide; 

Is this an age to buckle with a bride ? Drydcn, Ju renal. 

BU'CKLEK.-f* n. .v. (herded, Wel>h ; bonder r, 
Armorick; bouclier , Fr.] A shield; :l defensive 
weapon buckled on the arm. 

lie took my arms, and while I forc’d my way. 

Through troops of foes, which did our passigi stay; 

My buckler o’er my uued lather cast, 

Still fighting, still defending as I past. Dryden , Aurcngzchr. 

This medal compliments the emperor as the Romans did dic- 
tator Fulfils, when they called him the buckler of Rome. 

Addison tin Medals. 

To Bu'cki.er.' v. a. [from the noun.] To support; 
to defend. 

Fear not, sweet wench, they shall not toimli^theo,, Kate ; 

I’ll buckler thee against a million. Shakspearc. 

Can Oxlbrd, that did ever fence the right, 

Now buckler falsehood with a pedigree ? Shakspearc . 

Bu'ckle r-'itiorn. tu s. Christ's-thorn. 

Bi/ckmast. n % s. The fruit or mast of die beecli 
tree. 

BUCKRAM. 91. s. [bougrartt, Fr.] A sort of strong 
linen cloth, stiffened with gum, used by taylors arid 
stay makers. 

I have peppered two of them ; two, I am sure, I have paid, 
two rogues in buckram suits. Shakspearc . 

Bu'ckham.# adj. [in allusion to the stiffness of buck- 
ram.] Stiff’; precise; formal, ^ 

A few buckram bishops of Italy, and some other epicurean 
prelates of other countries, Fulke against Allen, p. 301. 

One, that not long since was the buckram scribe. 

That would run on men’s c Frauds fur an asper. 

Beaum. and FI. Span. Curate. 

Bu'ckrams. tt. s. The san^ witfr wild garlick. 

Bu^ck shorn Plantain, w. & fe&ronojnts, Lat. from 
the form of the lettlV] A pfouiU* Miller . 
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Bu'ckskin.# adj. [from buck and £h*»] Made of 
the skin of a buck. • 

Mr. Humphry Trelooby, wearing his own hair, a pair oi buck- 
skin breeches, a hunting whip, with a new pair of spurs. 

* No. 4 * 

Bu'ckstali,.* n. s, [from buck and stall.] A net to. 
catch deer. Huloct . 

A service in the forest in attending at a certain 
station to watch deer in hunting. 

# Burn j Gloss . Hist, of Cumberland. 

Bu'ckthorn. n. s . [ rhamnus , Lat. supposed to be so 
called from bucc, Saxon, the belly.] A tree that 
bears a purging berry. • 

Bu'ckwheat. n. s . [buckweiPz, Germ. Jagopfinnn, 
Lat.] A plant. Mi lit r. 

BUCCyLlCAL.# adj, [Lat. bucolicus; Ft. bucolique ; 
from the Gr. ftyxobor, a cowherd. This adjective is 
of high antiquity in our language; though hitherto 
unnoticed.] Pastoral. • 

Old Quintilian with his declamations, 

Theocritus with his bncolicat relations. Skelton's Poems, p. 19. 

Buco / LTCK.'f M adj. [Fr. bucoli<jite. Sec Bucoljcai..] 
Pastoral. « 

The pastoral form is n fault of the poet’s times : it contains 
also some passages, whic 4 i wander far beyond the bouiuU of 
bucolick song. IVarton , Notes on Milton's Smaller Poems. 

Buco'lick.* 17 . s. 

1. A writer of bucolicks or pastorals. 

Spenser is erroneously ranked as our earliest English bucolick. 

IVarton , Hist. 0/ Eng. Poetry , iii. 51. 

2. A bucolick poem. " # 

I look upon this bucolick as an inestimable treasure of the 
most ancient science. Arbuthnot and Pope, Mart. Scrib. 

The first modern Latin bucolick > are those of Petrarch, in 
number twelve. IVarton, Hist, of Eng. Poetry, ii, 25?. 

Theocritus and Mosehus had respectively written a bucolick 
on the deaths of Daphnis and Bion. 

Ib. Nates on Milton's Smaller Poems. 

BUT). 1?. s. [bouton, Fr.] The first shoot of u plant ; ,j 
a gem. 

Be as thou was wont to be, 

See as thou wast wont to see : 


Dian's bud o'er Cupid’s flower 

Hath such force and blessed power. Shakspeare, A fids. X. Ur. 

Writers say, as the most forward bud, . 

Is eaten by tne ranker ere it blow, 
liven so by love the young and tender wit 
Is turn’d to^folly, blasting in the bud 
Losing nis verdure even in the prime. 

Shakspeare, Two Gent , of Ver. 
When you the flow’rs for Chloc twine, # 

Why do you to her garland join 

The meanest bud that falls from mine ? Prior . 

Insects wound the tender buds, with a long hollow trunk, and 
deposit an egg in the hole, with a sharp corroding liquour, that 
causcth a swelling in the leaf, and closeth the orifice. Bentley. 

To Bud. v. n • [from the noun.] 
j. To put forth young shoots or gems. # 

Bud forth as arose growing by the brook of the field. 

Eee/us. xxxix, 13. 

2. To ri$e as a gem from the stalk. 

j!hcre the fruit, that was to bo gathered from such a conflux, 
quickly buddecUuLt. Clarendon. 

Heaven gavewhn all at once, then snatch’d away, 

Ere mortals all his beauties could survey ; 

Just like that flower th&t buds and withers in a day. Dry den. 

Tho' lab* ring yokes on their own necks they fear’d, • 

And felt for budding horn*' on their smooth foreheads rear'd. 


3. To be in thq bl|pmf®or gr 
Youftg btidding 1 vMn^fcir and 1 
Whither away, or where is thy al 


Dryden, Sdcnus. 

*esh and sweet, P 

A ? Shakspeare. 
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To Bijd, v. a. To inoculate ; to graff by inserting a 
bud into the rind of another tree. 

Of apricocksj thc largest is much improved by budding upon 
apeac^stock. Temple. 

Bu'dole.* w. s. In mineralogy, a sort of frame so 
called by the English dressers of the tires of metals, 
made to receive the ore after its first separation 
from its grossest foulness. Phil. Transact. N6. 

* Chambers* 

To BUDGE.*}" v. n. [bouger, Fr.] To stir; to move 
off’ the place : a low word, Dr. Johnson says. Sir 
T. Herbert uses it not as such. +*) 

All your prisoners are 

In the lime grove, which weatherfends your cell. 

They cannot budge till you release. Shakspeare, Tempest. 

T 'he mouse ne’er shunn’d the cat, as they did budge 
From rascals worse than they. # Shakspeare % Qoriol. 

"When one is struck down, the residue budge not. 

Sir T. Herbert's Travels , p, 38s . 

I thought tli* liadst scorn'd to budge 
For fear. ^ Hud&ras. 

BunciE.-J'’ adj. [of uncertain etymology, Dr. Johnson 
says. lie cites only the passage in Milton, and 
assigns to the word the meaning of stiff or sui'ty ; 
while others consider it as an academical phrase, 
denoting the sehohistick habit, which was trimmed 
with budge 01 'jin* [bouge fur re, Fr. Palsgrave;] 
and Dr. Farmer has mentioned an order of the 
university of Cambridge in 141 4, directing the 
bachelors of arts to be habited u tan t u m furruris 
buggns aut agninis and Mr. Wartou applies the 
word to this meaning; observing, however, that 
the poet explains the obsolete budge, in which 
there is ;i tincture of ridicule, by the very awkward 
tautology of fur. See tlje substantive Budge. 
But Milton is perhaps equivocating. He is at 
least supported in the usage of the word as an 
adjective, in the sense ot stiff, big , or pompous , 
by his friend Ellwood ; and the etymology may 
then be referred to big, which see. He looks 
very bug of it ;* lor big ; “ a bog or bogge fefrow,” 
for bold or sown/. The old substantive budge ness 
supports aho this sense of the adjective; though 
another old adjective, budgij , countenances the 
academical application. See Budgeness and 
Budgy.] 

O foolishness of men ! that lend their cars 
'iio those budge doctors of the stoick fur. 

• Milton , Camus, vcr. 707. 

The warden was a budge old man ; and 1 looked somewhat 
big too. Eft wood's Life, ( written by Ilimsclf, J 3d edit. p. 60. 

This was a budge fellow, and talked high. Hid. p. 119. 

Budge.'!" n. s. [Bouge Jurrc , roimnenis, peaux do 
Lombardie. Palsgrave.’] The dressed skin or fur 
of lambs ; and, in some countries, of kids. 

Mmshett aniCockerartw 

He’s nought but budge, old guards, brown fox-lur face, 

He hath no foul. Marsten's Scourge of Vill. ii. 7. 

They are Income so liberal, ns to part freely with their own 
budgr-go trust from off their backs, and bestow them cn the 
magistrate. | Milton, on the Art. of Peace with the Irish. 

Bu'dgenkss.# 77. s. [ from budge Sternness; severity. 

A Sara for goodness?*, a great Belkina for budgenesse. 

For m)ldnes!>e Anna, for chastityc godly c Susanna. 

Sta ny hurst, jutied by Warty#, Hist. Eng. Pott. lil. 4c 1. 

Bu'dgeu. n. s. (Worn the verb,] One that moves or 
stirs from his place. 
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Let the first hudger die the other's slave, «*. 

An«i the gods doom him after. Shakspcare, Coriot , 

Bu'DciET.-f* n. s. [bagette, French ; formerly written 
bougrt , which originally signified u a little coffer 
or ilruiike of Wood, covered with leather, wherewith 
the women: of old time carried their jewelsf attires, 
and trinkets,, at their saddle bowes, when they rid 
juito the countrey.* Sec Cotgravc in V«JSouGEisnt. 
It njay be from the Goth, balgs ; but the Welsh 
have bolgan for a budget or mail of leather; 
tand the Armorick, boidchct ; low Lat. btdga. V. 
% Gauge.] 

T. bag, such as may be easily carried. 

With that out of his bouget forth lie drew 
Great store of treasure, therewith him to tempi. 

, Spenser, F. Q. iii. x. 29. 

If tinkers may have leave toMive, 4 

And bear the sovvskiu budget; 

Then my account I well may give, 

And in flic stocks avouch it. Shakyware, Wint. Tale. 

Sir Robert Clifford, in whose bosom or budget, most of Per- 
kin's secrets were laid up, was come into England. Huron. 

His budget with corruptions cramm’d. 

The contributions of the damn'd. Swift . 

2. It is used for a store, or stock. 

It Wtw nature, in fine, that brought off the cat, when the 
fox's whole budget of inventions failed him. / ' F.st range . 

3. The statement made by tlie Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the House of Commons, on a certain 
day in each session, of the finances of the kingdom, 
and of the ways and means of raising the revenue 
wanted for the ensuing year. 

Bu'dgy;# a dj, [from budge . Consisting of fur. 
The example, like that from Milton, presents a 
tautology. 

On whose furr’d chin did hang a budgie fleece. 

Thule , or Virtue s Historic , b> F. R. 159X- sign. U. 2. b. 

BuFF.-j'* n. s. [from fpiffalo, T)r. Johnson says; 
noticing only the skin of the animal, or leather. 
It is the bit file or wild ox itself, Lat. buj'ahts , for 
bubalus , from the Gr. / 3 « 3 »Aoc. See Bufki.e. 
Huloet, Barret, and Cotgrave, all mentioning the 
bitffl with the variation of buffle or bugle, and with 
the definition of wild ox.] 
i. A buffalo. 

2* A sort of leather prepared from the skir^ of the 
buffalo ; used for waist belts, pouches, and military 
- accoutrements. 

v A ropy chain of rheums, a visage rough, , n 

Deform’d, unfeatur'd, and a skin of buff. Dry dnt , Jnv. 

3. The skins of elks and oxen dressed in oil, and 
prepared after the same manner as that of the 
buffalo. 

4. A military coat made of thick leather, so that a 
blow cannot easily pierce it. 

A ficiufyo fairy, pitiless and roughj 
* A wolf, nay worse, a fellow all in buff. Shakspcare , Hamlet . 

5. The colour of the leather, of a very Jrght yellow. 

6. In medicine, the sizy, viscid, tough i nass, which 
forms on the upper surface of the /blood ; what 
physicians call the coagulable lymph. * Chambers . 

To BUFF. 7>. a. [buffi*, Fr.] To strike: it is a word 
not in use. 

There was a shock. 

To have buff J out the blood 

From ought but a block* " M. Jontim . 

^ FFALO. n. s. [Ital#] ^ kind tff wild ox. 
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Become the unworthy browse 

Of buffaloes, salt gohts, and hungry cows. Dryden. 

Bu'ffkt.^ n. & [buffeto, Ital. biiffet^ Fr. from the 
old Fr. bifffk) which Barbazau, derives from bouttr, 
to strike, by the change of me t into f ; others, 
from the Dan. puff, a stroke or blow. Su. Goth. 
laejiva, Iceland, bifa, to move.] A blow with the 
fist ; a box on the ear. 

They gaveii to him buffet is. Wuliffe, St. John, xix. 

O, I could divide nnsclf, and go to buffets, for moving such 
a dish of skimmed milk with so honourable an action. 

Shah spear c. 

A man that fortune’* fruffefs and rewards 
Ha^t ta’cn with equal thanks. Shtdcspcare , 

\Vhat a manly body !'*nicthinks, she looks 
As though sbe'u pitch the bar, or go to buffets . 

Beantn. and FI. Loyal Subject. 

Go, haflfed coward, lest I run upon thee. 

And with one buffi, lay thy structure low. Milton, S. A. 

Round his hollow temples, and his ears, 

His buckler beats; the sun of Neptune stunn'd 

With these repeated htffvts , quits the ground. Dryden. 

None knows what it is to be pursued and worried with the 
restless buffets of an impure spirit, blit he who lias endured 
the same terrible conflict himself. South , Sermons , vi. x8o. 

liim is'r. n. <\ [buffet te, Fr.] A kind of cupboard ; 
or set of shelves, where plate is set out to shew, iit 
a room of entertainment. 

The rich buffet well-colour’ d serpents grace. 

And gaping Tritons spew to wash vour face. Pope, Moral Ess. 
To Bi: / fft:t.*| v i\ a. [old Fr. buffrtcr , Ital. bnfetUire . 
See Buffet.] To strike with the hand; to box; 
to beat. Wiclifle uses buffate. 

An aungel of Satbanas is given to me that he buffate uic. 

IVicliffe, 1 Cor. xii. 7. 

Why, woman, your husband is in his old luncs again ; he so 
buffets himself on the forehead, crying, Peer out, peer out ! that 
any madness I ever yet beheld, seemed but tameness. 

Shakspcare , K. John . 

Our ears are cudgell’d ; not a word of his 
But buffets better than a fist of France. Shakspcare , Hen. V. 

The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews; throwing it aside. Shakspcare , Jut. Ctcs. 

St. Paul tells us, he was buffeted. South , Serm. vi. 293. 

Instantly I plung’d into the sea. 

And buffeting the billows to her rescue, 

Redeem’d her life with half the loss of mine. Otway. 

2. A term applied to the mournful peal, of funeral 
peal, as it is called, of bells. 

Buffeting the bells, that is, by tying pieces of leather, old 
hat, or any other thing that is pretty thick, roiifid the ball of 
the clapper of each bell, and then, ringing them, they make 
a most'doleful and mournful sound. 

The Art of Ringing, (1753,} p. 400 . 

To Bi/ffet. v. 71. To play a boxing-match. 

If I might buffet for my love, I could lay on like a hitcher. 

Snaktpeare , Henry V. 
Bu'ffeteu.^ 71. s. [from buffet j] A boxer; one that 
buffets. S/wwood. 

B.lt'ffeting.# 7i. s f [from buffet .] Stroke. 

From the head these hysterick buffeting s descended, and 
were plentifully bestowed upon the roembert. 

iVarburton, Dock, of Grace, i. 14a. 

Bu'FFLE.-f 71. s. [Germ, buffet^ Fr. bcitfflc . The Buff.] 
The same with buffalo ; a wild ox. * 

Buff ole s big-boned, fat, and camcl-baek&Kfc 

Sir T. Herbert, Tran. p. 43. 
To Bu'ffle. v. n. [from the noun.] To puzzle; to 
* be at a loss. 

This was the utter ruin of that p8dr, anpry, baffling, well- 
meaning moHal, Pistorides, whifelicR equally under the con- 
tmnpt of both parties. ^ w * Swift. 

llu'fFLEHEADEjDf.'f' [fro|^' hffffc and head.] A 
mao* with a lafgc h^id, like a buffalo; dull ; stupid: 
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y. 

foolish. Dr. Johnson gives no example# , Dr. 
Jamieson has produced tlic Scottish bluffleheadcd, 
as the synonyme, viz, having a, large hffod, accom- 
panied with the appearance of dulness bfjintcllect ; 
perhaps, he adds, from the English bluff. *' Our 
English of nearly two centuries back presents, 
however, bufflchcaded. 

So fell this buflkdieadcd giant by the band of Don Quixote. 

• (Slayton* t Notes on D. Quixote , iii. 3. 

BUFFOON.*^ n. s. {bttjfon, French ; and buffon in 
old English. Tout, oeffe, derision, ami borf, a 
knave; but the word is perhaps from the Fr. bouffer , 
to puff.] • ! 

A man whose profession is to make sport, by low 
jests and antick postures; a juckpudding. 

And when such buffntu ball, [bawl,] ami cornets sound, 

(The guests loud-laughing,) who can then be heard? 

Davies, Wittes Pilgrimage, sign. V.ii. 
No prince would think himself graitly honoured? to have 
Ills proclamation canvassed on a public! stage, and become the 
sport of buffoons. Watts. 

2. A man that practises indecent raillery. 

It is the nature of drolls and buffoons, to be insolent to those 
that will bear it, and slavish to others. * L* Estrange. 

The bold buffoon, whefle'er they tread the green. 

Their motion inirnicks, but with jest obscene. Garth. 

To Buffo 'on.# v. a. [from the noun, and Fr. 
boufjonner , Cotgrave.j To laugh at; 4 :o mute 
ridiculous. 

Oppression, and all the deadly sins ; whatever is contrary 
to sound religion and true doctrine; reign, triumph, bray? the 
sun, arc fashionable, and almost creditable : — But virtue, 
sobriety, religion; religion, matter of the best, highest, truest, 
honour, despised, buffooned, exposed as ridiculous ! 

Mi n villa, Scrm. ix, 343. 
Let not so mean a style your muse debase. 

But learn from Butler the buffooning grace. 

Sir W. Son me* s and Dryderis Art of Poetry. 

Buffo'onkry. n. s. [from buffoon .] 

1 . The practice or art of a buffoon. 

Courage in an ill-bred man, lias the air, and escapes not the 
opinion of brutality ; learning becomes pedantry, and wit buf- 
foonery. Lot hr on Education. 

2. Low jesU ; ridiculous pranks; sciirrile mirth. 
Drytlen places the accent, improperly, on the first 
syllable. 

Where pttblick ministers encourage buffoonery , it is no won- 
der if buffoons set up for public k ministers. V Estrange. 

And whilst it lasts, let buffoonery succeed, 

To make us laugh; for never was more need. • 

Dn/dcn, Ep. to Southerne. 

Buffooning.# n. $. [from the verb.] Buffoonery : 
low jesting. 

Leav6 your buffooning and lying; I am not in humour to 
bear it. ^ Dryden, Amphitryon. 

These whifflers, who have neither learning nor good manners, 
are neither afraid nor ashamed, by tlft*ir rude drolling aifU 
buffooning , to expose to contempt all that which the wisest 
and best men .in the woild have always had the greatest 
veneration for. Hally Well's Discourses , p.56. 

Buffo'onism.# n. s. [from luffaonizeS] Jesting. 

. Mimheu , and Cot grave . 

To Buffo^^ize. # v* n. [from buffoon.] To buf- 
foon isse if; to play ’the fool, jester, or buffoon; to 
get a living by jestg., Minsheu , and Cotgrave . 

BuFFo'oNii^E.# prfjyg » [from buffoon and 
Resembling a. tyuflbori. . Shcrvdoud . 

Buffo'only.# [frftm biffatnu'] Scurrilc ; ridi- 
culous. *' M - 
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BUG 

Su6!i men become fit only for. toys and trifles, for apish 

tricks and buffoouly discourse. 

Goodman* x Wint . Ev. Conference, P. 1. 

BUG.-f*’ ». 5. A stinking infect bred ih old house- 
hold stjtff; or, as in some places bug is use*], any 
insect of the senrabsei kind. J 

let me flap this* bug with gilded whigs, v ' . ' 

paintcd^liild of dirt, which stinks and stings. Pope. 

BUG.’f' ? n. s . [It is derived by some from big, by 

Bu'gbkau. 5 others from png : bxvg, in Welsh, has 
the same meaning, Dr. Johnson say*. Pug wag 
an old term for the devil. See PucK^But bug 
is the Celtick bug, a goblin ; whence also logic, 
which see. Bugbear was formerly written bearbug, 
in order, I suppose, to be represented as a fit 
panion*for another “ wefrd of lear,” buUbeggar : 
“ As children be afraid* of bjarbugs and bul- 
beggers,’' Sir T. Smith, Append, to his Life, 
p. 34.] A frightful object; a walking spectre," 
imagined to be seen ; generally now used for a false 
terrour to frighten babes. 

Each trembling leaf and whistling wind they hear, 

A* ghastly hug , does greatly them aflear: 

Yet both doth strive their iearfhlness to feign. 

Spenser, F. Q. ii. iii. %o. 

Sir, span? your threats; v 

The bug which you would fright me with, 1 seek. Shahs pear e. 

Hast not slept to-night? would he not, naughty man, let 
it sleep ? a bugbear take him. Shakspcarc . 

Indeed ! these are bug- words. 

Beaum. and Ft. Tamer tamed. 

We might guess them weary of the" present discipline, as 
offensive to their state, which is the bug w e fear. 

Milton , Of Ref . tn England, B. a. 

We have a horrour fur uncouth monsters; but, upon expe- 
rience, all these bugs grow fainilia^ and easy to us. 

L* Estrange. 

Such bugbear thoughts, once got into the tender minds of 
children, sink deep, so as not cas ;i £, if ever, to begot otttagain. 

Locke . 

To the world, no bugbear is so great, 

As want of figure, and a small estate. .< Pope* 

Bu'gginess. n. s. [from buggy. ~] The state of befog 
infected with bugs. 

Bu'ggy. adj. [from bug.] Abounding with bugs. 

Bu'gle.-J- } n. s. [from biijen,'*! Sax. to bend, 

Bu'GLisfiOKN. 3 Junius; from buada, Lat. a heifer, 
Skinner : from bugle, the bonasus, Lye. It is very 
mtural that the term of the beast should be applied 
to the ham. See Bugle.] A hunting liorn. 

Then took that squire an horny bugle small, 

Which hung ndown his side in twisted gold. 

And tassels gay. Spenser, F. Q. 

1 will have a recheate winded in my forehead, or hang my 
bugle in an invisible baldrick. Shakspcarc. 

He gave his buglehorn a blast, 

That through the w oodland echo'd fai and wide.f 7 *u'kclt. 

Bu'cle.-J' n. s . [old* Fr. bugle , bos. Lacombe. ; A 
bull, in Hampshire, is called a bugle * See also 

Bi j fle.],? A sort of wild ox. , * . 

The hart, and the rocbucke, and the bugle, mul the wilde 
goate, l Deuteron. x iv, 5. (Transl. of 1578.) 

Bu'gle. n. s. A shining bead of bUck glass. , 

» Itugle bracelets, necklace ainber, ty 

Perfumed for a lady’s chamber. . Shahs peat e. 

’Tis not your inky brows, your black silk hair, 

Your bugle eyeballs; hor your cheek of creatin, 

, That can entuinc my spirits to your? Worship. Shakspcarc. 

Bu'gle. n. s. [from bugUkt, Lai.] A plant. 
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BuV.lo.ss. n. s. [from buglossupu Lat.] Th$ herb 


ox-tonguo. 


t 


To BUILD. f v. a. pret«v, I built, I have built ,• 
and formerly buildrd, fyilden, Dutch ; Sax. 

to confirm. The Su. Goth, hot, a city* -.l«v perhaps 
the original.] * 

i. ifaise from the*growul ; to. make a fabrick; f jr 
an edifice. $ 

Thou dirit not build an house unto my name. 

^ I Chron. xxii. 8. 

The high places — which Solomon, the king of* Israel, hud 
budded for Ashtoreth, the abomination of the Zidonians. 

« 2 Kings, xxiii. 13. 

‘.whpu usurers tell their gold in the field, 
s Afid whores ami bavych do churches build. Shakspearc. 

■iTo raise in any laboured form. 

"•' L> When the head-dress v*ii\f>nill up in a couple of cones and 
bpire#, which stood so excessively high 011 the side of the head, 
that a woman, who was hut a pigmy without her head dress, 
> Appeared liken columns upon putting it on. Spectator, No. 98. 
3. To I'm iso any thin# on y support or foundation. 

Tp buddy with lev ell ofmj loftie stjle, 

Thatyhich no hands can evermore eompylc. 

Spenser , Ruins of Rome, bt. 25. 

He knew 

Bimself to sing, and build thg lofty rhyme. 

dili/ton. Lucid, v. 11. 

Love built on beauty, soon as beajitv, dies; 

Chopsc this face, chang'd by no deformities. Donne. 

I would endeavour to destroy those curious, but groundless 
structure?, that men have built up of opinions alone. Hoyle. 


To Build, v. n. 

1. To play the architect. 

To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 

To rear the column, or the arch to bend. Pope . 

2. To depend on; to rest on. 

By a man’s authority, vve here understand the force which 
his word hath for the assurance of another’s mind, that huildeth 
upon it lluuker. 

Some build rather upon the abusing of other*), and puttim: 
triclciftpon them, than upffu soundness of their own proceed- 
ings,,. Rat on, Essays. 

liven those who had not tasted of jour favours, jet built so 
much on the fame of jour beneficence, that they bemoaned the 
loss of their expectations. Dry den, lub. l)ctL 

This U certamlj a much surer way, than to build on the in- 
terpretations of an author, who does, not consider how the an- 
cients used to think. ^ Addison on Medals . 

Buj'ldeii. n. s. [from build.'] He that builds; an 
architect * 

But, fore-accounting oft makes builders miss; 

They found, they felt, they had no lease of bliss. Sidney. 
4 Vr'hect they, which had seen the beauty of the first temple 
built by Solomon, beheld how tar it excelled the second, Which 
had not builders of like abilities, the tears of their grieved eves 
the prophets endeavoured, with comforts, to wipe away. 

’Hooker. 


1 Mark'd out for such an use, as if ’twere meant 
** invite the builder , ami his choice prevent. Denham. 

blow cn ings with lengthen'd honour let her spread, 

A fie n greatness, shew her builder 9 s fame. Prior. 

A wolf, hay \ Vm Sm [from build.] A fabrick ; Jin edifice. 

5. The colour vis building, and Uiy wife's attire, 

6 . In medicine, tVpubhck treasury. 1 

forms on lhcf 1 reb ) r,neasur I c 
physicians call tlv gh M heavX 

To BIJFF. v. a • [6ii on stands, Prior. 

not in use ^ "triety of aneidnt coins which I saw at 
There was*-., shock, 1 tilk ? P artic “ lar >‘«''cc of such as relate 
To have buff’d out the 1 or slatncs tbat itlli extant> ,, . , 
From ought but a Mod- M<hmn ' 

BVmwo. r .CS 


q Shakspearc 
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As is the built, so deferent is the fight j 
Their mounting shot is on our sails design'd ; 

Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light, 

And through the yielding plonks a passage find. 

Drt/den, Ann. Mir. st. 60. 
The built of our ships, and courage, of our seamen, is more 
proper and ublp^td maintain a close light, than any other 
nation of the world. Temple's Works, ii. 377. 

2. Species of building. 

There is hardly any country, which has so little shipping as 
Ireland ; the reason must be, the scarcity ot timber proper for 
this built . # 0 Temple. 

But..# n. s. In icthyology, an English name for the 
common flounder. r Chambers . 

BULB. n. s. [from bulbils, Lat.] A round body, or 
root. 

Take up your early autumnal tulips, and bulbs , if you will 
remove than. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

If wo consider the bulb, or ball of the eye, the exteriour 
membrane, or coat thereof, is made thick, tough, or strong, 
that it is a very hard matter to make a rupture in it. 

'• Ray on the Creation. 

To Bulb outM v.n. To project; to swell out. 

A stone — ■ 

wherein arc all 

The; mouUlir rs of a round-turn'd pedestal, 

When it bulbing onf in figure of a sphere, 

The whole above is finish'd in a snTnll 

Pellucid spire, crown'd with a crystal ball. * 

Colton. Wonders of the Peake, ( 1 6 8 1 ,) p. II. 
Bclba'cFjPUs. adj. [bulbaceous, Lat.] The Same 
with bulbous. Diet. 

Bu'lbed.# adj. [from bulb.] Hound-headed, like tin 
onion. Cotgravc in V. Bulbeaux. 

Bu'lbous.^ adj. [Fr. bidbeux , Cotgravc.] Contain- 
ing bulbs; consisting of bulbs; having round or 
roundish knobs. 

There are of roots, bulbous roots, fibrous roots, and hirsute 
roots. And I take it, in the bulbous, the sap lmstcneth most to 
the air and sun. Bacon, Xat. Uhl. 

Set up your traps for vermin, especially amongst your bulbous 
roots. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Their leaves, after they are swelled out, like a bulbous rm>\, 
to. make the bottle, bend inward, or come again close to the 
stalk. Ray pn the Creation. 

Bulge.# n.s. [Welsh, bwlcft, a gap. But^jec also 
To Bulge.]* The sett term for a leak, the breach 
which lets ill water. Sec To Bilge. 

To Bi;lge.-}~ v. v. [It was originally \vfltten bilge t 
bilge, was the lower part of the ship, where it swelled 
out; from bih^, Sax. a bladder, Dr. Johnson says. 

It may be rather from the Goth, bidgia, to swell, 
from balgs.] 

1 . To take in water; to founder. 

To save our shatter’d ships 

Tu weigh them out, that else had bulfd themselves in sand. 

Mir. for Mogul rates, p. 133. 

• Th^j£ round the ship was tost, 

Then bulg'd at once, and in thq deep was lost. Dryden . 

2. To jut out. 

The side, or part of the side of a wall, Jr rttiy timber that 
bidges from its bottom or foundation, is said to batter, or bang 
over the foundation. Mo, von, AApc/uiuial Exercises. 

Bc/limy.-}" n. s. [old Fr. boulirnky from Gy. jSs^ig/o, 
from Ph$, an ox, and hunger.] ^ enbmous 
appetite, attended with fainting, and coldness of 
the extremities. « Diet. 

Bg>LK.+ n. s, [bulrfce, Dut<&, the breast, or largest 
part of a man, Dr. Johnson ^ this may b® 
added thp Goth, bjglgs, andtbel Il Hucc, the belly. 
Chaucer Writes boukejjtox fuU(* In Sussex, buck is s 
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the body or trunk of llic body ; whence the buck of 
a cart. But the Su. Goth, hoik, bulk, winch Ihre 
derives from bol, great, is probably the original of 
our word. 

1. Magnitude; of matcriaPsubsta^ce; mass. ^ 

Against these forces there were prepared near one rmndred 
ships ; not so great of bulk indeed, hut of a more nimble mo- 
tion, and more serviceable. Bacon, War with Spain . 

The Spaniards and .Portuguese have ships of great bulk , but 
fitter for the merchant than the man of war; for burden than 
for battle. * , Ralegh, Essays, 

Though an animal arrives at its full growth, at a certain age, 
perhapait never comes to its full bulk till the last period of life. 

• Arbulhnot on Aliments . 

2. Size; quantity. • 

Things, or objects, cannot enter into the mind, as they sub- 
sist in themselves, and by their own natural bulk , pass into the 
apprehension ; but they are taken in by their id&s. South . 

3. The gross; the majority; the main mass. 

Those very points, in which those wise men disagreed from 
the bulk of the people, are points in which they agreed with the 
received doctrines of our nature. • Addison, Freeholder. 

Change in property, through the bulk of a nation, makes 
slow marches, and its due power always attends it. thrift. 

The bulk of the debt must be lessened gradually. S, if iff. 

4. Main fubrick; the body itself. • 

He rais’d a sigh so piteous and profound, * 

As it did seem to shattef all his bulk. 

And end his being. Shakspearc, Hamit t. 

Ifcr heart 

Beating her bulk, that his hand shakes withal. • 

Shakspearc , Rape of Lucrecc. 
My liver leapt within my bulck. 

Turbervile , Songs and Sonets , (1570.) 
Their bulks and souls arc bound on foi tune’s wheel. • 

B. Jonson , Srjanus. 

5. The main part of a ship’s cargo; as, to break bulk, 
is to open the cargo, [(loth, balke, portio mcrcium 
in navi. iSercnius.J 

Bulk.^ w. jp. [from bielckc , Dan. a beam.] A part 
of a building jutting out. 

Here stand behind this bulk. Straight will he coine : 

Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it 110111c. 

Shah sprarc , Othello . 

He found a country fellow dead-drunk, snorting on a bulke. 

Burton , Anat. of Mel. p. 274. 
The keeper coming up, found Jack with no life in him ; be 
took down the body, and laid it 011 a bit/k, and brought out 
the rope to the company. Arbulhnot , History of J. Bull. 

Bit'lkhkAI). 7 i. s. A partition made across a ship, 
with boards, whereby one part is divided from 
another. m Harris . 

Bu'lkiness. 7?. s . [from bulky . Greatness of stature, 
or size. 

Wheat, or any other grain, cannot serve instead of money, 
because of its bulkiness , and change of its quantity. Locke. 

Bu'lky. adj. [from bulk.] Of groat size or stature. 

Latrcus, the bulkiest of the double nice. 

Whom the spoil’ll artns of slain Haldffts grace. Driven. 

Huge Telephus, a formidable page, 1 

Cries vengeance ; and Orestes’ bulky rage, 

Unsatisfy’d with margins closely writ, 

Foams o’er the covers. Dry den. 

The manner of sea engagements, which was to bore Ami sink 
the enemy’s ships with the rostra, gave bulky and high ships a 
great Arbuthnot on Coins. 

BULL.y n* s. [ImUe , Dutch.] 

1 . The mfile of black cattle ; the male to a cow. • 
A gentlewoman, sir, find a kinswoman of my master’s.—- 
Even filch kin as the parish heifers arc to the town bull. Ufa 

y . 1 : jk Shaksprare, Hen. IV, 

Buffo are ttmiSe i upon the forehead than cows Bacon. 

Best age to go to 6u£, or calve, we hold, , * . l 

Begins at fu, and ends at ten years old. May's Virgil . 
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t. In the scriptural sense, an enemy powerful, fierce, 
and violent. 

Many bvlh have, compassed me : strong built, oFUsshan have 
beset me round. , Psalm xx ii, ts- 

3. One Oj^thc twelve signs of tlic suxjLiack. 

At from Aries rolls the bounteous Jun, ^ * 

And the bright Bull receives him. Thomrn, tyring. 

4 , A letter published by popes and Cln pcroui^^» [ Pr. 
bullc ; aftfl written Indie by some of our ojsvti Svriters, 
to distinguish it, as by Lowlli and T. Warton; 

{bulla, sigillum ,) vox Gracco-bavb. V.Meuysii 
Gloss, in voce.] 

A bull is letters called apostolick by the canonists, strength- 
ened with a leaden seal, and containing in them the dacrccs 
and commandments of the pope or bishop of Rome. Aytfffc. 

There was another sort of ornament wore bjfr.thc young 
nobility, called hulUe; round, or of the tigurc of a heart, hung 
about rticir necks like diamdhd crosses. Those bulbs camo 
afterwards to be hung to tht? diplomas of the cftiperpurs and 
popes, from whence they had the name of bulls. Arbisthnot, 

It was not till alter a fresh hull of Leo’s had declared how 
inflexible the court ofltoine was in the point of abuses. 

‘ At ter bury, 

5. A blunder; a contradiction. * 

MV. lingsliaw thinks this phrase might take its 
rise among Protestants in allusion to the constant 
incongruity in the pope’s bulls , where he styles 
himself servant to the servants of God , and yet 
dictates and decrees with despot ick authority. The 
example, which 1 bring from Milton, seems to 
countenance this supposition ; a bull being described 
as taking away the essence of that which it calls 
itself. 

That such a poem should be toothless, J still oJfinn it to be 

* a bull, taking away the essence of that which it dftbf itself. 

Milton, ApoLfvr Smecfym . 

Never did f see such a confuse*! heap of false grammar, im- 
proper English, and downright bulls. 

Dry den, Prcf to Notes on Emp. tf JlforOcco. 

I confess it is what the Engb 4 \ call a bull, in the fSkprcssion, 
though the sense be manifest enough. Pope, Letters. 

6 . A stock-jobber. Sec Bear. 

Bull, in composition, generally notes thetar^ size 
of any thing, as, bull-head, bull-rush , buU-trobl ; and 
is therefore only an augmentative Syllable* With- 
out much reference to its original signification. 

Bl*i.l-baiting. n. s. [from bull and bail.] The sport 
of bhiting bulls with dogs. 

What tun I thu wiser for knowing that Trajan was in tha 
^ifth )e;»r of his tribuneship, when he entertained the p *oplc 
wkh a horsc-r&cc or bull-baiting ? AddisoH on Medals. 

BUll-beev. n. s. [from bull and baf] Coarse beef; 
the flesh of bulls. 

They want their porridge and their fat bull-beeves. 

Shakipcare. 

Bull-beggar.^ n. s. [This word probably cAme 
from the insolence of those who begged, or raised 
money by the pope’s bull; or it may be a corrup- 
tion of bold-beggar.] Something terrible; some- 
thing to jriglit children with. 

As chi ldic 11 be afraid of hearings and butbeggers. 

\ Sir T. Smith, Append, to his Lifa p. 34. 

These fimninutions from the Vatican were turned into ridi- 
cule ; and, as they were called bull-beggurs , they were used as 
words of scorn and attempt. jtm Ayliffe. 

This is the greatest builbegger they seem to object against 
such com crises come from them. 

Sheldon , Miracles sf Antichrist, p. i j;. 

This was certainly an ass, in action’s skin ; a harmless butt- 
beggar, who delights to frighten ltftiocent people, and set them 
a galloping. * / Tatter, No. us. 
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Bull-calf, n.s. [from bull and calf.] A lie ca}f ; 

used lor a stupid follow: a term of reproach. 

And, FnlstaO; you curried yqur ©its away as nimbly, and 
roared for mercy, and still ran and roared, as cyor I heard a 
ball-calf. & Shaksycarc. 

Bull-dog. «. s. [from bull and dbg.] A*fiog of a 
particular form, remarkable for bis courage. He 
is us$d in halting the bull; and this species is so 
pccufiilr jto Britain, that they arc said to degenerate 
when they are carried to other countries. 

All the harmless part of him is that of a bull-dot* ; they arc 
Ittnic no longer than they are not offended. Addison , Sped. 

Bpix-FACED.# adj. [from bull and face.] Having 
the face, as it were, of a bull, a large lace. 
y*Not huH-fnc'd Jonas, who could statutes draw 
to incaitttebcllion, and make treason law. 

«. Dryden, Abs. and Achitophcl. 

Bcjll-fincii. «. s. [rubictlh.] A small bird, that lias 
neither song nor whistle of its own, yet is very apt 

. to learn, if taught by the mouth. 

, Phillips's World of Jl brds. 

The blackbird whistles from the thorny brake. 

The fuel low bull-finch answers from the groves. Thomson. 

Bull- fly. n. s. An insect. 

Bull-bee. 3 Phillips's World of Words* 

Bull-head. n.s. [from bull nu&Jiead.] 

1. A stupid fellow ; a blockhead. 

2 . The name of a fish. 

The miller’s thumb, or bull-head , is a fish of 110 
pleasing shape ; it lias a head big and flat, much 
greater' than suitable to its body; a mouth very 
wide, and UHiuIJy gaping; he is without teeth, but 
his lip* are very rough, much like a file: he hath 
two fins near to li is gills, which are roundish or 
crested ; two fin> undt*r his belly, two on the back, 
one below the vent, and the iin of his tail is round. 
Nature hath painted *ihc body of this fish with 
whitish, blackish, brownish spots. They are usually 
full of spawn all the summer, which swells their 
vents in the form of a dug. The bull-head begins 
to spawn in April ; in winter wc know 110 more 
what becofhes of them than of eels or swallows. 


Walton's Angler . 

3. A little black water vermin. 

Phillips's World (f Words . 

Bull-trout, n. s. A large kind of trout. 

The^e is, in Northumberland, a trout called* a 
' bull-troiit, of a much greater length anti bigfe^s 
than Any in these southern parts. Walton's Angler . 

Bull-weed. n. s . The same with knapweed. 

Bull-wort, or Bisiiops-weed. n. s. [awmi 9 Lat.] A 
plant. ^ 

Bu'llace. n. $* A wild sour plum. 

In October, and the beginning of Nqycmber, come services, 
medlars, but laces ; roses cut or removed, to come late ; holy- 
oaks, and such like. Bacon , Essays. 

Bu'llauy.* n. s . [Lat. bullarium .] A collection of 
papistical bulls. # 

_ The whole bull is extant in the bullary of Laertius Chcru- 
hinus. South , Sermons , v. 234. 

Bu'llet. n.s. [b&idct, Fr.] A iteund ball of metal, 
usually shot out of guns. 

As wf len the* devilish iron engine wrought 
In deepen hcl), and fram’d by furies skill, 

With windy nitre and quick sulphur fraught, * 

Ana rammed with bullet round, ordain’d to kill, Spenser, F. Q. 
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Giaffcr, theif leader, desperately fighting amongst the foi c - 
most of the janizaries, was at once sfiot with two bullets, .and 
blain. j Kiddles. 

And as the built, so different is the fight ; 

Their mounting shot is on our sails design’d: 

Deep in their hulls $ur deadly builds light, 

Andr through the yielding plunks a passage find. Dry den. 

BULLETIN.* n. s. Fr. u a bill, ticket, or cocket ; 
a billet in a lottery,” Cotgrave in V. Bulletin, 
Our language, of late years, (in « adopted this word 
for an official account of* publick news, usually of 
no great length. 

Bu'luon. n. s. [billon, Fr.] Gold or silver in the 
lump, unwroughl, uncoined. 

The balance of trade must of necessity be returned in coin or 
bullion. llacon. Advice to Villien . 

A second multitude, 

With wondlrous art, found out the inassy ore, , 

Severing each kind, and seumm’d the bullion dross. 

Alii ton, P. L. 

Bul/'am is silver whose workmanship has no value. And 
thus foreign coin hath* 110 value here for its stamp, and our coin 
is bullion in foreign dominions. Locke. 

In every vessel there is stowage for immense treasures, when 
the cargo is pure bullion. Addison on the War . 

To Bu'llika«.* v. a. [Sec To Ballarag. This is 
the northern pronunciation apd writing of ballarag ; 
which Lye imagines to be derived from the Iceland. 
haul , a curse, and rargia , to reproach. Others con- 
sider it piercly as a vulgarism, from bully, or from 
bawl.] To insult in a bullying manner. 

Ru'llikii.# adj. [from bull.] Partaking of the na- 
ture °f a bull or blunder. 

A toothless satire is as improper as a toothed slcek-stomv 
and as bullish. Alitton , Animadv . Item. Defence. 

Bu'llist/# n. s. [Fr. lulliste, a writer or maker of 
papal bulls, Cotgrave.] 

As for the ancients and elders, they are become peniten- 
tiaries, proctors in the court ecclesiastical, datarics, bid lute t 
copyists. If ar mar's Tr. of Bczn’s Sermon*, p. 134. 


v Bulli'tion. n. s. [from bullio , Lat.] The act or state 
of boiling. 

There is to lie observed in these dissolutions which will not 
easily incorporate, what the effects arc, as the bullition , the 
precipitation to the bottom, the ejaculation towards the top, 
the suspension iq the midst, and tne like. Bacon, Phys. Bern. 

Bc/llock.^ ?i. s. [Sax. bulluca.] A young hull. 

Why, that’s spoken like an honest drover:' bo they sell 
bullock:. Shahspcarc, Much Ado. 

Some drive the herds ; here the fierce bullock scorns 
Th* appointed way, ami runs with threat’ning horns. Conley. 

Until the transportation of cattle into England was prohi- 
bited, the quickest trade of ready money here was driven by the 
sale of young bullocks. Temple . 

BULLY, n.s. [Skinner derives this word from burly, 
as a corruption in the pronunciation ; which is very 
probably right: or from bulky, or bull-eyed ; which 
are less probable, to May it not come from btdl 9 tho 
pope’s letter, implying the insolence of those who 
came invested with authority from thd papal court?] 
A noisy, blustering, quarrelling fellow : it is gene- 
rally taken for a man that 1ms only the appearance 
of courage. 

Mine host of the garter j — What says iny bultorto ck ? Speak 
scholarly and wisely. Shakspeate, Merry TK of Windsor. 

• All on a sudden the doors flew open, and ‘in cornet a crew 
of roaring bullies, with their wenenes, their dogs, and their 
bqgles. M L’ Estrange, Fab. 

*Tis so ridic’Ious, but so true withal A 
A hulfy cannot sleep without a brawl, y?, £ Dryden, Juvenal. 

. A scolding k cro * s > at die wojrst > ftjnortf tolerable character 

" than a bully in ptftkoatf. Addison , Freeholder. 
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The little man is a bully in his nature, but, when he grows 
chojcrick, I confine him till his wrath is over. Addison, Sped. 

To Bu'lly. 7). a. [from the noun.] To overbear with 
noise or menaces. - , 

Pruihces, parish clerks, and hectors meet, c ■>» ' . 

Ho tiiaL is drunk, or hu/ly'd, pays the t&at. King?* Qpbkery. 

To IWuA'.'f' v. n. To be noisy and quarrelsome. 

So Britain's monarch once uncover'd sat, 

While BnuNhuw bullied in a broad-brinnn’tl hat. Bramslon. 

Bi/jjujsh. n.S. [from bull mid rush.] A large rush, 
such as grows in rivers, without knots; though 
Drydcn has given it, the epithet knotty , confound- 
ing it, probably, with the read. 

T o make fine cage* for flic nightingale, • 

And baskets of bulrushes, wasjny wont. SpVust #. 

All my praises arc but as a bulrush cast upon a stream ; they 
arc born by the strength of the current. # Drydcn. 

The edges were with bending osiers crown’d ; 

The kno/ty bulrush next in order stood, 

And all within of reed’s a trembling wood. Drydcn. 

Bu'lrushy.^ adj. [from Out nisi. ] Made of bul- 
rushes, or iiiJl of bulrushes, lluloct. 

Bu'ltkl.# n.s. [low Lat. hid fell us. ~] 
j. The bran or refuse of meal alter dressing. See To 
Bout. • Chambers* 

a. The bag wherein mfral is dressed; a bolter-cloth. 

V. Du Carter. 

BULWARK.-}- n. s. [bohverckc, Dutch; probably 
only from its strength and largeness ; so Germ, bol- 
\ivrfc from the Iceland, but, large.] 
j. Wliat is now called a bastion. 

But bin. the squire made quickly to retreat. 

Encountering fierce with single sword in hand. 

And ’twixl him and his lord did like a bulwark stand. 

Spenser, F.Q. 

They oft repair 

Their earthern bulwarks ’gainst the ocean flood. 

Fairfax, Tasso . 

We have bulwarks round us; 

Within our walls are troops enur’d to toil. Addison , Cato, 
i. A fortification. 

Taking aw a) needless bulwarks , divers were demolished upon 
the sea coasts, Hayward. 

Our naval strength is a bulwark to the nation. 

Addison , Freeholder. 

3. A security ; a screen ; a shelter. 

Sonic making the war*, their bulwark , that have before gored 
the gentle bosom of peace with pillage and robbery. 

Shakspenre. 

To Bu'lwark. v. a. [from the noun.] # To fortify ; 
to strengthen with bulwarks. 

And yet no bulwark'll town, or distant coast, 

Preserves the beauteous youth from being seen. Addison , (Arid. 

BUM/f* n. s. [bomme, Dutch ; bun, Gael, and Ire- 
land. the. bottom of any thing.'] The buttocks ; the 

part on w r hich we vsit. 

The wisest aunt telling the saddest tSle, 0 

Sometime for threefoot stool mistaketh me, 

Then slip 1 frpaa her bum, down topples she. Shakspvare . 

This said, lieTgenriy rais’d the knight, 

And set him on his hum upright. Hudibras. 

‘From dusty shops neglected authors conic. 

Martyrs of pics, and relicks of the bum. Drydcn . 

The leanMfel Sydenham does not doubt, 

But profomST thought will bring the gout; 

And thktwith bum on couch we lie, # 

Because otHr reason’s soar’d too high. IV n. 

To Bum*# v. n. [Dutch bowmen, to resound; %>m 
bomme , a drittn.3^ To make a noise or report* 

Fox-furr’d MeiJfuiS v 

Hath rak’d together some four thousand •' 
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To make lib smug girl bear a bumming sound 

In a young merchant's ear. Murston's Scourge of Fill. B.i. S.4. 

nis. [This is a corruption of bound 
bailiff, pronounced - by, gradual corruption} boun, 
bun, bum bailiff, Dr. Johnson says. BfacKstohe 

jr nlso says, that i t whs^u/W- bail iff. Bui this origin 
of the word bum is questionable. The term piay 
have arisen from tlie person being pursued, ttUfithe 
bailiff of pursuer catching him by the hither part 
of his garment; and the vulgar, who are' no ad- 
mirers of this sort of gentry, might affix the con- 
temptuous name to such of bum-hail iff'. A literary 
friend proposes bump, as the etymology; the bailiff 
giving the party to be arrested a bump on* the 
shoulder. But my ow n remark is supported by a 
laughable writer of nearly two centuries' A 
bailiff e>f the meatiest kimK* one that is employed in 
arrests. • 

(jo, Sir Andrew, scout me for him at the corner of the 
orchard, like a bumhaififf. Shakspenre, Tw. Night. 

Constables, lithinj’-men, bailiffs, hum me or shoulder-marshals, 
and the like dreadful appearances, which make stop of suspi- 
cions persons. Claytons Notes on D. Quixote, BMl. ch. 2. 

Bi/mbakd. 7i. s. [wrong written far bombard ; which 
see.] A great gun ; a black jack ; a leathern 
pitcher. 

Vcmd same black clotid, vond huge one looks, 

Like <t foul humbard, that w'ouid shed his liquour, 

Shukspen re, Tempest . 

Bi/mbast."}" n. s . [falsely written for bombast; bombast 
and bombasine being mentioned, with great* proba- 
bility, by Junius, as coming from boom , a tree, and 
scin, silk; the silk or cotton of a tree. Mr. 
S tee veils, with much more probability? deduces 
them all from bombycinus, Dr. Johnson says. But 
see Bombast.] • 

1. A cloth made by sewing one stuff upon another; 

patchwork. • 

The usual bombast of black bits sewed into ermine, our Eng- 
lish women are made to think von fine. drew. 

2. Linen sti died wit h cotton ; si idling; wadding. 

We have received \011r letters full of love. 

And, in our maiden council, rated them 
As courtship, pleasant jest, and courtesy, 

As humhast , and as lining to the t ime. 1 Shakspenre. 

BlZmbi.kbfj;.# n. s. [from bumble and bee. Chaucer 
u^cs jhe verb bumble to describe the noise made by 
the bittern. The bumble or Intmmle lice is a com- 
mon word in the north of England ; and is, no 
doubt, mo called from the bumming, or humming, 
noise which it makes. Sec 7 b Hr .11 and 7 b Bi.mp.J 
The wild bee, or, as we now call it, the humble 
bee; which makes a great noise. 

Bi/mboat.# u. s. [from bum and bout; or perhaps 
from bump.* See Bump.] A large clumsy boat, 
used in carrying vegetables and liquours to a ship 
lying at some distance from the shore. • . 

BiJMP.-f- )i. s. [perhaps from bum, as being promi- 
nent, Dr. Johnson say*. It is from the Goth, and 
Iceland, bumps, a stroke or blow. J A swelling ; a 
protuberance. 

It had upon its brow a bump as big as a young cockrcl’* 
stone; a perilous knock, and it cried hitte^lv. 

Shakspenre, Rom. and Jul. 
Not though Jijs teeth are beaten out, his eyes 
Hang h\ .* 1 .string, in bumps his forehead rise., Dr if den 

To lluiir.'f 1. 11. [Dutch bowmen; Teut; bomme , Lui. 
bombus . See p Boaiis. It is applied, pcrliaps. 
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only to the bittern ; which, in some places, is called 
the butter-bump. Chaucer employs bumble , in 
describing the noise made, by this bird, C. T. Vcr, 
To make a loud noise, or bomb.. 

Then to the water’s brink she laid her head, 

Anil as a hittour bumps within a reed, 

lo thee alone, O lake, she said. Dryden, Fables. 

i wp.If n. $, [from tho verb.] The ambient noise 
mad^by tho bittern. 

rhe bitter with his bump, 

I ne cr.me with his trump, 

The swan of Menander, 

T| . e £ O09C and the gamier. Skelton's Poems, p.227. 

oiTMPER.-p n. s. [from bump, Dr. Johnson says, which 
he conceives to be from bum, as being prominent. 
But this is a far-fetchcd explanation of bumper . 
Others consider it as a corruption of bumbard or 
bombard , a drinking vessel. In Spence’s Anecdotes, 
another corruption is proposed, viz. of an bon perc; 
the English, when they wore good oatholicks, being 
accustomed to drink the pope’s health in a full glass, 
°, v |'O r day after dinner, “ au boa pere!”] A cup 
hlleu till the liquour swells over the brims. 

. b Places his delight 

All day in playing bumpers , and at night 
Heel**, the bawds. Dri/d.-n, Juvenal. 

I have 110 opinion of y our bum pet ^patriots. Some eat, some 
uiink, some quarrel for their country ! 

-p f lip. Berkeley on Patriotism, $ 21. 

Bo MpKJN.'f' w- s. [This word is of uncertain ctymo- 
higy ; Ilenshaw derives it from jmn/cin , a kind of 
worthless gourd, or melon. This seems lmrsh; yet 
llS( : ^ ,c wor d cabbage-head in the same sense. 
Hump is used amongst us for a knob, or lump ; may 
not bumpkin be much the same with clod pate, log- 
per head, block , and blockhead. Such is the etymo- 
logical explanation ''given by Dr. Johnson. The 
word is of no great age, in this sense, in our lan- 
guage. But humidity naval word, is of higher an- 
tiquity. It is found in Sherwood’s Dictionary of 
and is rendered into French chicambault , 
which Cotgrave defines “ the lulfe-block, a long 
and thick piece of wood, whercunto the foresayle 
and spriKayle are fastened, when a ship goes by the 
wind;” and this word humidity meaning a boom or bar 
ol timber, is still in our sea-language- May not, 
then, this block of wood have given rise to the con- 
temptuous application of bumpkin to a rnan ? Ker- 
sey’s dictionary of 1707 gives humidity a country 
clown, without the p. The Dutch have boomken 
for a little tree.] A11 awkward heavy rustick ; a 
country lout. 

The poor bumpkin , that had never heard of such delights 
befoffcj blessed herself at the change of her condition. 

J 1 ' Estrange. 

A heavy bumpkin, taught with daily care. 

Can never dance three steps with it becoming air. Dry den. 

In his white cloak the magistrate appears. 

The country bumpkin the same liv’ry wears. f Dryden. 

It was a favour to admit them to breeding ; picy might he 
ignorant bumpkins and clowns, if they pleased. * Locke. 

Bu'mvkinly. adj. [from bumpkin.] /Having the 
manners or appearance of a clown; clownish. 

lie u a simple, blundering, and yet conceited fellow, who, 
aiming at description, and the rustick wonderful, gives an air • 
of humpkinly romance to all he tells. Clarissa. 

BlJNCH.-f* n. s. [bunckcry Danish, tire crags of the 
mountains, bttnkcy Goth, an heap.] 

1. A hard lump ; a knob. 

1 1 
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They will carry their treasures upon the bunches of came! 9 
to a people that shall not profit them. Isaiah , xxx. 6. 

He felt the ground, which he had wont to find even and 
soil, to he grown hard with little round balls or bunches , like 
hard boiled eggs. . Boyle. 

2. A cluster; many of the same kind growing 
together. 

Vines, with clustering bunches growing. Shakspcare. 

Titian said, that he knew no better rule for the distribution 
of the lights and shadows, than his observation drawn from a 
bunch of grapes. n Dryden. 

For thee, large bunches load the bending vine, 

And the last blessings of the , year arc thine. Dryden . 

3. A number of things tied together. 

Anil on his arms a bunch of keys he bore. Spenser , F. Q. 

AH ? I know not \Vhat ye call all; hut if I fought not 
with fifty of them, I am a bvlich of nuhlish. Shakspcare . 

Ancient .Janus, with his double face, 

And bunch of keys, the porter of the place. Dryden . 

The mother’s bunch of keys, or any thinjr they cannot hurt* 
themselves with, serves to divert little children. Locke. 

4. Any. tiling bound into a knot: ns, a bunch of 
ribbon; a tuft. ' 

Upon the top of all his lofty crest, 

A bunch of hairs discover’d diver, sly, 

With sprinkled pearl and gold fulfriehly drest. Spenser, F. Q, 
To Buncii. i\ n. [from the noun.] To swell out in 
a bunch ; to grow' out in protuberances. 

Tt has the resemblance of a champignon before it is opened, 
bunching out into a large round knob at one end. 

/ Woodward, on Fossils . 

Bi/nchtmcked. adj. [from bunch and back .] Having 
bunches 011 the back ; crookbackod. 

The dav shall come, that thou shalt wish for me, 

To help thee curse this pois’nous hunchback' d Load. Shakspcare. 
Bu'nchiness.'^’ n. s. [from bunchy."] The quality of 
being bunchy, or growing in bunches. She) wood. 
Bu'nciiy. adj. [from bunch!] Growing in bunches; 
having tufts. 

He is more especially distinguished from other birds, by his 
bunchy tail, and the shortness of his legs. Grads Museum. 

BUNDLE, v. s. [bynble, Sax. from bynb.] 

1. A number of things bound together. 

As to the bundles of petitions in parliament, they were, for 
the most part, petitions of private persons. Hale , Law of Eng. 

Try, lads, can von this bundle break; — 

Then bids the youngest of the six 

Take up a well-hound heap of sticks. Swift. 

2. A roll ; any thing rolled up. 

She carried a great bundle of Flanders lace tinder her arm ; 
but finding herself ovcrloaden, she dropped the good main, and 
brought away the* bundle. Spectator, No. 499. 

To Bu'ndi,.:. 7*. a. [from the noun.] To tio in a 
bundle; to tie together: with up. 

We ought to put things together, as well as we can, doe - 
triiM causa ; but, after all, several things will not be bvndlca 
up together, under our terms and ways of speaking. Locke. 

See how the double nation lies, 

Like a rich coat with skirts of frize; 
if a man, in making posies, 

Should bundle thistles up with roses. Swift . 

BUNG. n. s. [bivngy Welsh.] A stoppta for a barrel. 
After three nights arc expired, the next inbrning pull out 
the bung stick, or plug. Mortimer. 

To BuNG.-j* v. a. [from the noun.] To stop; to 
close up. Kersey. 

Bi/ngiiole. n. s. [from bung and hoUi} The hole 
at which the barrel is filled, and which is afterwards 
stopped up. ?.*v - ' * 

Why may not imagination trace the noble duBt of Alexan- 
der^ till he find it stopping a bnnekolc , Shakspcare. 
To BUNGLE, v. n. [See BuNG^f^ To perform 
clumsily. „ 
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When men want light, * 

They make but bungling work. Dryden, Span . Friar . 

Letters to me are net seldom opened, and then scaled in a 
bungling manner before they come to my hands. Swift. 

To Bi/ngle. v . a . To botch; to manage clumsily; 
to conduct awkwardly : with up. v 

Other devils, that suggest by treasons. 

Do botch and bungle up damnation, 

With patches, colours, and with forms being fetcht 

From glist’ring ^pinblances of piety. Shnkspcare, Hen . V. 

They make lame mischief, though they mean it well : 

Their int’rest is not finely drawn, and hid, 

But seams are coarsely bungltiUup, and seen. 

IJri/dcfi , Don. Scbast. 

Bu'ngle. n . s. [from the verb.] A botch ; f an 
awkwardness ; an inaccuracy ; si clumsy performance. 

Errours and bungles arc committed, when the mutter is in- 
apt or contumacious. Hay nt j the Creation . 

s i / ngi . eh . n. s. [buongler, Welsh ; q. bon y glir , i. c. 
the last or lowest of the profession. Davies.'] A 
bad workman; a clumsy performer; a mamwilhout 
skill. 

Painters at the first, were such bunglers, and so rude, that, 
when they drew a cow or a hog, they were fain to write 
over the head what it was; otherwise the beholder knew not 
what to make of it. Pcachfini on Drawing . 

Hard leal arcs every bungler can command f 
To draw true beautv shefts a master’s hand. Dry den. 

A bungler thus, who scarce the nail can hit, 

With driving wrong will make the p:\nncl split. Swift. 

Bu'ngungly. adw [from bungling.] Clumsily ; 
awkwardly. 

To denominate them even monsters, they must have had 
some system of parts, compounded of solids and fluid ^ that 
executed, though hut bung/ingh /, their peculiar motions and 
functions. Bentley , Serin, p. 182. 

BuNN.-f* n. s. [bunelo, Span. Imnna , Irish, a cake.] 
A kind of sweet bread. 

Thy songs are sweeter to mine ear, 

Than to the ihirstv cattle rivers clear; 

Or winter porridge to the lal/ring youth, 

Or banns and sugar to the damsel's tooth. (I ay, Vast nr air. 
Bunt.^ n. s. [corrupted, as Skinner thinks, from 
l\:ut. Boxen , however, is swollen, in Norfolk.] 

1 , A swelling part ; an cncreaMiig cavity. 

The wear is a frith, reaching slope wise through the ooze, 
from the land to low water mark, and having in it a bunt or 
cod, with an c) e-hook, where the fish entering, upon the com- 
ing back with the ebb, are stooped from issuing out again, for- 
saken by the water, and left dry on the ooze. Care tv. 

2. The middle part of a sail, purposely formed into a 

sort of bag, that it may receive the more wind. It 
is also called the bent. • 

The use of the brails is, when the sail is furled across, to 
hale up its bunt. Harris. 

To Bunt. r. v. [from the noun.] To swell out, as 
the sail hunts out. 

n. s. A cant word for a woman who 
picks up rags about the street; and used, by way 
of contempt* for any low vulgar woman. 

Her two nuuriageable daughters, like hunters, in skiff gowns, 
are now takiJ^^Bixpenny worths of feu at the White-conduit 
House. Goldsmith's Essays, Ess. 15. 

Bi/nting.^ n. s. [emberiza alba.] The* name of a 
bird. 

I took this lark for a bunting. Shukspcare, All's Well. 

A gosshawk beats not a bunting . Bay, Proverbs. 

Bu'nting. n. s. The atuffipf which a ship’s colours 1 
are made. 

BUOY. or boye, Fr. boya, Span.] A 

piece of cotlro/wood floating on the vrater* - tied 
to a weight at the bottom. 


The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 

Appear like mice ; and yond tall anchoring bark 
Diminish'd to her cock ; her cock a buoy , 

Almost too small for sight. Shak spear e , if. Lear. 

Like buoys, that never sink into the flood, & 

On learning’s surface we but He and nod. Pope, Duncuul . 

To BuoYi'y v. a . [from the noun: the u is mute in 
both, Dr. Johnson says; but a correct ipeaker 
leaves not the u mute in either. It is pronounced 
bwoy.] To keep afloat ; to bear up. 

All art is used to sink episcopacy, and launch presbytery in 
England; which was lately buoyed up in vScotland, by the like 
artifice of a covenant. A. Chariot. • 

The water which rises out of the abyss, for the supply of 
springs and rivers? would not have stopped at the surface of the 
earth, but marched directly up into the atmosphere, wherever 
there was heat enough in the air to continue its accent, and 
buoy it up. W oodwardffJShl. Hist. 

To Buoft v. 71. To float ;*to rise by specinck light- 
ness. • 


Rising merit will buoy up at last. Pope, Essay on Crit. 

Bijo'yancy. n. s. [from buoyant.] The quality of 
floating. 

All the winged tribes owe their flight and buoyancy to it. 

Derham, Physiro - Theology. 

Buo'yaxt. ad). [from buoy.] Floating; light; that 
which w ill not sink. Drydrn uses the word* per- 
haps improperly, for something that has density 
enough to hinder a floating body from sinking. 

I sworn with the tide, and the water under me was buoyant. 

Dryden. 


His once so vivid nerves, 

So full of buoyant spirit, now no more 

Inspire the course. Thomson, Autumn. 


Bun, Boon, Boh,^ come from the Sax. hup, an 
inner- chamber, or place of shade and retirement. 
See Bower. Gibson's Camden . 


Bun. ft. s. [lappa ; bounr 9 Fr.*is down ; the bur being 
filled with a soft tomrntum , or down.] A rough 
head of a plant, called a 3 mrdock, which slicks to 
the hair or clothes. 


Nothing teems 

But hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, burs. 

Losing both beautv and utility. Shah spare. Hen. V. 

Hang oil’ thou cat, thou bur; vile thing, let loose; 

Or I will shake tlico from me like a serpent. Skaksff* are. 

Dependents and suitors are always the burs, and sometimes 
the briers of favourites. Wot ton. 

t Whither betake her 

From the thill dew T , amongst rude burs and thistles. 

Milton, l 1 . 

• And where the vales with violets once were crown’d. 

Now knoftv burs and thorns disgrace the ground. Druden. 
A fellow stuck like a bur, that there was 110 shaking him off 
Arbulhnot , llist. of John Bud, 

Bi 'kuot.~{~ v. s. A fish full of prickles, Dr. Johnson 
says. It is the English name of the mustclajluvialis ; 
a fish common in the Trent, and many other of our 
rivers; and, called, in other places, the eel-pout. 

. , Chambers . 

Bu / ROELAi$."f' /*. s. [perhaps Buurdefais , from Bow- 
deaux.] A sort of grape. 

BU'RDENVJ- n. s. [hyphen, Sax. and therefore 
properly Written burthen, Dr. Johnson says; which 
he might have supported by noticing that burthen 
is probably a contraction from btepan and ’Kiuje, i. e. 
to bear any thing. But he only observes, that it is 
supposed tef conic from the Eat. bur do, a mule. 
Bypbcn is another form also of the Sax. substantive, 
See Burthen.] 
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1. A load: something to be carried. 

Camels lime their provender 
Only for bearing burdens, and sore hloltffc 

For sinking under them. lS ■ Shakspcare, Cariahnus. 

It is ol’iuso in lading of fillips, and may help to shew what 
burden in tfic several kinds they ’(Rll bear. Bacon 9 Phys. Rem. 

2. .Something grievous, or w&arisome. 

Couldsf thou support 

That burden, heavier than the earth to bear ? Milton . P. /,. 

None of the things they are to learn, should eu;r be made 
a burden tG them, or imposed on them as a task. Lori, c. 

Deaf, giddy, helpless, left alone. 

To all my friends a burden grown. Swift. 

3. A birth ; now obsolete. 

Thou hadst a wife once, e.tllM ./Emilia, • 

That bore thee at a burden two fair sons. Shnkspcnrc. 

4. The verse repeated in a song ; the bob ; the 
chorus; [low Lat. bur do, a humming noise; Fr. 
bourdon , the drone 'of a bagpipe. Cockeram 
renders 44 a deep bide" by the Fr. hard on ; and 
the Welsh bijirdon is also used tor the bass in 
mubick. 'The eomnientators on Chaucer consider 
thesompuer, u bearing a still btirdoun” as singing 
the bass part of a well-known song, which the par- 
doner was singing; but it might be the chorus . 
Flow ever, the latter is the present meaning.] 

At livery close she made, the attending throng 
Reply M, and bore the burden of the-* song. Dn/den , 1 'ahlcs. 

5. The (jmmtity that a ship will carry ; or tiie capacity 
of a ship: as, a ship of a hundred tons burden. 

6. A deb. [ Fr. bourdon , a pilgrim's staff, Col grave; 
ital. bordonr. Chaucer describes the giant Danger 
with a great buurdoim in his hand,” K0111. it. 3401.] 

The villain 

Let drive at him so dreadfully amainc, 

That for his safety he did him constraine 
To give him ground, and shift on everv side, 

Rat her than once hit bui den to sustaine. 

Spenser, F. Q. vi. vii. 4^.“ 
To Bu'rdkn. v .a. [fry 11 the noun.] To load ; to 
incumber. 

Burden not thyself above thy power. Ecelus. xiii. 2. 

I mean nut that other men be eased and you burdened . 

z Corinthians, viii. 13. 
With meats and drinks they had sufficed. 

Not bnrdnid nature. Milton, P. It. 

Bu'rdeneh. n. y. [from burden.'] A loader; an op- 
pressor. 

Bij'rdenous. adj. [from burden,'] K 

1. Grievous; oppressive; wearisome. 

Make no jest of that which hath so earnestly pierced me 
througjjjgl^ur let that he light to thee, which to ipe is .so f/ur - 
dtpout. Sidney, b. i. 

2. J&scless ; w ci 1 mbersom 0. 

To what can 1 he useful, wherein serve, 

But to sit idle on the household hearth, * 

Affmfrnout drone; to visitants a gaze. Milton, S. A. 

Bu'WfcNSOME. adj . [from burdend] Grievous; trou- 
blesome to be bury. 

His ftisnre told hiinrhat his time w^s come, 

And lack of load made his life burdensome. 

-* ** Milton , Epit. on Hobson. 

Could I but li\e till burdensome they prove, 

My life, would be immortal as my love. Drydcn, Ted. Kmp. 

Assistances always attending us, upon the ejy>y condition of 
our prayers*, and by which the most burdensome duty will be- 
come light.ymd easy. •' Rogers. 

Bu’kuenAomenesh. ?/.<?. [from Uurdensomc.'] Weight; » 
heavim-ss; uneasiness to be born. 

* Bu'm>ockv m. s. [peqsolatad] A pliinkP 
Bu / ltEAU , *'f w w, 5 . [bureau, Fr. a thick and coarse 
4m on brown, russet, or dark mingled colour ; 
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also the talitk that is within a court of audience ; be- 
like, because *tis usually coveted mth a carpet of 
Unit cloth . Cotgravc in V. Bureau. Hence, our 
table, with drapers.] A chest of drawers with a 
writing board. It is pronounced as if it were spelt 
huro. 

For not the de>k with diver nails, 

Nor bureau of expence, 

Nor st an dish well japnnn’d, avails, 

To writing of good sense. , Swift. 

BuiiG.-f* 7i. s. Sec Burgh, and Burrow. 

Tame, a burg or fort of sonic note. 

i Warlon, Hist, of Kidding! on, p. 48. 
Bu'iigage.^ v. s. [ n Fr. hour gage, from bourg ; low 
1 Ait. burgagium. See Burch, j A tenure proper 
to cities and towns, whereby men of cities or bur- 
rows lic/Id their lands or tenements of the king, or 
other lord, for a certain yearly rent. Coxvrf. 

The gross of the borough is surveyed together in the begin- 
ning of the county ; but there are some other particular bvr~ 
gages thereof, mentioned under the titles of particular men** 
possessions. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

Bu'kgamot. it.s. [bergamottc, Fr.] 

1. A species^ of pear. 

2 . A kind of perfume. 

Bu'kuanet. 7 u.s. [from hour gt note, Fr.] A kind 
Bu'hgonet. 3 of helmet. 

Upon his head his glistering burganct , 

The which was wrought by wonderous device, 

And curiously engraven, he did fit. Spenser, Afuiopotmo* . 

This day I’ll wear ulolt my burgonet , 

Even to affright thee with the view thereof. 

Shakspcare , , Hen. VI. 

I was page to a footman, carrying after him his pike and 
hurganrl. Hake will on Providence. 

nU UGEOIS. n. s. Iburgcois , Fr.] 

1. A citizen; a burgess. 

It is a repuhliek itself, under the protection of the eight an- 
cient cantons. There are in it an hundred burgeuis, and ahonr 
a thousand souls. Addison on Italy. 

2. A typo of a particular sort, probably m> called from 

him w ho first used it : such is the type, in which 
the examples to words are, in the present work, 
given. *• 

To Hi/iigeox.& See To Bourgeon. Often written 
burgeon by our old authors. 

Bu'hgkon. £ n. s. In gardening, a knot or button put 
forth by the branch of a tree in the spring. Chambers. 
BlTliGESS.^ n. s. [ bourgeois , Fr. burgess, old Fr, 
Roquefort, Gloss, de hi Lang. Rom.] 

1. A citizen; a freeman of a city or corporate town* 

Twenty years have I lived 
A burgess of the sea, and have, been present 
At man}' a desperate fight. Beaum. and FI. Cult, of the Country. 

Almost a constant burgess of the groves. 

9 Sir U. Fa ns haw, Tr. of Pastor Fide, p. 18. 

2. A representative of a town corporate. 

The whole case was dispersed by the kiiudgts of shires, and 
burgesses of towns through all the veins of tflRmlnd. Wotttm. 

Bv'ugess-ship.# n. s. The state and quality of a 
burgess. 

One of our burgess-ships is vacant by the promotion of Sir 
Heneagc Finch. ^ 

South, Lett . to Bathurst, Warton's Life of BalliuHt, p. 174. 

' BlTIlGlI.-j“ n. s. [Sax. bung) from the Goth, baurgs, 
a citj?; old Fr. bourg ; Cretan. bourg ; low Lat. bur- 
gits ; Gr. Trugyof; in the Maccddfeiiwi dialect, fivgyos, 
a tow #. V. Morin, Diet. ‘Etyiti. l ? r. et Or. 

Wachtcr derives tht Omn. bourg, from bergen, to 
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cover, to protect, or fortify. See Bubo, and fio- 
bough,] A corporate town or borough. 

Muny towns in Cornwall, when they were first allowed t0 
send burgesses to the parli.-ynent, bore another proportion to 
Loudon than now ; for several of these burghs wraa two bur- 
gesses, whereas London itself sends but four. v ' Or aunt. 

Bu'rgher. 71. $. [frdtn burgh.] One who has a right 
to certain privileges in this or that place, Locke. 

It irks me, the poor dappled fools, 

Being native tfurghers of this desart city, 

Should in their own confutes, with forked heads, 

Have their round haunches gyr’d. Shakspearc, As you like if. 

After the multitude of the common people w as dismissed, 
and the chief of the burghers sent fbr, the imperious letter was 
read before the better sort of citizens. , 

Knolles % Hist, q f the *T arks. 

Bu'rghership. 72. s. [from burgher .] The privilege 
of a burgher. • 

Bu / hglah. - |* 7 i. s. [written also Imrglarcr or bui'gler er, 
and burglayrr. The former agrees with its deriva- 
tion from burglmy ; but the latter would sfiggest an 
etymology from burgh and fay, wliieh is not in- 
telligible.] One guilty of the crime of house- 
breaking. 

Sir William Brian was sent to the tower, oflly for procuring 
the pope’s hull agai ascertain burgle ran that robbed his own 
house. Lit. Northampton, Pror. against Hornet, Og. z. 

If in this resistance tiie thief, or burglaycr , mi south , his 
blood will he upon his own head. 

lip. Hall , Cases of Cause, it. r . 

Burgjla'iuoc's.# ad/, [from burglar."] Relating to 
the crime of housebreaking. Ash. 

BU'RGLARY. n.s. [from burg, a house, and htrron , 
a thief.] In the natural signification, is nothing but. 
the robbing of a house: but as it is a term of art, our 
common lawyers restrain it to robbing a house by 
night, or breaking in with an intent to rob, or do 
some other felony. The like offence committed by- 
day, they call house-robbing, by a peculiar name. 

Covet. 

\\ hat sn\ you, father? liurglary is but a venial sin among 
soldiers. Dryt/en , Spanish Fryar. 

B'urgmastek. See Burgomaster. 

Bu'rgmote.# ii. s. [from burgh ami mote. Sec Mote.] 

A borough court. • 

The king sent a notification of these proceedings to each 
burgmote , where the people of that court also swore to the 
observance of them. Butko , Ah r id g. Eng. lltst. ii. 7. 

Bu'iujomastek. u. s. [from burg and master.'] One 
employed in the government of a city.* 

They ehuse their councils and burgomasters out of the Inir- 
gcois, us in the other governments of Switzerland. Addison. 

Bu'rgraVE.# n. s . [from bourg, and graf or grave. 
Germ, a count..] An hereditary governour of a 
castle, or fortified town. 

Foure marquesses, foure landgraves, foure bur graves, ley re 
carles, See. Bate, Acts of Eng. Votaries. P. ii. sign. B. 8. b. 

Bu'rgundi^ 12. s. Wine that is made in Bur- 

guijtly. 

' The mellow-tasted burgundy. Thomson , Autumn, ver. 705. 
Uukh, is a tower; and from that, a defence or pro- 
tection ; so; Civeiiburh is a woman ready to assist ; 
Culhbnr, eminent for assistance. Xiibson’s Catnden. 
Bi/rial.;*. s. [from Tobimj.] • 

1. The act of burying ; >6pulturc ; interment 

Nor wouljd him burial of his men. Shaksprare. 

Sec niyjvea&iy Jpulrew dock’d in yarn!, 

Vailing her liigh : '<tbp' lower her iribs, 

s To kiss h et burial. ■■■*■' Shakspearc, Merck , of Venire. 

VOL. ]. 
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* Your body 1 sought* and had T found, 

Design’d for burial in your native ground. Dryden , mnew. 

2. The act of placing any tiling under Garth or 

water. ’ ^ 

Wc have great lakes, both ifolt and fresh ; we ur them for 
burials of some natural bodies : for we find a difference oi 
things buried in eufth, and things buried in water. Bacon. 

3- The church service for funerals. 

The office of the church is performed by the pariah priest, 
at the time of interment, if not prohibited unto persons ex- 
communicated* and laying violent hands on themselves, by a 
rubrick of the burial service. Ayliffe, Parergon . 

Bu'iual-place.# n. s. [from burial and place."] A 
place set apart ibr burial. 

These are thc’souls of wicked, not of virtuous men, which 
are thus forced to wander amidst burial-pi ares, suffering the 
punishment of an impious life. 

War ton y Notes on Milton's Seller Poems , 

Bu'rier'.'}' n. s. [from biliy.] lie that buries ; he 
that performs the act of interment. 

And the passengers that pass through the land, when any 
sect It a man’s bone, then shall he set up a sign by it, till the 
butiers have buried it. Fzek. xxxix. 15. 

Let onr spirit of the first-born Cain ^ ' 

Reign in all bosoms, that, each heart being set 
On bloody courses, the rude scene may endf. 

And darkness he the buricr of the dead. Shakspeare, lien. IV . 

BU'JtlNfi. u. s. [French.] A graving tool; a 
graver. • 

Wit is like the graver’s bunne upon copper, or the corrod- 
ings of aquafortis, which cngra\ e and indent the characters, that 
they can never be defaced. Government of the Tongue. 

To BURL.'}' u. a. To dress cloth as fullers do. 

In the manufacturing of white cloths for dying, 
the process of clearing it of the knots, ends of 
thread, and the like, with little iron nippers called 
in our old lexicography burling- irons, is termed 
hurling. Whence this word is derived, I know 
not ; but it is curious to observe, that in a Scottish 
act of parliament (in 14 £i) ct money burl it and 
clippiC 1 occurs : which is analogous to our technical 
word. 

Bt/rler. & 7 i. s. [from the verb.] A dresser of cloth ; 
he who clips off the ends and thread*. 

Soon the clothier’s sheers, 

And burin \ thistle, skim the surface keen. Dyer's Fleece. 

Bi/hlace. n. s. [corruptly written for burdclais.] A 
sort»of grape. 

BURL K'SQ U E.-}' adj. [1 'r. burlesque, Ital. hole sen, 
/rom burlai e , to jest; which may be frojjj the lu v 
Lat. biirdai e, that is, to hoard, or joke. See'BouKn.J 
Jocular; tending to raise laughter, by unnatural 
or unsuitable language or image*. 

Hoim r, in liib character of Vulcan and Thtrsites, in his 
story of Mars and Venus, in his behaviour of Irus, fiqd iu 
other passage*, has been observed to have lapsed into the bur- 
lesque chara* ter, avd to have departed from that serious air, 
essential to the magnificence of an epick poem. Addison^ Spri t, 

BunLi/sgi’E.'l' it. s. Ludicrous languagCj* of idea.Tj 
ridicule. v 

Who mate bn! a jest of it at the be** ; it not a subject oU 
bur/esk and drollery. , Wn/lls's Sermons, (1682,) p.,3* *- 

When a man la;.-, out a t uelu-imui^ii on thp spot* iri-thc 
sun, however noble his sp<?i»ik.tion.i may he, they 
to fall into hurhsque. Adflisw.yn Anfiient Medals. 

To BuiiLK'sQUK.'f" r. a. [from the Adjective.] To turn 
to ridicule. _ $ ■ 

’Tis foppish to- speak of religion but raillery; or to men- 
tion such a thing, as Scripture, except it be. to burlesque and 
deride it. " ' / ' rjiL ~ ' >r '' Strut, w. iq* 
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Would Homer apply the epithet divine to a modern swine- 
herd? if not, it is an evidence, that Lumceuswas a man of 
consequence, otherwise Homer would burlesque his own poetry. 

Broome , Note* bn the Odyssey, 
BunuE'dgUEit.# n. s. [freim burlesque.] Htfwho turns 
a circumstance into ridicule* 

BURLHTTA& n. s. [Ital. from burlarc, to jest.] 
A word of late introduction into our language, 
meaning generally a musical farce. 

Bu'rliness.^ 77. .s. [from burly.] Bulk ; bluster. 

Into a lesser room thy burliness to bring. 

Drayton , Polyolb. S. 8. 

BU'RLY.*|* adj . [Junius has no etynqplogy ; Skinner 
imagines it to come from boorlike , clownish, Dr. 
Johnson says. Sir T. More, I may add, in his 
Life of King Richard III. writes boorehj, for boor- 
like, which countenahces Skinner’s cdhjecturc. 
Mr. Malone is also of this opinion.] 

1. Great of stature ; great of size; bulky; tumid. 

Steel, if thou turn thine edge, or cut not out the burly boned 

clown, in chines of beef, ere thou sleep in thy sheath, I beseech 
Jove that thou mayest be turned into hobnails. 

Shakspeare , Hen. VJ. P. II. 
It was the orator’s own hurley way of nonsense. Cowley . 
Away with all your Carthaginian state. 

Let vanquish'd Hannibal without doors wait. 

Too burly and too big to pass my narrow gate. Dry den. 

Her husband being a very burly man, she thought it would 
be less trouble for her to bring away little Cupid. 

Addison, Sped. 

2 . Replete; full; without vacuity. 

’Twixt their burly sacks, and full stuff’d barns, they stand. 

Drayton, Palyolbion, S. 14. 

3. Boisterous ; loud. [Teut. borlen , to make a noise. 
This sense is unnoticed by our lexicographers. 
The example presents a very fine specimen of our 
old and forgotten pwtry.] 

So when a burly tempest rolls his pride 
About the world ; though mighty cedars how, 

Though seas give way untft his greater tide. 

Though mountains lay their proudest heads full low 
Before his feet; yet still he roars amain , 

Andrusheth on in blustering disdain. 

Beaumont , Psyche , v. st, 224. 

To BLJRN.+ v. a. preterite and participle, burned \ 
or busmt. [bepnin, byynan, Sax.] 
x. To consume with fire. 

They burnt Jericho with fire. Joshua , vi. 24. 

The fire burneth the wood. Psalm lxkxiii. 14. 

Altar of Syrian mode, whereon to burn 
1* odious offerings. Milton, P^ L. 

Thattfh ere she fed liis amorous desires • 

With soft complaints, and felt his hottest fires, 

There other flames might waste his earthly part, 

An*l bum his limbs where love had burn’d his heart. 

Dryden. 

jH&tehy excrescence, becoming exceeding hard, is supposed 
to demand extirpation, by burning away the induration, or 
amputating. . Sharp's Surgery. 

2. To wound or hurt with fire or heat. 

Hand fbr hand, foot for foot, burning for burning , wound 
for wound, stripe for stripe. Exodus , xxi. 25. 

3* To exert the qualities of heat, as by drying or 
scorching; to communicate heat as to bum wine. 
See Burnt. < I 

O that 1 could but weep, to vent my passion ! 

But this dty sorrow bums up all my Jears. Dryden . 

To Burn. v. n. 

u To be on fire; to be kindled. 

A fire devoureth before them, and behind them a flame 
v ** •» the garden of Edenrbefore them, and 

ttebtad them a desolate witness. jfol ii. j. 
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The mount burned with fir^ Deul.lx, 15. 

0 coward conscience ! how dost thou afflict me I , . 
The light bums blue — Is it not <faa£taidnight ? 

Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. Shakspeare . 

2. To shine ; to sparkle. 

The barge she tet in, like a burnish’d throne, 

Burnt on the water. 1 ' H Shakspeare • 

Oh ! prince, oh ! wherefore bum vour eyes ? and why 
Is your sweet temper turn’d to fury ? v v Ebwc. 

3. To be inflated with passion, or desire. 

When I burnt in desire to question them farther, they made 
themselves air, into which they vanished. Shakspeare. 

Tranio, I burn, I pine, I perish, Trnnio, 

If I atchieve not this young modest girl ! Shakspeare. 

In Ralegh mark their every glory mix’d ; 

Rtilpgh, the scourge of Spain ! whose breast with all 

The sage, the patriot, and the hero burn'd . Thomson. 

4. To act with destructive violence, used of the 
passions. r 

Shall thy wrath burn like fire ? Psalm lxxxix.46. 

5. To be in a state of destructive commotion. 

The Nations bleed where’er her steps she turns, 

The groan still deepens and the combat burns. Pope . 

6 . It is used particularly of love. 

She burns, she raves, she dies, ’tis true. 

But burns, and raves and dies for you. Addison. 

BuRN.-f 71. 4 . [Sax. bypn.] A hurt caused by fire. 
We see the phlegm of vitriol a very effectual remedy 
against burns . Boyle. 

Bu'rnabli:.# adj. [from burn.] That which may be 
burnt up; adustible. Cot grave in V. Admtible. 

Bu'uner.^ 7 i. s. [from bum.] A person that burm 
any thing. 

They [Pagans] were great burners and destroyers of lloly 
Scriptures. Brevint's Saul and Samuel i it Endor, p. 

Bu'rnet. n. s. [ pimpinella , Lat.] The name of a 
plant. ’ 

The even mead that erst brought sweetly forth, 

The freckled cowslip, burnet, and green clover. Shakspeare , 

Bi/rning.-^ ?i. s. [Sax. baepnmj.] 

1 . Fire ; flame ; state of inflammation. 

The mind, surely, of itself, can feel none of the burnings of 
a fever. * South. 

In liquid burnings, or on dry to dwell. 

Is all the sad variety of hell. Dryden. 

2 . The tiling to be burned. 

Thou shalt die in peace; and with the burnings of thy 
fathers, the former kings which were before thee, so shall 
they burn odours for thee. Jerem. xxxiv. 5. 

3. The act of burning. 

The persecutions in the Thyatirian interval were usually 
burnings , and rackings, and wasting away their lives in misera- 
ble imprisonments. More's Seven Churches , ch. 6. 

Bu'knikg. adj. [from the participle.] Vehement; 

powerful. 

These things sting him 

fio venomously, that burning shame detains him 

Prom his Cordelia. Shakspeare. 

1 hud a glimpse of him ; but he shot by me 

Like a young hound upon a burning scent. Dryden. 

Bu'rning-glass. 77. s. [from burning and glass.] A 
glass which collects the rays of the suffiUtfto a narrow 
compass, and so increases their force. 

The appetite of her eye did seem to scorch me up like a 
burning-glass. Shakspeare. 

Love is of the natiu*e of a burning-glass, which, kept still in 
one place, fireth; : changed often, it doth nothjuig; . Suckling . 
O diadem, thou centre of ambition, 

1 Where all its different lines are reconciled, 

As if thou wert the buming-glkss of glory ! Dryden . 

To BU'RNISH.-f* v. a . {burnir, ^Fr, . Formerlv, 
brunir : Ital. brunire * JSpan. brUnir - probably 
from the low Lat. bmrm 9 a coat of mail, which 
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w$m in old times highly polished. ‘'It was formerly 
written by the English born or Inirn. Chaucer’s 
temple of Mars is w wrought all of bum 0 $ steel," 
Knight’s Tale ; and Gower^fws “ borptA gold,” 
Coni. Am. B. I. Coles, in his dictionary* notices 
the verb born for burnish,'] To polish* to give a 
gloss to. 

Mislike me not for my complexion. 

The shadow'diiveryof the burnish'd sun, 

To whom I am a neighbors, and near bred. Shakspcare. 

Make a plate of th^in, and burnish it as they do iron. Bacon. 

The frame of burnish'd steffl, that cast a glare 
From far, and seem’d tix thaw Unfreezing air. Vrydcn. 

To Bu'rnish. v. n . To grow. bright or glossy. 

I’vf seen a snake in luimau form, ' 

All stain’d with infamy ami vice. 

Leap from the dunghill in a trice. 

Burnish , and make a gawdy show, # 

Become a general, peer, and beau. Swift. 

To Bu'rnisii. 7>. n. [of uncertain etymology.] To 
grow ; to spread out. # 

This they could do, while Saturn fill'd the throne, * 

lire Juno burnish'd, or young Jove was grown. Drydcn. 

To shoot, and spread, anti burnish into man. Dryden. 

Mrs. Primley's great belly she may lace down before, but 
it burnishes on her hips. Congreve, Jvay of the World. : 

Bc/rnish.# 71. Sm [from the verb.] A gloss. 

Blushes, that hill 
The bur nidi of no sin. 

Nor flames of aught too hot within. Crashau's Poems , p.j26. 

Bv'rnishkk. n. s. [from burnish.'] * 

1. The person that burnishes or polishes. 

2 . The tool with which bookbinders give a gloss to 
the leaves of books : it is commonly a dog's* tooth 
set in a stick. 

Burnt, par tic ip. pass, of bum : applied tb liquours, 
it means made hot. 

I find it very difficult to know. 

Who, to refresh ih* attendants to a grave, 

Burnt claret first, or Naples biscuit gave. King's Cookery. 

Burr.# n. s. Used, in many places, for the sweet-' 
bread. 

Burr. n. s. The lobe or lap of the ear. Diet . 

Burr Pump . [In a ship.] A pump by the side of a 
ship, into which a staff* seven or eight feet long 
is put; having a burr or knob* of wood at the 
end, which is drawn up by a rope fastened to the 
middle pf it, called also a bilge pump. Harris. 

Bu'uras Pipe . [With surgeons.] An instrument or 
vessel used to keep corroding powerful, as vitriol, 
precipitate. Hanisi 

Bi/rrel. n.s. A sort of pear, otherwise called the 
red butter pear, from its smooth, delicious, and soft 
pulp. 4 ^ Phillips . 

Bu'rrki. Ply* [from bounder, Fr. to execute, to 
torture.] An insect, called also oxjly, gadbee. or 
breeze. Diet . 

Bu' rrel Shot, [from bourreler, to execute, and shot.] 
In gunnery, small bullets, nails, stones, pieces of 
old iron, &c. put into cases, to be discharged out 
of the ordnaucc ; a sort of caseshot. Hants, 

Bu 'brock.* ti. s. A small wear or. dam, where weels 
are laid m a river for catching ush. Phillips , 

BU'RROW, BERG, BURG, BURGH, f n.s.* 

[derived from the Saxon bupj, bypj, a city, tower, 
or castle# ; Gibson's Camden. See also Burgh.] 

1 . A corpbrato town, that is not a city, but such as 
sends burgesses tb the parliament. All places that, 
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in former days, were called boroughs , were such as 
were fenced or fortified. - Cowl. 

King of England tdmlt thou be proclaim'd 
In every burroto, as we pass (pong. Shbkspcare. 

Possession of land was thcoriginal right of ’ edectfett among 
the commons ; and burrows were entitled to j^l at they were 
possessed of certain tracts. Temple. 

2. The holes made in the ground by copies. [Teut. 
bergen, to cover. See 7 b Bury.] 

When they shall see his crest up again, and the man in 
blood, they will out of their burrow *, like conies after rain, 
and revel all with him. ShakspeS*. 

3. The improper word for barrow, a mount. See 
Barrow. 

Upon a single view, and outward observation, they [tumult, 
or artificial hills] inay be the monuments of any of these three 
nations; although the greatest number, not iimjrObably, of 
the Saxons ; who fought many battles with the ijritaines and 
Danes,*and also between their own nations; nod left the 
proper name of burrows ft>r these hills, still retained in many 
of them, as the seven burrows upon Salisbury plain, end in 
nmny other parts of England. Sir T. Bi'oiim** Traci*, p. 154. 

To Bu'krow. v. n. [from the noun.] To make holes 
in the ground ; to mine, ns conies or rabbits. 

Some strew sand among their corn, which they say, pre- 
vents mice and rats burrowing in it ; because of its falling into 
their ears. Mortimer. 

Little sinuses would form, and burrow underneath. Sharp. 

BU'ItSAR-T n.s. [Innsarius, Lat. boursier, Fr. from 
bourse, a purse. The purser of a ship is the 
bursar .] 

1. The treasurer of a college. 

a oytrits, or ypa.fifAtt.rtU, was the burscr, who kept the accounts 
and registered all the receipts and expences of the ship. 

Potter , Antiq of Greece, ii. 148. 

To offices I'd hid adieu. 

Of dean, vice-pres, of bursar too. 

T. W avion, Progr. of Discontent. 

2. Students sent as exhibitioners to the universities 
in Scotland by each presbytery, from whom they 
have a small yearly allowance for four years. 

Bi/rsarsiiif.# 71. s. [from bursar.] The office of 
bursar. 

Not the plotting for an headship, (for that is now become a. 
court-business,) but the contriving of a bursership of twenty 
nobles a year, is many times done with as great a' portion of 
suing, siding, &c. Hales , Bern, p, 276. 

Bu'rsary.^ n. s. [from bursar.] 

1 . The treasury of a college. 

2. Ir# Scotland, an exhibition. 

Burse. T 71 • s - [bourse, Fr. bursa, Lat. a purse; or, 

• from byrsa, Lat. the exchange of Carthage.] A'i 
exchange where merchants meet, and shops arc 
kept ; so called, because the sign of the purse was 
anciently set over such a place ; the Exchange in 
the Strand was termed Britain's Burse by James I. 

Phillijjs. 

Fraternities and companies I approve of, such as merchants’ 
burses , collies of drugger.*., physicians, musicians, See. 

• Burton , Anat. of Mel. J*o the Reader . . 

Tattelius, the new-couie traveller, 

With his disguised coat aiul ringed ear, v , . 

Trampling the bourse's marble twice a day, 1 

Tells nothing but stark truths I dare well «ay \ x - 

#p. Halt, Satires, vi. t. 

Whether the Britainc burse did fill apace, . 

And likely were to give the Exchange disgrace. ‘ 

4 Donne's Poems, p* 94. 

To BURST-T v. n. I burst ; I haye burst, or bttrsten. 
[bujipe&n, Saxon.] 

i. To break, or fly open; to'wffer a violent dis- 
ruption* , 
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Shakspcarc . 


Pope . 
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So shall thy baron be filled with plenty, and thy presses shall 
burst out with new wine. * 4 *rov. iii, t o. 

It is ready to burst like new bottles. Job, xxxii. 19. 

The egg that soon , 

Bursting with kindly rupture, forth disclos'd *%. 

The -callow young. Milton, P. L. 

2. * To fly asunder. 

Yet am I thankful ; if my heart were great, 

’Twould burst at this. 

3. To break atvay ; to spring. 

You burst, ah cruel ! from my arms, 

And swiftly shoot along the Mall, 

Or softly glide by the Canal. 

4. To come suddenly. 

A resolved villain, • 

Whose bowels suddenly bunt out ; the king 

Yet speaks, and, peradventure, may recover. Shakspcarc. 

•. If the worlds 

In worlds inclos'd shou’d on kis senses burst, # 

He wou'd abhorrent turn. ^ Thomson, Summer 

5. To come with violence. 

Well didst thou, Richard, to suppress thy voi c ; 

For had the passions of thy heart burst out, 

I fear, we should have seen dceyphcrM there 

More rancorous spite. Shakspcarc. 

Where is the notable passage over the river Euphrates, burst- 
ing out by the v allies of the mountain Antitauni> ; from whence 
the plains of Mesopotamia, then part of the Persian kingdom, 
begin to open themselves. Km-l/cs. 

[They] bursting forth • 

Afresh with conscious terrours vex me round. 

Milton , P. L. ii. 800. 

Young soring protrudes the bursting gems. Thomson. 

6 . To begin an action violently or suddenly. 

Thrice he assay’d, and thrice, in spite of scorn. 

Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth. Milton, P. L. i. bio. 
She burst into tears, and wrung her hands. Arbuthnot . 

To BURST, v. a. To break suddenly; to make a quick 
and violent disruption. 

My breast I’ll burst with straining of my courage, 

And from my shoulders crack my arms asunder, 

Rut I will chastise this high-vfinded strumpet. Shakspcarc . 

He fasten’d on my neck, and bellow’d out, 

As if he would burst heaven. Shakspcarc . 

I will break his joke from off thy neck, and will burst thy 
bonds. J tr , -xx 8. 

Moses saitli also, the fountains of the great abyss were burst 
asunder, to make the deluge ; and what means this abyss, and 
the bursting of it, if restrained to Judea ? what appearance is 
there of this disruption there? Burnet's Theory. 

It the juices of an animal body w ere, so as by the mixture of 
the opposites, to cause an ebullition, they would bin si the vessels. 

Aihuthnot. 

Burst, n . s. [from the verb.] A sudden disruption ; 
a sudden and violent action of any kind. . * 

Since 1 was man, 

Such sheets of fire, such burst of horrid thunder, 

* Shch groans of roaring wind and rain, 1 never 
Remember to have heard. Sltakspearr, K. Lear. 

Down they came, and drew 
The whole roof after them, with burst of thunder, 

Upon the heads of all. Milton, S. A. 

Imprison’d fires, in the close dungeons pent. 

Roar to get loose, and struggle for a vent* 

Fating their way, and undermining all, 

till with a mighty burst whole mountains fall. Addison. 

Huhst.^ J par tic ip. ad). [Sax. btijijron.] Diseased 
B11 itsTiiN. 5 with $ hernia, or rupture. 

lie was hom burst ru ; and your worship knows, that is a 
pretty step to men’s compassions. c 

Beaumont and FI. Scornful Lady. 
Bu HSTi.NNKss.-J- n. [from burst.’} A rupture, or 
hernia. Sherwood . 

Bu kster/Xs 7 i. s . [fro bunt.} A breaker or beater 
in pieces. Cotgriue in V . Hriscur . 
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Bi/ltvSTWOHT. n. $. ffroin hurst and Koort / keritiaria , 
Lat.J An herb good against ruptures. DitU 

< Burt. w. s. A fiat fish of the turbot kind. 

1 Bu'uthen.^ n * s. 1 See Burden. Burthen is the 

• To Bu'rthkn. v. a. 3 right spelling of the common 

acceptation of the word ; though the example, .which 
Dr. Johnson brings from Pope, belongs to the sense 
and orthography of burden , which require, on ac- 
count of its French origin, the d instead of the th . 
Drayton uses the burden of the song in the same 
manner. 

Some roundelays do sing; the rest the burthen hear. 

• * Draytons Pofyotbion, S. 14. 

Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 

And the sad burthen of some merry song. Pope. 

Burton, n.j. [I11 a ship.] A small tackle to be 
fastened any where at pleasure, consisting of two 
single pullics, for hoisting small things in or out. 

• Phillips. 

•Bu'ry. n. s. [from hup;, Sax.] A dwelling-place; 
a termination still added to the names of several 
places; as, Aldermanbury , St. Edmond's bury : some- 
times written brrij. ' ’ Phillips. 

Bu'ry. n.s. [corrupted from borough.} 

It is his nature to dig himself /wrior, as the coney doth ; which 
lie doth with very great celerity. ’ Grew. 

Bu'ji y Pcnr.% [Fr. Bcurec.} The name of a very tender 
and delicate pear. Cotgrmv. 

To BU'UY, y v. a. [Sax. biji^an, bvpijjan, bipian, 
from bypi; or bcojtj, a mound f derived from the 
G0U1. berga, to cover; and Iceland, birgiun. 

“ Among our Saxon ancestors, the dead bodies of 
such as were slain in the field were not laid in 
graves ; but, lying upon the ground, were covered 
nitli turves or clods of earth ; and the more in re- 
putation the persons had been, the greater and 
, higher were the turves raised over their bodies; 
This some used to call hinging, some bcorghig of 
the dead ; all being one thing, though differently 
pronounced, and from whence we yet retain our 
speech of burping the dead, that is, hiding the dead.” 

Verstegan.] 
ril . J * 

1. I o inter; to put into a grave. 

When he lies along, 

After your way his talc pronounc’d, shall bury 

Ilis reasons with his body 7 . Slink 'pearc, Coriolaiius. 

2. To inter, with the rites and ceremonies of sepulture. 

1 Slave, thou hast slain me ! 

If ever thou wilt thrive, bury mv body. Shahs pen rc. A'. Lear . 

If y ou have kindness left, there see me laid ; 

To bury decently the injur’d maid, 

Is all the favour. Walter. 

3. To conceal; to hide. 

This is the way to make the city flat, 

AH bury all, which yet distinctly ranges, 

I11 heaps and piles ot ruin. Shakspcarc, Coriolanus . 

4. To place one thing within another. 

A tearing groan did break 
The name of Antony; it was divided 
Bt tween her heart and lips; she render’d life, 

Thy name so bury d in her. Shakspcarc, Ant. and CleOp. 

Burying.# it. s. [from burp.} Burial; the solem- 
nity of a funeral. ‘ ■ 

* ! Against the day of my burying hath she kept this. 

St.John, xii. 7. 

Who finds her, give her burying /' 

She was the daughter of a king. Shakspcarc, Pericles. 

Bu'RviNfi-pLACE.^ 71. s. A place appdinted for the 
sepulture of dead bodies. 



Donne . 


Waller . 
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They buried him, between Zorah ami Eshtaof, in the hwy* 
™&ptace of Manoah his father. Judges, xvi. 3 1. 

The place was formerly a church-yard, ami has still several 
marks in it of graves and burying-plares. Spectator , No. tio. 

BUSII.f W; 5. [Tent. busch ; Dan. busk old Fr. 

bussuns, /turnons , bushes, Kclham; now hois*] v 
!• A thicks hr ub. 

EtV through the thick they heard one rudely rush. 

With noise whereof, he from his lofty steed, 

Down fell to ground, and crept into (4 bush. 

To hide his coward head from dying dread . Spenser, F. Q. 

The poller, and cxactcr of Cues, justifies the resemblance of 
the courts of justice to the hush, w hereunto while the sheep 
flies for defence from the weather, hi is sure to lose part of the 
fleece. • Bacon, Kyays. 

Her heart was that strange bush , whose sucrcd fire, 

Religion did not consume, but inspire 
Such piety, so chaste use of God's day. 

That what we turn to feast, she turn'd to pray. 

With such a care. 

As roses from their stalks we tear. 

When we would still prefer them new. 

And fresh as on the bush they grew. 

The sacred ground 
Shall weeds and pois'nous plants refuse to hear; 

Each common bush shall Syrian roses wear ? l)n/ dm, Virgil. 

2. A bo tigr]] of ji tree fixed up at a dooi\\o shew that 
iiquours are sold there. 

If it be true, that good wine needs 110 luJi, 'tis true that a 
good play needs no epilogue. Sbakspeare, As yon hike it. 

Twenty to one yon find him at the bush ; # 

There's the bcr.t ale. lira inn. and Ft. T timer lamed. 

3. The tail of 11 fox. Coles. 

To Bush. v. n . ffrom the noun.] To grow thick. 

The roses hushing round * 

About her glow'd, half stooping to support 
Each dow’r of tender stalk. 

A gushing fountain broke 
Around it, and above, for ever green, 

The hushing alders form'd a shudy scene. 

n. s. [old Fr. busch el ; “ bushd, measure 
appellee boiseau Roquefort ; low Lat. bttsselhtsJ] 

1. A measure containing eight gallons; a strike. 

liis reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of 
chaff; you shall seek all clay ere you find them ; and when you 
have them, they are not worth the search. Sbakspeare . 

2. It is used, in common language, indefinitely for a 

large quantity. • 

The worthies of antiquity bought the rarest pictures with 
bushels of gold, without counting the weight or the number of 
pieces. Dn/den , DufWxnoy. 

3- Basiuk of a carl-wheel. Irons within the hole of 
the nave, to preserve it from wearing, [from bnuche, 
Fr. a mouth.] Did. 

Bu'siiET.vf n. s. See Busket. 

Bu'shklaoe.* v. s. [from bushel.'] Duty payable on 
every bushel of mensurable commodities. 

Bu', sin ness. 71. s. [from busliy.] The quality of being 
bushy. 

Bi/sHMent. n. s. [front bush .] 
of bushes. 

Princes thought how they might, 
woods, briars, buslments, and waters, to make it more habitable 
and fertile. Ralegh , Hut. of the World. 

Bu'bhy. adj, [from bash .] 

1. Thick*; full of small branches, not high. 

The gentle shepherd sat beside rt spring, 

All in the shadow of a bushy brier. Spenser, Shcp. Cal . Dec. 

Generally the cutting away of houghs uml suckers at the root 
and body, doth make trees grow high; and, contrariwise, the 
polling and cutting of the top, make them spread and grow 
bushy. ' Bacon, Xat, Hist. 

2. Thick like a bush. 


Milton, P. L . 


Pope, Odyssey. 


A thicket; a cluster 
discharge the earth of 
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Statues of this god, with a tliick bushy beard, arc still many 
of them extant in Rome. Addison an Italy. 

3 * Full of bushes. 

'flie kids with pleasure browse the bushy plain ; 

The show'rs arc grateful to the swelling grain. Dryden. 

Bu 'si less. adj. [from busy.'] At leisure; without 
business; unemployed. 1 

The sweet thoughts do even refresh my labour, 

Most busdc'-s when I do it. Shakspedre. 

Bi T'su.Y.'f’ adv. [from fray.] 

1. With nil air of importance; with an air of hurry. 

2. Curiously; importunately. 

Or if too busily they will enquire 
Into a victory, which we disdain. 

Then let them know, the Belgians did retire, 

Before the patron saint of injur'd Spain. Dry dm. 

3. Earnestly. Intern to, obnixe. Huloeh 

Bu'siNESi#.^ n. s. [old Vr.busoignes. But see Busy*, 

Tin’s substantive was formerly busys/iip: M What 
hast thou done of best ship to love?” Gower, Coilfi 
, Am. B. 3.] 

1. Employment; multiplicity of affairs. 

Must business thee from hence remove? 

Oh ! that’s the worst disease of love. Donne. 

2. An affair. In this sense it has the plural . 

Bestow 

Your needful counsel to our businesses. 

Which crave the instant use. Shakspcare. 

3. The subject of business; the affair or object that 
engages the care. 

You are so much the business of on?’ snub, that while you 
are in sight we ran neither look nor think on any else ; there 
are no eyes for other beauties. Dryden . 

The great business of the senses, being to take notice of what 
hurts or advantages the body. Locke. 

4. Serious engagement, in opposition to trivial trans- 
actions. 

I never knew one, who made it lfis business to lash the faults 
, of other writers, that was not guilty of greater himself. 

Addison. 

He had business enough upon lii-f hands, and was only a poet 
by accident. Prior, rref. 

When diversion is made the business and study of life, though 
the actions chosen he in themselves innocent, the excess will 
render them criminal. Rogers. 

5. Hight of action. 

What business has a tortoise among the clouds? 

L' Jut range. 

6. A point; a matter of question; something to be 
examined or considered. 

Film ss to govern, i*. a perplexed business; some men, some 
nations excel in the one ability, some in the other. Baci >1. 

7. Something to be transacted. 

The) were far from the Zidonians, and had no badness with 
any one. Judges, wiii. 7. 

8. Something required to be done. 

To those people that dwell under or near the equator, this 
spring would be most pestilent; as for those countries that 
are nearer the poles, in which number are our ow 11, and the 
most considerable nations of the world, a perpetual spring will 
not do their business ; they must have longer da\s, a nearer 
approach of the sun. * * Bentley . 

9. 7b do ones business. To kill, destroy, or ruin 
him. 

Busk. n. s. [basque, Fr.] A piece of steel or whale- 
bone, worji by women to strengthen their stays. 

Off with that happy busk which I envy. 

That still can be, and still can stand so nigh. Donne. 

BUSK.* n. s. [Dan. busk. See Bush and Busket. 
Chaucer uses biiske for bush repeatedly; and it is 
yet used in the north of England.] A bush. 

And range amid the buskes thy selfe to feede. 

Davison's Poetical Rapsodie, (161 *0 P* 39 - 
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To Bysic.# v. a. To make ready; a word still in 
use in the north of England, hi Scotland it' also 
signifies to dress, probably Iron) the old, Jr. bisque, 
part of the female attirfc. Sec Busk, t A, bohjriy 
, bride is soon buskt," Scotch Proverb, air’s, is a 
secondary sense like that of dress, to prepare for anv 
purpose, as well as to clothe. 

The nobl^haron whet his courage hot. 

And buskt him boldly to the dreadful Split. 

Fairfax, Tasso , (1600.) 
Bu sket.# 7 i. s. [A diminutive of busk , the old com- 
TOntator on Spenser says ; a little bush of haw- 
thorn. Old Jr. bo.se/iet , and In the ancient 
P*Oven<j. bosrat ; Itol. boschelto, bosco ; low Eat. 
;V> boscus, wood.] 

1. A sprig or small bush* It is bushet in the English 
Glossography of 1 707* 

Youth folke now flockcn in every where, 

To gather bluy-buskcts and smelling brcrc. * 

A . Spenser, S/trjt. Cat. May . 

2. A small compartment of gardens, formed of trots, 
shrubs, and tall flowering plants, set in quarters, 
and either placed regularly in rows, or disposed in 
a more regular manner. See Miller’s (Jard. Diet. 
BiU tli is meaning of the word disdains the anglicism 
of Spenser, and is written ho&pwt. Ray uses bushet, 
like a true Englishman, for a little wood, Remains, 
p.2J[. 

BASKIN, n. s. [broseknt, Dutch.] 

1. A kind of halt boot; a shoe which comes to the 
midleg. 

The toot was dressed in a short pair of velvet buskins ; in 
some places open, to shew the fairness of tho skin. Sidney 
Sometimes Diana he her lakes to be. 

But misbcth how, and sl|ilis, and bush ns to her knee. 

. .... . , Spenser, F. Q. 

1 11 ere is a kind <11 rusticity in all those pompous vei-ies, 
somewhat of a holiday shepherd strutting in his country bus- . 

a *i -in*., Dn, den. 

2. A kind ol high shoe worn by the ancient actors of 
tragedy, to raise their stature. 

(Jrciit Fletcher never treads in buskins here. 

No greater Jonson dares in sinks appear. 

In lur best light the etnuick muse appears, 

When she, witn borrow’d pride, the buskin wears. 

Bi/skineii.-J- (id). ; from busking 
I. Dressed in buskins. 

Or what, though rare, of later ;u*e, 

Ennobl’d hath the- buskin' d stage ? 

Hcr^, arm’d with silver hows, in early dawn, . 
flier buskin' d virgins trac’d the dewy lawn. , 

i. Relating to tragedy as represented on tlie stage. 

Next, in a buskin' d strain, c 

Sang how himself he bore upon Damascus’ pluin. 

Drayton's Polyolbion, S. 2. 

In buskin' d measures move 

Pale Grief, and pleasing Pain. Gray, The Bard. 

Bu'sky. pdj. [written more properly by Milton, bush). 
Sec Bosky.] Woody; shaded with woods; over- 
grown with trees. 

flow bloodily tin* sun begins to peer 
Above yon busAu hill ! S, haktpearc, Hen. IF. P. I. 

BIJSS.^ 71. s.^Xbus, the mouth, IrisR; louche, Fr. 
l>r. Johnson says. He migli£ have added the Span. 
bus. But, in fuct, the etymology is the Lat.‘ 
bosium, from basinre, to kiss; mid our oldest 
dictionaries give the English word bass for the kiss ; 
as* “ the mother allto basseth her chyldc,” Vulg. 
Hoirnanni, 1530? s>ign. Y. iii. ; and even basser for 


Drydrit. 

Smith. 

Milt on. 
Pope. 
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the kisser* Y. Huloet Chagcer and Skeltou both 
use Jmsse ; and Cole, in his dictionary towards the 
close of the 17th century, gives bass for buss, and 
■ also to hastate.] 

1. A kiss; a salute witkthe*lips. 

Thou dost give me flatting busses . — By my troth, | kin* 
thee with a most constant heart. Shakspearc, Hen. IF* P. XI. 

Some squire perhaps you take dcligh$$b rack, 

Who visits with a gun, presents with l}iri}s. 

Then gives a smacking buss. ’ Pope. 

2. A boat for fishing, [ftwssc, German.} ,. 

If the king would enter towards building such a number 6 i 
boats and busses , as efleh company could easily manage, it 
would be an encouragement both of honour and advantage. 

1 ^ L ’Temple. 

To Buss. v. a. [from the noun.] To kiss; to .salute 
with thejips. 

Yonder walls, that partly front your town, 

Yund towers, whose wanton tops do buss the clouds. 

Must kiss their feet. S/udcspcurc, Tr. and. Cress. 

Go to them with this bonnet in thy hand, 

Thy knee bussing the stones; for in such business, 

Action is eloquence. Shakspeare , Cutirl. 

Bust.'J' 71. s. [ bustc , old Fr. busto, I tab] A status 
representing a man to his breast. See Busto. 

Agrippa, or Caligula, is a common coin, but a very extra- 
ordinary bust ; and a Tiberius, a ri»ro coin, but a common bust . 

Addison on Italy. 

Ambition sigh’d : she found it vain to trust 
The faithless column, and the crumbling bust. Pope. 

Bustard, n. s. 1 hi stank, Fr.] A wild turkey. 

llis sacrifices were phcnicopters, peacocks, bustards , turkeys, 
pheasants ; and all these were daily offered. UakewUl . 

7 j liU'STLE.-f* v. 7 i. [of micertsyu etymology; perhaps 
from busy ; or from bruslle, by dropping the r ; just 
as buskin is from broseken. See To Buustle.] To 
be busy ; to stir ; to be active. 

Come, bustle , bustle — caparison my horse. 

Shakspeare , Rich. III. 

God take king Edwurd to his mercy, 

And leave the world for me to bustle in. Shakspeare , lb. 

Sir Henry Vane w as a busy and hustling man, who had credit 
enough to do his business in all places. Clarendon. 

A poor abject worm. 

That crawl’d awhile upon a bustling world. 

And now am trampled to my dust again. Southerner OroonoKo . 

Yc sov’reigu lords, who sit like gods in state, 

Awing the world, and bustling to be great ! Granville . 

Bustle, tu s. [from the verb.] A tumult ; hurry ; si 
combustion. 

Wisdom’s self 

Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude ; 

Where, with her best nurse, Contemplation, 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings. 

That, in the various bustle of resort, 

Were all-to ruffled. Milton , Cows. 

This is the creature that pretends to knowledge, and that 
makes such a noise and bustle for opinions. Granville , Scepsis. 
Such a doctrine made a strange bustle and disturbance in the 
H world, which then sate warm and easy in a free enjoyment of 
their lusts. v . South. 

If the count had given them a pot of ale after it, all would 
have been well, without any of tins bustle . Spectator, No. 481. 
Bi/stler.-|~ n. s. [from bustle.] A11 active stirring 
man. 

Forgive him, then, that bustler i a concerns 
Of little worth. Cowper 9 s Tatfe, b. 6 . 

Bu'sto.# //. s . [I tab busto.] A statue. See Bust. 

The entrance to the'royal apartment is through a vcstibulo 
supported with pillars, with some antick button in the niches. 

, 7t Ashmolc, Berk, iii, 115. 

Worn on the edge of days, tho brass consumes, 

The busto moulders, and the deep-cut marble; 

Unsteady to the steel, gives up its charge* 

R* Blair , The Grave. 
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BU'SY.-f ajj. [Sax. bfri, bypj, from bft$ah> irhich 
may be perhaps from the Goth, awbusns, a com- 
mand ; Dutch, besigh ; old Fr. busoin, or husoign ; 
modern, besogne. See Business. It is pronounced 

bizzy,,'] . 

1. Employed with earncstife&s. 

My tniltrcss sendpyou word, that she is busy, and cannot 
COme. Shakspeare, Tam. of Shrew, 

2. Bustling; active; meddling. 

The next thing which she making looks upon, 

On meddling monkey, or on busy ape, 

She shall pursue it with the sotd of love. ShaksjK&rc, 

Thus busy pow’r is working day night ; 

For when the outward senses rest do take, 

A thousand dreams, fantastical and fight, * 

With flutt’ring wings, do keep her still awake. Davies. 

The coming spring would first appear, 

And nil this place with roses strow, • 

If busy feet would let them grow. Waller. 

All written since that time, seem to have little more than 
events we are glad to know, or the controversy of«opinions, 
wherein the busy world has been so much employed. Temple. 

Religious motives and instincts arc so busy in the heart of 
every reasonable creature, that no man would hope to govern 
a society, without regard to those principles. 

Add-on, Freeholder. 

3. Troublesome ; voxatiously importunate or intensive. 

The Christians, somctidies valiantly receiving the enemy, and 
sometimes charging them aguin, repulsed the proud enemy, 
still busy with them. Kindles, History of the Turks. 

To Bu'sy. v. a. [from the noun.] To eipploy ; to 
engage ; to make or keep busy. 

lie in great passion all this while did dwell, 

More busying his quick eyes her face to view, 

Than his dull cars to hear what she did tell. Spenser *F. Q. 

The pleasure which I took at my friend’s pleasure herein, 
idly busied me thus to express the same. Carew, Survey. 

lie it thy course to busy giddy minds 
With foreign qUarrcls. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. P. II. 

While they were busied to lay the foundations, their build- 
ings were overthrown by an earthquake, and many thousands 
of the Jew's were overwhelmed. Ralegh. 

The points which busied the devotion of the fu st ages, and 
the curiosity of the hitter. Decay of Piety. 

The ideas it is busied almut, should he natural and congenial 
ones, which it had in itself. Locke. 

The learning and disputes of the schools have been much 
busied about genus and species. Locke. 

For the rest, it must be owned, he does not busy himself, by 
entering deep into any party, but rather spends his time in acts 
of hospitality. Swift . 

Bu'syuody. n. s. [from busy and body.'] A vain, 
meddling, fantastical person. 

Doing from house to house, tatlcrs and busytydirs, arc the 
Canker and rust of idleness, as idleness is the fust of time. 

Bp. Taylor , Holy Living. 

Busy bodies and intertncddlers are a dangerous sort of people 

- to have ip do wiihal. U Estrange. 

She is well acquainted with all the favourite servants, busy- 
bodies, dependants, and poor relations of all persons of condi- 
tion in the whole town. Spectator , No. 437. 

BUT.^ conjunct . [bute, butan, Saxon; ibrincuiy 
written bot , tb distinguish it from the preposition 
but . $)r. Johnson considers but only as a con- 
junction ; whereas it is, in fact, a conjunction, 
preposition, adverb, and interjection ; as Dr. Adam 
Smith long since ingeniously proved. His examples, 
assigned to^ the conjunction, sometimes illustrate the 
word 113 a preposition and adverb ; and are there- 
fore now separated. Nor has lie given every* 
meaning of the conjunction. ?<Mr. Tooke contends, 
that but U the imperative of fhe Sax. beon-utan, 
to be out ; md^bot, of the j$ax. botan, to boot . But 
the £tat. verb its befcan. However the word may 


B U T 

be derived, it has hitherto, In our dictionaries, been 
very inaccurately explained. . It is pronounced 
bout in our northern counties.] 

1. Except.^ 

An eoussinn of immatermte virtues w'e arc a little doubtful 
to propound, it is so prodigious ; but that it is 10 cOnstafttiar 
avouched by many. Bacon. 

2. Except then ; had it not been that : in this sense 
we now write but that. Hoc sense 8. ' 

And but infirmity, 

Which waits upon worn times hath something seu’d 

llis wish’d ability, he had himself 0 

The lands and waters measur’d. Shakspeare . 

3. let; nevertheless. It sometimes only enforces 

’ ' 

Then let him speak, and any that shall stand without shall 
hear his voice plainly; but yet made extreme sharp ami exity 
like the voice of puppets: and the articulate sounds tif the 
words will not be confounded. ’• Bacon, AW. Hist. 

Our wants are many, and grievous to be born, but quite of r . 
another kind. Swift. " 

4. The particle which introduces the minor of a 
syllogism ; now. 

If there be a liberty and possibility for a man to kill himself 
to-day, then it is not absolutely necessary that he shall live till 
to-morrow; but there is such a liberty, therefore no such 
necessity. Bp. Bramhalt against Ilnbbrc. 

Cod will one time or another make a difference between the 
good and the evil. Bift there is little or no ditterence made 
in this world : therefore there must be another w orld, v, herein 
this difference shall he made. Watts, Logbk . 

5. Than, or that ; according as the particles of ncg<a» . 
lion no or not are placed or understood in the 
sentence: when preceding but, implying than; 
when following it, that : as, the full moon was no 
sooner up, than he privately opened the gate of 
paradise ; i. c. but he opened : There is no question, 

/ that the king of Spain will ifot reform most of the 

/ abuses, i. e. but he will reform. 

Tiie full moon was no sooner up f and shining in all its bright- 
ness, but he privately opened the gate of Paradise. 

Guardian, No. 167. 

There is no question but the king of Spain will reform xtiast 
of the abuses. Addison on Italy. 

6. But that; without this consequence that. 

Frosts that constrain the ground. 

Do seldom their usurping power withdraw, 

But raging floods pursue their hasty hand. Drydcn . 

7. Otherwise than that. 

It ilmnot be but nature linth some director, of infinite 
power, to guide her in all her ways. Hooker, i. A 7, 

Who shall believe, 

But you misuse the reverence of your place ? Shakspeare. 

8. If it were not for this; if it were not that. Ob- 
solete. Ikh 

Believe me, l had rather have lost my purse <i»l his 

Full of cruzados. And, but my noble Moor .iirow, lie 

Is true of mind, and made of no such baseness, « Fret holder. 
As jealous creatures are, it were enough w j t |j 

To put him to ill-thinking. 

I here do give thee that with all my heart 
Which but thou hast already, with all n\,] A pfuilt used ill 
I would keep from thee. grout plenty by the 

9. However; howbeit; a won 1 Miller. 

“iTnot *mbt but I hav' ‘ vellmv flower with Which the 
But , to pursue the end fr* numtli 0 * May. 

Unite your subjects buiUrftou? rs appear. 

And pour their co* ml ot daises, hemlock Dear fitly. 

10. It is used. n% s. [butrepple^e, Saxon.] A be anti- 
words, and ? so nattfed beeauseft first appears in the 

They made , f uc SCQSO n for buU^F. 
muster of the i 

3 * 



BUT. 

I fancied to myself a kind of ease in the change of the 
paroxysm ; never suspecting but that the humour would have 
wasted itself. v * Dryden. 

1 1. That. This seems no proper seme this place. 

It is not therefore impossible, but I may a Iterate complexion 

of my play, to restore myself into the good graces of my fair 
criticks. Dryden, Aarrngz. Prrf. 

12. A particle by which the meaning of the foregoing 
sentence js bounded or restrained 1 ; only; Dr. John- 
son says*'* l)r. Adam Smith, in the same example, 
explains it only. But it is apparently except ; 
formidable to all, except his friends. 


Thus fights Ulysses, thus his fame extends, 

A formidable man, but to his friends. t Druden . 

*A particle of objection ; yet it may he objected : it 
*' ' ' T has sometimes yet with it. 

' But rjfct, madam — 

I do not like but yet; it doer allay f 

The good precedent c ; fie ijnon but yet! 

. Hut yet is as a jnilour, to bring forth 

Some monstrous malefactor. Shahs peace, Ant. andClcop. 

Must the hcurtjjthcn have been formed anil constituted, be- 
fore the blood was in being? lint here again, the substance of 
the heart itself is most certainly made and nourished by the 
blood, which i>s convened to it by the coronary arteries. 

Bentley. 

14. A particle of addition, or aflirmation. 

Courage is the greatest security ; for it docs most commonly 
safeguard the man, but always rescues the condition from an 
intolerable evil. Bp. Taylor, Holy Dying, iii. g. 

IJ. Unices. 

Ah me ! said Paridcll, tlie signs he sad : 

And, but Cod turn the same to good soothsay, 

That lady’* safetie is sore to lie drad. 

^ ? , Spenser, F. Q. iii. x iii. 50. 

J .!’ 1 must wait 

And watch withal; for, but T be deeci\\i, 

Our fine musician groweth amorous. 

Shah. iff are, Tam. of the Shrew. 

16. Bui /or witliont ;*ljnd not this been. 

Hash man ! forbear, but for some unbelief, { 

My joy had been as fatal «>» rny grief. Walla. 

Jler h< .id wa** bare. 

But for her native ornament of hair, 

Which in a simple knot wilt t\*d above. Dryden , Fab. 

* When the fair boy receiv’d the gift of right. 

And, but for mischief, yon had dy’d for spight. Dryden. 

. 17. But if; unless. Obsolete. It is common in our 
old writers, mul especially in Spenser. 

i woi hr cake thy head but i/thou get thee lienee. 

I ’dull, Ffourrs from Laline , (1 cj j.) 
Xo living aide for her on earth appeared, • 

But yfilie heavens hclpc redresse her wrong. 

Spenser, F.Q. iv. vii. i}. 

But.w prep. [Sax. butan In and utan, In ; and t lit/i 
' being often synonimoiis.] Without; except; as 
£an£hc Lat. pr<tiei\, and the Fr. hors. This also was 
* f ten hot, Without regard of the distinction 
Fn budv-' named. Bot dreid, without dread.” 
Pafc Grief, aii i |()SSt to Uc |. „ {Anc . JVtry. 

Uu SKY. ftdj* C Wl V, ye gods, but perjur’d Lycnn ? 

See Bosky.] Yiich storms of rage, lytt Lycon? 
grown with trees. 1 l^ftoncso black, but Lycon ? 

How bloodily the Jun be Smith, P haul maud Hippvlytns . 

Above yon bushy hill 1 6 "‘rinted, and we have 110 objection 

»»»t »..>[*«, the XT’" 

r. Johnson says. lie might yearly syncliimous with 
s- But, in fact, the ctynuJi^h only. A. Smith. 

£? ? Ir ' P * ,L 

B. J onton. 


BUT 

Bcroe but nqw I left. v. Dryden. 

A genius so elevated and unConjined as Mr. Cowley’s was but 
necessary to make Pinddr speak English. w Dryden. 

Did but men consider the true 'notion of Cod, he would 
appear to he full of goodness. 7 'it bison. 

The inischjefs 'or Harms that pome by play, inadvertency, or 
ignorance, arc not at all, qt|^ very gently, to be taken notice 
°f- . Locke on Education. 

It is evident in the instance I gave huf now. « Locke. 
If a reader examines Horace’s Art ofnetry, he will find hut 
very few precepts in it, which he may not inep^with in Aristotle. 

Addison, Spert. 

But.# inter}. An exclamation of surpsiseor admira- 
.tion. 

Good heavens, but sins is handsome ! Adam Smith . 

BUHVf- n. s. [Cel L but, abound; old Fr. bot; 

modern, bout.'] A boundary. 

But, il 1 nskVou what I mean by that word, you will answer, 

I mean tJiN or that thing, yon cannot tell which : but if I joui 
it with the words in construction and sense, as, but 1 will nor, 
a but of wine, but and boundary, the rani will hub, shoot at Out] 
the morning of it will be ns ready to you as anv other word. 

„ . ; ' i/oidn. 

Hut. ?/. jr. fm son language.] The end of any plank 
which joins to another on (lie outside of 11 ship, 
uiult*r MMlcr. Harris. 

To But.# v. a. [old Fr, buter.“\ 

1. To touch at the one end. * Cofnruve. 

2. To utter an exception, [from the conjunction.] 

Lieut. Do you think l may live? 

Phus. Yes, you may live ; but — - — 

Leo, Finely butUd, doctor. Beau m. and Ft. Hum. Lieutenant 
Bur-KND. n. s [from but and end:] The blunt end of 
aijy thing; the end upon which it rests. 

The reserve of fool filled their foot vviLh several vollies, and 
then fell on them with the but-ends of their muskets. 

Ctnrcndo". 

Thy weapon was a good one when I wielded it, but the bni- 
end remains in my hands. Arhuthiot , John Bull. 

Some of the soldiers accordingly pushed them forwards with 
the but-ends of their pikes, into my reach. 

. _ Swift, Gulliver's Tea 

BUTCHER.-}' n. s. [bour/ur, F»\ derived by 
Menage from buccca, by others, from the Gr.PvOuir's. 
a slayer of cattle.'] 

1. One that kills animals to soil tlieir flesh. 

. 1 hv' shepherd and the butcher both may look upon one sheep 
with pleasing conceits. Sidney. 

Hence he learnt the butcher ' s guile. 

How to cut your tliro.it, and smile; 
hike a bu/e fa r doom’d for life 

In his mouth to wear hi* knife. Swift. 

2. One tluit 0 is delighted with blood. J 

Honour and renown are bestowed oil conquerors, who, for 
r most part, arc hut the great butchers of mankind. Locke. 

To Bu'tcheii. v. a. [from the noun.] To kill; to 
murder. 

In suffering thus thy brother to be slaughter’d, 

Thou slicwcst the naked pathway to thy life, 
y caching stern murder how to butcher thee. 

. Shahpcare, Rich. Tl. 

Uncluntablv with inc have you dealt, 

Ami shamefully hy you my hopes are butcher'd. toaksptare. 

The poison and the dagger are at hand to butcher a hero, 
when the poet wants brains to save him* Dryden , Don Sebeut. 
Bi/tciiku-jhiid. # 11. s. [from butcher and bird."] 

In ornithology, the English name of .the lanius , 
tlic smallest of all theJSuropeuu bird^ of prey, yet 
1 very fierce mid destructive. Chambers . 

Bu'TciiEii-row.# n. s % [from butcher and im] The 
place where butc^|fe sell their meat; the row of 
shamble^. - i *' 

As beef, that bi{tcher*ri) 0 %\i$t see.' : T, 

* Mir. for Magistrates, p.j if. y 
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IIow larg^ a shambles and bnlchcr~rbw would such make ! 

Whitlock, Mariners p. 97. , 

Bij'tchers-broom, or KNXxiio^Y.Vf Iruscus, I^t.] 
The toots 4.re* sometimes used in medicine, and 
the green shoots are cjjit and bound into bundles, 
and sold to the butetags^who use it as besoms, to 
sweep their blocks ; froiffwhence it had- the name 
of butchi rs-broQ/n. Miller . 

Bu'TCUERLiNJgjSs. n . s. [from butcherly .] A brutal, 

cruel, savage, butcherly manner. 

B u'tch e rly$" ftdj. [from butch (T.~] Cruel ; bloody; 
grossly and clumsily barbarous. 

There is a way which, bronghP into schools, would take 
away this butcherly fear in making of Latin. 4 

Ascham , Schoolmaster . 

What stratagems, how fell, how butcherly , 

This deadly .quarrel daily doth beget ! # Shakspcarc . 

Bu'TCHEnY.-f* n, s. [Fr. boiw/urie.] 

1. The trade of a butcher. 

Yet this man, so ignorant in modern butchery , dia* cut up 
half an hundred heroes, and quurttf’cd five or six miserable 
lovers, in every tragedy lie has written. Vopc. 

t. Murder; cruelty; slaughter. 

ff thou delight to \ iew thy heinous deeds, 

Behold this pattern of thy butcheries. Shatmpcarc , Rich. Jl. 

{Sir John lleidou replied, that such intentioifS were bloody and 
butchery, far unfitting sd noble a personage, who should desire 
to bleed for reputation, not lor life. 

Sir K. Sack villas Letter, G Hard inn, Xo. ij; . 

The .butchery, and the breach of hospitality, is represented in 
this fable under the inask of friendship. L* Estrange. 

Can he n sou to soft remorse incite, 

Whom gaols, and blood, and butchery delight ? Dryden. 

3. The place where animals are killed; where blood 
i* shod. 

This is noplace, this house is but a butchery; 

Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. Shahspeare, As you Like it. 

lU^TLER.^ u. s» [bouteillcr, Fr. Low Lat. 
buticuluriu s formed from butt a ; bolder , or boliler , 
old English, from bottle; he that is employed in 
the care of bottling li([uours.] A servant in a • 
family employed in furnishing the table. 

lluthrs forget to bring up their beer time enough. Swift. 

Bi/tjjrhage. //. s. [from butler . ] The duly upon 
wine imported, claimed by the king’s butler. 

Those ordinary finances are casual or uncertain, as he the 
escheats, the customs, but/erage, and impost. Bacon. 

Bu'iXERsmp.'f* //. 5. [from butler,] The office of a 
butler. 

He restored the chief butler unto hi * but Ur ship again. 

Genesis, xl. 21. 

As my deserts could wish, and more, the truth to tell, • 
Chief butler ship of Normandy unto me fell. 

Mir. fur Magistrates, p. 482. 

Bi/tment. 11. s, [ aboutement , Fr.] That part of the 
arch which joins it to the upright pier. 

The supporters or hutments of the said arch cannot suffer so 
much violence, as in the precedent flat posture. Wot ton. 

Bu'tsjhaft. 11. s. [from but and shaft . ] A11 arrow*. 

The blind boy’s but shaft. Shahs pea re. 

BUTT**. s. Ibut , Fr.] 

X. The place on which the mark to be shot at is 
placed! 

lie calls on Bacchus and propounds the prize ; 

The groom his. fellow groom at butts defies. 

And bends his bow, and levels with his eyes. Dryden. 

2. The point at which the endeavour is directed. # 

Be not afraid though you do see me wcapon’d ; • 

Here is my journey’s end ; here is niy butt, 

'Hie very sea-mark of my journey’s end. Shakspcarc , Othello. 

3. Tlu> object of aij*j ; the thing against which any 

attack is clijretted;* ^ 

vol. 1. ' ’ 


The papists were the most common-place, and the butt against 
whom all the arrows were directed. Clarendon. 

4 - 


got all the laughter on his side. Spectator, No. i;j. 

5. A blow given by a horned animal. 1 

6 . A stroke given in fencing. 

n ■■ . ° sr*. 

If disputes arise ' 

Among the champions for the prize : 

To prove who gave the fairer butt 

John shews the chalk cm Robert’s coat. Prior. 


A man upon whom tpe company breaks their 
jests. ^ *■ •' Vr 

I playedNi sentence or two at in y bfctt, which I thought very 
smart; when mv ill cehius suggested to him such a reidv a> 


BUTT. n. s. [tuitc, Saxon.] A vessel; a barrel coir 
tabling one hundred and twenty six gallons of wine; 
a butt contains one hundred and eight gallon^ of 
beer; and from fifteen to twenty- two* hundred 
weight is a butt of curraiTts. 

I escaped upon it butt of s 9 ck, which the sailors heaved 
overboard. Shahsjieate. 


To Butt. v, a. [hot ten, Dutch.] Tp strike with the 
head, as horned animals. 

Come, leate your tears: a brief farcwcl : the beast 
with mum heads butts me away. Shakspcarc, Coriolamis • 

Nor wars are seen. 

Unless, upon the green. 

Two huriulevi lamb'* are hutting one the other. Walton, 

A snow-white at ecr, •before thy altar led, -v., 

Butts w ith bis threatening brow s, and bellowing staixra, 

Dryden, ACneid. 

A ram will butt with his head, though lie be brought up 
lame, and never saw that manner of fighting. 

Ray, on the Creation. 
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BLOTTER, u. 9. [buttejic, Sax. butyrurk^JjaX,] 

1. An unctuous substance made by agi(ating f thc cream 
of milk till the oil separates from the whey. 

And he took butter and niilk^ and the calf which he* had 
dressed, and set before them. Genesis, \\iii. 8. 

Butter of Antimony. A chymical preparation, 
made by uniting the acid spirits of .sublimate cor- 
rosive with regulus of antimony. It is a great 
caustick. I [qijis. 

Butter of tin , is made with tin and sublimate Cor- 
rosive. This preparation continually emits fumes. 

Harris . 


To Bi/tter. v, a. [from the noun.] 

1. To smear or oil with butter. 

’Ttoas her brother, that, in pure kindness to his horsi, 
buttered his hay. Shakspcarc, ,K. Lt ar. 

9 Words butter no parsnips. L'Estianoc. 

2. To encreusc the stakes every throw, or every game; 
a cant term among gamesters. 

It is a tin*' simile, in one of Mr. Congreve’s prologues, w Inch 
compares a writer to a buttering gambler, that stake -> all lu$ 
winning upon one east; so that if he loses the last llnow, he 
is sure to be undone. Addison, J '/ceholdcr. 

BuVrF.itni’M v. n. s. A fowl; the mjuic with the bit- 
tern. 

Bi/tterbuh. 11 . 9 . [ peta sites, Lat.] A plant used iu 
medicine, and grows wild in great plenty by the 
sides of ditches. Miller . 

BuVj erflow i:h. n.s. A yellow flower with the 
fields abound in the month of May. 

Let weeds instead *)!’ butlerfUuBrs appear. 

And meads, instead of daises, hemlock bear Gay, 

Br'rixuFLY. n. s . [buttcpyleje, Saxon.] A beauti- 
ful insect, so nuxxifed bccouse^t first apjigars in the 

beginning of the season for butter* 
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Eftsoons that damsel, hy her heavenly might, 

She turn’d into a winged butterfly, ■ 

hi the wide air to mate her wandering flight*'? 

Spenser j Muiopoimos. 

Tell old tales; anil langftr . 

At gilded hutterflieis and hear poor rogues 

'J'alk iif cofirt news * Shaksjuxtrc, K. Lear. 

And bo here! that as he east his eye 
Among the eolworts on a butterfly. 

He saw false Reynard. Dry Am, Fnhb-s. 

That m Ii i eh semis to be a powde r upon the wings of a Iml- 
is an tttinnucrable company of extreme small feathers, 
not to he discerned without u microscope. time. 

Uu'rtT.nis. //. s. An instrument of steel, set in a 
wooden handle, i^eil in paring the foot, or cutting 
the hoof, of a horse. * Farrier's Did* 

BuVmt.uiL ic. v. s. [ from butter and milk.'] The w hey 
. that is separated from tin* cream when butter i> 

A youuj man, fallen info ulcerous consumption, dr\oted 
hiiiKsch to butte* null , hy which sole diet he recovered. 

liar vc if on ( 'ousumnftous. 
The scum- ol mariners is ured by acid"; as, fruits, Jruiou", 
oranges, bultermdh 7 ami alkaline spirits hurt them. 

Arhulh not on Du/. 

IVriTJtPKiNr. //. s. rfroin batter and print*] Apiece 
ol carved wood, used to mark butter. 

A bat ter print, in which were engraven figures of all »iu 
and -ues, applied to the lump of butter, left on it the lien re. 

• Lorh\ 

BuVmtfooTii. n. s* [from butter and tooth* J The 
great blond foreteeth. 

Bi^Vyi. uwm\# n. s. [from butter ami xvi/'ei] A \vo- 
jrwtti that prepare* or sells butter; an expression 
yet in use in the north of England. 

J )iv ers «df the queen’s and the said duchess's kindred and 
servants, and a bnlleneife, were indicted of misprision of trea- 
son, a. concealing ibis fact. 

LA. Hnbert , 7/m/, of K. Urn. It II. p. 4 ;;,. 
Bi/Vmtwwrvx. u. s. [from butler and wman.] \\ j 
woman that sells butter. \| 

Tongue, I must put y«fc into a hulterivomun *s mouth, and 
huv myself another of Bajazet’s mute, if you prattle me into 
the-e peril-. Shalt nr urt\ All's trek. 

linVmra out. n. s. A plant : the .same with snneh . 
Uu'riEwv. rt!j. i from butter.'] Having the appearance 
or cpie.lii k‘ of butter. 

Nol'isug emiv vomcrtible into hot cholerick luimouis than 
its batten* purt**, Ham if on Coasarnplions. 

The best oils, thick*. ned hv cold, have a white colour; anil 
milk it ‘•ejl has U-. whitcne^ from tlio caseous fibres,* and its 
bating oil. Floyer, on the 1 tumours. 

BuVj n* s. [from butter ; or, according to 

Skinner, from boater*, hr. to place or Jay up.] The 
room where provisions are laid .up. 

do, sirrah, take them to the batten j. 

And give them friendly welcome every one. Shnkspearc. 

All that need a cool and fresh temper, as cellars, puntiic;, 
and butteries, to the north. Wot toe. 

1 pray you bring your hand to the buttery-bar, and let it 
drink. Stints peare , Tw. Night* 

1 know' you were one could keep 
The buttety-hah'fi still lock’d, and save the chipping*;. 

( It. Jo n son, Alchemist. 

Every person, failing or neglecting then to perforin the said 
exerc ises, shall thereon have his name struck out of the but - 
tay-bofi of tile college 04 hall whereof he is a member. 

Life of I)r. Humph. I'rUcuiuv, p. %l 7. 
Vv guts ne’er si 1 tier’ll from a college cook, 

M v name ne’er enter’d in a bnllcry-hM. 
p , Jiramslon, Jjtlnn of Taste. 

Luttock. n. s. [supposed by Skinner to come from 
abontir , I r. inserted by Junius without etymology.] 
U»e niaip ; the part near the tail. 

* " 10 
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It is like a barber’s choir,' that fits all buttocks Shahpenre. 

Such as were hot able, to stay themselves, should be holdcn 
up by others of more strength, ruling belli nd them upon the 
bat forks of the horse. A nodes, JIht of, the Turks. 

The tail of a fox was never inside for the buttock* of an ape. 

If F.sl range, Fables. 

BUTTON, n.s* [/*,««& Welsh ; bouton, Fr.] 

1. A catch, or small bull, T>y which the dross of nmn 
is fastened. 

Pray you, undo this button. Miafopctirc, A. Lear. 

I me ntion those ornaments, because of the ifcuplicity ol the 
shape, want of ornaments, buttons, loops, gold^n.d silver lace, 
they must have been cheaper than ours. Artaifh-nol on Coins. 

2 . Any knob or ball, fastened to a smaller body. 

YVe I'.i'tcucd to the marble certain wires and a button. Boyle. 

iVtr from its humble fled I rear’d this flower,^ 

Suckled and cheer’d, with air, and sun, and shower ; 

Soft on the paper mints leaves i spread. 

Bright with the gilded button tipt its head. Tope, DunvutA. 

3. The bud of a plant. 

The canker galls the infants of the spriu*:. 

Too oil 'before their buttons be disclos’d. Sh dispense, Hamlet. 

Be'ttox. n. s. [echinus ntarinm.] The sea urchin, 
which is a kind of crabfish that has prickles instead 
of feet. A import ft. 

To 13 l* VroN.'j" 7’. a. [from the noun. TV. til so bout on tier, 
to bud or open out; also to button or clasp. Cot- 
gravid] 

i. To dress; to clothe. 

.. One whoa* Kird heart is button'd up with steel. Shakspran . 

lie gave* his legs, arm, and breast, to his ordinary servant, to 
button and dress him. U'o/toa. 

2* To fasten with buttons; as, he buttons his coat. 

Bit' 'TVoxiioi.E. n* s* [from button and hole."] The loop 
in which the button of the clothes is caught. 

^ Let me take you a buttonhole lower. 

Shahs pea re, Love s L Lost. 

I’ll please the maids of honour, if I can : 

Without black velvet breeches vvlmt is man ? 

1 will my skill in buttonholes display. 

And brag how oft 1 shift me every day. 

Bramston, Man of Taste . 

IlrVroN.UAKKK.^ u. s. [from button and maher*'] Ho 
who makes or sells buttons. 

it was tricked up with a great main Jong ropes oi wooileiy 
bead' hanging upon it, and somewhat resembling the furniture 
of a butt nu-makcr'', shop. Mu it tn! nil's Travels , p. 13. 

m:TTIM:SS.-//..v. [from aboutir, hr.] 

j. A prop; a wall built to support another wi&Il, and 
standing out. 

No jutting tVi/o, 

Buttress , not eoigne of vantage, but this bird , 

Hath made his pendant bed, and procrcant cradle. Shaktpevre* 

Fruit trees, set upon a wall airainst the sun, between elbows 
or buttresses' of stone, ripen more than upon a plain wall. 

Bacon * 

But wo inhabit a weak city here, 

Which buttresses and props but scarcely bear. Dryden , Juv. 

2* A prop; a support. 

« It will concern us to examine the force of this plea, which 
our adversaries are still setting up against us, as the ground 
pillar ami buttress of the good old cause of non-conformity. 

Smdh , 

To Ui/ttrenh. v. a. [from the noun.] To prop ; 
to support. 

Bb'twink. 7 i. s. The name of a bird. Diet. 

Butyka'ceous. adj. [ btitgrum , Lai. butter,] Having 

f the qualities of butter. 

Chyle has the same principles as milk ; a viscidity trorn the 
caseous parts, and an oiliness from the butyraccous parts. 

Flayer. 

Bu'tyrous. adj. [butyruni) Lat.J Having the pro- 
perties of butter. *:•* 



BUY 

It$ oily red part is from the bntyroys, parfeLof chyle. 

/ Fhycr 'i on the Humours. 

BU'XOM.’f' ndj. . tbucj'uin, Sax. frorri b.y5 an * to 
bend. Tt originally signified obedient , as John fie 
Trevisa, a clergyman, tells his patron that he is 
** obedient and buxom his commands.” In an 
.• old form of marriage, used before the reformation, 
the bride promised to be “ obedient and buxom, in 
bed audi.afeoard ;” from which expression, not well 
understood, its present meaning seems to be de- 
rived. Spenser connects it with its original bent , 
and thus exhibits the tore* of the expression" as 
strongly as that in the form -vf marriage, or 171th er 
more strongly ; for the words in the old form are 
bonair and buxom,” which Dr. Johnson has not 
noticed. See Boxaiil Spenser describes many 
falling into mischief, all for they noulde be bn .tome 
and bent.'' Shep. Cal. Sept. vcr. 149 ; where his con- 
temporary commentator explains the words " inecke 
and obedient.”] 

l . Obedient: obsequious; yielding. 

lie did tread down and disgrace all the* Kn»lMi, and set uj) 
ami countenance the Iiish ; thinking thereby to make thuu 
more tractable and buxtyn to his government. 

Spenser, on Ireland . 

Then with quick fan 

Winnows the buxom a ; r. Jftlfon, P . T.. 

a. Oav ; lively ; brisk. • 

Pm horn 

Again a fresh child of the bn rout morn, 

lleir of the Min's (11M beams. f/rw haw, Poems, j). 104. 

'/ejiliM-, with Anri.ri placing. 

As he met her one. 1 a musing, 

Till’d lur with thee, a daughter fair, * 

So buxom, blithe, and debommir. Milton, V Allegro. 

Sturdy s vahi;, 

In ilc , mi array, for r us tick dance prepare, 

Mivi whit rlie bt,.umi dumscL hand in hand. 2*hillips. 

3. w an Um; jolly. 

Almighty dove descends and pours 
T ..10 his buxom bride his fruit lid showers. Drj/dcn, Virg. 

She feigned the rites of Raccluis ! cry’d aloud, 

And to the bn non god the virgin \o\\M. Drj/dtn , lb. 

IU/xovily.'I'' ade. ! from buxom.~] 

1 . Dutifully ; obediently. Of this old. meaning of the 
adverb Dr. Johnson has taken 110 notice. 

f, without noise or crip, 

My plaint make 1 all bnxotnly. 

To puttou all wrath awuie. Cltnvcr, ('on/. Am. B, 2 . 

2. Wantonly; amorously. $ 

Bi/xomness.J~ n. s. [Sax. buepumneppe.] Written 

formerly bnghsomeness, bu/isomntess, and boivsomencss ; 
all refcrrible to hujan, to bend or bow. See Ver- 
Stegan, llcsfit. of Anticj. p.231. Dr. Johnson has 
defined tliis word by xvanlonness and amorousness ; 
of which meaning, however, he produces no exam- 
ple 1 . Our old language presents the word in tlie 
sense of meekness and obedience . 

That thee is ■M-nti*, rereyve in buxumm ssr. 

Chaucer , Cl nod Counsel. 
Pliitblemss or baiuuuucnrss, to wit, humbly stooping or bow- 
ing down, in sign of obedience. Vrrstcgan. 

Whom the divine hnxumncs for his ineffable justice hath now 
late taken to his grace. Arnold's Chronicle, Sign. L. iii. b. 

To TUJ\Vf- v. a. pretev. I bought; I have bought .• 
[Cotli. bugian , to buy, haiifit, particip. Sax. bijan.] 
v. To purchase; to acquire by paying a price; to 
obtain for money, or something equivalent ; to pro- 
cure by sale, not gift or theft. 


BUZ 

They must, buy up no corn growing within twelve miles of 
Geneva, that so the filling of their magazine* may not preju- 
dice their market. Addison on Italy . 

2. To pay dearly for, in the sense of aby. See To 

Auy. Dr. Johnson thinks tliat Shakspcare, in tho 
following passage, wrote, the word 'hy % as a contrac- 
tion of {(by. But sec To By. * 

Nay, then tliou mock’st me. 'Tlioii shall £/.'// this dear. 

If ever 1 thy face by daylight mm-. Shakspcare, Alids. N". Dr. 

3. To procure some advantage by something that de- 
serves it, or at some price. 

1 have bought 

Golden opinions from all s>orts of people. 

• Shakspcare, Macbeth . 

Pent to linger 

But with a grain a day, I would not buy 

Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shakspcare , Co riot. 

Pleasure with praise, and dnyger they would buy , 

And with a foe tliat would not # ouly fly. * Denham. 

4. To regulate by money; in this sense it has parti-* 
cles annexed. 

You, and all the kings of Christ&uioij), 

Are led mi grossly by this meddling priest. 

Dreading the curse that money may buyout. 

Shnkspmrr, K. John . 
What pitiful things are power, rhetoric k, or riches, when 
they would terrily, dissuade, or buy off const icncc ? South. 

To Buy. r. n. To treat about a purchase. 

I will buy with you, sell with yon, talk with you, walk with 
you, and so following. Shalspiarc, A lurch, of renter. 

Bi/yi;h. n. s. [from To buy.] I le that buys ; ;i pur- 

c I laser. 

When a piece of art i- set before us, hi the lirsf caution bci, 
not to nsk who made it, lest the fame of the- author do capti- 
\alc the fancy of the buyer. Ji’nff mA Arehderhue . 

Brz.K interject . [The etymology' and origin oi‘ this 
phrase is uncertain,] A11 exclamation, often used, 

y in modern times, when a person begins to relate 
wind was generally known before; and is by some 
of the commentators on Shfikspc. are supposed to bo 
the meaning of Hamlet. 

Pol. The actors are conic hither, my lord. 

Horn. Iiuz,bu~f Shu h:< pea re. 

T<> BUZZ. r. n. [ttizzni, Tout, to growl. Junius.] 

1. To hum ; to make a noise like bees, dies, or wa>]is« 

And all the chamber filled was with lilts. 

Which buzzed all about, and made such sound, 

That they encumber'd all men’s cars and eye.-, 

Like ftiany sw arms of bees assembled round. Spenser. F. <1 
There he more wasps, that buzz about his nose. 

Will make this sting the sooner. Shuts pea re. Hen. i III . 

for stiH the flowers ready stand. 

One buzzes round about, 

One light-, p»h‘ taste*, gets in, gels out. SueMtn* 

What though no bees around your cradle flew. 

Nor on your bps distill'd their golden dew ; 

Yet have we oft di-co\erM,in their stead, 

A swarm of drones that buzz'd about your head. Pope , 

We join, like flics and wasps, in buzzing about w it Swfi t 

2. To whimper; to prate to. 

There is such confusion in my pow’rs. 

As after some oration fairly spolye 
Bva beloved prince, there doth appear 

Among the buzzing multitude. Shahs pea re, Mcreh. (if Peuicc. 

3. To sound heavy and low. * * 

Herewith *arose a bir.ztug noise among them, as if ft had 
been the rustling sounj of the sea afar off! Hayward. 

To Buzz. V. a. To whisper; to spread secretly. 

Where doth the world thrust forth a vanity, 

That is not quickly buzz'd iuto bis ears? Shakspcare , Pi eh. II. 

A w ill buzz abroad sttch prophecies, 

That Edward shall be fearful of his life. Shakspcare, II$n. PI* 
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BY 

Did you not hear 

A buzzing of a separation . f 

Between the king mul Catherine? Shakqieare; Hen. VIII. 

They might buzz and whisper it one to another, and, silently 
withdrawing from the presence of the apostles, 4hcy then lift 
up their voices, and noised it about the city. 1; ' 

Bentley, Serm. p.azo. 

Buz35, , j* n.s. [from the verb.] 

1. The noise of a bee or fly. 

What a noise and a buz does the pitiful little gnat make, and 
how sharply, does it sting ! South, S muons, viii. 202. 

2 . A hum ; a whisper ; a talk. 

The hive of a city or kingdom is in best condition when 
there is least noise or buzz in it. liui-mt. Apophthegms. 

''Where I found the whole outward room in a buzz of poli- 
tick. Addison , Si wet. 

IJu / zzjyii>.~| v ?/. s. [old Fr. huizard ; modern, busard.'] 
jj, A degenerate or mean species of hawk. 

More pity that the eagle.’ hould be maw I’d, f 
While kites and buzzards pppy at liberty. 

Shakspcarc, I\ioh. II /. 
The noble buzzard ever pleas’d me be*t; 

Of small renown, ’|^s true : for, not to lie, 

We call him but a hawk by courtesy. 

Drydcn , Hind and Panther. 

2. A blockhead ; a dunce. 

Those blind buzzards , who, in late year>,of wilful malicious- 
ness, would neither learn themselves, nor could teach others any 
tiling at all. Aseham, Schoolmaster. 

Bv'zz^nn.# (tdj. [from the substantive.] Senseless; 
stupid ; undi scorning. 

Thn*e who thought no better of the living God, than of a 
bir.zard idol. JHdton, Eieouortnstes, eh. i. 

Thus J reclaim'd inv buzzard love to fly 
At what, and when, and how, and where 1 choose. 

Donne , Poems, p. 47. 

Buzznit. 72. s. [from httzzJ] A secret whisperer. 

Fler brother is in secret come from Trance, 

And wants not buzzer 1 , to infest, his ear 
With petulant spcdhus M’his father’s death. 

Shahs pea re, 11 a m b ‘t 

BV.^ ptrp. [bi, bi^, fJaxon, front the (ioth. hi. FrA 
Tlicotisc. hi* But Mr. Tooke thinks that the word 
owes its origin to the Sax. by 8, the imperative of 
boon, to hr. This preposition, he observes, is fre- 
quently, but not always, u*ed with an abbreviation 
of construction; the instrument, cause, or agent, 
being understood, Div. of Purley. vol. i. p. 402.] 

1. It notes the agent. 

The Moor is with child by \ou, I/iuncelot. Shakspta.e. 
The grammar of a language is sometimes t»> beVurelully 
studtfKi by a grown man. L,nAr. 

DeatliS wlmt the guilty fear, the pious crave. 

Sought by the wretch, and vnuqiiisli’d by the braCc. (l>:r!!;. 

2. It notes the instrument, ayd is commonly used 
after a verb neuter, where xvdh would be put after 
ail active ; as, he killed her with a sword ; she died hy 
a sword. 

But by Pelidcs* arms when Hector fell. 

He t hose TEneas, and he chose as well. Dry den , Virg. 

3. It notes the cause of any eflec^ 

1 viewf, by no presumption led. 

Your revels of the night. # Parnrl. 

Hy woe the soul to daring action steals, 

By woe in plaint less patience it excels. Savage. 

It notes the means by which any thing is performed, 
or obtained. 

You must think, if we give you aity thing, wc hope to gam 
hf/ you. . ShfdiSpeare, Curio/. 

^ Happier ! bad n suffic'd him to have known 
Good by itM-lf, and evil not at all. Milton, IK L. 

The IfearL knows that by itself, which nothing ill the ftorld 
besides can gi\c it any knowledge of. “ South. 


B Y 

We obtain the knowledge of r multitude of propositions by 
sensation and reflection., Watts, Logick. 

5. It shews the manner of an action. 

f have not patience; she consumes the time 
In idle talk, and owns her false belief: 

Seize her hy force, and bear her hence unheard. 

y \ Dry dm, Don Sehast.. 

This right had more weight with him, as by good luck not 
above tw o of that venerable body were fallen asleep. Addison. 

By chance, within a neighbouring brook, 

He sow his branching horns, and alter’d loifl&t ^ Addison. 

6 . It has a signification, noting the method in which 
any successive action is performed, with regard to 
time or quantity. t 

The best for you, is to re-cxaminc the cause, and to t try it 
evVm point by point, argument by argument, with all the exact- 
ness von can. Hooker , Pref. 

We are not to stav all together, but to come by him where 
lie stands, €»// ones, by twos, and by threes. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

He ealleth them forth bit one, and by one, by the name, as he 
pleascth, though seldom the order be inverted. Bacon. 

Tluvaptains were obliged to break that piece of ordnance, 
and so by pieces to c?m it away, that the enemy should not gel 
so great a spoil. A todies. 

Common prudence would direct me to take them all out, 
and examine them one by one. Houle. 

Others wjjl soon take pattern and encouragement hy your 
building ; and so house by house, street by street, there will at 
last be finished a magnificent eitv.* Sprat/ . 

Explor’d her, limb by limb, and fear’d to find 
So rude a gripe had left a livid mark behind. Dryden, Fab. 

Thus year by year they pass, and day by day , 

Till onctf ’twas on the morn of cheurful May, 

The young TEmiliu Drydcn , 1 b. 

I’ll gaze for ever on Tiy godlike father. 

Transplanting one by one into my life. 

His bright perfections, till I shine like him. Addison . Cato. 

I.ct tile blows be hy pauses laid on. Locke, 

*7. It notes the quantity had at. one time. 

Bullion will sell by the ounce lor six shillings and fiw-pemv 
undipped money. fnulc. 

What we take daily by pomuh, is at least of as much impor- 
tance ns what we take seldom, and only by grains and spoon- 
fuls. Arbuthnoi on At. Pref. 

The North, by myriads, pours her mighty sons; 

Great nurie of Goths, of Alans, and of Huns. Pope. 

8. At, or in; noting place: it is now perhaps only 

used before the words urn, or wain* and land. 
Tlih n remnant of a meaning now little 

Known. By once expressed situation ; as, by west, 
westward. 

We see the great effects of battles by sea ; the battle of Ac- 
tium decided the empire of the world. Huron, Essay v. 

Arms, and the man, I sing, who, forc’d by fate. 

Expel I’d, ;u d exil’d, left the Trojan shore; 

hong labours both by sea and land he bore. Drydcn , Virgil . 

I would have fought by kind, where 1 was stronger: 

You hinder’d it; yet, when 1 fought at sea. 

Forsook me fighting. Drydcn, All fir Love. 

By land, by water, they rent \v their charge. Pope. 

9. According to; noting permission. 

It is lawful, both by the laws of nature and nations, and by 
•the law divine, which is the perfection of the other two. 

Hiwun, Holy War. 

ic. According to : noting proof. 

The present, or like, system of the world cannot possibly 
have been eternal, by the first proposition ; and, without God, 
it could not naturally, nor fortuitously, emerge out of chaos, 
by the third proposition. Bentley. 

The faculty, or desire, being infinite, by the preceding pro- 
position, may contain or receive both these. . Cheyne. 

*ii. After ; according to ; noting imitation or conlbr- 
mity. 

The gospel gives us such laws, as every man, that under- 
stands himself, would chusc to live by. Tilloison, 

Ju (he divisions I hav,p nu de, 1 luvc endeavoured, the best l 
could, to govern my self by the diversity of matter, Lrckc . 



This ship, by good lock, fell into their hands ot last, and* 
served as a model to build others by. Arbuthnot on Coins . 

12. From; noting ground of judgement; or compa- 
rison. 

Tims, by the rnusick, we may know, 

When noble wits a limiting go," 

Through groves that on Parnassus grow. Waller . 

By what he has done, before the war in which he was en- 
gaged, we may expert what he will do after a peace. Drydcn. 

The son of Hercules lie justly seems, 

By his l)roud'ftfioulde)> a d g»ganlie limbs. Drydcn. 

Who’s that stranger 'J BJj his w arlike port, 
lli* fierce&demeanor, and erected look, 

lie’s of no vulgar note. Drydcn , All for hove. 

Judge the evSnt 

Iiy what lifts pass’d. • Drydcn , Sp. JFriar. 

The punishment is not to be measured by the greatness or 
smallness of the matter, but by the opposition it carries and 
stands in, to that respect and submission that i is due to the 
father. l.aeke. 

By your description of the town, I imagine it to lie under 
some great enchantment. Pope, Belt. 

By wlut I have always heard and £ead, I take live strength 
of a nation — Su iff. 

13. Il notes the sum of the ilillercnce between two 

things compared. 

Meantime die stands provided of a Laius, * 

More young and vigorous two by twenty sprhigs. Drydcn. 

llBr brother Hi vers, 

Ere this, lies shorter by tne head at Poiufret. 

Ho tec, .Tone Shot r. 

By giving the denomination to less rjuanlities of silver by* 9 ue 
twentieth, urn take from them their due. # twcL . 

id. If notes e.i-ojieivitioji. 

Iiy her iie had Luo children . f tine birth. 

S spt'firCy I fen. VT. 

15. For: noting continuance of time. J’his sense is 

not now in use. * 

Ferdinand and Isaivdln recovered the king him of Grnn.id.i 
froni the Moors; having been in possession thereof Ay the sp me 
of sewn lumdreil uars. Bacon, lieu. I'll. 

16. As soon as; not Inter than ; noting time. 

Ihf t his, the son ■ of Constantine which fled, 

AnihrUc and Uthcr, did ripe \ cars attain. Sjh user, l\ Q. 

Hector, hi/ the filth hour of the sim, 

Will, with a trumpet, ’twixt our tents and Trov, 

To morrow mormng call some knight to amis. 

Shah. \ pea re, Tr. and t 're.s . 
He err’d not ; for, by this, the heav'nly hands 
Down from a sky of juspur lighted now 

In paradise. Milton. 

These have their course to finish round the earth 
By morrow e\ 'ning. Milton, P. L. 

The ungelick guards ascended, mute and sad 
Fur man ; Ibr, of his state by this they knew. • Milton , P. L. 

By that time a siege is carried on two or three days, I am a!-* 
together lost and bewildered in it. Addison, Spec/. 

By this time, the very foundation was removed. Swift. 
By the beginning of the fourth century from the building of 
Rome, the tribunes proceeded so far, as to accuse and fine the 
consuls. ft \cijl. 

\ 7. Beside ; noting passage. # 

Many beautiful places standing along the sea-shore, make 
the town appear longer than it is, to those that sail by it. 

Addison , 1)1/ Italy. 

iS. Beside; near to; in presence; noting proximity 
of place. 

So thou mav’st say, the kins; lies by a beggar, if a beggar 
dwell near him ; or the church stands by thy labour, if thy 
tabour stand by the church. Shu ks pea re. 

Here he comes hinajself; • 

If he be w orth any man’s good voice, 

That good man sit down by him. B. Jenson, Cat dine. 

A spacious plain, whereon 
Were tents of various liuc: by somcj were herds 
Of cattle gracing. * Milton, P. L. 

II 


Stay fly, me ; thou art resolute and faithful ; 

I have employment worthy of thy arm. Drydcn^ Don. Sebasl. 

19. Before hime[f\ herself, of themselves , it notes the 
absence of all others. 

Sitting in some place, by himself \ let him translate into En- 
glish his former lesson. Axchnm , Schoolmaster. 

Solymau resolved to assault the breach, after he had, .Ay him- 
self, in a melancholy mood, walked up and down m Ilia tent. 

handles. History of (he Turks. 

I know not whether he will annex his discourse to hisappen- 
dix, or publish it by itself, or at all. Boyle , Spring off he Air. 

He will imagine, that the king, and his ministers, Vat down 
ami made then* by themselves , and then sent them to their al- 
lies, to sign. ‘ SuAft. 

More pica Al to keep it, till their friends could come, 

Than eat tin* sweetest by Ihcm-sclccs at home. Pope. 

20. At hand. 

lie kept then some of the spirit by him, to verify what he 
believes. ^ * Bof/tc. 

The itierehaul is not forced to keep so much money fly lnm, 
a> in other places, whep- they have not such a supply. I.ockc. 

21. It is the solemn form of swearing. 

Ilis godhead I invoke, by him [ swu^f. Drydcn , Fab. 

22. It is used in forms of adjuring, or obtesting. 

Which, O ! avert by yon etherial light. 

Which I liave lost Ibr this eternal night ; 

Or if, by dearer ties, von may he won, 

By \011r dead sire, and by your living son. Diyden, / 'irg. 
Now by \onr jo\s on earth, \011r hopes in lie.iv’n, 

O spare ilus great, thy» good, this aged king ! * , Drydcn . 

(.), cruel vouth ! > 

By all the pain that wrings my tortur’d soul ! 

By all the dear deceitful hopes von gave me, 

O, cease! at least, once more delude nn sorrows. 

Smith, Pitted. and Hip. 

23. It signifies specification and particularity. 

Upbraiding lieav’u, from whence hi> lineage came, 

And cruel calls the gods, and cnul thee, A// name. Diyden. 


23. By proxy of; noting substitution. 

/ The gods were said 10 feast wlili Ethiopian*; that is, they 
were present with then, by their statues, 
t Broome, Xut< v an the Odyssey. 

J 25. In tlu; same direction with. 

Thev arc al&o striated, or furrowed, by the length, and the 
sides curiously punt bed, or pricked. Grew. 

Bv.+ artv. ’ 

1. Near ; at a Mnull distance. 


And in it lies, the god of sleep; 

And, snorting by. 

We may descry 

The monsters of the deep. Drydcn, Aline >t 

M\ tenants by shall furnish thee with wains 
To lirry all thy stuff within two hours. 

Hey wood. Woman lilt'd with hindm 
He now retir’d 

Unto a neighbouring castle by. lludih ./r, in >\ 1 . 

2. BcsicW; pu**»ing % 

Behold, the kinsman, of whom fioaz spake, came by 

B U‘/. x iv. 1. 


I did hear 

The galloping of horse. Who was’t came by ? 

Shakspi art *, J A ui belli. 
By comes a priest, that is, first come the sacrifices of t he 
legal priesthood : — by comes a Levite, that is, the leivmoiires 
of the Levitical law. Inghljout'.s Miscellanies, p. T 9 y. 

3. In presence. 

The same words in my lady Fhiloi lea’s mouth, as from one 
woman to anotlie , so as there, was no other body by, might 
have had a better grace. Sidney. 

i’ll not ’#c by, the while ; my liege, farcwcl ; 

What will become hereof there’s none can tell. 

* Shakspcare , Rich. HI , 

There while I sing, if gentle )outh be by, 

Thai tunes my lute, and winds the strings so lvgh. Walla t 
M ^Prjs’ners anti witnesses were wafting fly; 

The#’ had been talight to swear, and thWto die. 

. v Rnscmenivo, 



Yon have put a principle into him, which will influence* his 
actions,, when you are not by. ■ ^ y Locke . 

By \.vi> nv. Tn a short time. 

He overtook Aiuphialus, who had been sta'nlhere, and by 
and by called him to fight with him- s Sidney, 

The ndhlc knight alighted by and by, % 

From lo% steed, and bad the lady stay. 

To see what end of fight should lum befall that day. 

c Spenser, K Q . 

Ill the temple, by and by with us, 

Thes^ecnjple.s shall eternally be knit. Shakspcare , Mute. X. l)r . 

0 how thi:> spring oflove rcsembleth 
The u ne er tain glory of nil April day ; 

Wjffch now' shews all the beauty of t lie sun, 
find by and by a ( loud takes all away. * 

Sit disprove. Two Gent, o f Vcr. 
a Now a sensible man, by and by a fool, and presently a beast. 

Shakspcare , ( )tht Ho. 

fly.^ v. s. [from the preposition.] Something not 
the direct and immediate object of regard. Xow 
usually accompanied with the preposition by ; 
formerly, \\ llh on or upon. 

fn this instance, there is upon the by, to be noted, the per- 
colation of the a crjtticc through the wood. Boron, Xat. Uisl. 

They who have saluted her [Poetry] on the by, and now and 
then tendered their visits, she hath done much tor. 

If. Jim son's Disco vents. 
This wolf \v;ii forced to make bold, ever and anon, with a 
sheep in private, by the by. If Est rouge. 

lloncc we may understand, to add that upon the by, that it 
is not necessary. Boyle. 

So, whib* my lov'd revenge is full and high, 

I'll give you back your kingdom by the by. 

Dn/drn, Cony, of Granada. 

To Bv.'* r. //. The same as To A by, which see. 
Not now in use. 

Thou, Torres, thou this damned deed hast wrought ; 

Thou, Pom\, thou shalt dearly bye the same. 

Sack rif It's Gorbndn i\ . j. 
By, in composition, implies something out of the 1 di- 
rect way; and, consequently, some obscurity, a* i\ 
by-road; something* irregular, as a by-cad or\ 
something collateral, as a by-eoncernmnit ; or pri- 
vate, as a by-law. This composition is used at 
11 pleasure, and will be understood by the examples 
following. 

By- coma: norsK. /?. s, A coffeehouse in an obscure 
place. 

J aft erwfird ■» entered a by-coffee house, that stood at (lie upper 
end of u narrow lane, where 1 met with a nonjurop. 

Addison, S])cct. 

By-concernment. n. s. An affair which is not the 
main business. 

Our plays, besides the main design, have underplots, or by - 
concernments, or less considerable peasoii** and indflfcues, which 
are carried on with the motion of the main plot. Drydt n. 
By-corner.# ;/. s. [from by and corner.} A private 
corner. 

In by-corn ers of 

“This sacred room, silver, in bags heap’d up. 

Massinger's City Madam. 
Neglected heaps wo in by-corners laj. 

Sir IV. Soumes and Drydcns Art of iWtry. 
By-dependence. n. s . ‘An appendage; something 
accidentally depending oil another. 

These, * 

And your tlnve motives to the battle, with « 

1 know not how much more, should he demanded ; 

And all the other by -dependencies , * , 

From chance to chance. Sit'd spear r. 

By- design, n. s. Aj[i incidental purpose. 

And if she mUs the mouse- 1 rap lines. ,jb. <4f 

Thcv’lUervc lor other by-drngnr, * ' Vs 

Aud make an artist understand, 


To copy out hgr seal or hand ; r 
Or find* void places in the paper. 

To steal in something to entrap her. JTudihras . 

By-drinking.# V/. s.-[Trom by and drink.} Private 
drinking, not in company with others. 

You owe money here besides, Sir John, for your dfet and 
by-drinkings . Shakspcare , A’. lien* IV . P. I. 

By-end. n. s. Private interest ; secret advantage. 

All people that worship for fear, profit, or some other by- 
rtut > fall within the intendment of this tablet *-v If Estrange. 

By-gone. adj. [a Scotch word.] Past. 

Tell him, yqu’re sure 
All in Bohemia's well : this satisfaction 

The by-gone day proclaim'd. Shakspcare. 

As we have a eonceit»of motion coming, as well as by-gone ; 
so have we of time, which depcnde.tli thereupon. Grew. 

By-interest. //. s. Interest distinct from that of the 
publiek. • 

Various factions and parties, all aiming at byantcrcA, with- 
out any sincere regard to the publiek good. Aiterlmry. 

By-la NT,# n. .v. [from by and lane.} A lane out of 
tin* usual road. r 

She led me into a by-lane, ami told me there I should dwell. 

Burton , Anal, of Met. p.504. 

By-law. j' n. s. [Sax. bdaje.] 

By-laws are orders made* in couri-lects, or court - 
barons, by common assent, for the good of those 
that make them, farther than the publiek law bind*. 
9 . CotuL 

There was also a law to restrain the by-laws and ordinance* 
of corporations. Bacon. 

lu the beginning of this record is inserted the law or institu- 
tion; to w hich are added two by-laws, as .a comment upon 
the general law. Addison. 

By-matter, n. s. Something incidental. 

I knew one, that, when he wrote a letter, would put that 
which was most material into the postscript, as if it hud been a 
by -mat lev. Bacon , Jiss. of Coitmai:. 

By-name.'}" n. s. A nick-name; name of reproach, 
or accidental appellation. 

Whether it was tho proper surname of the family, or a per- 
sonal by-name given him 011 account of his stature, — it is nei- 
ther material nor possible to determine. Lowlh, Life of Wyl chaw. 
To By-name.# i\ a. [from the noun.] To give a 
nick-name. The following example had been placed 
by Dr. Johnson under the substantive as an illus- 
tration of if. 

Robert, eldest son to the Oonquerour, used short hose, and 
fhcicupon was by-named Court-hose, and shewed first the use 
of them to the English. Camden. 

By-past.'}" adj . Past; a term of the Scotch dialect; 
Dr. Johnson says. Gilbert Burnet, in his Vindica- 
tion of the authority, &c. of the church and state 
of Scotland, (Glasgow, 1673,) uses it, p. 234. But 
it is not uncommon Knglish; at least, in Yorkshire 
it is the usual word for past or ago. 

But ah ! who ever shunnM by precedent 
The destin'd ill she must herself assay ? 

Or forc’d examples, ’gainst her own content. 

To put the by-pass' d perils in her way. 

Shakspcare, Lover's Complaint. 
Wars, pestilences, and diseases, have not been fewer for these 
three hundred years by-past , than ever they hail been since we 
have had records. Cheync. 

By-path.'} v n. s. A private or obscure path. 

Heaven kpows, my son, 

By what by-paths, and indirect crook'd ways, 

1 got this crown. Shakspcare. 

Your petitioner ii a general lover, who for some months 
last past has made it his whole business to frequent th cby-jiatfu 
and roads near his dwelling, for no other purpose but to band 
&iu h of the fair sex as aptc obliged to pass through them. 

Taller , No. 319. 
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By-jif.spect. it, s. Private end or view. 

It may be that some upon ku-respcch, find'feomewhat friend- 
iy usage in usance, at some of their hands. Can w. 

The archbishops and bishops, next under the kin& have the 
government of the church : h£ v not von the mean to^lrefcr niiy 
to those places, for any hy-rpspe<Sk, but only for thfcir learning, 
gravity, and worth. Bacon . 

Augustus, who was not altogether so good as he was wise, 
had sonic by-respects in the enacting of this law ; for to do any 
thing for nothing, was not hit. maxim. Dry den. 

By-road. n. s.' An obscure unfrequented path. 

Through slipp’ry by-roadf, dark and deep. 

They often climb, and often greep. Swiff. 

By-room. n. s. A private roqm within another. 

I prithee, do thou stand in some by-room , while 1 question 
my puny drawer to what end lit' gafe the sugar. S/iahspcat e. 

By-speech. n. s. An incidental or casual speech, not 
directly relating to the point. 

When they come to allege what word and what law they 
meant, their common ordinary practice is to quote by-spccrhc'i, 
in some historical narration or other, ami to use them as if they 
were written in most exact form of law. * lloolrr . 

By-stan men. ;/. s. A looker cm ; one unconcerned. 

She broke her leathers, and, falling to the ground, was 
taken up In the bystanders. IT F.slrnn*>c. 

The. bystanders asked him, why he ran away, his bread bein'! 
weight? , Loiftt 

By-street, n. An obscure street. 

The broke:* lu re his spacious heaver wears. 

Upon his blow sit jealousies and cares; 

lliai t on some mortgage, to avoid reproach, # 

Me seeks by- (reels. and saves the expensive roach. (iuy. 

Bv-TCRNiNf;.# n. s. [from by and turn,] An obscure 
rotul. 

'Hu* many ly-tuvinugs that may divert you from y our ^vay , 

Sohicy, Defence of Toesy. 

lb-vinv. in s. IVivatc self-interested purpose. 

No by-run s of his own shall mislead him. Attcrbmy . 

By-walk. ?i. s. A private walk; not the main road. 

lie moves afterwards in by- wall .v, or under plots, a*® diver- 
sions to the main design, lest it should grow tedious; though 
tlicv arc Mill naturally joined. Drydcn. 

The chief avenue ought to he the most ample and noble; 
l*iit tin ie. should he by-nafks, to retire into sometimes, for ease 
and refreshment. Broome . 

By-way. n . >*. A private and obscure way. 

Night stealths art* commonly driven in by-ways, and by blind 
fords, unused of any but such like. Spenser, on Inland . 

Other by- trays he himself betook, * 

Where never loot of living wight did tread. Spenser, 

Wholly abstain, or wed: thy bounteous Lord 
Allows thee choice of paths; take no by-ways. 

But gladly welcome what lie doth afford; 

Not grudging that thy lust hath bounds and stays. Herbert. 

A servant, or a favourite, if he he in want, and no other 
apparent cause of esteem, is commonly thouglrtvbut a by-ieay 
to close corruption. Bacon . 


This is wonderfully diverting to the understanding, thus to 
receive a pretfept, as it were, through a by-way, and to appre- 
s bend ag idea that draws a whole train after it. Ammon. 

By- west, n . s. Westward ; to the .west ofi 
* v ’ Whereupon grew that by -word, used by the Jrish, that they 
dwelt by-west the law, which dwelt bffcpond th# jpver- pf the 
Barrow. # ' Davie*' on Ireland, 

By-wipe.* //. $ m [from by and rape*'] A Jtrdke 
or sarcasm. "T 

Wherefore that conceit of Legion with a hy-impc? 

Milton, A i m nodi). Item. Defence. 

By-word.^ n. s. [Sax. bipopb/] A saying; n proverb. 

Bashful Henry he deposed; whose cowardice 
Hath made us by- wonts to our enemies. Shakjtpearc. 

1 knew a wise man, that had it for a by-word , when he saw 
men hasten to a conclusion, Slay a little, that we may make an 
end the sooner. Baron . 

We are become a by-word among the nations for onr ridi- 
culous feuds and animosities. Addison, 

It \vil>bc his lot often, to lof>k singular, in loose and licen- 
tious times, and to become a by-word and a reproach, among 
ihe men of wit and pleasure. Ailerbitry. 

By'ass. n. s. See Bias, 

livery inordinate lust is a fal-c by ass upon men’s understand- 
ings, which naturally draws towards atheism. TUlotson . 

Bvf, or Bee, come immediately from the Saxon, by, 
bymj, /. c, a dwelling. Gibson, 

Byre.* it. s. A common word in Cumberland for a 
cow-house, as biar is for ihe same in Ireland. The 
Irish b/tar means* oxen or kino, and also xvlint 
relates to cattle. The Welsh and leelartdick ha 
mean a cow ; and the Welsh buarlh is a cow-vard. 
from bit and garth. 

By'npf.i..* n. s. [Sax. bippell.] A proverb. Coles. 
Byvsl [O r. 3‘)7<7qc, fine linen. Lat. and 
By'ssi.v. > Cloth, bi/ssnsi Fr. fn/ss<\ sortc d* etoffc 
By'ssits. j de sou*," Roquefort,] The woril* in none 
/ of its forms, is now used; hut was formerly common. 

/ In Scotland basal n i* st ill used for a linen hood or cap. 

^ lie was t*ke so delicate 

Of his clothyng, that every ilaic • 

Of purpre utul byssc he made him gaie. Gower, Conf. Am, B. 6. 

1 wa*' once, though now a featherde vaile 
Case iu v wrong’ll bodie, cnicmlikc clad; 

This downe about my neck was carst a raile 

Of bisse imbroder’d. The Ant and X tglhn pate , (jf» 04). 

And it is given to hir, that she cover him with whyte byssin 
shyny lige ; for w by hy$\nn is justify ingi > of sey mis. 

WteUjfe , Hevelat. six. 

Not silk, — nor common linen ; but that whuli the ancients 
called J>ys<us ; a sort, of linen wry pure and soft, and very dear. 

Bp. Tat rick an Gen. xli 42. 

By'ssine.* adj. [from byssef] Made of si Ik. Coles. 

Byzantine. See Bjzantine. Byzantine is the true 
orthography. 
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C l The third letter of the alphabet, has two 

j j sounds; one like as, call, dock, ’fry///, coat* 
companion , cuneiform : the other as s, as, 
Ctesar, cessation, cinder . It sounds like Ic before 

a , o, ?/, or a consonant ; and like s , before r, /, 
and j/. 

C.# The numeral letter of the; llomans, which we 
use, to denote* an hundred. 

C.# A note or key in musick. 

Cab. 77 . s. [3p.] A Hebrew measure, containing 
about three pints English, or the eighteenth part of 
the cphall. 

CABA'L.'f"' n. s. [cabale, Fr. n* 72 pi tradition.] 

I. The secret science of the Hebrew rabbins. 

The childish fancies tyid fables of flu* Jewish rabbins i»i 
their tulmud and rabaf. Hake will, Apology, p. ,310. 

2 . A body of men united in some close design. A ^ j 
cabal differs from a party, as Jew from mam /. j 
This junto, together with the Duke of Buckingham, being 
tailed the cabal, it was observed, th: t cabal proved a technical 
word, every letter in it being the first letter of those fixe, 
Clifford,' Ashly, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale. 

Burnet , I fist. of bis O/rn Time , 1 ri 7 3 . 
She often interposed her royal authority, to break the cabals 
which were forming against her first ministers. Addison. 

3. . Intrigue; something less than conspiracy. 

When each, by curs’d cabals of women, strove, K 
To draw tli* indulgent king to partial love. Dry den . 

To Caba'jl. v. n . [ cabaler , Fr.] To form close in- 
trigues ; to intrigue; to unite in small panties. 

Mis mournful friends, .summon’d Uptake their leave*' 

Are throng'd about his couch, and sit in council : 

Wlmt those caballing captains may design, 

I must prevent, by being first in action. Dry den. 

Ca'bala.* n. s. See Cabal. The secret science of 
s the Jewish doctors; any secret science. 

They [the modern rabbins] started *1 grammatical cabbala 
to serve their ambition upon. Spencer on Prodigies, p. ,322. 

You merchants, — who know your cabala so well to make 
\our profit rather by selling Yor time, than for ready money. 

J tar mar, Tr. of Beta's Sermons, p. 372. 
1U wholly mistake not til v cabbala of his sect. • 

Bentley, J*hil. Lips. $ 9. 
The laugher-, gave out, that the gnomes and sy lplis, disguised 
hke nnliiuis, had shot him, as a^unklmierit for revealing the 
scents ot the cabala. jp/-. Il’atlon, JCss. on Pope. 

CVHAUST-t "• t. [from cabal.] One '-killed lit tlu 1 
tradition') ol die I Iclntws. % 
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In a mi Id tude of verses they delivered whai they taught, 
not suffering it to he committed to writing, so imitating both 
cabal is Is, Pythagoreans, and ancient ehristiaus. 

Sclden on Draytons V<dyulb. 8,9. 
Their talmudists and cabal is! s, their Scribes and Pharisees. 

IJalcaitt , Apology, p. 2 33. 
The profounJcst of the Hebrew divines, whom they now call 
rnbbahsts. ftp. Pah irk on Fcr/cs. I* ref. 

Persons, which begin their inquiries where all wise men make 
an end ; cabbatis/s, pretenders to revelations, to an understand- 
ing of signs and mysterious prophecies. 

* Spchccr on Prodigies, p» 40.3. 

Which gave occasion to that renowned cohnhst, ihimbastus, 
of placing the body of man in due position to the lour cardinal 
poipts. Smty'l, Talc of a Tub. 

Then Jove thus spake: with care and pain 
We form’d this name, renow 11M in rhiine, 

Not thine, immortal Nuufgennain ! 

Cost studious ca ba lists more time. Swift . 

Oa'balism.* 7/. .v. [from cabal. ] A parL of the 

science of tlu* cabal. 

Vigorous impressions of spirit, extasics, pretty allegories, 
parables, cabbahsnis. Spencer on Prodigies, p. 287. 

Cabai/stical.^ 7 a( ti- [from cabalht.] Something 
Cabai.i'stkk. 3 that has an occult meaning. 

Spell ^cabalistical words, charms, characters, images, amulets. 

Hurt on , Anal, oj J fcl. p. 219. 
That less calculation in eabaltistick concordance of identities 
in different words. Sclden on Drayton's Polyo/b. S. 9. 

The holy Apostle well understood that rnbolistical theology 
of the Jews. ‘ Bp. Bull's Works , 0.402. 

The letters are cabaUistiraf, and carry more in them than it is 
proper for the world to he acquainted with. Addison . 

He taught him to repeat two cabal is (irk words, in pronoun- 
cing of which the whole secret consisted. Spectator. 

Cabali'ktiAli.y.# adv. [from cabal i stick.] In a 

cabaliidick manner. 

Rabbi Elias — from the first verse of the first chapter of 
Genesis, where the letter aleph is six times found, cabal ixtically 
concludes that the world shall endure just six thousand years; 
illepli in coputation standing for a thousand. 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 123. 

Caba'ijjai.^ n. .<?. [from cabal.’] He that engages 
with others in close designs ; an intriguer. 

Factious and rich, hold at the council board, 

But cautious in the field, he shuniiM the sword; 

A close caballcr , ami tongue-valiant lord. Dry den . 

I looked on that sermon [Dr. Price's] as the publick declar- 
ation of a man much connected with literary caballcrs and 
intriguing philosophers. Burke on the Fr. Revolution. 

CVrauaxe.'}'^. fiFr. cabal in, from caballinm , Lat.] 
Belonging to a horse; u< 9 c aba llinc aloes, or horse 
aloes. Cot grave. 

Mf 0 
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pern. ; 
-itrct, # tennb-cqurt,** 
- King & pfcjing, shodU stay With 
Hnk or play awdfRhi* raoney.^, “ 

jft '#> ^amhalNI^aintt Hobbes . 
‘3 JjlW durst not so mncn as jpnter into a cabaret , 

Wflfethe Greeks were allow®! to sell wine. 

*, " Smith, Mann , of the Turks, p. 65. 

3 AGE.*f' n. s. [cabus* Fr. probably from cab , 
Frgtlie head, top, or extremity. Ital. cA&uccio; 
iichE^tbui/s ; all From caput, tlie head. The 
Fr. cafiKtit ? t also is Hie lie$f. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Horne Tooke strangely thinks that Cabbage 
itjgfr be from the Gr. xa/ 3 i), food. But the form of 
r tnP^abbftgo, resembling a head, shews caput to be 
!< the original.] A plant. 

The Waves are large, fleshy, ipl of a glaucous 
colour ; the flowers consist of four leaves, which 
succeeded by long taper pods, containing 
several round acrid seeds. The species are, cab- 
bage, Savoy cabbage . Broccoli . The cauliflower. 

The musk cabbage. Branching tree cabbage , from 
the sea-coast. Coleiwtt. Perennial, Alpine colc- 
Wort, lYrfoliated wild cabbage , &c. • Miller . 
Good worts ! good cabbage. 

Shakspeare, Merry W. of Windsor. 
.jUole, cabbage, and cole worts, are soft and demulcent, with- 
out any acidity ; the jelly* oj^juice, of red cabbage , baked ii>an 
oven, and mixed with honey, is an excellent pectorhl. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ja'bbage.* % s. [Mr. Brand thinks that this cant 
word is adopted from cattish, wind-fallen or Brush 
wood. Pop. Antiq. See Cowel in V. Cattish? A 
learned triend observes, that he has read ofilSSmily 
in Savoy, who bore for their arms a savoy cabbage 
proper^ with the motto, “ tout n’est qu y alms,”] 
A cant word for the shreds and patches made by 
taylors in cutting out clothes. 

For as taitor^preserve their cabbage , 

So squires take care of bag and baggage. 

Second part of Ihtdibr as, (spurious,) 1663. p. 56. 

Vo Ca'bbage.-}- v. n . [old Fr. cabusser , to grow 
v headed as a cabbage. Cotgravc and Sherwood.] 
To form a head ; as, die plants begirt to cabbage . 
n^CA'^BAGE.-f" v . tf^[& cant word among taylors, 
|jDr. Johnson says. ^But Mr. Bagshaw considers it 
* also as a general word for stealing; and that it 
alight arise from the frequent encroachments of 
^cottagers on commons by taking in m rt of them 
^^H^^arden to raise cabbages in.] jlo steal in 
j clothes*.*, 

taylor, instead of sbreads, cabbages whole yards of 

Arbuthnot, 

n . s. A species of palm-tree . 

^ It is very common in the Caribbee islands, whtfre 
it grows to a prodigious height. The leaves of this 
tree envelope each other, so that those which arc 
inclosed, being deprived of the air, arc blanched ; 
'^tphfeh is the part the inhabitants cut for plaits for 
"felts, and the young shoots *are pickled ; but when- 
ever^ part is cut out, Jhe trees ore destroyed; 
itor do they rise again from ihc old roots ; so that 
there are veiy few trees left r^fkli|ung near planta- 
‘ ? onK v S Miller . 


capannap from the dr. uxvxn, a stable, according 
tosdlnc; from the JLat. cavect, a.hple oi*: den, ac- 
coding to others. Otir^eldcr authors . write it 
. caban y^and Hqkjjtt denominates “ c^an^^ dark 
Ws* 11 ®*” . Qfewdr <fi Sl*e Iaie in m cabati , clc$e>” 
Oonf. Am. b. 8.] ' f* L 4 

1 . A small room. 


fit. 
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3a’b*a8j-worm. n. s. An insect. . 

DA^BtNwf 4 ». 5. [cabane, Fr. caltjm, Welsh, a cottage, . 

Span. cflfiaMtrt ; Ip . capama; low Eat. 

•• •wi.M. ** '% Jto w IS . ... 


So long in secret cnittithere he held 
Her captive to his sensual desire, 

Till that with timely fruit her belly swellM, 

And bore a boy unto that savage sire. Spenscr^F. Q. 

When Jeremiah was entered into the dungeon, and ?$to the 
cabins, [in the margin, cells.} & i. %$. 

2. A small chamber in a ship. 

Give thanks you have lived so long, and make yourself 
ready, in your cabin , for the mischance of the hour, if it bo 
happen. 0 Shakspeare . 

Men ftiay not expect the use of many cabins, and safetyat 
once, in the sea service. ^ Balceh. 

The chessboard, we say, is in the same place it wSfljy it 
remain iryhe same part of the cabin , though the ship M» all 
the while. leader. 

3. A cottage, or small house. 

Come from marble bowers, many times the gay harbour of 
anguish, V 

Unto a silly cabin , though weak, yet stronger against woes.# f 

Sidne^. 

Neither should that odious custom be allowed, of flaying oil 
the green surface of the ground, to cover their cabioj&pr moke 
up their ditches. W Stffl. 

4. A tent, or temporary habitation. 

Some of green boughs their slender cabins frame. 

Some lodged were Tortosa’s streets about. Fairfax, 

Contenting ourselves with our smalnesse, let us oppose unto 
all tliis s tat die masquerada, with which the world ieedeth it* 
self, the lodgings and cabins of the ancient true pastors. 

Harmar, Tr, of Bezar's Sermons 9 p. 1 55. 

'Jfo CA'BtN.-f* v. n. [from thc^noun.] To Ijpe in a 
. cabiat 

1*11 make yoyt feed on berries and on roots, 
f Anil feed on cims and whey, and Suck the goat, ' 

And cabin in , ih v> Shakspcare, 

They two have cabin'd , 

In many as dangerou$*ui j>oi>r a corned * + 

> Bcaum. and FI. TfiHk&obfyKUisnicn 

To Ca'bin.^ v, a. To confine in a cabin, 

Fleance is *scap*d, I had else been perfect ; 

As broad and gen*ml as the casing air ; 

But now Tin eafoVrf.cribb’d, confin'd, bound in, ^ 

To saucy doubts anftjeiir. Shakspcare. 

Thtty feel themsoms in a state of thraldom, they imagine 
that their soul* are cooped and cabined in, unless they Have 
some man or some body of men dependent on their mercy, 

• Burke, Speech at Bristol in 1 7 So. 

Ca'bin-boy.# n,s. The boy who waits in the cabin 
on board a ship. The Welsh have the similar 
term, cabin-vcas. 


Ca'bin-mate# n, s. He who occupies the sai 
cabin with another. 

His cabin-mate. I'll fssure ye. Beautn . and FI r ( Sect-Voyage, 

Ca'bined. a({j. [from cabin,’] Belonging A^a Cabin* 
The nice morn, on the Indinn*stccp, ^ 

From her cabin'd loophole peep. Milton, Comus, 

CA'BINET.f n. s. Icabinet, Fr.] 

1. A closet; I smail room. “ ** 

both comers of farther side, let thtfe be twp delicti 
• jot rich 1 cabinets , daintily paved, richly hanged, glared iuS 
crystalline glass, and a ricn cupola in the midst, atNNdl othe 
elegancy that nm^ be thought on. ^ ^ ' Bqdm 

2 . A hut or tma&twiftiC ; a cot or tent. 1ft % 

Ilearkcn awhfle,Trom thy floreen cabinet, 

£ t of edeeful QauneU * Spenser , $hep: Cat. itee 
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Their groves he fell’d ; their gardens did deface ; 

Their arbours spoyle ; their cabinets suppress^. . 4 

* Spenser , F. Q. 1 xii. 73^ 

Cool cabinets of fresh greenc laurel 1 boughs shouldgfeadow Jpfc 
BarnefictW,- Affect. Shepherd, (1594,) sign^B. 1. *] 

3. A private room in which coifSntatipis are held. | 

You began in the cabinet what you afterwards practjJMl in 

the camp. Srfjden. 

4. A set ofboxes or draweratfor curiosities ; a private 
botfp # * 

Who sees a soul in such a hotly set, 

Might lpve the treasure for the cabinet . B. Jonson. 

In vain. the workman skew'd his wit, 

' With rilip and lunges counterfeit. 

To raakOTt secm 7 % this disguise, 

A cabinet to vulgar eyes. Swift . 

5. Any place in which things of value are hidden. 

Thy breast hath ever been, the cabinet , 

Where f have lock’d my secrets. ' Denham. 

We cannot discourse of secret, but by describing our 
» d$jy ; but so much duty must needs open a cabinet of mysteries. 

A Taylor. 

Cabinet-council, 11. s. 

1. A council held in a private manner, with unusual 
priv^tyy and confidence. 

^ , The doctrine of Italy, and practice of France, in some kings 

itimes, hath introduced cabinet-councils. Bacon, Ess. xx. 

k 2. A select number of privy counsellors supposed to 
particularly trusted. 

From the highest to the lowest it is universally read ; from 
the cabinet-council to the nursery. (lay to Swift. 

CaBinet-maker. 71. s. [from cabinet and make.'] 

* One that makes small nice drawers or boxes. 

The root of an old whitethorn will make very fine boxes 
and combs; so that they would be of great use for the cabinet- 
makers, as well as the turners, and others. Mortimer. 

To CaBinet.# v. a . [from the noun.] To enclose^ 
This is the frame of most men’s spirits in the world ; to adore, 
the casket, and contemn the jewel that is cabinclted in it. 

r Howyt, Scrm. p. 87. 

CA'BLE.'f* n. s. \cabl 9 Welsh ; cuhct, Dutch ; low 
Lat. caplum ; Barb. Grtec. K uirxlov ; a rope . 

V. Meursii Gloss.] The great rope of a ship to 
which the anchor is fastened. 

, What though the mast be now blown overboard. 

The cable broke, the holding anchor lost. 

And half our sailors swallow’d iu the flood, 

•Yet lives our pilot still? S/iakspcare. 

The length of the cable is the life of the ship in all extremi- 
ties; and the reason is, because it makes so many bendings unci 
waves, as the ship, ruling at that length, is not able to stretch 
it; and nothing breaks that is not stretched. # Jtalt^h. 
The cables crack, the sailors fearful cries 
• Ascend ; and sable night involves the skies. Dry den. 

CaBled.# adj. [from cable.] Fastened with a cable. 

While they, her flattering creeks and opening bov/ers 
^Cautious approaching, in Myrina’s port 

I^Cust out the cabled stone upon the strand. ^ Dyer. 

CaBlEt.# 7 i. s. [Fi\ cablot . ] A tow-rope. 

2 b CaboB.# v. a. [in the Persian language, cobbob 
is roast meat. See Sir T. Herbert's Travels, p. 3 1 6.] 

,, In cookery, often applied to a loin of mutton, pre- 
pared with seasoning, and roasted at a*quick fire. 

Cah§($hed, or Cabo'ched. : X' adj. [frorn^ the old Fr. 

„ ' cabochc , the Jjcad ; cabosso , i. e. caboche , Languedoc. 

Dial. In our old language, written cabaged . 44 The 
m bukkes heade must be cabaged [in the margin, ca- 
- “ bossed] with the whole face and ears.” ’Couchcr- 
Book Jflf the Hon. of Tutburye, in Blount's Anc. 
Tenures,' p.169.] A term in heraldry the 
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hpad of an anirri&l is cut close, having no neck left 

tO lt< 'S , 

CaBiiio^p*# jf, ^ [ctibiroto : i. e. cdbrdle^ - capriole, 

Langued. DiaLJ; Th^ same as Capriole, which 

see. , *•, % 

Ca'briolet.^ n. s. [Fr.] An open carriage, hiring 

an occasional cover for the head. * 

* 

CaBurns. 71 . s. Small ropes used in ships. Diet . 

Ga'cao. See Chocolate "nut. ^ ifej? 

Cache'ctical.^ 7 *Mdj. [from cachexy , aiid Fr. ca- 

Cache^tick. 3 chectique , Cotgrave.] Having 

an ill habit of body; shewing an ill habit. - 

Young und florid blood, rather than vapid and cachcmSal. 

Arbuthnut on Air. 

The crud^ chyle swims in the blood, and appears as milk in 
the blood, of some persons who are vachectiek. Flayer. 

CACHE'XY.'f' 71. $. *[Fr. cachcxie , from the Gr. 

and formerly written by us cachexia & as 
by Burton in his Anat. of Mel.] A general w r ord 
to express a great variety of symptoms ; most com- 
monly it denotes such a disternperaturc of the hu- 
mours, as hinders nutrition, and weakens the vital 
and animal functions, proceeding from weakness of 
the fibres, and an abuse of flu* non-naturals, and 
often from severe acute distempers. 

Arbnthnot on Did . 

The defects of digestion arc the principal cau.ic of scurvy 
ami cachexy. ltj>. Berkeley, Sicis , $ 96. 

CaciiinnaBion.^ ii. s. [cachinvatio 9 Lat.] A loud 
laughter. This substantive is in ouFlexicogrnphy 
of James the First’s time. 

Haste what they could, this long-legged spectre was *till • 
before them, moving her body with a vehement cachinnation, a 
great immeasurable laughter. * 

Satan's Invisible World discovered ,{ 1685,) T 4. 

CaBkeiiel.'J* n. s. [Fr. caqucreL] A fish, said to 
make those who eat it laxative. 

Fish, whose ordinary abode is in salt wafers, namely por- 
poise, — cackrcl, skate, soles, &c. 

Sir T. Herbert's Travels, p, 187, 

To CA'CKLE.'f' v. 71. {kaeckelctiy Dutch; from the a 
Lat. gracnlusy a jackdaw.] 

1 . To make a noise as a goose. 

The nightingale, if she should sinaby day. 

When every goose is cackling, would be thought 

No better a musician than the wren. Shakspearc . 

Or rob the Roman geese of all their glories. 

And save the state, by cackling to the tories. Pope. 

2 . Sometim^ it is used for the noise of a hen. * 

The trembling widow, and her daughters twain. 

This woful cackling cry with horrour heard, : v 

Of those distracted damsels in the yard. Djryficp. 

3. To laugh ; (o gig"!*'.-, 

Nic. grinned, cackled, and laughed, till he was like tb kill 
kirn self, and fell a frisking and dancing about the room. 

Arbuthnot . 

Ca'ckle. n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. The voice of a goose or fowl. 

The silver goose before the shining gate#S 
There flew, and, by her cackle, sav’d the st&te. Dry den. 

2. Idle talk ; prattle. 

CA'ckler. n. s. [from cackle .] 

. 1. A fowl that cackles. t 

2. A telltale ; a taftwr. 

CacochyBtical. *) adj. [from cacockymy .] {laving 

CacochY'mick. 3 the humours corrupted. * 

It will prove very advantageous, if only cacochymick, to ttorify 
• his blood with a laxative. Harvey on Connections. 
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If the tody be cacochymical, the tunJRirs fire fipt to defenc- 
j^ite into #ry vcnymous and malignant abscesses. Wiseman. 

^ The ancient writers distinguished putrid fevers, by putrefoc- 
tion of bldbd, choler, melancholy and*jffcl8fcm ; dSB this is to [w 
% be explained by an effervescence happening in a particular 
Cacochymical blood. Flayer on the Humours . 

CACOCHY'MY.^ in 5, [Fr. cncochymie , from the 
* Gr. xaxo^ujx/ce.] A depravation of the Htimours 
frtom a soinfd state, to what the physicians call by 
#jgcnchil name of a cpitochymy. Spots, and disq^y 
lou rations of the skin, are ssign^bf weak fibres ; for 
the lateral vessels, which lie out of the roatl of cir- 
culation, let gross humours* pass, which cottld not, 

- vessels had their due degree of stricture. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Strong beer, a liquour that attributes the half of its ill qua- 
lities to the hops, consisting of mi acrimonious n. ry nature, sets 
the blood, upon the least cacochyniy , into an orgasiuus. 

Harvey. 

C^odf/mon.^ ins. [Gr. xaxo$ # aml iptlpcov* An old 
substantive in our language, which Bullokar no- 
tices. Skelton uses cucodcmonial , Poems, p.164.] 

An evil spirit ; a devil. 

If the vultur pick out his right eye first, tjibn they conclude 
that he is in paradise; if the left, then a cacodeemou vexes him. 

Sir T. Herbert's Travels , p.168. 

Ilie thee to hell for shame, and leave this world, 

Thou cacodemon. Shahprare , Rich. 11 . 

The prince of darkness himself, and all the cqcodcmonl, by 
an historical faith, believe there is a God. Howell* s Lett. ii. 10. 

Nor was the dog a euvodtcmon, 

But a true dug. that would shew' tricks 

Tor the ernpMOur, mid leap o’er sticks. Hudibrds, ii. 3. 

Cacoe'thes.^ n. s. [Fr. cacoethe , Cot grave; "from 
the Gr. xaxoySsiot, which is from xocxoqfyg.] In me- 
dicine, an incurable ulcer ; generally, a bad custom ; 
a bad habit. 

Caco'grafiiy.* m s. [Gr. xaxog and yga$».] Bad 
spelling. 

The orthography or cacography, style and manner, of the 
English language in the reigns of Henry V. and VI. arc very 
remote from the mock Saxon of Rowley. Walpoliana , i. xxxv. 

CACo'piioNY.'f’ n. $. [Fr. cacophonic , Cotgrave ; from 
the Gr. xuxofuvi*.'] A bad sound pf words. 

These things shall lie by, till you come to carp at them, and 
alter rhimes, grammar j^ri plots, and cacophonies of all kinds. 

Pope to Swift . 

To Cacu'minate. v. a. [cacumina, Lat.] To make 
sharp or pyramidal. » Ffict • 

CADA'VER.% n.s. [Lat.] A corpse^ 4 

. Who ever came 

From death to life? Who can cadavers raise? — 

Thus their blasphemous tongues deride the truth. 

* Davies , Wit's Pilgrimage , V. l. b. 

Cat>a'verous.^ adj. [Fr. cadaweux , Cotgrave ; from 
cadaver , Lat.] Having the appearance of a dead 
carcase ; having the qualities of a dead carcase. 

In vain do they scruple to approach the dead, who livingly 
are cadaverous , Jpr fear of any outward pollution whose temper 
pollutes themsflwes. Broum, V ulg. Frr. 

*• The urine, long detained in the bladder, -as well as glass, 
will grow red, foetid, cadaverous , and alkaline. The case is the 
same with the stagnant waters of hydropical persons. $ 

Arbuthnot o?i Aliments . 

CA / DOis.*f’ «. s. [This word i&ifigd in Erse for the 
variegated cloaths of the Highlanders. The Gael. 
cadhs is cotton. Caddis properly means worsted 
galloon.] 

1. - A kind of tape or ribbon. . 
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He hath ribhpn* of all the colours of the rainbo# j inkle*, 
caddis**, cambricks, lawns; why, he sings then* ovicms if they 
were gods and goddesses. * _ Shdktpeare. 

2. A*%ind of worm or grub |pund in a csM of straw. 

Tie loves the mayfc w hieh is bred of the codydrro, or 
caddis; and theft make the trout bold and lusty. 

Walton* s x Angler . 

Ca'ddow.# n.s. A chough, or jackdaw.^ Hnloet . 

A c add (xv, a jackdaw ; Norf. In Cornwall they 
call the guilliam a iiddaxo. ^ ^ Ray. 

Cade.^ adj . [It is deduced, by Skiuper, from cadeler , 

Fr. an old word, which signifies To brood up ten- 
derly.] Taipe ; soft; delicate; a c*«#rhimb, h 
lamb bred at home, Dr. Johnson says. Some have # 
thought it, with less reason, adopted from the Lat. 
cado, to fall ; meaning a dropped or fallen lamb, 
the titan of which dying, Vie lamb is brought un^y 
hand, in the house. T hij cade lamb is a tame lamb 
in Norfolk and Suffolk ; in Cumberland, a pet jftpib? ,, 
*i. e. a lamb that is made much of. 

He brought his cade lamb with him to mass. « 

Sheldon, Miracles of Antichrist, p.224. 

To Cade. v. a . [from the noun.] To brcq($ 7 up ih 
softness. * ^ 

Cade. n. 5. [cadus, Lat.] A barrel. 3 

We John Cade, so Penned of our supposed futhgr. Or 

rather of stealing a cade of herrings. tmakspewe. 

Soon as thy liquour from the narrow cells ^ 

Of close press’d husks is freed, thou must refrain 

Thy thirsty soul; let none persuade to broach 

Thy thick, unwholesome, undigested cades. Philips . 

Cade-worm. n. s. The same with caddis. 

CA'DENCE. t ? n S ' [cadence, Fr.] 

Ca DENCY. 5 

n. Fall; state of sinking; decline. 

Now was the sun in western cadence low 
From noon ; and gentle airs, due at their hours. 

To tan the earth, now wak’d. • Milton . 

2. The fall ofthe voice; sometimes the general modu- 
lation of the voice. 

The sliding, in the close or cadence , hath an agreement with 
the figure in rhetorick, which they call prater expectation ; for 
there is a pleasure even in being deceived. Bacon . 

There be words not made with lungs, 

Sententious showers ! Q ! let them fall, ^ 

Their cadence is rhetorical. Lrashaw. 

I never heard a better [song,] why, there’s a cadence able to 
ravish the dullest Stoick. Brewer's Lingua, (1657,) ui. 7. 

3. The flow of verses, or periods. 

• The words, the versification, and all the other elegancies of 
sound, ‘As cadences , and turns of words upon the thought, 
perform exactly the same office both in dramatick m'd^cpi^ 

* The cadency of one line must be a rule to that ol the next ; 

as the sound of the former must slide gently into that which 
follows. , v 1 

4. The ton#or sound. 

Hollow rocks retain 

The sound of blustering winds, which ull night lopg 
Had rous’d the sea, now with hoarse cadence lull 1 

Sea-faring men, oVrwatcli’d. • „ , . , , 5 ?' j 

He hatlui confused remembrance of words since he left the^ 
university; he hath lost half their meaning, and puts them to- < 
gether vvith no regard, except to their cadence . 

5. la horsAmuiship. 4 " 

Cadence is nu cfjual measure or proportion, whiclt 
a horse observes in alj his motions, when he is 
thoroughly managed. Farrier's 

6. In heraldry, cadency means distinctionJIf houses or a 
femifecst.; 
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To Cadence.# v. a . [from the nouq^] To regulate 
by musical measure or proportion. 

A certain measured, cadenced step, commonly called a 
dancing *t£jj, which keepsujme with, and ns it were heats the** 
measure of, the musick which accompanies and directs Tt, is 
the essential characteristick which distinguishes u danqSLJrom 
every other sort of motion. A. Smith on the ImitaA^ffikrts. 

CVDEN'f.j- adj. J&adens, Lnt.] Falling clown. 

Let it Ntttup wrinkles in her %row of youth ; 

Wi^ cadent teaft fret channels in her checks; 

Turn all her mother’s pains, and benefits, 

To laughter and contempt. Shhkspcare , h\ Lear, 

CADIfNZA.% n. s. [Ital.] The lull or modulation 
of tH 4 jyoicer-in singing. See Cadence, in the 
second sense. 

Cade'tvF //. s. [cadet, Fr. It was anciently capdet ; 
“ capdet, cadet i puinc, par opposition d cap-d'ostul 
capdaC] l’aine, 1 c chef de la maison,’* Roque- 
fort. The eldest of the family was also called cap - 
Ttvas, i. e. chef de maison, chief or head of the family ; 
and the< younger capdet , from capitetum , a litflc 
head or chief*. Diet. Trev.] 

i. The voungcr brother. 

Buck was a cadet of the house of Flanders. 

„ , t Sir (r. Burk , Hist, of Rich . III. p. 68. 

These rumbling lettcts of mine — are nought else than a 
legend of the cumbersome life and various fortunes of a cadet . 

Howell's Lett, ii. Cl. 

The youngest brother. 

Joseph was the youngest of the twelve, and David the eleventh 
•on, and the cadet of Jesse. Brown , Vulg. Err. 

3. A volunteer in the army, who serves in expecta- 
tion of a commission. 

The royal apartments are now occupied by a college of 
young gentlemen cadets, educated at the king’s expence in all 
the sciences requisite for forming an engineer. , 

Swinburne, Trav. through Spain, Lett. 4 4' 

Gtf&Ew. n, s. A straw worm. Sec Caddis. Diet. 

To CADGE.# v. a . [perhaps from ttye Teut. katsen, 
ketsen, to run about; and certainly the parent of 
cadger , which Dr. Johnson has given, and which he 
derives from cadge , or cage, a panier ; but I know 
of no instance in which cadge is used directly for 
cage, though it has been indeed the term for a round 
frame of wood, on which felconers carry their 
hawks, when they exposed them to sale. Cadge is 
a common verb for cany in the north of England.] 
To carry a burthen ; to carry on the back. Bay. 

Cadging the belly; to stuff the belly; also to 
bind or tie a thing. Lancashire. 4 Grose. 

Ca^ger.^ n. s . [from cadge. T A huckster; one 
who brings butter, eggs, and poultry, from the 
country to market ; a cadger to a mill, a loader. 
.North irpb. Grose. 

CA'DI.*\* n. s. A magistrate among the Turks and 
Persians, whose office seems ncprJy to answer to 
that of a justice of peace. 

In Persia, the cadi passes sentence for a round sum of money. 

fyl. Lyttelton . 

Cadi'llack. n. s. A sort of pear. % „ 

^Adu'^Ity.# n. $. [old Fr. caducity frailty, weak- 
^ ^ r ° m ^ ^at. ca ^ uC1iS ^ e Frailty; tendency 

heterogeneous jumble of^onth and caducity. 

'fosses L l Chesterfield. 

jBook fyt^^adj. [old Fr. caduc, u qui a perdu ses 
Tenure*,^ue|rt; from the Lat. caducus. This 
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is an old Engf&h adjective, which Cqtgrave and 
Sherwood use : “ caduqneffv ail, caduke, Tecble, Sfe/’ 

In later timp s, *Di\ Scot and Dr. Ash have grven 
the word witti-t®^ definition of crqjpj. But fleeting 
ox frail is the proper definition; and thc^ord is$o ’ 
used in Scotland also.] w 

All,$heir happiness was but caduke and unlusting. 

Liieian. 

CuK Cl AS. n. s. [Lat.] A wind from aie north cast. 

Now, from the north; jjjjf 

Boreas and Cartas ?%1 Argcstes loml ^ 

And Thrascias rend the woods, and seas upturn. Milton , ft. L . 

C.csa'rean. See Cesarian. , 

CAESURA, f n.s. [Lat.] *• & 

1. A figure in poetry, by which a short syllable after 
a complete foot is made long. 

2. The natural pause or rest of the voice, which, 

falling upon some p$K of a verse, divides it into two 
unequal parts. ( & 

Cve'suhal.# adj, [from caesura.] Relating to the 
poetical figure, or to the pause of the voice. 

C/e'rui/e.# V. Cerule, and Cerulean. 

CAFTAN, n.'s. [Pcrsick.] A Persian or Turkish 
vest or garment. e 

Cag. n. s . A barrel or wooden vessel, containing 
four or five gallons. Sometimes keg . 

CAGE. n!s. [cage, Fr. from cavea , Lat.] 

1. An iuclosure of twigs or wire, in which birds are 
kept. 

S£e whether a rage can please a bird? or whether a dog 
grow not fiercer with tying? Sidney. 

lie taught me how to know a man in love; in whic^/v/gr « 
of rushes, I am sure, you arc not a prisoner. Shakspcare .> ’ 

Though slaves, like birds that sing not in a cage, 

They lost their genius, and poctick rage; + 

Homers again and Pindars may be found. 

Ami his great actions with their numbers crown’d. Waller. 

And parrots, imitating human tongue. 

And hinging birds ill silver cases hung; 

And ev’ry fragrant flow’r, and od’rous green. 

Were sorted well, with lumps of amber laid between. Hryden. 

A man recurs to our fancy, by remembering his garment, 
a beast, bird, or fish, by the cage, or court-yard, or cistern, 
wherein it was kept. Watts on the Mind. 

The reason why so few marriages arc happy, is, because 
young ladies spend their time in mating nets, not in making 
cages. 1 Swift. 

2. A place for wild beasts, inclosed with pplisadoes. 

3. A prison fpr petty malefactors. 

To Cage.^ v. a. [from the noun.] To inclose in a 
cage. 

He swoln, and pamper’d with high fare, 

Sits down and snorts, cag'd in his basket-clmir. fhnne. 

And now she would the caged cloister fly. 

W Shakspcare, Lover's Complaint. 

JThough yon close anchorite’s contracted slirowd ' 

Made his innarrow’d carcass seem a crowd, 

Yet the cag'd votary did wider dwell * 

Than thou in thy large roof, and spreading cell. 

Verses prefixed to Gregory's Posthuma, 1650. 

The Scots — treacherously sold him [iCAharlcs 1.1 to the 
goodly members sitting at Westminster, wno after they had 
caged him awhile, at last set up a mock court of justice, in 
winch they formally arraigned ana condemned him. 

JJr. Matt . Griffith , Serin. i6<So, p. 2$. 

Caic, Caique, Caia^.* n. s. [Fr. caic, caique , a- 
galley boat.] A skiff or sloop belonging to a gal- 
ley. Chambers says, that thd Cossacks give the 
same name, caic, to a small kind of bark used in 
the navigation of the Black Sea. 
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Cail.# n. sc See Kail* • 

CMLMAiff'n. s. The *AmeriQan name of% , Jfro- 
SB&ile. * ** 

CA JtyLE.*f^*r. a. [rageollcr> Wtf Cajeoler signi- 
Res totjgrutc like a bird in a cage; to babble to little 
purpose; and is not perhaps from graculus, Jjj& Mr. 
Whiter in Jiis Etymologicon Magnum affirms, but 
from the of^TV. gaiole , whence geollc , jaiole , and 
a cage or prison ; Lat. cavea , cavcola ; loi# 
JLSt. gabia , gajola. V. ltiKjuefort^ploss. The word 
now means, as l)r. Johnson s^ys, fo Hatter, or, coax ; 
but this is far removed from the original sense. In 
the Pref. to the King’s Cabinet opened, 4to. 1645, 

* it appears that this word was introduced about that 
time; but it is mentioned by Heylin, eleven years 
after that time, as an unusual word.] To flatter; 
to sooth ; to coax : a low wdftl. 

4 Chought he, 'ti> no mean part of civil ,* * 

State-prudence, to cajole the dc\il. * Hudibras . 

The one affront* him, while the other cajoles find pities him ; 

s takes up his quarrel, shakes his head at it, clasps his hand upon 
liis breast, and then protests and protests. I J Estrange. 

My tongue, that wanted to cajole • 

I try’d, but not a word would troll. * Bymer. 

Cajo'lku.^ n. s. [cagcoleur, Fr. a great and idle 
prater ; one that (like a jay in a cage) jangles much 
to no purpose. Cot grave.] A flatterer; a^vhcedler. 

CAjo'iXKY.-f- n . s. [cajoleries Fr.] Flattery. 

Even if* t^ic lord-mayor and speaker mean to insinuate, that 
thi* influence he obtained and held by flattering tlicit peo- 

ple, iSrc. such cajoleries perhaps would be more prudentlyprae- 
tised Hum professed. Burke, Letter to It. Arkc . 

CAISSON, n.s. [French.] 

1, A chest of bombs or powder, luid in the enemy’s 
way, to be fired at their approach. 

2. A wooden case, in which the piers of bridges are 
built within the water. 

Cai'ti*t. ^ n. s. [caltivo, Ital. a slave ; whence it came 
to signify a bad man, with some implication of 
meanness; as knave hi English, and fur in Latin; 
so certainly does slavery destroy virtue. A slave 
and a scoundrel are signified by the same words 
in many languages. So far I)r. Johnson; who 
also, in support *$f his moral assertion, inge- 
niously introduces a Greek line formed from two 
in Homer, Odyss. xvii. 322. But the »word is not 
directly from cattivo , as he asserts. It is from 

y the old Fr. chetiff ] chaittff] wretched ; caifiit, Lan- 
gued. Dial. Chaitif] rail//] caiptif ; Lat. caplivtts . 
j/kir*caitif is used by Wickliftb, Isaiah, lxi. Chau- 
cer has the substantive caiMtess, Test, of L. And 

*, Wicliflc : “He that lcadcui into caitiff re, schal go 
into caitiftee” Apoc.xxiv.] A mean villain ; a despi- 
cable knave : it often implies a mixture of wicked- 
ness and misery. 

Vile caitiff] vmmjji of dread and despair, 

Unworthy of the wnnmon breathed air; 

Why livest thou, dead dog, a longer day. 

And dost not unto death thyself prepare ? 

Tis not impossible, 

Bat one, the wfcked’st caitiff on the ground, 

May scein as shy, us grave, as just, os allsolute. 

As Angelo. Shdkspeare. 

The wretched caitiff \ all alone. 

As he believ’d, began to moan, 

And tell his story to himself. Hudibras . 

I see him, who was onec the object of my contempt and 
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scorn, a despisedJbeggar, an ulcerous caitiff] a loatfwdftie spec- 
tacle of mortality, nowbOsking himself in Abraham’s bosom. 
(The rich man’s Soliloq. of Lazarus.) KiMngbcSkfSerrh. p. 178. 

Tai'tiff, or Cai'tive,# adfe [from the fr. chetf.] 
lJffse; hcrvilc. . 

jHfeuIri raisH onVk mind above the starrie sky, 

ArWcause a endive courage to aspire. 

Sponsor, Shep . Cal . O&obcr. 

Huge nu flfbers lav 

Of cailive wretched thralls, that wailed nigllt and day. ^ 

Spenser , F. Q. i.V.45. 

Start not, Dervise, ^ 

Tinge not thy caitiff cheek with reddening honour. Thomson. 

Cairn. * n. s. # [Gael. Ir. Welsh, earn ; ^tieap of 
stout's.] A heap of stones, from the ancieut custom 
of throwing stones on the dead.. 

A eairne is a heap of stones thrown upon the grave of one 
eminent £or dignity of birth, or iplcndour of achievements. 

Johnson ^fonrn. to the Western Isl/faWl. 

CAKE.~f~ n. s. [ atek , Teutonick; Welsh caccen x 
Arab. caa<\] * 

lilk kind of delicate bread. •: 

You must be seeing christenings ! do you look for ale and 
calces here, you rutfe rascals ? Shfikspcare . 

My rake is dough, but 1*11 in among the rest, ™ 

Out of hope of all, but my share of the feast. Shakspeare. 

The dismal day was come, tlr* priests prepure 
Their leaven’d cakes, and fillets for my hair. Dry den. 

2. Any thing of ;i form rather flat than high ; b; 
which it is sometimes distinguished from a loaf. 

There is a cake that groweth upon the side of a dead tree, 
that hath gotten no name, but it is large and of a chcsnut co- 
lour, and hard and pithy. Bacon , Nat. Hist. 

3. Concreted matter ; coagulated matter. 

Yet when I meet, again those sorcerers eyes, 

Their beams my hardest resolutions thaw. 

As if that cakes of ice and July met. 

I Beaum. and FI. Martial Maid. 

Then when the fleecy skies now (loath the wood, 

And cakes of rustling icc come rolling down the flood. Drydirn. 

To Cake. v. n. [from the noun. 3 To harden, as dough 
in the oven. 

This burning matter, as it sunk very leisurely, had time to 
cake together, and form the bottom, which covers the mouth 
of that dreadful vault that lies underneath it. Addison 071 Italy . 

This is that very Mab, 

That plats the manes of horses in the night, 

And cakes the elflocks in foul sluttish hairs. Shakspeare. 

He rins’d the wound, 

And wash’d away the strings and clotted blood, 

That csk'd within. Addison. 

To Cake.* v. n . [from ] To cackle as 

geese. In the north of England, geese are said to 
cake, hens to cackle. Ratj and Grose. 

Calaiia'sh Tret . 

It hath a flower consisting of one leaf, divided at 
(he brim into several parts; from whose cup rises 
the pointal&in the hinder part of the flower; wind!? 
afterwards becomes a fleshy fruit, having an hard 
shell. They rise, to the height of twenty-five or 
thirty feet in the West Indies, where they grow na- 
turally. The shells are Used by the negroes for 
cups, as also for making instruments of musick, by 
making *a hole in the shell, and putting in mall 
stones, with which they make a sort of rattle.^ 

* letter. 


Calama'nco. n. s. [a wordgfcrived probably bv some 
accident from calamancttsFL at. which, in the middle 
ages, signified a hat.] A kind of woollen/tuff. 

He of a bulk and stature larger than orddv^ff, had a red 
coat, flung open to shew a calamanco waistcoat. Tatter , 
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Calami'ferous.# adj. [from calamus and feroju* t.] A 
term applied bysome to those pjantlf otherwise^alled 
cnlmifevodt; also bearing a smooth stalk knotted, 
and generally hollow * Chambers and^dsh. 

Calamine, or Lapis Calaminaris . s. A kind of# 
iBssile bituminous earth, which, Being mixo^wilh 
copper, change it into brass. 

We mgyat not omit those, which, though not of so much 
beajrty, yet are 3 tf$rcuter u^e, viz. loadstones, whetstones of 
all JUnds, limestones, calamine, qt lapis calaminaris . Lode. 

CA'LAMiNlvjr n. Si [Fr. cahunent 9 Irom the Gr. xochot.- 
f*ivSy< J The qamc of a prant. 

To CAtSyjn'sTRATK.* v. a. [old Fr. c/zlamisfrer, ct ka- 
lamistrayer, -iriser, crisjmre comam,” Lacombe : 
low Lat. calami st rare, from calamus ; probably 
from twisting die hair into various shapes by pipes 
ap similar mains of art!’ The hair-torturers of ino- 
uctii times may be glad of the word; especially 
‘when I add that a u calamist” in James the First’s 
time, ps u one having his hair turned npwartlQf* 
(Sec Cock cram's Diet.) a definition* that will suit 
those who have recently studied how, in this respect, 
to M their hair on end!] To curl or frizzle the hair. 

■4Z Cot grave. 

Which belike muk$» our Venetian ladies, at this day, to 
counterfeit yellow hair so much ; great women to ealamistrnte 
&> and curl it up, to adorn their heads with spangles, pearls, and 
made-flowers; and all courtiers to affect a pleasing grace in 
this kind. Burton , Ana/, of Mrl. p. 467. 

Calamihtra'tion.'X' n. s. [from the verb.] The act of 
curling the hair. Obsolete. 

'I^IQsc curious needle-works, variety of colours, jewels, — 
embroideries, calamist rations, ointment^ &c. will make, the 
veriest dowdy otherwise, a goddess. 

Burton , Anal, of Mel. p. 4 7 ^ . 

Cala'mitous. adj . [caPzmUosus, Lat.] 

1 .^Miserable ; involved in distress; oppressed with 
infelicity ; unhappy ;*wretched : applied to men. 

This is a gracious provision God Almighty hath made in fer- 
vour of the necessitous mid calamitous ; the state of some in 
this life, being so extremely wretched and deplorable, if com- 
pared with others. Calami/. 

2. Full of misery; distressful; .applied to external 
circumstances. . 

What calamitous effects the air of tliis city wrought upon us 
the last year, you may read in my discourse of the plague. 

llarvcy on Consumptions. $ 
Strict necessity * 

ftabdues me, and cat amt torn constraint i 
test on my head both sin and punishment, 

However insupportable, be ull r 

Devolv’d. Milton . 

Much rather I shall chuse * 

To live the poorest in my tribe, than richest, 

And Jig in tnat calamitous prison left. Milton . 

Jiffliis sad and calamitous condition, deliverance from an op- 
4 pressour would have even revived them. South . 

Cala'mi'VQUSNESS. n. s. [from calamitous.] Misery; 
distress. 

CALA'MlTY.'t'* n. s. [catamite/ -Jfr. Cotgrave, from 
calamitas 9 Lat.] ^ 

1. Misfortune; cause of misery ; distress. 

Another ill accident is drought, and the spindling of the 
corny 4 which with us is rare, but in hotter counUies common ; 

% insomuch as tho^word calamity w as ftr^t derived from calamus , 
when the corn dSiild not gflfcput of the stalk. 

2. Misery; distress. 

; .This Infinite calamity sbalfWise 

;To human life, and household peace confound. 

from adverse shores in safety let her hear 
foreign calamity and distant war ; 

Of which, great heaven, let her no portion bear. 

,14 


Bacon. 


Milton . 


Prior. 


* 

- * ’ v 
CALAMUS. ELoyt.] A sort of &ed, or sweet- 
wood, mentioned* in Scripture with,, the 
dijier ingi^ients ou tlie sacred perfumes. It*ts a 
knotty rof^%eddish without mid white within, 

* vjpich putft forth long and nffipw l oav es, and 
Hhftight from the Indies. The jfrophe^speak of 
it assail foreign commodity of great value. These 
’* sweet reeds have no smell when thttgjtfc green, but 
c when they are dry only. Their form tliffera^iiot 
from other reeds, and their smell is pcrceivetfpipon 
entering the rngfshcs. Cahnct . 

Take thou also unto thee principal spices of pure myrrh, of 
sweet cinnamon, and of sweet calamus. Exodus, xxx. 43. 

Cala'sh.*^ w. s. [calcche, Fr. Dryden and Butler 3 
wrote it calrche.] 

1 . A small ‘carriage of pleasure. 



Daniel, a sprightly *.>wain, that us’d to slash 
The vigorous steeds that drew his lord’s calash ♦ * King. 

The ancients used calashes , the figures of several Of Them 
being to be seen on ancient monuments. They are very simple, 
light, and dreve by the traveller himself. Arbulhnot on Coins. 

2. A covering to protect the head of a lady full 
dressed; generally made of silk, and projecting 
considerably over the face; being supported with 1 
hoops of cane. 

Calcareous.# adj. [from the Lat. calx.] Partaking 
of the nature or qualities of calx or lime. 

On the east side is a stratum of bones of att si£es, belonging 
to various animals and fowls, enchased iii Anrincru station of a 
reddish calcarious rock. ( 

Swinburne , Trav. through Spain, I^t t. 4$^ 
Soils consist of different combinations of two or mgri* of tho^. 
four primitive earths ; namely, the calcareous, whk^T some- 
times call mild calx ; magnesia ; argil ; and tile siliciojUts, * * 

Kir wan on Manures, i. § t. 

CALCAVALLA .# n. s . A superiour kind of Lisbon 
wine. 

Ca'lc rated. adj. [calcealus, Lat.] Shod ; fitted with 
shoes. 

CALCEDWNIUS. ?t. s. [Lat] A kind of precious 
stone. Calcedonim is of the agate kind, and of a * 
misty grey, clouded with blue, or with purple. 

Woodward on Fossils. 

Ca'i.cedony,# n . s . The calcfcdonius. 

The first foundation was a jasper; the second, a sapphire; 
the third, a falcednny. Bev. xxi. 19. 

Ca'lcinable.# adj. [from calcine .] That which may 
he calcined. ' & 

Not fermenting with acids, and imperfectly calculable in a 
great fire. Hill an Fossils, Of i Granite ! 

To Calcinate. See To Calcine. + 

In hardening, by baking titthout melting, the heat hath these 
degrees ; first, it indurateth, then maketh fragile, and, lastly, it 
cloth calcinate . Bacon, Nat, Hist. 

Calcina'tion. n. s. [from calcine { calcination^Fr.] 
Such a management of bodies by fire, as reSders 
them reducible to* powder; whejjaforc it is called 
chemical pulverization. This is wie next degree 
of the power of fire beyond that of fusion ; for when 
Vision is longer continued, not only the more sub- 
tile particles oft the body itself fly ofi£ but the par- 
ticles of fire likewise insinuate themselves in such 
multitudes, and are so blended through its whole 
substance, tBat the fluidity, first caused by the fire, 
can no longer subsist. From this union arises a 
third kind body, which, being very porous and 



6 A I* 

brittle* i^Jhsily reduced to’pq^clcr ; for^j 
having penetrated every whore into thq^w 
body* the particles are boj^triiul 
— — 1 ikrided into minute* 


contact* and 
'DiventtsiJcn! 


le^edSoui Mwfual 
i away, as sooapPth^ 


rcy** 

Jodies arc thrown away, as sooiSBfrtW 
distillation^ or cakjfoiatmi of the body that yielded tndft is 
ended. Boyle. 

This may be^eflected, but not without a calcination, [ or re-'"* 
during it by iSSito a subtile powder. Brown, Vulg. Errify 
Cai^natory.-'J* n. s. [I<>. calcinatoire, Cot grave.] 
vcwsd used in calcination. w 

To CALCI'NE.-f* v . a. [ cdlcinet •* Fr. from cal r* Lat.] 

i. To burlfi in the fire to a calk, or friable substance. 

► ^ See Calcination. • 

He put up the ashes into several glasses, sealed hermetically, 
and written upon with the several names of the calcined herbs. 

Gregory , Posthuma , p. 70. 
The. solids seem to be earth, bound together with some oil ; 
for if a bone be calcined, so as the^east force will crumble it, 
being emerged in oil, it will grow firin again. , , 

9 Arb&thnot on Aliments . 

a. To burn up. 

It fa fever J doth not only melt him, but calcine him, reduce 
him to ashes and to atoms. Donne, Devotions , p. aj. 

Fiery disputes that union have calcin'd, » 

Almost as many minds as men we find. • Denham . 

To Calci'ne. v. n. To become a calx by heat. 

This crystal is a pellucid fissile stone, clear as water, anti 
without colour, enduring a red heat without losing its transpa- 
rency, and, in a very strong heat, calcining without* fusion. 

Newton's Opted, s. 

To Ca'lcituate.# v. n. [Fr. cak liver.] To kick; to 
spurn ; to ft(ng. Cotgrave and Cocker am. 

Calco'ghapiiy.# n. s. [Fr. calcograp/tie, from x&'X°> 
y c anjj yg£$o).] The art of engraving on brass. See 
Cl^AjuCOG a APH Y. 

; Th#$tf$torifift of refining; of making copperas; of making 
alum) 2 — of cmcography ; of enamelling. 

Sprat, Hist, of It. Soc. p. a {8. 
Calculable.# adj. [from cakide .] Tliat which may 
be estimated or computed. 

7 b CA'LCULATE. v. a. [cahukv, Fr. from cal - 
cidus, Lat. a little stone or bead, used in opera- 
tions of numbers.] 

1, To compute; to reckon: as, he calculates his 
expences. 

2, To compute the,^tuation of the planets at any 
certain time. 

A cunning man did calculate my birth, 

And tolTjue, that by water I should die. S/uiksyearc, lien. VI. 

Who’ were there then in the world, to observe the* births of * 
those first men, and calculate their nativities, as they sprujylcd 
out of ditches ? Bentley . 

3, To*ndjust ; to project for any certain end. 

The reasonableness of religion clearly appears, as it tends 
so directly to the happiness offlpen, and is, upon all accounts, - 
calculated for our benefit. Tdlotson. 

To CaLculate.^ v. n. To make a computation.* 

^ Sjfhy all these fires, why all these gliding ghosts, 

Why old men, fools, and children calculate? 

Why all those things change from tfceir ordinance ? 

* Shakspeare, Jul. Ca s. 
Calculation.^. a. [from calculate.] 

1. A practice, or manner of reckoning; the art of 
'/lumbering. % 

Cypher, that great friend to calculation ; or rather, ^which* 
changeth calculation , into easy computation. Holder on Time . 
2** A reckoning; the result of arithmetical operation. 

If then thei recalculation be true; for so they reckon. 

. * Hooker . 

Being (Efferent from calculation* of the ancients* their ob- 
servations confirm not ours. .^rown, Vidg. Err. 
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Ca'lcjjjlative.^ adj. [from calculate.'] Belonging tS 
calculation. 

■ Persons bred in trade have in general a mueff tetter idea, by 
long habits of calculative dealing^ of tlic propriety of expend- 

h in (inter to acquire. - v'Burkc, on the Popery Laws. 

TAWuTotkf*. s. [from calculate .J A compiler; 
awckuner. 

Let him make an epliemcndcs, read fifesset tho^calculator's 
works, Bcaligcr, and Pcfavn^ hi^ndver^cy. v’ 

Hurl on, jfhnt. of Metl Jp. 281. 

The calculators of after chance^ seldom'* hit right. 

Fuller, Holy War, p. 154. 

Fortune-tellers, or pretending calculators of nativities. 

m Sir T. lien's Trqvtok, p. 414. 

Ambition is no exact calculator . ' " 

Burke, on the Duration of Parliaments. 

Ca'lculatory.^ adj. [Fr. calcnlatoirc .] Belonging 
to calculation. , Sherwod. 

Ca'lculi?. n. s. [calculus, pit.] Reckoning; dgtoi- 
pute: obsolete. 

Tlie general calculc, whicli was made in the last pcrambula- 
\tioi), exceeded might millions. Howeljjffiocal Forest . 

To Ca'lcule. 1 # t*. a. The old Englisn verb for 
calculate. ‘ Obsolete. 

Full subtilly he ealcuted all this. Chaucer, FraQjd. Tule . 

Ca'llti.ose. j adj. [front calculus * Lat.] Stony ; 

Ca'lculol \s. 5 gritty. 

The volatile ;>alt of urine will coagulate spirits of wine ; and 
thus, perhaps the stones, or ■ calculate concretions in the, 
kidney or bladder, may be produced. Brown, VulgfErrlfa 

I have found, b) opening the kidneys of a calculous perspn, 
that the stone is formed earlier than l have suggested. Sharp . 

CALCULUS, n. s. [Latin.] The stone in the 
bladder. ^ 

CVi.duox. n. s. [chauldrou, Fr. from calidusj Lat.] 
A pot; a boiler; a keltic. 
t In tlv* midst of all 

There placed was a caldron wide Jlnd tall, 

Upon a mighty furnace, burning hot. Spenser, Fl:Q, 

Some strip the skin, tfotpc port^m out the spoil ; 

The limbs, vet trembling, in the caldrons boil ; 

Some on tlu* lire the reeking entrails broil. Drifdcit , JEn. . 

In the late eruptions, this great hollow was like a vast 
caldron, filled with glowing aim melted matter, which* as it 
boiled over in any part, ran down the sides of the mountain. 

Addison . 

C \leVme. The same w ith Calash. 

Calkdo'njan.# adj. [from Caledonia , an ancient 

x name of Scotland.] Relating to Scotland. 

Miitnn suppor-es that llie naked bosoms of these three 
nymphs were tinged with Caledonian or Pictisli woud. 

IVarlon, Note on Mill on's Silv. Lil. 

C alefa'ction.^ 7 i. s. [from calefacio, Lat.] 

1. The act of heatiiig any tiling. 

2. The state of being heated. 

Every fiatuous cab faction of the brain, whencesoever it 
arise, is apt to make si man ccstatical. ^ , 

m Spmscr, Vanity of Vulg. l'roph. p. 105. 

As [if] thOTciueiiibrancc of caUfaetion can warm a man in 
a cold frosty night. Moore, Philos. Poems, Pref. C. 2. 

Calefa'ctjve.t’ adj. [ calfactif J Fr. Cotgcavc; from 
calefado, Lat.] 11 ) at which makes any thing hot ; 
heating. 

Calefa'ctory. adj. [from calefacio , Lat.1 That 
whfchlieats. ^ 

To CA'LEFY. v. n. [calefi*, Lat.]^ To grow hot; 
to be heated. 

Crystal wiU calefy unto 
attract straws, or fight * 
placed. 

7 b CaLefy.^ r. a . To make warm. 


A*, a power to 
1, and convert tne n^dle, freely 
Brbwn, Vulg. Err. 

r 


CA'LElSDAIt. «. 5. ^cakndtirium, Let.] A register of 
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* the venr, in winch the .'months, |nd stated time, 
arc marked, as festivals and holidays. 

What hathatlm day Reserv’d? what hath it done, 

That it in golden letter should be set 
Among the high tides, in the calendar Shakspeare, a## 

JVc commute from calendars differing from one another 
compute ot the one anticipating that of the other. flhc 
Curs’d be the d»*vhen first I did appear ; 

Let it beetled the calendar, 

Lest & .pollute t hejgh oth !* irfy.-t-n, Fablei 

7 o CJ^mni) ati.^QSr < 2 . [from^ie nouivl To enter in 
a calendar. * V 

Oftas m artyred names, as we® as men, arc Al-endurtvi. 

43 K * Whitlock , Mann, of Ike Eng. p. n m 

To C^PtmNDEIl T v. a. [ calendrer , Fr. Skinner 
Some derive this word from the cylindrus , or 

Gr. xwAiv^o? ; or rather from the low Lat. cdendra 9 
wfeeaice Mendrc ; the whole effect of tho, machine 
(.Spending upon ^cylinder.] To dress cloth; to 
lay the nap of cloth smooth. 

CA , LENi>i^f' 7i. s. [from the verb.] v 

1. A hot press ; a press in which q|dlhiers smooth 

their cloth. ^ 

2 . The workman wlia manages the machine. 

I am a linen-draper %8fd. 

As all the world doe|j®bw, 

And my good friend, <K calender , 

Will lend his horse to go. f, ' Cowvcr's John Gilpin. 
ttd'EENDEU, or KA'LENftjtk.# it. s. The name of a 
iprt of dervises, spread througli Turkey and Persia. 
They derive the appellation from Cal aider i, their 
founder. They are not in much esteem ; and their 
are said to be not correct. In Languedoc, 
ttrtffljfflndres” mean M droles, bon companions, 
goinfres.” 

Thirty nobles in the habit of pi lgri in-lwendcrs. x ? 

Sir 7 \ Herbert's Travels , p. 70. 
2a*$&*ii>RE n. n. s . [from calender .] The person who 
calenders. • # 

S^ l enps. n . S. [calender, I . It 1ms no singular.'] 
day of every month among the Romans. 
HA'jnfrjRE. 7i. s. [from cako, Lat.j A distemper 
peculiar to sailors, in hot climates ; wherein they 
Imagine the sea to be green fields, and will throw 
themselves into it. 

And for that lethargy was there no cure, 

But to be cast into a calenture. 

4gM o, by a calenture misled, 

Hmc mariner with rapture sees, 

,t)n the smooth ocean's azure bed, * 

Enamel I’d fields, and verdant trees ; 

With eager haste, he longs to rove • 

In that tantastick scene, and thinks 
It muslgbe some enchanted grove ; 

An^apc leaps, and down nc sinks. 

^ALF-x n. s. calves in the plural. [cealj.y*|J}:, Saxon ; 
katf, D«tch.3 w 

. The young of a cow. ; 

The coltf hath about four, years of gO*w$h ; and so the fawn, 
and so the calf. * _ Bacon* Nat. Hist. 

Ac q*ta tells us of a fowl m Peru, called cbmlore, which 
will km and cat up a whole calf at # time. Wilkins. 


Wf 

3- Fffljrbad^^llea to 

* “V a stupid wretch. - 

‘ * 



iOjPiirtveth not, 
lly doatlhg brainless,™^, * 
kt" understands things bv the half. 


*$ 


Quincy. 
Her, ham. 


Swift . 


tnd cat up a whole calf at fr time. 
Ah ! Blouzelind, 1 love thee more by half, 


Gay. 



to (jJJjpd, . w 

M c^tfcltBoiY to Offer sacrifices injm Temple. Calmet . 

f to' the Lord, andtljty nntb him, Take away all iniauity, 

IWTeceivc us graciously : we render the calves, of our 

Wp% 1 ft Hosea, xiv. %. 



w Says, that theory left the oaf, 

. J And took a\fiy. the other. $R 0 jp™ytoH, Nym. 

J % The thick, plump, bulbous part oNtfic leg. C half, 
Dutch ; Goth, calf, kah>e , the calf of the^leg. 
Serenius.] s r * v 

Into her legs I'd have Jove's issues fall, 

And all her calf into a gouty small. Suckling ; ^ 

The calf of that leg mistered. Wiseman's Surgervs ‘ . 

Ca'lflike.# ad). Rc&binbling a calf. * t 

So I charm'd their ears, 1 

That, caljW&j they my lowing followed. Skakspcart , Tempest % ^ 

Ca'ubeii.^ n. s. [calibre, Fr.] The boro rjjlfe dU^- 
meter of the barr^fi^f a gun; the dianrcf^ztf ^ 
bullet ' 

It is easy for an ingenious philosopher to fit ^ 

these empty tubes to the diameter of the particles <n 
as they shall require no grosser kind of matter. Reid's Inquiry. 

Ca'iubre.# ,n. s . [Fr. calibre , a quality, state, or 
degree ; as qualibrr. Cotgrave.] A sort or kind. 

Coming from men of their calibre, they were highly mis- # 
cliicvous. * Burk&yk * 

Ca'lice. n.s. [calix, Lat.] A cup; a chalice. See* 
‘Chauc^ 

There Is a natural analogy between the ablution of the body 
and the purification of the soul; between eating the holy 
bread and drinking the sacred caliee , and a pAtiSfpation of the x 
body and blotxl of Christ. * .Tayhr. 

CA'aco.-f n. s. [from Calceut in India.] 
stuff made of cotton ; sometimes stained^! 
and beautiful colours. This was the ori 
plication of the word. The mauufrititur 
own country, of making impressions upon 
with beauty equal to that of the Indian Jrhas com- 
pletely anglicised the word. 

! wear the hoop petticoat, and am all in calicoes , when the 
finest are in silks, Addison, Spectator . 

Ca'lico-printer.# n.s. The manufacturer of printed 
linens. 

Suppose an ifigenious gentleman should write a poem of > 
advice to a calico-printer; do you thir>k there is a girl in \ 
England, that would wear any thin^Utf^hc taking of Lisle, or 
the battle of Oudenarde ? Taller, No. 3. 

Ca'ud. adj. [calidns, Lat.] Hot; biyntng^ fervent. 

CAi.t / mTY.+« n. s. [Fr. calidile.] Heat, m 

’ Ice w ill dissolve in any way of heat ; fondt will cflBRve with 
fiiSfe it will eolliquate in water, or warm oil j* nor doth it only" > 
submit into an actual heat, but not endure the potenticu , 

. ? Validity of many waters. Brown , V ulg. Err. 

VfcU'LiDUCT.* n. s. [from calidns and ducius, Lat.] 
'That which conveys he!8 ; a stove. Cbtes. 

, Since the subterranean caliducls have been introduced. ' 

flft »V s 

Ca / lif.'J w ‘) n. s . khalifa, Arab, an heir or suce 

Ca'liph. y A title tapimed by successors "'of 
Mahomet among Saracens, wi^|rere,wW6ted 

with absolute power in affairs, botflreligicnw and 

civil. ’ / 

'%! ly , son-in-law to Mahomet, for pretending to the caliphslftp, 

, was by restless caliph every where pursued. 

1 ^ Sir T. Herbert, Travels, to. 26$. 

Caliga'tkJn. n. s. [from caligo, Lat* to be oaj^£]. 
Darkness h. cteudiness. ^ 

Instead of a umnution, or (| imperfect vision, in thfe* moto, 
we affirm an abSlidSn, or total privation ; instead of caliMfa 
or dii*&e|fr 9 we ^l^lude a cepj^ or MjndneM. „ Bfiwn* 


uced.' 

mm* 



CALITitNOUS-t a# [Fr. caltgitteux, from <tdigU 
nosus , Lat.] Obscure ; dini ; full of (tarkiwgp* 
Their punishment [that of the rebellious augels] W, their 
dejection and dctrusion into the eaKgjttous regions of th.OJtir. 

- Hatty well, Mclaniprq 9 M$! fjf. 

It with $Ueh a thick and caligrnous air, ttS|£ the 

ground ctfnnot b6vecu. Meant** Greek Church ,£• 65. 

Cali'ginousness. n. s. [from caliginous.} Darkness 5 
obscurity. * 

Ca'ltgraphy. 71. s. [xaXty^a^/a.] Beautiful writing. 
This language is incapable of caligra$)hy. Prideaux. 

Caupa'su.*") n. s. Terms of cookery in dressing a 

Calipe'e. 3 turt l e J meaning as well the shell of 
the animal, as the flesh ; and written also calla- 
pash and callapce. Modern luxury, which intro- 
duced the words, may settle the orthography. 

Instead of rich sirloins wc sec 

Greet! calipash and yellow calipee . Prologue to the Dramatist . 

Callipers. See Callipers. 

Ca'liphate.^ 71. s. The government of the caliph. 
The former part of this period may be called the era of the 
grandeur anil magnificence of the caliphate . 

Harris , Philolog. Inq. 

Ca'liphsiiip.# n. s. The state and* office of the 
caliph. See the wdrd in the example to Caliph. 
The more modern word is Caliphate, which see. 

Ca'liver.^ 71. s. [corrupted from caliber. ] A hand- 
gun; a iiarquebuse ; a musket of a particular size 
or bore. 

Come, manage me your rativer . Shakspcare, Hen . IK 

He is so hu% with pikes, halberds, petronels, calivert , and 
muskets* that he looks like a justice of peace’s hall. 

R. Jonson, Epicocnr. . 

CA'LZX. 71. s. [Latin.] A cup ; a word used in 
botany ; as, the caliv of a flower. 

To CALK. v. a. [from calage, , Fr. hemp, with which 
leaks are stopped ; or from cade, Sax. the keel. 
Ski finer.} To stop the leaks of a ship. 

There is a great errour committed in the manner of calking 
his majesty’s ships ; which being done with rotteu oakum, is 
the cause they arc leaky. Ralegh , Essays. 

Ca'lker. 7 i. s. [from calk.} The workman that 
stops the leaks of a ship. 

The undents of Gebal, and the wise men thereof, were in 
thee thy calkers ; all the ships of the sea, with their mariners, 
were in thee to occupy thy merchandize. Ezek. xxvii. 9. 

Ca'lkin.# n. s. A part prominent from a horse- 
shoe, tmrned up and pointed to secure the horse 
from ratling. Ash. 

Ga'lking. 71. s. A term in painting, used where the 
backside is covered with black lead, or red chalk, 
and the lines traced through on a waxed plate, 
wall, or other matter, by passing lightly over each 
stroke of the design with a point, which leaves an 
impression of the colour on the plate or wall. 

Chambers. 

Ca'lking-Iron.# n . s. A kind of cfcissel used in 
calking a ship. 

So here some pick out bullets from the side 5 
Some drive old oakum through each seam and rift J 
Their left-hand docs the calkina-ircn guide, 

The rattling mallet with the right they lift. Dryacn . 

To CALL.'f v. a. [ calo >, Lat. kaldcr, Danish ; Dr. • 
Johnson says. It is rather from the* Sir; kalla s 
though the Qr. x « Xtco may be also imntion^d ; and 
the Heb. col, the voice. Lye’s A-S18L l)ict. gives 
calb, as the participle called, etL Manning.] 

VOL. i. ' < 


1. To name; to denominate. 

And God called the light day* and the darkness he called 
night. Gen. i. 

2. To summon, or invite, to or from anyplace, thing, 
or person. It is * often used with, local particles; 
as, up, drrxn , in, out, off. 

Be not amazed, mil ull vour senses to^you, defend my repu- 
tation, or bid farewcl to your good life for evefe# 1 Shakspeare. 
Wliy came not the slave back to me, when I called him ? 

Shahs pea re, ICkg Lear. 

Arc you call'd forth from out a world of men, " 

To slay the innocent ? Smtpearc , Richard III. 

Lodronius, that famous captain, was called up, jpid told by 
his servants, that the general was lied. Mm frt, History. 

Or call up hinl, that left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold. Milton. 

Drunkenness calls off the watchmen from their towers ; and 
then evils proceed from a loose heart, ami an untied tongue. 

Taylor , Holy Living. 
The soul makes use of her m*?moiy, to call to mind whiftshe 
is to treat of. Dujypa, Rules to Devotion. 

Such line employments our whole days divide. 

The salutations of the morning tide 

Call up the sun ft those ended, to the hall 

We wait the pattpu, hear the lawyers bawl. Dryden. 

Then, by consent, abstain from further toils. 

Call off the dogs, and gather up the spoils. Addison. 

By the pleasures of the imagination or fancy, I mean such as 
arise from visible objects, when we call up their ideas into our 
minds by paintings, statues, or desertions. Addison , Sped. 

Why dost thou call my sorrows up afresh ! 

My father's name brings tears into my eyes. Addison , Cato. 

I am called offt' rom publick dissertations, by a doinestick af- 
fair of great importance. Taller . 

JEschylus has a tragedy, entitled Persa?, in which the shade 
of Darius is called up. Broome on the Odyssey . 

The passions rail away the thoughts, with incessant impor- 
tunity, toward the object that excited them. Watts. 

3. To convoke; to summon together. 

f Now call we our high court of parliament. Shakspeare. 

The king being informed of much that had passed that night, 
sent to the lord mayor to call a common council ini mediately. 

Clarendon . 

4. To summon judicially. 

The king had sent for the earl to return home, where he^ 
should be called to account for all his miscarriages. Clarendon. 

Once a day, especially in the early years of life ami study, 
rail yourselves to an account, what new ideas, what ifew pro- 
position or truth, you have gained. Watts. 

5. To summon by command. 

In that day did the Lord God of Hosts call to weeping, and 
to mourning, and to baldness, and to girding with sackcloth. 

Isaiah, \\ ii.12. 

6 . In die theological sense, to inspirewith ardours of 
piety; or to summon into the church. 

Paul a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, sepal 
rated unto the gospel of God. Rom. i. j. 

7. To invoke; to appeal to. 

I call God for a record upon my soul, that, to spare you, / 
came not as yet unto Corinth. ’ a Cor. i. sj* 

8. To appeal to. 

When that lord perplexed their counsels and designs, with 
inconvenient objections in law, the authority of the lord Man* 
Chester, who had trod the same paths, was still rolled upon. 

' Clarendon. 

9. To proclaim ; to publish* Thus, in the north of 
England, it means to give notice by the publick 
cryer ; ps, I had it called, i. e. cried. ,v 

Nor bal lad-singer, plac’d above the croud. 

Sings with a l note so shrilling, sweat, and loud?* 

Nor parish-clerk, who rails the psalm so cl$r. Gay. 

10. To excite ^ to put in action ; to brtng into view. 

7 He swells with angry pride* 

And calls forth all his spots on every side. 

See Dionysius Horner's ihoughttto^&ne. 

And call new beauties forth front ev*ry Hue. 

3 U 
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11. To stigmatize with some opprobrious denomina- 
tion. * J 

Deafness unqualifies men for all company, except friends; 
whom I can call names, if they do not speak loud enough. 

i Swift to pope, 

12. To call back) To revoke; to retrace * 

He also is wise, and will bring evil, and will not call hack 
his words j J>ut will rise against the house of the evil doers, 
and against^the help of them that work iniquity. 

• A * •' Isaiah , xxxi. 2. 

13. all for. . To demand; to require; to claim. 

MaJaui, his doth call for you, 

And /or jour grace, and you, my noble lord. Shakspcarc . 

how men oi‘ merit are sought after; the unde- 
aerverma^ sleep, when the man of action h called for, 

Shakspcarc. 

Among them he a spirit of phrensy sent, 

Who hurt their minds, 

And urg’d you on, with nuuk desire, 

TScrcall in haste for their destroyer. Milton , S. A. 

For master, or/or servant, here to call, 

Was all ulike, where only two were all. Dri/den, Fah. 

He commits every sin that his appetite calls for, 01 perhaps 
liis constitution or fortune can bear. •*’ Rogt rs. 

14. To call in. To resume money at interest. <* 

Horace describes an old usurer, as so charmed with the 

J Measures of a country life, that, in order to make a purchase, 
ic called in all his money ; hut what was the event of it ? why 
in a very few days after, he put it out again. 

# Addison , Spectator. 

15. To call in. To resume any thing that is in other 
hands. 

If clipped money be called in all at once, and stopped from 
passing by weight, 1 fear it will stop trade. Locke . 

Neither is any tiling more cruel and oppressive in the Trent h 
government, than their practice of calling m their money, after 
they tatve sunk it very low, and then coining it anew, at a 
hignfer value. Swift. 

1 6. To call in. To summon together; to invite. ^ 

The heat is past, follow^ no farther now ; 

Call in the pow’rs, good cousin, Westmoreland. Shakspcarc. 
He fears my subjects loyally , 

And now must call in strafl^ers. Denham , Sophy. 

17. To call over. To read aloud a list or muster- 
roll. 

18. To call out . To challenge; to summon to fight. 

When their sovereign’s quarrel calls ’em out, 

Uis foes to mortal combat they defy. Dry den, Virgil. 

To Call. v. n. 

I* To stop without intention of staying. This 
meaning probably rose from the custom of denoting 
tine’s presence at the door by a call ; but it is now 
tfeed with great latitude. This sense is well enough 
preserved by the particles on or at; but is for- 
gotten, and the expression made barbarous by in. 

1 . To make a short visit. 

Ab 4 ^ as you go, call on my brother Quintus, 

And jfcay him, with the tribunes, to come to nic. B. Jomon. 

He ordered her to call at his house once a-week, which she 
Aid for some time after, when he heard no more of her. 

Temple. 

That I anight liegin as near the foun&iii-hcad as possible, 1 
first of all called in at St. James’s. Addison, Spectator. 

We called in at Morgc, where there is an artificial port. 

Addison on Italy, 

3. To call on. To solicit for & favour, or a* debt. 

1 would be loth to pay him before his day ; wjiat need I be 
so forward with jbim, tha Stalls not on me ? 

» ’ v • Shqkspcare , Henry IV. 

4. Tq'call on * To repeat solemnly. 

Thrice call upon my name, thrice beat your breast, 

And hail me tnricc to everlasting rest. ■ Dryden . 

The Athenians, when they lost any men at rea, went to the 


shores, and, calling^hrice o», their names, raised a cenotaph 
or empty monument, to their memories. 

Broome on the Odyssey. 

5. To rail upon. Tp implore; to pray to. 

s CaR m pon me in tttQuy of trouble ^ 1 will deliver thee, and 
thoMmlt glorify me. “ 15. 

CALL/f" n.s. [from the verb.]' , \,/ 

1. A vocal address of summons, or invitation.. 

But death comes not at call; justice divine - 
Mends not her slowest pace, for pvay’rs or Ofies.' Aid ton . 

But would you sing, and rival, Orpheus* strain. 

The wond’riug forests soon should dance again: 

The moving mountains hear the powerful call , 

And headlong streams lining list’ningin their fall. Pope, 

2. Requisition authoritative and publick. 

It may be feared, whether our nobility would contentedly 
sorter themselves to be always at the call, and to stand to the 
sentence of a number of mean persons. llottkcr's Preface. 

3. Divine vacation ; summons to true religion. 

Yet he at length, time to himself best known, 

Reuieinb’ring Abraham, by some wond’rous call , 

May brifig them back repentant and sincere. ■ Milton . 

4. A summons from heaven ; an impulse. 

How justly then will impious mortals fall. 

Whose pride would soar to bcav’n without a calif 

Roscommon. 

Those wlio'tp empire by dark paths aspire. 

Still plead a call to what they most Jesire. Dryden. 

St. Paul himself believed be did w ell, and that he had a call 
to il, when he persecuted the Christians, whom he confidently 
thought in the wrong : but vet it was he, and not they, who 
w f ere mistaken. Locke. 

5. Authority; command. 

Ob ! Sir, I wish he were within my call , or your 1 -. 

t ^ Denham 

6 . A demand ; a claim. 

Dependence is a perpetual call upon humanity, and a greater 
im itement to tenderness and pity, than any other motive what* 
soever. Addison , Spectator . 

7. An instrument to call birds. 

Tor those birds or beasts were made from such pipes or calls, 
as may express the several tones of those creatures, which are 
represented. Wilkins, Alat hemal. Magick. 

8. In naval language, a sort of pipe or whistle used 
by the boatswain and his mates to summon the 
sailors to their several employments. 

9. Calling ; vocation ; employment. 

Now, through the laud, his cure of souls he stretch’d. 

And, like a primitive apostle, preach’d : 

Mill chcarfnl, ever constant to his call; 

By many follow’d, lov’d by most, admir’d by all. Dryden. 

10. A nomination. 

Upon the sixteenth was bold the serjeants "least at Ely place, 
there being re no serjeants of that call. ■ Bacon. 

*n. Call of the House. In parliamentary language ; 
to discover what members arc absent without leave 


of the house or just cause ; and to ensure their at- 
tendance, at the discussion of some eminently im- 
portant question. 

Ca'ller.^ 11. s. [from call, Fr. appeUcuri] He who 
calls. Sh of '•wood. 

CAT LET. 1 f* n. s. [It is said by Urry^Dr. Grey/ and 
others to be derived from the Fi\ calotte , a sort of 
cap or head-dress worn by country jgirk. But the 
calotte is not a cap confined to those? maidens ; and 
if it were, why derive so opprobrious a word from 
lhat circumstance? It is probably one of the cant 
• words of elder days. It appears from an entry in 
the Stationers’ Books in 1 563, that there was “ an 
order of drafo or callets . Our old poet Skelton 
treats fliefti w*scolds, in which sense the verb callet ia 

used in the ifbrai of EnglamjL] A trull, or a scold. 

■ 
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Sba%ijsfare~ 
A callcting 
ift a scold. 


Then Elinour sayd, ye callcttcs, 

Ishull brCake your palettes, 

Without ye now cease ; , 

■ A n M mm <,lonken ft**. Mfftm't Poem, p.133. 

He call'd tor #*>«,: a beggar, m}.Ss drink*. 1 .’L % 
Could not jiaveUd fuch terns upon his- ralltt. *' 

* Ca'itCet.# va n. [from the noun, 
housewife, in the north of England, 

Ray.] To. jail ; to scold. 

To hear her m her spleci} 

Collet like a butter-quean. 

Ji rath wait, .Ca rtfs Cure in Panedom ?, ( r 62 1 .) 

Ca'lling.*^ n. s. [from call,'} • 

t. Vocation; profession; tradev 

It‘ God has interwoven such a pleasure with our ordinary 
7% how much superiour must that be, which arises from 
tlie survey of a pious life ? Surely, in much n« Christianity is 
nobler than a trade. 9 South, 

We find ourselves obliged to go on in honest industry in our 
t Hagen. 

I cannot forbear warning you against endeavouring at wit in 
your sermons; because many of yourVa/fr/fg hove made thcin- 
selves ridiculous by attempting it. Swift, 

I left no calling for this idle trade, ' 

No duty broke, no .father disobey’d. p 0 pc. 

Z* Proper station or employment. • 

The Gauls found th^ Roman senators ready to die with 
honour in their callings. Swift. 

3 * Class ot persons united by the same employment 
or profession. 

It may ho a caution to all Christian churches ancf magistrates, 
not to impose celibacy on whole railings, and great multitudes 
of men or women, who cannot be supposable to have the gift 
of commence.-; Jianmond. 

4 » Lhvme vocation; invitation or impulse to the true 

religion. 

Give all diligence to make your calling and election sure. 

* e ‘iL 2 Peter, i. 10. 

bt. Peter was ignorant of the calling of the Gentiles. 

Ilakewill on Providencf . 

$. Appellation. Not now in use. 

I am more proud to be Sir Rowland’s son, 
llis youngest son ; and would not change that calling, 

To be adopted heir of Frederick. Shakspeare, As you Like it. 

Ca'llico.# See Calico. 

Calm'ditv.# n, s. [Lat. call id i fas.} Craftiness. 

Cockeram, 

Calligraphy.# ??.s. See Calighaphy. 


My calligraphy , a fair hand, 

Fit tor a secretary. II, Jotison , Ajfagn, Lady . 

Calligraphic^.# adj. [from calligraphy."] Relat- 
ing ^beautiful writing. , 

At the end i# an inscription importing the writer’s name,# 
and his excellence in the calligraphick art. 

Warton, Hist . of E, P. 
Ca'i.upkrs.^ n. s. [Of this word I know not the 
etymology, nor does any thing more probable* 
occur, than that, perhaps, the word is corrupted 
from clippns, instruments with which any thing is 
dipped, inclosed or embraced, Dr. Johnson says; 
but it is surely from caliber , (Fr. qualibrc, the bore 
of a gun or any cylinder,) and indeed they are called 
ealioer-coinp^sses. ] Compasses with bowed shanks. 

Callipers measure the distance of any round, cylindrick, 
conical body, so that, when workmen use them, they open the 
two points "to their described width, and tyro so much stuff ofi' 
the intended place, till the two points of the callipers fit jus-ft 
over iheif work. Moron's Mechanical Exercises. 1 

Calli/sity. n, s. [callosite, Fr.] A kind of swelling 
without pain, like that of the skin, bv harl^Jahpur ; 
and therefore, when wounds, 01 the mges of fleers, 
grow so, they are s&td to be callous. „ fjj uincj/. 
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The surgeon ought to vary the diet ofhis patient, as he finds 
the fibres loosen too much, are too flaccid, and produce fun- 
guses, or as they harden and produce callosities ; in the first 
case, wine and spirituous lkjuours are useful, in the last hurtful. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Ca'll#t.# Gee Calotte. 

CA'LLOUS. adj. [ callus , Lat.] - ^ 

1. Indurated; hardened; haying the po res shut up. 

► .1° progress of time, the ulcers became sinuous anfb callous, 

with induration of the glands. . 4 Hfyfmon. 

2. Hardened in mind ; insensible^ 

Licentiousness has so long passed for sharpness of wit, and 
greatness of mind^ that the conscience is grown callous. 

UJistrangr. 

The wretch is drench’d too deep. 

His soul is stupid, and his heart asleep : 

Fatten’d in vice, so callous and so gross. 

He sins, jind sees not, senseless bf his loss. » Drtpfen. 

Ca'llously.# adv. In a tallous or hardened man- 
ner. 

Callousness, n. s. [from callous .] 

1. Hardness; induration of the fibres. 

The oftnerwe use the organs of touching, the more of these 
st ales art! formed, and the skin becomes the thicker, and so a 
callousness grows upon it. Cheyne . 

2 . Insensibility. 

If they let go their hope of everlasting life with willingness, 
v and entertain final perdition with exultation, ought they not to 
be esteemed destitute of common sense, and abandoned to a 
callousness and numbness of soul. Bentley . 

Ca'llow.^ adj. [Dr. Johnson offers no etymology. 
It is the Sax. culo, ealu, bald, without hair * Lat. 
calvtts.} Unfledged; nuked ; without featltoii* . 
Bursting with kindly rupture, forth disclos’d 
f Their callow young. Milton , P. L. 

Then as an eagle, who, with pious care, 

Was heating w idely 011 the wing f8r prey, 

To her now silent airy does repair. 

And finds her callow infants forc\t,away. Dry den. 

How in small flights they know to try their young, 

And teach the callow child her parent’s song. Prior . 

CALLUS, n. s. [Latin.] 

1. An induration of the fibres. e 

2. The hard substance by which broken bones arc 
united. 

CALM.^* adj. [calmcj Fr. ; halm, Dutch; Dr. John- 
son ^says. Cal me is derived, according to Covar- 
ruviiis, from naZpx, heat , the heat being greatest 
# when there is no wind stirring. Huet deduces it 
from flu \otxos, sqftj whence the Latins formed 
malacia in the sense of calm , which is in Civsir’s 
Commentaries. From malacia they made malaais , 
and by transposition of letters came calamus, then 
ca/mus , and so cal me, Fr. V. Morin. Kiynu Diet 
Fr. et Gr.] 

1. Quiet; serene; not stormy; not tempestuous: 
applied to the elements. 

Calm was the day, and, through the trembling air, 

Sweet breathing Zepln rus dicFsoftly piny 
A gentle spirit, that lightly did allav 

Hot Titan’s beams, which then did glister fair. ^ Speruen* 
So shall the sea he calm unto us. Jonah* 

2. L T ndisturbed ; unruffled: applied tfrthe passions. 

Wc arc calm asr peace. Beaton . ancf PL Island Princess. 

It isfy) w ays congruous, that God should be frightening men 
into truth, w ho weroLnade to be wrought, upon by calm evi- 
dence, ami gentle methods of persuasion. * Atterbury. 

The queen her speech with cal at attention hears, 

Her eyes rostrum the silver-streaming tern P‘'P n 
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Cajlm. n. s. * * 

1. Serenity; stillness; freedom from violent motion : 
used of die elements. 

It serine th most agreeable to reason, that the waters rather 
stood in a quiet oqlm, than that they moved with any trying or 
overbearing violence. * " *Halegh. 

Every r pilot 

Cjjn steer the ship in calms ; but he performs 
The skilCu| part, can manage it in storms . Denham, 

Nor Go 4 alone tit the #hU calm we find, 
l^W|»t|tho ^orm, and walks upon the wind. Pope. 

2 . freedom frosn^disturbancc ; quiet; repose: ap- 
plied to the passions. 

Great and strange calms usually portend the most violent 
. storm* ; and therefore, since storms and calms do always follow 
one another, certainly, of the two, it is much more eligible to 
have the storm first, and the calm afterwards: since a calm 
before a storm is commonly a peace of a man’s own making; 
but a calm after a storm , a peace of God's. J South. 

To Calm. v. a . [from th6 noun.] 

1. To still ; to quiet. 

Neptune we find busy in the beginning of the JEneis, to calm 
tlie tempest raised by A£olus. ' Drydcu. 

2 . To pacify ; to appease. * 

Jesus, whose bare word checked the sea, as much exerts him- 
self in silencing the tempests, and calming the intestine storms 
within our breasts. Decay of Pit ta. 

Those passions which seem somewhat calmed, may be entirely 
• fetid asleep, and never more awakened Atterbury . 

He will'd to stay, 

The sacred rites and hecatombs to pay, 

And calm Minerva’s wrath. Pope. 

Ca'lmeii. n. s, [from calm.'] The person or tiring 
. which has the power of giving quiet. 

Angling was, after tedious study, a rest to his mind, a cheercr 
of his spirits, a diverter of sadness, a calmer of unquiet thoughts, 
a moderator of passions, a procurer of contentedness. Walton . 
Calmly, adv. [from calm.] 

1. Without storms, or violence; serenely. 

In nature, things move violently to their place, and calmly in 
their place ; so virtue in ambition is violent, in authority settled 
and calm. * Bacon. 

His curled brows 

Frown on jfciie gentle stream, which calmly flows. Denham . 

2 . Without passions ; quietly. 

The nymph did like the scene appear, 

Serenely pleasant, calnty fair ; 

Soft fell her words, as flew the air. Prior. 


Ca'lmness. n. s. [from calm.] 

1. Tranquillity; serenity; not storm incss. 

While the steep horrid roughness of the w ood 
Strives with the gentle calmness of the flood. Denham. 

2 . Mildness; freedom from passion. 

Sir, ’tis fit 

You have strong party, or defend youaself 
By calmness , or by absence : all’s m anger, Shakspcare . 

1 beg the grace, 

Yottwtaldlay by those terrours of your face; 

TUI dimness to your eyes you first restore, 

I am afraid, and 1 can beg no more. Drydcn. 

CA'LMY.-f' adj. [from calm.] Calm ; peaceful. Not 
used ; Dr. Johnson says. It is Admirably used by 
other poets, as well os Spenser, from whom alone 
Dr. Johnson has given an example ; and is worthy 
of general use. # 

will poace her halcyon nest venture to build 
Upon a shore with shipwrecks fill’d ? < 

And trust that sea, where, she can hardly say, 

She’ has known these twenty ycars^one callhy day ? 

Cowley , Ode Bfstor of K. Ch. II. st. 3. 
.Her calmy sight 

■ Thou think’ st thy heaven, and ih her smiling eyes 
Reacftt all the sweets of thy fool’s paradise. 

Beaumont's Psyche, xvi. *5, 
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And now they nigh approached to the sted, 

'Where as those merinaides dwelt; it was a still 

And cahny bay, ou the one side sheltered 

With the'broad shadow of an hoary hill. Spenser, F. Q. 

Ca'lombi*.^ n, s. [colomclas, a phymjeal word ; from 
good and /xtAan bla ck, iii^gfrion tq its colour 
and properties.] Mercury six titties sublimed. 

He repeated lenient purgatives with calomel, once in three or 
four days. Wiseman, Surgery , 

Calori'fick. adj. [calorificus, Lat.J That which 
has the quality of producing heat ; heating. 

A calorijick principle is either excited within the heated body, 
or transferred to it, through any medium, from some other. 
Silver will grow hotter than the hquour it contains. Grew. 

CALCYTTE.f n. s. '[French.] 

1. A cap or coif, worn as an ecclesiastical ornament in 
France. 

Blit we. 

That trend the path of pubiick businesses, 

Know what a tacit shrug is, or a shrink ; 

The wearing the caflot, the politick hood, 

And twenty other par?rga, o* the bye. 

You seculars understand not. B. Jansen, Afagii. Ztddy. 

2. [In architecture.] A round cavity or depressure, 

in form of a cap or cup, lathed anti plaistcrcd, used 
to diminish the rise or elevation of a chapel, cabinet, 
alcove, &c. ' » Harris • 

CA'LO YE IIS. n. s. [xa\©\] Monks of the Greek 
church. 

Temp’rnte as caloyers I11 their secret cells. 

Madden on Boulter . 

Ca'lthop, or CA , LTiiTtoe.'f' n. s. [Sax, coltjiceppc*. 
It is called in Fr. chaussc-trape, and chcval-uttrappc. 
See Cotgrave, and Etym. Diet. 1691.] . ^ 

1. An instrument made with three spikes, so that 
which way soever it falls to the ground, one of them 
points upright, to wound horses feet. 

A calthrup , anciently used in war. IHounCs Tenures, p. 30. 

The ground about was thick sown with caltrops , which very 
1mu.i1 incommoded the shoeless Moors. 

L. Addison , Account of Tangier s. 

2. A plant common in France, Spain, and Italy, 

where it grows among corn, and is very trouble- 
some; for the fruit being armed with strong 
prickles, run into the feet of the cattle. This is 
certainly the plant mentioned in Virgil’s Georgick, 
under the name of tributm. Miller. 
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To Ca'lve.^- v. 71. [Sax. calpian.] 

1. To bring a calf: spoken of a cow. 

When she has calv'd, then set the dam asid^ ' 

And for the tender progeny provide. Dry den, 

2. It is used metaphorically for any act of bringing 
forth ; and sometimes of men, by way of reproach. 

I would they were barbarians, as they are, 

# Though in Rome litter’d ; not Romans; as they are not; 
Though calved in the porch o’ th* capitol. Shakspcare . 

The grassy clods now calv'd , now half appear'd 
The tawny hon, pawing to get free 

His hinder parts, • Milton, P. L. 

To Ca'lver.# v . a. [In the Prompt* Parv. “ to caliur, 
as samon or other fishes.”] To cut in slices ; 
applied to salmon, which bears the knife Mihout 
breaking, which is fresh, collar , as the word still is 
used in the north of England ; formerly, perhaps, to 
collar or pickle*. 

My foot-boy shall cat pheasants, calver'd salmons, knots, 
godwits, lampreys. Jonson, Alchemist. 

Provide me then chines fried, and the salmon calver'd. 

" * gd KiUigrew, Parson's Wedding , 1664. 

To Culver. n. To aHrinjpby cutting, and not 
fall to* pie 
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Uis flesh, [the grayling’s,] even in his worst season, is so firm, 
and will so easily calver , that in plain truth he is very good 
meat at all times* Cotton, Complete Angler . 

Calves-snovt. [antirrhinum**] A plant, St lap-dragon. 
CALVFLLli. n. s* [French.] A sort of apple. 
Ca'lvinism.^ doctrine of Calvin ; the gene- 

ral doctrine, says Dr, Ash, laid down in the Articles 
of the Church of England. Let those who may 
have been misled by this partial definition, or 
those who may still "choose to avow it, read a 
masterly and successful* “ Attempt to illustrate 
those Articles of the Church \>f England, which the 
Calvinists improperly consider, as Calvinistical in a 
Series of Sermons preached before the University 
of Oxford by the Rev. Richard Lawrence, 8vo. 
Ox. 1805. 9 

Most unhappy for the church of England, that so great a 
party in the English court should be still addicted to Calvinism . 

Dean Martin's Letters , (dated i860,) p. 68, 

The delights arising from these objibts were to be sucriiiced 
to the cold and philosophical spirit of Calvinism , whicli fur- 
nished no pleasures to the imagination. 

JParton , A Tote on Milton's II Pcnseroso. 

Ca'lvinjst.# m. s . He who holds i\\i! doctrine of 
Calvin, « 

The Caktnist is tempted to a false security, and sloth ; and 
the Arminian may be tempted to trust too much to himself, 
and too little to God. Burnet on the Articles, Art. 37. 

Calvini'stical.# ") adj. [from Calvinist.} • Relating 

Calvin i'stick. 3 to Calvinism. 

These divines brought back with them into England those 
narrow principles concerning church-govcrninent and ceremo- 
nies which they had imbibed in the petty states and repub- 
licks abroad, where the calvinhtick discipline was adopted. 

Wart on. Hist, of Eng. Poetry, ii. 458. 

Ca'lvish.# adj. [from calf."] Like a ea^ 

You’ seem like to Waltham’s calf, that went nine miles to 
suck a cow; and when lie came thither, the cow proved a bull : 
perhaps in your calvish meditation you thought, for your pains 
in advertising the picture-mother, to have sucked her dug, as 
your Fulbert is reported by your Baronius to have done* ; but 
you are mistaken, for you have lighted upon a bull, which with 
his horns will shake in pieces the mount of jour holy father's 
supremacy. Sheldon , Miracles of Antichrist, p. 14 1. 

Ca'i.vity.# n. s. [Fr .calvitie, from the Lat. calvitics.} 
Baldness. * Cockcram . 

TflCALU'MNIATE.'jh v. ti. {caluvwiar, Lat. old Fr. 
calnmpnier . Calumniate is among the words in the 
Rhcmisli translation of the N. lest, which Fulkc 
in his reinqfks on it in 1617 considers as not 
familiar to the vulgar render, and therefore says ; 
u By this wtjfed is signified violent oppression by 
word or deed,”] To accuse falsely ; to charge with- 
out just ground. 

Beauty, wit, high birth, desert in service, s 

Love, friendship, charity, are subject all 

To envious and calumniating time. Shakspcafe. 

He mixes truth with falsehood, and has not forgotten the 
rule of calumniating strongly, that something may remain. 

Dryden, Fables, Preface. 

Do, I calumniate! thou ungrateful Vanoc 1 — 

Perfidious prince ! — Is it u calumny 
To say, that Gwendolen betroth’d to Yver, 

Was by her father first assur'd to Valens ? A. Philips. 

7b CALi/MNiATE.-f- V. a. To slander. 

He falls again to his old trade of downtf right calumniating , 
our doctrine. Bp. Patrick , Answ. to the Touchstone, $c. p. 199. 

One trade or art, even those that should be the most liberal, 
make it their business to disdain and calumniate another. , 

/ J Sj£att. 

Calumniation.-^ n. s. [ffom calumniate .] l*hat 

which we call calumniation , is a malicious and latte I 
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representation of an enemy’s words or actions, to 
an offensive purpose. Ayliffe. 

Some faultc you must fynde, where none is, partly to kcepe 
in use your oUk$ custome of calumniation* ' 1 ‘* 

Abp. Cranincr 16 Bp. Gardiner , p. 388. 
Inveighing sharply against these close, Wck-biting calumnia- 
dons. ^ Hall, Cases of Conscience, ii. 8. 

These descriptions are here delivered dispassionately, 

and not thrown out in the heat of controversy and calumnia - 
tion - lVarton , Note on ffiUon*s Silu. Lib . 

Calu'mniatob.'^’ n. s. [from calumniate , nnd^Pfr. ea- 
lomniateur.} A forger of accusation ; a slanderer. 

The foul enemy and calumniator — whose name is the slan- 
derous accuser of his brethren. 

Sir R. Sandy s, Slate of Religion . 
The devil, the father of all calumniators and liars. 

Abp. Usher, Answer to a Jesuit, fyc. p. 98. 
When all these calumniators shall have spit their venom, it 
will be fjund that an unspotted life will he to them both a 
confutation and revenge. 9 *. . South, Scrm. vii. 74. 

He that would live clear of the envy and hatred of potent 
calumniators, must lay his finger upon his mouth, and keep his 
hand out of the ink pot. L* Estrange. 

At the same time that Virgil was celebrated by Gall us, we 
know that Bavius and Mum us were his declared foes and 
at l animators. Addison . 

Calumniatory.# adj. [from calumniator.] Fake; 
.slanderous. 

Upon admission of jliis passage, as you yourselves have re- 
lated it in \ our calumniatory information. 

Mountain, Appeal to Ccrsar, p. 17. 
Calu'mnious.^ adj. [from calumny , and Fr. colum- 
nieux , Cotgrave.] Slanderous : falsely reproachful. 
Virtue itself 'scapes not calumnious strokes. Shaksptare. 
With calumnious art 

Of counterfeited truth, thus held their ears. Milion, P. L. 

Other calumnious and false taxations have been discovered in 
my answer. Bp. Morton, Discharge of Imputations, #c. p. 159. 
* Whose overspreading barbarism — hath rendered the pure 
and solid Jaw of God unhcneficiul us by their calumnious dun- 
ceries. Milton, Docl. and Du. of Divorce, ii. 22. 

Cali; mmo v sly . # adv. [from ^calumnious.} In a slan- 
derous manner. 

Dealing in the case so insincerely, and calumnwusly, in their 
informations. Mountagu, Appeal to Ctesar, p. z6. 

Like a flood, you cnlumniously overflow, in the petty preface 
to your six reasons. Sheldon, Miracles of Antichrist , p. 45. 

Calu'mnioosness.# n. s. [from calumnious.'} Sland- 
erous accusation. 

The bitterness of iny stile was plainness, not calumnious ness. 

Bp. Morton, Discharge of Imputations , $r. p. 2*7. 

CALUMNY.^ n. s. [old Fr. calompnie , calomnie 
from calumnia , Lat.] Slander; false charge: 
groundless accusation : with against, or sometimes 
upon , before the person accused. 

Be tliou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, 

Thou shall not escape calumny. Shah* pew* . 

It is a very hard calumny upon our soil or climate, to affirm, 
that so excellent a fruit will not grow here. (Temple. 

CALX. n. s. [Latin.] Any thing that is rendered 
reducible to powder by burning. 

Goltl, that is more dense than load, resists peremptorily all 
the dividing power of fire; and will not be reduced into wcalx, 
or lime, by such operation as reduces lead into it. Digby. 
Ca'lycll. n. s. [calyculus, Lut.] A small bud m a 
plant. # Diet . 

Calzo'ons.# //. s. [Span, calzones ; Fr. cal^ons, close 
linen breeches, Cotgrave, Dr. Ash^has given, for 
this word, calsoundh.]^ Drawers. r 
The better sort of that sex here wear litthtn drawers or 
ealzoons . Sir T. Herbert, True. p. uy. 

Cama'ieu.^ n. s. [from camackuia , which name is 
given by the orientals to the ; 6nyx, Mien, in pre- 
paring it, they find another colour. Fr. cantin a .* 
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low Ln t.camahutus; Ital. cmnmeo; and we no\y so 
pronounce the word,, and w rite it cameo .] 

1. A *tono with various figures and representations of 
landskips, formed by nature. 

Eac h nicer mould a softer feature drinks, 

The hold cameo Speaks, the soft intaglio thinks. 

Dannn , Rolan. Garden, P. i. 

2 . [In painting.] A tajn used where there is only 

one colour, and wh&c the lights and shadows are 
of gold, wrought on a golden or azure ground. 
This kind of wriHc is chiefly used to represent basso 
relievos. * Chambers. 

Ca'mb^h. rii if. [See Camber in* c;.] ' A term among 
workmen. 

Camber, a piece of timber cut arching, so as a 
weight considerable bofcig set upon it, it ma\, in 
length of time, be yidufed to a straight. ' 

Mcj oils Mechanical J\r< rcisrs. 
Ca'muekinc.. n.s. A word mentioned by Skinner, as 
peculiar to shipbuilders, who say, tluit a place is 
cumbering, when they mean arched, [from chamber , 
French.] 

Ca'mbist.* w. s. [I .at. cambia , to exchange: ohl 
Fr. cam hi, change, cambia , to change. Lacombe.] 
A name, which has been given in France to those 
who trade in notes and bills of exchange. The 
word cambist , though a term of antiquity, is even 
now a technical word of ^ome use among merchants, 
traders, and hankers. Chambers. 

Ca'mBLET. 'X* See Cam r. lot. It. is often written 

camllet . So the Italians write it cimnbelotlo. 
Ca'miuikk. n.s. [from Cambray , a city in Flanders, 
where it was principally made.] A kind of line 
linen, used for ruflleS, women’s sleeves and c aps. 

He hath ribbons of all the colours of the rainbow ; inkle*, 
caddises, caw hr irks, and lrvvns. Shakspcarr. 

ltebeccn had, by the use of a looking-glass, and by the fur- 
ther use of certain attire, made of cambric/, , upon her head, 
attained to an nil art. Taller. 

Confederate in the cheat, they draw the throng, 

And camhnch handkerchiefs reward the son*:. Cay. 

Came. The preterite of To come . 

Till all the pack came up, and ev’ry hound 
Tore the sad huntsman, grovTmg on the ground. Addison. 
Ca'mel. //. s. [camel us, Lat.] An animal very com- 
mon in Arabia, Judea, anil the neighbouring coun- 
ties. One sort is large, and full of flesh, and fit to 
carry burdens of a thousand pounds weight, having 
one bunch upon its back. Another have two 
bunches upon their backs, like a natural saddle, 
and m*e fit either for burdens, or men to ride on. 
A*$feird kind is leaner, and of a smaller size, 
oalfcd dromedaries, because of their swiftness ; which 
arc generally used for riding by men of quality. 

Camels have large solid ieet, but not. hard. 
CameU will continue ten or twelve days without 
eating or drinking, and keep water a long time in 
(heir stomach, for their refreshment. Calmct. 

Patient of thirst and toil, «, 

£on of the desnrt ! v\en the camel feels, 

Shot through liis wither’d heart, the fiery blast.' Thomson. 

Ca'mf.l-backed.* adj. Having a back like a camel ; 
a hunch-back. , ■&.- 

N\'t that he was crook-shouldcred, or camel-bached. 

* f Fuller, Italy IVar, p. 215. 

Ca melopard. n. s. [from camel us and panlus , Lat.] 
An Abyssinian animal, taller than an elephant, but 
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not so thick. He is so named, because lie has a neck 
and head like a camel; he is spotted like a pard, 
but his spots are white upon a red ground.- The 
Italians call him giaraff'a, ,. f ,? 'Irevoiu. 

CVmelotvJ' "? n.s. [Fr. cameht, Ital. camdoito from 

Ca'mlkt. 3 the Gr. xa/*i jfcamj, the* skin of the 
camel. 

1. A kind of stuff originally made by ujhixturo of silk .. 
and camels hair; it is now mode with wool and silk. 

This habit was not of camels skin, nor any course texture of 
its hair, but rather sonic finer 'weave of eannlol, program, or 
the like ; in as much as tficse stalls are supposed to be made of 
the hair of that animal. C( Frown , Vufg. Err. 

Tlie best camlets arc made at Brussels. Ld. Chesterfield. 

2 . Ilair cloth. 

Meantime the pastor shears their hoary beards, 

And eases, of their liair, the loadeu herds: 

Their cam dots warm in tents the soldier hold, 

And shield the shiv’ring mariner from cold. Dry den. 

Ca'm letted.* adj. / from camlet.} 

A piece of cloth of gold, fastened with a silken string 1 , with a 
stnrrip of Arahiek letters curiously gilded uj)on paper, anti 
eharnli lied with red and blue, agreeable to the mode of Persia. 

Sir T. Herbal, Trap. p. 2 14. 
The paper becomes sleek and rhaniUttcd or veined in such sort, 
as it resembles agut or porphvr) . *SV T. Herbert. Trap. p. 294. 

C AMELIA OmCVllA.\ [Latin.] AiFopticul ma- 
chine used in a darkened chamber, so that the light 
'coming^only through a double convex glass, objects 
exposed to daylight, and opposite to the glass, are 
represented inverted upon any white mailer placed 
in* the focus of the glass. Martin. 

lie there saw the moral scenes of life passing in renew be- 
fore his mind, as exactly as the beautiful objection his river 
Thames from his camera obseura. 

Tyers , I hd. Rhapsody on Pope, p. 1 6. 
Thai th objects of sight are all painted in the bottom of the 
eye, upon a membrane called the retina, prctl) much in the 
same manner as the like objects are painted in neamcra atm ura , 
is well known to whoever has the slightest tincture of the 
science of ppticks. A. Smith on the External Senses. 

Ca'merai)K.*|* n.s. [Fr. camarade, from the Gv.Kap.ufu; 
and camera , a chamber, Lat.] One* that lodges in 
the same chamber; a bosom companion. By cor- 
ruption we now use comrade. 

Camerades with him, and confederates in his design. Rymcr . 

To Calmer ate.* v. a . [Lat. camera.'] To cicl or 
vault. Code cram. 

Ca'merated.^ adj. [earner at us, Lat.] Aiehed; 

roofed slqpcwise. 4 Coles. 

Camkra'tion. n.s. [earner a tin, Lat.] . A vaulting or 
arching. ^ 

Ca'mis.* 71. s. [Ital. camisc ; Fr. chemise • Lat. cami- 
sia ; Graeco- Barb. xapleiov. V. Meursii Gloss. This 
is the true word, which Spenser also writes, without 
reason, carnus. See Camps.] A thin transparent 
1 dress. 

All in a eamis light of purple silke. Spenser, F. Q * v. v. 

Camisa'do.^ //. s. [camisa, a shirt, Jtal. cam i sin m, 
low Lat.] An attack made by soldiers in the dark ; 
on which occasion they put their shirts outward, to 
be seen by each other ; also, the dress itself. 

They had appointed the same night, whose darkness would 
have increased the fear, to have* ‘given a camisado upon the 
English. Hayward. 

Their armours and camisadoes: I mean the shirts that 
covered their armours. 

Sir H. Williams , Actions of the Ldtv Countries^ 161S,) p. 83, 
After midnight, we disloJ^d from our quarter some two 
thbtuand of our best men, afl in camisadoes with scaling ladders. 

Sir R, Williams , &c. p. 82. 
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v TJks townc and cloyster, having intelligence, sallied out from 
both quarters some eight hundred footmen, with all their 
horsemen* to give a camisado under the conduct of Monsieur 
de Rovercs. ' • Sir li. Willinms, Sic. p. 41. 

Ca'misated. adj. [from camisa , a shirt.] Dressed 
with the shirt outward. 

Ca'm let. JSce Camelot. 

He had on him a gown with wide sleeves, of a kind of water 
. camlet , of an excellent azure colour. Bacon . 

Ca'maiock. n. s. [cam n 10c, Saxon; ononis.'] An 
herb ; the same with petty whin, or rcstharraw . 
Ca'momile.'J* ?t. s. [IV. camomile ; Gr. ^a/xcdg^Aov > 
from %a,aai “ a terre , ct aijAsaj pommirr , quasi pom- 
mier train , ])arcc <ju’ die s’ eleve pen, et qu* die a 
une forte odour dc pomme.” V. Morin, F.tym. 
Diet. Fr. and Gr.] A flower. It is jiow more 
usually written chamomile . 

The scent-full camomile , the verdurous costmary. 

Drayton, Poly Ah. S. 15. 

CA'MOUS, or CAMO'YS.*^ adj.' [ramus, Fr. written 
camous or camus by most of our elder writers, Cthnm 
in Welsh i srroo/vv/, iuu\ cammn, to bend orcrooken; 
and in Lancashire cam is awry. Cam, Gad.rroo/Yv/.] 
f lat ; level ; depressed. It is only used of the nose. 
Many Spaniards, of the race of Burbary Moors, though after 
frequent commixture, have not worn out the rumuys nose unto 
this day. Brown , Vulg . Err. 

The most or all of these dogs were white little hqunds, with 
crooked noses, called minuses. 

Sir R. Williams, Actions of the Low Countries , (1618,) p. 49. 

IVmoused.# part . adj. [from camous.} Crooked. 

Huloet . 

And though mv nose he cam us'd, my lips thick, 

And my chin bristled, Pan, great Pan, was such. 

B. Jnnson y ,Sad Shepherd . 

Ca'moitblt.# adv. [from camous.} Awrj% 

Her nose some dele hoked. 

And cam nit sip evoked. Shelton, Poems, p. T24. 

CAMP. n. s. [ramp, Fr. camp, Sax. from campus , 
Lat.] The order of tents, placed by armies when 
they ktep the field- We use the phrase to pitch a 
camp , to encamp. 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 

The hum of cither army stilly sounds. * Shakspearr. 

Next, to secure, our camp , and naval povv’rs, 

Raise an emhattolM wall, with lofty towns. Pope. 

To Camp.^ 7 \ a. [Sax. campnm, Fr. camper , to pitch 
a camp. Cotgravc.] 

1. To encamp, to lodge in tents, for hustile pur- 
poses. 

Had our great palace the capacity 
To camp this host, we would all sup together. Shalspcarc. 

2. To camp; to pitch a camp; to fix tents. 

To Camp.# v. n . To camp ; to pitch a camp; to fix 

tents. 

And there Israel camped before the mount. Erod. \ix. 1. 

I will camp against thee round about. Isaiah, x\ix. 

The great gr a* hoppers, which camp in the hedges in the coid 
day. Xahum, iii. 17. 

I hope a philosophical dinner may be furnished with wine; 
otherwise, I will tell you plainly, 1 had rather be at a ramping 
dinner than at year’s. 

Bryskett , Discourse of Civil Life, p, 94. 
Ravished, like some young Cephalus or Hylas, by a troop of 
camping housewifes in Viraginea. Milton , A pal. for Smectym. 

Camp-fioht. n. s. An old word for combat . 

For their trial by caiqp-fight, the accuser was, with the peril 
of his own body, to prove the raruscxl guilty ; and, by offering 
him his glove or gauutlet, to challenge him to this trial. 

Jlakewili. 
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Camt\v'na.# ft. $. [Lat.] The pasque-flower. 

( Vf inpuna here he crops, accounted wondrous good. 

Drayton , Po/yolb . S. IJ. 

Campanula.# n. s. [Lat.] The bell-fl6wcr ; tlic 
fiowe r is ot one leaf, shaped like a bell, spreading at 
the base. ‘ , 

CAMPAIGN. jO n. s. [campaign?, French; campa- 
CAMPANIA . $ nia, Ital. The word campaign 

,,ot probably till after the restoration; for 
in the Life of Fuller in 1661 we find “ during the 
campanula , and while the army continued in the 
field, he performed the duty of his holy function,”] 

1. A large, open, level tract of ground, without hills. 
In countries thinly inhabited, and especially in vast campa - 
nips, there are few cities, besides what grow by the residence of 
king*'. , Temple. 

Those jjrateful groves, that shade the plain, 

Where 'Filler rolls majestick to the 

And fattens, as he run-., the fail 'campaign. Garth . 

• 2 . The time for which any army keeps the field," 
without entering into quarters. 

This might have hastened his march, which would have 
made a fan- conclusion of the campaign. Clarendon . 

An Iliad rising out of one camjntgn. Addison . 

To Campaign.# v. //. [from the noun.] To servo in 
a campaign. 

I have received the \no< flattering assurances from the 
officers, who campaigned in the late rebellion, that the military 
transactions have been accurately described. 

Sir It. Musgravc, Hist, of the Ir . Rebellion , p. vi. 

Campaigner.# n. s. [from campaign.} He who 
servos throughout u campaign; thus we say of a 
soldier, “ he is an old campaigner A* 

Campanology.# n. s. [Lat. cam puna, and Gr. 
;?oyo$.] The art or science of ringing bells. 

Campa'nifoiim. adj. [of campa na, a bell, and forma* 
Lat.] A term used of flowers, which are in the 
shape of a bell. Harris - 

Campa'nilate. adj. The same with campaniform . 

Campestral, adj. [cam pest ris, Lat.] Growing in 
fields. 

The mountain bi'ecli is tlu* whitest; but the campestral , or 
wild beech, ii blacker and more durable. Mortimer. 

C ympf/stiuanv# adj. [old Fr. cam pest rc, from the 
Lat. cam pest ris.} Relating to the field; cam- 

pestral. 

Ca'm pi n rf.-trf.e. it. s. [cainphoru, Lat.] 

There are two sorts of this trev; one is a native 
of the isle of Borneo, from which the best cam- 
phire is taken, which is supposed to be a natural 
exsudation from the tree, produced in such places 
> where the bark of the tree has boon wounded* or 
cut. 'riu* other sort is a native of Japan, which 
Dr. Kcinpfer describes to be a kind of bay, bearing 
black or purple berries, and from whence the 
inhabitants prepare their camphire, by making a 
siftiple decoction of the root and wood of this tree* 
cut into small pieces; but this sort of camphir is, 
in value, eighty or an hundred times less than the 
true Bornean camphire . Miller. 

It is oftener used for the gum of this tree . 

To Ca'm piii re.# v. a. [old Fr. camphrerj\ To im- 
pregnate or wash with camphire. 

Does every proud and self-affecting dame 
Camphuc her face for this? 

Tourneur, the Revengers Tragedy. 
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Wash-balls perfumed, cawphjrcd, arid plain, shall restore 
complexions to that degree, the it a country foxhunter, who 
uses them, shall, in a week’s .tune, look with a courtly and 
affable paleness ! , * Taller, No. jor. 

Ca'mphohate, or Camphorated.-^ adj. [from cam* 
phora, Lat.] Impregnated with damphirc ; as, 
spirits of wine camphorated 
By shaking the saline and camphoralc liauours together, we 
easily confounded theiuPtoto one high-coloured liquour. 

Boylgt), 

Ca'mpwo.# ri* s. The act of playing at foot-ball 
% in Norfolk and Suffolk, and perhaps in other 
C0utUie9.^ The Welsh camp is a ♦ game; and also 
the prize, given to the winner in any game of 
wrestling, running, and the like. 

In our island, the exhibition of those manly sports in vogue 
among country people is called camping ; and the enclosures 
for that purpose, w/iece th#y wrestle and contend, are called 
camping closes. Bryant's Anc . Mythology. 

Ca'mpion. n. s. [lychnis, Lat.] A plant. 

Ca'mus. n. $. [probably from camisa, Lat.] A thin 
dress, mentioned by Spenser. 

And was yclad, for heat of scorching air, 

AB ih a silken ramus , lilly white, 

Purflcd upon with many a folded plight. Spenser , F. Q. 

Can.# Often used for gan, or began, in our old 
poetry. 

CAN.’f' tu s. [canne, Sax. the Dutch lean, is a quart.] 

A cup ; generally a cup made of metal, or some 
Other matter than earth. 

I hate it as an unfillM can . Shakspcare . 

For his discourse, ’twas ever 
About his business, war, or mirth, to make us 
Relish a can of wine well. Beaum. and FI. Love's Pilgrimage. 

One tree, the coco, aflTordeth stuff for housing, clothing, 
shipping, meat, drink, and ran. Grew . 

His empty can , with cars half worn away, 

Was hung on high, to boast the triumph of the da} . Dry den. 

To CAN.-f'' v . n . [konnen, Dutcli ; Sax. cunnan ; 
Iceland, kunna ; Goth, human to know, and to 
be able. It is sometimes, though rarely, used 
alone ; but is in constant use as an expression of 
the potential mood ; as, I can do, thou cans t do, 

I could do, thou cmddest do. It has no other ter- 
. ruinations.] 

*!• To be able ; to have power. 

- In place there is licence to do good anil evil# whereof 
the latter is a curse ; for, in evil, the best condition is not to 
vWll ; the second not to caji. Bacon , Ess. xi. 

O, there’s the wonder ! • • < 

Mccsenas and Agrippa, who can most 

With Cassar, are his foes. * Drydcn. 

He can away with no company, whose discourse goes beyond 
wKj$ claret and dissoluteness inspires. Locke. 

2 ? Jiv expresses the potential mood ; us, I can do it. 

If she can make me blest ! She only can : 

Empire and wealth, and all she brings beside, 

A?e bofc the train and trappings of hjr love. Drydcn. 

3. It is distinguished from may , as power from per- 

mission ; I can do it it is in my power : I may do 
it ; it is allowed me : but, in poetry, they are con- 
founded. . 

4. Can is used of the person with the verb^ active, where 
may bused; of the thing, with the verb passive s as, 

I tan do it ; it may or can be done. * 

To Can.# v. a . To know ; to understand. Frequent 
ip Chaucer. 

4 : &*rticth thy flockc thy counsell can. 

* Spenser, Shep.Cal. Feb. v, 77. 
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•> 

And can you these tongues perfectly? 

Beaum. and Ft. The Coxeomhe. 

CANAILLE.^ n. sv ^French.] The, lowest people ; 
the dregs ; the lees ; the ofiycouriug of the people : 
a French term of reproach, Dr. Johnson says. 
The Italians have the sameexpre&ipn, “ canaglia , 
genie vile e abbietta.” Diet, della Crusca* 

To keep the sovereign canaille from intruding on the retire- 
ment of the poor king of the French. v Burke . 

Ca'nakin.# n. s. [diminutive of can.] A small cup. 

And let me the canakin clink. Shalcspearc , Othello. 

Cana'l.-J- n. 5. [< cawtlis , Lat. Kawctof, Graeco-barb. 
an aqueduct . V. Critop. Emend, in Meursii 

Gloss, p. 42. old Fr. and Languedoc Dial, canal.] 

1. A bason of water in a garden. 

The walfts and long canals reply. Pope . 

2. Any tract or course of water made by arts 4$ the 
canals in Holland, and the celebrated canatt in. this 
country. 

'f ho flood-compelling arch ; the long canal , 

Through mountains piercing, and uniting seas. 

Thomson , Liberty , P. v 

3. [In anatomy.] A conduit or passage through 
which any of the juices of the body flow. 

Ca'nal-coai..-^ n. .v. A fine land of dug up in 
England, Dr. Johnson says. The best is found 
- near Wigan in Lancashire. As it soon lights, and 
emits a clear bright flame, it may be deduced per- 
haps from the Lat. candela , or the Welsh canwyll, 
an candle ; or from the Sax. cene, quick , and iclan, 
to kindle. It is also written cannel-coal . 

Even our canal-coal nearly equals the foreign Jbt. 

Woodward* 

CanaliVulated. adj. [from canaliculatus, Lat.] 
Channelled ; made like a pipe or gutter. Diet. 

CANA'RY.-f- v. s. [from the Canary islands.] 

1. Wine brought from the Canaries; now called 
sack. '£ 

T will to my honest knight FalstaflJ and drink canary with 

him. 1 think I shall drink in pipe wine first with him ; I’ll 

make him dance. Shakspcare , M. Wives of Windsor. 

2. An old dance. It is known in the Canary Isles bjf 
the name of canario . 

They [the inhabitants of the Canary Islands] were and are 
at this day delighted with a kind of dance which they use also 
in Spain, and in other places; and because it took originall 
from thence, it is culled the Canaries . 

♦ Trunsl. of Leo's Dcscrfyifa of l6ot\ 

I have seen a medicine, y v ’ i* 

That’s able to breathe life into a stone; 

Quicken a rock, and make you dance canary 

With spritely fire and motion. Shakspcare , All's Well , Ac. 

To Cana'ry.-J'' v. a . A cant word, Dr. Johnson 
says, which seems to signify to dance; to frolick. 

t It is hardly a cant word, but adopted from the name 
of the dance, which Dr. Johnson dismisses with no 
other notice than that of u an old dance,” and 
therefore probably guarded his definition of the 
verb with cant and seems. - ' 

Master, will you win your love with a French brawl ? — — 

flow mean’st thou, biawling in French? No, my com- 

pleat master; but to iigg off a tune at the tongue’s end^ canary 
to it with your feet, humour it with turning up your feyelrds. 

Shakspcare, L. Labour Lost. 

Cana'ry-bird. An excellent staging bird, formorly 
bred in the Canarrfc and*" nowhere else, but 

* 119.W bred in several paits of -Europe, particularly 
Germany. 
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Of singing birds, they have linnets, goldfinches, ruddocks, 
canary birds, blackbirds, thrushes, and divers other/ 

Corea *, , Sttrv. of Cornwall , 

Tb CA'NCEL.^ v. a . [ canceller , Fr. from cancellis 
notare , to mark with cross lines, somewhat re- 
sembling camellia or lattice- work.] 
t. To cross a writing. 

A chancellor is» lie, whoso office is to look into, and peruse, 
the writings and answers of the emperour ; to cancel what is 
written amissc, And to signe that which is well. 

Jus Sigilli, (167,?,) p. 8. 

2 . To efface; to obliterate jn general. 

Now welcome night, thou nidit so long expected. 

That lone day's labour doth at last defray, 

And all my cares which cruel lovtf collected. 

Has Kiimm'd in one, and camelled for aye. Spenser, Epithal. 

Know then, I here forget all former griefs. 

Caned all grudge; repeal thee home again. t 

Shakspcare , Two Gent . of Vcr* 

Thou, whom avenging pow’rs obey, 

Cancel my debt, too great to pay, * , 

Before the sad accounting day. # Roscommon. 

I pass the bills, my lords. 

For cancelling your debts. Southcrnc , Spartan Du me. 

To Ca'ncel.# r. n. 

In spite of our worst enemies, our kindred, # 

And a rush oath that canceled in the making, * 

We will our loves* to the last point. Cowley, 

Ca'n 0 ell atSd. partirip. adj. [from cancel .] Cross- 
barred ; marked with lines crossing each other. 

The tail of the castor is almost bald, though tju* beast *is 
very hairy ; and cancellated , with some resemblance to the 
scales of fishes. (I reals Museum. 

Canceijl.a'tion.^’ n. s. [old Fr. cancellation, H* action 
de biffer les eeritures on les clauses d’un acto.” 
Lacombe.] According to Bartolus, is an expunging 
* or wiping out of the contents of an instrument, by 
two lines drawn in the manner of a cross. 

Aijlijfcs Paragon. 

CA'NCEli.^ Um s* [cancer, Lat. cancepe, Sax.] 

1. A crablish. 

z. The sign of the summer solstice. *• 

When now no more til’ alternate Twins arc lir’d, 

And Cancer reddens with the solar blaze, 

Short is the doubtful empire of the night. 'Thomson, 

j. A virulent swelling, or sore, not to be cured. 

Any of these three may degenerate into a*schirrus, and that 
kchirrus into a cancer, Wiseman. 

As when a cancer on the body feeds. 

And gradual death from limb to limb proceeds ; 

So does the dullness to each vital part, 

Spread by degrees, and creeps into the heart. Addison , Ovid . 

To C a / ncek atE. v. n. [from cancer. ] * To grow 
cancerous ; tb become a cancer. 

But striking his fist upon the point of a nail in the wall, his 
band cancerated , he fell into a fever, and soon after died 011’t. 

. V Estrange, Fab. 

Cancera'tion. n. s. [from canceratc*\ ] A growing 
cancerous. 

Ca'ncerous. adj. [from cancer.’] Having the viru- 
lence and qualities of a cancer. 

How they arc to be treated when they arc strumous, schir- 
rhous, or cancerous, you may see in their proper places. 

Wiseman. 

Ca'ncerousness. n. s. [from canccrotts .] The state 
of being cancerous. 

Ca'ncriform.* adj. [Lat. cancrifbrmis.] The same 
as cancerous ; as, a cancriform tumour. 

Ca'ncrine. adj. [from cancer .] Having the qualities 
of a crab. * ,*• 

Ca'ndent. adj. [ candens , L*t.] Hot ; in the highest 
degree of heat, next to fusion, 
voi* 1. 


If a wire be heated only at one end, according as that end is 
cooled upward or downward, it respectively acquires a verti- 
city, as we have declared inr wires totally candent. 
i Brown i Vulg . Err* 

Ca'n dicant. adj. [candicans, Lat.] 'Growing white; 
whitish. . Did* 


CA'NDID.f adj. [candid us, Lat.] 

1. White. This sense is certainly not common, as 
l)r. Johnson has observed, efting oulv Dryden. 

V* , The box receives -ill black: but, pour’d from thence, 

The stones came candid forth, i\.» hue of imuKcnce, Dryden* 
Ah ! mild and gsill-lts a dove, 

Which dost the pure and candid dwellings love, 

Canst thou in A! Vi on still delight ? 

Still canst thou think it white ? 


Cowley. 1 hie Res' or. R.C/i. TI. st. 3. 

2. Fret? from malice; not desirous to find faults; lair; 
open ; ingenuous. • 

The import of the discourse 'till, {or the most part, if there 
be no deigned fallacy, sufficiently lend* candid and intelligent 
^ readers into the true meaning of it. Locke* 

A candid judge will lead cai h piece of wit, 

With the same spirit that it-, author writ. Tope. 

CVnoidati:.^ n. s. [candidature Lat. candidal, Fr. 
which tolgravc nearly two hundred years since lmd 
rendered, in terms very suitable to a certain sort of 
candidates in modern tin a u a haUevor, a soother, 
a smoother; one. that ever make* it fair weather V 9 
'Flu? Romans denominated the suitor or com- 
petitor candidate , from the t ihitc ouxen wliich lie 
was obliged to wear.] 

1. A competitor; 011c that .solicits, or proposes him- 
self for something of advancement. 

So many rmuhdatc\ there stand for wit, 

A place at court iu scum* so hard to get. Anonymous . 

t One would be surprised to see so muirt candidates for gior\. 

Addison , Sped. So. 256. 

2. It has genera \ly f or before Inc thing sought. 

What could thus high thy rash ambition raise ? 

Art thou, fond youth, a < undulate for praise? Pope* 

3. Sometimes of. 


Thy firstfruits of poesy were giv'n, 

To make tin self a welcome inmate there, 

While vet a young probationer, 

And candidate of heav’n. Dryden. 

To Ca'ndii>ate.% v. a. [from the noun.] To 
make a candidate ; to render (it as a candidate. 

The soldier is not expert, without passing through several 
perils. — The workman boils his silver, before it c ail bo 
ready Tor burnishing. Without quarrelling with Rome, \vc 
can allow this purgatory, to purify and cleanse us, that wo 
may be the better candid at rd for the court, of Heaven and 
glory. * Felt ham. Residues, ii. vr. 

Ca'nmdi.y. adv. [finni candid.] Fairly: without 
trick; without malice ; ingenuously. 

Wo have often desired, they would deal candidly with us; 
for if the matter stuck only there, wc would propose, tliut every 
mail should swear, Lhat he is a member of the chun.li of Ire- 
land. ^ Swift • 

Ca'ndioness.^ n. [from candid .] Ingenuity; open- 
ness of temper; purity of mind. 

- It (conscience] presently see ^ the guilt of a sinful action; 
and, oil tiie other side, observe 1 the vajuiidness of A man's 
very principles, and the sincerity of his intentions. 

• South, Scrnu if. 454. 

No man, penciled in hate, can promise to himself the can* 
did ness of an upright judge. Felt ham. Resolves, ii. 62. 

* • To Ca'ndify* v. a. ftandifico, Lat.] To n^c white ; 
to whiten. JXcf* 

CA'NDLE/f* n. s* [candela, Lat. canbgl, Sox. can- 
xvijll , Welsh, which is supposed to be derived from 
canfy while, and gxvyll, darkness, because it occA- 
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sions darkness to be •white. This, however, as well 
as the Lat. cnndela % refers us to the Lat. verb can- 
dco , as the origin.] 

i. A light made of wax or tallow, surrounding a wick 
of flax or cotton. . 

Here.- burns my candle out, av, here it dies, 

Which, while it lasted, gave King Henry light. Shakxpcare. 

We see that wax candles last longer than tallow candles , bc- 
tause wax is more firm and hard. Bacon, Nat. Hist . 

Take .a child, and, setting a candle before him, you shall find 4 
his pupil to contract very much, to exclude the light, with the 
brightness whereof it would otherwise be dazzled. Bat/. 

a. Light, or luminary. 

By these bleasM candles of the night. 

Had you been there, 1 think you would have begg’d 

The ring of me, to give the worthy doctor. " Shakspearc. 

CaNdleberry tree. Sec Sweet- willow; of which 
it is a species. f * 

CaNdleholder.-^ n. s. [from candle and hold.'] Ho 
that holds the candle, Dr. Johnson says. It may 
further observed, that candles were formerly borne 
by servants, and not placed on the table. Not 
attending to this circumstance, Dr. Johnson has 
also distinguished the candleholder , as “ him who 
remotely assists;” when, in fact, the word in the 
passage which he has cited, means literally the 
holder of a torch or candle , as was common at the 
entertainments of our ancestors; which was a 
fashion borrowed from the French. Some think 
that the proverbial scoffi You are not Jit to hold a 
candle to him, hence took its rise. 

A torch for me: lot wantons, light of heart, 

Tickle the senseless radios with her heels; 

For I am jiroverhM with a grandsirc plirase, t i 

To be a candleholder , and look on. 

Shakspearc, Rom. and Juliet. 

CaNdlelight. - j" n. s . [canbelleohc, Sax.] 

i. The light of a candle. 

In darkness, candlelight mav serve to guide men’s steps, 
which, to use in the day, were madness. Honker, ii. $ 4 . 

Before the day was done, her work she sped. 

And never went by candlelight to bed. J Dri/den, Fables. 

The boding owl 

Steals from her private cell In night, 

And flies about the candlelight. Swift. 

Such as are adapted to meals, will indifferently serve for 
dinners or suppers, only distinguishing between daylight ami 
candlelight. * Swift. 

a. The necessary candles for use. 

I shall find him coals and candlelight. Molinptx to L(* kc. 

CaNdlemas.+ n . s. [canbelmmjyc, Sax.] The least 
of the purification of the Blessed Virgin, which was 
formerly celebrated with many lights in churches. 

The harvest dinners are held by every wealthy man, or, as 
we term it, by every good liver, between Michaelmas and Can- 
dlemas. Carcw , Survey of Cornwall. 

There is a general tradition in most parts of Europe, that 
inferreth the coldness of the succeeding winter, upon shining 
of the sun upon Candlemas day. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Come Candlemas nine veers ago she dy’d. 

And now lies bury’ d by tfie yew-tree side. Gat/. 

CaNdlestick.-^ n . 5. [canbeljticca, Sax.]* The in- 
strument that holds candles. 

The horsemen sit like fixed candlesticks , 1 

With torch-staves in their hands; aiftl their poor jades 
Lob down their heads. Shakspearc. \ 

These countries were once Christian, and members of the 
church, and where the golden candlesticks did stand. Bacon. 

I know a friend, who has couvcrtcd the essays of o man of 
jpiallty, into a kind of fringe for his candlesticks . ' Addison. 
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CaNdlestufv. n . $. [from candle and skiff.] Any 
thing of which candle* may be made; kitchen stuff; 
grease; tallow. 

By the help of oil, and wax, and other candlestujF, the 
flame may continue, and the wick not burn. 1 Bacon . 

CaNdlewaster.-^ 71. s. [frttm candle and tmsfr*.] 
One that consumes candles; a spendthrift, Dr. 
Johnson says. Mr. Malone thinks it may mean a 
drunkard, onewho passes the night in drinking, 
and thus wastes candles; and drunk is connected 
with the word in the example. The word appears 
to have been also a.ronteniptuous term for scholars. 

Patch grief with proverbs, make misfortune drunk 
With randlcwasters. Shakspearc . 

A whoreson hook-worm, a candle- waxier. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels . 

C aNdles-I: n ds . # n . s. [from candle and end.'] A 
contemptuous term for scraps or fragments. 

Our lives are but our marches to our graves. 

How dost thou now, Lieutenant? — 

Faith ’tis true, Sir, 

We are but spans, and candles end s*. 

Beaum. and FI . Hum . Lieutenant. 

CaNdock. v. s. A weed that grows in rivers. 

Let the pond lie dry six or twelve months, both to kill the 
water weeds, as water-lilies, canmcks, reate* 3U!d bulrushes, 
and also, that as these die for want of water, So'grass may grow 
on the pond’s bottom. Walton. 

CaNdouk. 7 i. s. [candor, Lat.] Sweetness of tem- 
per; purity of mind; openness; ingenuousness; 
kindness. 

T Ie should have so much of a natural candour and sweetness, 
mixed with all the improvement of learning, as might convey 
knowledge with a sort of gentle insinuation. Watts. 

To CA'NDY. v. a. [probably from candarc, a word 
used in later times, for to •whiten.] 

1. To conserve with sugar, in such a manner as that 
the sugar lies in flakes, or breaks into spangles. 

Should the poor he flatter’d? 

No, let th§ randy' d tongue lick absurd pomp, 

And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee. 

Where thrift may follow fawning. Shakspearc . 

They have in Turkey confections like to candied conserves, 
made of sugar and lemons, or sugar and citrons, or sugar and 
violets, and some other flowers, and mixture of amber. Bacon. 

With candy d phintancs and the juicy pine. 

On choicest melons and sw’cet grapes they dine. 

2. To form into congelations. 

Will the cold brook. 

Candied with ice, aiwdlc thy morning toast, 

To cure thy o’er-night’a surfeit ? A* ■’ • 

3. To incrust with congelations. 

Since when those frosts that winter brings. 

Which candy every green, 

Itcncw us like the teeming springs, 

And wc thus fresh are seen. 

To CaNdy. v. n. To grow congealed. 

C&Ndy Lion's foot. [ catanance , Lat.] A plant. 

Miller. 

Ca'ndy Ttft-tree [iberis, Lat.] A plant. 

Chambers* 

CANE.-f- n. s. [canna 9 Lat.; canne, Fr. ; and 
xawjj, Gr. ; katieh 9 Hcb. the river Kanah y tlic brook 
of reeds 3 Josh. xvii. 9.] 

1. A kind of strong reed, of which walking staffs are 
made; a walking staff. 

Shall I to please another vytfie sprung mind 
Lose all mine own ? God had$jgivon me a measure 
"Short of his cane and body$fritist I find 
A pain in that wherein be finds a pleasure ? Herbert. 


Waller . 


Shales peat r. 


Drayton 
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The king thrust the captain from him with liis t&nti there- 
upon lie took his leave, anti went home. lfarvey. 

If the poker be out of the way, or broken, stir the fire with 
your master’s canc. Swift . 

a. The plant which yields the sugar. 

This cane, or ree<} grows plentifully both in the 
East and West Indies. Other reeds have their 
skin hard and dry, and their pulp void of juice; 
but the skin of the sugar cane is soft, and the 
spongy matter or pitl\ it contains very juicy. It 
usually grows four or five feet high, and about half 
an inch in diameter. The stem or stalk is divided 
by knots a foot and a half 'apart. At the top it 
puts forth a number of long green tufted leaves, 
from the middle of which arise the flower and the 
seed. There arc likewise leaves springing out from 
each knot; but these usually fall as thfe cane Uses. 
They usually phuit them in pieces cut a foot and a 
half below the top of the flower, and they are 
ordinarily ripe in ten month*, though sometimes 
not till fifteen ; at which time they are found quite 
full of a white succulent marrow, whence is ex- 
pressed the liqueur of which sugar is made. When 
ripe, they are cut, and carried in bundles to the 
mills, which consist of three wooden rollers, covered 
with steel plates. Chambers . 

Thou hast bought me no sweet vane with money. 

Isaiah , xliii.^4. 

To what purpose coincth there to me incense from Sheba ? 
and the sweet cane from a far country ? Jvrcm . vi. 20. 

Arul the sweet liquour on the cane bestow. 

From which prepar’d the luscious sugars flow'. Bladtmorc. 

3. A lance; a dart made of cone; whence the Spanish 
inego de cannas. 

Abcnamar, thy youth these sports has known. 

Of which thy ago is now spectator grown ; 

Judge-likc thou sitt’st, to praise or to arraign. 

The flying skirmish of the darted cane. Dryden. 

4. A reed. 

Food may bo afforded to bees, by small canes or troughs con- 
veyed into their hives. Mortimer, Husbandry, 

To Cani:.^ 7’. a. [from the noun.*] To beat with a 
walking staff, or cane. 

The great prince, who some years ago caned a general officer 
at the head of his army, disgraced him irrecoverably. 

A. Smith , Thcor. of A for. Sent. i. 7, 

Oani'culak. adj. [ caniatlaris , Lat.] Belonging to 
the dog-star ; as, canicular or dog-days. 

I11 regard to different latitudes, unto some the canicular days 
are in the winter ; as unto such as arc under ftlic equinoctial 
line; for, unto them, the dog-star ariseth, when the sun is 
about the tropick of Cancer, which season unto them is winter. 

Brown, Vulg.Krr. 

Ca'niculk.-* 71. s. Lat. canicula 1 the dog-star; and 
figuratively, the dog-days. 

We are here quite burnt up. — But among all these incon- 
veniences, the greatest I suffer is from your departure, which is 
more afflicting to me than the canicule. # 

Addison , Jjctfcr in the Student , ii. 89. I 
CANl'NE.'f’ adj. [old Fr. canity from canitius, Lat.] 

1. Having the properties of a dog. 

A kind of women arc made up of canine particles : these arc 
scolds, who imitate the animals out of which they were taken, 
always busy and barking, and snarl at every one that comes in 
their way. . Addison , Sped. No. 209. 

a. Canine hunger, in medicine, is an appetite which 
• cannot be satisfied. 

It may occasion an exorbitant appetite of usual things, which 
they will take in such quantities, till they vomit them up like 
dogs, from whence it is called cp/nine. . Arbuthnot, 

Ca / nister.-{\ n s. [canister or conistrum, Lat*] 


i« A imall basket. 

White lilies in full canisters they bring, 

With all the glories of the purple spring. Dryden, Virgil. 

2. A small vessel in which any thing, such as tea or 
coffee, is laid up. So in has Bret. canastcll, a little 
vessel ; low*Lat. canaslettus . 

CA'NKEIt.-^ n.s. [cancer, Lat. It seems to have the 
same meaning and original with cancer , but to be 
accidentally written with a k y when it denotes bad 

J jualitics in a less degree ; or, canker might come 
rom chancre , Fr. and earner from the Latin. The 
Sax. cancepe or cancjie is both the animal and the 
disease.] • 

r. A worm that preys upon, and destroys fruits. 

And loathful idleness he doth detest. 

The canker worm of every gentle breast. Spenser , F. Q. 

That which the locust hath ltft, hath the canker worm eaten. 

, Joe/, i. 4. 

Yet writers say, as in the sweetest bad 
The eating canter dwells ; so eating love 
Inhabits in the finest wits of all. Skakspcare. 

A huffing, shining, flatt’ring, cringing coward, 

A canker worm of peace, was rais'd above him. Otway . 

2- A fly that preys upon fruits. 

Tli ere be of flics, catcipillars, canker flies, and bear flics. 

)Vi altoris Angler. 

3. Any tiling that cornipts or consumes. In the 
north of England , % canker is the word for mst. 

It is the canker and ruin of many men’s estates, which, in 
process of time, breeds a publick poverty. Bacon 

Sacrilege may prove an eating canker , and a consuming moth, 
in the estate that we leave them. Atterbury . 

No longer live the cankers of my court ; 

All to your several states with speed resort; 

Waste in wild riot what your land allows. 

There ply the early fea»t, and late carouse. Pope . 

4/ A kind of wild worthless rose; the dogrose. 

To put dow n Richard, that swrrt lovely rose, 

And plant this thorn, this canker Bolingbrokc. Shalspcare. 

Draw a cherry with the leaf, the shaft of a steeple, a single 
or canker rose. * Peacham . 

5. An eating or corroding humour. 

I am not glad, that such a sore of time 
Should seek a plaistcr by a contemn’d revolt. 

And heal th’ inveterate canker of one wound, 

By making many. Shahpcare. 

6. Corrosion ; virulence. 

As with age hi* body uglier grows, 

So his mind with cankers. Shakspeare. 

7. A disease in trees. Diet. 

The calf, the wind-shock, and the knot. 

The ranker , scab, scurf, sap and rot. Evelyn, 

8. *A poisonous fungus, resembling a mushroom. 

Gloucestershire. , Grose. 

To Ca'nkeh. v. 7/. [from the noun.] 

1. To grow corrupt ; implying something venomous 
and malignant. 

That cunning architect o (canker'd guile, 

Whom princes late displeasure left in bands. 

For falscd letters, and suborned wile. Spenser, F. Q. 

I will lift the down tfrod Mortimer 
As high i’ th* air as this unthankful king, 

As this ingrate and canker'd Bolihgbroke. Shakspeare. 

Or what the cross dire looking planet smites, 

Or hurtful •worm with canker'd venom bites. AliUon, Arcades. 

To some new clime, or to thy native sky, 

Oh ! friendless and forsaken virtue, fly : 

The Indian air is deadly to thee grown ; 

Deceit and canker'd malice rule thy throne. 

Dryden, Aurcttgt. 

Let envious jealousy, and canker'd spight - 
Produce my actions to severest light, 

And tax my open day, or secret night. Prior. 

3X2 
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2 . To decay by some corrosive or destructive principles < 
Silvering will sully mid ranker more than gilding; which, if 
it be corrected with a little mixture of gold, will be pro- 
fitable. Bacon , Thys. Rem. 

To CVNKEB.'f' v . a. 

1. To corrupt; to corrode. 

Your gold anti silver is cankered ; and the rust of them shall 
be a witness against you, and shall eat your flesh as it were 
fire. St. James , v. 3. 

Restore to God his due in tithe and time: 

A tithe purloin’d, cankers the whole estate. Herbert. 

2. To infect ; to pollute. 

An honest man will enjoy himself better in a moderate for- 
luue, that is gained with honour and reputation, than in an 
overgrown estate, that is cankcud with the acquisitions of ra- 
pine anil exaction. Addison, Spce/.N 0.469. 

Ca'nkekjut. particip. adj. [from canker and bit.] 
Bitten with an envenomed tooth. 

Know tli vmamr is lost; < 

By treason’s tooth baregriawn and cankerhit. ‘Shakspearc. I 
Ca'nkered.# aitj l fold Fr. cantie, ** 1111 vilaiu avaro, 
sordid us” Lacombe. In the north of England, a , 
cankered fellow is a cross, ill-conditioned person. 
Hay.] Crabbed ; uucotirleous ; uncivil. 

Therein a cancrcd crabbed carle docs dwell, 

That has no skill of court, nor courlesic. 

Spenser, F. Q. iii. ix. 3. 

Ca'nkeredly.# 'adv. [from cankered.] Crossly ; ad- 
versely* 

Our wealth through him wjixt many times the w orse, 1 

So cankardly he had our kin in hate. Mir. for Mag. p.401. 
CVNKrKUKE.# adj. [from canker iiwil like.] De- 
structive as a canker. 

Above his cellars top it high doth shoot. 

And cankcr-h/u devoures it to the root. 

Afir. for Mag. p. 704. 

Ca'nkeuous.# adj. [from canker. j Corroding like 
a canker. 

Another species of l \ fan nick rule, 

Unknown before, whose cankerous shackles seiz’d 
The envenom’d soul. Thomson, Liberty, P. iv\ 

Ca'nkery.# adj. [from ranker .] Knsty. 

It {the MS] had the plain mark of age, the ink being 
turned brown and ennkry. 

Wogun, in Burton s Genuineness if Ld. Clarendon's J fist, p.340. 

Ca'nnahine. adj. [cunuabinus, Eat.] Hempen. Did. 
CA'NNiBAL.'f'* w. s. [probably from the Lat. ranis, 
a dog ; Fr. u appetit de c/iien ” a most unsatiate j 
appetite, Cotgruvc; and the modern chien is used lor 
One of that kind.] An anthropophagite ; a man- 
eater. 

The cannibals themselves cat no man’s flesh, of those that die 
of themselves, but of - ueb as arc slain. Baron, Nat. Hist. 

They were little better than cannibals, who do bunt one 
another; and he that hath most strength and swiftness, doth 
eat and devour all his fellows. Davies, on Ireland. 

, It was my hint to speak, 

Of the cannibals that each other cat ; 

The anthropophagi. _ Shakspearc. 

The captive cannibal, opprest with chains, 

Yet braves his foes, reviles, provokes, disdains; 

Of nature fierce, untameablc, and proud ; 

He bids defiance to the gaping croud ; 

And spent at last, and speechless as he lies, 

With fiery glances mocks their rage, and dies. Granville. 

If an eleventh commandment had been given. Thou shult 
not eat human flesh; would not these cannibals have esteemed 
it more difficult than all the rest? *. Bentley. 

Ca'nnibalism.# n. s. [from cannibal .] The cha- 
racter or conduct of a cannibal. 

Uidos a warm opposition to the spirit of levelling, to the 
*p»m of impiety, to the spirit of proscription, plunder, mur- 
der, and ctiwiibalnm, be adverse to the true principles of free- 
dom. jjvrfr.' 
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Ca'n NIB ALLY. adv. [from cannibal.] la the manner 
of a cannibal. 

Before Corioli, he scotcht him and notch t him like a carbi- 
nado. — Had lie been cmnibally given, he might hare broiled, 
and eaten him too. Shakspearc, 

Ca'nnipers. 71. s. [corrupted from callipers j which 
sec.] 

The square is taken by a pair of cannipcrs , or two rulers 
clapped to the side of a tree, measuring the distance between 
them. M or timer's Husbandry. 

CA'NNON. 71, s . [ cannon , Fr. from canna, Lat. a 
pipe, meaning a large tube. See Cane.] 

1. A great gun for battery. 

2. A gun larger than can be managed by the hand. 
Thev are of so many sizes, that they decrease in 
the Gore from a ball of forty-eight pounds to a ball 
of five ounces. 

As cannon y overcharg’d w ith double cracks. 

So they redoubled strokes upon the loo. Shakspearc. 

He bad left all the cannon he had taken ; and now he sent all 
his great cannon to a garrison. Clarendon. 

The making, or price, of these gunpowder instruments, is 
extremely expensive, as may he easily judged by the weight of 
their materials; a whole cannon weighing commonly eight 
thousand pounds ; a half cannon, five thousand; a culvirin, 
four thousand, five hundred ; a dcmi-culverin, three thousand ; 
which, whether it be in iron or* brass, must needs be very 
costly. Wilkins, Math . Mauick. 

Cannon-baix. 0 n. s. [from cannon, ball , build. 
Cannon-bullet. > and shot..] The bulls w hich arc 
Cannon-shot. j *l w, t from great guns. 

lie reckons those tor wounds that are made by bullets, al- 
though it be ‘A cannon-shot . Wiseman* s Surgery. 

Yet a can non-bul tel pass through a room, it must strike suc- 
cessively the two sides of the room. Locke. 

Ca'nnon-lmioof.# 11. $. [from tun non and ptou/i ] 
Proof against cannon; safely. 

If I might stand still in cannot:* proof, and Have fame fall 
upon me, I would refuse it. 

Ilea urn . and Ft. hi ug and no King. 

C a' x non I no.# n. s. [from cannon.] The noise, as 
it w erty of a cannon. 

Nay, the loud cannoning of thunderbolts. 

Screwing of wolves, howling of tortur’d ghosts. 

Pursue thee still, and fill thy amazed ears 
With cold astonishment and horrid fears. 

B reived s Lingua, i. 1. 

To Cannon a'de. v. n. [from camion.] To play 
the great guns : to batter or attack with groat guns. 
Both armies cannonaded all the ensuing day. 

Taller, No. 63. 

To Cannon a'de. v. a. To fire upon with cannon. 
Can no ne'er, n. s. [from cannon.] The engineer 
that manages the cannon. 

Give me the cups : 

And let the kettle to the trumpets speak. 

The trumpets to the cannoneer without. 

The cannons to the heav’ns, the heav’ns to earth. 

Shakspearc. 

* A third was a most excellent cannoneer, whose good skill did 
much endamage the forces of the king. Hayward. 

To Cannone'eu.# v. a. [from the noun,] To fire 
upon with cannon. 

The present perfection of gunnery, caniwneering, bombard- 
ing, mining, and all these species of artificial, learned, and 
refined cruelty. Burke, Vindic . of Nat. Society. 

Ca'nnot. A word compounded of can and not : 

; 1 noting inability. 

I cannot but believe many a child can teU twenty, long before 
he has an idea of infinity at all* Locke* 

Ca'nny.# adj. In the north' of England, particu- 
larly in Cmnberfepd A frequent expression for a 
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neat, nice, housewifely, or handsome woman ; and 
sometimes for a clever or smart man. It may be 
referred perhaps to cunning , i. e. intelligent, know- 
ing; from the Sax. cunnan, whence our old verb 
can 9 to now. Marston has “ all -canning wits,” 
Sat. i, 

Cano'a.'^ 1 n. s. A boat nmde by cutting the 

Gano'js. j trunk of a tree into a hollow vessel. 

It was formerly written earnin'®. 

Others made rafts of wot>d, others devised the boat of one 
tree, called the cation, which the Gauls, upon the Rhone, used 
in assisting the transportation of tjannibal’s army. 

ltalcgh, Essays. 

A boat like the cannowcs of Indg. 

Browne , Brit. Past. B. i. S. 2. 

They have abundance of monoxylos or cannons, which pass 
through narrow channels; with these they carry all their 
goods to and from the town. § 

Randolph , State of the ?forca, (rf>86.) p. 15. 

In a war against Scmiramis, they had four thousand mo- 
noxyla, or canoes, of one piece of timber. Arbuthltot on Coins. 

* CA'NON.'}'' //. s. [Gr. hoIvvv; Lat! canon ; Sax. canon.] * 

1 . A rule ; a law. 

The truth is, thev are rules and canons of that law, which is 
written in all meids hearts; the church hadjbr ever, no less 
than now, stood bound to observe them, whether the apostle 
had mentioned them, or no. Hooker , iii. § 4. 

His books tuv almost the very canon to judge both doctrine 
and disc ipline by. linker. Etc. Pol. l'rtf. 

Religious canons, civil laws are cruel, 

Then what should war he? • S/iakspcarr. 

Canons in logick are such as these: every part of a division, 
singly taken, must contain less than the whole ; and a defini- 
tion must be peculiar and proper to the thing defined. jVatts. 

2 . The 1 11 ws made by ecclesiastical councils. 

Canon law is that law, which is made and ordained in a ge- 
neral council, nr provincial sy nod of the church. Ayhffc. 

These were looked on a«. lapsed persons, and great severities 
of peiKmu* were prescribed them, by the canons of Anc\ ra. 

Stilling fa {. 

3. The books of Holy Scripture ; or the great rule. 

Canon also denotes those hooks of Scripture, which are re- 
ceived as inspired and canonical, to distinguish them from 
either profane, apocnplial, or disputed hooks. Thus we say, 
that (tmesis is part of the sacred canon of the Scripture. 

Ayliffc. 

4. A dignitary in cathedral churches. [Sax. canomap, 
rain»is. Canons [were] so called from their having 
their shares out of a common stock, canon among the 
Homans signifying a certain payment. Stillingflcet, 
Kcc. Cases, vol. ii. p. 56 1. 

For deans and canons, or prebends of cathedral churches, 
they were of great use in the church ; the/ w ere to be of 
counsel with the bishop for his revenue, and for his govern-# 
ment i n causes ecclesiastical. Bacon. 

Swift much admires the plucc and air, 

And longs to be a canon there. 

A canon ! that’s a plucc too mean ; 

No, doctor, you sliull be a dean. 

Two dozen canons round your stall, 

And you the tyrant o’er diem all. Sifoft. 

5. Catums Regular. Such as arc placed in monaste- 
ries. Aylffi- 

6 . Canons Secular. Such as were placed in collegiate 
churches. Priests were called secular ; and such 
as led a monastick life, regular. And so canons 
were both regular and secular. 

Weever’s Fun. Mon.% 

7. [Among chfeurgcons.] An instrument used in 

sewing up wounds. Diet. 

8. A large 6ort of printing letter, probably so called 
from being first used in printing a book of canons; 
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or perhaps from its size, and therefore properly 
written cannon . * r r J 

9 'tZ7 k h?'° "T °f a com P°** tlon > in which 
i2 ,art > <0,]< ? w ? :lch and ‘also a method of 

determining the inton als of notes. 

toZ’mMh.'' l '“ t ° f bit <■*> 1»e 

hi. s'irs’iS”' 

Mr ho under him did trample as the air ? r* ^ 

Ca noness. ,k s . | jmmatta. low Lat.T Q ’ 

* ,? » re w popish countries, women they call scculi rean^ 

Can af v- th r of "“ u,ar M. 

Canonical, adj. [canomcm, low Lat.l J ^ 

1. According to the canon. 

2. C onstituting the canon. 

, r it lia f c tiK Hist, of Hu- World, 

•>' Ktgulai, stated; fixed by ecclesiastical laws. 

• tllncs *" a <iu - v ‘ lo I praise thee, said David • from 

4- Spiritual; ecclesiastical; relating to the churelf ’ 

bishons of Sr nf' * me, " > P oli V ln jurisdiction over all the 
> sliops ol Scotland, Atom whom they had their consecration 
to w hum they swore canonical obedience. XX’ 

Cano nically.+ ado. [from cammed.-] In a manner 
agreeable to the canon. 

( hustlyc and canonirallye to do the tro.wc scr wee of’ God 
T] • t , , Martin , Marriage of Priests', (1 c 7 4 , ) S. iiii 

rj, St’ C ° mC UP v- 1 » s £ mm ? ns ,0 s '" oJs unless L„J: 

1 H , b . '\ r ' Bimsdcn on Monastick Ujv, p, in. 
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quality ol being canonical. 9 
llu‘\ Stood to the canonic l ness of the former decision. 

WhictiMi I,.,. ii-* , Dirrinv on the Pope's Supremacy. 

Winston — h ils published a lar^c work in four volumes 

Z'/T'' ni ,Un2 # M r antl maintaining the caivmi. 

m/nt t* of the sipostolicnl constitutions. 

r . VTi /xT f t * Burnet, Hist, of his own Time, sji 1 . 

t ANONU . ALS.# n.s. pi. A word applied to the full 
(Iress ol a clergyman from the adjective camniral. 

C ano nkatio.# /,. v. [I. at. amomalus.] The oificc 
iUKi # dignity ot a canon. 

eZlT C r'. r - h ’ wil ! inR t0 u ‘ 6ti< V the InVh opinion she enter- 
. ithed™ ,r p lnent ’ P re! ' cntcd !>"" with a cin-mcntc in the 
. athcdral of Pans. Hcnngto«'s AMard, n. rX. 

Cano nic^# adj. [canomquc, IV. from ammim, 
A^at.] Canonical. 

His Christian church— imposed the obligation of rm,m„m e 
nour>, const) tiltin': thereby moral sabbaths every day. 
r\ f . Donne, Letters. 

Ca nonist.'^ n. s. [hr. cation i.stv.'\ A man versed in 
the ecclesiastical laws ; a professor of the cauon 
law. f 

John Pislicr bishop of Hoohcster, when the kin- would have 
translated him from that poor lUoprick, he refused, sayinjt, he 
would not torsake his poor little old wife; thinking ofthe 
fifteenth f anon of the Nicene council, and that oftlwJLmSu 
Matnmomum inter epucupum <f- tcdciitm ate cmlraetitm. See. * 

Of whose* strange crimes no canouitt can *“**' 

In what commandment’s large coutents they dwell. ?w 
Canoni STICK.# adj. [from canonist .] With tic 

knowledge of a canonist. 

They became the apt scholars of this canenUtick exposition. 

Milton, Telrachot don. 
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Canonization.-!'’ u. s. [canonisation, Fr.] The act 
of declaring any man a saint; the state of being 
sainted. 

He that could call Heaven casamia, and whose canonization 
the cardinal* thought fit to he talked of in Ijis sickness. 

Bp. if /ilf t Bern. p. 278. 
Since the examination of Epicurus his late saiutdiip, or 
canonization , tending to the undermining of all piety and god- 
liness; our chief business hath been, by sundry instances 
rationally discussed, to rectify the incredulity of many. 

* M. Ca&aubon , Of Credulity, Arc. p. 294. 

The persuasion of Romanists i>, that all such souls as de- 
serve their canonization at Home, go up directly to heaven, Ac. 

lire chit , Saul and Samp el at Endue, j». ;i. 
It is very suspicions, that the interests of particular families, 
or churches, have too great a sway in canonizations, 

Addison on Italy . 

To CVnonizi:.'!' v. a. [Fr. canonize) , from /'anon, to 
put into the canon, or 0 rule for observing festivals.] 
To declare any than a saint. 

The king, desirous to bring into the house of Lancaster ce- 
lestial honour, became suitor to pope Julius, to canonize king 
Henry VI. for a stunt. Bacon, K. lien. VII. 

B\ those hymns all shall approve 
Us canoniz'd tor love. Donne's Poems, p. To. 

They have a pope too, who hath the chief care of religion, 
and of canonizing whom he thinks fit, and thence have the 
honour of saints. St dim* fleet. 

Ca'nontiy. 7 n • [from canon.'] An ecclesiastical 
Ca'nonsiiip. 3 benefice in some cathedral nr colic- 

f riatc church, which has a prebend, or a stated al- 
owance out of tlic revenues of such church, com- 
monly annexed to it. Aylijfc. 

Canopied. atlj . [from canopy.] Covered with a 
canopy. 

Her eyes, like marigolds, had sheath’d their light, 

And canopied in darkness/ sweetly lay, 

Till they might open to adorn the day. 

Shakspeare , Pope of Lucrcre. 
I sat me down to watch upon a bank, 

With ivy canophd, and interwove 

With flaunting honeysuckle. A fill on. Com us. 

CA'NOPWf n. a*. [Lat. canopewn , or conoprtm ; 
Gr. kw* T re 7 o>, a net u that hangelh about beds to 
keep away gnats as Barret, in his old dictionary 
rightly defines this word; “sometimes,” lie adds, 
“ a tent or pavilion ; and sometimes for a testern to 
hang over a bed.” it is from xavwv)/, a gnat pr fly. 
Varro uses cotwpeum for a bed or couch, l)e He 
Rust. Our translators of the Apocrypha employ 
the word in its original sense.] A covering of 
state over or round a throne fcr bed ; a covering 
spread over the head. 

She is there brought unto a paled green, 

And plac’d under a stately canopy, 

The warlike feats of both those knights to see. Spenser, F. Q. 

Now 9pread the night her spangled canopy, 

And summon'd every restless eye to sleqp. Fairfax. 

She smote twice upon his neck with all her might, and she 
took away his head from him ; and tumbled his body down 
from the bed. and pulled down the canojiy from the pillars. 

Judith, xiii. 9. 

Nor will the raging fever’s fire abate, • 

With golden canopies, and beds of state. ^ Dry den. 

To Ca'nopy.-!* r. a . [from the, noun.] To cover 
with a canopy. Dr. Johnson cites only Dryden, 
who has literally copied an elder poet 
When lofty' trees I see barren of leaves, 
ist from heat did canopy the herd. 

Shakspeare , Sonnet* 
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And there large branches did display. 

To canopy the place. Drayton , Quest of Cynthia. 

The birch, the myrtle, and the bay. 

Like friends did ftll embrace ; 

And their large branches did display. 

To canopy the place . Dryden . 

Cano'kocs. adj. [canorus, Lat.T Musical ; tuneful. 
Birds that are most canorous, and whose notes wc most com- 
mend, arc of little throats, and short. Brown, Vulq. Err . 

Cano'kousness.# n. s. [from canorous.] Musical- 
ness. Scot. 

CANT-t 71 • s. [probably ‘from cantns, Lat. implying 
the odd tone of voice Vsed by vagrants; but imagined 
by some to be corrupted from quaint . Or it may 
be from the Gael, caint^ discourse ; cantcach, full of 
talk. But the old Fr. cant is “ chant, action de 
chanter.” 0 V. Roquefort, Gloss.] 

1. A corrupt dialect used by beggars and vagabonds. 

2. A particular form of speaking peculiar to some 
certain class or botly of men. 

i write not always in the proper terms of navigation, land 
service, or in the cant, of any profession. Dryden. 

If we w 01 ild trace out the original of that flagrant and avowed 
impiety, whichhus prevailed among us for sonic years, we should 
find, llv.it it owes its rise to that cant and hypocrisy, which had 
taken possession of the people’s minils in the times of the great 
rebellion. Addison, Freeholder, No. 37. 

Astrologers, with an old paltry rant, and ft few pot-hooks for 
planets, tp amuse the vulgar, have too long been suffered to 
abuse the world. Swift, Predictions for the Year 1701. 

A few general rules, with a certain cant of words, lias some- 
times set up an illiterate heavy writer, for a most judicious and 
formidable crit ick. Addison , Spectator, No. 29 1 . 

3. A whining pretension to goodness, in formal and 
affected terms. 

Of promise prodigal, while power you want, 

And preaching in the self-denying cant. DryJcn , Aurengz. 

He who <hou!d he present at all their long cant, would shew 
a greater ability in watching, than ever they could pretend to 
in praying, if he could forbear sleeping, having so strong a pro- 
\ oration to it, and so fair an excuse for it. South, Serin . ii. 160. 
Barbarous jargon. 

The affectation of sonic late authors, to introduce and 
multiply cant words, is the most ruinous corruption in any 
language. Swift. 

5. Auction. [Ii might be supposed to be from the 
old Fr. cant , combien ; Lat. quantum , V. Roquefort, 
Gloss. But the Italian incanto is literally an auc- 
tion ; u vemlcre all* incanto,” being as common as 
ouy phrase to be sold by auction; though it means that 
the sale is proclaimed by sound of trumpet. See 
Vocab. Della Crusca, in V. Incant are.] 

Numbers of these tenants, or their descendants, are now 
offering to sell their leases by cant, even those which were for 
lives. Swift. 

Cant.# w.s. [hunt, Dutch. See Cantle.] An 
tyigle; a corner; a niche. In Kent, the corner of 
a field is termed a cant : in Pembrokeshire, a piece 
of cheese is so called. 

The first and principal person in the temple was Peace ; she 
was placed aloft in a cant . B. Jonson, Coron. Entertainment . 

To Cant. v. n. [from the noun.] To talk in the 
jargon of particular professions, or in any kind of 
formal, affected language, or with a peculiar and 
studied tone of voice. 

t Men cant about materia and forma; hunt r chimcras by rules 
of art, or dress up ignorance in words of buK or sound, which 
may stop up the mouth of enquiry. Glanville, Seep. ScienU 
That uncouth affected garb of speech, or canting language 
rather, if I may so call it, which they have of late taken up, is 
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the signal distinction and characteristical note of that, which, 
in that their new language, they cal! the godly party. 

lip. Sanderson. 

The busy, subtile serpents of the law, 

Did first my mind from true obedience draw; 

While I did limits to the king prescribe, 

And took for oracles that canting tribe. Roscommon, 

UnskillM in schemes by nlunets to foreshow, 

Like canting rascals, how the wars will go. Dry den, Juv. 

To Cant.# v. a . [from the noun.] 

1. To sell by auction. 

Is it not the general nicThod of landlords to wait the expi- 
ration of a lease, and then cant their land to the highest bidder ? 

Swift, against the Power of Bishops. 

2. To bid a price at an auction. 

When two monks were outv)ing> cacli other in canting the 
price of an abbey, he [William Kufusj observed a third at 
some distance, who said never a word : the king demanded why 
he would not offer; the monk said, he was pooj; and besides, 
would give nothing if he were ever so rich : the king replied, 
then you are the fittest person to have it, and immediately gave 
it him. Swift , Hist, of Eng. Reign of W. If. 

CANT A' T A. 7 i. s. [Ital.] fr song, intermixed 

with recitatives and airs. 

Cante'enV# n.s. In military language, a vessel of 
tin, [and sometimes of wood,] in the form of square 
bottles, used for carrying liqueurs to^tipply soldiers 
in camp. • Clumbers, 

Canta'tion.*}* 7 i. s. [from canto, Lat.] The act of 
singing. Cocke ram. 

CaVckii.^ n. s. [from cant.'] A term of reprorfeh 
for hypocrites, who talk formally of religion, with- 
out obeying it ; from the vagrants who cunt. 

A rogue, • 

A \cry canter , sir, one that maumls 

Upon the rind. B.Jouson , Staple of Xews. 

Oh ’twill be 

An excellent age of crotchets, and of ranters. 

Heaum.and El. The Coronation. 
Ca'nter.# n.s. An abbreviation of Canterbury. See 
Cakteujiury Gallop; in the definition of which, 
Dr. Johnson uses this substantive; and he is con- 
firmed in the derivation by a passage in Sampson’s 
Fair Maid of Clifton, (1633) whore he, who person- 
ates the hobby horse, speaks of his smooth ambles 
and Canterbury paces. 

To Ca'nter.# x\ n. [from the nouih] To gallop 
easily or gently. Now, a common expression; as, 
the horse canters in a fine style. 

Canterbury bells. See Belflowlr. 

Canterbury gallop. [In horsemanship.] The 
hand gallop of an ambling horse, commonly called 
a canter ; said to be derived from the pilgrims rid- 
ing to Canterbury on easy ambling horses. 
Canterbury tale.# n . s. An expression denoting 
any fabulous or overwrought narrative, adopted 
from the Canterbury Tates of Chaucer. 

CANTHA' RIDES u. s. plural. [Fr. cantharidf ; 
Gr. Kav 9 <wk, dirnin. of xzi 9 a(os, a beetle or chafer.] 
Spanish ffies ; used to raise blisters. 

The flics, cantharidcs , arc bred of a worm, or caterpillar, hut 
peculiar to certain fruit trees ; as are the fig tree, the pine tree, 
and the wild brier; all which bear sweet fruit, and fruit that 
hath a kind of secret biting or sharpness : for the fig hath a 
milk in it that is sweet and corrosive ; the pine apple hath a 
kernel that is strong and abstersive. Bacon , Nat. Hist. t , 

CA'NTIIUS. [Latin.] The corner of the eye. 
The internal is called the greater, the external the f 
lesser canthus . Quincy. 

A gentlewoman Was seized with an inflammation ami tumour 
in the great canthus, or angle of her eye, Wiscnum. 


CAN 

Ca'xticle.'}- 71, s. [Sax. cantic, from the Lat. canto.] 

1. A song; used generally for a song in scripture. 
Bullokar calls it a sonnet. 

'flu's right of estate, in some nations, is yet more significantly 
expressed by Moses in his can lu tes, in the person of God to the 
•h‘ Us - , Bacon, Holy War, 

2. A division of a poem ; a canto. 

Thu end whereof, and dangerous event, 

Shall Ibr another confute he spared. Sjieuscr, F. Q. iv. vi, 46. 

Cantilevers, n. s. Pieces of wood framed into the 
front or other sides of an house, to sustain the mould- 
ing and eaves over it. Moxon's Meehan. Exercises. 
Ca'ntingly.# adv. [from cant.] In a canting man- 
ner. * 

I dread nothing more than the Pulse zeal of my friends, in a 
suffering hour, as he [Whitfield] eantingty expresses it. 

Trial of Mr. Whitfield's Spirit, (1 740,) p. 40. 

Ca'ntjon. n. s. [cantio, Lat.] Song, verses. Not 
nmv in use. % 0 

In the eighth eclogue the same person was brought in singing 
a caution of Colin’s piking. Spenser, Stop. Cal. Gloss. 

CA'NTLE.'f' it. s. [leant, Dut. a corner ; cschantillon y 
Fr. a piece. So far Dr. Johnson. The lout, or 
Dutch /rant cel, from bant, must be also noticed; and 
the Fr. chant cl, a fragment, a piece of any thing; 
from the Lat. quanhdum. The commentators on 
the passage in Sl.tfkspeare, which Dr. Johnson has 
cited as the only instance of this word, have de- 
rived can tie from the Fr. canton , and the Ital. ca?ito f 
a corner. Cantic is one of our oldest, words ; sig- 
nifying not merely a corner, but a portion of any 
thing; as a cantic or canicl of bread, cheese, and 
the like. Chaucer has “ no part no cant cl of a 
ithing.”] A fragment; a portion; a corner or 
piece of any thing. 

She brought her fees, 

A canid of Essex cheese. Skelton 9 s Poems, p. rjy. 

Xot these eanteh and morsels ofarripttirr, warbled — to give 
pleasure unto the ears. tlannar , Tr.of Btza'x Srrm.p. 

See how tins river comes, me eraukhng in. 

And cuts me from the best of all my land, 

A huge halfmoon, a monstrous cantic out. 

Shakspearc, Hen. IV. 

Do yon remember 

The cant elf of immortal cheese ye carried with ye? 

Reman, and El. Queen of Corinth. 
His robe of statu is a scarlet mantle, 

With eleven king’s beards bordered about, 

And tflere is room leftevet in a hantte , 

For thine to stand, to make the twelfth out. 

• Enderhics Camb. Triumph, p. 157. 

To CVNTLE.-f* v. a. [from the noun.] To cut in 
pieces; to divide. 9 
That this vast globe terrestrial should be emitted. 

Decker s Whore of Babylon, 1^07. 

For four times talking, if one piece thou ti'ke, 

That must he emitted , and the judge go mack, thy den, Juv . 

Ca'ntlet. n. s. [from cantic.'] A piece ; a fragment. 

Xor shield, nor aniitmr can their force oppose ; 

Huge cant lets of his buckler strew the ground, 

Anil no defence in his bor’d urmt is found. Dryden. 

Ca'nto.-}'' n.s. [Ital.] 

1. A book* or section, of a poem. Dr. Johnson cites 
a passage, t in proof of this definition, from Shaks- 
pcarc, where the rpul word is canton ; which was 
common, in Shakspcare’s time, for canto. The 
cantos of the poems by Spenser and Butler must be 
in the rcollcction of most men. 

2. The treble part of a song or musical composition. 



CAN* 

CA'NTON.-f n. s. [old Fr. cantoin , quanton, and 
then canton; from the Lat. quantum . Cotgrave 

defines canton , 44 a corner or cross-way in a street ; 
also ft hundred or canton, a precinct.] 

1. A small parcel or division of land. 

Only that little canton of land, railed the English pale, con- 
taining four small shires, did maintain a bordering war with the 
Irish, and retain the form of English government. Davies . 

2. A small community, or clan. 

The same is the case of rovers by land; such, ft* yet, arc 
some cantons in Arabia, and some petty Kings of the mountains, 
adjacent to straits and ways. Bacon , Holy War. 

3. In heraldry, the canton is that which occupies only 
a comei • of the shield. 

7 b Ca'nton.'| v v.a. [ Vr.cantonner .] To divide into 
little parts. See Cantonment. 

Families shall quit all subjection to him, and cavtoji his em- 
pire into less governments for themselves. Locke. 

It would certainly.be for* the good of mankind, to have all 
the mighty empires and monarchies of the world caul (mat out 
into petty states and principalities. Addison on Italy . 

The late king of Spain, reckoning it &n indignity to have his 
territories cantoned out into parcels b} r other princes, during 
his own life, and without his consent, rather chose to bequeath 
the monarchy entire to a younger son of France. Swift. 

They canton out to themselves a little province in the intel- 
lectual world, where they fancy the light shines, and all the 
rest is in darkness. Watts on the AlinJ. 

To Ca'ntonize. x\ a. [from canton.'] To parcel out 
into small divisions. 

Thu3 was all Ireland cantonizcd among ten person of the 
English nation. Davies on Ireland. 

The whole forest was in a manner ( unionized among- • a very 
few in number, of whom some hail regal rights. 1 towel. 

Canto'nment.# n. s. [Fr.] That distinct situation, 
which soldiers occupy, when quartered in different 
parts of a town ; and to canton a town, is to divide 
it for such purpose. * 

There were no cities, no towns, no places of cantonment for 
soldiers. , Burke, Abridg. of Hag. Hist. 

C a' NT red. n. s. The same in Wales as an hundred 
in England. For cantrcf, in the British language, 
signilieth an hundred. Cm el. 

'fho king regrants to him all that produce, reserving only 
the city of Dublin, and the mat reds next adjoining, with the 
maritime towns. Davies on Ireland. 

CYnty.* adj. In the north of England, is cheerful, 
talkative. Grose. Perhaps from the Gael, canteadu 
See Cant. 

CA'NVASS.'J'' n. s . [can eras, Fr. cannabis , Lat. 
hemp.] 

1. A kind of linen cloth woven for several uses, as 
sails, painting cloths, tents. » 

The* master commanded forthwith to set on all the canvass 


tJjCV-OOuJd, and fly homeward. Sidney. 

And eke the pens that did his pinions hind, 

Were like main yards with flying canvass Iiu\l. Spenser, F. Q. 

Their canvass castles up they quickly rear. 

And build a city in an hour’s space. Fairfax. 

Where -e’er thy navy spreads her emir ass wings. 

Homage to thee, ami peace to all she brings. Waller. 

W ith such kind passion bastes the prince to fight. 

And spreads his flying canvass to the Sound ; 

Him whom no danger, were he there, could flight; 

Now absent, every little noise can wound. r Dryden. 

Thou, Kncller, long with noble pride, , 

The fbmno,t of thy art, hast vv’d 
Wiih nature in a generous strife*. 

And touch’d the ranvrm into life. \ Addison. 


2 . The net of sifting voices, or trying them previously 
to the decisive act of voting ; [from canvass^ as k 
signifies a sieve.] 


CAP 

There be that can pack cards, and yet cannot play well : *0 
there arc some that are good irt canvasses and factions, that are 
otherwise weak men. Bacon, Ess. xxii. 

But whv shouldst thou take thy neglect, thy canvaf so to 
heart ? It may be thou art not fit. 

Burton , An at. of Mel. p.357. 

I deem it worthy the canvass and discussion of sober and 
considerate men. More , Pre-exist, of the Soul, Vref. 

To Ca'nvass.'I" r. a. [Skinner derives it from cami- 
basser, Fr. to beat hemp ; which bejng a vcr y l rt _ 
borious employment, it is used to signify, to search 
diligently into. This is a verb in our language 
of much higher authority than Woodward or 
L’ Estrange, whom Dr. Johnson cites. Barret, in 
his old dictionary, "has u ranvessed, much talked 
of;” and the word in Si inks peace implies to examine 
narrowly. So Cotgrave renders cemabasser, 44 to 
canvass, 01 curiou ly to examine, or sift out, the 
depth of the matter.] 

1. 1]) sill ; to examine: from canvass , a straining 
cloth. 

Thou, that eontrivMst to murder our dead lord; 

Thou, th.it giv’st whores indulgences to sin : 

I’ll car.ras* thee in tie, hri .ul cardinal’s hat, 

If thou pro vot'd in thb thy insolence*. 

Sfinkspcare, K. Hen. VI. P. I. 

I hau* made cn'cful search 011 all hands, and canvassed the 
matter wiui all puidhlc diligence. Woodward. 

2 . To debate ; to discuss. 

The cirs diwm c’vd a raw hide in the bottom of u river, 
and l:i\J their heads together ho-v to come at it : they canvassed 
the matter one way and t’other, and concluded, that the way 
to get it, was to drink their way to it. L* Estrange. 

To Ca'nvass. v. u. To solicit,-; to try votes previ- 
ously to the decisive act. 

Elizabeth being to resolve upon an officer, and being by 
some that canvassed for others, put in some doubt of that per- 
son she meant to advance, -ni 1, she was like one with a lan- 
thorn seeking a man. Bacon. 

This crime o Krahvnssihg, or soliciting for church preferment, 
is, by the canon law, called simony Ayliffes Par ergon. 

Ca'nv ass-cumber.# n.s. [from canvass and climb.] 
He who climbs the mast to furl or unfurl the sail 
or canvass. 

A sea 

That almost burst the deck, and from the ladder-tackle 
Wash’d off a ednvass- climber. Shakspeare , Pericles. 

Ca'nvasser.# n.s. [front canzfUss.] lie who solicits 
favour or a vote. 

As real publick counsellors, not as the canvassers at a per- 
petual election. Burke on the Duration of Parliaments. 

Ca'ny. adj. [from canc.] 

* 1. Full of canes. 

2. Consisting of canes. 

But in his way lights on the barren plains 1 
Of Sericana, where Chineses drive, 

With sails and wind, their cany waggons liglifc Milton, P. L. 
Ca'nzonet. n. .v. [ canzonctla , Ital.] A little song, 
r Vccclii was most pleasing of all others, lor his conceit and 
variety, as well his madrigals as canzonets. Pcacham. 

CAP.’f’ n.s. [ cap , Welsh; ctrppc, Sax. mpppe, Germ. 
cappe, Fr. cappa, Ital. capa, Span, kapjpc, Dan. and 
Dutch ; caput, the head, Latin.] 

1. The garment that covers the head. 

Here is the cap your worship did bespeak. — 

Why, this was moulded on a porringer, 

A velvet dish. Shakspeoi'e, Turning the Shrew. 

I have ever held my cap off to thv fbrtUtt^.— 

— Thou hast serv’d me with much uiittu '.}/&, Shakspeare. 

First, lolling, sloth in woollen cap , 

Taking her after-dinner nap. Swift . 

The cap, the whip, the masculine attire, 

For which they roughen to the sense, Thomson , Autumn. 
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C A P 

2. The ensign of the cardinalntc. 

Henry the Fifth did sometime.'! prophesy. 

If once he came to he a cardinal, 

He’d make his cap coequal with the crown. 

Shakspcare , Hemp VI. 

3. The topmost; the highest. 

Thou art the cap of all the fool*, alive. Shakspcare, Timon , 

4. A reverence made by uncovering the head. 

They more and less, came in with rap and knee, 

Met him in borSugh*, cities* villages. Shah tpeare, Hen. IV. 

Should the* want of a cap or a cringe so mortally discompose 
him, as we find afterwards it did, * U Estrange. 

5. A vessel made like a cap. • 

It is observed, that a barrel or raj^, whose cavity will contain 
eight cubical feet of air, Will not serve a diver above a quarter 
of an hour. Willems. 

6 . Cap of a great gua. A piece of lead tyid over the 
touch-hole, to preserve the prime. 

7. Cap of maintenance. One of the regalia carried 

before the king at the coronation. " 

8. To set a man's cap. This was a phrase of elder 
times, meaning to make a fool of a man. 

Tim manciple idle their allcr vappe. 

Chaucer, l*fol. Cant. Tain. 

9. To set her rap at him. This is a plifase of modern 
times, signifying tluit a woman considers herself 
worthy the notice of a particular person* 

To Cap. ^ v. a, [from the noun.] 

1. To cover on the top. 

The hones next the joint are rapped with a smooth car- 
tilaginous substance, serving both to strength and motion. 

J)t \ham. 

2 . To deprive of the cap. 

If one, by another occasion, take any thing from another, 
as hoy's sometimes use to rap one another, the same is straight 
felony. Sprnstron Ireland. 

3. To cap verses. To name alternately verses begin- 
ning w ith 11 particular letter ; to name in opposition 
or emulation; to name alternately in contest. To 
rap y is, in the Cumberland dialect, to surpass, to 
overcome in argument. Capping verses, is used 
by Drvden, though Dr. Johnson has not noticed 
it. 

Now I have him under girdle. I’ll cap verges with him to the 
end of the chapter. ^ Dn/dcn, Amphitryon. 

Where Henderson, and th* other masses, 

Were sent to cap texts, and put cases. Hndibra*. 

Sure it is a pitiful pretence to ingenuity, that can he thus kept 
up, there being little need of any other faculty hut memory, to 
he able to cap texts. Government* of the Tongue. 

There is an author of ours, whom I would desire him to read, 
before he ventures at capping characters. Alirrhury. 

To Cap.* v. n. To uncover the head, by way of 
salutation or respect; a word still retained in our 
universities* 

Three great ones of the city. 

In personal suit to make me his lieutenant, , 

Oft capp'd to him. Shah* pear r, Othello . 

Still cappings cringing, applauding; — waiting at men’s door* 
with all affability. Burton , Anal, oj Mrf. p. t 1 2. 

Cap a pe* ? [cap a pie , Fr.] From beat! to foot ; uli 

Cap d pie . y over. 

A figure like your father, 

ArinM at all points exactly, cap a pc. 

Appears before them, and, with solemn march, 

Goes slow and stately by them. Shakspcare, Ilamlet. % 

There for the Cwtf contending knights be sent, 

Arm’d cap d <ntl]i rcv’rcnce low they bent. Drydcn, FaBp* 
•A woodlouse. 

That folds up itself in itself for a house, 

As round as a ball, without head, without taib 

JnclosM cap ti pe in a strong coat of mail. Bunft. 
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CAP 

Cap-papis it. A sort of coarse brownish paper. So 

called from being formed into a kind of cap to hold 
commodities. 

Having, for trial sake, fibred it through cap-paper, there re- 
mained in the fibre a powder. lloylr. 

Capaiu'uty/J'' n. s. [from capable. 1 Capacity; the 

quality of being capable. 

Sure lie that made us with such large discourse, 

Looking before, and after, gave us not ' 

That capability and godlike reason 

To rust in us unus’d. Shakspcare. 

There being .1 possibility of crenting-thing- afur sundry and 
manifold manners, nothing was yet determined, but this vast 
capability of tilings was unsettled, fluid, and of itself undeter- 
minable as water; But the Spirit of God, who was the vehicle 
of the Eternal Wisdom, — having hovered awhile overall the 
capacities of this fluid possibility, — forthwith settled upon what 
was most perfect and exact. $Torr, Cotijrcl. Cabbalist. p.13. 

CATAB’LE. ad}, [capable, hr.] 

1. Sufficient to contain; suilicicndy capacious. 

When we consider so much of that space, as is equal to, or 
capable to receive a body of any assigned dimensions. Inch c. 

2, Endued with powers equal to any particular thing. 

To say, that the more capable, or the better doerver, hath 
suc h right to govern, as he nia} compulsorily bring under the 
less worthy, is idle. Bacon. 

When you hear any person give his judgement, consider with 
3 ourself whether he be a capable judge. IVatte. 

j. Intelligent; able to understand. 

Look vou, how pale he glares ; 

Ilis form and cause conjoined, preaching to stone', 

Would make them capable. Shakspcare, Ilamlet. 

Intellectually capacious; able to receive. 

I am much bound to God, that he hath endued you with one 
capable of the best instructions. Jh^by. 

5. /Susceptible. 

( The soul, immortal substance, to remain. 

Conscious of joy, and capable of pain. Prior . 

6. Qualified lor ; without any*natural impediment. 

There is no man that believes the goodness of God, but must 
he inclined to think, that he hath piadc some things for as long 
a duration as they are mpablc of. Tillotton. 

7. Qualified for; without legal impediment. 

Of 1113 land. 

Loyal and natural boy ! 1’Ilwork the means 

To make thee capable. Shale spea re , K. hear. 

8. It has the particle of before a noun. 

\\ hat secret springs their eager passions move, 

How capable of death for yijur’d love! iJryd&i, Virgil, 

9. J follow'. This sense is not now in use. 

^ Lean but upon a rush, 

The cicatrice, and capable iinpressure, 

Thy palm some moments keeps. Shakspcare , As you Like it. 

Capable .VE ss.’j* w. [from capable.] The quality or 
state of being capable ; knowledge; understanding; 
pow er of mind. 

The efficacy of these does not depend upon the mere opus 
operation; but upon the capable nr of the subject, and tllfc 
qualifications of the person they are applied to. 

KilungbecTs Scrm . p. 32^. 

To C aim Vi fy. * i\a. [Lat. capax and Jacio.~\ To 
quality ; to make one capable. 

Wisdom capacities u-> to enjuv pleasantly and innocently all 
those good things the divine goodness hath provided for and 
consigned to 11s. Barrow , Scrm. i. 5* 

CAPA'CtOUS. adj. [ 'enpux , Lat.] 

1. Wide: fcir^o; able to hold much. 

Beneath th* incessaftt weeping of those drains, 

I see tin* rocky Siphons stretch’d immense. 

The mighty reservoirs of harden’d chalk. 

Or vtiif compacted clay, capacious found, Thomson , Autumn 

*2. Extensive ; equal to much knowledge, or great 
design. 
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There are some persons of a good genius, and a capacious 
mind, who write and 'peak very obscurely. Watts, 

Capa Vjounly.# adv. [from capacious,'] In a wide or 
capacious manner. 

Capa'cious-NKSs. n, s. [from capacious,] The power 
of holding or receiving; largeness. 1 

A concave measure, ot known and denominate capacity, 
serves to measure the rapaciousness of any other vessel, in 
like manner, to :i given weight, the weight of all other bodies 
may be reduced, and so found out. Haidar on Time. 

Capacita'tion.# n, s, [from the verb.] Capability. 

To Capa'citate. a. [from capacity,] To make 
capable ; to enable ; to qualify. 

By this instruction we may be capacitated to observe those 
errours. Dry den. 

These sort of men were sycophants only, and were endued 
with arts oflife, to cqjmcitatg them for the conversation of the 
rich and great. Taller , No. 56. 

Capacity, w. s, [capacity Fr.] 

1. The power of holding or containing any thing. 

Ilad our palace the rapacity e 

To camp this host, we would ail sup together. Shah a pear c. 

Notwithstanding thy capacity 
Receivcth as the sea, nought enters there, 

Of what validity and pitch soe’er, 

But falls into abatement and low price. 

Shak&pcarc , Tic. Night. 

For they that most and greatest things embrace. 

Enlarge thereby their mind's capacity, 

As streams enlarg’d, enlarge the channel’s space. Dories. 

Space, considered in length, breadth, and thickness, 1 think, 
may he called capacity . Locke. 

2. Room; space. 

There remained, in the rapacity of the exhausted cylinder, 
store of little rooms, or spaces, empty or devoid of air. Hoyle. 

3. The force or power of the mind. i 

No intellectual creature is able, by capacity, to do that 
which nature doth without capacity and knowledge. 

1 looker, i. $ 3. 

In spiritual natures, so much as there is of desire, so much 
there is also of capacity* to receive. I do not say, there is 
alwuys a capacity to receive the very tiling they desire ; for 
that may be impossible. South, 

An hcroick poem requires the accomplishment of some ex* 
traordinary undertaking ; which requires the duty of a soldier, 
and the capacity and prudence of a general. 

Dry den , due. Dedication, 

4. Power ; ability. 

Since the world’s wide frame does not include 
A cause with such capacities endu’d. 

Some other cause o’er nature must preside. Btacknwrc. 

State; condition; character. 

A miraculous revolution, reducing many from the head of a 
triumphant rebellion, to their old condition of masons, smiths, 
and carpenters; that, in this capacity , they might repair what, 
as colonels and captains, they had ruiitcd and defaced. South, 
.You desire my thoughts a« a friend, and not as a member of 
parliament ; they are the same in both capacities. Swift. 

CAPA'RISON. 11. s. [ caparazon 9 a great clokc, 
Span.] A horsecloth, or a sort of cover for a 
horse, which is spread over his furniture. 

• Farrier's Diet . 

Tilting furniture, emblazon’d shields, 
impresses quaint, caparisons , and steeds, 

Bases, and tinsel trappings gorgeous knight#. 

At joust, and tournament. MjjUon , P. L. 

Some wore a breastplate, and a light juppon ; 

Their horses eloath’d with rich caparison . Drydcn , Fab. 

To Capa'rison.'J* v, a, [old Fr. cGtparasonner.] 

u To dress in caparisons. 

The steeds, caparison'd with purnle, stand ; 

With golden trappings, glorious to behold. 

And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. Dry den, 

2. To (Ircss pompously : in a ludicrous sense. 
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Don’t you tliink, though I am caparisoned like a man, I have 
a doublet and hose in my disposition ? 

Shah spear c , As you like it. 

CVftase.# 7 i, s. [from cap and case,] A covered 
case ; a chest. 

lie asked his wile whether she shut the trunks and chests 
fast, whether the eapease he sealed, and whether the hall-door 
he bolted. ^ Iiurton, Annt.of Mel. p. n6. 

One cart will serve for all your furniture. 

With room enough behind to ease the footman, 

A capcasc for your linnen, and y\mr plate. 

Bcaum. and Ft. Noble Gentleman, 

CAPE.-f'- n. s. [capr> r Fr. capo, Ital. from the Lat. 
capuJ.-] „ <(i 

1. Headland ; promontory. 

What from the rape can >ou discern at sea? — 

— Nothing at all ; it is a high wrought flood. 

ShaJespcarc, Othello . 

The parting sun. 

Beyond the earth’s green cape, and \erdant ides, 

Ilcsperihn sets ; my signal to depart. Milton, P . L. 

The Romans made* war upon the Tarentines, and obliged 
them hv treaty not to sail beyond the rape. Arbuthnol on Coins. 

2. The neck-piccc of a clokc. [ IT*. cajpc, Dan. kappe, 
a clokc or riding-coat.] 

He was c loathed in a robe of fine black cloth, with wide 
sleeves and cape. lincon. 

(WPKK. w. .v. [from caper 9 Latin, a goat.] A leap ; 
a jump ; a skip. 

We that are true lovers, run into strange capers; hut as all 
is mortal in nature, so is all nature in love mortal in folly. 

Shtiksp* arc. As yon like it. 

Elinmap, the treasurer, is allowed to cut a caper on the strait 
rope, at least an inch higher than any other lord in tlu* whole 
empire. ‘ Swift , Gulliver's Trace h. 

Ca'pek.'J' u. s, [ Fr. edpre „■ Ur. xd? rirotgif, the tree 
and the fruit.] A11 acid pickle. See Capeh- 
blsii. 

We invent new sauces and pic kles, \\ iiieh resemble the animal 
ferment in taste and \irtuc, as mangoes, olives, and capers. 

FI oyer on the Humours . 

IVptnt-nrsii. u»s. 

The fruit is fleshy, and shaped like a pear. 
This plant grows in the south of France, in Spain 
and in Italy, ,uponold walls and buildings; and the 
buds of the flowers, before they are open, arc pickled 
for eating. Miller. 

Ca'peu-cutting.# 7 i. s. [from caper and rut. To 
cut a caper is a common phrase. Sec the citation 
! . from Swift under Capek. The Italians have a 
similar expression, tagliar le capriole.] The act of 
dancing in a frolicksome manner. 

i - 

I am not gentle, sir, nor gentle will be. 

Till I have justice, my poor child restor’d. 

Your caper-cutting son has run away with. 
t Bcaum . and Ft. Love's Pilgrimage. 

To Ca'peh. v. 71. [from the noun.] 

1. To dance frolicksomely. v , 

The truth is, I am only old in judgement ; and he that will ca- 
per with me for a thousand marks, let him lend me the money, 
and have at him. Shakspeare, lien . I V. 

2. To skip for merriment. 

Our master 

Capering to eye her. Shakspeare, Tempest. 

4 His nimble hand’s instinct then taught etyefr; string 

'/.A capering cheerfulness, and made themsii^ * 

To their own dance. Crashdw's Poems, p. 81* 

The family tript it about, and caper'd like hailstones bound- 
ing from a marble, floor. ^ Arbuthnol , John Bulk 

3. To dance: spoken in contempt. 
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The stage would need no force, nor song, nor dance, 

Nor capering monsieur from active France. Rowe. 

Caterer n. s . [from caper*"] A dancer : in con- 
tempt. 

The tumbler's gambols some delight afford i 
No less the nimble capercr on the cord ; i 

But these are still insipid stuff to thee, 

Coop'd in a ship, and toss’d upon the sen. Drydcn , Juv . 

CAPIAS. n. s. [Lat.] A writ of two sorts, one bo 
fore judgement, cal k'ihcapias ad respondendum , in an 
action personal, if the sheriff upon the first writ 
of distress, return that he ha$ no eflects in his juris- 
diction. The other is a writ of execution after 
judgement. ♦ ^ • Coivcl. 

Capilla'ceous. adj. The same with capillary . 
Capillai'ke.# n.s. [Fr.] A sirop extracted from 
maidenhair. 

Capi'llament.-}* //. s. [rap ill amen turn, Lat.] Tho^c 
small threads or luiirs which grow up in lift* middle 
of a flower, ami adorned with little herbs at the top, 
arc called capillamnUs . Quincy. 

The solid ca pit laments of the nerve-. 

Up. Berltj/ty, Stri*, \S 224. 

CA / PlLLAJiY.-f v a<lj. [old Fr. capillairc, from at- 
pill us , hair, Lat.] 

1. Resembling hairs; small; minute: applied to 

plants. m • 

Capillary , or eapillaicous plants, are such as have 110 main 
wtalk or stem, but grow to the ground, as hairs on the head ; 
and which hear their seeds in little tufs or protuberances on 
the backside of their leaves. iluincy. 

2 . Applied to vessels of the body. Small: as the 

ramifications of the arteries. Quincy. 

Ten capillary arteries in some parts of the body, as in the 
brain, arc not equal to one hair; and the smallest l\mph;itick 
vessels arc an hundred times smaller than the smallest capillary 
artery. Arbut/mot on Aliments. 

Ca'ptllauy.# n. £ [from the adj.] A small plant: or 
a small vessel. 

The hyssop — ma) toler.ibl} be taken for some kind of 
minor capillary , which best makes out the antithesis with the 
cedar. Sir ' 1 \ Brown on the [Hants in Script are, p. X. 

Our common hyssop is not the least of vegetables, nor ob- 
served to grow upon walls; but, rather, sonic* kind oi' capillarie * 
which are vtry small plants and only grow upon walls and 
stony places. Ibid. Vnlg. Err. 

What remains, is received into the capillaries of the veins in 
the several parts. Smith's Old Age , p. 2 .si - 

Tar-water, by its active qualities, doth sty the humours, 
entering the minutest capillaries, and dislodging obstructions. 

lip. Berkeley on Tar-WateA 

Capii.la'tion. s. [from rap ilhis, Lat.] A vessel 
like a hair ; a small ramification of vessels. Not 
used. 

Nor is the humour contained in smaller veins, or obscurer 
rnpillativns, but in a vesicle. Brown , Putg. Srrs. 

CA'PITAL. adj. [capital is, Lat.] 

1. Relating to the bead. 

Needs must the serpent now bis capital bruise 
Expect with mortal pain. A Tilton, P.L. 

2 . Criminal in the highest degree, so as to touch life. 

Edmund, 1 arrest thee 

On capital treason. Shakspearc , King Lear. 

Several cases deserve greater punishment than many crimes 
that are capitaf px^otig us. . Sieijt. • 

3. That whic^tflffqcts life. 

In capital causes, wherein but one man’s life is in question, 
the evidence ought to be dear ; much more in a judgment up- 
on a war, which is capital to thousands. Bacon. 

4* Chief; principal* 
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1 will, out of that infinite number, reckon but some that an* 
most capital, and commonly occurrent both in the lilc and 
conditions of private men. Spenser on Ireland . 

As to swerve in the least, points, is errour ; so the capital 
enemies thereof God hateth, as his deadly foes, aliens, and, 
without repentance, children of endless perdition. Hooker . 

They do, ia themselves, tend to confirm the truth of a 
capital article in religion. Attcvbury. 

5. Chief; metropolitan. 

This had been 

Perhaps tky capital scat, from whence had spread 
All generations; and had hither come. 

From all the ends of th* earth, to oeLbrate 

Aiul reverence thee, their great progenitor. Mdton, P. L. 

6. Applied to letters ; large; such as are written at 
the beginnings or heads of books. 

Our most considerable actions are always present, like capi- 
tal letters to an aged and dim eye. Bp. 'Baylor's Holy Living. 

The figst is written in capital IctteiW, without chapter* or 
verses. (Iren's Cosmologia Sacra . 

7. Capital slocL The principal Of original stock of a 
trader, or company. 

Ca'pital. n. s. prom the adjective.] 

1. The upper part of a pillar. 

You see the volute of the Ioniek, the foliage of the Corin- 
thian, and the uovali of the Dorick, mixed, without any re- 
gularity, on the same capital . Addison on Italy. 

2. The chief city of a nation or kingdom. 

He could net leave ^ho improved society of the capital \ or 
consent to exchange the exhilarating joj s, and splendid deco- 
rations, of publick life for the obscurity, insipidity, and 
uniformity' of remote situations. Boswell , Life of Johnson. 

3. The stock, with which a tradesman enters upon 
business, or by which he carries it on ; as, he is 
known to have a good capital. See Capitalist. 

4. / A large letter ; as, the word is printed in 
f capitals. 

Capitalist.# n. s. [from capital.] I le who possesses 

a capital fund. f 

I take the expenditure of the capitalist , not the value of the 
capital, as m\ standard. * Burke on a Regicide Peace. 

CaVitally. - ^ adv. [from capital .] In a capital 

manner. 

If any man swore by the king’s head, and was found to have 
sworn la! sol}, he was punished capitally. 

lip. Patrick on ( lencsis , xlii. 15. 

Oa'pitalness.# n. s. [from capital.'] A capital of- 
fence. Sherwood. 

Capjta'tion.^ n. s. [from caput, the head, Lat.] 

1. Numeration by heads. 

lie .suffered for not performing the commandment of God, 
•concerning capitation ; that, when the people were numbered, 
for every head they should pay unto God u shekel. 

• Brown , Vulg. Err. 

2. Taxation on each individual. 

The Greeks pay a capitation tax lor the exercise of their 
religion. Guthrie. 

CAlPITE. n. s. [caputs capitis , Lat.] 

A tenure which holdcth immediately of the king, 
as of his crown,* be it by knight^ service or socage, 
and not as of any honour, castle, or lhanour: and 
therefore it is otherwise dulled a tenure, that holdetli 
merely of the king; because, as the crown is a 
corporation and seigniory in gross, as the common 
lawyers •term it, so the king that possesseth the 
crown, is, in account of law, perpetually king, and 
never in his minority, nor ever dieth. CaoccL 

Ca'pitol.# n. s. [Lat. capitolium . ] The temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus at Rome. 

When you have drawn your number. 

Repair to the capital. Shakspearc, t on » /. 
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The mo-t celebrated [temples] on all accounts were the 
rajnfcl ami the pantheon. Kennel , Rom. Antiq . ii. ch. iii. 

CAPITULAR, n. s. [from capitulum, Lat. an eccle- 

siastical chapter.] 

1. The body of the statutes of a chapter. 

That this practice continued to the time of Charlemain, ap- 
pears by a constitution in his capitular. 9 lip . Taylor. 

2. A member of a chapter. 

Canonists do agree, that the chapter makes decrees and sta- 
tutes, ■which shall hind the chapter itself, and all its member- 
or capitulars. Ayliffv s Parer gon. 

Capi'tulahly.# adv. [from capitular.'] In the form 
of an ecclesiastical chapter. 

The keeper. Sir Simon Harcourt, alleged you could do 
nothing but when all three were eapihUar/t/ met, as if you 
never open but like a pari-h-chest, with all the three keys 
together. Swift, Lett. to Air. St. John. 

Capi'tuj.ahy.* adi. [Fr. rapitulairr, from the Lai. 
capifulum.] Relating to the chapter of a ca- 
thedral. * - * 

In the register of the capitulary acts of York cathedral, it i- 
ordered, &c. Wart on, lltsf. of Png. Poetry, iii. ;o2. 

To CAPITULATE, t r. >/. [old Fr. capitals, 
from capitulum , Lat.] 

x. To draw up any thing in heads or articles; to 
agree together in a charge ; to confederate. 

Percy, Northumberland, 

The archbishop's grace of York, Doitglas, and Mortimer, 
Capitulate mrain-t us, and are up. Shukspcarc, Hemp IV. P. II. 
2 . To yield, or surrender up, on certain stipulations. 
The king took it for a great indignity, that thieves should 
offer to capitulate with him us enemies. Hayward. 

I still pursued, and, about two o'clock this afternoon, she 
thought jit to capitulate. Spectator , No. 566. 

CAPiTULA'riON.-f- n. s. [Fr. capitulation.'] 

1. Stipulation; terms; conditions. i 

It was not a complete conquest, but rather a dedition uj>on 

terms und capitulations, agreed between the comjuerour and the 
conquered; wherein, usually, the yielding party secured to 
themselves their law and religion. Hale. 

2. Reduction into heads or articles. 

Division and prosecution of the parts severally ; sometimes 
with a capitulation of them first. 

lust ructions for Oratory, (Oxford 1682,] p. 77. 

Capi'ti i.atoh.% //. .v. [from capitulate; Fr. capita - 
leur.] lie who capitulates. S/icmood. 

Ca'pitpli:.^ n. s. [ Lat. capihditm.] A summary; a 
recapitulation. ( )bsoleto. 

But a capitle on those things that ben seid. 

Wichffe , Iltb.iv iii. 1. 

Capi'w THKE. n. s. [copaiba, I. at.] 

This tree grows near a village called Ayapcl, ivi 
the province of Antiochi, in the Spanish West 
Indies, about ten days journey from Carthagcna. 
Some of them do not yield any of the balsam ; those 
that do, are distinguished by a ridge, which runs 
along their trunks. These trees are wounded in 
their centre, and they apply vessels to the wounded 
part, to receive the balsam. One of these trees 
will yield five or six gallons of balsam. Miller. 
Ca'pnomancy.* ji. s. [old Fr. capiwmanlie , from 
xawrves and pavrela.] Divination by the flying of 
imoke. 9 

Philosophy will very probably direct 11s to the* *ruc original 
of divination by prodigies, and the t uthcr species thereof, 
chiromancy, capno money, Spencer on Prodigies, p. 296. 

/b Capo'ui. r.a. I know not distinctly what this 
word means ; perhaps to strip off the hood. 

Citpocfid your rahins of the synod, 

And unapt the canons with a why not 
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Ca'pon. ^ [Sax. capun, Fr. chapon, from capo, 
Lat.] A castrated cock. 

In good roast l»eef my landlord sticks his knife; 

The capon fat delights his dainty wife. Gay's Pastoruls. 

To Ca'pon.# v. a. [from the noun.] To castrate; 
as to castrate a cock. Rirch, Hist. of the Royal 
Society, vol.Lp.83. 

CAPON STERK. n. s. [Fr. A term in fortifica- 
tion.] A covered lodgement, of ahoutipur or five 
fee t broad, encompassed -with a little" parapet of 
about two feet high, serving to support planks 
laden with earth. This lodgement contains fifteen 
or twenty soldiers, and is^ u^aUy placed at the 
extremity of the enuntetycarp, having little em- 
brasures made in them, through which they fire. 

- Harris. 

CAPOT. n. s. [Frencli.] Is when one party wins 
all the tricks of cards at the game of picquet. 

To Capa't. v. a. [from the noun.] When one parte 
has won all the tricks of cards at picquet, he is said 
to have cupelled, his antagonist. 

U veoVrii.'j'' v. s. [rapnee, ca pitch on, French.] A 
monk’s hood ; the hood of a eloke. SltencooU. 

He wore n little brow 11 capnuch , girt wry near to his body 
with a white towel. Shelton, Tr . of 1 ). Qui.v. iv. 1. 

CA'n»i:u.^ n . s. [from cap.'] One who makes or sells 
caps. 

'They ha\ c their ta\ lor*, weavers cappers, and worker- m 
leather. It want , (Irak drink, p. 2 {6. 

Capis isolate. adj. [from caprrolas , a tendril of a 
vine, Lat.] 

Such plants as turn, wind, and creep along the 
ground, by means of their tendrils, us gourds, melons, 
and cucumbers, are termed, in botany, caprcotatr 
plants. Harris . 

CAPRFCE.'f'* 7 n. s. [caprice, Fr. capricho , Span. 

( \lPJUdI / O. y probably from the Lat. caper , a 
goat.] Freak; limey; whim; sudden change of 
humour. 

Will the cupriefuo hold in thee? ml sure? 

Shaksprt.n , AWs WtJ, S r c 

Tt is a pleasant spectacle to behold the shifts-, windings, am] 
unexpected caprehios of distressed nature, when pursued by 
close and well managed experiment. Glannlle, Scepsis, Prcf. 

Wean* not to be guided in the -erne of that book, cithei 
by the misreports of s>ome ancients, or the • uprid. : >\ of one 
or two neoterics. Grew. 

Quoth Hndibras, his a cap rick 

Beyond the infliction of a witch. Huddtms, L. i. 

f LIcavVs great view is one, and that the w hole ; 

That counterworks each folly and caprice, 

That disappoints th* effect of cv’rv vice. Pope. 

If there be a single spot more barren, or more distant from 
the church, the rector or vicar may he obliged, by the caprice 
or pique of the bishop, to build. Sc ft. 

Their passions move in lower spheres, 

Where'er caprice or folly steers. Swift. 

All the various machines and utensils would now and then 
play old pranks and caprices, quite contrary to their proper 
structures, and design of the artificers. Bentley. 

CaimuVious.^ adj. [capricieiur, Fr.J Whimsical; 
fanciful ; luunoursome. 

I am here with thee and thy goats ; as the most capricious 
poet, honest Ovid, was among the Goths. 

Shukspcarc, As you like it. 

K Does it imply that our language is in its nature irregular and 
capricious ? . ... Lowth. 

Capri'ciou.sly.'J* adv . [from capricious.] Whim- 
sically; in a manner depending wholly upon fancy. 

Thou art so capriciously conceited now. 

]). demon, Every Man out of his Ummour. 


Hndibras. 
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Act freely, carelessly, and capriciously, as if our veins ran 
With quicksilver. B.Jvnson, Cynthia s Rcvels. 

To suppose the gifts of the Spirit to be so capriciously be- 
stowed, would look more like a mockery than an endowment. 

Warburton, Dort. of Grace, i. 33. 

Capri'cioltsness.'^' n. s. [from capricious.'] The 
quality of being led by caprice, humour, whimsical- 
ness. Formerly written caprichiaiisncss . 

It is 110 casie matter to satisfic the caprichiousness of the 
latter of them. • 

Tc , , Istl. Keeper Wiftimm 1, (1613,) in the Cabala , p. 80. 

A Slihject ought to suppose, that there are reasons, although 
he he not apprised of them ; otherwise he must tax his prince 
of capriciousnots, inconstancy, or ill design. Swift. 

Ca'piijcorx. ;/. s. ^bapricormts^ Lat.] One of the 
signs of the zodiaek ; file winter solstice. 

i-et the longest night in Capricorn he of fifteen hours, the 
day consequently musL he of nine. Notes to Credit's Manillas. 

Ca'phi foi.e.# n.s. [old Fr. caprijbtc ; Lat, capri - 
folium.] Woodbine. 

And eglantine, and caprtfofc, rmontr, • 

Fashion'll above within their inmost part. 

Spenser, 7 \ < 2 . iii. vi. 44. 

C. a I * ! 1 1 Ei c V T j o n . *)k a. .v. [Lnt. caprijicatio.] A method 
of ripening the fruits of fig-trees. 

Tile process of ' cap njieo turn being unknoursto these savages, 
the figs come to nothing* Deuce's Travels, iii. 74. 

CJPHIOLK.f s. [French.] 

1. In horsemanship. Caprioles are leaps, such as a 

horse makes in one and the same piacq, withe Ait 
advancing forwards*, and in such a manner, that 
when he is in the air, and height of his leap, lie 
yerks or strikes out with his hinder legs, even •and 
near. A capiiulc is the most difficult of all the 
high manage, or raised airs. It is different from 
the croupude in iJiis, that the horse does not show' his 
shoes; and from a balotadc , in that he does not yerk 
out in a balotadc. I'unicr s Did . 

The capt iolc is called by horsemen th c goaf's leap. HuUolnr. 

2. A dance; sometimes written cabriole , inaccurately; 
[originally from t lie Lat. caper , a goat.] 

With lofty turns and capriols in the air. 

Sir J. Danes, J*oem of Dancing, st. 68. 

Lion is loosed from his wheel, and turned dancer; does 
nothing but cut cap reals, fetch friskak, and lend? lavaltoex 
with the Lamia* 1 B.Jo/u>ou, Mttstp.e*. 

CVesicr.vi.# //. ,v. In botany, Guinea or llonnet 
pepper. Chamfk rs . 

(Vivstan. 7/. .v. [corruptly called capstcrn ; cubcdan, 
Fr.J A cylinder, with levers to wind yp any great 
weight, particularly to raise t I k; anchors. 

The weighing of anchors by the capstan , is also new. J 

It a legit, Essays. 

No more behold thee turn my watch's key. 

As oeanicn at a capstan anchors weigh. Swift. 

(Vpsru;.# n. s. [Lat. capsula, dimiii. of capsa , 
from the Gr. a lit lie chest.] A cell in plants 

for the reception of seeds. 

On threshing I found the ears not filled, and *onic of the 
capsules quite empty. Burke on the Scarcity . 

(Vpsulah. 7 adj. [capsida, Lat.] Hollow like a 

Ca'psulary. 5 chest. 

It ascendeth not directly unto the throat, but ascending first 
into a caps ul ary reception of the breast-bone, it ascendeth again 
into the neck.' _ Brown , Yulg. Err. 

CaVsulati:. 7 at (j' {ftipsula^ Lat.] Inclosed, or in* 
t Vpsulated. y> a box. 

Seeds, such as are corrupted ami stale, will swim ; and this 
agrecth unto the seeds of plants locked up and cupsulntcd in 
their husks. Brown , Yulg. Err. 

The heart lies immured, or capsulatrd , in a cartilage, which 
includes the heart, as the skull doth the brain. Dcrham, 
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CA'PTAIN.f n.s. [ capilaiv , Fr. in Lat. capitaneuss 
being one of those who, by tenure in capita , were 
obliged to bring soldiers to the war, Dr. Johnson 
says ; but the derivation is probably from caput , 
the head or chief, and lhanc, an ancient title ct 
honour.] 


r. A duel commander. 

A ) captain ot the host of the Lord ain I now come. 

Josh. v. 14, 

Dismay’d not this 

Our captains , Macbeth and ttanquo? Shaf.spemc, Macbeth. 

2. The chief of any number or body of nu n. 

N ashon — shall* be captain of the children of Judnh. 

Numbers, ii. ? . 

The king sent unto him a captain of fifty. 2 Kings, i. 9. 
The captain of the guard gave him victuals. 

m , » Jeremiah, xl. 9. 

3. A mart skilled in war? ^as, Marlborough was a 

great captain. * 


4. The commander of a company in a regiment. 

A caplatn l these Villains will make the name of captain a* 
odious as the word occupy; therefore captains had need look 
to U. Shakspeare, Henry$lY. 

The grim captain, in a surly tone, 

(.Vies out, Pack up, ye rascals, and he gone ! Dry den . 

5. The chief commander of a ship. 

The K lu>dian captain, relying on his knowledge, and the 
lightness of his vessel, passed, in open dnv, through all the 
guards. Arbuthnot on Onns. 

6. It was anciently written capita in . 

And evermore their cruel capitain 
Sought with his rascal routs t’ inclose them round. 

Spenser , b\ Q m 

7. t'aptnm Gained. The general or commander in 
chief of an army. 

To procure sate conduct for his nerson, of ihe magnanimous, 
and most ilJmtrioiis, si \-0r-sev1V times honoured captain - 
general of the Grecian army, Agamemnon. 

Jih ah spear e, Tr . and Cress. 

8. Captain Lieutenant. The commanding officer of 
the colonel's troop or company, in every regiment. 
I le commands as youngest captain. 

CVrTAfv.# adj. [from the subst.] Chief; valiant 
as a captain. 

More captain than the lion. Shahspcare , Tim. of Athens. 

like captain jewels in the can A net. Shahpt arc. South t. 

C \ er.vi MiY.-'j'- n. s. [old Fr. capitaincric. ] 'Hie 
powrr over a certain district; the chieftainship. 

1 here should he no rewards taken for captainra » of conn- 
no shares of hishopricks for nominating of bishops. 

Spcnstr <>// In land 

(Vi*TAi\Mnp. n.s. •[from captain.] 

j. The condition or post of a chief commander. 

Therefore so please thee to return vrith 119, 

And of our Athens, thine and ours, to take 

The captainship. Shtihpcarc, Timon. 

2. The rank, quality, or post of a captain. 

The lieutenant in rjie colonel’s company might well protend 
to the next vacant captainship in the same regiment. Wotto 11. 

3. The chieftainship of a clftn, or the government of a 
certain district. 

To diminish the Irish lords, he did abolish their pretended 
and usurped captainships. Davies 0/1 Ireland. 

4. Skill in die military trade. 

GAPTA / TioN.'f n.s. ‘[old Fr. captation, ruse, artifice. 
Lacombe and Roquefort.] The practice of catch* 
ing favour or applause; courtship; flattery. 

1 am coni t ut my heart should be discovered without any of 
those dresses, or popular captations, wlfu h some men use in 
their speeches. £>/:" Chivies. 
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Caption. ~ j~ n. s. [from capita Lat. to take-] The 
act of taking any pcrsoiv by a judicial process, 
Dr- Johnson says; it is also generally the act of 
taking any person unawares by some trick or cavil; 
[La t.captio.] imposition. 

J beseech you, sir, to consider seriously with what strange 
captions you have gone about, to delude your king and coun- 
try ; and if you he convinced they are so, give glory to God, 
anti let the world know it, by your deserting that religion which 
stands upon such deceitful foundations. 

Chitlin givorth , Relig. of Protestants. 

CA'PTIOUS. adj. [captions, Fr. ccqrfiosus, Lai.] 

1 . Given to cavils ; eager to object. 

If he shew a forwardness to he reasoning about things, take 
care, that nobody check this inclination, or mislead it bv cap- 
tious or fallacious ways of talking with him. Locke. 

2 . Insidious; ensnaring. 

She taughf^him likewise' how to avoid sundry captions and 
tempting questions which were like to be asked of him. Paeon. 
Ca'ptjousi.y. ad& [from captious.'] In a captious 
manner ; with an inclination to object. 

Use your words as captiously as you’-can, in your arguing on 
one side, and apply distinctions on the other. Locke. 

Cautiousness. - ^ n. s. [from captious.] Inclination to 
find fault ; inclination to object ; peevishness. 

The reader may see how nature passeth arte, seeing here 
much more enptionsness in a subtyl sophistical wit, than in him 
that hath but learned the sophistical art. 

Abp.Cranmer to Bp. Oat diner, p. 78. 
Whither would restless subtil ty proceed, if it were not 
bounded : there is of raptionsness no end. 

Wot Lon, Pancgyr. <>n K. t ft. T. 
( f ap/iousness i-* a fault opposite to civility ; it often produces 
misbecoming and provoking expressions and carriage. Locke. I 
To Ca'ptivate. v. a. leapt ivety Fr. caplin > 9 Lat.] 

1. To take prisoner ; to bring into bondage. \ 

How ill beseeming is it in thy «*x. 

To triumph like an Amazonian trull, 

Upon their woes, whom fortune captivates. Shnkr.pt arc. 

He deserves to be a slave, that is content to ha\ c the rational 
sovereignly of his soul, uv.it the liberty of his will, so captivated. 

A'/.vg Charles. 

They stand linn, keep out the enemy, truth, that would 
captivate or disturb them. Locke. 

2. To charm; to overpower with excellence; to sub- l 
due. 

Wisdom enters the last, and so captivates him with her ap- 
pearance, that he gives himself up to her. Addison, Guardian. 

3. To enslave : with to. 

The) lay a trap for themselus, and captivate their under- 
standings to mistake, falsehood and err our. % Locke. 

Ca'ptivate.# adj. [from the verb.] Made prisoner. 
This word l)r. Johnson had placed .under the 
verb. : 

I will chain these legs and arms of thine, 

That hast by tyranny, these many years. 

Wafted our country, slain our citizens, 

And sent our sons and husbands captivate. 

Shakspcarc , K. Urn. VI. P. I. 

Captjva'tion. - ^ n. s. [from captivate.] The act of 
taking one captive. e 

No small part of our servitude lyes in the captivation of our 
understanding; such as, thtli we cannot sec ourselves captive. 

f Bp. Hall, llem. p. ax. 

CA'PTIVE. n. s. [captify Fr .captivus, Luk] 

1. One taken in war ; a prisoner to an er\ciny. 

You have the captives 

Who were the oppotftes of this day’s* strife ? Shakspcarc. 

This is no other than that forced respect a captive pays to 
his conqueror, a slave to his lord. Rogers. 

Free from shame 

Thy captives : I ensure the penal claim. Pope, Odyssey. 
2 # It is used with to before the captor. 
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If thou say Autony lives, ’tiswell, 

Or friends with Caesar, or not captive to him. Shakspcarc - 

My mother, who the royal sceptre sway'd. 

Was captive to the cruel victor made. Dry den. 

3. One charmed, or ensnared by beauty or excel- 
lence. * 

’ 1 ' My woman’s heart * , 

Grossly grew captive to his honey words. Shakspcarc. 

Ca'ptive. adj. [captivusj Lat.] Made prisoner in 
war ; kept in bondage or confinement, by whatever 
means. * ^ 

But fate forbids ; the Stygian Hoods oppose, r 4 
And with nine circling streams the ca]Uive$&^k irtclosc. 

W Dry den. 

Tb Ca'ptive.T v. a*, [from tli6 noun. It was used 
formerly with the accent on the last .syllable, but 
now it is on the first. The old accent scorns 10 
have been discontinued in Milton’s time; for Dry- 
den, it appears, places the accent on the first sylla- 
ble.] « To take prisoner; to bring into a condition 
of servitude. 

But being all defeated shvc a few, 

Rather than fly, or be raptiv'd, herself she slew. Spenser, F.Q. 

Tlum leaves! them to hostile sword 
Of heathen iftid profane, their carcasses 

To dogs and fowls a prey, or else eriptiv'd. Alii ton, S . ./. 

What further fear of danger can there be? 

Beauty, which captives ull tilings, sets me free- Dryden. 

Still lay the god : the nymph surpris’d, 

Yet, mispress of hciself, devis’d, 

How she the vagrant might inthr.il, 

And captive him, who captives all. Prior . 

Captivity, n. s. [captivite, Fr. captivitasy low Lat.] 

1. Subjection by the fate of war ; bondage; servitude 
to enemies. 

This is the serjeant. 

Who, like a good and hardy soldier, fought 

’Gainit my captivity . Shakspcarc. 

There in captivity he let-* them dwell 
The space of seventy years ; then brings them hack ; 
Remcnih'ring mercy. Milton, P . L. 

The name of Ormond will hr more celebrated in his capti- 
vity, than in his greatest triumphs. Dryden , Fab. Drdir. 

2 . Slavery; servitude 1 . 

For men to he tied, and led by authority, as it were with a 
kind of captivity of judgement ; and though there ho reason to 
the contrary, not to listen unto it. Hooka . 

The upo-ttle tells us, there is a wav of bringing every thought 
into captivity to the obedience of C-hrist. Decay of Piety. 

When love’s well tim’d, ’tis not a fault to love ; 

The strong, the brave, the virtuous, and the wise. 

Sink in the soft captivity together. Addison, Cato. 

Ca'ptok. w?s. [from capioy to take, Lut«] He that 
* takes a prisoner or a prize. 

Ca'pture. n. s. [capturcy Fr. capture Lat.] 

1. The act or practice of taking any thing. 

The great sagacity, and many artifices used by birds in the 
investigation and capture of their prey. Dirham , Phys. Theot. 

2. €i T 1 ic thing taken ; a prize. 

7 b Ca'ptuke.# v. a. [from the noun.] To take as a 
prize ; as, four sail of the line were captured , and 
two sunk. 

CAPUCCIOM n . 5. [ltal.] A capuchin, or hood. 

That at his hack a broad capuccio had. Spenser, F. Q. iii. xii.io. 

Capu'ched. adj. [from capuccy Fr. a hood.] Covered 
over as with a hood. 

They arc differently cucullcted and eapuefsed upon the head 
and back, and, in the cicada, the eyes are more prominent. 

Brown, Vulg. Err . 

Capuchi'n.^ n. s. [Fr. capuce , capuchon ; ltal. ca- 
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i% A female garment, consisting of a cloke and hood, 
made in imitation of the dress of capuchin monks ; 
whence its name is derived. 

2. A pigeon, whose head is. covered with feathers, as 
it were with a eapoueh . 

Capiiuix.# [So called from the capuchon, or 

cowl, with which they covered their heads.] One 
of the oilier of St. Francis, in its strictest observ- 
ance. • % 

Behold yet a new swarm of locusts, the order of the capu- 
those shameless companions which attribute unto 
themselves' tbuty^name of the corn pun ie of Jesus; which aru 
within these fcjfty years crawled out of the bottomless pit. 

Harm dr, Tram, of Meza's Serm.{ 1587,) p. 242. 

CAPUT MORTUUM.4 [Lut.] In chemistry, the 
lie ccs remaining of any body, after all the volatile 
and humid parts, as the phlegm, spirit, salt, &c. 
have been extracted from it by force of fire. Figu- 
ratively used. « 

Poetry is of so subtle a spirit, that* in pouring out of one 
language into another, it w ill all evaporate ; and if a new' spirit 
henot added in the transfusion, there will remain nothing hut a 
caput mart hum. Denham , Trans, of JBneid, Prcf. 

Cap, Chah, in the names of places, seen* to have re- 
lation to the British cacr, a city. Gibson's Camden. 

Cak.'i" a. s. [Cell, and old Fr. carr, a chariot ; Welsh 
and Bret, car: Dutch, karre ; Sax. cjuefc: Lat. 
currus.~\ • 

1. A small c arriage of burden, usually drawn by one 
horse or two. 


Sh ak spear c. 
Shakspcarc . 


When a lady comes in a coach to onr shop <5, it must Ixi fol- 
lowed by a car loaded with Wood's money. Swift. 

2. In poetical language, any vehicle of dignity or 
splendour; a chariot of war, or triumph. 

Henry is dead, and never shall revive ; 

Upon a wooden eolfin we attend. 

And death's didionourable victory, 

We with onr stately presence glorifv, 
fake captive* hound to a triumphant car. 

Wilt thou aspire to guide the heavenly car, 

And with thy (taring folly burn the world ? 

And the gilded car of day, 

His glowing axle doth alluy, 

In the steep Atlautick stream. Milton, Counts. 

Sec, where he comes, the darling of the w^r ! 

See millions crowding round the gilded car / Prior. 

3. The Charles's wain, or Bear ; a constellation. 

Every fi\t and every wand'ring star, 

The Pleiads, llyads, and the Northern Car. Dry den. 

tVRAB.NE.-n ^ lcnmU Fr>1 

CA RISING. 3 L J 

1 . A small sort of fire arm, shorter than a fusil, and 
carrying a ball of twenty-four in the pound, hung 
by the light horse at a belt over the left shoulder. 
It is a kind of medium between the pistol anfi 
the musket, having its barrel two foot anil a half 
long. 

2. He who is armed with a carabine or carbine. 

When he was taken, nil the rest, they fled, 

And onr carbines pursued them to the death. 

Kyd, Spanish Tragedy. 

Carabinf/i'.k.~J~ n. s. [Germ, carabinicr . ] A sort of 
light horse carrying longer carabines Than the rest, 
and used sometimes on toot. Chambers . 


CaTiack.^ n. Sw [caraca, Spanish ; Dr. Johnson says. 
The word is often written carracl •, and camck. So 
in old Fr. carraquc , and low Lat. carraca. But 
car r ike, or camck , which is Chaucer’s word, and 
which is defined in our old dictionaries a great ship 
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of burthen } directs us to the ItaJ. carico 9 or carco , 
which is a freight or lading, a burthen.] A large 
ship of burden;; the same with those which are now 
called gaUeons. 

In which river, the greatest cnrack of Portugal, may ride 
afloat ten miles within the forts. Ralegh . 

The bigger whale, like some huge carack lay, 

Which wnnteth sea-room with her foes to play. Waller. 

Ca'kacolk. w. s . [ caracole , Fr. from caracal , Span, a 
snail.] An objique tread, traced out in semi-rounds, 
changing from one hand to another, without ob- 
serving a regular ground. 

When the horse advance to charge in battle, they 
ride sometimes in caracoles , to amuse the enemy, 
and put them in doubt, whether they are about to 
1 barge them in the front cy in the flank. 

turner's Did. 

To CaTiacole. v. n. [from tlie main.] To move in 
, caracoles. 

Ca'rat.^ 1 w. s. [Aral, Fr. c% The fruit of the tree 

Ca'ract. j called kuara is a red bean, which seems 
to have been in the earliest ages used for a weight 
of gold. This bean is called carat." Bruce'* 1 ra- 
vels, v. 66. Morin derives the word from the Arab. 
kiraU a weight ; vyliich he thinks is from the Gr. 
xequTi’jv, a kind of small weights.] 

1. A weight of four grains, with which diamonds are 
weighed. 

In digging, if a diamond exceed twenty raracts,(a. raract is 
four grains,) such by the law of that place are reserved for the 
king. Sir T. Herbert , Ttav. p. 88. 

2. f\ manner of expressing the fineness of gold. 

A mark, being ail ounce troy, is divided into 
twenty-four equal parts, called car acts, and each 
caract into four grains: by this weight is distin- 
guished the different fineness of their gold ; for, if 
to the finest of gold be put two carnets of alloy, 
both making, when cold, but an ounce, or twenty- 
four c uraefs, then this gold is said to be twenty-two 
mi m is fi no. ( 'ocher. 

Thou host of gold, art worst of gold; 

Other, less fine in curat, is more precious. Slinks pea rc . 

3. A manner of expressing the value of any thing. 

They arc men that set the caract and value upon things, as 
they love them ; but science is not every man’s mistress. 

* ft. Jon son. Discoveries. 

It is the most prevailing eloquence, and of tlu- most exalted 
cqtatf. Jlnd. 

\ fere's a gentleman 

(My pair of lofty derks)*of that high caract , 

As hardly hath the age produc’d his like. 

P. Jonson, Jfitsqucs. 

CARAVA'N. n.s. [caravame, Fr. from the Arabick.] 
A trooji or hotly of merchants or pilgrims as they 
travel in the East. 

They set forth 

Their airy caravan, high over seas 

Flying, and over lands, with nuptial wing 

Easing their flight. Milton, P. J t9 

When Joseph, and the Blessed Virgin Mother, had lost 
their most^iulv Son, they sought him in the retinues of their 
kindred, and the caravans of the Galilsean pilgrims. 

. Bp. Taylor . 

•CARAvA'NKAiiY.-f- ». s. [from toambkn. The cam- 
vans-lodgc , as Sir T homas Herbert calls it ; and he 
distinguishes the word, in writing it caravans-raxv. 
Trav. p. 206. Some derive it from the Arab. 
cairawan, or Pers. carotin, and serai , a large 
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house.] A house built in the Eastern countries for 
the reception of travellers. 

The inns which rcdcive the caravans in Persia, and the 
Eastern countries, are culled by the name of caravansaries . 

Spectator . 

The spacious lnattoion, like a Turkish caravansary, enter- 
tains the vagabond with only bare lodging. Pope's Letter .s. 
Ca'ravjel.^ 1 n. s . [Span, caravcla : Fr. ca ravel! e ; 
Ca'rvel. 5 Basque, carabella ; Tent- bar ever l ; 
Su. Goth, and Iceland, karf, a kind of ship. It is 
usually written carvel , and somet idles carve iL See 
Carvel.] A light, round, old fashioned ship, 
with a square poop, formerly us<jd in Spain and 
Portugal. 

It did me good 
To sec tlir Spanish car cat vail her top 
Unto my maiden flag. 

v ' Hey wood's Fair Maul of the* IVrst, 1613. 

In an obstinate engagement with some Venetian caravels, 
the ve-sel, on bonnf which he served, took fire. Robertson. 
Ca'raway. n. s. [canon, Lat.] A plant : sometimes 1 
found wild in rich moist ptisfiircs, especially in 
Holland and Lincolnshire, The seeds are used in 
medicine and confectionary. Miller . 

CVrbon.# n. s* [Fr. carbonr, Lat. rarb<>.~] In che- 
mistry, is a simple body, black, sonorous, and brit- 
tle; and is obtained from various substances in the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, generally 
by volatilizing their other constituent parts. 

Parkinson. 

Carbonaceous.# adj. [from carbon.] Containing 
carbon. 

The atmosphere deposits fixed air and carbonaceous *snh- 
stance on earth long exposed to it. Kirwan on Manures , i.\\ 1. 

CAllBONA'DO.'f* n. s. [Fr. carbonade , “ ragout 
de gueux cn usage dans toute la Gascogne ct la 
Provence, fait avee dcs oignons, dc Tail et des 
restes dc viarnle.” ' Lacornbc. From the Lat. 
carbo, a coal.] Meat cut across, to be broiled 
upon the coals. 

If I come in his wav willingly, let him make a carbonado of 
me. Shakspearc . 

To Carbona'do.^ v. a . [from the noun.] To cut, 
or hack. 

Draw, you rogue, or I’ll so carbonado 
Your shanks. Shakspearc . 

Camel’s flesh they sell in the buzzars roasted upon scuets, 
or cut in mammocks and carbonadoed. 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p.310. 
Carbo'nick.# adj. [Fr. earbonique , from the Lnt. 
carlo. Relating to carbon. 

Corn, and particularly wheat, contains more of the carbo- 
nirk principle than grasses. Kirwan on Manures, i. J 2. 

CA'KBUNCLE. n. s. [carbunadus, Lat. a little 
coal.] 

1. A jewel shining in the dark, like a lighted co*il or 
candle. 

A carbuncle entire, as big as thou arc, 

Were not so rich a jew el. Shakspearc. 

His hehd 

Created aloft, and carbuncle his ejes, ^ 

With burnisttfd neck of verdant gold. Milton, P. L. 

It is believed that a carbuncle docs shine in the dark like a 
burning coal ; from whcuce it hath its name. Wilkins. 

Carbuncle is a stone of the ruby kiud, of a rich blood-red 
colour. Woodward , 

2. l^ed spots or pimples breaking out upon the face 
of body. 

It was a pestilent fdver, but there followed no carbuncle , no 
purple or livid spots, or the like, the mass of the blood not be- 
ing tainted. Bacqn. 
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Red htUters, rising on their palps, appear. 

And flaming carbuncles , and noisome sweat. Dry dm. 

Ca'hbuncled. adj. [from carbuncle .] 

1. Set with carbuncles. 

An armour all of gold ; it was a king’s. — 

— He has deserved it, were it carbuncled 

Like holy Phcebttt* car. Shakspearc. 

2. Spotted ; deformed with carbuncles. 

Carbu'ncular. adj. [from carbuncle.] Belonging to 

a carbuncle ; red like a ca v buncle. , ,,, ^ 

Carbuncula'tion. n. s. [carbuncidatio y LtfL] Tint 
blasting of the youijg blids of trees, prjplal^s, either 
by excessive heat or excessive cold. Ip#, Harris. 

Ca'iicanet. n. s. [ cat can , Fr.] A chain or collar of 
jewels. 

Say, that I linger’d with you at your shop, 

To see the making of her carcanet. Shakspearc. 

I have Neen her beset and bedeekt all over with emeralds and 
pearls, and a carcanet about her neck. 

Hake unit on Provide her. 

Ca'iicass.^ n. $. [larquassc, Fr. carcasso, ltal. car* 
ca.v, Span, car ca is sum, low Lat.] 

1. A dead body of any animal. 

To blot tl\e honour of the dead. 

And v\ ith fo\d cowardice his carcass shame. 

Whose living hands immortaliz’d his name. Spenser, l\ Q 

Where cattle pastur’d late, now scatter’d lies 
With carcasses and arms the ensanguin’d field, 
jDescrted. Milton, P.L 

If a mail visits his sick friend, in hope of legacy, he is a vul- 
ture, and only waits for the carcass. Bp. Taylor. 

The scaly nations of the sea profound, 

Like shipwreck’d carcasses , are driv’n aground. Dryden. 

2 . Body; in a ludicrous sense. 

To-day how many would have given their honours, 

To’vc sav’d their carcasses ? Shakspearc. 

He that finds himself in any distress, either of carcass or of 
fortune should deliberate upon the matter, before he prajs for 
a change. U Estrange. 

3. The decayed parts of any thing; the ruins; the 
remains. 

A rotten carcass of a boat, not rigg’d. 

Nor tackle, sail, nor mast. Shakspearc . 

4. The main parts, naked, without completion or or- 
nament ; as, the walls of a house. 

What could Sc thought a sufficient motive to have had an 
eternal carcass of an universe, wherein the materials and posi- 
tions of it were eternally laid together ? 

Ilalc, Qrig. of Mankind. 

5. [In gunnery.] A kind of bomb usually oblong, 
consisting of a shell or case, sometimes of iron, 
with holes, more commonly of a coarse strong stuff*, 
pitched over, and girt with iron hoops, filled with 
combustibles, and thrown from a mortar. Harris . 

Ca'rcelage. 71. s . [from carcir, Lat.] Prison fees. 
* Dice . 

Ca'rceual.# adj. [from career , Lat. The, Saxon* 
'used caepcejin for a prison.] Belonging to a prison. 

Gloss. Ang . Nbv. 1 707. 

CARCINOMA, n. s. [from xagxivtK , a crab.] A 
particular ulcer, called a cancer, very difficult to 
cure. A disorder likewise in the horny coat of the 
eye, is thus called. ^ Quincy . 

Carcin o'mato us. adj. [from carcinoma.’] Cancerous; 
tending to a cancer. 

CARD.'f' n. s. [carte, Fw charta , Lat. Cards are 
mentioned in a statute of Henry the 7th, viz. i» 
1496. Formerly written cartis or carts.] 

i. A paper painted with figures, used in game* of 
ehance or skill. 
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A vengeance on your crafty wither’d hide ! 

Yet I have fac'd it with a card of ton. Shakspeare, 

Soon as she spreads her hand, th* aerial guard 
Descend, and sit on each important cards 
First, Ariel perch’d upon a matadore. Pope. 

2* The puper on which ftic winds arc marked for the 
mariner’s compass. 

Upon his cards and compass firms his eye. 

The masters of his long experiment. Spenser, 

The very points they blow ; 

All the quarters that they know, 

V tHT^fupjnan's card . Shakspeare. 

Hovp^bsolute die knave is !* we must speak by the card, or 
cquivo&ti$jj£|tfli undo us. • Shakspeare. 

On life’s Wit ocean diversely we sail. 

Reason the card, but passion is the* gale. Pope. 

3. [ kaarttey Dutch.] The instrument with which 
wool is combed* or comminuted, or broken for 
spinning. 

7b Caiid.^ v. a . [from the noun.] 

1 . To comb, or comminute wool with a piece ©f wood, 
thick set with crooked wires. * 

Tlic wliile their wives do sit 

Beside theta, curding wool. May's Virgil. 

Go, card and spin. 

And leave the business of the war to men. • Dry den. 

2 . To mingle together. 

It is an excellent drink for a consumption to be drunk either 
alone, or carded with some other beer. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

But mine is such a drench of balderdash, 

Such a strange carded cunningness. • * 

Beaum . and FI. Tamer lamed. 

3. To disentangle, as the carder separates what is 

coarse from the fine. • 

It is necessary that this book be carded and purged of certain 
base things. Shelton, Tr. of Don Qui.v. i. 6. 

To Card. v. ?/ . To game ; to play much at cards : 
as a carding wife. 

CaHD-Tabl‘f..# n . s. [from card and table .] The 
table appropriated to those who play at cards. 

Whether there be not every year more cash circulated at 
the card-tables of Dublin, than at all the fairs of Ireland ? 

Bp. Berkeley , Querist, § 55*. 

Ca'rdamine.^ n. s . [ Fr. cardam?nc 9 Gr. xagdaplvr,.] 
In botany, the plant lady’s smock; called also the 
cuckoo-flower, and meadow-cress. 

CARD AMO’ M UAl.^p n. s. [Gr. xagSajxcojxov, Fr. 
cardamomc . It is now usually written cardamom .] 

A medicinal seed, of the aromatick kind, con- 
tained in polls, and brought from the East Indies. 

v Chambers . 

Ca'iider.^ n, s. [from card.] 

j. One that cards wool. # 

The clothiers all have put off 

The spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers. Shakspeare. 

2 . One that plays much at cards. 

Joly carders , 

Opprcssers of people, with many swearers. # 

• ' Old Morality of Hyckc Scomcr. 

So many adulterers, robbers, stealers, cutpur^cs, coggers, 
carders , dicers, sellers of lands, and bunkrouts, issewc out of 
that lake and filthy poddcll. 

Walton's Christ. Manuel, (is 76,) sign. I. vi. 

CAnm'ACAL.'f’ ") ad}, [old Fr. cardiaque , from the 
Ca'iidjack. 5 ^ r * the heart. See Car- 

dialgy.] Cordial; having the quality of invigo- 
rating the spirits. * 

The stomachick, cardiack, and diuretick qualities of this 
fountain somewhat resemble those of tar-wnter. 

Bp, Berkeley , Siris , J 64. 
Ca'rdialgy.’^*' 11, s, [Fr. cardialgic ; Gr. the 

heart, and pain. In our old language, it 
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is written cardiacle : and cardiac denoting pain 
in the heart, was the adjective.] The heart-burn ; 
a pain supposed to be felt in the heart, but more 
properly in the stomach, which sometimes rises all 
along from thcncc up to the (esophagus, occasioned 
by some acrimonious matter. Quincy. 

Coughs, and cardiaclcs , crumps, and tooth-aches. 

P. Plowman's Vision, 

1 hcopompus was struckeu by the Divine Hand with per- 
turbation of his sense, and with a cardiack pahsion. 

Dome, Hist, of the Septuagmt, (1633,) p. 184. 

CA'RDINAL. adj, [cardinalis, Lat.] Principal; 
chief. 

The divisions of the year in frequent use with astronomers, 
according to the cardinal intersec tions of the zodiack ; that is, 
the two equinoctials, and both the soUtitiai points. Brown . 

His cardinal perfection was industry. Clarendon. 

Ca'rdinat.^ 11. s. [ u SicutVi car dine ostium regilur, 
sic Apostolicfe sedis auctoritatc omnes ecxdesia; re- 
guntur!” Ordericus, lib. xiiV p. 862. Sax. cap- 
bmal.] 

1. One of the chief govcrnoiirs of the Romish church, 
by whom the pope is elected out of tlieir own muri- 
ber, which contains six bishops, fifty priests, and 
fourteen deacons, who constitute the sacred college, 
and are chosen by the pope. 

A cardinal is southed, because serviceable to the 
apostolick see, as an axle or hinge on which the 
whole government of the church turns ; or as they 
have, from the pope’s grant, the hinge and govern- 
ment of the Romish church. dyliffe. 

You bold a fair assembly ; 
you are a churchman, or I’ll tell von, cardinal, 

1 should judge now unhappily. Shaksprare. 

2 , The name of a woman’s cloke; [cardinalisee, in a 
red or scarlet habit, suqji as cardinals wear * 99 
Cotgravc.] 

Cakihxal’s ilowek. n, s. {rapun titan, Lat.] A 
flower. 

The species are, 1. Greater rampions, with a 
crimson spiked flower, commonly called the scarlet 
cardinal's /lower. 2. The blue cardinal's flower. 
The first sort is greatly prized for the beauty of its 
rich crimson flowers, exceeding all flowers in deep- 
ness. Milln\ 

(VitniNALATE.-fO v. s. [from cardinal.'] The office 

CVitMNALsmv. 5 and rank of a cardinal. 

An ingenious cavalier, hearing that an old friend of Ins was 
advanced to a cardinatatc , went to congratulate his eminc u c 
upon his m w honour. I' Estrange. 

In bis cardinal ship? $eo rned ns a base friar; in his pap.'ny, 
reverent* <1 as a prince of great worth and spirit. 

Sir E. Si/ndys, Slate of If//igtou. 

He dares pull otf his red hat, and trample it on the doorc ; 
denying his cardinal hip. 

lip. Hall, linn, of the Married Clergy. 

Whether he should divest the cardivatsbip, or rule with a 
double greatness. , U ytton, Rem. p.145. 

To Ca'rdixai.izf..* v. a. [from cardinal.'] * To make 
a cardinal. • 

He hath, above the wont of carnal popes, cardinalkcd di- 
vers, to {he bolstering up of the Borghesian faction. 

Sheldon , Miracles of Antichrist, p. 306 

Ca'rding.* 11. s. [from card.’] The act of playing 
nt cards. • ^ 

Carding and dicing have a soft of good fellows also going 
commonly in tlieir company, as blind fortune, stumbling 
chance, See. Ascham's Toxophilus. 

Cardio'id.# n. s. An algebraick curve, so called 
from its resemblance to a heart. Chamber*. 

• 3 * 
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Ca'rdmaker. n. 5. [from card and make .] A maker 
of mriN. 

Am not l Christophero SJv, by occupation a cardmakcr. 

Sfutkspeare, Taming of the Skreu*. 
Ca'r ©match. n. s. [from curd and mutch ,* ] A match 
made by dipping pieces of card in melted sulphur. 

Take earn, that those imiv not make the most noise who 
have the leant to sell ; which is very observable in the venders 
of card mutch rs . Addison. 

Cahdo'on.# u, s, [Spun, car do , an artichoke.] A 
species of wild artichoke. Chambers . 

CJ'RDUUS BRNEDICTUSsY The herb called 
. Blessed Thistle. See Thistle. 

Get you some of this dint i I lec! canluits benedict us, and lav 
it to your heart ; it is the only thin" for a qualm. 

Shahs pea re. Much Ado , Ac. 

This herhe may worthily be called benedict us , or omni- 
morhia, that is, a salve for every sore. 

* Cop an, Hav-u of Health , 1^95. 

CARE. J- n.s. [Gdth. far, tarn ,* Sax. cap, cape.] 

1. Solicitude; anxiety; perturbation of mind; con- 
cern. 

Or, if I would take rare, that care should be, 

For w »t that scorn’d the world, and liv’d like me. Drydcn. 

Nor sullen discontent, nor anxious rare, 

Tv’u thuup.lt brought thither, could inhabit there. Di i/dcn. 

Raise in your soul the gr.'afpt care of fulfilling the divine 
will. li'akfi. Preparation for Death. 

2 . Caution ; often in the phrase to have a care. 

Well, sweet Jack, hare a care of thyself. Shahs pen re. 

The Ihnliih virgins hud taken no care fur a further supply, 
filler iht* oil, which was at first put into their lamps, was spent, 
;»> flu wise had done. . TUlotson . 

Begone ! the priest expects you at the altar. — 

Bu», ty rant, hare a cart , f rome not thither. A. Philips. 

3. Reg-ml; charge; heed in order to protection afjd 
preservation. 

If sve believe that theie a God, that takes rare of us, end 
we he careful to please him, this cannot but be a mighty com- 
fort hi us. TUlotson. 

4. It is n loose and vftguo word, implying attention 
or inclination, in any degree more or less : It is 
commonly used in the phrase to take care. 

Yum conic in such a time. 

As if propitious fortune; toot. a care 

To swell m\ tide of j iys to their full height. Drydcn. 

We take care to flatter ourselves with imaginary scenes and 
prospects of future happiness. Altcrbury. 

5. The object of care, of caution, or of love. 

O my poor kingdom, sick with civil blows ! 

When that my care could not vvith-hold thy riots, 1 
What wilt too. 1 do, when riot is thyemv? Shahsprarc . 

Flush’d were hi< checks, and glowing were his eyes: , 

Is she thV f are? is she thy care? he eric*,. * Dry den. 

Your safety, more than m ; ne, was then my cane ; 

Lest of the guide bereft, the rudder lofi. 

Your ship should run against the rocky coast. Drydcn. 

The wily fox. 

Who lately filch’d the turkey’s callow c arc. Hay, Trivia. 

None taught rhe trees a nobler race to bear, 

Or more improv’d the vegetable care. Pope. 

To ( a re. t v. n. [from the noun.] * 

1 . To be anxious or solicitous ; to be In concern about 
any thing. 

She cared not what pain she put her bocljfto, since the better 
part, her mind, was laid under so much agony. • Sidney. 

A*, th-' Germans, both in language and manners, differed 
fr^au the Hungarians, so were they always at tariaurc with 
and therefore much cared not, though they were by him 


th 

subdued. 


Knotfcs, Hid. of the Turks. 
\s til, on n -v terms thou wilt not be my heir; 

Tflhtut car’xt litil., less shall 1 n_ 1 iy ( urc. Drydcn. 

, To be hit. lined: ti be disposed: with for before 
nouns, or to before \ erbs. 

; j 3 


Not caring to observ e the wind. 

Or the new sea explore. WaUrr. 

'I he remarks nre introduced bv n compliment to the work* 
of an author, who, I am sure, would not care for being praised 
at rhe cxpcncc of another’s reputation, Addison. 

Having been now acquainted, the two sexes did not care to 
part. ^ * Addison, 

Great masters in painting never care for drawing people in 
the fashion. Spectator. 

3. To be affected with ; to have regard to : with for. 

You dote on her that cares not, for your love. *$/*afo]itarr. 

There was an ape that had twins; she doted uifoqt /one of 
them, and did not much tare for t’other. range. 

Where few are rich, fcw care for it; where rtin$y arc so, 
many desire it. ^ Temple. 

Cake-crazed, adj. [from care ami craze.] Broken 
with cure and solicitude. 

Tin •so both put ntf; a poor petitioner, 

A care-crazed mother of a many children. Shahsprarc. 

Carr-depyinu.# adj, [from care and defy.] Bidding 
defiance to care. 

That carr-dtfyiug sonnet, which implies 
His debts discharg’d. ” Shcnston *, Economy. I\ iii. 

Care-tuned.# adj. [from care and tunc,] Timed by 
care ; mournful. 

More health and happiness betide my liege, 

Than ran uiy curc-lnn'd tongue deliver him. 

0 Shahspcare, K. Sich. 11 . 

When silence hath hushed the night into a dead sleep, she 
[the nightingale] then begins to carol out her rarc-tu.icd 
luusick. Stafford's Niobc, P. II. p. Z4 T. 

Car i> w o u n dt d. # adj. [from care and wound.'] 
Wounded with care. 

4| Cornelia, his care-wounded breast 
Clasping, from her averted husband seeks 
A loving kisr. May's Lucan , B. 5. 

Ca'rect.# h.s. A charm. See Chau act. 

To Car eTn - . ' jr* v. a. [t-arhirr, Er. from carina , Lat.] 
A term in the *ea language. To lay a vessel 011 
one side, to calk, stop up leaks, refit, or trim the 
other side. Chambers. 

The fleet careen'd, the wind propitious fill’d 
The sivelliug sails. Slims tone, Love and Honour. 

To Care'en. v, n. To be in the state of careening. 
CARE'ER. n. s. [carriar, Fr.] 

1. The ground on which a race is run ; the length of 
a course. 

They had run themselves too far out of breath, to back 
again the same career. Sidiuy, 

2. A course ; a race. 

What rein cun hold licentious wickedness, 

When down the hill he holds his fierce inner? Shahsprarc, 

Vp Height of speed; swift, motion. 

It is related of certain Indians, that they arc able, when n 
horse is running in his full career, to stand upright on his back. 

Within <1, Mathematical Magick. 

Practise them now to curb the turning steed,, 

Mocking the foe ; now to hi:, rapid speed 
'Ik? give the rein, and, in the fill! career, 

To draw the certain sword, or send the pointed sjfcar. ‘Prior. 

4. Course of action ; uninterrupted procedure. 

Shall quips and sentences, and these paper bullets of the brain 
awe a man from the career of his humour ? Shah sp care. 

The heir of a blasted family ha* rose up, and promised lair, 
and vet, at length, a cro: s event has certainly met and stypt 
him hi the career of his fortune. Smith. 

Knights in knightly deeds should persevere, 

, And still continue what at first they were; 

Continue, and proceed in honour’s fair career. Drydcn. 

To Care'er.^ v. Um [from the noun.] To run with 

swift motion. 

With eyes, the wheels 

Of beryl, a ad careering fires between. Milton, P . L, 
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Nature’s; king, who oft 
Amid tempestuous darkness dwells alone, 

And on the wings of the careering wind 

Walks dreadfully serene, commands a calm. Thomson, Winter. 

CA , KKvuL.-f* adj. [Sax. cappull.] 

i. Anxious; solicitous; full of concern; sometimes 
withy?)?*. 

The piteous maiden careful, comfortless, 

Doe* throw out thrilling shrieks and shrieking cries. 

\ % Spenser, F. Q. 

Martlui, thou art cartful and troubled about many things. 

x. 4 j. 

Be cartful for nothing ; but in Vircry thing by prayer and 
■upplicatiortfwitli thanksgiving let your requests be made known 
to God. < * Phil. iv. 6. 

Welcome, thou pleasing slumber; 

A while embrace me in thy leaden arms, 

Aik! charm my careful thoughts. Dtotham, Sophy. 

1. Provident; diligent: sometimes with of or for. 
BchoM, thou hast been careful for u.> with all this cju*c ; what 

is to ho done for thee? 2 Kdig*, iv. 13. 

lienee get thee to bed, have careful looking to, 

And eat warm things, and trouble not me. 

Beau m. and FI. A I aid's Tragedy. 
To cure their mad ambition, they wire sent 
To mb* a d* stunt province, each alone: • 

What could a careful fueller more have done? Drydi n. 

3. Watchful; cautious: with of 

It concern* us to be (anful <f our conversations. Bay. 

4. Subject to perturbations; exposed to troubles; ijill 
of anxiety: full of solicit ude. 

liy liiru that rais’d me to this careful height, 

Troiii th.it contented Imp, which l enjoy’d. Shahpcarr. 

,Ca'i: :i ujxy.^ adv. [ Sax. cappulhce.] 
t. In a manner that shews care. 

Busy, how carefully does it look? how meagre and ill-com- 
plexioned? ” 1 'olhcr. 

2. I Ieetl fully ; watchfully; vigilantly; attentively. 

You lome most lartjui/y upon your hour. Shakspearr. 
By considering him so carefully as I did before my attempt, I 
have made, some faint resemblance of him. Jhyden. 

All of them, therefore, studiously cherished the memory of 
their honourable extraction, and carefully preserved tlu* evi- 
dences of it . Allerhury . 

3. Providently. 

4. Cautiously. 

CA'nrri i.Nr.ss.^ v.s. [Sax. capyulnejye.] Vigilance; 
heed fulness : caution. 

Tile death of Bely mus was, with all carefulness, concealed by 
Fcrhatcs. Knolies , Hist, of the Tw: U. 

CA'ftnr.Lss.^ adj. [Sax. cajdeap] 9 

1 . Having no care; feeling no solicitude; uncon-# 
cerned; negligent; inaltenlive ; heedless; regard- 
less; thoughtless; neglectful; unheeding; unthink- 
ing; unmindful: with of or about* 

Knowing that if the worst befal them, they si 1 u II lost: nothing 
but themselves ; whereof they seem very cureless. 9 

Spenser on In land. 

Nor lose, the good advantage of his grace, 

By seeming cold, or careless of Ins will. Shakspc arc. 

A woman the more curious she is about her face, is com- 
monly the more careless about her house. Jt. Jo/imw. 

A father, unnaturally careless of his child, sells or gives him 
to another man. Locke. 

2. Cheerful; undisturbed. 

Thus wisely careless,- iunocently gay» * 

Cheerful he play'd. Pope. 

In my cheerful morn of life. 

When nurs’d by careless solitude I liv'd, ' 

And rung of nature with unceasing joy, 

Pleas’d have I wander’d through your rough domain. 

Thomson. 
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3. Unheeded; thoughtless; imeonsidered. 

'Die freedom of saying as many careless things as other poo* 
pie, without being boVvercly remarked upon. Pope. 

4. Unmoved by; unconcerned at. 

'Tis no matter, Sw cut, let her say what she will, thou art not 
worse to me, mid therefore not at .dl; he careless . 

p Jicniuft,. and Ft Seornf ul Lady. 

Careless tf thunder I mm the clouds that break. 

My only omens from your looks T take. Granville* 

5. Contrived without care or art *, having an ap- 
pearance of negligence. 

How earnest were some preachers against carrit w ruffs, yea 
and against set ruffs loo? Bp. Taylor , Arif. Hands, p. 119. 
One evening, ;v> he fram'd the careless rhyme. Beattie. 

Ca'ueij:ssly.~J' adv. [from careless.} Negligently ; in- 
attentively ; without cart: ; heedlessly. 

There he him found all carvlesly display’d, 

In secret shadow from the sunny ray. Spenser , I'.Q. 

Not content to sts\ 

That others write as curt My he. * Waller. 

Hear now this, thou that nri given to pleasures, 1h.1t (liveliest 
carelessly. • Isaiah , \lvii. 8. 

This is the rejoicing city, that dwelt carries. sly. Zeph. ii. rj- 
Alany young gentlemeti flock to him t-vuiy day; and fleet 
the time carelessly, .is tiny did in the golden world. 

Shaksptt.t 1, As you lit it. 
The body was carelessly , and without solemnity, u.ieired in 
some retired and unfrequented place. v ’ 

9 Hu nut., Grech Chiu eh, p.279. 

Ca'iiei-essness.^ n. s. [Sax. caplcapit’j .J Heedless- 
ness; iiuiltentioii ; negligence; absence ol cuic; 
manner void of care. 

For Coriolunus, neither to care whether they love or hate 
him, manifests the true knowledge he lias in their disposition, 
and. out of his noble carcicsncss, lets them plainly see it. 

' Shahs prarv, Coriolanui . 

Who, in the other extreme, only doth 
Chill a rough carelessness good fashion; 

Whose cloak Ins spurs tear, or wham he spits on. 

He cares not. .Donne. 

It makes us to walk warily, and tread sure, for fear of our 
enemies ; and ihatis better, than to la flail (‘red into pride and 
carelessness . Bp- Fay tor. Rule, oj living holy. 

The ignorance or carelessness of the servants can hardly leave 
the master disappointed. Temple. 

1 who at sometimes spend, at others spare, 

Divided between carelessness and care. Pope . 

Ca'rkntanii.'A' n. s. [Pi*, quaranlainc , from the Lat. 
quadra gen a or quarentena , Lent, ur the term ol 
forty days. See Quaiiantain.] A papal in- 
dulgence, multiplying tin: remission ol penance 

by forties. 

, I11 the church of St. Vitus and Modest us there are, f *r 
every day in the year. MVtn thousand years and save 1 * 
thousand cat r, italics o(y. lldoil. 

Bp. Taylor , Dissuasive again si I\pery. 

To CAHK'SS.f r; * a * t 1<V * aiti '** vr > froni an,! j iA } u 

Dr. Johnson says, Rather irom the Ur. xstpfcfrv lor 
supposed hv Alorin to have been one ot 
the word.', imported from Ionia to Marseilles. Ital. 

< uri zztin’ and carfcgtarr. J luswonbw/cjtf is.cvuleiUly 
of 110 great age in our language. lleylin mentions it, 
in 1656, as uncouth and umisal.] To endear: to 
fondle ; m to trerit with kindness. 

If l can feast, and please, ami caress my mind with the pica/- 
sure* of worthy .peculations, or virtuous practices, let great- 
ness and malice vex and abridge me, ii they can. South. 

Care ss. n. s. [from the verb. J An act of endear- 
ment ; an expression of tenderness. 

Ho, ah c know r , would intermix 
Grateful digressions, and solve high dispute 
With conjugal caresses. All/ fiat, & 

. 3Z2 
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There are some men who seem to have brutal minds wrapt 
up in human shapes; their very caresses arc crude and impor- 
tune. V Estrange. 

After his successor had publickly owned himself a Roman 
catholick, Jic began with his first caresses to the church party. 

* Swift. 

CARET, n. s. [caret 9 Lat. there is tainting.] A 
note which shews whore something interlined 
should be read. 

CA’ItGASON.f n. s . [cargafov, Spanish.] A cargo. 
Not used, Dr. Johnson says ; and lie gives only the 
first of the examples from Howell. By Howell it 
is often used, but I have not found it elsewhere. 

My body is a cargason of ill humours. f Howell's Letters . 
The ship Swan was sailing home with a cargazon valued at 
8o,oool. Howell's Letters , i. vi. 42. 

These tra sellers, in lieu of the ore of Ophir wherewith they 
should come home riclilv freighted, may be said to* make their 
return in apes and owls., iij a cargazon of complements and 
cringes, or some huge monstrous periwigs, which is the golden 
fleece they bring over with them. 

Ho well t Instruct, fqr For. Travel , p. 188. 

CA'ftGo.-fr* n. s. [charge, Fr. Dr. Johnson says. But 
the old Fr. carguc must here be cited. Nor should 
the Ltal. carico or carco, a burthen, be overlooked.] 
The lading of a ship ; the merchandize or wares 
contained and conveyed in a ship. 

In tlic hurry of the shipwreck, Siiribnides was the onl) man 
that appeared unconcerned, notwithstanding tlmt his whole 
fortune was at stake in the cargo. V Estrange. 

A ship, whose cargo was no less than a whole world, that 
carried the fortune and hope; of all posterity. Unmet, Theory. 

This gentleman was then a young adventurer in the repub- 
lick of letters, and just fitted out for the university with a good 
canto of I .at in and Greek. " Addison. 

CARICATC'RTO.# n. s. [Ital. raricatnra , froin 
caricare , to loud or charge, that is, to exaggerate. The 
word was written car fail urn, in our own language, 
till within the last half century.] The representa- 
tion of a person or c! remn stance, so as to render 
the original ridiculous, without losing the resem- 
blance. 

Expose not thyself, by four-footed manners, unto monstrous 
draughts and caricatura representations. 

Brown , Christ. A for. ii. 14. 
Emm all these hands wc have such draughts of mankind ns 
are represented in those burlesque pictures which the Italians 
call car ical urns ; where the art consists in preserving, amidst 
distorted proportions and aggravated features, some distin- 
guishing likeness of the person, but in such .1 manned ns to 
transform the most agreeable beauty into the most odious 
monster,. t Spectator, No. 5. if. 

Let nbt this strained affectation of striving to be witty 
upon all occasions, be thought exaggerated, or a ^caricatura 
Of Cowley. Hr. Warlon , Essay on Tope. 

A portrait is sufficient; a caricature needless. 

Bp. Horne , Lett, on Infidelity , Pref. 
A new exhibition in English of the French caricature 
[Amyot’sj of this most valuable biographer [Plutarch] by 
North, must have still more widely extended the deviation 
from the original. Wartvn , Hist . of Eng. Poet. iii. Diss. p. xx. 

To Cabicatu're.# ». a. [from the noun.] To 
ridicule ; to represent unfairly. 

He could draw an ill face, or caricature a good one, with a 
masterly hand. Lord Lyttelton . 

The numerous imitators, who are certain to follow every 
extraordinary effort of genius, maybe induced to Caricature its 
errours. • Pye. 

Caricatu'iust.# n. s. [from ' caricature.] He who 
caricatures other persons or things. 

Ca'jucous Tumour, [from carica , a fig, Lat.] A 
swelling in the form of a fig. 
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CARIES . n. s. [Latin.] That rottenness which if* 
peculiar to a bone. Ouhmj. 

Fistulas of a long continuance, arc, for the most part, ac- 
companied with ulcerations of the gland, and caries in the 
bom*. Wiseman's Surgery. 

Ca'rinated Leaf.* In botany, a leaf, of which the 
back resembles" the keel of a ship. [Lat. car in a, 
the keel.] Chambers. 

Cahio'sity. n. s. [from carious.] Rottenness. 

This is too general, taking in sdl cariosity and ulcers of the 
bones. Wiseman* t Surgery. 

Ca'iuous. adj. [carmas, Lat.] Rotten. 

I discovered the bloodTo arise by a carious tooth. Wiseman. 

Cark. n. s. cape, Saxqn.] Care; anxiety ; solicitude; 
concern ; heedful ness. This word is now obsolete. 

And Klaius taking for his youngling cark , 

Lest greedy eyes to them might challenge lay, 

Busy with oxer did their shoulders mark. Sidney . 

He down did lay 

His heavy head, devoid of careful carte. Spenser, F. Q. 

To CARK.'f' v. n. [c^apcian, Saxon.] To be careful ; 
to be solicitous; to be anxious. It is now very 
little used, and always in an ill sense. 

I do find what! a blessing is chanced to my life, from such 
muddy abumlr nee of carking agonies, to states which still be 
adherent. Sidney 

Hark my husband, he’s singing arid hoiting; 

And I’m tain to cark and care, and all little enough. 

Ileauni. and FI. Knight if the Burning Pcs fir. 
' What can be v.iiner, than to lavish out our lives in the 
search of trifles, and to lie carking for the unprofitable goods 
of this world? L' Estrange. 

Ca'jiking.# ?i. s. [from cark.] Care; anxiety. 

Nothing can supersede our own carkmgs and contrivances 
for ourselves, hut the assurance that God cares for us. 

Decay of Piety. 

Carle. 'I*- n. s. [Iceland. I carl , a rustick, or man of 
mean condition ; Goth, hirl, « kart oc Jcontwg , 
jrfrbs et pnneeps ” Hire. Germ, kai l ,• Welsh, carl, 
a down, or a miser; Sax. cap], a miser, a rustick, 
a male; whence, in our language, carl-cat, a lie- 
cat; also ceojil, whence the synonyme churl.’] A 
mean, rude, rough, brutal man. We now use 
churl. 

The carle beheld, and saw his guest 
Would safe depart, for all his subtile sleight. Spenser, F. Q m 

Answer, thou carle, and judge this riddle right, 

I’ll frankly own thee for a cunning wight. Gay's Pastorals . 

The editor was a covetous carle , and would have his pearls 
of the highest price. Bentley. 

CarIe. n. s. A kind of hemp. 

The fimblc to spin and the carl for her seed. - Tusscr. 

(To Carle.# v. n. [from the noun.] To act like a 
carle. 

They [old persons] curie many times as they sit, and talke to 
themselves; they are angry, waspish, displeased with every 
thing. Burton , Anal . if Mel. p/59. 

Ca'rline thistle, [carlina, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 

Callings, n. s. [in a ship.] Timbers lying fore 
and aft, along from one beam to another ; on these 
the ledges rest, on which the planks of the deck 
arc made fast. Harris. 

Ca'rlish.# adj. [Sax. ccoplic, vulgar.] Churlish; 
rude; uncivil. Huloct, in his old dictionary, 
notices this adjective. 

( * Shce witch’d mee, being a fairc yongc hmide, 

I In the greene forest to dwell s 

She witch’d iny brother to a carlish boorc. 

Marriage of Sir Gawaine , JP. II. 

| Ca'rlishneas.# n. s. [from carlish.] Churlishness. 

Huloct. 
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CYrlot.* n, $, [from carle.'] A countryman. 

He hath bought the cottage, and the hounds, 

That the old enriot once was master of. Shaktpeare , An you like if. 
Ca'rmant. 7i. s. [from car and man.] A man whose 
employment it is to drive cars. 

It the strong cane support thy walking hand, 

Chairmen no longer shall the wall command ; 

E*n sturdy carmen shall thy nod obey. 

And rattling coaches stop to make thee way. Gay's Trivia . 
Carme, or Ca^rmelite^ n. s. [from mount Carmel.] 
A Qsipnclite or white friar. 

Anglins, and Gordi lores, • 

And LVfimis, and eke sackid frercs.* Chaucer , R . R . 746a. 

John Dale writ a large treatise of this order of Cannes or 
Carmelites. • Wcct'er, Fun. Monnm. 

Ca'rmelin.# [from Carmel.] Belonging to 

Ca'rmfj.ite. 3 ^ lc order of Carmelites.^ 

There were likewise Carmelin or Carmelincsse nuns here in 
England. Wccver. 

We saw the chapels of the Carmelite nuns. Gratis letters. 

Ca'rmeijte. 7i. S' [carmelite, Fr.} A sort of pear. 
Carminative.-^ 7i' s. [supposed to be so called, as 
buying vim carmivis , the power of ^ charm.] 
Carminatives are such things as dilute aud relax at the same 
time, because wind occasions a spasm, or cofit ulsion in some 
parts. Whatever promotes insensible perspiration, is carmina- 
tive ; for wind is perspirable matter retained in the body. 

Arhulhnot on Aliments, 
Carminative.’^' adj. [old Fr. carminatif\] See tjie 
example to the substantive. R 

Carminative and diurctick 

Will damp all passion sympathetic^. Swift. 

(Vkmine. //. S' A bright red or crimson colour, 
bordering on purple, used by painters in miniature. 
It is the most valuable product of the cochineal 
mastick, and of an excessive price. Chambers. 
(Yen age. n. s, \cnnutgc 9 Fr. from caro, carnis , Lat.] 

1 . Slaughter; havock; massacre. 

He brought the king’s forces upon them rather as to carnage 
than to fight, insomuch as without any great loss or danger to 
themselves, the greatest part of the seditious were slain. 

Hayward. 

2 . I leaps of tlesh. 

Such a scent I draw 

Of carnage, prey innumerable ! and taste . 

The savour of death from all things there that live. 

Milton, P.L. 

His ample inaw r , with human carnage fill’d, 

A milk\ deluge next the giant swill’d. Pojie. 

CA'KNAL. adj. [carnal 9 Fr. carnal is, low Lat.] 

1 . Fleshly,; not spiritual. 9 

Thou dost justly require us, to submit our understandings to 
thine, and deny our carnal reason, in order to thy sacred 
mysteries and commands. King Charles. 

From that pretence 

Spiritual laws by carnal power shall force 

On every conscience. Milton , P. L. 

Not such in carnal pleasure : for which cause, 

Among the beasts no mate for thee was found. Milton , 1 *L. 

A glorious apparition ! had not doubt. 

And carnal fear, thkt day dimm’d Adam’s eye. Milton , P. L 
He perceives plainly, that his appetite to spiritual things 
abates, in proportion as his sensual appetite is indulged and en- 
couraged ; and that carnal desires kill not only the desire, but 
even the power of tasting purer delights. Atterbury. 

2. Lustful ; lecherous ; libidinous. 

This carnal cur 

Preys on the issue of his mother's liody. Shakspeare. [ 

Ca'rnal-minded.# adj. [from carnal and mind.] 
Thinking only of the flesh ; worldly-minded. 

Abusing the credulous and carnal-minded, thereby to be 
masters of their persons and wealth. 

More , Anlid , against Idolatry , ch, 10. 
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He [Jesns Christ] st ript off those veils and colours, Which 
tlie worldly and carnal-minded Scribes and Pharisees had laid 
over them [the Scriptures). West on the Resurrection, p. 191. 

Ca'rnal-mindedness,# 7i. s. [from carnal-minded 
Crossness of mind. » 

'I hey made.*their own virtue their god, which was the most 
cursed piece of carnal-mi ndedness and idolatry. 

Fills , Knowledge of Divine Things j, p. 282. 

Ca'rnai.tst.^ n. 5 . [from carnal.] One given to 
carnality. 

They arc in a reprobate sense mere carnalisls. fleshly-minded 
,ncn * Burton , Anal, of Mel. p. 686. 

Ca'rnalite.# 77. s. [from carnaL] A worldly- 
minded man. * 

God is on our side, and therefore wc fearc not what the 
pope or any other carnalitc can do against us. 

Anilerson , Expos, upyn Benedicts, (15 7 j,) fol. 7. b. 

CAUNA'idTV.-f* 71' s . [old Fr. charnalite.] 

1 . Fleshly lust; compliance with carnal desires. 

An inciter of lust, and the wakener of carnality. 

m Fcltham's Resolves, ii. 36 . 

Mortifications were more in use, aud all luxurious indul- 
gence to carnality generally condemned. 

Ricaut, Greek Church, p. 307. 

If godly, why do they wallow' and sleep in all the carnalities 
of the world, under pretence of Christian liberty ? South. 

2. Crossness of mind. 

So was Jeroboam’s episcopacy partly from the pattern of the 
law, and partly from the puttern of his own carnality. 

Milton , Reason of Ch. Gov. i. y . 

He did not institute this way of worship, but because of the 
carnality of their hearts, and the proneness of that people to 
idolatry. Tilhtson . 

To Ca'rnaljze.# V. a. [from carnal.] To debase to 
carnality. 

What concord can there be between a sensual and carna- 
lized spirit, that understands no other pleasures hut only those 
of the tlesh, aiul those pure and virgin-spirits, that neither eat 
nor drink, but live for ever upon wisdom and holiness, and 
love and contemplation ? Scott's Christian Life , i. \ a. 

Ca'rn ally.*}' adv. [from caufaL] 

1 . According to the flesh; not spiritually. 

Where they found men in diet, attire, furniture of house, 
or any other way observers of rhility and decent order, such 
they reproved, as being carnally and earthly minded. Hooker . 

In the sacrament we do not receive Christ carnally , but we 
receive him spirit ualfu ; and that of itself is a conjugation of 
blessings and spiritual graces, ml • 

Bp^ray fur's Worthy Cominunieaul. 

Sa the sense requires; it being spoken carnally , or like 4 
man, *to charge God with injustice. 

Tr. of Knalchf mil's Annul, p. 157. 

2. # Libidinously ; lustfully. 

Thou shalt not lie carnally with thy neighbour 1 * wife, to 
defile thyself with her* Lei it. wiii. 20. 

Ca'rn alness. it. s. The same with carnality. Du ! • 

Carnation. //. v. [carnrs, Lat.] The name of the 
natural flesh colour; from whence perli^ps the 
flower is named : the name of a flower. 

And lo the wretch ! whose \ile, whose insect Inst 
Laid this gav daughter of the spring in dust; 

O punish him ! or to th* Ehsian shades 

Dismiss my soul, where no carnation fades. Pope. 

Carna'tioned.# adj. [from ear nation.] Coloured 
like tho carnation. 

Court gentle zephyr, court and fan 
Her softer itr easts carnation' d wan. Lovelace , Luc. P. p. u. 

Carne'liow u. s. *A precious stone. 

The common carnet ion has its name from its flesh colour, 
[came ;] which is, in some of these stones, paler, when it is 
called the female carnclion ; in others deeper, called the male. 

WoofLvttrd. 

Ca'rneous. adj. [j carneus , Lat.] Fleshy. 
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In ft cnlf, the umbilical vessels terminate in certain bodies, 
divided into a multitude of carnrous papilla,'. Hay. 

Ca'rnev.# A disease in hordes, wherein their 
mouths become so rimed that, they cannot oat. 

'% Chambers . 

Carnifica'tion.# ?i. s* [from cantifjj.y The making 
of, or turning to, flesh. In medicine, the reverse 
of ossification. Chambers. 

To Ca'tinikv. r. n. [from car of rarnis, La!.] To 
breed flesh; to turn nutriment int«> fled). 

At the same time I think, I deliberate, l purpose, 1 com- 
mand: in intcriour faculties, I walk, l see, I hear, I digest, 
I simplify, 1 camfy. . Halt % i)ngin of Mankind. 

CA'RNiVAL.’f" w. a [Ital. curnavalc, LY. cat naval. 
Our old wrilers seem to have considered it as 44 the 
bidding fa rowel to flesh,'’ cami vale. Set: Bulloknr’s 
Expositor. Hut Dueangc explains the* word by 
earn-u-vat , th a flesh being put into the pot at this 
feast, in older fo compensate for the abstinence 
ensuing: and therefore, in the low Latin, the word 
was camclevami n.] The feir*t held in the popish 
countries before Lent; a time of luxury. 

The whole year is but one mad carnival , and we arc volup- 
tuous not so much upon desire or appetite, as b\ way of exploit 
and bravely . Decay of Piety. 

CAUNi'vouoirs. adj. [from cam is and mo.} l-’lesh- 
ealing : that of which flesh is die proper food. 

In bird" there is no mastication or comminution of the meat 
in the mouth ; Imt in such as are not ea,oivn/ -•/'*, it is imme- 
diately swallowed into the crop or craw. Ray on the Creation. 

Man L by his frame, as well as his appetite, a carnivorous 
animal. At hut /mot an Aliments. 

CAKNo'srTV.^ n . s. [carnosile, hr.] Flc&hy ex- 
crescence. 

What’s good for a e ar nosit y in the. bladder ? 

Jieaum. and PL The Chances. 
By this method, and hy‘ihi.* course of diet, with .jdorificks, 
tlie ukvr> are healed, and tliu* carna*ity resolved. IVixeman. 

Ca'iinofs. adj. [old l‘Y. charncu.c , from caro, earn is, 
Lat.] Fleshy. 

The first or outward part is a thick and m run ns covering, 
like that of a walnut; die second, a dry and flo»culnus coat, 
cornmor.lv called mace. Ilroim, /'«/•>. Per. 

The muscle whereby he is enabled to draw himself together, 
the amdeinists describe to be a distinct cantons muscle, ex- 
tended to the ear. Tiny on the Creation. 

Ca'rob, or St. John's lhd^d. [solit/wt, 1 -at - J 

A tree very eommon in Spain, and in *omo. parts 
of Italy, where it produces a gr?at quantity a 1 ' long, 
flat, brown-coloured pods, which arc thick, mealy, 
and of a sweetish taste. These pods are eaten by 
the poorer inhabitants. Miller. 

Cauo'ciie-T [Ital. carrozza 9 said t<*fcb(‘ from 

car to rozzo, a red carriage; whence, as chariots 
were first used in Italy, the Fr. carossc ; and thence 
our oh? word carotin: ; which, Dr. Johnson says ? is 
used in the comedy of Albumazar, and is obsolete. 
It is a very frequent word in our old writers. 
Probably the unauthorized modern word barouche 
may have been introduced, by some learned 
charioteer, with a retrospective view to earache.] 
A coach; a carriage of pleastffe. 11 

Like any lady, counter, dutches, or queen, tlicy shall have 
gowns, tire 4 ', jewels, coaches, and earache*. ' 

HurMn, Ana, 1 , of *1 tel. j). 500. 

Make ready my caroch. 

Jieaum. and PI. Custom of the Country. 
A carat h with six horse-.. Traml. of Jjnrcrdiui f (i 6 ii,) p. ?<;. 

Ca'uociiki).^ j)art. adj . [from earache .J Placed in 
a coacli. 
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This man’s taking up a corn non wcucU 
In raggs, and lowsie, then maintaining her 
Carjack'd in cloth of tis ue. Jieaum. and 17 . Little Fr. Lnui/er. 
CARO'L."f~ n. s. [carola, Ital. from choreal a 9 Lat. 
Fr. Johnson says. Mr. Brand deduces it from can- 
tare , to sing, and rola 9 an interjection of joy. In 
old French, however, caro/e is a kind of dance. 
See Cotgravc in V.Caroi.t.e, Lacombe, and Roque- 
fort.’ “ " Caro tie, divert isement accompognct? de 
dances ot dc bals.^ Roin.'dc R. GL] 

1. A song of joy and exultation. 

And let the Graces dyncc unto the rest, 

For they can do it best : 

The whiles the maidens *do their enrol sing, 

To which the woods shall answer, and their echo ring. 

1 Sf,n vrr, Kjalhuluminm. 


Even in the old testament, if you listen to DavidMn.’p, u 


PO-O’!. 


On, dei 


She 


shall hear a.; many lierse-like air; a** enrol* 

Oppos’d to her, on t’other side advance 
The costly least, the tarn /, and the dance, 

Minstrels and limsick, poetry and plus. 

And balls by night, ami tournament; i»y day. 

2. A j : . ong of devotion. 

No night is now with hymn or cam,' bh.*.. 

They gladly thither haste; and, In a chid* 

Of HjiiadronTl angels, hoar his cami MU\g. Mdlon, O Ic 

3. A song ill general. 

The enrol ;he\ begun that hour, 

How that a life was but a flower. Shat, » peace . 

To CVrol.'I’ v. n. [Caroline, Ital. carder, old l'Y.J 
To sing; to warble ; to sing in jov and festivity. 

Hark, how the cheerful birds do chant their ln>s, 

And carol of love’s praise. Syaixc , . 

This done, she sung, and enroll'd mil so clear, 

That men and angeU nught rejoice to hear. Dry dm. 

Hovering swans, their throats releas’d 
From native silence, carol : omuL harmonious. Prior. 

r lo Ca'hoi.. v. a. Topmi.se; to celebrate in song. 

.She with precious vi'd’d li juoi.r-. hcJs, 

For which the shepherds at their fcaMwik, 

Carol her goodness lond in rustiek lays. Min on, Com. 

Ca'koung.^ n. s. [from card.] An hymn, or song 


of devotion. 


They see such admirable things. 

As carries them into an extasy, 

And ln*:ir such heavenly notes and caroling* 

Of God’s high praise ■. Syenser, Hymn of I Tear. Jleauiy. 

CVkotjd. adj. [carol ides. Lilt.] Two arteries, so 
culled, which arise out of the ascending trunk of tlie 
aorta, near where the subclavian arteries arise. 

The carotid, vertebral, and splcuick arteries, art' not only 
variously coiported, hut also here and there diluted, to mode- 
rate the motion of the blood. Hay a* the Creation. 

^eAifoViDAi..# adj. The same as Carotid. 

Thu two rarotifiaL anil the two vertebral arteries are this 
golden quaternion. Smith's Old Age, p. 220. 

CauoTsal.'I"' n. s. [from carrwsi. It seems more 
properly pronounced with tlie accent upon the 
second syllable; but Dryden accents it on the first, 
Dr. Johnson says. Dryden, however, was only ob- 
serving the fa.J lion of his oxvn time; as the example 
from Marvel shews. Some imagine carousal to be 
derived from the Ital. carosello, a diminutive of carro, 
a chariot; and Unit the entertainment, originally, 
was a course or contest ot chariots and horses ; and 
that the word at length signified generally a mag- 
nificent feast.] A festival. 

This* game, these carousals A scan ius taught, 

And Ir sliding Alba to the Latins brought. Dryden. 

Before the crystal pfflacc, where he dwells. 

The tinned angels hold their c&muxdx. 

A. Marvel, in Luchrynuc Musarum, 1650. 
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Leaving out the warlike part of the carovaak, and forming u 
poetical design for the use of the machines, the songs and the 
dances. Drydcn, l J ref. to Albion and Albanian. 

A royal carousal given by Charlc*. the fifth of franco to ihe 
empcronr Charles the Fourth, in the year 1.178, was closed wirh 
the theatrical representation of the Conquest of Jcrusahm by 
Godfrey of Bnlloign. Wart on , Jh.sL of Eng. Poetry, i. 245 * 

To CAROTJSE.'}* v.n. [cnrvussrr, Fr. front gar amz, 
all out, Germ. Dr. Johnson say's. But tlie Germ. 
rmtieft 9 drunkenness, $»eenv* hdlu* cuiillcd to the 
fame of producing ca roust'*] To chink; to quail; 
to drihk largely. 

He calls for wine : a health, quoti; lie, at. if 
Il’nd been aboard carousing to his unites 
After n storm. Shuk spear c. 

Learn with how little life may be preserved, 

Jn gold and myrrh they need not to o’f'usc. Eahgh. 

Now hats fly off) and y .utb" • 

Healths first go round, ami then the house. 

The brides came thick and thick. duelling. 

Under the shadow of li iendly boughs • 

They bit camuung, w heir their liqium* grows. Waller. 

To Caik/cse. v. 0. To drink up lavishly. 

Now 111} siik lbol, Uoderitjo, 

Whom love hath turnM nimuai die wrong s’ etc out. 


To Desdciuona hath to-night doom'd * 

rotations pottle deep. ' ’ Shakspearc . 

Our chccrfu! guest* atfumt the sparkling tears 
Of the- rich grape, whilst imMik ehuruia their cars. Denham . 

CauoVsv. n.s. (from the verb.] 

1. A drinking match. . 

Waste in wild riot wlmt sour hind allows. 

Tin •re plv the early fen^t and lain carouse. P^pc. 

1. A hearty dose oflkpumr. 

He bad so mam eves watching over him, as be could not 
di ink a full cm oust of sack ; but dictate was advertised there- 
of within lew hour* alter. Davits on Ireland. 

rieisc toil, we nm\ c mtrive this afternoon, 

And qiiMtr<vo v o?'fff t*» our mhtrevs’ health. Maks pea re. 

CuioTsfr. * . >. [/rum nricutr.] A drinker ; a toper. 

Tile bold camusci , and ndvc if Vug dame, 

Nor feat die fever, inn* refu e tl> ''a n*' : 

,S;'.ie in bis skill from all mi'frn ,,, t set free, 

But conscious shame, remorse, and piety. Granville . 

Carp, n. s. \curpi\ Vr.] A pond h*h. 

A friend of mine stored a pond *»t three or four acres with 
cf/^and icncli. Hale, Origin of Mankind. 

7 bCAIll\? v.n. [fttrpo, Fat.] ’lb rriMiiv; to 
Cavil; to find fault: with til before the thing or 
person censured. It was formerly used in the sense 


of lo jest. 

In fellowship well could she laugh and car pc. 

f l 'haueei\ ( \ 5 ’. Pvol, 470. 

Tcrtullian; 'even often through discontentment, cm pet h in- 
juriously at them, as though they did it even when they were 
free from such ineaiiing. Hooker. 

This your all licens’d tool 
Does hourly carp and quarrel, la caking fo.lh 
In rank and not to he endured riot**. $\ansp**:n\ 

No, not a tooth or nail to seratib. 

And at my actions carp or catch. Ilrbcfl. 

When I spoke. 

My honest homely words wer v carp'd and censur’d. 

For want of courtly stile. Drudvn . 

To Carp.* v. a . -To bhtme. 

Which my saving divers ignorant persons, not used to rcade. 
old auiicieiit authors, nor acijuaiiited with their phrase and 
manor of s|>eerhe, did rarpe and reprehend, for lacke of good 
understand) ng. Abp. C runnier , Duet, oj Hie Sacra mt nt 9 fol. 100. 

They rarpe us like craker-. Skeltons Poems , p. 213. 

Herod heard John gladly, while he carpi d others. 

Abp. Sandy s, Sci m. fol. 120. b», 

Carpenter. ^ n. s. [chcirpeutn r^ r. low Lat. car- 
perUcrtus , in the thirteenth century. Mr. llorne 
Tooke observes, that what wc now call a carpenter , 
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was anciently called a smith ; and that the trans- 
lation of the X. Test. ascribed to Wicliffb proves 
fhut smith and carpenter were then [in the fourteenth 
century] synonimotts, viz. “ Wher this is ^not a 
smithy ethei; :i carpenter?) the sonc of Marie.' bt. 
Mark, vi. 2, 3, If this be the true reading, it is 
remarkable that it should not he noticed in a recent 
publication of Wiclifte’s Testament, bydhc learned 
and reverend Mr. Baber, where the passage is 
simply thus; without smith, and without any note, 
or various reading; “ Wher this is not a carpenter 
the souc of A(arye.” The parallel passage in St. 
Matthew, xiii. $5. has also only carpenter .] An 
artificer in wood; a builder of houses and ships. 
Ue is distinguished from a joiner, as the carpenter 
perform* larger and stronger work. 

T»u\ work performed with luUiscincnt good, 

(Godfrey his eaipeuteir , anduicn of skilt, 

In all the camp, sent to an aged wood. Fairfax. 

In building Hicro’fcgrcat slap, then- were three hundred ear - 
pouters employ cd for a rear together. Wilkins . 

In hnrdcnM vrs>cK, fiiM with speedy care, 

IIis plenteous stores do reason’d timber# send, 

Thither llie brawny carpenter « repair. 

And, a-, the MUgeons of maim’d ships, attend. Dn/ucn . 

CViu'eviky. n. s. [from carpenter .] The trade or 
art of a carpenter. * 

It had been more proper lor me to have ’introduced carpentry 
before joinery. because* necessity did doubtless com pc l our lore- 
fathers to use the conveaiouy of the first, rather than the ex- 
travagance of the last. A f owns Mechanical Exercises. 

Ca'hpek. - !" n. s. [from 7 b Car i*.] A caviller; a 

censorious man. 

I have not these weeds, 

By putting 011 the cunning of a carper . Shakspearc. 

That audacious carper at the %\orks 01 Cod was sufficiently 
silenced. Smith's Old Age, p. 58. 

CA IICKT. {' 11. .v. iJcarpU, Dutch, ltul. cmprlla s 
trout the city of Cairo, anil the ltul. Icipctv , i. c. 
tape.stry made at Cairo.] # 

1. A covering of various colojr*, spicatl upon floors 
or tiihles. 

Be the Jacks fair within, the Jills fair without, carpi If had, 
and ever) tlmur in or.h r ? Shykspem r. 

Ag-iimt the wall, in ilic middle of the half ptice, is a < hair 
placed before him, with a table and carpet before it. thnat. 

2. G remind variegated witli flowers, and level and 

smooth. ^ 

(Jo signify as much, while here wc march 
Uj>on the grassy cm pet of this plain. ^ ShaL'pifuc 

The carpet ■'round shall he with leaves oYisproad, , 

\.id hong!i> snail wea\»w cov'rmg for your head. I)nfd:n. 

». Auv Ihiitg vaiivgateil. 

^ The whole dry land is, for tin* most part, covered m.-r with 
a lovely carpet of green grass, and other herbs. 1 f, tt' 

Carpet i> used, proverbially; for a a>lnfe 01 and 
lu\urv; as, a carpet knight, akniglii that has ne\ci 
known the field, ayd has recommended hinisilt only 
at table, Ur. J«»lnw»n says. This reflects i\o great 
credit oti the knights in (jwstion. 1 he tact is, that 
a cm pet-knight was so called, because lie received 
his honour lVom thinkings hand in the court, and 
upon a carpet, or such like ornament belonging to 
the regal %Ak\ lyiarkham’s Bookc of Honour, 

• 162^. p. 71. They were sometimes called knights 

of the green cloth , in contradistinction to those? who 
were knighted as soldiers; and they were selected 
from those, who had been serviceable to the court, 
city, or state, and bad therefore merited distinction, 
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whether having studied law, physick, or any other 
arts and sciences. Holme’s Acad, of Armory, 

B. iii. p. 57. 

Ho is knight, dubbed with unhacked rapier, ami on carpet 
consideration. Shahs pea re. 

5. To be on the carpet, [sw le lapis , Fi\] is to be the 
subject of consideration ; an affair in hand. 

To Ca'rpet. v. a. [from the noun,] To spread with 
carpets. 

We found him in a fair chamber, richly hanged and car pelt <1 
under foot, without any degrees to the state; he was set upon 
alow throne, richly adorned, and 11 rich cloth of state over his 
head, of blue sattin embroidered. , Bacon. 

The dry land we find every where naturally carpeted over 
with grass, and other agreeable wholesome plants. Durham . 

Ca'rTET-wai.k.#? n. s. Carpet-wap: a green way; 
Ca'rpet- wav. 3 a way on the turl. < Ray. 

Mow carpet -walks, and p[v weeding. Iwthni, 

Ca'rpino. pnrtirijf. adj. [from To Carp.] Captious; 
censorious. 

No carping critick interrupts his praise, 

No rival striv es, but for a second place. (* ranrilh . 

Lav aside therefore a carping spirit, and read even an adver- 
sary with an honest design to find out his true meaning do 
not snatch at little lapses, and appearances of mistake. Wails. 

Ca'rping.# n. s . [from the verb.] Cavil ; censure ; 

abuse. ■ 

The passage of the Israelites over Jordan, in memory of w liich 
those 6toncs at Gilgal were set up, is free from all those little 
carpings before-mentioned, that are made as to the passage 
through the red-sea. Leslie, Method with the Deists. 

Ca'rpingly. adv. [from carping.] Captiously; cen- 
soriously. 

We derive out of the Latin at second hand by the French, 
and make good English, as in these adverbs, carping! if, current- 
ly, acti\ ely, colourahly . Camden's Remains. 

C a'r pme a ls. n. s. A’ 1 kind of coarse cloth made in 
the north of England. Phillips's World of Worlds. 
CAMPUS. w. s. [Latin.] The wrist so named by 
anatomists, ^hicli is made up of eight little bones, 
of different figures and thickness, placed in two 
ranks, four in each rank. They arc strongly tied 
together by the ligaments which come from the 
radius, and by the annulary ligament. Quincy. 

1 found one of tlio bones of the carpus lying loose in the 
wound. Wiseman's Surgery, 

Ca'rhack.. Sec Carack. J 

Ca'rrat. Set? Carat. 

Ca'huaway.^ n. s . See Caraway. Mr. Mason 

blames Dr. Johnson for here referring to caraway, 
which means caraway seeds , *when carraway , the 
word before us, means apples; « can-array Harvey 
apples,” he says, “ so called from their spicy 
flavour,” as a Herefordshire friend informed him. 
There may be such apples; but both Johnson amktlie 
poet will be supported, in opposition to Mr. Mason 
in using carrarvays as the seed# or comfits, and not 
as apples, by the following passage ; which, as Mr. 
Steevens observes, may settle this important point ! 

This is a confirmation of our us$in England, for the serv- 
ing of apples and other fruites last after meales. Howbeit, we 
are wont to eatc carawaies or biikcfvor som? other kind of 
comfits or scedes together with apples, therebyto breake winde 
ingenU red by them : and surely it is a jtpry good way for stu- 
dents. Cogan’t Haven of Health, 1595. 

Nay, you shall see mine orchard, where, in an arbour, wc 
will eat a last year's pippin of my own grafting, with a dish of 
carraways, and so forth ; come, cousin, silence, and then to 
~ Shuhspeare, Ren > IV. 
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CYrriable.# adj. [from carry.] Xtort which may 
be carried. Sfierwood. 

Ca'rkiage.-I" n. s. [cariage, Fr. baggage; from cany.’] 

1. The act of carrying or transporting, or bearing 
any thing. 

The unequal agitation of the winds, though material to the 
mmage of sounds farther or less way, yet do not confound the 
articulation. . _ Bacon , Nat. Hist. 

If it seem so strangeto move this obelisk for so little space, 
what may we think of the rarriageo fit out of Egypt? Wilkins. 

2 . Conquest ; acquisition. * 4 

Sol* man resolved to l&siege Vienna, in good hope, that by 
the carriage away of that, the other cities would, without re- 
sistance, be yielded. * K unites. Hist, if the Turks. 

3. Vehicle; that in which any thing is carried. 

What horse or carriage can take up and bear away all the 
loppings of a branchy tree at once? Watts. 

4. The frame upon which cannon is carried. 

He commanded the great ordnance to be laid upon carriages, 
which before lay boupd in great unweildy timber, with ring* 
labelled thereto, and could not handsomely he removed to or 
fro. Knolles, Hist . of the Turks . 

5. Behaviour personal manners. 

Before his eyes he did cast a mist, by his own insinuation, 
and b} the carnage of h*s youth, that expressed a natural 
princely behaviour. Bacon , Hen. VI/. 

Though in my face there’s no affected frown. 

Nor in 111 y carriage a feign’d niceties* shown, 

I keep my honour still without a stain. Dry den. 

Let tli 111 have ever so learned lectures of breeding," that 
which will most influence their carriage , will lie the company 
the} converse with, and the fashion of those about them, 
j, Locke . 

6. Conduct; measures; practices. 

You may hurt yourself; nay, utterly 
Grow from the king’s acquaintance by this carriage. 

Shales pea re. 

He advised the new governour to have so much discretion in 
his carriage , that there might be no notice taken in the exer- 
cise of his religion. Clarendon. 

7. Management; manner of transacting. Not used. 

The manner of carriage of the business, was as if there had 
been secret inquisition upon him. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

8. That which is carried ; the burthen. 

With speare in th* one hand [Calepinc] staid himsclfc upright, 
With th* other staid his lady up with steady might : — 

But when as Calepinc came to the brim, 

And saw his carriage past that pcrill well, — 

His heart with \engeaunce inwardly did swell. 

Spenser , V. Q. vi. iii. 54. 

Ca'rrieii. n. s . [from To carry.] 

1. One win*. carries something. *? -7 

You must distinguish between the motion of*tltc air, which 
i is but a vehicufum causie , a carrier of the sounds, and the sounds 

convej cd. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

For winds, when homeward they return, willdrivc 
The loaded carriers from their evening hive. Dryden . 

2. One whose profession or trade is to carry goods 

for others. ' 

I have rather made it nry choice to transcribe . than to 
venture th# loss of my originals by post or carrier. 'J. ? " ' 

Pishtcp's Letters . 

The roads are crouded with carriers, laden with rich manu- 
factures. . Swft. 

3. A messenger; one whp carries a message. 

The welcome news is in the letter found 5 
The carrier' s not commissioned to expound ; 

It speaks itself. Dryden, Beligm Laid. 

‘ 4. The name of a species of pigeons, so called from 
the reported practice ^of some nations, who send 
r them with letters tied . to their necks, which, they 
carry to the place wb^e" they were bred, however 
remote* *• 
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There arc tame au<l wild pigeons, and of tame there are 
cropper*, rarrim % runts. Walton's Angler. 

CA'ItUION^ 7 i, s. [old Fr. caroigne, carongne : mo- 
dern, charogne; from the Lat. caro and rodens - V. 

Roquefort.] 

f. The carcase of smoothing not proper for food. 

They did cat the dealt carrions , and one another soon after ; 
insomuch that the very carcases they scraped out of their graves. 

Spenser on Ireland. 

It is It * 

That, lying by the violet in the mm. 

Do, afc the carrion does, not a*t the flower. Shakspcarc. 

Ravens arc seen in docks where i? carrion lies, and wolves in 
herds to run down a deer. Temple. 

Sheep, oxen, hordes full ; and lump'd on high, 

Tlu* Jittering species in confusion lie, 

Till, warn'd h\ frequent ills, the way they found, 

To lodge their loathsome agrrion under ground. » Drydeu. 

Criticks, as they arc birds of prey, have ever a natural incli- 
nation to carrion. Pojh. 

2, Any flesh so corrupted ns not to be Fit for food. 

Not all that pride that makes thee Avdl. 

As big as thou dost blown-up veal ; 

Nor all thy tricks and slights to cheat, 

Sell all thy carrion fur good meat. Htt&hras. 

The wolves will get a breakfast by my death » 

Yet scarce enough their hunger to supply, ■ 

For love has made me eltrrion ere I die. Dry den. 

3. A name of reproach for a worthless woman. 

Shall we send that foolish carrion , Mrs. Quickly, to him, 
and excuse liis throwing into 1 he water? Shakspcarc. 

Ca'hrion.^ adj, [front the substantive.] * Relating 
to carcases; feeding upon carcases. 

Mutch to match I have encounter'd him, « 

Aud made a prey for carrion kites and crow % 

Even of the bonny beasts he lov'd so well. 

Shakspcarc, Henry VI. 
You’ll ask me why I rather choose to have 
A weight of carrion flesh, than to receive 
Three thousand ducats? Shakspcarc , Merck. of Venice . 

This foul died .shall smell above the earth 
Willi ant ion men groaning for burial. Shakspcarc , Jul. Crcs. 

The charity of our dcath-hed visits from one another, is 
much at a rate with that of a carrion crow to a sheep ; we 
smell a carcase. V Estrange. 

tVinnoN-u.AN.# adj . Applied properly to beasts ; 
to jades tliat be more carrion like, or more lean. 

• Huloti. 


Ca'rronadf..# v. s, A very short piece of iron ord- 
nance, originally made at Carron in Scotland. 

James's Mi lit. Did. 

OA'RROT. 11. s. [carotc, Fr. daucus , Lat.] An es- 
culent tfoert. • 

Carrots, though garden roots, y et they do very well iu the | 
fields for seed. Mortimer. 

liis sppusc orders the sack to be immediately opened, and 
greedily pulls out of it half a dozen bunches of carrots . Dennis. 

Ca'krotiness. ft. s, [from carroljj.~] Redness of hair. 

Ca'mioty. n. s. [from carrot.'] Spoken of red hair, 
on account of its resemblance in colour to carrots. 

Ca'rrows. n. s. [An Irish word.] 

The carrous are a kind of people that wander up 
and down to gentlemens houses, living only upon 
cards and dice ; who, though they havq little or 
nothing of their own, yet will they play for much 
money. Spenser on Ireland . 

To CA'RRY.f cfo [charier, Fr. from cumis, Lat.» 
But Serenius deduces it from the Su. kora, to carry, 
to drive; Golf). far a.] 

i. To convey from a place; opposed to brings or con- 
vey to a place : often with * particle, signifying de- 
parture ; as, away, off, 

VOL. i. 


When he dieth, he shall carry nothing away. 

Psalm xlix. 18. 

And devout men carried Stephen to his burial. Acts , viii. a. 

I mean to carry her away this evening, bv the help of these 
1 ao soldier.. Dry den, Span . Fryar. 

As in a hivejs vimi neons dome, 

Ten thousand bees enjoy their home ; 

Each docs her studious action vary, 

To go and come, to fetch and carry. *- Prior. 

They exposed their goods with the price marked, then re- 
tired ; the merchants came, left the price which they would 
give upon the goods, and retired; the Seres returning carried 
n/f either their goods or money, as they liked bc-,t. Arbutkml. 

2. To transport. 

They began to Parry about in beds those that were wick. 

Mark , vi. 55. 

The species i.f audihles seem to be carried more manifestly 
through the air, than the species of visibles. Bacon. 

Where yiauv great ordnance afe shot off together, the sound 
will be tarrhd, at the least, twenty miles upon the land. 

* • Bacon, 

3. To bear: to have about one. 

Do not take out bones like surgeons I have met with, who 
carry them about in their pockets. Wiseman's Surgery, 

|. To take: to have with one. 

If the ideas of liberty and volition were carried along with 
us in our minds, a great part of the difficulties that perplex 
men’s thoughts would be easier resolved. Locke. 

I have listened with my utmost attention for half an hour to 
an orator, without being able to carry away one single sen- 
tence out of a whole sermon. Swft, 

5. To convey by force. 

Go, carry Sir John Falstaff to the Fleet ; 

Take all his company along with him. Shakspcarc , lien. IV. 

6 . To effect any tiling. 

There are some vain persons, that whatsoever goeth alone, 
or movetli upon greater means, if they have never so little 
hand in it, they think it is they that carry it. Bacon. 

Oft-times wc lose the occasion of carrying a business well 
thoroughly by our too much hast^. B.Junson , Discoveries. 

These advantages will be of no effect, unless we improve 
them to words, in the carrying of our main point. Addison. 

7. To gain in competition. • 

And hardly shall 1 carry out my side, 
lier husband being alive. S/lhkspcare, A'. Lear. 

llow many stand for consulships? — Three, they say ; but it 
it is thought of every one t’oriolunus will carry it. Shakspcarc. 

I see not vet how any of these six reasons can be fairly 
avoided; aud yet if any of them hold good, it is enough to 
carry the cause Sanderson . 

The latter still enjoying his place, and continuing a joint 
commissioner of the tr^sury, still opposed, and commonly car* 
rial 5 way every thin •^gainst him. Clarendon. 

8. To gain after resistance. 

The count wooes your daughter, 
down his wanton ’siege before her beauty ; 

Resolves to carry her ; let her consent, 

As we’ll direct tier now, ’tis best to hear it. Shakspcarc, 

What 11 fortune does the thick lips owe, 

If he can carry her thus ? Shakspcarc , Othello . 

The town was distressed, and ready for an assault, which, it* 
it had been given, would have cost much blood ; luet yet the 
town would have been carried in the end. Bacon , Ilcn.VIJ . 

9. To gain; with jt y that is, to prevail, [le par - 
ter , Fr.] 

Are you all resolv'd to give \our voices? 

But that's no matter; the greater part cdHfces it. Shakspcarc. 

By these, and the like arts, they promised themselves, that 
they shoirfd easily cnrrAl ; so that they entertained the house 
all the morning withtfSher debates. Clarendon . 

If the n&Deroubuess of a train must carry i/, virtue may 
go follow Astrsca, and* vice only will be worth the courting. 

S Gfanvillc. 

Children, who live together* OfU;n sjtrivc for mastery, whose 
wills shall carry i/over tlie rest. ' * Locke. 

In pleasures and pains, the present is apt to carry it, and 
those at a distance have the disadvantage in the companion. 

Locke, 
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10. To bear out ; to Face through : with it. 

If a man carries it offj thcfe is so mud) money saved; and 
if he be detected, there will be something pleasant in the fro- 
lick* L* Estrange, 

11. To continue external appearance. 

My niece is already in the belief that ht£s piod ; we may 
carry it thus for our pleasure, and his penance. Skaks peart. 

1 2 . To manage ; to transact. 

The Bgftate is generally as numerous as our house of com- 
mons ; and yet carries its resolutions so privately, that the\ are 
seldom known. Addison on Hat if. 

13. To behave; to conduct: with the reciprocal pro- 
noun. 

Neglect not also the examples of thqse that have carried 
themselves ill in the same place. ft aeon. 

He attended the king into Scotland, where he did carry him • 
id/ with much singular sweetness and temper. Wo/ton . 

He carried himself so insolently in tfic house, and out of the 
house, to all persons, that he became odious. * Clan udoii. 

14. Sometimes with it : ;<.s, she carries it high. 

15. To bring forward ; to advance in any progress. 

It is not to be. imagined how fur constancy will carry a man ; 
however, it is better walking slowly in *a rugged wa), than to 
break a leg and be a cripple. Locke. 

This plain natural way, without grammar, can carry them to 
great elegancy and politeness in their language. Locke. 

There is no vice which mankind carries to such wild < x- 
tremes, ns that of avarice. Swift. 

1 6. To urge; to bear forward \yith some kind of ex- 
ternal impulse. 

Men are strongly carried out to, and hardly took off from 
the practice of vice. South. 

He that the world, or flesh, or devil, can curry away from 
the profession of an obedience to Christ, is no son of the faith- 
ful Abraham. Hammond's Practical Catechism. 

Ill nature, passion, and revenge, will cany them too far in 
punishinir others ; and therefore God hath certainly appointed 
government to restrain the partiality and violence of men. 

Locke . 

1 7. To bco-r ; to have ;** to obtain. 

In some vegetables, we sec something that carries a kind of 
analogy to sense ; they contract their leaves against the cold ; 
they open them to the favourable heat. 

Ilalc. Origin of Mankind , 

18. To exhibit to show; to display on the outside; 
to set to view. 

The aspect ofeverv one in the family carries so much satis- 
faction, that it appears he knows his happy lot. Addison. 

19. To imply ; to import. 

It carries too great an imputation of ignorance, lightness or 
folly, for men to quit and rmouncqg^ielr former tenets, pre- 
sently upon the offer of ail argumeiwf which they cupnot im- 
mediately answer. Locke. 

io. To contain ; to comprise. 

He thought it carried something of argument in it, to prhvc 
that doctrine. • Watts on the Mind. 

21. To have annexed; to have any thing joined: 
with the particle ivilh. 

Th$rc was a righteous and a searching law, directly forbid- 
ding Mftih practices; and they knew' that it carried with it the 
divine stamp. < South . 

There are jnsnv expressions, which carry with them to my 
mind on clear ideas. * J.ockc. 

The obvious portions of extension, that affect our senses, 
carry with them u|U) the mind the idea of finite. Locke . 

22. To convey or bear any thiim united or adhering, 

by vortinmniculion of motion?®! • 

VVe see also manifest I v, that sOtnwHkre carried with wind 2 
and therefore sound » will he heard further with ^ht* wind than 
against the wind. 'Bacon. Natural History. 

23. To move or confirm^ tpiy tiling in a certain di- 
rection. 

His chimney is carried up through the whole r&ck, so that 
you sec the sky through it, notwithstanding the rooms lie very 
deep- w Addison on Italy. 
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24. To push on ideas, arguments, or any thing sue* 
cessivo in a train. 

Mauethcs, that wrote of the Egyptians, hath carried up their 
government to un incredible distance. 

Hale. Origin of Mankind. 

25. To receive; to endure: not in use. 

Some have in readiness so many •*> stories, ns there is no- 
thing but they can wrap it into a tale, to make others carry it 
with more pleasure. Bacon . 

26. To support; tojsustain. * ' < 

Carry camomile, or wild thyme, or the green strawberry, 

upon sticks, as you do hops upon pole.,. Baron , "Nat. lint. 

27. To bear, as trees.* 

Set them a reasonable depth, and they will carry more shoots 
upon the w tem. Bacon , Natural History. 

28. To fetch and bring, as dogs. 

Young whelps lenrn easily to carry ; young popinjays learn 
quickly to tpcak, ^ As chain's Schoolmaster. 

2 9. To cony envoy. In naval language, to lost*. 

W e carried away our mizcn-uiust. Byron's Nana tire, p. 4. 

30. To carry coals. To bear injuries. This phrase, 
which is used by Shakspcare, seems, Mr. Mason 
observes, to have continued in vogue, considerably 
longer than ’any commentator on S Mafojteare pro- 
bably was aware of. 

1 advise those who arc sensible that they cany coals, and 
are full of ill will, and entertain thoughts of revenge, that 
they do da)- b\ day think upon this argument, till they have 
wrought out all malignity out of their souls. 

, Which col , Sermons. 

31. 7 b carry of)'. To kill. 

Old Parr lived to one hundred and fifty-three \ours of age, 
and might have gone further, if the change of air had not car- 
ried him off'. Te tuple. 

32. 7 b carry on. To promote ; to help forw ard. 

It carries on the same design that is promoted by authors of 
a graver turn, and ouh does it in another manner. Addison. 

33. To carry on. To continue; to put forward from 
one stage to another. 

By the administration of grace, begun by our Blessed Sa- 
viour, carried on by his disciples, and to be completed- tty their 
succcssours to the world's end, all i) pes that darkened this faith, 
are enlightened. Spratt. 

./Eneas's settlement in Italy was carried on through nil thu- 
oppositions in his way to it, both by sea and land. Addison. 

34. 7 b carry un. To prosecute; not to let cease. 

France will not consent, to furnish us with money sufficient 

to carry on the war. Temple. 

35. To carry out. To put into amazement. 

Those thing transport and carry out the mind, 

That with herself herself can never meet. 

, Sir ./. Davies, Noser j&iuAum, st. 3 <; . 

36. To carry through. To support ; Upkeep from 
failing, or being conquered. 

That grace will carry us, if we do not wilfuUy^betmy our 
succours vietorioud) through all difficulties. Hammond. 

To Ca'rkv.^ r. n. 

1. A bare is said, by hunters, to entry, when she 
runs 011 rotten ground, or on frost, and it sticks to 
her feet. 

2. A horse is said to carry well , when his neck is 
arched, and he holds his head high ; but when his 
neck is short, and ill shaped, mid he lowers his 
head, fie is said to carry low. 

3. To convey; to transport ; a phrase from gunnery 

or archery; as, the cannon wrried well; i. e. was 
successful. The word in Slwkspeareis supposed 
to have this meaning. * * 

This speed of Cfcsar * 

Carries beyond belief! J?# «r% tfhakspearc, Ant. and* t'fcop. 

AsWftfAmiexM 

She*!) carry blank, • . Ifcaim. and FI. Tamer tamed. 
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Ca^miy.# n.s. The motion of the clouds. They are 
said to have a great cafty, when they move with 
swiftness before the wind. 

Ca'kiiy-tale. n. s. [from cany and tale.] A tale- 
bearer. 

Some carry-fair, some pi case man, some slight zany, 

Told our intents before. Shakspcarr, Move's Labour Lost. 
CART.*J~ ?i. s. See Car. [cpA’t, cpnc, Sax. cart 9 
Welsh; formerly applied to a chariot; Fr. charette 9 
a cart. So Chaucer uses cart and carter for chariot 
and charioteer.] • 

i. A carriage in general. % 

The Scythians are described by Herodotus to lodge always 
in carts, and to teed upon the milk* of marcs. Temple. 

Tripfcolemus, so sung the Nino, 

StrcwM plenty from his cart divine. Drydcn. 

1. A wheel-carriage, uaed commonly for higgage. 

Now while my friend, just ready to depart, 

Was packing all his goods in one poor cart , 

He stopp’d a little Dry (bit's Juvenal. 

3. A Miiall carriage with two Wheels, used by hus- 
bandmen, distinguished from a waggon, which has 

four wheels. • 

Alas ! what weights are these that load my (jeart ! 

I mn as dull as winter starved sheep, • 

Tir’d as a jade in overlftden cart. Sidney. 

4. The vehicle in which criminals arc carried to exe- 


cution. 

The squire, whose good grace was to open tlic^cene, * 
Now fitted the halter' now travers’d the cart , 

And often took leave, hut was loth to depart. Prior. 

To Cart.^ a. [from the noun.] 

1. To expose in a cart by way of punishment, 
ff this house he not turn’d within this fortnight 
With the foundation upward, I’ll he carted. 

lieaum. and FI. Tamer tamed. 

Deuiouilus ne’er laugh’d so loud. 

To see bawds curled through the croud. 

No woman led a better life: 

Sfic to intrigues was e’en hard-hearted ; 

She chuckl’d when a bawd was carted ; 

And thought the nation ne’er would thrive. 

Till all the wl tores w ere burnt alive. 


Iludibras. 


Prmr. 


*. 


To place in a cart. 

Thespis — with his carted actors. 

Sir W. SoaniCy 


and Ptryd. Art of Poetry. 


To Cart.'F r. n. To use carts for carriage. 

Oxen are not so good tor draught, where you have occasion 
to cart much, but for winter ploughing. Martina r. 

Some in ferine., taking, and improving of rentes; some 111 

carting auduloiujiung. , , r •• 1 

? ' Martin, MarnagroJ Priests, (1554.) FL. 11. h. 

Cart-horse. //. a [from carl and horse.] A coarse* 

un wield v horse, fit only for the cart. 

It was determined, that these sick and wounded soldiers 
should be carried upon the cart-horses. Kindles. 

Cart-jade. n. s. [from carl and jade.] A vile horse, 
fit only for the cart. • 

He came out with all his clowns, horsed upon such cart- 
jades, so furnished, I thought if that were thrift, 1 willed none 
of my friends or subjects ever to thrive. Sidney. 

Cart-load. «. s. [from cart and load.} 

1. A quantity of any thing piled on a cart^ 

A cnrtJond of carrot, appeare .1 of darker colour, when look- 
cd upon where the points wereobverted to the eye, than whore 

■ th £tt\V^Vnd his accomplices traveUbo.it a country widt 
cqrt-loads of their ware, and see who will take it. Swift. 

2. A quantity sufficient to load a cart. 

Cart-rope. v. *. {.cart ahd ,W], A Strong cord 

used to fasten the load on th&arnage: proverbially 
any tlxick cord. 
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Cart-way. n. s. [from cart and way.'] A way through 
which a carriage may conveniently travel. * 

Where your woods are* large, it is best to have a carl-way \ 
along the middle of them. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Ca'iuwgi:.# 11. s. [from cart.] The employment of 
a cart. * 

CAHTE BLANCHE. [French.-] A blank paper 
Jt paper to be filled up with such conditions as the 
person to whom it is sent thinks proper. 
CA'RTEL.f n. s. [cartel, Fr. cartello , ItaL dinun. of 
Lut. churlti.] 

1. A writing containing, for the most part, stipula- 
tions he tween* enemies. 

As this discord among the sisterhood is likely to engage them 
in a long and lingering war, it is the more necessary that there 
should he a cartel settled among them. Addison , Freeholder. 

2. Anciently any publick paper, Dr. Johnson says. 
But it was particularly the challenge to u duel or 
combat, as even the solitary instance from Daniel, 
with which lie illustrates the word, proves. It is 
sometimes written eft art cl. 

"They flatly dLavoilch 

To yield him more obedience, 01 support; 

And us to perjur’d duke of Lancaster, 

Their cartel of defiance , they prefer. Daniel's Civil Wars. 

Xerxes — sent a cartel of defiance against the mountain 
Atho. • lip. Taylor, Holy Dying, via. J 3. 

Chief of domestiek knights and errant, 

Either for chattel or for warrant. Iludibras , z. 1. 

3. The name of the ship commissioned in time of war 
to exchange the prisoners of hostile powers; and to 
convey any request or proposal from one to another. 

Chambers . 

To Ca'rtki,.# v. a. [from the noun.] To challenge 
to a duel ; to defy. 

Come hither, yoi: shall rwr/rt^him j — you shall kill him at 
pleasure. S. Jon ton , Every Mamn his Humour. 

Ga'rtek. w. 5. [from cmt.] The man who drives a 
cart, or whoso trade it is toVlrive a cart. 

Let me he no assistant for a *tutr, 

But keep a farm, and carters. Sl/akspeare , Hamlet.. 

The Divine goodness never tails, provided that, according to 
the advice of Hercules to the carter, we put our own shoulder* 
to the work. L' Estrange. 

Carter and host confronted face to fare, Drydcn. 

It is tilt prudence of amWrr to put bells upon hi# horses, to 
make them carry their burdens cheerfully. Drydcn. 

Ca'hitkrly.* adv. yfrom carter.] Rude, like a carter. 

A ••at let ly or churlish trick. Cot grave in V. Chat /eric. 

Cartesian.# atlj. Relating to the philosophy of 

• Des Cartes. 

The ( artesian philosophy begins now to he almost univer- 
sally rejected, while the Copernican system continues to he 
I universally received, A. Smith, Hist, of Astronomy. 

CaRTe'sjan.# n. s. A follower of the Cartesian 
philosophy. 

The Cartcaan thinks, that the existence of body, or of any 
of its qualities, is not to he taken fora first principle. 

# K 'ad's Inquiry. 

CAiiTiir'siAN.# n: s. [probably from Chtutreuse, a 
vilhi.ru in Dauphiny, Lat. Crrrfusjvm ; where, it is 
saitlTilic first monastery of this iwder was erected. 
They wore a lmirilhirt next their skin.] A monk 
of a particular cflkler. , 

All these took like Carthiuimu, thing* without lumen. 

* Braum. and FI. Scornful Lady* 

* Han. Not on t$ ne own forbid meats hast thou ventur’d? 
And. On fish, when a Carthusian first 1 enter’d. 

B. Jenson 9 Fot. 

Carthu'sian.# adj. 

u Relating to the order of monks so called. 
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The Carthusian habit i# all white within. 

Chambers . 

2- The name of kermes mineral, which is also called 
Carthusian powder. Chambei's* 

CA'RTILACR n. s. [cartildgo, Lat v ] A smooth 
and solid body, softer than a bone, but harder 
thap a ligament. In it are no cavities or cells for 
containing of marrow ; nor is it covered over with 
any membrane to make it sensible, as the bones 
are. The cartilages have a natural elasticity, by 
which, if they are forced from their natural figure 
or situation, they return to it of themselves, as soon 
as that force is taken away. Qjiinnj . 

Canals, by degrees are abolished, and grow solid ; several 
of them united, grow a membrane ; these membranes further 
consolidated, become cartilages, and cartilages bones. 

Arb ut knot. 

CAHTiLAGi'NEous.-f* 7 afij. [old Fr. cartila<rinciu\~] 

Cartilaginous. 3 Consisting of cartilages. 

By what artifictfthe cartilagincous kitV -1 of fishes poise them- 
selves, ascend and descend at pleasure, and continue in what 
depth of water they list$ is as yet unknown. Kay. 

flic larynx gives passage to the breath, and, as the breath 
passeth through the rimula, makes a vibration of those cartila- 
ginous bodies, which forms that breath into u vocal sound or 
voice. Holder s Elements of Speech . 

Carto'on. n. s. [cart one, Ital.] A painting or drawing 
upon large paper. 

It is with a vulgar idea that the w orld beholds the cartoons of 
Raphael, and every one feels his share of pleasure and enter- 
tainment. v Watts , Logic tc. 

Carto'uch.^ 11. s. [cartouche, Fr.] 

1. A case of wood three inches thick at the bottom, 
girt round with marlin, and holding forty-eight 
musket balls, and six or eight iron balls of a 
pound weight. It is ‘fired out of a hobit or small 
mortar, and is proper for defending a pass. 

•' Harris . 

2 . A portable box for charges. 

3. A roll [like a scroll of paper] adorning the cornice 

of a pillar. Coles. 

Ca'rtrage. 1 n, s. [car louche, Fr.] A case of paper 

Cartridge. J or parchment filled with gunpowder, 
used for the greater expedition in charging guns. 

Our monarch stands in person by, 

His new-cast cannons firmness to explore ; ‘ 

The strength of big-corn* d powder loves to try, 

And ball and cartragv sorts for every bore. Dryden, 

Ca'rtrut. w. s. [from cart and rut : route, a ways] 
The track made by a cart wliepl. 

CaGtulary.'J* n. s. [old Fr. cartulaire , “ a great 
paper-book, a terrier or coucher-book,” Cotgrave. 
“ Carlulaires sont les papiers terriers des Eglises, 
oft sorit dcrits le contrat d’achat, de vente, les 

P rivileges ct iqununiUSs,” Lacombe. From chart a, 
.at.] A place where records efr papers arc kept, 
Dr. Johnson says ; and Dr. Ash the same. It 
has not, howevfcr, that meaning j but is the record 
itself. It is als$ written chartulary. % 

I. A register; a record. >; 

1 may, by this one, shew infercadcr the forim- of all those 
cartularies, by which such devQUt Saxon princes endowed 
their sacred structures. ’ . \y cover. j 

Entering n memorial of them in the %hartulary or leger- 
book of some udjucent monastery. Blocks tone. 

An ecclesiastical officer, who had the Care of the 
records, [low Lat. ckartularius .] 
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Ca / RTWRIQHT;'} v n. 5 . [from cart ami wight.’] A 
maker of carts. 

Alter local names, the most names- have been derived from 
occupations or professions ; as, Taylor, Potter, Smith, Cart- 
10 right. Camden'* Remains . 

Some, housewrights ; some, shipwrights ; some, Cartwrights; 
and some, the joiners of smaller wonts. 

Fntherby, Atkcom. p. 193, 

Ca'rucate.# n. s . [Lat. caruca, Fr. carrue , a plough, 
cart, or team.] A plough land. See Carve. As 
much land as one team can plough in the year. 

The hide was the measure of land in the Confessor’s reign ; 
the car urate, that to which it was reduced by the Con- 
querour’s new standard. — Twelve cnrucaics of laud make 
one hide. — It [the car urate ] must be various according to 
the nature of the soil, and custom of husbandry, in every county. 

Kef ham , Domesday Book , p. 168. 

Carve.# tL s. [old Fr. car rue ; low Lat. carua. See 
Caiiucate.] 

As cant reds arc diversly estimated, so are also carves or 
plow lands. Sir ,/. Ware on Spenser's Ireland . 

A hide, a plough-land, or a carve, I hold clearly equivalent. 

Sclden on Drayton' s Poly alb . 8. xi. 

To CARVE. ^ v. a. [ceoppan, Sax. kerven, Dutch; 
from the Goth, kaiftm.'] 

1. To cut wood, or stone, or other matter, into 
elegant forms. 

Taking the very refuse, lie hath carved it diligently when 
he had nothing else to do. Wisdom, xiii. rj. 

Had De.nocratcs really carved mount Atlios into a statue of 
Alexander the Great, and had the memory of the fact been 
obliterated by some accident, who could afterwards have 
proved it impossible, but that it might casually have been? 

Bentley . 

2. To cut meat at the table. 

3. To make any thing by carving or cutting. 

Yet fearing idleness, the nurse of ill. 

In sculpture exercis’d his happy skill ; 

And carv'd in iv’ry such a maid so fair. 

As nature could not with his art compare, 

Were she to w ork. Dryden. 

4. To engrave. 

0 Rosalind ! these trees shall be my books. 

And in their barks my thoughts I’ll character; 

That every eye, which in this forest looks, 

Shall see thy virtue witness'd every where. 

Run, run, Orfando, carve on every tree, 

The fair, the chaste, the unexpressive she. Shakspedre . 

5. To distribute ; to apportion ; to provide at will. 

lie had been a keeper of his flocks, both from the violence 
of robbers and Ills own soldiers; who could easily have carved 
themselves tkrir own food. % South. 

How dares sinful dust and ashes invade the prerogative of 
Providence, and carve out to himself the seasons and issues of 
life and death ? South . 

The labourer's share, being seldom more than a bare sub- 
sistence, never allows that body of men opportunity to struggle 
with the richer, unless w hen some common and great distress 
emboldens them to carve to their wants. Locke. 

6 . To cht ; to hew. 

Or they will buy his sheep forth of the cote. 

Or they will carve the shepherd's throat. Spenser} Pastorals. 

Brave Macbeth, with his brandish’d steel. 

Like valour’s minion, carved out his passage* Shakspeare . 

To Car vi? v. n. 

1 . To exercise the trade of a sculptor. 

2 . To perform at table the office of supplying the 
company from the dishes. 

1 do mean to make love to Ford’s wife ; I spy entertainment 

in her; she discourses, she carves, she gives the leer of invita- 
tion, . .M< 4 m are > Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Well then, things fte|poija«dy were serv’d ; - \ 

My mistress for the strangers jearv’d. JPHcr. 
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Ca iivei..^ w. s. See Caravel. A small ship. 

. * pave them order, if they found any Indians there, to send 
jn the little f!y-hoat, or the carvel , into the river; for, with 
our great ships, we (hirst not approach the coast. llalegh . 

She spreads sattens, as the king's ships do canvas every 
where, she may spare me her lmscn, and her bonnets, strike 
her main petticoat, and yet outsail me, I am a carvel to her. 

Rectum. jqyl FI, Wit uMtnit Monet/. 

Ca'rvel.# ?/. $, Apparently a term for the urtica 
marina, or sea-blubbor. See Blubber. 

The carvel is u sca-foinc, floating upon the surface of the 
ocean, of a globous form, like g so many lines throwing abroad 
her stings, which she ran spread atqdeasurc, angling for small 
fishes, which by that artifice she captivates. 

Si 4 T. Herbert , Trav, p. 26. 

Ca'iivf.h. w. .v. [from curve.'] 

1. A sculptor. 

' All ni ts and artists Theseils could command, • 

Who sold for hire, or wrought for better fame. 

The master painters, and the careers came. Dry dm. 

2. He that cuts up the meat at the table. • 

Meanwhile thy indignation yet to rflise, 

The carver , dancing round each dish, surveys 
With flying knife, and, as his art directs, 

With proper gestures ev’ry fowl dissects. * Dryden. 

3. He that apportions, or distributes at\vill. 

In this kind, to coincwin braving arms, 

Be his ow n career , and cut out his way. 

To find out right with wrongs it may not be. 

Shakspcarc , Rich. II. 
We are not the carvers of our own fortunes. V Estrange. 

Ca' jiving. iu s. [from carve.] Sculpture; figures 
carved. 

They can no more last like the ancients, than cxccHent 
earrings in wood, like those in marble and brass. Temple. 

The lids are ivy, grapes in clusters lurk 
beneath the carving of the curious work. Dry den's Virgil. 

CAliU'NCLE. n. .v. \cannmda, Lat.] A small pro- 
tuberance of flesh, either natural or morbid. 

Care titles are a sort of loose flesh, arising in the urethra by 
the erosion made by virulent acrid matter. Wiseman. 

Caku'nculated.# atlj. [from carwirula.] Having 
a protuberance. 

The Turkey has a bare red carunculafcd head and neck. 

British Birds , i. 287. 

CAHYA'l'ES. 7 n - «*• [from Cunja , a city taken 
CARYA TIDES. 5 bv the Greeks', who led away 
the women captives; and, to perpetuate their 
slavery, represented them in buildings as charged 
with burdens.] An order of columns or pilasters 
under the figures of women, dressed in long robes, 
serving to'Support entablatures. * Chambers. 

Casca'di:.^ ?i. s. [cascade, Fr. case at a, ltal. from 
cascare , to fall. Written cascata so late as 1685.] 
A cataract ; a waterfall. 

There is a great cascata or fall of waters. 

Brown , Travels, 16S5, j>. 79. 
Rivers diverted from their native course, ” 

And bound with chains of artificial force, * * 

From large cascades in pleasing tumult roll’d. Prior. 

The river Tcverone throws itself down a precipice, mid 
falls by several cascades , from one rock to another, till it 
gains the bottom of the valley. Addison. 

CASE.-f- 71. s. [cnisse, Fr. a box.] « 

1. Something that covers or contains any tiling else ; 
a covering ; a box ; a sheath. 

' . 0 cleave, my sides ! 

Heart, once be stronger than thy continent. 

Crack thy trail rase. Shakspcare, Ant. and Clcop , 

Each thought was visible that roll’d within, 

As through a crystal case the figur’ Amours arc seen. Dryden, 
Other caterpillars produced maggoty that immediately made 
themselves up in cases. Ray oil the Creation. 


The body is but a ease to this vehicle. 

Brcome on the Odyssey . 
Just then Clarissa drew, with tempting grace, 

A two-edg’d weapon firom her shining case. Eojpe. 

2. lionet* tho cover, or skin, of nn animal. 

(), thou difff milling cub, what wilt thou he. 

When time hath sow’d a grizzle on thy ca r ? 

’ ShaUpmre, Twelfth flight. 
Crenerilly, ns with rich-furred conic*., their cases afife far 
better than tlieir bodies. Burton, Aunt, of Mel, p.480. 

3. 1 ho outer part of a house or building. 

The case oi the holy house is nobly designed, and executed 
by gi cat in asters. ^ Addition on Italy. 

4. A building unfurnished, 

lie had a purjx&c: likewise to raise, in the university, a fair 
ca e fur books, mid to furnish it with choice collections from 
all parts of his own charge. Walton. 

Case-knife. 71. s. [from case and inift.] A large 
kitchen knife. 

The king always acts with a*great fasc-knije stuck in his 
girdle, which the lady snatches from him in the struggle, and 
defend', herself. $ Addison on Italy . 

Casf.-siiot. n. s. [from case and shot.] Bullets in- 
closed in a case. f 

In each seven small brass and leather guns, charged with 
ease-shot. Clarendon. 

CASE, it* s. [casus, Lat.] 

1. Condition with regard to outward circumstances. 

Unworthy wretch, qubth he, of so great grace. 

How dare i think such glory to uttain V 

These that have it attain’d, were in like case. 

Quoth he, as wretched, ami liv’d in like pain. Spenser, F. Q. 

Question your royal thoughts, make the rase yours ; 

Be now a father, and propose a son. Shakspcarc , Hen. IV. 

Some knew the face, 

And all had heard the much lamented case. Dryden. 

These were the circumstances under which the Corinthians 
then were, and the argument which the apostle advances is in- 
tended to reach their particular ray.'. Atterbury . 

My youth may be made, as it never fails in executions, a case 
of compassion. Pope, Prrf. to his Works. 

2. State of things. • 

lie saith, that if there cun be found such an equality be- 
tween man and man, as between man and beast, or between 
soul mid body, it invcsteth a right of government, which 
scciueth rather an impossible ruse, than an untrue sentence. 

Bacon. 

Here was the case; an army of English, wasted and tired with 
a long winter’s siege, engaged an army of a greater number 
than themselves, fresh and in vigour. Banin. 

I can but be a slave where-ever I am ; so that, taken or not 
taken* ’tis all a rase to me. II Estrange. 

The? are excellent in order to certain emb ; he hath no 
need to use them, as the ease now stand*., bring provided for 
Vjjth the provision ot an angel. lip. Taylor, Holy I doing. 

Your parents did not produce ^\ou nuHi into the world, 
whereby you have fewxt ill impressions; bur they failed, as is 
general l\ the case, in too much neglecting to cultivate \our 
mind. ^ Swift. 

3. [In phvsick.] State of the hotly; state of the dis- 
ease. 


It was well; for we had rather met wicn calms and contrary 
winds, than any tempests; for our sick were many, and in very 
ill ease. • Bacon. 

Chalybeate water seems to be a proper remedy in hypochon- 
driacal eases. 9 Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

4. History of a disease. 

5. State of a legal question. 

If he be not apt to beat ojg.tr matters, and to call up one 
thing, to prove and illustrate! Another, let him study the law- 
• yers cases ; so every detect the mind may have a special re- 

J C V P S r , v . . R<“on, Essays. 

6 . In ludicrous language, condition with regard to 
leanness, or fat. In case, is lusty or fat. 

iliou liest, most ignorant monster ; I am in case to jimtJe a 
constable, Shah pea re , Tempest- 
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Pray hare but patience till then, ami when I am in little 
better cate, I’ll threw myself in the very mouth of you. 

L* Estrange. 

Quoth Ralph, I should not, if I were 
In case for action now be here. Hudtbras . 

For if the sire be faint, or out 6 f case , 

He will be copied in his fainfeh’d race. * 1 Dry den, , Virgil. 

The priest was pretty well in case. 

And shew'd some humour in his face ; 

Look’d with an easy careless mien, 

A perfect stranger to the spleen. Swift. 

7. Contingence ; possible event. 

The atheist, in case things should fall out contrary to hi*, 
belief or expectation, hath made no provision for this case; 
if, contrary to his confidence, it should pmvc in the issue that 
there is a God, the man is lost and undone for ever. Tdhtson. 

8. Question relating to particular persons or tilings. 

Well do I find each man most wise in his own case. Sidney. 

Tt is strange, that the ifheient fathers should not appeal to 

this judge in all cases, it tieing so short and expedite a way for 
the ending of controversies^. TiUvtson. 

9. Representation of any fact or question. 

10. The variation of nouns. r jQhc several changes 

which this noun undergoes in the Latin and 
Creek tongues, the? several numbers, are 
called cases, and are designed to express the 
several views or relations under which the mind 
considers things with regard to one another ; and 
the variation of the noun foi this pur|K)se is called 
declension. Clarke's hat. Gram. 

11. In case, [in caso , I tab] If it should happen ; upon 
the supposition that : a form of speech now little 
used. 

For in case it he certain, hard it cannot be for them to shew 
us where wc shall find it ; that we may any these were the or- 
ders of the apostles. Hooker. 

A sure retreat to his forces, in case they should have an ill 
day, or unlucky chance j/i the field. Enron Hen. VI l. 

This would be tlu* accomplishment of their common felicity, 
in case , either by their evil destiny or advice, they suffered not 
the occasion to be lost.' Hayward. 

To Case. x\ a. [from the noun.] 

1. To put in a efist? or cover. 

Case ye, case ye ; on with your vizours, there’s money of the 
king’s coining down the hill. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

The cry went once for thee, 

And still it might, and yet it may again, 

If thou wouldst not entomb thyself alive, 

And case thy reputation in a tout. Shakspeare , TV. and Cress. 

Like a fall’n cedar, far diffus'd his train, f 

Cas'd in green scales, the crocodile extends. ( Thomson. 

2 . To cover as a case. 

Then comes mv fit again, I had else been perfect ; 

As broad, and general, as the casing air, 

To saucy doubts and tears. « Shakspeare , Macbeth. 

3. To cover on the outside with materials different 
lrom the inside. 

Then they began to case their houses with marble. 

, Arbuthnut. 

4. To strip off the covering; to take off the skin. 

We’ll make you some sport with the fox ere we case him. 

Shakspeare , All's welt that ends welt. 

To Case. v. n. To put cases; to contrive represen- 
tations of facts: a ludicrous use. 

They fell presently to reasoning and easing upon the matter 
with him, and laving distinctions before him. 1 IS Estrange. 

To Caheiia'rdex. v. a . [&om case and harden.'] To 

harden on the outside. % t 

The maimer of casrhaWeving is thus : Take cow' 
horn or hoof, dry it thoroughly in an oveh, then 
beat it to powder ; put about the same quantity of 
bay salt to it, and mingle them together with stale 
chamber lye, or else white wine vinegar* Lay some 
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of this mixture upon loam, and cover your iron all 
over with it; then wrap the loam about all, and lay 
it upon th6 hearth of the forge to dry and harden. 
Put into the fire, and blow up the coals to it, till the 
whole lump have just u blood-red heat. 

Moron , Mech. Exercises. 

Ca'semate.^ tt. s. vfltal. casamalta, from rasa ar - 
mat a ; Span, casamata ; a vault formerly, made to 
separate the platforms of £hc lower and upper bat- 
teries. Formerly written easamate.] 

1. [In fortification.^ A kind of vault or arch of 
stone-work, in that part of the flank of a bastion 
next the curtin, somewhat retired or drawn back 
towards the capital of the bastion, serving, as a bat- 
tery, to defend the lace of the opposite bastion, and 
the moat or ditch. 

Secure jour cas a mates. 

Here Master Picklock, sir, your man o’ law 

And leuru’d attorney, has sent you a bag of munition. 

It. Jon son, Slaj'lc of Xewt. 

2. The well, with its several subterraneous branches, 
dug in the } nssage of the bastion, till the miner is 
heard at work, and air given to the mine. Harris . 

Ca'sement. v. s. [casumcnto, I tal . ] A window open- 
ing upon hinges. 

Why, then may you have a casern ail of the great chain her 
window, where we play, open, and the moon may shine in at 
the casefiieut. Shakspeare , Alids. X. Ur. 

Herein this world they do much knowledge read, 

And are the easements which admit most light. Davu s. 

« They waken’d with the noise, did fly 
From inward room to window eve. 

And gently op’uing lid, the casement. 

Look’d on% but jet with some amazement. JIudibras. 

There is as much difference between tins clear representa- 
tions of the understanding then, and the obscure discoveries 
that it makes now, as there is between the propped of a n/>r- 
ment and a key hole. South. 

Ca'seouk. adj. [case us, Lat.] Resembling chcchO ; 
cheesy. 

Its fibrous parts arc from the caseous parts of the chyle. 

Player on Humours . 

Ca'sern.^ 7i. s. [caserne, Fr.] A little room or 
lodgement erected between the rampart and the 
houses of fortified towns, to serve as apartments or 
lodgings for the soldiers of the garrison, with beds, 

Harris. 

' A colonnade, hardly inferiour to the Louvre, proves when 
inspected to he only a casern , or a barrack. 

WraxhdR, Berlin, i. 101. 

Ca'seworm. n. s. [from case and xvonn.] A grub that 
makes itself a case. 

Caddises, or ease worms, are to be found in this nation, in se- 
veral little brooks. Ftoyer. 

CASH.t h. s. [ caisse,Yr . This etymology, given 

r by ^r. Johnson, has been questioned. But our 
word certainly seems to have been used, originally, 
in the French sense. <fi She [the countess of 

* Shrewsbury] is said to have amassed a great sum 
of money to some ill use : 2o,ooot. are Known to 
be in her cash.” Win wood’s Memorials, iii. 281. 
Lat. caps a. The Su. cassa is cash.] Money; properly, 
ready money ; money in the chest, or at hand* 

A thief, bent to unhonrd the cash 
Of some rich Imrghcr. Milton, P. L. 

* Ho is at nn end of his cash, he has both his law and his 

daily bread now Arbulhiwt, John Bull. 

He icntjdiu thief, that stole the cash, away 
And punish’d him that put it in his way. Pope. 
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Ca'sh-keeper. n. $. [from cash aud keep.*] A man 
entrusted with the money. 

Dispensator was properly a cash-keeper, or privy-purse. 

Ar but knot on Coins. 

lo Cash#, x\a, [from the noun.] A mercantile ex- 
pression; as, to cash a bill, i. e. to give money tor 
the promissory payment. ^ , * 

To CASFJ.# v. a . [from the Fr . casser, Perhaps the 
parent of ou» word carrier.] To discard. 

Anil thereupon cashing the greatest part of his land army, 
he only retained one thousand # of the best souldiers. 

Sir A . Gtvgcs, in Purcfuisx Pi/jmn. 

Ca'shewnut. n. s. A tree that bears nuts, not with 
shells but husks. • Miller . 

Casiii'er.^ n. s. [from cash, and Tent, casricr, or 
kassirr. Formerly written cashcarc. ] Igc that has 

charge of the money. 

Where*.. )u\ casiu art V 

Are the summes right? * Decker, Westward Hoe, 1C07. 

[fa steward or cashier he .*11 tiered tvt/ '.i on, without lirii-g- 
i»g him to a reckoning, such a ‘x>Ui,:i iorhe fc .ninee will te-Vi 
him to shuflle. South. 

A Venetian, finding his Min’* expenses ?;R»\v w ry high. <»i- 
dered Ids cashier to let him have no more mono) ’Jia.i what he 
should count when he received it. • JLwhe. 

Plight of cashiers, or nfobs, he’ll never j.v.id ; 

And knoAs no lo*. .us, while the aiu.( »s kind. Pope, 

Tn Can in f Eli. v. a. [raster, Fr- extra/ e, Lat.] 

1. To discard ; to dismiss lu*m a post, or «a society, 
wilh reproach. 

Does \ nut go well? Gasvio hath beaten thee, 

And thou l»y that sjmdl hurt hast cashier'd Ca^ii». Rhnksp*arc. 

Second* in I',k tint's muni time* nroxc principals ; but many 
th*iCs alsf) the; pm\e cyphers, and are cashiered. Paeon. 

I i* I had omitted what he said, his thought* and words being 
thus vash'crcti in my hands, he had no longer bet 11 Lucretius. 

1 bifdi n. 

They bie already cashiered several of their followers as 
imidnciT'. Addison, Fret holder. 

The ruling rogue, who dreads to he cashier d, 

Dmitri ves, as he is hated, to be teaiM. Swift. 

2. It seems, in the following passages, to signify the 
same as to annul; to vacate; which is sufficiently 
agreeable to the demotion. 

If we should hud a fathci corrupting hi:» # son, or a mother 
her daughter, v\e must charge this upon a peculiar anomaly and 
baseness of nature; if the mime of nature may be allowed to 
that which seems to he utter va htcring of it, and delation 
from, and a contradiction to, the common principles of hu- 
manity. South. 

801110 cashier , or at least endeavour to invali^ite, sill other 
arguments, iujd forbid us to hearken to those proofs, as \u;>k 
or fallacious. Lorhi. 

Ca'niioo.' v w. s, The gum or juice of a tree in the 
Fast Indies. 

CVsino. ??. s, [from To case.] 

1. The covering of any thing; that which is used for 

covering. m * 

2. In Northumberland, dried cow'd ung, used for fuel, 
has still the name of casings, 

God poriiiitteihhim. to take other fuel, namely, cow’s dung, 
dried casings, taroake his bread with. 

Water land. Script . Vhuiic. iii. 94. 

CASK. 'I*' v. $. [casque, Fr. cadns, Lat. Dr. Johnson 
says. But it may be from the Goth, kas, a vessel.] 
1. A barrel ; a, wooden vessel to stop up liquour or pro- 
visions. 

The patient turning himself abed, it makes a fluctuating kind 
of noite, like the rumbling of water ^ cask. 1 '* Harvey. 

Perhaps to-inorrow he may change His wine, 

And drink old sparkling Alban, or Setine, 
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Whose title, and whose age, with mould o’ergfown, 

Tbe good old cask for ever keeps unknown. # Dryden. 

2 . It has cask in a kind of plural sense, to signify the 
flpinmodity or provision of casks. 

Great inconveniences grow by the bad cask being commonly 
so ill seasoned* and conditioned, as that a great part of tbe beer 
is ever lost and cant away. Ralegh. 

To Cask.^ v. a. [from the noun.] To put into a 
cask ; as, to cask beer or wine. 

Cask. ") ?/. .v. [casque, Fr. cassis , Lat.] A helmet; 

Casquet. 3 armour lor the head : a poetical word. 

Let thy blows, doubly redoubled. 

Fall like amazing thunder on the casque * 

Of thy pcrnitieiisJcnemy. Shak&peare. 

And these 

Sling weighty stones, when from afar they fight ; 

Their casques are cork, a covering thick and light. Dryden. 

Why dqp fc lie load with darts • 

Il\ trembling hands, and crush beneath u cask ; 

His wrinkled brows? f # Addison. 

Casket, n.s. [a diminutive of caissr, a chest, Fr* 

! # cassc, cas.sc/lc.] A small box c»r chest for jewels, or 
tilings of particular value. 

They found him dead, and cast int6 the streets, 

An empty casket, where the jewel, life, 

H\ some damn’d hand was robh’d, and ta’en away. Slywspearc. 

0 ignorant pour man ! what dost thou hear, 

I Lock’d up within the cadet of thy breast? 

\\ hat jewels, and what ■riches hast thou there? , 

What heav’nly treasure in so weak a dust ? Davies, 

Mine eye hath found that sad sepulchral rock, 

That was the casket of HenvVs richest store. Milton. 

That had by chance pack’d up his choicest treasure 
Iu one dear casket, and sav’d only that. Otway . 

This casket fudia’s glowing gems unlocks, 

Ami all Arabia breathes from yonder box. # Pope . 

To Ca'sket. ^ v. a. [from the noun.] To put into a 
casket. 

1 have writ my letters, casket ed viy treasure, and given order 

fur our horses. Shakspcarc. 

Casket them not up for holy relicpies. 

Sir M. S( nidus. Essays, ( 1654,) p. 133. 

7b Cass. v. a. [Fv.<y/,w.] Tojyinul; to dismiss ; 
to make void. 

Seventhly, to rass all old and unfaithful bauds and entertain 
new . llalcgh. Arts of Empire, p. 1 4. 

Cassvmi jn \ y i is. n.s. All anmmtick vegetable, being 
a species of ' gala n gal, brought from the East, a ner- 
vous and stomacliick simple. (iitinn/. 

To CtfssATK. v. a. [casser, Fr. cassarc, low Lat.l To 
vacate ; to invaliilate ; to make void; to nullify. 

This opinion supersede* aud cassah s the best muhum i.o 
lAl\ e. Ray on ih * * t 'rt atien. 

Cassation:. n. s. [casstith* Lat.] A making null or 
void. Diet. 

Cassavi. 1 n. s. A plant. It. ib cultivated in all the 

Ca'ssada. 5 warm parks of America, wheic tjic root, 
alter being divested ol its milky juice, is ground to 
Hour, and then tirade into cakes id bread. Ot this 
there are two sorts. The must common hus'purplish 
sUilks, with the vein^ avid leaves of a purplish 
colour ; but the stalks of the other are green, and 
the leaves of a lighter green. The last sort is 
not venomous, even when the roots are fresh and 
full of juice; which the negroes frequently dig up, 
• v, roast, and eat, like* potatoes, without any ill effects. 

Miller, 

Ca'ssaware. Sec CassiowahV. 

Ca'ssia. //. s. A sweet spice mentioned by Moses 
Ex. xxx. 2 4. os an ingredient in the composition of 
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the holy oil, which was to be made use of in the 
consecration of the sacred vessels of the tabernacle. 
This aroma tick is said to be the bark of a tree t cry 
like cinnamon, and grows in the Indies without Bitag 
cultivated. f Calmct . 

A1J thy garments smell of myrrh, aloes, and covin. 

Psalm xlv. 8. 

Ca'ssia. n. s. The name of a tree. 

It hatli a cylindrical, long, taper, or flat pod, 
divided into many cells by transverse diaphragms; 
in each of which is contained one hard seed, lodged, 
fofc the most part, in a clammy black substance, 
which is purgative. The flowers liave five leaves, 
disposed orb i c i j I a rly . Millet \ 

Ca'ssioo.vv. or, Stickadore. n, s. [stocchas, Latin.] 
The name of a plant. fc * 

CsISSF'NO. 'X 7\ s. A game at cards. 

Ca'ssiowary. u . s/ A large bird of prey in the East 
Indies. 

I ha\e a clear idea of the relation of iarti and chick, between 
the two rM&iowaries in St. James’s Park. Locke. 

Cassock. n. s. {vnsaque^ Fr. cusacn, Span.] 

1. Formerly part of the dress of a soldier; his loose 
outward coat ; [rasarpu\ hoqueton d’ anues, saire, 
habit devoid at. Roquefort. J, 

Half of the which [soldiers] dare not shake the snow from 
off their cassocks, lest they shake themselves to pieces. 

Shakspcurc, All's Well. 

He will never come within the sign of it, the sight of a cas- 
sock, or a musket-rest again. 

]i. Jmisini, Every Man in his Humour . 

2. Fart of the dress of a clergyman. 

Persons ecclesiastical may use any comely and scholar-like 
apparel, provided that it be not cut or pinkt; and that in pub- 
lick they go not in their doublet and hose, without coats or 
cassocks, * Con. and Can. Kerf. jJ 74. 

What enemies were some ministers to penujues, to high- 
crowned or hroad-hrimnjed hats, to long cloaks and canonical 
coats; » and now to long cassocks, since the Scotch jump is 
looked "upon as .\kp. more military fashion, and a badge of a 
northern and cold reformation ! 

Bp. Taylor, Art if. Handsom. p. 119. 

His scanty salary compelled him to run deep in debt for a 
new gown and cassock , and now and then forced him to write 
some paper of wit or humour, or preach a sermon for ten shil- 
lings, to supply his necessities. Swift. 

Ca'ssweed. tL s. A common weed, otherwise called 
shepherd's pouch* c 

TbCAST.^ v.a. preter. cast ; particip. past. cast, 
[faster, Danish.] This is a word of multifarious 
and indefinite use. 

1. To throw with the hand. c 

I rather chusc to endure the wounds of those darts, which 
envy casteth at novelty, than to go on safely and sleepily in the 
easy ways of ancient mistakings. Ralegh. 

They had compassed in his host, and cast darts at the people 
from morning till evening. 1 Macc. vii. 80. 

Then cast thy sword away, 

And yield thee to my mercy, or I strike. Dry den and Lee . 

2 . To throw away, as useless or noxious. 

If thy right hand offend thee cut it off, and cast it from thee. 


' Matthew . 

3. To throw, as from an engine. * 

Slings to cast stones. ^ Citron. 

4. To scatter by the hand : as, to cast acid. 

CW the dust into the brook* 1 Deut.% 

5. To force by violence. f 

Cast them into the red sea. Exodus. 

Cast them into another land. - v * Dent . 

6 . To shed. 

Nor shall your vine cast her fruit. Malachi. 
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7. To throw from a high place. 

Bear him to the rock 1 Tarpeian, and from thence 
Into destruction cast him. Shalcspcare, Coriolanits. 

8. To throw as a net or snare. 

I speak % your own profit, not that I may cast a snare upon 
you. I Cor. vii. ^5. 

y. To drop; to let fall. 

They let down the boat into the sea, as though they would 
have cast anchor. yl<% xxvii. 30. 

1 o. To throw dice, or lots. „ 

And Joshua cast lots for them in Shiloh. Josh, xviii. 10. 

11. To throw, in wrestling. 

And I think, being tbo strong for him, though he took my 
legs sometime, yet I made a shift to cast bini^ ‘ Skahxpearc. 

1 2. To throw, as worthless or hateful. 

His carcase was cast in the way. Chron. 

Ilis friends contend to embalm his body, bis rncmit»g' 1 jdmt 
tho\ may a/st it to the clogs. Pope, Essay on H&tnct . 

t j. To drive by violence of weather. 

Ilowbcit we must be cast upon a certain island. Arts. 

Whitt length of lands, what ocean have you pass’d? 

What storms sustain'd^ and on what shore been cast Y Dry, lea. 

14. To emit. 

This fumes off in the calcination of the stone, and casts a 
sulphureous smell. Woodward. 

15. To brinft suddenly or unexpectedly. 

Content themselves with that which was the irremediable 
error of former time, or the necessity of the present hath cast 
upon them. 4 IlnoAcr. 

16. To build by throwing up earth ; to raise. 

And slrooting in the earth, casts up a mount of day. 

Spenser, F. (J. 

Thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee. Luke. 

.The king of Assyria shall not come into this city, nor shout 
an arrow there, nor come before it with shield, nor cast a hank 
against it. 2 Kings, xi\. 3 2. 

At length Barbarossa having cast up his trenches, landed 
fifty-four pieces of artillery for battery. Knot lea's History. 

Earth-worms will cume forth, and mole* will cast up more, 
and lieas bite more, against rain. Bacon, Xat. Hist. 

17. To put into or out of any certain state, with the 
notion of descent, or depression: as, the king was 
cast from his throne. 

Jesus had heard that John was cast into prison. Matt . 

At thy rebuke both the chariot and horse are cast into a dead 
sleep. Psalm lxxvi. 0 . 

1 8. To condemn in a criminal trial. 

But oh, that treacherous breast ! to whom weak you 
Did trust our counsels, and wc both nmy rue, 

Having his falsehood found too late, ’twas he 

That made me cast you guilty, and you me. Donne , 

. Wc take up with the most incompetent witnesses, nay, often 
suborn our pwu surmises and jealousies, that w e may be sure to 
cast the unhappy criminal. (Jovernmcnt-nf the Tongue. 

He could not, in this forlorn case, have made use of the very 
last plea of a cast criminal ; nor so much as have cried, Mercy ! 
Lord, mercy ! : South. 

There then we met ; both try’d, und both were cast, 

And this irrevocable sentence past. * t /' Dry den. 

19. To overcome or defeat in a law-suit, [from 
'castSk, Fr.] 

The northern men were agreed, and, in effect, all the 'other, 
to cast our London escheator. . Cantden*s Remains. 

Were the case referred to any competent judge, they would 
inevitably be cast. Decay if Piety . 

20. To defeat. 

No martial project to surprise, 

Can ever be attempted twice ; 

Nor cast design serve afterwards, r 

* As gamesters tear their losing cords. - nudibras . 

21. To cashier. 

Yoi) arc but now cast in his mood, a punishment more iri 
^policy thqftin malice k even so as one .would beat his offence- 
less Aog, to affright a»£!mp$$pus ljon. * Shakspeart , 

22. To leave behind in a race. 
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In short, bo swift your judgments turn and wind, I 

You cast our fleetest wits a mile behind. Drydcn. 

23. To shed; to let fall; to lay aside; to moult; to 
change for new. 

Our chariot lost her wheels, their points our spears. 

The bird of coqqucst her chief feather cast. Fairfax. 

Of plants sonic arc green nil winter, others cast their loaves. 

,,Vt Barritt, Nat . Hid. 

The 'patting of the skin is, by the ancients, compared to 
the breaking Of the sccusjdiue, or cawl, but not rightly ; for 
that were to drake every casting of the skin a new birth : 
and besides, the sccundine is^ hut a general cover, not shaped 
according to the parts, but the *km is shaped according to the 
g)arts. The creatures that cant the skin, arc the snake, the 
viper, the grasshopper, the lizard # the silkworm, dfc. Bacon. 

O fertile head, which every year 
Could such a crop of wonders bear ! 

Which might it never have been cast. 

Each year’s growth added to flic last, % 

These lofty branches had supply M 

The earth’s bold sons prodigious pride. Waller. 

The waving harvest bonds beneath his blast, * J 

The forest shakes, the groves their honours cast. Dry den. 

From heme, ni t \ lord, and love, I thus conclude. 

That though my homely ancestors were rude, 

Mean as 1 am, yet mav 1 have the grace * 

To make you father of a generous race : • 

And noble then am T, when l begin, 0 

In virtue, doth’d, to cast, the rags of sin. Drydcn. 

The ladies lime been in a ktyid of moulting season, having 
vast great quantities of ribbon and cumbrick, and reduced the 
human figure to the beautiful globular form. Add-on. 

24. To lny aside, as fit to bo used or worn no longer. 

So may cast poets write ; there’s no pretension 

To argue loss of wit, from loss of pension. D^i/dcn. 

He has ever been of opinion, that giving cast clothes to he 
worn by valets, has a vi ry ill eflect upon little minds. Addison. 

25. To lmve abortions; to bring forth before the 
time. 

lliy ewes and thy she-goats have not cast their young. 

* Genesis, xxxi. 


t 6 . To make to preponderate; to decide by over- 
’ balancing ; to give overweight. 

Which he.iug inclined, not constrained, contain within 
themselves the casting act, and a power to command the con- 
clusion. . Broum , Vulg Err. 

How much interest casts the balance in eases dubious. 

South. 


Life and death are equal in themselves, 

That which could cast the balance, is thy falsehood. Drydcn. 

Not many years ago, it so happened, that a colder had 
the casting x ote for the life of a criminal, which he very 
graciously gave on the merciful side. Addison on Italy. 

Suppose vour n es sent equal-rays 
Upon two extant pots of ale, 
tn this sad state, your doubtful choice 

Would never have the casting voice. Prior. 

27; To compute; to reckon; to calculate; as to cast 
an account i taken from the old way of computing 


by conn tors’. 

What the pope hath lost since printing began, leLJum $ast 
his counters. Fojre’smfartyr*. 

- Hearts, tongues, figure, scribes, hards, poets, cannot 
Think, speak, cast , write, sing, u umber, ho ! 

His love to Antony. ^ Shakspcare . 

Here is now^e smith’s note for shoeing and plow-irons. — 
Let it he cast fithd paid. Shakspcare. 

You cast tW event of war, my noble lord, 

And tfumm’d th* account of chance, before you said, 

Let us make head. Shakspcare. 

f hebest way to represent to life the manifold use of friend- ’ 
ship, is to cast and see how many things there are, which a 
man cannot do himself. Bacon , Essays. 

I have lately been casting in my thoughts tlm several un- 
happinesses of life, Sand comparing Infelicities- dt old age to 
those of infancy. * % Addison. 

x8. To contrive ; to plan out. 

VOL. i. 




The cloister facing the South, is covered with vines, and 
would have been proper for an orange-house ; and had, I doubt 
not, t>een cast for that purj>ose, if this piece of gardening had 
been then in as much vogue As it is now. Temple , 

29. To judge ; to consider in order to judgement ; 
borrowed from the old medical custom of judging 
the disorder by the inspection of urine, as, to cdsf 
the water ; or from the astrological practice of 
calculation ; as, to cast a nativity. 

If thou could’ st, doctor, cast 
The water of my land, find her disease, 

And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 

I would applaud thee. Shakspcare. 

I had it of a Jew, and a great rabhf, 

Who every morning cast his cup of white-wine 
With sugar, and by the residence i’ the bottom 
Would make report of any chfonick malady. 

* B. J orison , Magn. Lady. 

Peace, brother, he not over*cxquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils! v " Milton, Corn. 

30. To fix the parts in a play. 

Our ports in thetother world will be new cast , and mankind 
will be there ranged in different stations of superiority. 

Addison. 


3 1. To glance ; to direct : applied to the eye or mind. 
A losel w an dering by the way. 

One that to bounty never cast his mind ; 

Ne thought of heavjn ever did assay, 

His baser breast. Spenser. 

ZelmamVs languishing countenance, with crossed arms, and 
sometimes cud up eyes, she thought to have an excellent grace. 

Sidney . 

As he past along. 

How* earnestly he cast his eyes upon me ! Shakspcare, 

Begin, auspicious hoy, to cast about 
Thy infant eyes, and, with a smile, thy mother single out. 

Drydcn , Virgil. 

Far eastward cast thine eye, from whence the biin. 

And orient science, at a birth begun. Pope , Dunciad. 

He then led me to the rock, and, placing me on the top of 
it, ( 'ad thy eyes eastward, said hc^ and tell me what thou secst. 

Addison . 


32. To found ; to form by running in a mould. 

When any Mich curious work of silver is to be cast, as re» 

quires that the impression of hairs, or very slender lines, be 
taken off by the metal, it is not enough that the silver be 
barely incited, but it must he kept a considerable while in a 
strong fusion. 

How to build ships, and dreadful ordnance cast , 

Instruct the artist. Waller. 

The father’s grief restrain’d his art ; 

He t*i ice essay’d to cast his son in gold, 

Twice from his bauds he dropp’d the forming mould, Dry den. 

33. To melt metal into figures. 

Yow’ croud, he might reflect, yon* joyful croud 
With restless rage wodld pull my statue down. 

And cast the brass anew to his renown. Prior. 

This was but as a refiner’s fire, to purge out the dross, and 
then cast the mass again into a new mould. Barnet , Theory. 

34. To model ; to form by rule. 

Wc may take a quarter of a mile for the common measure 
of the depth of the ?c.i, if it were cast into a channel of an 
equal depth every where. Burnet , Theory of the Earth. 

Under this influence, derived from mathematical studies, 
some have been tempted to cast all their logical, their metaphy- 
sical, and their theological and moral learning into this 
method. * Watts, Logick . 

35. To convnunicate by reflection or emanation. 

So bright a splendour, so divine a grace, 

; The glorious Daphnis casts on his illustrious race. Dry den. 

We may happen to find a fairer light cast over the same scrip- 
tures, and see reason to niter our sentiments even in some 
points of moment. Watts, on the Mind 

36. To yield, or give up, without reserve or con- 
dition. 


4 * 
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The reason of mankind cannot suggest any solid ground of 
satisfaction, hut in making God our friend, and in carrying a 
conscience so clear, as may encourage us, with confidence,- to 
cast ourselves upon him. South . 

37. To inflict, or throw. 

The world is apt to cast great blame on thos'j who have an 
indiftercncy for opinions, especially in religion. Locke . 

3 15 . To cast aside . To dismiss ns useless or incon- 
venient. 1 ** 

I have liought 

Golden opinion from all sort of people. 

Which would be worn now in their newest glo?»s, 

N[ot chut aside so soon. Shakspcarc. 

39. Tb cast away. To shipwreck. • 

Sir Francis Drake, ant! John Thomas, meeting with a storm, 
it thrust John Thomas upon the islands to the South, where he 
Swas cast away. . Ralegh, Essays. 

% His father Philip had, by liKe mishap, been like tor have been 
east away upon the coast of England. 

f Knollcs , History of the Turks. 

With pity mov’d, for others cast away 
On rocks of hope and fears. Roscommon . 

But now our fears tempestuous grow, * * 

And cast our hopes away ; 

Whilst you, regardless of our woe, 

Sit careless at a play. Dorset. 

40. To cast away. To lavish ; to waste in profusion ; 
to turn to no use. 

They that want means to nourish children, will abstain from 
marriage; or, which is all one, they cast away their bodies 
upon rich old women. Ralegh, Essays. 

France, hast thou yet more blood to cast away f 
Say, shall the current of our right run on ? Shaksjwarc. 

He might be silent, and not cast away 
His sentences in vain. B . Jonson . 

0 Marcia, O my sister, still there’s hope ! 

Our father will not cast away a life, 

So needful to us all, and to nis country. Addison , Cato. 

41. To cast away . To ruin. 

It is no impossible thing for states, by an oversight in some 
one act or treaty between them and their potent opposites, 
utterly to cast away themselves for ever. Ilooker. 

42. To cast hack . /To put behind. 

Your younger feet, while mine cast hack with age 
Came lagging after. Milton , S. A. v. 336. 

43. To cast try. To reject or dismiss, with neglect 
or hate. 

Old Cauulet, and Montague, 

Have made Verona’s ancient citizens 

Cast by their grave beseeming ornaments. Shakspcarc. 

, When men, presuming themselves to be the only masters of 
right reason, cast by the votes and opinions of the rest of man- 
kind, as not worthy of reckoning. Locke. 

44. To cast down. To deject ; to depress the inimf. 

Wc’rc not the first* 

Who with best meaning, have incurr’d the worst ; 
tor thee, oppressed king, I am cast down ; 

Myself could else outfrown fiilsc fortunes frown. Shakspcarc. 

The best way will be to let him see you are much cast down , 
and afflicted, for the ill opinion he entertains of you. Addison. 

45. To cast forth. To emit. 

He shall grow as the lily, and cast forth his roots as Leba- 
non, llosea , xiv. 5. 

46. To cast forth . To eject. 

1 cast forth all the household stuff. Nehcm. xiii. 8. 

They cast me forth into the sea. * Jiyuih, i. 12. 

47. To cast off. To discard; to put away. 

The prince will, in the perfectness of time, « 

Cast off his followers .. r\ Shakspcarc . 

Cast me not off\n the time of old age. Psatrii lxxi. 9. v 

He led me on to mightiest deeds, — 

But now hath cast me off, as never known. Milton, S. A. 

How . not cal|$iin father ? I see preferment altertwrittan 
rtrangeb; this niw servo me for an use of instruction, to cast 
qff toy lather, whch 1 am great. t , ./ firyden. 
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I long to clasp that haughty maid, j 
And bend her stubborn virtue to my passion : 

When I have gone thus feuy Vd oast her of. Addison. 

48. 7 o cast off. To reject. * 

It is not to, l>e imagined, that a whole Society ofipen should 
puldickly and professedly disown, and cast off a rule, which 
they could not but be infallibly certain was iffaw. Locke. 

49. To cast off. To disburden one’s self of.* , 

All conspired in one to cast off their subjection to the crown 
of England. ' Spenser * State of Ireland. 

Tliis maketh them, through an unweariable desire of receiv- 
ing instruction, to cast o/ftlic care of those very affairs, which 
do most concern their estihe. Hooker , Preface . 

The true reason w hy any man is an atheist, is because lie is 
a wicked man : religion 'would curb him in his lusts ; and 
therefore he casts it off, and puts all the scorn upon it he can. 

Titttflm. 

Conipanjvm any action, gives credit and countenance to 
the agent; and so much as the sinner gets of this, so much he 
casts off of shame. South . 

We see they nc\ cr fail to exert themselves, and to cast off the 
oppression, when they /eel the weight of it. Addison. 

50. To cast off. To leave behind. 

Away lie scours cross the fields, casts off the dogs, and gains 
a wood ; but, pressing through a thicket, the bushes held him 
by the horns, t*’l the hounds came in, and plucked him down. 

L * Estrange. 

51. To cast off. [hunting term.]* To let go, or set 
free : as, to cast off theftdogs. 

52. To cast i out. To reject ; to turn out of doors. 

Thy brat hath been cast out , like to itself, no father own- 
ing it. Shakspcarc. 

53. To cast out. To vent ; to speak ; with some inti- 
mation of negligence or vehemence. 

Why dost thou cast out such ungenerous terms 
Against the lords and sovereigns of the world? Addison . 

54. To cast up. To compute; to calculate. 

Some writers, in casting up the goods most desirable in life, 
have given them tliii rank, — health, beauty, and riches. 

Temple 

A man who designs to build, is very exact, as he supposes, in 
casting up the cost beforehand ; but, generally speaking, he U 
mistaken in his account. Drydcn . 

55. To cast up. To vomit ; to throw up. 

The wicked arc like the troubled sea, when it cannot rest, 
whose waters cast up mire and dirt. Isaiah , Ivii. 20. 

Thou, beastly feeder, art so full of him, 

That thou provok’st thyself to cast him up ? Shakspcarc. 

Their villainy goes ugaiust my weak stomach, ami therefore 
1 must cast it tip. Shakspeare , 

0 , that in time Rome did not cast 
Her errours up, this fortune to prevent ! B. Jonson. 

Tuy foolish errour find ; 

Cast up the poison that infects thy mind. Drydcn . 

5 6. To cast upon. To refer to; to resign to. 

If things were cast upon this issue, that God should never 
prevent sin, till man deserved it, the be^t, Would sin and sin 
forever. * S] South. 

To Cast.*!* v. n. 

1. To cdfrtrivc; to turn the thoughts. 

Then closely as he might, he cast to leave 
The court, not asking any pass or leave. Spenser 

From that day forth, I cast in careful mhid, 

To seek her out with labour and long time. ^ Spenser. 

We have three that bend themselves, looking into the expe- 
riments of their fellows, and cast about how to draw out of 
them things of use and practice for man’s life and knowledge. 

Bacon, Hew Atlantis. 

* But first he easts to change his proper shape ; . 

0 Which else might work him danger or delay. Milton , P. L • 

Asa.fox, with hot pursuit 
Chas’d throi^ji a warren, cast about 

To save hisWcdit. v j £ lludibcas. 

All events, callol casual, niflifyg inanimate bodies, are me- 
chanically 'produced according to the determinate figures, tex- 
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turoa, and motion# of those bodies, which arc not conscious of 
their own operations, nor contrive ami cast about howto bring 
such events to pass. Bentley. 

This way ana that I cast to save my friends, 

Till one resolve my varying counsel ends. B Pofc. 

2. To admit of, a form, by casting or melting.' 

It comes at tne first fusion into, a mass that is immediately 
malleable,' and will not run thin,- Ob as to cast and mould, un- 
less mixdd with poorer ore, or cinders. Woodward on Fossils. 

3. To warp; To grow wit of form. 

Stuff is said to cast or warp, when, by its own drought, or 
moisture of the air, or other •accident, it alters its flatness and 
straightness, " Moxon, Mechanical Exercises. 

4. To vomit. 

The hound turnyde agen to liis castyng, and a sowc is 
wpischcn in walewing in fenne. Wic/iffe, 2 Pet. ii. 

^TThesc vqjses too, it poison on 'em, I canjmt abide 'em, they 
make me ready to cast , by the banks of Heiicofl. 

It. Jonson , Poetaster. 

5. To cast about. To contrive; to look for # mcans. 

Inanimate bodies are not conscious of their own opera- • 

tions, nor contrive and cast about to bring such events to pass. 

Bentley , Serin. 

6. To cast about . .To turn about. • 

The people that tslunael had carried aw^iy captive from 
Mizpah cast about and returned, and went into Johanan. 

• Jam;, xli. 14. 

Cast.*!* n . $. [from the verb.] 

1. The act of casting or throwing ; a throw. 

So when a sort of lusty shepherds throw • 

The bar by turns, and none the rest outgo 
So far, but that the rest are measuring cat Is, 

Their emulation and their pastime lasts. trailer. 

2. The thing thrown. 

Yet all these dreadful deeds, this deadly fray, 

A cad of dreadful dust will soon allay. Dry den, Virg. 

3. Suite of any thing cast or thrown. 

In his own instance of casting ambs-ace, though it partake 
more of contingency than of freedom; supposing the positure 
ofthepartyb> hand, who did throw the dice; supposing the 
figure of the table, and of the dice themselves ; supposing the 
measure of force applied, and supposing all other things which 
did concur to the production of that cast, to he the very same 
they were, there is no doubt but, in this case, the cast is ne- 
cessary. Bp. BramhaWs Answer to Hobbes. 

Plato compares life to a game at tables ; there what cast we 
shall have is not in our power, but to manage it well, that is. 

2 s orris. 

4. Manner of throwing. 

Some harrow their ground over, and sow wheat or rye on 
it with a broad cast ; some only with a single cast, ami some 
with a double. # Mortimer . 

5. The space through which anything is thrown. 

And he was withdrawn from them about a stone's east, and® 
kneeled down and prayed. St. Luke, xxii. 41. 

6. A stroke ; a touch. 

Some muttering at the aultar, and an other sort jettyng up 
and down to wayte when my La<lie shall be ready to see a 
caste of their office. ^ 

Confutation of A r . Sheer ton , (154ft,) stfh. G? vi. 

We have them all with one voice for giving him a east of 
their court prophecy. South. 

Another cast of their politicks, was that of endeavouring to 
impeach an innocent lady, for her faithful and diligent service 
of the queen. Swift. 

This was a cast of Wood’s politicks ; for his information was 
wholly false and groundless. Sivift. 

7. Motion of the eye ; direction of the eye. 

Pity causetli sometimes tears, and a flexion or cast of the J , 
eye aside; for pity is but grief in another’s behalf ; tlui cast of 
the eve is a gesture of aversion, or lotlmcss, to behold the 
object of pity. „ Boom, Hat. Hist. 

A man shall be sure to have a cad of their eye to warn him 
before they give hixtt a cast of their nature to betray him. 

* South. 
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If any man desires to look on this doctrine of gravity, let 
him turn the first cast of his eyes on what wc have said of fire. 

* Digby on the Soul. 

There hold in holy passion still. 

Forget thyself to marble, till, 

\V ith a Sad Itaden downward cast , 

Thou fix them on the earth as fust. Milton , 11 Pens. 

They arc the best epitomes in the world, and let you see, * 
with one cast of yyn c\e, the substance of above an hundred 
P a K es * Addison on 'Ancient Medals , 

8 . He that squint* is said popularly to have a ca si with 
liis eye. 

9. The throw of dice. 

» Were it good, £ , 

To set the exact w ealth of all our states •*. 

All at one cast ; to set so rich a main 

On the nice hazard of some doubtful hour ? SkaJcspaate. 

10. Venture from throwing *dice ; chance from the faU 
of* dice. 

When you have brought them to tlic very last cast » they will 
offer to come to >ou, and submit themselves. 

* Spenser on Ireland. 

With better grace an ancient chief may yield 
The long contended honours of the field,* 

Than venture all his fortune at a cast, 

And fight, like Hannibal, to lose at last. Dry den. 

Will j 011 turn recreant at the last cad P Dryden . 

In the last war, has it not sometimes been an £vcn cast, 
whether the army should march this way or that way ? South. 

11. A mould ; a form. 

The whole would have been an heroick poem, but in another 
cast and figure, than any that ever had been written before. 

Prior. 

1 2. A shade ; or tendency to any colour. 

A flaky mass, grey, with a cast of green, in which the talky 
matter mokes the greatest part of the mass. Woodward. . 

The qualities of blood in a healthy stute are to be florid, the 
red part congealing, and the serum ought to be without any 
grccuish cast. Arbuihmt on Aliment*. 

13. Extcriour appearance. 

The native hue of resolution 

Is sieklied o'er with the pale cast of thought. Shakspeare. 

New names, new dressings, and the modern cast, 

Some scenes, some persons alter’d, undXnitfuc'd 

The world. Sir J. Denham. 

14. Manner ; air ; mien. 

Pretty conceptions, fine metaphors, glittering expressions, 
and something of a neat cast of verse, are properly^ihe dress, 
gems, or lou*e ornaments of poetry. Pope, Letters . 

Neglect not the little figures and turns on the words, nor 
sometimes the very cast of the periods; neither omit or con- 
found am rites or c ustoms of antiquity. Pope on Homer. 

15. A*flight ; a number of hawks dismissed from the 

fist. 

' A cast of merlins there was besides, which, flying of a gallai,t 
height, would beat tlu^ birds that rose, down unto the bushes, 
as falcons \\ ill do wild fowl ovt r a river. Sidney. 

1 6. [Casta, Spanish.] A breed ; a race ; a species. 

Many of the Indian casts will not drink out of the game cup, 

nor feed out of t lie same dish with a person deemed impure j 
and they hold all such [impure] except tin ir own fraternity. 

Bryant, Anc. MylhoL 

17. [Cast, Welsh.]* A trick. 

I have detected his untrue meaning, revealed nis juggling 
castes, and by his own authours opened clearly their meaning 
much contrarie to his assertion. 

Martin, Marriage of ^^>#^,(1554) LL.L 

1 8. The act of casting metal. 

Such daily cast of brazen cannon. 

And foreign mart for implements of war. Shakspeare , Hamlet* 

Ca'stanet.^ w. s. [caslanetn. Span, diminiu of the 
Lat. castanca , a chcsnut; the dancers shells arc 
said to resemble the shells of a chesnut.'} A small 
shell of ivory, or hard wood, wliich dancers rattle i* 
their hands. 
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If there hail been words enow between them, to have ex- 
pressed provocation, they had gone together by the ears like a 
pair ui' castanets. Congreve's Way qf the World, 

Ca'staway. n. s . [from cast and away.] A person 
lost, or abandoned, by Providence; any thing 
thrown away. v * 

Neither given any leave to search in particular who arc the 
heirs of the kingdom of God, who castaways. Hooticr. 

Lest that by any means, when I have preached to others, I 
myself should be a castaway. i Cor. ix. 2 7. 

Ca'staway. adj. [from the subst.] Useless ; of no 
value*. 

„ We only prj/e, pamper, and exalt this vassal and slave of 
death, or only remeirtbor, at our casta way*\e\>\\Ti\ the impri- 
soned immortal soul. Ralegh , History. 

Ga'sted. 'Hr* pm tiaph’ preterite of cast, but impro- 
, perly, am! found per lwps only in the following 
passage. 

When the mind is qyickeiril, out of doubt, 

The organs, though defunct and dead before. 

Break up their drowsy grave, and newly move 

With cash’d slough and fresh legerity. * Shalspearc. 

CA'STELLAN.'f'' n. s. [cast r llano. Span.] The 
captain govermmr, or constable of a castle. 

These are the rights which belong to Robert Fitzwalter, 
castellan' of London. Blount's Anr. Tenures , p. 116. 

Walter, Filins Other, was castellan of Windsor, assumed his 
surname frorii it, and was ancestor to t'ne lords Windsor. 

Kelham , Domesday Booh, p. 35. 
Ca'stellawy.'} n.s. [from castellan.'] The lordship 
belonging to a castle ; the extent of its land and 
jurisdiction. 

Earl Alan has within his cast cl l any, or the jurisdiction of his 
castle, 200 manors, all Imt one. 

Krlhtim , Domesday Booh, p. 147. 

Ca'sticllated. adj. [from cast lei] Inclosed within a 

building, as a fountaii^or cistern castellated. Did. 
Castella'tion.# ft. s. f low Lai. casldlatio.] r riic 
act of building a houy, or of fortifying a house and 
rendering it a castle. Not now in use. 

Ca'stek.^'* n. s . [from 7 b mst.'] 

1. A thrower; he that casts. 

If, with this throw, the strongest caster vyo, 

Still, further still, I hid the discus fl). ^ Pope. 

2 . A calculator; a man tjiat calculates fortunes, 

Dr. Johnson says; but our old lexicography says, a 
caster' of an account. Ilttlod . 

Did any of thefli set up for a cash r of fortunate figured, what 
might he not£Ct by his predictions ? Addison. 

Ca'ster.# n. s. [from the verb.] A small wheel, the 
axis of which is fixed to a swivel, that it may move 
more easily in any direction. « 

Castifica'tion.# n. s. [from the Lat. cast us anil 
facio.] Chastity. 

Let no impure spirit defile the virgin purities and castifica - 
lions of the soul. 

Bp. Taylor , Serin, al Golden Grove , 1633, p. 216. 

To CA'STIGAT&'f’ v. a. [cas(i"o f Lat.] To chas- 
tise; to’ chasten; to correct; to punish. 

If thou didst put this sour cqld habit on. 

To castigate th) pride, ’twerc well. Shahspearc. 

These lower powers are worn, and wearied out, by the toil- 
some exercise of dragging about and managing such a load of 
Ajfc*h ; whereof being so castigated, they are duly attempered to 
the more ea*> body of air again. f 

Ghnvdlc , 'Pre-e.v. of Souls, cli. 1 4 . 

* About a year ago, reflecting upon some passages of St.ilierom, 
'.that he \nd adjusted and castigated the then Latin Vulgate to 
tile best Greek exemplars &< . Bentley, Let. p. 137. 

C4£TOt^nox. n. s. [from To castigate."] 

UfJPeamfic; discipline. 

\ n 
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This hand of yours requires 
A scqiu?ster from liberty; fasting and prayer. 

With castigation, exercise devout. Shakspcarc. 

2 . Punishment; correction. 

Their castigations were accompanied With encouragements ; 
which care was taken, to keep me from looking upon ns mere 
compliments. v Boyle. 

3. Emendation ; repressive remedy. 

The ancients had these conjectures touching these floods and 
conflagrations, so as to frame them into an hypothesis for the 
castigation of the excesses ofgenertilion. flair. 

Ca'sti gator.# n. s. [Lilt.] lie who makes an 
emendation or correction. 

The Latin castigator hath observed, that the Dutch copy iff 
corrupted and faulty here* 

Bar nevclt's Apology with Marginal/ Cad /gat ions, (1 6 1 8) F. ii. b. 

Ca'stigatory. adj. [from castigate.] Punitivp, ,m 
order to frmc%Iinent. * 

There were other ends of penalties inflicted, cither proba- 
tory, castigator y, or exemplary. BramhaU against Hobbes. 

t Ca'stingI# n. s. [from the verb.] 
t. The act of throwing an arrow, dart, or javelin. 

♦ Huloet . 

2. Contrivance.* "V , 

Dislrilmtio ic that useful casting of all rooms for office, en- 
tertainment, or pleasure. IVotton, litem, of Architecture . 

CYsting-net. 71. s. [from casthg and net.] A net 
to be thrown into the water; not placed and left. 
Casting-nets did rivers bottoms sweep. A lay's Virgil. 

CA' STLEi'f'- n. s. [casldlum, Lat. cajtel, Sax.] 

1. A strong house, fortified against assaults. 

The castle of Macduff, I will surprise. Shahspearc. 

2. Castles in the air. [chateaux d'Espagne, Fr.] Pro- 
jects without reality. 

These were blit like castles in the air , and in men’s fancies, 
vainl > imagined. Ralegh, History of the ) Vo rid. 

Do not our great reformers use 
This sidropheJ to forebode news; 

To write of v ktories next >enr. 

And castu s taken 3 et i ’ the air \ J Ifudibrus , ii. iii. 

Castle-builder.# n. s. A fanciful projector; lie 
who builds castles in the air . 

The poets — are the greatest castle-builders in the world. 

Student, i. 223. 

Ca'stle-building.# //. S . 

Caslfc-buildingt or the science of aerial architecture, is of* 
much loo vague a nature to be comprehended in a concise 
regular definition : but, for the sake of custom and method, J 
define it to be the craft of erecting baseless fabrieks in the 
air,, and peopling them with proper notional inhabitants for 
tlie einplo) rnent and improvement of the understanding. 

v Student , i. 223. 

Ca'stle-crownkd.# adj. [from castle and cri/uw.] 

1 Crowned or topped with a castle# 

It was my chance in walking all alone, 1 

That ancient castle-crowned hill to scale,,. 

Mir. for A fag. p. 776. 
Ca'stle soar. h.s. [I suppose corrupted from Cuslilc 
sttap.]f A kind of soap. 

I have a let ter 'from a sojp-l>oilcr, desiring 111c to Write upon 
the present duties on Castle soap . Addison . 

Ca'stled.'J v adj. [from casllc.] Furnished with castles. 
The horses neighing by the wind is blown, ^ 

And cast ted lephunts oYrluok the town. Drydcn. 

The groves and castled cliffs appear 
Invested all in radiance clear. T. }Varton , Ode XI. 

Ca'stleguard.# 71. s. [old Fr. castdegUrde^ “ le 
« * service de garde 011 de guct quedoit un vassal a son 
seigneur.” Lacombc.] One of the feudal tenures. 

One species of knight-service was casllcguard, differing from 
it in nothing! but that whoever held bjr that tenure, performed 
his service within |he realm, and without limitation to any 
certain term. Ld. Lyttelhiu 
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Ca'stlery, or Ca'steliiy.# n. s. [from castle .] The 
custody or government of a castle. 

The* said Robert unci hi*, heirs ought to be and ate chief ban- 
ner bearers jof London in fee, for the cast dry, which he and his 
ancestors have, of BaynurdV castle in the siiidvity. • - 

Mount, A nr. Tenures, p. 116. 

CVsTj.ET.jfr n. St A small castjc. 

Xher^was in it a castlct of stone and brick, 

. J Maud's Itinerary. 

Ca'stleward. v. s. [fltnn castle and ward.'] 

An imposition laid upon such of the king’s subjects, as dwell 
within a certain compass of :tny cystic, toward the maintenance 
of such as watch and ward the castle. Co we l . 

Ca'stlino. tit s. [from cas/.~] # An abortive. 

We should rather rely upon the urine of a canting ' s bladder, 
.a resolution of crabs eyes, or a second distillation of urine, as 
Helmont liath commended. tiftrown, Vwlg. Errs . 

Ca'stoh, or, Chester, tire derive?# from the* Sax. 
ceajrep, a city, town, or ensile ; ami tliat from the 
Latin cast rum ; the Saxons cliu>ing to fix in such 
places of strength ami figure" as the Romans had 
before built or fortified. Gilson's Camden . 

Ca'stor. ;/. s. [castor, Lat.] • 

r . A beaver. " See Beaver. • 

Like bunted castors conscious of their store, 

'Elmir waylaid \\ ealth to Norway’s coast they bring. JJrydcn. 

2. A line hat made of llie^iiir of a beaver. 

Castor 0 / 7 . % An oil ex tracted from a tree called by 
the Americans Raima Christi, growing hi the VPcst 
Indies. Jt is very strong, and an excellent purga- 
tive in medicine. 

CA STOR and POLLUX. [In meteorology.] A* fiery 
in deor, which appears sometime* sticking to a part 
of the ship, in form of one, two, or even three or 
four ball*. When one i* seen alone, it is called 
Helena, which portends the severest part of the 
storm to be yet behind; two are denominated 
Castor and Pollux , and sometimes Tyndaridos, 
which portend a cessation of the storm. Chambers. 
CAS TOP P U Mt n. s. [from castor. In pharmacy.] 
A liquid matter inclosed in bags or purses, near the 
anus of the castor, falsely taken Jbr his testicles. 

• Chambers. 

Ca's toky.^ w..v. [from castomtm.') Probably' the oil 
drawn from cast or cum, and used in the preparation 
of colours. 

Polish’ t ivory, 

Which cunning craftsman band bath overlaid » 

With Hare vermilion or pure castor//. 

Spmscr, F. Q. ii. ix. 40 
Castr amkta'tion. ^ ?t. s. [old I V. castramctation , 
from enstra mefa/i Lat.] The art or practice of 
encamping. '* 

Between l.’hadlington and Saroden is also an iininrnlioncd 
camp, cither Saxon or Danish, for both nrc concerned ii^tbis 
question; and their castruiuctatioa, even under the most prac- 
- tieablc mid commodious circumstances of ground, is sometimes 
ambiguous. Wurluii, Hist . of K aldington, j>. 50. 

To CA'STR ATE.*f* r. a. [caslro, Lat.] 
r. To gold. 

Origen — having read that scripture, “ There be some that 
castrate themselves for the kingdom of Hod,” which was but 
a parabolical speech, he. did really, and therefore foolishly, 
castrate himself- 0 M 

lip. Morton, Discharge of Imputations, tfc. p. 1,18. 

2. To take away the obscene parts of a writing, 
I)r. Johnson says. it means to take away any 
part of a .publication ; as, a castrated set of Holin- 
shed’s Chronicles means a copy, which wants a 


considerable portion that had once been published 
in it, and has been removed. It rheans also, in 11 
general Sense, to take awfty. 

. Yc east rate the desires of the Hc$h, and ahull obteine a more 
ample. rewarde of grace in heaven. 

f Martin, Marriage of Priests, (1554) Y. i. b. 


Centra tion. n. s. [from castrate.*] The act of geld- 
in 8- 

flic largest needle should be used, in taking up the sperma* 
tick vessel > in east ration. St .arils Surgery. 

Ca'sTEH IJL.'}'* 7 A1 . , r . 1 

CYstkf.l. 5 "• 5 - A kind ul hawk. . 

But there is another in the wind, some east r cl * 

That hovers over her, and dares her daily ; 

Some flickring slave. Bccunn. and Ft. Pilgrim. 

That air of hope has blasted many an airry of ca-strih like 
yourself , B.Jomvn, Staple of News. 

Castre'xsi \k. (tdj. [castr cm is, Lat.] Belonging to a 
camp. » Diet. 


CA'S UAL adj. [casneL Fr. from casus , Lat.] Acci- 
dental; arising from chance; depending upon 
chance; not certain. 

The revenue of Ireland, both certain and casual, did not rise 
unto ten thousand pounds. Davits on Ireland. 

That which seemeth most casual and subject to fortune, is 
vet disposed by the ordinance of find. Ralegh , History. 

Whether /omul, where casual fire 
Had wasted woods, on mountain, or in vale 
Down to the veins of earth. Milton, P. L. 

The* commissioners entertained thcniselve:, by the fire-side, 
in general and casual discourses. Clarendon. 

Most of our rarities have been found out by casual emer- 
gency, and have been the works of time and chance, rather 
than of philosophy. Glauvd/c. 

The expend* of some of them always exceed their certain 
annual income; but seldom their casual supplies. I call them 
casual, in compliance with the common form. Aitcrbury. 

CVsi'ally. tidv. [from casual.] Accidentally; with- 
out design, or .set purpose. 

(10, bid 1113 woman * 

Search for a jewel, that too casually 

Hath left mine arm. Shah spear e . 

Wool new shorn, laid casualty upon a vessel of verjuice, lmd 
drunk up the verjuice, though the vessel was without any flaw. 

Racon • 

I should have acquainted iu\ judge with one advantage, amt 
which I now casually rciucnfber. Dry den • 

LVsrALNEss. n. s. [from casual.] ^Accidontulness* 
Ca'svfai.ty. n. s. [from casual.'] 

1. Accident; a thing happening by eluyice, not do 
**«»• 

* With move patience men endure the he* •- that hel’.iii tli- iu 
by mere c* v •tally, thiyi I he damages which u.ev sustain ly in- 
justice. Ralegh, Essays. 

That Octavius Ciesar should shift he. camp that lr’ght that it 
happened to he took hy the eih-my, was a mciv t usual*:/ j yet. 
it preserved a person, who lived to establish a total alteration 
of government m the imperial city of tlu* world. * South. 

2. Chance that prot luces imnaluvai death. 

Builds in the wc.'jhcr on the outward wall, 

Ev’n m tin- force and road id casualty. * Shukspcare. 

It is observed in particular nations, that, within the space of 
two or three hundred years, notwithstanding all casualties, the 
number of men doubles. . Burnet's Theory. 

We find one (asualti/ in our bills, of which, though thfcre be 
daily talk, there is little effect. ( Ira uni's lidls of Mortality. 

CA'NinsT. n. s. t [rami sir, 1<V. from casus, Lat] 
One that studies and settles cases of conscience. 

The judgement of any casuist, or learned divine, concerning 
the state of a man’s soul, is not sufficient to give him confi- 
dence. South. 

You can scarce sec a bench of porters without two or three 
casuists in it, that will settle you the rights of princes. Addison . 
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Who shall decide, when doctors disagree,, 
AxuJ soundest casuists doubt, like you and me ? 


Pope . 


To CVsnsT.# 
casuist. 


r. n. [from the noun.] To play. the 


We never leave subtilizing and casnisting, till we IMve 
straitened and pared that liberal path into a fazof’i edge to 
walk on. Milton, Doct . diid Din, of Divorce, ii. 20. 

Casuistical.'}' adj. [from casuist .] Relating to 

cases of conscience •, containing the doctrine re- 
lating to cases. 

What arguments they have to beguile poor, simple, uastable 

> souls \|itb, I know not ; but surely the practical, casuistical , 
that is, the principal, vijal part of their religion savours verv 
little of spirituality. * fi South, 

'fhere is a generation of men, who have framed their casuist i- 
cy/divinity to a perfect compliance with all the cormpt affec- 
tions of a man's nature. South, Scrm. ii. 393. 

CU'sursTRY. w. s. [from 'casuist.] The science of a 
casuist; the doctrine of<cascs of conscience. 

This concession would not pass for good casuistry in these 
ages. ^ Pope, Odyssey , Notes. 

Morality, by her false guardians drawn,* 

Chicane in furs, and casuistry in lawn. Pope , Dunciad. 

CAT.'}" 71. s. [kaiz, Teuton; chat, Fr. cat, Sax* . old 
Fr. cat i has Bret, 'cat ; low Lat. caius, callus. 
The Persian also is chat. See Sir T. Herbert’s 
Travi.p. 317.] A domcstick animal that catches 
mice, commonly reckoned by naturalists the lowest 
order of the leonine species. 

’Twns you incens'd the rabble : 

Cats, that ean judge as fitly of his worth, 

As I can of those mysteries, which Heaven 
Will not have earth to know. Shakspcare, Coriolanns. 

Thrice the hrinded cat hath mew’d. ShaJcspcare, Macbeth . 
A cat, as she beholds the light, draws the ball of her eye small 
and long, being covered over with a green skin, and dilates it 
at pleasure. Peacham on Drawing . 

Cat.'}" n. s. A sort of ship. 

There are vessels, at this da} , which are common upon the 
northern part of the English coast, and are called cats. Part 
of the harbour at Plymouth is called Catwater, undoubtedly 
from ships of this denomination, which were once common in 
those parts. Bryant, Obscrv. on Rowley's Poems. 

Cat.* n. s. A double trivet or tripod, having six 
feet; so called perhaps, from falling, as it is said of 
the cat, always on ’"its legs. 

Cat in the pav.*Y [imagined by some to be rightly 
written Catipanf as coming from Catipania. An 
unknown correspondent imagines, very naturally, 
that it is (jprniptcd from Cate in the patty* Dr. 
Johnson says. Some have imagined it to be con- 
nected with the Ital. accattare ; whence accattapanef 
for a beggar. But our old writers do not counte- 
nance this. They write cat in the pan , whether 
cate or cake be intended or not. M Perchance 
tins turning catte in the pan, is but as he dyd 
in the fcinge’s daies.” Bp. Gardiner dc Obod. 
tratf&L'Ronn, 1553. “ A subtile turning the catte 

in the panne, or wresting of a falkc thing to some 
purpose.” fluloet’s Diet.] 

There is a running which we/ in England, call the turning of 
the cat in the pan ; which is, when that which a man says to 
another, lie lays it as if another had said it to him. •• Bacon. 


Cat o* nit# tails . A whip with nine lashes^ used for 
the punishment of crimes. c 

You dread reformers of an impious age, ) 

You uwlul cat o’ nine tails to the stage, > 

1 his once be just, and in our cause engage, ) 

Prologue to Vanbrugh's False Friend. 

Cat s*faw.#h. s. An expression of no great date 
or good authority in our language ; but now com* 
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mon ; as, he has been the cat's-pauo of the man who 
flattered him only to serve his own orids. 

Cat-eyed.# adj. [from eat and eye.] Having eyes 
like a cat. . -■ H * 

• I f cat-eyd, 'then a Pallas is their love ; 

If freckled, she’s a party-colour’d dove. ‘1 Dryttcn, Luc ret. 

CataeaVitst.# n. s. [from Gr. hutol and* BanVfy ). J 
lie who is against, or who abuses, Baptism.. . 

Of these anabaptists or cafabapiiSts, who differ no iriorcthan 
Bavius and Moevius, Alstcdius maketh fourteen sorts. 

. Featley, Dippers Dipl, p. z 3 . 

CAT A Cimir SIS. '}' n. K s. [xa7a;cg>)<n$, atyuse.] It is, 
in rhctorick, the abusp of a trope, wHdn the words 
are too far wrested from their native signification, 
or when one word is abusively put for another, for 
want of the pKjjpei* word; as, a voice beautiful to 
the car. Smith's Rhctorick . 

1 ask — if now and then he docs not offerift a cat (uh rests — 
wresting a'nd torturing a w r ord into another meaning. 

f Dry den. Ess. on Dram . Poesy . 

Their s.kill in astronomy dwindled into that, which, by a 
great catachrcsis, is called judicial astrology. 

StUS^fl^Orig. Sac. i.3. 

Catacure'stiCa.l. adj. [from catachrcsis.] Contrary 
to proper use ; forced ; far fetched. - 

A cat achrestic at and far derived similitude it holds with men, 
that is, in a bifurcation. A Brown , Vulg. Err. 

C atach rf/s riCALLY • * adv. [from caiachreslicaL] In 
a forced or exaggerated manner. 

Where, in divers plates of Holy Writ, the denunciation 
against groves is so express, it is frequently to be tuken but 
eafachresttcfilly. Evelyn , iv. {4. 

Ca'taclysm.-}- n. s. [old Fr. cataclisme , from Gr. 
xa7axA»J<r]x(3K] A deluge ; an inundation ; used gene- 
rally for the universal deluge. 

The opinion that held these cataclysms and cm pyroses uni- 
versal, was such, as held, that it put a total consummation unto 
things in this lower world. Hale, Origin of Mankind. 

Ca'tacombs.'}' n. s. [from xa7a and xity.f3& 9 a 
hollow or cavity. It has been pretended that" the 
word was formerly catatombs from koltol and t vftfioh 
meaning a subterranean tomb. V. Morin, Diet. 
Etymol. Fr. mi^l Gr. But catacombs is the true ex- 
pression. Sec Greenhili’s Art of Embalming, 1 705, 
p. 9 6.] Subterraneous cavities for the burial of the 
dead; of which there are a great number about 
three miles from Rome, supposed to be the caves 
and cells where the primitive Christians hid ami as- 
sembled themselves, and where they interred the 
4 martyrs, which are accordingly visited with de- 
votion. But, anciently, the word catacomb was Qnly 
understood of the tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

Chambers . 

On the side of Naples, are the catacombs , which must have 
beefi full of stench, it the (lead bodies that lay in them ward 
left to rot in open nitchcs. ' Addison. 

Catacou'sticks,# n. s. pi. [Fr. calacoustique,). from 
Gr. xatTci and .Atxeoo.] The science of reflected 
sounds; or that part of acousticks, which considers 
the properties of echoes. Chambers . 

CATfcbioVrRicAL.# 7 adj. [Fr. oatadiqptriqu^fvom the 

CatadioVtrick. 3 ® r * xaTa all d 8io«7p^iej.] Rc- 

1 fleeting light; & catadioptrical telescope. 

Ca'tadufk.* n.s. [Fr. catadoupe, or catadupc : from 
xard downwards, and Itsiriw to make a noise by fall- 
ing.] A cataract; a water-full; applied by way of 
eminence, to those of the Nile; and also to the in* 
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habitants near them, who are represented as deaf; 
as, in the following example. 

Our ears are so well acquainted with the sound* that we 
never mark it : As I remember, the Egyptian catadupes never 
heard the r baring, of the fall ofNilus, because jhc noise waj so 
familiar unto them. Brewer's Com, of Lingua , (1657,) Hi. sc. ult . 

^ataoma'tick.^ atfj. [catagmatique, Fr, from the 
Gr. n frheture.] That which has the 

quality of consolidating the parts. 

I put on a eat a pm tick emplaster, and, by the use of a laced 
glove, scattered tne pituitou* swelling, and strengthened it. 

• Wiseman's Surgery. 

Ca'tagrapi## ;/. s. [Gr. xuraypa^ov.] The first 
draught of a picture. Cotes. In antiquity, cata- 
graphn denote oblique figures, or views of men’s 
faces ; answering to the modern profile^. Chambers . 
Catale'ctick.'K adj. [Fr . catalcctufue, from the Gr. 
xoltol and Ai jy<».] Relating to metrical measure. 

A stanza of six verses, of which the first, second, •fourth, ami # 
fifth, were all in the octosyllable mcftc, and the third and last 
cataleclick ; that is, wanting a syllable, or even two. 

Tyrwhitt on Chaucer's Versification. 

CA TALKPSJ&. m s. [xalaAij^cnj.] A lighter species 
of the apoplexy, or epilepsy'. • * 

_ There is a disease called a catatrpsis, wherein the patient is 
suddenly seized without, sense or motion, and remains in the 
aaine posture in which the disease scizcth him. Arbnlhnot . 

Ca'taijephy.# n. s. [The same as Cataj.epsis, but 
an English word.] A brain-distemper. Coles. 

To Ca'talogizk.# 7’. a. [from catalogue .] To put 
into a catalogue. Coles, 

CATALOGUE, w. s. [xa7aAoy(£K] An enumeration 
of particulars ; a list ; a register of things one by one. 

In tin' catalogue ye go for men, 

Showglus, water nigs, and demy wolve>, are doped 

All by the name of dogs. Shakspcare , Macbeth. 

Make a catalogue of prosperous sacrilegious persons, anti I 
believe they will be repeated sooner than the alpnabet. South. 

^l’the library of manuscripts belonging to St. Laurence, of 
which there is a printed catalogue ; I looked into the Virgil 
which disputes its antiquity w ith that of the Vatican. Addison. 

The bnght Tnygctc, and the shining Bears, 

With all the sailors catalogue of stars. Addison , Ovid. 

To Catalogue.* v. a. [from the noun.] To put 
into a catalogue ; to make a list of. 

He so cancelled, or catalogued , and scattered our books, as 
from that time to this we could never recover them. 

Sir J. Harington , Brief View of the Churchy p. 80. 
The jacobins of France, by their studied, deliberated, cata- 
logued files of murders, with the poignard, the sabre, and the 
tribunal, have shocked whatever remained of human sensibility 
in our breasts. Burke on a Regicide Peace . 1 

Cats/Cysis.# s. [Gr. xaTaAuo-ij.] Dissolution. 

While they were Ih thoughts of heart concerning it, the sad 
catalysis did come, and swept away eleven hundred thousand of 
the nation. Bp. Taylor . 

Cata'maran.# n. $. In naval language, a float* so 
called. 

CA TAMEfNIA . # n. s. See Courser 15 th sense. 
CAtAMo'uNTAiN.’f' it. s. [from cat and mountain , Dr. 
Johnson says. We derive this name for the wild 
cat, however, from the Spanish gato-montfa. It Js 
a frequent word in our old authors.] A fierce 
anithni resembling a cat. * 

Ad cattcs of the mountayn, they are spotted with diverse fyklc 
fantasyes. Bale, on the Bevel . (1550,)’ P. a. sign. d. vi. 

Would any man of discretion vcnturQjauch a gristle, • 

To tile rude daws of such a cat-a-muptaln ? 

’ Bcauin . and FI. Custom of the Country, 
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The black prjipce of Monom'otapa, by whose side were seen 
the glaring cataimuntuin 9 and the quill-darting porcupine. 

ArhiUhnot and Pope, Mart. Scrtblcrus, 

Ca'tafasm.# it. s. [Gr. *ara and Traovco.] A mixture 
of powders to besprinkled medicirirftlly on the body* 
Coles denominates^ hem sure/ poivders. 

Catapho'kicks.# 11 . 5. pi. [Gr. xctru and fcovri.] The 
tloc trine of reflected sounds. 

Ca'taphract.^ n. s. [Lat. cat a pit racing ; dr. x«ro- 
<ppcotT o $ 9 firm in all parts.] A horseman iu com*- 
plcte armour. 

On each side went armed guards, 

Both horse and foot, before him unckhchind, , 

Archers and slingers, cataphracis and spears. Milton r S. A . 

In a battle we fight not but in complete armour. Virtue is a 
cataphract: for in vain we arm one liiub, while the other is 
without defence. Felt ham. Resolves , ii, 8. 

Ca'tapl^sm. 11. s. [Gr. xa7«rAa<r,tt*.] A poultice; a 
soft and moist application. 

I bought an unction of a mountebank, 

80 mortal, that but dip a knife in it, 

Where it draws bloftd, no cataplasm so rare. 

Collected from all simples that have virtue 

Under the moon, can save. Shakspcare 9 Hamlet . 

V^arni cataplasms discuss, but scalding hot may confirm the 
tumour. Arbuihnot on Aliments. 

Ca'tapuce.# v. s. [Fr.] The herb spurge. Coles . 

Of laureole, ccntaurie, and fumctcrc, 

Or dies of ellebor, thkt groweth there, . 

Of raLapucCyScc , Chaucer, Nonncs Pr. Tate . 

Ca'tapult.^ n. s. [old Fr. catajndte , from catapulta , 
Lat.] An engine used anciently to throw stones. 

Tiie balista violently shot great stones and quarrels, as also 
the catapults. Camden's Remains. 

Bring up the catapults and shake the wall, 

We will not be out-braved thus. Beaum . and FI. Bonduca. 

CA'TARACT.-f* 11. s. [old Fr. cataracte 9 Cotgrave; 
from the Gr. xsaapaxT>j, which is from xara^aurcrai, 
to Jail with force.] A fall of water from on high ; 
n shoot of water ; a cascade^ 

Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks ; rage, blow ! : 

You cataracts and hurricanes, spout, f 

Till you have drench’d our steeples. Shakspcare . 

What if all 

Her stores were open’d, and this firmament 
Of hell should spout her cataracts of file? 

Impendent hon ours ! MUton, P. L . 

No sooner he, with them of man and beast 
Select for life, shall in the ark be lodg’d, * 

And shelter’d round; but all the cataracts 
Of hgav’n set open, on the earth shall poilfc* 

Rain, day and night. * Milton, P. L. 

Torrents an 3 loud impetuous cataracts , 

Through roads abrupt, and rude unfashion’d tracts, 

Run down the lofty mountain’s channel’d sides, 

And to the vale convey their foaming tides. Blarkmore. 

Ca'taract. [I 11 medicine.] A suffusion of the eye, 
when dittlc clouds, motes, and flies, seem to float 
about in the air ; when confirmed; the pupil of the 
eye is either wholly, or in part, covered, and Abut 
up with a little thin skiu, so that the light iuu| no 
admittance. Qliincy. 

Saladine hath a yellow milk, which hath likewise much^ri- 
mony; for it clcanseth the eyes: it is good also for cataract*. 

Bacon , Nat, Mist. 

CATA'lltlH.-f' n. s. [old Fr. catarrhe 9 from the45r* 
xaJoL^eu), *defluo.] A defluxion of a sharp serum 
, from the glands about the head and throaf, gene- 
rally occasioned by a diminution of insensible per- 
spiration, or cold, wherein what should pass by the 
skin, ouzes out upon those glands, and occasions 
irritations* The causes arc whatsoever occasions 
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too grrnt a quantity of scrum ; whatsoever hinders 
the tlisdiargd by urine, and the pores of the skin. 

Quincy. 

; All fev’rous kinds, 

Convulsions, epilepsies, fierce catarrhs. , * Milton , Pi*L. 

Neither was thc'body then subjeetio die by piecemeal, and 
languish under coughs, catarrhs, or frflnsmnptioqjj, South. 

CATiCmiHAL.^ 7 adj. [old Fr. catarrhcnx, from ca- 

Cata'iuihovs. 5 tarrhe.’] Relating* to a catarrh ; 

, proceeding from a catarrh. 

The catarrhal fever requires evacuations. •stFhyrr. 

Oy age attended with a glutinous, cold, catan'hous, leuco- 
phlegruutick constitution. Arbuthnot i n Did. 

Catastrophe, n. $. [Or. xd)at<flgofr,.J 

1. Hie change or revolution, which produces the 
conclusion or final event of a dramatick piece. 

Put! — lie tomes like the catastrophe of the obi comedy. 

* Shah i. pear c . 

That philosopher declares for tragedies, whose catastrophes 
are unhappy, with relation to the principal characters. Dennis. 

2 . A final event; a conclusion generally unhappy. 

Here wins a mighty revolution, the most horrible and 
portentous catastrophe that nature c\cr yet saw; an elegant 
and habitable dfrtli quite shattered. Woodrow it, Xah Hist . 

Ca'tcal.* m s . [from cat and call. ] A squeaking in- 
strument, used in the playhouse to condemn plays. 

A young lady, at the theatre, conceived a passion for a 
notorious; n&e that headed a party of* rat cal*. Spectator. 

^ Three cat rats be the bribe 

Of hub, whose chattVmg shames the monkey tribe. Pope. 

To CA$CH.f «- <*• preter. I catclmU or caught ; 
I hayc ca/chcd or caught . [krtsen, Dutch ; kafza, 
Su. a . |iiurc or trap to catch fish. Or may not 
the suhstantive cat, (Armor, kaz. Germ, katze or 
ftazefj the animal which seizes suddenly on its 
prev, suggest the etymology of catch?] 

1. To lay hold on with the hand; intimating the 
suddenness of the action. 

And when he arose ttgjvnst me, I caught him by his beard, 
and smote him, and slew him. i Sam. wii. ^5. 

2. To stop any thing flying; to receive any thing in 
the passage. 

Others to catch the breeze of breathing air, 

To TusCuliun or A'#* repair. Addison on Italy. 

3 To seize any thing by pursuit. 

I saw him run after a gilded butterfly, and, when lie caught 
at, hr let it go agglh ; and after it again ; and over and over he 
comes, and up again ; and caught it again. 

^ Shaksplarc, Coviolwius. 

4. To. stop any thing falling; to intercept falling. 

A« shepherd diverted himself with tossing up eggs, and 
catching them again. Spectator. 

y. To ensnare; to entangle in ? snare; to take or 
hold in a trap. 

And they sent unto him certain of the Pharisee* and of the 
Herodians, to catch. him in his words. St. Mark. xii. 13. 

Catch* d with a trick ? well, 1 must bear it patiently. 

Jicaum. and FI. Hum. Lieutenant. 

Ttu$$ artificial methods of reasoning are more adapted to 
catch and entangle the mind, than to instruct and inform the 
understanding. Locke. 

6 . Tp receive suddenly. • 

The curling smoke mounts heavy from the fires. 

At lengtlty^ catches flame, and in a blaze expires. t Drydcn, 
.* 3Rlt stopp’d for fear,, thus violently driv’n, 

ThfUp aritj, should catch his axletree of heav’n. * Drydcn. 

7. To fasten suddenly upon ; to seize. 

The mule went under the thick boughs of a great oak, and 
his head caught hold of the oak. a Sam. xviii. 19. 

Would they,. Bke Benltadad’s embassadours, catdc hold of 
every amicable expression ? ■ *■ Decay of Piety. 

5. To seize unexpectedly. . 
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To catch something out of his mouth, that they might ac- 
cuse him. ; Luke?x\. j4* 

9. To seize eagerly. ? 

They have caught up evfery thing greedily, with that busy 
minute curiosity, and unsatisfactory ^^msitweness, which 
.Seneca calls ‘the disease of the Greeks. * Pope. 

I’ve perusM her well „ ' * ‘ 

Beauty and honour in her ar^yo mingled, ^ * 

That they have caught the king. • Shalcspeyre, Henry VI l L 

10. To please; to seize the affections ; ( to> charm. 

For I am young, a novice in the trade, . 

Tlir fool of love, unpractis’d to persuade, 

And want the soothing arts that catch the fair, 

But, caught myself, lie struggling in the snarg^. Drydcn. 

1 1. To receive any contagion or diseased 
I cannot name the disease, and it is caught 

Of you that yet art well. Shakspcare , Wild. Talc. 

Those measles, * * 

Which we dfsdaig, should tetter us, yet seek 
The very way to catch them. Shakspenrc, Corirdanus. 

In sooth 1 know not why I am so sad: 

It wearies me; you say it wearies you; 
v But how I caught it, fo&nd it, or came by it, 

1 am to learn. Shakspcare , Merchant of Venice. 

The softest of our British ladies expose their necks and arms 
to the open air, which the men could jpt dm- without catching 
cold, for want of being accustomed to it. mtdisou, Guardian. 

Or call the winds through long arcades to roar, 

Proud to catch cold at u Venetian door. Pope. 

1 2. To catch at. To endeavour suddenly to lay hmd 
on. 

f , Saucy lictors 

Will catch at u* like strumpets, and scald rhimers 
Ballad us out of tune. Shakspcare , Antony and Cleopatra. 

Make them catch at all opportunities of subverting the state. 

Addison , Stale of 1 /rC War. 

13. To catch as catch may. To seize indiscriminately. 

Mine, or thine be nothing, all things equal. 

And catch as catch may, be proclaim’d. 

Beau, n. and FI. Ltyal Subject. 

tjj. To catch up. To snatch. 

. He was caught up into paradise, and heard unspeakable 
words. v 2 t'gr.*ii v 4* 

Sometimes they thought lie might be only shewn, 

And for a time caught up to God, as once 

Moses was in the mount, and missing long. Milton+P. 1 4. 

1 5. 7 b catch a Tartar . To be caught in the trap one 
has laid for another ; instead of taking an enemy, 
to be taken by him. The phrase is probably 
owing to some particular story. 

In this defeat thev lost about 5000 men, besides those that 
were taken prisoners : — so that, instead of catching the Tartar , 
they were catched themselves. 

w Life of the Duke of TyrcvnnelfkWy. 

To Catch, v. n . . 

To be contagious ; to spread infection, or mischief. 
*Tis time to give them physick, their diseases ; j ■ ■ 
Are grown so catching. Shakspearfy Henry V III. 

Sickness is catching; oh, were favour so ! 

Your's would 1 catch, fair Hermia, ere I go. Shakspcare. 

Considering it with all its malignity and catching nature, it 
mfiy be enumerated with the worst of cpidemicks. ' Harvey. 

The palace of Deiphobus ascends ; * ■ . N r . 

In smoaky flames, and caliches on his friends. Jfryden . 

Does the sedition catch from man to man, / 

And run among the ranks? Addison, Cato. 

2. To lay hold suddenly: as, the hook catches* 

When the yellow hair in flame should fail, ^ 

'At catching fire might bum the golden cawl. , Dryden. 

Catch, n. s. [from the verb.] " 

c 1. Seizure ; the act of seizing any thing that flies, or 
hides. 

Taught by his open eye, 

* His eye, that ev’n did mark her trodden* gross, • 

That she would flun the catch of Strephon fly, Sidney. 
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1 . Watch ; the posture of seizing. 

Both of them jiv upon the catch for a great action i it is no 
k wonder therefore, that they were often engaged on one subject* ' 

Addison on Ancient Medals* 

3. An advantage Iftfecn ; hold laid on* as in haste. 

All wlitea, notions' are but ignorant catches of a few things 
which are most obvious to men’s observations. Bacon* 

* The motion is but a natch oLghe wit upon a few instances ; 
esflie manner is in the philosophy received. Rpcon. 

Fate of empires, and the fall of kings, 

Should turn on nving hotmi, .and catch of moments. Dryden * 

4. The act of taking quickly from another. 

Several quires, placed one over against another, and taking 
the voice by coMcb anfhemn-wwe, give great pleasure. Bacon. 

5. A song sunjfln succession, # whcre 011c catches it 

from another. # 

^Thisit) tUc tune of our catch, play’d by the picture of nobody. 

\ . SHkkspcgre, Tempest. 

Far bb from thence the glutton parasite, * 

Singing his drunken catches all the night. Dryden jun. 

The meat was serv’d, the bowls were crown’d, 

Catches were sung and healths went rqpnd. * Prior. 

6. The tiling caught; profit; advantage. 

Hector shall have a great catch, if he knock out your brain? ; 
i were as good cracffii fusty nut with no kernel. * 

^ Sbakspearc , Troilys and Crcssida * 

7. A snatch ; a short interval of action! 

/'It has been writ by catches, with many intervals. Locke. 

8. A taint ; a slight contagion. 

We retain a catch of those pretty stories and our awakened 
imagination smile.} in the recollection. Glanviltc , Scepsis. 

9. Any thing that catches and holds, as a hook, 
to. A small swift sailing ship : often written ketch . 

Ca^haule.# *adj, [from the verb.] Liable to be 
caught. 

The eagerness of a knave maketh him often as catchahlc , as 
the ignorance of a fool. Lord Halifax, 


he 


Ca'tcheh.^ n. s . [from catch.'] 

1. He that catches. 

80 Catchers and snatchers do toile both night and day. 

Not uqfedie, but greedie, still prolling for their pray. 

' Mir. fur Mag. p. 378. 

That great catcher and devourcr of souls. 

South, Serm . x. p. 338. 

2. l'hat in which any thing is caught. 

Scallops will move so strongly, as oftentimes to leap out of 
the catcher wherein the> arc caught. * Grew, Afusanim. 

Ca'tchely. n. s. [from catch and Jly.] A plant ; a 
species of campion ; which see, 

Ca'tchpenny.* w. s. [from catch and penny*] A 
worthless pamphlet, merely calculated to gain a 
litub money. • 

CA / TCH^OLL.y n. s. [ catch and poll 9 Dr. Johnson^ 
say*; that ja, seizing a person by the poll Or neck. 
Tnfr WelA have ccispwl for this word. The old 
French language “ cac/ureau 9 u n bailiff.” Lncombc ; 
and “ chacepol) sergent propose a la levee des 
impots.” Roquefort. Catchpoll though now ifrbc 
used. as h word of contempt, yet, in ancient times, 
geetgs to have been used without reproach, for such 
# ,as We now call serjeants of the mace, or any oilier 
ihat ’fises to arrest men upon any cause. Cowel.] 
A serjeant ; a bumbailiffl 

•When day was come, the magestratis »enten racchepollis,Mipn\ 
seiden, rflrfWere thou the men. IVUdjffc, Acts xvi. 

They call all temporal businesses under sheriff rics, as if they* 
were- but matters for undersherifft and catchpot/*; though many 
limes those undershcri (fries do more good than their, high spe- 
culations. Bacon, Essays. 

Qne drop of blood ’ 

Shed from this arnriS issrecompence enough v v 
Though you had cut the throats of all die Catnhpulet 
VOL. I. 
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hi France, nay in the world, 4 

. Bcaum* and Ft., Honest Man'* Ferine* 
Another monster, s ** 

Sullen of aspect, by the vulgar call’d 
■* A patchpolli whose polluted hands* the gods, . ** 

With force incredible and magick charms, * *' * 

F.rst have endu’d, if he bis ample palm * 

Should haply on ill-luted shoulder lay 

Of debtor. Philip*. 

Ca'tchup.# n. s . sometimes written, improperly, ^ 
ketchup. A poignant liqueur made from boiled -* 
mushfooms, mixed xvi tit salt; used In cookery to 
add a pleasant flavour to sauces. % - 

Ca'tchwohd. nt s. [from catch* and ward. With 
printers.] The word at the corner of the page 
under the last line, which is repeated at the top of 
the next page. . 

CATE.-f*’ n. a. Food; something to be ettten. " This 
is scarcely read in the singular* Dr. Johnson says. 

It is, however, to be found, on good authority^ 
See Cates. • 

Even the Christmas pye, which in its very nature is a- kind 
of consecrated vote n and a badge of distinction, is often 
forbidden to the druid of the family. No. *55. 

We’ll see what cates you have, 

For soldiers stomachs always serve them well. Shak&peare * 

Catechf/tjcal. adj. .[from stalij ix*"*] Consisting of 
questions and%nsvvers. 

Socrates introduced a catechetical method of arguipg ; he 
would ask his adversary question upon question, tjllhecou* 
vinccd him out of his own mouth, that his opinfbns were 
wrong. Addison,, Spectator, 

Cateciie'tically. adv, [from catechetical .] V In tlie 
way of question and answer. 

Cateche'tick.# adj. Catechetical. 

He communicated his Practical Catechism, which for his 

I vivatc use he had drawn up out* of those materials which he 
md made use of in the catcchrtick institution of the youth of 
his parish. Felt, Life of Hammond, § 1. 

To CATECHISE-t i\ a . [Gr. 

1. To instruct by asking questions, and correcting 
the answers. 

I will catechise the world for him ; that is, make questions, 
und bill them answer. 0 Shakspcnre, Othello * 

Kxrn%i» is derived from and sigpifieth originally and 
properly catechizing , or such a kind of teaching wherein the 
principles of religion, or of any art or scfbnce, arc often in- 
culcated, and by sounding and resounding beat into the ears of * 
children or ncfriccs ; but yet it is taken m ilfcly Scripture in ttj 
largCT sense, not only for catechizing of children, but in- 
structing meiqtff riper years in the doctrine of salvation. 

• Feat ley. Dippers Dipt , p. jf . 

Had those three thousand souls been catechised by our 
modem casuists, wc had seen a wide difference. Decay of Piety. 

2. To question; to interrogate; to examine; to try 
by interrogatories. * 

Why then 1 suck my teeth, and catechise 
My piked man of countries. Shakspcatr, K. Jdhn. 

Catechise gross ignorance; purge Italy of luxury ami riot. 

Burton, Anal, tf Mel, To the Headcr 9 :jp,$y m 
There flies about a strange report, * * 

Of some express arriv'd «t coup ; 

I’m stopp’d by all the fouls 1 meet, 

And catechis'd in every street. ; Sw\fl% 

CA / TEcHisEn,"j v 11. 5. [from To catechise.] One<wUo 
catecfiis*!. V 

He that is a rcr.der^ircachcr, or calechiter. ’ . 

Con. aiid Can ; Feet. § 56. 
This is an admirable way of teaching, wherein the catechised 
will at length find delight, and by w \)M l h,^.Lpmievhhcr' t if he 
once get the s^ili of it, will draw out of ignoria^ht and ally sou?.' 
even the dark and deep pomu of religion. 

Herbert, Country Poison, ch. 21 • 

# 4.c 
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I lurk von, good Marin, 

Have you got a good catcchiser here? 

, Beaum . mid Fl. f Tamer tamed, 
GYteciii aino.# 7i, s. [from the verb.] Interrogation ; 
examination;' 

You must liear long-winded exercises, stygings, und rate- 
chisings , which you are not given to. II. Jenson, Epicrcne. 

Ca'techism. n. $. [from A form of in- 

struction ,by means of questions and answers, con- 
cerning religion. 

Ways of teaching there have been sundry always Visual in 
God's church ; for the first introduction of youth to tm: know- 
ledge of God, the Jews, even till this day, have their catechisms. 

. # 7 looker, 

♦He had no catechism hut the creation, needed no study but 
reflection, a ml read no book but the volume of the world. South. 
Ca'tecihst. 7i. s . [xarr^i gnjy.] One whose charge is 
to instruct by question**, or to question^the unm-* 
slructcd concerning religion. 

None of years and c k now ledge was admitted, who had not 
heeii instructed by the catechist in this foundation, which the 
catechist received from the bishop. Jlnm&md, Fumtam. 

Catechi'stjcal.^ adj. [from catechist.'] Instructing 
bb quest iomand answer. 

was the authour of those cntrckistical sermons or 
institutions which arc mentioned by S. Jerome. 

Bp. Cosin , Cantm of Scripture, § 5??. 
All these are short piece* ; some of them are in the ratcchis- 
tiral method. Bur At , Ahr^uf Eng. Hist . ii. t. 

C atec f i i'stic ally.# adv. [from catechist ical.] In a 
catechistical manner. 

The principles of Christianity, briefly and catcrhhtica/ly 
taught them, is enough to save their souls. South , Serin, vii. 1 00. 
Catechumen. ' f* n*s. [old hr. cateekumcncy from the 
Gr. xoLlyx# fjLsv&.'] 

1. One who is yet in the first rudiments of Christi- 

anity; the lowest order of Christians in the primi- 
tive church. * 

The prayers of the church did not begin in St. Austin’s 
time, till the catechumen j were dismissed, Stilting fleet. 

2 . Generally, one who is in the first rudiments ot any 
. profession. 

The same language is still held to the catechumens in Jaen- 
bitism. Bolingbroke to Wyndham. 

C atech TM r/x j c ai^, adj. [from catechumen.] Belong- 
ing to the catechumens. Diet. 

Catkciiu'mexi^t.# v. s. The same as catechumen. 

Hence their forenumed author* assume, that the children of 
the faithfull dying without haptUme, may he thought,, to re- 
ceive the haptisttic of the spirit, as well as those catech|£ienists 
spoken of, Ac. Bp. Morton , Calh^Appmfc^p. 248* 

Cate&o'rical.^ adj. [from cafcgon/ 9 Vld Er. calcgo- 
rique. Ootgrave.] Absolute ; adequate ; positive; 
equal to the thing to be exprc&ed. 

* ,Thc king’s commissioners desired to know whether the nnr- 
firtinfcut’s commissioners did believe, that bishops were unlaw- 
ful ? They could never obtain a categorical answer. Clarendon. 

A single proposition, which is also categorical \ may l>e divided 
Again fpto simple and complex. Watts's Logiek. 

CATfi^o'RiCALLY.'f - adv. [from categorical..] 
t. ‘tMrccdy; expressly. 

We must not look, Iroin them, for either discourses, or de- 
monstrations, or positions, directly and categorically to this 
purptpK Fothcrby, Athcom. p. 295. 

2^oritiveIy ; plainly. • 

^Sjldarc .-ilfuin, and that categorically , in all parts ttfhere-ever 
trade U great, and continues so, that trade musthic nationally 
prul'intMe. Child's Discourse of Trade. 

( A' 1 h(j()U\ , n. s. [Or. Halviyoqiu.'] A class; a 
rank : an order -of ideas ; a predicament. 

ThfeahsoUite infinitude, in a manner, quite changes the na- 
ture ot beings, amt exalts them into a iliilcrcht category* 

* Cheyne . 
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Catenarian, adj. [from catena > Lat.] Relating to 
n chain ; resembling a chain.' 

In geometry, the catenation curve is formed hv a rope or 
chain, hanging freely between two ‘points of suspension. Harris . 

The buck is bent after the manner of the* c&vnnrian curve, 

“ by which it obtains that curvature that is safest tor the in- 
cluded marrow. Y C/ict/ne, ThilosoplAcat Principles. 

To CA'TENATE. x\ tf%[from catcnd y %&t.] To 
chain. \.‘"j : Dict. 

Catenation, n. s. [from cgtena, Cat.] ‘ Link; regu- 
lar connexion. 

This catenation , or cor serving union, whenever his pleasure 
shall divide*, let go, or separate, they shall from their exist- 
ei 1 ce. 4 n?Oie n , V dig. Err. 

To CARTER. *t\v, [from cate.] To provide food ; to 
buy in victuals. 

.He Ant doth the ravens feed, ** 

Yea providently caters for the sparrow, 

Be comfort to my ugc. Shakspertrc, As yon like it. 

Ca'ykii.t|~ 11. s. [from the veib.j Provider; collec- 
tor of provisions,** or victuals: misprinted perhaps 
lor caterer , I)r. Johnson says ; and abb \ whited from 
acatrvy old English, according to Mi. Mason. 
Both are .mistaken. There iu Milwnntivcb 

more frequent in our ancient language than rater. 
<k A eatery or purveyor of victuals,” Union's Diet. 
u Cater , a steward, manciple, provider of meats, 
Barret’s Alv. “ A cater^ Er. despcnscur,” Sher- 
wood’s Er. and Eng. Dicif 

Wc call to witness of their fastings, and great pa* ns they take 
for tlu* church, their faces and bellies, their kalccs, butlers, and 
cooks. Hnnnar , 7 V. of Bczds Scrm. p, 377. 

Your meat should he both neat, and cleanly handled. 

See, Sweet, I am cook myself, and mine own rater. 

Ileaum. and FI. Women pica V. 

A lady’s dainty hand, 

Th’ ambitious eater of her own delight. 

Had curiously rais’d an antick band 

Of banquet power*. Beaumont's Psi/chey iv. tty. 

The servant for emploj ment; the cater for the provision, 
and the cook of the provision. 

Austin's litre Homo , p, 1 16. 

The oysters dredged in this Lvner, find a welcomer accept- 
ance, where the taste is cater for the stomach, than those of 
the Tamar. Caretr , Survey of Cornwall. 

Ca'ter. n. s. [qunlre, Fr.] The four of cards and 
dice. 

CVter-cousin. ?i. 5 . A corruption of qua tv e-cousin y 
from the ridiculousness of calling cousin or relation 
to so remote a degree. 

TIis master and he, saving your worship’s reveretyfe, ore 
scarce cater-cousins. Shakspearc , Merck, of Fen. 

Poetry and reason, how conic these to he cater-cousins? 

Bymcr , Tragedies of the last Age. 

Caterer, w . 5. [fiom cater.] One employed fo, select 
and buy in provisions for the family; nicproviddrc 
or purveyor, 

( Let no scent offensive the chamber infest ; 

Let fancy, not cost, prepare all our dishes ; 

Let the caterer mind the taste of each jguest; 

And the cook, in his dressing, comply with their wishes. 

B. Jonsotty Tavern Aaadetey. 

ITc made the greedy ravens to be Elias’s caterers , and bring 
him fond. Charlpjg. 

Seldom shall one see in cities or courts that atnfclick vigour* 
^fhich is seen in poor houses, where nature is their cook, and 
y necessity their caterer. f jlonth. 

Ca'teress. m, s. [from cater.] A woriion employed 
to cater, or provide victuals. 

Impostor ! do not charge most innocent nature, 

As if she would Iflfrr children should bo riotous 

With her abundance ! she, good catjfcity 

Cleans her provision ouly to tht good. Milton , Comm.. 
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Caterpillar. v.i [This word. Skinner aiul M in- 
sheu are inclined to derive from chatte pel use, a 
weasel ; it seems easily dcducible from cates, food, 
and piller, Fr. to rob ; the animal, Uiat eats up the 
fruits of the earth. , # 

A worm* which, when it gets wings, is sustained 
by leaves and fruits. ~ 

The caterpillar brc&hth dew and lcam ; for we see in- 
finity caterpillars breed * upon trees and hedge 1 *, by which the 
leaves of the t&es or hedges are consumed. Bacon . 

Austcr is drawn with n polt pouring forth water, with which 
descend grasshoppers, caterpillars , and creatures bred by mois- 
ture. * Pear ham on Drawing . 

1. Any thing voracious and useless. 

Ca'teiipillar. n . s. \scorpioidts, Lat.] The name of 
a plant. ' Miller . 

To CaTerwaTjl.^ v.ik [from cat, and wawl, to howl. 
Formerly written caterxvaxv by Chaucer, and revived 
by Pope.] 

1. To make a noise as cats in rutting time. • 

She Iick< her fair round face, and flisks abroad, 

To shew her fur, and to be cater waiv'd. Pope . 

2. To make any offensive or odious qpis6. 

What a calcrtmu/ing do you keep here ? If my lady has not 
failed up her steward Malvolio, and bid hiyfturn you out of 
doors, never trust me. . Shades pear e y Tw. Night . 

Was no dispute between 

The caterwauling brethren. Huddtras. 

CaTery.# n. s. The dej^sitory of victuals purchased. 

“ Serjeaunt do 1’ iicalone, serjeant of the? eatery.” 

A< l ham, Norm. Did . 
OATES. + ik s. [Skinner imagines it may be cor- 
rupted from delicate , which is not likely, because 
Junius observes that the Dutch have hater in the 
s»ame sense with onr cater . It has no singular, Dr. 

Johnson says. I have shewn that it has. And 
tJie etymology is rather from the old Fr. acat. See 
Agates.] Viands ; food ; dish of meat : generally 
employed to signify nice and luxurious food. 

The fair acceptance, Sir, creates 
The entertainment perfect, not the calcs. B. Junmw. 

0 wasteful riot, never well content 
With low priz’d fare; hunger ambitions 
Of cates by land and sea far fetch t and sent. Ralegh. 

Alas, how simple to these cafes, % 

Was that crude apple that diverted live ! Milton , P. L. 

They by th’ alluring odour drawn in haste 
Fly to the dulcet cates , and croiuling sip 
Their palatable bane. Philips. 

With costly cates she stain’d her frugal board, 

Think with ill-gotten wealth she bought a lord, t Arbnthnot. 
Ca'tfish. n. s. The name of a sea-fish in the West 
Indies; so called from its round head and large* 
glaring eyes, by which they arc discovered in hol- 
low rocks. Philips . 

Ca'tgut.* n. $. 

1 . A string for fiddles and other instruments, made of 
the intestines of animals. 

2 . A species of linen or canvas with wide interstices. 
CaThaiust.# n. s. [from the Gr. jfitflag oc, purcJ] One 

who holds himself more pure than others ; one whom 
Coles denominates a puritan. It is indeed a name 
that has been usurped by scetarists at various 
periods. 

- -They whom they called in ancient times Calkarists as also • 
the Domitists, *— make good proof hereof. * 

liar mar , Tr. of Baza's Scrm. p. 88. 
Calharis/s — deny children baptism, affirming that they have 
no original sin, and pretending themselves to be pure and 
without sin. - v * ^ Pagin' s Hcresiography, p. a 8. 


CATiiAnriNGs, n. 9. Small ropes in a ship, running 
in little blocks front* one side of the shrouds to the 
other, near the deck ; they, belong only to the main 
shrouds; and their use is to force the shrouds tight, 
for the ease and safety of the masts, when the snip- 
rolls. . Harris. 

Cath aTtical.’T ts/djw [Fr. catkartiqne , from the Gr.xa- 

SagTixJ;.] 

Quicksilver precipitated either with gold, <tr without addi* 
tion, into a powder, is wont to be strongly enough catharlicafa 
though the chymists have not proved, that either gold or mer- 
cury bath any salt, much less any that is purgative. 

Boyle, Sceptical Chymistry . 

Catha'rtical2?ess. n. s. [from cathartical .] Purging 
quality. 

Catiia'kticks. rt.s. Puling medicines. The vermi- 
cular or porislaltick motion of the gut$ continually 
helps on their contents from the pylorus to the 
rectum ; and every irritation fcithcr quickens that 
motion in its natural order, or occasions some little 
inversions in it." In both, what but slightly adheres 
to tile coats will he loosened, and they will be more 
agftated, and thus rendered more fluid. 13y this 
only it is manifest, how a catharlick hastens and in- 
creases the discharges by stool; but where the force 
of the stimulus is great, all the appendages of the 
bowels, and all the viscera in the abdomen, will be 
twiched ; by which a great deal will be drained back 
into the intestines, and made a part of what they 
d i scharge. Quincy * 

Lustrations and catharticks of the inind were sought lor, and 
nil endeavour used to cairn and regulate the fury of the pas- 
sions. Decay of Piety. 

The piercing cau sticks ply their spiteful power, 

Einetick9 ranch, and keen catharticks scour. (iarth. 

Plato has called mathematical demonstrations the catharticks 
or purgatives of the soul. Addison , Spectator 

CaThead. 7i. s. A kind of fossil. 

The nodules with leaves in them, called catheads , seem to 
consist of a sort of iron stone, not unlike that which is found 
in the rocks near Whitehaven in Cumberland, where they call 

.them catscaups. Woodward on Fossils. 

CaThead. ?k s. [In a ship.] 4 piece of timber with 
two shivers at one end, having a rope aigl a block, 
to which is fastened a great iron hook, to trice up 
the anchor from the hawse to the top of the fore* 
casjjJf.H Sra Did . 


CATHET)RJfL.~f~ adj. [from the Gr. xu 6 &gc<; 
•whence the Lat. cathedra , a chair of authority ; an 
episcopal see; Fr+rathedra/e.J 

1. Episcopal ; containing the sec of a bishop. 

A cathedral church is that wherein there arc two or more 
persons, with a bishop at the head of them, that do make as it 
were one body politick. Ayliffe* Parergon. 

Mcthought I sat in seat of majesty , , * 

In the cathedral church of Westminster. Shakspeurc , Hcn% Vf. 

2. Belonging to uuYpi-copuI church. 

His constant and regular assisting at the cathedral service 
was never interrupted by the dfiirputw of weather. Locke. 

3. In low phrase, antique; venerable; old. Thj» 
seems to be the meaning in the following lines.',, 

Here aged trees cathedral walks compose, 

And lnuunfthe hill in venerable rows; ' 

The re the green infanA in their beds are laid. . . Pop$ m 

Cathg'dral. //. s. The head church of a diocese. 

There is nothing in Leghorn so extraordinary as the cathe- 
dral, which a man may view with pleasure, after he has seen 
St* Pcurtt- » " Addison on My 
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Cached rated.# adj. [from the Lat. cathedra/] 
Relating to the authority of the chair, or office, of a 
teacher. In Spain, a cathedratick doctor [ catedraticd ] 
is a well-known phrase. 

If his reproof be private, or with the catkedrulcd authority 
of a prelector or publick reader. , 

Whitlock , Mamytn if the Eng. p. 385. 
CATHERINE PEAR. Sec PEAH. 

For streaks of red were mingled there, 

Such as are on a Catherine pear, 

Thu side that’s next the sun. Suckling* 

Catheter.-^ n. s. [Gr. from x*$!r,[u 9 to intro- 

duce .] A hollow unci somewhat crooked instrument, 
to thrust into the bladder, to assist hi bringing away 
the urine, when the passage is stopped by a stone 
or gravel. * 

A Ur*c 1 U '.tpr, suddenly injected, hath frequently forced the 
urine out of the bladder; but if it fail, a catheter must help 
you. • IVixeman's Surgery. 

C.v'THor.Efl. 7i. s. [IVi a ship.] Two little boles astern 
above the gun-room ports, to bring in a cable or 
hawser thritfugh them to the cupstaiii, when there is 
occasion to heave the ship astern. Sr a Diet, 

Catiu/lical. 1' adj, [Gr. xuiofaxoc, Lat. catholicm/] 
General. 

The.e rath olio! I nativities were so much believed hv the 
ancient king-i, suit li Haly, that they enquired into the gcmturcs 
of the principal nati under their dominions. 

Gregory's Works, p. 31. 

„ Thou the head shalt be o’er all : 

Have I not sworn thee king, true king cathoUcall? i 

Afore, Song oJ‘ the Soul, i.37. ' 

CATm/MciSM.-f* 7 i. s. [Fr. Catholicism’.] 

1. Adherence to the catholick church. This is all 
which Dr. Johnson offers 011 (his sense of the word, 
without any example. Adherence to a part of t he 
catholick church isshbwn in the ibllowing example. 

Though they conform to the Homan catholick mode of 
Worship, they are looked upon in the light of unhcliciers ; 
hut — all the gipsies I have conversed with, assured me of 
their sound Catholicism. 

Swinburne, Travels through Spain, Lett. 29. 

2, Un versnlity, or the orthodox faith of the whole 
ch uch, called catholick, that is, universal. 

There is a church whvh is hob , anti which is catholick ; 
an 1 1 understand that church alone, which is botfe catholick 
and holy ; and, being this holiness and Catholicism arc but 
nffhetions of this church which 1 believe, 1 must first declare 
what is the nature and notion of the church, &c.^ c 

Vt arson on tfiv C rectify Art. 9. 
Near akin to their notion of (hnivlvdl^iority, is that of 
Catholicism. — A particular church, indeed, may be cathoV’ck 
in one sense, i. 0. frnc, sound, and pure, and holding the 
catholick doctrine ; but not cathofick, i. c. universal. To 
6ay Roman-Catholick therefore, as they [the Papist*] mean it, 
I* to say pact -whole ; which is a contradiction. The church 
of Rome, notwithstanding her boasts, is but a part of the 
catholic^ church. Trapp, Popery truly stated, i. $ 2. 

To. Catiio'licise.# »■///. To cat it nlici sc it; to play 
the catholick ; to become a catholick. 

Co (grave in V. Catholizcr. 
CA THOLICK. t ndj/ [cat/wliqae, Fr. tuM Aixfr, 

universal or general.] 

1. The church of Jesus Christ is called 'jgafholick, 
because it extends throughout the worhj, ancl is not 
limited by time. • 

Catholick .ignifuth not the Romish church : it signified* 
the Consent of nil tnu teaching churches of all times, and all 
aic 4 .& f liogtrx, in Fare's Acts and Monuments, 1555. 

wv tw , of'£cutT utl r. iir< ‘ r>'H l u> , h :: a J holick ' because ibu y. 

'ived by all the huthftil. 
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3. Catholick is. often set in opposition to herctick or 
sectary, and to schismatick. 

4. Catholick 5 or canonical epistles, are seven in 
number; that of St. James/ two of 8t, Peter, three 

» of St.John, rind that of St. Jude. They are called 
catholick , because they are directed to all the faithful, 
and not to any particular church ; aikt^cdhonical, 
because they contain excellent rules of feith and 
morality. . . Calmct . 

5. General, in the common* sense. 

Wo observe the Father*; to use the word catholick for 
notiiing else hut general or universal^ in the ordinary or vulgar 
sense; ns the rnthokrk resurrection is the resurrection of all 
men; the catholick opinion, the opinion of all men. 

Pi arson on the Creed, Art. 9. 
Doubtless the success of those your great and catholick endea- 
vours will promote the empire of man over nature, anti bring 
plentiful accession of glory to your nation. Glanvillc, Scepsis, 
Those systems undertake to give an account of the forma- 
tion of the uni\ er.se, by mechanical hypotheses of matter, 
moxed either uncertainly, or according to >ome catholick laws. 

Ray. 

Ca TiioucKT.Y.# ad v, [from catholick/] Generally. 

No drugget of the soul bestow’d on* all 
So cat/wheki j a curing cordial I . 

Sir Ts. Cary , Elegy on the death of Donne. 

CVtuolickxess.# n. s. [from catholick .] Univer- 
sality. 

One may* judge of the rat In^'h ness, which Romanists brng 
of, and challenge on two accounts. 

Jt revolt, Said and Samuel at Endor, p. 10. 

CathoTjcow a. s. [from catholick , xodoAixov tar ia.] 
An universal medicine. 

Preservation against that sin, i* the contemplation of the lasf 
judgment. This U indeed a ca/ho/icon against all ; but we find 
it parlicnkuh applied by Si. Paul to judging and despising our 
brethren. Government of the Tongue. 

Ca'tilinjsm.# 71. s. An old substantive iir our lan- 
guage for conspiracy, from Catiline t lie conspirator 
agamst his own country. [l r r. catilinistue .] 

Cot grave , and Coles . 
Ca'tkiks. h.s. [katte/ens, Dutch. In botany.] Au 
assemblage of imperfect flowers hanging from trees, 
in manfier of a rope or cat’s tail; serving as male 
blohsoms, or flowers of the trees, by which they are 
prod ueed. Chambers. 

Ca'tlike. adj. [from cat and like/] Like a cat. 

A lioness, with udders nil drawn dry. 

Lay couching head on ground, with catlike watch. 

Shakspcare. 

Ca'tlino. «. & 

1. A dismembring knife, used by .surgeons. Harris* 

2. It seems to be used by Shakspcare for catgltijf; the 

materials of fiddle strings. - 

What musick there will be m him after Hector has knocked 
out his brains, I know not. But, 1 um sure, none; unless the 
Cdier Apollo get his sinews to make catlings of. Shakspcare. 

3. The down or moss growing about *valuut trees, 

resembling the&air of a cat. Harris . 

CA'TMiNT.’f* n. s. [Sax. cateepnunt, cataria 9 Lat.] 
The name of a plant. Miller . 

Cato 7 n 1 an.# adj. [An old English adjective, meaning 
what resembles the manners of Cato. Fr. Cotonim . 
Cotgrave.] Grave ; severe. -V- * 1 Did. 

Cato'pteh.# 1 n. s. [Gr. xarowlgov.] A kind of optiek 
Cato'pthon. y glass ; an optical instrument. Diet. 
Cato'ptrical. adj. [from cat pricks.] Relating to 
catoptricks, or vision bjlBrcflectiou, 
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A cnlopirirnl or dioptrical hent is sup'eriour to any, vitrifying 
the hardest substances. Arbxthnot on Air . 

CATo'pTRirKs.'f* v. [Fr. caloptrique , from the Gr. 
x&Tonlgw, a looking glass/] lliat |mrt of opticks 
which, treats of vision by reflect ». * • 

To see ij^ange uncouth sights by cntoplricks. 

: ’ ^0. Burton, Anal, of Mel. p. 210. 

Ca'tpipjb. n. s. [from ml ami pips.] The same 
with ratcal /•an inshmment that makes a sejneakihg 
noise. % 

Sonic songsters can no mono sim* in any clmmber but their 
own, than /onus clerks can read in any book but their own ; 
put thorn out of their road once, and they arc mere vat pipes 
and duihcs. • IS Estrange. 

Cat’s- eye. n . s. A stone. 

Cnfs-cyc is of a glistering grey, interchanged with a straw 
colour. Woodward on, Fossils. 

Cat's- wot. n. s. An herb; the same with ulchooj\ 
at ground-ivy ; which see. 

Cat’s*! ie ad. //. s. A kind of apple. « 

Cut'tJicad, by some called the go* no-further, is a very large 
apple, and a good bearer. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Ca'tnilveu. n . s. A kind of fossil e. • 

Cat silver U composed of plates that arc generally plain and 
parallel, and that are flexible and ela-ftick ; anti is of three sorts, 
the yellow or golden, flic white or silvery, and the black. 

I I ’ nod ward on Fox* Us. 

Cm-TAlb. H. s. 

1. A Jong rdinul substai#o, that grows in whiter upon 
nut-trees, pines, $ re. 

2 . A kind of reed which bears a spike like the tail of 

a cat. Philips's IVurld of Worth. 

Ca tsup, n. s. A kind of Indian pickles, imitated by 
pickled mushrooms. See Catchup. 

And, for our home-bred British cheer, 

Boluiw. ■ and eavier. Sicfi. 

CA'TTLL.j’ n. s. [a word of very common me* but 
of doubtful <n- unknown etymology. It i*> derived 
by Skinner, Menage, and Npclman, from capilalia , 
qua' ad rapid perl i unit ; personal goods: in which 
sense chattels is yet used in our law. Mandevillc 
uses rafele for price, 'flic old Fr. ratal means 
moveables of any kind. Kellmui, Nftrm. Diet. 
But see Chattel. A learned friend informs me, 
that chall ail is a provincial term about Lyons in 
France for all the beasts of every kind that are on 
an estate.] 

1. Beasts of pasture; not wild nor domestick. 

Make poor men’s cattle break their ueiki. Shakspcnre. 
And God made the beast of the earth after his kind, anj| 
caitiff after their kind, and every thing that crecpcth upon the 

' earth after his kind. Cm. i. 25. 

2 . It'is used in reproach of human beings. 

Boys and women are for the most part tattle of this colour. 

ShaJ.spearc, As you like it. 

Cavalca'de.^' 11. s. [old Fr. cavalcade , “ a rifling 
or a road of horse, whence Jitire la cavalcade , to 
course or range up and ddfcn 011 horseback.” 
Cotgravc. It is from the I till, cava lea re ; low Lat. 
caiallicare , from cabal lus : whence also the Span. 
cabalgar.] A procession on horseback. 

Your cavalcade the fair spectators view, 

Prom thoir high standings, yet look up to yon : # 

Froth \our brave train each singles out a ray, • 

And longs to date a conquest from your day. Dryden. 

How must the heart of the old man rejoice, when he saw 
such a numerous cavalcade of his own raising 'l Addison. 

CAVALrEIl.'f* ms* Uavalkr, Fr.] 
x. A horseman ; a kuigpt. 
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It is reported, that Tafiacotius had at one time in his house 
twelve German (Aunts, nineteen French marquesses, and a 
hundred Spanish cavaliers. TatU r, No. 26 0. 

2. A gay sprightly military man. 

l‘or who is he, whose chin is hut enrich’d 
With one appearing hair, that will not follow 
1 hesc cull d and choice drawn cavaliers to France ? 

0 .... , . Sha.Upeare, Henry VT%T. 

1 edition cometh of tyranny, insoleney, or mutinous dbnosi- 
tion ol certain captains, cav du ,s, or rhHr -aders of tin- people. 

f P1 i, . r . Ilolcghy .Iris of Empire, p. ioi, 

3. 1 lie appellation of thcpaityot King Charles the 
First; so called from the gaiety which they 
affected in imposition to the sour faction of tho 
parliament. 

Lach party grows proud of that appellation, which their 
adversaries at first intend a<fa reproach : of this sort were the 
(iuelfs and Gibelines, JlugiUMiifl-, and Cavaliers. Swift. 

4. J11 fortification, a mouyt or elevation of earth, 

raised in a fortress, to lodge cannon for scouring 
tlie field,* and to overlook and eonnnand all around 
tlie place." " • 

Our casemates, cavaliers, and counterscarps, 

Ari^well survey’d by all our engineers. 

Hcyii'omi's Four P. Feed's Old Plays* 

Cavali'eb. adj. [from the substantive.] 

1. Gay: sprightly; warlike. 

2. Generous; braves 

The people arc naturally not valiant, and not much cavalier. 
Now it is the nature of cowards to hurt, where they can re«* 
eidve none. ‘ Suckling. 

3. Disdainful ; haughty. 

Cavalierly. t adv. [from cavalier.] 1 {mightily ; 
arrogantly; disdainfully. 

Si \ 1 ral writers, who profits to believe live Christian 
riligiou, treat MosOi and his dispensation m> cavnUvrhf, that 
one would siispeet they thought the abandoning him could have 
no eon.ei|Uenei , s desirm live of Christianity . 

II arbmton , Winner of Ch. and State , (1st. edit.) p. 1^7. 

He (Warbnrton) very carat a riy tells us, that these notes 
were among the amusements of his younger yoars. 

Edwards, Canons of Criticism, Pref. p. 9. 

Cavali KitKEss.# n. s. [f rom cavalier.] Haughty or 

. disdainful conduct. 

C a vALjiv.'j'* it. s. [ciwalci /e, Fr. Formerly writ1en f 
like the French word, in four syllables, t{ These 
regiments and cacallenj were contented to enter 
I iollnnd,” Sir ll. Williams, Actions of the? Low 
C tjuiurieju }). 113.] Horse troops; bodies of men 
furniShcd wj|J) horses for war. 

# h a state run most to gentlemen, and the husbandmen and 
plowmen be but its their workfolks, von may have a good 
cm afry, but never gi*od stable bands of foot. 

Paeon, Henry VII. 

Their carat tu, in the battle of Blenheim, could not .sustain 
the shock of the British horse. Addison on the War \ 

lo CaVvte. r. 11. [< raw , Lat.] To hollow out; to 
dig into a hollow. 

Cava ziox. w. ffroin cava, Lat. In architecture . 3 
The hollowing or linderdigging of the* earth for 
cellarage; allowed to bcHhe sixth part of the height 
of the whole building. Phillips. 

Ca'udab.* adj. [from the Lat. caudu.] Relating to 
the Uni of an animal. 

The t? ill, instead' of scuta, is furnished with sub-caudal 
squama-, which iire counted not singfy, but by pairs. 
f ' Hussdl on Indian Serpents. 

Ca udate. 7 adj. [Laf. caudulus.] Having a tail; 

Cauda'ted. 5 tailed. 

How eoinate, caudate, crinite stars are fram'd, 

I know'. Fairfax, Tasso. 

» rv 
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Ca'uoebeck. tu s. A sort, of light hats, so called 
from a town in France where they were first made. 

Phillips . 

CA'UDLE. w. s. {chaudeati, Fr.] A mixture of wine 
and other ingredients, given to women in childbed, 
and sick persons. 

Ye shall have a hempen caudle then, anS the help of a hatchet. 

Shakxpcare, Henry VI. 

He had good broths, caudl-e, and such like ; and I believe he 
did drink some wine. I Vitcman, Surgery. 

To Ca'udle. v. a . [from the noun.] To make caudle; 
to mix as caudle. 


Will the cold brook, « 

Candied with ice, caudle thy morning toast, 

To cure thy o’ernight’s surfeit? Shakspcarc, Timm . 

CAVE-f »■ *■ [Fr. cave, Lat. cave a, from cavtts, 
hollow ; which is from the Gr. EoKck %aFo?, 
charms. V. Morin, Etyni. Did. Fr. and Gr.] 

1. A cavern ; a den ; a hole entering horizontally 
under the ground; a habitation in llteleartli. 

The wrathful skies s 
Callow the very wand’rers of the dark, 

And make them krep their caves. Shakspcarc . A fi/i*; Lear, 

Bid him bring his power 
Before sun-rising, lest his son George fall 
Into the blind cave of eternal night. Shakspcarc, Rich. III. 

They did square, and carve, and polish their stone ami mar- 
ble works, even in the very cave of the quarry. J Volton. 

Through this a cave was dug with vast expence, 

The work it seem’d of some suspicious prince. Dry den. 

2. Hollow ; any hollow place. Not used. 

The object of hight doth strike upon the pupil of the eye 
directly ; whereas the cave of the ear doth hold olf the sound 
a little. Bacon, Nat. Hud* 

To Cave. v. n. [from the noun.] To dwell in a 
cave. 

Such as* we 

Cave here, haunt here, arc outlaw'. Shnlsprarc. 

To Cave.# v. a. [Fr t , caver* to hollow, Cotgrave; 
from the Lat. cavarc.] To make hollow. 

Under a steep hill’s side it placed was. 

There where the mouldrcd earth had card tjie bank. 

Spenser, F. Q. iv. v. 33. 


Ca'veat. ti. s. {caveat, Lat. let him beware.] Inti- 
mation t of caution. 

A raveui is an intimation given to some ordinary or ecclesi- 
astical judge by the act of man, notifying to him, that he ought 
to beware now lie acts in such or such an affair. , lyhjfc. 

The chiefest caveat in reformation must be to ke^p/Mit the 
Scots. Spenser on Ireland . 

I am in danger of commencing poet, perhaps laureat j pray 
desire Mr. Rowe to enter a caveat. Trumhall to Pope. 

CA^VEItN.-f n. s. [old Fr, cavtrnr , from caver na, 
Lat*} A hollow place in the ground. 

Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mask thy monstrous visage ? Shakxpcare, .Julius Cirsur. 

Monsters of the foaming deep, 

From the deep ooze, and gelid cavern roiis’d. 

They flounce and tremble in unwieldy jqy. Thomson. 

Ca'veTineI). adj. [from cavern f\ 

1. Full of caverns ; hollow*; excavated. 

Embattled troops, with flowing banners, pass 
Through flow’ry ineads, delighted : nor distrust ^ ' > 

The smiling surface ; whilst the cavern 9 d ground Jk 
Bursts fatal, and involves the hopes of war ™ 

in fiery whirlrs. t Philips. 

High at his head from out the cavern 1 d r$ck. 

In living rills a gushing fountain broke. * Pope's Odyssey. 

2. Inhabiting a cavern. * 

No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 1 

, No cavern* d hermit, rot self-satisly’d. Pope. * 

CU'vEttNOUS. adj. [from cavern.'] Full of caverns. 
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No great damages are dond by earthquakes, except only in 
those countries Which are mountainous, and consequently stony 
anil cavernous underneath." , Woodward, Nat. History. 
CAVIYSSON. 77. 5 . £Fr, In horsemanship.] A sort 
of noseband, sometimes made of iron, and some- 
times of leather or wood ; somethpes flat r and some- 
times hollow or twisted^ which is pi$&. upon the 
nose of a horse, to forward the suppling and break- 
ing of him. , 

An iron cavrsson saves and spares the mouths of young horses 
when they are broken ; for, by the help of it, they are accus- 
fomed to obey the handf and to l)cnd the neck and shoulders, 
without hurting their mouths, or spoiling their bars with the 
hit. Farrier's Diet. 

OAUFvf' iu s. [perhaps from the Lat. caws, hollow.] 
A chest with holes in the top, to keep fish alive in 
the water. Phillips , World of Words. 

Caught, particip. pass, [from To catch j which see. ] 
Cavja'he.^- 7i. s. [the etymology uncertain, unless it 
come front garunty Lat. sauce, or pickle, made of 
fish salted, Dr. Johnson says. It is adopted from 
. the Barb, or Vulg. Grtec. xoifiidci, or xamsipi, which 
signifies the “same thing. In Italian, it is c aviate* 
and in okhTr. carnal.] 

Sturgeons, the roe of which ninkfs caviare. 

Sir T. Herbert, Tear. p. i ft -. 
There’s a fishmonger’s boy with Caviar , Sir. 

Rea uni. and Ft., Elder Brother. 
lie doth learn to make straftge sauces, t<T eat anchovies, 
maccaroni, and caviare, because he loves ’em. 

R. Jenson, Cynthia's Bevels. 
Certain of our merchants having seized upon a hundred 
butts of caviare ia the vessel called the Swallow, riding in the 
downs. Milton, State- Letters. 

The eggs of a sturgeon being salted, and made up into a 
mass, were first brought from Constantinople by the Italians, 
and called caoiate. Grew, hlasruw. 

Cayi'eh. n. s. A corruption of curtate. See 
Catsup. 


To CA'VIL.-f' v. v. {caviller* Fr. cavil l art, Lat.] 
To raise captious and frivolous objections For- 
merly to mock, or scoff, Iluloct’s Diet. See Ca- 

VI LI. ITJON. 

I’ll give thrice so much land 
To any nil deserving friend ; 

But, in the wav of bargain, mark ye me, 

I’ll cavil on the ninth part of a hair. Skakspcare, Henry IV. 

My lord, \ ou do not well, in obstinacy 
To cavil in the course of this contract. Shahs pear c, Henry VI. 

He raotls first at the poet’s insisting so much upon the effect* 
of Achilles’s rage. Pope , Notes on th+tftiad. 

To Ca'vil. v. a. ’ To receive or treat with objee- 
, lions. W 

Thou didst accept them : wilt thou enjoy the good, 

Then cavil the conditions? Milton} fojS, L. 

Ca'vil. iu s. [from the verb.] False or frivolous Ob- 
ject ions. 

,\Viw men consider how subject the best things have been 
unto cavil, when wits, possessed with disdain, luiY.e set them up 
as their mark to shoot at. 1 / Hooker. 

Several divines, ii warder to answer the cavils of those adver- 
saries to truth and morality, began to find out farther explana- 
tions. Swift. 

C vvjlla'tion.^ ;i. s. [old Fr. cavillation, or cavclla- 
tion , “ finesse, ruse, subtilite, adresse,” Lacorrtbe ; 
and in our old language, it formerly meant a merry 
v * (aunt, a subtile forged tale. Huloctta Die tv Lat. 
cavillatio .] The disposition to make captious ob- 
jection; the practice of objecting. 

It is now necessary to make answere to the subtyll persua- 
sions and sophisticall eavdlations of th^Pupistes. 

Alp. Crauncr, Doct. of th% Sqyr ament, (1550,) fol. 1 r 2. 
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They shall not thereby pickc any matter of cavillation against 
us. ^ Mur tin, Marriage of Priests, (15 5 4?) S.i. 

Persuading thcmscltes, by cavillation* and sophistications, 
to excuse the impiety of their false oaths. > * 

h * Ralegh, Av 4 $ of Empire, p. (><). t 
I am resolved, when I come to my answer, not to trick my 
innoccncy (as I writ to the lords) hy ravilfotiom or voidanccs. 

' . fiA Bacon, to K. James J. 

1 might, add so inurh concerning the large odds bet ween the 
ease of the eldest churches, in regard of heathens, and onrs, ln 
respect of the chftirch of ttwme, that very raviButivn itself should 
bt satisfied. Hooker. 

IVvitxkb.'I* »• $• [ cavMalof , Lat.] Formerly a 
mocker. See Caviixation. A man fond of mak- 
ing objections; an unfair adversary ; a captious 
disputant. 

Socrates hold all philosophers, ctlvillrrs and nmdincn. 

Bur'o-i, Ana/. MeL p. 167. 
The candour which Horace shews, i-. that vhicn distiiiguishes 
n critick from a caviller; he declares*, that he is not ollciulod 
at little limits, which may be imputed to inadvertency. 

AdAixon, Guardian. 

There is, I grant, room still left lor a caviller to misrepre- 
sent inv meaning. Attcrbury, Prcf. to Iws Sermons. 

(Vvilijng.# u. s. [from cavil.'] Dispute; captious 
objection. • 

These, many times, instead of convincing \he. judgments ol 
sober persons, full to cAnHings and menacing*. 

lip. Taylor, Arif. Hundsom. p. 66. 

CVvillingly.^ adv. [from cavilling.] In a cavil- 
ling manner. •Shcnvood. 

C\\ vj lung ness.# s. [from cavilling.] The dis- 
[Kisition to cavil. 

Ca\ iLLOus.- l j~ ad/, [old IV. cavillcu.v.] Unfair in 
argument ; full of objections. 

Those persons are. said to he ca villous and unfaithful advo- 
cates bv whose fraud and iniquity justice is dcslrmed. 

Aytife. 

lV\iiJ.oi sia.# adv. [from carillons.] In a ctivillous 
manner. 

Since that so cavil hut sly is urged against us. 

MUtoh, Art. of Peace hrt treat the E. of Unit, and flic Tridi. 

('ill y. //. s. [ French. In the military art.] A 
iiu (lira) hollow, lit to cover 11 body of troops, and 
consequently facilitate their approach to qgplnce. 

<Yvmv| v v. $. [old Fr. carth\ from cavil as, Latin.] 
Hollowness; hollow; hollow place. 

The vowels are made by a free passage of breath, vocali/cd 
ihrough the rarity of the mouth ; the said cavity being diffe- 
rently shaped by ‘the postures of the throat, torque, ami lips. 

Holder, Mt incut* of Speech. 
There is nothing to be left void in a firm building ; even 
the cavities ought not to be filled with rubbish, which is of a 
pcrifchfing L huh Dn/deti , Deduction f a Jhu id . 

Materials packed together with wonderful art in the several 
cavities of the scull. Addison, Spectator. 

An instrument with a small cavity, like a small spoon, dipt 
in oil, may fetch out the stone. Arbuthnol on 1 'At. 

If tin* atmosphere was reduced into water, it would not make 
an orb above tmirlv-tvvo feet deep, whidkwould soon be swal- 
lowed up by the cavity of the sea, and thcflcpresscd parts of the 
earth. Bentley. 

Cauk. n. ,<*. A coarse talkv spar. Woodward. 

Ca'vky. adj. [from etude.] A white, opaque, cauky 
sppr, shot or pointed. Woodward oti fossils. 

Caltu+ n. s. [of uncertain etymology.]. 

1. The net in which womeu inclose their hair; the 
hinder part of a woman's cap. 

Ne spared they to strip her naked all, ‘ 

Then when they hatfdujpoird her tire and ca ul, 

Such as she was, then* ?yus ought her behold, Spenser. 


Her head with ringlets of her hair is crown'd, 

And in a golden caul the curls arc bound. Jpryden s Ahncia. 

2. Any kind of small net. 

An Indian niantlc of feathers, and the feathers wrought into 
n caul of packthread. Grew, Mus&utn 

3. Theohicntyim; the integument in which the guts 
are inclosed. 

The caul serves for the wanning the lower belly, like an 
apron or piece of woollen doth. Hence a certain gladiatour, 
whose caul Galen cut out, was so liable to sutler' cold, that he 
kept his belly constantly covered with wool. Ray* 

The beast they then divide, and clhimiu* 

The ribs and limbs, observ ant of the rite : 

On these, in double cauls involv'd with art, 

The choicest morsels lay. Popes Odyssey. 

,}. The little membrane found on some children, en- 
compassing the head, when born; esteemed an in- 
fallible preservative against drowning, and also me- 
dical in some diseases ! It is thought a good omen 
to the child itself: and tlie vulgar belief is, that 
v whoever obtains it by purchase will be fortunate. 
It is an old superstition, which keeps its groin ul to 
this day ; for, while this account was passing my 
eye* I observed more than one aijverliscment of 
cauls to he sold in the newspapers. The credulous 
seamen are yet said to be purchasers ! 

You were burn with a caul on your head. 

• B. Jon son, Alchyrmst. 

If a child be borne with a caivle on bis head, be shall be very 
fortunate. Melton's Axtrvt* igastcr, p . 45. 

A person possessed of a cunt, may know the state of health 
of the party who was bom with it: if alive and well, it is firm 
and crisp; if dead or sick, relaxed and flaccid ! 

arose s Popular Superstitious. 

CYulet.# n. s. [Celt, and old hr. caul ; old Fr. 
cattle f also, a kind of cabbage; Lat. caul is.] Cole- 
wort, pronounced in niany^ places collet ; as cauli- 
flower is collijlvxvrr. Set* Cole and C ole wo if T. 

Cauli'ferous. adj. [from caulis, a stalk, and /rro, to 
bear, Lat.] A term in botany for such plants as 
have a true stalk, which a great many have not. 

CYvufloweh., ?t. s. [from caidis, Lat. the stalk of a 
plant.] A species of cabbage. 

Towards the end of the month, earth up your winter plants 
and salad herbs ; and plant forth your cauliflowers and cabbage, 
which were sown in August. Erth/ti*# Ktt/cndar. 


To Caulk. See To Calk. 

To CaW c onate. v. n. [cauponor, Lat.] To keep a 
victiiM ling-house ; to sell wine or victuals. Diet. 

To Ca'i/fonisk.-* v. ti. [from the Lat. caitponot .] 
To sell wine or victuals. 

I call your virtues unaccountable, . a.s 1 do the wealth »>• our 
rich rogues, who eauponutd to the armies ni Germ am m 1 IW 
last wa r. Wat burton to Hard, Pelt. 171. 

Ca'usaule. adj. [from causa, low Lat.] I hat which 
may be caused, or effected by a cau*o. • . 

That mav be miraculoudy etfreted in one, w hich is naturally 
causrible in smother. . Brown, Vulgar Emms, 

Ca'usai . adj. [causal is, low* Lat.] ltdfithig to 

cutises ; implying or containing causes. 

pvcrv motion owning a depend* ucc on on required motors, 
Wl! can hme no true? knowledge of any, except we would die- 
t irictlv into the whole method of causal co» -Mtcuation*. 

• m Ghnvitle, St ^ yrumtifea. 

Causal propositions syc, where tw o propodtiq | joined by 

» causal particles ; * hoiec^werc not built, ) might lie 

destroyed ; Reboboam? was unhappy became evil 
counsel. - JfJis'tLqg**. 

Causa lity, n. s. [causalitas, low Latin.] The 
agency of a cause ; the quality of causing. *' 
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As he created all things, so is he beyond and iff them all, in 
his very essence, as being the softl of their causalities, and the 
essential cause of their existences. Brown , Vulgar E/rcurs. 

By an unadvised trail si liency from th<* effect to the remotest 
cause, we observe not the connection, through the interposal of 
more immediate Quusalitks. . Gtyuville'j Soups is. 

Ca'usally. adv. [frbm causal.] According to the 
order or series of causes. 

Thus may it more be causaUy made our; what Hippocrates 
affiragth. - Brawn , Vulgar Err ours. 

Causa'tion. n. s. [from causo, lowLat.] The actor 
power of causing. 

Thus doth he sometimes delude us in the conceits of stars 
ana meteors, besides their allowable actions, ascribing effects 
thereunto of independent causation. Brown , Vulgar Err ours. 
^CA'uSAflto.sf' adj. 

T. tA term in grammar.] That expresses a cause or 
reason. ' » 

Let an) Hebrew reader jjidge whether pihel can properly be 
said, in gyiioral, to augment the signification, or hiphcl to be 
causative. Student, ii. ,508. 

2 . That effects as an agent. r 

■It nppear&h to be one of the essential forms of things, as 
that, that ii causative in nature of a number of effects. 

^ Bacon on Dearning. 

The notion of a Deity doth expressly signify a being or na- 
ture of infinite perfection ; of a nature or being which con- 
sisted in th% that it be absolutely, and essentially nccessan , 

. an actual being of itself; and potential or causative of all beings 
beside itself; independent from anv other, upon which all 
things depend, and by which all things else are goicrned. 

Pearson , on the Creed , Art. T. 

Ca'usativfxy.# adv. [from causative.] In a causa- 
tive manner. Skcnvnod. 

Several conjugations arc used very indiscriminate!) ; and 
Whether they arc to be taken actively, passively, cawiatMy, 
or absolutely, must be determined by the context. 

Student , ii. 308. 

Causa'tor. v. s. [front causo, low Lat.J A causer; 
author of any effect. 

v Demonstratively understanding the simplicity of perfection. 
s 9 \d the invisible condition of the first causatar , it was out of 
tbp power of earth, or the arcopagy of hell, to work them from 
it- Brown, Vulgar Err ours. 

CAUSE. ?/. s. [1 causa , Lat.] 

i. That which produces or effects any thing; the 
efficient. 

The wise and learned amongst the very heathens themselves, 
havcull acknowledged *omc first cause , whereupon originally 
the being of all things dopendeth ; neither have the) otherwise 
spolfen of that eavsr, than as an agent, which, knowing what 
and why it worketh. observeth, in working, a most etSct order 


or law., 




Hoohcr. 

Butterflies, and other flics, revive easily when they spem 
deat^ being brought to the sun or fire ; the cause whereof is the 
diffusion of the vital spirit, and life diluting of it by a little 
heat v , < Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Cause is a substance exerting its power into act, to make one 
thing begin to be. Locke. 

2 . The. reason; motive to any thing. 

Tlyc rest shall bear some other fight, 

As cause will be obey’d. Shaksprarc. 

So great, so constant, and so general a practice;, must needs 
have not only a cause, but also a great, a constant, and a general 
cause, every way commensurate to such an effect. South. 

Thus, royal sir ! to see you landed here, 

Th^ Vas ranSt cnwi, ?h of triumph for a year. ' , 

inc smin wondVing stood: then ask’d the cause, 

Bufcts fataf, . t . * 


Drydcn. 


In fi('rv whirlri^ C stmun cr °nding people draw^. " Drydcn. 

In^vina'Vii'* there had bcei \cnusr of eritnity, 

* 1 In hi; n “ ^ «nlKH?a yoK friend* 7 

2 - " f *»<*• 


Rowe . 


(Za'vebnous. adj . [fro. 


Shakspa 


CAD 

Hejjr the causes between yootbreihren, and judge righteously 
between every wan ami bis brother,, and the strangerthat is 
with him. ' <■ . 1 Deut. 

4 . Side; party; grotind or pfiaciple of action or op- 
position. ■ ^ ^ . * 

Ere to thy etfaw^and thee/ toy hesu^.ijjclin’d, 

Or love to party had seduc’d ray m ind.* v: Ticked. 

To Cause, v. a . [from tnPVioumj Taiflect as au 
t agent; to produce. 

' Never was man v.hosc apprehensions ate Hotter, and by a 
pensive inspection advised, but hath found by >n irresistible 
necessity one everlasting being, all for ever causing and all for 
ever sustaining, v ' Ralegh. 

It is necessary in such a chain of causes to ascend to and ter- 
minate in some first, which should be the original of motion, 
and the cause of all other things ; but itself be caused by none. 

South. 

She weeping ask’d, in these her blooming years, 

What unforeseen misfortune caus'd her care 

To loath her life, and languish in despair? Drydcn, Fables. 

Things that move so swiff, as not to affect llie senses dis- 
tinctly, and so cause not any train of ideas in the mind, are not 
perceived to move. ’ Lode. 

7b Cause.# v. n. [old Fr. earner , “ to babble, to talk 
* idly, to reason foolishly, to use much speech to little 
purpose.”, Cotgravc.] To assign insufficient cause 
or reason. Not now in use. 

But he, to shifte their curious request, 

Gan caitscn why she could not come in place; 

Her erased health, her late recourse to rest, 

•And humid evening ill for sick folks’ case ; 

But none of these excuses could take place. 

Spenser, F. Q. iff. ix. 26, 

Cau'seless. adj. [from cause.] 

1 . Having no cause; original in itself. 

Reach th* Almighty’s sacred throne, 

And make his causeless pow’r, the cause of all things, known. 

Blachnords Creation, 

2. Wanting just ground or motive. 

Yet is my truth ) plight, 

And love avow’d to other lady late, * * 

That, to remove the same, I have no might ; ** 

To change love causeless, is reproach to warlike knight. 

Spenser , F. Q. 

And me and mine, threats not with war but death ; 

Thus causeless hatred endless is uneath. Fairfax. 

The chisel css dislike, which others have conceived, is not suf- 
ficient rrasun for ns to forbear in any place. A Hooker. 

As women yet who apprehend 
Some sudden cause of causeless fear, 

Although that seeming cause take end, 

A shaking through their limbs they find. 

Alas ! my fears are causeless and ungrounded, 

Fautastick dreams, and melancholy fumes. 

Ca'useeesslII^ adv. [from causeless .] <■ 
cause; without reason. 

They [sin against the ninth commandment] tbajLIecrctly 
raise jealousies and suspicion of their neighbour raMrik, 

'■ Bp. Taylor , Holy Doing, via. § 4. 
Human laws are not to be broken with scandal, ndr: at all 
t without reason; for lie that floes it causelessly, is a despiser of 
the law, and undervalues its authority. 

Bp. T^or, Holy Living . 
CaTselessnesS# n. $. [from causeless.] Unjust 
ground or motive. 

Discerning and acknowledging the causelessness .of Jiour ex- 
ceptions. Hammond, Works, i, 196. 

CA'usER.-f’ n. s. [from cause, old > Fr. mftseours, 
causers, the occasion of. Kclham, „Norni. Diet.] 
He that causes; the agent by which an effect is 
produced. 

His whole oration stood upon a short narration, what was 
the causer of this metamorphosis. - Sidney • 

Is not the earner of these timel 
As blameful as the executioner? Shukspeare . 




Waller . 
jbenham. 

Without 
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Abstinence the apostle determines is of no other re&J, value in 
religion, than as a ministerial causer of moral effects. * Rogers . 
Ca'i/sey.^ 7 n. s. (chaussec, Fr. This word, by a 

Ca'useway. 5 false notion of its etymology, has been 
lately written causeway, Dr: Johnson rightly ob- 
serves. But he has improperly placed Milton, whb 
writes it causey, f amoiigthose who have mistaken the 
word. Causey is rcferrible also to the Teut. kart- 
sije. In del Fr. it^s sometimes written cancS and 
also calsay* V. Kelham, Norm. Diet. In our own 
old language, it is cahey. V. Huloct’s Diet, low 
Lat. calceatum . The Irish cisan is a path.] A way 
raised and paved; a way raised above the rest of the 
ground. # 

To Shuppim the lot came forth westward by the oausey. 

i Chron . xxvi. 16. 

The other way Satan went down, t 
The causey to hell-gate. Milton, P. L. 

But that broad causeway will direct your way. 

And you may reach the town by noon of day. • Dry den. 

Wnose causeway parts the vale with shady rows ; 

Whose seats the weary traveller repose. Pope. 

Causi'dical.# adj' [from the Lat. causidims , $ 
pleader; and doles, in his Diet. 16*77, gives us the 
subst. causi dicky a pleader of causes : .But tin’s is not 
in use. The adjective, however, is now sometimes 
used.] Relating to an advocate or pleader. 

Ca'i/stical.^*) adj . [old Fr. caustiquc , from the Gr. 

Ca'ustick 5 xavrixifr] Epithets of medica- 
ments which destroy the texture of the part to 
which they are applied, and eat it away, or burn it 
into an eschar, which they do by extreme minute- 
ness, asperity, and quantity of motion, that, like 
those of fire itself, destroy the texture of the solids, 
and change what they are applied to, into a sub- 
stance like burnt flesh ; which, in a little time, with 
detergent dressing, falls quite off, and leaves a . 
vacuity in the part. Quincy. 

If extirpation be safe, the best way will be by caustical medi- 
cines or cscaroticks. Wiseman , Surgery. 

I proposed eradicating by cscaroticks, and began with a 
canstick stone. Wiseman, Surgery. 

Air too hot, cold, and moist, abounding perhaps with cans- 
tick, astringent, and coagulating particles. , * Arbuthnot . 

CausTi'city.* n. s. In chymistry, a quality belong- 
ing to several substances, by the acrimony of which 
the parts of living animals may be corroded and 
destroyed. Chambers. 

Ca'u$TICK. n. s. A burning application* 

It watiia tenderness to mankind, that iajfeduced corrosives 
and causficks, which arc indeed but artificiafnrcs. Temple. 4 

The piercing eausticks ply their spiteful pow’r, 

Emetics* ranch, and keen catharaticks scour. Garth . 

Ca'vstickness.# n. s. [from canstick.’} The quality 
of being oaustick, Scot. 

CA'UTEL.-f n . s. [old Fr. cautelle , “ a wile, cartel 
or sleight,” Cotgrave. Dr. Johnson deduces it from 
the Lat. cctulela, which signifies caution or prudent 
foresight ; and has cited, in proof of this etymology, 
a passage from Shakspeare, which he has not given 
accurately, and to the word cautel in which he lias 
assigned the meaning of caution or scruple . But 

it there means deceit . Such is the definition in dUr 
old lexicography, as we have seen in Cotgrave; and* A 
as it is in Huloet, 46 cartels, crafty ways to deceive 
and in Minsheu, u a crafty way to deceive.” In 
Shakspearc's IJamlet, which is the only notice taken 
of the word by Dr. Johnson, it w ill lienee be seen 
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that cartel is cunning $ though cartel for caution 
may also be found in our old language.} 

1. Cunning; subtlety; deceit. 

Perhaps, he loves you flow ; 

And now no soil, nor cautel \ doth besmirch 

The virtue of his will. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

In him a plenitude oF subtle matter, 

Applied to cartels, all strange forms receives. 

. * Shakspeare, Lover* s Complaint . 

2 . Caution ; provision. [Lat. cautrla ; old Fy. oau- 
tels, warnings. Kelh. Norm: Diet.]. 

This penance, canonical was appointed^-for caulde ami 
provision against the like sins. ^ 

^ Fulke against Allen, { 15*6,) $418. 

Ca utelous. adj. [ cauleleux , Fr.] 

1. Cautious; wary; provident. Not in use." 

Pulladio doth wish, like a cartclous artisan, that the inward 

walls might bear sonic good shayc in the burden. Wotton. 

2. Wily /cunning; treacherous. 

Of themselves, for the most /art, they are so cautelous and 
wily headed, especially being men of sb small experience ftud 
practice in law matters, that you would wonder whence they 
borrow such subtiltUs and sly shifts. Sparser on Ireland. 
Yonr son 

Will or exceed the common, or be caught 
WitlS cautelous baits and practice. M Shakspeare. 

Ca'utelously. adv. [from cautelous.} 

1. Cunningly; slily; treacherously. Not in use. 

All pretonan courts! if any of the parti etrbe laid asleep, 
under pretence of a retirement, and the other party doth cau - 
telously get the start and advantage, yet they will .set back all 
things in statu quo prius. Bacon, War with Spain. 

2 . Cautiously; warily. 

The Jews, not resolved of the sciatica side of Jacob, do 
cautelously, in their diet, abstain from both. Brown. 

Ca'utelousness.# ti. s. [from cautelous.} Cautious- 
ness. Not now in use. 

Let it not offend you, if I compare these two great Christian 
virtues, Cautelousncss, Repentance Hales , Rom. p. 354. 

This Christian cartelousncss and wariness here commended. 

Ibid. 

Ca'uter.* 71. s. [old Fr, caut&e , Gr. xaimj/iov, from 
xotlw, to burn.} A scaring hot iron ; or more gene- 
rally, any thing that is applied to burn, and is burn- 
. ing or boiling hot. Minslicu, and Cotgrave. 

Ca'uterism.* 7 i. s. [from cauterize .] The application 
of cautery. 

Some use the cauterisms on the legs. 

Fer rand's Love Melancholy , p. 461. 
Cauteriza'tion.+ n. s. [Fr. cauterisation .] The 
act ©f burning flesh with hot irons, or caustick, me- 
dicaments. 

• They require, after cauterization , no such bandage, as that 
thereby you need to fear interception of the spirits. Wiseman. 

To Ca'uterize. v. a. [carteriscr. Fr.] To burn with 
the cautery. 

No in&rvcl though cantharidcs have such a corrosive and 
cauterizing quality ; for there is not one other of the insects, 
but is bred of a duller matter. Bacon, Xat. Hist . 

The design of the cautery is to prevent the canal from 
closing ; but the operators confess, that, in persons cauterized \ 
the tears trickle down ever after. Sharp's Surgery . 

Cauterizing.* n. s. [fr^in the verb,] The act of 
burning with the cautery. The following passage 
in Shakspeare is corrupted in Dr. Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary, and so presents the word as a verb. 

For each true word, a blister ! and each false 
Be as a cauCfttUng ti/ the root o' the tongue, ' 

Consuniirfg it with speaking, Shakspeare , Tftnon of Athens. 

CATJTERY. n. s. [*am, t/ro.] 

Cautery ii either actual or potential; the first is 
burning by ft hot iron, and the latter with canstick 
4 » 
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medicines. The actual cautery is generally used to 
stop mortification, by burning the dead parte to the 
quick ; or to stop the effusion of blood, by scaring 
up the vessels. Quincy. 

In heat of fight it will he necessary to have your actual cau- 
tery always ready ; for that will secure the bleeding arteries in 
a moment. Wiseman , Surgery . 

CA'UTION. n. s. [ caution , Fr. caitHo, Lat.] 

1. Prudence, as it respects danger; foresight; provi- 
dent care ; wariness against evil. 

2 . Security for. 

Such conditions, and cautions of the condition, as might as- 
Slflpife with as much assurance as Wbrldly matters bear. Sidney. 

The Cedar, upon this new acquest, gave him part of Bar- 
charia fotcantion for his disbursements. Howell . 

The parliament would vet give his majesty sufficient caution 
that the war should be prosecuted. Clarendon. 

He that objects any crime, ought to give volition by the 
means of sureties, that he ydll persevere in the prosecution of 
such crimes. • Ayliffc , Pare r go n. 

3. Provision or security against. 

In despite of all the rules and cautions of government, the 
roost dangcrOm and mortal of vices will come off'. V Estrange, 

4. Provisionary precept. 

.Attention toJnthe forementioned symptoms jalford the best 
cautions and rules of diet, by way of prevention Arbuthnot. 

5. Warning^ 

To Ca'ution. v.a. [from the noun.] To warn; to 
give notice of a danger. 

How shall our thought avoid the various snare? 

Or Wisdom to our caution'd soul declare 
The different shapes thou plc isest to employ, 

Wien bent to hurt, and certain to destroy? Prior. 

You caution'd me against their charms, 

But never gave me equal arms. Swift. 

Cautionary.*}" udj. [from caution.] 

1. Given as a pledge, or in security. 

I am made the cautiorary pledge, 

The gage and hostage of your keeping it. Sonf/icrnr. 

Is there no security for the island of Britain ? Has the enemy 
no cautionary towns ami sea-ports, to give us for securing 
trade ? Swift. 

2. Warning. 

Of old, the Jews wrote the entrances of their synagogues 
with devout and cautionary sentences, 

L. Addison , Stale of the Jews , p.90. 
Too servile ail adherence to the letter — requires a cautionary 
Ot explanatory note. 1 Vote/ land, Script . Vind. P. iii. 64. 

Ca'utious. adj. [from cautus, Lat.] Wary ; watch- 

Be cautious of him ; for he is sometimes an incor&tiyit lover, 
because he bath a great advantage. Swift. 

Ca'utioAsly. adv. [from caul ions.’] In an attentive, 
wary, manner ; warily. 

They know how fickle common lowers arc : 

Their p atfas and vows are cautiously believ’d ; 

For few there arc but have been once deceiv’d. Dryden. 
Cautiousness, v. s. [from cautious.] Watch fulness ; 
vigilance; circumspection ; provident cure; pru- 
dence with respect to danger. 

1 could not but approve their generous constancy and cau- 
tiousness. King Charles. 

’ We should ulways act witch great cautiousness and circum- 
spection, in points where it is not impossible that we may be 
deceived. .* ^ ^Addison , Sped . 

To Caw. v. n. [taken from the sound] To cry as 
the rook, raven, or crow. t 

Russet-pated choughs, many in sort* 

Rising and cawing ot the gun’s report. ' ,. Shakspearc. ’ 

• *■- A walk of aged elms. So very high, that thqiboks and crows 
Nb’Pf.iJ 10 t0 P 9 fcecin to be cawing in anotherregion. Addison. 
Ho cnvem*t$dk, who high amid the houghs, 

A / VEBNOt7S^ : , ^ ' ,1 ^ , Clt ^ Guilds, 

. lebS caws. k Thomson, Spring, 
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Ch'xotfs# n. s. A Cant exprtSsionfor a wig. Dr. Ash’s 
Dictionary presents caxon fo x caxou, a technical 
word among miners. 

Ca xou.# s. In metallurgy, a chest of ores of 

1 sllvcr > 01 any pother metal, that has been burnt, 
ground, and wriahed, an^ is ready to be refined. 

n Clumbers. 

Caye nne Pepper. % A powder brought From the 
West Indies under that mtfne, the" basis of which 
is a species of the piper Indicum, called in the 
West Indies bird-pqiptr. It is used principally in 
sauces. 


Cazi'que.# n. s. Avitle given by the Spaniards to 
the petty kings, and chiefs, of several countries in 
America. 

The principal caziquc of the island came to visit Cortes, with 
a numerous but ill-appointed equipage. 

Townsend, Covq. of Mexico, i. 15. 

To C EASE."}" r. w. [cesscr 9 Fr. ersso, Lat.] 
u To leave off; to stop; to give over; to desist: 
# with/row before a noun. 

The lives of all, who cease from commit, spare; 

My brother’s be your most peculiar core. Dryden. 

2. Without from. 

Yet not the more 

Cease I to wander, where the Muses haunt 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 

Smit with the love of sacred song. Milt on, p. L. 

3. To fail ; to bo extinct; to pass away. 

The poor shall never cease out of the land. Dent. xv. 1 1 . 
The soul being removed, the faculties and operations of life, 
sense, and intellection, cease from that mules corporca , and are 
110 longer in it. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

4. To be at an end. 

But now the wonder ceases , since I r >eC 
She kept them only, Tityrus, for thee. Dn/dcu 

5. To rest. ’ J ’ 

The ministers of Christ have erased from their laboiirs. 
r r Sprat. 

To Cease, v. a. To put a stop to ; to put an end to. 

Importune him for my monies; be not ceas'd 
With slight denial. Shakspcarc , Tim. of Athens. 

You may sooner, by imagination, quicken or slack a motion, 
than rais* or cease it ; as it is easier to make a dog go slower, 
than to make him stand still. Huron, ffvt. Hist. 

Cease then this impious rage. Milltn r, P. L. 

But he, her fears to erase. 

Sent down the mcck-ey’d peace. Milton, Ode. 

The discord is complete, nor can they erase 
The dire debate, nor yet command the peace. Dryden . 

Cease, n. s. [from die verb.] Extinction failure : 
perhaps for Veccasc. 


The cease of majesty 

Dies not alone, but, like a gulph, withdraws ^ ^ 

What’s near it, with it. Shakspcarc. 

Cf/aseless. ad/, [from cease."] Incessant; perpetual ; 
continual; without pause; without btop; without end. 

My guiltless blood must quench the ceaseless fire, 

On which my endless tears were bootless spent. Fairfax. 

All these, with ceaseless praise bis works behold, 

Both day and night. Milton , P. L. 

Like an oak 

That stands secure, though ail the winds employ 
Their ceaseless roar, and only sheds its leaves, 

Or mast, which the revolving spring restores!' £ ' Philips. 


Ceaselessly,# adv. [from ceaseless.] Incessantly ; 
perpetually. 

This universal quire— 

Prays ceaselessly. Donne , Poems , p.347. 

CecchTn.-* n. 5, [old Fr. cechi?^ Wc now write it 
chequtn.] A coin of Italy, add 'also of Barbary. 
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Sec, Moscu, look, t » 

Here, I have brought a bag of* bright cecchine *, 

Will quite weigh down his plate. J 9 . Jenson, Foe. 

Cf/city.^ a*, [old Fr. cecite, from ertcitas, Lat,] 
Blindness; privation* of siglit. 

They arc not blind, nor yet distinctly see; mere is in th&n 
no cecity, yet more than a cocutiencv ; they have sight enough 
to discern the light, though not perhaps to distinguish objects 
or colours. Drown, Vu Ig. Err . 

C'ecu'tiency.* w. a. ^ctrcH/w, Lat.] Tendency to 
blindness, cloudiness of sight. 

There is in them no cecity* yetfmore than a cecutiency. 

Brown, 9’nlg. Err. 

CE'DAR.'j~ 7 i. s. [cebep, Sax. cedre, Fr. minis, Lat. 
from the Gr. xeb'go;.] A tree. 

It is evergreen ; the leaves are much narrower 
than those of the pine tree, and many qf them pro- 
duced out of one tubercle, resembling a painter’s 
pencil ; it hath male flowers, or katkins, produced 
at remote distances from the £'tiit on the Anne tree. 
The seeds are produced in large cones, squainosc 
aiul turbinated. The extension of the branches is 
very regular in cedar trees; the eiflls of the shoots 
declining, and thereby shewing thei^ dipper surface, 
which is constantly eloathed with green leaves, so 
regularly as to appear at a distance like a green 
carpet, and, in waving about, makes an agreeable 
prospect. It is surprising that this tree Ijas not Ixirn 
more cultivated in England; for it would be a 

S ornament to barren bleak mountains, even in 
and, were few other trees would grow; it. 
being a native of Mount Libanus, where the snow 
continues most part of the year. Maumlrel, in his 
Travels, says, he measured one of the largest 
cedars on Mount Libanus, and found it to be 
twelve yards six indies in circumference, and 
sound. #At about five or six yards from the ground, 
it was divided into five limbs, each of winch was 
ccjuul to a great tree. The wood of this famous 
tree is accounted proof against the putrefaction of 
animal bodies. The saw dust is thought to be one 
ol'tjic secrets used by the mountebanks, who pre- 
tend to have the embalming mystery. This wood 
is also said to yield an oil, which is famous for 
preserving books and writings, and the wood is 
thought by Bacon to continue above a thousand 
years sound. • Miller. 

I must yield my body to the earth : ;J* 

Thus yields the cedar to the axe’s edge, # 

Whose arms gave shelter to the princely eagle ; 

Undqr whose shade the ramping; Hon slept. 

Whose top branch overpeer'd Jove's spreading tree, 

And kept low shrubs from winter's powerful wind, 

Shaksycare. 

Ce'dakmke.# adj. [from cedar and like.'} Resembling 
a cedar tree. 

His tiill 

And growing gravity, so cedar-like. B . Jon son, Hew Tim. 

Ce'darn.# adj. [from cedar.] Of or belonging to 

the codhr tree. 

West wintfs, with musky wing, 

About flu*, ccdarn alleys fling 

Nurd and Cassia’s balmy smells, MtUon, tom;*.* 

To CEDE.# v. n. [Fr. cede), Lat. cede.] To submit; 
to yield. 

This fertile glebe, this fair domain, 

Had well nigh mded to the slothful hands # 

Of monks libidinous* Shots tons, Rush d Abbey • 
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To Cede,# v. a. [This verb, whether as pa active or 
neuter, is perhaps of no great age in our language. 

It lms been hitherto unnoticed!] To resign; to 
give up. 

That honour was entirely ceded to the Pathian royal race. 

» , Drummond 9 * Travel*, (17J4J p. *56. 

By the peace of Paris in 1763, it [Dominica] was ceded in 
express terms to the English. Gvthric , Gcogr. 

Ce'dhine. adj. [cedrinus, Lat.] Of or belonging to 
the cedar tree. * 

Ge dry.^p adj. [Lat. cedrirnts .] Resembling the 

colour of cedar. 

That which conies froift Bergen being long, strait, and clear, 
and of a yellow dr more i t dry colour, is esteemed much before 
the white. Evelyn, ii. 3. § 1. 

Ci/dule.# w. a*, [old Fr. ccdulc. Our elder word 
for schedule , which scc.^ A scroll, or vrriting; 
also, aif additional written instrument. Cotgrave . 

Ce'duous.* adj. [Lat. cedjtus .] Fit to be felled. 

Tliyse we shall divide into the greater and more red nous, 
fruticant, and shrubby. Evelyn , Sylv. Introd. § 3. 

To CEIL, v . a. [_c(do, Lat.] To overlay, or cover 
the inner roof of a building. 

Ad the greater house he ceiled with fir-tree, which hr over- 
laid with fine gold. % Chron . 

How will ho, from his house ceiled with cedar, be content 
with his Saviour’s lot, not to nave where to lay his head? 

• Decay of Piety. 

Ck'iling.^ n. s. [from ceil , Dr. Johnson says; but 
perhaps it might be tiding, as some still write it, 
from del, Fr. rich, Ital the heavens . In reference 
to this etymology, Uicfisydson supposes Milton to 
have employed the word. Our old word is citlurc .] 

1. The inner roof. 

Varnish makes ceilings not only shine, but last. Bacon. 
And now the thicken’d sky 
Like a dark ceding stood; dowA rush’d the rain 
Impetuous. . Milton , P. L. 

So when the sun by day, or imyrn by night. 

Strike on the polish’d brass their trembling light. 

The glitterini! species here and there divide, 

And cast their dubious beams from side to side : 

Now on the walls, now on the pavement play, 

• And to the ceiling flash the glaring day. Drydcn. 

?. Ill sea language, the inside plonks of a ship. 

Chambers. 

Ce'landine. 11. s. [chelidoneum. Lot.] A plant* 

The swallows use celandine , the linnet euphraua. More , 

(Vi.fyruitE.'t' n. s. [ ccelatwa , Lat.] The art of 
engraving or cutting in figures. 

, Tncse celatnrex in their drinking cups were so framed, that 
they might put them on <>r take them off at pleasure, and were 
therefore called ewbiemata, Hake will on Providence, p.372. 

To CE'LEBRATE, [eckbro, Lat.}. 

1. To praise; to commend; to give praise to; to 
make famous. 

The songs of Sion ‘were psalms and pieces of poetry, that 
adored or celebrated the Supreme Being. Addison , 

l would have him rend over the ctlcbratcd works Qf anti- 
quity, which have stood the test of bo many different ages. 

• Addison, 

2. To distinguish by solemn rites; to .perform 

solemnly. $ 

He flew all them that were gone to celebrate the sabbath. 

* % Maccab. 

On the feast day* the father cometh forth, after divine ser- 
vice, into a large room, where the feast is celebrated . Bacon. 

3. To mention in a set or aMcmn manner, whether 
of joy*or sorrow. 

This pause of pow’r, ’tis Ireland’s hour to mourn; 

While Loglaad celebrate* your safe return. * 

% W 4 D 2 
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Celeb it a'tion. /!• s. [from crlebrate.'] 

i. Solemn performance ; solemn remembrance. 

He laboured to drive sorrow from her, and to hasten the 
celebration of their marriage. Sidney. 

He shall conceal it, ;> 

While you are willing it shall coine to note ; 

What time we will our celebration keep, v 

According to my birth. , * Shakspetirc. 

During the celebration of this holy sacrament, you attend ear- 
nestly to what is clone tyy the priest. Taylor, 

a. Praise ; renown ; memorial. 

No more shall be added in this place, his memory deserving 
a particular celebration, than that his learning, piety and virtue, 
have been attained by few. * Clarendon. 

Some of the ancients may be thought sometimes to have used 
a less number of letters, by the celebration of those who have 
added to their alphabet. Holder , Elements of Speech. 

Ce'lebrator.# n. s . [Lot. celebratory lie; who cele- 
brates or praises. 

It [Scripture] has, Among the wits, as well celebrators and 
admirers, as disregarded Boyle's Style of H. Script p. 174* 

Cele / bkious.~{~ adj. [old Fr. celetne, from cdeber 9 
Lat.] Famous ; renowned ; noted. Not in use. 

The Jews, Jerusalem, and the Temple, having been always 
so celebrious ; yet when, after their captivities, they were de- 
spoiled of their glory, even then, the Assyrian!, Greeks, and 
Romans, honoured, with sacrifices, the most high God, whom 
that nation worshipped. Grew . 

Cele'briously. adv. [from celebrious."] In a famous 
manner. 

Celf/briousness. n . s. [from cclebriousy Renown ; 
fame. 

Cele'brity.-J" n. s. [old Fr. celebrity from edebntas , 
Lat.] Publick and splendid transaction. 

The manner of her receiving, and the celebrity of the mar- 
riage, were performed with great magnificence. Bacon. 

Cele'riack. n. s. A sjtecies of parsley; it is also 
called turnip rooted edery* 

Cele'rity.-|* n. 3. [Fr. telerite , from the Lat. celeritasy 
Swiftness ; speed ; velocity. 

We very well see in them, who thus plead, a wonderful c<-- 
lerity of discourse ; for, perceiving at the first but only some 
cause of suspicion, and fear lest it should be evil, they are 

E resently, in one and the self-same breath, resolved, that what 
cghming soever it had, there is no possibility it should be good. 

Ilookcr . 

His former custom and practice was ever full of forwardness 
and celerity, to make head against them. Bacon . 

Thus, with imagin’d wings, our swift scene flics, 

In motion with no less celerity 

Than that^pf^hought. Shaksprare. 

Three things concur to make a percussion great; the bignest, 
the density, and the celerity of the body moved. Itigby. 

Whatever encreaseth the density of tne blood, even without 
encreasing^ts celerity , heats, because a denser body is hotter 
than u rarer. Arbulhnot on Aliments. 

Celery, n, r. A species o {parsley ; which see. 
CELE'STIAL. adj. [ cekstis , Lat.] 

1. Heavenly; relating to the superior regions. 

There stay, until the twelve celestial signs 
Have brought about their annual reckoning. Shakspcarc. 

Thejtocients commonly applied celestialAt%c riptions 01 other 
climfcjjfPtbeirown. Brown #Vulg. Errs. 

2. Heavenly ; relating to the%lessed state. • 

Play that sail note 

t namM my knell ; whilst I sit meditating 
' On that celestial harmony I go to. Shakspcare . 

3. Heavenly, with respect to excellence. * f- 
C amt thou pretend desire, whom zeal inflam’d" 'T 
To worship, and a pow'r celestial nam’d ? Dry den. 

* Tclcinaihus, his bloomy face 

GJfirwing celestial sweet, with godlilg^race. Pope, 
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Celf/stial. n. s. [from the adj.] An inhabitant of 
heaven. 

Thus affable and mild, the prince precedes, 

And to the dome th’ unknown celestial leads. Pope. 

Celestially, adv. [From celestialy In a heavenly 
manner. 

To Cele'stify. v. a . [from celestis 9 Lat.] To give 
something of heavenly nature to any thirig. Not 
used. 

We should affirm, that all things were in all things, that 
heaven were but earth terrestrified, and earth but heaven ecles- 
tified, or that each part b ahovc had influence upon its affinity 
below. Brown , V nig. Errs . 

Ce'lestins.# n.s. Monks of a religious order, so 
called; reformed by Pope Celestin V. 

Ce'uack.*^ adj. [old Fr. celiaque, or coeliaque, from the 
Gr. xoiAJa, tlie belly.] Relating to the lower belly. 

The blood moving slowly through the celiack and mcscntc- 
rick arteries, produces complaints. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

Ce'mbacy. fns. [frem caiebs 9 Latin.] Single life; 
unmarried state. 

I can attribute their numbers to nothing but their frequent 
marriages ; for they look on celibacy as an accursed state, and 
generally arc married before twenty. Spectator. 

By touching them how to carry themselves in their relutions 
of husbands and wives parents and children, they have, with- 
out question, adorned the gospel, glorified God, and benefited 
man, much more than they could have done in the devoutest 
art! strictest celibacy . Atterbury. 

Ce'libate.^ 7 i. s. [old Fr. cclibat , Cotgrave. Lat. 
evdibatm , from ccrlcbs ; which has been derived 
from the Gr. xo/ttj, a bed , and XeiVco, to leave; i.e, 
he who declines the nuptial bed, or he who has 
never entered it. Scaliger. V. Morin.] Single 
life. 

The forced celibate of the English clergy w of greater anti- 
quity than these his saints. 

Bp. Hall , Honour of the Married Clergy, p.311. 

No divine law then, he grants, hath injoincd&this celibate , 
but an ecclesiastical. 

Bp. Hall , Honour of the Married Clergy , p. iaj. 

Celibate , like the fly in the heart of am apple, dwells in a per- 
petual sweetness, but sits alone. Up. Taylor , Serm. i. a *3. 

If any persons, convict of this unchastity, are in the state of 
celibate , they are only chastised with scourges. 

L. Addison, West Barbary^. 172. 

The males oblige themselves to celibate , and then multipli- 
cation is hindered. Gravnt. 

CELL.-f* 11. s. [cella, Lat. Drydcn has used this word 
in an extraordinary manner ; converting Chaucer's 
word dale int9 ce ^ * n his fable of the Cock ftnd 
Fox, M Deep* in a cell her cottage lonely stood; 99 
where the original is her “ cottage standing in a 
dale ; 99 which is very plain ; but standing iliac?//, 
is not so ; and as this mistake, if I may so call it, in 
this great master of our language, has hitherto "been 
unnoticed, it seems right to remark it here.] 

1. A small cavity or hollow place. 

The brnin contains ten thousand cells, , 

In each some active fancy dwells. Prion 

How bees for ever, though a monarch reign. 

Their separate cells and properties maintain. . ^ Pope. 

2. 'Die cave or little habitation of a religipus persori. 

Besides, she did intend confession \ „ 

At Patrick’s cell this even ; and there she was not. Shakespeare. 

" Then did religion in a lazy cell 
In empty, tury contemplations dwells # ' Denham. 

3. A small and close apartment in a prison. 

When Jeremiah was entered into the dungeon, and into the 
cabins, [in the margin, cells.] ^ * Jarem. xxxvii. 16. 

4. Arty small place of residence; ft cottage. 
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Mine eyes he clos’d, but open left the cell , . 

Of fancy, my internal sight. Milton, P.L . 

For ever in this humble veil 

Let thee and I together dwell. Prior, 

In cottages and lowly cells, 

True piety neglected dwells, 

Till cal Pa to heaven, its native seat, * # 

Where the good man alone is great. Somerville. 

5. A religious house, subordinate to some great abbey. 

Tanner . 

As load as doth the enapell belle, 

There as this lord was keeper of the celle. 

• f Chaucer, C. T. Prol. 

6. Little bags or bladders, where fluids, or matter of 

different sorts arc lodged; common both to animals 
and plants, 0 Quincy, 

Cf/llar.^ n. s. [ cellarium, Lat. from cclla Graeco- 
barb. xeWapm, a place where provision^ are kept. 
V. Meursii Gloss.] A place under ground, where 
stores and liqueurs are reported. 

If this fellow had lived in tlic time of Cato, he wo ill d, for his 
punishment, have been confined to thetoottom of a Cellar during 
his life. Pcacham, on Drawing . 

Ce'llarage. ?i. s. [from cellar.'] The part of the 
building which makes the cellars. # 

Come on, you hear this fellow in the cclloffige. 

• Shakspeare . 

A good ascent makes a house wholesome, and gives oppor- 
tunity for cellarage. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Ci/llaheu, or (Jf/ixerer.# n. s . [Lat. cell arias, and 
cdlerarhis.] The officer in a monastery who had 
the care of provisions; and generally, a butler. 

ILdoct. 

Upon my faith, thou art some officer. 

Some worthy sextain, or some cclerrr . 

Chancery Monies Prologue. 

Ce'ixarist. 7 i. s. [ccllarius, Lat.] The butler in a 
religious house. Did. 

Ce'llular. adj. [cellida, Lat.] Consisting of little 
cells or (jRvitics. 

The urine, insinuating itself amongst the neighbouring mus- 
cles, and cellular membranes, destroyed four. Sharp's Surgery. 

Ce'llule.# n. s . [Lat. cellula.] A little cell or ca- 
vity. 

CeTsitude.'J" n. s. [ cclsitudo , Lat.] Height. Did. 
Honour to thee, celestial and clcare 
Goddess of Love, and to thy eelsitude / 

Chaucer , Test, of Love , 61 1. 

Ce'lticism.# ft. s. The manner or custom of the 
Celts. 

The latter, which has every signature of Ltlticwn, I con- 
ceive to be coeval and perhaps of a class with Stonehenge. 

Warton , Hist, of JCiddington, p. 61. 9 

Ce'emcjc,# adj. Relating to tlie country, language, 
customs, or manners, of the Celts, or Gauls. 

Roving the Celtick and Iberian fields. Milton , Com at. 

Very many of the Celtick or Gallick words, which arc still 
preserved in authors, agree xtry well with our British \vo*ds, 
both in sound and sense. Richards , Brit. Diet . Prcf. p. viii. 

These barrows, apparently connected with the rampart, are 
u indisputably Celtick , and not Roman. 

, Warton, Hist, of JCiddington , p. 66. 

Celts.# n. s, Lat. Celia, Fr. Celtes.] Inhabitants 
of Ganl. ; ' 

Nor is it suspected, that many of the numerous encamp- 
ments in Wiltshire, especially those of a large and loose forma- 
tion. are probably the effects of this obstinate war between the* 
insular Britons, and the continental Celts. 

Warton, Hitt, of JCiddington, p. 6;. 

CE'MENT.-f* ». $. [old Fr. cement, from the Lat. 
amentum.] 
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*• r ^ ie roatter with which two bodies are made to 
cohere; as, mortar or glue. 

Your temples burned in . their cement, and your franchises 
confined mto an augre’s bore. Shakepeare. 

there i> a cement compounded offlower, whites of eggs! and 
stones powdered, that becoincth hard as marble. Bacon. 

X 0 " d TV t “ bb , Us ’ and » «™* <* or atone 

•iw„ he '.'V ,S lmrd a ' ‘ he P‘ ,w,ll ‘ s themselves. Bacon: 

wtth amost d fir.n nWB,l / ade °‘ r< J" gh “one, joined together 
with a most firm cement; upon this was laid another layer, 
coasting ot small stones ani cement. Arbuthnot <m diJ. 
2. iJonri of union m friendship. 

Let not the piece of virtue which is set 
Betwixt us, a.? the cement of our love, 

To «&*P ft bui, ‘H b ° th ? r »'« to batter. Shahtpeart. 

What cement should unite heaven and earth, light nmldark- 

,1CSS ** GlanviUc 

Look over the whole creation, and you shall see, that the 
band or cement that holds together all the parts of this great 
and glorious fabrick, is gratitude. 

lo Ceme nt. f v. a. [from the noun. Dr. Johnson 
, piaces the accent on the second Syllable in this verb, 
but, in the example w hich he brings from Shaks- 
pearc, it is on the first; and Drydcn, as also Beau* 
inont and Fletcher, have so accented it. The dis- 
tinction between the verb and the substantive* how- 
ever, is now generally observed, by the first being 
accented on the last syllabic, and the last on the 
first.] To unite by means of something interposed. 

But how the fear of us 
May cement their divisions, and bind up 
T he petty difference, we yet not know. Makepeace. 

Liquid bodies have nothing to cement them; they are all Joose 
and incoherent, and in a perpetual flux: even an heap of wind, 
or fine powder, will suffer no hollowness within them, thoiurh 
they he dry substances. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 

Love with white lead cements his wings ; 

White load was sent us to repair 
Two brightest, brittfest earthly things, 

A lady’s face, ami china ware. % Swift. 

To Cemi/nt. v. 11. To come .into conjunction ; to 
cohere. 

When a wound is recent, and the parts of it are d Tided bv 
a sharp instrument, they will, if held in close contact for some 
time, reunite by inosculation, and cement like one branch of a 
tree ingrafted on another. Sharp’, Sureeru. 

Lementa tion. n. s. [from cement.] The act of ce- 
menting, or uniting with cement. 

Ceme'nteh.-^ n. s. [old Fr. ccmcnters , bricklayers, 
masons. Kelham, Norm. Diet.] A person or 
tiling that unites in society. 

Go<[ having designed man for a sociable creature, fomished 
him with language which was to be the great ttstnmient and 
eementer of society. Lock-. 

Cemetery.^ xi. s. [old Fr. cemctcvie, Gr. xcqttijTi foiov, 
from xujxetw, to sleep.] A place where the dead 
arc reposited. 

The souls of the dead appear frequently in cemetcrirt, and 
hover about the places where their bodies are buried, as still 
hankering about their old brutal pleasures, and desiring again 
to enter the hod)-. Addition. 

Cen, and Cin, denote kinsfolk ; so Cinulph is u help 
to his kindred ; Ci whelm , a protector of liis kins- 
folk ; Ciiiburg, the defence of his kindred ; Cinric, 

powerfukin kindled. t& bs on. 

Ce'natoiIy. adj. from c&o, to sup, Lat] Relating 

to suppt$. ° 

The Romans washed, were anointed, and wore a cenotoru 
garment ; and the same was practised by the Jews. 9 

\ * Brown, Vulgar Err own. 

CENOBt / TiCAL.f adj. [Fr . cenobitique, from KoTvifr and 
&&■] Living in community. 
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Tlrry have multitudes of religious orders, black ami gray, 
eremitical and cmobitical , and nuns. StUliugJlcct . 

Ce'noby.* ?j. s. [from the <3r. xo7ov$ and /3/o$.] The 
place where persona live in community. 

His arms are yet to be seen in the ruins of the hospital of 
St. John’s near Smithfield, ami in the church of Allhallows at 
the upper end of Lumbard Street, which was repaired and en- 
larged with the stones brought from that ccnoby. 

Sir G. Buck, Hist . of Rich, III. p. 68. 

Ce'notapii^ n. s. [old Fr. cenotaphe , from xsv(^ 
and 1 <*$&.] A monument for one buried else- 
where. 

Priam, to whom the storv was unknown. 

As dead, deplor’d his metamorphos'd soir; 

A cenotaph his name and title Kent, 

And Hector round the tomb witli all his brothers wept. 

Dri/den , Fab. 

The Athenians, a hen tlfey lost any men at seg, raised a ce- 
notaph, or empty monument. Notes on Odyssey m 

Cense.^ n. s. [cense, did Fr. census, Lat.] 

1. Publick rate. 

We see what floods of treasure have flowed into Europe by 
that action; so that the cause, or rates of Christendom, are 
raised since ten times, yea twenty times told. Bacon, 

2. Condition; rank. * 

If you write to a man, whose estate and cense — you are fa- 
miliar with, you may the bolder venture on a knot. 

B. Jonsott , Discoveries. 

To CENSE. t i’. a, [e accuser, I 4 r.] To perfume with 
odours; contracted from incense . 

In his hand he bore u golden censer with perfume; and, 
censing about the altar, having first kindled hi* fire on the top, 
is interrupted by the genius. 

B. Jonsott , Part of K. James x Entertainment. 
The vSalii sing, and eevsr his altars round 
With Saban smoke, their heads with poplar bound. Dry dm. 

Grincns was near, and cast a furious look 
On the side altar, cens'd with sacred smoke. 

And bright with flaming /.res. Drydcn. 

Ce'nseh. n, s. [cncemoir, Fr.] 

1. The pan or vessel in which incense is burned. 

Antonius gave piety in his money, like a lady with a censer 
before an altar. Pvavham on Drawing. 

Of incense clouds, 

Fuming from golden censers, hid the mount. Milton, P. L. 

2. A pan in which any thing is burned; firc-pau. 

Here’s snip, and nip, and cut, and slish, and slash. 

Like to a censer in a barber’s shop. 

Shahspcare , Taw . of the Shrew. 

Cession, n, s, [cemio, Lat.] A rate, an assessment. 
God intended this ccnsion only for the blessed Virgil? and her 
son, that Christ might be bom where he should. Joseph Hall. 

CE'NSOR-t *-i. [ censor , Lat.] 

1. An officer of Rome, who had the power of correct- 

ing manners; “ a high coifttable, judge, or re- 
former of manners.” Huloet , 

I reflected, that it was the proper office of the magistrate to 
punish only knaves, and that we had a censor of Grcut-Britain, 
tor people of another denomination. Taller , No. aia. 

These characters were forwarded by proper officers — till 
they arrived at length into the hands # of the censor , an officer 
of great fame in the Roman government. 

Harris on the 53d chap . of Jsaiuh. 

2 . One who is given to {ensure and exprobation, 

•tll-natur’d censors of the present age, 

And fond of all the follies of file past. * Roscommon. 

The most severe censor cannot but be pleased with the pro- 
digality of his wit, though, at the same time, tie could have 
wished, that the master of it had bein u better manager. ( 

fc - Drydcn, 

Censo'hiai,.* adj. [from censor .] Fjftll of censure ; 
severe. 

The moral gravity and the censorial declamation of Juvenal. 

War l on. Hist, of Eng, Poetry, iv. 6. 

* 16 , 


Censo'rian. adj . [from censor.] Relating to th** 
censor. 

As the chancery had the pretoriilh power for equity, so the 
star-chamber hod the ccnsonan power for offences under the 
degree of capital. ^ k Bacon. 

CENso'iiious.-f’ adj, [from censor^ 

1. Addicted to censure ; severe; full of invectives. 

Sometimes animating the subject by censorious ex authorizing 
the prince. Set den o* Drayton's Polyolb. S. 1 7". 

Do not too many believe no religion to be pure, hut what is 
in temperately rigid? no zeal to be spiritual, but what is ecu ■ 
sorious, or vindicative? ;. * Sjiratt. 

O ! let my presence make my travels light, ** 

And potent Venus shall exalt my name 

Above the rumours of censorious fame. Prior. 

2. Sometimes it has oj' before the object of reproach. 

A dogmatical spirit inclines a man to be censorious of his 

neighbours. Watts on the Mind, 

3. Sometimes on. 

He treated all his inferiours of the clergy with a most sancti- 
fied prrtle; was rigorously and universally censorious upon all 
his brethren of the gown. Swift, 

CENso'mousLY.-f- a dr. [from censorious."] I11 a severe 
reflecting maimer. 

If it be suspected, that this great hatred of the Christians 
moved this Gentile to animadvert too censoriously upon their 
carriage, then it will be reasonable to enquire what others have 
delivered in this matter. L. Addison , Life of Mahomet, p. ia8. 

Censo'iuouknkss.^ 71 , s, [from censorious.] Dispo- 
sition to reproach ; habit of reproaching. 

Some silly souls are prone to place much piety in their 
mawkingly plainness, and in their cnutvriousmsx of others, who 
use more comely and costly curiosities. 

Bp. Taylor, Art if. Handsom. p. 87. 

Sourness of disposition, and rudeness of behaviour, censor/- 
outness and sinister interpretation of things, all cross and dis- 
tasteful humours, render the conversation of men grievous and 
uneasy to one another. Title hunt. 

Cf/nsoulike.^ adj. [from censor and Hie.] CVn- 
sorio 11 s ; auslc re. Cot "rave in / \ Censor i n . 

° ft; 

CE'NSORSHip.*f~ 71. s. [from censor.’] 

1 . The office of a censor. 

In his own phrase, he [Smith] whitened himself, having a 
desire to obtain the censorship , an office of honour and some 
profit in tile college. Jonson,Lifc of Smith . 

2. The time in* which the office of censor is Dorn. 

It was brought to Rome in the censorship of Claudius. 

Brown, Vitlg. Err . 

Ce'jnsual.# adj. [old Fr. ceusiui , from the Lat. cat- 
sw.] Relating to the census or Roman register. 

He sent e/munissioners into all the several counties of the 
whole realm, who took an exact survey, and described in a 

' emsuat roll or book, all the lands, titles, and tenures, through- 
out the whole kingdom. . 

Temple, lutroduct, to the Hist, of Etm, p. %SS* 

Cen'surahle. adj, [from censure.'] Worthy^? cen- 
sure; blameabic; culpable. 

« A small mistake may leave upon the mind the lasting me- 
mory of having been taunted for something catsuruble. Locke , 


Ce'nsurablEness.-J" n. s, [from censurable .] Blamo 
ablcness ; fitness to be censured. 

This, and divers others, are alike ill their c$nsurablcncss by 
the unskilful, be it divinity, phyaick, poetrvy.&c. . 

Whitlock, Mann » yffhetihg. >. 493 . 

CVnsurably.# adv. [from censurable."] In a blame- 
worthy manner* . * 

CE'NSUKE^f* n. s. [ censure , old Fr. censura , Lat.] 
i. Blame; reprimand; reproach. 

Enough for half the greatest of thesd days, 

To ’scape my censure, not expect my praise. Tope* 
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at. Judgement; opinion; determination. 

Madam, and you, my sister, will you go 
To give your censures in this weighty business? Shaksptnre. 

*Twas said they saw but one ; and no discemer 
Durst wag his tongue in censiire . Shakspeqre, K. Hen . VIII. 

3. Judicial sentence. . • 

To you, lord govcrrtOUr, 

Remains the censure of this hellish villain. Shakspcarc . 

4. A spiritual punishment inflicted by some ecclesi- 
astical, judge.* ^ ,.' f Ajliffc's Par ergon. 

Upon the unsiiccessfulness of milder medicaments, use that 
stronger physick, the censures of the church. Hammond. 

To Cia'NSUitE.-fr r. a. [ censure i\ Fr.] 

1. To blame; to brand publickly. 

Men may censure thine^woakness] 

The gentler, if severely thou exact not 

More strength from me, than in thyself was found. 

Jdilton, S. A. 

2. To condemn by a judicial .sentence. 

Has censur'd him 

Already, and, as I hear, the provost hath • 

A warrant lor his execution, Shuthpcare, Mens. for Mens. 

3. To judge; to estimate. 

The onset and retire # 

Of both your armies; whose equality 

By our best eyes cannot be censured . Shalcjpearc, K \ John. 

Should 1 say more, y^u well might censure me (what yet 1 
never was) a flatterer. lirnxnn. and FI. Elder Brother, 

'To Ce' insure.# v. n. To judge; to give an opi- 
nion. • 

*Tis a passing slmme, ** 

That I, unworthy body as I am, 

Should censure thus on lovely gentlemen. 

Sftakspcurcy Two Gent, of Verona. 

Bearing my words and doings to the lords 
To gloss upon, and, censuring , frown or smile ! Milton , S. A. 

CVnshreh. it.*, [from censure.'] Tic that blames; 
lie thiil reproaches. 

We must not stint 
Our necessary actions, in the fear 

To cope malicious ccnsnrers. Shnksprarc, Hen. VII I. 

A statesman, who is possesst of real merit, should look upon 
his political ennsurers with the same neglect, that a good writer 
regards his triticks. Addison . 

(Vnsuuixo.# n. s. [from censure.'] Reproach; 

!)lame. 

The like censuring# mul despisings have embittered the 
spirits,' foul wetted both the tongues and pens, of learned men 
one against another. Sandman. 

I Vnsus.# n% 5. [Lat.] A declaration, among the 
Romans, made by the several subjects of the em- 
pire, of their names and places of abode, before 
the ccnsoi's ; by whom the declarations were re- 
•ed. 

TBfrfifl rtianifest from the history of the Jewish nation, from 
the a&dUnt of the Roman census , and registers of our own 
country, whore the proportion of births to burials is found 
upon observation to be yearly as fifty to forty. 

Bentley, Scrm. P.V07. 

I shall say little here of the census of the Romans, it being a 
thing so well known ; and shall only stay to remark, that then? 
were, in their hooks or registers, not only the condition and 
quality of all people, but also their characters. 

Harris on the 53d chap, of Isaiah. 

Ci^T.'fr' m. ft ^centum,) Lat. a hundred.] A hundred ; 
as, five jptr cent, that is, five in the hundred. 

The demon makes his full descent M 

In one abundant shower of cent per cent. Pope. 

Ce'ntage.# n. s. [from cent.] The payment of 
cents. 

CE'NTAUR. n. ft. [cencaupe, Sax. ccntaums, Lat.] 
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1. A poetical being; supposed to be compounded of a 
man and a horse. 

Down from the waste thgy are centaurs , though women all 
a "^ c ‘ . Skakspcare . 

The idea of a editaur has no more falsehood in it, than the 
name centaur. Locke. 

2 . 1 he archer in the zodiack. 

The chcarless empire of the sky, 

To Capricorn, the Centaur archer yield. Thomson. 

Ce ntaurlike.# adj. [from centaur and like.] Hav- 

ing the appearance and skill, as it were, of a cen- 
taur, in managing ahorse. 

You remember the ship we saw once, when the sea went 
high upon the co.^st of Argos; so went the beast. But he, 
[Dametas,] as if centaur like he had been one piece with the 
horse, was no more moved than 011c is with the going of his 
own legs ; and in effect so did he command him, as his own 
limbs. # Sidney , A read. b. 2. 

Cf/nt a un y, greater and less. [ 'ccutaurium .] Two 

plants. • 

Add pounded galls, and roses dry. 

And w ith Cccropian thyme strong scented centaury. Drydcn . 

(VNTENAKY.-f* 71. s. [centenaivr, old Fr. centenarius , 
Lat.] The number of a hundred. 

In •ever) centenary of years from the creation, some small 
abatement should have been made. llakcwclt on Providence , 

Centennial.# adj. [from caution and anni, Lat.] 
Consisting of an hundred years. 

To her alone t rais’d my strain 

On her ccnt< uniat day. Mason's Poems. 

Oente'simal. n. s. [centcsimus* Lai.] Hundredth; 
the next step of progression alter decimal in the 
arithmctick of fractions. 

The m»gl< ct of a few rentrsimaL in the side of the cube, would 
bring It to an equality with the eube of a foot. 

- / 1 Outluivt. on Coins. 

C entj/sj m \i,.# ad/. Hundredth. 

How thi. multiplication may well be com eived,nnd that this 
ci nte-.imal increase is not. naiurally.strange, von that are no 
stranger in agriciillure, old and are not likely to make 
great doubt. Sir T. Brown's Tracts, p. 40. 

In centesimal proportion, stony matter 18; fine dliciou*. 19; 
ar g r i l 22 ; mild crU ;,t ; 100. Kir wan on Manures , p, 80. 

CpNTin/Lioi;s. adj. [from centum and folium, Lat.] 
Having an hundred leaves. 

('knti rojjrv,# n . s. [Lat. caution and loquor.] An 
Imndred-fold discourse. Colas. 

Ptoloiiicus, in Ids ccntiloquy , — attributes all these svinptoms 
wliidt are in melancholy men to celestial influences. 

• Burton , Anat. of Met. p. 189. 

Centi'nodv.# n. s. [old Fr. cantidoinc .] Knot- 
-grass ; St. Innocent’s herb. Cot grave, and Shcrwvo'J. 

Cf/ntipeoe. 11. s. [from centum mul pcs.] A poison- 
ous insect in the West Indies, commonly called 
by the English foity legs. 

CE'NTO.^ 77. s. [from the Lat. cmfo, i\ patched 
garment, made up of shreds of diver.- colours; 
which Vossius (Induces from the Hr. x#vTfwv, and 
Morin deduces that from xevTeooy to prick, as it were, 
with a needle, cj. d. to sew together.] A compo- 
sition formed by joining scraps from other (inters. 

It in qqilfed, as it were, out of shreds of divers poets, stich as 
scholars call a cento. Camden's Jtcmains. 

If any twin ihink the poem a cento , our poet will hut have 
done the same in jcsUwhich Bodenu did in earnest. 

Adrcrii semen f to Pope's Jhtnciad. 

CVnthal. v rifj. [from ci:ntieT\ Relating to tlie 
centre ; containing the centre, placed, in the centre, 
or middle. 
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There i* now, fend was then, a space or cavity in the centrd! 
parts of it ; so large as to give reception to that mighty mass of 
water. Woodward , Nat, Hist. 

Umhriel, a dusky melancholy sprite, 

Down to the central earth, his proper scene, 

Repairs. Pope, Rape of the Lock . 

Cjentua'uty.# n. s . [from central."] , The state or 
being of a centre. 

An actual centrality, though as low as next to nothing. 

r More, Note* upon Psychozoia, p. 554. 

Ce'ntrally. adv. [from central.] With regard to 
the centre. 

Though one of the feet most commonly bears the weight, 
yet the whole weight rests centrally upon it. Drydcn. 

CE'NTRE. n, s. [ centnm , Lat.] The middle; that 
which is equally distant from all extremities. 

The htm’ns themselves, the planets, and this centre , 

Observe degree, priority, and place. Shakspearc. 

If w'c frame an image of a round body all of fire, the flame 
proceeding from it, would diffuse itself every way ; so that the 
source, serving for tile centre there, would he round about an 
huge sphere of fire and light. L)igby on Bodies . 

To Cf/ntre. v. a . [from the noun.] 

1. To place on a centre; to fix as on a centre. 

One foot lie centred , and the other turn’d 
Round through the vast profundity obscure. Milton. 

2. To collect to a point. 

By thy each look, and thought, and care, *tis shown, 

Thy joys are centred all in me alone. Prior. 

lie may take a range all the world over, and draw in all that 
wide air and circumference of sin and vice, and centre it in his 
own breast. South. 

O impudent, regardful of thy own, 

Whose thoughts arc centred on thyself alone ! Dry den. 

To Cf/ntre. r. n. 

. To rest on ; to repose on ; as bodies when they 
gain an equilibrium. 

Where there is no visible truth wherein to centre , errour is 
as wide as men's fancies, ^nd may wander to eternity. 

Decay of Piety. 

2. To be placed in the midst or centre. 

As God in heav’n 

Is centre, yet extends to all ; so thou. 

Centring, receiv’st from all those orbs. Milton. 

3. To be collected to a point. 

What hopes you had in Diomede, lay down ; 

Our hopes must centre in ourselves alone. Dry den. 

The common acknowledgments of the body will at length 
centre in him, who appears sincerely to aim at the common 
benefit. Attcrbury. 

* It was attested by the visible centring of all the old prophe- 
cies in the person of Christ, and by the completion of these 
prophocics since, which he himself uttered. Aiterbury . 

Ce'ntrical, or Cf/ntrick. adj. [from centre.] Placed 
in the centre. 

Some that have deeper (ligg’d Love's mine than I, 

Say, where his centricfc happiness doth lie. 

, Donne, Poeins, p. 33. 

Ce'ntwcally.# adv. [from centrical.] In a centrical 
manner or situation. 

Ce'ntwcalness.# n. s. [from centrical .] A situation 
placed in the centre. 

CENTm'FUGAL.'f" adj. [ centrifuge f Fr. from centrum 
and 'fiigio, Lat.] Having the quality acquired by 
bodies in motion, of receding from tarc^ntre. 

They described an hyperbola, by changing the centripetal 
into a centrifugal force. ■'A a Cheyne m 

Centri'petal.^ adj. [ centripetpj Fr. from centnm 
and peto, Lat,] Having a tendency to the center ; 
having gravity. [ .. * 

, The direction of the force, whereby the planets revolve in 
their orbits, is towards their centres and tW force may be 


very properly called attractive, in respect of the central bodf, 
and centripetal, in respect of the revolving body. Cheynt. 
Ce'nTRY. / « o 

Se'ntry. 5 n% 5 ' &ee Sentinel. 

The thoughtless wits shall frequent forfeits pay, 
t Who ’gainst the centry 9 s boX discharge their tea. 

CENTU'MVIRL * 


The 


Gay. 

hundred 


n. $. [Lat.] 

judges in the Roman republick. 

Thou art one of the ccnlnmviri , old boy ; art not ? 

- It, Jonton, Poetaster . 

Ce'ntuple.^ adj. [ecntuplex, Lat.] . An hundred 
fold. 

It were a vengeance centuple for all facinorous acts that could 
be nuned. B . Jonson , Epicocnc. 

To Ce'ntuple.# v. a,, [from the adj.] To multiply 
an hundred-fold. 

If the contagion 

Of my misfortunes had not spread itself 
Upon my son Ascanio, though my wants 
Were centupled upon myself j I could be patient. 

« Bcaum . and Ft. Spanish Curate. 

Then would he centuple thy former store, 

And make thee far more happy than before. 

Sandy*, Paraphr. of Job. 
This shall the* meek with pleased eyes 
Behold, and, centuple their joyes. Sandy s, Ps. p. hi. 

To Centu'pli cate.-J- v. a. [ centuplicatum , of centum 
and plica, Lat.] To make 0 a hundred fold ; to 
repeat a hundred times. 

I performed the civilities, you enjoined me, to your friends, 
Who return you the like centuplicated. Howell, Lett . iv. 2. 

To CENTu'RJATE/'f’ v. a. [centurio, Lat.] To divide 
into hundreds. Coles . 


Centu'riator. n. s. [from century.] A name given 
to historians, who distinguish times by centuries 
which is generally the method of ecclesiastical 
history. 

The centurialor a of Magdeburg were the first that discovered 
this grand imposture. dyliffe, Parcrgon . 

Centu'rion. n. s. [centurio, Latin.] A military 
officer among the Romans, who commanded an 
hundred men. 

Have an army reach’, say you? — A most royal one.. The 
centurions , and their charges, distinctly billeted in the enter- 
tainment, and to be on foot at an hour’s warning. Shakspcare . 

Ce'ntuiiist.# >/. s. The same as ccnturiatw** ; 

You cannot justly join Osiander and the tYw/fotitifawith the 
heathens. Sheldon , Miracles of Antichrist, p. ioy. 

The aforesaid centumts through every age bestow a chapter 
on that purpose. Dodwell, Catalogue of Chr. Authors m 

CE'NTURy. n. $. [ centuria , Lat.] 

1. A hundred; usually employed to specify time: as, 

the second century. Jv 

The nature of eternity is such, that, though our jqv»,' after 
some centuries of years, may seem to have growth J k by 
having been enjoyed so many ages, yet will still 

continue new. * Boyle. 

And now time’s whiter series is begun 
Y/hich in soft centuries shall smoothly run. Dryden , 

The lists of bishops are filled with greater numbers than 
one would expect ; but the succession was quick in the three 
first centuries , because the bishop often ended in the martyr. 

Addison. 

2 . It is sometimes used simply for is hundred. 

Romulus, as you may read, did divide^the Romans into 

tribes, and the tribes into centuries or bundtpekfe Spenser. 

When with wood leaves and weeds I have^strew’d his grave. 
And on it said a century of pra/rs, 

Such as I can, twice o’er, I’ll weep and sigh." Shakspeare. 

Ceol. An initial in the names of men, whiefr sig- 
nifies a ship or vessel, such as those that tho S<&t§ns 
landed, in. Gfflson, 
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CeVhalamV. n. s. [xs^aXaAy/a.] Tlie headach. Diet. 

Cepha'lick.-J' ad;. [cepkalique, Fr. from 'tho Gr. 

A»j.] That vvhich is medicinal to the licrnl. 

Ccphutici medicines are all such as attenuate the blood, so 
as to make it circulate easily through the capillary vessels of 
the brain. Arbuthnol on Alimcnh. 

I dressed him up with soft folded linen, dipped in,n ccphatick 
balsam. * Wiseman. 

CERASTES, n. s. [xsgapiV] A serpent having 
horns, or sityposcTl to, have them. 

Scorpion, and asp, and aniphisbena dire, 

Cerastes horn'd, hydros, and cjops^drear. Milton , P. L, 

Ce'rate.^ n. s. [old Fr. ccrat s Gr. xifgcuror, from I 
xijgof ; Lat. cera ; wax.] A medicine made of wax, 
which, with oil, or some softer substance, makes a 
consistence softer than a plaister. Quincy. 

Ce'uated. adj. [c a' at us, Lat.] WaxcrJ ; covered 
with wax. 

To CERE. v. a . [from cera, Lat. wax.] To wax. 

You ought to pierce the tkin with a needle, find strong a 
brown thread rcred, about half an inth from the edge- of the 
lips. Wise man. 

Cere.# n. s . The naked skin that # covcrs the base 
of the bill in the lmwk kind. Brit. Zoology. 

The hen-bird had a black cere . White's. fSelbornc, p. 109. 

Cerea'lious.# adj.* I Lat. cercalis.] Pertaining to " 
corn. 

Tin* Greek word spcrmala , generally expressing seeds, may 
signify any edulious or cere alio us grains. • 

Sir T. Prawn's Tracts, p. 16. 

Ce'rebel. it.s. [cerebellum, Lat.] Pari of the brain. 

In the head of man, the base of the brain and cerebri , yea, 
of the whole skull, is set parallel to the horizon. l)r r ham. 

Ce'rebrum.* n . s. [Lat.J The brain, properly so 
called ; in contradistinction from the cerebellum , or 
ccrcbel . 

8urpriso my readers, whilst I tell ’em 
Of cerebrum and cerebellum. Prior , Alma. 

Ce'recloth.'{~ n. s. [from cere and cloth . j Cloth * 
smeared over with glutinous matter, used to wounds 
and bruises. 


The ancient Egyptian mummies were shrowded in u number 
of folds of linen, besmeared with gums, in manner of cerecloth. 

Paeon. 

W ’Twhcre damnation, % 

To think Sybase a thought ; it were too gross 
To rib^fef ' cerecloth in the obscure grave. 

Shakspcare , Mer. of Vcti . 

. ** His honourable head 
Seal’d up in salves and cercclothes , like a packet, 

And 60 sent over to an hospital. Beaum . and FI. Mad Lover . 

Ce'^ement.^ n. s. [ltal. ccrcnncntOy from cera , Lat. 
wax,] Cloths dipped in melted wax, with which 
dead bodies were infolded when they were em- 

ba$«4 

Lev r mfe not burjt in ignorance, but tell, 

Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in earth, 

Have burst their cerement s ? Shakspcare , , Hamlet . 

Ceremo'nial.^ adj. [old Fr. ceremonial.'] 

1 . Relating to ceremony, or outward rite; ritual. 

What mockery will it be>„ 

To want the bridegroom, when the priest attends, 

To speak the ceremonial rites of marriage ? Skakspcarc. 

We art tocarry it from the hand to the heart, to improve a 
ceremonial nicety into a substantial duty, and the modes of 
civility into the realities of religion. South 

Christ did take away that external ceremonial worship that# 
. was amoftg the Jews. Stilling fleet. 

a. Formal j observant of old forms. ,< 

/Very magnificat and ceremonial in his outward comportment ; 
in nit private carriage humble. 

Sir E. Sandys, State of Religion. 


Oh monstrous, superstitious puritan, M 
Of refin’d maimers, yet ceremonial man, 

That when thou meet’st one, with enquiring eye* 

Dost search, and, like a needy broker, prize 
Hie silk ami gold he wears. Donne , Poems , p. if 9 * 

With dumb pride, and a set formal face. 

He moves in the dull ceremonial track, 

With Jove’s embroider’d coat upon liis back. Drydeu . 

Ceremo'nial. {' 11. s. [from ceremony,] 

1. Outward form; external rite; prescriptive for- 
mality. 

The on! / condition that could make it prudent for the clergy, 
to alter the ceremonial, or any indifferent pan, would be fi 
resolution in the legislature to prevent new sects. Swift. 

We have here it he whole ancient ceremonial of the laureate. 

Arhulhnot and Pope, of the Poet L aureate . 

2. The order for rites and forms in the Romish 
church. 

Ceremo'n*i alness. iu $. [Trom ceremonial .] The 

quality of being ceremonial; over much use of 
ceremony. * 

Ceremo'niou.s.^* adj. fold Fr. ccremonirux. “ The 
adjectives ceremonious and ceremonial are sometimes 
used promiscuously, though by the best and most 
general use they arc distinguished. They come 
from the sime noun, ceremony vvhich signifies both 
a form of civility and a religious rite. The epithet 
of the first signification is ceremonious , ot tlie 
second ceremonial.” Campbell. J 

1. Consisting of outward rites. 

Under a different ircononn of religion, Ood was more 
tender of the shell and ceremonious part of his worship. South. 

2. Full of ceremony; awful. 

O, the sacrifice. 

How ceremonious, solemn, and unearthly, 

It was i’ the offering ! b Shakspcare . 

3. Attentive to outward rites, or prescriptive for- 
malities. 

You are too senseless obstinate, #ny lord; 

Too ceremonious , and traditional. • Shakspcare. 

4. Civil; according to the strict rules of civility; 
formal ly respectful. 

They have a set of ceremonious phrases, that run through all 
•ranks and degrees among them. Addison , Guardian. 

5. Observant of the rules of civility. 

Then let us take a ceremonious leave. 

And loving farewel of our several friends. Shakspcare . 

6. Civil anil formal to a fault. 

TIk old caitiff' was grown so ceremonious, as lie would need* 
accompany me some miles in my way. Sidney. 

Ceremoniously.")" adv. [from ceremonious.] In a 
•ceremonious manner; formally; respectfully. 

Ceremoniously let us prepare 

Some welcome for the mistress of the house. Shakspcare . 

To receive him solemnly, ceremoniously , and expensively. 

I)vnne, Letters, p. 179* 

I undertake not that the golden mice were so ceremoniously 
consecrated. Gregory, Notes on Snifsture, p. 4 t* 

Cerkmo'njousness. n. s. [from ceremonious.] Ad* 
dictodness to ctrcmony ; the use ot too much 
ceremony. 

CE'REMONY.-f" n. s. [ccremonic, old Fr. ceremonia f 
Lat.] # 

1. Outward rite; external form in religion. 

Bring her up to the high altar, that she ipay 
The sacred rerrmoniotthere partake. ' Sjxnser, Epitkal. 

He is superstitious grow n of late, - 
Quite from llic main opinion he held once 
Of fititasy, If dreams, and ceremonies. Shakspcare . 

Disrobe the images, 

If you do find them deck’d with ceremonies. Shakspcare. 
4E 
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a. Forms of civility. “ , ‘ 

The sauce to meat is ceremony; 

Meeting u ere bare without it. Skakspeare. 

Not to use ceremonies at all, is to teach others not to use 
them again, anil so diminish respect to himself. Bacon . 

3. Outward forms of state. 

What art thou, thou idol ceremony ? 6 

What kind of god art thou, that Miffer’st more 
Of mortal grief, than do thy worshippers ? 

Art thou aught else but place, degree, and form ? Shahpean . 
A coarser place. 

Where pomp and ceremonies enter’d not. 

Where greatness was shut out, and highness well forgot. 

Dry dvr., Fables . 

Ce'keoUS.^ ailj* [Lat. rcrrtfsJ] Wivcon. 

At night he [the bee] store*, up his day’s gatherings, and 
what is worth his observation goes into his re ream tables. 

( lay ton , Notes on J). Qvi,r, ii.y. 

Ceui'nthtans.* n. s, A sect that took their name 
from Cerintims, contemporary with St. John, who 
maintained mnnyunonstrous opinions. It is said, 
that St. John refused to enter into a bath where 
that impious hcrctick was present. 


Ce'rote. n, s, The same with cerate : which see. 

In those which arc critical, a cerate of oil of olives, with 
white wax, hath hitherto served my purpose. Wiseman. 

Ce'rrial.* adj. [from cerrus , the wild oak.] Re- 
lating to the tree called cerrus. 

A coroune of a grcenc oke ccriul. ' Chaucer , Knight' s Talc. 
A numerous troop, and ail their heads around 
With chaplets green of vernal oak were bound. 

Dry den, Flower and Leaf. 

CmtRUS.% n. S. [Lat. emus,- old Fr. care, tlio 
unprofitable wild oak. Cotgrave.] The tree called 
by many authors the bitter oak. 

Cerrus is a kind of oak, as is also the ilex. 

F.- Thynne, Anim. on Spcght's Chaucer . 
CE RTAIN.^ adj. [old Fr. certan , mod. certain ; 
Lat. cerins. j 

1 . Sure; indubitable;) unquestionable ; undoubted; 
that which cannot be questioned, or denied. 

Those things are certain among men, which cannot be denied, 
without obstinacy and lolly. Titlotwu. 

This tin; mind is equally certain of, whether these ideas be 
more or less general. Lode. 

St. Resolved ; determined. 

However I with thee have liv’d my lot, 

Certain to undergo like doom of death. 

Consort with thee. A Tilton, P. L. 

3. Undoubling ; put past doubt. • 

Ihis form before Alcyone present, • 

To make her certain of the sad event. Dn/den . 

4, Unfailing; which always produces the expected 

effect. m 

1 have often wished that I knew as certain a remedy for any 
other, distemper. Mead. 

j. Constant; never failing to be; not casual. 

Virtue that directs our ways, 

Through* cfr/aiff dangers 10 uncertain praise, Drydcn. 

6 . Regular; settled; .stated. 

The people— shall gather a rlain r.tfe. F.eodm, x\i. 4. 
Who calls the council, slates a certain day, 

Who forms the phalanx, and 1 who points the way ? Pope. 
The preparation for your supper shews your certain hours. 

Cotton . 

7. In an indefinite sense, some; us, a ctAain man 

told me thi^ # 


How bad soever this fashion may justly be accounted, ccrta 
ol SJUm ‘ country men do pas, fir beyond it. Camus Sir 
, ome certain ot your hrclnrm roar’d and nil/ 

IMVMlt 1 . . 4 * 1 1 


P . ... ju.j, i.JXTIliT 

croiu noise of our own drums. 


T . . 7 i‘„„us. I ShdHtpei/i 

J. 7 V ..‘‘‘‘i certain leather bags made of several bigness* 
Wtilcb, tor the mutter of them, should be tractable lVi/kh 
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Ce'htain.* «. s. [Fr. certain, “ a ccrtaintie, certain 
truth, assurance.” Cotgravo. This substantive is 
common in our old authors, but not in Cotgrave’s 
sense,] Quantity; part; portion. Obsolete. 

Beseeching him to I cue him a certain 
Of gold, and he wold quite it him again. 

Chaucer, Chan , Yeom. Tate. 

After he had contynucd a certainc of time. 

Fabian's Chronicle , Hen. VI. p.461. 

He took with him a certen of his bile companions. 

Bale, Acts of Eng. Votaries . 

Cf/utainly. ct(h\ [Iro n certain .] 

1. Indubitably; without question; without doubt. 

Certainly he that, by those legal means, cannot be secured, 

can be much less so by a fty private attempt. Decay of Piety, 

What precise collection ot simple ideas, modesty or frugality 
stand for, in another*!. use, is not so certainly known. Locke . 

2. Without* fail. 

Ce'rtajnness. n.s. [from certain.’} The same with 

1 'ertinrty. 

CVutainty."?'' ?i. s . 'fold Fr. certain rtcf\ 

1. Exemption from doubt. 

Certainty is thq perception of the agreement or disagreement 
of onr ideas. Locke . 

2. Exemption r from failure; ns, the certainty of an 

event, or of a remedy. ' 

3. That which is real and fixed. 

Doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to by Mire they do ; for certainties 
Or arc past remedies, or timely knowing. 

The remedy then born. Shahpcare. 

4. Regularity ; settled slate. 

Ce'utes. adi\ [ccrfcs, Fr.] Certainly; in truth; in 
soolh: an old word. 

Cert vs , Sir Knight, ye’ve been too much to blame. 

Thus for to Hot the honour of the dead, 

And with foul cowardice bis carcase shame, 

Whose living hands immortaliz’d bis name. Spenser, I\ Q. 

* For, ra tes, those are people of the island. Shakspt arc. 

Cortes , our authors are to blame. Huilihras. 

Certificate, n.s. [certificate low r Lat. he certifies] 

1. A writing made in any court, to give notice to 
another court of any thing done therein. C&wel. 

2. Any testimony. 

A certificate of poverty is as good as a protection.^-' 

' If Estrange. 

I can bring certificates , that I behave uiyself soberly before 
company. N - Addison . 

7 b Ckuti'ficate. 3 ^ r. a . [from the noun.] A word 
of very recent date, signifying to give a certificate 
to a person, that he has passed a particular exa- 
mination, or that he is justly entitled to some 

' claim. 

Cewtifica'tion.# n. s. [old Fr. certification ;]* A 
certificate; a passport; also, an ascertaining of a 
thing. ^ Cot grave. 

CeVitfier.# w. s. [from certify*] An assurer; an 
ascertainer; also, an informer ; a noticc-giver. 

Co/grave in V. Ccrtificateur. 

To Of/utify.^ v.a. [certifier, Vr."} 

1. To give certain information of. 

The English einbassadours retarded out of Flaiwlers from 
Maximilian, ami certified the kirtg, that he Was'jnot to hope for 
any aid from him. a Bacon . 

< This is designed to certify those things that are confirmed of 
l God’t* favour. . ^ Hammond'S Fundamentals. 

2. It has of before the thing told, after the perfcon 
told : as, I certified you of ' the fact. 

And Esther certified the king there# in Mordecni’n name. 

Esther , ii. a a. 
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CERTIORARI. n. s . [Latin,] A writ issuing out 
of the chancery, to call up the records of a cause 
therein depending, that justice maybe done; upon 
complaint made by bill, thal the party, who seeks 
the said writ, hath received hard dealhjg in the said 
court- Coivcl. 

Cf/rtitttde- 7 i. s. [ certitude , [-at.] Certainty; free- 
dom from doubt ; infallibility of proof. 

They thought ut fir* they dreamM; for ’twas oflcnce 
With thorn, to question certitude of sense. Dry den. 

Thcre'can be no majus am! minus in the certitude we lia\eof 
things, whether by mathcniatlck demonstration, or auv other 
way of consequence. Grew' $ Cosmologia Sacra. 

( /ERVi'cal.^ at], [old Fr. cendcal , from cervical is, 
Lat.] Belonging to the nefck. 

The aorta bending a little upwards, sends forth the cervical 
and axillary arteries ; the rest turning down .again, forms the 
descending trunk. • Cheyne. 

Ce'uule.# at]. [Lnt. cocrulcits.^ Blue. 

'The hark, # 

That silently adown the errufe streaig • 

Glides with while sails. Dyer. 

Ceru'leanv'JO adj. [corrttfcus, Lat.] Blue; sky ro- 

ly.nu'hF.ors- 5 loured. • 

Mosques and humimuns with their ecrvtcay tiles and gilded 
vanes. Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p.129. 

This ccr ulceus or Wuc -coloured sen that overspreads the * 
diaphanous firmament. Jlforc, Coujcet. Cabbatisl. p. 3. 

Jl ailbrded a solution, with, now and then, a light touch of 
sky eolour, but nothuig near so high as the tincture of 

silver. • Boyle. 

From thee the snphire Solid ether takes. 

Its hue cerulean. Thomson, Summer. 

OekuijTiok. adj. [from ccndcousk] Having the 
power to produce a blue colour. 

The several species of rays, as the rtibUlck, ecrulijlck , and 
others an* a panned one from another . Grew. 

CEliU MEN. n.s. [Latin.] The wax or excrement 
of the ear. 

CE'RUNE.-f'* n. s. [ceruse, old F r.ccrussa, Lat.] 

1. White lead. 

A preparation of lead with vinegar, which is of a 
white colour ; whence many other things, resembling 
if in that particular, arc t>y chymisls called r cruse, 
as the ceruse of antimony, and the like. Quincy. 

t. A l&ijnd of white paint or wash, with which ladies 
have aflected to mend their complexions. See 
Ceiiused. 

The sun 

Hath given some little taint unto the etnute. 

BManson, Scjanus. 

He shouhl have brought me some fresh oil «>T talc ; 

These err uses arc common. Massinger's City Madam. 

Ce'hused.# adj. [from the noun.] Washed with 
the preparation of w hite lead. 

Here's a colour, what ladies check, 

Though cents' d over, comes near it. 

Brume, and FI. Sea Voyage. 

I dare tell you, • 

To your new ccrvx'd face, wlmt I have spoken 

Freely behind your back. Ilea urn. and FI. Spanish Curate. 

Cesa'uean.^ ctdj. [from Ctcsar. old Fr. cnianlcment 
ccsnrien ; section cesar ien tie. Cotgmve.] 

The Cesarean section is cutting a child out of the 
womb cither dead or alive, when it cannot other- 
wise be delivered. Which circumstance, it is said, 
first gave the name of Cmar to the Roman family # 
50 called. , - (luincjj. 

CespitiTious.^ adj. [from cespes, Lat. pi. respites.'] 
Made of turfs. 

Height and breadth of the ccsyitilious rampart*. Gough. 


CES 

CESS.-J- n. s. [probably corrupted fi« v? censdj see 
Cense; though imagined by Junius to ho derived 
from saisire , to seize. It was anciently written 
cense, perhaps from the old Fr. cnis. The Germ. 
sr/ioss, tribute-money, is as probable an etymon, &t 
least, as JimiusVw/sm'.] 

1m ^ levy made upon the inhabitants of a place, rated 
according to their property. 

The like cess is also charged upon the country sometime* lbr 
victualling the soldiers, when they lie in gurriion. 

rp, r* 1 • Spenser on Ireland. 

2. 1 he act of laying rates. 

3. [from ccssc, Fr.] It seems to luivu been used by 
Shakspeare lor bounds, or limits, though it stand for 
rate, reckoning. 

1 pr’ythce, Tom, boat Cutt's saddle, put a few flocks in the 
point; tluj poor jade is wrung in the withers out of all cess. 

Shakspeare, Ilenrp IV. 

To c: ess.*}* z>« cl. [from the noun.] To rate; to lay 
charge on. 

We arc to consider how much land there is in all Ulster, 
that, according to \he quantity thereof, we may cess the said 
rent, and allowance issuing thereout. Spenser on Ireland. 
TJicy came not armed like soldiers to he cessed upon me. 

Brisket t> Disc, of Civill Life, p. 157. 

To Cess. v. v. To omit a legal duty. Sec Cessoiu 
Cessation. - f- n. s. [cessation, old Fr* ccssatio, Lat.] 

1. A slop; a rest. • 

The day was yearly observed for a festival, by cessation from 
labour, ami by resorting to church. J lay ward. 

True piety, without < cssntion tost 
By theories, the practick part is lost. Denham . 

2. Vacation, suspension. 

There had been a mighty confusion of things, an interrup- 
tion and perturbation of the ordinary course, and a cessation 
and suspension of the laws of nature. Woodward, A r at. Hist . 

The rising of a puriiauu nt is a kind of cessation from politicks. 

• Addison, Freeholder . 

3. End of action; the state of ceasing to act. 

Tlie scrum, which is mixed witll an alkali, being poured out 
to that which is mixed with an aciTl, rniseth an effervescence ; 
at the cessation of which, the salts of which the acid was com- 
posed, v\ ill be regenerated. Arhuthnot on Aliments , 

4. A pause of hostility, without peace. 

• When the succours of the poor protestants in Ireland were 
divert* d, I was intreated to get them some respite, by a cessation . 

King Charles. 

CESSAVIT, n. $. [Latin.] 

A writ that lies upon this general ground, that 
the* person, against whom it is brought, hath, for 
two years, omitted to perform such service, or pay 
sueli rent, as he is obliged by his tenure, and hath 

• not, upon his land or tenement, sullicient goods or 

chattel * to be distrained. O/xeL 

CessijjiTity. n. s. [from cedo, cess tun, Latin.] The 
quality of receding, or giving way, without resist- 
ance. 

If the subject strucken be of a proportionate ecssibility , it 
seems to dull and deaden the stroke; whereas if the tiling 
strucken be hard, the stroke seems to lose no throe, but to work 
a greater eflcct. Dighyon Ike Soul. 

Ce'ssiule. udj. [from ccdo, cessum 9 Lat.] Easy to 
give way. 

If tho parts of the strucken body be so easily ccssibfe, ait 
without difficulty the stroke can divide them, then it enters 
into such%i body, till it has spent its force. Digby on the Soul. 

Ce'ssion.^ n. s . [dess ion, Fr. ecssio, Lat.] 

1. Retreat i the act of giving w ay, 

Spund isliot produced without some resistance either in the 
air or the Roily percussed; for if there be a mere yielding or 
cession, it produccth no sound. Bacon, Xat* Hist. 

4 E a 
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a. Resignation ; the act of yielding up or quitting to 
another. 

A parity in their council would make and secure 1 he best 
peace they can with France, by a cession of Flanders to that 
crown, in exchange for other provinces. Temple. 

3. A manner of vacating or voiding an ecclesiastical 
benefice ; that kind of resignation which is under- 
stood, and requires no form, where the clerk takes 
some benefice which may not be consistent with 
what he already possesses. 

Ct/ssiON AtiY.^J* adj. [old Fr. crssiofuiairc, V. Cot- 
grave in Cession tics liens, who makes cessionary also 
a substantive.] As, a cessionary bankrupt, one who 
has delivered up all his effects. * Martin . 

Ce'ssment. n. s» [from ccss.] An assessment or tax. 

Diet. 

CE'sson.^ n, $' [from ceho, Lat.] * 

1, In law, he that rcasqth or neglectetli so long to 

perform a duty belonging to him, as that by his 
cess, or cessing, he iqcurreth the danger of law, 
and hath, or may have the writ cessavit brought 
against him. Where it is said the tenant ccsscth, 
such phrase is to be understood, as if it were said, 
the tenant cesscth to do that which he ought, or is 
bound to do by his land or tenement. Cowl. 

2. A taxer. Sherwood, 

Some [faults] there be of that nature, that though they be in 
private men, yet their evil rcacheth to a general hurt; as the 
extortion of sheriffs, and their sub-sheriffs, and bayliflcs ; the 
corruption of victuallers, cessors , and purveyors. 

Spnuer on Ireland . 

Cjest.# n. s. [old Fr. cestc, Lat .ccslus, Gr. xrfo'j.] The 
girdle of a huly. 

Young Fancy thus, to me divincst name ! 

To whom, prepar’d and bath'd in heaven. 

The eext of amplest power is given. 

Collins, Ode on the Poetical Character . 

CE'STUSrY it, s. [Latin.] The girdle of Venus. 

She [sickness] pulls off die light and fantastick summer-robe 
of life! and wanton appetite ; and as soon as that cestus , that 
lascivious girdle is thrown away, then the rein* chasten us. 

lip. Taylor, Holy Dying, iii. $ 6. 

Venus, without any ornament but her own beauties, not s 4 o 
much as her own cestus. Addison , Spectator. 

Ceta'ceous.^ adj. [old Fr. atari ; “ poisson cetacee , 
of the kiud of whales.” Cotgrave. Lat. ede, 
Gr. nr/To*.] Of the whale kind. 

Such fishes as have lungs or respiration, arc not withput the 
wez/on, as whales and cetaceans animals. Brawn , Vufg. Err. 

He hath created variety of these cctart nus tishes, which con- 
verse chiefly in the non hern seas, whose whole body being 
encompassed round with a copious fat or blubber, it ife 
. enabled to abide the greatest cold of the sea- water. 

Bay on the Creation . 

Ce'tebach.# n , S' [old Fr. cetcrach .] A plant ; the 
seale-fern, stone-fern, finger-fern, miltewast. 

■ t Cot grave, 

Ce'suiie.# it. S' See Cjesura. The close of a 
verse ; the pause in a sentence. « 

Vu’gar languages that want 
Words and sweetness, and bc r scant 
Of true measure; 

Tyrant rhjine hath so abused, 

That they long since have refused 1 

Other ersure. B. Jormn, > Underwoods. 

C r a ut. A note in the scale of musick. r 

Ouumt I am, the ground of all accord, 4 

A re, to plead Uortfmsio’s passion ; 

B mi Uianca, lake him for thy lord, / 

Cf a that loves with all affection. { Shakspeare . 

CH has, in words purely English, or fully nutural- 
io . 
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ized, the sound of tsh s a peculiar pronunciation, 
which it is hard to describe in words. In some 
words, derived from the French, it has the sound 
of shy as chaise ; and, in some derived from the 
Greek, the sound of k as cliolericlc . 

(he ace. See Chase. 

Ciiaco'on.# if. 5. [Span, chaconaf\ A dance, like a 
saraband, borrowed from the Spaniards, and by 
them from the Moors. The "ineasifle of it is said 
to have been always triple time. See Gloss. Ang. 
Nov. 1707. a s ' 

Chad, rt, s . A sort of fish. 

Of round fish there are", brit, sprat, whiting, chad , cels, 
congar, millet. Care tv , Survey of Cornwall. 

To CHAFE.-f' v. a. [echtivffer, Fr. perhaps from the 
Lat. cah facer c, to make warm.] 

1. To warm with rubbing. 

They laid him upon some of their garments, and fell to rub 
and chafe him, till they brought him to recover both breath, 
the servant, and warnfih, the companion of living. Sidney \ 

At last, recovering heart, he does begin 
To rub her temples, and to chafe her Bkin. Spenser , F. Q. 

First to chafe and prepare the wax to receive the seal ; then, 
as officers, to. set to that seal. 

. Mount agu, App. to Cccsar, p.318. 

Soft, and more soft, at cv’ry touch it grew ; 

Like pliant wax, when chafing hands reduce 

'The former mass to form, and frame to use. Urydcn . 

2. »To heat by rage or hurry. 

Huvc I not heard the sea, puff'd up with winds. 

Rage like an angry boar, chafed with sweat ? Shakspeare . 

Why do you 

Chafe yourself so? Beaum. and FI. PhUaster, >, 

3. To perfume. 

Lilies more white than snow, 

New fall'll from hcav'n, with violets mix'd, did grow ; 

Whose scent so chaf'd the neighbour air, that you 

Would surely swear Arabic k spices grow. Suckling. 

4. To make angry ; to enflame passion. 

Her intercession chaf'd him so, 

When she for thy repeal was suppliant, 

That to close prison he commanded her. Shakspeare . 

An offer of pardon more chafed the rage of those, who were 
resolved to live or die together. Sir John Hayward. 

For all that he was inwardly chafed with the heat of yoiith 
and indignation, pgainst his own people as well ns jfche Rho- 
dians, lie moderated himself betwixt iiis own ruge,.and the 
offence of his soldiers. Knollcs , Hist, of the Turks. 

This ehaj 'd the boar, his nostrils flames emigre. 

And his red eyeballs roll with living fire. Urydcn . 

7 b Chafe. i>. n . 

1. To rage ; to fret ; to fume ; to rave ; to boil. 

Therewith he 'gan full terribly to roar, 

. And chaf'd at that indignity right sore. Spenser , Huh. Tale, 

lie will not rejoice so much at the abuse of Pahtaff,, as he 
will chafe at the doctor's marrving my daughter. Shakspeare. 

Be lion mettled, proud, and take no care, 

Who chafes , who frets, or where conspirers are. Shakspeare . 

How did they fume, and stomp, and roar, and chafe, 

A*d swear ! not Addison himself was sale. Pope. 

2. To fret against any thing. 

Once upon a raw and gusty duy. 

The troubled Tybcr chafing with his shores. 

Shukspeare , Jut. C<&. 

The murmuring surge. 

That on th' unnumber’d idle peblues . 

Cannot be heard so high, t Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

Chafe, v. $, [from the verb.] A heat; a rage ; a 
• fury; a passion £ a fume; a pelt; a fret; a storm. 
When Sir Thomas More ito* speaker of the parliament, * 
with his wisdom and eloquence, he so crossed u purpose of car- 
dinal Wolsey's, that the cardinal, in a chafe, sent for him to 
Wlutchall Camden, Remains, 
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At this the knight grew high in chafe. 

And storing furiously on Ralph, 

He trembled. Iludibra s. 

Ciiape-wax. w. s. An officer belonging to the lord 
chancellor, who prepares the wax for the sealing 
of writs. * Harrfs. 

Cha'fek.^ v. s. [ceayop. Sax. kever 9 Dutch.] An 
insect ; a sort of yellow beetle. 

Round ancient cln^ with humming noise, 

Full loud the chafer swarms rejoice. ' T. Warton , Ode XI. 

CHA'FEjty. n. s, A forge in an iron mill, where the 
iron is wrought into complete bars, and brought to 
perfection. TV/ # , Hips. 

CHAFF. n. s. [ceap, Hxx.Jcaf Dutch. Perhaps 
from the Sax. cap, sir/// ; or the Gr. KYjfog, light.'] 

i. The husks of corn that arc separated by threshing 

and winnowing, • 

We shall be winnow’d with so rough a wind, 

That cv’ n our corn shall seem a« light as chaff, 

And good from bad find no partition. " ( 

• Shakxpcarc, Henry IV. 

Pleasure with instruction should be join'd ; 

So take the corn, and leave the chaff behind. Drydnt. 

lie set before him a sack of wheat, as it hUd been just thresh- 
ed out of the &heaf; he then bid him pick oufr the chaff from 
among the corn, and lav it aside by itself. * Spectator. y 

1 . It is used for any thing worthless. 

Not meddling with the dirt and chaff of nature, that makes 
the 9 pirit of the mind mud too. 

Bcaum. Mid FI. Elder Brother. 

To CHA'FFER.-j- v. n. [kauffen. Germ, to buy, 
Dr. Johnson says. But “ exchange is the sense 
of the Hebrew word caphcr, and as all mer- 
chandises, amongst the ancients, were generally 
managed by exchanges of goods for goods; that 
word caphcr has travelled very tar into our northern 
languages: thus we have in our English language 
the word to chaffer or make a bargain* Hence , 
Came the name of our Cheap-side in London.” 
Harris on the 53d Chap, of Isaiah, p. 53. Chaf- 
fering is, in our old language, chepe faring, that 
is going lo market, trading, bargaining.] To treat 
about a bargain ; to haggle* to bargain. 

no man overgo, neither dcceyvc hi^ brother in chaff ur- 
ingi Wicliffc, 1 Thcss. iv. 

Nor rode himself to Paul’s, the publick fair, 

To chaffer fijivprefcrmeuts with his gold. 

Where bishopHcks and sinecures are sold. Drydcn , Fab. 

The chaffering with dissenters, and dodging about this or 
t’other ceremou\, is but like opening a few wickets, and leav- 
ing them a-jar. * • Swift. 

In disputes with chairmen, when your master sends you to 
chaffer with them, take pity, and tell your master that they will, 
not take a farthing 'less. Swift. 

To Cha'ffeb. v. a . [The active sense is obsolete.] 

j. To buy. 

He chaffer'd chairs in which churchmen were set. 

And breach of laws to privy farm did let. Spenser, Hub . ljule. 

2. To exchange. 

Approaching nigh, he never staid to greet, 

Ne chaffer words, proud courage to provoke. Spenser , F. Q. 

Cha'ffeu.^ n. s. [from the verb.] Merchandize; 
ware. The word perhaps is not wholly out of use. 

Small chaffer d&h ease* Skelton's Poems , p. 132. 

Deintes fofdarnoscls, chaffer far fct. Ibid* P- 96. 

The chid chaffer and merchandise of England. # 

Abp. Sandy s, Scrm . fol. ao. % 

Ch^'kferer. n.s. [fromcA<$$r.] A buyer; bargainer; 
purchaser. 

Cha'ffern. n. s. [from eschauffir, Fr. to heat] A 
vessel for heating water. Pkt. 
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Cha'ffery. n.s. [from chaffer.'] Traffi'ck; the prac- 
tice of buying and selling. 

The third is, merchandize and chafftry, that is, buying and 
selling. Spenser , State of Ireland . 

Cha'ffincii. n.s. [from chaff and finch.] A bird so 
called, because it delights in chaff, and is by some 
much admired for its song. 

Phillips's World of Words . 
The chaffinch, and other small birds, are injurious to some 
fruits. Mm timer's Husbandry , 

Chaffless. adj. [from chaff.] Without chaff. 

The love I bear him, 

Made me to fun you thus ; but the gods made you, 

Unlike all others; chaffless. Shahs pi-are , Cymbeline . 

Cha'ffweku. 11. s. [gnaphaliuw, Lat.] Ah herb; the 
same with cudweeds which see. 

Cha'ffy.-^ adj. [from chaff] Like chaff; full of 
chuff; light. 

If the straws be light and chaffy, and held at a reasonable 
distance, they will not rise unto the middle. 

B * Brown, Vulg. Err. 

A very thief in love, a chaffy lord, 

Nor worth the name of villain. 

• Iieaum. and FI. Two Noble Kinsmen. 

The most slight and chaffy opinion, if at a great remove 
from the present age, contracts a veneration. GlanviBc 

Cha'fingdish. n. s. [from chafe and dish.] A vessel 
to make anything hot in; n portable grate for 
coals. 

Make proof of the incorporation of silver and tin in equal 
quantities, w hether it will endure the ordinary lire which be- 
longed! to chajtugdishes, posnets, and such other silver vessels. 

Bacon , Physical Hemains. 
Chagri'n.-J- n.s. [from chagrin, Fr. which may have 
been formed from the Lul. acritas , sourness.] Ill 
humour; vexation; fret fulness ; peevishness. It is 
pronounced shagreen. * 

Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin; 

That single act gives half the world the spleen. Pope . 

I grieve with the old, for so manf additional inconveniencicp 
and chagrins , more than their small remain of life seemed des- 
tined to undergo. Pope, Letters . 

To Ciiagiu'n. v. a. [chagiimr, Fr.] To vex; to 
• put out of temper ; to teaze ; to make uneasy. 
CHAIN. iu s. [chtnnc, Fr.] 

1 . A beries of links fastened one within another. 

And Pharaoh took oft* his ring, and put it upon Joseph's 
hand, and put a gold chain about his neck. Gen. xli. 43. 

2 . A bond; a manacle; a fetter; something with 
wluVh prisoners arc bound. 

Still in constraint your suffering sex remains, 

T)r bound in formal, or in real chains. Pope • 

3. A line of links with which land is measured. 

A surveyor may as soon, with his chain , measure out infinite 
space, as a* philosopher, by the quickest flight of mind, reach it, 
or, by thinking, comprehend it. Locke. 

4. A scries linked together; as, of causes, or thoughts; 
a succession ; a subordination. 

Those so mistake the Christian religion, as to think it is only 
a chain of fatal decrees, to deny all liberty ot man's, choice to* 
ward good or evil. Hammond. 

As there is pleasure in the right exercise of any faculty, so 
especially in that of right reasoning; which is still the greater, 
by how pjuch the consequences arc more clear, and the chains 
of them more long. Burnet, Theory of the Earth . 

To Chain*}- r. a. [from the flouu.] 

I, To fasten or bine 1 / with a chain. 

They repeal daily any wholesome act' established against the 
rich, aud prVidc more piercing statutes daily to cAihVi up and 
restrain the ij>or. . Shakspeare, VorioUuus. 

The mariners he chained in bis own gullies for slaves. 
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Of, marrhM I chain'd behind the hostile car, 

The victor’s pastime, and the sport of war | 

They, with joint force oppression chaining, set 
Imperial justice at the helm. 

f- To enslave ; to keep in slavery. 

The monarch was ador’d, the people chain V. 

This world, *tis true. 

Was made for Cesar, but for Titus too : 

And which more blest? who chain'd his country, say. 

Or he, \vho$e virtue sigh’d to lose » day ? * Pope. 

3. To keep by a chain* 

The admiral seeing the mouth of the haven chained, and the 
castles full of ordnance, and strongly manned, durst not attempt 
to enter. K nolle.*, Ihsl. of the Turks. 

4. To unite. 

O Warwick, l do bend my knee with thine. 

And in this vow do chan: my soul with thine. ShaOpcare. 

Cha'inpuvp. n. s. [fva\\f chain and pmnpJ]* A pump 
used iti large English vessels, which is double, so 
that one rises as the other falls. It yields a great 
quantity of water, work§ easily, and is easily mended, 
but takes up a great deal of room, and makes a dis- 
agreeable noise. Cfiandn rs. 

It is not long since the striking of the topmast, a wonderful 
great ease to great ships both at sea and in harbour, hath been 
devised, together with the chant pump, which takes up tuirc as 
much water as the ordinary did ; ami we have lately added the 
bonnet and the drabble. Hatcgh, Essays. 

Ciia'inshot. v. s. [from chain and shot.] Two 
bullets or half bullets, fastened together by a chain, 
which, when they fly open, cut away whatever is 
before them. 

- In sen fights oftentimes, a buttock, the brawn of the thigh, 
and the calf of the leg, arc torn off by the rhuindiot, and splin- 
ters. J lire nan, Sun, cry. 

Cha'jnwoiik. ?i. s. [from chain and 7*v//-Z\] Work 
with open spaces Iike c the links of a chain. 

Nets of chequer work, and wreaths ai' chmn.rork ■, for the < Im- 
piters which \\\ re upon the tops of the pillars. 1 Kings, vii. 1 7. 

CHAlR.'f'’ n. s. [ctiaii\ Fr. from cathedra , Lat. 
xuQ&ga, Gr.] 

I. A moveable seat. 

Whether thou choose Cervantes* serious air, 

Or laugh and shake in Hah'Juis* easy chair, 

Or praise the court, or magnify mankind, 

Or thy griev’d country’s copper chains unhijid. Pope. 

If a chair be defined a scat lor a single p» r^n, with a back 
belonging to it, then a stool U a ,<at for a dugie person, wiili- 
out a back. Wath^Logick. 

a. A seat of justice, or of authority. * 

lie makes fur England, here to claim the crown. — 

—Is the chair empty? Is the sword unsway’d? t 

“ Is the king dead ? Shakspcarr , Il’ich. III. 

If thou be that princely eagle’s bir<f, 

Show thy descent by gazing ’gainst the slin ; 

For chair and dukedom, throne and kingdom, say; 

Either that’s thine, or else thou wert not his. Shakspcarr. 

The honour'd gods 

Keep Rome in safety, and the chairs ofjusticc 

Supply with worthy men. Stinks pear c. Coriot . 

, Her grace *at down to rc*t a dhile, 

In a rich chair of state. Shakspcarr , Henry YI 7 T. 

Thu committee of the commons appointed Mr. Pym to take 
tJic chair. Clarendon . 


Prior , 
Thomson. 

Prior . 


In thi-% high temple, on a chair of state, 

The scat of audience, okl Lutimis sate. Eryclcn, sEncid. 

3. A vehicle boni by men ; a sedan. 

Think what an equipage thou hast iu air, 

And view with scum two pages aud u chair. Pope. 

4. ' A vehicle drawn by one horse. / 

E’en kings might quit their state to share [ 

Contentment and a one-horse chair. 

T. Warton, Phaeton and the One-Horse Chair . 


Cha'iiwan. n. s. [from chair and 
1. The president of an assembly. 

In assemblies generally one person is chosen chairman or 
moderator, to keep the several speakers ter the rules of order. 

IVatlti 

C. One whose trade it is lc> carry a chair. 

One elbows him. one jostles in the shoh , 

A rafter breaks lib head, or chairmen'* jink*. Dry den* 

Troy chairmen boro the wooden steed, 

Pregnant with (’reeks, impatient to ho treed; 

Those hull) Greeks, who, as the mo h nis do. 

Instead of paying chairmen, run them through. Sudfl , 

CiiA^E.'j"' n. ,s. [chaisb) Pi.] 

1. A carriage of pleasure; drawn by one horse, Dr. 
Johnson says; which was the case formerly, before 
post-chaises were in request. 

Instead of the chariot he might have said the chaise of go- 
vernment ;<*for a chaise is driven by the person that sits in it. ‘ 

Addison. 


[Thevj run. 

They know not whither, in a chaise and one. 

0 Pope, Imif. of Horace. 

2 . A chaise and pair; a chaise and four; the term of 
later days for a light vehicle, with four wheels, 
drawn bv two or four horses. 

C-haTcedony/^ See Cai.cedony. 


Cll alco'grapiier. //. s. [%a\xoygxp of 

brass, and ygu<$w 9 to write or engrave.] An en- 
graver in brass. 

Ciialco'gIiaimiy. n.s. [^aXxoygaf u*.] Ki graving in 
brass. See Calcograpiiy. 


CiiALDr/ji.# adj. Denoting or relating to the lan- 
guage of Chaldea. 

The names of Mie points or accents are all of a late original, 
all Chaldee, not an) Hebrew. 

Hr. Walton , Consult ralji Consult red, p.247, 

CiiA'imrn.^l 11. s. A dry English measure of coals, 
. CirA'i.mtoN. > consisting of tlnrty-six bushel* heaped 

ChaT Ditoy. j up, according to the scaled bushel 
kept at Guildhall, London. The chaldro't should 
weigh two thousand pounds. Clumbers, 

Mr. Malone observes, that the preceding notice 
of the weight must 4 e a mistake or a misprint.'' A 
ton of coal « weighs twenty hundred pounds; a chal- 
dron should weigh 2800; so that a chaldttfnt Is to 
a ton, as seven to live. Mr. Maloim means a Lon- 
don chaldron, which on an averagepraghs 28 1 cwt. 
Hut a Newcastle chaldron, 53 cwt. 

Giia'lkt.. 11 u s. [cal ic, Sax. calfcc* Fr. calix, Lat.] 

1 . A cup : a bowl. 

, When in \our motion you are hot, 

And, that he calls fur drink, I’ll have prepar’d him 
A chalice for the nonce. Shakspcarr. 

2. It is generally used lor a cup used in acts of worship. 

All the church at that time did not think emblematical figures 

unlaw ful ornament 1 ' of cups or chalices r. StUlingjiect. 

Ci/X'ljcld. adj. [from calix 9 Lat. the cii}> of a flower.] 
Having a cell or cup: applied by Shakspearc to a 
flower, but now obsolete. 

Hark, hark ! the lark at Imav’n’s gate dugs, 

And Phcebus ’gins arise, 

Ilis steeds 10 water at these springs, 

On cholic d flowers that lies. ' Shakspearc . 

CHALK. 'I' n. s. [ccalc, Sax. calcic, Welsh; calch , 
' Gaol, cal or kal, Celt, so&stone."] 

Chalk is a white foss%»'ll$ually reckoned a stone, 
but by sojno.. ranked " among the boles. It is usetl 
in medicine as an absorbent, and is celebrated for 
curing the, heartburn. Chambers. 
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Chalk is of two sort* j the hard, dry, strong chM, which is 
beat for umc; and a soft, unctuous chalk , which is beat for 
IuiuIh, because it easily dissolves with rain and frost. Mortimer. 

v\ ith rit all 1 first describe a circle? here, 

Where these ethereal spirits must appear. Dr i/den. 

Chalk for cheese . A very old expression, not y at 
disused, for the imposition practised by those 
who would substitute an inferiour thine for wlmt is 
good. 

Lo ! how they fcignfcn vltalkc for cheese. 

Gower , Conf. Am. Prol . 

To Chalk, v. a. [from thc.noyn.] 

1. To rub with clmlk. 

The beastly rabble then came down 
From all the garrets in the town, • 

And stalls and shopboards in vast swarms, 

With new clmlk' it bills ami rusty arms. lludihras. 

2 . To mauuro with clmlk. , 

Land that is chalked, if it is not well dunged, will receive but 
little benefit from a second chalking. Mortimer . 

3. To mark or trace out as with chalk. • 

Being not propt bv ancestry, whose grace 
Chalks MU'cossouiN their way/ " Shakspearc. 

Ilis own mind chalked out to him the jml proportions anil 
measures of behaviour to \i . fellow -eivafuri*. South. 

With these helps I might at least have chalk Al out away for 
others, to amend in\ eriyurr. in a like de:.,'vji. * JJm/den. < 

Hu* time fads within the compass here chalked out In na- 
ture, very punctually . Woodward, Xal. ' I lost. 

OiiALK-cuTTur?. n. .w [from chalk and at!.] A mgn 
that digs chalk. • 

Shells, by the i-camon called chalk eggs, are dug up com- 
monly in the » halk-p?f. t whem the t hulk-cut ten dri\e a great 
trade with them. Wood tc aril. 

Chalk-pit. >1. s. [from chalk and ]>it.] A pit in which 
chalk is dug. See Chalk-cutter. 

ClIALK-STONK.^ It. S. [ SaX. CCillc-J Till!.] A small 
piece of clmlk. 

He maketh all the stones of the altar chalk-stones that are , 
beaten m Minder. Isaiah, xxvii. 

Cim'lky. adj. [from chalky 

1. Consisting of chalk ; white with chalk. 

As far as \ could ken the chalky dills. 

When from thy sliore the tempest beat u* back, 

1 stood upon the hutches in the stun. 1 . Shakspt are. 

That bellowing beats on Dover’s chalky dtfl) Howe. 

2. Impregnated with chalk. 

Chalky water toward* the top <.f earth is too fretting. Baton. 

To CIlAXL£jjpCE.'{~ v. a. [old Fr. challntger, to 
claim. Kctfiam, Norm. Diet, chalonger , to di pnte, 
to contort, Lacombc. Calender, colon g<y*, bi caloni- 
uior, accuser, disputcr,” Hoc|uefort; and thus our 
old lexicography terms “ chalenpc or chulcnging, a , 
crafty and false accusation, cnlamnia.” JFIuloet. 
Ouc of the oldest meanings of chalL.ngr which I 
find, is the legal one of objecting to a witness, viz. 
in the tenth century. See Challenge.] 

1. To call another to answer for an offence by combS t. 

The Prince of Wales slept forth before the king. 

And, nephew, challeng'd you to single fight. Shakspearc. 

2 . To call to a contest. 

Thus form’d for speed, he challenges the wind, 

And leaves the Scythian arrow’ far behind. Drydcn. 

I challenge any man to make any pretence to power by right 
of fatherhood, either intelligible or possible. Dock e. 

3. To accuse. • J 

Many of them be such ioscls pncl scattcrlings, as that they 
cannot easily by any sheriff be gotten, when they are chalk nged 
lot any such fact. Sjwwer on Inland . 

Where the grac'd person of our Banquo present, 

Whom I may rather challenge for unkindness. Shakspeare. 
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4. [In law.] To object to the impartiality of any one. 
[See the noun.] 

Though only twelve are sworn, yet twenty-four are to be 
returned, to supply the defects or want of appearance of those 
that are challenged off, or make default. Hale. 

5* To claim w due. 

That divine order, whereby the pre-eminence of chiefest 
acceptation is by the best things worthily challenged. Hooker. 

Which of ywu, shall we say, doth love us most? 

That we our largest bounty may extend, * 

Where nature doth with merit challenge. Shakspearc 

And so much duty as my mother shew’d 
To you, preferring you before her father; 

So much I challenge, that I may profess 

Due to the Moor*my lord. Shahpcare. 

Had you not been their father, these white flakes 
Did challenge pity of them. ShakspcarC. 

So wiH‘n a tyger sucks the? bullock’s blood, 

A famihb'cUlion, issuing from theVood, 

Roars loudly fierce, and challenges the food. Dry deft. 

Jla^t thou yet drawn o’er ytmifjsj Jubi^? 

Tliat still would recommend thee more to Caesar, 

1 And challenge better terms. . AdditoiU 

6 . To call any onc*to the performance of conditions. 

I will now challenge you of y our promise, to give me certain 
rulesais to the principles of blazonry. Peach am on Drawing • 

Ciia'i.lenoe.'^t n. 9. [old Fr. chalungc, a claim* 
* * Kclhain, Norm. Diet. u Challenge, moyen.*» par 
lesqucL on rejette U? tcmoigiuigc des jureurs. 930.” 
Lacombc.] 

1. A tiiimuons to combat. 

1 never in 111} life 

Did hear a challenge urg’d more modestly. Shnkspcare* 

2. A demand of something as due. 

Ami lie sc Ido to hem, sinvtc ye no man wrongfully, nether 
make ye lata c ka/engt, ami be ye apayed with your sondis. 

# Wiehjr , SI. Luke , iii. 

Taking for his younglings cark, 

Lest greedy eyes to them might eFlhUcnge lay, 

, busy with oker did the shoulders m:y*k. Sidney. 

There must be no challenge of superiority', or discounte* 
iianeing of freedom. Collier of Friendship . 

3. [In law.] An exception taken cither against per- 

son» or things; persons, as in a>sizo to the jurours, 
•or any one or moic of them, by the prisoner at the 
bar. Challenge made to the jurours, is either made 
to (he array, or to the polls: challenge, mack* to the 
array is, when the whole number is excepted against, 
as partially empanm lied : challenge to or by the poll, 
is wflj'ii some one or more arc excepted against, as 
not indifferent: challenge to the jurours is divided 
into challenge principal, and challenge for cause: 
challenge principal is that which the law allows 
without cause alleged, or farther examination ; as 
a prisoner at the bar, arraigned upon felony, may 
peremptorily challenge to the number of twenty, one 
after another, of the jury cmpannclled upon him, 
alleging no cause. Coved* 

You arc mine enciAy, 1 make my challenge , 

You shall not be my judge. Shakspcare* 

Cha'llengeable.# adj. [frcJm challenge.'] That may 
be called to account ; liable to challenge. 

How lohta ii rr challengeable by their vnssals; aiul how hom- 
age may be dissolved, and adjudged by combats 

* Sadler's Rights of the Kingdom, (1649,) p. 30. 
1 , Cod now useth his Majesty to succeed and suppress persons 
lately in powvr, highly challengeable for the w ant of mercy and 
truth. \ Spencer's Righteous Ruler, (1660,) p.47. 

CiiALLENGEhl^ u* $. [from challenge , old Fr. u lea 
chalejurs , the challengers” Kelham, Norm. DictJ 
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i. One that defies or summons another to combat. 
Young man, have you challenged Charles the wrestler?— 
No, fail* princess ; he is the general challenger . Shakspearc . 

Death was denounc’d; 

He took the summons, void of fear, 

And unconcernedly east his eves around, 

As if to find and dare the gricsly challenger. 6 Drydcn. 

1 . One that claims superidrlty. 

Whose worth £ 

Stood challenger on mount of all the age, 

For her perfections. Shakspearc. 

3. A claimant ; one that requires something as of 
right* 

Earnest challenge™ there are of trial, by sonic publick de- 
putation. f Hooker. 

Chaly'bean.# adj [old Fi\ chalibe , steeled, done 
over with steel ; from the Lat. chalybcs , men who 
were famous among' the ancients for r tlieir iron 
works ; chalybs , iron or steel.] Relating to steel 
well wrought or tempered. 

The hammer’d cuirass, 

Chalyhean temper'd steel, and frock of .mail 

Adamant can proof. Milton , S. A. 

Chajly'beatb. adj. [from chalybs, Lat. steel.} Im- 
pregnated with iron or steel ; having the qualities 
of steel. 

The diet ought to strengthen the solids, allowing spices and 
wine, and the use of chalybeate waters. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

CIIAM.# n. s. [Pcrs.] The sovereign prince of 
Tartary, by way of distinction ; a lord of the Per- 
sian court, or a governour of a Persian province. 

I will fetch you a toothpickcr now from the farthest nidi of 
Asia; bring you the length of Prester John’s foot; fetch you 
a hair off the great Cham's beard. 

Shakspearc , Much Ado , & c. ii. I. 

CHAMA'DE.f n. * v [French.] The beat of the 
drum which declares a surfriMkr, Dr. Johnson 
says. This, however, is the more modern accep- 
tation of the word.* It was formerly the sound of 
the trumpet; whence “ sonnsr la chamadc, to sound 
a parley; also, to summon, challenge, call on.” 

< Cotgrave. Menage derives the word from the Ital. 
chiamata , Lat. clamare , to cry out. 

Several French battalions made a shew of resistance ; but, 
upon our preparing to fdl up a little fosse, in order to attack 
them, they beat the chamadc , and sent us chartc blanche. 

Addison . 

CHA'MBER.'f' n.s. [chambre, Lnt. siambr, \Velch ; 
cambre , Celt, low Lat. camhra , Gr. xo^iapa.l 

1. An apartment in a house; generally used for those 
appropriated to lodging. 

Bid them come forth and hear me, 

Or at their chamber door I’ll beat the drum, 

Till it cry, Sleep to death. Shahpeare. 

When we have mark’d with blood those sleepy two, 

Of his own ckaml>cr. Shakspearc. 

A natural cave in a rock may have something not much un- 
like to parlours or chambers. Bentley. 

2. Any retired room. « 

The Uark caves of death, and chambers of the grave. Prior. 

3., Any cavity or hollow, o 

Petit has, from an examination of the figure of the eye, 
argued against the possibility of a film’s existence in the poste- 
riour chamber. ^ Sharp. 

4. A court of justice. * 

In the Imperial chamber this vulgau answer is not admitted, 
vis. 1 do not believe ft, as the matter is propounded and al- ' 
legcd. Aj liffe, Parergon. 

5. The lower part of a gun where the chq ge is lodged. 

6 . A species of cannon ; a small piece of ordnuncc. 
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“ A chamber is a gun which stands erect on its 
breech. Such are used only on occasions of re- 
joicing, and arc so "contrived as to carry great 
charges, and thereby to make a hoisc more than 
. proportioned to their bulk. They are called 
chambers because they are mere chambers to lodge 
powder; a chamber being the technical term for 
that cavity in a piece of ordnance which contains 
the combustibles. Some of them tfre still fired in 
the Park, and at the places opposite to the Parlia- 
ment-house when the king goes thither.” Note on 
Sluikspearc, K. lien. IV. cd. Stecvens. 

Names given them, ns cannons, demi-caimons, chambers^ ar- 
quebusc, musket, &c. ' . Camden , Mam. 

To come off' the breach with his pike bent gravely, and to 
surgery bravely ; to venture upon the charged chambers bravely. 

* Shakspearc, K. Jim. IV. P. IL 

7. The cavity where the powder is lodged in a mine. 
Chamber of London.*# The city of London ob- 
tained the title of Camera Regis, some centuries 
since; and was addressed by this appellation in our 
authors of elder times. 

Welcome, sweet prince, to London, t > your chamber. 

' Shakspearc, K. Rich. III. 

His majesty^ triumphant passage from the Tower through 
his honourable city and chamber of London, being the 15th of 
March, 1603. Dckhcrs Entertainment given to K. James. 

To ChaMber.*^ v. n. [from the noun.] To be 
wanton, to intrigue. See Chambering. 

Their chambering fortitude they did descry 
By their soft maiden voice, and dickering eye. 

Nice ols's Cuck ow, 1607. 

To ChaMber.# v. a. To shut up as in a chamber. 
The example from Shakspcare is given by Dr. 
Johnson, under the verb neuter. 

To prove myself a loyal gentleman 
Even in the best blood chamber'd in his bosom. 

Shakspearc , K. Rich. II. 
A beggarly drunkard is haled to the stocks, whiles the rich 
is chambered up to sleep out his surfeit. 

Bp. I fall, Contempt, b. 4. 

I that have now' been chamber'd here alone, 

BurrM of my guardian, or of any else. 

Am not for nothing at an instant freed 

To fresh access. . Ford, Trag. ' Tis Pity She ' 4 a Whore. 

Chamber-council.# n. s. Private or sedfet, coun- 
cil ; confidential communication. ^ 

I have trusted thee, Cainillo, / f 

With all the nearest things to iny heart, as well 
My chamber-councils. Shahpeare, Wint. Tale, i. 9 

Chamber-counsel.# n. s. A counsellor who de- 
livers his private opinion, but does not plead nrthe 
court of law. See Chamber-practice. 
ChaMber-ii anging.# 71. s. [from chamber and hang.'] 
The tapestry or other furniture of a chamber. 

With tokens thus and thus ; averring notes 
Of eh a nibcrJi ringing, pictures, &c. Shakspearc, Cymbefine. 

Chamber-practice.# n. s. The practice of lawyers, 
who give their advice privately, without appearing 
in court. 

Chamber-practice , and even private conveyancing, the most 
voluntary agency, arc prohibited tojjhein. 

. .. (. Bufkf on the Popery Laws. 

Cha'mberer.^ tu [from e^ow&Sr.] 

1. A man of intrigue. * \ r . ' 

I have not those soft part* pf q^nvfcrsation, 

That chamberCrs have, ’ * Shahpeare. 

2. A chamberlain ; a groom of a chamber.” Huloet. 
Our old authors us$ it also (or a chamber-maid. 
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[old Fr. chawbriere , f. g. Cotgrave. chambrier % m. g. 
earner ier, I>at. 

K ne held me never rligne in no nmnere 
he your wife, ue yet your chamber ere. Chaucer , Clerk's Tate. 

...Ladies faire wilh their gentilwomen chamberers also and 
*/' lavenders. Arnold's Chronicle, fqj. 15ft, 

She [Q. KatJierine Howard] had gotten also into her privy 
i haipbcr, to be one of her chamherers, one of the women which 
had before lyen in the bed with her. 

9 m Lord Herbert , Hist, of K. Hen, V II /. 

Cha'miierfellow^ n. s* [front chamber and fellow .] 
One that lies in the sfifrne chamber. 

It is mv fortune to have a chamffcrfcllow , with whom I agree 
very well in many sentiments. Spectator. 

Chamber tng.# n. s . [from chamber .] Intrigue : 
Wantonncss. It is a noun, both in the original, 
and in the translation, of the N. Test., but has 
been given as an example of the verb n outer. The 
passage is rendered by YVicliffe, “ not in beddis 
and unchastitecs.” # 

Let u<* walk honestly us in the # day, not in noting and 
drunkenness, not ill chambering und wantonness. Horn. xiii. i.j. 

Chamberlain.'}"' n.s. [old Fr . ccnnberlatu') chamber- 
lain] • 

i. Lord great chamberlain of England is the sixth 
officer of the crojvn; a considerable part of hiJs 
function is at a coronation ; to him belongs the 
provision of every thing in the house of lords ; lie 
disposes of the sword of state; under him are the 
gentleman usher of the black rod, yeomen ushers, 
and door keepers. % To this office the duke of An- 
caster makes an hereditary claim. Chambers . 

a. Lord chamberlain of the household has the over- 
sight of all officers belonging to the king’s chambers, 
except the precinct of the bedchamber. Chambers . 

Humbly complaining to her deity, 

Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Shakspcare. 

He was made lord steward, that the staff of chamberlain might , 
!»C put into the hands of his brother. Clarendon . 

A patriot is a fool in every age. 

Whom all lord chamberlains allow the stage. Pope. 

3. A servant who has the care of the chambers. 

Think’st thou, 

That the bleak air, thy boisterous chamberlain , 

Will pat thy shirt on warm. • Shakspcare. 

Wh^a Duncan is asleep, — 

— — l his two chamberlains 

Will I with wine and wasscl so convince. Shakspcare . 

He serv’d dt first JEmilia’s chamberlain . Dry dm, Fables . 

4. A receiver of rents and revenues 5 as, chamberlain 
of the exchequer, of Chester, of the city of London. 

Chambers . 

\ Erastus, the chamberlain of the city, saluteth you. # 

Rom. xvi. 2.;. 

Cha'mberlainship. n. s. [from chamberlain.] The 
office of a chamberlain. 

Chambermaid, n. s. [from chamber and maid.] A 
maid whose business is to dress a lady, ami wait in 
her chamber. 

Men will not hiss, 

The chambermaid was named Ciss. B. Jouson . 

Some coarse country wench, almost decay’d, 

Trudges to town, and first turn# chambermaid. Pope. 

When he doubted whether a word were intelligible or no, 
he used to consult one of his lady’s chambermaids. Swift, 

If these nurses ever presume to entertain the girls with the 
common follies practised by chambermaids among us, they arc* 
publiekly whipped. , Swift. 

Cha'mblkt.# 1 n. s. [from cameloL See Camelot 
Cha'melot. 5 and ChamLet.] Variegated stuff! 

And wav'd upon like vtQfrr-chamelot. , 

Spenser, F. Q. iv, xL 4 5- 
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Your cold WRtor-ckambletfi or your paintings 
Spitted with copper. Beaum. and FI. Philastcv . 

To Cha'mblet. v. a. [from cameloL See Camelot.] 
To vary ; to variegate. 

Some have the veins more varied and chmnhlcled; as oak, 
whereof wainScot is made. Bacon, Hat. Hist . 

Ch a mbrel of a Horse. The joint or bonding of the 
upper part of the hinder legs. . lfcy'riers Diet . 
ChAMF/i.EON. )l. s . 

The chameleon has four foot, and on each foot 
three claws. Its tail is long; with thi>, as well as 
with its feet, it fastens itself to the branches of trees. 
Its tail is flat, its nose long, ending in an obtuse 
point; is back is sharp, its skin plaited, and jagged 
like a saw from the neck to the last joint of the tail, 
and upon its head it has something like a comb; like 
a fish, it has no neck. &>me tyave asserted, that it 
lives only upon air; but it has been observed to 
feed on flies, earthed with its tongue, which is about 
ten inches long, and three thick; made of white 
flosjji, round, but flat at the end; or hollow and 
open, resembling an elephant’s trunk. It also 
shrinks, and grows longer. This animal is said to 
"assume the colour of those things to which it is ap- 
plied : but our m&dern observers assure us, that its 
natural colour, when at rest and in the shade, is a 
bluish grey; though some are yellow, and others 
green, but both ot a smaller kind. When it is ex- 
posed to the sun, the grey changes into a darker 
grey, inclining to a dun colour, and its parts, which 
have least of the light upon them, are changed into 
spots of different colours. . The grain of Its skin, 
when the light doth not slyne upon it, is like cloth 
mixed with many colours. Sometimes when it is 
handled, it seems speckled with dark spots, inclining 
to green. If it be put upon a black hat, it appears 
to be of a violet colour; and sometimes if it be 
wrapped up in linen, it is white ; but it changes 
. colour only in some parts of the body. Calmet, 

A chameleon is a creature about the bigness of an 
ordinary lizard ; his head unproportionably big, and 
his eyes great ; he moveth his head without writh- 
ing^of his neck, which is inflexible, as a hog doth ; 
his Jback crooked, his skin spotted with little tu- 
mours, less eminent nearer the belly; his tail slerder 
• and long; on each foot lie hath five fingers, three 
on the outside, qpd two on the inside ; his tongue 
of a marvellous length in respect of his body, and 
hollow at the end, which lie will launch out to prey 
upon flies ; of colour green, and of a dusky yellow, 
brighter and whiter towards the belly; yet spotted 
with blue, white, and red. Bacon , Nat, Hist, 

I ran add colours* ev’n to the chameleon ; 

Change shapes with Proteus, for advantage. tyuikspeare. 

One port devours the other, and leaves not $0 ifiiucn as a 
mouthful of that popular air, which the chameleons gafcp after. 

Decay qf Piety, 

The tAin chameleon , fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. Drydcn. 

As the \hanicfcon, which is known 
To have no colours ot his own. 

But borrows from his neighbour’s Hue 

His white, iA black, his green,. or blue. Prior , 

To Chamf/Aonize.# v. a. [from chameleon .] To 
change into many colours. Diet. 

4i 
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To CMA / MFEn.'f' v. a . [written chanfer in our old 
lexicography: “ chan feting in stone or timber,” 
Barret. Old Fr. “ chan/rain, a chanfcring, or a 
channel, furrow, or streak, in stone-work,” Cot- 
grave. But Sherwood, Cotgrave’s contemporary, 
writes it “ chamfret, to slope the edge'of a stone.”] 

1. To channel; to make furrows or gutters upon a 

column. j. 

2. To wrinkle. 

Comes the breme winter with chatnfred brows, 

Full of wrinkle^ and fros»ty furrows. Spenser, S/up. Cal. Feb. 

Cua'mfer. s.^[from To Chamfer.] A small 

Cha'mfuet. 3 furrow or gutter oil ii«colouinn. 

Cixa'mlet. n.s. [See Camri.ot.] Stuff made origi- 
nally of camel’s hair. 

To make a chainlet , draw five lines, waved overthwart, if 
your diapering consist of a double line. Peacham'on Drawing. 

Cua'mois. ills, [chamois Fr.] An animal of the goat 
kind, whose skill is made into soft leather, called 
among us shammy . 

These are the beasts which you shall tat, the ox, the sheep, 
and wild ox, ami the chamois. Dcut. xiv. 5. 

Cha'momile. n. $. [^apaip^\ov. See Camomile.] 
An odoriferous plant. 

Cool violets, and orpine growing still, |# • 

Eiubathed balm, and cheeriul gat ingale, 

Fresh costmary, and breathful chamomile, 

Dull poppy, and drink quick’ ning setuale. Spencer. 

For though the chamomile, the more it is trodden on the 
faster it grows ; \ct youth, the more it is wasted, the sooner it 
wears. Shahs peon . 

Posset drink with chamomile flower*'. 

FI oyer on ihe Humours. 

To CHAMP. v. a. \_cliampayn\ Fr.] 

I. To bite with a frequent action of the teeth. 

Coffee and opium are ftiken down, tobacco hut in smoke, 
and betel is but champed ir the mouth with a little lime. 

JJacon. 
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The fiend reply ’d not, overcome with rage ; 

But, like a proud steed rein’d, went haughty on. 

Champing his iron curb. Milton, P 

At his command, 

The steeds caparison’d with purple stand, 

And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. Dryden. 
2. To devour, with violent action ot the teeth. 

A tobacco pipe happened to break in my mouth, and the 
pieces left such a delicious roughness on my tongue, that 1 
champed up the remaining part. Spectator . 

To Champ, v.n. To perform frequently the jiction 

of biting. t 

Muttering and champing, as though his cud had troubled him, 
lie gave occasion to Musidoris to come near him. Sidney. 

They began to repent of that they hud done, and irefuliy 
to champ upon * he bat they bad taken into their mouths. 

llooker. 

Ilis jaws did not answer equally to one another ; but by hw 
frequent motion and champing with them, it was evident they 
were neither luxated nor fractured. ” iscman. 

Champagne.* n. s. [from the province of Champagne 

in France.] Wine so called. % 

Quick, 

As is the wit it gives, the gay champagne. Thomson, Autumn. 

CHA'MPAIGN.’f n. s. {campagnc, Fr. Our word 
was formerly written champion , and champion ; and, 
in later times, champaia / ns in Milton s bwii edi- 
tions of his poetry. See the adjective] A flat 

open country. • 

In the abuses of the customs, met.eer.is, you have a fair cham- 
paign laid open to you, in which you may at hjjfgc stretch out 
your discourse. * Spenser, Male of Ireland. 

live Canaaniics, which dwell iu the champaign over against 
Gitgal. Dent. xi. 30. 
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There were very many in the open valley, [in the margin 
champaign.} Ezek. xxxvii 2. 

Of all these bounds. 

With shadowy forests and with champaigns rich’d, 

We make thcc lady. Shakxpcare. 

If two bordering princes have their territory meeting on 
'an open champaign, the more mighty will continually seek 
occasion to extend his limits unto the further border thereof. 

Ralegh. 

Sir John Norris maintained a retreat without disarray, by the 
space of some miles, part of the way champ ?.ig?i, unto the city 
of Gaunt, with less loss of men than the enemy. Bacon. 

From his side two rival* flow’d, 

The one winding, the otRcr straight, and left between 
Fair champaign , with less rivers interven’d. Milton , P. L. 

Ciia'mpaign, or Cha'mpain.# ttdj. [from the. sub- 
stantive.] Open, or flat. 

Thee all the champion fields aboute, both hill and vale doe cric; 
And all the pasture grounds. Turhervile, Mont. Eel. 26. 
The chant pain head 

Of a steep wilderness. Milton , P. L. 

Ciia'mpfu.# n. s. [from To champ .] A biter, or 
nibblcr; facetiously introduced into the Spectator, 
but a serious word of elder times ; for a horse is 
“ a hvuWc-champer.” Sherwood. 

Damsel*?, whether dignified or distinguished under some or 
f all of the following denominations, to wit, trash-eaters, out* 
meal-eliewers, [npc-champcrs. Spectator, No. 431. 

Cha'mpektoks.T v. s. [old Fr. champarteur *, from 
champnrt ; which is from the Lat. camp? pars. Our 
word should be written champa rtors.] Such as 
move suits, or cause them to be moved, either by 
their own or others procurement, and pursue, at their 
proper costs, to have part of the land in contest, or 
part of the gains. Cowrl. 

ClY a / m I'EitTY. T n. s. [champa rf, Fr. See Ciiam- 
pertoh.] A maintenance of any man in liis suit 
while depending, upon condition to have part of 
the tiling when it is recovered. Cowl. 

They bring grace to his good cheer, but no peace or liene- 
dictiou else to his house; these made the champarty , he 
contributed the law, and both joined iu the divinity. 

Milton , Cola&ln ion. 

He thought himself in duty and in conscience bound to 
c lear those points from errour which he delivered, lest sacred 
authority might come in for maintenance and champerty, as 
they would huvc'it. Mountergu, App. to Coes. p. 5. 

Chawpi'gnov. n. s. [champignon^ Fr.] A 'kind of 
mushroom. 

He viler friends with doubtful mushrooms treats. 

Secure for you, himself champignons eats. ^ Dryden . 

It has the resemblance of a large champignon before it is open- 
ed, branching out into a large round knob. Woodward. 

CIIA'MPlON.'t' it- s. [champion, Fr. campione, Itgri. 
rampio, low Lat. campus, Lr.t. a field ; lamp, pjd 
Goth, a battle ; Sax. campian, to Jr’g/it ; Germ. 
kampen. Scrcnius adduces the Goth, kampc, or 
kappe, pugil. a champion .] 

1. A man who undertakes a cause in single combat. 

Iii many armies, the matter should be tried by duel between 
two champions. Bacon. 

For hot, cold, moist, and dry, four champions fierce, 

Strive here for mast’ry, and to battle bring 

Their einbryon atoms. Milton, P. L. 

() light of Trojans, and support of Troy, 

Thy father's champion, and thy Country's joy ! Dryden. 

At length the adverse admirals appeur, 
w The two bold cfmnjmns of each country's right. Dryden. 

2 . A hero; 11 stout wamotir ; one bold in contest. 

A stouter champion nevejjk#i$lled sword. Shakspeare 

This makes you ineapahW of "conviction, ami they applaud 
themselves as jealous champions for truth, when indeed they 
are contending for errour. Locke , 
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3. In law. 

In our common law, champion is taken no less for him that 
trietli the combat in his own case, than for him that fight eth 
in die case of another. Onocl. 

To Cha'mpion. v. a* [from the noun.] To challenge 
to the combat. • • 

The seed of Banquo, kings ! 

Rather than so, come fate, into the liht. 

And champion me to the utterance. Shakspeare. 

Cha'mpion ess*# n? s. [from champion.] A female 
warriour. 

The chanipioncss he thought lie $a\v and knew. 

Fairfax , Tasso. 

The championess had harnessed her peacocks to go for Samos. 

m m Drydcn , Amphitryon. 

CHANCE.^ n. s. [chancy Fr. from the Lat. ca- 
dentia . ] 

1. Fortune; the cause of fortuitous event*. 

As the unthought accident is guilty 

Of what we wildly do, so i\c prolbs* 

Ourselves to be the slaves of chance, and flies • 

Of every wind that blows. • Shakspeare. 

The only man, of all that chance could bring 
To meet my arms, was worth the conquering. Drydcn. 

Chance is but a mere name, and really lfething in itself; a 
conception of our miiuU, anti only a compendious way of speaks 
mg, whereby we would express, "that such effects as are com\ 
nionly attributed to chlhwv, were verily produced by their true 
ami proper causes, but without their design to produce them. 

lient Icy. 

2. Fortune; llic act of fortune; what fortune may 
bring : applied to persons. 

These things are commonly not observed, but left to take 
their chance. " Bacon' x Essays. 

3. Accident ; casual occurrence ; fortuitous event. 

The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong ; 

nor bread to the wise, nor riches to men of understanding; 
nor \et favour to mm of skill : but time and chance liappcncth 
to them all. furies. ix. 11. The meaning is, that the success 
of these outward things is not always carried by desert; but 
by chance in regard of us, though by providence in regard of . 
God. Hake will on Providence , p.451. 

To say a thing is a chance or casualty, as it relates to second 
causes, is not profancnc*, but a great truth; as signifying no 
more, than that there are some events besides the knowledge 
and power of second agents. South. 

The beauty I beheld, has struck me dead; 

Unknowingly she strikes, and kills by chance ; 

Poison is in her eyes, and death in ev’ry glance. Drydcn. 

All nature is but art, unknown to tlice; 

All chance direction, which thou canst not see. Pope. 

4. Event; success; luck: applied to things. 

Now we’ll together, and the chance of goodness 

Be like our warranted quarrel J Shakspeare. 

5. Misfortune ; unlucky accident. # 

You were m\l 

To say, extremity w as the trier of spirits, * 

That common chances common men could bear. Shakspeare . 

6 . Possibility of any occurrence. 

A chance , but chance may lead, w here I may meet 
Some wand’ ring spirit of heav’n, by fountain side, 

Or in thick shade retir’d. Milton , P % L. 

Then your ladyship might have a chance to escape this ad- 
dress. Swift. 

Chance.*}* adj. Happening by chance. 

Now should they part, malicious tongues would say, 

They met like chance companions on the way. Drydcn . 

I would not take the gift. 

Which, like a toy dropt from the hands of fortune. 

Lay for the next chance comer. - Drydcn. 

Besides these there were five chance auditors. Swift. * 

Chance.# adv. By chance; perchance. 

If chance by lowly contemplation led. 

Some kindred spirit shall enquire thy fete. Gray's Elegy. 
To Chance, v, n. [from the noun.] To happen ; to 
fall out; to fortune. 


Think what a chance thou chancest on ; but think ; — - 
yiou hast thy mistress still. Shakspeare . 

How chance thou art not with the prince thy brother r 

‘ Shakspeare. 

Ay, Cases, tell us what ‘hath chanc'd to-day, 

Thai. Citsar looks so sad. * Shakspeare. 

He changed upon divers of the Turks victuallers, whom he 
easily took. Knollcs , Hist, of the Turks. 

I chose the safer sea, and chanc'd to find 
A nver’s month impervious to the wind. Pope , Odyssey . 

Ciia'nceful. adj. [ chance anil full.] 'Hazardous. 
Out of us?. 

Myself would offer you to accompany 
In this adventurous chanceful jeopardy# Spenser. 

Chance-medley.-}* n. s . [from chance and medley , 
Dr. Johnson says. Some have considered it as a 
corruption of the Fr. chaud mcslSe , a fault com- 
mitted in a sudden tun tul t ; and Coles, in his 
English vocabulary, gives chaud-mellr , with this 
meaning. The Scotch also Ivive the expression 
chaud-mclle , for a sudden quarrel. Kclham, in his 
Norman dictionary, says, that chaud-mclle is “ a 
hot or sudden debate, corruptly called chance- 
medley.” F r. chaud) hot ; and mdlc y an affray.] 
In law. 

* -« The casual slaughter of a man, not altogether 
without the fault of the slayer, when ignorance or 
negligence is joined with the chance; as if a mail 
lop trees by an highway side, by which many 
usually travel, and cast down a bough, not giving 
warning to take heed thereof, by which bough one 
passing by is slain : in this case he offends, because 
lie gave 110 warning, that the party might have taken 
heed to himself. Cowed. 

If such an oik: should have the iW bap, at any time, to strike 
a man dead with a smart saying, ivmght, in all reason and con- 
science, to be judged but a chance-medley. South ; 

Ciia'nceable. adj. [from chance.] Accidental. 

The trial thereof w as cut off by the chanceablc coming thither 
of the king of Iberia. Sidney . 

CHA f NCKL.'{~ n. s. [from cancclli , Lat. lattices, 
•with which the chancel was inclosed. xayyeAa, 
xayyeAo*, vox Gneco-barb. Cancclli. u Ita vocantur 
in templis sacra adyta, velis, cancellis, et fones- 
trutis januis obvelata, cjuibus ab accessu indigni 
arcentur.” V. Meursii Gloss, et Critopuli Emend, 
in ftfeurs. p. 39.] The eastern part of the church, 
in which the altar is placed. 

# Whether it be allowable or no, that the minister should st y 
service in the chancel. _ Hooker. * 

The chancel of this diurcli is vaulted with a single stone of 
four feet in thickness, and an hundred and fourteen in circum- 
ference. Addison on Italy # 

Chancellor.'}- n. s . [ canccllarius y Lat. chanccllicr , 
Fr. from canccllarc , literas vel scriptum Itnca per 
medium ducla damnarc , and seometh ot itself like- 
wise to be derived tl cancellis , which signify all one 
with xiyxA<S?>', a lattice ; that is, a thing .made of 
wood or iron bars, laid crossways one over another, 
so that ^ a man may see through them in and out. 

It may* be thought that judgement seats were 
compass*! in with bars, to defend the judges and 
other officers fromnhe press of the multitude, and 
yet not tfc hinder any man’s view, Dr. Johnson 
says. CasVodorus, deducing the name from can - 
celli 9 adds* that “ chancellors examined matters 
within places severed apart, enclosed with partitions 
4 v 2 
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of suck (toss bars . Regard, saith he to the chan- 
cellor, what name yon bear ; it cannot be Indian, 
which you do within lattcsses ; for you keep your 
grates lightsome, your bars open, and your doors 
as transparent cur windows. Whereby it is evident, 
that he sate within grates, where he was to be seen 
on every side ; and thereof ^it may be thought lie 
took his name.” Jus Sigilli, br the lai&of England, 
1673* P* ?• Others derive it from his powei* of 
cancelling writings. Sec To Cancel. 

Qua sit us regni tibi cancclluuus Angli, 

Primus soUiciti Mettle pciendus a it. 

* Hie est, qui regni leges cancelled iniquas 
JSt mandat a pit priiuipix re qua Jit c it. 

Verses of bTigrl dv txetckrc to the Bishop of Ely, 
chancellor to Richard I. 

Our word was formerlyr writ ten chancellery so Lord 
Bacon, in the Original editions of his works, re- 
peatedly writes if; anti perhaps it should In* so, 
when we consider the derivation chancellier.] 

1. The highest judge of the law. , 

Cancellavius, at the first, signified the registers or actuaries 
in court ; grapharios , sail, qui conscribendis <$• excipiendix judicuw 
actis dant operanu But this name is greatly advanced, And not 
only in other kingdoms but in this, is given to him that is the 
chief judge in causes of property; for the chancellor hath power-' 
to moderate and temper the written law, and subjectcth him- 
self only to the law of nature and conscience. Cotvel . 

Turn out, you rogue, how like a beast >ou lie : 

Go, buckle to the law : Is this an hour 
To stretch your limbs? you’ll ne’er be chancellor, 

Dn/den, jun. 

Aristides was a person of the strictest justice, and best ac- 
quainted with the laws, as well as forms of their government ; 
so that he was in a manner chancellor of Athens. Swift . 

2. Chancellor in Ihe Ecclesiastical Court. A 

bishop’s lawyer; a nrlan trained up in the civil and 
canon law, to direct the bishops in matters of judg- 
ment, relating as wpll to criminal as to civil affairs 
in the church. Aylijfcs Paragon. 

3. Chancellor of a Cathedral. A dignitary ; whose 
. office it is to superintend the regular exercise of 

devotion. 


4. Chancellor of the Exchequer. An officer who 

sits in that court, and in the exchequer chamber. 
He has power, with others, to compound for for- 
feitures on penal statutes, bonds and recognizances 
entered into by the king. He has great authority 
in managing the royal revenue, and in matters of 
first fruits. The court of equity is in the exchequer 
chamber, and is held before the lord treasurer, 
chancellor , and barons, as that of common law be- 
fore the barons only. CowcL Chamb . 

5. Chancellor of an University . The principal 
magistrate, who, at Oxford, holds his office during 
life, but, at Cambridge, lie may be elected every 
three years. 

6. Chancellor <f the Order of the Garter, and other 
military orders, is an officer who seals the com- 
miffions and mandates of the chapter and assembly 
of the knights, keeps the register of their 4 delibera- 
tions, and delivers their acts under the seal of the 


order. 

Cha' 

nckllorship. n. s. 


f Chambers. 

The office of chancellor. 


ihc Sunday after More gave up his dtunccllorship of 
England, he came himself to his witb’s and used the 
usual words of his gentleman-usher, Madam, Joy lord is gone. 

Camden . 


CHA 

Cha'ncery.^ n. s. [from chancellor s probably 
chancellery ; then shortened.] The court of equity 
and conscience, moderating the rigour of other 
courts, that are tied to the letter of the law; 
whereof the lord chancellor of England is the 
chief judge, or the lord keeper of the great seal. 

CtMcfm 

The contumacy and contempt of the party must be signified 
in the court of chancery , by the bishops letters under the seal 
episcopal. Ayltffc's Par ergon. 

Tins mercy, and the piirdon^nd the huge' moderation of 
that court, (the Gospel,] though it hath mollified the strict law' 
into never so much chancery, will not proceed further, and 
mollify obedience into libertinism. m Hammond , Semi. vi. 

CIIA'NCRE. n. s. [ chancre , Fr.] An ulcer usually 
arising from venereal maladies. 

It is possible he was not well cured, and would have relapsed 
with a charter c. 1 Wiseman, 

Cha'nciious. adj. [from chancre."] Having the qua- 
lities qf a chancre ; ulcerous. 

You may think I aiq 7 too strict in giving so many internals 
in the cure of so small au ulcer as a chancre, or rather a chan- 
crous callus. Wiseman, 

Chandeli'er."^ 71. s. [chandelier , Fr.] A branch 

„ for candles. 

' Lamps, branches, or chandeliers , (as we now modlshly call 
them,) were adorned with the flowers then most in season. 

Stukcley , Palwogr. Sacra , (173 6,) p. 69. 

Cha'ndler. v J'* ». 5. [chandelier, Fr.] 

1. *Au artisan whose trade it is to make candles, or a 
person who sells them. 

The sack that thou hast drunken me, would have bought 
me lights as good cheap at the dearest chandlers in Europe. 

ShaJcspeare. 

But whether black or lighter dies are w f orn. 

The chandler's basket, on his shoulder horn, 

With tallow spots thy coat. G7/y. 

2. Formerly, a candlestick. Ray’s North Country 
Words, p. 14. It is still employed in this sense 
in Scotland. It is an abbreviation of the Fr. chan- 
delier ; a word which our ancestors disdained to 
adopt ; for Stukeley sneers at the modish introduc- 
tion of it, in 1736. See Chandelier. 

3. A corn-chandler, a seller of corn. Sec Corn- 
Chandler. .. 

Cha'ndlerly#. adj. [from chandler .] Like a chandler. 

To be sconced our hcadmoney, our twopences in their 
chandlerly shopbook of Easter. Milton, of Ref. in Eng. B. 3. 

Ciia'ndlery.# n. s. [from chandler .] The articles 
sold by a chandler. 

Cha'ndry.# w. s. low Lat. eschanderia.] The place 
where the candles are kept. lilfamt. 

To mistake six torches from the chandry , and give them one. 

B. Jons on. Masques. 

CIIA'NFRIN. n. s. [old French.] The forepart of 
the head of a horse, which extends from under the 
girs, along the interval between the eyebrows, down 
to his nose. Farrier** Diet « 

To CHANGE, v. a. [changer, Fr. cambia, Lat.] 

1 . To put one thing in the place of another. 

He that cannot look into his own estate, hod need choose 
well whom he employ cth, and change them often ; for new arc 
more timorous, and less subtile. Bacon's Essays . 

2. To quit any thing for the sake of another : wither 

< before the thing taken or received. 

Persons grown up in the belief of any religion, cannot change 
that for another, without applying their understanding duly to 
consider and compare botfi. v . South. 

The French and we still change ; but here's the curse, > 
They change for better, atid we change for worse. JDryden . 
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3. To gfcve and take reciprocally : with the particle 
'with before the person to whom we give, and from 
whom wo take. 

To secure thy content, look upon those thousands, tenth 
whom thou wouldst not, for any interest, ehntlge thy fortune 
ami condition. Bp* To pi or. Rule of living Holy* 

4. To alter ; to make other than it was. 

Thou shall not see me blush, 

Nor change my •0111 iterance for this arrest ; 

A heart unspotted is not carily daunted. Shakspcare. 

Whatsoever is brought upon tl^c, take chearfully, and l>e 
patient when thou art changed to a low r estate. Eccles. ii. 4. 

For the elements were changed in themselves by a kind of 
harmony, like as in » psaltery notes change the name of the 
tune, and yet arc always sounds. # Wisdom , xix. 18. 

5. To mend the disposition or mind. 

I would she were in heaven, so she could 
Intreat some pow'r to change this currish Jew. • Shakspearc. 

6. To discount a larger piece of money into several 

smaller. # 

A shopkeeper might be able to change a guinea, or a moi- 
dore, when a customer comes for a crown’s worth of goods. 

Swift. 

7. To change a horse , or to change hand, is to turn or 

bear the horse’s head from one liand»to the otlieiy 
from the left to th<j right, or from tfie right to the 1 ** 
left. Furrier's Did . 

To Chang k. v. n. 

1. To undergo change; to suffer alteration: tis, 
his fortune may soon change , though he is now so 
secure. 

One Julia, that his changing thought forgot, 

Would lief ter fit his* chamber. Shakspearc, 

2. To change, as the 1110011 ; to begin a new monthly 
revolution. 

I am weary of this moon; would he would change. 

Shakspearc . 

Change.*^ n. 5. [from the verb.] 

1. An alteration of the state of any thing. 

All the days of my appointed time will I wait, till my change 
conic. Job, xiv. 14. 

Since I saw you last. 

There is a change upon you. Shakipearc. 

2. A succession of one thing in the place of another. 

O \ypudcrous changes of a fatal scene, 

Still Varying to the last ! Dry den. 

Nothing can cure this part of ill breeding, but change and 
variety of company, and that of persons above us. Locke . 

Empires by various turns shall rise and bet ; 

While thy abandon’d tribe* shall only know 
A different master, and a change of time. • Prior. 

Hear how Timothcus’ various lays surprize, 

Arid, bid alternate passions full and rise ! , 

While, ut each change , the son of Libyan Jove 

Now burns with glory, and then melts with love. Pope, 

3. The time of the moon in which it begins a new 
monthly revolution. 

Take seeds or roots, and set some of them immediately after 
the change , and others of the same kind immediately after the 
full. Bacvn, Natural Hit lory. 

4. Novelty ; a state different from the former. 

The hearts 

Of all his people shall revolt from him, 

And kiss the lips of unacquainted change. Shakspcarc . 

Our lathers did, for change, to France repair, 

And they, for change, will try our English mr, Dryden . 

5. [In ringing.] An alteration of the order in which » 
a set ofnelTs is sounded. 

Four bells admit twenty-four changes in ringing, and five 
bells one hundred and twenty? Holder, Elements of Speech. 

Easy it may be to contrive new postures, and ring other 

b changes upon the same bells. Norris. 
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6. That which makes a variety ; that which may be 
Aed for another of the same kind. 

1 will now put forth a riddle unto you; if you can find it 
out, then I will give you’ thirty sheets, and thirty change of 
garments. " Judges, xiv. 12. 

7. Small money, which may be given for larger 
pieces. ’ 

Wood buys up our old halfpence, and from thence the pre- 
sent want ol change arises ; but supposing not gne farthing of 
change in the nation, five and twenty thousand pounds would 
be sufficient. 

8. Change for exchange; a place* where persons 
meet to traflick and transact mercantile affairs, 
[old Fr. chdnge , place de commerce, ltoquef. 
cambium, Lat.] 

The bar, the bench, the change , the schools, and pulpits, 
arc full of ^quacks, jugglers, andtplagiaries. L % Estrange. 

Changeable, adj. [from change.'] 

1. Subject to change ; fickle^ inconstant. 

A steady mind will admit steady methods and counsels; 
there is no measure to be taken of a changeable humour. 

Ij Estrange. 

As I am a man, I must be changeable; and sometimes the 
gravest of us all are so, even upon ridiculous accidents. 

Dryden. 

Possible to be changed. 

The fibrous or vascular parts of vegetables seem scarce 
changeable in the alimentary duct. Arbuthnol on Aliments . 

3. Having the quality of exhibiting different ap- 
pearances. 

Now the taylor make thy doublet of changeable taftata; for 
thy mind is a very opal. Slmkspeare . 

Ciia'ngeableness. n. s. [from changeable .] 

1. Inconstancy; fickleness. 

At length he betrothed himself to one worthy to be liked, if 
any worthiness might excuse so unworthy a chungcabiencss . 

» Sidney . 

There is no temper of mind more unmanly thau that change- 
able ness with which we arc too justly branded by all our neigh- 
bours. * Addison, Freeholder . 

2. Susceptibility of change. 

if how long they arc to continue in force, be no where ex- 
pressed, then have we no light to direct our judgment eoncern- 
jng the; changeable ness or immutability of them, but considering 
the nature and quality of such law*. Hooker. 

Cha'ngeauly. adv. [from changeable.’] Inconstantly. 

Cha'ngeful. adj. [from change and Full of 

change; inconstant; uncertain; mutable; subject 
to variation ; fickle. 

Unbound plots, and changeful orders, are daily devised for 
her good, yet never effectually prosecuted. 

* Spenser on Ireland . 

Britain, changeful a%a child at play. 

Now calls in princes, and now turns aw ay. Pope. 

Cha'ngeless.# adj. [from change and fos.] Without 
change ; constant ; not subject to variation. 

Thus for each change my changeless heart i fortify. 

Sidney, Arcad. b. a. 

To teach each hollow grove, and shrubby hill, 

Each murmuring brook, and solitary vale, . 

To sound our love, and to our song accord, 

Wearying echo with one changeless word. 

Bp. Hall, Defiance to Envy . 

Cha'ngeung. n. s. [from change ; the word arises 
from an odd superstitious opinion, that the fairies 
steal aw^v childrcji, and put others that are ugly 
and stupid in their places.] 

t. A child left or taken in the place of another* 

And her bAc elfin breed there for thee left : 

Such men doViangcfmgs call, so chang’d by iiurics theft. 

Spenser, F. Q. 
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She, m her attendant, hath 
A lovely l>oy stol’n from an Indian king ; 

She never had so sweet a changeling . Shaktpearc . 

2. An idiot; afoot; a natural. 

Changelings and foots of heav*n, and thence shut out, 

Wildly wc roam in discontent about. • Dry den. 

Would any one be a changeling, because he is ; lcss deter- 
mined by wise considerations than a wise man ? Locke. 

3. One apt to change; a waverar. -* 

Of fickle changelings and poor discontents 

That gape and rub tlie elboy at the news 
Of hurly-burly innovation. v Shaktpearc . 

*Twa§ not long 

Before from world to world they swung ; « 

As they had turn’d from side to side. 

And as they changelings liv’d, they died. Hu (libras . 

4. Any thing changed and put in the place of another : 
in ludicrous speech. 

1 folded the writ up in form of the other. 

Subscrib’d it, gave thq impression, plac’d it safely, 

The changeling never known. Shnkspearc . 

Cha'ngee.^* 7 i. s. [old Fr. changcoj ■, mod. changrur.] 

1. One that is employed in changing or discounting 
money; money-changer. 

He turnede upsodoun tnc boordis of chaungeris , and the 
chayeris of men that solden culveris. Widiffc, St. Malt, xxi.ia. 
The changers of money sitting. Si. John , ii. \ ' . 

2. One who alters the form of aijy tiling. 

Changer of all things, yet immutable, 

Before and after all, the first and last. 

G. Fletcher , Christ's Triumph, ii. st. 40. 
Effect most strange ! 

At last the changer shar’d herself the change. 

Eusdcn , Ovid , Mel. 4. 

3. One who forsakes the cause which he had espoused. 

Meddle not with them that are given to change, fin the 
margin, changers.] 7 Vw.xxiv.ar. 

CHA'NNEL-t w. s. \oh\ Fr. chanel; has Bret. 
canal : modem Fr. canal ; Lat. eanalis .] 

1. The hollow bed of xunning waters. 

It is not so easy, now ftiat things arc grown into an habit, 
and have their certain course, to change the channel, and turn 
their streams another way. Spenser on Ireland. 

Draw them to Tybcr’s bank, and weep \our tears 
fnto the channel , till the lowest stream 

Do kiss the most exalted shores of all. Shnkspearc. 

So th’ injur’d sea, which, from her wonted course, 

To gain some acres, avarice did force; 

If the new banks, neglected once, decay. 

No longer will from her old thannel stay. Waller. 

Had not the said strata been dislocated, some o£ them 
elevated, and others depressed, there would have l^pen no 
cavity or channel to give reception to the water of the sea. 

Woodward. 

The tops of mountains and hills will be continually washed 
down by the rains, and the channels «f rivers abraded by the 
streams. Bentley. 

2. Any cavity drawn longways. 

(Join plaint and hot desires, the lover’s hell, 

And scalding tcaro, that wore a channel where they fell. 

* Drydcn, Fables. 

3. A strait or narrow sea, between two countries : as 
the British Channel between Britain and France; 
St. George’s Channel between Britai^ and Ireland. 

4. A gutter or furrow of a pillar. 

5. A kennel in the street, [old Fr. chenal, 4 channel 
ov gutter. Cotgrave.] 

As if a channel should be call’d the sea. V 

r ^ Chakspearet A*. Hen . V I . 

To Cha'nnfj.. v. a. [from the noun.] r fo cut anjr 
thing in channels. / 

No more shall trenching war channel her fields. 

Nor bruise her flowrets with the armed hoofs P 
, Of hostile paces. Shakspeare. 


The body of this column is perpetually channelled , #ke a thick 
plaited gown. Wotton, Architecture. 

Torrents, and loud impetuous cataracts, 

Roll down the lofty mountain’s channeled aides, 

And to the vale convey their foaming tides. Blackmorc. 

Gha'nson.# n. 5. [old Fr. chanson."] A song. 

The first row of the pious chanson will shew you more. 

Shaksjteare, Hamid. 

These [Christmas carols] were festal chansons for enlivening 
the merriments of the Christmas celebrity. 

Warton. Hist, of Eng. Poet. iii. 14a. 

To CHANT, v. a . [cf/iw(ery Fr.] 

1. To sing. 

Wherein the chcarful birds of sundry kind 
Do chant sweet musick. v Spenser , F. Q. 

2. To celebrate by song. 

The poets chant it in the theatres, the shepherds in the 
mountains. H Bp. Bramhall. 

3. To sing m the cathedral service. 

To Chant, r. n. To sing; to make melody with 
the voice. % 

They chant to the sound of the viol, and invent to themselves 
instruments of musick. Amos , vi. 7. 

Heav’11 heard his song, and hasten’d his relief; 

And chang’d to snowy plumes his hoary hair, 

J And wing’d hfs t flight, to chant aloft in "air. Dryden. 

Chant. ^ n. s. [from the verb.} 

1. Song; melody. 

A pleasant grove. 

With chant oC tuneful birds resounding loud. Mi/ton, 1 \ R. 

2. A part of cathedral service, both with and without 
the organ. 

I have now taken notice of every musical part of our 
cathedral service, except that of the unaccompanied chant used 
in the Yerscs unci responses, and that other which is accom- 
panied by the organ in the use of the Psalter. 

Mason on Church Musick, p. 154. 

Cha'nter.*^ 71. s. [from chant.] 

1 . A singer ; a songster. 

You curious chanters of the wood, 

That warble forth dame Nature’s lays. Wotton , Rem. p. 379. 

Jove’s etherial la\s, resistless fire. 

The chanter * s aoul, and raptur’d soup inspire, 

Instinct divine ! nor blame severe his choice, 

W arbling the Grecian woes with harp and voice. Pope. 

2. lie who, in a cathedral, presides over the choir ; 
or, as Iluloet says, who is the chief singer. [Lat. 
cantor , pncccntor.] And simply, the dignitary of 
a cathedral ; and the priest of a chantry. 

. The chanter chorister is to begin Dc Sancta Maria, &c. The 
respond is, Felix namqne , &c. 

, Gregory on the Child-Bishop, Postil, p. Xjj. 

A certain revenue, sufficient for a chanter to one chapel. 

Aubrey, Bcrk.jdl. 14. 

‘ A country gentleman related a famous quarrel that fad 
lately happened, in a little church in hisjprovince, between the 
treasurer and the chantor , the two principal dignitaries of that 
church. Dr. Warton, Essay cn Pope. 

He orders many of them [psalms] to be sung by the rector 
cljori, or chantor, and the quicr, or choir, alternately. 

Warton, Hist, of Eng. Poetry, iii.‘r8j. 

Cha'nticleer. n. s. [from chanter and clair 9 Fr.] 
The name given to the cock, from the clearness and 
loudness ofnis crow. 

And chcarful chanticleer , with his note shrill, 

Had warned once, that Phoebus’ fiery car 

In haste was climbing up the eastern hill. Spenser . 

, , Hark, hark, I hear 

The strain of strutting chanticleer . Shakspeare. 

Stay, the chearful chanticleer 

Tells you that the time is near. B. J&mcn. 

These verses were mentioned by Chaucer, in the description 
of the sudden stir, and panical fear, when Chanticleer the cock 
was carried away by Reynard the fox. Camden, Remains . 

10 
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Within this homestead liv’d without a peer, - 
Fof crowing loud, the noble chanticleer* Dryden, Fables, 
CHA'NTRBS&'f’ n. s. [old Fr. chantcresse u a 
chauntercss, a woman that sings, or singis much.” 
Cotgravc.] A woman singer. 

Sweet bird, that shun'st the noise of folly, * * 

Most musical, most melancholy. 

Thee, chantress , oft the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy even-song. Milton , II Pens, 

Cha'ntrv.^ n, s. [t)l<l Fr. chanUrie. ] 

Chantry is a chiiftdi or chapel endowed with 
lands, or other yearly revenue, for the maintenance 
of one Or more priests, daily to sing mass for the 
souls of the donors, and such others as they appoint. 

CW. 

Now go with me, and with this holy man, 

Into the chantry by ; 

And, underneath that consecrated roof, • 

Plight me the full assurance of your faith, Shakspearc . 

CHA'OS.'j'' n, a, [chaos, Lai. from the Or, xfa- This 
word is veiy unusual in the plural number; but 
Donne gives it.] 

1. The mass of matter supposed to be in confusion 

before it was divided by the creation* into its proper 
classes and elements. . • Y 

The whole universe would have been a confused chaos , with- 
out beauty or order. Bvnllcy . 

2. Confusion ; irregular mixture. 

Hiu! I followed the worst, I could not have brought chinch 
and state to such a chaos of confusions, as some lrtive done. 

King Char/cs, 

Their reason sleeps, but mimick fancy wakes, 

Supplies her parts, anil wild ideas takes 
From words and things, ill sorted, and misjoin'd, 

The anarchy of thought, and chaos of the mind. Drydcn. 

3. Any thing where the parts are undistinguished. 

Oft did we grow 

To he two rhaos sc s, when we did show 

Care to aught else. Domic, Poems, p. 36. 

We shall have nothing hut darkness and a chaos within, 
whatever order and light there he in things without us. Locke. 

Pleas’d with a work, where nothing's just or fit, 

One glaring chaos nnd wild heap of wit. Pope . 

Chao'tick. adj. [from chaos,'] Resembling chaos; 
confused. 

When the terraqueous globe was in a chaotick state, and the 
earthy jnir titles subsided, then those several* beds were, in all 
probability, reposited in the earth. Drrham. 

To CHAlVjr v. a, [happen, Dutch, to cut. This 
word seems originally the same with chop ; nor 
were they probably distinguished at first, otherwise 
than by accident ; but they have now* a meaning 
something different, though referriblc to the same 
original sense. Such is Dr. Johnson’s statement. . 
Tb chap , however, is more probably a derivative of 
the Sax. yppan, to open . In the Bibliotli. Eliotce, 

1 5 59* I find “ to chappe, to be opened.” See 
also C II apt.] To break into hiatus, or gapings. ^ 
Neither summer’s blaze can scorch, nor winter** blast chap 
her fair face. Lilly's Kndymhni, i. 1. 

It weakened more and more the arch of the earth, drying 
it immoderately, and chapping it in sundry places. Burnet. 

Then would unbalanc'd heat licentious reign, 

Crack the dry hill, and chap the russet plain. It lark more. 

Chap, n, s, [from tlic verb.] A cleft; an aperture; 
an opening; a gaping; a chink. 

What moisture tne heat of the summer sucks out of the i 
earth, it is repaid in the rain* of the next winter; and wlmt 
chaps are made in it, are filled up again. Bur net. Theory, 
Chap. n. s. [This is not often used, except by 
anatomists, in the singular.] The upper or* under 
part of a beast’s mouth. 
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Froth fills Ins chaps, he semis a grunting sound, ■ 

And part he churns, and part befoams the ground. Dry den. 

The nether chap in the male skeleton is half an inch broader 
than in the female. Grew, Musceum. 

To CHAP.# v, n, [Sax. ceapian.] To cheap or 
cheapen ; to bargain or deal for a price. See 
Cheap, aiul Chop. 

Ciiap.% n, s. An abbreviation of chapman ; still in 
use among the ^coi|pnc)n people. If the phrase be 
u a good chap,” it implies a dealer to whom credit 
may be given; if simply cc a chap” it usually 
designates a person, of whom a contemptuous 
opinion is entertained.* 

CHAPE, n. s, [chappc, Fr.] 

1. The catch of any thing by which it is held in its 

pi dee ; as the hook of a scabbard by which it sticks 
in the belt; the point by which a buckle is held to 
the back strap. • 

This Monsieur Parollis, that had the whole theory of the 
war in the knot of his scarf, ami the practice in the chape of hi* 
dagger. * Shtthspaare. 

2. A brass or silver tip or case, that strengthens 
tlietmd of the scabbard of a sword. 

Phillip's World of Words • 
A'PEL. n. s. [capclla, Lat.] 

A chapel is of two sorts, either adjoining to a 
church, as a parcel of the same, which men of worth 
build, or else separate from the mother church, 
where the parish is wide, anti is commonly called a 
chapel of ease, because it is built for the ease of one 
or more parishioners, that dwell too far from the 
church, anti is served by some inferiour curate, 
provided for at the charge of the rector, or of such 
as have benefit by it, as the composition or custom 
is. * ' Cowel . 

She went in among those few tw*» so closed in the tops 
together, as they might seem a little Yhapd. Sidney. 

Will you dispatch ns here under this tree, or shall we go 
with you to your chapel ? Shakspearc. 

Where truth ercctcth her church, he helps errour to rear pp 
a chapel hard h\ . Howd. 

' A chapel will 1 build with large endowment. Drydcu . 

A free chapel is such as is founded by the King of Eugland, 

Ayliffes Parcrgo?i m 

To Cha'pel.# v. a. [from the noun.] To deposit in 
u chapel ; to enshrine. 

* Give us the hones 

Of ourMead kings, that wc mu\ chapel them. 

Bean in. and FI, Two \obfc Kinsmen, 

CAa'pelf.ss. adj, [from chape.'] Wanting a chape. 

An old rusty sword, *w it h u broken liiJt, and chape/css, with 
two broken points. Shakspearc. 

Ciia'pellany. n. s. [from chapel .] 

A chapcllamj i* usually said to be that which does 
not subsist of itself but" is built and founded within 
sonic other church, and is dependent thereon. 

• Aylijfcs Par ergon. 

C11 VVelry. [from chapel.] The jurisdiction or 
bounds of a chapel. 

LTM'PJtyON.f n. s . [French.] A kind of hood or 
cap worn by the knights of the garter in their habits, 
l)r. Johnlon savs. Rut it was a cap not confined to 
, them. \ " * 

, I will omitAtlm honourable habiliments, as robe* of state, 
parliament rotos, chaperons, and caps of state. Camden. 

The executioner stands by,— his head aft d face covered with 
a chaperon, out of which there are but two holes to look 
through. ‘ Howell, Lett. i. v. 4*- 
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To Ch a'peron.# v. a . An affected word, of very 

recent introduction into our language, to denote a 
gentleman attending a lady in a publick assembly. 
The old French veto chaperonner is “ to uncover the 
head before others, or put off the cap to them.” 
Cotgravc. 

Mr 

CHAPEAU.* n. $. [Fr.] A hat; and in heraldry, 
a cap or coronet. ' The cha^pA^Se has is almost an 
indispensable part of the fulrdress of a gentleman. 

ChX'pfallen,^ adj. [m>m chap and fallen.] Having 
. the niouttafthrunk. 

They be indeed r 

A couple of chap-fall* n cur*. B. Junson, VoctaUcr. 

Till they l>c chap-fall' n> and their tongues at peace. 

Nail’d in their coffins sure, HI ne’er believe ’em. * 

f Beau m. and FI. Wild-goofe Chase. 

A r ha pf alPn beaver loosely hanging by 
The? cloven helm. * Dryden, Juv. sat. x. 

Cha'piter. n. s. r cliapiteau , Fr.] The upper part or , 
capital of a pillar. 

He overlaid their chapiters and their fillets with gold. 

Exod. xxxvi. 3 & . 

CHATLAIN.'^ n.s. [old Fr. chuipelain , chdpclain , 
from capcllanusy Latin.] 

1. He that performs divine service in a chapel, hiid 

attends the king, or other person, for the instruc- 
tion of him and his family, to read prayers, and 
preach. Cowcl. 

Wishing me to permit 

John de la Court, my chaplain , a choice hour, 

To hear from him a matter of some moment. Shulspearc . 

Chaplain , away ! thy priesthood saves thy life. Shalspcarc. 

2. One that officiates in domestick worship. 

A chief governour can never fail of some worthless illiterate 
chaplain , , fond of u title aqd precedence. Swift. 

Chaplaincy.# n. s. [from chaplain .] The office of 
a chaplain. / 

The chaplaincy was refused tome, and given to Dr. Lambert. 

Stuff, Lett. 

(JilA'pLAiNSHlP.-f' 71. s. [from ch a plain.'] 

1. The office or business of a chaplain. 

The Bethesda of some knight’s chaplainship , where they 
bring grace to liis good dicer. Milton, Colastcrion. 

2 . The possession or revenue of a chapel. 

Chadless, adj. [from chap.] Without any flesh about 

the mouth. # 

Now chapless, and knocked about the muzzard \Tith a sex- 
ton’s spade. Shakspeare. 

Shut me nightly in a charnel-house, * 

With reeky shanks and yellow chaphyts bones. Shakspeare. 

CHA'PLET. n . s. \chapelet, Fr.] 

1. A gatfand or wreath to be worn about the head. 

Upon old hyems* chin, and icy crown, 

An od’rous vhaphl of sweet summer’s buds, 

Is, as in mockery, set. Shakspeare. 

I strangely long to know, . 

Whcthfcr they nobler chaplets wear, 

Those thaiweir mistress’ s^orn did bear, ^ 

Or those that were us’d kindly. 

AH the quire was grac’d 
With chaplets green, upon their foreheads plac’d.' Dryden. 

The winding ivy chaplet to invade, 

And folded fern, that your fair forehead shade. / Dryden. 
They made an humble chaplet for the king. / Swift. * 

2 . A string of beads used in the Romi/h church £pr 
keeping an account of the nulttbe*/ rehearsed of 

* 4>ater-nostcrs and ave-marias. A, different sort of 

y chaplets is also used by the Mahometans. 


Suckling . 
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3. [In architecture.] A little moulding carved iuto 

round beads, pearls, or olives. > ' 

4. [In horsemanship.] A couple of stfrrflp leathers, 
mounted each of them with a sti^p, and joining 

« at top in a sort of leather bgcklc, -which. is called 
the head of the chaplet, by which they arc fastened 
to the pummel' of a saddle, after they have been 
adjusted to the length and bearing of the rider. 

• Farrier's Diet. 

5. A tuft of feathers on the^fcacock’s head. 

Cha'plet.# n. s. [dinfinut. of chapel.] A small chapel 

or shrine. 

This is in Amos, ch. f v. %6. the tabernacle, or soccoth, of 
your king or Moloch ; that is, the chaplet , where that image of 
your false god, called here « ■**•**, was enshrined or dwelt : so 
»* signifies ; and the like seems to he understood by Suecoth 
Benoth, t\ie tabernacle of Venus, some little chapel or shrine 
where her image was kept and worshipped. 

Hammond on Ads, vii. 43. 

Cha'pman.^ n. s. « [ceapman, Sax.] A clieapner ; 
one that offers as a purchaser; a seller; a market- 
man. 

Fair Diomede, you do as chapmen do, 

( Dispraise tlit thing that you intend to buy. Shakspeare . 

Beauty is bought by judgement of the eye, 

Not utter’d by base sale of chapmen's tongues. 

* Shakspeare , Love's X. Lost. 

Yet have they seen the maps, and bought ’em too, 

And understand ’em ns most chapmen do. B. Jonson . 

There was a collection of certain rare manuscripts, exquisitely 
written in Arabick ; these; were upon sale to the Jesuits at 
Antwerp, liquourish chapmen of such wares. Wutton. 

lie dressed two, ami earned them to Samo9, as the likeliest 
place for a chapman. L* Estrange. 

Their chapmen they betray, 

Their shops are dens, the buyer is their prey. Dryden. 

Cua'ppy.# adj. [from chap.] Cleft ; cut asunder; 
open ; gaping. Cotgravc in V. Fendu. 

Chaps, n. s. [from chap.] 

1. The mouth of a beast of prey. 

So on the downs we see 
A hasten’d hare from greedy greyhound go, 

And past all hope, his chaps to frustrate 50. Sidney. 

Open your mouth ; you cannot tell who’s your friend ; open 
your chaps again. b Shakspeare . 

Their whelps at home expect the promis’d food, 

And long to temper their dry chaps in blood. Dryden. 

2. It is used in contempt for the mouth of a man. 

Cha'fped I par ticip. pass, [from To chap.’] 

Like a table upon which you may run your finger without 
rubs, and Vour nail cannot find a joint; not horrid, rough, 
wrinkled, gaping, or chapt . B.Jonson. 

. Cooling ointment made, ^ - . 

Which on their sun-burnt checks and their chapt skins tMPlaid. 

Dryden, Fables . 

CHATTER, n.s. [ chapitre, Fr. from capittdwm^ Lat.] 

1. A division of a book. 

* The first book we divide into three sections ; whereof the first 
is these three chapters. Burnet , Theory. 

If these mighty men at chapter and verse, can produce then 
no scripture to overthrow our church ceremonial will under- 
take to produce scripture enough to warrant them* .... . South. 

2. From hence comes the proverbial phrase^ to the 
end of the chapter ; throughout ; to the end. 

Money does all things; for it gives *irijt$akc8 away, it makes 
honest men and knaves, fools and philc$#fcrs ; and so forward, 
mutatis mutandis , to the end if the Chapter . h Estrange • 

3. Chapter , from capiMum, sigmfiefb, in our common 

law, as in the canon law. Whence it is borrowed* an 
assembly of the clergy of tf Catliedral or collegiate 
church# ' Cfoweh 
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The abbot takes the advice and consent of his chapter, before 
«C enters on any matters of importance. Addison on Italy, 

4* The place where delinquents receive discipline and 
correction. Aylifl?$ paragon. 

5. A decretal epistle. AyhJfP^Parergan. 

6, Cliap{&r-liouse; the place in which hs&cinblies W 
the clergy are held. 

Though die canonical constitution docs strictly 
require it tp b* made in the cathedral, yet it 
matters not where it ta made, either in the choir or 
chapter-house . * Ayliffc's Parcrgo?i, 

To Cua'pteii.# 7>. a . [from the noun. See the 4th 
sense#] To tax ; to correct; to take to task. 

He more than once arraigns hiifi for the inconstancy of his 
judgement, and chapters even his own Aratus on the same head. 

Dry den, Character of Polybius, 
Cha'ptrel. n, s. [probably from chapiter.] The 
capitals of pillars, or pillasters, which supixut arches, 
commonly called imposts. , 

Let the keystone break without the arch, so much as you , 
project over tne jaums with the chaptrcls. Moxon. 

CHAFt.^ n. s. [of uncertain derivation, Dr. Johnson 
says. Some derive it from the Sax', cypan, to turn, 
because this fish turncth itself swiitl^ ’in the water J j 
A fish found only ki Winander mere in Lancashire?*! 
Dr. Johnson says ; which is not exactly the case. 

There are no char ever taken in these lakes, but plenty in 
Buttmncrc water, which lies a little way north of Borrow djile, 
about Martinmas, which are potted here. * 

Gray, Letter to Dr. Warton . 

Tf) Chau. v. a. [Scc-Ciiahcoal.] To burn wood Lo 
a black cinder. 

Spray w ood, in charring, parts into various cracks. 

Woodward. 

CIIAR.^ 71. s. [cyppe, work, Sax. Lvc. It is derived 
by Skinner, either from charge , Fr. business, or 
cape, Sax. care, or kceren, Dutch, to sweep. Mr. 
H. Tookc deduces it from the Sax. cypan, to turn 
or return, to turn about. The Goth, kar may not 
be omitted, which is business or concern : “ hwa 
tear a unsis Uiu witeis,” wlrnt is that to us, &c. St. 
Matt, xxvii. 4. “ I have a little char for you.” 
Ray’s Nqrth Country Words. Tfye word is now 
usually written and pronounced chare ; and also in 
its compounds charc-woman and chart-work. But 
in Wiltshire it is pronounced cheure , and is some- 
times so written in the old editions of Beaumont 
4 -and Fletcher.] Work done by the day ; a single 

*job or task. * 

No more but e’en a woman, and commanded 
JBy juch poor passion, as the inaid that, milks, » 

And docs the meanest chart. Shakspcare , Ant . and Clcop . 

She, harvest done, to char work did aspire ; 

Meat, drink, and twopence, were her daily hire. 

Drydcn , Theocritus . 

To Chau. v. n. [from the noun.] To worl^ at 
others houses by the day, without being a hired 
servants 

To Chah## v . a . To perform a business. 

' That char is char'd; that business is dispatched. 

Hay's North Country Words, 

All’s char'd when, he is gone. 

: v v Bcaum . and FI. Two boole Kinsmen. 

Charwoman, n. $. [from char and woman.] A wo- j 
man hired accidently for odd work, or single days. 

Get three or fobr charwomen to attend you constantly in the 
kitchen, whpni you pWjpnly 1 with the brokon ntcat, a Few cools, 
and allthe cinders. 

Char-work.# See Char. ' ? 

vol. 1 # 
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Cha'ract, or Cha'rect.* n. 5. An inscription ; and 
formerly a charm, or magical inscription, [charact, 
the inscription, or thing written; characters , the 
letters in which it is written ; character#) the mate- 
rials of which characters are composed. Note on 
Shakspomv, Mens. fiSr Meas. ed. Stecvens.] 

It was by necromancy, 

Wjcarccte* and conjufotion. Skelton, Poems, p. i6f . 

J nat he use ne hide nocharmc, ne charectc. 

Dvgdnlc, drig. JwL p. 8r. 
r 1... , . Even so may Angelo, 

in alJ his dressings, characts , titles, forms, 

Be an arch-villain. Shahpcarc, Measure for Measure. 

CHA'RACTER.-f" n, s. [character , Lat.x*gaxT»ig.] 

1. A mark; a stamp; a representation. This is a 
very ancient acceptation of the word, being used by 
WiclilFo. » 

And he schal make alle, smale and greete, — to have a 
carectcr in their right bond cither in their forheedis. 

. * Wkliffe, Apoc . liiL (6. 

mo his own love his loialtic he saved; 

Whose character in the adamantine mould 
Of his true heart so tirmely was engraved. 

That no new love’s impression ever could 
BcrAvc it thence. Spenser, F. Q. v. vi. 3. 

[Titles of] honour are the character of that estimation, which 
Si^puhlicklv is had of publick estates and callings in the church or 
commonwealth. Hooker, 6. vii. 

In outward also her Resembling less 
His image, who made both; and less expressing 
The character of that dominion given 

O’er other creatures. Milton, P. L. 

2 . A letter used in writing or printing. 

But his neat cookery ! - — 

lie cut our roots in characters. Shakspcare. 

The purpose is perspicuous even as substance, . v 

Whose grossiiess little characters sum up. SMtspeare, 

It were much to he wished, that there were throughout the 
world but 011c sort of character far each letter, to express it to 
the eye; and that exactly proportioned to the natural alphabet 
formdd in the mouth. Holder's Elements of Speech , 

3. The hand or manner of writing. Formerly with 
the accent on the second syllable. 

And writing strange characters on the ground. 

Spenser, F. Q. iii. iii. 14. 

I found the letter thrown in at the casement of my closet. — 
You know the character to lie your brother’s. Shahpcarc . 

4. A representation of any man as to his personal 
qualities. 

Each drew fair characters, yet none 
Of th$sc they feign’d, excels their own. Denham . 

Horiicr has excelled all the heroick poets that ever wrote, in 
the multitude and variety of his characters ; every god th;*t is 
-admitted into his pocun, acts a part which would have been 
suitable to no dther dyity. ‘ * Addison. 

5. An account of any thing as good or had. 

This subterraneous passage is much mended, since Seneca 
gave so bad a character of it. Addison on Italy. 

6 . The person with, his assemblage of qualities; a 
personage. 

In a tragedy, or ypick poem, the hero of the piece must be 
advanced foremost to the view of the reader or spectator ; ho 
must outshine file rest of all the characters; he v jjgjjpst,appcar the 
prince of thcrt$fike the sun in the Copcrnican system, encom- 
passed with the less noble planets. Dryden . 

7. Personal qualities ; particular constitution* of the 
mind. 

NothitiE&o tnre as what you once let fall. 

Most womVi have » ^characters at all. Ppp#* 

8# Adventityus qualities impressed by jv post, or 
office. v - 

The chief Aonour of the magistrate consists in maintaining 
the dignity of his character by suitable fictions. AUcrlmry 
4 » 
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TbCuViiAcnsB.t v. tf. [from the noun.] 

To inscribe; to engrave- It seems to have had 
the accent formerly on the second syllable, Dr. 
Johnson says; which indeed Shakspeare exhibits, 
as also the accent on the fii^t syllable of this verb. 
'Ihc substantive in Spenser has also the accent on 
the second syllable. . See Character, 3d. sense. 

These few precepts hi thy memory 
feee I thou character. ' ? Shakspeare . 

Snew me one scar character'd on thy skin. Shakspcarc . 

O Hosnlimi ! these trees shall be my hooks 
And in their barks my thoughts I’ll character . Shakspcarc. 

\ 'Ihc pleasing poison 

The visage quite transforms of him that dritfks, 

And the inglorious likeness of a beast 
Fixes instead, utiniouiding reason’s mintage. 

Character d in the face. Hilton, Genius. 

A law not only written b) Moses, but charactered in u* by 
nature. . MU ton, Doet . and Dis. of Divorce. 

2 » To describe ; to 'denominate; to characterize. 

Being thus character'd , L 

And challenged, know, I dare itppcar, ami do 
To who dares threaten. Beaum. and*FL Love's Pilgrimage. 

Thuanus, one that writetb<Hruth with a steady hand, thus ^ - 
charade rcth the Cou-Waldenscs: — They used raw pelts 
clapped al>out them for their clothes, &c. 

Fuller , Holy War, p. 145. 

The apostle charactereih a lawful magistrate by tliis c ph,V?^ 
Roui. xiii. 4. He is the minister of God to thee for good. 

Spenser , Righteous Ruler , p. 8. 

Cha'racterism.# n. s. [from character*] The dis- 
tinction of character. 

The churacterhm of an honest man: He. looks not to what 
lie might do, but what he should. 

Rp. Hally Characters , p. i;». 

He [Christ] was described by infallible eharaetcrisms which 
did fit him, and did never fit any but him. 

Rp. Taylor, Demonst. of the Truth of the Chr. Religion. 

So far is our version from preserving this Lucanism, this 
ckaraclnnsi/i of ail author, 'that it inverts the thought. 

Bentley , Phil. Lips. p. 275. 

Chakacteri'stical. ^adj. [from characterize .] That 

Ch A lt acte u i sti c k . 5 which constitutes the cha- 
racter, or marks the peculiar properties of any per- 
son or thing. 

There are several others that I take to have been likewiie 
«uch, to which yet I have not ventured to prefix that cha- 
r'actcristick distinction. Woodward on Fossils. 

The shining quality of an ( pick hero, bis magnanimity, his 
constancy, liis patience, his piety, or whatever characteris final 
virtue his port gives him, raises our admiration. JJrydcn . 

Characteristically.# adv. [from char act eristicaL] 

In a manner which constitutes or distinguishes 
character. 

The title of wi$<* men seems to have been .anciently the 
peculiar addition of prophets, and usdd characteristically. 

Spencer, Vantfy of Vafg. Prophecies, p. 36. 

. Slaying with the sword is very characteristically spoken here, 
in this epistle, of the faithful martyr Antipas. 

More, Seven Churches, ch. 5. 

Henry's hypocrisy is not characteristically nor consistently 
sustained. War ton, Hist, of Eng. Poetry , iii. 141. 

Character i'sticalness. n. s . [from character islicaL'} 
The qtudity of being,, peculiar to*, a character; 
marking a character. 

Chauactbri'stick. n. s . That which constitutes the 
character ; that which distinguishes any thing or 
person from others. # I 

This \a&t invention exerts itself in Homer Jin a manner 
Miperiour to that of any poet; it is the greut anfl peculiar cha- 
raclemtick which distinguishes him from all others. Pope* 

CHARActEai'sTicK of o logarithm. Tl^ same with 
the index or exponent . „ 
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To C/Ha'racterize. v. al [from character .] 

lm ^ ° 8! ve a character or an account of the personal 
qualities of any man. 

It is some commendation, thnt we have avoided pubiickly to 
characterise any person, without long; experience. Swift. 

2. To engrave, or imprint. 

They may he called anticipations, pre notions, or sentiments 
characterized and engraven in the soul, horn with it, and grow- 
ing up with it. Hale, Origin of Mankind. 

3. To mark with a particular stamp ol token. 

There arc faces trot only individual, but gcntiUtious and 
national ; European, AsifiClick t Cnmese, African, and Grecian 
faces are characterized . Arbuthnot on Air • 

Characterless, adj. [from character.'] Without a 
character. * 

When water chops have worn the stones of Troy, 

And blind oblivion swallowed cities up. 

And mighty^ states characterless are gruted 

To dust)' nothing. Shakspeare. 

CffA / RACTEUY."f’ w. s. [from character.'] Impression; 
mark ; distinction * acccuted anciently on the second 
syllable. 

Fuiries use flowers for their charactery. Shakspcarc . 

All my engagement!) I will construe io thee, 

All the charactery of in\ sail brows. Shakspcarc. 

A third sort — bestowed their time in drawing out the true 
lineament'* of every \irtue and vice so lively, that who saw 
the medals might know the face; which art they significantly 
termed charactery. Bp. Hall, Characters. To the Reader # 

CHAli A'DE . # n. s. [Fr.] A species of riddle, 
usually in verse. 

An enigma, which consists in disguising the truth by an 
ambiguous or obscure expression, is certainly superiour to 
a rebus or charade, which only puzzles you with letters ami 
syllables ; a species of difficult trifling, which one cannot but 
wonder to find prevailing in this enlightened age, amongst 
people of good understanding in the polite world. 

Craven's Recollect, of Shcnsfone, p. 99. 

CiJA / RCOAL.-f~ 71. 5. [imagined by Skinner to be 
derived from char , business; but, by Mr. Lye, 
from To chart , to burn. Dr. Johnson says. It 
may be added, that the word was formerly written 
charter coal: tc A man made charlcc coles in a 
wood,” Festival, lbl. 25. The process of making 
charcoal , however, has been termed charting the 
wood.] Coal made by burning wood Under turf. 
It is used in f>reparing metals. 

Seacoal lasts longer than charcoal; and charcoal of roots, 
being coaled into great pieces, lasts longer than ordinary char- 
coal. Bacon, Nat. Hist . 

Love is a fire that burns and sparkles, 

In men as nat’ rally as in charcoals. 

Which sooty chyiuists stop iu holes, 

r When out of wood they extract coals. Hudibras. 

Is there, who, lock’d from ink and paper, scrawls 
With desperate charcoal round his darken’d walls ? Pope, 

Chard, n. s. [chardc, Fr.“] 

1. Chords of artichokes are the leaves of fair artichoke 

{Wants, tied and wrapped up all over but the t&p, 
in straw r , during the autumn ami winter; this 
makes them grow white, and lose some of their 
bitterness. Chambers. 

2. Chords of beet, arc plants of white beet transplanted, 
producing great tops, which, in the midst, have a 
large white, thick, downy, and <£tton-like main 

< shoot, which is the true chard. - Mortimer. 

To CHARGE.^ v. a. f [charger* Fr. cdricarc. Ital. 
low Lat. cargare, from carru&y jj^at.] 

1. To ep|rusf; to commission for a certain purpose: 
it has with before the thing entrusted. 
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And the captain of the guard charged Joseph with them, and 
he served them. Genesis , xl. 4. 

What you have charged me with, that I have done. * 

Shakspcare. 

2. To impute as a debt : with on before the debtor. 

My father’s, mother’s, brother’s death, I pardon : 9 

That’s somewhat sure; a mighty sum of murder, 

Of innocent and kindred blood struck off. 

My prayers and penance shall discount for these, 

Anil beg of Heaven to charge the bill on me. Dry den. 

3. To impute? witff on before the person to whom any 

tiling is imputed. 'fr 

No more accuse thy pen, bat charge the crime 
On native sloth, and negligence of time. Drydcn. 

It is easy to account tor the difficulties he charges on the 
peripatetick doctrine. # Locke. 

It it. not barely the ploughman’s pains, the reaper's and 
thresher’s toil, and the baker's sweat is to be counted into the 
bread \vc eat ; the plough, mill, oven, or any other utensils, 
must all be charged on the account of labour. • Locke . 

Perverse mankind ! whose wills, created free, 

Charge all their woes on absolute decree ; 

All to the dooming gods their guilt yanslate, * 1 

And follies are miscall’d the crimes of fate. Pope. 

We charge that upon nccessit), which was really desired and 
chosen. Watts, Logick. 

4. To impute to, as cost, or hazard. 

He was so great an cncourugcr of eomnicrfc, that he charfLl 
himself with all the «ea risk of such vessels as carried corn 
Rome in winter. Arhuthnot on Coins. 

5. To impose as a task : it lias % nth before the tiling 

imposed. • 

The gospel chargeth us with piety towards f rod, and justice 
and charity to men, mid temperance and chastity in reference 
to ourselves. * Tilhtson , 

6. To accuse ; to censure. 

Speaking thus to you, I am so far from charging you as guilty 
in this limiter, that I can sincerely snv, 1 belie* e the exhortation 
wholly needless. Wake , Preparation for Death. 

7. To accuse : it has with before the crime. 

And his angels he charged with folly. Job, iv. iK. 

8 . To challenge. 

The priest shall charge her by an oath. Numbers, v. 19. 

Thqu cunst not, cardinal, devise a name 
So slight, unworthy, and ridiculous 

To charge me to an answer as the pope. Shakspcare. 

9. To command ; to enjoin. 

And he straitlv charged them that tliewshould not make him 
known. St. Mark, iii. 12. 

I may not suffer you to visit them ; 

The king hath strictly charg'd the contrary. Shakspcare. 

Why dost thou turn thy face ? I charge thee, answer 
To wliat I shall enquire. Dry%tm. 

I charge thee, stand, 

And tell thy name and business in the land. # Dry den. 

1 0. v To fall upon; to attack. 

v With his prepared sword he charges home # 

My unprovided body, lanc’d my arm. Shakspcare . 

The Grecians rally, and their pow’rs unite; 

With fury charge us, and renew the fight. Drydcn. 

xi. To burden ; to load. 

Here’s the smell of blood still; all the perfumes of Arabia 

will not sweeten this little hand. Oh ! oh ! oh ! What 

a sigh is there ? the heart is sorely charged . Shakspcare. 

When often urg’d, unwilling to be great, 

Your country calls you from your lov’d retreat, 

And sends to senates, charg'd with common care. 

Which none more shuns, and none can better bear. Drydcn . 

Meat swallowed down for pleasure and greediness, only 
charges the stothach, or fumes into the brain. Temple . 

A fault in the ’ordinary method of education, is the charging 
of children’s memories with rules and precepts. Locke : 

The brief with weighty crimes was charged, 

On which the pleader much enlarg’d. Swift. 

12. To cover with something adventitious; 
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It is pity the obelisks in Rome had not been charged with se- 
veral ports of the Egyptian histories, instead of hierogbphicks. 

Addison on Italy. 

13. To fix, as for fight. Obsolete. 

Ho rode up and down, gallantly mounted, and charged and 
discharged his lance. K nolle*' s ULt. of the Turk s. 

M* To load a gun with powder and bullets. 

1 5. To put to expence. 

Coining also not to charge , but to enrich them ; not to share 
what they had, but to recover what they had lost. 

South, Scrm. iii. jii 

To Charge. v. iu To make an onset. 

Like your heroes of antiquity, he rhnrgct in iron, aiul seem* 
to despise all ornament, but intrinsiek merit. Granville. 

Charge, n. 5. gfrom the verb.] 

1. Care; custody; trust to defend. 

A hard division, when tho harmless sheep 
Must leave their lambs to hungry wolves in charge. Fairfax , 

lie rnmiired many things, as well concerning the princes 
which had the charge of the city, whether they were in hope to 
defend the same. • KnoUes , History of the Turks. 

2. Precept; mandate; command. 

Saul might even lawfully have offered to God those reserved 
spoils, had not th JLord, m that particular case, given special 
charge to the contrary. * Hooker. 

Ris not for nothing, that St. Paul giveth charge to beware of 
philosophy; that is to say, such knowledge as men by natural 
reason attain unto. " * Hooker. 

One of tho Turks laid down letters upon a stone, saying, 
that in them was contained that they bad 111 charge. KnoUes . 

The leader* having charge from you to stand, 

Will not go off until they hear you speak. Shakspcare . 

* He, who requires. 

From us no other service than to keep 

This one, this easy charge, of all the trees 

In paradise, that bear delicious fruit 

So various, not to taste that only tree 

Of know ledge, planted by the tree of life. Milton, P. L. 

3. Commission; trust conferred ; office. 

If large possessions, pompous fitles, honourable charges, and 
profitable commissions, could have made this proud man happy, 
there w ould have been nothing wanting. U Estrange. 

Go first the master of thy hereof to find. 

True to his charge a loyal swain and kind. Pope. 

4. It had anciently sometimes over before the thing 
committed to trust. 

I ga\ e my brother charge over Jerusalem ; for he was a faith- 
ful man, and feared God above many. Nehemialt, vii. 2. 

5. It has of ’before the subject of command or trust. 

Hast thou eaten of the tree. 

Whereof I gave thee charge thou should’st not eat? 

Mil-ton, P. L . 

6. It*has upon before the person charged. 

ife loves God with nil his heart, that is, with that degree of 
love, which is the highest point of our duty, und of God’s 

* charge upon us. " Bp. Taylqr, Rule of Living Holy. 

7. Accusation; imputation. 

We need not lay new matter to his charge: 

Beating your officers, curbing yourselves. Shakspcare. 

These very men arc continually reproaching the clergy, and 
laying to their charge the pride, the avarice, the luxury, the 
ignorance, und superstition of popish limes. * Swift 

8. The person oy tiling entrusted to the care or ma* 

nagement of another. » 

Why hast thou, Satan, brjke the bounds prescrib’d 
To thy transgressions, and disturb’d the* charge 
Of others ? Milton, P. L. 

Moifc had he said, but, fearful of her stay, 

The starry guardian drove his charge away, 

To so™ fresh pasture. Drydcn . 

Our glardian an^-1 saw them where they sate 
Above tl^ palace of our sliunb’rlng king; 

He sigh’d, abandoning his charge to fate. ‘ Drydcn . 

This part should be the governour’s principal care ; that an 
habitual gracefulness and politeness, in &U his carriage*, ma> be 

4® a 
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settled in ids charge, as much os may be, before he goes out of 
his hands. Locke . 

9. An exhortation of a judge to a jury ; or bishop to 
his clergy. v 

The bishop has recommended this author in his charge to 
the clergy. Dryden. 

jo. Expence; cost. \ 

Being Jong since made weary with the huge charge, yyjiich 
you have laid upon us, and with' the strong endurance* of so 
many complaints. Spenser on Ireland . 

Their ctsarge was always bom by the queen, and duly paid 
out of the exchequer. Bacon, Advice to V'dlicrs. 

Witness this army of such mass and charge. 

Led by a delicate and tender prince. Shakspeare. 

He liv’d as kings retire, though more at large, 

From publick business, yet of equal charge . Dry den. 

1 1. It is, in later times, commonly used in the plural, 
charges. 

A man ought warily to begin charges , which, «ncc begun, 
will continue. Bacon , Essays. 

Ne’er put yourself to charges, to complain 
Of wrung, which heretofore you did sustain. Dryden. 

The last pope was at considerable charges, to make a little 
kind of harbour in this place. * Addison on Italy. 

12. Onset. 

And giving a charge upon their enemies, like lions, thqv slew 
eleven thousand footmen, and sixteen hundred horsemen, and 
put all the others to flight. 2 Mace. xi. 11. 

Honourable retreats arc noways inferiour to brave chargee f 
ns having less of fortune, more of discipline, and as much of 
valour. Bacon , It'ar with Spam. 

13. The signal to fall upon enemies. 

Our author seems to sound a charge , and begins like the 
clangour of a trumpet. Dryden . 

14. The posture of’ a weapon fitted for the attack or 
combat; 

'Their neighing coursers, daring of the spur, 

Their armed staves in charger their beavers down. Shakspeare. 

ij. A load, or burthen. w 

Asses of great charge. Shakspeare . 

16. What any thing can bear. 

Take of aqua-fortU two" ounces, of quicksilver two drachms, 
for that charge the aquu-fortis will bear, the dissolution will 
not bear a flint as big as a nutmeg. Bacon. 

17. The quantity of powder and ball put into a gun. 

18. Among farriers. 

Charge is a preparation, or n sort of ointment, of the consis- 
tence of a thick decoction, which is applied to the shoulder- 
fplaits, inflammations, and sprains of horses. 

A charge is of a middle nature, between an ointment and a 
plaistcr, or between a plaistcr and a cataplasm. Farrier's Ditl. 

19. In heraldry. 

The charge is that which is born upon the colour, except it 
be a coat divided only by partition. Peach am. 

Changeable, adj. ^from charge. 

1. Expensive; costly. 

Divers bulwark# were demolished upon the h a roasts, in 
peace chargeable , and little serviceable in war. llayward. 

Neither did we eat any man’s bread for nought, but wrought 
with labour and travel night and day, that we might not be 
chargeable to any of you. % Ihcss. iii. 8. 

There was another accident of the samp nature on the Sici- 
lian side, much more pleasant, but less chargeable; for it cost 
nothing but wit. . Wot ton. 

Considering the chargeable iffetliods of their education, their 
numerous issue, and small income, it is next to a miracle, that 
no more of their children should want. Atterbury. 

2. Imputable, as a debt or crime : with on. . 

Nothing can he a reasonable ground of despising/ man, but 
tonic fault or other char gobble upon hirri. p South. 

3. Subject to charge or accusation ; (iccusable : 
followed by with. 

Your papers would be chargeable with something worse than 
indelicacy; they would be humoral. .»■ Spectator . 
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Changeable ness. n. s. [from chctvgedblcf] Expetice; 
cost; costliness. 

That which most deters me from sudi trials, is not their 
chargcabl cness, but their unsatisfactoripcss, though they should 
succeed. . Boyle . 

Ciia'rgeably. adv. [from chargeable.] Expensively; 
at great cost. 

He procured it not with his money, but by his wisdom ; not 
chargeMy bought by him, but liberally given by others by his 

' ‘ Ascham. 

Cha'rgeful. adj.*[chprge and full . 2 Expensive, 

costly. Not in use. 

Here’s the note 

IIow much your chain weighs to the utmost carot, 

The fineness of the gold, title chargeful fashion. Shakspeare. 
ChaNgeless.* adj. [from charge and less."] Cheap; 
u 11 expensive. 

How casic and chargclcss a thing it is to keen silk-worms. 

Murg. note in The Siftewonnes , 1599. 
, Cha'rgei;.^ 7 i. s. [from charge.'] 

1. A large dish. # * 

And she, being before instructed of her mother, said. Give 
me here John Baptist’s head in a charger . St. Malt . xiv. 8. 

All the tributes land and sea affords, 
f Heap’d in groat chargers , load our sumptuous hoards. 

' v Denham. 

This golden charger , snatch’d from burning Troy, * 
Anrhiscs did in sacrifice employ. Dry den , JEneid. 

X^v’n Lamb himself, at the most solemn feast, 

Might have some chargers not exactly dress’d. King. 

Nor dare they close their eyes, 

Void of a bulky charger near their lips. 

With which in often interrupted sleep. 

Their frying blood compels to irrigate 

Their dry furr’d tongues. Philips. 

2. The horse of a military officer; “ a charging 

horse.” Kersey. 

ChaNily.^* adv. [from chary.] Warily ; frugally. 
What paper do you take up so charily. Shakspeare. 

Whose finger else, but God’s, did confront against the 
Spanish ostentation, and Koine’s curses, in 1588? Whose 
provident arm else, but God’s, did bring to nought the 
powdcr-undcrinining, which was carried so warily a tilfieharity ? 

Sheldon , Miracles of Antichrist , p. 316. 

Ciia'kiness. 11. s. [from chary.] Caution; nicety; 
scrupulousness. 

1 will consent to act any villainy against him, that may not 
sully the chariness of our honesty. Shakspeare . 

CHA'IMOlVf” n. s. [1 car-rhod 9 Welsh, a wheeled car ; 
for it is known the Britons {/ought in such ; chanoi , 
old V r. chariot , Fr. carrelta , Ital. WiclifTc uses 
chare for cflariot.] 

1. A wheel carriage of pleasure, or state; a vehicle 
c for men rather than wares. 

Thy grand captain Antony 
Shall set thee on triumphant chariots , and 
‘ Put garlands on thy head. Shaksjieare. 

2. A car in which men of arms were anciently placed. 
Vhe king of Israel stayed himself up in his chariot agtiihtd 

the Syrians until the even ; and about the time of the sun 
going down he died. 2 Chron . xviii. 34. 

He skims the liquid plains, 

High on his chariot, and with loosen’d reins, ** 

Majcstick moves alon^. Dryden , JtSneid. 

3. A lighter kind of coach with only front seats. 

Matthew thought right, 

.And hired a chariot so trim an$T »0 tight. ly Prior. 

c jo CiiaNiot. v. a. flfrom the uoun.} To* convey in 
a chariot. Tliis word is rarely used. 

An angel all in flames ascended 
As in a fiery column charioting 

His godlike presence. Milton, 5 . A • 
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ChaRioT-MAN.# w. $. [from chariot and man ; our 
old word for the driver of the chariot ; as carman, 
for the driver of a cart.] The driver of a chariot. 

He said to his chariot-man , turn thine hand, that thou inayest 
lorry me out of the host ; for I am wounded. , > • 

2 Chrtm. xviii. .$.v 

Therefore commanded lie his chariot-wan to drive without 
ceasing, and dispatch the journey. % Maccab. ix. 4. 

Chariote'er. h . .% [from chariot .] He that drives 

the chariot* It is used only in speaking of military 
chariots, and those in the qjici&t publick games. 

The gasping charioteer bent nth the wheel 
Of his own car. Dryden, Fables . 

The burning chariot, and the charioteer, 
lit bright Bootes and his wane ajfpear. Addison on Italy. 

' Show us the youthful handsome charioteer , 

Firm in his seat, and runniug his career. Prior. 

Chariot-race. n. s. [from chariot mid rrttcJ) A sport 
anciently used, where chariots were driven for the 
prize, as now horses run. * 

There is a wonderful vigour ami :q>irit in the description of 
the horse and chariot-race. Addison. 

Charitable, adj. [ charitable , Fr. from charite.] 

1. Kind in giving alms; liberal to the noor. 

He that hinders 11 charitable person from giving alms t<A\ 
poor man, is tied to restitution, if he hindered him by fraud » 
or violence. Bp. Taylor's Holy Living. 

Shortly thou wilt behold me poor and kneeling 
Before thy charitable door lor bread. Rowe. 

How shall wc then wish, that it might he allowed us to*live 
over our lives again, in order to fill every minute of them with 
charitable offices ! Attcrbury, 

Health to himself, and to his infants bread 
The labourer hears : what his hard heart denies, 

His charitable vanity supplies. Pope. 

2. Kind in judging of others ; disposed to tenderness ; 
benevolent. 

How had >ou been my friends else ? Wily have you that cha- 
ritable title from thousands, did you not chiefly belong to iii\ , 
heart ? Shakspcure , Twiou. 

Of a politick sermon that had no divinity, the king said to 
bishop Andrews, Cal! you this a sermon ? The bishop answer- 
ed; By a charitable construction it may he a sermon. Bacon. 

Ch a'im t a bl e n ESN. # n. s. [from charitable.] The 
exorcist* of charity. 

Wc shall beseech the same Cod to giVo you a more pro- 
fitable and pertinent humiliation than yet you know, and a 
less mistaken charitableness. Milton , Auimadv. Rem. Defence . 

Ciia'ritabi.y. adv. [from charity.'] 

1. Kindly; liberally; with inclination to help the 

poor. * 9 

2. Benevolently ;*Xvithout malignity. 

Nothing wilt more enable us to hear our cross patiently, 
injuries charitably , and the labour of religion comfortably. * 

' _ Bp. Taylor , 

’Tis best sometimes your censure to restrain, 

And charitably let the dull he vain. Pope. 

CiiaRitative.* adj. [old Fr. charilatif.] Disposed 
tg tenderness. • 

The Latin tract of Confirmation, in answer to the excep- 
tions of Mr. Duillce, — was then prepared for the press, 
though detained much longer upon prudential or rather 
charilativc considerations, a respect to which was strictly had 
in #11 the doctor’s writings. Fell , Life of Hammond, § j. 

CHA'RITY. n. s. charite , Fr. charitas , Lnt.] 

1. Tenderness; kindness; love. 

By thee, • 

Founded in reason, loyal*, just, and pure, * 

Relations dear, and all the charities 

Of father, son, and brother, first were known. Milton , P. L . 

2 . Goodwill; benevolence ; disposition to think well 
of others. 
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My errours, T hope, are only those of charity to mankind, 
and such as my own charily has caused me to commit, that of 
others may more easily excuse. Dryden . 

3. The theological virttie of universal love. 

Concerning charity , the final object whereof is that incom- 
prehensible beauty which shineth in the countenance of Christ, 
the Son of the living God. Hooher. 

Peace, peace, for shame, if not for charity . — 

— Urge neither charity not shame to me; 

Uncharitably with me have you dealt. . Shakspcare . 

Only add 

Deeds to thy knowledge answerable, add faith ; 

Add virtue, patience, temperance, add love, 

By name to come call’d charity , the soul 

Of all the rest. • * Milton , P. L. 

Faith believes the revelations of God ; hope expects his pro- 
mises ; charity loves his excellencies and mercies. Taylor. 

But lasting charity's more ample sway. 

Nor bound by time, nor subject to decay, 

In happy*triumph shall for ever live. Prior . 

Charity , or a love of God, jvhich works by a love of our 
neighbour, is greater than faith or hope. Attcrbury. 

4. Liberality to the poor. 

The heathen poet, in coinmending the charity of Dido to 
the Trojans, spoke like a Christian. . Dryden. 

5. Alms; relief given to the poor* 

We must incline to the king; I will look for him, and pri- 
vily relieve him ; go you and maintain talk with the duke, that 
iny chattily he? not of him perceived. Shahs pea re. 

The ant did well to roprm e the grasshopper for her slothful* 
ness ; but she did ill tfien to refuse her a chanty in her distress. 

L' Estrange. 

I never had the confidence to beg a chanty. Dryden. 

To Chark.^ v. a. [perhaps from char . Sec Charcoal 
and To Char.] To burn to a black cinder, us wood 
is burned to make charcoal. 

F.xcess, either with an apoplexy, knocks a man on the head, 
or, with a fever, like fire 111 a strong-water shop, burns him 
down to the ground; or if it flumes not out, chart s him to a 
coal. * Grew, Coswofogin Sacra. 

CHA'llLATAN. n. s. {charlatan, Fr. tiarlatarw , 

I till, from ciarlare , to chatU%\] A quack; a moun- 
tebank ; nn ompirick. 

Snltinbanchocs, quacksalvers, and charlatans , deceive them 
iu lower degrees. Brown , I'ulg. Err. 

For charlatans can do no good, 

• Until they’re mounted in a crowd. lludtbras. 

Ciiaklata'nical. adj. [from charlatan.] Quackish; 
ignorant. 

A cowardly soldier, and a charlatanical doctor, are the prin- 
cipal subjects of comedy. Cuwlty. 

CHA'ift.ATANUWi* n. s. [old Fr. chart alamric.] 
Wlfecdling ; deceit; cheating with fair words. 

Chaules’s-wain.^ n. s. [Goth, karhragn, Sax. cnjilej- 

# pa'ii, Dan. karlvogn.] The nonthern constellation, 
called the Bear. 

There are seven stars in Ursa minor, and in Charles' s- wain, 
or Plaubtrum of Ursa major, seven. Brown , Vulg. Err. 

Is not Charles- wain there? Bcaum. and FI. The Captain. 

ChaRlock.')* n. s. [Sax. cephce.] A weed growing 
among the corn with a yellow flower. It is a species 
of Mithridatc lfiustard. . 

Cl I A KM. a. s. {charmcy Fr. carmen , Latin.] 

1. Words, or philtres, of characters, imagined to 
have some occult or unintelligible power. 

I never knew a woman so doat upon a man; surely I think 
you Imv% 7 m rms. Not 1, 1 assure thee; setting the attrac- 
tion of nA good parts aside, I have no other charms. 

\ Shaksp&xrt. 

There lnVc been used, -cither barbarous words, of no sense, 
lest they should disturb the imagination, or words of simili- 
tude, that may second and feed the iinaginatioft : and this was 
ever as well^n heathen ifarmt, asffn chains of later times. 

Bacon. 
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Alcyone lie names amidst his pray’rs, 

Naims as a charm against the waves and wind. 

Most in liis mouth, and ever in his mind. Dry den. 

Autanis could, by niagick chat ms. 

Recover strength, whene'er he fell. Swift, 

2. Something of power to subdue opposition^ and 
gain tin; affections; something that can please 
irresistibly. 

Well-sounding verses are the charm we use, 

Hcrnick thoughts and virtue to infuse. Roscommon, 

Nor ever hope the queen of love 
Will e’er thy/av* rite’s charms improve. Prior, 

To fam’d Apelles, when young Annum brought 
The darling idol of his captive heart; f 

And the pleas'd nymph with kind attention sat, 

To have her charms recorded by his art. Waller, 

But w hat avail her unexhausted stores. 

Her blooming mountains and her sunny shores, 

With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, ° 

The smiles of nature, and the charms of art. 

While proud oppression in her rallies reigns. 

And tyranny usurps her happy plains. Addison, 

To Cu Ait M.'j'* v. a. [from the noun.] 
t. To fortify with charms against evil. 

Let fall thy hladartm vulnerable crests, 

I bear a charmed life, which must not yield 

To one of woman born. Shakspcarc. 

2. To make powerful by charms. * 

3. To summon by incantation. „ 

Upon my knees 

I charm you by my once commended beauty, 

By all your vows of love, and that great vow 

Which did incorporate and make us one. Shakspcarc. 

4. To subdue by some secret power ; to amaze ; to 
overpower. 

I will send serpents, cockatrices, among you, which will 
not be charmed; and they shall bite you, saith the Lord. 

« Jcrcm, viii. 17. 

I, in mine own, woe charm'd. 

Could not find death, where I did hear him groan ; 

Nor feel him where he struck. ShaUpatrr. 

’Tis possible he might' enchant the rocks, 

And charm the forest. Bcaum. and FI. The Coronation. 

Musick the fiercest grief can charm. Pope, 

5. To subdue the mind by pleasure. 

’Tis your graces. 

That, from my mutest conscience, to my tongue. 

Charms this report out. Shakspcarc , Cymbtlinc . 

Amoret ! my lovely foe. 

Tell me where thy strength does lie : 

Where the pow’r that charms us so, 

In thy soul, or in thy eye ? • Waller. 

Charm by accepting, by submitting sway. 4 Pope, 

Chloe thus the soul alarm’d. 

Aw’d without sense, and without beauty charm'd. Pope. 

<S, To tunc ; to t&npcr. 

Here we our slender pipes may safely* charm, 

Spenser, Shcp. Cal. Oct. 

Charming bis oaten pipe unto his peers. 

Spenser , Colin Clout. 

That well could charme his tongue, and time his speech. 

Spenser , F. Q. v. ix. 39, 

To Charm.* v. n. To sound harmonically. 

And all the while harmonious airs were heard 
Of ehinfing strings, or charming pipes. Milton , P. R. ii. 363. 

In such a posture Christ found the Jews, who were neither 
won with the austerity of John the Baptist, and thought it 
too much, licence to follow freely the charming pipe of him 
who sou tided and proclaimed liberty and relief to all distresses. 

Milton , Doct. and Djf . of Divorce. 

Cua'rmed. adj. Enchanted. 4 / 

Arcadia was the charmed circle, where all hi/ spirits for ever 
should be enchanted. Sidney. 

We implore thy powerful hand, 

, To undo the charmed band 0 

Of true virgin here distressed. " Milton , Comus, 
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CHA / RMEn. M f tf ft. $. [from charm , and old Fr. 

charmeur, j 

1 . One that has the power of charms, or enchantments. 

There shall not be found among you — an enchanter, or a 
witch, or a charmer , or a consulter with familiar spirits. 

DcuL%\ iii. 10, 11. 

That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give ; 

She was a char.ner, and could utmost read 

The thoughts of people. ‘ Shakspcarc . 

To hear [the mglijjjngale] that charmer of the night. 

r Wray ton, Polyolb . S. ij. 

The passion you pretended, 

Was only to obtain; 

But when the charm is ended, 

The charmer you disdain. Dtydcn. 

2. Word of endearment among lovers. 

0 think that beauty waits on thy decree. 

And thy Io\’d loveliest charmer pleads with me, 

She whose soft smile or gentler glance to move, 

You vow’d the wild extremities of love. 

Shenstonc , Judgem. of Hermits, 

Cha'haieress.# 7 i. s. [old Fr. channcres&e, , magi* 
cienne. Cotgr. and Roquef.] An enchantress ; a 
witch. lluhet. 

Churmercssis , 

, f And old witches, ami soreeressis. 

Chaucer , House cf Fame, iii. 17T. 

Ciia'umfiji..* adj . [from charm and/w//.] Abound- 
ing with charms. 

•• In treacherous haste he’s sent for to the king. 

And with him bid his charmful lyre to bring. 

Cowley , Dodder; . 

Not vain she finds the clianufu! task 
In pageant quaint, in motley mask. 

Collins , Ode on the Manners. 

Cha'k.miw;. part ic ip. adj. [from charm.] Pleasing in 
the highest degree. 

for out all goodness will be charming , for e\rr all wicked- 
ness will be most odious. Sprat. 

0 charming youth ! in the first op’ning page. 

So many graces in so green an age. Dryden. 

Ciia / rmin(jlwJ m adv. [from charming .] In such a 

manner as to please exceedingly. 

This is a most majestick vision, and 
Harmonious charmingly. Shakspeare, Tempest. 

She smiled very charmingly , and discovered as fine n set of 
teeth as ever eye beheld. Addison . 

Cha'rminunuss. 7 i. s. [from charming.] The power 
of pleasing. 

Channel, adj. [charnel^ Fr.] Containing flesh, or 
carcases. 

Such are those thick and gloomy sha^pws (fonp 
Oft seen in charnel vaults, and sepulchral, 

Lingering and sitting by a new-made grave. Milton, Comus. 

Oia'rnf.l-house. n.s. [ chamier , Fr. from caro 9 car ms, 
Latin.] The place under churches where the bones 
of the dead arc reposited. 

If charnel-houses and our graves must send 
Those, that we bury, back ; our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. Shakspthre. 

When they were in those charnel-houses, every one was placed 
in order, and a black pillar or coffin set by him. Bp. Taylor . 

CHART, tu s . [ charta , Lat.] A delineation’ or map 
of coasts, for the use of sailors. It is disttfjgfrishcd 
from a map, by representing only the coasts. 

The Portuguese, when they had doubled the (’ape of Good- 
IIope, found skilful pilots, using astronomical instruments, 
* geographical charts, and compasses. Arbuthnot. 

Cha'rtel.# See Cartel 

Cha'rter. ft. 5. [ charta , Latin.] 

1. A charter is a written evidence of things dona 
between man and man . 1 Charters arc divided into 
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charters of the king, and charters of private persons. 
Charters of the king are those, whereby the king 
passeth any grant to any person or more, or to any 
body politick : as a charter of exemption, that no 
man sn&ll be empannelicd on a jury ; charter of par- 
don, whereby a man is forgiven a felony, or other 
offence. Coved. 

Any writing bestowing privileges or rights. 

If you deny ft, let the danger light * 

Upon your charier y and your city’s freedom. Shakspcare. 

It is not to be wondered, thpt tl|e great charter whereby God 
bestowed the whole earth upon Adam, and confirmed it unto 
the sons of Noah, being as brief in word as large in effect, hath 
bred much quarrel of interpretation. Ralegh's Essays. 

Hero was that charter seal’d, wncrein the crown 
All marks of arbitrary power lays down. Denham. 

She shakes the rubbish from her mounting brow. 

And seems to have renew’d her charter's date, • 

Which lleav’n will to the death of time allow. Drydcn. 

God renewed this charter of man’s sovereignty over the 
creatures. • South. m 

Privilege; immunity; exemption. 

I must have liberty, 

Witlml as large a charter as the wind, 

To blow on whom I please ; for so fools have ; 

And they that arc most gauled with my folly* • * 

They most must laugh* Shakspcare.' 

My mother, 

Who lias a charter to extol her blood, 

When she does praise me, grieves me. Shakspcare . 

Cha'jitkh-land.# s. Inlaw, such lai^d as a jnan 
holds by charter; freehold; which the Saxons 
termed boc-lanb : both meaning land held by evi- 
dence in writing. 

Charter-land had its name from a particular form in the 
charter, or deed, which ever since the reign of Hen. VIII. hath 
been disused. Coke on Littleton. 

Cha'uteh-varty. n. s. [e/tarhr part! c, Fr.] A paper 
relating to a contract, of which each party lias a copy. 

Clan ier-parlies, or contracts, made even upon the high sea, 
touching things that arc not in their own nature maritime, 
Delong riot to the admiral’s jurisdiction. Dale. 

Cha'ktkred. adj. [from charter.'] Invested with 
privileges by charter; privileged. 

When lie speaks, 

The air, a charter'd libertine, is still. SJiaksp&arc. 

CIIA'RTRIXJX , C1MRTRIWSE S# n. s. [Fr.] A 
celebrated monastery of Carthusians; and also a 
monk of the order of St. Bruno. See Carthusian. 
Our Charter-IIouse is a corruption of this word: 
it was a convent of this order. 

A monk o* flic Chart reiur. Shakspcare^ K. TTcn. VITT. 

The order of the Carthusians was first established in the 
jear 1086, in the depart of Chartreuse , in Grenoble, by one 
Bruno. Summary of Religious I In ust si 

Like some lone Charlrenv stands the good old hall, 

Silence without, and fasts within the wall. Pope. 

A famous monastery, called the grand Chartreuse. 

Gray , Lett, to his Mother. 

Cha'rtulary.* n. $. See Cartulary. * 

These particulars are recorded by an authentic and well- 
informed annalist, Iteming the learned sub-priour of that 
monastery, who compiled a chart alary of its possessions and 
privileges. Warton % Hist, of Kiddington, p. 2 6 . 

CHA'RY.’f' adj. [Sax. ceapij.] Careful; cautious; 
wury ; frugal. 

Over his kindred he held a wary and chary care, which boun- 
tifully was expressed, whtfn occasion so required. # 

Careu?* Survey of Cornwall. , 
The chariest maid is prodigal enough. 

If she unmade her beauty to the moon, Shakspcare . 

Yet I am chary too who comes about me : 

Two innocents should not fear one another. 

Return, and Ft., Elder Brother , 


7 o CHASER \\a. [chasser, Fr. derived by some 
bom the Lat. calcare } to trample or tread; whence 
the low Lat. caciare^ chad arc ; and the Itai. cao 
cum* ; by others, from capture , to catch.] 

1. To hunt. 

Tt shall he ?r* the chased roc. Isaiah , xiii. 14. 

Mine enemies chased ine sore like a bird. Lament, iii. 52, 

2. To pursue as an enemy. 

And Abimelech chased him, and he fled before him. 

How should one chase a thousand. Dewf *xxxii. 30! 

3. To drive away. 

lie that chaseth away his mother, is a son that r nmeth shame. 

# ‘ Proverbs, \\\, 26. 

4. I o follow as a thing desirable. 

$. To drive. 

Thus chased by their brother’# endless malice, from prince to 
Prince, atfd from place to place, they, for their safety, fled at 
last to the city of Biseimis. K nolle*' s Hist, of the Turks. 

When the following morn had chas'd away 
The flying stars', arid fight restor’d the day. Drydcn • 

To Chase Mctuht See To Enchase. 


Chase.*}" v. s. [from the verb.] 

1. I bunting ; as, the pleasures of the chase. 

The chase I dug; hounds, and their various breed. 

* • ^ Somervillt. 

2. Pursuit of any thing as game. 

Whilst he was hastening, in the chase , it seems, 

Of this fair couple, meets lie on the way 

The lather of this seeming lad). Shakspcare . 

There is no chase more pleasant, methinks, than to drive a 
thought, by good conduct, from one end of the world to an- 
other, and never to lose sight of it till it fall into eternity. 

Barnet , Theory on the Earth. 

3. Fitness to be hunted, appropriation to chase or 
sport. 

Concerning the beasts of chase^ whereof the buck is the first, 
he is called the first year a fawn. Shakspcare. 

A maid 1 am, and of thy virgin train: 

Oh ! let rue still that spotless nameVetain, 

Frequent the forests, thy chaste will obey, 

And only make the beasts of chase 1m prey. Dryden . 

4. Pursuit of an enemy, or of something noxious. 

* The admiral, with such ships only as could suddenly be put 
in readiness, made forth with them, ami such as came daily in, 
we set upon them, and gave them chase. Bacon. 

lie sallied out upon them with certain troops of horsemen, 
with such violence, that he overthrew them, and, having them 
in thasc, did speedy execution. K nolle s' s Hist. 

TU-y seek that joy, which us’d to glow, 

Expanded on the hero’s face; 

When the thick squadrons prest the foe, 

0 And William led the glorious chase. Pr'nr. 

5. Pursuit of something as desirable. 

Yet this mad chnsc\rf funic, by few pursu’d, 

lias draw'll destruction on the multitude. Drydcn , Jar. 

6 . The game hunted. 

She, seeing the towering of her pursued chase , went circling 
about, rising so with the less scmjsc of rising. Sidney. 

Hold, Warwick ! seek thee out some other chase t 
For I myself must put this deer to death. Shakspcare. 

Honour’s the noblest chase ; pursue that game, - 
And recompence the loss of love wilh fame, Granville. 

7. Open ground stored with such beasts as are hunted* 

A receptacle tor deer and game, of a middle na- 
ture between a forest and a park ; being tomrnonly 
less thfci a forest, and not endued with so many 
liberties’^ and yd of a larger .compass, and stored 
wilh greater diversity of game than a park* A 
chase differs from a forest in this, because It may be 
in the hanjs of a subject, which a forest, ih its pro- 
per nature, cannot ; and from a park, in that it is 
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not inclosed, and hath not only a larger compass, 
and more store of game, but likewise more keepers 
and overseers. f Cowel . 

He and his lady both arc at the lodge, 

Upon the northsidc of this pleasant chase. Skahpeare. 

8 . The Chase of a gun , is the whole bore or length 

of a piece, taken withinsidc. Chambers . 

9. A term at the game of tennis, signifying the spot 
where a hall falls, beyond which the adversary must 
Strike his ball to gain a point or chase. 

Tell him, he hath made a match with such a wrangler. 

That all the courts of France will bo disturb'd 

With chases . Shakspmre, K. lien. V. 

T. I have two rimes. 

I. Sir, the last is no chase, but a loss. 

T. Sir, bow is it a loss ? 

I. Because you did strike it 91 the second bound. 

IVodroephCs Fr . Gr. (1624,) p. 234. 

CiiASE-i;iJN. n. s. [from chase and gun.] Guns in the 
forepart of the ship, fired upon those that are pur- 
sued. 

Mean time the Belgians tack upon our rear, 

And raking ch use-guns through our stern they send. Dn/dcn . 


Cha'seable, or Cjiaceablf..# adj. [old Fr. rkaasabte, 
66 chaseable, fit‘ to be chased, pursued, hunted 
after,” Cotgravc.] Fit for the chase. 

Beastcs which ben char cable. (Joivcr, ConJ’. Am. b. 5. 

Ciia'ser. «. .v. [from chase . 2 

1. Hunter ; pursuer ; driver. 

Then began 

A stop i* til* chaser , a retire; auon 
A rout, confusion thick. 

So fast he flies, that his reviewing eye 
Has lost the chasers , and his car the cry. 

Stretch’d on the lawn, his second hope survey, 

At once the chaser , and at, once the prey. 

Lo, Rufus tugging at the deadly dart. 

Bleeds in the forest like a wounded hart ! 

2. An en chaser. 

Chasm, w. 5. [yaap wt] ,? 

1. A breach unclosed ; a cleft ; a gap ; an opening. 

In all that visible corporeal world, we sec no chasms or gaps. 

J. nr fee. 

The water of this orb communicates with that of the ocean, 
by means of certain hiatuses or chasms passing betwixt it ami 
the bottom of the ocean. IV oodward. 

The ground adust her riv’n mouth disparts, 

Horrible chasm / profound. Philips. 

2 . A place unfilled ; a vacuity. 

Some lazy ages, lost in case, 

No action leave to busy chronicles ; 

Such, whose supine felicity but makes. 

In story chasms , in cpochas mistakes. Dryde. . 

Cha'smeb.# adj. tfroin chasm.]*.- Having gaps or 
openings. 

Fast by yon chasmcd hill that frowns. 

Cleft by an elemental shock. 

Essays by a Society of Gentlemen al Exeter , (1796,) p. 542. 

Cl L A'SST L AS. n. £ [French.] A sort of grape, 
CHASTE, adj.. [chaste, Fr. castus, Lat.] 

1. Pure from all commerce of sexes; as, a chaste 

virgin. % 

Diana chaste , and Hebe fair. Prior. 

2. With respect to language; pure; uncorrupt; not 
mixed with barbarous phrases. 

3. Free front obscenity. /' 

Among words which signify the saitfc principals ideas, some 
arc clean and decent, others unclean; some choke , others ob- 
scene. I Vails, Logick. 

4. True to the marriage bed. 

To love tbeir children, to bo discreet, c Mite, keepers at 
homo. , Titus , ii. 5. 


Shakspeare. 

Denham. 

Pope. 


Chaste-Eyed.# adj. [from chaste and eye,'] Having 
chaste or modest eyes. e 

The oak-crow n’d sisters, and their chusle-cy'd qifccn. 

Collins, Ode on the Passions . 
CuASTE-TREE. II S. [vitex, Lat.] 

This tree Will grow to be eight or ten feet and pro- 
dm-e spikes of flowers at the extremity of every strong shoot 
in autumn. " Miller # 

Cha'stely.^ adv. [from chaste.] 

1. Without incontinence ; purely; without contami- 
nation. f 4$ 

You should not pass here; no, though it were as virtuous to 
lie as to live chastely. * Shahs pear r. 

Make first a song of joy aiul love. 

Which chastely flame in royal eyes. Woiton. 

Succession of a long descent. 

Which chastely in the channels ran, 

And from our demi-gods began. Dry den , 

2. Without violation of decent ceremony. 

HowsocYr my cause got**, see iny body 

(Upon n'.y knees I ask it) buried chastely . 

Jlcaum. qnd Ft. Knight of Media. 

To Ciia'sten. v. a. [chastier, Fr. castigo, Lat.] To 
correct ; to p.misli ; to mortify. 

, Chasten thy *011 while there is hope, and let not thy soul 
spare for his crying. Proverbs , xix. 18. 

I follow thee, safe guide ! the path 
Thou lcad'.it me ; ami to the hand of Heaven submit. 

However chastening. Milton, P. L. 

Some feel the rod, 

Ahdown, like us, the father’s chastening hand. It owe. 

From our lost pursuit she wills to bide 
Her close decrees, and chasten buinrm pride. Ptior . 

CiiaVi eneu.# n. s. [from chasten.'] lie who correct* 
or chastens. 


Cii a'steness.-|~ ji.s. [from chaste.'] 

1. Chastity; purity. 

Stand not upon thy strength, though it surpass 9 
Nor thy fore-proved chastness btand thou on : 

Thou art not holier than David was, 

Nor wiser than was most wise Solomon. 

Davies , Wit's Pilgrim. Q. g. 
Religion requires of him the highest degree of purity and 
chasteness. Young, on Idolatrous Corruptions, ii. 213. 

2. Purity of writing. 

He [SachevcrejJ wrote without either chetsicncss of style, or 
liveliness of expression. Burnet, Hist, of his own Times . 

To CH ASTI'SE.'f’ v.a. [cast i go, Lat. anciently a£- 
. ccnted on the first syllable, now^ on the last. , So 
far Dr. Johnson. But it is "rather from the 
old Fr. chastier, chastoyer, whfch , ;i is also from 
the Lat. castigate. In confirmation bf this etymo- 
logy, I may adduce Chaucer, who writes, for chas* . 
" tisr, the word chastic, Horn, of the Rose, “ I, that 
other folkc chastic, woll not be taught* &c.”] , 

1. To punish; to correct by punishment; to afflict 
for faults. 

%My breast I’ll burst with straining of my courage, 

But I wilt chastise this high-minded strumpet. j Shale spent c. 

1 arn glad to see the vanity or envy of the canting chymisti 
thus discovered and chastised. fioylc. 

Seldom is tkc world affrighted or chastised with signs or pro- 
digies, earthquakes or inundations, famines or plagued , 

Grew , Cosmotogia Sacra. 
Like you, commission’d to chastise* and bless. 

He must avenge the V^orld, and give it peace. Prior . 

2. To reduce to order* or obedience; to repress; to 
restrain ; to awe. 

Hie thee hither. 

That I may pour my spirits iA thine ear, 

And chastise, with the valour of Say tongue, 

All that impedes thee. 


Shaktfeare 
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' Know, sir, that I 

Will not wait pinion’d at your master’s court, 

Nor once be chastis'd witK the sober eye 

Of dull Octavio. Shakspeare* 

. . . The gay social sense 

By chastis'd. Thomson. 

Ciiasti'sEable.# adj. [old Fr. chasliable.'] Deserv- 
ing chastisement Sherwood. 

CuASTi'sEMENTY'f'' w. s. [chastiment, Fr.] Correc- 
tion ; punishmertt : commonly, .though not always, 
used of domestick or parental punishment. Dr. 
Johpson has not noticccLthi? twofold accentuation of 
this word. The example from Shakspearc shews 
it to have been, occasionally, on the first syllabic ; 
and, in modern times, many so pronounce the 
wowl. 

Shall I so much dishonour my fair stars, # 

On equal terms to give him chastisement P Shakspearc . 

He held the chastisement of one which molested the see of 
Rome, pieusing to God. Ralegh, Essays. 

For seven years what can a childdic guilty of, but lying, or* 
ill-natur’d tricks; the repeat cd commission of which shall bring 
him to the chastisement of the rod. Locke . 

He receives a lit of sickness as the kind ^chastisement and dis- 
cipline of his heavenly father, to wean his affections from the 
world. • Bentley. 

Chasti'seh.# n . s . -[from chastise .'] He who chas- 
tises, or corrects by punishment. 

They have grown in strength, and by their strength now 
begin to despise their chastisers. • 

Sir E. Sandy s, State of Religion. 
An instrument of humility, and a rhasiiscr of too big a con- 
fidence. • Bp. Taylor, Holy Dying , v. $ 3. 

The thought of death indulge : 

Give it its wholesome empire ; let it reign. 

That kind chastiser of the soul to joy ! Young, Night Th. 3. 

. Such as preserve them (the traces of sorrow] longest, do per- 
haps best acquiesce in the will of the chastiser. 

Gray, Lett, to Mr. Nickolls. 
Cha'stitv.+ n. s. [old Fr. chaste/ c, castitas, Lat.] . 

1. Purity of the body. 

Who can be bound by any solemn vow, 

To force a spotless virgin’s chastity ? Shakspearc. 

Chastity is cither abstinence or continence: abstinence is that 
of virgins or widows ; continence of married persons : chaste 
marriages are honourable ami pleasing to God. Bp. Taylor. 
Ev’n here where frozen chastity retires) 

Love finds an altar for forbidden fires. Pope. 

2. Freedom from obscenity. 

There is not chastity enough in language, 

Without offence toutter them. Shakspearc , Much ado . 

3. Frcedonvfrora bad mixture of any kind ; purity of 

language, * opj$bsed to barbarisms. • 

That chastity of worship, which God has, so suitably to our 
Understandings, expressed himself to expect from us. # 

* Bp. Compton, Episcojjalia, (1686,) p. 29. 

Chasti'seii. 7 U s . [from chastise .] The person that 
chastises ; a punisher ; a corrector. 

To Chat. v. n. [from caquetet *, Fr. Skinner ; per- 
Vliaps from achat 9 purchase or cheapening, oft ac- 
count of the prate naturally produced in a bargain; 
or pnly, as it is mpst likely, contracted from chatter .] 
Xq prate; to talk idly; to prattle; to cackle; to 
chatter ; to converse at ease. 

Thus chatten the people in their steads, 

Ylike as a monster of many heads. Spenser , Shep. Cal. 

Because that I familiarly sometimes, t 

Do use you fot my fool, and chat with you, « 

Your sauciness will jest upon my love. Shakspearc . 

The shepherd’s on the lawn 

Sat simply chatting in a piwtAck row. MiUon % Ode . 

With intich good-will the motion was embrac’d, 

To chat a while on their adventures pass’d. Dryden. 
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To Chat. v. a . To talk of. Not in use, unless ludi- 
crously. 

All tongues speak of him, and the bleared sights 
Are spcctucled to see him! Your prattling nurse 
Into a rapture lets her baby cry. 

While she chats him. Shakspearc. 

Chat. ji. s. £from the verb.] Idle talk; prate; slight 
or negligent tattle. 

Lords that ran prate 

As amply and unnecessarily, * 

As this Gonzalo, 1 myself would make 
A chough of ns deep chat. Shakspearc . 

The time between before the fire they sat. 

And shorten’d the delay by pleasing chat . Dryden. 

The least is good, for greater than the tickling of his pa- 
late with a glass of wine, or the idle chat of a soaking club. 

Locke. 

Snuff) or the fan, supplies qpch pause of chat. 

With sinking, laughing, ogling, and all that. Pope. 

Chat. n. s. The keys of. trees are called chats ; as 
ash chats. * 

CHA TEAU ;# p. s. [Fr.] A castle. 

The strong ckalcans, those feudal fortresses, that were 
ordered to be demolished, attracted next the attention of your 
committee. Burke. 

Cha'tklet.# n. s. [Fr. diminut. of chateau.'] A little 
• castle. Chambers . 

Cha'tellany. n. ss [chdtelenie, Fr.] The district un- 
der the dominion of a castle. 

Here arc about twenty towns and forts of great importance, 
with their chat titanic* and dependencies. Swift . 

Cha'ttel.^ n. s. [Sec Cattle. Goth, katila ; old 
Fr. ratals , cal els, chat cl s y moveables of any kind. V. 
Charponticr, Kellium, and Roquefort. Some of 
our elder authors write the word calleL The ety- 
mology of chattel is by sortie referred to the Lat. 
castcllum or capitate; Jbw Lat. captale.'] Any 
moveable possession : a term now scarce used but 
in forms of law. * 

Nay, look not big, nor stamp, nor stare, nor fret ; 

I will be master of what is mine own ; 

She is my goods, my chattels . Shakspearc . 

m Honour’s a lease for lives to come, 

And cannot be extended from 
The legal tenant : ’tis a chattle 

Not to be forfeited in battle. Jludibra*. 

To CHATTER, jj- v. n. Icaqucter , Fr.] 

1. To make a noise as a pie. or other unharmonious 
bird. 

ilike a crane, or a swallow, so did I chatter. 

Isaiah, xxxvi;?. 14. 

• Nightingales seldom sing, the pie stjjd chattereth . Sidney. 

$0 doth the ctichow, when the mavis sings. 

Begin his witless note apace to chatter . Spenser. 

There was a crow sat chattering upon the back of a sheep ; 
Well, sirrah, soys the sheep, you durst not have done this to a 
dog. V Estrange. 

Your birds of knowledge, that in dusky air • 

Chatter futurity. ^ Dryden. 

2. To make a rfbise by collision of the teeth* See To 

Chitteii. • 

Stood Theodore surpriz’<? in deadly fright. 

With chattering teeth, and bristling hair upright. Dryden , 

Dip*but your toes into cold water, 

Their correspondent teeth will chatter . Prior . 

3. To tflk idly or carelessly. 

Come 'hither you, to whom the breath 
Of inusicA is a second death ; ’ * * 

Whose untun’d ears arc neither fit 
For concord, poesie,> nor wit) - 
That chattPr in unpointed prose, ** 

And use no organ but the nose. Jordan's Poems, (before 1 65c.) 

. 4 H 
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Ch A / TTET t. n. s. [from the verb.]. * 
i. Noise like that of a pie or monkey. 

Tim miinick ape begun nis chatter , 

How evil tongues hi* life bespatter! Swift* 

Idle prate. 

Ciia'tterbox.# n. s. A word of contempt, applied 
to such as are perpetually talking of themselves, or 
talking idly but incessantly of other things. 

Ciia'tterer.^ n. s. [from chatter.] An idle talker; 

a prattler. Sher mod. 

Cha'ttering,# n. s. [from chatter .] Idle or unpro- 

fitable talk. 

Suffer no hour to pass away in a lazy idleness, an impertinent 
chattering, or useless trifles. Watts, Logick. 

Cha'tty M adj. [from chat.] Full of prate; chatter- 
ing ; conversing freely. 1 • 

Expect me in your dressing room as constant as your India 
cabinet, and a * chatty as your fmrrot. Montagu a Letters, i. jy. 

Ch a'twood. w. s. Little sticks ; fuel. 

Ciia'udron.# Sec Ckawdron. < 

Ciia'venber. n. s . [ekevesne, Fr.] The chub; a 
fish. ‘i 

These are a choice bait for the chub, or eha vender, or indeed 
any great fish. Waltons Angler . 

CHA U MONTI? LLE. n. s. [French.] A sort of 
pear. 

CHAUN.# 11. s. [Sax. jeonan, to yawn, to gape ; 
Gr.^suW] A gap; a chasm. 

Full of crannies, lull of chaun.i. Cot grave hi V. Fendu. 

The earth at first, you uniat suppose, was a very paradise ; 
but in process of time, the sun, with its mighty heat, so 
parched and filled it. with chops and eftauns which descended 
very lar into the earth, and prepared it for a rupture. 

Bp. IL Croft oh Burnet's Theory, (1685,) p. uy. 

To Cuaun.# v. 11 . To °open. Sherwood. 

Chaunt.# See Chant. 

To CIIAW.'f- v. a. [hiwcji. Germ, crops n, Sax. 
The old past participle is c/ucwen ; the modern, 
chawed.] To champ between the teeth ; to masti- 
cate ; to chew. 

I home returning, fraught with foul despite. 

And chawing vengeance all the way I went. Spenser, F. Q. 

They be forced to say, that accidents be* broken, eaten, 
drunken, chawen , and swallowed without any substance at all. 

Ahp. Crannicr, Answer to Bp. Gardiner, p. 391. 
They come to us, but us lo\e draws ; 

He swallow’s us, and nc\cr chairs ; 

Tie is the tyrant pike, and we tbe fry. 7 'tome. 

Whether he found any use of chairing little sponges, dipt in 
oil, in his mouth, wh<pi be was perfectly under water, and at 
a distance from his engine. Boyle. 

The man who luught but once to sec* an ass 
Mumbling to make the cross-grain’d thistles pass, 

Alight laugh again, to see a jury chaw 

The prickles of unpalatable law’. Drydcn. 

Chaw, ru s. [from the verb.] The chap ; the upper 
or under part of* a beast’s mouth. * 

I will turn thee back, and put hooks into fhy chaws , and 
will bring thee forth and all thiije arm} . Ezekiel, xxix. 4. 

CtiA'wDiioN.'f' n. s. [written also chaiddron t and 
chandron.] Entrails. * 

Add thereto a tyger's ckawdrm , , 

Vor the ingredients of our cauldron. Sjtokspcare. 

Mi wcps-heiuk will stay with thee ?— ' / 

Yes, -ir, or chanldrons. Heaton, and Fl. Rice Valour. 

Cha\vn.# Sec Chaun. 

CIIIiJiAl\^ adj. [ceapan, Sax. £00/ w, (Dutch, to 
buy, from tli£ Goth, kaupan.] 

? 1 . 


CHE 

1- To be had at a low rate; purchased for a small 
price. 

Where there are a great many sellers to a few buyers, there 
the thing to he sold will be cheap . , On the other side, raise up 
a great many buyers for a few sellers, and the something will 
Immediately tarn dear. “ Lvckc. 

2 . Of small value ; easy to be had ; not respected. 

The goodness, that is cheap in beauty, makes beauty brief 
in goodness. Shakespeare. 

liad I so lavish of my presence been, 

So common hackney’d in the eyes of men, 

So stule and cheap to vulgf r company. Shakspeure. 

He that is too much in any thing, so that, he givcth another 
occasion of society, maketli himself cheap. Bacon. 

May your sick fame still languish till it die, 

Arul you grow cheap in evtVy subject’s eye. L)rudfin. 

The titles of distinction, which belong to us, are turned into 
terms of derision, and every way is taken by profane men, to- 
wards rendering us cheap ami contemptible. Atterbiuy . 

Cheap. - f~ v. s. {cheping i s an 0 1 <I word for market ? 
whence Hast cheap and Cheapsidc . Dr. Johnson 

might have added, that our ancient lexicography 
gives “ rhepc for price” Prompt., Paw.] Market; 
purchase ; bargain : as good cheap ; [h bon march c, 

, Fr.] „ 

It is like to children sittynge in chevynnr. 

Widiffc, St. Malt. xi. 

The same wine which wc pay so dear for now a days, in that 
good world was very good cheap. Sidney. 

Victuals shall be so good cheap upon earth, that they shall 
think themsflvcs to be in good case. 2 Exams, xvi. Si- 

lt is many a man’s case ro tire himself out with hunting after 
that abroad, which he carries about him all the while, ami may 
have it belter cheap at home. IS Estrange. 

Some few insulting cowards, who love to vapour good 
cheap, may trample on those who give least resistance. 

Deny of Piety. 

To Giif/apen.^ v. a. [Goth. haupau, ceapan, Sax. 
to buy.] 

1. To attempt to purchase; to bid for any tiling; to 
a-k the price of any commodity. 

Rich she shall be, that’s certain; wise* or I’ll none; virtu- 
ous, or I’ll never cheapen her. Shakspearc. 

He goes on negotiating ami cheapening the loyally of our 
faithful governour of Ireland. 

Milton , O hscn\ ou Peace between E. of Orm. and the Irish. 

The first he cheapened w as a Jupiter, w hich would have come 
at a very easy ran*. 77 Estrange* 

She slipt sometimes to Mrs. Thody’s, 

To cheapen tea. * * Prior. 

To shops in crouds the daggled females fly, 

Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing bu^r. StvfL 

2. To lessen value. 

Mv hopes pursue a brighter diadem : 

'‘an any brighter than the Roman be ? 

1 find my profer’d love has chcajwn'd me. Drydcn . 

Chf/apenek.# n. s. [from cheapen . Prompt. Parv. 
chcpcncr , negotiator.] A bargainer. Sherwood . 

Cheaply, adv. [from cheap.] At a small price ; at it 
low rate. 

By these I soe 

So great a day as this is cheaply bought. Shaktptarc. 

Blood, rapines, massacres, were cheaply bought, 

So mighty rccompeuce your beauty brought. Drydcn. 

Cheapness, n. s. [from cheap.] Lowness of price. 

Ancient statutes incite merchant strangers to bring in cora- 
wnodilies; having tor, end cheapness. Bacon. 

L The discredit which is grown upon Ireland, has been the 
great discouragement to other nations tp transplant themselves 
hither, and prevailed farther the invitations which ^ht 

cheapness andjplenty of the counftyflm made them. Twplc , 

CflEAR. Sec CflLEEIt. 
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To CHEAT. ^ w. a . [of uncertain derivation ; pro- 
bably from acheter , Fr. to purchase, alluding to the 
tricks used in making bargains. See the noun, 
Dr. Johnson says ; where escheat is proposed as the 
etymology, and perhaps justly. But the Sax. 
ceafct, circumvention , may be noticed. Seveoiiia 
gives the old Goth, kyta 9 deceitfully to impose 
upon.] % 

1. To defraud; to impose upon ; to trick. It is used 
ppmmonly of low*’cutming. t 

It is a dangerous commerce, where an honest man is sure at 
first of being cheated; and he recovers not his losses, but by 
learning to cheat others. - Dryden. 

There are people who find tnat the most effectual way to 
t§eat the people, is always to pretend to infallible cures. 

^ Tithtson . 

2 . It has of before the thing taken away by fraud. 

I that am curtail'd of this fair proportion. 

Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, • • 

Deformed, unfinish’d. • Shahpcare . 

Cheat. ^ w. $. [from the verb. Some think abbre- 
viated from escheat , because many fraudulent mea- 
sures being taken by the lords of manors in pro- 
curing escheats, cheal, the abridgement, was brought 
to convey a bad meaning. This may be further 
illustrated. They call their art [gaining] by a 
new found name, as cheating; themselves, c/ieators ; 
and the dice, cheters ; borrowing the term from 
among our lawyers, with whom all such casuals as 
fall to the lord at the holding of his leets, as waifes, 
straies, and such like, be calk'd chctcs , and are ac- 
customubly said to be escheated to the lord’s use.” 
Greene’s Michel Mumcliaiice, his Discoverie of the 
Art of Cheating, before 1600.] 

1. A fraud; a trick; an imposture. 

The pretence of publiek good is a cheat that will ever pass 
though so abused by ill men, that I wouder the good do not 
grow ashamed to use it. Temple. 

Emp’rick politicians use deceit, 

I-Iide what they give, ami cure but by a cheat. Dryden. 

When 1 consider life, ’tis all a cheat ; 

Yet, fool'd with hope, men favour the deceit. 

Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay; 

To-morrow's falser than the former day; 

Lyes worse; and while it says, we shall be blest, 

With some new joys cuts off what we po&sebt. Dryden . 

2. A person guilty of fraud. 

Dissimulation ean he no further useful thew it is concealed ; 
for as much as no man will trust a known cheat . South. 

Like thut notorious cheat, vast sums I give, 

Only that you may keep me while I live. Dry din. 

Ciie'atablf.ness.# n. s . [from cheat."] Disposition 
to deceive. 

Not faith, but folly, an easy chcatablvncss of heart ; and not 
confidence, but presumption. Hammond's Work* r, iw 554. 

Cheat-Bread.# v. s. [probably from the Fr. achet, 
bought.] Fine bread; bought bread; in opposi- 
tion to that of a coarser quality, usually baked at 
Koine ; or, as we now say, sc heaten, in contradis- 
tinction to homliold . Cotgrave renders “ bis- 

blanc , whenten or cheat bread.” 

Without French wines, cheat-bread, or quails. • 

Com. of Eastward Hoe. 

ChKa'tf.r.'J” n. s. [frop efca/.] One that practises 
fraud. 

I will be cheattr to them both, and they *hi»U be exchequer* 
tome. Shabpran-. 


, C H E 

[It is in the preceding example, by way of joke or 
quibble, for escheator; 46 with the es left out, and so 
turned cheater” as ,Lord Coke in his Charge at 
Norwich, in 1607, thus played upon the word.] 

They «?ay this town is full of couzonage. 

As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye; 

Disguised cheaters, prating mountebanks. 

And many such like libertines of sin. Shahpcare . 

He is no swaggerer, hostess; a tame cheater i' faith. 

Cheater, call you him ? I will bar no honest man my house, 
nor no cheater. Shahpcare. 

All sorts oi injurious persons, the sacrilegious, the detainers 
of tithes, cheaters of men’s inheritances, fnLc witnesses and ac- 
cusers. • Up. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

7 b CHECK.-p v.a. [from the French echoes , chess; 
from whence we use, at that game, the term check- 
mate 9 when we stop our adversary frorfi carrying on 
his play any farther. The Dutch have also the 
word sc/iaaky belonging fb the, game of chess. But 
see the remarks 011 Checkmate.] 

1. To repress; w> curb. 

Reserve thy state; with better judgement check 
This hideous rasluuss. Shakspearc . 

Tames ma\ be sown and raised, they may be spread anti 
multiplied, the) may he checked and laid dead. Bacon* 

• I hate when vice ean bolt her arguments, 

And virtue has no Uyiguo to check her pride. Milton, Camus* 

He who sat at a table, richly and deliciously furnished, but 
with a sword hanging over his head by one single thread or 
hair, surely had enough to check bis appetite. South. 

2. To reprove ; to chide. 

Richard, with his eye brimful of tears. 

Then du ck'd and rated by Northumberland, 

Did speak these words, now prov’d a prophecy. Shakspearc . 

llis fault is much, and the good king his master 
Will check him tbr’t. , Shakspearc. 

The king, which erst kept aU the realme in doubt. 

The veriest rascal 1 now dare cncckc and flout. 

Mir. for Mag. p. 293. 

3. To compare a bank 110U? or other bill, with the 
correspondent paper. 

4. To runlroul by a counter reckoning; to compare 
th(‘ items of an account with vouchers, so as to check 
and controul it, and thus ascertain its justness. 
This sense seems to have been taken not from the 
game of' chess , as Mr. Malone also has observed, 
but from the chequered cloth on the board of the 
Exchequer^ which was used for settling accounts 
passed before the court. Sec Arch apologia, vul.ix. 
p. 28. 

9 To Chi ck, v. ?i. • 

1 . To stop ; to make a stop : with at. 

With what wing the stanyel cherts at it. Shakspearc • 

He must observe their mood on whom he jests, 

The quality of the persons and the time ; 

And, like the haggard, check at every feather 

That comes before his c\ c. Shaks peace. 

The mind, one* jaded by an attempt tibove its power, either 
is disabled for the luture, or else checks at any vigorous under- 
taking ever after. % * Locke. 

2. To clash ; to interfere. 

If lo # ve check with business, it troubleth men’s fortunes. 

. t . Bacon. 

3. To s.\ikc with repression. 

.I’ll avoid 4 is> presence ; \ '* - 

It checks \)0 strong upon me. V Drydcn. 

Check. ^ n. s. [from the verb.] . 

1. Repressive; stop; rebuff; sutidea restraint. 

Rebellion in this land shall lose" his swny* 

Meeting the check of such another day, . Shakspearc, 

. 4 H * 
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We see also, that kings that have been fortunate conquerors 
in their first years, must have some check or arrest in their for- 
tunes* Bacon, 

God hath of late years manifested himself in a very dreadful 
manner, as if it were on purpose to give a check to this insolent 
impiety. . Tilivtson. 

It was this viceroy’s zeal, which gave a remarkable check to 
the first progress of Christianity. Addison , Freeholder . 

God put it into the heart of one of our princes, to give a 
check to that sacrilege, which had been but too much winked 
at Attcrbury. 

The great struggle with passions is in the first check. Rogers. 
2 . Restraint; curb; government; continued restraint. 
They who come to maintain their own breach of faith, the 
check of their consciences much breaketh their spirit. 

Hayward. 

The impetuosity of the new officer’s nature needed some 
restraint and check, for some time, to his immoderate pretences 
and appetite of power. < Clarendon. 

Some free from rhyme or reason, rule or check, 

Break Priscian’s head, and Pegasus’s neck. Pope. 

While such men are sn trust, who have no check from within, 
nor any views but towards their interest. Sivifi. 

'i. A reproof; a slight. 

Oh ! this life 
Is nobler than attending for a check. 

I do know, the state. 

However this may gall him with some check , 

Cannot with safety cast him. 

So we are sensible of a check. 

But in a brow, that saucily controuls 4 

Our action. Beaum. and FI. The Coronation. 

4. A dislike; a sudden disgust ; something that stops 
the progress. 

Say I should wed her, would not iny wise subjects 
Take check , and think it strange ? perhaps revolt ? Dry den. 

5. In falconry, when a hawk forsakes her proper game 

to follow rooks, pies, or other birds that cross her 
flight. * Chambers. 

The free haggard 

(Which is that woman, that hath wing, and knows it, 

Spirit and plume,) will make an hundred checks , 

To shew her freedom. Beaum. and FI. Tamer Tamed. 

A young woman is a hawk upon her wings ; and if she be 
handsome, she is the more subject to go out on check. Suckling . 

When whistled from the fist,^ 

Some falcon stoops at what her eye design’d, 

And with her eagerness, the query miss’d, 

Straight flies at check , and clips it down the wind. Drydnu 

6 . The person checking; the cause of restraint; a 
stop. 

He was unhappily too much used as a check upon the lord 
Coventry. Clarendon. 

A satyrical poet is the check of the laymen on bad priests. 

Dry den. Fables, Preface. 

7. Any stop or interruption. 

The letters have tffe natural production by several checks 
or stops, or, as they are usually called, articulations of the 
breath or voice. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

SI. The corresponding cipher of a bank bill. 1 his 
word is often corruptly used for the draft itself of 
the person on his banker. 

9. A term used in the game ot ^hess, when one 
party obliges the other either to move or guard 
his king! 

10. Linen cloth fabricated in squares of the same or 

of different colours. 4 

1 1. Clerk of the Check, in the king’s household, has 
the check and controulment of the yeomen of the 
guard, and all the ushers belonging iof the royal 
family* . 

12. Clerk of the Check, in the king’s navy at 

Plymouth, is also the name of an officer invested 
with like powers. Chambers . 
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To CHE / CKER.*f- ? v. a. [from echecs, chess, Fr. Dr. 
To Che'quer. j Johnson says, Serenius offers the - 
old Goth. adj. skiakr, different; whence, perhaps, 
both the Dutch sckakercen , to variegate, and our 
checker.'] To variegate or diversify, in the manner 
of a chess-board, with alternate dolours, or with 
darker and brighter parts. 

The grey cy*d morn smiles on the frowning night, 

Checkering the eastern clouds with streaks of light. Shakspeare . 

The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind. 

And make a chccqaer'd shido'vy on the' grouts). Shakspeare. 

As the snake roll’d in the flow’ry bunk, 

With shining checker'd slough doth sting a child, , * 

That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shkkspeqre. 

The wealthy spring yet ifever bore 
That sweet, nor dainty flower, . . 

That damask’d not the checker'd floor t 

Of Cynthia*.# summer bower. Drayton • 

Many a youth and many a maid, 

Dancing in the chequer'd shade. Milton, V All. 

In the i:hess-board, the use of each chess-man is determined 
only within that chequered piece of wood. Locke. 

In our present condition, which is a middle state, our minds 
are, as it were, chequered with truth and falsehood. Addison. 

The ocean intermixing with the land, so as to checker it into 
* earth and wate.’. Woodward, Nat.^ Hist. 

Here waving groves a checker'd seeqe display, 

And part admit, and part exclude the day. Pope. 

Che'cker. 1 n. s. Work varied alternately as 

Che'cker-wouk. 3 to its colours or materials. 

Nets of checker-work and wreaths of chain-work for the 
chapiters which were upon the top of the pillars. 

1 Kings, vii. 17. 

Che'cker.# 7 n. s. [from the verb.] A chess-board, 
Chequer. 3 or draught-board. 

The chequers, at this time a common sign of a publick house, 
was originally intended, I should suppose, for a kind of draught- 
board, called tobies, and shewed that there that game might he 
played. Brand, Popular Anliq. 

Checker.# n. s. [from the verb to check , in 
sense of impress.] A reprehender ; a rebuker*; a 
controller. Sherwood, and Cotgmve in V . lleprenant. 
Che'ckless.# adj. [from check.] Uncontrollable ; 
violent. 

The hollow murmur of the checkless winds 
Shall groan again.* Martlon, Trag. of the Malcontent. 

Che'ckmate.^ n. s . \echec et mat , Fr.] The move- 
ment on the chess-board, that kills the opposite 
men, or hinders them from moving, Dr. Johnson 
says. Checkmate , or simply male, Mr.Tyrwhitt 
has observed, is the term used when the king is 
actually made prisoner, and the game finished# In 
, the East, scheck-m<et signifies the king is dead. See 
Sadler’s Rights of the Kingdom, 1649, P* 43 * 

Love they him called, that gave me checkmate , 

But better might they have bchote him liate. 

Spenser, Shep.Cal. 

To Ohe'ckmate.# v. a. [from the noun.} To finfih* 
figuratively. 

Our days be datyd 
To be checkmated 

With drawttys of death. Skelton, Poems, p. %$ 8. 

Che'ckrole. n. s. [from check and roll.] A roll or 
book, containing the names of such as are attend- 
( ants on, and in pay to great personages, as tfieir 
< houshold servants. It is otherwise called the 
chequer-roll. Cowl. 

Not daring to extend this lawMirther than to the king’s 
servants in checkroli, lest it should have b$en too harsh to the 
gentlemen of the kingdom* , , Bacon, Hen. VII. 
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CHEEK, ft* s. [ceac, Saxon.] 

1. The side of the face below the eye. 

And now and then an ample tear triird down 

Her delicate cheek. - Shakspeare . 

Her beauty hangs, upon the check of night, 9 

Like a rich jewel in an JEthiop’s ear. * Shakspeare. 

ffhall survey and spy 

Death in thy cheeks, and darkness in thy eye. Donne. 

Daughter of the rose, whose checks unite 
The differing titles oPthe red and white, 

Who heaven’s alternate beauty well display 

The blush of mining and the milky way. Dryden. 

2 . A general name among mcchanicks for almost all 

those pieces of their machines and instruments that 
are double, and perfectly alike. Chambers . 

Che'ekbone.^ n. s. [Sax. ceacban.] 

Thou bast smitten all mute enemies upon the cheekbone . 

* Psalm iii. 7. 

I cut the tumour, and felt the slug: it lay partly under the 
09 jttgale, or cheekbone . % Wiseman . 

Cheek by Jowl.# An old expression, and not yet 1 
disused, signifying closeness, proximity : “ huze h 
huze , side by side, check by jowl, fape to face, right 
over against.” Cotgravc. 

The coblcr, smith, and botcher, that have so often sate 
snoring check by jowl with your signory. ' 

Bcaum. and FI. Martial Maid. 

Cheektooth, n. s. [from cheek and tooth.] The 
hinder tooth or tusk. # • 

He hath the cheekteeth of a great lion. Joel, i. 6. 

Che'eked.* adj. [from check.] Brought near the 
cheek. 

You’ll find your little officer — 

Standing at some poor sutler’s tent 
Witli his pike cheek'd, to guard the tun 

He must not taste when he has done. Cotton, Epist. 

To Cheep.* v. n. Not now in use. To pule, cheep, 
or chirps like a sparrow, or young bird. See . 
Chirp. Cotgravc in V. Pioler 9 and Sheiwood. 

CnEER.'f' n. s. [ chcre , Fr. entertainment; caret, Sp. 
the countenance. It seems to have, in English, 
some relation to both these senses, Dr. Johnson 
says. It certainly has; and, in that of countenance , 
may be also referred to the old Fr. chhe, which 
is visage , mine 9 as well as reception ; low Lat. 
cara ; from the Gr. xiga. or xagy, the head. See 
Menage.] 

1. Entertainment; provisions served at a feast. 

But though my cates be mean, take them in^ood part ; 

Better cheer you may have, but no with better heart. 

, Shakspeare. 

His will was never determined to any pursuit of good checf, 
poignant sauces, and delicious wines. Locke. 

2 . Invitation to gaiety. 

You do not give the cheer / the feast is sold 
That is not often vouched, while ’tis making 
’IJs given with welcome. Shakspbare. 

3. Gaiety; jollity. 

I have not that alacrity of spirit, 

Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. Shakspeare . 

4. Air of the countenance. 

So that the children of Israel might not biholde into the 
face of Moises for the glorie of his cheer. WicHJe , % Cor . iii. 

Right faithful true he was in deed and word. 

But of his cheer did seem too solemn sad • 

Nothing did lie dread, but ever was ydrad. 1 

Spenser , F. Q. i. i. a. 

A gentlewoman of cheere,ytty mild, named Grace. 

\ Transl. bf Boccacio, 15S7. 

Which publict death, receiv’d with such a cheer , 

As not a ugh, a look, a shrink bewrays 


The least felt touch of a degenerotis fear. 

Gave life to envy, to his courage praise. . Daniel. 

He ended ; and his words their drooping cheer 
Enlighten’d, and their languish’d hope reviv’d. Milton , P. L. 
At length appear 

Her grislv brethren stretch’d upon the bier : 

Pale at the sutlden sight, she chang’d her cheei\ Dryden. 

5. Perhaps temper of mind in general ; for we read 
of heavy cheer. 

Then were they all of good cheer , and they also took some 
meat - ^ Acts, xxvii. 36. 

6. Acclamation; shout of triumph or applause; as, 
he was received with loud cheers j the toast was 
given with three cheers. 

To Cheek. ' f- v. a. [from the noun, Dr. Johnson 
says ; we may also refer to the Fr. verb chetet', which 
is from Jtlie Gr. ?"•] * * 

1. To incite; to encourage; to inspirit. 

He complained that he was tfetrayed : yet, for all that, was 
nothing discouraged, but cheered up tnc footmen. Knolles . 

He cheer'd the dogs to follow her who fled, 

And vow’d revenger on her devoted head. Dryden , Fables. 

2. To comfort ; to console. 

1 fjied, ere I could lend thee aid ; 

But cheer thy heart, and be thou not dismay’d. Shakspeare. 

Displeas’d at what, not suffering, they hud seen. 

They went to cheer the faction of the green. Dryden. 

3. To gladden. • 

Hark ! a glad voice the lonely desert cheers; 

Prepare the way, a god, a god appears. Pope, Messiah. 

The sacred sun, above the waters rais’d. 

Thro’ heaven’s eternal brazen portals blaz’d. 

And wide o’er earth diffus’d his cheering ray. Pope . 

To Cheer, v. it. To grow gay or gladsome. 

At sight of thee my gloomy soul cheers up; 

My hopes revive, and gladness dawns within me. A. Philips . 


Gladner ; giver of 


Chf/erek. n. s. [from To chcfr.] 
gaiety. • 

To thee alone be praise. 

From w hom our joy descends. 

Thou cheer cr of our days. Wotton. 

Angling was, after tedious study, a rest to his mind, a 
chcerer of his spirits, a diverter of sadness, a calmer of unquiet 
thoughts. Walton, Angler . 

• Saffron is the safest and most simple cordial, the greatest re- 
viver of the heart, and chcerer of the spirits. Temple. 

Prime cheer cr , light. 

Of all material l>eings first and best. Tho son, Summer. 

Che / ekful.-| w adj. [from cheer and full.] 

1. Gay; full of life; full of mirth. 

Tbp cheerful birds of sundry kind 
Do chaunt sweet musick to delight his mind. Spenser, F. Q. 
*. Having an appearance of gaiety. 

A merry heart maketh a cheerful ♦countenance ; hut by 
sorrow of the heart tlie spirit is broken. Proverbs, xv. 13. 

3 . Causing cheerfulness ; applied to liquour, as 
audacious is for causing valour ! See Audacious. 

He nor hears with pain 
New oysters crvM, nor sighs for cheerful ale. 

Philips , Splend. Shilling. 

Cheerfully. aflv. [from cheetfd.] Without de- 
jection; with willingness; with gaiety. 

Pluck up thy spirits, look cheerfully upon me. Shakspeare • 
To their known stations cheerfully they go. . Dryden. 
Doctrine is that w hich must prepare men for discipline $ and 
men nevqrgoon so cheerfully, as when they see where they go. 
• t South* 

May the man 

That cheerfully recounts the female’s praise, 

Find equal love, and love’s untainted sweqfcgf 

Enjoy with honour. . 1 Philips. 

Che'erfulf^ss. n. s. [from cAecrjff*/.}' 

1. Freedom from dejection; alacjjlty 
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Bnrbarossa using this exceeding cheerfulness and forwardness 
of his soldiers, weighed up the fourteen gallics he had sunk. 

Knollrs, History of the Turks. 

With what resolution and cheerfulness , with what courage 
and patience did vast numbers at ail sorts of people, in the 
first ages of Christianity, encounter all the rage and malice of 
the world, and embrace torments and death ft T'dlolson. 

2. Freedom from gloominess. 

I marvelled to sec her receive my commandments with sighs, 
and yet do them with cheerfulness . Sidney. 

Che'erily.# adv. [from cheer.] Cheerfully; in 
good spirits. 

Come, cheerily , boys, about our business. 

Bvatnn. and FI. Lit . Fr. Lawyer . 

Let's go cheerily on with the business. * Cowley. 

Ciie'euishness.# ti. s. [from c/ietrish.] State of 
cheerfulness. . 

There is no Christian dut y that is not to be seasoned and set 
off with cheer hdmess. Mdlon, l)oct. and Dis. of Divorce. 

Ciie'er less, ad) . [from cheer Without gaiety, 
comfort, or gladness. 

For since mine eye your joyous sight did miss. 

My cheerful day is turn'd to cheerless night. Spenser , F. Q. 

On a bank, beside a willow, 

Heav’n her covering, earth her pillow. 

Sad Amynta sigh'd alone. 

From the cheerless dawn of morning 

Till the dews of night returning. Dry den. 

Che'erly.^ adj. [from cheer. The French phrase 
cJiere lie expresses this adjective: “ dire un chose 
dc chare lie, to say a thing with a merry counte- 
nance ; faire chcrc lie , to be jocund.” Cot grave.] 

1. Gay; cheerful. 

They are useful to mankind, in affording them convenient 
situations of houses and villages, reflecting the benign and 
cherishing sun beams, and so rendering their habitations both 
more comfortable and more eheerly in winter, liny un Ci cation. 

2. Not gloomy ; not dejected. 

Che'erly, adv. [from cheer.] Cheerfully. 

In God’s name, eheerly on, courageous friends. 

To reap the harvest ofyirpetual peace. 

By this one bloody trial of sharp war. Shakspeare. 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerlu rouse the slumbVing morn. Milton, V All. 

Under heavy arms the youth of Rome 
Their long laborious inarches overcome ; 

Chcerly their tedious travels undergo. Dryden , t'irg. 

Chf/ery.^ adj. [from cheer.'] Gay; sprightly; hav- 
ing the power to make gay : a ludicrous word, Dr. 
Johnson says ; which is a hasty remark. For our 
old lexicography presents this word without such 
meaning or imputation : " To say a thing»with a 
merric countenance, cheeric visage, look lull of glee.” 
Cotgrave in V. JLii:. 

Coine, Jet 11s hie, and quail' a cheer d bowl ; 

Let cider new wash sorrow from thy soul. (lay, Padorals. 

CHEESE, it. s. [cascus, Eat. cepe, Sax.J A kind 
of food made by pressing the curd of coagulated 
milk, and suffering the mass to dry. 

I will rather trust a Fleming with my butter, the Welchman 
with my cheese , than my wife with herself. Shakspeare. 

Che'eseCake. n. s. [from c/iccsc and cake.] A cake 
made of sofi curds, sugar and butter. 

Effeminate he sat, and quiet ; 

Strange product of a cheesecake diet. Prior. 

Where many a man at variance with his wife, 

With soft’ning mead and cheesecake ends the strife h ing. 

Cue'eskmonoer. n. s. [from cheese and monger. J 

One wh" deals in cheese* 

-;™y; ".ondon, 

1 2* Clerk of the »s undone, 

Plymouth, is also '» 
with tike powers. 


* 

B. J onto a. 
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Che'eseparing.# ri. s* [from cheese and pare.] The 
rind or paring of cheese. 

And now, methinks I scorn these poor repasts, 
Cheeseparings , and the stinking tongues of pitchers. . 

Beaum. and FI. Women pleas* J. 

“ I do remember him at Clement's Inn, like a man. made after 
supper of a cheeseparing. yS/iakspcd&e, K. lien. IV. P.IL 

Che'esepress. n. s. [from cheese and press.] The 
press in which curds are pressed. 

The cleanly cheesepress she could u overturn. 

Her aukward fist did ne'er employ the chur*| Gay, Pastorals. 

Cho/esevat. ?i. s. [From cheese and vat.] The 
wooden case in which the curds arc confined when 
they are pressed intq cheese. 

His sense occasions the careless rustick to judge the sun no 
bigger than a eheesevnt . Gtanvif/c. 

Cjie'esy. (tdj. [from cheese.] Having the nature or 
form of cheese. 


Acids mixed with them precipitate e tophaceous chalky 
matter, 'but not u cheesy substance. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ciie'ly. ri. s. [chela, Lat.] The claw of a shell fish. 

It happeneth often, I confess, that a lobster hath the chefy, 
or great claw, o£ one side longer than the other. Broum. 

(Jllfi Ml'SEf # 7i. s. [Fr. Sec C a mis.] 

i . The more common appellation, in modern times, 
of shift : which see. , 

2. A term, in fortification, for a wall wherewith a 
bastion, or ditch, is lined, for its greater support or 
strength; Chambers . 

C r i k'm i stry. See Chym istr y. 

Che'oueii. See Checker. 

Chequer.# n. s. [an abbreviation of exchequer.] A 
treasury. 

Tribute that the swoln flood* render 
Into her chequer. Browne , Brit. Past. 

Cheque it- roll.# n. s. See Checkroll. 

The king'* servants within his chequer-roll. Bacon , Charge. 

Che'^ueu-work.# w. s. See Checker-work. Gene- 
rally speaking, diversity ; variegation. 

In that variety which God hath chosen to *ct forth bis 
noblest creatures, which arc after his own image, even man- 
kind, in a kind of rhequrr-work of some handsome and others 
unhandsome, some pallid and others ruddy, every one, I think, 
ought to content themselves with that colour and complexion, 
as well as feature, which God hath given them ; not only in 
order to their particular subsisting, but as to the general sym- 
metry of his works. Bp. Taylor , Artif. IJandsom. p. jy. 

There i* in divine dispensations a kind of chcquer-work of 
black and white day* taking place by turns. 

j Spencer on Prodigies , p. 306. 

Ciie'quebs.# See Checker, a sign. 

CiiEyiri'N.# n.s. See Cecchjn. 

Three or four thousand ckcquin* were a e pretty a proportion 
to live quietly, anil so give over. Shakspeare, Pericles . 

Here are thumpers, cheque cn* % golden rogue*; 

Wit, wit, ye rascals ! Beaum. and Ft. Mad Lover. 

To ClIK/illSH.^ v. a. [eherir, Fr. Sec To CinjEjt. 
Apcnser, for the sake of a rhyme, has abbreviated 
this word into chcry or cherry ; which, however, is 
nearer to the Fr, original than cherish. u Sweet 
goddesses all three, which mo in mirth do thmy” 
F. Q. vi. x. 2 %.] To support and forward with cn- 
couragcrifent, help, and protection; to shelter; to 
' nurse up. 

No man ever yet hated his own flesh, but nourisheth and 
cherish clh it, even as the laird the church. Ephcs. v. 

Whenever Buckingham doth turn his hate 
Upon your grace, and not with (fcteons lov^ 

Doth therm you and yours, God punish me 

With Uutc in those where I expect most love. Shakspeare. 
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I would I Were thy bird.— 

-Sweet, so would F ; 

But I should kill thee with too much cherishing. Shah spear e. 

What doth cherish woods but gentle air ? Skakspcare . 

Magistrates have always thought themselves concerned to 
chertih religion, and to maintain in the minds of men the be^ 
lief of a God and another lift;. TUlofsui, 

But old god Saturn, which doth dll devour. 

Doth cherish her, and still aiigmcnls lu*r might. Davies. 

Chf/rishe R.- j- p. [from cherish.'] All encouragcr ; 
a. supporter. 

They were bdtt great, chcrishers %f scholars and divines. 

IVotton, Para//, of Lds. Buck ingham and Essex. 

One of their greatest praises ft is to be the maintainors and 
chcrishers of a regular devotion, a reverend worship, a true and 
deccut pietV. • Sprat. 

Ciik'hlsiung.# n. $. [from the verb.] {Support ; 
enepuragement ; protection. JUiowood. 

tie, that knowingly commits an ill, has the upbrahlings of 
his own conscience ; those, who act bveiTour, have its cherish - 
ingsBnd encouragements to animate them. Decays of Piety. 

Chf/rI shingly. # ndv. [from Phcrishiug.] In an 
affectionate or encouraging manner. Sherwood. 

CuE%ishment. v. s. [from cherish. Encourage- 
ment; support; comfort. It is now obsolete. • 

The one lives, her agtf* ornament, 

That with rich bounty and dear chcridnncnt, 

Supports tbe praise, of noble poesic. Spenser, Tears <f Musa. 

Oiniix.* See Churn. , 

CIIF/RRYuj** 7 n - Fr. rn usi/s n Tmt. from 

Cnr/itRY-i am:. 3 f Vryntnio, a town of Ihmtus, Lut. 

('('MS W.] 

The species are; r. The common red or garden 
cherry. 2. Large* Spanish cherry. 3. The red 
heart cherry, The white heart cherry. 5. T he 
bleeding heart cherry. 6. The black heart cherry. 

7. The May cheriy. 8. The black cherry, or 
ma/ard. 9. The archduke cherry. 10. The yellow 
Spanish cherry, it. The Flanders cluster "cherry. 
12. The carnation cherry. 13. The large black 
cherry. 14. The bird cherry. 15. The red bird 
or Cornish cherry. 16. The largest double 
flowered cherry. 17. The double flowered cherry. 
18. The common wild cherry. 19. The wild 
northern English cherry, with late ripe fruit. 20. 
The shock or perfumed cherry. 21. The cherry- 
tree with striped leaves. And many other sorts of 
cherries; an the amber cherry, lukc ward, corono, 
Gascoigne, and the morello, which is cluefly planted 
lor preserving. 

This fruit was brought out of Pont us at the time* 
of the Mithridalick victory, by Lueullus, in the 
year of Rome 680; and was brought into Britain 
about 120 years afterwards, which was Amt. Dorn. 
55 ; and was soon after spread through most paVts 
of Europe. Miller. 

Sonic ask but a pin, a nut, a cherry stone ; but she, more 
covetous, would have a chain. Shatcspcarc. 

July I would have drawn in a jacket of Hgbt-yellow eating 
cherries, with his face and bosom Min -burnt. 1 Peach am. 

A little spark of life, which, in its first appearance, might be 
inclosed in the hollow of n c hbrry stone. Hale. 

Che'rry. adj. [from the substantive.] Resembling * 
a cherry in colour. 

Shores wife hath a pretty foot, 

A cherry lip, a pacing pleasing tongue. Shakspedre. 

Cheruy-bay. Sec Laurel. 
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Cherry-brandy.# 7 ».*/ Brandy, in which dfierrios 

Cherry-wine. 3 arc infused; wine, of which 
cherries, mixed with sugar, are the ingredients. 
Ciif/uryciieeked.^ adj. [from cherry and cheek.] 
Having ruddy cheeks. 

Rather tall than low 
She is of stature, cherry-cheek 9 d. her hair 
Inclin’d to red, and of a sprightly air. 

Fanshawc , Pas/. Fido , p.43. 

I warrant them chcrrychcck'd country girls. Congreve . 

Cue'rrypit. n. s. [from cherry aiid pit.'] A child's 
play, in which they throw cherry stones into a small 
hole. . 

What ! liian, ’tis not for gravity to play aL cherrypit. 

Shakspeare. 

CiiE'nsoNEfjr..^ 71. s. [x*p<n>i^<ro£, of ^eperof, land , and 
vijcrc;, an* isle ; Fr. also chersonesr.] A peninsula; 
a tract of land almost sunjpimded by the sea, but 
joined to the continent by a* narrow neck or 
isthmus. 

The sea so circles there, that it becomes a chcrsonc&s . 

Sir T. Herbert, Tran. p. 35. 

Fnjm India and f he golden eken oncsc. MU ton, P. B. iv. 74.. 

CHERT, n.s. [from quartz, Germ.] A kind of flint. 

Flint is most commonly found in form of nodules; but. ’tis 
sometimes found in thin stratac, when *tis called chert. 

* Woodward. 

Chf/rty.# adj. [from chert.] Flinty. 

The day is found near the town, over the cheriy stratum. 

Pt nnant . 

CHE'Rt T B.'f“ 71. s. plttr. It is some- 

times written in the plural, improperly, cherubim. 
Milton gives the plural cherubs.] A celestial spirit, 
which, in the hierarchy, is placed next in order to 
the seraphim. AH the several descriptions which 
the Scripture gives us of cherubim , differ from one 
another ; as they are described in the shapes of men, 
eagles, oxen, lions and in a composition of all these 
figures put together. The hieroglyph ical represen- 
tations in the embroidery upon the curtains of the 
Tabernacle, were called by Moses, Exod. xxvi. 1. 

* cherubim of cunning work. Calmet. 

M «kc one cherub on tin* one end, ami the other cherub on 
the other end; even of the mercy seat shull ye make, the 
cherubim* on the two ends thereof. Evod. xxx. 19. 

To Tli oe t h cruhim and seraphim continually do cry. 

• ' 'TtDeum. 

, The roof o’ the chamber 

With golden r he mbit ns L fretted. Shah? peat r, 

# Heaven’s chcmbin hord’d. 

Upon the sightless coursers of the air, • 

.Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

That tear* shall drown the wind. Shafopcarc. 

Thou sitt’st between the cherubs bright, 

Between their wings outspread. Mi/toit, Ps. k\x. 

Some < hr nth fiimhc*. w hat you begun, 

And to a niiri.de improves a tune. * Prior. 

CiTERr'mcAL.# ajj. [from cherub.] Angelical; re- 
lating to the cherubim. 

Why did \ oil not cull to miiyl the chcru/ncal angel, which, 
in the form of a crucifix, spoke to St. Francis? 

Sheldon, A tirades of Antichrist, p. 162. 

A third hymn of great note in the church was the chemhical 
h\ mu, ornflie irLagioti, as it was called, because of the thrice 
repeating. Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts. 

* Christian Antiquities, ii. 117. 

Ciikiii'huk. adj. [troia c/wrvb.'] AngeU^k ; relating 
to the cherubim. ( 

I Thy words v 

Attentive, and with more delighted car, 
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Divine instructor ! I have heard, than when * 

Cherubick songs by night from ncighb’ring hills 

Aerial musick send. Milton, P. L. 

And on the east side of the garden place 
Cherubick watch. Milton , P. L. 

Chf/uubin. ad/. [from cherub*'] Angelical. 

This fell w hore of thine, * 

Hath in her more destruction than thy sword, 

For all her cherubin look. Shakspearc. 

Che'rubin/# n. s, A cherub. 

O daughter of the rose, whose cheeks unite 
The. differing titles of the red and white— 

Whose face ts paradise, but fenc’d from sin ; 

For God in either eye has plac'd a cherubin . 

Dryden to th& Duchess of Ormond, 

Che'evil.^ n, s. [Sax. ceppille, Dutch Jcervill , from 
chcerophyllum, Lat.] An umbelliferous plant. 

* r MiUer . 

To Che'rup. v. n. [from cheer; perhaps from cheer 
up : corrupted to chcrip. ] To chirp; to use a 

cheerful voice. 

The birds -- • 

Frame to thy song their cheerful chcriping ; 

Or hold their peace for shame of thy sw eet lays. 

Spenser, She p. Cd+. June . 

Chese.% n, s. Often written by our old authors for 
Chose. See To Choose. 


Che'sible.# n, s, [old Fr. casuble ; low Lat. casula, 
casubla . Our old word for this kind of dress was 
also sometimes casule.] A kind of cope ; a short 
vestment without sleeves, which a Popish priest 
Wears at mass. Phillips . 

Manyfolde ki tides of ornaments, ascopes, corporasses, chest- 
bles, tunicles, stoles, &c. Bale on the Revel, P. II. k. vi. b. 

Che'slip. n. S' A sjnall vermin, that lies under 
stones or tiles, t Skinner. 

CHESS. ^ n.S' [echccj Fr.] A nice and abtruse 
game, in which two gets of men are moved in oppo- 
sition to each other. The first citation, which Dr. 
Johnson gives, ascribes the invention of the game 
to the Persian magi. Mr. Bryant says, that w to 
the Indo-Cuthites is attributed the most rational 


and amusing game, called chess; and the names of 
the several pieces prove that we received it from 
them.” Analys. of Anc. Mythology, vol. iii. p. 5 1 o. 

This game the Persian magi did invent. 

The force of Eastern wisdom to express ; * 

From thence to busy Europeans sent, r 

And styl’d by modern Lombards pensive chess . Denham. 

So have I seen a king on chess, 

(His rooks and knigltfs withdrawn. 

His queen and bishops in distress) c 
Shifting about, grow less and less. 

With here and there a pawn. Dry den. 

Che'ss-apple. n. s, A species of Wild ^Service. 
Che'ss-board. ?b. s. [from chess and board .] The 
board or tabic on which the game of chess is played. 

And cards are dealt, and chessboards bf ought, 

To ease the pain of coward thought. Prior. 

Che'ss-man. 7 i. S' [from 'chess and man.] A puppet 
for Th ess. 

A company of chessmen , standing on the same 1 squares of 
the chessboard where we left them : we say, they u e all in the 
same place, or unmoved. t * Locke. 

Ghe'sb-player. n.s. [from chess and player .] A 
gamester at c\\m* 

^ a chessplayer, Ve draws out hits men, and 

*“*“1 jhis pawt&tfusc to his greater persons* Dryden . 

■ nilcllow earth. 


The tender chcatom and tnellow earth is the best, facing mere 
mould, between the two extremes of clay and sand; especially 
if it be not loomy and binding. Bacon , Nat. Hist' 

CHEST.-f~ 71. s. [Celt, kest ; Goth, and Su. Tcista ; 
Welsh, cist, cyst ; Sax. cyjt: ; Lat, cista ; ^foaiu^rly 
uped for a coffin, as by Chaucer : “ He is^ how ded, 
and nailed in his cheste : h whence our verb to chesty 
iu this sense; of which Dr. Johnsqn has taken no 
notice. The Sax. substantive is so used. Kist is 
our old word, found in man user iptiyif Gower^ and 
is still our Yorkshifc word for cJffst. Mr.Tooke 
refers to the Sax. ceajr, used for womb, in Alfred's 
Laws by Lambard, fol. 21. But perhaps the 
Hebrew kis, as Dr. Jamieson has observed, a little 
chest or bag for holding weights or money, is the 
root.] r 

1. A box of wood or other materials, in which things 
are lajd up. 

He will seek there, on my word : neither press, chest, trunk, 
well, vault, but he hath an abstract for the remembrance of 
such places. ShakspearO' 

But more have been by avarice opprest, 

And heaps of money crowded in the chest. Dryden. 

2. A Chest of Drawers . A case with moveable boxes 
or drawers. 

3. The trunk of the body, or cavity from the shoulders 
po the belly. 

Such as 'have round faces, or broad chests, or shoulders, have 
seldom or never long necks. Brown . 

He describes another by the largeness of his chest, and breadth 
of his shoulders. Pope, Notes on the Iliad. 

To Chest. - f- v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To reposite in a chest ; to hoard. 

2 . To place in a coffin ; 46 to chest a dead corpse with 
spice and sweet ointments in a coffin.” Haloct. 

He dieth, and is chested . 

Genesis , 1. %6. Contents of the Chapter . 

That afternoon we chested o ur late commander, putting some 
great shot with him into it, that he might presently sink. 

Terry , Voyage to the JS. Indies , (1655,) p. 41. 

Chest-foundering. 11 . s. A disease in horses. It 
comes near to a pleurisy, or peripneutnony, in a hu- 
man body. ' Farriers Diet. 

Che'sted. adj. [from chest."] Having a chest; as, 
broad-chested, narrow-chested. 

Che'ster. See Castor. 

Chf/stnut.^ 7 s ' [chastaigtic, Fr. castatiea , 
Che'stn ut-tree. y Lat. so called from Castania in 
Asia Minor, whence the chcsmit was brought into 
Europe. The vvord is frequently pronounced^ and 
sometimes written, chesnut.] 

1. The tree hath katkins, which arc placed at remote 
instances from the fruit, on the same tree. The 
outer coat of the fruit is very rough, and has two 
or three nuts included in each husk or "covering. 
This tree was formerly in greater plenty, as may be 
proved by the old buildings in London, which 
were, for the most part, of this timber ; which is 
equal inValue to the best oak, and, for many pur- 
poses, far exceeds it, particularly for making vessels 
4 for liquors; it having a property, when once tho- 
. ^ou$ibj scaled* to xnmtaisv 
\ and wot subject to’ shrink or sw^ltj&jg other tim- 
ber. ^ Mittcr. 

I 2. The fruit of the chestnut tree, : . 
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A woman’* tongue, 

That sites not half so^zreat a blow to the ear, 

As will a chestnut in a farmer's fire* Shakspeare. 

October has a basket of services, medlars and chestnuts, and 
fruits that ripen at the latter time. Penchant on Drawing. 
3. The name of a brown colour* # 

His hair is of a good colour. — # ^ 

— — An excellent colour; your chestnut was ever the only colour. 

Shakspeare ; 


Merab's long hair \v$s glossy chestnut brown. 


Cowley* 


Che'ston. n. s. A species of plum. 

Che'vachie.# % 5. [Fr. lpwtat. chevalchia .] An 
expedition with cavalry. Obsolete. 

He had been sometime in chevarkie , 

In Flaundres, in Artois, and in Pic^rdie, Chaucer , C. T. Prol. 

Che'vage. 5 * See Cuiefage. 

CHEV ALTER* n* s. [chevalier, Fr.] A knight; a 
gallant strong man. • 

Renowned Talbot doth expect my aid ; 

And I am lowted by a traitor-villain, , 

And cannot help the noble chevalier . » Skak spear c . 

CHEVA'UX dc Prise* n. s. [Fr. The singular 
afteval dc frise is seldom used.] The Friesland 
horse, which is a piece of timber, larger or smaller, 
and traversed with wooden spikes, pointed with* 
iron, five or six f&t long; used in defending a 
passage, stopping a breach, or making a retrench- 
ment to stop the cavalry. It is also called a turn- 
pike, or tourniquet. JChambefs* 

Chf/ven.^ n.s* [< chevrsne , Fr. from chef, the head ; 
the fish having a large head .] A river fish ; the 
same w ith chub. 

The fishes of this lake were trouts, pikes, chvvins , and tenches. 

Sir T. Proton , Tracts , p. 99. 

Che'veril.'I* n.s. [old Fr. chvreU from chcvrcau, i. e. 
petit clicvrc. V. Rocj. This word, now obsolete, 
was u favourite expression with our ancestors to de- 
note the pliability of certain consciences ; and to 
the solitary instance of a cheveril conscience in 
Shakspearc, given by Dr. Johnson, a pleasant illus- 
tration of the phrase may be added from an elder 
writer. B. Jonson has also cheveril conscience , in 
his Poetaster.] A kid ; kid-leather: 


A sentence is but a cheveril glove to a good wit : how quickly 
the wrong side may be turned outward. Shaksjjcare. 

Neither the cuptains uor souldicrs can stand or prevail. And 
no mcrvail ; for their armoure is of chcverel leather ; and the na- 
ture of cheveri l leather is, that if a man take it by the sides, 
and pull it in breadth, he may make a little point as brodc as 
both his hands; if he take it by the ends, and pull it in length, 
he may make it as small as a thread. Moste men now a dayes 
have chcvcrcl consciences / if the matter touch their owne profit • 
or pleasure, they make their consciences wide enough, and 
large enough ; if it touch another man’s profit, they make them 
as small as a thread. 

Ep. of Chichester's Serm.at Paul's Cross , (1576.) c. viii. 

Which gifts the capacity * 

Of your soft cheveril conscience would receive, 

If you might please to stretch it. Shakspearc. 

O, here’s a wit of cheveril , that stretches from an inch narrow 
to broad. Shakspearc . I 

To Chk'vekilize.# v. d. ffrom c/icvetj!.') To make 
as pliable as kidleather. Not now in use,* 

1 appeal unto your own, though never so much chevcriUized, 
consciences, my good calumniator# » can there be inferred a just 
accusation ? * Mounlagu, App. to Cas. p. *3. 

CUE FJSANCE.-f n. *. [chmisanee, Fr.} 

1 . Enterprise ; evement. A word now not in use. 

Fortune, the ftmof famous chevisance , 

Seldom, said GuyOa^yieWs to virtue aid. * Spenser, F* Q. 
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2. Bargain, [old Fr. cheivsawns, chrvissance 9 an agree- 
ment between debtor and creditor, in relation to the 
loan of money. Kclham.] 

They maken many a wrong chevisaunce. 

Heaping up waves of wealth ami woe. 

, Spenser f Shep. Chi. May* 

CHEVRON.^ n. s* [French.] One of the honour- 
able ordinaries in heraldry. It represents two raf- 
ters of a house, set up as they ought to stand. 

t Harris * 

The masquers were placed in a great concave shell, like 
mother of pearl ; — . the top thereof was stuck with a cheveron 
of lights, which, indented to the proportion of the shell, *truck 
a glorious beam dJ>on them, as they were seated one above v 
another. E. Jonson , Masques at Court . 

Che'viioned.# adj . [from chevron*] Variegated in 
the shape of a chevron. • 

Their bases were of watchet cloth of silver, cheveroned all 
over with lace. • B. Jonson , Masques at Court * 

• Che'vronel.# v. s. A diminutive o£ and in size 
half, the heraldi^k chevron. 


To CHLW. t». a. [coopan, Sux. fcauwen, Dutch. It 
is vqpy frequently pronounced chaw, and perhaps 
properly.] 

1. To grind with the teeth ; to masticate. 

If little faults, proceeding on distemper. 

Shall not he wink’d at, how shall we stretch our eye. 

When capital crimes, chew'd, swallow’d, and digested. 

Appear before us ? Shakspeare. 

Pacing through the forest, 

Chewing the food of sw eet and bitter fancy. Shakspearc . 

This pious cheat, that never suck’d the* blood, 

Nor chew'd the flesh of lambs. Dryden, Fables . 

The vales 

Descending gently, where the lowing herd 

Chews verdurous pasture. • Philips. 

By chewing , solid aliment is divided into small parts : in u 
human body, there is no other instrument to perform this 
action but the teeth. By the action of chewing , the spittle and 
mucus are squeezed from the glamls, and mixed with the 
aliment; which action, if it. be long continued, will turn the 
aliment into a sort of chyle. Arhuthnot oh Aliments. 

2. To meditate; or ruminate in the thoughts. 

• While the fierce monk does at his trial stand. 

He chews revenge, abjuring his offence ; 

Guile in his tongue, and murder in his hand. 

He stabs his judge, to prove his innocence. Prior. 


3. To taste without swallowing. 

Heavln’s in my mouth. 

As if I did but only chew its name. Shakspearc. 

Soin£ books are to be tasted, other* to Ik? wallowed, ana 
some few to be chewed and digested ; that is, some hook# arc to 
ft* read onh in parts ; others to be read, hpt not curiously ; and 
some few to be read wholly, with attention. Enron. 


To Chew. v. ft* To champ upon ; to ruminate. 

I will with patience hear, and find a time; 

’Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this. Shakspeare . 

Inculcate the doctrine of disobedience, and then leave the 
multitude to chew upon’t. l/Ktd range. 

Old politicians chew on wisdom past, ♦ 

And blunder on in business to the la*L . Pope. 

Chew.# n. s. [from the .verb.] That tfhich is 
chewed ; a vulgarism, as a choc of tobacco. 
Che'wino?# w. s. [.Sax. ceopunj.] Mastications 
Chk'wet.# n. s. [probably from chew. See GmjEI'.J 
A pie consisting qf various articles’ chopped, and 
* mixed together. Cotgrave terms the “ skew et 
pie, goubelet.” There is a receipt for this ajhfr 
whether fried or baked, in the Archssolio^pa, viol, ip 

p. 12* 4 ‘ ; J *' 

4 * 
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A kind of dainty chewet, or minced pie. * 

Florio, Ital. Diet. in V. Frilmgottu 

Men laden with bottles of wine, chewets, and currant-custards, 

Middleton's WUch, H. i. 

Chi'bbal.'X 71. s. [Fr. cibaule . In the north of Eng- 
land chibe is the word; Sax. cipe^Lat. cepa.~\ A 
small kind of onion. 

Ye eating rascals, 

Whose gods are beef and brewis, whose brave angers 
Do execution upon these, and vhibbals . 

^ Beaum. and FL, Bonduca. 

CHICA'NE.^ n. s. [ chicane 9 Fr. derived by Menage 
from the Spanish word chico 9 little, Dr. Johnson 
says. But Morin asserts, that both Menage and 
Huet derive the word from the’ Gr. 5 tx«v»x^, he 
who loves a suit at law . Others derive it from cixctvog, 
which at first signified a Sicilian , and afterwards a 
deceiver, because the Sicilians were so esteemed. 
V. Morin, Diet. Etym. Fr. and Gr. in V. Chica- 

NEUR.] 

1. The art of protracting a contest by petty objection 
and artifice. 

The general part of the civil law concerns not the chicane of 
private cases, but the affairs and intercourse of civilized nations, 
grounded upon the principles of reason. Locke. 

llis attornies have hardly one trick left ; they arc at an end 
of all their chicane. Arbuthnot, Hut. of John Butt. 

2. Artifice in general. This sense is only in familiar 
language. 

Unwilling then in arms to meet, 

He strove to lengthen the campaign, 

And save his forces by chicane . Prior . 

To Chica'ne.'Jv v. n. [ chicaner , Fr.] To prolong a 
contest by tricks. 

Give me bur virtuous actions, and I will not quibble and 
chicane about the motives. Ld. Chesterfield. 

Chica'neu. n. s. [ chica/ieur , Fr.] A petty sophistcr; 
a trifling disputant ; a wrangler. 

This is the way to distinguish the two most different things 
I know, a logical chicaner from a man of reason. Locke. 

Ohica'neuy. n. s. [ chicancrie , Fr.] Sophistry ; mean 
arts of wrangle. 

His anger caused him to destroy the greatest part of these 
reports ; and only to preserve sush as discovered most of Uie 
chicanery and futility of the practice. Arbuthnot. 

Chi'ches.^ n. s. [old Fr. chiches ; chich-peas, Sher- 
wood; lroni the Lat. cicer.~] Dwarf peas, or 
vetches. See Chickpeas. 

Such tilings as needc not much moisture, as spcric, 1 chich, and 
the Otfyer pulses. B. Googc’s Husbandries , (i586.) c fol. 18. b. 

He chiches gives, for winter laid aside ; 

Nor arc the long and slender oats denied. 

# Sir «/ c Beaumont* s Poems , p. 41. 

Chi'chling Vetch, n. s. \lathyru$ 9 Lat.] In Ger- 
many they are cultivated, and eaten as peas, though 
neither so tender nor well tasted. Miller . 

CHICK. n. $. ) [cicen, Sax. kiecken , Dutch. 

Chi'cken.^ n. s . 3 Chicken is, I believe, the old 

■ plural of chick 9 though now usea as a singular noun, 
Dr. Jbhnson says. The old proverb, however, yet 
countenances chicken as the regular plural ; and we 
still say, “ a couple of chicken*” See Hay’s Prov. 
“ Children and chicken must always be picking.”] 

i. The young of a bird, particularly of a hen, or small 
bird. f c 

■ AM my pmty ones 1 

y"®* “ jjy pretty chickens, and their dam, 

■ ’At one fell swoop ! Skakspearc, 

For when the shell is broke, out comes a thick* Davies, 
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While it is a thick, and hath no spurs, nor cannot hurt, nor 
hafli seen the motion, yet ha readily nractiseth it. Hale. 

Ev n since she was a se’en-night old, they say. 

Was chaste and humble to her dying day; 

Nor chick, nor hen, was known to disobey. Dryden, Fables. 

Having the notion that one laid the egg out, of which the 
other was hatched, I have a cfcar idea of the relation of dam 
Olid chick. Locke. 

On rainy days alone I dine, 

Upon a chick and pint of wine : 

On rainy days I dine alone, c 

And pick my chicken to the bone. 

2. A word of tenderness. & 

My Ariel, chicF, 

This is thy charge. 

3. A term for a young person. 

Then, Chloe, still go on to prate 
Of thirty-six and thirty-ei"ht ; 

Pursue your trade of scandal-picking. 

Your that Stella is no chicken. - Swift. 

To Chick.# v. n. [from the Sax. ciceA] To sprout, 
as seed in the ground; to vegetate. A word still 
used in some parts of England. “ Chykynge or 
sprowting of corne, pidlulatus s to chyken as come, 
or spyren, pyllulo.” Prompt. Parv. 

Ciji'ckenhkarted. adj. [from chicken and heart.'] 
Cowardly ; timorous ; fearful. 

Now we set up for tilting in the pit. 

Where ’tis agreed by bullies, chickcnkcarted. 

To fright the ladies first, and then be parted. 

Prol. to Sp. Friar. 

The Cjii'ckenfox. n. s. An exanthematous distem- 
per, so called from its being of no very great danger. 
Chickling, n. s. [from chick .] A small chicken. 

Chickpeas, n.s . [from chick and pca.~] A kind of 
^ degenerate pea. Miller. 

Ciii'ckweed. 71. s. [chick anil weed.'] The name of a 
plant. 

Green mint, or chick weed, arc of good use, in all the hard 
swellings of the breast, occasioned by milk. Wiseman. 

To CHIDE. 1 ^ v. a. preter. chid or chode, part .chid 
or chidden. [Sax. chiban, part, club.] 

1 . To reprove ; to check; to correct with words : 
plied to persons. 

Chide him for faults, and do it reverently, 

When you perceive his blood inclin’d to mirth. 

And riy like chidden Mercury from Jove. 

Those, that do teach your babes, 

Do it with gentle means, and easy tasks ; 

‘He might have chid ine so: for, in good faith, 

I am a child to chiding. 

Scylla wept. 

And chitl her barking waves into attention. 

Above the w’nves as Neptune shew’d his face. 

To chide the winds, and save the Trojan race. 

You look, as if yon stern philosopher 
Had just now chid you. 

if any woman of better fashion in the parish happened to be 
absent from church, they were sure of a visit from him, to chide 
and to dine with her. Swift. 

2 , l To drive with reproof. 

Margaret my queen, and Clifford too. 

Have chid me from the battle. Skakspearc. 

If, rather than to marry county Paris, , ^ 

Thou hast the strength of will today thyself; 

Then it is likely, thou wilt undertake 
A thing like death to chide away this shame. 

Skakspearc, Borneo and Juliet, 

3* To blame; to reproach : applied to things. 

He’ll call you to so hot an answer for it, 

That caves and womby vauhages of France 

Shall chide your trespa*s. w Shakspcare, JC. Jfen. V. 

Winds murmur’d through the leave* your ] on g delay, 

And fountains,* o’er the pebbles, chiq*y]yafr stay, Dryden -. 


ap- 


Shakspcarc . 
Shak spent e. 


Sha/cspeare . 
Milton , Com . 
Waller. 
Addison. 
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I chid the folly of my thoughtless haste; * 

For, the work perfected, the joy was past Prior . 

To Chide.-[- v. n. 

I* To clamour; to scold. 

Therefore the Jews chidden togidcre, and seydcn, how may 
this give to us his flcisch to^fete ? Wicltfft, St. John, ra. 

Wliat had he to do to chide at me ? Shakspeare. 

Next morn, betimes, the bride was missing : 

The mother scream’d, the father chid , $1 

Where can this idle tfench be hid ? ' Swift, 

t . To quarrel with. 

And the pcojftc chode with Mosls. 

Humbert, xx. j. (Transi. 1578.) 
The business of the state does him offence, 

And he does chide with you. Shakspeare . 

3. To make a noise. • 

My duty, 

"As doth a rock against the chiding flood, 

Should the approach of this wild river break, • 

And stand uriphaken yours. Shakspeare. 

Chide.# n. 5. . [from the verb.] Murmur^ gentle 
noise. # 

Nor the chide of streams, 

And hum of bees, inviting sleep sincere 
Into the guiltless breast. • Thomson , Autumn. 

Cin'oER.-f* n. s. [from chide."] A rejiuker; 21 re- 
prover. • 

. Whether any be brawlers, slanderers, chiders , scolders, and 
sewers of discord between one and another. 

Ahp. Cranmer , Articles of Visitation. 
Not her that chides, sir, at any hand, 1 pray. — , 

I love no chiders , sir. • Shakspearc. 

Chi'deress.# n.s. [from chide?.] She who chides. 
Obsolete. 

If one be full of wuntonnesse. 

Another is a ehidcresse. Chaucer , Rom. of the Rose • 

Cui'dincj.# 71. s. [Sax. cibinj.] 

1. Rebuke; contention; quarrel. 

He called the name of the place Massuh, and Meribah, be- 
cause of the chiding [in the margin strife] of the children of 
Israel, and because they tempted the Lord. Exod. xvii. 7.* 
Well thou know’st what cruel chiding n 
Oft I've from my mother borne. 

Bp. Percy, Alcanzor and Zaida. 

2. Simply, noise; sound. 

I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 

Whence in a wood of Crete they bay’d the boar 
With hounds of Sparta : never did I hear* 

Such gallant chiding. Shakspearc , M. N. I)r. 

Chi'dingly.# adv. [from chiding .] After the man- 
ner of chiding. Huloct. 

CHIEF,^ adj. [chef the head, Fr. from the Gr. 

j.] * 

1. Principal; most eminent; above the rest in any 
respect. 

These were the chief of the officers that were over Solomon^ 
works. ‘ 1 Kings, Lx. 13. 

My lord chief justice, speak to that vain man. 

Shakspearc, K. lien. IV. P. //. 
The hand of the princes and rulers hath been chief in this 
trespass. Ezra, w. 2. 

Your country, chief in arms, abroad defend; 

At home, with morals, arts, and laws amend. Pope. 

2. Eminent; extraordinary. 

IK froword man sowe$h strife, and a whisperer separated! 
chief friends. ( Proverbs, xvi. 38. 

3. Capital ; of the first 'order; that* to which other 
parts are inferiour, or subordinate. 

I came to have a good general view of the apostle’s maul 
purpose in writing the epistle, $ud th<* chirf branches of hxr J 
discourse wherein he prosecuted >t. • . # Locke. 

.4. It is used by some writers with a superlative termi- 
nation; but^ J think improperly: the comparative 
chief er is njever found. 
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We beseech you, bend you to remain. 

Here in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 

Our chiefest courtier, cousin, and our son. Shakspeare. 

Docg an Edomite, the chiefest of the herdmen. 

1 Sam. xxi. 7. 

He sometimes denied admission to the chiefest officers of the 
army. • Clarendon. 

Chief, n. s. [from the adjective.] 

1. A military commander; a leader of armies; a 
captain. 

Is pain to them 

Less pain, less to be fled ? or thou than they 
Less hardy to endure ? couragious chief! 

The first in flight from pain. Jfi Hon, P. L. 

After or beiorj were never known 
Such chiefs ; as each an army seem’d alone. Dryden. 

A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod ; 

An honest man’s the noblert work of God. Pope. 

A prudont chief not always must display 
His pow’rs in equal ranks, and fair array; 

But with tli* occasion and the ;£acc comply, 

Conceal his force, nay seem sometimes* to ny. Pope. 

2. In Chief, in law. In capite, by personal service. 

All sums demandable, cither for licence of alienation to be 
made of lands holden in chief , or for the pardon of any such 
alienation already made Without licence, have been stayed in 
the way to the hanaper. Bacon . 

I shall be proud to hold my depcndancc on you in chief, as 
I do part of my small fortune in Wiltshire. * Dryden. 

3. In Spenser it seems to signify somewhat like 
achievement; a mark of distinction. 

Where be the nosegays that she dight for thee? 

The coloured chaplets wrought with a chief. 

The knottish rush-rings, and gilt rosemary. Spenser . 

4. In heraldry. 

The chief is so called of the French word chef, the head 
or upper part : this possesses the upper third part of the escut- 
cheon. Peacham on Drawing. 

Chief.# adv . [from the adj,] Chiefly. ' 

Then, issuing chcarful, to thy sport repair. 

Chief \ should the western breezes curling play, 

And light o’er ether bear the shnddwing clouds. 

Thomson, Spring. 

CHIEF.# n.s. [old Fr. chef from chcoir ; whence 
me sc h coir, mesc/mf; and tlicncc our word mischief. 

• See also Ronchief.] Hap; fortune. Prompt. 
Parv. Not now in use, except in the compound 
mischief 

Chi'efage, or Che'vage.# [old Fr. chcvage , poil- 
moiy?y paid by a villain to his lord, Kelham ; from 
chef the head.] A tribute by the head. 

The Jews, allowed to live in England, long paid vhevage, 

9 or poll-mono) ; viz. three pence per head, at Easter. 

m Chambers. 

Chi'f.fdom. n.s . [from chief.] Sovereignty. Not 
in use. 

ZephyruH being in love with ChJoris, and coveting her to 
wife, gave her for a dowry the vhufdom and sovereignty of all 
flowers and green herbs. Spenser, Shej*. Cal. Gloss. 

Chi'effess? adj. [from chief] Wanting a head; 
being without a leader. 

And chief css armies dol’d out the campaign. 

And navies yawn’d for orders on the main. * Pope. 

Chi'efly. adv. [from chief] Principally; eminently; 
more than common. 

Any irtan who will consider the natureof anepkk poem, what 
actions ^describes, and what persons they ire a hiqfy wb<jm it 
informs, will find it aPwork full of difficulty. Dryden. 

Those parts of the kingdom, where the number aggi estates 
of the dissenters chief y lay. % 1 . 

Chi'efrie. n. s. [from chief.]* A rent paid to 
the lord Efoamount* 

41 * 
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They 'hull 1>c well able to live upon those lands, to yield her 
majesty reasonable chiefrie, and also give a competent mainte- 
nance unto the garrisons. Spenser *©» Ireland. 

Would the reserved rent at c this day be any more than a 
small chief ric% Swift. 

CHf EFTAIN.'f* n. s. [old Fr. chqfetain and in our 
ancient language chevetuin and chcvcntri/n. Chau- 
cer uses the former in the Knight’s Tale ; and the 
latter occurs in a ballad of earlier days than his. 
See Ritson’s Anc. Songs, p. 1 9.] * 

1. A leader; a commander. 

That forc’d their chieftain , for his safety's sake, 

3. (Their chuftain Humber named w as aright) 

Unto the ^nighty stream him to betake. 

Where he an eiid of battle ami of life did make. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

2. The head of a clan- ' r 

> It broke, And absolutely subdued all the lords and chieftains 
of thclrishry. Davies on Ireland . 

Cui'EFTAINHY.# ? r n 7 • ^ tj 1 l • 

CHl'EFTAiNsn ip. 5 ”• C from chl 'M n l Headship. 

The chieftainship of the highlandry is a very dangerous in- 
fluence. * Smollett. 

The laird of Raarsa has sometimes disputed the chieftaincy 
of the clan with Macleod of Skie. 

Johnson , Lett . to Mrs. Thrale . 

Chie'vance. n. s. [probably from achcmnce , Fr. pur- 
chase.] Traffick, in which money is extorted ; as 
discount- Now obsolete. 

There were ^ood laws against usury, the bastard use of 
money; Rnd against unlawful chicvanccs ami exchanges, which 
is bastard usury. Bacon. 

7 b Chieve, or Cheve.# v. n. [Fr. c/icvirJ] To turn 
out; to come to a conclusion; to succeed. Not 
yet obsolete- Chieve in Lancashire is to jnosper. 

Evil mote he chcvc. Chaucer , Chan. Yeom. Tule . 

It chieves nought with him. Bay, N. C. Words, p.14. 

Chi'lblain. n. $. [from chill, cold, and Haiti ; so that 
Temple seems mistaken in liis etymology, or lias 
written it wrong to serve a purpose.] Sores made 
by frost. ‘ 

I remembered the cure of childhlanes when I was a boy, 
(which may be called the children’s gout,) by burning at the 
fire. * Temple. 

CHILD.^f* n. s. [Sax. cilh ; Goth. kilthe.in , the 
womb; inkiltho , with child; probably from the 
Heb. chmdy to bring forth.] In the plural chitdren. 

1. An infant, or very young person. 

A fhire young man. 

Of wondrous beauty, and of freshest year*:— 

Whom when the palmer saw, abasht he w»is 
Through fear ami wonder, that he nought could say, 

Till. him the child twspoke. Spenser , F. Q. 11, \iii. 5—7. 

I11 age, to wish for youth is full as vain. 

As for youth to turn a chUd again. * Denham. 

The young lad must not lie ventured abroad at eight or ten, 
for^ fear of what may happen to the tender child; though he 
then runs ten times less risque than at sixteen. Locke . 

The stroke of death is nothing : children endure it, and the 
greatest cowards find it no pain. Wake. 

2. Oi?e in the line of filiation, opposed to the^parent. 

Of a truth, against tby holy child Jesus, whom thou hast 
anointed, both Herod and Pontius PilUe, with the Gentiles 
and the people of Israel, were gathered together. Acts, iv. 27. 

Where children have been exposed, or taken away young, 
Apd afterwards have approached to their parents* presence, the 
parents, though they have not known them, haw had a secret 
joy, or other alteration thereupon. Btwm, Nat. Hist . 
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I shall see 

The winged vengeance overtake such Children. Shakspeare . 

So unexhausted her perfections were, 

That for more children , she had more to spare. Dryden. 

lie in a fruitful wife’s embraces old, v .- 

A long increase of childrens children told.' Addison. 

3. The descendants of a man, how remote sbever, arc 
called children ; as the children of Edom, the children 

■ of Israel. 

And the Midiauite 9 , and the Amalekites, and all the children 
of the east, lay along in the valley like grasshoppers for multi- 
tude. " ’ Judges, \ri. 12. 

4. In the language, of scripture. 

One weak in knowledge. Isaiah , x. 19. I Cor. xiii. 1 r. 

Such as are young in grace. % John f i\. rj . 

Such as are humble and docile. St. Matthew , xvii. 4- 

The children of light, the children of ejarkness ; who follow* 
light, who lemain in darkness. ^ 

The elect, the blessed, are also called the children of God. 
How is he numbered among the children of Go d, and his 
< lot is among the saints ! ' Wisdom , v. 5. 

I11 the New Testament, believers arc commonly called chil- 
dren of God. 

Ye are all the children of God, by faith in Jesus Christ. 
Gal. iii. 26. ' Calmcl . 

5. ' A girl child. Not in use, Dr. Johnson says. But, 

in some of our inland counties, the contradistinction 
of a female to a male infant is said to be yet kept 
up, among the lower orders, by the word child. 
fiec Stcevcns’s Note on the Winter’s Tale. For- , 
merly, however, it was just the reverse ; child being 
restrained to the young of the male sex ; as, “ the 
child lulus,” a translation of “ puer lulus;” and 
the children of the chapel, signify the boys of the 
royal chapel. See War ton’s Hist, of Eng. Poetry, 
vol. iii. p.23. 

Mercy on’s, a benrnc, a very pretty bcarnc ! 

A boy, or child, I wonder. Shakspeare, Winter's Talc . 

6 . Any tiling, the product or effect of another. 

. Macduff; this noble passion, 

Child of integrity, hath from my soul 

Wip’d the black scruples. Shakspeare . 

7. A noble youth; like the Fr. bachelier ; not a 
knight, but a young man of noble birth dubbed 
esquire , in his progress to the honour of knight- 
hood ; though, in our old ballads and romances, 
child may certainly be sometimes found for k night* 
But the sense, best authorized, is that of a youth of 
noble blood. In Spenser, child Tristram is not 
knight Tristram, as Bp. Percy has asserted; for he 
is called child, not after, but before he was made a 
knight. 

Every knight had after him riding 
Three henchmen [each] on him awaiting:— 

And every child c ware of leaves g$enc 
A fresh dmpelet upon his haircs bright. 

, Chaucer , Flower and Leaf. 

The noble childc, preventing his desire. 

Under his club with wary boldnesse went. 

And smote him on the knee that never yet was bent. 

Spenser, F. Q. vi. yiihaj* 

8. To be with Child* To bp pregnant. 

If it must stand still, let wives with child 
Pray that their burthen may not fall this day, 

( Lest that their hopes prodigiously be crost. Shakspeare 

«7b Child, v. n* [from the noun.] To bring chil- 
dren. 

The spring, th&«ummcr, 

The chitting autumn, angry Winter, change , ; . 

Their wonted liveries. : m ' T - Shakspeare* 
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Aft to chi Iding women, young vigorous people, after irre- 
gularities of diet, in stich it begins with haemorrhages. 

Arbuthnot . 

To Child.# d. a . To bring forth children. 

Whilst ye in durance dwq)t, ye to me gave # • 

A little n&yde, the which ye childed tho : , 

The same again if now ye list to have, 

The same is yonder lady, whom High God did save. 

A , Sjtcnser , F. Q. vi. xii. 1 7. ** t 

An hundred plants beside, e’en in his sight, 

Childed an hundred nymphs. ^ Fairfax, Tasso, xviii. a6. 

Childbearing, n. s. [froih child and bear,'] The 
act of bearing children. * 

^ To the<\ 

Pains only in childbearing were foretold, 

And, bringing forth, soon recompens’d with joy, 

Fruit of tny womb* A Milton , P . L. 

The timorous antf irresolute Sylvia has demurAd ’till she is 
past childbcarikjg . Addison, 

CuiLdbed. n, s . [from child and bed,] The* state of 
a woman bringing a child, or Being in labour. 

The funerals of Prince Arthur, and of Queen Elizabeth, who 
died in childbed in the Tower. • Bacon, 

Pure, as when wash’d from spot of childbed stain. 

• 'Milton, Sonne?. 

Yet these, tho* poor, /he pain of childbed bear. Dri/dcn, 

Let no one be actually married, ’till she hath the childbed 
pHlows. Spectator, 

Women in childbed are in the case of persons wounded. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 

ChiLdbiuth. n, s. [from child and birth.] Travail ; 
labour; the time df bringing forth; the act of 
bringing forth. 

The mother of Pyrodes, after her childbirth , died. Sidney. 

A kernel void ot any taste, but not so of virtue, especially 
for women travailing in chUitbirth, Car cut's Survey. 

In the whole sex of women, God hath decreed the sharpest 
pains of childbirth ; to shew, that there is no state exempt from 
sorrow. Bp. Taylor , Holy Living. ■ 

He to his wife, before the time assign’d 
For childbirth ctune, thus bluntly spoke his mind. Dryden . 

Chi'lued. adj. [from child.] Furnished with a child. 

How light and portuble my pain seems now, 

When that which makes me bend, makes the king bow ; 

He childed, as I father’d. Shpkspcare, K. Lear. 

Chi'ldermas Day. "I* [Sox. cilbamaj-je-haij.] 

The day of the week, throughout the year, an- 
swering to the day on which the feast of the holy 
Innocents is solemnized, which weak and supersti- 
tious persons think an unlucky day. 

To talk of hares, or such uncouth things, proves as ominous 
to the, fisherman, ns the beginning of a voyage on the day w hen 
childermas day fell, doth to the mariner. C\irew. t 

Ohi'ldhood. 7 i. s. [from child, cilbhab, Sax.] 

1. The state of children the time in which wc 

arc children: it includes infancy, but is continued 
to puberty* • 

Now I have stain’d the childhood of our joy 
With blood, remov’d but little from our own. Shakspcarc. 

The sons of lords and gentlemen should be trained up in 
learning from their childhoods. Spenser on Ireland. ( 

Seldom have I ceas’d to eye 

Thy infancy, thy childhood , and thy youth. Milton , P. R . 

The same authority that th£ actions of a man have with us 
in our childhood, the same, in every period of life, has the 
practice of all whom we regard as our superiours. Rogers . 1 ^ 

2. The time of life between infancy and puberty. , 

Infancy and childhood demand thin, copious, nourishing ali- 
ment. : u !. v ..„ * , Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

3. The propertftiB of a chM. 
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Their love in early infancy began, 

And rose as childhood ripen’d into man. Dryden. 

CmLDiSH.+ adj. [Sax^cdbirc.] 

1. Having tne qualities of a child; trifling; ignorant; 
simple. 

Learning hath its infancy, when it is but beginning and 
almost childish: then its youth, when it is luxuriant and 
juvenile. Bacon, Essays. 

m 2. Becoming only children; trifling; puqrile. 

MusidqpH being elder by three or four years, there was taken 
away theoccasion of childish contentions. Sidney. 

Tne lion’s whelps she saw how he did bear. 

And lull in rugged arms withouten childish fear. Spenser, F. Q. 

When I was yet a child, no childish play . 

To me was pleasing ; all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know. Milion, P. R. 

The fathers looked on the worship of images as the most 
silly and childish thing in the would. Stillihg/iect. 

One that hath newly learn’d to speakandgo,* 

Loves childish plays. # ' " Roscommon . 

They have spoiled the walls with childish sentences, that 
consist often in a jingle of words. Addison on Italy* 

By conversation £nc childish humours of their younger days 
might be worn out. Arbuthnot , Hist, of J. Bxdl m 

Chi'ldishly. adv. [from childish.] In a childish 
trifltng way; like a child. 

Together with his fame their infamy was spread, who hud so 
rashly and childishly ejected him. Ilooher. 

Some men are of excellent judgement in their own profes- 
sions, hut childishly unskilful in any thing besides. Hayward, 

Childishmi'ndedness.# ti. s. [from childish and 
mind.] Triflingness. 

I have somewhat of the French; I love birds, as the king 
docs i and have some childishmindedness wherein we shall con- 
sent. Bacon. 

Cin'LDiSHXESS.'f' n. s . [from childish.] 

1. Puerility ; triflingness ; state of a child. 

Last scene of al£ 

That ends this strange eventful history. 

Is second childishness , and mere oblivion. 

tjj/taksjieare, As you Like it. 
The actions of childishness , and unfashionable carriage, time 
and age will of itself be sure to reform. Locke. 

Nothing in the world could give a truer idea of the super- 
stition, credulity, and childishness of the Homan catholick 
Religion. Addison on Italy. 

2. Harmlessness. 

Speak thou, boy ; 

Perhaps thy childishness will move him more 

Than can our reasons. Shakspcarc. 

ChiLdless.^ adj. [from child.] Without children ; 
without offspring. 

As thy sword hath made women childless, so shall thy mother 
bo childless among women. 1 Samuel, xV. 33. 

9 A man shall see the noblest works amybimdatioD* hive pro- 
ceeded from childless men; which have sought to express the 
images of their minds, where those of their bodies have failed : 
so the care of posterity is most in them that have 110 posterity. 

Bacon , Essayx 

Childless thou art, childless remain : so death 
Shall be deceiv’d his glut. Milton , P. L. 

She can give the reason why one died childless, j Spectator . 

So the sud nightii^alf , when childless made 
By some rough swain, that steals her young away. * 

Ld. Mulgrave, Virg.'QaorgAv. 
Chi'ldlike. adj. [from child and like.] Becoming or 
beseeming a child. 

Who can owe no less than childlike obedience to her that 
hath more\han motherly care. Hooker. 

I thought the remnayt of mine age 
• Should have been cherish’d by her childlike duty. Shakspcarc. 

Cjii'ldly.# atj. [from child.] Like a child. Not in 
use. 

In childly wye on her [he] gan to smyte. 

Litigate, Fall of Prince?, ii. a:* 
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Chi'liad. n. s. [from A thousand ; a collec- 

tion or sum containing a thousand. 

We make cycles and periods of years ; as dccads, centuries; 
chiliads , for the use of computation in history. Holder . 

Chilia'edron. n . s . [from x 1 * 1 **] A figure of a 
thousand sides. ‘ ", 

In a man, who speaks of a chsliaedron , or a body of a thou- 
sand sides, the idea of the figure may be very confused, though 
that of the number be very distinct. Locke. 

Chi'liakch.# 7 i. S, [x^WplfO A commander of a 
thousand. Coles, am Blount . 

Chi'liast.# n. s. [x^«apjfO One of the sect of the 
millenarians. 

To reign with Christ a 1000 years before the ending of the 
world, was the old errour of the chiliasts. 

Pagitt's Herctiography , p. 20. 
This imposture was put upon us by the Hellenists, those 
among them who affected that ancient heresy of the chiliasts. 

Gregory's Posthuma, p. 115. 

Chilifa'ctive.T adj. [trom chile, or rather chyle. 

. This word and the two following should be written 
chylif active, chyli factory, and chylification. That 
which makes chile. 

Whether this be not effected by sfome way of corrosion^rathcr 
than any proper digestion, chihfactive mutation, or alimcntal 
conversion. Brown, Vtdg. Errs . 

Chilifa'ctory. adj. [from chile.] That which lias 
the quality of making chile. 

We should rather rely upon a chilifactory menstruum, or 
digestive preparation drawn from species or individual:., whose 
Stomachs peculiarly dissolve lapideous bodies. Brown. 

Chilifica'xion. n. s . [from chile.} The act of making 
chile. 


Nor will we affirm that iron is indigested in the stomach of 
the ostrich ; but we suspect this effect to proceed not from 
any liquid reduction, or ten donee to chyhjication , by the* power 
of natural heat. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

CHILL. t adj. [cele, Sax. hyla, Su. cold.] 

1. Cold; that which is cold to the touch. 

And all my plants I save from nightly ill, 

Of noisora winds, and blasting vapours chill. Milton , Arcades. 

2. Cold; having the sensation of cold ; shivering with 
cold. 

My heart, and my chill veins, freeze with despair. Bo we. 

3. Dull; npt warm ; not forward: as, a chill recep- 
tion. 

4. Depressed ; dejected ; discouraged. 

5. Unaffectionate; cold of temper. 4 

Chill, j*. s. [from the adjective.] Chilness;*cold. 

I very well know one to have a sort of chill about bis prje- 
cordia and head. Derham, Physxco- T hcolagy. 


To Chill, v. a . [from the adjective.] 

U To make cold. 

Age has not yet 

So shrunk my sinews, or so chill'd my veins, 

But conscious virtue in my breast remains. 

Heat burns his rise, frost chills his setting beams, 

And vex the world with opposite extremes. 

Each changing season does its poison bring ; 

Rheums chill the winter, agues blast the spring. 

Now no more the drum 
Provokes to arms f or trumpet’s clangor shrill 
Affrights the wives, or chills the virgin’s blood. • 

2. To depress ; to deject ; to discourage. c 
Every thought on God chills the gaiety of hi! spirits, and 

awakens terrors, which he cannot bear. Rogers . 

3. To blast with cold. ' 

The fruits perish on the ground,' 

S woon dewy, by snows immod’rate chill'd, 

winds arejbksted, or by lightning kill’d. ( Blackmore* * 
v ' 


Drydcit . 
Creech . 
Prior . 

JR 

Philips. 
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Chilliness, rt. s. [from chilly.} A sensation of 

Shivering cold. 

If the patient survives three days, the acuteness of the pain 
abates, and a chilliness or shivering affects the body. 

* Arhuthnol. 

Cm'LLY.'f- adj: [from chill.} Somewhat cold. 

Their winters are for the most part' sharper than ours 

perchance by vicinity to the chilly tops of the Alps. 

Wotton, Item., p, 35 j . 
A chilly sweat bedews f k . 

My shuddering limbs. Philips. 

Ciii'lly.^ adv. Coldlj. Sherwood . 

Chi'lness. 71. s. [from chill.} Coldness; want of 

warmth. 


If you come out of the sun suddenly iuto a shade, there 
followeth a chilncss or shivering in all the body. * Bacon. 

This, while he thinks, he lifts aloft his dart, 

A gen’rous ■jthilHcss seizes, ev’ry part, 

The veins pour back the blood, and fortify the heart. 

Dnjtlcn. 

Chimb, n. s. [/ ime, Dut.] The end of a barrel or tub. 

ClIlME.-f- 71. s . [The original of this world is 
doubtful. Junius and Minsheu suppose it cor- 
rupted from cimbal; Skinner from gqmme , or gamut £ 
Ilensbaw from chiamare, to call, because the chime 
calls to church. Perhaps it only softened from 
rhirme, or churmc, an old word for the sound of 


many voices, or instruments making a noise to- 
gether. But Mr. II. Tookc asks where this old 
word, chirm , is to be found. I am surprised that 
it escaped his researches. See To Chirm.] 

1. The consonant or harmonick sound of many cor- 
respondent instruments. 

Hung our shaggy thighs with belh; 

That, as we do strike a tunc. 

In our dance, shall make a chime. B. Jonson . 

The sound 

Of instruments, that made melodious chime , 

Was heard, of harp and organ. Milton , V. L. 

Love virtue, she alone is free; 

She can teach you how to climb 

Higher than the sphery chime. " Milton, Cornus* 

2. The correspondence of sound. 

Love first invented verse, and form’d the rhime, 

The motion measur’d, harmoniz’d the chime. Drydcn. 

3. The sound of bells, not rung by ropes, but struck 
with hammers. In this sense it is always used in the 

‘ plural, chimes. 

We have heard the chimes at midnight. Bhahspcdre. 

4. The correspondence of proportion or relation. 

The conceptions of thing* are placed in their several do- 
^rees of similitude ; as in several proportions, one to another: 
in which harmonious chimes, the voice of reasoir is often * 
w- drowned. G few's Cosmol. 


To Cui me. v. 71. [from the noun.] A , 

1. To sound in harmony or^omondfree* 

To make the rough recital tfpfiy chime; 

Or bring the sum of Gallia’s loss to rhime, 

‘Vis mighty hard. Y Prior. 

2. To correspond in relation or proportion. 

Father ami son, husband and wife, and such other corre- 
lative terms, do belong one to another; and through custom, 
do readily chime, and answer pne apothcrpltt pep pie’s memo- 
ries. Locke. 

*3, To agree; to fall in witnT 

He not only sat quietly and heard his father railed at, bat 
often chimed in with the discourse. Arbuthnpl, Hid. of J. Bull. 

*4. To suit with; to agree. 

Any sect, whose reasonings, interpretation, and language, I 
have been used to, poke all chime that way; 

and make another, 0 m perhaps the gemmae meaning of the 
. author, seem harsh, ifeptge ip4 uncouthto roe. Lock* 
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5. To jingle; to clatter. 

But with the meaner tribe Pain fore’d to chime, 

And, wanting strength to rise, descend to rhime. Smith. 
To Chime, v. a. 

1. Totnove, or strike, or cause to sourid harmonically, 

or with iust consonancy t ' * ¥ 

Wirh lifted arms they order ey’ry blow, 

And chime fheir sounding hammers in a row : 

With labour’d an vil^^Etita groans below. Dry den, Georg. ** 

2. To strike a^ell with a hammer. 

Chi'meu.# n. s. [from chim%] He who chimes the 
bells. ,, , * Sherwood . 

CHIME ItA. n. s. [Chimecra, Lat.] A vain and 
wild fancy, as remote firon^ reality as the existence 
of the poetifcttl chimera, a monster feigned to have 
the head of & lion, the belly of a goat, and the tail 
of a dragon. ^ • 

In short, the force of dreams is of a piece, 

Chime r nt all ; and more absurd, or less. Dry den , Fables. 

No body Joins the voice of a sheep with the shnp? of a horse, • 
to be the complex ideas of any rcal # substances, unless he has 
a mitnl to fill his head with chimeras , and his discourse with 
unintelligible words. ^ Locke . 

Chimk'ue.# n. $. [Ital. ciamare , old % Fr. chamarre . 
Drydon /writes the word simar, or symar , which 
Dr. Johnson ^has defined u a woman’s robe and 
Henry Wharton, the eminent antiquary, samart'a , 
but not in Dr. Johnson’s limited and imperfect 
meaning. SeeSiMAR. This variation of orthogra- 
phy arises, perhaps, from imitating the Dutch word 
samara the. Span. *zumarra, or the Goth, samaria ; 
the last of which denotes the priestly gown ; as 
chimerc , in.sojne degree, is used by us. J A robe. 

The chimerc [is] the upper robe, to which the lawn sleeves 
are generally m wed ; which before and after the reformation, 
till Queen Elizabeth’s time, was always of scarlet silk ; but 
Bishop Hooper scrupling first at the robe itself, and then at 
the colour or it; as too light and gay for the episcopal gravity/ 
it was changed for a chimerc of black satin. 

* Wheatley on the Comm . Prayer , ii, § 4. 

CHlMr/uicAL.^ adj. [old Fr. chipierique.] Imagi- 
nary ; fanciful ; wildly, vainly, or fantastically con- 
ceived; fantastick. 

As if the solemnity of this vow had n»vor lmd beginning ! 
Chimerical fancies, fit for a shorn head. 

* lip * Hall, Honour of the Married Clergy , p. 312. 

Notwithstandfttg the fineness of this allegory may atone 
for it io some measure, I cannot think that persons of such a 
chimerical existence arc proper actors in an epic poem. 

Spectator m 

Chimb/iiicallv. " adv. [from chimerical . ] Vainly ; 

1 wildly; fantastically. 

To Chi'meiuze.# v . //. [from chimera.'] To em£f- 
tafai wild fancies. Not in use. 

What areflH ^hesc but j jJ liistieal dreams and dimerizing 
ideas of shallow imaginatiwPyholars ? 

2 ratal. of Bocctdini, (1626.) p^ 226. 

Chi'minage. n. s. [from chemin , an old law word 
for a road.] A toll for passage through a forest. 

Vowel. 

CHI'MNEYVf JSp (cheminee, French, from the 
Lat. caminus , which Jgho figuratively denote 
Wicliffe employs chitnffey , where the later transla- 
tions employ furnace \ “ And they schulen send 
hem, into trie chimney of fic*r; there sehal b? 
wepying and beting togulre of teeth* St. Matt . x hi.] 

1 . The passage though which tiffe |moke ascends from 
the fire in th^i^puse., % - 

Chimnies, wftVWorri, rejecting smoke. Swift. 
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2. The turret raised above the roof of the house, for 
conveyance of the smoke. 

The night has been unruly : whore we lay, 

Ou** clwnwes were blown down. Shahtpeare. 

3. The fireplace. , 

• The chinmei/ 

Is south tho chamber; and the chin mcvpiccc, 

Chaste Diari bathing; Shakspeare , Cumbetine. 

I he fire which the Chaldeans worshipped for a goJ, is crept 
into every man’s chimney. * Ralegh, Hist. 

Low Offices, which some neighbours hardly think it worth 
stirring from their chimney sides to obtain. Swift on Sac. Test. 

Chimney-corner.'^ n.s. [from chimney and corner .] 
The fireside > the seat on each end of the firegrate; 
usually noted in proverbial language for being the 
place of idlers. 

Yet some old *nen 

Tell storiBs of you in their chimney-corner.*" Denham . 

Perhaps he nad it from an old wodK in a chimney-corner , 
or out of a romance. Leslie*! Short, Method with the Deists. 

Chi'mney-monky.# Hearth-money, or a tax im- 
posed by statute, in Charles the Second’s time, on 
fire-hearths and stoves in houses; afid abolished in 
thg first year of William and Mary. 

Chi'mneypiece. n.s. [from chimney and piece.] The 
ornamental piece of wood, or stone, that is set round 
the fireplace. 9 

Polish und brighten the marble hearths and chimtcypicces 
with a clout dipt in grease. Swift. 

Chimneysweeper, n.s . [from chimnty find sweeper."] 

1 . One whose trade it is to clean foul chimnies of 
soot. 

To look like her, urefichimncys weepers black : 

And since her time are colliers counted bright. Shakspeare. 

The little chimneysweeper skulks along. 

And marks with sooty stains the heedless throng. Gay . 

Even lying Ned the chimneysweeper of Savoy and Tom the 
Portugal dustman, put in their claims. A r bulk not. 

2 . It is used proverbially for one of a mean and -vile 
occupation. 

Golden lads amt girls, all must, 

As chimneys weepers, come to dust. Shakspeare. 

Ciii'mneytop. '■ n.s. [from chimney top.] The 

• summit of a chimney. 

Many u time ami oft 

Have you climb’d up to walls and battlements,^ 

To towers and windows, yea, to chimney -tops. 

Shakspeare, Jut. C tenor. 

CHlil.'j"' n. s. [cinne, Say. hi mi. Germ, fiom the 
Goth, kinnus , hi mi. It may be curious to add, that 
the Pcrs. chy noser is the chin . See Sir T. Herberts 

• Travels, p. 316.] Hie part of jhc face beneath the 
under lip. • 

But all the words I could get of her, was wiping her waist, 
and thru-ting out her chin. Sidney. 

With his nmazonian chit he drove 
The bristled lips before him. Shakspeare. 

He rais’d his hardy head, which sunk again, ' 

And, sinking on his bosom, knock’d his dm. f Dryden. 

Chi'nned.* adj. [ from chin.] Used in composition 
for having a long or., short chin; “ long-chinned.” 

^ > • »r- 

I^Ciii'na. m. .v. [from China , the country where^it is 
made.^j China ware; porcelain; ji of 

esselslu 




Mnadc in China, dimly transparent, 'partak- 
ing of the qualities of earth and glass. They are 
made by mingling 4 $o kinds of earth, of which one 
easily vitrifies; the other resists a very strong heat 2 
when the verifiable earth is melted into glass, they 
are completely burnt* 
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tinfa?ii, vapours, or sihafl-pox, above them all, 

Aiift mistress of herself, tho* china fall. Pape. 

, •- After supper, carry your plate and china together^ in the 
same b^ket. * “ 

Chi'na-orange. 7i. s. [from China m&oi'trngr.2 Thp 
sweet, orange ; brought originally frfcm Cmnn. ' ^ 

Not many years lias trie propagated in 1 ' 

Portugal and Spain. * **£ ' Mortimer's lluibandn /. 

Chi na-uoot. n. 5 . [from root .] A medi- 

cinal rooty- brought orijnm^Trbm China. 
Chi'ncqucIh.^ n.$\ [{primps more properly tincough, 
from Hncken, to pant, Dutch, and cough ; Goth, and 
Su. kiktuiu to have the respiration interrupted. 

■ Kersey^ l|pi 702, calls it the “ chine-cough, vulgo 
! chin-ctmgh”] - A violent and convulsive cough, to 
which children are subject. 

• It shall ne’er be said in our country 
Thou dyMst o’tft* clan-cough. Bcaum. and FI. 1) undue a . 

I have observed chincough, con^plicuted with an inter- 
mitting fever. «. ' * Flayer on the Humours . 

G£iINl£. n. s. [t’scfiincy Fr* schiena , Ital. spina, Lut. 

C (fitly ^At^pl* ] . ^ <1 

' i. Thfc back, in which the spine or back- 
bone is found;? * r 

* She stroke JpW su$b a blow upon his chine, that she opened 
all h» body. Sidney. 

“He presents her with thtftuaky head, 

M4 chine, with rising bristles rough I v - unread. Dry den. 

' tece of the back of an animal. 

.. Cut tbj burly boned clown in chines of beef ere thou 
5loo). 'iG. * Shakspeare . 

: , &>aWlicd eight fat hogs for this season, and he had deait 
about uis caitiff very liberally amongst his neighbours. 

- Ir 1 1 ^ Spectator. 

To Ciiine.^ v. a, [from the noun. Fr. eschiner, 

' “ to chinCy tefrjivide, or Weak the back of.” Cot- 

v grave.] Tdcut into thines. 

' / He that in byline did chine the long rib’d Apcnnine. Dry den, 

-Cm'jwo.# ai\j. [From chine.'] Relating to the back. 

■' Some Iliad, that, like nViothcr Milo, [can] bear quarters of 
malt upon hS back, and sing with it ; thr^h all day, and in the 
evening, in his stockings strike up a hornpipe : The.»c be they, 
these tywArChined rascals. Bcaum . and FI. Scornful Lady. 

• Chini/se.* %. s. Used ellipt ically for the language 
of fhevpfeople of China ; and for the people them- 
, * oelve^. hqfjuig, in our language, for its plural, 
,,GAimse$y . a circumstance which requires to be 
, . noticed. 

„ ‘ , jhe Chineses are no T qiuir$cllers, albeit voluptuous. * 

y s . Sir T. Herbert, 7 v jw. f p. 364* 

* ” * The barren {Shuns 

Stmeana,. where Chineses drive 

details and wind their cany waggons light. Milton, P. L. 
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Other lift' eptions. false; ami absurd, that are like so many 
chinks and holes to aifcover the rottenness of tUc whole fabri ck . 
\ * J ’ *’ v ' Fouth. 

In vain she searcVA each cranny of the house, 

Each gaping c/d^f, impervious to ^ inpuse. Swift. 

To (jjbrtNK, -0/ O^prfved by Skinner from the 
sound..^ To shak# ^ ^to v gidfQ a soyncL , ' . 

He chinks his pursuant) taikes his syatof staler A 
A With ready quills the dedicatora^iu. - ' Jop^jj^0ad. 

To Chink* v. n. To sound by stkkiEg^i^ 

Lord Strutt’s money shines as bright, ami cJdrfa os pfe as 
’squire South’s. 1 ArbUtMiot, Ilisl.if J. Midi. 

When not a guinea chink'd on Marti if* hoards. 

And AtwillN self was drain’d of ail his hoards. (iSkijfl. 

To CHINK.* v. a. [^Sax. cman.] ^ToJb^eakinto 
apertures or chinks. “ To be chinkej^»fSt$/oimsA* f 
Uuloct . u To chink or chap, as the ndWh wind 
does, the 'face.” Cotgravc in V. €fercet\ 

The surface, which is the skin of that great body, is chopped, 
and chinked with drought, and burnt up with heat. 

r Scasoflaffle Semi. p. 15. 

To Chink.* r. n. To open, or gape; as, “ the 


boat chinkelh. 

Chj'nky. adj. [from chink.] 
/opening int^ narrow clefts. 

n..i 1 • v L! . 


Barret . 
Full of holes ; gaping; 

4k*. 1 


In the superficies whereof was represented in a fair work the 
flood MO&ndyr, running with his returns and windings ; in the 
ehanfalof one might see a splendour of|trecious stones, 

v repjffcHcaatshg Ats rolling waves ; which chinale wafi of’ carbi incles, 
^hlnfraidft,*ngi$e% and aH.othcr sorts of precious stones r spark- 
ling mthefrugtive lustre, jfoipiefyjpixt. of flie Scptuagint, p. 5 1 . 

CHjTNK.ifc. 4* Wifcn» 8 a I^ Sax.] A small oper- A 
tare kitigwise ; anppening or gap between the parts ™ 
of any thing, - ; V / M 

Pyr*w& ahd fyudby. dkl talk through the chink of a wa)U^ 

' • f - SftaJupearc, Midi. N. DreSk: 

- aho have- be 4 a , r^^qf Iqt aaointm the qbinfo-i of 

, A<iow,-and (he like. 4‘ ‘ 

Thfiafth birds have no epiglottis, yet they, to contract the * 

. hlyh pflidr larmx,’ as to present the apiiwon 6^ wet oT; 


But plaislcr tliou the. ch inky hives with c Uk ffrt/<Ckt, Vpgi/. 
Grimalkin, to doincbtiek Vermin s^gorn 
An everlasting foo, with watchful eye /*" 

Lies nightly brooding o’er a chinky gap, - r . ’ . 

Pitotending her fell claws, to thoughtless ndtfe** ' : , 

Sure ruin. *' PhilypTs Peforkb 

Chints. n. s . Cloatb of cottop made in India, and 

printed with colours. * * :;^ k v 

Let a charming chints , and Brussels luce. 

Wrap iny eold limbs, and .shade my lifelrs^ticeir Pope. 

Chi'oppine.^ n.s. [from chapin, Spiuil often written 
chapitty or chopin, ill our own language^ A high 
shoe, formerly worn by lathes. w " 

Yom- ladyship is nearer neavtfh than vihehTsaw you last, 
by the altitude of a chiuppine. ^ Shakspeare. 

Nor are, those short-legged ladies thought Icvijtodly, who fly 
to chopincs. Bp. Taylor, A rl^Jmmom, p. 60. 

The queen of Spain took off one of her chapmt^ri^l c wWted 
Olivarez about the noddle with it, because heqiul accompanied 
the king to a lady of pleasure. Hoiiudl'i b4- «*4 3- 

The woman was a giantess, and yet walked always in chiap* 
pines. * ** Gatpky. 

To Chip. v. a. [probably corrupted ? f^m 
cat into small pieces ; to diminish* by cuttanpWa^ 
a little at a time. ^ 

His mangled myrmidons # ’ 

Noseless, handless, hackt and chipt conie fco him. |L>‘. 
Crying on Hector. < Shakr.pcat'e, Trail* n§d Cress. 

To return to our statue in the block pf marOTfe, w.dr see it 
'f^mctiuies only bepun to be chipped; s^OHpies jrepi^hewn, 
and iust sketched into an hunv*n figure, j ji M ' 
luc critiek strikes out «ot 

And ’lis cv’n so the butler Ulna's erust.^ 

Indust, M ’ f. 

Tafeghthim to chip the wood, and hew the st< 

CHIP, Chkav, Chipping, in tbc*namj|p . . 
imply a market ; from tlic Sax. cypp^Ii, c^aphn, to 


buy. ' " ’ 

S >. Cteir.* v. n. [Dutch 
cldB.] To brcdt, or t 
1 chip y when the yonj^, 

1 nortk country wjjpiU. : 

usethephease 
. ; or. 

,u* 



aai<i to 
ijb^. A 
ww' now 
'pieces, 
lenwai 1 ^. 


cutting irwtrmneD 
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, -w 

As children bo as it were chipjm licwci^froib tlicir parents* 
spare otfeer* things when they are disjoined one of them froii 
.another, .Evpnx. of $u/omw\ Song, (15X5.) p. *32. 

Cucumbers do extreme it adept moisture, and over-drink 
. themselves, wliicfcejudf qr chips forlmldcth* * */• ’Bacon* 

* 1 That chip made iron swim, hot by mitnralpowcr* 

‘ • Bp&r<ytor. 

. *‘V ijl The *n*aw wasrlaid below*; ' ■; - 

, 0 f cmp* II& serewood was th^sceond row. Dryden, Fables . 
ii- A^iall piece, iiowfer ^iadc. ' 4 ' 

' r ’^0* tnhpgMCsd^ies in "the vein in lumps wrecked, in an 
irtekdiJar Juaniibr, ttfftong clav, soar, and chins of stone. 

^ * . " v ' r . ^ Woodward. 

Chj^-axk.^ V. $. A chip-fixc, or one-handed plane- 
aai wherewith carpenters how their timber smooth. 

. , ’ ^ Huloe(, and Col graze in V. A i scran. 

s. [from To chip.'] A fragment cut 

oft* ^ ^ 

•V ,:< *1 know you were one could keep • 

The mktery-hatch still lock’d ami save the chipping s. 

1^, //. Jonson, Alchemist. 

They^tUte their land with the chipping* of assort of soft* 

* stone. 11 * Mortimer* Husbandry. 

The drippings and filings of these jewels, could they he pre- 
served, ft re<>f more value than the whole mass of ordinary 
aiithours.*Ljk . hclton on the Classwks . 


CtMlA'mlA.% n. s. [Lat. and V\\thi?ngrr, fhtm 
the 1 ftv*. yj 'igjthc Ao#</, and ayjos i/it?*/.] The gout 
in the W|fci<S%nly. 

Cii 1 R A'dfe 1 c^u. r/V/. [f/z/Vv/gra, Lat.] Having the 
gout. in the hand; subject to tlie gout [n the hnnd. 

€hi$<l$rtc<it \ arsons do suffer in the linger as well ns in the 
rest, and sometimes fir^t of all. Brown , Vtdg. Err. 

To (THUK.% v. Jt. * [Tout, r/Vr/vw, to chirp; and 
perhaps gkirbis our lvue wor< l for chirp : which is 
Lurdly a contraction of direr up , as Dr. Johnson 
supposes; but rather a corruption of chirk . Dr. 
JamiCson Jias connected chirp with cheep or chcpr, 
to pcep s &%ry as yo&ng birds in the nest; and in 
his illtisttijtioii of chirk , which he defines only 46 to 
niakc a JfmiUg noise,” has overlooked <thc use of 
ft* ft wpm fPCnaucer, where it expresses the brisk 
or checmd ooise of the bird, ri&t the puling of it 
in th%nest.] b To chirp. 

Th«%jrc urisetli up till curtislv, • 

And hir ernhraceth in his armes narrowo, 

And jfcpseth hir fcwcte, and chirkcth as a sparrowe 

• Wjjrf, lippest Chancer, Sotnpnovr’s Tale. 

2b Cnntii.# r.$. [IJuloot, noticing this old verb, 
ways u to chirme , or to char, as birds do, Lat. 
gfagrio.”' Gi^grio, however, is to gaggle or cackle. 

or chirr e , is |p coo. See To 
tiunmit B^sjhly it may mean, generally, to sin^r, 
am % 1 1 i ch I bring seems to shew; flat. 


$en 9 
charm ; 


^■pice out* chm*m 9 ■ and Sax. cipm, a 
ad sft' chinnW* The Dutch verb kennen, to 
nliardly applicable to this sense.] To 
third. ” ■> % 

mirmqt as it is whistled to. * 
l#r .. Wodracphc's Fr. Gr.( 1613.) p. 505. 


diiPfk^ffphnm, from .'vtfg. tint hand, and -to 

Vfrfreljy ' '*■ ,v '’ ^ • 

; jpoi^frly, a t r ^^g^ tfonnterp^t, en-* 

cut 


party ; ' which iee. 
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2. Formerly alsoj a fine : a phrase still preserved in 
the office of the chirdgraphcr in the comipon pitas. 
'CHiRo / GRApH£jt 4 f k w. s. [from chirograph.] He that 
exercises or; professes * th e art or business of writing; 
auicl^ b} way of distinction, the officer in the Com- 
v ^o cn gropes lines. ^ 

Thus pasbeth it froni. this’ office to the drirographer to be 
engrossed. Bacon, Office if Alienation. 

Ciiiuo'tittAi’iiisT. ??. v [See CiiiHociHArifKn.] This 
word^s usi'djii tlieTOllowing passage, think im- 
properly. fow one that telbrfort unos, by examining 
the hand : the true word is chirosophist , or chiro- 
mancer. t & Y ^ 

Let the phisiogdomists examine his features; Jet the rhira- 
graphisti behold nis palm; but, above a|^ kt \Wf comult for 
the calculation of his nativity. AfbutMnot, m Ikmc. 

^Chiiio'grapiiv. 71. s. [Sop CiimoGMi’HEn.] Tne 

^ art of writing. ^ 

ChiuoTogy.# n.s.f Fr. chinilogie } Gr.^tg and 

What w’e now call, talking by thcdiand. ,, : ^ * 

( ’hrirvhtgy is interpretation by the transient motions of tfie % 
fingers; which, JT all other ways of iii|^pr^tion, comes 
nearest to that of the tongue. % v* * ■ ... * ‘ 

Dal gar no, Deaf and Dumb J fan's Tutor, ^(Ox. 1686.) hltrod. 

CnrauMANCF.il. n. s. [See Cmr«tei.\Ncy.] One that 
foretells future events bj inspecting the hand. 

The middle sort, who have normuch to .spare. 

To chiromancers' cheaper art repair. 

Who clap the pretty palm, to make the lines more faiK 

^fOtyde^iJjivenat. 

Ciu'romancy.^ 71. s. [Fr. chiromancies ^Qr 

hand, and pxvhg, a prophet,] Thwart of fore- 
telling the event life, by inspecting tfic hand. 
Sometimes written chi roman ty. 

There is not much considerable in tbKt doctrine of diiro- 
mnney that spots in the top 0$ the naib^o signify, thing* 
past; in the middle, things present ; and at Wf. bottom, event* 
to come. Bltoum, l r idg, JSfr. 

Other signs [of melancholy] there are taken froift rphystog* 
noiny, metopoacopy, chiromancy. * Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 5®. * 
Tnc thumb, in chiromanly, we give Venus, f 

B. Jcmwn 4 Afckemist. 

To CHIRP/ ^ v. 71. [perhaps contracttfcWroni cheer 
, up ; and the Dutch have circ ken^ Dr. Jphnson 
says; but the etymology is more fully lh To 
chirk , which silences the supposition ^>£ theer tzp.] 
To make a cheerful noise; as birds, when they 
call without singing. 

Site chirping ran, he peepingftflew away. Sidney. 

And,thinks lie, that the dilrpina # f a wTen 
Can chase away the first co nceifW sound ? Sjfcgfcspeurc. 

# How cheerfully do these littl^ birds chirp, and sing/ out of 
the natural joy they conceive at the j^proach of the sun.' 

* Bp. Hall, ()cc y Medit. j6. 

No chirping lark the welkin shcerr invokes. Gay, Pastorale. 

' The careful hen 

Calls all her chirping family round. Thomson, Spring. 

• To Chirp, v. a. [This seems apparently corrupted 
from cheaply.] To make cheerful. / 

Let no sober bigot here think it a mii, * , 

Tu, push on the chirping and moderate bottle. * foneton. 

Sir Balaam now, he lip* Ijke other igiks j 
a He takes his chirping pintjihe cracks hpfokes. .i , Pope. 

FChirp. 71 . s . [from tl\e verb.]. The voice* o£ birifs or 

^n sects. * K '' ‘ 

Wint\ over us whUpe^d, flocks bv Us dUl - 

, %nd chirp went the gras^Sp^Wn^er otiSr fcw^^fStfettator. 

Cbi'hpkr. ri.s. [SniH 0n*.tin|t4ii^ on^ 

Jthftt w climfijl- ■^*.'^^>•4 
O&frKWh&f* s. ihurki ‘The «6tle noise 
, of binjs. 1 * . j. 1 . '.T*''-* - , ' 

' 4 * ■ ' 
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Lrt the songs he loud and cheerful, and not chirpi igi or 
puling*. Bacon, 

To Chirre. v. v . [ccopiun, Sax.] JScc Churme. 

To coo as a pigeon. Junius. 

CIIIUl v R()KON. ^ ?i. s. [old Fr. chirurgien, Gr. 
%s!g'jugy &' 9 from xsig, the hand, and tgyov, work.] 
One that euros ailments, not by internal meduSnes, 
but outward applications. It jgliow generally pro- 
nounced, and by many ^rltten, surgeon, Dr. 
Johnson says. Surgc&ji, - it must be, sodded, was the 
old word ; and not modern, as^X)r. Johnson’s 
remark insinuates. 

Thou art stir gy on t fiat cr.rcth deed^. 

OKI Morality of Every Alan. 

When n man's wounds cyjw to aiunrt, only because he has 
lost hi T fVdiiu\ they iirt* uciirthclcss mortal, for his not seeing 

' his mx*d of a ekirurgeon. .» South , Sri mvhS.* 

Cuniu'iuiE UY.-f The art of curing by external 
applications* This is v called * Surgery, [old Fr. 
chirurgir.’] 

(Jvncciii having skill in chirurgcri y, an art in those days much 
esteemed. " # Salary. 

Nature could d0 nothing in her case without the help of 
chirurgery, in drying tip the luxurious flesh, and making way 
to pull out the rotteiyboues. Wise man, 

Chiuu / kgicae.*|~') adj. ^ [old Fr. chinirgiaL] See 

Cunt u'luncKi J (VriiumoLoN;. 

1. Having qualities useful in outward applications to 
hurts. - • 

As to tlie Jib logical or physical \irtuus of wax, it is 
reckoned a mean between hot and cold. Mortunn. 

2. Relating to the manual part of healing. 

Ill the Miirchatmt’s second talc, ^history of Hen u, filsrh 
ascribed to Chaucer, a chirurgicttl operation of changing < \es 
Is partly performed by the assistance of the 00 nil science.. 

dV-irfan, I lift, if Eng, Pod, i. 44^. 

3. Manual in general, consisting in operation?. of the 
hand. This sense, though the lirst, according to 
etymology, is now sc arce found. 

The chirwrgh\d or manual part doth refer to the making in- 
struments, and exercising particular experiments. Wiikint. 

CIIFSEL Icivaiu Fr. : ital. cisdfo, of scission, 
Lat.] An instrument with which wood or stone is 
pared away. 

What fine chisel 

Could ever yet cut breath V Let no man mock me, 

For I will kiss her. Shalspeurc. 

There is such a seeming softness in the limbs a» if not a 
chisel had hewed them out dtf stone, hut a pencil had 4 draw n 
and stroaked them in ill. * lVof!.>n, AirhU.rture, 

Imperfect, shape*.: in in Arbi e such arc seen, 

When the rude chisel docs the man begin. Drydcn, 

To Chi sel.^ r. flJ^from the noun. IV. libcler,] 

To cut with a chisel. 

A grace {step! there was, y^hcryhl all of stone 
Out of the rock. 

Haim, IUst, of Granada Amoure,( T555.J ih. 3. m 

CHIT.'f 4 ' ftiyS* [according to Dr. Hides, from kind. 
Germ, chnd ; perhaps from chico, little, ►Span. 

To this etymology, giv*n by Dr. Johnson, it may 
be added, that dui dwarf peqjjffcr dutch- pea, is called 
a chit. See Shffwoud’s* Diet. 1632. Citlo is an 1 1 
Italian word, addressed to children in order to 
make them hold their peace ? when noisy. ^TlorioS^ 
Iial. Diet. Citto is oka a ldw Italian word for .%" 
little dirty boy.] ’ ^ - 

I. A child; a baby. Generally used of young per- 
sons in contempt, 

These will appear such chits in btory, C 

, ’TmA turn ail politicks to jt;t. Anonymous, I 

’ *4 ' 
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She pinched me, and called me squealing cfiit, and threw 
me into a girl’s arms that was taken in to tend me. 

Taller, No. 89. 

2. The shoot of corn from the end of the grain. A 
cant term with maltsters. This is probably 11 cor- 
ruption of chick. See To Chick. 

Barley, couched four days, will begin to shew the chit or 
sprit at the root-eml, Mortimer, Husbandry . 

3. A freckle, [from chick-pease.] In this sense it is 
seldom used. Iluloct denominates ■»“ chits in the 
lace or body, •warts and gives the adjective chilly 
also from this word. See Cujtty. 

To Chit. i\ n. [from the noun.] To sprout; to 
dioot at the end of the grain : cant. 

T have known barley chit in seven hours after It had been 
thrown forth . Mortimer's Husbandry, 

Chi'tciiat.-} - n.s. [corrupted by reduplication from 
dial.'] Rr ut tic ; idle prate; idle talk. A word 
only used in ludicrous conversation. 

I am a member of a female society, who call ourselves the 
chitchat chih. ' ' Spectator. 

If lialph had learning added to the common chit-chat of the 
town, lie would haw: been a disputant upon all topieks that 
c\er were considered by men of his own genius. 
c Tittle r, No. 197. 

To Cm'rjT.u.# v. n . [Dutch, citterefyAo tremble for 
cold.] To shiver. We no# us<$* chatter in this 
sense. See To Chatter. But our okh genuine 
word is this, “ Chytlering, quivering, or shaking 
for colde.” ' * iluloct . 

CuiVrEHU.viiS.'f' v. s. [frqr.i sehyteriingh, Dut. 
Minslu-u; from / nhdn , Cierm. Skinner.] The 
guts; the bowels. Dr. Johnson* a is 'mistaken in 
staling the word to be without singular. 6( A gut 
or chit Idling hanged in the smoke.” Barret. 

Cypivssc hatbands siirivi lUd into Mack chiltrrUns, 

Gayiru, Mutes bn V. Quu\ hi. 

llis warped ear hung o’er the siring, 

Which was but sou*e to chitterlings . Jjt, Hudihras , i. ii. 

ChiVi’ERlim;.# w. $. The frill to ^ breast of n 

f shirt, which appears to have been a very ancient, 
as it is still a fashionable, part of drofcs. 

We Euglisiiemep can rnucke and scoflfe at all countryes for 
their defeetes ; but, before they ha\e many tirifics uiustml 
before n% we can learne by lytic and htlc to exceede find pass 
them sill : — of an Italian wai^t, wc make an Eriglixli potycoate j 
of' a French rulfc, an English chyflerling y +&c. 

Gascoigne, Delicate Did j or Droonkardt f, (1576.) 

Ciu'tty.^ adj. [from c////.] 

1. Childish; 'like^ a baby; as, a ^;//y H <hce; still a 
common expression. Sherwood, in his old dic- 
tionary, parallels “ a chit tie-face with ckjfhicface” 

old Fr. cliichcfarc , which however Ricans one of a 
sneaking or miserable appAfirauce. 

2. Full of chits or warts. * Huloet. 

Cm\ALRous.^ adj. [old Fr. dievalcureux, Gower 

writes our word chcvalcrous , Conf.’^Am. B. 1.] 
Relating to chivalry, or errant knighthood ; 
knightly; warlike; adventurous ; dhrjng. A word 
n° % out of use, Dr. JoJmson says; but this is 

Surety not the case. * sF 

And noble minds of yore allied were 

. In brave pursuit of chivalrous emprise. Spenser, F % Q. 

HI answer thee in any fair degree, 

Or chivalrous design of Inightk trial. Shfdcspcarc, K. Rich, II. 
. Th^duc da Ma 1 ifi^,^oiiqt OTadassi rf^lin cl captain MordaiJIi*, 
persunde him, (kingTfrfbchdl^) tliat he b the most puissant 
and chivalmu prince that £yer appeared since Alexander the 
great \ „ Lowth , Lett, to War bur Ion. 
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The Spaniards, from temper and constitution, were ex* 
travagantly fond of chivalrous exercises. 

Warlun, Ilisi. of Eng. Voct. 

CHrVALltY.'}"' n. s, chcvalcric , Fr. knighthood, 
from choral , a horse; as equis in Latin.] 

1. Knighthood : a military dignity. * 

Tli civ be now, for martial encouragement, some decrees and 
orders of chivalry ; which, nevertheless, are conferred pro- 
miscuously upon s^Jdiers and no soldiers. Bacon, Essays. 

2 . The qualifications of a knight; as valour; dex- 
terity in arms. I 

ThoiHiast slain 

The flowY of Europe for his chivalry. Shakspearc. 

J may speak it to my shame, 

I have a tru^pt been to chivalry^ ShaLp'_ arc. 

3. The general system of knighthood. 

Solemnly he swore. 

That by the faith 4rhich knights to knighlbooddwrc, 

And what e’er eke to chivalry belongs, 

lie woidd not cease ’till h«» reveng’d their wrongs. Dryrfr.t. 

l. An adventure; an exploit. # Not now in use. # 

Tlo > four doing nets more dangerous, though less famous, 
because they were but private chi vat /its. Sidney. 

5. The body, or order, of knights. • 

And by Ins light % % 

Did all the chivalry of Enghmd move * 

To do brave ads. • S ! >fih iprarr. 

Arthur, with all h : s chvalnj. Milton, H>st. of Enp. tt. iii. 

6. In law. 

Sotritium mil if ace, of the French, eh oval; cm ; a 
tenure of head by knights service. There is m> 
fand but is hoi den. mediately or immediately of the 
crown, by «u>me service or Oliver; and therefore 
are all. our freeholds, that are to us and our heirs, 
called, yr/.'i/ff, lees, as proceeding from the benelil 
of the king. As the king gave lo the nobles large 
possessions for this or that rent and service, so they 
parcelled out their lands, so received for rents anj 
ivmeos as they though L good: and those services 
are by Littleton divided into chivalry and socage. 
The one is martial and military ; the other, 
clownish and rustick. Chivalry , therefore, is a 
tenure of service, whereby the tenant is bound to 
perform some noble or military office unto his 
lord, and is of two sorts ; cither regal, that is, 
such as may hold only of the king; or such as 
may also hold of a common person as well as of 
the king. That which nuiy hold only of the king 
is properly called sergeantry, and is # again divided 
into grand or petit, /. t\ great or small. Chivalry 
that may hold of a common person as well as of 
the king, is called scutagimn. Cowl. 

7. It ought properly to be written chevalry. It is a 
word not much used, But in old poems or romances, 
Dr. Johnson says ; which is so far from being the 
case, that few words have been more forcibly em- 
ployed by writers both of his own time, and since. 

Wfl find the divinity lectures of Don Quixote, and the 
ponancc of his squire, arc both of them in the ritual of chivalry . 

Wnrburton , on Jaw's IaiI}. Jjo'st. 

I look upon chivalry #§’ On some mighty river, wfljch the 
fabling* of the poets harVe made immortal. It may have 
sprung up amidst rude rocks, and blind deserts. But the 
noise and rapidity of its course, the extent of country »t 
adorns, and tne towns and palaces it ennobles, may lead a* 
traveller out of lijs way, and invite him to take u, view of 
those dark caverns,' -' /£' 

unde superne 

PJuriraus Eridani per sylvan! volvitur amnis. 

Hurd, Lett, on Chiv. and Rom. L. a. 
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I thought ten thousand swords must have leaped from their 
scabbards to avenge even a look that threatened her with 
inMilt. But the ago of chivalry is gone. 

• Bnrlce, on the Er. Revolution. 

Cin'vr.s.'f'* ?7. s. [arc, Fr. Skinner.] 

1. The threads or filaments rising in flowers, with 
seeds at the end. 

The masculine or prolific!;, sr-ei contained in the chives, or 
apices of the stamina. Ray on the Creation. 

2. A species of small onion, [old Fj\ lievcs y ciboule, 
oiguoji; cepa, Lat. V. Roq. (JW,s. | 

CiiLoitf/sis. 7 i. s. [from green.] The green- 

sickness. 

Ciiloro'tick.# adj. [Fr. chloral iqu.\ front chlorosis.'] 
Affected by chlorosis; subject to it. 

The exta.de$ of sedentary and rh lor /dick nuns. Baltic. 

To ChoJk. Sea Choke. 

Chock.# n, s. [old 1Y. shoe, a shock, a brunt, a 
violent encounter. Cotgrave." u Choqtwr sa teste 
contre le nnnaille, to run his head against a wall.”] 
An encounter ; an attack. 

One of the kiny; 1 d France died miserably by the chock of an 
hi#. Bp. Batrak, Divine Arithwvtick , p. »/. 

CnO'COLATF.. ft. s. [choc oln tc] Span.] 

1. The nut of the cacao- trea 

The tree lu\lh*a rose flower, of a great nuinber 
of petals, from whose empalcment arises the pointal, 
being a tube cut into many parts, which becomes 
a fruit shaped somewhat like a cucumber, and deeply 
furrowed, in which are contained several seeds, 
collected into air oblong heap, and slit down, 
somewhat like almonds. It is a native of America, 
and is found in great plenty in several places 
between the Tropicks, and grows wild. Sec Cocoa. 

* Miller . 

2. The cake or mass, made by grinding the kernel of 
the cacao-nut with other substances, tube dissolved 
in hot water. 

The Spaniards, were the first who brought chocolate into 
use in Europe, to promote the eonsmnption of the cacao- 

• nuts, nehiot, ‘and other drug*, which their West Indies fur- 
nish, and which enter the composition of chocolate . 

Cham hers. 

3. The licjuour made by a solution of chocolate in hot 
water. 

C*>ru/i//e U certainly much tlie host of these three oxotick 
liqueurs ; its oil seems to be both rich, alimentary, and i.no- 
d}ne. r Arbulhnot on Alima fa. 

# I11 fumes of burning chocolate* hall glow, » 

And tremble ut the sea tlmt froths I^Idw. frpr. 

Clio cox. A te-house. //. s. [ chocolate and house.'] A 
house whore company 1Y entertained with chocolate. 

Ever mui’c* that lime, Lj sunder has been twice a da} at the 

t clwco! at c-house. Taller. 

Chode. [the old preterite, from chide.] j&ec Chide. 

And Jacob waj wroth, and ihode with Laban. 

(Jc nests, xxxi. 36. 

Choice* - f* n. s. [rhoix, JFivnch, accordiljg to Dr. 
Johnson ; but it is father froA the Sax. ceojan, 
cipaiv to choose.] 

1. Thc% act of choosing; determination between 
diflmhit things proposed ; election. 

If you oblige- mo suddenly to'chuse, 

The choice is made ; for I must both refuse. Drydvr.. 

Soft elocution doth thy style renown, 

Gentle or sharp, according to thy choice. 

To laugh at follies or to lash at vice. Dry den. Pc cuius. 

2. The power of choosing ; election. 

, A K > 
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Choice tlirrc is not, unless the tiling which wo take to be so 
in our power, that we might have refined it. 11’ tiro consume 
the stable, st ehooseth not so to do, because the nature thereof 
- is mu.Ii that it can do no other. « Hanker. 

There’s no liberty like the freedom of having it at my own 
elder, whether f will live to the world, or to myself, 

• Ij Estrange. 

To talk of compelling a man to be good, is a contradiction ; 
for where there is force, there can be no choice. Whereas 
nil moral goodness consisttjth in the elective act of the under- 
standing will. . Crew's Cosmo, /. 

Whether he will remove his contemplation from one idea to 
another, is man) times in his choice . Locke. 

3. Care in choosing ; curiosity of distinction. 

. Julius Cusar did write a mlloction of apophthegms: it is 
pity his book is lost; for 1 imagine they were collected with 
judgment and choice. Bacon, Apophthegms. 

4. The thing chosen ; the* thing taken or approved, 
in preference to others. • 

Your choice is nol so rich in birth us beaut v : 

That you might well enjoy her r ShaLspoue. 

Take to thee*, from aim mg the cherubim, 

Thy choice of darning warriors. A fiffon, V.7.. 

.Vow Mars, die said, let fame exalt hcrvQjcc; 

Nor let thy conquests only he her choice. Prior. 

c. The best part of any tiling, .that is more properly 
the object of choice. - * 

The chou'c and flower of all things profitable in other books, 
the psalms do both more briefly contain, and more movingly 
also express. Hooker. 

Thou art a mighty prince: in the choice of our sepulchres 
bury thy dead. Genesis, xxiii. 6. 

Their fillers, the flower and choice 
Of many provinces, from bound to bound. ATi/ton, It. 

6. Several things proposed at once, as objects of judg- 
ment. and election. 

A braver choice of dauntless spirits, 

Did never float iipbjj the swelling tide. Shakspeare. 

7. To make Choice ofl • To choose; to take from 
several things proposed* 

Wisdom, of what herself approves, makes ch< ice , 

Nor is led captive by the common voice. Denham. 

Choice* adj. [choisi, French.] 


1. Select; of extraordinary value. 

After .having set. before the king tin* choicest of wines and 
fruits, he told him the best part of his entertainment was to 
come. Guardian. 

Thus in a sea of folly tossM, 

My choicest hours of life arc lost. Swift . 

a. Chary; frugal; careful. Used of persons. 

He that is choice of his time, will also be choice of his com- 
pany, and choice of his actions. lip. Taylor's Holy hiring. 

Choice-drawn.# part. adj. [from choice and dtaw2] 
Selected \vith*pai ticular care. 

For who is he, whos<» chin is but enrich’d 
With one appearing hair, that will not foilow 
These cull'd and choice-drawn cavaliers of France ? 

Shakspeare, K. Hen. V. 


Cho'iceless. adj. [from choice .] Without the power 
of choosing; without right of choice; not free. 

Neither tlte weight of the matter, of which the cylinder is 
made, nor the round voluble form of it, are i*ny more imputable 
to thut deed choice/ess creature, than the first motion ol' it; 
and, therefore, it cannot be a lit resemblance to shew the re- 
concilcablcness of fate w T ith choice. Hammond. 


ChoiYely. adv. [from choice .] 

1. Curiously; with exact choice. 

A band of men, » 

Collected choicely from each county somt. Shah spear c. 

2, Valuably; excellently. 

It is cutiiiu it U choicely good. Walton's Angler 

Cho'iceness.^ iu s. [from choice . ] Nicety ; parti 
cular value* c 


Make exact animadversion where style hath degenerated, 
where flourished and thrived in choiccnrss of phrase. 

li. .Jon rat II, Discoveries. 
Carry into the shade such auriculas, seedlings, or plants, a* 
are for their ehoiecncss reserved in pots. E rely ns A a/ radar. 

CMOIll.f tt. s. [old lr. c/iocur, Sux." chop, L:U. 

c/iui US.] 

r. An assembly or band of singers. 

They now assist the choir, 

01 ’ angels, who their songs admire. Waller . 

2. The &inger& in divinefworship. 

The their, 

With all the choicest niusick of the kingdom. 

Together sung Tc Drum. Shakspeare. 

3. The* part of tlu; chufch where the dhioiristers or 
singers are placed. 

The lords and ladies, hat ing brought thfc qmen 
To a prepar'd place in the choir , fell off 

At distance from her. Shakspeare. 

CiiOiii-Stfiivu'E.# 7 i. s. [from choir and service."} 'Flic 
duty performed by the choir of u cuthedral. 

That part of our chon -service called the motet or anthem. 

. War ton. Hist, of Eng. Poetry , iii. t 8j. 

To CHOKE/f" v.a. [aceocan. Sax. from ceoca, the 
check or mouth. According to Minshcu, from ; 
from whence, probably, the Sphuidj, ahogar. From 
the Cloth, haul, tlie throat; according to Sere- 
iiins.] 

1. To suffocate ; to kill by stopping the passage of 
respiration. 

But when to my good lord I prove untrue, 

I’ll choke in) self. Shakspeare. 

The herd ran violently down a steep place into the sea, 
and were choked in the sea. St. Alack, v. xj. 

While you thunder’d clouds of dust did choke 
(’on balding troops. Waller. 

2. To stop ii}) ; to obstruct; to block up a passage. 

Men troop’d up to the king’s capacious court, 

Whose porticos were di k'd with the resort. Chapman. 

They are at a continual expence to demise the ports, and 
keep them from being choked up, by the help of several en- 
gines. Addison on Italy. 

\\ bile prayers and tears his destin’d progress stay. 

And crowds of mourners choke their sovereign's way. Tick ill. 

3. To hinder by obstruction, or confinement. 

As two spent swimmers, that do cling together, 

And choke their art. Shakspeare. 

She cannot lose her perfect pow’r to see, 

Tho’ mists and clouds do choke her window light. Davies. 

It seeineth the lire is so choked, as not to be able to remove 
the stone. llacon. Sat. Hist. 

You must make the mould big enough to contain the whole 
fruit, when it is grown to the greatest; for else you will choke 
the spreading of the fruit. Bac on, Eat. Hist. 

The fire, which chok’d in ashes lay, 

A load too heavy lor Jiis soul to move, 

Was upward blown below, and brush’d away by love. 

, Dryden. 

4. To suppress. 

Ami yet we ventur'd ; for the gain propos’d 
Chok'd the respect of likely peril fear’d. Shakspeare. 

Confess thee freely of thy sin : 

For to deny each article with oath, 

Cannot remove nor choke the strong conception 

That I do groan withal. Shakspeare. 

5. To overpower. 

’ And that which fell among thorns arc they, which, when 
they have heard, go forth, and are choked with cures, and 
riches, fcnd pleasures of this liie, and- being 110 fruit to per- 
fection. * St. Luke , viii. 14. 

No fruitful crop the sickly fields return ; 

But oats and darnel choke the rising com. Dryden , Past • 
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Choke.*}" ?i. s. [from the verb, or perhaps from the 
I t:il. riocco , n lock of hair. See Artichoke.] The 
filamentous or capillary part of an artichoke. A 
cant word. 

Choke-full.* adj. [from choke and full. Corruptly 
pronounced chuck full.'] Filled, *so as to leave? no 
more room. 

We filled the skifls cloak full. Bruce's Travel t, iv. 549* 

OuoKF.-rKAK.-f~ n.s. [from choke and pear,"] 

1. A rough, harsh, unpalatable pear. 

2. Any aspersion or sarcasm, by which another is put 
to silence. A low term, Dr. Johnson says, in 
citing the passage from K^htird sou’s Clarissa. Hut 
it is a phrtise of a century's date, at least, beyond 
llichardson. 

Alter your goodly and vain-glorious banquet,* 

I'll give you a choa'k-peai. ]V cluster, Trag. of the White Devil. 

Pardon me forgoing so low as to talk of giving chokc-pairs. 

• Clarissa. • 

Cuo'keh. tf. .s*. [from choke.'] 9 

1. One that chokes or suffocates another. 

2. One that puts another to silence. • 

3. Any tiling that cannot he answered.* % 

Cru/kK-wj Ki), 11. s. '[rnanohia.] A plant. 

Cho'ky. adj. [from choke . J That which has the power 

of sullbcaLion. 

Ciio'laoouits. n.s. bile.] Medicines wlficli 

have the power of purging bile or choler. 

CHOLKlt. n.s. [c/tolcra, Lat. from ^oXij.] 

1. The bile. 

There would be a main defect, if such a feeding animal, 
and subject unto diseases from bilious causes, should want 
a proper t.mwxaucc for choler. Brawn, Err. 

-Vlurcilius l ichmiss increase these proportions, adding two 
more of pure choler. Wo! tan 01. Education. 

2 . The humour, which, by its super-abundance, iV 
supposed to produce irascibility. 

It engenders choler, plan tetli anger ; 

And belt t ’iwere that both of n** did last. 

Since, of ourselves ourselves are cholerick, 

Than feed it with -ucli over-roasted flesh. 

3. Anger; rage. 

Put him to choice, straight : he hath been used 
Ever to conquer, and to have his word 
Of contradiction. 

lie, methinks, is no great scholar. 

Who tan mistake desire for choler . 

I'UO'LEHA-MOUIWS .* //. .v. [Gr.^oXi}, Idle, fix, 
to flow ; and the Lat. morbus, a disease.] In medi- 
cine, a sudden overflowing of the bile, or bilious 
matter, both upwards and downwards ; a dangerous 
disease. 

Ciio'leuu'K. adj. [cholcricus, Latin.] 

1. Abounding with choler. • 

Our two great poets being so different in their tempers, the 

one cholerick and sanguine, the other phlcgmutick and niclaii- 
cholick. Drydt n. 

2. Angry ; irascible : of persons. 

Bull, in the main, was an honest plain-dealing fellow, 
cholcru k, bold, and of a very unconstant temper. Arkutlnvt. 

3. Angry; offensive: of words or actions. 

There came in cholerick haste towards me about seven 
eight knights. # Sidney. % 

Bechanus threatnoth all that read him, using his confident, 
or rather cholerick speech. • Balegh, Hist, of the World. 

Cho'lehickness. n. s. [from cholerick .] Anger; 

irascibility; peevishness. 
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ChoeiVmbicks.# 77. s. [Lat. choliambi , from 
lame.] Verses differing from the true Jambick, 
having an lambick foot in the fifth place, and a 
spondee in the sixth, or last. They arc the same 

as scazons. 

After him* came one Babriius, that gave a new turn of 
the fable s into vholiambicks. Balden, 7 liss. on P/talaris. 

To CHOOSE.-}* v. a . T chose, 1 have chosen or 
chose, [choisir, Fr. ceopan, Sax. /nr sett. Germ# 
kiusan, M. Goth. /• esa, old Goth. Often written, 
in our old language, die sc.] 

1. To take by way of preference of several things 
offered; not to reject. 

Did I choose him out of all the Iribrj of Israel to he my 
priest. r Sam. ii. 18 . 

I may neither choose whom I would, nor refine whom I 
dislike. • Shakspcarc. 

If he should offer to choose , and choose the right casket, you 
should refuse to perform your "father’} will, if you should re- 
fuse to accept him. S/takxpcare. 

2 . To take; not to refuse. 

Let 11s choose t(/us judgement; let us know among ourselves 
what is good. Job. xvxiv. 4. 

The will has still so iftuch freedom left as to enable it to 
thoo.se any act in its kind good ; as also to refuse an\ act ill its 
kind evil. South, Serin. 

3. Jo select; to pick out of a number, 

Ilow much less shaM I answer him, and choose out my word* 
to reason with him? Jab. i\.i4. 

4. To elect for eternal happiness ; to predestinate to 
life. A term of theologians. 

To Ciioose.-}" r. n. To have the power of choice 
between different tilings. It is generally joined with 
a negative, and signifies must necessarily be, Dr. 
Johnson says. This is indeed the modern con- 
struction ; but, formerly, if was otherwise ; as in 
the Book of Homilies. #<t who can choose blit 
marvaile ?" p. 2H0. The word thus occurs in a 

passive form, “ as it cannot be chosen but we must 

needs fall often.” lb. p. 2 60. 

Without the influence ot the Deity .supporting things their 
utter annihilation could not e/.tosr but follow. Hooker • 

• Knaves abroad, 

Who Inning by their own importunate suit. 

Com incod or supplied them, they cannot eloo.se 

But they must blab. Shakspearc. 

When n favourite shall be raised upon the foundation of 
merit, then can he not choose hut prosper. Bacon. 

Thfc'w down a golden apple in her way; 

For ;^l her haste, she could not choose but sthy. Drydtu . 

Those who arc persuaded that they d.all continue for ever, 

9 cannot r/rc-.w hut asphe after a happiness commensurate to 
their duration. 4 * Tdh/hon. 

Chooser. n.s. [from choose.] He that has the 
power or office of choosing; elector. 

Come all into this tint, quoth die; 

Come closely in, be rniM by me; 

Each 011c may here a chon.., j he, j 

For room you med not wrestle. ^ ^ Drayton. 

In all things to fleal with other men, as if f might be my 
own chooser. 1 1 a, n maud's Print. Catechism . 

This generality is not suflgeiiiit to m.ikc a good choour , 
without a more particular eontraetion of bis judgement. 

Wotioin 

Cno'osi|u;.* n.s. [Sax. ceojun^.] Choice; election. 
WiclitX? writes it c/irst/ng. 

To C HOP. r. a. (happen, Dut. coi/pcr, French.] 

j. To cut with a quick blow. 

What shall we do, if we perceive 
Lord Hustings will not yield to our complots? 

— ■ ■ — Cnop off his head, man, ShcMpcart. 


Shakspearc. 

Shakspcarc. 
Prior . 
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Wit Inn these three days his head is to be eh opt off. 

Shak spear c. 

And where the cleaver chops the heifer’s spoil, 

Tin breathing nostril hold. ' Oat/, Trivia. 

7 . To devour eagerly : with up* 

Yon are for waking a hasty meal, and for chapping up your 
entertainment, like an hungry clown. * Drydm. 

Upon the opening of his mouth he drops his hivakfist, 
which the fox presently chopp'd up. Id Estrangi 

3. To mince: to cut into small pieces. 

They break their bones, and chop them in pieces, as fur 
the pot. Micah, iii. 

Some grannarie* are made with clav, mixed with hair, 
chopped straw, nmlch, and Midi like. Morhuin's Husbandry. 

By dividing of then* into chapter* and tv ewes, they are si > 
chopped and minecd, am! stand *0 broken and divided, that 
the (.nmnioii people rake tlie vcises usually for different 
a)>horism>. Lorlfr 

/\. To In rah into chink.*". 1 f 

1 i* i:n mlvr tlie cow*.- dugs, that her pretty chopt bands bad 
1 1 1 i !L 1 • 1 . < Shah sjm r.i c. 

7b ( bloc. V. it. 

1. To do any tiling with a quick and unexpected 
motion, like that of a blow: a> vve say, the wind 
cha l is about, that i*>, change^ Maidenly. 

11’ l! *• body rent me' ing be near, and yet not so in.'!, as to 
make a cMiCiinviil echo, it choppdh with you upon the sudden. 

Bacon, Xat. Hist. 

2. To catch with the mouth. 

Out of groL-dinevs to get both, he chops at the shadow, and 
hisC.j tie- Mibstanee. Id Hut range. 

3. To light or happen upon a thing suddenly : with 
upon. 

To CllOP.'f'* v. a, [ceapnn, Sax. koopen, Dut,.to buy, 
kaupan , Goth.] 

1. To purchase generally by way of truck : to give 

one tiling for nnolhor. u To chop anti change, 
niercord’ , Iluloet . 

To have her husband in another country. 

Within a month after 'he. is married. 

Chopping for rotten raisins. Bern oh. and Ft. The Captain. 

2. To put one thing in the place of another. 

My chance was great, for, from a poore man’s son. 

I rose aloft, and eh opt and chang'd degree. Mir. /or Mag. C07. 

Sets up (omnumities and senses. 

To (hop and change intellieuieies. Hudthras. 

Affirm the Trigoiis <h< pp'd and chuijg’d, 

Tlie* watrv with the firry rang’d. Htuftbrus. 

\\g go 011 chapping anil changing our friends, as well as our 
h ovses. 1 . * List rn n gt . 

3. To bandy; to altercate; to return one thing or 

word lor another. » 

Let not the council at the bar chop with the judge, nor wind 
himself into the Imndfipg of the cause a-new, after the judge? 
hath dei lured hr. si ntcliu . - . Baron. 

7 b Chop in. 'V' To become modish ; to come in. 

He that conuth lately out ot Fraiuicc wdl t.ilk French Kng- 
IKh, andiievu* I;li. »!i at the matter. Anodic r chopper nt with 
English ItaliaiKited Wils<n's Bhetoriek, ( 15 , ^,) B. iii. 

To Chop opt . # To give vent to; to come out. 

\ Who has brought 
A merry frile about him, to raise a Uuightfo* 

Amoiipst gur \viin ? Why Strato, where art thou? 

Thou will chap out with them iiiscn-onubly 

When 1 desire them not. Beaum. and FI. Maid's Tragedy. 

Chop, n . s. [from the verb.] , 

1. A piece chopped off. Sec Chip. f 

Sn- William Canel compounded for sixteen bundled pounds, 
>»;t Bmp* on would have cut another chop out of him, if the 
king had not died. Baton. 

2. A small piece of meat, commonly of mutton. 

Old Cross condemns all persons to he fops, 

That can’t regale themselves with mutton chopr. King's Cook , 

3. A crack; or cleft. 

14 
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Water will make wood to swell; as we see in the filling 
of the chops of bowls, by lay ing them in water. Bacon. 

Chop- i u.i.f.n.* Sec Chap-fallen. 

Though strong persuasion hung upon thy lip, — 

Alas ! how chop-jalt'n now ! It. Btair , The Grace. 

Ohop-iiolss. s. [chop an d home. A mean house of 
entertainment, where provision ready dressed is sold. 

1 lost my place at the chop-house, where e\erv man eats in 
publiek a mess of broth, or chop of meat, in silence. 

Spectator. 

CHOrPIX.'f n. s. [French.] 

1. A French liquid measure, containing nearly a pint 
of Winchester. 

My landlord, who i.: a pert smart man, brought up a chop pin 
of white wine; and, li-is thi- particular, there are better 
French wines lure th.m in Fngland, and cheaper; lor they 
are but a groat a quail. Howell's f,ctt . i. vi. ;K. 

Z. A term, used in Scotland for \ quart, of wine 

measure, 

Cijo'ppcr.* ?/. s. [from rh opd] A butcher’s cleaver; 

a word now used more frequently than cleaver. 

Cjio'ppino. 1 ) 1 - u, s. [from chop.] 

1. Act of merchandizing ; 4 - chopping- and changing 

1 merer, /us” ‘ Iluloet. 

The chapping of bargain* , when a man buys, not to hold, 
but to sull again, grindeth upon the ■'"Her and the buyer. 

Bacon, 

2. Altercation. 

You’ll never leave off your chopping of logirk, bill your 
skin is turned o\er your cars for pratim;. Id list range. 

Cho'ppino. participial udj. I In this semo, of uncer- 
tain etymology.,] All epithet frequently applied to 
infants, by way of ludicrous commendation: ima- 
gined by Skinner to signify hu. s/y, from cap, Sax. ; 
by others, to mean a child that would bring money 
at a market. Perhaps a greedy, hungry child, 
likely to live. 

Both Jack Freeman and Nod Wild, 

Would own the lair and chopping child. Ft nlon. 

Choppi no-jjlock. m. s s. [eh op and block.] A log of 
wood, on whic h any thing is laid to b# cut in pieces. 

The strait smooth elms are good for axle-trees, board*, 
choppingddnet ■>. Mortimer , 11 labandru. 

Ciioppi no-knife, n. s. {chop and knife.] A knife 
with which cooks mince their meat. 

Here comes Dametas, with a sword by Ids side, a forrest- 
bill on his neck, and a ehopping-Lnife under his girdle. 

Sidney. 

Cho'ppy. urlj. [from chop.] Full of holes, clefts, or 
cracks. 

You seem to understand me, 

By each at once her choppy finger laying 

, Upon her skinny lips. Shakspcare. 

Chops, n. s. without a singular, [corrupted probably 
from Ciiaps, which scc.J 

1. The mouth of a beast. 

So soon as my (hops begin to walk, yours must be walking 
too, for company. Id Estrange. 

2. The mouth of a man, used in contempt. 

lie ne’er shook hands, nor bid farewcl to him, 

’Till he unseam’d him from the nape to the chops. 

Shakspeare. 

3. The mouth of any thing in familiar language; as 
of a river ; of a smith's vice. 

f 'HORA'GUS .# v.s. [Lat.] The superintendunt of 
the ancient chorus. 

He scruples not to affirm, that in this font as tick farce of life, 
in widt h the scene is ever changing and inconstant, the whole 
machinery is of human direction ; and the mind the only 
rtf (tragus of the entertainment. War bur ton on Ft odigics, p. 93. 

CiiohiAL.^ adj. [old Fr. choral \ from chorus , Lat.] 
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j. Belonging to or composing a choir or concert. 

All sounds on fret by string or golden wire 
Temper’d soft timings intermix’d with voice, 

Choral or unison. „ j 

Choral symphonies. Aluton, 1- L. 

2 . Singing in a choir. • • 

And choral seraphs sun* the second diyy. Amhurst. 

Cho'kaij.y.# aclv. Llrom choral.'] In the manner ot 

a chorus. . 

When the vwortfs’ nrc attended to by the eye, there is a 
plaintive cast in the strain wluch makes the well-known 
anthem, “ 1 eall ami cry”. JoVwliut nllectinjt; I think, 
however, a modi rn romposcr would jud^e ill il lie chose to set 
the same words rl.nnilb. Mason, Ch. M. p. ti6. 

CHORD. n.,s. {chorda, LuW] When il signifies a 
rope or string in general, it is written cord : when 
its primitive signification is preserved, the h is 
retained. # 

1, The string of a musical instrument. 

Who movM • < 

Their stops and < hord* f was seen; hit volant touch 
Instinct thro* nil proportion*, low and high, 

Pled and pursu’d trai^vcr.**' the rr*.i mant fugue. Alihan, P.Ij. 

2 . f f ii geometry.] A right line, wliifh joins the two 

ends of any arch of a circle. ^ • 

To Chord. r. u. [from the noun.] r io furnish with 

strings or chords: to firing. 

What pa -sion cannot iiunc raise and quell f 
When Juhal struck the • f/ardrd shell, 

lies fi-t’ipiig brethren stood around. • Dryaen. 

Chordf'f it. s. [ troni chorda^ Lai.] A contrtictiou 
of the friTiuim. 

Cjioh ihmsYopai rdf. jiroin chun ji'scojius. J Relating 
to the pmver of a Milfragan or iocal bishop. 

Desiring i.is ** a e <»i several passages therein conUimed, 
relating to the .lenlini.m heresy, episcopal ned chor, fn»t opal 
power, ..ml sc. alt cuiei’^Liii diliic nlie* coi.eerni.u toeiii. 

j T'V/% !.>/< <>/ if ‘h.rauJ, \\ I. 

CllOUTPTSCOPUS a.*. lj-ut. from xfF^y a 
district or country, and a bishop. | 

Formerly, a. suffragan or local bishop, delegated 
to oxcicisc episcopal jurisdiction within icitain 
districts. 

Chohia'mbick.^ h. s. [I r. ehoritnnbr^ *Lnt. c/au njuioui^ 
Gr. X'jorjtxfioc.] The foot of a ver.-o consisting of 
four syllables', as a >i rictus ; two long at each end 
of the word, and two short in the middle. 

CWriov. n. 5. to contain.] The outward 

membrane that enwraps the foetus. • 

Ciu/iust.* n. s. [old Vt. choriste ; our parent word 
of chorister. A singing man in a choir. Od grace* 
Cjio / itisTLH. ,n j w ft. s. [from choriste^ It. J?ec C hotusi.] 

1. A singer in cathedrals; usually a singer ol the 
lower order ; a singing boy. 

And let the roaring organs loudly play 
The praises of the Lord in lively notes; 

The whiles, with hollow throats, 

The chorister* the joyous anthem sing. Spc,i\cr. 

2. A singer in a concert. This sense is, for the most 
part* confined to poetry. 

The new-born plusnix takes his way ; 

Of airy charbten a numerous train ^ # 

CIlOttOGKAPIIERt *• C from • ro « io1 ?’ 

and YS £4w, to describe.] He that describes parti- 
cular regions or countries. 
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Places unknown, better harped at in Camden, and other 
chorographers. Milton , Hist, oj hng. B. 4. 

Nurcia, situated in Umbria, which our modern chorographers 
call Kpoleto. * Twisden , p. 5 . 

Cnonoc;uA'pniCAL. - f w adj. [See Chouoguapiieu*] 
Descriptive of particular regions or countries; 
laying down the boundaries of countries. 

I have added a ihura^r a pineal description of this terrestrial 
paradise. Palcizh, Hist. <>f the World* 

Mcihinks it would well pleat c any man to look upon 
chorogravhicah topogmphkul dchru aliens ; to behold, as it 
were, all the remote provinces, towin, cities of the world. 

Harlan, Aunt, of Aid. p. 27 6. 
The muse, yc^observiin? her begun course ol ' tho agmphieal 
longitude, traces eastward the southern dure of the hie. 

Stick n, on Draytons Poly nth. S. 2. 

Uiiono(iRA / niiCAi.LY.'f" adv. [from cfiorographiatL] 
In a ch Geographical manner ; according to the rule 
of chorogmphy ; in a manner descriptive of par- 
ticular regions. • 

I may perhaps he found built withal, because I do not 
chon gra ph icalh/ pbcc tlie funeral monuments iw this my book. 

0 * ‘ l\ i ever, Funcial Monwri' 

Cnono'c itAPii y.'J" tust [See Ciiokooraphv.u.] the 
art # or jiracticc of describing particular regions, or 
laying down the limits and boundaries of particular 
provinces, it io Jess in its object than geography, 

and greater than topography. 

for nua of what I u*i of * horogntphy, join with me in 
tluinks to that most 1 eared nourice or antiquity , uiy iiHtructin^ 
friend, Mr. Camden. Schlcn an Jhaylons Poh/ofh. Prcf. 

Thi- 1 ha\ e ile^erilied to y» nr Itmkbip, because 1 think there 
mjirht be *jp»od iim* made ol i f tor ch orography ; tor, otherwise, 
to inaki l.i'idskipi in il \u ru iliiboral. Jt'a/tan, Pent. p. 300. 

WV have some c\ideuci» ot if in our first entrance into it, 
in f hi . part of the /-i rugraphy of E^vyt. Stillmgjt . O/ig . Sac . 

[n deli^liiiiill ’Mpture- we .le*cn, 

As in a map, v iou* w//*u n^aphf. 

Up. IT. King on Sandy* * I mins. 

Ciio'iiivj' a. s. [rZ'fjy/s, LatiiV] 

1. A number ot singers; ti concert. 

P.ue.i s, coinmenunj; on the lte> elation, divide** the wliolti 
book as a iiMCtih, into nets «li- iin^uished each by a chorus of 
hetncuh liarpiim* and son:: between. 

* Mitt. //, I nt rod. to Samoa Aganhfe*^ 
The (heci.in tragedy ''as at first nutliiivz but a charm of 

silvers; alti-rwanls one actor was intr vkiu d. ^ T)ryd* n. 

\eu i did a more fall and unspotted chat us of human cna- 
lures join laitether III a hymn of devotion. Add-on. 

In jce.ke >0 just let i*ut\ v./ree be join’d, 

And 1^11 the «r«*n , ri.l t horn* of n unkind ! I\gc. 

2. Till' pef-.ms who ;t re sti]^|)Osed to behold wlint 

• passes in the acts of a Lragei^', iuul sing their 
sentiments between the acts. 

for Mipph , 

Admit me < h '/ * • »«* this histun . Snakspcare. 

The song between the acts ot a tragedy. 

Sophocles, the genius of his ogc, 
lm’veasM the pomp ami beauty of the 'tape, 

Fuma^’d the thorn* fto’g rn merv part. 1 

‘ Sir V. Son an \ ,// J lpydt h\ . 1 / * of Poetry . 

4. Verses of a song iu whi^h the company* join the 
singer. 

(/hose, [the prefer tense, ami sometimes the participle 
pa-sive\from To rhuosc.] 

Our sovereign hc*re«above the rest might stand. 

And here be chose again to rule the land. Dry den. 

Chosen, [tlie participle passive, from To choose .] 

If king Lewis vouchsafe to funU»h us 
With sonic fclv bands of chosen soldiers, 
ni undertake to land them on our coast. Shaky**?*' 
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Choitw. n . $. [ceo, Sax. chonca , Fr.] A bird which 
frequents the rocks by the sea side, like a jackdaw, 
but bigger. ' H anmev. 

In bird*., kites and kestrels have a resemblance with hawks, 
crows with ravens, daws, and choughs. Bacon, i Vat. Hist. 

To crows the Hke impartial grace affords, «■ 

And choughs and daws, and such republiek birds. Drydcn. 

Choule. 9 i. s. [commonly pronounced and written 
jozvl.'] The crop of a bird. 

The choulc or crop, adhering unto the lower side of the 
bill, and so descending by the throat, is a bag or sachcl. 

Brown. lldg. Err. 

To Chouse.^ v. a . [The original of this word is 
much doubted by Skinner, who tries to deduce it 
from the French gosscr, to laugh at; or jo richer, to 
wheedle ; and from the Tcutonick kmai 9 to prattly. 
It is> perhaps a fortuitous and cant word, without 
etymology, l)r. Johnson says. Skinner might have 
given the old Yujouchcr, as well as jonefur, which 
signifies to cog, that is, to cheat. V. Cotgrave in 
Joueiifiit. But Serenius and Ihre consider the 
Goth. Jansa> to fascinate, as the original of this 
word; and connect it with fhc verb cozen, to trick 
or cheat. It was formerly written chuutse or 
c/iiauzt' ; which countenances Henshaw’s opinion, 
t hat the word is Turkish. Odes gives to chouse 
for cozen or deceive 9 and notices the similarity of 
sound with the Turkish c hi nux.'] See Chouse. 

I. To cheat; to trick; to impose upon. 

Long praetisers in the art, who make themselves sport at 
others follies and their own delusions : but our barber on the 
place is chiauz'd, a very pigeon, a younger brother. 

(ray ton, Suites on I). Quw. it. r8. 

Freedom and zeal have chous'd you o’er and o’er ; 

Pray give us leave to bubble you onrc more. Drydcn. 

Our islanders however '.hey may pretend to chouse one 
another, they make but very awkward rogues. Taller, No. 21;. 

From London they came, silly people to chouse, 

Their lands and their faces unknown. Swift. 

t. It has of before the tiring taken away by fraud. 

When geese and putlrn are seduc’d. 

And sows of sucking pigs are chous'd. Ilmhhras 

CuousE.'f' n. s. [from the verb. This word is de- 
rived by Ileifthaw from Halts, or c/iians , a messenger 
of the Turkish court ; who, says he, is little better 
than 9 . fool. Dr. Johnson might have added, that 

- the Turkish chians or chiaous is a title of ^various 
character. The ulai chiaous is a buffoon, who 
carries a baton tipt with silver, and plays a thou- 
sand monkey-tracks, fitter for the entertainment of 
children than of* sensible men. Drummond's 
Travels, p. iji.] 

1. A bubble; a tool ; a man fit to be cheated. 

A sottish chouse, 

Who ? wh^n a thief has robh’d his house. 

Applies Iimisclf to cunning men. Hudihras. 

2. A trieje or sham. 1 

To Cho'wter. v . n. To grumble or mutter like a 
froward child. Phillips. 

Chrism.*^ n. s. Ixglrpa, an ointment.] Unguent ; 
or unction : it is only applied to sacred cctemonics. 

One act never to he repeated, is not the thing that Christ’s 
eternal priesthood, denoted especially by his unction or chrism, 
refers, to. Hammond,, Prac't . Catechism. 

O Lord, the (u> d of our fathers, do thou bless this oil with 
power, energy, and illumination of the Holy Spirit, that it 
may bo the chrism Qgaiiut all filthiness. 

Bkaut, Greek Church, p. 166. 
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lie solicited the favour of England, by sending Henry 9 
sacred rose, perfumed with musk, and anointed with chrism. 

Hume, Hist . of E. 11 . 8. 

CinifsMAL.^ a< lj. [from c 7 iri$m*~\ Relating to 

chrism. 

Having thus conjured and prayed, he falls upon singing 
the praises of this fnrismal oil. 

Brevint, Saul and Sant, at Endor, p. 316. 
Chtu'smatory.% n. s . [old Fr .^hrismatoire.'] A 

little vessel for the oil intended for chrism; and 
generally, a cruet or Vessel. 

Censers, eh risma lories, corporasses, and chalices, which for 
t li \ whorish holiness might not sometime be touched, but will 
for thy sake be abhorred of all men. 

» Bale on the Revel. P. II. Bb. viii. 

The word is sometimes translated leulicula, a chrism at ory, 
or cruet, or vessel to contain oil ; sometimes orbis, a spherical 
body cueoicipassing others. Smith's Old Age, p. 2 15. 

Cinu'soM.'j’ v . s. [Sec Chrism.] 

1. A child that dies within a month after its birth. 
So called from thcechribom* cloth, a cloth anointed 
with holy unguent, which the children anciently 
wore till they were christened. 

When the convulsion* were but few, the number of rhrisoms 
and infants was, greater. Gra nut's Bills of Mortality. 

2. The cloth itself ; with which also women used 
to sluowd the child, if dying within the month. 

The godfathers ami godmothers shall take 1 ami lay their 
hands upon tlie child, and the minister shall put upon him his 
white vestuiV, commonly called the ehnsorn. 

Order of Baptism in K. Edit'. IT. time. 

As undisec 1 ned as are the phuiriasms that, make a chrisam 
child to smile. Bp. Taylor , Holy Dying, i. $. 2. 

Chkist-Choss-Row.# 71. s. Aii old term for (lie 
alphabet, probably from the cross usually set boforo 
it. It is corruptly written, as it is pronounced, 
cJtriss-crass-rnxF. Dr. Ash so prints it ; and Mr. 
Mason, criss-crtxss-roWf who absurdly also calls it 
a cant word. 

The cross of Christ, in its second anti metaphorical accep- 
tation, is the Christian’s burden and badge; that which lie in 
to take up, that which he is to glory in. The one is a paradox, 
and a smart one, to the fle»h ; the other to the world; but 
both, truths to be learnt before ever a letter in the Christian’* 
Ctiri$t-crosx-row ; as being indeed, though none of the loiters, 
as instructive as all the four and twenty. 

Whitlock Mann, of the Eng. p. ^27. 

Tq Cilui'sTEN.*f* adj. [chpijrman, Sax. chrestienna *, 
old Fr.] 

1. To baptize; to initiate into Christianity by water. 

The minister of the parish, where the*, child wj»s horn of 
efu inerted, shall examine whether the rliild be lawfully 
baptized or no. Pi irate Baptism, Com. Pr. Ttuhnek . 

1 am most certain this is the first example in England, since 
it was first christened. Bp. Taylor, Discourse on Prayer m 

2. To name; to denominate. 

Where such evils as these reign, christen the thing *yhat you 
w ; ll, it can he no better than a mock millenium. Burnet . 

Ere yet the morning shall new christen day. 

Ford's Love's Sacrifice. 

Christendom, m. s. [from Christ ami dom.~] The 
collective body of Christianity ; the regions of which 
the inhabitants profess the Christian religion. 

What hath been done, the parts of Christendom most 
afflicted can best testily. Hooker . 

A11 older and a better soldier, none. 

That Christendom gives out. *' Sfiakspeare . 

His computation is universally received oyer all Christendom . 

Holder on Time « 

Ciini'sTENiNG. ti.s. [from the verb.] Tlie ceremony 
of the first initiation into Christianity. 
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f - The queen was with great solemnity crowned at Westminster, 
about two years after the marriage ; like an old christening , 
that had staid long for godfathers. II aeon. 

We shall insert the causes, why the account of christenings 
hath been neglected more than that of burials. Graunt , 

The day of the christening being come, the house was filial 
with gossips. Arbuthnot and Pope . 

Christening* adj. [from the subst.] delating to 
the christening. 

My thoughts no listening dinners crost, 

No children cry’ll for butter'd toast. 

T. ffarton , Progr. of Discontent, 

CHIU'STIAN.^ ft. s . \Christianus, Lat. chpipren* 
Sax. old Fr. Christian , christ icn.] A professor of the 
religion of Christ. 

The disciples were called Christians first in Antioch. 

Acts, xi. 1 6 . 

We Christians have certainly the best and the holiest, the 
wisest and most reasonable religion in the world.* TUhlson. 

C H n F sti a n . ' J* adj . Professing the religion of Christ. 

Til not he made a soft and duil-evM fool, • , 

To shake the head, redout, and high,' :«id weld 
To Christian intercessors. * Shafts pear e. 

2 . Ecclesiastical. 

In briefly recounting the various speclbs of ecclesiastical 
courts, or, as they are often styled, courts Christian, I shall log- 
gia with the lowest. # Blacks tone. 

To Christian.* v. a . Tlio same as To Christen, 

which see. 

You allege the practice of all churches chris tinned tojhe 
contrary. Falk c against Altai, (4580,) p. ay 2. 

(Jhiustian-nami:. n. s. The name given at the font, 
distinct from the gontilitious name, or surname. 

Cmu'sTTAM.SM.'j' n. s. [old Vc. christ ianis/ir, from' 
c/iristiatiisMitSy I /it.] 

1. The Christian religion. 

That 1 may not seem, rather forcibly, to break out here out 
of Platonism into Christiunisni , Afore, Song of the Soul , Prcf. 

Herein the worst of kings, professing chnJunusm, have hv . 
far exceeded him. Alii ton, F iconoclast, eh. t. 

To In lie\c antic hristianitv rhristianisnt, ami Christianity anti- 
Christian. 

Chilfingsvorth , Prcf. to the Anth. of Chanty Maintained. 

2. The nations professing Christianity. 

Christianity, n.s. [chretiente, French.] The re- 
ligion of Christians. 

God doth will that couples, which arc married, both infideK, 
if cither party be converted into Christianity, this should not 
make separation. Hooker. 

Every one, who lives in the habitual practice of any volun- 
tary sin, cuts himself olf from Christianity. Addison. 

To Christianize. v. a. [old Fr. christianize?'. ] To 
make chnstian ; to convert to Christianity. 

Good dispositions and natural graces, more ready to bg 
Aihanccd by iuipressions from above, and christianized unto 
pieties. Brown, Chr. A for. ii. 12. 

'fill this excellent piece of philosophy he, as Clemens saith 
of the Pagan school, rtxuitpini iiot baptized by that Bap- 
tist, enmtiaMzcd by the addition of repentance. » 

Ilanimond, Sc mi. iv. 

To christianize them, [the Psalms,] as Dr. Watts has done, 
would, I presume, deviate too far from the present practice of 
our establishment. Mason on Church Af it sick, p. 194. 

The principles of platonick philosophy, as it is now chris- 
tianized. Drydt n. 

Chhi'stianlikf.,# adj . [from Christian and like . ] 
Befitting a Christian. 

Although the duke was enemy to him, • 

Yet he, most christianlike, laments his death. 1 

Shakspeare, Henry VI. P. II. 

In the managing of quarrels you may say lie is wise ; for 
either he avoids them with gteut discretion, or undertakes them 
with a most vkristia alike fear. Shaksjuarc, Alui'h Ado , Sfc. 
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Cimi'sTiAVr.v.^ adj. [from Christian.] Becoming n 
Christian. 

To inbreed In us this generous and christianly reverence one 
of another. # Milton, Benson of Ch. Gov. b. 

Cuni'sTiANi/Y.-f- adx\ [from Christian.] Like a 
Christian ; as becomes one who professes the holy 
religion of Christ. 

That, they may see tlieir children christianly and virtuously 
brought up. Office of Afatri ninny. 

Those deep and retired thoughts, which, w r itli every man 
christianly instructed, ought to be most frcquuit of God, and 
of his miraculous wajs and w r orks amongst nun. 

Afilton, of Reform, in Kng. b. I. 

Ciiri'stianness*# n, s . [from christ land] 'The pro* 
fession of Christianity. 

It is very irregular and unreasonable to measure any action 
by a rule that belongs not to it, to try the exactness o4 the cir- 
cle by the«qu;uv, which should tie done by the compass; and 
in like manner to judge the chnstianncss of an action by the 
law of natural reason, which can on!} Ijc judged by its confor- 
mity with the law of Chriht, supcriotir to that of nature. 

Hammond, of Conscience , § % 6 . 

Christianto GRAfuv.* ft. s . [from christianus and 

ypaf «>, to describe.] * A general description of the 
nations professing Christianity. 

In my christ tonography you may see divers liturgies. 

Pa gift's Hr rc biography, p. 64. 

CIIRrSTMAS.'f' 7?. s. [from Christ and mass.'] 

1. The day on which the nativity of our blessed 
Saviour is celebrated, by the particular service of 
the church. 

Canons were made by several councils to oblige men to re- 
ceive the llot> Communion three times a }oar at least, viz. at 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide. 

\Yh( alley on the Comm. Prayer . 

2. The season of Christmas; .the festivity relating to 
it ; the twelve days succeeding Christmas day. 

Here w as a consent, 

(Knowing aforehund of our merriment) 

To dash it like a christmns comedy. \sh a k spear c. Love's L. Lost. 

Is not a com 11 ion ty 11 Christmas gambol, or a tumbling trick ? 

Shaksprare, Faming of the Shrew. 

At Chrittmas I no more desire a rose, 

Than wish a snow in May’s new-fangled shows; 

•But like of each thing, that ill season grows. 

Shakspewrc, Love's L. Lost. 

The festivity of Christmas was observed nroch after the same 
manner, ceremonies, and solemnities, as in Italy. 

Brown, Travel*, (1685,) p. 15 1- 

Chiusimas-hox. n. s. [from christmns and box.] A 
Imx in which little presents arc collected at Christ- 
mas. 

• When time comes round, a Christ masgbox they bear. 

And one day makes them rich for all the year. Gay's Trivia. 

CuiuSTMAS-Ei.owF.lt. tl. s. Hellebore. 

C11 ki st’s-tii o UN.' f n. s. [So called, as Skinner fancies, 
because the thorns have some likeness to a cross.] 
A plant. 

It hath long '-harp spines : the flo\yor has five 
leaves, in form Yf a rose : out of the flower-cup, 
which is divided into several segments, • rises the 
pointal, which becomes a fruit, shaped like a bon- 
net, having a shell almost globular, which is divided 
into tfyrce cells, in each of which is contained a 
roundish seed. This is by many persons supposed to 
be the plant frotn which our Saviour’s crown of 
thorns was composed. Miller. 

The plains, in the finest cultivation, are divided by hedges oi 
aloe, christ thorn, or wild pomegranate. 

• Swinburne, 'iYac. though Spain , Lett. «- 

4k 
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Chho:.i \ TiCK.'f' adj. [ xgcSua, colour,] 

i. KcLuing to colour. 

T a*xi how come to the third part of painting, which is called 
tlif t hn/matick, or colouring. Dri/den, Dufrcmoy. 

?. Relating to a certain species of ancient inusick, nqjv 
unknown. 

It was observed he never touched his lyre in such a truly 
chroma tick and ciiharmonick manner, A /but knot and Pope. 

3, Relating to a particular style in inusick moving by 
somitones«or half notes. 

Th»»ic hard) ehromatick jars 
Of sin that all our inusick mars. 

Milton , Ode at a S'*/. Mu sick, ]\fS. Reading. 

Mil sick is not designed to please only rhronmhck ears, but all 
that are capable of distinguishing harsh frofn disagreeable notes. 

Addison , Sped. No. 29. 

Curo'nical. ? adj. [old Fr. eh r unique, periodical ; 

CiiRo'yjcK. 3 from xgivo$, time.] . 

A c/u ontcul distemper is of length ; as dropsies, asthmas and 
the like. « Quint j/. 

Of dbcases some'' are chronical , and of long duration ; as, 
quartanc agues, scurvy, wherein we defer the cure unto more 
advantageous seasons. Brown, t'u/g. Err. 

The lady’s use of these excellencies is to divert the old man, 
when he is out of the pangs of a cjronieal distemper. 

Spectator , No. 449. 

CMRO'NICLE. n. s. [chroniquc, Fr. from 

time.] 

1. A register or account of events in order of time. 

No more let of this; 

For "ti> a < hroniele of day b\ da\. 

Not a relation for a breakfast. Shakspeare. 

2. A history. 

You lean too confidently on those Irish chronn/es, w hich are 
most fabulous and forged. Spenser on Ireland. 

If from the field I should return once more, 

I and iny sword will earn my chronicle. 

* Shakspeare , Ant. and Ch op. 

Tin traduc’d by tongues^fvhieb neither know 
Myth rulties nor person, vet will be 

The ch/omclcs of my doigg. Shakspeare. 

1 giw up to historian*, the generals and heroes which crowd 
their annals, together with those which von are to produce for 
the Br'uislw 7 /r<iw«c 7 c. JJn/dcn. 

To Chro'nicli:. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To record in chronicle, or history. 

This to rehearse, should rather be to chronuic times than to 
search into reformation of abuses in that realm. 

Spenser in Ireland. 

2. To register ; to record. 

For now the devil, that told me I did well, t 

Says that this deed is chromrhd in hell. Shakspcarr. 

Love is your master ; for he masters you : 1 

And he that is »o yoked by a fool, 

Methinks, should notbe chronicled for wise. Shnkspeart. 

I shall be the jest ofthe town ; nav, ivi two days I expect to he 
chronicled in ditty, and sung in woeful ballad. Cong. 

Chh o'nicler. n. s . [front chronicle .] 

1. A writer of chronicles ; a recorder of events in order 
of time. 

Here gathering chroniclers , and by them stand 
Giddy fauta stick poets of each land. t - Donne. 

2% A historian ; one that keeps up the memory of 
things past. * 

I do herein rely upon these bards, or Irish chroniclers . 

t Spenser. 

This custom was held by the Druids and bards of our antient 
Briton*, and of latter times by the Irish chronipers , called 
rimers. Ralegh, Hist . ofthe World. 

VllRiy S KXfJEM 91. s. [Fr.] A chronicle. 

The best chr unique that can be now compiled of their late 
changes, must for the most part be collected' from some aged 
gramisire's memory ; a frail toundation to support an historical 

■ credit* X. Addison , West Barbary, p. 74. 
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CiiRo / NOGRAM^f % n.s. [xgw&9 time, and ygi<pM, to 
write.] An inscription including the date of any 
action. Of this kind the following is an example. 

Gloria lausque/feo, hwCLui'FM in. sax? Fla sunto. 

A chranogrammatical verse, which includes not 
only this year 1 660, but iiumcricnl letters enough 
to reach Above a thousand years further, until the 
year 2867. J ' Hwccll. 

The Spaniards took it [Breda] again,* a- by inscriptions and 
chronograms are to be seen in divers places. 

y Brown, Travels, (1685,) p. 105 „ 

Chronogram maVtcal. adj. [from chronogram.'] Be- 
longing to a chronogram. JSec the example from 
Howell in chronograv*. 

Ciironogiia'mmatist. n. s. [from chronogram.] A 
v l iter of chronograms. 

There ate foreign universities, where, as you praise a man in 
England lor being an excellent philosopher or poet, it is an 
ordinary character to be a great chronngrqmmatist. 

Addison on Medal#. 

Chrono'grapher.# 11. s. [ XP 0V0 S’ thne, and ypifv, 
to describe.] lie that describes circumstance of 
past times ; a ehronologist. 

v The cotimwn printed chronicle — is indeed but an epitome, 
or defloration, made b\ Robert of Lorraine, and the numerous 
rest of our monkish and smTecding l (//;voz<‘ ; gm/j//rr.v. 

Sc! den on Drayton* & Poh/olh. Prrf. 
The author liad before related, out of Pauntuias the c 7 m>/jo- 
g.raphcr , that Susibius an Antiochian had left, as a legacy fo the 
city of Antioch, the yearly revenue of fifteen talents of gold. 

Grigory. Slides on Scripture , p. 106. 

CjironoV.rapii \\# n.s. [Fr . (itronographic, from the 
Cir. Sec Chkonoghapheij.] The description of 
past time; the arrangement of historical events. 

Chkono / i.oger.'|~ ik s. [ time, and Aoy©-', 
doctrine.] lie that studies or explains the science 
of computing past time, or of ranging past events 
according to their proper years. 

Cheonologcrs (fitter among tlicMaclvc* about most great epo- 
chal. Holder on Time. 

Among the Arabians there bath os yet come to my bauds 
one only chronologi c of these times. Gt egarifs Pos/huma , p. 8. 

This publication, (bis chronology,] hearing the name of the 
immortal Newton, though highly built upon by subsequent 
chronologers , L so unspeakably inferiour to that greutmau’s other 
works, that I am almost unwilling to believe its authenticity ; 
and can hardly be persuaded he ever would have published' it 
himself. Richardson on the Languages , «J*e. of the East, i. 1. 

Chino nolo\; i cal. adj. [from chronology.] Relating 
to the doctrine of time. 

Thus ninety touching the chronological account of same times 
ami things past, without confining myself to the exactness of 
year*. Ilatc, Origin of Mankind. 

Chronologically.^ adv. [from chronological.] In 
a chronological manner ; nccoiding to the laws or 
rules of chronology ; according to the exact series of 
time. 

• Follow them politically, chronologically, and geographically. 

Lil. Chesterfield. 

Chronoia/gick.# adj. [from chronology.'] Denoting 
periods of time. 

May chronalogicJc spouts 

Retain no cypher legible ! T. IVarton, Epht.from T. Hcarnc . 

Tin: chronohgick classing of those histories which my most 
sanguine wishes went to. Pownalt on Antiquities, p. 147. 

Chrono'logjst. n . $. [See CiiRONOLOGEfe*] One that 
st udics or explains time ; one that ranges past events 
according to the order of time ; e, ehrohologer. 

According to these chronologists , the prophecy of the Rabin 
that the world should last but 6ix thousand yean, has been long 
disproved. Brown, Vulg. Err. 
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All tlmt learned noise and dust of the chronologist is wholly i 
to be avoided. Locke on Education. 

Chkono'uogy. it. jr. [%gov(0k, time, and doc- 

trine?,] The science of computing and adjusting 
the periods of time ; as the revolution of the; syn 
and moon ; and of computing tiiqe past, and refer- 
ring eacli event to the proper year. 

And the measure of the year not being so perfectly known to 
the ancients, reud<#%d it very difficult for them to transmit a 
true chronology To succeeding ages. Holder on Time. 

Where i aliude to the custom! of the Greeks, I believe J 
may he justified by the strictest chronology ; though a poet is 
not obliged to the rules that confine an historian. Prior. 

Ciirono'mkter. 7 i. s . [x^ 1 '©' sind psTgw.] An in- 
strument For the exact mensuration fit’ time. 

According to observation made with a pendulum chronometer , 
a bullet, at its first discharge, Hies five hundred and ten \ arils 
in five half seconds. • Derham. 

Chky'saus, 71. [from x$u<r&', gold, because of the 
golden colour in the nympho? of some insects.] A 
term used by some naturalists aurelia, or the first 
apparent change of the maggot of any species of 
insects. Chamber*. 

Chky'soijtj:. n. s. [xgw’©'* gold, anti a stone.] 

A precious stone of a dusky greeny Vith a cast of 
yellow. • Woodward. 

Sin !i another world. 

Of one intire and perfect < hrusohtc, 

1 M nut have sold her lor. Shakspqprc. 

If metal, part seem'd gold, part silver clear : • 

If stone, larbuncle most, or chn/.olifc. Mtllan , /*. L. 

Ciiuvso'ruASUs. 7i. s* [ gold, and jmtshms, 

green.] A precious stone of a yellow colour, 

approaching to green. 

The ninth a topaz, the tenth a eh ry supra* us. Itcv. \\i. 20. 

CllUlh n. .v. | from cop , a great head, Skinner.] A 
river li-h. The clievin. 

T\w % chub \ s in prime from Mid may to Candlemas, , 
but best in winter. lie is full of small bones: lie 
cats waterish ; not firm, but limp and tasteless : 
nevertheless, lie may be so dressed as to make him 
very good meat. Wallon , Angler. 

Oil imbued, adj. [ from chub. ] Big-headed like a chub. 

Cin/mjY.# 7 a( {}' [from chub.'] >Ve still use the 

Chuufaced. 5 expression, “ a chubby boy,” for one 
having a large or fat face. 

I never saw a fool lean ; the eh id) fared fop 
Shines sleek with filll-craimuM fat of happiness. 

il farston, Antonio's Revenge, 

To CHUCK, v , n. [A word probably farmed in imi- 
tation of the sound that it expresses ; or perhaps 
corrupted from chick.] To make a noise like a heij, 
when she calls her chickens. 

To Chuc k.'J^ v. a. 

1. To call as a hen c&Us her young. 

Then crowing, clapp’d his wings, tlr appointed call, # 

To chuck his wives together in the hall. Drydcn , Fables. 

2. To give a gentle blow under the chin, so as to make 
the mouth strike together. [This is probably from 
chock, a blow. See Chock, and the subst. Chuck.] 

Come, chuck the infant under the chin, force a smile, and 
cry. Ah, the boy takes after his mother’s relations. Congreve. 

To CHUCK.# v. n. f Ital. scuccherare ,* Dutch, sea - 
chc77.] To jeer ; to laugh. The parent of our better § 
known word, chuckle. < 

lint, bold-fac’d Satyr, strain not over high. 

But laugh and chuck at meaner gullery. Marston, Sal. ii. 

7o CHUCK.# v. a . To throw, by a quick and dex- 
terous motion, any heavy weight, so that it shall 
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nicely fall in a given place. So carmen and wag- 
goners say, <c chuck that sack or parcel down here." 
Tim u SC 0 f the verb «ecms to be taken from chuck - 
farthing. 

Cn rcK.^ ti.s. [from the verb.] 

1. The voice of a hen. 

lie made the ihmk four or five, times, that people 11 >e to 
make to chickens when they call them. Temple. 

2. A word oi endearment, corrupted from chicken 
or cl lick. 

Come, your promise. What promise, chuck ? 

Shah. : pear e. 

3. A sudden srqall noise. 

4. A little blow under tin* chin; written “ chock 
under the chin,” in Sherwood’s old dictionary. 
See To Chuck, in this st^ise; and also Chock. 

CnucK-FAJiTHiNG. 7i. s. [chuck and farthing.*] A 
piny, at which the money fal^> with a chuck into 
the hole beneath. 

He lost his money at churl-farthing, shuffle-cap, afld all 
fours. * ArfrU/awt , History of John Rail, 

To CiiuVklk.’'}"' v. n. [Ital. scuccha are, Dutch 
schuchen.] i o laugh vehemently; to laugh cou- 
vul.sivdy. ^ 

What tale shall I to my old father tell ? 

Twill make him eh utile thou’rt bestow'd so well. Drydcn . 

•She to intrigues was e'en hard hearted ; 

She chuckl'd when a Iwwd was carted. Pnor . 

To C11 i/ckle. v. a. [from chuck.’] 

1. 'To call as a lien. 

^ I am not far from the women’s apartment, I am sure ; and 
if tin ?e birds are within distance, here’s that will chuckle ’em 
together. Drydcn. 

2. To cocker; to fondle. 

Your confessor, that parcel of lioly guts and gttrbidgr: he 
must c buckle you, and moan you. Drydcn , Spanish I'l iar. 

To Ciiud.# [perhaps from To chew.'] To cluimp or 
biLe. 9 

When she rides, the horse chads his bit so cheerfully, us if 
he wished his burthen might grow to his hack. 

Stafford's X lobe disioh'd into a Xilm, p. 1 

Chu'et. 71. s. [probably from To chew.] An old 
won!, as it seems, tor forced meat. Sec Ciieuet. 

As for churls, which arc likewise miucfli meat, instead of 
butter and fat, it were good to moisten them partly with 
cream, or almond or pistaeho milk. Bm > //, XaL //,*/. 

CHUrr.t ftm Sm word of uncertain derivation; 
perhaps corrupted from chub, or derived from Jew/, 
Welsh, a stock. Dr. Johnson says. Dr. Jamiesoi*. 

• considers the Scottish coif or aiji the same as our 
chuff'; and thinks that the Su. Goth, kifwa. to 
keep under, to insult, or the Iceland, hteif one 
who is cowardly or feeble, may be akin to tin’s 
word. I differ from this. Chuff e, m our old 

lexicography, is a countryman ; rust tens, as in the 
Prompt. Parv. The Su. kyjjc, from the old Goth. 
kuf') is a cottage. 'Tills seems to suggest in some 
degree, the etymology of chuff. 'Hie phrase says 
Mr. Stee veils, of fat cltuffi \ in Sliakspcare, ‘vis a 
term of contempt always applied to rich aud 
avaricious people, and chuff is probably a cor- 
ruption of chough) a thievish bird thdpcollccts his 
prey on the sea-shore.” This will not be received; 
and “ a rich chuff” and “a fat chufff which are 
both mentioned in our old lexicography, are a ho 
interpreted u a good rich yeoman,” as* well as a 
“ big or flit chuff” The old Fr •joffti mmt not lv 
4 t 2 
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Ibrgotun, *\vluch Cotgravc translates, “ chuffie, 
Hit -cheeked, or putt up in the face,” which hitherto 
iias been overlooked; and « this meaning of bloated 
or fat may countenance the Tout, kuflb and the 
Sax. cyj:, a barrel , as the original.] A coarse, 
fat-headed, blunt clown. 

Hang ye, gorbcllicd knaves, are you undone? No, ye fat 
f huffs, I woukl your store were here. Shah pea re. 

A less generous chuff than this in the fable, would have 
hugged his bags to the last. IS Estrange. 

Ciiu'ffilY. atlv . [from chuff yf\ Surlily; stomach-fully. 

John answered chuffilp. Richardson , Clarion. 

Chu'ffiness. n. $. [from chitffy.] Clownishness ; 

surliness. r 

Chu'ffy.'J'* adj. [from chuff' \ old Fr .jojfu. But. sec 

Chuff.] Blunt; surly; Hit. 

The goddess drank ; a chkffy lad was by, r 
Who saw the liqueur with a grudging eye, 

Aud grinning cries, she’s greedy more than dry. 

Alauiwaring, ( hud's J Id. B. 5. 
Chum. n. s. [chotn 9 Armorick, to live together.] A 
chamber fellow ; a term used in the universities. 
Chump, v . s . A thick heavy niece of wood, less than 
a block. „ 

When one is battered, they can quickly, of a chump of 
wood, accommodate tWbniselves with another. Mox on. 

CHURCH. t s. [Sax. cijice, cypic : Conn, kiiehe; 
Gr. xvqiuxovj from Kvgio?, the Lord, and Gixux, 
Iioum*.] 

1. The collective body of Christians, usually termed 
the catholick church. 

The church being a supernatural society, cloth differ from 
natural societies in this; that the persons unto whom we 
associate ourselves in the one, are men, simply considered as 
men; but they to whom we he joined in the other, are CJorl, 
angels, and holy men. • Iloohtr. 

2 . The body of Christians • adhering to one particular 
opinion or form of worship. 

The church is a religions assembly, or the large fair building 
where they meet; and sometimes the same word means a 
synod of bishops, or of presbyters ; and in some places it is 
the pope and a general council IIW/*, Loguk. 

3. The place which chrLtians consecrate to the 
worship of God. 

It comprehends the whole church , \ iz. the nave or body ol’ 
the chimh, together with the chancel which is even included 
under the word church. Ayliffe , Parrrgou. 

That (hare hex were consecrated unto none but the Lord 
only, the very general name chiefly doth sufficiently shew; 
church doth signify no other thing than the Lord’s house. 

tJIookn . 

Though you unty the winds, and let them fight 
Against the churches. Shakspeare. 

4. Ecclesiastical authority or power, in contradistinc- 
tion to the civil power of the state. 

Lost I should grow tedious about small matters at a time 
when such great arid weighty concerns are under consideration 
in church and state, J will come to u conclusion. 

Sir G. Whclcr , Uescript. of An<\ Churches, p. 128. 
The same criminal may be absolved by the church , and con- 
demned byAhe state ; absolved or purdoficd by the state*, yet 
censured py the church . Leslie. 

5. It is used frequently ia conjunction with other 
words; as church-member , the member of a church; 
chwck-p&xtr , spiritual or ecclesiastical authority. 

To Church,-^ v. a. [from the noun.] To r perforin 
with any one the office of returning tkaiifts in the 
church, idler any signal deliverance, as from the 
danger of childbirth. 

It w.'ia the ancient linage of the church of England for 
women to come veiled, who came to be churched . 

Wheat It/ on the Common Prayer. 

II 
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Church-ale.^ n. & [from church and ale.'] A wakfc, 
or feast, commcmoratory of the dedication of the 
church. Sec Ale. 

For the church-ale, two young men or the parish are yearly 
chosen to be wardens, who make collection among the parish- 
f toners of what provision it pleaseth them to bestow*. Cartiu . 

The church-war lens or quest-men, and their assistants, shall 
suffer no plays, leasts, banquets, suppers, church-ales, drinkings, 
temporal courts, or lefts, lay-injuries, musters, or any other 
profane usage, to be kept in the church; Jnjpe], or churchyard. 

(.oust, and Canons Ecclesiastical, } 88. 
Cituitcii'ATTiHF. ?t. a. The habit in which men 
officiate at divine service. 

These and such like were their discourses, touching that 
church-alt he, which with us for the most part is used in puh- 
lick prayer. '• Hooker. 

Church- authority. u. s. Ecclesiastical power ; 
spiritual jurisdiction. 

In this point of church -authority, I have sifted all the little 
i scrips alleged. ^ > Alterbnry. 

Church •hunch.# n. s. The seat in the porch of n 
church. 

Let us go sit here upon the church A tench till two, und then 
all to bed, Shaksprare , A Inch Ado, »$v. 

Chuiu ii-iiUUAL n.s. Burial according to the rites 
of the ehu'fch. 

The bishop has t.he earc of seeing that all christians, after 
their dentils, be not denied church-burial according to the usage 
and custom of the place. Ayliff'c, Parergon. 

Cliu'jiciiiNft.# n. s . [from To church.] The act of 
returning thanks in the church. See To Oilmen. 

The absurdity, which some would introduce, of stifling their 
acknowledgments in private houses, and in giving thanks for 
their recovery and enlargement in no other place tltau that of 
their confinement and restraint ; is a practice inconsistent with 
the very name of the office, which is called the churching of 
women, and consequently implies a ridiculou*- solecism of 
being churched at home. Wheat ly on the Common Prayer. 

CiniRCHDOM.# v. s. [from church and thm.] Esta- 
blishment ; government. 

Whatsoever church pretendeth to a new beginning, pre- 
tendeth at the same time to a new church dam ; and whatsoever 
is so new, Is none. So necessary it is to believe the holy 
catholick church. Pearson on the Creed, Art. 9. 

Church-founder, n. s. He that builds or endows a 
church. 

Whether emperours or bishops in those days were church- 
founders, the solemn dedication of churches they thought nut 
to he a work in itself either vain or superstitious. Hooker. 

Church-land.* 11. 5. Land belonging to churches, 
religious houses, and benefices. 

I shall not here enter into the religious account of church- 
lands. Sir II. V elver ton's Pref. In Up. Morton's Episcopacy. 

Chu'rciilike.* adj. [from church and like.] Befitting 
r . a churchman. 

Nor shall proud Lancaster usurp iny right, 

Nor hold his scepter in his childish fist, 

Nor wear the diadem upon his head. 

Whose church-like humours fit not for a crown. 

• Shakspcare, K . Hen. PL P. IT. 

Cuu'kchman. n. s. [church and man.] 

1. An ecclesia^tick ; a clergyman ; 011c that ministers 
in sacred things. 

If any thing he offered to you touching the church and 
churchmen, or cliurch-goverinncnt, rely not only upon your- 
self. Bacon. 

A very difficult work to do, to reform and reduce a church 
« into order, that had been so long neglected, and that was so 
* ill filled by many weak and more wilful churchmen , Clarendon. 
Patience, in want, and poverty of mind, 

These marks of church ami churchmen he designed, 

And living taught, and dying left behind. llryden. Fable*. 

2 . An adherent to the ciiurch of England. 

* 
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Chujicit-musick.# w. s. Hie service of chant and 
anthem in churches and cathedrals. 

It was anciently customary for men and women of the first 
quality, ecclesiastjcks, and others, who were lovers of church - 
mu sick, to be admitted into this corporation, [of pariah -clerks.] 
Warton, Hist, of Eng, •Parity, ii. 

CurncH-PH£F£RM£NT.# 7i. s. •Benefice in the 
church. 

For any church-jp'cfenmnl thou liast a mind to. 

m Jt . Jonstm , Magn. Lady. 

He professed some eh u rch -p refeftmeu is in the reign of Edward 
the sixth. J Vartan, Hist, of Eng. Poetry, ii. 240. 

Cmj'ncHSHiv.# n. s. Institution of the church. 

The Jews were his own also liy right of ckurchship, ns 
selected and inclosed by God, from amidst all other nations, 
to he the seat of his worship, an<f the great conservatory of all 
the sacred oracles, and means oi salvation. 

South, Svrm. on John, i. 11. 

Chuiuh-avardens. 7 t. s. [Sec Warden!] Officers 
yearly chosen, by the* consent of the minister and 
parishioners, according to the custom *of each • 
place, to look to the church, cfmrch-ynril, and such 
things ns belong to both; and to observe the 
behaviour of’ the parishioners, fot such faults as 
appertain to the jurisdiction or censure of tke 
ecclesiastical court. They are a kind of corpora- 
tion, enabled by law to sue for any thing belonging 
to their church, or poor of their parish. (\nvcl. 

There should likewise 1 hurch- wardens, of tin* gravest men in 
the paridi, ho appointed, as they be hero in England. 

Spenser on Ireland. 

On r nrrh-wardens 

Feast on the silver, and give us the farthings. Gay. 

Chfuchw ay.* n. s. The road that leads to tile 
clmrcli. 

Now it is the time of night. 

That the gravis, all gaping wide, 

Every our let* lortli his sprite, 

In the i /iurch- way paths to glide. 

Shakspearc , Mids. Night's Dream. ' 
Cui/iicuwouK.# 71, s. An expression applied to work 
which is carried on slowly. 

This siege was church-work ; and therefore went on slowly. 

Fuller. Holy War, p. m. 
Contrary to the proverb, church-work went on the most 
speedily. Fullrr, Holy War , p. 36. 

('in/acHYAim. n, s. The ground adjoining to the 
church, in which the dead are buried; a cemetery. 

I am almost afraid to stand alone 
Here in the churchyard, yet I will adventure. Shakspearc. 

I11 churchyards , where they bury much, the earth will con- 
sume the corps in far shorter time than other earth will. 

* Bacon. 

No place so sacred from such fops is bnrrM ; 

Nor is Paul’s church more safe than Paul’s churchyard. Popi $ . 
C-Ill»UL. - f v //. s, [ceojil, Sax. early in (icrnum, is 
strong, nibticks being always observed to be strong 
bodied, Or. Johnson says. This may apply to the 
first and second senses which he has given, Jmt 
not to the third ; which belongs to the Cloth. 
kitrly an old, and a poor, and mean, man. See 
also Caulk.] 

) . A rustick ; a countryman ; a labourer. 

He lioldetli himself a gentleman, and scorneth to work or 
use any hard labour, which he saith is the life of a peasant or 
churl. Spenser an Ireland. 

One of the baser sort, which they call churls, being reproved 
for his oath, answered confidently, that his lord commanded \ 
him. Spenser on Ireland. 

Churl , upon thy eves I throw 

All the power this charm doth owe. Shakspearc 

From this light cause the infernal maid prepares 
The country churls to mischief, hate, and wars. Dry den. 
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2. A rude, surly, ill-bred man. 

A churl' & courtesy rarely comes, hut either for gain or 
falshood. f Sidney. 

3. A miser; a niggard ; a selfish or greedy wretch. 

* The vile person shall he no more called liberal, nor file 
churl said to be bountiful. Isaiah , xxxii. 5. 

Poison, I sec, bath been bis timeless end ! 

O churl drink all, and leave no friendly drop 
To help me after l Shakspearc. 

C-iiii'KLtSH.'V ad). [Sax. ceoplipc.] 

1. Rude; brutal; harsh; austere; sour; merciless; 
unkind; uncivil. 

A sea of melting pearl, which some rail tears. 

Those at her fatly/rN churlish feet she tender’d. Shakspearc . 

The* interruption of their churlish drums 
Cuts off’ more circumstance; they are at hand 
To parly, or to fight. Shakspearc. 

A lion in love with a lass, di sired her father’s consent. The 
aiisuer was dim lish enough, He’d never marry his daughter to 
h brute. U Estrange. 

lie the pursuit of riiurhsh beasts, * 

IVefcrrM to sleeping on her breasts. Waller. 

2 . Stdfisli ; avaricious. 

The man was cfmrUsh and ev il in his doings. 1 Sam. \xv. 3, 
This sullen churlish thief 

Hawaii his mind plac’d upon Mully’s beef. King. 

3. [Of tilings.] Dnplinnt : cross-grained ; un- 
manageable; harsh; not yielding. 

If there be emission»of spirit, the body of the metal will be 
bard and ihurhsh. Bacon , Nat. Hist. 

The Cornish were become, like metal often fired and 
quenched, churlish, and that would sooner break than bow. 

Bacon, Henry VII . 

Iron, in a quick fire, relents and melts; but, take it out of 
the furnace, and it grows hard again, nay worse, churlish and 
immallcublc. Ahp. Sa nr raft's Serin, p. 103. 

Jn the hundreds of Essex they have a very churlish blue clay, 

Murturm-, Husbandry. 

Vexatious; obstructive. 

Will you again iniknit # 

This eh itrlish knot of all abhorred war ? Shakspearc. 

Spain found the war so chiulish :hul iongsome, as they found 
they should consume themselves in an endless war. Bacon . 

Spreads a path clear as the day, 

Wu re no < hurhsh rub says nay. Crashaw . 

C i [ i/ulisii 1 a dr. [from c/ntrlhfi.'] I\ udel y ; brut- 

al ly. 

A fool will upbraid churlishly. Fed us. Xviii. 18. 

How ( huriisUiy 1 clud Lueetta hence, 

When willingly I would have bad her here ! 

Shakspearc, T*eo Gtnt. of Verona. 

He was known to have borne himself i mu'/tshly and proudly 
towards Emma lib M>ttr Milton, lfixt. of Eng. 1». 0 . 

After he h: J breathed out a thousand limitless threats, lie as- 

§ saults the walls v.nh violence; but by Hii^tan a* churlishly 
answered, and with great lov* compelled to retreat. 

* Sir V. lit r/u- rt. True. p. 

To the oak. in»v. i\ Miiint, the olive did chiuhshty put over 
the son for :* owird ot the sirvice of his sire. Howell. 

Om/nijsiiNr.ss.^ n. [from churlish; cvplijcncpt c, 
Saxon.] 

1. Brutality ; riiggcdnc»s of manner, 

Tetter is the chull'dnnss of a man than a comVqus woman. 

Ervins, xiii. 14, 

I11 the churlishness of fortune, a poor honest man sutlers in 
this world, L' Estrange. 

2. Difficulty of management. See tbe third sense of 
Cuiniritsfi. 

I do fmW, Mr. Speaker, that when kingdoms and states are 
entered into terms mrtl resolutions of hostility, one against the 
other, yet they are many times restrained from their attempts 
by four impediments. — * The third, when they have conceived 
an apprehension of the difficulty, and churlishness of the enter- 
prise, and tiiat it is not prepared to their hand. 

1 Bacon, Speech in Pari. 39. Eh** 
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Cm'fiLV.# adj. [from churl . ] Rude; boisterous; 

vioh nt. 

The .ship, where Jonah bleeps* 
l'. \c\ed sore, and batter’d on the deeps 
And well nigh split upon the throa tiling rock, 

With many a boisterous brush and f burly knock. 

Quarles, Fra st for Worms, (i6io») ‘5 2* 

Chijumk. 11. s. [more properly chirm , from the Saxon 
cypme, a clamour or noise ; as to chine is to coo as 
a turtle.] # A confused sound; a noise. 

He w as conveyed to the Tower with the < her me of a thousand 
taunts and reproaches. Huron . 

CHURN.*}* n. s . [properly cht nr, from L 7 7 /, J)ut. 
ciepn, cepcne. Sax. Gorh. kqt'na* to churn. Sci* 
Quern. The Sax. tvpene is considered a derivative 
of cypan, tu tin n . All these words, how e\ er, may he 
reform 1 to tin? La {.yarns, or the Gr. yufo$.] The 
vessel in which the butter is, by long and \ iolent 
agitation, coagulated ivul separated from the serous 
parts of the milk. 

Her auk ward fi,t did ne’er cinplm the 1 « ■//./*. v. 

dan. Pastorals-. 

To Churn. 'J'* v. a. [Icnie/t, Dutch, cepnan. Sax. 
icnutf Goth. Our elder authors write it chnne . 
And ktrn is yet u local word. ] 

1. To agitate or shake anv thing by a > iolent motion. 
Dr. Johnson cites a passage drum Shak^peare, in 
proof of this meaning ; but he read* dim niny; on for 
German on<\ tin* true reading. The passage had 
been .sophisticated by Pope and Warburton, and 
Johnson preferred erring with them to the adop- 
tion of the old mid genuine lection, as the alteration 
here furnished a fancied illuM ration of this veib. 

Froth fills his chaps, lie sends a grinning sound. 

And part he churns , and part hefeum ■ the ground. Drud. *. 
ChurtC-d in his teeth, iht^foann \cn-wi> rose. 

The mechanism of nature, in convert ini; our aliment, con- 
sists in mixing with ir animal juice and. in the action of the 
solid parts, churning thcSi together. ArhuHnud on Aliments. 

2. To make butter by agitating the milk. 

Skim milk: and sometime^ labour in the cpicni; 

And bootless make the breathless housewife r hum. 

Sha^pcare, A lids. X. Dream . 
Have you any churn'd milk, or new cheese. 

Mvdrocphc'.s Fr. (ir. p. an. 

Cuu'itNiNt;.^ n. s. [from the verb.] The act of mak- 
ing butter. 

.The churning of milk bringctli forth butter. Prov. xxx, ,ij. 
This is Mah, I he mistress fairy, * 

That doth nightly rob the dairy, * 

And ctm hurt or help the chcrniug. 

As she please, without discerning. tt.Jonson, Entertainment*. 

You may trv tin* force of imagination, upon staving the 
coming of butter after the churning. Bacon, A nt. llisl. 

I ne’er hurt their churning';. Middh ton's IVdrh, i. a. 

Chu'uNSTAFK.# S. [from dill) 11 Ulld stdjjl] TllC 
instrument employed for churning. Sherwood. 
Ciiu'rkwoioi. n. s. [from cyjijiaii, Sax.] An insect 
that turns about nimbly; called also a fancricket. 

• ^ # Skinner. Philips . 

7b Chus^. See To Cuopsr. 

Chyla'ckous. adj. f from chyle.] Belonging to chyle ; 
consisting of chyle. # 

Wlmn the spirits of the chyle have half fermentyul the chj/- 
tiircons mass, it 1ms the state of drink, uot ripenej by fermen- 
tation. Jfloyer on ihc Humours. 

CHY LF. n.s. \yy>J&.] The white juice formed in 
the stomach by digestion of the aliment, and after- 
wards changed into blood. 

This povv’crinl fuKnent, mingling with the PV’tS, 

The 1 even'd maiss tVnjHky chyle converts. Blackmon . 


The chyle cannot pass through the smallest vessels. 

Arluthnot . 

Chyijf auction. 7i. a. [from chyle.] The act or pro- 
cess of making chyle in the body. 

Drinking excessively during the time of chyle faction, stops 
* perspiration, Arbnthnot on Aliments. 

Cijyi.ii a'ctive. adj. [from chylus nXnXj'acio, to make, 
Lat.] Having the power of making “chyle. 

('iiYLOPOJs'rrcK. adj. [ and Ww.] Having 
the power, or the office, of forming chyle. 

According to the force of the chylopoelick organs, more or 
less chyle may be extracted Irom the sumo food. Arhuthnot. 

Chy'lous. adj. [from chyle.] Consisting of chyle: 
partaking of chyle. 

Milk is the chylous part of an animal, already prepared. 

Arhuthnot . 


Chy'micAI.? i • r r 7 • 1 

Chv'.mh k. 5 w1 >‘ ^ Lat amicus.-] 

r. Made by chymistry. 

I’m lirM with waiting for this chymick gold. 

Which fools us young, and beggar 1 ' us when old. Dtyden. 

'I he medicines arc ranged in boxes, according to their na- 
tures, whether chymical or Galenical preparations. Watts. 

2 . Relating to chymistry. 

Met hints already, from this chymick flame, 

I see a city of more precious mold. Drydm . 

^ itli chymich art exalts the miu’ral puw’r.i, 

And draw’, the aromatirk souls of flow’rs. Pope . 

CifY^rrcK.^ //. s. [old Fr. chymiquc. a chymist. Cot- 
grave.] f A chymist. Obsolete. Dr. Johnson says. 
While in use, it seems to have been employed rather 
contemptuously. 

Galen immioiis in his time but three sects of physicians — 
wu have now a fourth, that go under the name of chym'u ks, 
hmiictick >, or Parac« lsian«. tlakcmU on Pi uvuicncc , p. Z44. 

He is turned chymick, sirrah; n seems so by his talk. — 
Here’s old turning; those rhymwks, seeking to turn lead into 
gold, turn away al! their own '.ilver. 7 tracer. Lingua, iv. 1. 

Thu ancients observing in that material n kind of metallicul 
nature, seem to have resolved it into nobler use: an art now 
utterly lost, or perchance kept up by a few chy mirks. Wotto». 

CTiy'micat.ly.'i'' adv. ffrom chymicaL] In :i chymical 


manner. 

Jbirgravius — specifics a lamp to be made of man’s blood, 
lutvnia \itn?ef mortis index, so lu: terms it; which, t hymii ally 
prepared 40 days, and afterward kept in a glass, shall shew all 
the accidents of his life. Burton, Aunt, of AM. p. 281. 

I need no muse to give my passion vent. 

He brews his tear., that studies to lament. 

Verse t'hymu ally weeps ; that pious rain, 

Distilfd with art, is but the sweat o’ the brain. 

C tenia, id, FI eg, on Ahp. Laud . 

CHY'M 1ST . 11. s. [See Chym istiiy. J A professor of 
chymiatiy: a ])hilosophcr by fire. 

4 The starving chymist, in his golden views 
Supremely blest. Pope, Essay on Man . 

Chymi'stical.# adj. [old 1Y. chymistique.) Relating 
to chymistry. 

1 Paracelsus, and h/s chymist ical followers, as so many Pro- 
metlici, will fetch fu*e from heaven, will cure all manner of 
diseases, & e. Burton , Anal, of Met. p. 3 77. 

CfiY / MisTttY.i" n. s . [derived by some from 
juice, or % 6 m 9 to melt; by others from an oriental 
word, tenutj black. According to the supposed 
etymology, it is written with y or c. Some deduce 
it from the name of :i person eminently skilled in the 
1 science ; whose name, however, is written both 
Xvg)]$ and X/pjf. Others consider CJirnu th^„ Cop- 
lick name oF Egypt, which was the* cradle of this 
science, as tlie original. V. Morin, Diet. Ktm. Fr. 
ct Gr. 64 It is derived originally from chemia , and 
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that word from Cham. — The Egyptians were 
deeply skilled in astronomy, and geometry ; also in 
cfnjmistry , ami physick.” Bryant, Anc. Myth, 
vol. iii. p. 299.] 

An act Whereby sensible bodies contained Jn 
vessels, or capable of being contained therein, are 
so changed) by means oi* certain instruments, and 
principally fire, that . their several powers and 
virtues ure thereby discovered, with a view to philo- 
sophy, or medicine. I llocrhaavc. 

Operations of chyinishy fall •short of vital force: no chemist 
can make milk or blood of grass. Arhvthnot on Aliments. 

Cida'uiovs. adj. [cibarius, Lat, from cibus> food.] 
Relating to food ; useful tia* food; edible. 

Ci'bol. n. s. [c if ha tie, Fr.“] Sec Chiuiial. A small sort 
of onion used in sallads. This word is common in the 
Scotch dialect; but the / is not pronounced. 

Cihoulcs , or scallions, area kind of degenerate onions. 

Mortimer. % 

CrCATRICE, or CI'CATRJJ?. «.*. \cicatrix, Lat.] 

1. The scar remaining after a wound. 

'One captain Spurio with his cicatrice , «n emblem of war, 
here on his sinister elun k. * Shah spray, 

2 . A mark; an impression : so used by *Sh a fa-pca rc less 

properly. • 

Lean but upon a rush, 

The cualncr a’id capable imprt^siire 

Tin palm some moments keeps. Slndspatirc. 

Ou atri'sant. n. s. [ from cicatrice.'] An application 
that induces a cicatrice. 

Chmthi'sivk. adj. [from cicatrice."] Having ihe 
qualities proper to induce a cicatrice. 
Cicvtui/a'tjox. >/. /. [from cicatrice.] 

1. The act of healing the wound. 

A vein burst nil, or corroded in the lungs, is looked upon to 
be for the most part incurable, because of the motion and 
coughing of the, lungs, tearing the gap wider, and hindering (he • 
conglutination and cicatrization of the vein. Ha r era. 

2. The state of being healed, or skinned over. 

The first stage of healing or the discharge of matter is called 
digestion ; the second, or the tilling up with flesh, iiusirnutton ; 
anti the last or skinning over cicatrization . Sharp, Surgery. 

To CjVattuze.T n. «• [from eicatrb^ 

1. To apply such medicines to wounds, or ulcers, as 

heal and skin them over. Quincy. 

The apothecary, or chirurgoon, giveth, with a cruel bill, the 
lately cicatrized wound a new gash. 

Mora) State of England, (1670,) p. 54. 

2. To heal and induce the skin over a sore. 

Welcomed, and in si few days cicatrizul it with a smooth 
cicatrix. 11 /m man on Tuwnios. 

CVcely, ii.s. [myrrh is.] A sort of herb. f 

CICERO NE.* n.s. [Ital.] plur. ciceroni. A word 
of modern introduction into our speech for a guide. 

He had not proceeded many steps from the monument be- 
fore he beckoned to our civcronc. Sheustgne. 

One of the greatest vexations u curious person experiences 
in travelling through Spain, is the scarcity, the non-cxiNtcnec, 
of tolerable ciceroni ; those. ) 011 meet with are generally cob- 
lew, who throw n brown cloak over their ragged apparel, and 
conduct you to a church or two, where they cannot give you 
the least satisfactory information concerning antiquities or 
curiosities. Swinburne , Trttv. through Spain , L. ,;7* 

Cicero'nianism.* n. s. An imitation of the style of 

Cicero. • 

Dwelling too much on ckcroniamm. Milton, Area pa git ha. ' 

Cichoba'ceous. adj . [from cichwiwn , Lat.] Having 
the qualities of succory. 

Diureticks evacuate the salt scrum; as all acid di ure ticks, 
and the testaceous and bitter ckhoraccous plants. Flayer. 
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Cich-pease. n. s. [ ciccr .] A plant. 

Tu C I C URATE. v. a. \cicnro . , Lat.] To tame; to 
reclaim from wildnosst; to make tame and tractable. 

Poisons may yet retain some poition of their natures; yet 
are m) refracted, cirnrafet/, and subdued, as not to make good 
tls,,,r destruegve malignities. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Cicuka tion. n. s . [irom cicurate.'] The act of tam- 
ing or reclaiming from wildness. 

Ibis bolds not onl\ in domeMuk and lminmictc birds; for 
1 t !| he tin* tiled ot cicmatiun or institution ; but ill 
the wild. ^ Hat/ on the Creation. 

Cl/).* 71. s. [Span.] A chief; a commander. 

CTDEK.f *. .v # [qjftv, Fr. sidre, Itul. siccra, Lat. 

l>r.' "Johnson might, have added, that 
the word is supposed to be originally of Egypt, and 
denoting an inebriating liquour. In old F r.cisere 
is used for ale. The Saxons had the word CJfcep.] 

1. All kind of strong liqueurs, except wine. This 
^eiisc is now wholly obsolete. 

He fi lial not drinke win ne xjjdt/ \ lYuiijfc, St. Luke , i. 

2. Liquour mad* of the juice of fruits pressed. 

AVe had also drink, whulesoiru: and good wine of the grape, 
a kind o Icider made of fl fruit of that country; a wonderful 
pleading and rclrcdiinir drink. * llacon. 

5. The juice of apples expressed and fermented. Tliis 
is now the sense. 

To the utmost bounds of this 
Wide universe Silurian ruler borne. 

Shall please all t.i>te\ and triumph o’er the vine. Philips. 

CVdeulst. n.s. [from cider.] A maker of cider. 

When the rnfenit have taken care f t>r the best fruit, and 
ordered them after the best manner the) could, yet hath their 
cider general lv proved pale, sharp, and ill tasted.* Mortimer. 

CVnrnKiN. n. s. [from cider. I 

A low word um*cI for the liquour made of the 
murk or gross matter of apple*, after the cider is 
Pr e.ssed out. and a convenient quantity of boiled 
water added to it; ihe whqle infusing for about 
forty-eight hours. Philip , Wot Id of f lords. 

Cidtihn is made for common drinking, and supplies the 
place of *“111.1 1 ! beer. 4 . A Mortimer. 

Cieuni;. n. ,v. See C 1:1 1,1 xu. 

(FIERCE, u. s. [French.] A candle carried in pro- 
cessions. 

CVijauy. adj. [cilittm, Lat.] Belonging to the eye- 

lids. 


The ciliary processes or Hither the ligaments, observed in the 
inside hf the sc lerotiek timiclcs of the eve, do serve instead o'* 
» limbic, b\ the contr.u lion, to alter the figure of the e\e. 

Pan on the Creation. 

GnVuois. adj. [from cilichau, lmir-cloth, Lat.] 
Madoofbair. • 

A garment of earners hair; that is made of some to.xtuA of 
that hair, a ro.ioe g-irniem, a altchnu or sackcloth habit, suit- 
able to the misterit v of his life. Prow*/, l r ulg. Err. 

CiMA^t.*^ See CifiMFKi:, and Sjmak. 

CYmbhick.^p it. s. [Lat. Cimlnicus.] The lan- 
guage of the tjmbri, people of Jutland :uid Hoi- 
Mein. 


Nor have our old poets borrowed phrases and a multitude of 
words from the Chnhru only, but from the Franks too* , 

IVoLicn * Yu iv oj J lichen ’ a Thcs. by Shelton, p. 17. 

Cime'maJich. n.s. [from xeip jAtaf^y.] The chief 
keeper pl‘ plate, vestments, and things of value be- 
longing to a church ; a church-warden. Diet. 

Ci'metek. n. s. [cimitinra, Span, and Portug. from 
chimctcir , Turkish. Bluteau s Portuguese Uiction- 
ary.j A sort of sword used by the Turks ; short ; 
heavy ; an i rccurvatcd, or bent backward. This 
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word is sometimes erroneously spelt scimitar , and 
scymiter ; as in the following examples. 

By this scimitar, % 

That slew the sophy and a Persian prince, 

That won three fields of sultan Solymati. ShaJtspcare . 

Our armours now may rust, our idle sryiniUti 
Hang by our sides for ornament, not use. - Drydcn. 

CYmiss.% n. s . [Lat. eimex, pi. cimiees.'] A noisome 
little worm, which roiseth vrticals wlicre it biteth ; if 
it be broken, it yieldcth a stinking smell ; the bug. 

Bidlokar . 

CiMMe'kian.* adj. [from C i miner ii , people of Italy, 
living in a valley between hills, which the sun, it is 
pretended, never visited ; or, who lived in caves.] 
Extremely dark. 

Let cinniwrian durknc** by my only habitation. 

Sidney, Accent, b. \ . 

Henre, loathed melancholy, — 

In dark cimninmn dj’Mirt ever dwell. Milton, IS AIL 

CVncture. n. s. {cinctura, Lat.] 

1. Something worn round the body. 

Now happy he, whose cloak and anchor 

Hold out this tempest. t Shakspcarc . 

Columbus found the American, so girl 
With feather’d cincture , uaked else, and wild. Milton, P. I*. 

He binds the sacred cincture round bis breast. Pope. 

2. An inclosure. 

The court and prison being within the cinchur of one wall. 

Hanoi, Hen. VII . 

j. [In architecture.] A ring or liht at the top and 
bottom of the shall of a column ; separating the 
shaft at one end from the base, at the other from 
the capital. It is supposed to be in imitation of the 
girths or ferrils anciently used, to strengthen and 
preserve the primitive wood-columns. Chumbas. 

CI'NDER. n. s. {ctindfe, Fr. from enures , Latin.] 

1. A mass ignited and quenched, without being re- 
duced to ashes. 

I should make very forges of my cheeks, 

That would to cinder^ burn up modest \, 

Did but I speak thy deeds ! Shakspcarc. 

There is in smiths cinders, by some adhesion of iron, some- 
times to be found a magnet ical operation. Brown. 

So snow on -/Etna docs unmelted lie. 

Whose rolling flames and s< utter’d cinders fly. Waller. 

2 . A hot coal that has ceased to flame. 

If from adown the hopeful chops 
The fat upon a cinder drops, 

To stinking smoke it turns the flame. * Swift. 

ClNDER* WENCH. ? ft. s. {cinder and Wnnan.'] A 
Cinder-woman, y woman whoso trade is to rake in 
Jieups of ashes for cinders. 

*Tis under so much nasty rubbish laid. 

To find it out’s the cinder- woman' $ trade. Essay on Satire . 

She had above five hundred suits of fine eloatns, and yet 
went abroad like a cindcr-wcnch. Arbut limit , Hid. of J. Bull. 

In the black form of cinder-wench she came, 

When love* the hour, the place had banisJiM shame. Cay. 

CINEftATION. n. s. [from c uteres, Lat.] The 
reduction of any thing by fire to ashes. A term of 
chyrnistry. 

CiNt/uEous.# adj. [Lat. cincrcusf] Of aslf colour. 

/ • 

The hair is red at the tips, cinereous Jiencath. * Pennant. 

Cineri'tious.-J* adj. {cinericius, Lat.] Having the 
form or state of ashes. 

The nerves arise from the glands of the cineritious part of the 
WWI>, and are terminated in all parts of the body. Chcync. 
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Broken and burnt focks, ruins of buildings, and cincritiayj 
earth. Delany , Hen. Exam fit. za6. 

Cine'rulent. adj* [from cineres, Lat.] Full of ashes. 

DicC 

Cj'nc.le. n. s. [from cingulum } Lat.] A girth for a 
‘horse. . Diet. 

Ci'nnabar.’^' if/i. [Fr. cinnabre , or cinabre ; from 
the Or. xi wajiotpi, Lat. cinnabaris . It is an Indian 
word, according to Pliny. V. Morin, Diet. Etym. 
Fr. and Gr.] Cinnabar is native or factitious : the 
factitious cinnabar is called vcfmillion. 

Cinnabar is the ore out of which quicksilver is drawn, and 
consists partly of a mercurial, ami partly of a snlphiirco- 
oehreous matter. - Woodward's Alct. Fossil*. 

The particles of mercur, uniting with the parth les of sul- 
phur, compose cinnabar. Xcwinn , Opt. 

C -Inna UAH of Antimony, is made of mercury, sulphur, 
and crude antimony. 

Ci'xnamon.^ ik s. {cimtamomum, Lat. through the 
Greek,- from the Ileb. kinna motif] The fragrant 
bark of a low tree in the island of Ceylon. Its 
leaves resemble those of the olive, both as to sub- 
stance and colour. The fruit resembles an acorn 
or olive, and has neither the smell nor taste of the* 
bark. When boiled in water, it yields an oil, 
which, as it cools and hardens, becomes as firm 
and wdiite as tallow ; the smell of which is agree- 
able in candles. The cinnamon of the ancient * 
was diilcicnt from ours. Chamber*. 

Let Aruby extol her happy coast, 
tier cinnamon and sweet iuiiomum boast. Dry den. Eablcs. 

Cinnamon IVa/rr is made by distilling the bark, first 
infused in barley water, in spirit of wine or white 
wine. Chamber *. 

CINQUE n. s. [Fr.] A Five. It is used in 
games alone; but is often compounded with other 
words, Dr. Johnson says. Cinque, however, is not 
confined to games. It signifies simply a five. 

These five cinques , or these 25 round spots, in arms do sig- 
nify numbers, as some writers have observed. 

Volirr on the Number 666, (1647,) P* Jyfi- 

CiNQi'E-rorT,. pus. {cinque Jeuillr, Fr.] A kind of 
five-leaved clover. 

Cinque-pace. n. s. {cinque pas, Fr.] A kind of 
grave dance. 

Wooing, wedding, and repenting is a Scotch jig, a measure, 
and a cinque pace. The first suit is hot and hasty, like a Scotch 
jig, and full as fantastical ; the wedding, mannerly and modest, 
as a measure, full of state and gravity; and then comes re- 
pentance, anu, with his bad legs, falls into the cinque pace 
faster and faster, till he sinks into his grave. Shakspearc. 

CiNQrE-paiiTs.-|~ n. s. [ cinque penis, Fr.] 

Those havens that lie towards France, and there- 
fore have been thought by our kings to be such as 
ought most vigilantly to be observed against in- 
vasion. In which respect the places where they are 
have a special governour or keeper, called by his 
office Lord Warden of the cinque ports s and divers 
privileges granted to them, as a particular jurisdic- 
tion, their warden having the authority of an admiral 
among them, and sending out writs in his own name. 
The cinque ports are Dover, Sandwich, Rye, Hast- 
ings, Seaford, Winchelsea, Itumney, and Hithe; 
some of which, as the number exceeds must 
either be added to the first institution by sorA^later 
grant, or accounted as appendantsTo some of the 
rest. 1 Cowl. 
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c They, that bear 

The -cloth of state above her, are four barons 

Of the cinque port s. * Shakspeare. 

Temptations Come in by those cinque-poris, the senses. 

Junius, Sin Stigmatized, ( 16.39,) P** 97 * 

Cinque-spotted, adj. Having five spots. • 

On her left breast . 

A mole, cinque spotted, like the crimson drops 

I* th* bottom of a cowslip. Shakespeare . 

Ci'on. n. $. [siypf or scion, Fr.] 

1. A sprout; a shoot from a jlant. 

VYe have reason to cool opr raging motions, our carnal 
stings, our unbitted lusts-; whereof I take this that you call 
love, to be a sect or cion. Shakspeare. 

The stately Caledonian oak, newly, settled in his triumphant 
throne, begirt with cions of his o#n royal stem. Howell. 

2. The shoot engrafted or inserted on a stock. 

The cion over-rulcth the stock ; and the stock is but passive, 
and giveth aliment, but no motion to the graft. • Bacon. 

CI'PHEItf ft. s. [ chifrc , Fr. zifra % Ilal, cifra, low 
Lat. from an oriental root.] • % 

1. An arithmetical character, by*which some number 
is noted ; u figure. 

2. An arithmetical mark, which, standing for nothing 
itself increases the value of the other figures. % 

The cipher of itself implies a privAuon of value; 
but when disposed with other characters on the loft 
of it, in the common arithmetick, it serves to aug- 
ment each of their values by ten; and in decimal 
arithmetick, to lessen the value of each figure to flic 
right of it, in the same proportion. Chambers . 

Mine were the very cipher of a function. 

To find the faults, whose fine stands in record, 

And let go by 1 he actor. Shakspcare. 

if the people be somewhat in the election, you cannot make 
them nulls or ciphers in the privation or translation. Bacon . 

Ah, in accounts, ciphers and figures pass for real sums, so 
names pass for things. South. 

3. An intertexture of letters engraved usually on . 
boxes or plate. 

Troy flam’d in burnish’d gold ; and o’er the throne, 

Abms and thk Man in golden ciphers shone. Pope. 

Some mingling stir the melted tar, and some 
Deep on the new-shorn vagrant's heaving side, 

To stamp the master’s cipher , ready stand. Thomson. 

4. A character in general. • 

In succeeding times this wisdom began to be written in 
ciphers and characters, and letters bearing the form of creatures. 

Ralegh , Hist, of the Wo fid. 

5. A secret or occult manner of writing, or the key 
to it. 

To brachygraphy may be added the writing by sifers , or notse 
furtive, secret marks for the hiding of the writer’s mind from 
others, save him to whom he writes it ; as also the witty in- 
vention of dezifring or discovering the most difficult of tnosy 
secret characters. Hake will on Providence, p. 261. 

This book, as long liv’d as the elements, 

In cipher writ, or new-made idioms. Donne . 

He was pleased to command me to stay at London, to send 
and receive all his letters ; and I was furnished with mine 
several ciphers , in order to it. Denham . 

6 . A species of juggling. 

That body, wheresoever that it light, * 

May learned be by ciphers, or by tnagicke might 

Spenser , F. Q. iii. ii, 4 5. 

With that be circles draws, and squares, 

With ciphers , astral characters. 

Then looks ’em o’er to understand ’em. 

Although set down hab-nab at random. Hudibras , ii. iii. » 

To Cl 'pijjnL v. n . [from the noun.] To practise 1 

•jib*' t 


You have beeh* Wed to business; you can cipher: I wonder 
you never used your pen and ink. Arbuthnot. 

To ClPHEft.'f’ V . a. 
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1. To write in occult characters. 

He frequented sermons, and penned notes : his notes he 
ciphered with Greek characters. Hayward L 

2. To designate ; to characterise. 

The face of cither cipher'd either’s heart. 

• Shakspcare, Rape of Lucrece. 

Some loathsome dash the herald will contrive 
To cipher me, how fondly I did dote. 

Shakspeare , Rape of Lucrece . 
CiRC.# n. $. [Fr. cirque , Lat. circus. See ClftCUS.] 
An amplii theatrical circle for sports. 

Circs of the same sort are still to he seen in Cornwall, so 
famous at this day for the athletick art. 

, r War ton, Hist, of Eng. Poetry , i. Diss. I. 

Circe'nsial, or Circf/nsian.# adj . [Lat. ludi cir - 
censes, from the circus , in which the sports were 
exhibited.] Relating to tjie exhibitions in the am- 
phitheatres of the Romans. 

If the Romans had well known this airy chase, they would 
have left or le.>s regarded their ctrcefisiab recreations. 

Sir T. Brown's Tracts, p. 117. 
The rircenstan plays may very well include the representa- 
tions of M*n-fights,^ind sports performed in the amphitheatres. 

Kennct , Rom. Antiq . ii. v. %. 

To CJ'RCINATE. v. S. [circino, Lat.] To make a 
circle; to compass round, or turn round. Bailey . 

Ciucjna'tion. n.s . [circulation Lat.] An orbicular 
motion ; a turning round ; a measuring with the 
compasses. * Bailey . 

CrRCLE.'| w )i, s . [cipcol, cipcul, Sax. circnlus , Lat.] 

1. A line continued till it ends where it begun, having 
all its parts equidistant from a common center. 

Any thing, that moves round about in a circle , in less time 
than our ideas are wont to succeed one another in our ininds, 
is not perceived to move ; but seems to be a perfect intire circle 
of that matter, or colour, and not a part of a circle in motion. 

* Locke. 

By a circle I understand not litre perfect geometrical circle , 
but an orbicular figure, whose length is equal to its breadth ; 
and which as to sense may seem circular. Newton, Opt . 

Then a deeper still. 

In circle following circle, gathers round 

To close the face of things. Thomson, Summer . 

2. The space included in a circular line. 

3 # . A round body ; an orb. 

It is he that sitteth upon the circle of the earth. 

Isaiah , xi. 12. 

4. Compass; inclosurc. 

A great magician, 

Ohscufpd in tin* circle of the forest. Shakspeare , 

5. An assembly surrounding the principal person. 

To have a box where eunuchs sing, 

And, foremost in the circle , eye a king. Tope, Horace, 

6 . A company; an assembly. • 

I will cull over to him the whole circle of beauties that are 
disposed among the boxes. a Addison • 

Ever since that time, Lisa ml er visits in every circle. Taller, 

7. Any series ending as it begins, and perpetually re- 
peated. 

Then* be fruit trees in hot countries, which have blossoms 
and young fruit, aivl young fruit and ripe fruit, almost all the 
year, succeeding one another; but this circle of ripfeniftg can* 
not be but in succulent plants, # uml hot countries. • 

Bacon, Hal, Hist, 

Thus in a circle runs the peiisant’s pain, 

And thcVear rolls within itself again. . Drydett , Virg, 

8. An inconclusive form of argument, in which' the 
foregoing proposition is proved by the following, 
and the following proposition is inferred from the 
foregoing. 

That heavy bodies descend by gravity; and again, that gra- 
vity is a quality whereby an heavy body descends, is an imper- 
tinent circle , mid teacheth nothing. GimviUe, Scepsis. 
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That fallacy called a circle, is when one of the premise* in 
a sy liogism is questioned and opposed, and we intend to prove 
it by the conclusion. i Watts , Logick. 

9. Circumlocution ; , indirect form of words. 

Has lie given the 1 } e 

fn circle or oblique, or semicircle, T 

Or direct parallel ? You must challenge him. 

Fletcher , Q. of Corinth. 

10. Circles of the German empire . Sucli provinces 

and principalities as have a right to bo present at 
diets. Trcvoiu . 

To Circle, v. a . [from the noun.] 

1. To move round any tiling. 

The lords that were appointed to cifclc* the hill, had sonic 
days before planted themselves in places convenient. Bacon . 

Another Cynthia her new journey runs. 

And other planets circle other suns. rope , Dunciad. 

2 . To inclose ,* to surround. * 

What stern ungentle hands 
Have lopp’d and hew’d, and ( made thy body bare 
Of her two branches, those sweet ornaments, 

Whose circling shadows kings have sought to sleep in ? 

Shakspeare. 

While these fond arms, thus circling you, may prove 
More heavy chains than those of ’hopeless love. Prior. 

Unseen, "he glided thro’ the joyous crowd, 

With darkness circled, and an ambient cloud. Pope. 

3. To Circle i n. To confine: to keep together. 

We term those things dry which have a consistence within 

themselves, and which, to enjoy a determinate figure, do not 
require the stop or hindrance of another body to limit and 
circle them in. Digby on Bodies. 

To Ci'rcle. v. n. To move circularly ; to end where 
it begins. 

The well fraught bowl 
Circles incessant ; whilst the humble cell 
With quavering laugh, and rural jests resounds. Philips . 

Now the circling years disclose, 

The day predestin’d to reward his woes. Pope, Odyssey. 

Circled, adj. [from circle.'] Having the form of a 
circle ; round. < 

The inconstant moon, 

That monthly changes in her circled orb. Shakspeare. 

Ci'rcler.# n . s. [from circle . “ Scriptor cycticus” 

Hor. Ar. Poet.} A mean poet; a circular poet. 
See Circular. 

Nor so begin, as did that citrlcr late, 

I sing a noble war, and Priam’s fate. B. Jonson , Art of Poetry. 
Ci'iiCLET-i" s. [from circle.] A circle; an orb : 
properly a little circle. Formerly, a wreath, ring, 
or circlet of wicker, to set under a dish, in order to 
guard the table. Sherwood. 

Certain ladies or countesses, with plain circlets of gold with- 
out flowers. Shakspeare , lien. VIII. Order of Procession. 

Then take repast, till Hesperus displayed 
Hia golden circle t in the western shade! Pope, Odyss. 

Ci'r^ling. part. adj. [from To circle.] Having the 

form of a circle ; circular ; round. 

Round he surveys, and well might, where he stood 
So high above the circling canopy 

Of night’s extended shade, Milton , P . L. 

Ci'rcly ffc*adj. [from circle.] In the form of a circle 
or compass. t Huloet. 

CFRCU 1 T.+ w. s. [cirmit, Fr. circuitus , Lat.] 

1 . The act 01 moving round any thing. # 

There are four moons also perpetually rolling found the 
planet Jupiter, and carried along with him in |ps periodical 
circuit round the sun. m Watts on the Mind. 

2 . The space inclosed in a circle. y 

He led me up '• 

A Woody mountain, whose high top was plain 
. Circuit wide inclosed. Milton , P. L. 

34 5 p ace; extent; measured by traveling round. 

He attributeth unto it smallness, in respect of circuit. Hooker . 
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The lake of Bolsena is reckoned one and twenty miles in 
circuit. Addisfn on Italy. 

4. A ring ; a diadem ; that by which any tiling is ill- 

circled. ' 

f And this fell tempest shall not cease to rage. 

Until the golden rircuit on my head 1 

Do calm the fury of this mad-bnunM flUw. Shaktpeare. 

5. The visitations of the judges for holding assises. 

The circuits , in former times, went |n*t round about the 

pale ; as the circuit of the cynosurn about pole. Davies. 

6 . The tract of country visited by the judges. 

Nobles, bishops, and judges, that have great dioceses, and 

jurisdictions, ana circuits, must read much m God’s Book ; for 
they need much honye to feed the people under them with. 

Bp. of Chichester, Serin . before the Queen, 1576. 

He went from year to year in circuit to Bethel, and Gilgal, 
and Mizpcth ; and judged Israel in all those places. 

f Sam. vii. 16. 

7. Long deduction of reason ; circumlocution. 

Thou hast used no circuit of words. Huloet. 

t Up into the watch tower get. 

And sec all things despoil’d of fallacies; 

Thou shalt not peep tfiro’ lettices of eyes, 

Nor hear thro’ labyrinths of cars, nor learn 

By circuit or colV.’Clious to discern. Donne. 

Qi'rcuit of action. [In law.] Is a longer course of 
proceeding to recover the thing sued for, than is 

needful. Coxed. 

To Circuit, v. n. [from the noun.] To move circu- 
larly. 

Pining vrith equinoctial heat, unless 
The cordial cup perpetual motion keep. 

Quick circuiting. Philips. 

To CYhcujt.# v. a. [from the noun.] To move 
round ; to travel round. 

He N\ent from year to year in circuit to [in the margin, ho 
circuited] Bethel, and Gilgal, &c. 1 Sam. vii. 16. 

At length Geryon, having circuited the air like a fan Icon 
towering without prey, deposits his burthen and vanishes. 

War ton, Hist, of Eng. Poet. iii. 446. 

CincLTTE'ER.’f’ n. $. [from circuit.] One that travels 
a circuit. Formerly written circuit n\ 

Whether the thieves condemned by any circuit cr corrupted 
have done more villanies than their judge. 

I V hi tlock, Mann, of the Eng. ( 1 65 4 ,) p. 5 j 3 . 

lake your fellow circuitcer the sun : you travel the round of 
the earth, and bfchold all the iniquities under the heavens. 

Pope. 

CiRcui'TioN.’f* n . s. [circuilw, Lat.] 

1. ' The act of going round any tiring. 

Kimehi testified), that all words which come from the root 
3 HQ s'gB’fy encompassing or circuit ion. 

Pearson on the Creed , Art. iii. 

2. Compass ; maze of argument. 

To apprehend by what degrees they loan to things in show, 

* though not indeed’ repugnant one to another, requfreth more 
sharpness of wit, more intricate rircui/ions of discourse, and 
depth of judgement, than common ability doth yield. Hooker. 

Circuitous.# adj. [from circuit.] Roundabout. 

1 There is no way to make a connection between the original 
constituent and the representative, but by circuitous means. 

Burke. 

Circuitously.# adv. from circuitous .] In a cir- 
cuitous manner. * 

CYrculable.# adj. [from circle.] That which may 
be circulated. 

Cr'acuLAR.-f* adj. [circular is t Lat.] ’ ■>* 

! i. Round, like a circle ; circumscribed by a circle. 

The frame thereof seem’d partly circular , * 

Am] port triangular, * Spenser, F. Q. 

He first inclos’d for lists a level ground V ‘ ■ 

The form was circular. Dry den. Fables. 

Nero’s port, composed of huge moles running* round it, in 
a kind of circular figure. Addison on Italy. 
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2. Successive in order ; always returning. 

The life of man is a perpetual war, 

In misery and sorrow circular. Sandy*, Job , p. ia. 

From whence the innumerable race of things, 

By circular successive order springs. Roscommon. 

3. Vulgar; mean; circumforaneous. , • 

* Had Virgil been a circular poet, and ck>sclv adhered to his- 
tory, how could the Romans have had Dido ? Dennis . 

4. balding in itself, used of a paralogism, where the 

second proposition at oncc.proves the first, and is 
proved by it. • 

One of Cartes’s first principles of reasoning, after he had 
doubted of every thing, seems to be too circular , to safely 
build upon ; for he is for proving the being of God from the 
truth of our faculties, and the truth of our faculties from the 
being of a God. Baker , Reflect . on Learning. 

5. Perfect; complete. Not now used. 

In this, sister. 

Your wisdom is not circular . Massinger , Emf). of the East. 

6. Circular Letter . A letter directed to several 

persons who have the same interest in some com- 
mon affair; as in the convocation of assemblies. 
Modern affectation has changed this expression in- 
to the substantive ; and wc now hear of nothing but 
circulars from publick offices, and circulars from 
superintendants of a feast or club. 

7. Circular Lines * Such strait lines as are divided 

from the divisions made in the arch of a circle; as 
the lines of sines, tangeuts, and secants, on the 
plain scale and sector. • 

8. Circular Sailing, is that performed on the arch of 
a great circle. 

Cikcula'iuty. n. s. [from circular .] A circular 
form. 

The heavens have no diversity or difference, but a simpli- 
city of parts, and equiformity ill motion, continually succeed- 
ing each other; so that from what point soever we compute, 
the account will be common unto the whole circularity. 

Brown." 

Ci'rcui.arly. adv. [from circular.'] 

u In form of a circle. 

The internal form of it consists of several regions, involving 
one another like orbs about the same centre, or of the several 
elements cast circularly about each other. Burnet . 

$. With a circular motion. 

Trade, which, like blood, should circularly flow. 

Stopp’d in their channels, found its freedom lost. Dryden . 

Every body, moved circularly about any centre, recedes, or 
endeavours to recede, from that centre of its motion. Bay. 

CJi'rculary.# adj. [circularise Lat.] Ending in it- 
self. • 

Which rule must serve for the better understanding of that, 
which Damascene hath, touching cross, and circulary speeches, 
wherein there are attributed to God such things as belong to 
manhood, and to man 6uch as properly concern the duty of 
Christ Jesus. Hooker , Ecc . Pol. v. $53. 

To Circulate, v. w. [from circvlus.] 

1. To move in a circle; to run round; to return 
to the place whence it departed in a constant 
course. . 

If our lives motions theirs must imitate, 

Our knowledge, like our blood, must circulate. Denham. 

Nature is a perpetual motion ; and the work of the universe 
circtdatcs without any interval or repose. L* Estrange. 

a* To be dispersed. 

As the mints of calumny are perpetually at work, a grea^ 
number of curious inventions issued out from time to time, • 
grow current among the party, and circulate through the whole 
kingubm/ Addison. 

To Cl'RCUiATE.*f V. a, 

I. To travel round. 


May I not conclude for certain that this man hath been in 
the moon, where his head hath beep intoxicated with circulat- 
ing the earth. 

Bp. If. Croft , Animadv . on Burnet's Theory , (1685,) Pref. 

2. To put about. 

In the civil wars, the money spent on both sides was circa* 
latcd at home^ no publick debts contracted. Swift. 

Circulation.^ 11. s. [old Fr. circulation.] 

1. Motion in a circle; a course in which the motion? 
tends to the point from which it began* 

What more obvious, one would think, than the circulation 
of the blood, unknown till the last age? Burnet , Theory. 

As much blood nasseth through the lungs as through all the 
rest of the body : the* circulation is quicker, and heat greater, 
and their texture Extremely delicate. Arbnthnot on Aliment*. 

2. A series in which the same order is always ob- 

served, and things always return to the same 
state. , • 

As for the sins of peace, thou hast brought upon us the 
miseries of wur; so for the sin^of war, thou saest fit to deny 
us the blessing of peace, and to keep tiffin a circulation of mi- 
series. K. Charles. 

God, by the ordinary rule of nature, permits this continual 
circulation of hun&n things. Swift on Modern Education . 

3. A reciprocal interchange of meaning. 

When the apostle suitli of the Jews, that they crucified the 
Lord of glory ; and when the son of man, being on earthy 
affirmeth that the son of man was in heaven at the same 
instant, there is in thc|e two speeches that mutual circulation 
before-mentioned. Hooker . 

4. Currency of a substitute for money. 

It comes with something solid in aid of the credit of the 
paper circulation . Burke. 

Circulato'rious.# adj. [Lat. circulatorius.] One 
that travels in a circuit; one that shows tricks from 
house to house and from town to town. 

Jesus did never make use of such unaccountable methods or 
instruments, as magical enchanters, divinators, circulatorious 
juglcrs, and such emissaries of jfie devil, or self seeking im- 
postors are wont to use. Barrow, Serin, li. »o. 

Ci'hculatory. n. s . [from circulate.] A cliymical 
vessel, in which that which rises from the vessel on. 
the fire, is collected and cooled in another fixed’ 
upon it, and falls down again. j 
Ci'hculatory. adj. [from circulate .] Circulatory 

Letters arc the same with Circular Letters . 
Circulatory.# adj. The same as circulatorious, in 
its low sense. 

Bordc’s circulatory peregrinations, in the quality bf a auack- 
doctor, might have furnished more ample materials tor an 
Englifli topography. W art on, Hist, of Eng. Poetry, iii. 7»S. 

CirclAi a'mbiency. n. s. [from circumambient .] The 
# act of encompassing. 

Ice reccivcth its fijgure according unto the surface it coi>- 
crcteth, or the cirnonambicncy which conformed! it. Brown. 

CIRCUMA MBIENT. adj . [circum and ambio, 
Latin.] Surrounding ; encompassing 5 enclosing. 

Some impute it to the quality of the circumambient air that 
hangs over the place. If owe IP s Lett. i. i. 18. 

The circumambient coldness towards the sides of the vessel, 
like the second region, cooling and condensing ^f it. Wilkins. 

To Circuma'mbulate.+ v. n. [from circum and 
ambulo , Lat] To wallc round about. Diet. 

Why should he circwmambulatc the vocabulary for another 
couplet’to talk in harsher diction about glades of turf ? 

Seward'. Letters, 1. 345. 

CIRCUMCELLIQ'NES.* n. s. A set of illiterate 
savage peasants, and desperate ruffians, who ad- 
hered to the party of the Donatists, in the fourth 
century. V. Chambers. The word has passed inter 
our language for an expression of contempt ; for in 
4 m a 
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CockeramVs old dictionary, “ a circumcellion” is 
defined “ a tavern-hunter.” 

7 b CrRCUMClJSE.-f* 7>. c a. [ circumcidoy Latin. 
And our own word was formerly oircumcide t <c A 
doubt arose, whctlicr those which came to the faith 
of the Gentiles should be circumcided} 9 Stapleton's 
Fort, of Faith, 1565, fol. 139. b.] To cut the 
prepuce or foreskin, according to the law given to 
the Jews. 

They came to circumcise the child. St, Luke, i. 59. 

One is alarmed at the industry of the whigs, in aiming to 
strengthen their routed piirty by a reinforcement from the cir- 
cumcised. < Swift , Examiner . 

CtfacUMCiSER.# w. s. [from circumcise.] He who 
circumcises. 

This coneising punishment of cirrumcisers became a penal 
Jaw among the Visigoths. Mi/ton, of Civ. Power bt Ecc. Cases. 

Having gained a competent skill and experience, they s»et 
lip for circumcise) s. T L: Addison , State of the Jews , p. 61. 

Circumci'sion. 11. s. [from circumcise.] The rite or 
act of cutting oif the foreskin. 

They left a race behind 
Like to themselves, distinguishable scarce 
From Gentiles, but by circnmcisioii vain. Milton , P. Ji. 

Circumcursa'tion.# n. s. [from Lat. circum and 
cursor.] The act of running up and down. 

The address of Felicissimus and Fortunatus to Pope Cor- 
nelius was but a factious circumcursation of desperate wretches. 

Harrow, Scrm . i. p. 152. 

To CIRCUM DU CT. v. a. [ circmnduco , Lot.] To 
contravene ; to nullify : a term of civil law. 

Acts of judicature may be cancelled and circumducted by the 
will and direction of the judge; as also by the consent of the 
parties litigant, before the judge has pronounced and given 
sentence. Ayliffc, Parer "on. 

CiRci/MOuVnoM.'f' n. s. [from circumduct.] 

I. Nullification; cancclh^ion. 

Tlic citation may be circumducted, though the defendant 
should not appear; and the defendant must be cited, as a cir- 
cumduction requires. * Par ergon. 

a# A leading about. 

By long circumduction perhaps any truth may be derived from 
any other truth. Hooker. 

But thou scorn’st to stay 
Under one title : thou hast made thy way 
And flight about the isle, well near, by this 
In thy admired Periegcsis, 

Or universal circumduction 

Of all that read thy Poly-Olbion. B. Jonson, Epigrams. 

CIRCU'MFERENCE. n. 5. [circumferential Latin.] 

I. The periphery ; the line including and surrounding 
any thing. 

Extend^thus far thy bounds, 

This be thy just circumference , O world ! Mi ft on, P. L . 

Because" the hero is the center of the main action, all the 
lines- from the circumference tend to him alone. Dry den. 

Fire, moved nimbly in the circumference of a circle, makes 
the whole circumference appear like a circle of fire. Newton. 

2» The space inclosed in a circle. 

So was his will 

Pronounc'd. among the gods, and by an oath, 

That shook heav’n’s whole circumference , confirm'd. 

Milton , P.L. 

He first inclos’d for lists a level ground. 

The Whole circumference a mile around. Drydcn, Fables . 

3. The external part of an orbicular body. * 

The bubble, being looked on by the light of # the clouds 
reflected from it, seemed red at its apparent circuvtferc&ce. If 
the clouds were viewed through it, the colour at its circum - 
fercncc would be blue. NcivtoH, Opticks. 

4* A* orb; a circle ; any thing circular or orbicular. 

m* nond'rous shield, large and round. 

Behind him cast ; the broad circumference ( 

Hung on his shoulders like the moon. MiHon, P. L. 
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To Circu'mference. r. a . [from the noun.] To in- 
clude in a circular space. Not proper. 

Nor is the vigour of this great body mcluded only in itself, 
or circumf ere need by its surface; bat diffused at indeterminate 
flistnnces. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Circumferential.# adj. [from cirnmiference .] Be- 
longing to the circumference ; circular ; that which 
surrounds. 

How much must the influence of such asrouthority be upon 
the circumferential parts <v its cecmnenicul sphere. & 

Barrow on the Popp* Supremacy. 

Cikcumfere'ntou. ;/. s. tfroin circumfnro y Lat. to 
carry about.] An instrument used in surveying, 
for measuring angles^ consisting of a brass circle, 
an index with sights, and a compass, and mounted 
on a staff, with a ball and socket. Chambers. 

To GYhcuhflect.* v. a . [Lat. circumjtectof] To 
place the accent, called circumflex, oil words. 

Ci'RCUMrLEX. n. s. [ciramflcxus> Lat.] An accent 
used to regulate Jic pronunciation of syllables, 
including or participating tlic acute and grave. 

The circumflex keeps the voice ill a middle tune, and there- 
fore in tin; Latin is compounded of both the other. Holder. 

C{rcu'mfluen£E. 11. s . [from circumjluent.] An iii- 
closurc of waters. 

CIRC U'MFLUENT. adj. [cimmjtucns, Lat.] Flow- 
ing round any thing. 

• I rule the Paphian race, 

Whose bounds the deep circumfluent waves embrace, 

A duteous people, and industrious isle. Pope , Odyss. 

Circu'mfluous. adj. [cimimjhius, Lat.] Environing 
with waters. 

He the world 

Built on circumfluous waters calm, in wide 
Crystalline ocean. Milton , P. L. 

Laertes’ son girt with circumfluous tides. Pope, Odyss. 

Circumfora'nean.# adj. [ circumforaneu s, Lat.] 
Travelling about ; wandering from house to house. 
Not borrowed from circumfo randan rogues and gipsies. 

Burt mi, A not. of Mel. p.58. 

Ci rcumfoua'neous.^ adj . [circunybrancus, Lat.] 
Wandering from house to house. As a circum - 
fora neons fuller ; one that plays at doors. 

Those circumforaneous wits, whom every nation calls by the 
name of that dish of meat which it likes best. In Holland 
they are termed Pickled Herrings; in France, Jeim Pottages; 
in Italy, Maccaronies ; and in Great Britain, Jack Puddings. 

Addison, Sjwct. No. 4 7. 

To CIRCUMFU'SE. v.a. Icircumfusus, Lat.] To 
pour round ; to spread every way. 

Men see bettor, when their eyes are against the sun, or 
(candle, if they put their hand before their eye. The glaring 
sun, or caudle, weakens the eye ; whereas the light circum* 
fused, is enough for the perception. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

His army, cinumfus'd on either wing. Milton , P. L . 

Earth, with her nether ocean rircumfus'd. 

Their pleasant dwelling-house. Milton, P. L. 

This nymph the God Cephisus Imd abus’d, 

With all his winding waters circumfus'd* tl Addison , Ovid. 

Circumfu'sile. adj. [ circum and JilsiliSfJMi] That 
which may be poured or spread round any thing; 

Artist divine, wnose skilful’hands infold 
The victim's horn with circumfusiie gold. Pope, Odyss. 

Circumfi/sion.^ n. s. [from circumftise.'] Thtf act 
of spreading round; the state of being poured 
round. 

The natural suit— was of daily creation and cincqmfimon / 

Swift, Tale of a Tub . 
CiReuMGESTA'rroN.# n. $. [Lat circurngesto.] The 
act of carrying about 
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There arc \ery many more 'things, in which the church of 
Rome hath greatly turned aside from the doctrines of scrip- 
ture, and the practice of the cat ho lick, upostolick; and pri- 
mitive church. Such arc these : the invocation of saints : 
circum gestation of the cucliarist to be adored, &c. 

Bp. Taylor, Dias, from Popery, i. $ 14. 

To CIRCU'MGYRATE.^ v.a. [giram and gyrus, 
JLnt.] To roll round. 

The soul about itself circum gyrates 
Her various foriy§.* More, So?ig of the Soul , i. ii. 43* 

wt All the glands of the body be Jongeries of various sorts of 
vessels, curled, circumgyraled, and complicated together. 

Ray on Creation. 

C]nci)MoyuA / TioN. - f“ 11. s. [from circumgyrate.] The 
act of running round. 

The dervis, and other santoon? or enthiisiasticks, being in 
the croud, express their zeal by turning round, so long together, | 
and with such swiftness, as will hardly be credited : — others 
I have seen in this vertiginous exercise ; — a drawn gyration we 
beheld with admiration. Sir T. Herbert , Trav. p. 32^ 

The heavenly bodies arc said to delight in movement and 
circumgyration. Howell, Instruct . For. Travels, ( r 64 z 3 ) p. 11, % 
The sun turns round his own axis fli twenty-five days, from 
his first being put into such a circumgyration. Chcyne. 

To Gircumgy're.* v. n. [from cirgim and gyrus, 
Lat.] To roll about. % 

A sweet river, — which after 20 little mile? circti mgyring, or 
playing to und fro, discharges itself into the ocean. 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 43. 

Ci kcitmj aVknt. ml}, [circumjacent, Lat.] Lying 
round any tiling ; bordering on every side. , 

The Euxirni forceil its way through the Thraciflii Bosphorus, 
overflowed the Archipelago, and made dreadful havock on the 
circumjacent coasts. • Drummond's Trav. p. 132. 

Circumi'tion. u. s. [from circumco , circumilum , Lat.] 
The act of going round. Did . 

Circumuga'tion. //. s. [cirrumligo, Latin.] 

1- The net id' binding round. 

2 . The bond with which any thing is encompassed. 

Circumlocution.*^ ;/. s. [circumlncutio, Latin.] 

r. A circuit or compass of words; periphrasis. 

Virgil, studying brevity, could bring the*c words into a 
narrow compass, which a translator cannot render* without 
a ren mioi ui ions. Dry den . 

I much prefer the plain Billingsgate way of calling names, 
because it would save abundance of time, lost by circumlocution. 

. Swijl. 

2. Tlu; use of indirect expressions. 

My lord hath therefore declared rhetorycallv, by a circum- 
locution, what mailer of haege it is, even a very satchel. 

Rale, Yet a Course , See. (1543,) fol. 45. b. 
These people are not to be dealt withal, but by a train of 
mystery a»ul circumlocution. V Estrange. 

Circumlocutory.# adj. [from circumlocution.] Ex- 
pressing the sense of one word in many; peri- 
phrastical. * • 

Circumlocutory ; tliat not to bo expressed in many words, 
which may be as fully in one. 

Instruct, for Oratory , ( Oxford, 1 6 8 z,) p, j 1 . 
Periphrase is another great aid to prolixity, being a (Mused, 
circumlocutory manner of expressing a known idea. 

Arbuthnot and Pope, Martin Scrib. 

Circummi/re^d# adj. [circum and mums, Lat.] 
Walled-round ; encompassed with a wall. 

He hath a garden circummur'd with brick. 

Shdkspcare, Meat, for Meas. 

Cijrcumna'vigable. adj. [from circumnavigate.] Tliat 

’ which may be sailed round. , 

The being of Antipodes, the habitableness of the torrid • 
zone/ end 1 the tendering the whole terraqueous globe drown- 
navigable. , Ray on the Creation . 

To CircWWa'vigate.-| v v. a. [circum and navigo, 
Lat.] To sail round. 
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Our edmmonder landed bone, in his circumnavigating the 
globe. Sir. T. Herbert, Trav . p. 302. 

Circumnavigation. n.$. [from circumnavigate.] The 
act of sailing round. 

What he says concerning the circumnavigation of Africa, 
from the straits of Gibraltar to the Red Sea, is very remarkable. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Circumnavigator.'}** n. s . One that sails round. 

Magellan's honour of be ing the first circumnamaator hat 
been disputed in favour of the brave Sir Francis Drake. 

Chtthrie , Geogr • 

Circumplica'tion. u. s. [circnmplho, Lat.] 

1. The act of enwrapping on every side. 

2. The state of Joeing enwrapped. 

Ciucumpo'lar. adj. [from circum and polar.] Stars 

near the north pole, which move round it, and 
never set in the northern .latitudes, are said to be 
circum pdlar stars. 

Cjhcfmposi'tion. it. s. [frym circum and position ,] 
The act of placing any thing circularly. 

Now is your season for circumpostion, by tiles or baskets of 
earth. 0 Evelyn's Kalcndar . 

Circumra'sion. u. s. [rircumrasio, Latin.] The act 
of shaving or paring round. Diet . 

Circum uota'i jon. 'f* 77. s. [enrum and roto, Lai.] 

1. T he act of whirling round with a motion like that 
of a wheel. Circumvolution ; circumgyration. 

He reckoned upon the way 17024 circumrotaliums of the 
wheel . ( t regi ay's 1 *nsth uma , (165 o,) p. 3 1 7. 

2. The state of being whirled round. 

Ci rc v MR o'tatoh y. & adj. [from circum rota tioft.] 

Whirling round. 

A great many tunes, by a variety of circum rotatory flourishes, 
put. one in mind of a lark’s descent to the ground. Shmstonc. 

To CIKCUMSCTll BE.'}* v. a. [circum and scribo , 
Lai in. Dr. Johnson places* the accent on the last 
syllable, which the first eftatinh from Shakspeare 
exemplifies; but the other poetical examples present 
the accent 011 the first syllable.] 

1. To inclose in certain lines or boundaries. 

2. To bound; to limit; to confine. 

The* good Aiidroiiicus, 

• With honour and with fortune i\ return’d ; 

From whence lie circumscribed with his sword, 

And brought to yoke the enemies of Rome. Shahpcare . 

Therefore must his choice be tirrnmsrrib'd 
Unto the voice and yielding of that body. 

Whereof he's head. Shdkspcare . 

• He form’d the powers of heaven 

Such gs lie pleas’d, and circumscrib'd their being ! 

Milton, P. L. 

# The action great, yet circumscrib'd by time; 

The words not forc'd^ but sliding into rMime. Drydtn . 

The external circumstance* which do accompany men** acts, 
arc those which do circumscribe and limit them. Still mgjlcct. 
You are alum: 

The little forms which cii enmseribc your h\. Southern . 

3. To write around. 

The verge of the marble is also lined with brass, and thereon 
is circumscribed tfiig epitaph. Ash mole, licik . i. 180. 

Ci kcumsui 1 Vwble.# adj. [from ciraun&ription.] 
That which limy be limited or contaiifcd within 
bounds. Bullokar. 

CiRci’M«cni / PTioN.*f # n. s. [circumscriptio, Latin.] 

1. Retertnination of particular form or magnitude. 

In the Circumscription of many leaves, flowers, fruits, pud 
seeds, nature affects » regular figure. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Limitation ; boundary ; contraction ; confinement. 

I would not my unhoused free condition, 

Put into circumscription and confine. Shahpcare. 

God hath encompassed all the kingdoms of the earth w ith 
a threefold restraint; to wit, a limitation of their powers, 
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a circumscription of their bounds, and a prefuution of their 
periods. Fothcrby , Atheom . p. *70. 

By such circumscriptions of pleasure the contemned philoso- 
phers reserved unto themselves the secret of delight. - 

Brown , Christ. Afar. ii. 1. 
Tlie soul thus existing after death, and separated from the 
body, though of a nature spiritual, is really anil truly in some 
place ; if not by way of cxrciknucription , os proper bodies are, 
yet by way of determination and indistancy. 

Pearson on the Creed , Art. 5. 

3. A writing round ; a circular inscription. 

The circumscription [of a grave-stone] cut likewise upon brass 
is much defaced. Ashmolc , Berk. i. 142. 

Circumscri'ptive. adj. [from circumscribe.'] Inclos- 
ing the superficies ; marking the form or limits 011 
the outside. 

Stones regular, are distinguished by their external forms : 
•nch as is circumscriptive , 01; depending upon the whole stone, 
as in the caglc-stonc, is properly called the figure.* Grew. 
Circumscri'ptively.# adv. [from circumscriptive.] 
In a limited or confined manner. 

The nature of a soul is not to be circumxcriptively in place. 

' Mount agu f Appeal to Oca. p. 231. 

CIRCUMSPECT, ad/m {circumspectus, Lat.] Cau- 
tious; attentive to every thing; watchful on all sides. 

None are for me, r 

That look into me with considerate eyes. 

High-reaching Buckingham grows circumspect . Shakspearc. 

Men of their own nature circumspect and slow, but at the 
time discountenanced and discontent. Haywood . 

The judicious doctor had been very watchful and circumspect , 
to keep himself from being imposed upon. Boyle. 

To Circumspect.# v. a. [from the adjective, the 
accent of which Dr. Johnson places upon the lust 
syllable ; though his poetical example presents it on 
the first. This is now perhaps the more usual 
pronunciation.] To examine carefully ; to watch. 
To circumspect and note daily all defaults. 

Newsmrfs Rcpcrtoriim Londin.p, 233. 

Circumspection, n. s . [from circumspect.'] Watch- 
fulness on every side*; caution ; general attention. 

Observe the sudden growth of wickedness, from want of care 
and circumspection in the first impressions. Clarendon. 

So saying, his proud step he scornful turn’d. 

But with sly circumspection . Milton , P. L. 

Circumspective, adj. [ circumspicio , circumspcctunt 3 
Latin.] Looking round every way; attentive; 
vigilant ; cautious. 

No less alike the politick and wise. 

All sly slow things, with circumspective eyes. Pope. 

Ciucumspe'ctively. adv. [from circumspective .5 Cau- 
tiously ; vigilantly ; attentively ; with watclrfiilness 
every way ; watchfully. 

Circumspectly, adv . [from circumspect.] With watch- 
fulness every way; cautiously ; watchfully; vigilantly. 

Their authority weighs more with me than the concurrent 
suffrages of a thousand eyes, who never examined the thing sq 
carefully a nd circumspectly. Ray on the Creation. 

Ci'rcumspectness. ik s. [from circumspect .] Cau- 

tion ; vigilance; watchfulness oft every side. 

TrnvdJJprces circumspcctncss on those abroad, who at home 
are nursed in security. Wotton. 

CL IIC U M ST A NC E.*t" fh s. {circumstantial Latin.] 

1 . Something appendant or relative to a fact : the same 
to a moral action as accident to a natural substance. 

When mm are ingenious in picking out circumstances of con- 
tempt, they do kindle their anger much. Eicon, Essays. 

Our confessing or concealing persecuted truths, vary and 
change their very- nature, according to different circumstances 
of^ nc , place, and persons. South. 

%• adjuncts of a fact, which make it more, or less 
criminal ; or make an accusation more or less pro- 
jbable. T 
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Of these supposed crimes give me leave 

[ By circumstance , but to acquit myself. Sha&spcarc , 

3. Accident ; something adventitious, which may be 
taken away without the annihilation of the principal 
thing considered. 

j f Sense outside knows, the sou! thro* all things sees : 

Sense, circumstance ; she doth the substance view. Davies, 

4. Incident; event: generally of a minute or subordi- 
nate kind. ’ l(i 

lie defended Carlisle >|ith very remarkable circumstances of 
courage, industry, and patience. Clarendon . 

The sculptor had in nis thoughts the conqueror! weeping for 
new worlds, or the like circumstance in history. ■ Addison . 

The poet has gathered those circumstances which most terrify 
the imagination, and whic^h really happen in the raging of a 
tempest. Addison , Sped . 

5. Condition; state of affairs. It is frequently used 

with respect to wealth or poverty ; as good or ill 
circumstances . In this sense it is rarely in the 

♦ singular number ; but an example is offered. 

None but a virtuous# man can hope well in till circumstances. 

Bacon . 

We ought not to conclude, that if there be rational inha- 
bitants in any of Che planets, they must therefore have human 
i nature, or be jnvolved in the circumstances of our world. 

# Bentley . 

When men are easy in their circumstances , they are naturally 
enemies to innovations. Addison , Freeholder. 

Who does the best his circumstance allows. 

Young , Night Th. ii. 91. 

6 . Circumlocution. “ To use great circumstances of 
words, to go about the bush.” Barret. 

Leaving all circumstances, to speak the truth ; “ positis am- 
bagibus vera loqui.” Barret • 

I will not use many words to persuade you to continue in 
your fidelity and loyalty; neither long circumstance to eu- 
courage you to play tne men. Knolles , Hist, of the Turks „ 

And therefore, without circumstance , to the point. 

Massinger's Picture, 

r To Circumstance.*!" v. a. [from the noun.] To place 
in particular situation, or relation to the things. 

To worthiest things. 

Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now I see. 

Rareness or use, not nature, value brings. 

And such as they are circumstanced, they be. Donne . 

The poet toot the matters of fact as they came down to him, 
and circumstanced them after his own manner. 

Addison , Sped. No. 351. 

Ci'rcumstant. adj. {circumstans y Lat.] Surround- 
ing; environing. 

Its beams fly to visit the remotest parts of the world, and it 
gives motion to all circumstant bodies. Diuby on the Souk 

Circumsta'nital. adj • {ciramstantialis 9 low Lat.] 

1 . Accidental ; not essential. 

< This fierce abridgment 

Hath to it circumstantial branches, which 
Distinction would be rich in. Shaktpearc . 

This jurisdiction, in the essentials of it, is as old as Christia- 
nity ; and those circumstantial additions of secular encourage- 
ment, Christian princes thought necessary. South. 

Who would not prefer a religion that differs from our own 
in the circumstantials , before one thut differs . from it in the 
essentials ? Adtfbm>Free)tolder, 

2. Incidental; happening by chance ; casual. 

Virtue’s but anguish, when *tis several, 

By occasion wak’d, and circumstantial. Dome • 

3. Full of small events ; particular ; detailed. " 

c He had been provoked by men’s tedious and circumstantial 

• recitals of their affairs, or by their multiplied questions about 

his own. Dedication, 

C i rc um stanti a'lhStt . it. s. [from circumstantial.] The 
appendage of circumstances ; the state of any thing 
as modified b^circmnstance^, 
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Circumsta ntially, adv., [from circumstantial . ] 

1. According to circumstance ; not essentially ; acci- 
dentally. 

Of the fancy and intellect, the powers are only circmtitan* 
Hally different. Gtqnv'dle, Seep sit. 

2. Minutely ; exactly ; in every circumstance or par- 
ticular. 

Lucian Agrees with Homer in every point circumstantially. 

. Broome. 

To Circumstantiate, v. a. [Jrom circumstance .] 

1 . To placq in particular circumstances ; to invest with 
particular accidents or adjuncts. 

If the act were otherwise circumstantiated , it might will that 
freely, which now it wills freely. # Bp. Bramhall. 

2. To place in a particular condition, as with regard 
to power or wealth. 

A number infinitely superior, nml the best ciwumstantiatcd 
imaginable, are for the succession of Hanover. Swift. 

CiucumterraNeous.# adj. [from the Lat. ctrcim 
and tern/.] About the earth ;/ouml the earth. 

Cclsus writes, xp» &e. we ought to give credit to wise 
men, who affirm, that most of these lower and ciecumterraneous 
demons delight in geniture, blood, &c. £ud Origen agrees 
with him. Hally well, At clump, p. ioj. 

To ClliCUMVA'LLATE. t>. «. [cirdlmvallo, L*Cf 
To inclose round with trenches or fortifications. 

Circumvai.la'tion. n. s. [from circwnvallate, Lat.] 

1. The art or act of casting up fortifications round a 
place. 

When the czar first acquainted himself with mathematical 
learning, he practised al^tlie rules of circuincallation and con- 
travallation at the siege of a town in Livonia. Walts. 

2. The fortification or trench thrown up round a place 
besieged. 

This gave respite to finish those stupendous circumvallations 
and barrieudocs, reared up by sea and land. Houdl. 

Circumvention, n. s. [chcumvrctio, Latin.] 

1. The act of carrying round. 

2. The state of being carried round. 

To CIRCUMVE'NT. v.a. [circumvenio, [.at.] To 
deceive ; to cheat ; to impose upon ; to delude. 

11 c fearing to be betrayed, or circumvented by his cruel 
brother, fled to Barbarossa. Knollcs , Hist, of the Turks . 

As his malice is vigilant, he resteth no* to circumvent the 
sons of the first deceived. Brown , l r u/g. Err. 

Should man 

Fall circumvented thus by fraud. Milton, P. L. 

Obstinately bent 

To die undaunted, and to circumvent. Dry den. 

Circumvf/ntion.'{~ iu s . [old Fr. cireonvenlion , chi- 
cane.] . • 

1. Fraud; imposture; cheat; delusion. 

The inequality of the match between him and the subtlest of 
us, would quickly appear by'tfc fatal circumvention : there mu A 
be a wisdom from above to over-reach this hellish wisdom. 

South. 

If he is in the city, he must avoid haranguing against 
circumvention in commerce. Collier of Popularity. 

2. Prevention; pre-occupation. This sense is now 
out of 

Whatever been thought on in this state, 

That could be brought to bodily act, ere Rome 

Had circumvention. * Shakspeare . 

CircumveNtive.# adj. [from To circumvent.] De- 
luding; cheating; imposing npon. 

To ClRCUMVE'ST.-f v. a . [dreumvestio, Lat.] To f 
cover round with a garment. 1 

Who ontiiRlmsc the earth did’st firmly found, 

And nmcfkt the deep to ci ream vest it round. Wot ton, Poems. 

Every wber^sj all greatness of* power, imd favour is cirmtm- 
wsted wiA rfitich prejudice. . ^ 

IVvtton, Life and Death (flhe DtXke of Buckingham. 
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Circumvola'tion. n.s. [from circumvolo, Lat] The 
act of flying round. , 

To CIRCUMVO'LVE/fv. «. [drcumvolvo, Lat] To 
roll round : to put into a circular motion. - 

This coast is safeguarded from sand and stealth by a defen- 
sive wall, so high as hinders the affrighting sight of a cireum- 
volving wilderness. Sir T. Herbert , Trav . p. 169. 

Could solid orbs be accommodated to phsenontfena, yet to 
ascribe each sphere an intelligence to circumvotve it, were un- 
philosophical. GlanvMe , Scepsis. 

Cikcumvolu'tion.^ w. 5. [ circumvolutus , Lat.] 

1. The act of rolling round. 

Stable, without circumvolution ; 

Eternal rest. * More , Song of the Soul, iii. ii. 36. 

2. The state of being rolled round. 

The twisting of the guts is really either a circumvolution , or 
insertion of one part of the gut jvithin the other. Ar but knot. 

3. The thifhg rolled round another. 

Consider the obliquity or closeness of these circumvolutions; 
the nearer they are, the higher*m ay bcHhe instrument. 

Wilkins, 

CTRCUS, 7 n, s. [citrus, Lat.] An open space or 

Ci'kque. 5 arfca for sports, with scats round for the 
spectators. » 

A’plcasant valley, like one of those circuses , which, in great 
(ities somewhere, doth give a pleasant spectacle of running 
horses. Sidney . 

The one was about pie cirque of Flora, the other upon the 
Turpeian mountain. Stilling fleet. 

See the cirque falls ! the unpillar’d temple nods; 

Streets pav’d with heroes. Tv her chok’d with god9. Pope, 

Cisa'lpixe.* adj, [from the Lat. cis and AlpesJ] On 
this side the Alps. 

Cisso'id.# 71. s. I11 geometry, an algebraick curve. 

Ci'ssor.* ti. s. See Cizar ami Scissor. 

CIST.^f* n. s. [ciste, old Fr. cist, bas Bret, cist, 
Welsh : a chest or coffer, Lat. cistaJ] 

r. A case; a tegument; conlmonly used in medicinal 
language for the coat or incisure of a tumour. 

2. An excavation. 

These oval pits, or fists, were about four feet long; — they 
were neatlj cut into the chalk, and were, with the skeletons, 
covered with the pyramid of flints and stones. 

Arvhccologia , xv. 340. 

CVstf.d. adj, [from cist."] Inclosed in a cist, or bag. 

CisteNcian.% it. s. [from Cistcux 9 in Burgundy, 
where they were first assembled ; Lat. Cisterciui . 
The abbot of Cisteux is called the forinsecal abbot 
of Chtins , in one of the surrenders of monasteries, 
in 1535.] A monk of the Cistercian order; a re- 
formed Benedictine. 

• To-morrow we are to pay a visit to the abbot of the Cister- 
cians. • Gray's Letters, 

Ci'stekn. 11. s. [cistern a, Lat.] 

1. A receptacle of water for domcstick uses. 

*Tis not the rain that waters the whole earth, but that which 
falls into his own cistern , that must relieve him. South. 

2. A reservoir; an inclosed fountain. 

Had no part as Kindly staid behind, 

In the wide cisterns of l he lakes confin’d; 

Did not the springs and rivers French the land, 

Our globe w ould grow’ a wilderness of sand. Blackmore. 

3. Any receptacle or repository of water. 

80 half my Egypt were submerg’d, and made 
A cistern 4br seal’d snakes. Shakspeare . 

But there’s no bottom ; none 
In my voluptuousucss : your wives, your daughters, «. 

Your matrons and your maids, could not fill up 

The cistern of my lust. Shakspeare. 

CISTUS. n. s. [Lat.] ,The name of a plant. The 
same with ilockrose. 
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Cit. //. s. [contracted from citizen .] An inhabitant 
of a city, in an ill sense., . A pert low townsman ; 
a pragmatical trader. 

w a- bring you now to shew what different things, , 

The cits or clowns are, from the courts of kings. Johnson. 

Study your race, or the soil of your family* will dwindle into 
vits or squires, or run up into wits or madmen. Taller. 

Barnard, thou art a cit with all thy worth ; 

But Buganfl D—l, their honours, and so forth. Pope. 

Ci'tadtx. n. s. [ citadclle , Fr.] A fortress; a castle, 
or place of arms in a city. 

As he came to the crown by unjust means, as unjustly he 
kept it ; by force of stranger soldiers in citadels, the nests of 
tyranny, and murderers of liberty. n Sidney. 

1*11 to my charge, the citadel, repair. Dryden. 

Ci'tai.. n. s. [from cite.] 

1. Reproof; impeachment. 

He made a blushing rital of himself. 

And chid his truai^ youths Shakspcarc. 

2 . Summons ; citation ; call into a court. 

3. Quotation; citation. 

Cita'tion. n. s. [citatio, Latin.] 

1. The calling a person befoiv the judge, for the sake 

of trying the cause of action commenced against 
him. Avfy/ft* J^trevgov. 

2. Quotation ; the adduction of any passage from an- 

* other author; or of another man’s words. 


3. The passage or words quoted ; a quotation. 

The letter-writer cannot read these citations without blush- 
ing, after the charge he hath advanced. Attcrbury. 

View the principles in their own authors, and not in the 
citations of those who would confute them. Watts. 

4. Enumeration ; mention. 

These causes effect a consumption, ciideinick to this island : 
there remains a citation ef such as may produce it in any coun- 
try. Harvey on Consumptions. 

Ci'tatory.'I' atlj. [from To cite.'] Having the 
power or form of citation. 

If a judge cite one to a place, to which he cannot come vrilli 
safety, he may freely appeal, though an appeal he inhibited in 
the letters eilalory. Ayhffe, Par ergot. 

In their letters cit alary , they were warned to come and give 
an account, to the synod of the doctrine which they had deli- 
vered in their schools and pulpits. 

JIuIcjwjh fit’s Lett. J)om the Syn. of Dart, Hales, linn, p. 136. 


To CITE. v. a. [ cito , Latin.] 

I. To summon to answer in a court. 

He held a late court, to which , 

She oft was cited by them, but appear’d not. Shakspcarc. 

Forthwith the cited dead 1 

Of all past ages, to the general doom 

Shall hasten. <. Milton, V. i,. 

This power of citing, and dragging the defendant into court, 
was taken away. Aylijfc, Par ergon. 

a. To enjoin ; to call upon another authoritatively ; to 

direct ; to summon. 

I speak to you, Sir Tlmrio ; 

For Valentine, I need not ctfe him to it. Shakspcarc. 

Thisy>ad experience cites me to reveal* 

And what I dictate is from what I feel. Prior . 

3. To quote. 

Demonstrations in scripture may not otherwise be shewed 
than by citing them out of the scripture. Hooh er. 

That passage of Plato, which l cited before. * Bacon . 

In banishment he wrote those verses which I cite from his 
letter. * Dryden. 

Ci'tur. n* s. [from cite.] 

I. One who cites into a court. 


2# One who quotes; a quoler. 

J must desire the titer henceforward to urfprm us of his edi- 
. tiens tOQ Alter bury. 


Cite'ss. n. $. [from cit.] A city woman. A word 
peculiar to Dryden. 

Cits and citesses raise a joyful strain; 

’Tis a good omen to begin a reign. 

. Dryden , Prol. to Alb. and Albanius. 

Ci'THERN.-f- n.s. [Sax. cyrepe ; Dutch cytur : Su. 
zitra ; Germ, cither ; Lat. cithara . Our word is 
more frequently written cittern ; and has been also 
converted into gitfcr/i or guitteni; whence the more 
modern word, guitar.] A kind of harp; a musical 
instrument. 

At what time the heathen had profaned it, even iu that wax 
it dedicated with songs and citherns , and harps and cymbals. 

, 1 Mac. iv. 54. 

The cythron, the pandorc, and the theorbo strike. 

Drayton , Polyolb. S. 4. 

Ci ticisu^# n. s . [from city.] The behaviour of a 
citizen. 

Although no bred courtling, yet a most particular man, of 
goodly ‘havings, — reformed and transformed from his original 
ri/ycinm. € ‘ B . Jenson, Cynthia* s Revels. 

Ci'tikd.# atlj. [from city.] Belonging to a city; 
having the quality of a city. 

Whereas the hermit leads u sweet retired life. 

From villages 'replete with ragg’d and sweating clowns. 

And from the loathsome airs of smoky (died towns. 

Drayton, Polyolb. 8. 13. 

Where eitird hill to hill reflected blaze. 

Thomson , Liberty , P. i. 

Ci'tj/.en. V2. $. [civisj Lat. citmjcn , French.] 

1. A lreenmn of a city; not a foreigner; not a slave. 

All inhabitants within these wafts are not properly citizens , 
but only such as arc called freemen. 

Ralegh, Hist, of the World. 

2. A townsman ; a man of trade ; not a gentleman. 

When he speaks not like a citizen , 

You find him like a soldier. Shakspcarc. 

3. An inhabitant; a dweller in any place. 

Fnr from noisy Rome, secure, he lives; 

And one more citizen to Sibyl gives. Dryden. 

Ci'tizkn. adj. [This is only in Shakspcarc.] Hav- 
ing the qualities of a citizen; as cowardice, mean- 
ness. 

So sick I am not, yet I am not well ; 

But not so citizen a wanton as 

To seem to die ctc sick. Shakspcarc. 

Citizenship.# n. s. [from citizen.] The quality of 
a Citizen ; “ the freedom of a city.” S/icrxvood. 

They taking it otherwise, and refusing the good through an 
implanted evil disposition, and always prone to mischief, have 
not only rejected the citizenship a* dishonourable, but ulso ab- 
hor both openly and secretly, the few among thorn who are 
well affected to us. Bp. Wilson* s Bible', 3 Maccab. iii. 16. 

Our citizenship, as saith the apostle, is in heaven. 

Bp. Horne, Occas. Serm. p. 1 58. 

Cithina'tion,# n. s. [Lat. citrinatio. “ Citrinatio 
nihil aliud cst quani complcta albcdinis digestio,” 
Arnoldus de Nov, Vill. Charpentier, Gloss.] An 
old cliymical expression. 

Our silver citrination M ■■ 

Our cementing and fermentation. Chaucer,^flmtjYemn. Tale. 

The urine of inunne, being whityshe, sheweth imperfect di- 
gestion: but when he hath well rested and sl£pt after the 
same, and the digestion perfected, the urine becomcth citrine , 
or of a deep yellowe color : 60 is it in alchyinye : which made 
Arnolde call this citrination perfect digestion,, or the color 
proving the philosopher's stone brought almoste to the height 
of perfection. Fr. Thynne, Anrmadv . on Spcght's Chaucer. 

Ci'thine. adj. [citrinus 9 Lat.] Lembn Coloured ; of 
a dark yellow# ? 

The butterfly, papilio major, has its wings painted with 
citrinf and black, both in long streaks and spots.. Grew . 
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By citrine urine of a thicker consistence, the saltness of 
jihlcgm is known. Floycr oft the Humours . 

/trine. /1. s. [from citrinm , Lat.] 

A species of crystal of nn extremely pure, clear, 
and fine texture, generally free from flaws and ble- 
mishes. It is ever found in a long and slender co- 
lumn, irregularly hexangular, and terminated by 
an hexangular pyramid. It is from one to four or 
five inches inJ&ngth. This stone is very plentiful 
in the West Indies. Our jewellers have learned to 
call it citrine; and cut stones for rings out of it, 
which are mistaken for topazes. Hill on Fossils. 
CYtron-tree. n. $. [from citrus, Lat.] 

It hath broad stiff leaved like those of the laurel. 
The flowers consist of many leaves, expanded like 
a rose. The pistil becomes an oblong, tjuck, fleshy 
fruit, very full of juice. Genoa is the great nur- 
sery for these trees. One sort, with pointed % 
fruit, is in so great esteem, that the single fruits 
are sold in Florence for two shillings each. Miller. 
May the t»ui\ 

With citron groves adorn a distant soil. • Addison. 

CYtron-water. h.s. Aqua vita;, distilled with tfie 
rind of citrons- , 

Like citron-waters matrons cheeks inflame. Pope. 

Cl trui« n. s. The same with ptunpion , so named from 
its yellow colour. % • 

CITY, n . s . [cite, Fr. civitas, Lat.] 

1. A large collection of houses and inhabitants. 

Men seek safety from number better united, and from walls 
and fortifications ; the use whereof is to make the few a match 
tor the many : this is the original of cities. Temple. 

City , in a strict ^ oil sc, means the houses inclosed within the 
walls ; in a larger sense, it reaches to all the suburbs. Watts. 

2 . [In the English law.] A town corporate 1 , that hath a 

bishop and a cathedral church. Carer l ! 

3. The inhabitants of a certain city, as distinguished 
from other subjects. 

What is the city but the people ? 

- True, the people arc tnc city. Shakspcare . 

I do suspect I have done some offence, % 

That seems disgracious in the city's eye. Shakspcare. 

Ci'TY.’f" adj. 

1. Relating to the city. 

His enforcement of the city wives. Shakspcare . 

He I accuse. 

The city ports by this hath enter’d. Shakspcare. 

2 . Resembling the manners of the citizens. 

Make not a city feast of it, to let the meat cool ere w e can 
agree upon the first cut. Shakspcare . 

In thee no wanton cars, to win with words. 

Nor lurking toys, which city life affords. 

Lodge, Pleas. Hist, of Glaucus , &c.(i6io.) 

C/vet. n. s . [ civcttc Fr. zibelta , Arabick, signifying 
scent.'] A perfume from the civet cat. 

The^tVeL or civet cat, is a little animal not un- 
like otir dft. It is a native of the Indies, Peru, 
Brasil,' Guinea. The perfume h formed like a 
kind of grease, in a bag under its tail, between the 
.vjpnus and pudendum. It is gathered from time to 
time, and abounds in proportion as the animal is 
fed. ^ Diet. Trcv(/iu\ 

Civet is <Jf a baser birth than tar ; the very uncleanly flux of 
A cat. . ' Y Shakspcare. 

Some putrefactions and excrements do yield excellent 
Odours; nveivet and musk, and, oa some think, ambergrease. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
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CYvical.# adj. [Lat civicus. ] Belonging to civil 
honours. 

Their honorary crowns, triumphal, ovary, civical , obsidional, 
bin! little of flowers in them. Sir T. Brown , Tracts , p. 91. 
CYvich. adj. [civicus, Lat] Relating to civil ho- 
nours or practices ; not military. 

With equal rays immortal Tully shone: 

Behind, Home’s genius waits with chick crowns, 

And the great father of his country owns. 

^ , Pope, Temp . of Fame. 

CI'VIL.f adj. [civilis, Lat.] 

1. Relating to the community ; political; relating to 
the city or government. 

God gave them laws of civil regimen, and would not per- 
mit their common w eal to be governed by any other laws than 
his own. Hooker , iii. ^ 1 1 , 

Part such as appertain 
To civil jiydice ; part, religious *rites 

Of sacrifice. Milton, P. L. 

But there is another unity, , which would be most advan- 
tageous to our country ; and that is, your endeavour after a 
civil, a political union in the whole nation. Sprat. 

2. Relating to apy man as a merftber of a community. 
Break uot your promise, unless it be unlawful or impossi- 
ble ; either out of your natural, or out of your civil power. 

• Bp. Taylor . 

3. Not in anarchy ; not wild ; not without rule or go- 
vernment. 

For rudest minds vrith harmony were caught. 

And civil life was by the muses taught. Roscommon. 

4. Not foreign; intestine. 

From a civil w ar, God of his mercy defend us, as that which 
is most desperate of all others. Bacon to Fillers. 

5. Not ecclesiastical; as, the ecclesiastical courts are 
controlled by the civil. 

Unto whom the chief government of all estates in tlii* 
realm, whether they be ecclesiastical or civil, in all causes doth 
appertain. * Articles of Religion , Art. 3 7. 

5. Not natural ; as, a person banished or outlawed 
is said to suffer civil, though not natural death. 

In cas>c any estate be granted to*a man for his lift* generally, 
it may determine by his civil death ; as, if he enter into a mo- 
nastery, whereby he is dead in law. Blacfolonv. 

7. Not military ; as, the civil magistrate’s authority is 
obstructed by war. 

But let grave annals paint the warrior’s fame ; 

Fair shine his arms in history enroll’d ; 

Whilst humbler lyres his civil worth proclaim. Shenstone. 

8. Not criminal ; as, this is a civil process, not a cri- 
minal prosecution. 

Private wrongs are an infringement of the rights belonging 
to individuals, considered as individuals ; and are thereupon 
frequently termed civil injuries. Blaekstvne. 

9. Civilised ; not barbarous. # 

England was very rude and barbarous ; for it is but even the 
other day since England grew civil. Spemcr on Ireland. 

Ho! who’s here? 

If any thing that’s civil, speak. Shakspcare, Cymbclin*. 

Kent, in the commentaries Caesar writ, 

Is term'd the civil st place in all this isle. 

' m Shakspcare , Hen. VI. P. II. 

10. Complaisant*; civilised; gentle: well Jfred; ele- 

gant of manners; not rude; not brutal; not 
coarse. * 

I heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back, 

Utterim? such dulcet and harmonious breath. 

That toe rude sea grew civil at her song. ^ Shakspcare. 

He was civil und well natured, never refusing to teach un- 
other. • Drydcn, Dufrcsnoy . 

And fall these sayings from that gentle tongue,/ 

Where civil speech anu soft persuasion hung ? Prior . 

1 1 . Grave ; sober ; not gay, or shewy. 

A civil habit 

Oft covers & good man. lieaum. and FI. Beggar's Bush, 
d N 
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Time flight oft see me in thy pair earner, 

’Till civil Miitrd morn appear. Milton , Tl Pens . 

12. Relating to the ancient consular or imperial go- 
vernment ; as, civil law. 

No woman had it, but a civil doctor. Slut kspea re. 

Civi / ijav.'5~ n. s. [ cirili$i Lat.] * 

1. One that professes the knowledge of the old Roman 
law, anfl of general equity. 

The prof<?soi*K of that law, railed civilians, because the v I \ i ! 
law is thfcir guide, should not be dbeoimtenanccd nor dis- 
couraged. Bacon , Advice !o Villiers . 

A depending kingdom is a term of ;ut, unknown to all an- 
cient civilians, and writers upon government. Srvjt. 

2 . A student in civil law ar the nnivcvsity. 

He [Shenstone'j ken* hisnamr in the college bonks, and 
changed his cominoner’agown for that of a civilian. 

(IrpctS) Bcccf/ei t. of Shcnstoii'\ p. j6. 

Civii.isa' rios.'f’ n. s. [from ririlhr.] 

1. A law, act of justice, tv judgement, which renders 

a criminal process civil ; which is performed by 
turning an information into ail inquest, or the con- 
trary. Hat i is. 

2 . The act of civilizing barbarous people. 

Tt had the most salutan consequence-. in agisting tho gene- 
ral growth of refinement and the progression of civil (.so it on. 

If avion. 

America was not peopled bv any nation of the ancient con- 
tinent, which had made considerable progress in cmlrafion. 

Bohertson. 

3. The state of being civilized or reclaimed from bar- 
barism. 

Ci'viLisr.# n. s. [from civil.'] A civilian. 

If as a religionist he entered into -oeiety, it was for a reason 
d Life rent from that for which, 11, a civU'nt, lie invented a com- 
monwealth. Warlmrton , All. ofCh. and ,V/ci/c, (ibt edit.) p. 
CjviLm.t fl ‘ * v '* [from crc> 7.] 

r, Freedom from barbarity ; the slate of being civi- 
lised. 

The English were at first as stout and warlike a people a>> 
ever the Irish : and vet are now brought unto that cirifiU /, that 
no nation excollet h them in all goodly conversation, and all 
the studies of knowledge and Immunity. Spinner an Ireland. 

Divers great monarchic:, lnue risen from barbarism to ciri- 
lit u, and fallen again to ruin. Davies an Ireland , 

Wheresoe’er her conquering eagles fled, 

Arts, learning, and civdxty were spread. Denham, Parma. 

2. Politeness; complaisance; elegance of behaviour. 

Art thou thus holdcn’d, man. bv th} distress; 

Or else a rude dospiscr of good manners, 

That in civility tliou seemV so empty ? Shan spear f. 

He, by his great civility and affability, wrought ven/ much 
upon the people. Clarendon , b. viii. 

I should be kept frpin a publication, did not what }onr civU 
lily calls a request, your greatness, comtnand. South. 

We, in point of civility , yield to others, in our own houses. 

Swift. 

3. Rule of decency ; practice of politeness. 

Love taught him shame ; and shame, with love at strife, 

Soon taught the sweet civihtic^oi life. Drydcn. 

q. Partaking of the nature of a civilized state; grow- 
ing ouroi'the civil law. 

As matrimony hath something in it of nature, something of 
civility , something of divinity, as instituted by Cod and by 
Him to be regulated ; so sure this last interest ought to over- 
sw.'.y the other two. Bp. Hall \ Cases of Cou'tc. iii. jo. 

It there were nothing in marriage but nicer civility, the inu- 
eistrate might be meet to be tmplovcd in this service. 

< I did. iv. 8. 

lo C t'viuzE.'^ ". a. [old Fr. civilizer .j To reclaim 
from savageness and brutality ; to instruct in the 
arts of regular life. 

We send the graces and the muses forth, C 
To civilize gad to insuuct the North. 
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Musa* us firht, then Orpheus civithc 
Mankind, and give the world their deities. 1 Denham . 

Amongst, those who are accounted the civilized part of man* 
kind, this original law of natuiv .till takes place. Lode. 

Osiris, or Bacchus, is reported to have deilhcd the Indians, 
. and reigned amongst them fifty-two years, jM nth not on 
(V\ ilizkk/ in s. Tfrom civilize.] He that reclaims 
others from a wild and savage life; he that teaches 
1 he rules and customs of civility. 

The rivilhf rs ! — the disturbers, say ; — 

The robbers, the corrupt or-s of mankind I Philips, Briton. 

CYvjixy. udv. [from civil.] 

1. In a manner relating to government, or to the 
rights or character ot a member of a community ; 
not naturally. 

Men that are civil lead their lives after one common law; 
for that a mult itmle should, without harmony, concur in the 
doing of o.'e thing; for this is civilly to li\e ; or should ma- 
nage community of life, is not possible. Hooker, b. i. 

2. Xot criminally. 

That "accusation, width is public.!, is cither civilly com- 
menced for the private satisfaction of the party injured ;* or else 
criminally, that is, for some public! punishment. Aylifjc. 

3. Politely; cojpplaisantly ; gently; without nulc- 
, ness; without brutality. 

I will deal cit'd l y with his poems: nbthingill is to be spoken 
ol the dead. D^ j/dcn, Pref. to Ins Fahlcx. 

I would have bad Alnieria and Osinyn parted cirnly ; as if 
it was not proper for finer.-, to do so. Collie r of i/ic S/a^c. 

lie tlmmd't ihem folks that lo-t their w ay, 

And .cd.M them natty to sta;, . Pj i„r. 

<|. Without g:iy or gaudy colours. 

J nr (I'aiiibu's weie handsome up 1 eiieer.ull, and furnished 
< o dtp. pa f'on. A civ Atlantis. 

CFZAU.X : n. s. [J Jr. Johnson observes under scissor,, 
that the word is also variously written cisars , chars, 
ft ud scissors; from the Kr. chcauu'. The spelling of 
chars , cissers, and cisrlr/s , for the little pair of 
sheers, or blades, is that of our old lexicography. 

ihdoet and Sherwood. 

An operation of art, produced by a pair of cizurs. 

Swift , Tale of a Teh, Sc. edit. 1705. p. 393. 

To Cizaii.’X' v. a. [from the noun.] To clip 5 to trim 
with a pair of scNsaix. 

Let me know, 

Why mine own barber is mildest ; with him 
M\ poor chin too; for ’ti-> 1101 cuard just 
To such a favourite's glass, ticaum.and Ft. Two Aoh. Kinsvi. 
Cizk. 11. s. [perhaps from incisa , Lat. shaped or cut 
to a certain magnitude.] The quantity of any 
thing with regard to its external form ; often written 
size. c 

If no motion can alter bodies, that is, reduce them to some 
other ce.c or figure, then there is none of itself to give them 
4 lhe eizu and figure w hich they have. Grew, Cannot. 

CLACK.^ n.s. [Uatschen, Germ, to rattle; lo make 
a noise, Dr. Johnson .says; but we may refer, more 
plausibly, to the old Fr. due , clacqwt; or rather to 
tlTe Tout, klack , a shrill noise. Mr. Tooke pro- 
nounces it the past participle of the verb click. But 
see To Clack.] 

1. Any thing that makes a lasting and importunate 
noise; generally used, in contempt, for the tongue. 

But still his tongue ran on, 

And with its everlasting clcu:h, 

Set all men’s ears upon the rack. Iludihras . 

1 Can any sober person think it reasonable, that the pubiick 
devotions of a whole congregation should be under the con- 
duct and at the mercy, of a pert, empty, ^n&itud liolder- 
idrth, w hose chief (if not sole) intent is to Vftitii his spiritual 
clack fl f _ South, Scrm. ii. 117. 

Fancy flows in, and muse flics high ; 

He knows not when my clack wilj lie. Prior. 


Waller. 
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;. The Clack of a Mill . A bell that rings when 
more corn is required to be put in ; or, that which 
strikes the hopper, and promotes the running of 
the corn. 

Says John, just at the hopper will I stand, t 

And mark the cluck how justly it will sound. * Belt aloft. 

To Clack.'!" v. n. [old Fr. claque r, claqueler, diqner ,* 
hut some refer il to the Gr. xXuyJoj, whence tlie Lat. 
dairy! dare ; a**(l some to tjic old Goth, klaht , to 
make a noise like birds.] 

t. To make a chinking noise. 

2. To let the tongue run. 

To Clack. ' f* v. a. [qui clachent lains, who dark wool. 
Kelhani, Norm. Diet.] Sts to dark yvW, is to cut 
off’ the sheep's mark, which makes it to weigh 
Jess, and so yield the less custom to the king. 

Coned m 

Clack-dish.'# n. c. [from dark and dish.'] A 
beggar’s dish; a wooden dijli with si moveable 
cowr, which they clacked, to excite the notice of 
passengers, or to signify the dish was empty. A 
custom in some parts of Oxlbrchhife is not yet ex- 
tinct, for the poor people and children, aboflt 
Faster, to go a dapking, that is, with wooden bowls, 
and the like, to make a noise at the houses of their 
betters, in order to obtain the acre Joined donations 
of money or meat. But see Clap-dish^ 

Him uni* w:n, to put a ducat in her dftd.-dhh. 

^ S/tak> pen re, Af> > is.jnr .1 Jen.*. 1 

ClaVkeu.# v. s. 'Hie same as the clack of a mill. 

This they find hy the noise of those bout mills; — their 
dad cm beat much slower sit those times th.sn else. 

We day age inti > the Levant, (1650,) p. 18. 

Gla'ckinc;.# a. [from the verb.] Prating. 

Any thill!; rather than to weary the world v itli hi* foolidi 
cl ((eking. lip. 1 /ttJl, I 'lor.. 0/ the Marr. Clergy, § i<;. , 

Ct.\d.'|" part, pret . [This participle, \\ liich is now 
referred to dot he, seems originally to have belonged 
to claim, or some such word, like kleeihn , Dutch, 
Dr. Johnson says, 15 ut dad is the Sax. clabeh, 
cliN^, clothed.] Clothed; invested; garbed. 

So oft in f a>U w itii costly changes* clad? 

To ('rammed maw* a '■pvait new stomach brings. Sidney. 

lie had dad himself with a new garment. 1 Kings, xi. 2 y. 

Hey omi 

The flowery dale of Sihmn, dad with vine, Milton, P. L. 

Their prayers clad 

With incense, where the golden altar fum’d 

By their great intercessor. • Milton, P . L. 

But virtue too, as well as vice, is clad 
In flesh and blood. Waller. 

To her the weeping heavens become serene; * 

For her the ground is dad in cheerful green. 1 ) hyden. 

The courtiers were all most magnificently dad. Swift. 

To CLAIM.'}" r\ a Ida me r, Fr.] 

1. To dciiun ul of right; to require authoritatively ; 
not to beg or accept as favour, but to exact as 
due. 

If only one man hath a divine right to obedience, nobody 
can claim that obedience but he that can shew his right. 

Locke. 

Wo must know how the first ruler, from whom any one 
claims, came by his authority, before we can know who has 
a right to Succeed him in it. Locke . 

Poets hav&nndoubtcd right to claim f # 

If not the greatest, the most lasting name. Congreve. 

2 . To call i tO 'jiaine. Written by Spenser, who also 
pses the substantive in a similar sense, dame, [old 
Fr. claim r , nojmncr, appcller.] 
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.Nor all, that eBc through all the world is named 
To all the heathen gods, might like to this bo. darned. 

9 Spenser, F. Q. iv. x. j,c. 

Claim.'!" *?. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A dvm and of any thing, as due. 

You, in the right of lady Blanch your wife, 

-%fay then innldf! all the claim that Arthur did. Shaktpemc. 

l'or* worn Uiy ielf ! The traitor’s odious name 
I fir-t. return, and then dLproie thy claim. Dru den. 

W ill lie not, therefore, of the two evils ehusc the least, 
by submitting to a master, who hath no immediate claim upon 
him, rather than to another, who hath already revived several 
claim upon him. Swift. 

2. A title to any privilege or possession in the hands, 
of another. * 

Either there nuixt have been but one sovereign over them 
all, or else every father of a family hath been HS good a prince, 
and had as good a claim to royalty as these. Locke. 

3. In law.* 

A demand of any thingr that is in the possession 
of another, or at the least out oi^his own : as claim 
by charter, claim by descent. - Covet. 

4. The phrases ;ire commonly to make claim , or to 
lap claim. 

The king of Prussia latfi in hi* claim for Neuf-( fliatel, as he 
did for the principality of Orange. Ad<L*,n on Italy . 

If God, by positive erunt, ca\e dominion to any man, pri- 
mogeniture can lay no claim to it, unless G»xl ordained. 

• Locke. 

5. A call. Written by Spenser dame. 

I knockt, but no man auswml me In name ; 

1 cald, but no man answ red to my dame. 

Spenser, l\ Q. iv. x. tl 

Claimable.*}* a (I/, [old Fr. cl am a hie.] That which 

maybe demanded as due ; challengeable. Cof grave. 

Cl n. s. [old IV. clamant.] He that 

demand." anything as unjustly detained by another. 

Sueh claimants might haw ti V ‘ true right, but yi t, by the 
death of witnesses or other defect of e\ idencc, be unable to 
prove it to a jury. , Wnehtonc. 

C'la'imcu.'!" n. s. [from claim.] lie that makes a 
demand : he that requires any thing, as unjustly 
>v ith-held from him. 

lli» funeral was fain to lie deferred till ail agreement, wak. 

* made, and the value of the ground paid to the cluiv’cc. 

Temple , I id rod net. to Hist . of Fug. p. 296. 

Clair-obscure, n.s. See Clark-obscure. 

Claimant. # ad), [from cla mo, Lat. to cry. A word 
perhaps coined by Thomson.] Crying; beseeching 
earnestly. 

• Instant o’er hi* shivering thought 
Contes winter unprovided, ami a train 

• Of clamant children dear. Thomson, Autumn , ver. 

To CL A M.'f v. a ! [in some provinces, to drum, 
from chemiun. Sax. to glew together. WVitten 
also sometimes clem. Germ, klcmmcn , to tie. 
.Sonnier gives the Sax. dam, a band or tie. Old 
Goth, klcima , to besmear. Clammed up is, ill 
some of our provinces, clogged or diotdcod up. 
To clem, though sometimes written and pronounced 
dam, is to hunger-slany. See r lo Clem.] To 
dog with any glutinous matter. 

A s\\ lym of wuqis got into a honey-pot, and there they 
cloyed lAd damme u thunwhcb, ’till tliere was no getting out 
again. % t % L* Estrange. 

The sprig*. were *ill dawbed with lime, and the birds 
dtumiK’d and taken. It Estrange. 

To Clam.# v. ;/. To be moist. 

A chilling sweat, a damp of jealousy, 

Man ;* uii in) brows, and clams upon my limbs. 

* Dry den, Amphitryon . 
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To Clam.* r n. [perhaps from clamour. See To 
Cl amo mi.] A term in ringing, which Dr. John- 
.son, in his remarks on* Shakspearc, confounds 
with buffet in g ; for, to clam a bcli, he says, is to 
cover the clapper with felt, which drowns the blow 
and hinders the sound. This is, ‘ however, to 
bullet, Sec 7b Buffet. To clam, is to unite 
certain sounds in the peal. 

Clamming* is when each concord strikes together, which 
being done true, the eight will strike but as four bells, and 
make a melodious harmony. School of Recreation , 1684. 
To Cla'mbek. ik n. [probably corrupted from climb ; 
as climber , clamber.] To dinib with difficulty ; as 
with both hands and feet. 

The kitchen inalkin pins 
Her richer lockram 'bout her reecny neck, 

C 'lamb* ring the walls to eye him. . Shak spectre. 

When you hear the drum, 

Clumber not you up to the easements then. Shakspearc. 

The men tncre do not without some difficulty clamber up 
the acclivities, dragging their kine with them. 

Ray % on the Creation. 
They w ere forced to clamber over so many rocks, and to 
tread upon the brink of so maqy precipices, that they were 
very often in danger of their lives. Addison , Freeholder. 

£la'm\jiness. n.s. [from clammy.] Viscosity; visci- 
dity ; tenacity ; ropiness. 

A greasy pipkin will spoil the clamnincss of the glew. 

Mo. von. 

£la'mmy.-T ail). [Dutch Ham, clammy ; Su. klem- 
viig .] Viscous : glutinous ; tenacious ; adhesive ; 
ropy. 

Bodies clammy and cleaving, have an appetite, at once, to 
follow another bod\, and to hold to themselves. 

Bacon, Hat. Hist . 

Neither the brain nor spirits can conserve motion; the 
former is of such a clamhiy consistence, it can no more retain 
it than a quagmire. f Glanville , Scepsis. 

Aghast ne uak'd, and, starting from his bed. 

Cold sweats, iu clammy drop*, Ins limbs overspread. Dry den. 
Joyful thou’ It see 

The clammy surface all o’er strown with tribes 

Of greedy insects. Philips. 

'Inhere is an unctuous clammy vapour that arises from the 
fctum of grapes, when they lie inadicd together in the vat, 
which puts out a light, when dipped into it. Addison on Italy. 

The continuance of the fever, clammy sweats, paleness, 
and at last a total cessation of pain, are signs of a gangrene 
and approaching death. Arbuthnol on Diet. 

ClaMoiious.^ ad), [old Fr. cl amor c ax.] Vociferous; 
noisy ; turbulent; loud. * 

It is no sufficient argument to say, that, in urging these 
ceremonies, none are so clamorous as Papists, and they whom 
Papists suborn. Hooker , iv. § 9. 

f He kiss’d her lip| 

With such a clamorous smack, that at the parting 
All the church cccho’d. Shakspearc. 

At my birth 

The goats ran from tin* mountains, and the herds 

Were strangely clam' ro us in the frighted fields. Shakspearc. 

With tin; dam' rims report of war. 

Thus will I droWn your exclamations. Shakspearc , 

ThcnWarious elements against thee joih’d 
In one nv>re various animal combin’d, 

And fram’d the clam'rous ractf of busy human kind. Pope. 

A pamphlet that will settle the wavering, instruct the igno- 
rant, and in Ha me the clamorous. , Swift. 

Clamorously.* adv. [from clamorous .] In*a violent 
or noisy mariner. § 

Disturbances and sad rencounters ih it do clamorously tell 
us, wc come not into the world to run a race of delight. 

. Brown, Chr . Mor. ii. 43. 

Where a „cst, u gnn, or a laugh, will carry it olf, they are 
unmerciful and triumph clamorously 

Leslie, Sfw Mcth. wkh Deists, Pref. 
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CLA'MOUH. ^ n. s. [old Fr. clamour ■, clamcour, 
clammr „• Lat. clamor.] 

1. Outcry; noise; exclamation; Vociferation. 

Revoke thy doom, 

.Or whilst I can vrnt clamour from my throat, 
i’ll tell thee, thou do’st evil. Shakspearc. 

The people grew then exorbitant in their clamours in- 
justice. King Charles. 

The maid 

Shall weep the fury of m 1, love decay’d ; * 

And weeping follow me, \is thou do’st now, 

With idle clamours of a broken vow. Prior. 

7 . It is used sometimes, but less fitly, of inanimate 
things. 

Here the loud Arno’s hoist’ rous clamours cease, 

That with submissive murmurs glides in peace. Addison. 

To Cla'mouh. v. «. [from the noun.] To make 
outcries; to exclaim; to vociferate; to roar in 
turbulence. 

The obscure bird clamour'd the live-long night. 

Shakspearc. 

To ClaMour.* v.a [The following example from 
Bacon is placed by Dr. Johnson under the verb 
neuter; lujder which also he introduces, from 
Shakspearc, “ Clamour your tongues, and not a 
word more,” as seeming to mean actively, to stop 
from noise; which is a meaning that has been 
justly disputed ; and the passage is yet left open 
to conjecture.] To stun or overpower with 
noise. 4 

Let them not come in multitudes, or in a tribunitious 
manner ; f<?r that is to clamour counsels, not to inform them. 

Bacon , Essays. 

To Cla'mouh bells. * A term in ringing, according 
to Warburton, which other commentators on 
Shakspeare imagine to be merely his own opi- 
nion. It is, however, probable. To encreasc the 
strokes of the clapper on the bell, in falling it. 

When bells are at the height, in order to cease them, the 
repetition of the strokes becomes much quicker than before ; 
this is called clamouring them. Warburton. 

Cla'mourek.* n. s. [from clamour .] He who makes 
ail outcry or clamour. 

The non-residence therefore of the minister, or even his 
neglects of duty, are a mere pretence set up against paying 
tithes; and I am afraid that if he would graciously remit his 
dues, too many of these clamourers would readily dispense 
with his residence. Abp. Ilort's Charge. 

CLAMP, nls. [clamp, French.] 

1 . A piece of wood joined to another, as an addition 
“ of strength. 

2 . A quantity of bricks. 

To burn a clamp of brick of sixteen thousand, they allow 
seven ton of coals. Mortimer , Husbandry. 

To Clamp, v. a. [from the nonn.] 

When a piece of board is fitted with the grain 
to the end of another piece of board; cross the 
grain, the first board is clamped. Thus the ends 
of tables are commonly clamped to preserve them 
from warping. Moron's Mech. Exercises* 

CLAN.-f- n. s. [probably of Scottish original ; klann, 
< in the Highlands, signifies children f" So far Dr. 
Johnson. Ir. damn. Mr. Chalmers observes, 
that it is the general denominatfbti among the 
Irish, and Scoto-Irish Celts, for the numerous 
tribes, into which they were divided.] 
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1 . A family ; a race* 

They around the flag 
Of each his faction, m their several chin?, 

Swarm populous, unnumbered. A Till on, P. L. 

Milton was the poetical son of Spenser, and Mr. Waller oj' 
Fairfax; for wc have our Jineal descents and chm as well as 
other families. • Dry den. 

2. A body or sect of persons, in a sense of contempt. 

Partridge and the rest of his clan may hoot me for a cheat, 

if I fail in any stifle particular. | Swift. 

CLA'NCULAli/f" adj. [efanetdanus, Latin. Con- 
sidered as a new and uncouth word by Heylin in 
1656; though danculurly is in the edition of Bullo- 
kar’s Expositor, published i»j that same year.] Clan- 
destine ; secret ; private ; concealed ; obscure ; 
hidden. 

Let us withdraw all supplies from our lusts, anti not by any 
secret reserved affection give them via uvular aid* to maintain 
their rebellion. Deca^ of Piety. 

Cla'nculam.y.# atlv. [from clnnndar.'] Closely; 
covertly: privately. lhtlloUr . 

Since they were members of the synod, they would do 
nothing danculurly without the consent and privity of the whole 
company. Ifates, Let . p. 20. 

Judgements should not be administered dancularh f , in dark 
corners, but in open ccfurt. Marrow, Senn. ii. x\. 

Yet all this while it w as a marriage dancutarh/. 

Bernard* s Life of Ifcyltn, p. 18. 

CLA NDl/SI INL'J' adj. [old Fr. claiukstin, Lat. 
da tides/ i nits. The accent, in modern times, is 
often placed on the* first syllable. This adjective 
is of older date than Dluckmurc’s time; for it is 
in Cocke ram’s Vocabulary, ami defined close, 
sear/.] Secret; hidden; private; in an ill sense. 

Tin/ nitrous tempests, and dandrsfinc death, 

Fill’d the deep eaves, and mnn’rous \aults beneath. 

1)1 tick more. 

Clanpf/sti n fly • adv. [from clandestine.'] Secretly; 
privately; in private: in secret. 

There Live lieen two printed papers dandcstindy spread 
about, whereof no man is able to trace tile original. ‘ Swift. 

Clan de'sti ni: n ess.# n. s. [from clandestine^ An act 
of privacy or secrecy. 


CLANG.’f' n. s. [/rtang, Gerrn. clangor , Lat. x.\uyy^ 
Gr.] A sharp, shrill noise. 

With such a horrid dang 
As on mount Sinai rang, 

While the red fire and smouhiVing clouds out brake. 

» Milton , Ode . 

An island, salt and bare. 

The haitnt of seals and ores, mul sea-mews dang. 

„ r , , ... Milton, 1\ If. 

What clangs were heard m German skies afar. 

Of arms and armies rushing to the w ar ! ’ Drydcn. 

Guns, and trumpets dang, and solemn sound 
Of drums, o’crcame their groans. Phi/jps. 

To Clang, v. n. [ clango , Lat.] To clatter ; to make 
a loud shrill noise. 

Have 1 not in a pitched battle heard 
Loud ’larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets dang f 

The Lybians clad in armour, lead Shakspcaic. 

Xhe dance ; and clanging swords and shields they beat. Prior. 

7 b Clang, r. a. To strike together with a noise. 
The fierce Curetes trod tumultuous 
Their inystick dance, and dung'd their sounding arms ; 
Industrious Avitihthe warlike din to quell 
Thy infant ends; p n<)r> 

Cla'ngour.^ w. s. [old Fr. clangttmr, Lat. clangor.! 
A loud shrill sound. * J 
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In death he cried, 

Like to a dismal clangour heard from far, 

Warwick, revenge my death. Shakspeare. 

Their ears w ere full of clangor, their hearts of horror. 

• Junius, Sin Stigmatized, (1639,) p- 26s. 

With joy they view the waving ensigns fly, 

And hear the trumpet’s clangour pierce the iky. Dry den. 

Cla'ngous.^ adj. [old Fr. dan<ntcux.~\ Making a 
clang. 

We do not observe the cranes, and birds of long necks, 
have any musical, but harsh and clnnp/nri throats. Brown . 
Clank, n. s . [from dang.'] A loud, shrill, sharp 
noise, made by the collision of hard and sonorous 
bodies. • 

The) were joined by the melodious clank of nmrrow-bone 
and clever. Spectator , No. 617. 

Cla'nship.# n. s. [from clapf] Association of per- 
sons or families. 

The mountain'* on the south are well planted, and Anally 
cultivated, high up, interspersed with the habitations of the 
highlanders, not singly, but in small groupe% os if they loved 
society or d unship. Pennant , Tour in Scotland • 

To CJLAP.nf- v.*a. [Icol. and Goth, klajqta j Sax. 
clappan; Dutch, klappen, iloppen , Dan. klappe.'] 

1. Tc* strike together with a (puck motion, so as to 
make a noise by the collision. 

Following the fliers at the very heels. 

With them lie enters ;«who, upon the sudden, 

Cl apt to their gates. Shakspeure. 

Men -.hall dap their hands at hitu, and shall hiss him out of 
his place. Job, xxvii. 23. 

Have you never seen a citizen, in a cold morning, dapping 
his sides, and walking before his shop ? Drydcn, Span. Fr. 

He crowing dapp'd his wings, th* appointed call 
To chuck his wives together in the hall. Drydcn, Fables. 

Each poet of the air her glory sings. 

And round him the pleas’d audience dap their wings. Drydcn. 

He had just time to get iu and ctap to the door, to avoid the 
blow; * Locke on Education. 

In flowery wreathes the royal virgin drest 
His bending horns, and kindly c 7 i//)>his breast. Addison . 

Glad of a quarrel, straight I dap the door. 

Sir, let me see your works ami you no more. Pope , 

2. To add one thing to another, implying the idea of 
something hasty, unexpected, or sudden. 

• They dap mouth to mouth, wing to wing, and leg to leg; 
and so, after a sweet singing, fall down into lakes. Care tv. 

This pink is one of Cupid’s carriers: dap on more sails; 
pursue. Slmkspearc , 

Smooth temptations, like the sun, make a maiden lay by 
her veil and robe; which persecution, like the northern wind, 
made Ifrr hold fast, and dap close about her. Bp. Taylor . 

If ;• man be highly commended, we think him sufficiently 
lessened, if we ilap sin, or folly, or infirmity into his account. 

• Bp. Taylor. Rule of Living Holy. 

Razor-makers generally dap a small Par of Venice steel bi> 

tween two small bars of Flemish steel. Moxon, Mech.Excr. 

The man dapt his fingers one day to his mouth, and blew 
upon them. L* Estrange. 

Hi? shield thrown by, to mitigate the smart, 
lie dapp'd his hand upon the wounded part. Drydcn. 

If you leave some space empty for the sir, then dap your 
hand upon the moqth of the vessel, and the fishes w'O) coutend 
to get uppermost in the water. Bay on M Creation . 

It would be as absurd as to say, he clapped spurs to his horse 
at St. James’s, and galloped away to the Hague. Addison . 

Bv having their minds yet in their perfect freedom and in- 
diflerenej, they pursue truth the better, having no bins yet 
clapped on to mislead them. Locke 

1 have observed a certain chearfnlness in as bad a system of 
features as ever \va*> dapped together, which hath appeared 
lovely. Addison, Sped. No. 86. 

Let all her ways be unconfin’d. 

And dap your padlock on her mind. . Prior. 

Socrates or Alexander mijjht have a fool’s coat dapt upon 
them, and pejhaps neither wisdom nor majesty would secure 
them from a sneer. Watts on the Maid. 
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V To do any thing with a sudden hasty motion, or | 
unexpectedly. 

Wc were drtul asleep, 

And, how wc know not, all clapt under hatches Shnkspeare. 

He was no sooner entered into the town, but a'scambling 
soldier clapt hold of his bridle, which he .thought was in n 
begging or in ’a drunken fashion. 

1 VnttmCn Life of Buckingham . 
So much from the rest of his countrymen, and indeed from 
his whole species, that his friends would have clapped him into 
bedlam, and have begged his estate. Spectator. 

Have jou observ’d a sitting hare, 

List’ning and fearful of the storm 

Of horns and hounds, clap hark her ear? Prior. 

We will take uur remedy af law, and dap an action upon 
you for old debts. Arbulhnot , Hist, of John Bull. 

4. To celebrate or praise by clapping the hands; to 

applaud. < 

J have often heard the stationer wishing for those hands to 
take olfliis melancholy bargain, which clapped its pet foriuaiue 
the stage. * Dedication to Drydens Spanish Friar. 

5. To infect with a venereal poison. [Sec the 
noun.] 

If the patient hath been clapt , it w ill be the more difficult 
to cure him the second time, and w orse the third. Wiseman. 

Let men and manners e\ cry dish adapt ; * 

WhoNj force his pepper where his guests are clapt f King. 

6. To Clap hands* To plight mutual troth, by clap- 
ping the hands together. •* 

Ciivo me your answer; iTaith do; and so clap hands, ami a 
bargain. Shnkspeare , K. Hen. I . 

There these young lo\ers shall clap hands together. 

Middleton , No Wit like a Woman's. 

7. To Clap up. To complete suddenly, without 
much precaution. 

No lunger than we well could wash our hands, 

To clap tli is roval bargain up of peace. Shnkspeare. 

Wus ever match clapt up so suddenly ? Shakspcai e. 

A peace mav be clapped* up with that suddenness, that the 
forces, which are now in motion, may unexpectedly fall upon 
his skirts. * Howell, Vocal Forest. 

8. To Clap up. To imprison with little formality or 
delay. 

Being presented to the emperor for his admirable beauty, he 
was known, and the prince clapt him up as his invngler. 

Sau dps. 

To Clav.*|* r. 71. 

1. To move nimbly with :i noise. 

Every door hew open 

T* admit my entrance; and then clapt behind me. 

To bar my going back. * IJryden. 

A whirlwind rose, that, with a violent blast, K 
Shook all the dome : the doors around me clapt. Dry den. 

2. Originally, to make a noise, as, to knock. 

This soinpnonr clapjuth at the widow’s gate ; 

Come out, he savd, thou oldo very trate : — 

Who clappeth , said this wife. Chaucer, Freed s Tale. 

3. To enter with alacrity and briskness upon any 
thing. 

Couie, a song.— 

— Shall we clap into’ t roundly, without saying wc are hoarse ? 
\ f Shakspcurc. 

4. To strike the hands together in applause. 

All the best men are ours f l for ’tis ill hap 
If tliev hold, when their ladies Lid ’em clap. shnkspeare, 

Ci.AP.-f W. s. [Dutch, Haps Germ. klappeQ 

1. Aloud noise made by sudden collision. ^ 

Ciive the door such a dap as you go out, as will shake the 
whole room, and make every thing rattle in it. Swift. 

2. A sudden or unexpected act or motion. 

It is monstrous to me, that the south-sea should pay half 
tbeir debts at one dap. Swift , Letters . 

3. An explosion of thunder. t} 
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There shall be horrible claps of thunder, and flashes ot 
lightning, voices and earthquakes. Hake will on Providence. 

The dap is past, and now the skies 'are dear. Dry den, Juv. 

4. An act of applause. 

The actors, in the midst of an innocent old play, are oft n 
startled in the midst of unexpected daps dr hisses. Addison. 

5. A sudden or unexpected misfortune. Obsolete. 

Joy ne us to tuoiirnc with wailfull plaints the deadly wound, 

Which fatal 1 clap hath made. , 

i 'ry shelf, Moun.jjig Muse of The. sty Us. 

[from clnpoir , Fr.] - 

Time, that at last matures a clap to pox. Pope. 

7. [With falconers.] The nether part of the beak ot 
a hawk. 

Clap-dish.# A wodUen bowl or dish, formerly 
carried by beggar?* in general and origiually by 
lepers. f See Ci.ACfv-Disn, and Clappek. 

Thou art the ugliest creature; and when trinmiM up 
To the height, a> thou iimigiuNt, in mine eyes, 

A lepei* with a da polish, (to give nut ice 
He is infectious,) in i^pcct of thee, 

Appears a young Adonis. 

Massinger, Pad. of Love , edit. Gifford. 

I, that was wbnt so many to command, 

, Worse now r fjian with 11 dap-dish in my hand. 

Draytons Fplst. Fl. Cobhamto D. Humphry. 
Hr claps his dish at a wrong man’s, door. Rays Proverbs. 

CLA'pPEU.-f* ti.s. [Sax. clipup, Germ, fdappt r ; old 
Alarnannick, depci , the tongue of a bell.J 
i. One wlro chips with his hands: an applaudcr. 

2. The tongue of a bell. 

He hath a heart as sound as a hell, and his tongue is the 
clapper ; for what Uis heart thinks, his tongue speaks. 

Shnkspeare. 

I saw a young lady fall down the other day, and die much 
resembled an overturned boll without a dapper . Addison. 

3. The ClaTpeii of a Mill A piece of wood shaking 
the hopper. 

4. The cover of the cup called the clap-dish, which 
the diseased mendicant opened and shut with a 
loud clap to attract attention. 

Thus .halt thou go begging fro lions to ho’.ki, 

With cup and clapper like aLazurous. 

Henrysov, Test, of Cecsnde. 

Clamper*, n. i. [old Fr. clapier, low Lat. clujnria.'] 
Places for rabbits to burrow in, either within an 
inclosure, or in an open warren. Cotgrnve calls 
them rabbit’s nests. Huloet describes them as 
places also in which birds and fish are kept ; and 
Barret expressly terms it a dovecot. 

Connis tlieke were also playing, 

That comm out of their dupe ex. Chaucer , Rom. R . 1405. 

To Clapperclaw, v. a . [from dap and d«u>.] To 
tongue-beat ; to scold. 

They are clappcrdawi ng one another, 1*11 look on. 

Shnkspeare. 

, They’ve always been at daggors-d rawing. 

And one another clapperclawing . Hudihrn s t 

Clare.# u. s. A nun of the order pf St. Clare; 
called also a Minoresse , as their house without 
Aldgate in "which they were settled, when first 
brought into England about the close ot the 
thirteenth century, was, the Minor ies.„ These nuns 
are sometimes termed t6 poor Clares.” . lhey had, 

1 in this country, three other houses besides that in 
London al ready noticed. A , 

Cla'iienceux, or Cla'rencieux. n. s: The second 
king at arms: so named from the dutchy of 
Clarence . 
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Clare-obscure, n. $. [from clams, bright, and ob- 
scurns, Lut.] Light and shade in painting. 

As masters in the cklrc-ohscurc. 

With various light your eyes allure ; 

A fhiniiji* yellow here they spread, 

Draw off in blue, or rliar.ee in red ; * * 

Yet from these colours, oddly mix'd, 

Your sight upon the whole is fix’d. Prior . 

Cla'rist* [cfajrct, Fr.] French wine, of a clear 
pale-red colour. ^ 

Red and white wine are in a trice confounded into claret. 

Boyle, 

The claret smooth, red as tlie lips \vc press 
In sparkling fancy, while wc drain the bowl. Thomson , 

Cla'richojui. - ^ w. s. [from clams and chorda , Latin.] 
A musical instrument in form of a spinette, but 
more ancient. It has forty-nine or fifty Jcoys, and 
seventy strings. Chambers. 

The claricord hath :i tunely kvndo, 

As the wyre is wrested high and low. Shelton , Pocnht, p. 291. 

Clarification. ?/. s. [from clarify.'] The act of 
making any thing clear from impurities. 

Liquors are, main of them, at the first, trfiek and troubled; 
as innate, and wort: to know the means of accelerating r/nrifi* 
cation , we must know the causes of clarification. 

* Ha con, Nat. Hint. 

To CLA'KIFY.*f" v. a. [clarifier, French. But see 

Clkak.] 

1. To purify or clear any litjuour ; to separate from 
feculences or impurities. 

'file apothecaries clarify their syrups by whites of eg^s, 
beaten with the juices which they would clarify; which whites 
of eugs gather all the dregs and grosser parts of the juieo to 
them : and after, the syrup being set on the fire, the whites of 
eggs themselves harden, and are taken forth. 

Bacon, Nat. Hkt . 

They enst therein ihrec or four bruised almonds ; they, in less 
than an hour, clarify it like crystal; which effect they have 
upon no other water. Blount, Voyage hi to the Levant, p. 10?. 

Such (places,] ns is the general site of Bohemia, the north- 
wind clarifies. Burton , Anal, of Mel, p. 259. 

2 . To brighten; to illuminate. This sense is rare, 
l)r. Johnson says; and he cites the authority only 
of South. This meaning, however, seems to have 
been not uncommon. Formerly the word signi- 
fied to glorify or male famous : “ Fadir, the hour 
comcth, cla rifle thy sonne.” Wicliffc, St. John, wii. 

Many hoys are muddy-headed, till they be cl nr fiat with ag» ; 
and such afterwards prove the best. Fuller's Jloly State, p. 100. 

The will was then ductile and pliant to all dm motions of 
right reason; it met the dictates ot a clarified understanding 
half wav. South, Sermon a. ■ 

The fchristfan religion is the only means that God lias sanc- 
tified, to set fallen man upon his fogs again, to clarify his rea- 
son, and to rectify his will. South ' Sermons, 

Nouns for brevity are sometimes verbalized ; as, to complete, 
to contrary, to experience ; sometimes bv fy affixed, ns, to mate 
clear, to clarify, to beautify. 

Ins) met. for Oratory, (Ox-, 1682,) p. 32. 
Our affection being perfectly .subdued to the reason of our 
minds, und drained and clarified from all its gross ami carnal 
love. Scoff, Strm. xxi. 

To Cla'rify. v. n. To clear up, to grow bright. 
Whosoever hath his mind fraught with many thoughts, his 
wits anti understanding do clarify and break up in the dis- 
coursing with another; he niarslialleth his thoughts more 
orderly, he scetb how they look w hen they arc turned into 
words. Bacon, Essays. 

Cla'mnet.# n.5. [Fr. clarincllc.’] A kind of haut- 
boy, but of a shriller tone. 
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CLAaioir.f n, s. [old Fr. c la ran ; Span, claririi low 
Lut. clano , from clams, , loud.] A trumpet ; a wind 
instrument of war. * 

A".l after, to liis palace he them brings, 

4 1 „ ! mis ’ 11,1(1 tfuniJMIs, ami with c/nrhiu sweet; 

AlW all the wav tht joyous people sine's. Spcnstr, F. Q. 

1 lien strait commands, that at the warlike sound 
Ut trumpets loud, and elurimu, lie nniear’d 
ihe neyin standard. Millm,P.L. 

J.C t ltiller notes i h’ applauding » orld anuzc, . 

And the loud rtnrnm labour in VMir praise, Pttpe. 

CLA'itjTL’DL.y n. s [Lat. clurtlurio.] Splendour; any 
flung bright. Not in use. 

Amongst those c/aril udes which gild the skies. 

Beaumont's Psyche, vii. 57. 

C la iMTV.'f* it. s. [y l arte, and cleric, old French; 
clan las, Latin. W ritten originallyr/nv/c. “The bolv 
nte Jerusalem— having the eleerte of God , and 
the light of it lyke a precious stooi), &c.” Wicliffh, 
Apoc. xxi.] Brightness; splendour. 

A fight liv abundant clarify im ; im understanding which 
it-elt can only comprehend. ,Y/> Walter B«lc"L 

Man was not onl\ deeei\ahlc in lii-> integrity, lmt the angels 

; )f ^ ln rbrity . “ )tr 0lin , Vufn. Err . 

Cla'ky. n. .V. Ihmninimt, Lat.] An herb. 

j l l uits ilmt have circled le.ucs do all abound with moisture. 

1 lit* weakest kind oi curling L roughness : as in clary and burr. 

To Cla'ky.* 


he to he av oyded, 


Bin on, Nat. Hist. 

■ 11 [><>m the Lat. clams, shrill.] To 
lmike n loud or shrill noFo. 

The crane that gocth before— if amdit 
gn &, w arning thereof by clary my, 

A. Gohuag J'r.tj So/tuas, (1587.) eh. T4. 

I'o C LASII.^ r. a. [/ b /sett, Dut. to make a noiMri 
or rather from tin* Germ. hiafsehnt . ] 

1. To make a uok* by mutual a.llison; to strike one 
against another. 

Three times, as of the clash 1 11- sound 
O'-amis vc heard ' Denham. 

1 ‘lose lew that should happen to clash, illicit rebound niter 
tlie collision. ' .. . 

How main randies may send out their light, without ctazhow 
upon one another; which argms tlie smallness of the parts of 
*P lt > 1111,1 !l, e laivencsb of tlie interstices between particles of 
air and 0YI11 r hod.es, ( u in/r ^ J>/nL 

1 o act With opposite power, or contrary direction. 
Neither was there any queen-mother who might clash with 
Ins conns* Hors lor authority . Bacon, JL n . Vll 

I hose Hat are not convinced what In Ip this is to magis- 
tracy, would find it, il they riuiuld chance to clash. 

ri-, .. South, Sermons, 

3. L o contradict , to oppose. 

Whiwj-r then- an- men, there will lie •■/,«/, ;, w 
other ; and a knock, or^» contest, spoils all. ‘ l.'Ertian^c, 
l lie al>sunhf> in this instance is o!'viou>; and y t t ncr\ time 
that clashing metaphor? are put togctJicr,tliis fault* is cwmintted. 

Sj nr tat or, Ko.jpj, 

1 0 Clash, v. a. t o strike one thing against another, 
so as to produce a noise. 

The nodding statm; < lash'd liis arms, 

And with a sullen sound and feeble* cry, 

Half sunk, and half pronounced jhc w ord of victory. ’ Ihyden. 
Cl \sn/j v n. s. [from the verb. Germ, also^ Match.'] ‘ 

1. A noisy jco Hi son of two bodies. 

1 heard do words between them, hut wlmt, their weapons 
spoke, clash « vid clatter. Bvaum. ami FI. Maid in the Mill 

The clash of arms and voice of men wc.hear, JWU .* 
He nobl\ seiz’d thee in the dire alarms M ' 

Of w ar mi J daughter and the clash of arms. p 0J} , 

2. Opposition ; contradiction. 

Then from the dashes between popes an<l kin^s 
Debate, like spa-jks from flint’scolii&ion, springs, Denham. 
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To * !’ i 1 very next lint: In* rcconciLs the fathers and scripture, 
anil -hew- there is no clash betwixt them. AUrrhury. 

Ci Cshinu.'* w. 5 . [from clash.'] Opposition; enmity; 
crnitnuliclion. 

Good Lord ! what fiery dashing* \vc have had lately for a 
rap and a surplice ! ID well, Left. Iv. 29. 

Yet still the man shall find a civil war within himself, a 
great scuffle and disturbance, his thoughts divided between 
contrary' principles, the clinkings of prudence and revenge. 

‘ South , Sena. viii. i8j. 

CLASP.+ »• 5 . [chcspr, Dutch, according to 
Dr. Johnson, fcicrertius refers to the old Golh.X 7 /yy^, 
to bind closely ; which may countenance a supposi- 
tion that clasp may he a corruption of our word clip, 
to embrace.] 

1. A hook to hold any thing close; as a book, or gar- 
ment. * 

The scorpion's claw* here grasp a wide extent, 

And here the crabs in lessqr clasp* m*c bent. Add-on. 

1 1 c took me asufb, opening the clasps of the parchment cover. « 

Arbuthmt mid Pope. 

2 . All embrace, in contempt. 

Your fair daughter, 

Transported with no worse nor fetter guard. 

But with a knave ofliire, a uondalier, • 

To the gross clasps of a lascivious Moor. ShaAspearc. 

To Clasp, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To shut with a clasp. 

Sermon* arc the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and do open 
the scriptures ; which being but read, remain, in comparison, 
still clasped. I looker, v. 22. 

There Caxton slept, with Wynhin at his side, 

One clasp'd in wood, and one in strong cow-hide. Pope. 

2. To catch and hold by tw ining. 

Direct 

The clasping ivy where to climb. ft fill on, P. Is. 

3. To hold with the hands extended ; to inclose be- 
tween the hands. « 

Occasion turnctli the handle of the boltle first to lx* received, , 
and after the belly, which is hard to clasp . Bacon , Ess. 

4. To embrace. 

Thou art a slave, whom fortune’s tender arm 
With favour never claspt , but bred a dog. Shafopearc* 

Thy suppliant 

I beg, and cf/np toy knees. Milton, P. L. 

He stoop’d below 

The flyin»: *pcar, and shumi’d the promis'd blow : 

Then creeping, clasp'd the heroes knees, anil pray’d. Drydcn. 

Now, now lie c/mps her to his panting breast; 

Now he devours her with his eager eyes. Smilh. 

S' To inclose. 1 

Boys, with women’s voices, • 

Strive to spc;ik big, and clasp their female joints, 

In stiff unwieldy aips against thy crown. Shalcspcerc. 

Cla'spfji. 7 i. s, [from clasp.] The tendrils or threads 
of creeping plants, by which they cling to other 
things tor support. 

Thetcndrels or clasp* rs of plants arc given only to such 
species as have weak and infirm stalks. Bay an the Citation. 

Cla'spknife. «. ,y. [from clasp and knife. ] A knife 
which fold# into the handle. 

CLASS.'}” 71. s. [old Ijr. classe, a rank, order, &c. 
Cotgrave ; Lat. cl ass is.] 

1. A rank or order of persons. ( 

Sogr.ds has distinguished the readers of poetry ^according to 
llv ir opacity of judging, into three classes. « Drydcn. 

2 . An assembly of persons, within a certain division. # * 
Assemblies arc /ext hi r classes or synods: classes are confer- 

enf'e.^ ot the lewe-t miuLurs of churches, standing near together, 
as lor example of twelve. 

. A/i. Bancroft t Dangerous Positions, iii. I.]. 

The* kingdom o( England, instead of so |»uny dioceses, was 
' now [during the gre at rebellion,] divided iuto a ctrtuia uuw- 
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her of provinces, made up of representatives from the several 
classes within their respective boundaries. Every parish hail a 
congregational or parochial presbytery for the affairs of its ow n 
circle ; these parochial presbyteries were combined into classes, 
which chose representatives for the provincial assembly, AS d : d 
• the provincial for the national. Thus, the city of London 
being distributi d info twelve classes, each elds*. chose two 
ministers and (our lay-elders, to represent them in a provincial 
assembly. Wart on. Notes on Milton's Poems. 

2. A number of boys, learning the^ame lesson at the 

school. * 

We shall be seized away from this lower class in the school 
of know ledge, and our conversation shall be with ungels and 
illuminated spirits. Watts on the Mind. 

3. A set of beings or tilings; a number ranged in 
distribution, under >bn:e common denomination. 

Among this herd of politicians, any one set make a very con- 
siderable clu.'S of r. Addison , Freeholder. 

WhateVr of mongrel, no one class admits 
A wit with dunces, and a duuee with wits. Pope, Dunciad - 

To Class, v. a. [from the noun.] To range accord- 
ing to some shill'd method of distribution ; to range 
according to diHercnt ranks. 

I considered tfhat by the classing and methodizing such pas- 
, sages, 1 might instruct the reader. Arbuthmt on Coins . 

r ! a'cc!!^ L \ at (j* [° ld * r * d^ssiqui\ Lat. classicus.] 

V- ij A j 

1. lieluting to antique authors; relating to literature. 
t Addison is supposed to be the first who thus applied 

the vvoTd, and was ridiculed for it. 

Poctick fields encompass me around, 

And still I seem to tread on dnssidk ground. Addis <»v„ 

With them tiu; genius of dtrnick learning dwcllcth, and from 
them it is derived. 9 Felton on the Vim Ad 

2. Of the first order or rank. This is the old mean- 
ing of the word; Cotgrave and Bullokur define it 
approved, orderly, in due or fit rank, authenticuk 
chief. fc6 Authors of best note, and generally ap- 
plauded, arc called classical ” Bullok. ed. 16 50. 
See thesubst. Classics. 

May his just fame remain a known and dnssidc history, de- 
scribing him, in his full pourtraicturc, amongthe best of subject**, 
of friends, of scholars, and of men. Fell's Life of Hammond. 

From this standard the value of the Roman weights and 
coins are deduced: in the settling of which I have followed 
Mr. Greaves, who may he justly reckoned a classical author on 
this subject. Arbuthmt on Coins . 

3. Relating to the order and rules of the presbyteriuu 
assemblies. See Class. 

We perceive it [presln terian government] aspiring to he a 
compulsive* power upon all without exception in parochial, 
classical , and provincial hierarchies. 

Milton , Obscrv. Art. of Peace bedw. E. of Onn. and Irish. 
f Surely when we put down bishops and put up presin tors, 
which the most of them have made use of to enrich and exalt 
themselves, and turn the first heel against their benefactors, we 
did not think, that one classic A fraternity, so obscure and so 
f remote, should involve us and all state-affairs within the 
censure and jurisdiction of Belfii&t, upon pretence of overseeing 
their own charge. 

Milton, Obscrv. Art. of Peace 61 tw. the E. of Onn. and Irish . 
Dare je for this adjure the civjl sword 
To force our consciences that Christ set free, 

And ride us with a cfussick hierarchy ? 

Milton on the New Forcers of Conscience. 
A f ter they have so long contended for their classical or- 
dination, will they at length submit to any episcopal ? 

Drydcn, Prcf. to Hind and Panther • 
Mr. Baxter takes groat pains to unite the* classical and con- 
gregational brethren, but claws off’ the episcopal party as a set 
of Cassandrian priests. Up. Nicolson to Mr. Yates , 1699. 

Cla'ssically.# adv. [from classical.] In a classical 

maimer. 
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Ci,A , ssicK.‘f' n. s . [ classicus , Lat.] An author of the 
first rank : usually taken for ancient authors. They 
arc called classic/cs , from the circumstance of the 
senators, in the coni ilia ccnturiata of the Romans, 
voting first ; all other persons, who voted afterwards, 
being styled infra classem . 

The clasmh of an age that hoard of none. Pope. 

Classification.# n. $. [from classis and Jhcio, Lat.] 
Ranging intA* lasses and divisions. 

In tne classification of the citizens, the great legislators of 
antiquity made the greatest display of their powers. Burke. 

To Classify.# v. a. [from class is.] To arrange. 
CLA'SSIS.f n. s. [Latin.] 

f. Order; sort; body. 

He had declared his opinion of that dassk of men, and did 
all he could to hinder their grow th. Clarendon. 

2. A convention or assembly of persons, Within a par- 
ticular district. 

Give to jour rough gown, wherever they meet ti, whether 
in pulpit, e/as.sis\ or provincial synod, the precedency and the 
pre-eminence of deceiving. 

Milton, Obscrv.Art. of Peace hetw. IS. of Urns, find Irish. 

7o CliA'TTER.'J" v.tt. [clacjuiu;^ a rattle, Saxon, 
Dr. Johnson says. But it is rather fitom the Tcut. 
llattercn , to make; a noise.] 

1. To make a noise by knocking two sonorous bodies 
frequently together. 

Now the uprightly trumpet, from afar, 

Had roii/M the neiehing steeds to scour the fields. 

While ili»* fierce riders clatter'd on their shields. Dry den. 

2 . To niter a noise by being struck together. 

All that night was heard an umvonted cluttering of weapons, 
and of men running to and fro. KnoUcs's Ills tori/. 

Down sunk the monster-bulk, and press’d the ground; 

Uis arms and chdlci i<tg shield on the vast body sound. Dry den. 

Their daltning arms with the fierce shocks resound. 

Helmets and broken launccs spread tho ground. Granville , . 

3. To talk fast and idly. 

Here is a great deal of good matter 
host for lack of telling; 

Now, siker, 1 see thou do’ht but clatter; 

Harm may come of me! ling. (Sparser, Sbep. Cal. 

Hut since he must, needs bo the loadstar of reformation, as 
some men clatter , it will be good to see further bis knowledge 
of religion what it was, and by that, we shay likewise guess at 
the sincerity of his times in those that wire not heretical. 

Milton 9 of Bef. in England. 

To Cla'tTER. V. a . 

1 . To strike any thing so as to make it sound mid 
rattle. 

I only with an oaken staff will meet thee. 

And raise such outcries on thy clatter'd iron, 

That thou oft’ shalt wish thyself at Gath. Milton, S. A. 

When all the bees are gone to settle, 0 

You clatter still your brazen kettle. Swiff. 

2 . To disputes jar, or clamour. Martin. A low word. 

CLA'TTEH.-f- n. s. [from the verb.] 

x. A rattling noise made by the frequent and qaick 
collision of sonorous bodies. A clatter is a clash 
often repeated with great quickness, and stems to 
convey the idea of a sound shurper and shriller than 
rattle. See the verb, and its derivation from 
klatleren. The Sax. cleabuji is clatter or clutter.'] 

I have seen a monkey overthrow all the dishes and plates in 
a kitchen, merely for the pleasure of seeing them tumble, and 
hearing the clatter they made in their fall. Swift? 

2. It is used for any tumultuous and confused noise. * 

By this great clatter , one of grpatost note 
Seems bruited. Shahpcare, Macbeth. 

Grow to be short, 

’Throw by your clatter , 

And handle the matter. It- Jomon 9 Underwoods. 
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O Rourk’s jolly boys 
Ne’er dreamt of the matter, 

Till rous’d by the noise, 1 

And musical clatter. Sunfl. 

Th^ jumbling particles of matter. 

In chaos make not such a clatter . Swift. 

Cla'tteheb.# n. s. [from clatter .] 

1. He who makes any noise. 

Holy e-water, swyngers, and even-song rlaifcrcri r, with other 
hypocrites. ‘ Bale , Yet a Courkr, &c. fol. 88. li. 

2. One who will disclose any light secret. Iiidoet. 

Cla'ttering.# n. s. [Sax. clarpunje.] A noise; 

mere clamour ; rattle. 

All those airy speculations, which bettered not men’s man* 
hits, were only a noise and clattering of words. 

Decay of Christian Piety . 

Cla'vateij. adj. [clavafus, Lat.] Knobbed; set with 
knobs. 1 

Theac appear plainly to hove been rlawted spikes of some 
kind of echinus ovarius. ' Woodward on Fossils. 

Ch'udjent. adj. [claude ns, Lat.] Shutting; in- 
closing; confining. Diet. 

Cla'itdicant.# adj. [claudiru, Lat.] Limping; 

halting. 

To CLA'UDICATE. v. n. [cfaudico, Lat.] To 
halt ; to limp. # Diet. 

Clai/di caTion. T 41. s. [old Fr. claudication* from 
the Lai. dandico.] The net or habit of halting: 
lamci 1 os«. Cote rave. 

O 

Clave, [the preterite of cleave.] Sec Cleave. 

Cla'vkllateh. adj. [clavcllatu** low Lat.] Made 

with burnt tartar. A chymical term. Chamber*. 

Air, transmitted through davellated ashes into an c\liauhtcd 
receiver, lose* weight as it passes through them. A rh nth nut. 

Cla'vek.*|- n. s. [cIcTpep pyjir, Sax.] This is now 
universally written clover,* though not so properly. 
Sec Clover. Mr. Pegge pronounces clover , how- 
ever, to be a corruption of pronunciation for clover ; 
wliich is so far from being the case, that clover is 
more analogous to the etymology, and is also used 
by an author of good note* 

• The desert with sweet rlarer fills, 

And richly shades the jnyfnll hill*. Sandy* a Ps. p. 101. 

Cjla'vichord.# n. s. [from cl avis and chorda , Lat.] 
An instrument having many strings of one sound, 
saving that, with small pieces of cloth, the sound is 
distinct. Barret’s Alv. 1 580. Another name, per- 
haps, for the clavichord , which see. 

Cla'vicle.’"^ it. s. [old Fr. cfavietde. from clavicular 

‘ Lat.] The collar bone. * 

Some quadrupeds can bring their fore feel unto f heir mouths; 
as most that have < In rides, or collar hones. Brown, Vufg. Err „ 

A giil was brought v\ itli angry wheal* down her reck, to- 
wards the clavicle. lYennan. Surgery , 

Clai:se.*J" ?i. s. [old Fr. clause , from the Lat. part. 
clausa of claiulcre, to .shut up or close. This sub- 
stantive formerly signified an end or convulsion, a 
close ; and is so used by Chaucer.] 

1. A sentence; a single J>art of a discourse; a sub- 
division of a larger sentence ; so much of a sentence 
as is to be construed together. 

God may be glorified by obedience, and obeyed by per- 
formance of his wilj, although no spcciul danse or sentence of 
scripture be in every such action set before men’s eves to war- 
rant it. ^ Hooker , ii. § 2. 

2. An article or particular stipulation. 

The clause is untrue concerning the bishop. Hooker, iv. $ 4. 

When, a^or his death, they were scut both to Jews and 
Gentiles, we find not ibiiclausc in their commission. South. 
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Cla'cstkal.'}" av//. [old Fr. clan strain from the Lot. 
cbui>i ////v: prieur cl austral” Cotgrave.] Re- 

lating to a cloister, or religious house. 

< ’.‘austral priors are such ns/presidc over monasteries, next 
fo the abbot or chief governour in such religious houses 

* Ayliffe. 

Thi- Ditnstane — compelled men and women to vow chastity 
and to kept* t (ami rale obedience. 

Bale, Fng. Votaries, l\i. f«»l. 62. 
This might better bo verified of iluicdcml monks and nuns. 

Fullers Apology, (1580.) p. I y. 

Ci tVst'HE. n. s. [rft/tttwr/, Lat.] Confinement ; the 
act of shutting; the state of being shut. 

In some monasteries the srvuilv of the *lausurc h hard to 
be born. Gcddis. 

Cl -AW."}'* u.s. L^ ii r- ^axon: (tone, German.] 
z. The foot of a beast **r bird, armed with sharp 
nails*; or the pincers or holders of a shelf fish. 

1 saw her range abroad to jock her food, 

T* ctisbi ae her Lg^tJmmd claws with lukewarm blood. 

Spenser, l is. of Hi lint. 

What's justice to a man, or hues, 

That never coiues within tficire/Ai/'jfP JIudibras. 

He softens the hnr>h rigour of the laws. 

Blunts their kern edge, and grinds their harpy chars. (In lit. 

2. Sometimes a hand, in contempt. 

7 b CbAWvf* r. a. [ejapan, Sax/j 

1. To tear with nails or daws. 

Look, if the wither'd elder hath not his poll flaw'd like a 
parrot . Shakspca rr. 

2 . To pul!, a* with the nails. 

1 am afraid wo ‘hall not cash flaw off that name. South. 

3. To tear or scratch in general. 

Lor Age with .stealing steps 
Hath clu w\! me with hiscnitcb. 

Uhl Hawaii hi Ln. d Surrey's Poems. 
But wi mr.st claw ourselves with shaimdul 
And heathen stripes, by theij example. lludtbrta. 

They for their own opinions stand fmt. 

Only to have them c^rr.t and ct.ivant. Hudihras. 

Oh, the folk nfii* po.>r creatures, who, in the midst of our 
distress, or cue ipe-, arc ready to daw or carets one another, 
upon mutters th.*t so seldom depend on our wisdom or our 
weakness, on our good or evil conduct towards each other. 

* It m let ou a Re finite Ft are. 

4. To flatter; whidi Dr. Johnson calls an obsolete? 
swi'C, and of whidi he gives no example; but pro- 
duces, under a definition of to scratch or tickle,” 
the passage of Shak^peure cited in the present sense, 
which i the true meaning of the word. This yord is 
indeed frequently thus employed by our old authors. 

I will tlaaw him, ;w d save, well might he faro ! 

Wilson oh Usury, (1571,) p. 141. 
Using \our ♦■colour, because some and .such do not'* 

observe the .V inactions. 

Aidi nun, Fxpos. of It cut diet us, (1573,) fol. 65. b. 
Thu* golden a.^scs claw'd, by cl (tube els are. 

Dames, Wittes Pilgrimage, O.4. 

I when 1 am merry, and claw no man in his humour. 

Skakspcare , Much Ado. 
Men -*r who have dealt with king Richard, as some trivial 
clawing p^mpl deter*, and historical parasites, with the magni- 
fied it prcl ■■ t c, Thomas Wolsuy . 

Sir (r. Bulk, ITiU. of K. Rich. III. p. 78. 

5. To rluxu of)] or away. To scold ; to rail at. 

Mr. B.i\ter takes great pains to unite the classical. and con- 
greg«iti mul brethren, but claws off the episcopal party as a set 
ofC.i'bMuli'iau priests. lip. Steal ton to %Mr. Yates. 

V(,u th.mk the place where you foiuidanioucv ; but the jade 
I'u.tmto is to be clawed away for't. if you should lose it. 

^ V Estrange. 

6 . To daw nff\ in naval language. To beat or turn to 

windward from a. lee shore, so as to escape the 
danger of shipwreck. * Chambers. 

' 15 
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Cl A'ivnACK.-f 1 n. s, [from claw and back.'] A flat- 
terer; a sycophant ; a wheedles See the 4th sense 
of To Ci.aw. Our old lexicography renders tin’s 
word ad ul at car. 

, The miserable dawbackes of our countrip, not regarding 
what sibsiirdfries they commit, so that their wicked heresy may 
lake place. St u pin nit's For/r. of the Faith , (1565,) fid. 146. b. 

The overweening of thy wits does make thy fifes to smile. 
Thy friends to weepc, elan bads tin# with Footllings to 
beguile. ! I \ 'amer, . V buhl's England, (1597.) 

Misgovern'd both mr kingdome and my life, 

1 gave my sclfc to ea.-e, tovdeepe, and sinne: 

And 1 h.ul ctawhackcs even at court ftiil rife, 

Which sought by outrage gulden guinea to v inne. 

Mir. for Mag. p. 73. 

ClaVback. : & adj. [from the subst.] Flattering; 
behaving in the manner of a clawback. 

Like a 1 lew-hack parasite. Bp. Half, Sat. vi. 1. 

Cla'wed. adj. [from c/r/u\] Furnished or armed 
. vvilb claws. 

Among quadrupeds, df all the clawed, the lion is the strongest. 

(trt w, Cut, not. 

CLAY.+ )L s - t k'tot 9 Cimbr. and Welsh; klaj, 
Dutch; che^/claua, Sax.] 

1. Cnclnous ’anil tenacious earth, such as will mould 
into a certain form. 

Plays are emths firing coherent, weighty and compile «, still’, 
viit-itl, and duct ile to a great decree, while moist; smooth to the 
touch, not easily breaking between the lingers, uc»r readili »:il- 
fusihle in water; and, when iniwd, rot rLadily ‘'Uhssdin/ii . m 
it. lit!! on I ok if... 

Deep Acheron, „ 

U hose troubled eddies, thick with ro/c and clay, 

Arc whirl’d aloft. ’ Dn/dot. 

Expose the clay to the rain, to drain it from salts, that the: 
brick* maybe more durable. Woodward on /VvsVjc. 

The sun, which softens wax, will harden clay. Ji ,/trs. 

('lover is the best wav of improving thn/.s, when’ manure is 
scarce. Mortimer, Ifcdjaudry. 

2. [In poetry.] Eartli in general; the terrestrial 
element. 

Why should our clay 

Over our spirits so much sway? I)nn?ie. 

3. Dirt, or moistened earth. 

When he had spoken thus, lie spat on the ground, and r..:iJo 
clay of the spittle.’ St.John, ix. C. 

To (Yw/j* v. a . [from the noun.] To cover with 
clay ;. to manure with day. This is an old verb in 
our language; “ cltujra , to dress with day.” 

^ " Huloet. 

This manuring lasts fifty years : then the ground imu t be 
clayed again. * • Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Oi.ay-co l l). adj. [ clay and cold.] Lifeless ; cold 
• as the unaninuitcd earth. Formerly key-cold was 
used in the same sense. Sec Key-cold. 

I wash'd his clay-cold corse with holy drops, 

And saw him laid in hallow'd ground. Rowe. 

» r ler (ace was like an Ajn*il morn. 

Clad in a wintry cloud ; 

And day-cold was her lilly hand. 

That held her sable shrowd. Mallet's Margaret's Ghost. 
Clay-ghound.# it. 5. Ground abounding with day; 
thick or heavy ground. 

fn the plain of Jordan did the king cast them in the clay- 
ground, between Succoth and Zartbun. 1 Kings, vii. 4 6. 

Clay-pit. n. s. [ clay and pit.] A pit where clay 
« is dug. 

Twas found in a clay-pit. Woodward on Fossils, 

Cl a yes. n. s. [ clayc , Fr. In fortification.] Wattles 
made with stakes interwoven with osiers, to cover 
lodgements. Chambers . 
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Cr.A'yF.r, aJJ. [from day.'] Consisting of clay; 
abounding with day. 

Some in a lax or sandy, some a heavy or clayey soil. JDerham. 

Ci.A'riSH.'f* adj. [from day.] Partaking of the 
nature of clay; containing particles of clav; or, 

“ full of clay.” . * Huloct. 

Small beer proves an unwholesome drink ; perhaps, by being 
brewed withi a thick, mud dish, and clnykh water, winch the 
brewers covet* I llarvey on Consumptions. 

Cla'ymabl. n. s. [clay and marl.] A whitish, 
smooth, chalky day. • - 

CfaymUH resemble;, clay, ami is near akin to it ; but is more 
fat, and sometimes mixed with chalk-stone-?. 

Mortimer i Husbandry. 

Cla'ymore.# 7i. s. A two-handed sword. Sec 

GlAVMOTtE. 

Cla'ystone.# ?i.s. A blue and whitoi limestone 
dug in Gloucestershire. Grose. 

CLEAN.-f* adj. [glatt, Welsh: diene, Saxon, Dr. * 
Johnson says. But it P inorP probably from the 
Goth. t qltw, brightness; which Sctvnius deduces 
from the Scythick root, h1oa 9 to dii*K\] 

1. Free from dirt <t filth; as, chan wat^r. • 

Both bis hands, most fiMiy feculent, 16 

Above the water were on high extent. 

And fiiinM to wash tlu ms/ lvc-» ince r sant[\ ; 

Yet nothing cleaner were for Mich intent, 

lint rather fouler. Spender, Q. 

they make dean the mil -ale of the cun and ftf the platter, 
but within they are full of extortion and i'-ciss, 

• Si. Aftdfhctr. xx’.ii. 2* 

2. Free from moral impurity: rluMi*; innocent ; 
guiltless. [Sax. clien hcoptaiq the pure in heart, 
St. Matt. v. tf. ] 

Your blood b/* upon \ our own lie.tds; I am chan. 

Act?, xviii 

He that hath clean hands and a pure heart. Psalm*. 

Cieat** in me a clean heart, () Cud. Psalms.* 

3. Elegant; neat; not unwieldy; not encumbered 
with any thing useless or disproportioned. 

The timber and wood arc in some trees more clean, in ■some 
more knotty. It aeon, Xu'. }h±t. 

Ytt thy waist is strait and dearth 
As Cupid's shaft, nr Hermes’ rod. • Waller. 

4. Not foul with any loathsome disease; not leprous. 

If the plague be somewhat, dark, and spread not in the skin, 
the priest shall pronounce him clean. Leviticus , \iii. 6. 

5. Dexterous; not bungling; feat: as, a clean trick ; 
a clean leap ; a clean boxer. 

6. Entire. 

And when ye reap the harvest of your lanrt, thou shalt not 
make clean riddance of the corners of thy field when thou 
reapest, neither shalt thou gather any gleaning of thy harvest : 
thou shalt leave them unto the poor and to the stranger. 9 

Lent, xxiii. 12. 

Clean.-^ adv. [Sax. adv. chene.] 

1. Quite; perfectly; fully; completely. This sense 
is now little used. It is of frequent occurrence in 
our present version of the biblo. 

Their actions have been clean contrary unto those before 
mentioned. . • Hooker, i. § 4. 

Being seated, and domenick broils 
Clean overblown. SJtnksjwartt. 

A philosopher, pressed with the same objection, shapes an 
answer clean contrary. I Met toilf on Providence. 

2. Without miscarriage; in a dexterous mariner. , 

Pope came oil clean with llomer, hut they say • 

Broome went before, and kindly swept the way. Henley. 

Cl.EAN-TJAinkKED.* adj. [from clean and timber.'] 
Well proportioned ; borrowed from the application 
of this adjective to trees. See Lord BaCW under 
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the 3d definition of Clean. The phrase is yet in 
use. 

I think, Hector was notV> clean-timber* d : his Jog is too big 
for Hector. Shakspcure , Loves Lab . Lost . 

To Cl?:an.^ i?. a. [Sax. clsenan.] To free from 
dirt or filth. 

1 heir tribes adjusted, clean'd tlieir vigorous wings. 

And many a circle, many a short e->sayj 

Wheel'd round and round. “ Thomson. 

Ci.k'anijly. adv. [from cleanly.] In a cleanly manner. 

Cle'ani.iness. 11. s. [from cleanly.] 

1. Freedom from dirt or filth. 

I shall speak nothing of lilt* extent of this city, the cleanliness 
of its streets, nor*thc beauties of its piazza. Addison on Italy. 

2. Neatness of dress; purity; the quality contrary to 
negligence and nastiness. 

The mi^ress thought it cithePnot to deserve, or not to need 
any exquisite dec king, having no adorning but cleanliness. 

• t Sidney. 

From whence the tender skin assumes 
A sweetness above all perfumes; 

From whence a clcuuhne.w remains. 

Incapable of outward stains. Swift. 

Such cleanliness from ligad to licet ; 

No Rumours gross, or frowzy steams. 

No noisome w hills, or sweaty streams. Swift . 

Cij 'ani.y.^" adj. [ Sax. chiinlice.j 

1. Five from dirtiness; careful to* avoid filtli ; pure ill 
the person. 

Next that shall mountain Nparagns he laid. 

Pull'd by some plain but cleanly country maid. Drydvn. 

An ant is a ver\ cleanly insect, and throws out of her nest 
all the small remains of the corn on which she feeds. Addison . 

2. That which make* cleanline&s. 

In onr fuulustick dunes, the fair 
With chanty powder dry their hair. Prior. 

3. Pure: innocent; immaculate. 

Perhaps human nature mee^s few more sweetly relishing 
ami r/evrdy jo\s, than those that derive from successful trials. 

# Glanvillc. 

4. Nice; nddrcssful; artful. 

Through his tine handling and his cleanly play, 

All those ro\al signs had stole away. Sponger. 

Wc can secure ourselves a retreat by some cleanly evasion. 

‘ 11 List range, Italics. 

Cl.l/AXLY.-f*' adv. 

1. Elegantly; neatly ; without nastiness. 

If I do grow great, PIl leave sack, and live cleanly as a 
nobleman should. Shatcspearc, Hen. IV. 

Whether our natives might not live cleanly and comfortahlv ? 

• . Pp. Berkeley, Querist, $ 134. 

2. Purely; innocently. 

I will skip over it as cleanly as I may, os men commonly do 

• over hogs and quagmires. Ilakeiejf/ on Providence, p. ]v 3 . 

3. Dexterously; cleverly. 

I will not poison thee with niv attaint. 

Nor fold my fault in cleanly coin’d excuses. 

Shah ■> pea re, Pape of Lu erect. 

To have a quick hand, and convey things cleanly. 

Middleton's Witch, ii. 3. 

Qie'anness.-^ n.s. [Sax. claenmqqv.] _ 

1. Neatness; freedom from filth. 

2. Easy exactness; justness; natural., unlaboured cor- 
rectness. 

He shewed .no strength in shaking of his staff; hut the fine 
clean nc.\ of hearing it was delightful. Sidney. 

-He minded only the clearness of his satyr, arid the cleanness 
of expression. Dryden, Juvenal. 

3. Purity; innocefice. 

Marriage ought to be used with mu&e honest! e, cleanness, 
and sobernesses after the godly c example of Tobias and Sara. 

( Bale, Yet a Course, <$v. fol. 79. h. 

The cleanness and purity of one’s mind is never better proved 
than in discovering itroWri faults at first view. Pone 
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Clf/aesaiile.# adj. [from cleanse.] That which may 
be cleansed or purified. Sherwood. 

To CL KANSK, v. a. [d.-enpian, Saxon.] 

1. IV) free from filth or dirt, by washing or nibbing. 

Cleanse tlu* pale corps with a religious liana, 4 

From the polluting weed and common sand. 1 Prior . 

2. To purify from guilt. 

The blueness of’ a wound cleanscth away evil. 

% Proverbs , xs. 30. 

Not all her odorous tears can cleanse her crime. 

The plant alone deforms die happy clime. Dry den. 

3. To lreo from noxious humours by purgation. 

Can* st thou not minister to a mind diseas’d, 

And with Mime sweet oblivious antidote, '* 

Cleanse the ?tuffVl bosom of that perilous stuff 

Which weighs upon the heart? Shakspeare. 

This oil, combined with jt* own salt and sugar, makes it 
iaponaceoii 1 ' and cl: arising by w hich ijunlity it often helps di- 
gestion, and excites appetite.’ A rb nth not on Aliments . 

/}. To free from leprosy. 

Shew thyself to the priest, and offer for thy cleansing those 
things which Moses commanded. St . Mark', i. 44. 

5. To scour; to rid of all offensive tilings. 

This river the Jews proffered dfe Pope to cleanse , so they 
lnitrlit have what they found. Addison or Italy. 

Cle'ansf.r.'! n. [chrnjvpe, Sax.] 

1. That which has tin* cjnaliU of evacuating any foul 
humour^; or digesting a sore; a detergent. 

If there happen-* an bnp.whnrnc, honey, and even honey 
of roiCN, t.iki*n mwardlv, •*> a good tlcanscr. Arbuthnot. 

2. That which cleanses any thing. Sherwood. 

His comb was the ctea user of his head. 

(layl'ot. Soles on l). Quix. iv. v. 

Clf/ansing.# 71. s. [Sax. chenj-im^.] Puri lien l ion. 

And Vermins called tl»i> tliinjj Naphthar; which is as much 
as to say, :i cleansing. * 2 A [arc. i. 36. 

Such as direct their humiliations* and penitential cleansings 
only to some great actual siu. South, Sena. vi.462. 

CLEAR. - !* (U 0 m [°ld Fr. rl/rc, mod. flair ; Dutch, 
/doer; Germ. Id nr ■ Welsh, clary ; Lat. clams ; 
Gr. ykaygoj.] 

t. Bright ; transpicuous; pellucid; transparent; lu- 
minous; without opacity or cloudiness: not nebu- 
lous; not opacous: not dark. Wicliffe, for our 
present word gmj } gives clear ; meaning line or 
splendid : u Him that is clothed with deer cloth- 
ing.” St. James, ii. 3. 

The stream is so transparent, pure, and clear , 

That had the sclf-ena.nnur’d youth gaz’d here, 

He but the bottom, not his face had seen. Denham. 

You may tilt the hogshead the next day, and in a fortnight 
get a dozen or two if good clear wine to dispose of as you 
please. Direct, to the llutler . 

2 . Perspicacious; sharp. 

Michael from Adam*s eyes the film remov’d. 

Which that false fruit that promis’d clearer eight 

Had bred. Milton, P. L. 

A tun about was ev’ry pillar there; 

A polisji’d mirrour shone not half so clear. Dryden , Fables . 

3. Chcerfhl ; not clouded with care or linger. 

Sternly he pronounc’d c 
The rigid interdiction, which resounds 
Yet dreadful in mine ear, though in my choice, 

Not to incur; but soon bis clear aspect f 

Return’d, and gracious purpose thus renew’d. Milton , & X. 

4. Free from clouds ; serene. % 

I will darken the earth in u clear day. * Amos, viii. 9. 

And the clear sun bn his wide watery glass, 

Gaz’d hot. Milton, P.L. 

5* Without mixture; pure; unmingled. Dr. John- 
son oil^fSrjjjo example of tliis meaning, x hicJU indeed 
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is not common. Wicliffe's translation of the N. T* 
gives this word for what is now rendered pure, i. e. 
sincere. 

I write to you this secound epistle, in w r hich I stir yoiur cfcrr 
soul by niomshyng, &c. Wicl[ffc, % Pet. iii. 1. 

6 . Perspicuous ; not obscure ; not hard to be Under- 
stood ; not ambiguous. 

Wc pretend to give a clear account how thunder and light- 
ning is produced. * w . Temple. 

Many men reason exceeding clear ana rightly, who know 
not how to make a syllogism. Loclec. 

7. Indisputable; evident ; f undeniable. 

Remain’d to our almighty foe 
Clear victory; to our part Ions, and rout 
Through all th’ empyrean. Milton , P.L , 

8. Apparent; manifest; not hid; not dark. 

The hemisphere of earth in clearest ken, 

Stretch’d out to the amplest reach of prospect lay. 

Milton, p . £. 

Unto God, who undcrattmdcth all their secret cogitations, 
they nre clear and manifest. 1 looker, iii. J 1. 

The pleasure of right reasoning is still the greater, by how 
much the consequences arc more dear, and the chains of them 
more long. Burnet, Theory. 

9. Quick to understand ; prompt ; acute. 

Mother of xcjencc, now I feci thy power 
Within me clear , not only to discern 
Things in their causes, but to trace the ways 
Of highest agents, deem'd however wise. Milton , P. L. 

10. Unspotted; guiltless; irreproachable. 

• Duncan has been so clear in his great office. Slinks penre. 

Think that the clearest gods, who make them honours 
Of men’s impossibilities, have preserv’d thee. Shahs pear c. 

Repentance so altercth ami chaugcth a man through the 
mercy of God, he he never so defiled, that it maketh him pure 
and clear. Whit gift. 

Though the peripatetiek philosophy has been most emi- 
nent in its way, yet other sects have not been wholly clear of 
it. Locke. 

Statesman, yet friend to truth, in soul sincere. 

In action faithful, and in honour clear. Pope. 

ix. Unprepossessed ; not preoccupied ; impartial. 

Leticippe, of whom one look, in a clear judgment, would 
have been more acceptable than all her kindness, so prodigally 
bestowed. Sidney • 

1 2. Free from distress, prosecution, or imputed guilt. 

The cruel corporal whisper’d in my ear. 

Five pounds, if rightly tipt, would set me clear . (/ ay. 

13. Free from deductions or incumbrances. 

Hope, if the success happens to fail, is clear gains, as long as 
it lasts. Collier against Despair. 

Whatever a foreigner, who purchases land here, gives for 
it, is so much every farthing clear gain to the nation ; for that 
money comes, clear in, without carrying out any thing for 
it. hoik*. 

I often wish’d that I had clear, 

i'or life, si* hundred pounds u-ycar. Swift. 

1 4. Unincumbered ; without let or hindrance ; vacant ; 
unobstructed. 

If he be so far beyond his health, 

M&thinks he should the sooner pay his debts, 

And make a clear way to the gods. Shakspeare , 

A post boy winding bis horn at us, my companion gave 
him two or three curses, and left the way clear for him. 

Addison. 

A clear stage is left for Jupiter to display his omnipotence, 
and turn the fate of armies alone. Pope, Essay on Homer . 

15. Out of debt. * 

1 6. U nin tangled' j* at a safe distance from any danger 

/ or enemy. 

Finding ourselves too slow of sail; 1 we put on a compelled 
valour, und in the grapple I boarded them : on the instant they 
got clear of our ship. Shalcspeare. 

It requires care for a man with , a double design to keep 
dear of dashing with bin own reasonings. L 1 Estrange. 
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17. Canorous; sounding distinctly, plainly; articu- 
lately. 

1 much approved of iny friend’* insisting upon the qualifica- 
tions of a good aspect uud a dear voice. Addison, Sped. 

Hark ! the numbers soft and dear , # 

Gently steal upon the car, • 

Now louder and jet louder rise, * 

And fill with spreading sounds the skies. Pope. 

18. Free; guiltless: with /row. 

I am clear frmM the blood of tils woman. 

Mist . of Susanna, vcr. 46. 
None is so fit to correct ihejr faults, as he who is dear from 
any in his own writings. Dryden , Juv. Ded . 

19. Sometimes with of. 

The air is dearer of” rov* and damp exhalations. Temple. 

20 . Used of person*. Distinguishing; judicious; in- 
telligible : this is scarcely used but in conversation. 

Clear. adv. • 

1. Plainly; not obscurely. % 

Now dear I understand • * 

What oft my bteadicst thoughts have*>carch'd in vain. 

AliHun, P. L. 

2 . Clean ; quite ; completely. A low word. 

He put h"* mouth to her car, and, under^retext of a whisper, 
hit it dear olK IS Estrange. 

Clk ul tt.s. A term used by builders for the inside 
of a house; iho space within from wall to wall. 

To Clear. 7\ a . [ from tlie adjective 1 .] 

1. To make bright, by removing opacouj bodies • to 
brighten. 

Your eves that seem (dear. 

Yet are hut dim, shall perfectly be then 

Open'd and char'd. 3 [ill an, P. L. 

Like Boreas in his race, when rushing forth, 

He sweeps the skies, and dears the cloudy north. Drydin. 

A savoury dish, a homely treat, 

Where sdl is plain, where all is neat, 

Clear up the cloudy foreheads of the great. lhy den . 

2 . To free from obscurity, perplexity, or ambiguity. 0 

To dear up the several parts of this theory, 1 was willing to 
lay aside a greet main other speculations. Burnet's Theory. 

When, in the knot of the play, no other way is left for the 
discovers, then let a god descend, and dear the business to the 
audience. Dryden . 

By mystical terms and ambiguous phrases, he darkens what 
he should dear tip. * Hoyle . 

Main knotty points there are, 

Which all disems, hut few can elear. Pnor. 

3. To purge from the imputation of guilt; to justify: 
to vindicate ; to defend : often with //v>w before the 
thing. 

Somerset was much cleared by the death of^thosc w ho were 
executed, to make him appear faulty. Sir John Hayward. 

To dear the Deity from the imputation of tyranny, injustice, 
and dissimulation, which none do throw upon God with moie 
presumption than those who are the patrons of absolute 
necessity, is both comely and Christian. 

Hp. Bramhall against Hobbes. 
To dear herself. 

For sending him no aid, she came from Egypt. Dryden. 

1 will appeal to the reader, and am sure he will dear me 
from partiality. Dryden , Pallet. 

How ! woukUt thou clear rebellion? Addison , Cato. 

Before you pray, dear your soul from all those sins, which 
you know to be displeasing to God. Wake's Prepar.for Death. 

4. To cleanse : with of, or from. 

My hands are of your colour ; but I shame 
To wear n heart so white : Wr 

A little water clears us of this deed. ShaJcspeare. 

5. To remove any incumbrance, or embarrassment. 

A man digging in the ground did meet with a door, having 
a wall on each band of it; from which having deared the 
earth, he forced open the door. Wilkins. 

This one mighty sum has clear'd the debt. Dryden. 
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A statue lies hid in a block of marble; and the art of the 
statuary only dears away the superfluous matter, and removes 
the rubbish. ' * Addison , Spectator 

Multitudes will furnish a double proportion towards the 
dearth# of that cxpcnce. Addison, Fret holder. 

6. To free fijom any tiling offensive or noxious. 

To dtar the palace from the foe, Micceed 
y Ihe weary living, and rcvcui'c the dead. Dryden. 

It should be the skill and art of the teacher to dear their 
heads of all other thoughts, whilst the) are learning of any 
thing. ^ Locke on Education. 

Augustus, to establish the dominion of the seas, rigged out 
a powerful navy to clear it of the pirates of Malta. Arbuthnot. 

7. To clarify ; as, to clear liquors. 

8. To gain witfiout deduction. 

He dears but two hundred thousand crowns a year, after 
having defrayed all the charges of workirg the salt. Addison. 

9. To confer judgment or knowledge. 

Our common print* would dear up their understandings, 
and animate their minds with virtue. it Addison , Spectator. 

10. To Cm: a n a ship, ut the custom-house, is to 
obtain the liberty of sailing, or of selling a cargo, 
by satisfying jdic customs. 

To Clear. r. n. 

1. r ijp grow bright;, to recover transparency. 

So foul a hky dears not without a >tonn. Hhak&pcare. 

2. Sometimes with up. . 

The mist, that liuug about my mind, clears up. 

Addtron, Cato. 

Take heart, nur of the laws of fate complain ; 

Tho' now 'tis cloudy, 'twill char up again. Xorj'is. 

Advise him to stay 'till the weather dears up, for you are 
afraid there will he rain. Swift , Directions to the (Loom. 

3. To be disengaged from incumbrances, distress, or 
entanglements. 

He that dears at once, will relapse; for, finding himself out 
of straits lie will revert to hi^ cm toms ; hut he that denreih 
by degrees, inducetli a habit uf frugality, and gaincth us well 
upon his mind as upon his e*>taA. Baron, Piss. 

Clf/ak \r.i:. : £ n. s. [from clear . t ] The act of removing 
any thing. 

Clearance. n.s. [from dear.'] A certificate that a 
ship has been cleared at the custom-house. 
£li:'arkr. n.s. [from dear.] Brightener; purifier; 
enlightener. 

Gold is a wonderful dearer of the understanding: it dissi- 
pates every doubt and scruple in an iii'.tiint. Addison, Sped. 

Cle'aiunc..* n. s ffl [from dear . ] Ju^iiication ? de- 
fences; vindication. 

What carefulness it wrought, in you, yea, what dealing of 
y ourselves, yea, what indignation. 2 Cor. v ii. 1 1 . 

£ le'akly. adv. [from clear.] 

1. Brightly; luminously. 

Mysteries of grace and salvation, which wore hut darkly dis- 
closed unto them, have unto us more dearly shined. 

Hooke), iii. \) II. 

Plainly; evidently; without obscurity or am- 
biguity. . 

Christianity first clearly proved this noble and important 
truth to the world! Rogers. 

3. With discernment; acutely; without embarrass- 
ment, or perplexity of mind. 

There is almost no man but secs clcarlier and sharper the 
vices in b speaker than the virtues. ^ B. Jonson. 

4. Without entanglement, or distraction of aftirirs. 

He that doth not divide, will never enter into business; and 
he that divideth tooluuch, will never come out of it clearly. 

Bacon, Essays 

5. Without by-ends; without sinister views ; honestly . 

When you are examining these matters, do not take into 
considcratioiL&ny sensual or worldly interest; but deal dearly 
and impartially with vourselvM 
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6. Without deduction or cost, 

7. Without reserve; wiihout evasion; without sub- 
terfuge. 

«v a levtiun dav they should clearly relinquish untettho kin" 
nil their lands amf possesions. Davies on Ireland. 

Cle' \iiN T rss.'J w n.s. [ from dear.] 

t. Transparency; brightness. 

Tt may ho, percohnion doth not only cause dramas and 
Splendour, but sweetness of savour. * Barov, Xnl. Hist. 

Glass in the furnace grows to a greater in:i"mtude, and h-- 
fmes to a greater clearness^ only :is the breath within is moir 
powerful, and the heat more mu use. Jluem, Xui. //<.%/. 

2. Splendour; lustre. 

Love, m or.; clear than yourself, with the ch wif'*, lay a 
pig hi of sorrow upon me Solar./, b. ii. 

3. Distinctness; perspicuity. 

Ji lie < ha nee* to think r'dit, lie doe* not know ln>w to 
convey ho thoughts to another with dearness and perspicuity 

Addison, Spt ri at or. 

4. Sincerity; Jjoncsty; plain dealing. 

When the case required dissimulation, if they used it, the 
former opinion spread abroad of their "ood faith and dramas 
of dealing, made them almost invincible. Bacon. 

5. Freedom from imputation cf ill. 

1 require a dearness, •'*; Shakvpcaer, J f trhcdh . 

CTvMitsjjrNiNu/& adj. [from cleat and shined] 
Shining brigl illy. ' 

Three glorious mids, each one n perfect sun; 

Not separated with the racking clouds, 
liut st’iei’M in a pale chat -shining sky. 

Shal speare, K. Jim. VI. P. 111. 

ti s To 1 1 t f. d . ’ adj. [ clear and sight.] Perspi- 
cuous : discerning; judicious. 

Anil 1 the wisest man 1 could get for money, because [ had 
rather follow the dcar-ughlcd. 

Boa mu, and FI. Knight of Malta. 

Chur.auhtcd reason, wisd***»\s judgement leads; 

And sense, her vassal, in lie* footsteps treads. Denham. 

Where judgement sits dear-sighted, and survey* 

Tin chain of reason witk unerring gaze. 

Thomson's Happy Man. 

Clearsightedness.# 11. s. [from deanigh/cd.] Dis- 
cernment ; Miund judgement. 

As if we should suppose am tiling endowed with a perfect 
clearsightedness, in order to view the sun and the stars. 

Bp. Bat low's Bern. p. 527 . 

To Ci.i/aiist \ucit. v. a, [from clear and starch*] To 
stiffen with starch. 

lie took his present lodging at the 1 mansion-house of a 
taylor’s widow who washes, and can < learstan h his bdnds. 

, Uldir.on. 


Clf/ailstaiiciieii.# //. s. [from the verb.] The 
person whose biuiness is to clearstarch. 4 

Your petitioner was bred a clears tale her and sempstress. 

Balin', No. 1 1 8. 

Clf/auvok:ei>.# part. adj. [from clear and voice.'] 
Having a clear voice. 

From whose tops the clear-voiced boys sing thrice, every 
twenty four hours, eulogies. Sic T. Herbert , True. p. 129. 

To CLEAVE, v. n. pret. I claw 9 , [cleopan, Sax. 
klevcn, Dutch.] 

1. To adhere ; to stick; to hold to. 

The da rising of liqnours by adiu Jon, is effected when 
borne f leaving body is nixed with the liqnours, wfereby the 
grosser part sticks to tint dealing laxly, Baron. Nat.' Hist. 
uttr, in small quantity, cleaveth to any tning that is 
-u*u * Baron, Xal. Hut . 

\N nea the dmt groweili into hardness, ami the clods den re 
fa^tlo^-ther. Jbi, xxxviii. 38. 

I he thin camelion, fed w : th air, receives 
The colour of the thing u» which lie cleaves. Drydcn , Fab. 

2 . 10 mute i^jily ; tout. * 


New honours come upon him, 

Like our strange garments, cleave not to their mould, 

But with the aid of use. Shah speare, 

3. To unite in concord and interest; to adhere. 

The apostles did conform the Christians, according to the 
"pattern of the Jews, aud made them cleave the better. 

2 looker, iv. § ir. 

The men of Judah dace unto their king. 2 Sam. \x. 2. 
If you shall deuce to mv consent, when ’tfo. 

It shall make honour for \! a 11. Shahs prove. 

The people would revolt, if they saw any of the French 
nation to etc net unto. Kindles, Hl.t. of the 'Turks . 

4. To he concomitant to; lo be united with. 

We cannot imagine, thut, in breeding or begetting faith, 
his grace doth cleave to the one, and forsake the other. 

Hooker , v. $ 22. 

To CLEAVE.'}” v. a. preterite, I clove, I clave, I 
cleft ; purl. pass, cloven , or cleft . [Sax. cbpan, 
chopinn, cloojaan; Dutch, lioven ; perhaps from 
the Goth. Ifyjd, a segfhicnt. Seren.] 

1. To divide with violence; to split; to part forcibly 
into pieces. 

And at their pacing cleave the Assyrian flood. Milton , V.Jt. 
The fountains c f it are said to have been cloven , or burst 
4>peii. Burnt/, Theory of ! hr K*uti, 

The blissed 'minister his wings display’d, 

Ami, like a shooting star, he deft the night. Drydcn. 

Rais’d oil her dusky wings, she deuce* the skies. Dtydmi. 
Whom with such force lie struck, lie fell'd him down. 

And deft the circle of his golden crown. Drydcn. 

f , Or had the sun 

Fleeted to the earth a nearer scat, 

II is beams had deft tile bill, the valley dr\M. Bladomue. 

Where whole brigades one champion’s arms o’ertlimw, 

And cleave a giant at a random blow. 71 eh ill. 

Not half so swift the trembling doves can i!y 
Wlien the fierce eagle chun* the liquid sky. Popi. 

2. To divide; to part naturally. 

And cwry beast that parictli the hoof, and cleave/ h tin deft 
into two claws. Deal. xh. 6. 

7 h Cleave. i\ n. 

1. To part asunder. 

Wars ’twist you twain, would be 
As if the world should cleave , and that slain men 
Should solder up the rift. Shahs pea re , Ant. and Cleop. 

The ground dace asunder that was under them. 

» Xumh. x\i. ji. 

He cut the den ring sky 

And in a moment vanish’d from her eye. Pope, Odyssey „ 

2 . To suffer division. 

It drum with a glossy polite substance, not plane, bnt witfi 
some little unevenness. Newton, Upticks. 

Clf/aveii. s. [from cleave.] 

1. A butchtnus instruincnt to cut animals into joints. 

You, gentlemen, keep a parcel of roaring bullies about 

me day aud night, with huzzas and hunting-horns, and ringing 
t the changes on butchers cleavers. ArbvXhmt. 

Though arm’d with all thy cleavers , knives, 

And axes made to hew down lives. Hudibra s. 

2 . A weed. Improperly written Cltveh. 

CLfcuiiE.# v. s. A name given by miners to the 

upper part of the stratum of fullers’ earth. 

Chambers. 

Clefs.'}* 11. s. The two parts of the foot of beasts 
which are clovcn-footed. Skittfier. It is a country 
word, and probably corrupted from claws. Dr. 
Johnson saysk^leverthelcs^his word is found m our 
( okl lexicograjmy ; as in Barret’s Alv. “ oi a disease 
* in ealtell betwixt the decs of their fecte.” Gower 
has the u cat's decs,” Conf. Am. B. 4. Clays is 
still the Warwickshire pronunciation of claws. 
Clef. n. s. [from defi key, Pr.] In musick, a 
mark at the beginning of the lines of a song. 
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which shews the tone or key in which the piece is 
to begin. Chambers. 

Ci.r.FT. pad. pass. [from cleave.'] Divided ; parted 
asunder. 

Fat, with incense strew’d, • 

Oil tho cleft wood, 'Milton, P. L. 

I never <bd on deft Pertiassiis dream, # 

Nor taste the snored Heliconian stream. Drytfeii. 

CLKFT.'f' n. s. JJroin cleave.'] JNee Clift. 

i. A spue * 1 made tvy Lite separation of parts; a crack; 
a crevice. . 

To go into the ti< f In of the rocks, ami mto tho lops of the 
ragged rocks. Isaiah, ii. 21. 

lie will smite the great hot;-,,' with breaches, and the little 
house with clefts. • Amos, vi. ir. 

The cascades teem to break through the clefts ami cracks 
of rocks. Addison , (i uardtan. 

Tlie extremity this cnp(* has a long deft *in it, which 
was enlarged am! cut >nto shapejy Agrippa, who made thi" 
the great port lor the Komai: fleet? Addison on Italy. % 

Tin* rest of it, being more gross and ponderous, floes not 
Wove for; hut lodpo m the drfh , ernggs, and sides of the 
rocks, near the bo! mm* of them. Woodward. 


2. In furriery. • 

Cly/s appear oil the bought of llic pasterns, un*l 
are caused by a sharp and malignant Immoiir, 
which frets the skiA ; and it is accompanied with 
pain, ami a noisuin stench. farriers Diet. 

Hi*' Inn w if is the herald" weft ; 

’ll* a mate, and hath .1 </<;/’/. • It. .Ionian. 

To Cu/iTuHAn’. v. a. [cleft and graft. ] To engraft 
by cleaving the stolk of a tree, and inserting a 
branch. 

I'llberb mav bo t!ej)"itt*Ud un the common nut. A fort inn r. 

(h.Fa'r.^ a. s. ! Dan. Maeg.] A cleg-fly, so/ i pit a a. 
Barret. It is the horsefly; still called by tliis 
mum* in (lie north of England. 

7 n CJ EM.* w a. [written also dram, and clam . 0 
Goth. Mamma; Germ. l/emmeti; to pinch, to 
sijiicc/c. But see to Claai. i To starve. 

What will he deni me and an followers ? Ask him an* lie 
w ill dent me. Ii. Jonxon, Pot taster. 

C i< vi id it or darnin' < 1 , starved; became, by famine, the guts 
and towels are, as it were, dammed or shrtk together. 

Hay, y. ( \ IVvrd*. 

To Clem, ft r. n. To starve. 

Hard is the choice, when the \aliant mint eat their arms, 
nr deni. H. Jenson, Hvery A Fun out of his Humour t 

C’lfAmkncy.^ n. s. [elemenee, Fr. dementia, Lat. 
Spenser has once adopted demencc from # the French, 

F. Q. v. vii. 22.] 

1. Mercy; remission of severity ; willingness to spare ^ 
tenderness in punishing. 

Be careful for the country, and «nr nation which is pressed 
on every aide, according to the clemency, that thou readily 
shewest unto all. 2 Afacr. xiv. 9. 

I pray tlice that thou wxmldst hear us, of thy clrmenci /1 a 
few words. Acts, xmv. 4. 

For us, and for our tragedy, 

Here stooping to your clemency. 

We beg the hearing patiently. Shakspcare, Hamlet. 

I have stated the true notion of clemency, mercy, compassion, 
good-nature, humanity, or whatever else it may he called, so 
far as is consistent with wisdtfn. JAftton, Freeholder . 

2. Mildness; softness. W 

Then in the clemency of upward air, 1 • 

We*U sepur our spots, and the dire thunder scar, lirydni. 


CLF/MENT.f adj. [old Fr. clement , from dement, 
Latin.] Mild; gentle; merciful; kind; tender; 
compassionate. 
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MC niore dnncnl Hum die men, 
p ho of their broken debtor* take Hurd, 

-citing them thrive again <m t Juj abatement. Shnk&penre. 
i\o patron, intercessor horn* J m<w past 
Ihe ft^cet, th ^ eh mint, mediatorial hour. 


/-I , .... lOitug, AUfd M. 0. 

C ■LKMKNTINtf.il: adj. 

1. Relntnur to ilu- compilation- mmlc bv St. Clement. 
In III.- t7rwrv/i w litiii w , tliu Incui ami wine ill the 

kiulariM arc said to tic autinpa, coircpniidcnt types, 
figure-, and uuni'cs of the |>vcnon. ImuU and |.!„,Hlof CKiist. 
Ho. Hull, Ci.nja. 

2. lululing to tlie coiihlifution> unulc bv pope 
l lenient the fifth, which form part of the canon law. 

Gralian's decree, Gregory's rfeeretjil, the -:Ml. decretal, 
the ( '/rmcnfiur constitutions, mid the <*>ifr,iv:u;aiii'. of John 
and lm successors form (lit body of the. Komiiti eamm law. 

,, • lilndcstwe. 

Cli: Mr.VTfY. 3 F adv. [from deme.nl.’] In a mild or 
merciful manner. % 

0 Mary Magdalen, hear our prayers, v?hieh are full of 
piai&cs and mo?t clemently reconcile this company unto 
Christ ! J)p. hud or, Jiisstna, pom Pope nt, ii, 9. 

Clench.^ [old Ir. denrhe, the latch of a door. 
Lacoinbc.] .See Clinch. 


To Cf.EPE.'j' v. in tclypian, fitxon.] To call. Ob- 
solete. Dr. Johnson cite* a passive frmn ShuLpenre, 
where the true reading is dap, *in the '-wise of dap 
hands, or plight troth. It is theveiore removed for 
the following example. 

They depe us drunkards. S/.aMprntc, llomtd. 

To (lepe.# x\ n. To call. 


To ihe god" I dt />e 

For true record of this my f.iithiid speed). SadrHds (iorhoduc. 

CLFSPSYDHA.'fc n. s. [Lat. from the (ir. xA;VLj, to 
form, and uixg, water.] t 

1, A kind ol clock among the ancients, which told 
the hours by water ; that L, measuring the space 
of time by the fall of a certain quantity of water; 
hence the application of the word to all hour-glass 
of sand. Nee Phil. Trans, vol.xliv. p. 171. And 
GreenliilFs Art of Embalming, 170^, p.231. 

2. A chymicul vessel. 

( li: lUaKwi .# ad), [from clergy. Chaucer has dergial 
lor leat ned.] Relating to tlie clergy. 

ConstjuitiiK' might lime done more justly m have punished 
those dftiiit/d faults which he could not conceal, than to 
leave them unpunisliod that they remain concealed. 

S Aiding A /urn ad. Hem. lief. 

CLERIA. n. s. [derge, l r. dt'et/s, Lai. xhrgj. (ji'.I 
The body of men set apart by due ordination for 
* the service of (io^l. * 

MV hold that God's dergy arc a state which hath been, and 
will he as long a- there is a church upon earth, m*< c>s,irv, by 
the plain word of God himself; a state w hereunto the rest of 
God*s people nuM he sulijcct, as touching thing." that appertain 
to their soul's healthy Hooker, b.iii. 

The convocation give a greater sum, 

Thau ever, at one time, the dergy yet 

Did to his predm ssors part withal. S/udspeare. 

Ci.f/ui.yahi.e.# adj. [from elergip] Tlie tenrt applied 
to felonies within benefit of clergy; which are called 
* edict K‘e>, clergyable felonies. 

Cha mhu s, and Bla^htonc. 
n. s. [dagy and rnan.j A man in 
holy orders ; a mhn set apart for ministration of 
holy things; not a laick. . 

How t have ^ped among the dcrgipnctt. 

The s'liiii* I have collected shall expre.-b. Shdsptnrc. 

It seems to be in the power of a reasonable clergy mn to 
make the moitngnorunt man r.mmr.a, ‘ *-* * 


dergyabb 
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C-LE # mr adj. [old Fr. c laical^ trom clericus , Lat.] 
Relating to the clergy : as, a clerical man; a man 
in orders. 

I cannot subscribe to the counsel of Lconardus Lessius, that 
it were meet for clerical and religions persons rather to suffer 
death than to kill a niurtherer ; since no reason can be shewed, 
iv hy their life should not he as dear to them as others. 

Bp. Hall t Cases of Come. ii. i. 

Sjr P.P. having observed many to look with an evil ey e on the j 
clerical revenue, his lordship sent him in a letter the following 
paper. Bp. Barlow a Remains, p. 271. 

Cle'ukk.^ n. $. [Sax. clejuc, Lat. < Uniats.] A 
clergyman. 

What means the profession furnishes the dc/ic who is the 
most intent upon its proper duties, the most addicted to a 
life of stiulv and devotion, is the least qualified to improve. 

Bp. Hartley, Serm.for Sana of the Clergy, (1786.) 

Clf'isick.# adj. Relating to the character of a 
clergyman. 

C\LKKK."f’ n. .** [old Tr. chrc , s^avant, instruif : 
and, for the clergy, clen\r, cirri ns: Sax. clepic; 
Lat. clericus . Formerly clerk was the usual term 
for a scholar; most situations of trust or talent 
being filled by the cfcrgij. ’Sqg/ llluckstone’s .Com- 
ment- vol. i. Tntroduct. Thus clergie, in old 
French, is a general term for science.] 

1. A clergyman. * 

All persons were stiled clerks that served in the church of 
Christ, whether they were bishops, prices, or deacons. Aghffc. 

2. A scholar; a man oi letters. 

They might talk of book-h arning what they would ; but, 
for liis part, he never saw more unfeaty fellows than great 
fieri s were. Sidney. 

The greatest clerks being not alvvay- the honcstest, any more 
tliuu the wisest men. South. 

3. A man employed under another as a writer. 

My lord Bassanio gave hi > ring awuy 
Unto the judge; and then the boy, his cirri , 

That took some pains in writing, he hcggM mine. Sinks pea re. 

M t \ friend was in doubt whether lie could not exert the 
justice upon such a vagrant ; but not having liis tlrrk with him, 
who is a necessary counsellor, lie let the thought drop. 

Addison . 

4. A petty writer in publick offices: an officer of 
various kinds. 

Take a just view, how many may remark 
Who’s now a lord, his grand-sire was a clerk. Granville. 

It may seem difficult to make out the hills of fare for the 
suppers of Vitelliils. I question not bSft an expert clerk of a 
kitchen can do it. %h nth not. 

5. The layman who reads the responses to the con- 
gregation in the church, to direct the rest. % 

By the clerks in tflc ntbrick of tin* Common- Prayer-Book, 
(which was first inserted in the second book of K. Edw. VI.) I 
suppose were meant such persons as were appointed, at the 
beginning of the Reformation, to attend the incumbent in his 
performance of the offices ; and such are still in some cathedral 
and collegiate churches, which have lay-clerks to look out the 
lessons, name the anthem, set the psalms, and the like ; of 
whichrvort I take our jmrish-derks to be* though we have now 
seldom more than one to a church. 

» Wheatley on Comm. Pr. ii. $ 17. 

Clfhk-ale.# n. s. [from cleric and ale .] The feast 
of the parish clerk. See Ale. f 

Clerk-ale occurs in Aubrey’s manuscript History (fr Wiltshire. 

“ In the Easter holidays was the darken- ale for his private 
benefit and the solace of the neighborhood.” 

Warlon , Hist, of Eng. Poetry , iii. 129. 
Cli/hkukxv& adj, [from clerk and like,] Accom- 
plished as a clerk or learned person. 

You are certainly a gentleman ; thereto, 

- Stoblike* experienc’d. Shahpcart, Winter** Tale, 
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Clerkly.# adj, [from clerk,] Clever; scholar- like • 
cunning. ? 

I have answered to your clerkly dialogue between the sc holler 
and the rude man. Ahp. Crannwr to Bp, Gardiner, fol.ioj. 

Thou art clerkly , thou art clerkly. Sir John. 

4 ' Shafopcure , Mer. Wive* of Windsor, 

Cle'rkly.# adv. In an ingenious or learned manner* 
They [the poets] did clerkly, in figures, set before us sundry 
talcs. Gascoigne, I)clu\ Did for Drunkards . 

Ignominious words, though clerkly couch’d.' 

Shakspcnrr, K. ITen. VI. I\ tj. 
Then practis’d ijiey by proclamation spread, 

Nought to forget, that inoiigbt defame him dead; 

Which was so curious, and so darkly penn’d. 

Mir. for Mag, p.43t. 

Clf/ukship.^ n, s, [from clerk,] 

1. Scholarship. 

I have hqanl that Abraham was a great scholar ; wliut portion 
of clerkship lie hath otherwise and upon other occasions ex- 
prest, I know not. Males, Ban. Serin, at the Close , p. A. 

I low '•many shrewd men have >011 known and very well 
accomplished in most parts of Conversation, that never had 
any great matter of clerkship f 

Goodman, IVinf. L'e. Conference, P. h 

2. The office of a clerk of any kind. 

' Of these cipks hips your majesty had formerly granted two 
reversions. Sir Jf. B utton, I 4 dttrs. 

lie sold the clerkship of his parish, when it, became vacant. 

Sicij '( , A fan 'df antes . 

Cleve. 1 In composition, at the beginning or end of 
Cue. V the proper name of a place, denotes it to 
Clive, j be situated on the side of a rock or hill; 
as Cleveland , Clifton , Stand iff. 

CLE'VEIi.'J* adj. [of no certain etymology, Dr. 
Johnson says. It may be an abbreviation or cor- 
ruption of our old adjective deliver, nimble, active, 
(so used by Spenser’s contemporary commentator,) 
from the old Fr. “delivre do sa personne, an active 
wight, one that can wield his limbs at pleasure 
Cotgrave: and lienee perhaps, in our sense of 
clever, one that can turn his hand to any thing, 
dexterous.] 

1. Dexterous; skilful. 

It was the elevtrer mockery of the two. V Estrange, 

I read Dyer’s letter more; for the stile than tin* news. The 
man has a clever pen, it must he owned. Addison , Freeholder • 

2. Just; fit; proper; commodious. 

I can’t but think ’twould sound more clever. 

To me, and to my heirs for ever. Pope. 

3. Wdl-sluiped; handsome. 

She called* him gundy-guts, and lie called her lousy Peg, 
tho* the girl was a tight clever vvcnch Ra any was. Arhulhnot . 

This is a low word, scarcely ever used but in 
burlesque or conversation ; and applied to any thing 
a man likes, without a settled meaning. 

Clf/veuly. adv . [from clever.] Dexterously; fitly; 
handsomely. 

These would inveigle rats with tli* scent, 

And sometimes catch them with a snap, 

As cleverly as th’ ablest trap. JIudibras , ii. 1. 

A rogue upon the highway may have as strong an arm, and 
take off’ a man’s head as cleverly a? the executioner. South . 

Cle'vehness. 7 i.s. [from clfvcrJ] Dexterity: skill; 
accomplishisi^ 

’CLEW. n.s. [clype, clfcdp, Sax. kloiaven, Dutch.] 

1 . Thread wound upon a bottom; a ball of thread. 
Eftsoous untwisting bin deceitful clew ; 

He gan to weave a web of wicked guile. Spenter, F. Q. 

While guided by mm dew ofTmav’nly thread, 

The perplex’d labyrinth we backward tread. Roscommon. 
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They tee small dew* draw vastest weights along, 

Not in their bulk but in their order strong. Dryden . 

at. A guide; a direction: because men direct them- 
selves by a clew of thread in a labyrinth* 

This alphabet must he your own dew to guide you. Holder. 

Jtf there no way, no thought, no beam of light? , 

No clew to guide me thro’ this gloomy maze, f 
To clear my honour, yet preserve my faith ? Smith. 

The reader knows not bow to Jtrausport 1 m thoughts oyer 
to the next parti Ailnr, for want of some cine, or connecting 
idea, to lay nold of. Watts , Logic/". 

3. Clew of the sail of a Skip , is tl|p lower corner of 
it, which reaches down to that earing where the 
tackles and sheets are fastened. 1 Turns. 

To Clew. v. a. [from clmf a sea-term.] 

To dm > (he Sails, is to raise them, in order to be 
furled, which is done by a rope ilibtyicd to the 
clew of a sail, called the clew-garnet. I Tam's. 

To Clew.# v. a. [from the Jioun.j To direct; to. 
guide as by a thread. • 

Direct and clew me out l lie way to happiness. 

Baum. and FI. Women pleas'd. 

To CLICK.~f" v. n. [tTilrn y Dut. ctiqucler, French ; 
or perhaps the diminutive of clacf*f Dr. Johnson 
says. lie migty have added that the old Fr. 
claquer and cliquer is to click*] To make a sharp, 
small, successive noise. 

The solemn death-watch diet'd, the hour she dy’tl; • 

And shrilling 1 rickets in the chimney mM. * G 'ay. | 

To Click.# r. a. [J$ax. gelirccau, to snatch.] To i 
catch or snatch hastily ; yet used in the north of 
England. 

Click*.# w. a\ [old Fr. cliche, i. e. clichct or diquet. 
See Click et.j The' latch of a door. 

Qli'ck&R. n. s. [from die/.'] A low word for the 
servant of a salesman, who stands at the door to 
invite customers. 

CliVkf.t.'J'' 71. s . [old Fr. diquet.] 

t. The ring, knocker, or hammer of a door. 

Cot grave and Skinner. 

2. Formerly, a key. 

This fredic May of which I spake of yore, 

In warm wex hath enprinted the dihet 

That January hare of the smal wicket. Chaucer , Mardi. Tale. 

CLFENT.'f' 71. s. [Fr. client s Lat. clie?n\ duo, from 
the Gr, xXuw, to hear.] 

1. One who applies to an advocate for counsel and 

defence. • 

There is due from the judge to the advocate some commen- 
dation, where causes are well handled ; for that upholds in the 
client the reputation of his counsel. Bacon, Jh^s. 

Advocates must deal plainly with their clients, and tell the 
true state of their case. ftp. Taylor, Rule of living holy. 

2. It may be perhaps sometimes used for a dependant 
in a more general sense, as it was used amon$ the 
llomans. 

I do think they are your friends and clients, 

And fearful to disturb you. B. Joruon. 

Cuf/ntal.# udj. [from client.'] Dependant. 

In order to continue the dient&l bond, and not to break up 
tui old and strong confederacy and thereby disperse the tribe. 

Burke, Mfidfr. Fng. Hist. \\ , 7 . 

Cli'ented. particip. adj. [from client.] Supplied*, 
with clients. 

This due occasion of discouragement, the worst condi- 
tioned and least ctwnled petivoguers,' do yet, under the sweet 
bait of revenge, couvert to a more plentiful prosecution of 
actions. tjarewt Sum. ttf Cornwall. 

VOL. I. 
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Cu'entele.*^ w. s. [old Fr. climtele, Eat ctienlela. ] 
The condition or office of a client. A word 
scarcely used, Dr. Johnson says, citing the authority 
only, of Ben Jonson. It is, however, repeatedly 
used by a better writer than the facetious bard. 

Tho*e of the Roman clientele are not more careful and 
punctual in scanning and observing the rules and practice of 
their espousal 4 *, than ours here are incurious in both. 

L/>. Ilnll, ( ‘axes of L'onscittire, hr. 6 • 
There’s Varus holds good quarters with him ; 

And, under the pretext of clientele. 

Will he admitted. ft. Jonson. 

Cu'entsjiip. ft. s. [from client .] The condition of a 
client. * * 

Patronage and vlicntship among the Romans always de- 
scended : the plebeian houses had recourse to the patrician 
line which had formerly protected them. Dry den. 

CLIFF. ^ n. s. [clivus, Lat. clip, chop, Saxon, part, 
el cope b from deopiu, t<* cleav^y Icel. klitifa , the 
same ; Goth, Myft, a segment. “ In our ancient 
language, the cut-off or broken mountain* on the 
sea-sides aro4itore rightly and properly called cliffs, 
than by the naiqg of jocks or hills; that appellation 
being more fitting unto the inland mountains; but 
the name of eVJJK coining from our verb to cleave , 
is unto these more aptly given* for that they seem 
unto our view wsclejff't or cloven from the part that 
sometime belonged unto them. And albeit many 
cliff's are in many places of the sea-shore to be seen, 
as well as at Dover; yet are they not seen so to be 
answered, and corresponded unto by others right 
over against them.” Yerstogaii, I loti t. of Dec. 
Intell. eh. 4.] 

x. A steep rock; a rock, according to Skinner, 
broken and craggy. [r//p<s.] 

TI10 Leiicadians did use to precipitate a man from a high 
cliff into the sea. 9 Bacon , Xut. Hist. 

Mountaineers, that from Severn* came. 

And from the craggy diff* of Tetrira. Drydcn . 

Whcre-ever ’tis >0 found scattered upon the shores, there is 
it as constantly fourtd lodged in the cliffs thcicabonK 

Wo tulwar d. 

2. The name of a character in musick. Properly 
Clef. [Fr.] 

A bird 

Whom art lutd never taught diffs, moods, or notes. 

Vik a Ford , hover's Melancholy. 

Cliff is n mark in musick at the beginning of the lines of .» 
song; and is the indication of the pitch, and bespeak* whar 
kiuil\>f voice, as base, tenour, or treble, it is proper f<-r. 

Si r HaU'kilU. 

ICli'ffy.# adj. [from cliff 7 ] Broken; craggy. 

Calling them craggie or cl epic mountains, as hang full of 
downc-falls and hollow placrs. 

Hanna r, Tr. of Btza's Serin. (15S;,) p. ^ol. 
Beneath the shade ofVeeta’s dijjy isle. Dytr. 

Cli FT.*f* n. s. 

1. The same with Cliff ; now disused, Dr. Johnson 
says ; and he notices only the usage of it hy’tfpeupcr. 
It has, however, another meaning. 

Down he tumbled, tike an aged tree. 

High growing on the top of rocky difl. Spenser, F. Q, 

2 . A crack ; a fissure. 

I \vili put thee in a difl of the rock. E.iod. xxxiii. j*. 

Cu'fted!# adj. [from cliff.] Broken* 

The swarming populace spread cveiy wall. 

And ding, as it* with claws they did enforce 

Their bold, thro’ e lifted stones, stretching and staring, 

As if they were' nil eyes, and every* lira!* 

Would feed it & faculty of admiration. 

t (foiuzrewt- Af.j»***»’* *■ Ti * 1 ,u 1 “ 
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O nation, that thou couldst remove ! 

'That Neptune’s arms, who elippetk thee about# Shakspeare. 

Enter the city, clip your wives ; your friends, 

Tell them your feats, Shakspeare . 

The jades t 

That drag the tragick melancholy night, 

Who with tbeir drowsy, slow, and flagging wings, 

Clip dead men’s graves. Shakspeare. 

The oak’s not envious of the sailing cedar. 

The lusty vine not jealous of the ivy, 

Because she clips the clin, Bcaum. and PL hover's Progress. 

The male resteth on the back of the female, dipjnng and 
embracing her with his legs about the neck and body. 7 log. 

2. To cut with sheers. [/ Upper, Danish; klippen , 
Dutch; apparently from the snipe radical sense, 
since sheers cut by inclosing and embracing. T he 
Sax. clypan also is to clip or cut.] 

Vonr sheers come too Jute to clip the bird’s wings, that 
almuh is flown away. • Sidney. 

Then let him, that my love shall blame. 

Or dip love's wing*, or quench love’s flame. Suckling. 

lie clips hope’s wings, whose airy bliss 
JMik h higher than fruition is. Denham, 

But love had clipp'd his wings, and cut him short. 

Confin’d within the purlieus of his court. Dryden, Fables. 

If mankind had had wings perhaps some extravagant, 
atheist ma\ think us deficient in that, all the world mrst have 
consented ’to dip them. Bentley. 

Bv this lock, this sacred lock, I swear, 

\Vhi»‘h never more shall join it* parted hair. 

Clipp'd fioiu the lovely head, where late it urrw. Pope. 

He spent even day ten hours dozing, dtjtping papers, or 
darning hv« stockings. Swift. 

j, Sometimes with ojfl 

We should then have ns much feeling upon the dipping ojl 
a hair, as the cutting of a nerve. Jienfh j /, Senn. 

4. It is particularly used of those who diminish coin, I 
by paring the edges. 

This design of new coinage, is just of the nature o £ dipping. 

# Luthe. 

5. To curtail ; to cut short. 

That they added, changed, or dipped any thing from the 
tenor of their commission. 

Ha r mar , TV . of Bern's Senn. (1587,) p. 401. 

All my reports go with the modest truth. 

Nor more, nor elipt 1 but so. Shakspem e, A', hear . 

Mrs. Mayoress clipp'd the king’s English. Addison, Sg<rf. 

Even in London, thej dip their words after one manner 
about the court, another in the city, and a third in the 
suburbs. Smjt. 

6. To confine ; to hold ; to contain. 

Where is he filing, dipt in with the sea, 

Who calls me ptipd - Shakspeare, Itch. IV. P. I. 

To Clip. r. ?/. A phrase in falconry. 

Sonic falcon stoops at what ln r c\ c design’ll, 

And with her eagerness the quarry miss’d, 

Straight flies al cheek, and dtps it detail the wind. Dr //den. 

Clip.* n.s. [from the verb.] A11 embrace. 

Finding the-e northern climes do coldly him embrace. 

Not us’d to frozen dips, he strove to find some part. 

Where with most ea e and warmth he might employ his art. 

Sidney, Aslrophd and Stella. 

Ci i'pplk.^ n . s. [irom clip.'] t 

1. One that debases coin by cutting. 

Jt is no English treason to cut 
French crowns, and to-morrow the king 

Himself will be a dipper • Slink spectre . 

No coins pleased some medallists more than jSiose which j 
bad 1 iv-ed through the hands of an old Homan clipper. j 

4 Add Aon. j 

2. A barber. h 1 Iluloct. J 

CliVpino. n. s. [from clip.] The part cut or dipped 

off. 

Beings purely material, without sense or thought, as the 
clippings of our beards, and parings of our noils. Locke . 

*3 
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To Clish-clasix.# v. n, [A reduplication of clas% 9 
in imitation of the sound. See To Clash.] To 
sound like the clashing of swords. 

The Weapons dish-clash. Mirrourfor Magistrates, p. 4 8 J . 

CliVe r. n. s. An herb; More properly written 
cleaxK'r. r 

It grows wild, the seeds sticking to the clothes 
of such as pass by them. It is sometimes used in 
medicine. Miller. 

CLOAK. n. s. [lach, Saxon.] 

1. The outer garment, with which the rest are co- 
vered. 

You may hear it. 

Under a doke that is of airy length. Shalt ppearr. 

Th< ir c/okes were cloath of silver, mix’d with gold. Dry den. 

All arguments will be as little able to prevail, as the wind 
did with the traveller to part with his cloak, which lie held only 
the taster.' Locke. 

Nimbly he rose, and east his garment down; 

That ittstunt in his cloak I wrapt me round. Pope , Odt/ssey. 

2. A concealment ;• a cover. 

Not using your liberty for a cloak of maliciousness. 

1 Peter, ii. 16. 

To Cloak. ^ v\ a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover with a cloak. 

2. To hide; to conceal. 

Most heavenly fair, in deed and view'. 

She b\ creation was, ’till she did fall ; 

Thenceforth she sought for helps to el oak her crimes withal. 

Speust /*, p\ IJ. 

Neither let incest ho coloured or covered with the doked 
pretense of matriinonie. 

Martin, Marr. of Priests, (1554,) ell. ic. 

T he most deboist and barbarous. 

Believe it, the most void of all humanity, 

Howe’r liis cunning doak it to his uncle. 

Jivniuu. and Ft. Pour Play* in One. 

Clo'akuao. v. s. [from cloak and bag.] A portman- 
teau; a bag in which clothes are carried. 

V\ hy do’st thou converse with that trunk of humours, that 
stu tied chmlbag of guts ? Shakspeare. 

I have already fit 

(’Tis in my eh nth hag) doublet, hat, hose, all 
that answer to them. Shakspeare. 

CloViiand.* if. s. [Fr. cloche, a bell; docker , to ring 
a bell. V. Diet. Languedoc.] A belfry. 

King Edward the Third built, in the little sanctuan, a 
dochard of stone and timber; and placed therein three bi ll* 
for the use of St. Stephen’s chapel. 

IVecvcr , Fun. 4sfa». 5.491. 

Clo'akkdly.# adv. [from the verb.] In a disguised 
or concealed manner. 

The Fren’fh ambassador came to declare, first how the cm- 
perour wronged divers of his master’s subjects and vassals; 
arrested also his merchants, and did vloakedly begin war. 

A*. Ed ward VJ . Journal, Burnet's Hist . Rtf. ii, 

CLOCK.'}'' n. s . [clocc, Welsh, from clock , a bell, 
Welsh and Armorick ; cloche, French ; cluc^n, 
. Sax.] 

1. The instrument which, by a series of mechanical 
movements, telfc the hour by a stroke upon a 
bell. 

if a man be in sickness or pain, the time will seem longer 
without a elonk or hour-glass than with it. Bacon. 

The picture of Jerome usually described at his study, is with 
n dock hanging by. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

1 told the eludes , and watch’d the wasting light. Dry den. 

2. Ii is an usual expression to say, What is it of the 
< lock, for What hour is it? Or ten o’clock, for the 
tenth hour. 

What is't o'clock? 

Upon the stroke of four. Shakspeare, K. Rich. TIL 
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Vatican* set forward about ten o'clock in the night. 

Knottes, Hist, of the Turks, 
About nine of the clock at night, the king marched out of the 
North-port. detention, b.viii. 

3. The dock of a stockings the flowers or inverted 

Wort about the ankle., • 

His stockings with silver clocks were ravished from him. 

a Swift. 

4. An insect ; i^sort. of bectlf. Diet, 

5. The sound" which the hch makes in calling her 
chickens. See To Clock. 

To CLOCK.# v. a, [Sax. eloccan; Tout, lioc/ccn ,* 
old Kr. dottcloqmr ; Lat . glucivJ] To call, as the 
lien calls her chickens. See To Cluck. 

So long doth the great brood-hen clock her chickens, as she 
takes them to be her's. 

Ld, Northampton, Proceed, aguinsl Garnet , Ff. 4. b. 

To Clock.% 7’. it. To make a noise like the lien. 

That eggs were made before the hardy cock 
Began to tread, or brooding hen to clock, • 9 

• The Silkcioonnes, 1^99. 
Clo'ckmakep. ?i.s. {dock and nut far.'] An artificer 
whose profession is to make clockg. 

This inequality lias been diligently ob>cr\ed by severa^of 
our ingenious dock waken, and equations beeti made and used 
by them. Dvrham. 

CloVkskttku.# n, s. [from clock and ay;/.] Ojio 
who regulates the clock. 

Old time the clo< kscUn\ that bald :.e\ton time. § 

Shak s peart, K. 3 vita, 

CU/CKW oiiK. n, is. {dock and txv;;/-.] Movements by 
weight* or firings* like those of a clock. 

So if iiupn jmlieM you scan 
The goings of this dorkw.irk , man; 

You find a hundred movements made 
By line devices 111 his head : 

But ’ti* the stomach’* solid stroke, 

That tells this Iv/nsr, wbm’ . o'clock. Prior, 

Within this hullow was Vulcan':* shop, full of fire and 
clockwork. Addison, Guardian. 

You look like a puppet moved by clockwork. Arhidknot. 
CLOD. a. s. [club, Sax. a little* hillock; /dalle, 
Dutch.] 

1. A lump of earth or clay; such a body of earth as 

cleaves or hangs together. • 

The earth that c.isteth up from the plough a great clad, is 
not no good as that which caste*, h up a smaller i tod. Paeon. 
I’ll cut up, as plows 

Do barren lands, and strike together (lints 

And clods, the ungrateful senate ami the people. It. J orison. 

Who smooths with harrows, or who pounds with rakes 
The crumbling cU ufs. Dry den. 

2. A turf; the ground. # 

By/antians boast, that on the eh d, 

"Where once their sultan’s horse has trod, 9 

Grows neither grass, nor shrub, nor tree. Swift. 

3. Any thing concreted together in a cluster. 

FNncrmeiuwho make holes in the ice to dip up fish with 

their nets, light on shallows congealed in dods of a flimy 
substance, and carrying them home to the’r stoves, the warmth 
restnreth them to hie and flight. Came. 

4. A lump ; a mass of metal. 

One at the forge 

Labouring, two massy clods of iron and brass 

Had melted. Milton, P. L. 

5. Any thing vilo, base, and earthy ; as the body of 
man, compared to his muiI. 

And ye high heavens, the b-iuplc of the gods, • 

In which a thousand torches flaming bright, # 

Do burn, that to us wretched earthly clods, 

In dreadful darkness, lend desired light. Spenser , Epithal. 

The spirit of man. 

Which God inspir’d, cannot together perish 

With this corporeal dod. Milton, P. L. 


How the purer spirit is united to this dvd, is a knot too har d 
for our degraded intellects to untie. GlanviUc. 

In moral reflections thefe must be heat as well as dry' reason, 
to inspire this cold dod of clay, which v. e carry about with us. 

1 Burnet , Theory. 

0. A dull, gross, stupid fellow; a dolt. 

The vulgar ! a scarce animated dod , 

Ne’er pleas’d with aught above ’em. Dry den. 

lo Clod, v, a . [from the noun,] To gather into con- 
ci ctions ; to coagulate *. lbv this wo sometimes use 
dot . 

Let: u> go find the body, and from the stream, 

With kivcrspiirc, and cleansing herbs, wash off 

The cl odd t d got*. S. A. * 

To Clod. v. a. [from the noun.] To pelt with clods. 
Ci.o'Diiv.'f" adj. [Sax. clubij.] 

1. Consisting of earth or* clods; earthy; muddy; 
miry; menu ; gross; base. 

Th« glorious sun, • •• 

Turning, with splendour of his precious rw, 

The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold; Shakspcarc. 

2. Full of clod* unbroken. 

These lands they now :d\v::v under furrow about Michael- 
mas, and leave it as dodfS/ as they can. Mortimer, Husbandry, 

Ci.o^DHopprii. 


A stupid fellow; 
Stupid; dull; 


See Clodpoj.l. 

Clo'iipai l. it. s. {clod and patef] 
a dolt ; a thick sh*ill.- 

CloT)i»atei>. adj. [from dodjtafe.’] 
doltish ; thoughtless. 

My clod fraUd relations spoiled the greatest genius in the 
world, when they bred me a meclinmck. w Admhcot. 

CLo'uroLL.'j- 11. s. [from dod and jx.dlJ] A thick- 
wull ; a dolt; a blockhead, formerly written also 
dot poll 1 which see. The modern vulgarism is dud- 
hopper. 

Thi> letter being so cxcclluitjy ignorant, he will find that it 
comes i 1 0111 a clwl poll. Shakspcarc. 

O ! your pamdjc 

Is a most j reeious tiling, dropt from above, 

Not br**d ’mongst t iods and ilotpi uh lure on earth. 

//. Jon son, Fn* m 

To CLOG.*'}" v. rt. [It is imagined by Skinner lo conic 
from log : l>v Casaubon derived from xAoitfV, a dog’s 
collar, being thought to be first hung upon fierce 
dogs. The Sax. che^ % clayey, and the Dan. klata, 
might a ! >o be offered. Hut Mr. Chalmers adduces 
the Welsh r/og, a stone; used as a stone.] 

1. ToJoad with something that may hinder motion ; 
to ejneumber with shackle*: to impede, by fasten- 
ing to the neck or iegn heavy piece of wood or iron. 

• If you find -o much blood in his In^ra- will day the foot of 
a flea. I’ll eat the rc*t of the uuatoim. Shakspcarc, 

Let a man v.ean hiimdf iroin these worldly impediments, 
that here cloy his soul's flight. dJighy "a the Soul. 

The wing*, of b'rd- vw re tlogg'd with ice and snow. JJn/dcn. 

Flesh\ lusfs do deba>e men’s minds, ami t log the’r spirits, 
make them gross and foul, listless mal imuifive. Tilfotson. 

Gums ami pomatum^ shall his flight restrain. 

While doegd hejs aJs his silke n win^.s in vain. Pope . 

2 . To hinder: to obstruct. 

The gulli ;M rocks and coa'/veiiated •ei’.irkq 
Traitors 1 mlccp’d to cloy the uiidtless keel. Shakspcarc. 

His majesty \ ships w eio ox er pi Mvred and clogged with great 
ordmmVc. wliereof there is superfluity. Jialegh, Ess, 

3. To load; to burl lien; to epiharrass. 

Sim v lliou hast fgr to no, hear not aloag 
The dogyihg imrliien of a guilty sold Shakspcarc. 

You'll rue the time 

That dogs me with this answer. Shakspcarc. 

They lanc’d a xem, and wuteh’d returning breath; 

It came, but elegy* d with symptoms of his death. Dntdcn. 

All the cAumodities are clogged with impositions. Add-on. 
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T di covered no way to keep our thoughts close to their busk 
but by frequent attention getting the habit of attention. 

• Locke . 

f 6 . Full to the point : home. 

T run engagin':; in h large dispute, where the arguments are 
not like to reach chic on either side. Dry den. 

i 7. Retired ; solitary. * . \ 

lie kept hinv-vlf dose because of Saul. * Chronicles, xii. 1. 

18. Secluded from communication ; as, a close pri- 
soner. 

19* Applied to the weather, dark, cloudy, not clear. 
Close.'}'* nth. It has the same meanings with close! 1/, 
and is not always easily distinguished from the ad- 
jective. 

I. Nearly; densely; secretly. 

All on her gazing, widit r _ ami vow’d, ami pray'd, 

And to !h<* queen of beautier/o.vc did call, '< 

That she unto their portion might befall. 

*• 0 Spenser, F.U* iv. v. 26. 

lie his sleep 

Disturb'd not, waiting close the approach of morn. 

Jl id ton, P. L. 

Behind her Death 

Clone following pace for pace, n#»t mounted yet 

On his purple horse. j!/ 7 //o», P. [,. 

1. It jV used somciinies adverbitilly by itself; but more 
frequently in composition. As, 

Close-banded, adj. In close order ; thick ranged; 
or secretly leagued, which seems rather the mean- 
ing in this passage. 

Nor in the house with chamber ambushes 
Close-banded, durst attack me. Mil fun, S. . 1 . 

Close-bodied. adj . Made to fit tlu* body exactly. 

If any clergy shall appear in any dost 'bodied coat, the} shall 
be suspended. Ay fife, Parergnn. 

Close-compacted.* adj. In close order. 

Tnirkcning their ranks, » and wedg’d in firm arm. 

The close-compacted Britons win their way. Addison , Campaign. 

Close-couched.* adj. Concealed; deceitful. 

Wherein they might he the abler to discover, and amid, that 
deceitful and close-couched evil of flattery that ever attends 
them. A Till on, A unnod v. Rem. lhj\ 

Close-curtained.* adj. [from close and curtain.'] 
Encircled with curtains. 

Tile litter of close-curtain' d sleep. ATilton , Com. 

Close-fisted.* adj. Penurious; covetous. 

Ih} cus is a carting, griping, close-fisted fellow. 

Bp. Bn kt Icy, Maxims cone. Patriots. 

Close-handed.^ adj. Covetous. 

Mcmi who are prodigal of their money in tavernt and ordi- 
naries, are e!o\c-hamlcd enough, when either pious uses, or 
licccs&ary and pubikk cxpcuce requires their liberality. 1 

I [ales, linn. p. 86. 

Galba was very close-handed: 1 have not read much of his 
liberalities. Ar/rdkmd on Coins. 

Close-handedness.* n. s . [from dusc-haudcd.] Pe- 
nuriousnes*. 

For the Grgpiunft lot Constantinople he a witnc**, where, by 
a close-handedness in an instant war* the inhabitant* con- 
founded their empire ami themselves 

Archdeacon Holydfty, anrim.t Disloyally , (166 1,) p. 2 8. 

Close-pent.'}" adj. Shut close; without vent. 

Then in some close-pent room it cr«pt :ih>n^, 

Aud smouldering as it went, in silence fed. 1 Dryden. 

Ambition, madam, isn great man’s madness. 

That is not kept in chain* aud r lose- prut rooms. , 

11 eh dee. Duchess of M(dfy t % 

Close-ton cue d.* adj. Cautious in speaking. 

Grim cave of death, whimpering conspirator 
With dosc-lon^Cd. tteabou aud the lavisher. 

Shahhpearc % Rape of Lucrcee. 
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Clo'sely."!* adv. [from close.'] 

1. Without inlet or outlet. 

Putting the mixture into a crucible closely luted. , Boyle. 

2. Without much space intervening ; nearly. 

„ Follow Fliiellin closely at the heels. * Shakspearc. 

3. Attentively. 

If we look more closely , wc shall fmd 
Mo-»t have the seeds of judgement in their mind. \ Pope. 

4. Secretly; slily. fl , 

Of her love he was enfyrcly seized, 

And closely did her wed, but knowtic to few. 

Spenser , F. Q. vi.xii. 

A Spaniard, riding on the hay, sent home closely into the 
village, in the dark of the night. Carew, Sure, of Comm, 

r. Without deviation. u 

I hope I have translated closely enough, and given them the 
•<u 1 ic turn of verse which they, Imd in the original. ' Dryden. 

6. Tightly; as, the garment fitted closely. Sec Close- 

bodied. 


Clo'seitess. 71 . s. [from close.'] 

1 . The state of bcif/g shut ; or the quality of admitting 
to be shut without inlet or outlet. 

In drums, ill;; closeness round about thpt preservoth the 
t> sound, nuikclh the noise come l’ortli of the dnim-holc more 
loud, than if you should strike upon the like skin extended in 
the open air. . Bacon, Nat. Hu t 

2. Narrowness; straiinesa. 

3. Want of air, or ventilation. 

1 took my leave, being half stifled bv the cl scner.s of the 
room. * * Su'j . 

4. Compactness; solidity. 

The haste of the spirit to put forth, and the of the 

bark cause prickles in houghs. Bacon, Net. JI< •*,. 

IIovv could particles, so widely dispersed, combine into tli.a 
closeness of texture? [tenth y. 

5. Rccluscncss ; solitude: retirement. 

I tints neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated 
To closeness, aud the bettering of my mind. Shahs pt arc. 

6. Secrecy ; privacy. 

To his confederates he was constant and just, hut not open. 
Such was his enquiry, and such his closeness , as they stood 
in the light toward* him, and he stood in the dark towards 
them. Bacon , Henry I II. 

A journey of much adventure had been not communicated 
with nn} ol his jnajcbt) *s counsellors, being carried with great 
closeness , like a business of love than state. Wolf on. 

We rise not against the piercing judgment of Augustus, 
nor the extreme caution or dosencss oi Tiberius. Bacon, Ks s. 

This prince was so very reserved, that ho would impart hi* 
seer* ts to no body : whereupon this o^iwwdid a little perish 
his understanding. Collier of Friendship. 

7. Covetousness; sly avarice. 

Irus judged, that while he could keep his poverty a secret, 
he should not fed it : lie improved this thought into an af- 
fectation of closeness and covetousness. Addison , Sped. 

8. Connection ; depciKlonee. ,? 

The actions and proceedings of wise men run in greater 
closeness and coherence with one another, than thus to tlnVc at 
casual issue, brought under no forecastor design. South. 

Clo'ser.'J" n. s. [from close.] A finisher; a con- 
cluder; “ a strongthencT ; a settler; a fastener;” 
Cotgruve. A boot -closer, one who closes the legs 
of boots, is in London the name of a workman 
distinct from the cordwainer. 

Clo'sestool. n. s. [close and stool.] A chamber im- 
plement. 

A pestle for his truncheon, led the van; 

Ami his high helmet was a close-stool pan. Garth. 

Clo'skt. n. .L'f" [from close.] 

1. A small room of privacy aud retirement; used also 
figuratively. 
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Yet durst she not disclose her fancies wound — * 

But to licrselfc it secretly retayned * 

Within the closet of her covert brost. Spenser, F. Q. v. v. 44* 
The taper burnetii in your closet. Shah spear e. 

He would make a step into his closet, and after a short 
prayer he .was gone. Woitm* 

2. A private repository of curiosities and valuable 
things. 

He should have made himself a key, wherewith to open the 
closet of Mincrvjifrwhcre those fipr treasures nre to be found 
in all abundance. Dryden, Jhifresnoy . 

He furnishes her closet first, and fills 
The crowded shelves with rarilics of shells. Dry den. Fab. 

7 0 Clo'set. v. a . [from the noun.] 

1. To shut up, or conceal ijj a closet. 

The heat 

Of thy great love once spread, os in an urn. 

Doth closet up itself. # Herbert. 

2. To take into a closet for a secret interview. 

About this time began the project of closeting, where the m 
puneipnl gentlemen of the kingdom were privately Vatechi sod 
by lus majesty. # Swift. 

Ci.o'set-six.* n. s. [from closet and sin.~\ Wicked- 
ness committed secretly. • 

There are stage-sin^, and there are cloxct-siiys. • 

Up. Halt, Conti in pi . B. iv. 

Closii. n. s. A distemper in the feet of cattle ; 

called also Ww Jauntier. Did . 

Ci.o'sivg.* n. s. [Sax. dyjnii^.] Period; cyn- 
cltiMon. * 

i’u /si //. s. [c/spurr, Fr. clausum , Lat.] 

1. The act of shutting up; reunion. 

The chink was carefully closed up: upon which closure 
there appeared not any change. Hoyle's Spring if the Air. 

When the climvh ami nation would least have been deprived 
of his aids toward the cementing of those breaches, which 
then began to offer at a closure. Fell, Life of Hammond. 1. 

And must so break with men on such occasions, as to # 
leave room and to prepare the way for a closure. 

Attcrbury, Serm. iv. 330. 

2. That by which any tiling is closed or shut. 

On the c/ttsurc and different apertures of the nostrils, by 
1 iclp of the uvula, the* sole difference in the articulation of 
divers letters depends. 

Wallis, Def. of the R. Society, (1678,) p. 16. 

1 admire j our sending your last to me quite open, without 
a seal, w afer, or any closure whatever. Pope to Swift . 

3. The parts inclosing ; in closure. 

O thou bloody prison ! 

Within the guilty cloture of thy walls 

liichard the Second here was hack’d to death. Shahspanc. 

4. Conclusion ; end. Not in use. • 

We’ll hand in hand all headlong cast us dow n. 

And make a mutual closure of our house. Shakspcnr £. 

CLOT.^ it. s* [probably, at first, the same with clod ; 
put now always applied to different uses ; or rather 
klottr, Dutch; a mass.] 

1. Concretion; coagulation; grume. * 

The white of un egg, with spirit of wine, doth bake the 

egg into dots , as if it began fo poch. Jin con. 

The opening itself was stopt with a clot of grumons blood. 

Wiseman, Surgery. 

I have a clod of soil, wherein ore some thousands of little 
ories, [sea-stars.] Bp. Xicolson to Mr. Uitcyd, 1697. I 

2. A dull* heavy man. See Clod. 

The crafty impositions 

Of subtile clerks, feats of fine understanding * 

To abuse clots and clowns with. B . Jansen, Magn. Lady . 

7 b Clot.*}- v. a. [from the noun, or from khtteren , 
Dutch.] 

1. To form clots, or clods; to ’hang together. 

VOL, /. 
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Huge unwieldy bojtgs, lasting remuhw 
Of that gigantick radb* ; which a* he breaks 
Th q clotted glebe, the plowtnan haply finds. .Philips. 

2. To concrete; to coagulate; to gather into con- 
crctftms: as clotted milk, clotted blood. [ [blotter 
mclc , Tcut. Kilitvn.] 

The clotted blood within my hose, 

That from my wounded body 'flows. Uudibras, i. ni. 

Here mangled limbs, here brains and gore. 

Lie clotted. • Philips. 

3. To become gross. 

CLo'Tmun.# n. s. An old English name, and still 
used in many counties, for the common ocnanlhc ; 
which Barret "terms “ a bird that appeared) not in * 
winter, a smutch, an arling.” 

CLOTII.-f- a. s. plural cloths or clothes, [clab, 
Saxon, t pl. claftap. led! and Su-Goth. klaede % 

clothes. These may be referred to the Celt, dyd, 
that which muketh warm/*] 

1. Any thing woven for dress or covering, whether 
of animal or vegetable substance. 

A costly clothe gold. Drauton . 

The Spaniards lmy tlici^ linen cloths in that kingdom. Svjifi. 

2 . Tjje piece of linen spread upon a tabic. 

Nor let, like Nivviu^, every error pass, . 

The musty wine, foul doth, or greasy glass. Pope, Imif. Hot 

3. The canvass on which pictures are delineated. 

1 answer you right painted cloth, from whence you have 
studied your questions. Shales pea re. At you like it. 

Who fears a sentence, ar an old man’s saw, 

Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe. 

Shahspcare , Nape of Luercce. 
This idea, which we may call the goddess of painting and 
of sculpture, descends upon the marble and the cloth, and be- 
comes the original of these arts. Dryden, Pn f Dufresnoy . 

4. Any texture put to a particular use. 

The king stood up under hi* cloth of state, took the sword 
from the protector, and dubl>ed«tlie Lord Mayor of London 
knight. Sir J. Hayward. 

i’ll make the very green cloth to Took blue. B. Jonson. 

5. Dress; raiment. 

I’ll ne’er distrust m) God for c/oath and bread 
While lilies flourish, and the raven’s fed. Quarles . 

6. Cloth taken absolutely, commonly means a texture 

• of wool. 

7. In the plural. Dress; habit; garment; vesture; 
vestments. Including whatever covering is worn 
on the body. In this sense always clothes. Pro* 
nounccd elds. 

lie with him brought Pryenc, rich arra>’d 
In Claribellaes t lothcs. Spenser, F. Q. ii. iv. 

Take up these clothes here quickly : earn them to the 

• laundress in Datchet-inead. 9 

• Shahspcare, Menu litres of Windsot. 
Strength grows* more from the warmth of o\erci>u than of 
deaths . Temple. 

8 . The covering of a bed. 

Gazing on her midnight foe**. 

She turn’d each way her frighted head. 

Then sunk it deep beneath the clothes. Prior • 

To Clothe, r. i clothed, or dud ; particip. 

clothed , or clad, [from cloth . j • 

1. To invest with garments; to cover with dress, 
from cold and itmirics. 

An iiliahiliuit of Not a Zembla having lived in Denmark, 
where he was clothed, took the first opportunity of making hit 
escape into nakedne**. % Add-on, Freeholder. 

Tne Britons in (Tatar’s time painted their bodies, ami 
cloa thed tin msches with the skins of beasts. Swift. 

With Mipcriour boon may your rich soil 
Exuberant nature’s better blessings pour 
O’er every land, the naked nations dot hr, 

And be the cfhaustiess granary of a world. Thomson. 
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2. To adorn with dress. 

We clothe ami adorn our bodies 5 Indeed, too much time 
we bestow upon that. Our soijs also arc to be clothed with 
holy habits, and adorned with good w orks. Kay on Creation. 

Embroider’d purple clothes the golden beds. Popg, Statius. 

3. To invest, as with clothes. 

I put on righteousness, and it clothed me. Job , xxix. 14. 

Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder? Job, xxxix. 19. 

I will also clothe her priests with salvation. 

Psalm , cxxxii. 16. 

If thou becst he ; but O how fall’ll ! how chang’d 
From him, who in the happy realms of light, 

Cloth’ d with transcendent brightness, did’st outshine 
Myriads though bright ! Milton , /\ L, 

They leave the shady realms of night, 

And, cloth' d in bodies, breathe \ our uppcF light. Drydcn. 

Let both use the clearest language in which they can clothe 
their thought*. Watts on the Mind. 

4. To iii mis h or provido.\vith clothes. 

Dron-iness &lutll clothe a man with rags. Proverbs, xxiii. 21. 

To Clothe. v. > 1 . To wear clothes. 

('arc no more to clothe and eat. Slmkspcare, Cymhelinc. 

Clo'tiher. n. [from rW,] A maker of cloth. 

The clothiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them ’longing, have put off 
The spinsters, carders, fuller*, weaver*. 

Shakspenrc, Ilciin ) VI It . 

His .commissioners should cause clothiers to take wool, pin- 
ing only two parts of the price. w Hayward. 

The) shall only s^oil the piotkia' s wool, and beggar tilt* 
present spi nut • at best. Glraunt's Pills of Mortality. 

Clo'thixc. h, s. [.from To clothe.] Dress; vesture; 
garments. 

Thy bosom might receive my\ieidod spright, 

Anti thine with it, in heuv’u’s pure clothing drest. 

Through clearest skies might take united flight. Fairfe.i. 

Your bread and clot hi no, and every necessary of life, en- 
tirely depend upon it. Staff, 

Clo'tijkheakrr. n . s. [from doth ami shear/] One 
who trims the cloth, iyid levels the nap. 

My father is a poor man, and by hi* occupation a cloth- 
shearer . I laic will on Providence, p. 4^6. 

Clo'thworktr.# 7 i. 5. [from doth and icork.] A 
maker of cloth. 

ClotkworkerSy plasterers, and other inferiour trades, in their 
policy this way exceed those of a higher rank. 

Scott's Essay on Drapery , Sr. (1635.) p. lf>j. 

Clo'tpoll. w. s. [from dot and poll/] 

1. Thickskull ; blockhead. 

What says the fellow, there ? call the chtpoll back. 

Shakspenrc. 

2 . Head, in scorn. 

I have sent Ootcn’s dotpull down the stream, 

Ih embassy to his mother. Shukspearc , Cymbelhic. 

To Clo'tter. v. ft* \kloltcren 9 Dutch.] To concrete; 
to coagulate ; to 'gather into lump?. 

lie djrogg’d the trembling sire, 

Slidricring through clatter’d blood and holy mire. Dryd . 2 En. 

Clo'tty. adj. [from dot.] Full of cfoil* ; concreted; 
full of concretions. 

The matter expectorated is thin, and inixfd with thick, 
clotty , bluish stfcfeks. liar vet/ on Consumptions. 

Where land is clotty, and a shower of rain soaks through, 
you may make use of a roll to break it, Mortimer. 

CLOUD.t »• s. [The ‘derivation is not known. 
Minshcu derives it from claudu , to shut ; Somner 
from clod i Casaubon from a^Xuc, darkness; Skin- 
ner from idaddc , Dutch, a spot. So far Dr. John- 
son* To these may f>c added Junius, who derives 
it from the Gr. xAuSooi/, a wave, because of the re- 
semblance of a cloud to a wave. Serenius cites the 
old Goth. gldte 9 a clear vapour ; and laud, mois- 
ture. But Mr. H. Tooke thinks it is the Sax. 
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participle je-hlob, covered; the word being thus 

v formed, gehloud , gloud, cloud/] 

1. The dark collection of vapours in the air. 

Now are the clouds that lower d upon our house, 

In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 

Shajcspcarcy Rich* ITT. 

As a mist* is a multitude of stall but solid globules, which 
therefore descend; so a vapour, and therefore a watry thud, 
is nothing else but a congeries of very small and concave glo- 
bules, which therefore ascend, to that J eight in which they 
arc of equal weight with the air, where they remain suspended, 
•till, by some motion in the air, being broken, they descend in 
solid drops ; either small, as 'in a mist, or bigger, when many 
of them run together, as in rain. Crew’s Cosmo L 

Clouds are the greatest and most considerable of all the 
meteors, as furnishing water and plenty to the earth. They 
consist of very small drops of water, and are elevated a good 
distance above the surface of the earth ; for a cloud is nothing 
but a mist Hying high in the air, as a mist is nothing but a 
cloud here below. Locke, Kletn. Nut. Philos. 

How vapours, turn’d to clouds , obscure the sky ; 

And clouds, dissolv’d, the thirsty ground supply. Roscommon . 

The dawn is overcast, the morning low’rs, 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day. Addison. 

2. The veins, marks, or stains in stones, or other 
bodies. 

j. Any state of obscurity or darkness. 

Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of war 011I}, but detractions rude, Ac. Milton, Sunn. x\i. 

Though poets may of inspiration boast, 

Their rage, ill govern’d, in the clouds is lost. Waller. 

The bishop of London did cut down a noble cloud of trees at 
Fulham : the lord chancellor told him that he was u a good 
expounder of dark places.” 

Aubrey , It e/at. o) TaI. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

How can I see the brave and joung. 

Fall in the cloud of war, and fall unsung? Addison. 

4. Any tiling that spreads wide ; as a croud, a mul- 
titude. 

The objection comes to no more than this, that amongst a 
cloud of witnesses, there was one of no very good reputation. 

Alferbury. 

To Clol’d.^ v. a. [from the 1101111.] 

1. To darken with clouds; to cover with clouds; to 
obscure. 

2. To make of sullen and gloomy appearance. 

Be not dishearten’d then, nor cloud those looks, 

That wont to be more cheerful and serene. Milton, P. L. 

What sullen fury clouds his scornful brow ? Pope , Statius. 

3. To obscure; to make less evident. 

If men would not exhale vapours to cloud and darken the 
clearest truths, no man could miss his w$y to heaven fyr want 
of light. '* Decay of Piety . 

4. To variegate with dark veins. 

tXlic handle smooth and plain 

Made of the clouded olive’s easy grain. Pape , Ody$sey. 

5. To sully ; to defame. 

I would not be a stander-by to bear 
My sovereign mistress clouded, so. Skahpcarr , Winter's Tale. 

To Cloud. 4 * v. ?i' To grow cloudy ; to grow dark 
with clouds. 

1 1 Her] beams upon his hairless face are fix’d, 

As if from thence they borrow’d ail their shine : 

Wore never four such lamps together mix’d, 

1 lad not his clouded with his brows’ repine ; 

But hcr’s, which through the crystal tears gave light, 

Shone like the moon, in water seen by night. 

Shatcspcarr , Ven. and Adonis. 

Cloudberry. n. s. [from cloud and berry; chanter- 
moriis.] T he name of a plant, called also knotberry . 

Miller. 

Clo'ijdascending.# adj. [from cloud and ascend.] 
Mounting to the clouds. 

Like tall cedars mounted on 

Cloud-ascending Lebanon, Sandy s, Ps. 92. 
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Clo'udborn.* adj. [from cloud and bom.'] Bom of 

a cloud. ...... 

Like r/niMorn centaurs, from the mountain s height . 

With rapid course descending to the fight, 

They rush along ; the rattling woods give way; # 

The brandies bend before the sweepy sway. t 

pryJen, Virg . Mn. 7. 

Clo'vdcaft. adj. [from cloud and cap.'] Topped 
with clouds; ^niching the llouds. 

The chmlcapt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve. ^ Slmkspeare, 

Clo'udcompeiaing.^ adj. [A word formed in imi- 
tation of vefety yegsTvis, ill understood.] 
x. Au epithet of Jupiter, bf whom clouds were sup- 
posed to be collected. 

Health to both kings, attended with a roar ^ 

Of cannons, echo’d from the affrighted shore; 

With loud resemblance of his thunder, prove 
Bacchus the seed of cloudconiprtfing Jove. • Waller. * 

Supplicating move • 

Thy just complaint, to cluudcompelling Jove. Dry den. 

2. Simply, collecting clouds. 

Abysyniaks ehnd-compc/ling cliffs. • Thomson, Autumn. 

CiA/bDcovKHtm* adj. [from cloudy and covert] 

Wrapt in clouds. 

Wit iien, thou Sinai* l whose clond-covcTd height, 

Alii dmken basis, own’d the present Cod. 

Young, Night Th. 7. 

Cix/cnixuivsnn.# adj. [from cloud apd eclipse.] 
Eclipsed by the intervention of a cloud. 

Wh\ her two Mins wire chntd-ccfipxcd so. 

Nor why her fair cheeks over-wash ’d with woe. 

Shnkxpearc , Rape 0/ Lucrecc. 

Clo'udoispelling.^ adj. [from cloud and dispel.] 

] laving power to disperse. 

The northern breath, that freezes floods, he binds, 

With all the race of cloml-dhprfling winds. DryJcn, Ovid. 
Clo'udkissing.# adj. [from cloud and kiss .] . 
Touching, us it wore the clouds. 

Threatening cloud-hissing Ilion with annoy. 

Shakspt arc , llapr of Liter ccc. 

At length we gninc 

A .steppe r loud-kissing rocke, whose horned crowne 
With proud imperial! looke beholds the niaine. 

Mir. for Mag. p. 65c. 

( WuivfOPT.# adj. [from cloud and top.] I laving 
the top covered with clouds. 

Mountains, yc mourn in vain 
TVIodred, whose nmspek song 
Made huge Pliiilimifibn bow his cloud-tupt head. 

Gray, The Hard. 

Clo / u dto v CH 1 N(t. * adj. [from cloud and touch.] 
Ascending, as it. were, to the clouds. 

Cloud-touching mountains to new seats arc borne • 

Fhmi their foundations, by his fury tome. Sandy s, Job . p. 14* 
Propt by tny hand, 

Cloud-touching mountains stedfast stand. Sandys, Ts. p. 101. 

Clo'uuily. adv. [from cloudy .] , 

1 . With clouds; darkly. 

2. Obscurely ; not perspicuously. 

Some had rather have good discipline delivered plainly, by 
way of precepts, than cloudily enwrapped in allegories. 

Spenser, on Ireland. 

He was commanded to write so cloudily by Cornutus. 

Dry den. \ 

Ci.o'udinkss. n. a. [from cloudy.] j 

x. The state of being covered with clouds; darkness* J 

You have such a February face. 

So full of frost, of storm and cloudiness. Shakxpcarc. 

The situation of this island exposes it to a continual cloudi- 
ness , which in the summer renders the air colder, ami in the 
winter warm, Harvey on Consumptions. 
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2. Want of brightness. 

I saw a cloudy Hungarian diamond made clearer by lying in 
a cold liquor; wherein, fie affirmed, that upon keeping 
longer, the stone would lose more bf its cloudiness. 
Clo'uBless. - ! - adj. [from cloud.] Without clouds; 
clear; unclouded; bright; luminous; lightsome; 
pure; undarkened. . 

As the morning light, 

The cloudless morning, so should be thine hous»\ 

Tit le, David and *liethsahc, 1599. 
This Partridge soon shall view in chaulU*> skits. 

When next he looks thro* GalikeiA eyes. Pope. 

IIow many such there must he in thevatt extent of space, 
a naked eye in a cloudless night may give is some fdint gVmipM\ 
* Chcynr , PhJ Ptinc . 

Clo'itoy.^ adj. [from cloud.] 

1. Covered with clouds ; obscured with clouds; con- 
sisting clouds. •* 

As Moses entered into the tabernacle, the cloudy pillar de- 
scended, and stood at the door# Exodus, xxxiii. 9. 

At last his sail-broad vans 
He spreads for flight, and in the surging sii^ke 
Uplifted spurns the ground ; thence many a league, 

As in a cloudy clfair, ascending rides. Milton , P. L. 

2. Dark; obscure; not intelligible. 

]'• you content yourself frequently with words instead ol 
ideas, or with cloudy and confused notions of things how im- 
peuctrablt; will that darkness he ? # Walts «>» the Mind. 

3. Gloomy of look,* not open, nor cheerful. 

So rny storm -1 icaten heart likewiso is cheer’d 
With that sun*shine, when cloudy looks are clear’d, Spenser. 

Witness my sou, now in the shade of death. 

Whose bright outshining beams thy cloudy wrath 

Hath in eternal darkness folded up. Shakspearc. 

4. Marked with spots or veins. 

Not bright ; wanting lustre, or clearness. 

1 saw a cloudy diamond. Hoi/ T/ '. 

Before the w ine grow s cloudy, shake 1 lie hogshead, and carry 
a glass of it to your imi-fer. Swift, Direct., to the Butler. 

Clove, the preterite of cleave. »Sec To Cleave. 

(Jyon’s align blade so fierce did ;fiay 
On the other’s helmet, which ns Titan shone, 

That quite it clove hh plumed crest iutwa}. Spenser, E. Q. 

CLOVK.'I' u.s. [clou, Fr. a nail, from the simili- 
tude of a clove to a nail, Dr. Johnson says ; but it 
. is perhaps from the Sax. clup?.] 

1. A valuable spice brought from Ternatc in the 
East Indies. It is the fruit or seed of a very large 


tree. 

Clove seems to be the rudiment or beginning of a fruit grow- 
ing upv*n clove-trees. Brown, J ulg. hrr. 

2. Soiye of the parts into which garlick separates, 
when the outer skin is torn off. [In this sense* it is 
• derived from clove, the preterite *ol cleave.] 

’Tis mortal sin an Anion to de\ our; 

Each clove of garlick h a sacred pow’r. . Tate's Juvenal. 

Clove-gilia floweii. n. s. [from its smelling like 


clones.] 

This genus ina} r be divided into three classes: 
i. The clove-gillyflower, or carnation. 2. Ihe 
pink. 3. ThcNweet William. Die carnation, or 
clove-gilb flower, are distinguished into four classes. 
The first* called flakes, ‘having two colours only, 
and their stripes large, going quite through the 
leaves' The second/ called bizars, have flowers 
striped, or variegated withjhrce or four different 
colours. The third arc piquetts: these flowers 
have always a white ground, and are spotted with 
scarlet, red, purple, or other colours. The 
fourth arc called painted ladies : these have their 
petals of n red or purple colour on the upper side, 
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ami are white underneath. Of each of these classes 
there arc numerous varieties. The true clove-gilly- 
flower has been long in «ise for making a cordial 
syrup. There are two or three varieties commonly 
brought to the markets, which differ grAtly in 
goodness; some having very little scent, when com- 
pared with the true sort. Miller . 

CWvjEN.-f’ part. pret. [from cleave . Sax. clopvn.] 
See To Cleave. 

There is Aulidius, list you wlmt work he makes 
Among your Hawn army. Shakspcare. 

Now’, heap'd high, 

The clown oaks and lofty pint** do lie. Waller. 

A chap-fallen la hut, loosely hanging by 
The clown helm, and nreh of victory. Urydcn. 

Cloven- roor.* adj. [Sax. clipin-yoto.] Relat- 
ing to n foot divided iirto two parts. See Cloven- 

FOO'JTU. 

J think there are two mojr trusty characters to distinguish 
the apparition of an* evil from a good angel, than the down- 
J\u 4 vulgar opinion uflixedi to the devil. 

* Spencer on Prodigies, [). 2 JI. 

Cloven-jlootep. 7 a< 0* [elovcn stud fool , or hoof . ] | 
Cloven-ijoofcd. y Having 'the loot divided into | 
two parts ; not a round hoof; bisulcoiis. 

There arc the his uleous or clow n-h oof t ; as camels and 
beavers. * Brown, Pul". Err. 

The cforcn-fufitrd fiend is banish'd from us. Dry den. 

Great variety of water fowl, both whole and cloven footed, 
frequent the waters. Run on the Creation. 

CLO'VER. 1 //. s. [more properly cl aver. 

Clover-flower.# > elu'pep, Sax. Haver, Dutch. 
Clove k-g it ass. j & cc Claver. The Sax. ex- 
hibits also clypep. The word is, no doubt, from 
the verb clepm, to cleave, from the appearance of 
the cleaved leaves.] 
x. A species of trefoil. 

The even mead, that prat brought sweetly forth 
The freckled cowslip, burnet, and green clover. Shahspcarc. 
Nature ‘•hall provide 

Green grass and fattening clover for their fare. Dn/den , Virg. 

Clover improves land, by the great cpiantity of cattle it main- 
tains. Mortimer's lludxnuh y. 

The crow-flower, ami thereby the clover-flower they stick. 

J) raid on, Co/yolh. S. 15. 

My Blouzelinda is the Millies! lass. 

Than primrose sweeter, or the c/nr . r-grass. GV/y. 

2 . To live in Clover, is to live luxuriously; clover 
being extremely delicious and fattening to cattle. 
Well, Laurent, was the night in clover spent. ^ Og/r, 

Clo'vered.^ ail), [from clover.] Covered with 
clover. u 

Flocks thiik-nihhling thro’ the Hover'd vale. 

Thomson, Summer . 

Through the deep groves 1 hear the chaunting birds, 

And through the Hover'd \ ale the various lowing herds. 

T. War/on, Ode 8. 

Clough.'}"' w. j. [cloujli, Saxon; clutch c, Irish, a 
rock.] The cleft of a hill; a c!UK (i In composition 
a hilly place, l)r. Johnson says. In Northumber- 
land, it ’means a valley between two hills; a narrow 
glen. The old Norm, or Fr. dough is a valley, 
whence perhaps the introduction of the wo.xl into 
Domesday Book. 

A clqugA, or Hcnvgh, ip u kind of breach or valley dow n a 
dope from the ride of a hill. 

Verst egan, Bcstit. of Decayed Intvll. ch. 9. 

Clough, n. s. [in commerce.] An allowance of two 
pounds in every {kindred weight for the turn of the 
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sonic, that tlic commodity may hold out weight when 
sold by retail. 

CLOUT, n.s. [clufc, Saxon.] 
r. A cloth for any mean use. 

Uk garment, nought but many ragged clouts, 

' With thorn* together pimi’d, and patched was. 

* Spenser, JF>\ Q. 

A clout upon that head, 

Where late the diadem stood. Shahspcarc, Handel . 

In power of spittle and Hi clout, •* 

Whcn-e’cr he please to blfit it out. Swift . 

2. A patch on a shoe or coat. 

No mail puttethu clout of toistous cloth into an olde cloth- 
ing, for it doith away the ful n esse of the cloth, and a worse 
brekynge is made. Uic/iffe, St. Matt. i\. 

3. Anciently, the mark of white cloth at which archers 
shot. 

He drew a good bow : he shot a fine shoot : ho would have 
clapt in the nchrut at twelve score. Shahspeatc, Hen. IV. P. II. 

4. An iron plate to keep ail axle-tree from wearing. 

5. A blow; as, a clout on the ear: a vulgarism. But 
s»ce To Clout. 

To Clout.’'}' v. a. [from the noun. “ To sotte peces 
to a tliyngc, or cloxvfen.” Prompt. Parv. To 
- clout boots ( or shoes, is to strengthen them with 
clout or //o/;-nails, old IV. clou , cloud, a little nail ; 
and sometimes with a thin plate of iron, called a 
clou /. ] 

1. To patch; to n tend coarsely. 

Van you Hout me a pa} re of botes ? — 

I wnldc have them well underbred, and easily, 

For l use nlwayc to goc on the one side. 

# Old Morality of Hyde Sen me j . 

Winchester, when he either preacheth or disputed), how 
he chw/cth the old broken holes with patches of papistry. 

Bale, Yti a Course, iVC. fol. 98. 1 > 

I thought he slept, and put 
My clouted brogues from off my feet, whose rudeness 
Answer’d my steps too loud. S/iaLspmrc, Cymb. 

The dull swain 

Treads on it daily with his clouted shoou. Mil l on, Com. 

2 > lb cover with a cloth. 

Milk some unhappy ewe, 

I Whose clouted leg her hurt doth shew. Spense r, Shcp. Cal. 

3. To join awkwardly or coarsely together. 

All their divine service is notably patched up anti clouted 
therewith, [idolatry.] Jfarnur , Tr. of Bern's Senn. p.412. 

Many sentences of one meaning clouted up together. 

Aschmu. 

To Clout.* v. a. [perhaps from the Dutch, k t louu', 
a blow or stroke, most property with the fist : 
fdowi'cii, to strike or bang.] To boat; to strike. 

I wis, with Ids fist lie woldc all-to clout you. 

Old Morality of Hyel'c Scorner. 
Pay him o’er the pute, clout him for all his courtesies. 

1 Ben/tni. and Ft. Women pleas'd* ' 

The late queen of Spain took off one of her chapincs, ami 
HowU d Oliv are/, about the noddle with it. Howell, Lett. ii. 43. 

CloVi’K !).'{' participial adj. Congealed ; coagulated: 
coVruptly used for clotted. 

With flavvris, and Howled creamc, and couutry dainties stored. 

Drayton, Poly alb, S. 14. 
I’ve seen her skim the clouted cream, 

And press from spongy curds the milky stream. Cay. 

Clo'uteuly.^ adj. [probably by corruption from 
louledij , Dr. Johnson says. But it is rather front 
the Tent, kloete, a stupid fellow.] Clumsy ; awk- 
ward : as, a clouterty fellow. 

The single wheel plough is a very cloutcrly sort. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 
Let us observe Spenser with all his rusty, obsolete words ; 
with all his rough-hewn, clowterly verses; yet take him 
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throughout, and we shall find in him a graceful and poctiek 
uiaje»t\. Phillips , Flntalr . Poet. 1675, 

CLOWN.^ n. s. [imagined by Skinner and Junius 
to be contracted from colonus . It seems rather a 
Saxon word, corrupted from Unai : loin, Dutch, 
a word nearly of the sanm import. JLyt\ in his ad- 
ditions to Junius, de duces it from the Cimbr. fuiu 9 
idle, stupid, slow. Semiius proposes the old 
Goth. Muwiajw, rude, ana hlenm *, a slave.] 

1. Arustick; a country fellow ; a churl. 

He came with all his downs, horst upon cart-jade*. Sidney. 
The c.lmvns, a boist*rou% rude, murovern’d crew. 

With furious haste to the loud summons flew. Dry den. 

2. A coarse ill-bred man. 

In youth a coxcomb, and in h£c a clown. Spectator. 

A country squire, represented with no other vice but that 
of being a clown , and having the provinc ial accent. Swift. 

3. Formerly, a doinestick fool, or licensed jester ; 
an eccentrick character in the old mysteries and 
moralities; the buffoon of the morris dance; the • 
fool in ihe ancient exhibitions? or dumb shews, at 
fairs; and thence perhaps, in modern times, the 
laughter-stirring clumsy mimick in^uir pantomimes. 

To Clown.# r. 11 . To a fleet the behaviour of a clowj. 

Beshrew me, lie clowns ii properly indeed. 

K Jonson, Every Alan out of his I Tumour. I 

Clo'wnwcjf..# 4?. 5. [from doxai. J The behaviour 
of a clown. 

And he to sen c me thus ! ingratitude, • 

Beyond the coarseness yet of any clownagc 
Shewn to <1 lad) ! It.. Jenson, Tale of a Tub. 

Cr.o'vvNKHY.-j"' u. s. [from clou//.] Ill-breeding ; chur- 
lishness; rudeness; brutality. 

That’s a court indeed, 

Not mix’d with downnics uVd in common houses. 

Chapman s It ussy I)' A minus. 
The fool’s conceit had both downtry and ill-nature. 

L' Estrange. 

CloVnisii.^ ad/, [from cloxa/.] 

1. Consisting of noticks or clowns; relating to them. 

1 come not to eat with \c, ami to surfeit 
In these poor clownish pleasures. Jieaum. and El. ' The Prophetess. 

Young .Silvia heats her breast, and cries aloud 
For succour from the clownish neighbourhood. Drydt n. 

2. Coarse; rough; rugged. • 

But with his downish hands their tender wing* 
lie brusheth oft. Spenser, E. Q. i. i. 2.3. 

3. Uncivil ; ill-bred ; ill-mannered. 

What if we <ssa\M to steal 

The clownish fool out fof your father’s court? Shak*pcarc. 

4. Clumsy; ungainly. 

There was amongst his nearest attendants o^e Henry Cnffe, 
a man of secret ambitious ends of his own, and of proportion- 
ate counsels smothered under the habit of a scholar, and 
.slubbered over with a certain rude and downidi fashion, thrtf 
bad the semblance of integrity. J Cotton, Parallel, Ac. 

With a gra\e look- in tliis odd equipage, 

The downish mimick traverses the stage. Prior. 

Clo'wnishly.X' f t(lv. [from clownish.] Coarsely; 

rudely ; brutally. Sho xcoud. 

Clo / wnisiiness.-]F n. s. [from clownish.] 

1. Rusticity; coarseness; unpolished rudeness. 

Even his Dorick dialect has an incomparable sweetness in 
its clownishness. Dryden. 

If the boy should not make legs very gracefully, a dancing 
master will cure that defect, and wipe off that plainness which 
the a-la-mode people call clownishness. Locke. 

2. Incivility ; brutality. •, 

’Tis clownishness , they say, to reject any, 

And folly too. Fandiaicc, Past. Fid . i. t. 

Clown’s Mustard, n . s. An herb. Diet. 

To CLOY.'f v. ft. [cnclouer, Fr. from the Lat. 
claudere , to shut, i. e. so to fill, as that there is no 


place left for any more. To cloy with pleasure, i«. 
common ; but to cloy with woe, not so. Yet Mil- 
ton uses the latter expression.] To nail up; to 
stop % up. 

1. To satiate: to sate ; to fill beyond desire; to sur- 
feit ; to fill* to loathing. 

The length of those speci lies had not r/m/rr/PyrocIes, though 
he were very impatient of long deliberations. Sidney • 

7 he very creed ot Athanadus, and that sacred hymn of 
glory, are reckoned as superfluities, which we. must in aoy ciwft 
pare away, Ir-t wv cloy Ciotl with two much service. 

llouht'r, V. §42. 

Who can cloy ihe hungry (diie of appetite. 

By hare imagimit^m of a feast J Shaken arc. 

For doyd with woes and trouble store, 

Surcharg'd my soul doth lie. Milton, Ps. lxxwiii. 

Continually varying the same sense, and taking up what he 
had more than enough inculcated before, he sometimes cloys 
his readers* instead of satisfying them. Drydt u . 

Whose little store her well taught mind does please. 

Nor pinch’d with want, nor chfy'd with Menton ease. 

Jioscotnnuut. 

Intemperance in eating and drinking, infrend of delighting 
and satisfying nay ire, doth hut load and cloy it. Tillotson . 

Settle, cloy 9 d with custard and with prime, 

Is gather’d to the dull of Ancient days. Pope . 

2. It seems to have, in the following passage, ^another 
sense: perhaps to strike the beak together, Dr. 
Johnson says. But it means to cIitjj the beak, an 
accustomed action, Mr. S tee veils says, with hawks 
and eagles. Cloy is used for dey , which, as well as 
dec , , in our old language, is the same as claw. 
.Sec Clels. 


His royal bird 

Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak. 

As when his god is pleas’d. Shahs prove. 

3. To nail up guns, by striking u spike into the touch- 
hole. It is also a term used among farriers, when a 
horse is pricked with a nail in shoeing. Kersey, [old 
Fr. efoier , to prick.] To thi/lattcr of these senses 
may be referred the following passage in Spenser. 

That foe of bN, [the boai\j 
\Vhu*h with his trial lmhe him deadly cloy" d. 

Spt nrer, F. (J. hi. vi. 48. 

Olo'yll'ss. adj. [from dot/.] That of which too 
much cannot be had; that which cannot cause 


satiety. 

Epicurean rooks 

Sharpen with < toy less sauce his appetite. Shnlspcatt 

Ci.o'YMfcvr. [from doy.] Saliety ; repletion 

beyond appetite'. 

Alas ! their love may he call’d appetite : 

• No motion of the liver, hut the palate, f 
That fiij/fcrs surfeit, dhymtnt. and iv\o!r. Shahsp'Ui, 

CLUB.^ 71. s. [chippa, Welsh ; lluppd , Dutch.] 

1. A heavy sti«*k : a stall’ inte nded for offence. 

He strove hi.s com bred dub to quit 
Out of the earth. Spenser, F.tJ. 

As he pulled oil' Ids helmet, a butcher slew him with the 
streak of a club. * liny ward. 

A riuM with a knotty dub another came. Dryden. 

2 . The name of one of the^uits of cards. • 


The dub., black tyrant first her victim died, 

Spite of his haughty mien uml Imrb’rous pride. Pope. 

3. [Front cleopan, to divide. Skinner.] The shot 
or dividend of a reckoning, .paid by the company 
in just proportions. 

A fuddling couple sold ale; their humour was to drink 
drunk, upon their own liquour : they lain down their duh, and 
this they called forcing a trade. L* Estrange. 

4. Aii assembly of good fellows, meeting under certain 
conditions, • Dr. Johnson stiys ; and he cites, in 
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proof of this, only the example from Dryden ; in 
which factious clubs , however, can liardly be said 
to consist of good fellows. Nor is club of so con- 
fined a meaning as Dr. Johnson represents* For, 
under the adjective good, he describes “ good fellows 
as companionable, sociable, merry fellows such, 
we may suppose as Goldsmith’s “club of choice 
spirits” consisted of, and not as members of the 
“ humdrmh club, where a man might sit in silence” 
Goldsmith’s Ess. 4. In short, a club is not 
always an “ assembly of good fellows” in Dr. 
Johnson’s meaning ; but an association of persons 
subjected to particular rules. 

What right has anv ir.an to meet in factious clubs to vilify 
the government ? Dryden' s Medal , Dedication. 

The end of our club is to Advance conversation und friend- 
ship, and t<» reward deserved persons with our interest and our 
recommendations. We admit none but men of wit and 
interest. •' S unfit , Letters. 

This club of duellists, consisting only of men of honour, did 
not continue long, most of the members of it being put to the 
sword, or hanged, soon after its institution. , Spectator , No. 9. 

The club of ugly faces was instituted originally at Cambridge, 
‘m tbe merry reign of Charles 11 . % Sped. No. 78. 

Soon after hi* [Johnson*?] return to London, which Uas in 
February 176/1, was founded that club which existed long 
without a name, but ;»t Mr. Garrick’s funeral became distin- 
guished by the title of the Litejiahy Cura. 

Boswi/l, Life of Johnson. 

5. Concurrence; contribution; joint charge. 

He’s bound to vouch them for his own, 

Though got by implicit c generation. 

And general club of all the nation. Hudibras. 

6. An old term for a booby. Grose’s Glossary, under 
Hertfordshire clubs and clouted slioon. See also 
Clubbish. 

To CLUU.-f' v. n. [from the noun.] 
j. To contribute to a Common expencc in settled 
proportions. * 

This was in a less proportion than what was paid by the 

inhabitants, who were chiefly concerned to pay for their own 
ease : I should not, my lord, be against the parson’s continuing 
to club with them. Bp. Nieoh'm to the E. of Thanet, 1706. 
2. To join to one effect; to contribute separate powers 
to one end. 

’Till grosser atoms, tumbling in the stream 
Of fancy, madly met, and rlnbb'd into a dream. Dryden. 

Every part of the bod} seems to club and contribute to the 
seed, else why should parents, born blind or deaf, sometimes 
generate children with the same imperfections? t Buy. 

Let sugar, wine, and cream together club. 

To make that gentle viand, syllabub. 1 Kmg. 

The owl, the raven, and the bat, 

Clnbb'd for a feather to his hat. §| Swiff. 

To Club. r. a. To pay to a common reckoning. 

Plums and directors, Shylock and his wife, 

Will club their testers now to take your life. Pope. 

Fibres being distinct, and impregnated by distinct spirits, 
how should they club their particular informations into a com- 
mon idea? Collier on Thought. 

Clu'bbeil# adj. [from club. ] Ileqvy, like a club. 

When I bete my knaves. 

She hringeth me the grete clobfrcd staves. 

Chaucer, Monkcs Tale , Prol. 

Clu'bber.# ?i. s. See Clubjust. 

Clubbish.# adj. [from club. An old adjective for 
dt/wnish. Sherwood.^ Itustick. 

^ The highest trees he soonest blowcn (Jowne : 

1 en kings do die before one clubbish clowne. 

Mir. for Mag. p.231. 
I indeed did rule the clubbish train. Ibid. p. 474. 

Clu'bbist.# 7 i. s. [from club.'] He who belongs to a 
particular association. The word is, modern; it 
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was formerly a clubber , forgotten and disused ; as 
in Characters annexed to two Essaics on Love and 
Marriage, 1657. 

The difference between the clnbhists and the old adherents 
^to the monarchy of this country is hardly worth a scuffle. 

, Burke on a Bcgicide Peace • 

Cu'm lst.# n. sr. [from dub and t /wL] A large fist; 
applied contemptuously to persons. 

The rascal 1 rude, the rogue, the clubjist gript 
M\ deader urine, and pluck t me on in hast. . 

Mir. for Mag. p. 40. 

Clubfisteo.# adj. [from duhfistf] Having a large 
fist. 

As Logick is club fisted and crabbed, so she is terrible at first 
sight. *’ * Howell's Lett. i. v. 9, 

Ci.uiii'O'oTi'1).# adj. [from club m\Afoot.] Short in 
the lout, or crooked in the foot ; u cnimpfooted.” 

r Cotgravc . 

Clubhe'aded. adj. [ dub and head'] Having a thick 
head. ' 

Small clubheaded antenna*. Her ham . 

Cjlujila'w. n. s. [ dub and law. j Regulation by force; 
the law of aims. 

r The enemies of our happy establishment seem to have re- 
course to the laudable method of clublaw , when they find all 
other means for enforcing the absurdity of their opinions to be 
ineffectual. Addison, Tret holder. 

Clubman.* 7 \. s. [from club and mltn.] One who 
parries a club. 

Alcides, ftirnnin’d Hercules, 

The only clubman of his time. Trag. of Soli man and Perscda. 
Clu'buoom. it. s. [ dub and foam.'] The room in 
which a club or company assembles. 

These ladies resolved to give the pictures of their deceased 
husbands to the cluhroom. Addison , Spectator. 

To CLUCK, v. 71. [cloccutn, Welsh; clochat , Ar- 
morick ; cloccan, Saxon ; klockcn , Dutch.] To call 
chickens ; as a hen. 

She, poor hen, fond of no second brood, 

Has chick'd thee to the wars. Shakspedrc, Coriol. 

Ducklings, though hatched by a hen, if she brings them to 
a river, in they go, though the hen duels and calls to keep 
them out. Ban on the Creation. 

To Cluck.# v. a. To call, as a hen calls chickens. 
The following example has been given by Dr. 
Johnson under the verb neuter. See alsa To 
Clock. 

She, poor lieu, fond of 110 second brood. 

Has duck'd thee to the wars. n Shakspcare, Coriol. 

Clue.# n. s. The same as Clew, which see. “ A 
due of yarp or thread.” Iiuloet . 

Speak, is’t so ? 

If it he not, you have wound a goodly chic. 

, Shakspcare, AH's Well. 

Clu^if.^ n. s. [formed from tump, Dr. Johnson say*. 
It is rather from the Germ. Id imp, a muss, a clod. 
ThS Sil /damp is also an unshripen piece of wood. 
Both perl laps from the Iccl. klimpa.] 

1 . A shapeless piece of wood, or other matter, nearly 
ecpial in its dimensions. 

2. A cluster of trees; a tuft of trees or shrubs: 
anciently a plump. 

The small and circular clumps of firs, which I see planted 
upon some fine large sw ells, put me often in mind of a coronet 
placed on an elephant’s or camel’s hack. She ns tone. 

flo Clu'mpeil# v. a . [Germ. klnmpern .] To form 
into clumps or masses. 

Vapours which now themselves consort 
In several parts, and closely do conspire, 

Cluwpcr'd in balls of clouds. 

More, Song of the Soul, Injfn. of Worlds. 
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Clumps.^ n. s. A numbscull. Skinner. In Lincoln- 
shire, clamps is idle, lazy, unhandy. Grose. Per- 
haps a corruption of clumsy , which see. But 
dumpnion was formerly our word for a clown. 
Sherwood. C/impsc is defined botli by Sherwood 
and Cotgrave asleep , benummed. v * 

Clu'msii.y. a (fa. [from clumsy. Awkwardly; with- 
out readiness ; without liimblcness ; without grace. 

He walks very Htumuly and ridiculously. Ray an Creation. 

This lofty humour is clumsily and inartificially managed, 
when affected. Collier on Pride . 

Ci u'ajsiness. n. s. [from clumsy."] Awkwardness; 
ungainliness ; want of readiness, nimblcness, or 
dexterity. * • 

The drudging part of life is chiefly owing to clumsiness and 
ignorance, which cither wants proper tools, or skill to use 
them. Collier on Fame. 

CLU'MSY.'f* adj. [This word, omittcci in other 
etymologists, is rightly derived by Bailey from 
lompsch , Dutch, stupid. In Eyglish, lump, clump , 
lumpish , dumpish , clumpishly , clumsily , clumsy. Still 
we may go to the Germ, klump , as the original ; 
and not omit the Su. klampig , which means clumsy/] 
Awkward; heavy; artless; unhandy; without 
dexterity, readiness or grace. It is used either of 
persons, or actions, or things. 

The matter ductile and sequacious aj)t to lu: moulded into 
such shapes and machines, even by clumsy fingers. Ray. 

But tliou in clum.y verse, im lick'd, unpointed* 

Hast shamefully delv’d. Drydcn. 

That clumsy outside of a porter. 

How could it thus conceal a courtier? Swift. 

The preterite and participle of cling, for- 
merly also written dung. [Sax. jeclunjne.] 

Chuxo.'f' adj. [cliin^u, Sax.] Wasted with lean- 
ness ; shrunk up with cold. See the citation from 
Shakspeare’s Macbeth in To Cunt,. The word is 
yet used in the north of England for any thing 
shrivelled or shrunk, ft, is the past part, of ding, 
rather than an adjective. 

To Cut vo. ^ v. n. [chiignn, Sax.] 

1. To dry as wood docs, when it is laid up after it is 

cut. See To Cling. * 

2. To adhere ; to remain fixed. 

Globes entire 

Of mulled smoke, and heavy dunging mists. 

JSforc, Sung of the Sou/, In fin. (f Worlds. 

Clu'niack.^ //. s. [Lat. Cluniaccnsis, from Cl uni in 
Burgundy, where this order of monks is said to 
have been first instituted.] One ol # a reformed 
order of Benedictine monks. 

In 91a, Oden, abbot of Cluny, took upon him to correct 
tfeeir [the Benedictines] abuses, and gave rise to the Chiniqpks. 

Summary of Religious /louses. 

Clu'niack.# adj. belonging to the order of Ofcny. 

A Cluniac/c monk allegorised allthe habit* and ornament* of 
the order. dough. 

CLU'STER. n. s. [clyjrep, cluftcp, Sax. klishr, 
Dutch.] 

I. A bunch; a number of things of the same kind 
growing or joined together. 

Grapes will continue fresh mid moist all winter, if you hang 
them cluster by duster in the roof of a warm room. Macon. 

A sw elling knot is rais’d ; • 

Whence, in short space, itself the cluster shows, 

And from earth’s moisture, mixt with sun-beams, grows. 

Denham. 

The saline corpuscles of one liquor do variously act upon 
the tinging corpuscles of another, so as to make many of them 


Newton. 

Pope. 


associate into a cluster, whereby two transparent liquors may 
compose a coloured one. xr 

An elm was near, to whose embraces led. 

The curling vine her swelling clusters spread. 

2. A luimber of animals gathered together. 

As bees 

Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 

h\ clusters. Milton, P. 1. 

A here with their clasping feet together clung, 

And u long duster from the laurel hung. Drydcn. 

3. A body of people colli-ctod : used ia contempt? 

We lov’d him ; but like beasts 

And coward nobles, gave way to your dialers. 

Who did hoot him out o’ the city. Shaksprare . 

My friend tooj his station among a cluster of mob, who , 
were making themselves merry with their betters. Addison. * 
To Cluster, v. n. [from the noun.] To grow in 
bunches; to gather into bunches, to congregate. 
Forth flourish’d thick the chutering vine. Milton , P. L. 

Great father Bacchus to my song repair; 

For dust c ring grapes are thy peculiar ciyf. Drydcn . 

Or (roin the forest, falls the cluster'd snow, 

, Myriads of gems. . Thomson, Winter. 

To Cu/stek.^ v . a. To collect any thing into 

bodies. 


Clouds cluster'd darkncA, lightnings terrours stream’d. 

• 1 Sir \V. Alexander's Hours, i. 73. 

Cluster-graph, n. s. [from duster and graptJ] 

The suinll black grape is by sonm called the currant, or 
cluster-grape ; which P reckon the forwarder of the black sort. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Cli/stkky.^ adj. [from cluster,'] Growing in clusters; 

full of clusters. Cotgrave and Sherwood.* 

To CLUTCILf [Of uncertain etymology, 

Dr. Johnson says. It is from the Sax. ^e-l&ccan, 
to snatch, to seize ; jechhr hanb is the hand closed, 
the grasp or seizure having been made.] 

I. To hold in the hand ; to gripe; to grasp. 

Is this a dagger that I ‘ce hclire me, 

The handle toward my hand ? Come, let me clutch thee. 

Shah a pea re, Macbeth . 

I’ll trust the sea first. 

When with her hollow murmurs «dic invites me 

And dutches in her storms. Jtemnn. and Ft. False One. 


They, 

# Like moles within us, heave and east about; 

And, ’till they foot and dutch their prey, 

They never cool. Herbert . 

2 . To comprize ; to grasp. 

A man may set the poles together in his head, and dutch 
the whole globe at one intellectual grasp. Cottier on Thought. 

3. To contract ; to double the hand, so as to seize 
and bold fast. 

Not that 1 have the power to duldi mv hand, 

• When his fair angels would salute my p^Lu. 

• Shot speare, K. John, 

Ci.UTCil.*f" 7?. s. [from the verb.] 

1. The gripe; grasp; seizure. 

His cloak hangs on his shoulders much like a fiddler's; — 
am! he fearcs to touch the sides 01ft, or give it .1 w-i-pc under 
his arnic, tor feu rc his dirty dutch should grease it. 

Characters about 1661, 121110. 

2. Generally, in fhe plural, the paws, the talons. 

It was the hard fortune of a cock to fall into the* dutches of 
a cat. # L' Estrange. 

3. Hands, in a sense of rapacity and cruelty. 

Your greedy sluv’riug to devour, 

Before *t\vas in your dutches pow’r. Hudibras. 

Set up the covenant on crutches) 

’Gainst (hose who hafe us in their dutches. Hudibras. 

I must have great leisure, and little care of myself, if I ever 
more come near the dutches of such a giant. Slillingjteet. 

CLUTTEldf ». s. [Sec Clatter. Dr. Johnson 
offers no etymology. Serenius gives the old Goth. 
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khtlr, debate, dispute. The Teut. verb Jdoteren or 
kleutemi, to beat or knock often, may be looked 
upon as more nearly allied to our word.] A noise ; 
a bustle; a busy tumult; a hurry; a clamoui| A low 
word. 

He saw what a clutter there was with huge, over-grown 
pots, pans, and spits. L* Estrange. 

'Hie favourite child that just begins to prattle, 
h very huinorsomc, and makes great clutter , 

’Till he has windows on his bread aiuffcuttcr. King. 

Prithee, Tim, why all this clutter?'' 

Why fever in these i aging fits ? Su i/t. 

To Ci^/tper. 7’. n. [from the noun.] To make a 
noise, or bustle. 

CLYSTE R . 'Y ??. s. [F r.clystere, (ir. xkvfr { g from 
xAvgw, to wash.] A liquid remedy, or injection, 
introduced into the intestines by the fundament. 

If nature relieves by a diarrhoea, witfiout sinking the strength 
of the patient, it is not U* be stopt, but promoted gently by 
emollient clysters. Arhnthnot. 

Clyster-impe.# n. s. Tlie tube or pipe, by which a 
clyster is injected. “ A certnin bird, called Ibis, 
about the banks of the Nile, first taught tlie 
Egyptians the way of ad minis/ ring clystirs ; for this 
bird has been often observed, by means ofliis crooked 
bill intromitted ii^Lo the anus, to inject salt water, 
as with n syringe, into ibs own bowels, and thereby 
to exonerate its paunch when too much obstructed.’' 
Greenh ill’s Art of Embalming, 1705, p. 232. 
Shakspeare uses the word clyster-pipe, in a con- 
temptuous sense. 

To C^y'stErize.# v. n . [old Fr. clysteriser.] To 
apply a clyster. Cot grave and Sherwood. 

Cly'sterwise.# adv. In the manner of a clyster. 

Grant an entire efficacy to this bahamick liquor, thus 
clyster wise iiuinittcd into the intestines. 

Green hit l, Art of Embalming, p. 273. 

To COACE 11 V ATE. f r. a . [coacervo, Latin.] To 
heap up together.] 

The collocation of the spirits in bodies, whether the spirits 
be coaccrmle or diffused. Bacon , Nat. Hist. 

If you could pry into niy memory, .you should discover 
there a huge maga/ino of your favours you have been pleased 
to do me, present and absent, safely stored up and eoacervated, 
to preserve them from mouldering away in oblivion. 

J [owelty Lett. i. i. 3 3. 

Coackkva'tion.^ n. s. [old Fr. coacervation.] The 
act of heaping, or state of being heaped together. 

The fixing of it is the equal spreading of the tangible parts, 
and the close eoacn ration of them. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

COACIit //. [cache, Fr. kotezy , among th 3 
Hungarians, by whom this vehicle is said to have 
been invented. Minslieu. Formerly written coch, 
see Coachmakeh ; and, soon after its general use 
in this country, called quitch. “ He kept his 
coach , which was rare in those days, [in the time 
of queen Elizabeth ;] they then vulgarly called it a 
quitch ' 9 Aubrey’s relation of Dr. Aubrey, Anecd. 
ii. 219/ Burton seems to distinguish the coach from 
a caroche. “ They sludl have gowns, tires, jewels, 
coaches , and earaches 99 A nut. of Mel. p. t coc. See 
CXuoche.] A carriage of pleasure or state, dis- 
tinguished from a chariot by having , scats fronting 
each other. * 

Basil! us attended for her in a coach, to carry her abroad to 
ice some sports. Sidney. 

A better would you fix ? 

Then give humility a coach and six. Pope. 
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Suppose that last week my-qgfleh wa» within an inch of yvor- 
turning in # smooth even way, and drawn by very gentle 
hordes. Swift. 

To CoACii.-f* v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To carry in a coach. 

r f When I run, 

Hide, sail, am coach'd, know I how far I have gone; 

And my mind’s motion not ? v B. Jonsoft, Underwoods. 

The needy poet sticks fo all he m$ets, 

Com lid, carted, trod upon ; now loose, f£jw lust, 4 

And carry' M off in some flog’s tail at last. .Pape. 

2 . To draw' together, as horses harncssecLto a coach. 

For wit, ye may be coach'd together. 

Every lVoman in her Humour, 1609. 

Co'achuox. w. s. [ coach agd box.] The seat, on 
which the driver of the coach sits. 

Her father laid two coachmen : when one was in the coach - 
Aar, if the coach si\ img but the least to one side, die used to 
.ill rick. Arhuthnot, Hist, of J. Bull. 

CVachful.# it. s. [from coach and /nil.] A coach 
filled with persons. 

Under the first are comprehended all those who arc carried 
down in coachfuls to Westminster Hall. 

« Addison , Sped. No. 21. 

CoAcii-m ui; . n. s. Money paid for the use of a 
hired couch. 

You exclaim as loud as those that praise. 

For scraps and coach-hire, a )uung noble’s plays. Dryden . 

IWy cxpences in coach-hire make no small article. Spectator . 

Coach -horse.# n. s. [coach and horse."] A horse 
designed principally for drawing a coach.] 

They drew together like roach-horses. 

Narrative of the King's Entertainment, 1603. 
*Tis the swaggering conch-horse An aides, that draws with 
him there. 7 *. Jonson, Cynthia's Kerch. 

Coach-house, it. s. [conch and house.] The house 
in which the coach is kept from the weather. 

Let him lie in the stable or the coach-house. Swift. 

Co / A<;jiMAKf:n.'{'' 71. s. [coach and maker. Formerly 
coac/nvright. “ Our only and true .Salomon, who 
hath devised and built this each by his trusty and 
faithful coch weights and carpenters.” Harmur, Tr. 
of Beza’s Serin, p. 364.] 'The artificer whose 
trade is to make coaches. 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 

Made by the joyner, Squirrel, or old Grpb, 

Time out of mind, the fiuri& coach-makers . Shakspeare. 

Take rare of your wheels : get a neW sett bought, pud pro- 
bably the coach-maker will consider you. Swift . 

Co'aqhman.^ n. s. [from coach and man. -■ The old 
word was coacher. “ His cochc was pluck t in 
pieces by evil cockers 99 Harmar, Tr. of Beza’s 
Serin, p.375.] The driver of a coach*. 

*Thy nags, the leannest things alive, ' ■ - ! 

So^pry hard thou lov’st to drive ; , 

I heard thy anxious coachman say, 

It cost thee more in whips than hay. Prior. 

She commanded her trembling coachman to drive her chariot 
near the body of her king. South. 

Coachmanship.# n. s. [from coachman .] The 

skill of a coachman. 

In two or three years he acquired tho usual advantage# of 
this sort of education, such as the arts of sporting, billiards, 
mid coachmanship. Jcnyns * 

<■ To COA'CT.-f* v. 71. [from con and act.] To act 
together; to act in concert. Not used. 

But if I tell how these two did coact. 

Shall I not lie in publishing a truth ? Shakspeare ^ 

Coa'cted.# part, adj . [Lat, coactus.] Forced* 
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Speak to him, fellow, speak to him, Fll hare none of this 
coacted , unnatural dumbness in my house, in a family where I 
govern. B. Jonson, Epicoene . ! 

Coa'ction.^ n. s. [okl Fr. coaction.'] Compulsion; 
force, either restraining or impelling, 

Christ left all men in liberty to marry, if they list ; forbidding 
all men f) rmely to make any law of coaction or < 5 f separation, 
where God hath set fredome in marriage. 

Ba!e y Acts of fine. Votaries, (i?6o,) i. 1 6. 

Feede the flockewf Christ, as much us in you lyctb ; not 
taking care thereof by coaction, bufr willingly. 

WooltoiCs Christian Manuctt , (15 76,) D. ii. 

All outward coaction is contrary to the nature of liberty. 

Burnet on the Articles , Art. 17. 

llis services not flowing naturally from propensity and in- 
clination, but being drawn and forced from him by terrour and 
coaction. m South, Scrm.n. 53. 

It had the passions in perfect subjection ; and though its 
command over them was persuasive and political, yet it had 
the force of coaction , and despotical. • South . 

Coa'ctive.^ adj. [from coact.'] * 

1. Having the force of restraining or impelling; com- 
pulsory ; restrictive. • 

The Levitical priests in the old law, never arrogated unto 
themselves any temporal or coactive power. Ralegh. 

They do all intend coaclivc jurisdiction in the exteriouj 
court of the church. Up. Brain hall, Schismc fiuardcd, p. 130. 

There may he considered in them the power of jurisdiction ; 
in foro externo, and coaclivc. Bp. Barlow , Remains , p. 612. 

2. Acting in concurrence. Obsolete. 

Imagination, 

With whnt's unreal thou coaclivc art. Shahpeore. 

Coa'ctively.# adv. [from coactive .] In a com- 

pulsory or restrictive* manner. 

All legislative, judiciary, and dispensativc power, coactively, 
in the exteriour court of the church over English subjects. 

Bp. BramhaU , Schism Guarded , p. 177. 

Coadju'ment. 11. s. [from con ami adjumentum , Lat.] 
Mutual assistance. Diet. 

Coadju'tant. adj. [from con and adjuto.] Helping; 
co-operating. 

Thracius coadjutant, and the roar 
Of fierce Eurodydon. Philips. 

Coadju'tor.^ 11. s. [okl Fr. coadjutcur.] 

1. A fellow-helper; an assistant; an associate: one 
engaged in the assistance of another. 

I should not succeed in a project, whefeof I have had no 
hint from my predecessors the poets, or their seconds or coad- 
jutors the cnticks. Drt/dcn. 

Away the friendly coadjutor flies. Garth's Disjnnsary. 

A gownman of a different make. 

Whom Pallas, oned Vanessa’s tutor, 

Had fix'd on for her coadjutor. Swift. 

2 . [In the canon law.] One who is empowered or 

T ointed to perform the duties of another. 

bishop that is unprofitable to his diocese ought to be de- 
posed, and no coadjutor assigned him. -Ay tiffs. 

Valerius prompted Augustme in his lifetime to be desumed 
bishop of Hippo, and. to be joined fellow-bishop with himself, 
though it was flatly against the canons. For a coadjuUntc 0111- 
monly proves an hinderer; and, by his envious clashing, dpth 
often mg his partner’s grave with whom he is joined. 

Fuller, Holy State, p. 27^. 

I find a learned oiid late canonist has very much about coad- 
jutors; but it is for coadjutors to archdeacons, and dignified 
men, below the order ol* bishops. Bp. Barlow , Remains, p.iOo. 
Coadju'tiux.^ n. s. [from coadjutor.] She who is a 
fellow-helper. 

She is admirably qualified to be his companion, confidant, 
counsellor, and ooadjutris. Smotlctt. f 

CoAim/vANCY. 11. s. [from con and adjuvo , Lat.] 
Help ; concurrent help ; contribution of help co- 
operation. 

Crystal is a mineral body, in the difference of stones, made 
of a fentou6 percolation of ccutl^ drawn from the most pure 
VOL. I. 
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• And limpid juice thereof, owing to the coldness of the earth, 

some concurrence, and coadjuvancy, but not immediate deter- 
mination and efficiency. • Brown ( > Vulg. Err • 

Coaduni'tion. 11 s . [from con 9 ad, unitio , Lat] The 
conjunction of different substances into one mass. 

Bodies seem, to have an intrinsick principle of, or corruption 
from the coadumtionoi particles endued with contrary qualities. 

Hale , Orig. of Mankind* 
Coadve'ntureb.# n. s. [from con and adventurer .] A 
fellow-adventurer, , 

There is a worthy captain in this town, who was coa/U 
venturer in that expedition. ’ Howell, Lett. ii. 6x. 

To Coaffo'rEst.* V. a. [from con and afforest.] To 
' convert ground into forest. 

Henry Fitz-Empressc (viz. the second) did coafforat much 
land, which continued all his reign, though much complained 
of. * m Howell, Lett, iv, f 6. 

Unfortunate Druina, and alllier coaffoccstcd territories. 

Ibid. iv. aj. 

Coa'oent.^ 11. s. [con &rn\*agent.'}» An associate; 
one co-operating with another. 

Your doom is then • 

To marry tl$g coqgcnt of your mischiefs. 

Bcaum. and FI. Knight of Malta . 
To COAGME / NT.'f~ v.*a. [old Fr. coaugmmter , from 
con and agmeit , Lat.] To congregate or fycap to- 
gether. I have only found the participle in use. 

Had the world been opagmryjed from that supposed fortuitous 
jumble, this hypothesis had been tolerable. Glativillc . 

Coagmenta'tion. n. s. [from coagment.] Collection, 
or coacervation into one mass ; union ; conjunction. 

The third is the skin and coat, which rests in the well join- 
ing, cementing, and coagmmtation of words; when as it is 
smooth, gentle, and sweet, &c. B. Jenson . , Discoveries . 

Coa'uulable. adj. [from coagulate.] That which i» 
capable of concretion. 

Stones that are rich in vitriol, being often drenched wish rain- 
water, the liquor will then extract a fine and transparent sub- 
stancc, « oagidablc into vitriol. Boyle. 

To COA'GULATE. v. a. [coagido, Lat.] To force 
into concretions; as, by the affusion of some other 
substance, to turn milk. 

Roasted in wrath and fire. 

And thus o’ersized with coagulate gore. Shakspeare. 

• Vivificatioii ever consisteth in spirits attenuate, which the 

cold doth congeal and coagulate . Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Bitumen is found in lumps, or coagulated masses, in some 
springs. Woodward, Nat . Hist. 

The milk in the stomach of calves, which is coagulated by 
the runnet, is again dissolved and rendered fluid by the gall in 
the duodenum. Arbuthnot. 

To CoVgclate. v. 71. To run into concretions, or 
congelations. 

• Spirit of wine commixed with milk, a third part spirit of 

wine, and two parts milk, coagulaleth little, but mingletli , and 
the spirit swims not above. Bacon . 

About the third part of the oil olive, which was driven over 
into the receiver, did there coagulate into a whitish body, al- 
most like butter. Boyle. 

Coagl la'tion.^ n. s. [old F r. coagulation.] 

1. Concretion; congelation; the act of coagulating ; 
the state of being coagulated. 

From insensible attractions of most minute particles at the 
smallest distance, are derived cohesion, dissolution, coagulation, 
animal secretion, fermentation, and all chemical operations. 

• Bp. Berktly, Siris, $ *36. 

2. The body formed by coagulation. 

As the substance of coagulations b not merely saline, nothing 
dissolves them but wftat penetrates und relaxes at the sapic 
time. Arbuthnot. 

Coa'oulativJ. adj. [from coagulate.] That which 
bus the power of causing concretion, or coagula- 
tion. 

4 * 
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To manifest the coegulalive power, we have sometimes in a 
minute arrested the fluidity of new milk, and turned it into a 
curdled substance, only by dexterously mingling with it a few 
drops of good oil of vitriol. Boyle. 

Coa'golator. n. s. [from coagulate .] That which 

causes coagulation. 

Coagulators of the humours are those things which expel the 
" most fluid parts, as in the case of incrassating, or thickening ; 
and by those things which suck up some of the fluid parts, as 
absorbents. . ' A r but h not. 

Coak. n. s. See Coke. 

COAL.'f n. s. [col, Sax. ktd, (Jerm. hole, Dut. kul, 
Danish.] 

I* The common fossil fcwel. 

Coal is a black, sulphurous, inflammatory matter, 
dug out of the earth, serving for tewcl, common in 
Europe, though the English coal is of piost repute. 
One species of pit coal is called cunncl> or canole 
coal, which is found in' the northern counties,* hard, 
glossy and light, apt to cleave into thin flakes, and, 
when kindled, yields a continual blaaje 'till it be 
burnt out. ' $ Chambers. 

Coals are solid, dry, opake, inflammable sub- 
stances, found in large strata, splitting horizontally 
more easily than in any other direction; of a glossy 
hue, soft and fri&ble, nqt fusible, but easily inflam- 
mable, and leaving a large residuum of ashes. 

Hill 07i Fossils. 

But age, enforc'd, falls by her own consent; 

As coals to ns her., when the spirit’s spent. Denham . 

Weahail meet with the same mineral lodged in coats, that 
elsewhere \w found in marie. Woodward, Nat. /list. 

2. The cinder of scorched wood; charcoal. 

Whatsoever doth so alter a body, as it returneth not again 
to that it was, may be called alteratio major; as when cheese is 
made of curds, or coats of wood, or bricks of earth. Bacon. 

3 . Fire; anything inflafaied or ignited. 

Yos. are no surer, no. 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice. 

Or hailstones in the sun. Shakspcare. 

You have blown tins coal betwixt my lord and me. 

Shakspeare. 

The rage of jealousy then fir’d his soul. 

And his face kindled like a burning coal. Dri/dcn. 

4 « To call over the coals. An expression, not jet dis- 
used, signifying to call to u severe account; in 
allusion perhaps to the ancient ordeal of the burn- 
ing ploughshare. 

To Coal, v . a. [from the noun.] 

1. To burn wood to charcoal. 

Add the tinner’s care and cost, in buying the wood for this 
service, felling, framing, and piling it, to be burnt; in fetching 
the same when it is coaled, through such far, foul, ami cumber- 
some ways. Cartw, Surv. of Cornwall. 

Charcoal of roots, coaled into great pieces, lasts longer than 
ordinniy charcoal. Baron . 

2. To delineate with a coal. 

Marvailing, he coaled out rhimes upon the wall, near to the 
picture. t Camden . 

Coal-black, adj. [coal and black.'] Black in the 
highest degree ; of the colour of a coal. 

As burning /Etna, from his boiling stew, 

Doth belch out flames, and rocks in pieces broke, t 
And ragged ribs of mountains molten new, 

En wrapt in coal-black clouds and filthy smo&k. Spenser , F. Q. 

Ethiopians and negroes become coal-black from fuliginous 
cfflorcscencies, and complectional tinctures. Brown. 

Coal-black his colour, but like jet it shone; 

His legs and flowing tail were white alone. / Dry den. 

Coal-box. n. s. [coal and box.'] A box to carry coals 
to the fil e. 
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Leave a pail of dirty water, % coal-box, a bottle, a broom, and 
such other unsightly things. Swift. 

Coal-fish. n. s. [asellus niger.] A species of beard- 
less gadus. 

Coal-house.# n. s. [from coal and house.] A place 
to put coals in. 

Bonner's conscience made his palace a coal-house , and a dun- 
geon. c JunidSy Sin Stigmatized , p; 812. 

Coal-mine. n. s. [from coal and &ine.] A mine in 
which coals are dug ; a coal-pit. 

Springs injure land, tnat flow from coal-mines. Mortimer. 
Coal-miner.# 71. s. [from coal and mine.] One 
who works in a coal mine. 

Like coalminers aliout a line, when the candles burning blue 
tell the damp cometh, they will fasten upon the bait, 

Junius , Sin Stigin. p. 295. 
Coal-pit. 71. s. [from coal and pit.] A pit made in 
the cartn, generally to a groat depth, tor digging 
coals. 

A leaf of the polypody kind, found in the sinking of a coal- 
pit. ^ Woodward . 

Coal-ship.# w. 5. [from coal and ship.] A ship 
that carries coals ; what is now termed a collier . 

\ The pirate never spends his shot upon coat-ships , but lets fly 
at the rich mr reliant. Junius , Sin Stigm. p.389. 

Coal-stone, n. s . [coal and stmie.] A sort of canned 
coal. See Coal. 

Coat-stone flames easily, and burns freely; but bolds and en- 
sures the fire much longer than coal. Woodward. 

CoAL-woifK. n. s. [coal and work.] A con lory; a 
place where coals arc found. 

There is a vast treasure in the old EnglUi, from whence 
authors may draw constant supplies; as our officer* make their 
surest remits from the coal- works and the mines. Felton. 

Co'alery. ?i. s. [from coal.] A place where coals 
arc dug. 

Two fine stalactita: were found hanging from a black stone, 
at a deserted vault in Bcnwell r order u. Woodward. 

To COALF'SCE.-f- v. n. [old r r. coalescer , coalcsco , 
Latin ] 

1 . To unite in masses bj r a spontaneous approximation 
to each other. 

When vapours arc raised, they hinder not the transparency 
of the air, being divided into parts too small to cause any re- 
flection in their superficies; but when they begin to coalesce , 
and constitute globules, those globules become of u convenient 
size to reflect some colours. Newton. 

2. To grow together ; to join. 

Coale'scence.*!'* 7 i. s. [from coalesce.] The act of 
coalescing; concretion; union. 

r j*hat he >jhould not be aware of the future coalescence of 
these bodies into one. GlanviUe, Pre-exist . of Souls , cJi. 2. 
But in the second consideration it is symptoma morbi , nempe. 

. sotntec uni tat Is , when by reason of the breaking of the Golden 
Bowl, and shrinking up into itself, there immediately follows a 
males cense of all the vessels thereof. 

* Smith , Purfifoture of Old Age , p, *24. 

from these inodes of natural coalescence arises the gram- 
matical regimen of the verb by its nominative, of the accusative 
by its verb. Harris , Hermes , ii. if. 3. 

Coali'tion. 71. s. [from coalcsco , coalitum , Latin.} 
Union in one mass or body ; conjunction of separate 
parts in one whole. - 

The world’s a mass of heterogeroouH consistencies, and every 
part thereof a coalition of distinguishable varieties. Glanvtlle • 

In the first coalition of a people, their prospect is not great : 

, they provide laws for their present exigence. Hale . 

’ Tis necessary that these squandered atoms should convene 
and unite into great masses : without such a coalition the' chaos 
must have reigned to all eternity. Bentley. 

Co'aly. adj. [from coal.] Containing coal. 

Or coaly Tine, or ancient hallow'd Dec. Milton , Vac. E. 
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Coapta'tion. n. s. [from eon and erplo, Lat.] The 
adjustment of parts to each other. 

In a clock the hand is moved upon the the bell is 
struck, and the other actions belonging to the engine are per- 
formed by virtue of the Sifce, shape, bigness, and coaptation of 
the several parts. Boyt*. 

The same method makes both prose and vSrse beautiful, 
which consists tu the .judicious cooptation and ranging of the 
Words. I Broome. 

To COA'liCT.-fe v. a. [coarcto, Latin ; coarcter , 
To COA'RCTATE. 3 old Ff.] 

1. To straighten ; to confine into a narrow compass. 

Rancour coarctcd, and Jong detained in a narrow roomc, at 
the last brasteth out with intolerable violence, and bringeth all 
to confusion. Sir T. FJyot , Gov. fol. 6. 

The wind finding the rooin*in the form of a trunk, and 
coarctat^d therein, forced the stones of the window like pellets, 
clean through it. Bacon. 

а. To contract power ; to restrain. • 

If a man coarcts himself to the extfrmity of an act, he must 
blame and impute it to himself that he has thus coarctcd or J 
straightened himself so far. # § Ayliffc. 1 

Co a r ct a'ti o n . ' j~ n. s. [from coarci ; old Fr. coartacion.] 

r. Confinement; restraint to a narrow space. 

The greatest winds, if they have no coaptation, or blow not 
hollow, give an intcriour sound. Bacofl. 

2. Contraction of any space. 

Straighten the artefv never so much, provided the side? of 
it do not meet, the vessel will continue to beat below, or be- 
yond the coarctation. Bay. 

3. Restraint of liberty. % • 

Election is opposed not only to coaction, but also to coarcta^ 
lion, or determination to t one. Bp. Bramhall. 

COARSE.-}- adj. [The Goth. fcaurids, heavy, de- 
pressed, seems akin to this word. “ kauridai depa 9 
they were heavy with sleep,” St. Luke, ix. 32.] 

t. Not refined ; not separated from impurities or baser 
parts. 

1 fccl 

Of what coarnc metal ye are molded. „ Shakspcarc . 

Z. Not soft or fine; used of cloth, of which the 
threads are large. 

In cloth is to be considered wool, the matter of it, whether 
it be uHinc or fine. Scolds Essay on l)rapi ry, (1635) p.5. 

3. Rude; uncivil; rough of manners. 

Those who have been polished in France, make use of the 
most coarsr uncivilized words in our language, and utter them- 
selves often in sucU^a manner as n clown would blush to hear. 

■' W' / Addison , Sped. N o. 1 1 9 . 

4. Gross; not delicate. 

’Tis not the coarser tye of human law 
That binds their peace. Thomson , Spring. 

5. Inelegant; rude; unpolished. * ’ * 

Praise of Virgil is against myself, for presuming to copy, in 
my coarse English, hisb eaulifui expressions. Drydn j. 

б . Not nicely expert ; unfinished by art or education. 

Practical rul&i may be useful lo such as we remote frorof ad- 
vice, and to coarse practitioners, which they are obliged to 
moke use of. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

7. Mean ; not nice ; not elegant ; vile. 

Ill consort, and a coarse perfume. 

Disgrace the dcbcaoy of a feast. Roscommon. 

A coarse and useless dunghill weed, 

Fix’d to one spot, tefc rot just as it grows. Otway, Oipkan. 

From this coarsr mixture of terrestrial ports, 

Desire and fear by turns possess their hearts. Dry den, Virg. 

Co'ARSEtY.*f- adv. [from coarse .] 

1. Without fineness ; without refinement. •] 

2. Meanly; not elegantly* 

John came neither eating nor drinking, but fared coarsely 
and poorly, according to the apparel he wore. 

■ • Brown, V tdg, Err. 

3. Rudely; not civilly. 
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The good cannot be too much honoured, nor the bad too 

coarsely used. Dryden , Fab . Prcf. 

4. Inelegantly. # 

Be pleased to accept the rudiments of Virgil’s poetry, 
coarsely translated ; but which yet retains some beauties of the 
author. Dryden , Virg. Ded. 

5. Not delicately ; grossly. 

There is a gentleman, that serves the count, * • 

Reports but coarsely of her. Shakspeare , AIVi Well . 

Co'a use ness. n. s. [from coarse .] 

1. Impurity; unrefined state. 

First know the materials whereof the glass is made; then 
consider what the reas&i is of the coarseness or dearness. 

4 Bacon, Essays, 

2. Roughness ; want of fineness. 

3. Grossness; want of delicacy. 

Friends (pardon the coarseness of the illustration) as dogs in 
couples, should be of the same* size. V Estrange. 

4. Roughness ; rudeness of manners. 

A base wild olive he remains : 

The shrub the coarseness of the clown retains. Garth • 

5. Meanness; want of nicety ; • 

Consider the pcnuriousnchs of the Hollanders, the coarseness 
of their food^ana raiment, and their little indulgences of plea- 
sure. • Addison cm the War, 

To C&assu'me.# v. a . [from con and assume.] To 
take upon one’s self. 

Was it not enough assume our n&turc, and the properties 
belong’ ng to that nature, and the actions arising from those 
properties, but thou must coassumc the weaknesses of nature, 
of properties, of actions ? 

Walsall, Life and Death of Christ., (1615,) J 3 . 6. b. 

COAST.-}- ?i. s . [« coste , Fr. costa , Lat.] 

1. The edge or margin of the land next the sea; the 
shore. It is not used for the hanks of less waters. 

He sees in English ships the Holland coast. Dryden . 

2. The border, limit, or frontier of a country. This 
meaning is given in our ancient lexicography ; and 
what our present version of I he N. Test, renders 
coasts , Wicliffe renders countries or ends. This 
sense is unnoticed by Dr. Johnson. 

The four coasts and quarter* of the world. Jluloct . 

Ilcrod — slew all the children that were in Bethlehem, and 
f in all the coasts thereof. St. Matt. ii. 16. 

The Jews — raised persecution against Paul and Barnabas 
ami expelled them out of their coasts. Acts, xiii. 50. 

3. It seems to he taken by Newton tor side, like the 

French caste . It was likewise so used by Bacon. 

And \\c still use the expression of a coast of mutton. 

The south-east is found to be belter for ripening of tree* 
than the south-west; though the south-west be the hottest 
coast. ... Bacon. 

• Some kind of virtue, lodged in some aides of the crystal, in- 

clines and bends the rays towards the roast , of unusual refrac- 
tion ; otherwise the rays would not be refracted toward* that 
coast rather than any other coast, both at their incidence and 
at their emergence, so as to emerge by a contrary situation of 
the coast. Newton , Opt . 

4. The Coast is dear. A proverbial expression. The 
danger is over the enemies have marched off. 

Going out, and seeing that the coast was clear , Zeknane dis- 
missed Musidorus. , * * Sidney . 

Tlu* royal spy, when now the coast was dear , 

Sought not the garden, but retired unseen. Dryden. 

To Coast. ^ v. n . [old Fr. costoyer, old Eng. cOstay, 
Ch.] 

i . To sail close by the coast; to sail within sight of land. 
But steer iny vessel with a steady hand, 

• And coast alojg the shore in sight of land. Dtyden, Virgil. 

The ancieijs coasted only in their navigation, seldom taking 
the open sea. Arbuthnot on Coins 

z. To approach; to draw near. See To Aconer. 
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Where toward* me a sorry wight did const, 

Spenser , Daphnaida. 

And all in baste she coasteth tQ the cry. 

Skakspeare, Fen . and Adonis . 

7 b Coast.-}* d. a. t 

1. To sail by; to sail near to. 

Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander, not knowing the com- 
« pass, was fain to coast that shore* Brown, Vulg. Err . 

The greater entertainment we found in coasting it,, were the 
several prospects of woods, vineyards^ meadows, and cornfields, 
which lie on' the borders of it. Addison on Itah/. 

2. To keep close to ; to purgie. 

William Douglas still coasted' th&JZnglishmcn, doing them 
what damage he might. Hotiiishctis Citron . iii. 352. 

We’ll gallon to Segovia, 

And if we light of no news there, he ar nothing; 

We’ll e’en turn fairly home, and coast the other side. 

Jicaum. and Ft. The Pilgrim . 
My lord is coasted one way, ( 

My father, though his hurts forbad his travel, 

Hath took another. L £caum. and FL Lover's Progress. 

(Vaster, n. s. [from coast .] He that sails near the 
shore. , 

In our small skiff we must not launch too far ; 

We here but coasters, not discoverers are. Drydcn . 

COAT.-f* n. $. [ colic , Fr. cotta, Ital. Dr. Johnson 
says. To these may be added the Germ, cutty pro- 
bably from the Celt, kutten , to cover ; Goth. hot. 
The Armor ick cod is a* garment which covers the 
breast. The Lat. coda is termed a coat : “ Inte- 
rior tunica coda vocatur,” Poggii Facet ia*, p.462. 
Low Lat. cola and cotta. V. l)u Cange.] 

1. The upper garment. 

He was armed with a coat of mail, and the weight of the 
coat was five thousand shekels of brass. 1 Sam. xvi. 5. 

The coat of many colours they brought to their father, and 
said, This have we found ; know now whether it be thy son’s 
coat or no. Genesis, xxxvii. 30. 

2. Petticoat; the habit 1 of a boy in his infancy ; the 
lower part of a woman’s dross. 

A friend’s younger son, a child in coats , was not easily 
brought to his book. Locke. 

3. The habit or vesture, as demonstrative of the office. 

For his intermeddling with arms, he is the more cxcuseable, 
because many of his coat , in those times, are not only martial 
directors, but commanders. llowclt, Vocal Forest. 

Men of his coat should be minding their prayers, 

And not among ladies to give themselves airs. Swift, 

4. The hair or fur of a beast ; the covering of any 
anitnal. So a hawk of the first coat \ two years old. 

. , He clad 

Their nakedness with skins of beasts ; or slain, 

Or, ^iis the snake, with youthful coat repaid; 

And thought not to clothe his enemies. Milton , P. Z. 

Give your horse some powder of brimstone in his oats, and 
it will make his coat lie fine. Mortimer's Husbandry . 

You have given us milk 
In luscious streams, and lent us your own cod 
Against the winter’s cold. Thomson , Spring. 

j. Any tegument; tunick; or covering. 

The eye is defended with four coats or skins. Peacham . 
The optick nerves have their medullary parts terminating in 
the brata^their tegument* terminating in the coats of the eye. 
^ 4 Derham , Physico-Thcol, 

Amber is a nodule, invested with a coat, called rock-amber. 

Woodward on Fossils. 

ft. That on which the ensigns armorial arc portrayed* 
[allied to the Gr. 0$, a shield.] 

The herald of love’s mighty kina, 

In whose coat armour richly are display’d 

AU sort* of flowers the which on earth do spring* Spenser . 

Cropp’d are the flower-do-luces in your arms ;( 

Of England’s coot one half is cat away. 

hakspeare , Hen , VI. P. 1. 
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Those other glorious notes, 

Inscribed in touch, or marble, or th 0 coats 
Painted or carv’d upon difi* great men’s tombs, 

Or in their windows, do but prove the wombs 
That bred them graves. B. Jonson, Forest 

At each trumpet was a banner bound. 

Which, waving in the wind, display’d at large 

Their master’s coa * of arms and knightly charge. Drydcn. 

7. A card, called rightly a coward, and corruptly 
a court-card. Sec Coat-card. ^ 

Some may be coats , as :n the cards. B, Jonson, New Tnii. 
0, Gnotho, how is’t ? here’s a trick of discarded cards of us! 
We were rank’d with coats , as long as old master lived. 

Massinger, Old Law . 

To Coat.-|~ v. a. [from the noun.] To cover; to in- 
vest ; to overspread ; ts, to coat a retort ; to coat a 
ceiling. 

The ill man rides through all confidently; he is coated and 
booted lor it. B. Jonson, Discoveries. 

A victor he, from the deep phalanx pierc’d 
Of iron-coated Macedon. Thomson , Liberty , iii. 262. 

Coat-cArd.# 71. s . This expression is taken from the 
dress or coat , in which the king, queen, and knave, 
principal cards, arc represented; and not from court, 
•as it has often been pretended. See 7th 9ensc of 
Coat. 

Mad . We call’d him a coat-card 

O’ the last order. 

Pen.jun. What’s that? a knave? 

Mad. Some readings have it so ; my manuscript 
Doth speak it varlct. B. Jonson, Staple of News. 

To COAX.'}* v. a. [B. Jonson writes it cokes. It 
may be a corruption of our word cock or cocker'. 
But bishop Kennct and Lye think it formed from 
cog, about; whence cogciuncs, and cociones ; and 
so applying the custom of sailors bogging money by 
pretences of shipwreck and other losses to coaxing 
or wheedling nun out of their charity. This will 
hardly be received. Lye applies the same to the 
verb Cog. Coaxation has been adopted from the 
sound or usage of many words. To coax is in- 
deed to employ, in low language, much croaking . 
The Lat. coaxn, and the ohl Fr. coaxer is, to croak 
like a frog ; and in imitation of this word, derived 
from Aristophanes’s chorus of frogs chanting xoa£, 
xoaf, Fcatley has coined coaxation , which however 
he uses ambiguously, or at least contemptuously. 
“ Now that I have set up a light bn the banks, and 
clearly discovered both them [the Anabaptists] and 
their errours ; I hope wc shall see no more of their 
frog-gal liar ds, nor hear of their harsh croaking and 
coaxation either in the pulpit or the press.” Feat- 
ley, Dippers Dipt, p. 227.] To wheedle ; to flat- 
ter ; to humour. A low word. 

The nurse had changed her note; she was xhttzling and 
coaxing the child ; that’s a good dear, says she. V Estrange. 
I coax! I wheedle ! I’m above it. Farqvhar, Bee. Officer. 

Coax.# n. s. [from the verb.] A dupe. 

Go ! you’re a brainless coax, a toy, a fop. 

Bcaum . and FK Wit at sev. Weapons , 
Why, we will make a cokes of this wise master, 

We will, my mistress, an absolute»$ne qdkex, 

And mock, to air, all the deep diRgences 
Of such & solemn and effectual ass. 

B. Jonson, The Devil is an Ass. 

> Coaxa'tion.# n. s, [from coax."] The art of coaxing, 
or flattering for any particular purpose; See To 
Coax. 

Co'axer. n. 8* [from the verb.] A wheedler ; a 
flatter er. 



COB 

Cob. A word often used 1 in the composition of low 
terms; corrupted. from coj|f Sax. kcgf, Germ, the 
head or top. 

CoB.-f n. s. 

1. A sort of sea fowl, called also sea-cob; the sea-mew* 

• Phillips . 

2. In some provinces* and probably in old language, 
a spider ; whence cobweb. (X)utch, cob, a spider.] 

3. A horse nofeastrated. In. our northern dialect, 
cob is a testicle. ^ 

4. A coin, So calteu perhaps from its roundness : so 
cob-nut , a corruption of the »Sax. cop, ct head. 

He then drew out a large leathern hag, and poured out the 
contents, which* were silver w^^pon the tablet 

( Sheridan'* Life of Swift, j) 1 . 

Co'balt. n. s. A marcasite frequent in Saxony. 

Cobalt is plentifully impregnated with arscnick ; 
contains copper and sonic silver. Being sublimed, 
the Acres arc of a blue colour: these German mi- 
ncralists call zaffir. * Woodward . 

Coball is a dense, compact, and ponderous mine- 
ral, very bright and shining, and finch resembling 
some of the antiinonial ores. It is Jpund in Ger- 
many, Saxony, Bohemia, and England ; but ours 
is a poor kind. Prom cobalt arc produced the three 
sorts of arscnick, white, yellow, and red ; as also 
zaflrc and smalt. Hill on dossils. 

To GOBBLE. v. a . [holder, Danish.] • 

1. To mend any thing coarsely; used generally of shoes. 

If you be out, sir, I can mend you. — Why, sir, cobble you. 

* Shakspcare, Jut. Cot s. 

They’ll sit by th’ fire, and presume to know 
What’s done i'th’ capitol ; making parties strong, 

And feeble such as stand not in their liking. 

Below their cobbled shoes. Shakspcare, Loriol. 

Many underlayers, when tlmy could not live upon their 
trade, have raised themselves from cobbling to fluxing, . 

• 1 ' Estrange. 

2. To do or make any thing clumsily, or unhandily. 

Reject the nauseous praises of the times; 

Give thy base poets back their cobbled rhiiucs. Drydcn. 

Jb it not a firmer foundation for contentment and tranquil- 
lity, to believe that all things were at first created, and are 
since continually ordered and disposed for the best, and that 
principally for the benefit and pleasure of man; than that the 
whole universe is mere bungling and blundering; — nothing 
effected for any purpose or design, but all ill favourcdly cobbled 
and jumbled together ? Bentley, Serni. 1 . 

Co bble, or Co'ble.# n. s . 

1. A fishing bout. [Sax. cuople.] 

Every day the cobles, or little fishing boa 4 *, are drawn on 
shore. " Pennant 

2. A pebble; still used in this seusc, in the north of 
£nglaud. “ As bard as a cobble .” 

Their hands shook swords, their slings held cobbles round. 

Fairfax, Tasso, xx. 29. 

Co'bbler. n. 5. [from cobble .] f 

1. A mender of old shoes. 

Not many years ago it happened that a cobbler had the cast- 
ting vote for the life of a criminal. Addison on Italy . 

2. A clumsy workman in general. 

„Wha& trade ore you? — 

Truly sir, in respect of a finu workman, I am but, as you 
would say, a cobbler. Sha/cspearc, Julius (tear. 

3. In ft kind of proverbial sense, any mean person. 

3 Think you the great prerogative t* enjoy 

Ot doing ill, by virtue oi that race ; 

As if what we esteem in cobblers base, 

Would the high family of Brutus grace r> Juv ' 

Co'bcoai*.# #- s. Large round coals. Worth. 

Grose. 
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Co'uinofts. ti . s. [ cob and iron.] Irons with a knob 
at the upper end. 

The implements of the kitchen; os spits, ranges, eobirons. 
and pots. Bacon, Phys. Rem. 

CVbjsIiop. n. s. [ con and bishop .] A coadjutaqt bishop, 
Valerius, advanced in years, and a Grecian by birth, not 
qualified to preach in the Latin tongue, made use of Austin as 
a cobishop, for the bene fit of the church of Ilippd. Ayliffe . 

Co'bloaf.* 77. .v. A crusty uneven loaf. North. 
Shakspearc applies the word contemptuously ,to 
personal appearance, . where Ajax calls Thersites 
a cubl oaf," Tr. and Cressida. A corruption of 
cop : a loaf with a large head. 

Co'nNUT.'f* n.f. [cob and nut.] 

1. A boy’s game; the conquering nut. 

2. A large nut ; what some now call the nut of the 

Barcelona liazle, and what was formerly “ the 
name of a walnut.’ 1 Barret . 

Cobo'b.# n. s. See Cabo A. 

Co'bstones.# n. s. Large stones. North. Grose . 

Co'BswAN.'j- n . s. [cob, and swan .] 9 The head or 
leading swan,* Dr. Johnson says. I should rather 
suppose the male swafri. See Cob. 

• I’m not taken 

With a robswan , or a high-mounting bull, * 

A* foolish Leda and Europa were. , B. Jenson, CatiHne. 
Co'bweb.'J* 7 i. s. [htyrjuebf Dutch ; atcep-coppa, Sax. 
atter-cop , Cuml). the spider’s web.] 

1. The web or net of a spider: from cob, a spider. 
[See Cob.] 

The luckless Clarion, 

With violent swift flight, forth carried 
Into the cursed cobweb , which his foe 

Had framed for his final overthrow. Spenser, 

Is supper ready, the house trimpicd, rushes strewed, and 
cobwebs swept? Shakspearc, Taming of the Shrew. 

The snider in the house of a»burgher, fell presently to her 
net-work of drawing cobwebs up and down. If Estrange. 

2. Any snare, or trap ; imply mg insidiousness and 
weakness. 

For he a rope of sand could twist, 

As tough as learned Sorbonist ; 

And weave fine cobwebs fit for scull 

• That’s empty, when the moon is full. . Hudibras . 

Laws are like cobwebs, which may catch small flics; but let 
wasps and hornets break through. Swtft. 

Co'bweb.* adj. This word is often used adjcctivefy, 
both simply and figuratively, denoting any thing 
fine, .slight, or fiimsy ; whence the application of it 
to lawn, a fashionable article of female dress in 
elder times. In Norfolk, a cobweb morning is a 

• misty morning. 1 

Break through sudi tender cobweb niceties. 

That oft entangle these blind buzzing flics. 

A fore, Philos. Poems, p.319. 
Item, a charm surrounding fearfully 
Your parfcic-pcr-palc picture one half draw n 
In solemn Cyprus, th’ other cobweb lawn. B. Jenson, Epig. 

The worst are good enough for such a trifle, 

Such a proud piese of cobweb laum. 

Beaum. and FI. Scornful Lady. 
Chronology at best is but a wbn eb law, and he broke through 
it with his weight. ^ Drydcn. 

Opinion’s feeble coverings, and the veil 
Spun ffom the cobweb fashion of the times 
To hide the feeling heart. Akcnside, Picas . of Intag. B. 2. 

Co'bwebbed.# adj. [from 'cobweb* Employed by 
one of our forgotten poets, and borrowed by 
Young.] | Covered with the webs of spiders. 

Who lov(l the golden mean, doth safely want * 

A cobwebb'a cot, and wrongs entail’d upofr’t. 

Lovelace, Lucaita, Path* p >S 7 • 
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The ccbwcWd cottage, with its ragged wall 
Of mouldering mud, is royalty to me. Young, Wight Th. i. 

Coca. Sec Cacao, and Cotox. 

Cocci'rEnous. adj. [from koxxo$, and foto^ Lat.] 
All points or trees arc so called that have berries. 

* v - Qjdncy . 

QO’CCULUS INDICUSM [Lat.] A poisonous nar- 
cotick berry* known mostly now to poachers, who 
have got jil trick of intoxicating fish therewith, so 
as to take them out of the, water with their hands; 
for^ which reason these berries are called bacae pis - 
catoricCt fisher-berries. Chambers. 

Co'ccyx.# n. s. [Lat. coccyx^ the cuckoo.] In ana-* 
toray, a bone joined to the extremity of the os 
sacrum ; so called, as sonic think, from its resem- 
blance to the beak of cuckoo. 

Co'chineal. ??. s. [ cochinilla , Span, a woodlouse.] 

An insect gathered upon the opuntia , and dried : 
from which a beautiful red colour is extracted. 

Hill* 

Co'chleauy. adj. [from cochlea , Lat. a screw'.] Screw- 
form ; in the form of a screw. 

That at St. Dennis, near Paris, hath wreathy spire.,, and 
cochleary turning# about it, which agreeth with the description 
of the unicorn's norn jn ./Elian. brown , Yulg. Err. 

Co*chleate d. adj. [from cochlea, Lat.] Of a screwed 
or turbinated form. 

Two nieces of stone, struck forth of the cavity of the umbi- 
lici of shells, of the same sort with the foregoing : they are of 
a cochleated figure. Woodward on Voss da. 

COCK.t n. s. [cocc, Saxon ; coq y French ; xoxxuf, 
Gr. whence xoHwfe, to crow like a cock.] 
i. The male to the lien ; a doniestick fowl, remark- 
able for his gallantry, pride, and courage. 

Cocks have great combs a*ul spurs; hens, little or none. 

bacon , Nat. Hist. 

3 rue corks o’ eh’ (pine, 

That never ask for what, or whom, they fight; 

But turn ’em out, and shew ’em but a foe, 

Cry liberty, anti that’s a cause of quarrel. Drydcn. 

The careful hen 

Calls all her chirping family around. 

Fed and defended by the fearless cock. Thomson , Spring. 


2. The male of any small birds. 

Calves and philosophers, tyges and statesmen, cock sparrows 
and coquets, exactly resemble one another in the formation of 
the pineal gland. Arbutknot and Pope. 

3. The weathercock, that shews the direction of the 
tyiud by turning. 

You cataracts and hurri canoes spout, 

’Till you have drench’d our steeples, drown’d the rocks / 

1 Shakspcarc. 


4. A spout to let out water at will, by turning the 
stop. Hie handle had probably a cock on the 
top. Things that were contrived to turn seem 
anciently to have had that form, whatever was the 


reason. 


When every room 

Hath blagPd with lights, and bray’d with minstrelsy, 

I have retir’d me to a wasteful cock. 

And set mine eyes .at flow. Shakspcarc. 

It were good there were a little cock made in tlv? belly of 
the upper glass. 7 Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Thus the small jett, which hasty hands unlock, 

Spirts in the gard’ner’s eyes who turns tfre cock. Pope. 

J. . The notch of an arrow. 

6. ^he part of the lock of a gun that strides with the 
[From cocca 9 Ital. the notch oY an arrow. 



Perhaps from the action, like that of a 
12 f 


cock pecking 5 but it was, I think, so called when 
it had not Us present form*] 

With hasty rage he snatch’d 
His gunshot, that in holsters watch’d. 

And bending cock, he levell’d full 
s Against th’ outside of Talgol’s skull. Hudibras. 

A seven-shot gun carries powder and bullets for seven charges 
and discharges. Under the breech of #40 barrel is one box for 
the powder; a little before the lock another for die bullets ; 
behind the cock a charger, which carries' '.he powder from the 
box to a funnel at the further end of the lock. Grew. 

7. A conquerour; a leader; a gy.^rning nttm. 

Sir Andrew is the cock of the club since he Sill us. Addison. 
My schoolmaster call’d me a dunce and a fool; 

But at culls I was always the cock of the school. Swift. 

8. Cock crowing ; a noto of the time iu a mopiiug. 

We were carousing till the second rock. Sft&skpeare. 

He begins at curfew, and goes ’till the first cock. Shakspcarc 

9. A cockboat ; a small boat. 

Tiny take view of nil sized cocks, barges, and fisherboats 
hovering on the coast. Carew, Surv . of Cornwall. 

The fishermen that walk upon the beach. 

Appear like mice ; and yond tall anchoring bark, 

Diminish’d to her cock ; her a buoy. 

Almost too small for sight. Shakspcarc. 

10. A small heap of hay. [Properly coy;.] 

As soon as the dew is off the ground, spread the hay again, 
and turn it, that it may wither on the other side ; thru handle 
it, ami, if you find it dry, make it up into cocks. Mortimer . 

11. The form of a hat. [From the comb of the 
cock.] 

You sec many a smart rhetorician turning his hat in hi» 
hands, moulding it into several different cocks. Addison . 

12. The style or gnomon of a dial. Chambers . 

13. The needle of a balance. 

14. Cock on the Hoop. Triumphant; exulting. [Some 
think that this expression is taken from one who 
madly draws the cock out of a barrel, and lays it 
on the hoop or top of the cask, letting all the 
liquour run to waste. But Cotgravc, under the old 
Fr. adjective hupe. gives us “ copped, crested; 
hence also, proud, cockel 9 loftie, statelie, that bears 
hi msel le high, that thinks well of hiniselfc.” This 
etymology will probably be preferred.] 

Now 1 am a frisker, all men on me look; 

Wiiut should i do but set cock on the hoop ¥ Camden , Remains. 

You’ll make a mutiny among my guests 1 
You will set cock a hoop i Shakspcarc , bom. and Jul. 

For Hudibras, who thought h* bad won 
The field, as certain as a gun, 

And having routed the whole troop, 

With victory was cock a hoivp. IfuAibras. 

15. Cock and* a Bull . An expression yet in use, 
though unnoticed in our dictionaries; denoting 

* tedious, unmeaning stories ; mere babble. 

Some men’s sole delight is, to take tobacco, and drink all 
day long in a tavern or ale-house, to discourse, sin&Jest, roar, 
talk of a cock and a bull over a pot, &c. 

Burton . Anat. of Mel. 

To Cock. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To set. erect ; to hold bolt upright, as a cock holds 
his head. 

This is that muscle which performs the motion, so often 
mentioned by the Latin poets, ^^n $ey talk of a man’s 
cocking bis nose, or placing the rhiopecres. Addison . 

Our Lightfoot. barks, and cocks His ears ; 

O’er yonder stile sec Lubberkiu appears. Gay, Pastorals . 

4 Dick would cock bis nose in scorn, 

Hut Tom was kind and loving. Swift. 

2. To set up the hat with an air of petulance and 
pertness. 

Dick, who thus long had passive sat, 

Hefe strok’d his chin and coek f d his hat. Prior. 
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An alert young fellow cock’d his hat upon ft friend of hi* 
who entered. m Addison , Spectator, 

3 To mould the form of the hat. 

4. To fix the cock of a gun ready for a discharge. 

Some of them holding up their pistols cocked \ near the door 
of the house, which they kept open. Dry fan, Ded . JEn. 

5. To raise hay in small heaps. ‘ • 

Sike^nirth in May is incetest foa to make, 

Or summer shade.under the cocknl hay. Spenser^ Shep. Cal. 

To CoCK.’f' V. *. % 

1. To strut; to hold up the head, and look big, or 
nienacing£or pert. 

Now in our times— war is made as much by money as by 
sword ; and lie that may longest pay his soldiers, goeth victor 
away. . And if tlwy be both disused to rock it throughly, jet 
wheit tbjsy both oe made bankrupts, then they must needs con- 
clude a peace. Sir T. Smith, Urat . III. Append . to his Life . 

Belshazzar was found wanting of days attain idjje hy his age 
and constitution, in that he was foun^ cocking up against God. 

Archdeacon Arnway's Alarum , (1661,) p.161. 

Sir Fopling is a fool so nicely writ, • 1 

The ladies would mistake him for a wit ; 

And when lie sings, talks loud, and cocks, would cry, 

I vow, methinks, lie’s prefl^fconipany. Drydcu . 

livery one cocks and struts upon it, aiub pretends to over- 
look us. Addison, Guardian. 

2 . To train or use fighting cocks. 

Cries out ’gainst coding, since Ik; cannot bet. B.Jouson. 

3. To cocker; to indulge too much. 

Where rock mg dads make saweic lads 
In youth to rage, to beg in age. Titsscr , in his own Life , p. 162. 
Cock, in composition, signifies small or litfle. 
Cocka'dje.'I' n. s. [l’nyn cock.'] A ribband worn in 
the hat. 

Pert infidelity is wit’s cockade. Young, Sight Th. 7. 

Cocka'ded.^ ad/\ [from cockade.] Wearing a 
cockade in the hat. 

A pamper’d spendthrift, whose fantastick air, 

Well-lashionM figure, and cockaded brow. 

He took in cluing*. Young, Sight Th. 5. 

CVckal.^ w. s. Formerly used tor the die itself 
and for a game similar to that at dice ; the play 
at the buckle bone,” as Barret calls it. 

The ancients used to play at cockal, or casting of huckle- 
bones, which is done with smooth sheep’s bones. 

Kinder's Sanct. of Salvation, (1658,) p. 368. 
Cockah, which the Dutch call feelings, are different from dice; 
for they are square with four sides, and dice have six. Ibid. 
CocitATo'o.# n. s. [probably from the Fr. caqueteur , 
a prattler; though Sir T. Herbert offers at punning, 
but not admissible, etymology.] A bird of the 
parrot kind. 

Here are also — [in the Mauritius] herons white and bean- 
fSfid; ■p- cacatoes, a sort of parrot, whose nature may well take 
name from it is so fierce and so indomitable. ^ 

Sir T. Herbert, 27 v/r. p. 38J. 
She had two little dogs on a cushion in her lap, and a 
cockatoo on her shoulder. Gray, Lett, to Dr. Wart on. 

Co'cKATRicE.'f' n. s. [from cock and attep, Sax. a 
serpent ; or rather from the old Fr. cocat rice.] * A 
serpent supposed to rise from a cock’s egg. 

They will kill one another by the look, like cockatrice*. 

Shakspearc. 

This was the end of this little cockatrice of a king, that 
was able to destroy those that did not espy him first, //actor. 

This cockatrice is sootiest crushed in the shell ; but, if it 
grows, it turns to a serpent and a dragon. Bp. Tayhr. 

My wife ! ’tis she, tne very cockatrice ! Congreve . 

Co'cKPOAT.f' n . s. A small boat belonging to a *, 
ship. Formerly cogboat . Sec Cog. And some- 

times cocket . [low fat. coca ; Armor, coket .] 

That invincible armada, which having not fired a cottage 
. of ours at land, nor taken a cockboat of ours at sea, wandered 
through the wilderness of the northern seas* Bacon. 
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Did they think it less dishonour to God to be like ft brute, 
or a plant, or a cockboat, than to be like a man. StiUingJleet , 

Co'ckbrained.# cidj. Giddy; rash; hairbrained. 

I tis 'instances out of the common law are all so quite 
beside the matter which he would prove, as may be; a warning 
to all clients hpw they venture their business with such a cock* 
brained solicitor. Milton, Colaslerion . 

Co'ckbroth. n. s . Broth made by boiling a cock. 

Diet upon spoon-meats ; as veal or cockbroths prepared with 
French barley. Ifaiccy oh Consumptions • 

Co'ckcrowing. n. s. [cock and crow.] The lime at 
which cocks crow ; the morning. * 

Ye know not when the master of the house comcth ; at 
•veil, or at inidni^flif, or at the cockcrowiug , or in the morning. • 

St. Mark, \iii. 35. 

To CO'CKEIl.'f' v.a. [coqudiner, French, Dr. John- 
soii^uys. It may. ho\vev,cr, be a w ord of northern 
origin. 'Goth. hikukjan 9 to kiss. “ Ni swaif 
bikukjan fotuns mcinans,” St. IaJu*, yii. 45. Hath 
not ceased to kiss my feet.] To cade; to ioridle; 
to indulge. 

Cocker thy cbit/ 1 , and ho shall make thee airaitU 

tire fits. xxx. 9, 

Shall a beardless hoy, 

A coher'd silken wanton brave* our fields ? Shakspearc, K.John • 
What should I do, * 

But cocker up my genius, and live tree* 

To all delights my fortune calls me to. /?. Jansim, Ear. 

lit? that will give his son sugar-plums to make him learn, 
docs but authorize his love of pleasure, and win* up that pro- 
pensity which he ought to subdue, Locke on Education . 

Bred a fondling and on heiress ; 

Dress’d like any lady mayVess, 

Cocker'd by fhe servants round, 

Was too good to touch the ground. Swift. 

CVcKEit. n. s. [from cock.] One who follows the 
sport of cockfighting. 

CVckek.# 71. s. A sort, of *pultmlash. The word 
i$ yet used in the north of England. 

Now doth he inly scorin' his feudal green, 

And his patch’d rockers now depbed been. 

Bp. Hall, Sat. B. 4. 3 . 6 . 

CVckerel. ». s . [from rock.] A young cock. 

Which of them fust begins to crow ? — 

1 The old cock ? — The cockerel. Shakspearc. 

What wilt thou be, joong cockerel , when thy spurs 
Arc grow n to sharpness ? Drydcu. 

(Vckekixg.# n. a. [from cockrv.] Indulgence*. 

Barret , and She/uood. 
Wh:it # discipline is this, Phrl'ij**, to nourish violent affec- 
tions in youth, bv cochcnng and wanton indulgeucies, and to 
cliastiiv them in mature age with a boyish rod of correction. 

Milton, Duct, and Disc, of Divorce 
# Most children’s constitutions arc sp?iled by cohering and 
tenderness. • L'k 1 .c on Ediuohon. 

Cc/cket. # ad] . [from To cock.] Brisk; prri : £l to 
wax cockcl .” Sherwood. 

Co'cret.*!* n. s. [Of m im* lain derivation, l)r. John- 
son says. Possibly, in the souse of acquittance, 
the warrant being delivered to the mcivhant, from 
“ quo quietus rfccessit,” according to the form of 
acquittance* or discharges given at ihe Exchequer, 
usually coucludiug, abirnic recess it quietus*] 

1. A seal belonging to the king*# customhouse: 
likewise a scroll of parchment, sealed and delivered 
by the officers of the customhouse to merchants, as a 
warrant that their merchandize is entered. CoweL 

The greatest profit did arise hy the cocket of hides ; for 
wool and woitffells were ever of little value iu this kingdom. 

t , Davit'*. 

2. A cock-boat [old Fr. cocyuei, See Cock-Bo it.] 

* SAetwod. 
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Co'cKPiGHT.'f* 1 n. s . [cock and fight.] A battle or 
Co'ck fighting. 3 matcli oLcocks. 

In cockfights, to make 011c cock more hartly, and the other 
more cowardly- Bacon, Nat. Hist . 

All we have seen compar'd to his experience. 

Has been but ciulgeUplay or cockfighting. * 

Bcaam. and FI. Tfie Captain. 
At the seasons of foot hall and cockfighting , these little 
republics reassumo their national hatred to each other. 

• b Addison. 

Co'ckhorse. adj. [cock and horse.] On horseback ; 
triumphant ; exulting. > 

Alma, they strenuously maintain. 

Sits Cockhorse on Iut throne, the brain. „ Prior. 

Co'ckino.% n. s. [from To cock.] Tlie sport of 
cock fighting. 

The cocking holds at Der by. ^ 

B fawn, and FI. Monreur Thomas. 

CO'CKLK.f' n. s. [coqiulle, French, coclile a, Lat. 

Gr. from to turn round. Dr. 

Johnson has given a second definition of this word, 
Viz. a little or young cock, of which he gives a 
pretended example from Spenser s Shep** Calendar : 

as cockle on his dunghill^ &c.” But, in truth, 
Spenser has no such word. The true reading 
is, 44 # as cocke on his dunghill crowing crancke,” 
oeptemb. ver. 4 6.] A sipall testaceous fish. 

It is a cockle , or a walnut shell. Shakspearc. 

We may, I think, from the make of an oyster, or cockle , 
reasonably conclude, that it has not so many, nor so quick 
senses, as a man. Lorkc. 

Three common cockle shells, out of "ravel pits. Woodward. 
Co'ckle-stairs. ft. s. Winding or spiral stairs. 

Chambers . 

Co'ckle.^ n. s. ” fcoccel, Saxon ; loliurn , zizania, 
Lat.] A weed that grows in corn. The same with 
corurose ; a species ofymppy. 

Lot thistles grow instead of wheat, and cockle instead of 
barley. v Job, xxxi. 40. 

You make mountains not of mole-hills, hut of motes ; long 
harvest for 11 small deal not of corn, but of cockle ; and (as 
one said at the shearing of hogs) great cry for a little, and that 
not very fine, wool. Hayward, Answ . to Ho/cmati , ch. 7. 

In soothing them we nourish, 'gainst our senate. 

The cockle of rebellion, insolence, sedition. Shakspearc. 

Good seed degenerates, and oft obeys 
The soil’s disease, and into cockle strays. JQannc. 

'To Co'ckle.-^ v . a. [from cockle.] To contract into 
wrinkles like the shell of a cockle ; 44 to crumplte.” 

Sherwood. 

Showers booh drench the camblct’s cockled grain. , Gay. 
Co^ckxe o. . adj. [from cockle.] Shelled; or perhaps 
cochleatc, turbinated. 

Love’s feeling is more soft and sensible. 

Than are the tender horns of cockled snails. Shakspearc. 

Co'ckxer.'^ n.s. [ from cockle.] One whose trade it is to 
take and sell cockles. Used in the north of England. 

An old fisherman, mending his nets, told me a moving 
story; how a brother of the trade, a cockier , as he styled 
him, driving a little cart with two daughters. See. 

Gray , Lett, to Hr. Wart on. 
Co'cklofV.^ n. s. [cock and loft.] The room over 
the garret, in which fowls are supposed to roost, 
unless it be rather corrupted from coploft ,« the cop 
or top of the house. It is Written cotlqfl by Fuller 
in his Holy State, ’•and cocldcloft repeatedly by 
Anthony Wood, in his life of himself. 

The word ceenacuRim in the most usual and latest Roman 
sense is brill meant of the garret, or cockloft as we call it; 
which was indeed the most contemptible part of the house, 
and of no better use than to be hirca out to very ordinary and 
common people. Gregory's Notes on Scripture, p. x$. 
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If the lowest floors already burn, 

Cockhfts and garrets goodwill take their turn. Hryden, Juv. 
t My garrets, or rather my cocklofts indeed, are very indif- 
1 fcrcntly furnished ; but they are rooms to lay lumber in. 

Gockmastf.r. n. s. [cock and master.] One that 
breeds game epeks. 

A cock master bought a partridge, and turned it among the 
fighting cocks. * V Estrange. 

Cock match, n. s. [cock and match) J Cockfight tor a 
prize. 

At the same time that the heads of parties preserve towards 
one another an outward shew of good breeding, their tools 
will not so much as mingle at a c ock match. Addison. 

Though quail-fighting is jyhat is most taken notice of, they 
had doubtless cockmalches also. Arhulhnot and Pope 4 

Co'crney.-^ n. s. [A word of which the original is 
much controverted. The French use an expression, 
Pais de Cocaigne , for a country of dainties. 

Paris cst pour an riche an pais dc Cocaigne . 

Boileau. 

Of this word they are not &le to settle the original. 
It appears, whatever was its first ground, to be 
* ' r(?r y ancient, being mentioned in an old Normanno- 
Saxon poem : 

Far in see by west Spayng, 

Is a lond yhote Cocayng. 

On which l)r. Ilickcs has this remark: 44 Nunc 
coquin , coquine. Qua? olini apud Gallas otio, 
gulag & ventri deditus, ignaw;.m, ignavam , desidio - 
sum, drsidiosam , segnem significabaut. Hinc urbunos 
utpote a rusticis labor ibus ad vitam aedentarmm, 8c 
desidiosam avocatos pagani nostri olim cokaignes , 
quod nunc scribitur cockneys , vocabnnt. Et poiita 
hie nostcr in inonachos, 8c moniales, ut segue 
germs hominum, cjui desidio doditi, ventri imlul- 
gebant, & coquina; amatores crant, malcvolontissime 
invehitur, monasteria 8c monasticam vitam, in 
descriptione terra; Cockaincce , parabolice per- 
stringens.” So far Dr. Johnson. — The etymology 
of this word has indeed exercised the conjectures 
of the learned in various ways. Meric Casaubon 
would refer it to the Greek oixoyev^, (oicogcnes,) one 
born and bred at home. Gratifying as such an 
origin must be, in point of classical antiquity, to 
those who are still called cockneys , it would now be 
difficult to find a believer in. this irnnosiug $nd so- 
norous etymon ! — One of our oldest lexicogra- 
phers thus defines a cockney , 44 molliqulus, ineptus, 
"Fdelicatus, qui nescit res discernere, et qui so i nan iter 
jactat,” an effeminate, foolish fellow, who knows not 
how to distinguish things, m\d who is also very 
conceited., Huloet; whq, in a similar maimer, 
explains to play the cockney, to play the tf>oL 
After him comes Barrot, lato in the reign 
of Elizabeth, who defines a cockney, 44 a child 
tenderly brought up, a dearlirig.” This may seem 
to countenance the opinion* of those, who derive 
the word from cocker or cock f and which Decker, 
a writer contemporary with Barret, in his 
, “ Knight’s Conjuring,” boldly affirms to be the 

1 derivation. 44 ’Tis not their fault, but oUr mothers’, 
our cockering mothers’, who for their labour make 
us to be called cockneys Peggc, in his Anecdotes 
of the IJng. Language, Inclines to this etymology; 
deducing it, however, from the old Fr. coquelincr , 
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to fondle, particip. coqudine , whence, by dropping 
the penultimate, coquene. Mr. Douce thinks, that 
the word may have pnee been a term of fondness 
used towards male children, (in London more 
particularly,) as pigmey in like manner has beea 
applied to a woman. Mr. Ellis, in his* specimens 
of the Early English Poetf, deduces it, in con- 
formity to a remark made oy Mr. Tyrwhitt that 
the word is probably borrowed originally from the 
Jdtchen % i. e. from coquina ; and he cites a passage 
from PierSe Plowman's Visions, “ I have no salt, 
bacon, ne no cokenty , collops lor to make,” to 
shew that cockney means SLfook, and that therefore 
the intelligence which the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis displayed in tlie culinary art might have pro- 
cured them the appellation of cockney » from the 
uplandish or country-men. Cut cokenty , in the 
passage which he cites, unfortunately# means 
nothing more than a little cock? as Mr. Douce also 
has observed; the disl^Jto be prepared, but not the 
cook to dress it. The authority cjf Bishop Percy 
and Mr- Tyrwhitt in thus also assigning, in tlu* 
old ballad of The Turnament of Tottenham, the 
meaning of cook • to cockney, has been rightly 
questioned by Mr. Douce. 

At that feast were they served in rich array, 9 
Every live and live had a cokenty : 9 

Where it signifies little cock, or perhaps a pea- 
cock, a favourite dish among our ancestors. Cot- 
grave, under the word Cooitink, calls a “ cockney 
a hi:nper-do-cockil, a nice thing.” The citation 
of Camden in his Britannia, 

Were I in my cl.mIo of Bungcy 
Upon the river ol Waveney 
L would ne care for the king of Coch'cncy ; 
shews, whencesoever the triplet comes, that London 
was known by this name ; and hence a cockney 
might be* assumed for a Londoner . After all, there 
is most reason to believe, that this contemptuous 
or satirical expression originates in that imaginary 
region of luxury and idleness formerly called 
Cocuignc, or Plenty; as in the poem cited by 
Ilickcs. Probably the festival of the Cocagna at 
Naples may have suggested the poem as well as 
the word. See Kcysler's Trav. vol. ii. p. 369. 
Hobbes, in illusion to the old pocfli, has 4t the 
land b( Cockany, where fowls ready roasted cry, 
come and cat me;” for, among the delicacies rif 
this happy country, ready roasted geese fly into 
the house, exclaiming, all hot, all hot ! 

The gees frosted on the spitte, , 

Elec to that abbai, god hit wot, 

And gredith, [cricth,] Gees a) hote ! 

Perhaps, no apology is necessary for so long a re- 
mark on cockney ; which, however, is now falling 
into little use.] 

x. A native of London, by way of contempt. 

So the cockney did to the eels, when she put them i* the » 
pasty alive. Shate&pcare, King Lear, • 

For who is such a cockney in his heart, 

Proud of the plenty of the southern part, 

To scorn that union, by which we limy , 

Boast ’twas his countryman that writ this play ? Dorset. 
Hence I believe it w^j, that that synod's geography was us 
vol. 1. 
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ridiculous as a cockney's, to whom all is Barbary beyond 
Brain ford, and Christcndome endeth at Greenwich. 

Whitlock , Mchm. of the English, (i6y4») P* zir. 

The enrkney travelling into the country, is surprized at 
many cUramon practices of rural aflairs. . Watts . 

2. Any effeminate, ignorant, low, mean, despicable 
citizen. 

I am afraid this great lubber, the world, will prove a cockney. 

Shakspeare, Twelfth Night. 

CoV.knf.yli kk.# adj. Resembling the 'manners or 
character of a cockney. 

Some again draw this mischief on their heads by too ceremo- 
nious and strict diet, being over precise, cockneydike, and curious 
in their observation* of meats, times, &c. 

Burton , Ar.at, of Mel. p. 74, 

CoVkpit. n. s. [cock and pit.] 

1* The area where cocks fight. 

Can this cockpit hold. 

The vasty field of France? 1 Shakspcare. 

And now have I gained the lock pit df the western world, 
and academy of arms, for many years. HotvtU , Vocal Forest . 

2. A place on the lower deck of a man of war, where 
are sub-divisidns for the purser, the surgeon, and 
his mates. * Harris . 

CVgk^scoaib. n. s. [cock and cornin'] A plant. 

CoVk'shead. n. s. A plant, naiycd also sainfoins 
• Miller . 

Co'cksiu n. 5. [from cock and shut.] The close 
of the evening** at which time poultry go, to roost, 
Dr. Johnson says. Minshcu calls it twilight, either 
in the morning, or the evening. See Minsh. 
hi Twilight. In like manner cock-lee t (cock- 
light) is day-break, and sometimes the dusk of the 
evening, in some parts of the .west of England. 

Surrey and himself, 

Much about cockxhut tune, from troop to troop. 

Went through the army. # Shahspcare. 

CoVkkpur. v. s. Virginian hawthorn. A species 
of medlar. Miller * 

CoVksi kk.T adj. Confidently certain *, without 
tear or diffidence. A word of contempt, Dr. Jolm- 

• son says. But it seems not to have been used as 
such originally ; but in the present sense of safe, 
sure, beyond doubt or danger. The word is also 
not an adverb as Dr. Johnson states, but an adjec- 
tive. See, under Simu:, To make swr. 

Whilfs tbe red hat doth endure, 
lie Jiiifcketh himself < vrfaurc ; 

Tlu* red hat with Jus hire 

# Brinsrcth all things under cure. .Skelton. 

A few priests, men# in white rochets ruled all; who with 
setting up of six-foot roods, and rebuilding of rood-lofts, 
thought to nitike all cocksure. 

Sir T. Smith, Orat. IV Append, to his Life. 

We steal, ns in a castle, cock sure. Shahspcare . 

1 thought myself coihsurc of hi> horse, which he readily 
promised me. Tope, Letters . 

Co'cksu v. a. [cojjj-painc; Saxon. J The 
officer who has the command of the cockboat. 
Corruptly Coxon. • 

Their majesties, lord Carteret, and "Kir John Norris, 
embarked in Sir John's barge, and his captain steered the boat 
as cockswain. ** Drummond's Travels, p. 70, 

Co'ckweed. n. s . [from cock %nd wet/.] The name 
of a plarit, called aho Dittander, or Pepperwort . 

Co'coa. n. s. [cacaotal, Spau. and therefore more 
properly vjritten cacao .] 

A specie's of poltff-tr&e, cultivated in the East 
and M estjlndics. Hie bafk of the nut is made 
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into cordage, and the shell into drinking bowls. 
The kernel affords them- a wholesome food, and 
the milk contained in tfie shell a cooling liquor. 
The leaves are used for thatching their houses, and 
are wrought into baskets. Miller . 

The cacao or chocolate nut is a fruit of an oblong 

. figure, is composed of a thin but hard and woody 
coat or skin, of a dark blackish colour ; and of a 
dry kernel, filling up its whole cavity, fleshy, dry, 
firm, and fattish to the touch, of a dusky colour, 
an*, agreeable smell, and a pleasant and peculiar 
taste. - It was unknown to us ’till the discovery of 
America. The tree is of the thickness of a man’s 
leg, and but a few feet in height ; its bark rough, 
and hill of tubercles ; and its leaves six or eight 
inches long, half as much in breadth, and pointed 
at the ends. The flowers are succeeded by the 
fruit, which large “and oblong, resembling a 
cucumber, five, six, or eight inches in length, and 
three or four in thickness, when fully ripe, of a 
purple colour. Within the cavity of this fruit are 
lodged the cocoa nuts, Usually about thirty in 
number. Hilts Mat . Medico . 

Amid* those orchards of the sun. 

Give me to drain the cocoa* s milky bowl, 

And from the palm to draw itsf freshening wine. Thomson. 

Co'ctile. ad}, [coc tills, Lat.] Made by baking, as 
a brick. > 

Co'ction. n. s. [coctio, Lat.] The act of boiling. 

The disease is sometimes attended with expectoration from 
the lungs, and that is taken off by a coction and resolution of 
the feverish matter, or terminates in suppurations or a gan- 
grene. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

COD.-f- ? [aseth^.] A sea fish. 

Codfish. 5 L 

She that in wisdom -ever was so frail. 

To change the cod's head for the salmon’s tail. 

Slink spear c, Olhcllo. 

COD. /i. s. [cobbe, JSax.] 

1. Any case or husk in which seeds are lodged. 

I r. member the wooing of a peascod instead ot her ; iroi.i 
whom I took two rods, and giving her them again, said, Wear 
these for my sake. SMxpeetrr, As you Like it. 

Thv corn thou there may St safely sow, 

Where in full axis la&t year rich pease did grow. May. 

They let pon.ie lie in small heaps as they are reaped, ’till 
they find the liuwm and cod dry. Mortimer , h usbandry . 

2. A pillow. [Goth, kuddc ; Sax. cobbe ; c]icc>'>an on 
hip mycele cobbe, to consult his pillow. Sax. Chron. 
Lyc, edit. Maturing.] The word is yet used in the 
north of England for a cushion or pillow. 

To Cod. v. n. [from the noun.] To inclose in a 
cod. 

AU codded grain being a destroyer of weeds, an improver of 
land, and a preparer of it for other crops. Mortimer. 

Co'ddeiis. ft. s. [from cod.] Gatherers of pease. 

Diet . 

CVddy.# adj. [from cod.y Husky. Sherwood. 

Co'dger.# n. s' [perhaps from the Span, cogcr, “ to 
gather, to get as he can/' ^insheu ; whence cogc - 
dor, a gatherer. Laf. colligerc .] Contemptuously 
used for a miser, one who r&kos together all, he 
can. 

Code. w. s. [codex, Lat.] £ 

1. A book. 

2. A book of the civil law. v 
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We find in the Theodosian and Justinian code the interest 
of trade very w ell provided for. * Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Indentures, covenants, articles they draw, 

Large as the fields themselves ; and larger far 

Than civil codes with all their glosses are. Pope , Sat. 

Co'dicil. n. s. [codicillus, Lat.] An appendage to a 
will. 

The mun suspects his July’s crying, 

Was but to gain hirn to appoint her. 

By eodidi, a larger jointure. ' r Prior . 

Codi'lle. n. s. [codtUe, Fr. codillo, Span.] A term 
at ombre, when the game is won. 

She sees, and trembles at the approaching ill. 

Just in the jaws of ruin, and coddle. Pope, Rape of the Lock. 

To CO'DLE.^ v. a. [voquo, coctulo, Lat. Skinner.] 
To parboil ; to soften by the heat of water. 

Dear prim e Pippin, 

Down with your noble blood ; or, as 1 live. 

I’ll have you codlcd. * Beaum. and FL Philaster. 

To Co'vle.# r. a. [perhaps from the old Fr. cadcler , 
to breed up tenderly; or a corruption of coll. See 
To Coll.] To make of. 

Co'dling.^ v.sS. [from To codie.'] An apple, gene- 
rally codied, to be mixed with milk. Dr. Johnson 
says; and, it may be added, an apple not tjuite ripe. 
The fruit, at present styled a Codling , is said to have 
been unknown to our gardens in the time of queen 
Elizabeth. 

In July come gilliflowcrs of all varieties, early pears and 
plums in fruit, gennit.ings and codlings. Bacon, Essays. 

Not yet old enough for a man" nor young enough for a 
boy ; as a squash is before ’tis a peascod, or a codling when ’tis 
almost an apple. Shakspeare, Twelfth Sight. 

Their entertainment at the height. 

In cream and codlings rev* ling with delight. King's Cookery. 

He let it lie all winter in a gravel walk, south of a codling 
hedge. Mortimer , Husbandry. 

A codling , ere it went his lip in, 

W oil’d strait. become a golden pippin. Swift. 

Coe'fftcacy. n. s. [con and efficacia , Lat.] The 
power of several things acting together to produce 
an effect. 

We cannot in general infer the efficacy of those stars, or 
cotjficacy particular in medications. Brown , Vulg. Err. 

CoeffiViency. ?i. s. [< coJi mid officio, Lat.] Co- 
operation ; the state of acting together to some 
single end. 

The managing and carrying on of this work, by the spirit’s 
instrumental cnejjiciency, requires, that they be kept together, 
without distinction or dissipation. Glanvillc , Scepsis . 

COEFFICIENT.^ n. s. [am andicJJU'iens, Lat.] 

1. That which unites its action with the action of 
r another. 

2. [In algebra.] Such numbers, or given quantities, 

that are put before letters, or unknown quantities, 
into which letters they are supposed to be multi- 
plied, and so do make a rectangle, or product with 
the letters; as 4 a, bx, cxx ; wdierc 4 is the coeffi- 
cient of 4 a ; bbfbx, and c of c xx . Chambers . 

3. In fluxions. 

The coefficient of any generating term (in fluxions) 
is the quantity arising by the division of that term, 
by the generated quantity. Chambers . 

* From thence are derived rules for obtaining the fluxions of 

1 all other products and powers 5 be the coefficients or the in- 
dexes what they will, integers or fractions, rational or surd. 

Bp. Bcrkely, Analyst , § ix. 

Coefficiently. adv. [from coefficient .] In a co- 
operating maimer. 
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Cof/lder.# n. $. [from con and elder .] An elder 
of the same rftnk. 

The elders which are among you I exhort, who also am an 
elder, i Pet. v. i. He exhorts, not commands : lie also is 
an cider, i. c. as others are. In the original it is nm, 

coehder. Trapp's Popery truly seated) P. i. $ 5. 

Co'eliack Passion.^ [old Fr. codiaquc , from Gr. 
xoiXlxj the belly,] A diarrUcra, or flux, that arises 
from the indigestion or putrefaction of fotfrd irt the 
stomach and bowels, wherdby the aliment comes 
away little altered from what it was when eaten, or 
changed like corrupted stinking flesh. Quincy. 

Cosmetery. See Cemeteuy. 

Coe'mption. n. s. [coemptio* Lat.] The act of buy- 
ing uf) the whole quantity of any thing. 

Monopolies and coemption of wares for resale, where they 
are not restrained, arc great means t<^ enrich. ifacon, Essays. 

Ccenoby.# See Cenoby. 

7 b Coenjo'y.# v. a . [from con jyid enjoy.] * To en- 
joy together. 

I wish my soul no other felicity, when she hath shaken off 
these rags of flesh, than to ascend to his, ar«d co-enjny the same 
bliss. Howell, Lett. i. vi. /. 

CO' EQUAL, adj. [from row and equal is, Lat.] Equal ; 
being of the same rank or dignity with another. 

Henry the Fifth did sometime prophecy. 

If once he came to he a cardinal, 

lie'll make his cap coequal with the crown. • 

Shakspcnrc , Hen. VL 

Coeoua / jlitw|~ 11. s.% [from coequal.] The state of 
being equal. 

The co-cquality and co-eternity of the Son with the Father 
was denied. Hooker , Fa cl. Pol. 

The Unity iik Tiinity, and the Trinity in Unity is to l>e 
worshipped; namely, on account of their perfect co-eternity 
and co-cquatity. Waterland on the Ath. Creed. 

r lo COE'RCE. r. a. [corrcco, Lat.] To restrain ; . 
to keep in order by lorcc. 

Punishments are manifold, that they may coerce this profli- 
gate sort. AyhjJ'c , Parcigon. 

Coti'nnuLE. (tdj. [from coerce .] 

1. That may be restrained. 

2. That ought to be restrained. 

CoE'ngioN.^ n. s. [old Fr. cohercion , cocrltim.] 
Penal restraint ; check. 

The coercion or execution of the sentence in ecclesiastical 
courts, is only by excommunication of the person contuma- 
cious. Hale, Common Law. 

Government has coercion and animadversion upon such us 
neglect their duty ; without winch coercive poVcr, all govern- 
ment is toothless and precarious. South. 

Coe'rcive. adj. [from coerce.] • 

1. That which has the power of laying restraint. 

All things on the surface spreud, arc bound 
By their coercive vigour to the ground. Blackmore. 

2, That which has the authority of restraining *by 
punishment. 

For ministers to seek that themselves might have coercive 
power over the church, would have been hardly construed. 

/looker. Preface. 

The virtues of a general, or a king, are prudence, counsel, 
active fortitude, coercive power, awful command, and the exer- 
cise of magnanimity, as well as justice. Drydcu. 

COESSE'NTIAL. adj. [ con and essentia, Lat.], 
Participating of the same essence. • 

The Lord our God is but one God, in which indivisible unity 
we adore the Father, as bein" altogether of himself; we glorify 
that consubstantial word which is the Son; we bless and mag- 
nify that coesscntial Spirit eternally proceeding from both, 
which is the Holy Ghost Hooker • 


CoEssENTiA'uTY.-f- ft. $. [from coesscntial.] Partici- 
pation of the same essejicc. 

The appellation of the Son of God, assumed by him, [Christ,] 
implief the same kind of relation to him, as that of a man to 
his father; that is, it implies cocut ntiality with God, and 
therefore equality of nature, und consequently divinity in its 
full exteht. 

Burgess, Serm. on the Divinity of Chut, ( 1 7 90,) p. 4 1 . 

Coesse'ntially.* adv. [from coesscntial.] In a co- 
essential manner. 

Coesta'blishment.^ n. s. [from con and establish ,] 
Joint establishment. 

The morals of the community will be better secured by an 
exclusive establishment, at thcpuhlick cxpcncc, of the teachers 
of one sect, than by a coestablishment of the teachers of diffe- 
rent sects of Christians. 

Bp. of Landaff's ( Watson's ) Charge , (1791J p. xr. 

Coeta'neajv.# ?i. s. [ivoihcon and alas.] One of 
the same time or age with another. 

Old major Stansby, of Hama, a motA* intimate friend and 
neighbour, and coctanean of the late carlo of Southampton. 

Aubrey , Ant ed, of Sir»W. Ralegh, ij. 516. 

Coeta'neous. .adj. [ con and alas, Lat.] Of the 
same age with anothey : witli to. 

. r :i° was old as Adam, and Cain their son coctancous unto 
both. Brown, fydg. Err . 

Every fault hath penal effects, coctancous to the act. 

GovcrttmeiU of the Tongue, $ 6 . 

Through the body everyThcinber sustains another; and all 
arc coctancous, because none fan subsist alone. Bentley , Srrm. 

COETE'RNAL.^ adj. [old Fr. cor ter net, from con 
and edemas , Lat.] Equally eternal with another. 

Or of the eternal coetcrnal beam ! Milton , P. L . 

Coetf/rnally. adv. [from coetcrnal .] In a suite of 
equal eternity with another. 

Arius had dishonoured his coctcrnafly begotten Son. 

• Hooker , v. § yi. 

Coete'rnity. 7 i. s. [from^ coetcrnal.] Having ex- 
istence from eternity equal with another eternal 
being. 1 

The eternity of the Son’s generation, and his coclernity and 
consubstantiality with the Father, when he caine down from 
heaven, and was incarnate. Hammond , Eundnmcjiials. 

Vain therefore was that opinion of a real matter coeval with 

• God as necessary for production of the world by way of sub- 
ject, as the Eternal and Almighty God by way of efficient. — 
This coclernity of matter opposetn God’s independency. 

Pearson on the Creed , Art. I. 

COE'VAL. adj. [coavus, Lat.] 

1. Of tlje same age. 

Even his teeth and white, like a young flock. 

Coeval, and new shorn, from the clear brook 

lieceut. Prior . 

l. Of the same age with another :» folio wed by with. 

This religion cannot pretend to be coeval with mail. 

Hale , Origin of Mankind. 

The monthly revolution* of the moon, or the diuriutl of the 
earth upon it* own axis, by the very hypothesis are coeval with 
the former. Bentley . 

Silence ! coeval with eternity ; 

Thou wert, ere nature first began to be ; 

*Twas one vast nothing all, and all slept fast in thee ! Pope. 

3. Sometimes by to. # . 

Although we had no monnitieuts of religion ancientcr than 
idolatry, we have no reason to conclude, that idolatrous reli- 
gion was coeval to mankind. JIalc, Origin of Mankind. 

C ok' vAL.'f" 71. s. [from the adjective.] A contempo- 
rary ; but properly one not only living at the same 
time, but of tne kune time of life. 

Even 'fully himself was taunted at by his coevals # 

J I lat, c will on Providence, p. 29. 

not enough to have outtioue all your cm vul.\ in 
wit, you will excel them in good nature. Pope. 

Coe'vous. adj. [cocnvus, Lat.] Oixeo be same age. 

• 4s 2 
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Then it should not have been the first, as supposing some 
other tilings currents to it. South, Svrm. 

To COEXI'ST. v . n. [con and existo, Lat.] 

1. To exist at the same time. f 

1 he three stars that coexist in heavenly constellations, are a 
multitude ot stars. Halt. Origin of Mankind. 

Of substances no one lias any clear idea/ farther than of 
• certain simple ideas coexisting together. Locke, 

2 . Followed by with. 

It is sufficient that we have the idea of the length of any 
regular periodical appearances, which we can in our wind* 
apply to duration, with which the motion or appearance ric\ ct 
cock . led. Lock r. 

Coexistence, n, s, [from coexist.'] 
i. Having existence at the same time with another: 
with to, 

Locke. who in the, pre ceding lines has coexisted 
with, ha* hero coexistence to, * 

The measuring of any duration, by some motion, depends 
not on the real cnfiAistmce eft that thing to that motion, nr an\ 
Other period-* of revolution, Locke. 

:. More* cominfmlv followed by with. 

We ( an demons rate the being of (jod’s«eternal ideas, and 
their cur. vitlcw r with him. drew, Cosnwt. 

Co exj 'stent, ml}. [from coexist.] 

1. Having existence at the same time with another: 

with to. % 

To the measuring the durutit» n of any thing by tune, it is not 
requisite that, that tiling dumbl be n uxidcnl to the motion we 
measure by, <>r .m\ other pci iodic al revolution. Locke. 

2, Sometimes with. 

This proves im antecedent nenssity, but rocxidrnf with the 
act. lip, JiranmnU , Answer to I [Mr*. 

Time is lakcu for niueh of duiatioii as is coexistent wlh 
the motions of the great bodies of the universe. Locke. 

All that one point is either future or past, and no part 1 are 
rocjhtfht or eo.Uempm*j*n with it. find! n/ m 

To CO EXTK'N D.~} v v.a. [con anti extendo, Latin.] To 
extend to the same .space or duration with another. 

livery motion h, iff ‘some sort, c< /extended with the body 
moved. Ore re, Cosmo/. 

Has your English language one single word that is ruextended 
through all thc.sc significations? licnihy, Chit. Lips. ii. i) ?,c. 

Coexte'nsiox. n. s. [from coer/nut.] 'The act or 
state of extending to the same space or duration 
with another. 

'Though it he a spirit, I find it b no inconvenience to have 
some analogy, a*, ka*»t of roe, i ten, mu, with my body. Hnlr. 
Coexte'nsjlVk.# adj. [from con and extensive.] Having 
the tame extent. * 

The object, of tin* society are coextensive with the tgie spirit 
ufdiristiun charity. Up. II 'no •/tester, (.Yu rth,) Semi. (i ;yc>.) 
Coexte 'n s i v !■: i . v. adv. [from coextensive.] In aco* 
extensive manner. 4 

CO / FFEE,'f , ' n. s. [It is originally Arabick, pro- 
nounced cn hen. by the Turks, ami cahuah by the 
Arabs ; and by us formerly written coffa 9 and 
cauphc. See Mount's Y'oyugo to the Levant, p. 27, 
and Burton's Aunt, of Mel. p.397. Sec also Cof- 
fee-House.] The tree is a species of Arabick jes- 

Hhrnine.* • 

It is found to succeed as well in tlic Caribbee 
Elands as in thei^ native jilace of growth: but 
whether the coflee produced in the West Indies 
will prove as good 41ft that from Mocha in Arabia 
Felix, time v.Vil discover. • Mi/Ln . 

(\Jfee dei otes a drink prepared fiom the 
ben its, very inmiliar in Europe fori these eighty 
years, and among the Turks for one Hundred and 
fifty, r l hcvcuot, the traveller, was ^he first who 
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brought it into France; . and a Greek .servant, called 
Pusqust, brought into England by Mr. Daniel 
Edwards, a Turky merchant, in 1652, to make liL 
coffee, first set up the profession of coffeeman, and 
♦ introduced the drink among us. Chambers . 

They have in Turky a drink called coffee, made of a hern- of 
the same name, as r black iv, soot, and of a strong scent, but not 
aromaticul; which they tfti\ beaten into powder, in water, a* 
hot as tltfcy can drink It. r ITiis drink coipfortcth the bruin and 
heart, uild helpeth digestion. 1 liacon . 

To part Ircr time ’twi\t reading and bohea, ' 

Or o'er cold roper trifle with the spoon. Pope . 

Coh f r F.fto l t si:. ^ n. s. [coffee and house.] A house 
of entertainment where coflee is sold, and the guests 
are supplied with newspapers. Burton is one of 
the earliest users of this compound. Coffee, how- 
ever, Wits still a novelty in England so late as 1 (>50. 
as the remark of Anthony Wood shews. 

Thay [the Ttirks>J spend much t inn; in those* cojfa-hou»f 
which Jtrc somewhat like our alehouses and taverns. 

* Burton, Anal, of A Id. p. 397. 

This yearc (1650) Jacob a Jew opened a coffey honw .a ihe 
Angel in the parish of S. Peter ift the East, Ovon ; and there it. 
\yas by some, wiiti delighted in novcltie, drank. 

' r ^ Life of A. 11 r ood , p. (\ /; . 

At ten, from coffeehouse or play, 

Returning, finishes the day. 1 Pee r. 

It is a point the) do not concern themselves about, farther 
than perhaps as a subject in u coffeehouse. Swift 

CVfff.em^n. ? i. s. [coffee and man.] One that keeps 
a coffeehouse. 

Consider your enemies the Laujdunonians; did eicr \ou 
bear that they preferred a coffeeman to Agesilaus? Add-on. 
CVfri-EEPOT.^ n. s. [coffee and pot.] The covered 
pot in which coffee is boiled; or the pot into which 
the coffee, when boiled, is poured. 

It is doubtless as hard to make a coffee -pot shine in poetry, 
as a plough. Dr. ll r arfon , fits*, on Pope. 

• CO' FEE It. j'* n. s. [coppe, Saxon ; co/re, old Fr. a 
chest; Lat. cophinus ; («r. xo'pivoc, a basket.] 

1. A chest generally lor keeping money'. 

Two iron roffn s hung 011 either side, 

With preeioiis metal full as they cotdd hold. Spenser, F. Q. 

The lining of his coffers shall make emits 
To deck our so ldfcrs for these Irish wars. Shakspcarc, It/rh. It. 

If von destroy unir govern our that is wealthy, von mii-t 
cluisc another, who will fill his copers out of what i.> left. 

If Estrange. 

2. Treasure. 

IFe would dhchargu it without any burthen to the queen’s 
coffers, for honour sake. Huron, Advice to VdUei... 

3. [hi architecture.] A square depressure in each 
interval between the moclillions of the Corinthian 
cornice, usually filled with some enrichment. 

8 Chambers. 

4. [In fortification.] A hollow lodgement across a dry 

moat, from six to seven loot deep, and from sixteen 
t<> eighteen broad ; the upper part being made of 
pieces of timber, raised two foot above the level of 
the moat ; which little elevation has hurdles laden 
with earth for its covering, and serves as a parapet 
with embrasures. ChomJjci s. 

To Co'kfer.^ v. a. [old Fr. coffrer.] To treasure up 
in chests. 

Treasure, as a war might draw forth, so a peace succeeding 
might coffer up. ' Bacon, Henry VI A 

CoTit.rer.# 7 i. s. [from coffer .] lie who places trea- 
sure in a chest or coffer. 

Ye fortune's cofferers, ye powers of wcahh, 

You do your rent- rolls most felonious wrong ! 

Vom v<> Night Th. z. 
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Co'fferf.r of the Kings Household^ n. s. A prin- 
cipal officer of his majesty's court, next under the 
comptroller, that, in the comptinghouse and else- 
where, hath a special oversight of other officers of 
the household, for their good demeanour in thefc 
offices. „ ' CcwcL 

He [Sir T. Popp] is likewise siiid to have been appointed 
cofferer to the household. Warton, Life of Sir T.Pope, p,4J* 

COTFIN.+ w:/ [ 'coffin , Ft;. . cop hi ntis, Lat. xo<pmoc, 
Gr. a ha sleet ; which is the ancient application of 
our word. “ Yit understonden not ye, neither lian 
mynde of iyve looves unto fyve tliousynde men ; and 
how many coff'ym ye taken r” Wiclifle, St. Matt, 
xvi. Barret writes the word rophin , under Bier.] 

1. The box or chest in v hicli dead bodies arc put into 
theground. It is used both of wood and other matter. 

lie went as if he had hern the coffin that carried himself to 
his scpuU lire. ‘ Sidney. k 

Not a flower sweet § * 

On niv black coffin let tlierc be slrown. 

Sluikspcarc , Twelfth Night. 

One fate they have. 

The ship their (offin, and the sea their grave. Waller. 

The joiner is fitting screw s tu v our coffin. , * Swift. 

2 . A mould of paste for a pye. 

Of the paste a rtffin 9 will 1 rear, 

And make two pasties of )onr shameful heads. Titus Andron. 

3. A paper case, in form of a cone, used by grocers. 

4. In farriery. • * 

Cot tin of a horse, is the whole hoof of the foot 
above the coronet, including the coffin bone. The 
coffin bone is a small spongy bone, inclosed in the 
midst of the hooii and possessing the whole form of 
the foot. Furrier's Diet . 

To v . a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To inclose in a collin. 

Wotild’st thou have laugh’d, Imd I come coffin'd homo, 

That weep’ct to sec me triumph ? ShaKxpcarc, Cortofanns. 

Let Jiie lie 

In prison, and here be coffin'd, when I die. Donne. 

2. Simply, to enclose; to coniine. 

Devotion is not coffin'd in a cell. 

Nor chok’d by wealth. John Hull, Poems, (1646,) p.59. 

3. 'To cover, as with paste tor a pye. See Coffin. 

And coffin'd in met ’till now she was hoary. 

11 . Jonson, J lasquc of Gipsies Meta morph. 

Co'i fin maker. n. s. [ coffin and maker.] One whose 
trade is to make coffins. 

Where will be vour sexton-'., coffinmaki rs, and plum mors? 

Tatter. 

Cofo'under.# 71 . s . A joint founder.* 

The ancestors of sir E. Saekville, knight of the Bath and 
carl of Dorset, were great benefactors, or rather cofounder.^oi' 
this religious structure. Wccrcr, Fun. Monum p. 61 j. 

COG.# n. s . See To Coo. A piece of deceit; pre- 
varication ; trick. 

So letting it pass for an ordinary cog amongst them, a half- 
witted man may see there is nothing makes for them or their 

advantage. 

Watson's Quodliljc/s of Religion and State, (1602,) p. 3 jjt. 

To C()G.'{~ v. a. [A word of uncertain original, de- 
rived by Skinner from r.oquelinn •, French ; by Lye 
from cogge. See To Coax.] 

t. To flatter; to wheedle; to sooth by adulatory 
speeches. » 

I’ll mountebank their loves, * 

Cog their hearts fiom them, and come home belov’d 
()t ■ill the trades in Rome. Shakspcarc , Coriolnnus. 

He plays the most notorious hobby-horse, jesting and frisk- 
ing in rhe luxury of his nonsense with such poor fetches to cog 
a km r hter from us. Alilton, Colast er ion. 
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But if some fortune cog them into love. 

In w hat a fifteenth sphere tficn do they move ! 

John Hally Poems,' (1646,) p. Ji. 

To Cor* a die. To secure it, so as to diredfltits fall ; 
to falsify. 

Notwithstanding this cogged number of his provincial 
s\ nods, and private decrees, (a> Volusiou terms them,) all tlje 
time ot^ the first 700 ) ears, the freedom of this practice con- 
tinued in many parts of the Christian world. 

Bp. Hall, Hon. of the Married* Clrrg y, p. 24 S. 
But then my study was to cog the dice. 

And dexterously to throw the lucky sice. Dryth-i ?, PcrnJ$at. 

For guineas in other men’s breeches, » ’ 

Your gamesters will palm and will cog. Swijl. 

Ye gallants of Newgate, w hose fingers arc nice 
Jn diving in pockets, or cogging of dice. Swift. 

3. To obtrude by falsehood. 

Tim outcry is, that I abuse,! As demonstration h}- a falsifica- 
tion? ttycd&ging in the word. Ti/lotson , Preface, 

I have cogged in the word to serve my turn. St tiling fleet . 

Fustian tragedies, or insipidP cnmrdiftt, have, by concerted 
applauses, been cogged upon the town for masterpieces. Dennis. 

To Cog. r. n. To lie; to wheedle. 

Now steafeth he, now r will he crave, 

And now will he cosen an j cog. Tusser. 

Mp*. Ford, I cannot cog; l cannot prate, Mrs. Ford: now 
shall I sin in my wish. Shahspeare , Merry U ivt s of Windsor. 

COG.'f' //. >\ [perhaps from t 1 r.* # Lat. cogo, to force.] 
The tooth of a wheel, iiy which it acts upon another 
wheel. 

lie cannot adapt the cogs of his w heels, his screws, his pullics 

Dean Tucker's Cut Bonn. 

To Cog. r. a. [from the noun.] To fix cogs in a 
wheel. 

COG.# 71. s. [Goth, kogge ; Tent, logghe, a light 
boat; Welsh, 1 urh, a boat; low Lat. cogo, ^nuvigii 
genus quod cogs Anglici dicunt, Chilli coquets.” J)u 
Cange. This word cogu is also written coggo, 
cogga. coca, cod a. Ileuce on/ ccdc-hoat. Chaucer 
gives the old word coggr ; and it is yet used on 
tin; Yorkshire coast.] A cock-boat; a little boat. 

And for the c >gg was narrow, small, and strait. 

Alone he row'd, and hade his squires then: unit. 

Fat rf 1 1\ Tass. x i v . 5 8 . 
Co'gency. 7 i. s. [from cogent.] Force; strength; power 
of compelling ; conviction. 

Maxims and axioms, principles of science, because they arc 
self-evident, have been supposed innate; although nobody ever 
shewed the foundation ol their dearness and cogency. Lori a. 

Coge'nIai..# adj. [from cun and genus. The same a* 
congenial, which see.] Cognate; kindred. 

(’oceaie is often cited l>\ Itahelais, a writer of a cogenialc n»t. 

* Warton, lhst 9 of Kt g. Porhy.Yi. ^ 57 . 

CO GENT.^ ad*, [old Fr. cogent ; < <g • ns, Latin.] 
Forcible; resistless; convincing : powerful ; having 
the power to compel conviction. 

Such is the cogent force of nature. Prior. 

They have contrived methods of deceit, one repugnant to 
another, to evade, if possible, this most cogutt proof of a Deity. 

, Bentley. 

Co'gentiy. adv. [from cogent .] With resistless 

force; forcibly ; so as to force convictibn. 

They forbid tis to hearken to those proofs, as weak or 1 a*- 
lacious, whit h our own existence, and the sensible parts of tbe 
universe, oflvr :.o tlearlv and cogently to our thoughts. Locke. 

Co'gglr.'I' 71. s. [from To rtjg.] A flatterer; a wheed- 
ler. » Sficnvood. 

CVggluy.# n. s. [from «g.] Trick ; falsehood *, de- 
ceit. i 

This is a /ccond false surmise or coggiric of the Jesuits to 
keep the ignorant in error. 

Weltin'* Quodldwts of Religion and State , (iCci.) p« iyj 
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Therefore can ( not but often smile in my sleeve to bear and 
see the Jesuit*’ coggvry in every ^hing. Ibid. p. 241. 

Oo'gging.# it* [from cog.'] Cheat ; fallacy; im- 
post'* SJvTXoood, 

Nay, nay, I do beseech you lcav e j our cogging. 

Btnum. and El. Scornful Lady* 
There is nothing in all thia peremptory and colourable flou- 
‘ rish of his, but nicer cogging or misprision. 

RpCHalJ, Hon . of Married Clergy, iii. $ 2. 

Co'gglestoAe. tit s, [ cuogolo , Ital.] A little stone; 

a small pebble. Skinner . 

CifttatABLE. adj. [from cogifo, Latin.] That which 
may be thouglit on ; wluit may be the subject of 
thought. 

To CO GITATE. t v . v. [cog/lo, Lat.] To think. 

As the life of the bod} is entertained in still cogitating, so is 
our spirit nourished in reducing; to memory her fum:ti(>tI$L 

Donne, Hist* of the ScpiuagirU , ( 1 63$’, jp. 101. 
Cogit v'tion. 11. a* \cogit(iti<)> Latin,] 
it Thought; the act of thinking. 

Having their thgitations darkened, and being stranger* from 
the life of God, from the ignorance which is in them. Hooker* 
A picture puts me in nitnd of a friend : the intention of the 
mind in seeing, is carried to the object represented, which is no 
more than simple cogitation or apprehension of the pcrsAi. 

• Slillingjlcct * 

This Descartes proves, that brutes have no cogitation, because 
they could never be brought to^gnify their thoughts by any 
artificial signs. Ray on the Creation. 

These powers of cogitation, and volition, and sensation, are 
neither inherent in matter as such, nor acquirable to mutter by 
any motion and modification of it. Bentley . 

2 . Purpose ; reflection previous to action. 

The king, parcelling that his desires were intemperate, and 
his cogitations vast and irregular, began not to brook him well. 

Bacon, Henry V 11. 

3. Meditation; contemplation; mental speculation. 

On some great charge employ’d 

He seem'd, or fixt in cogitation deep. Milton , P. L. 

Co'gitative.^ adj. [Yrom cogilo, Latin.] 

1. Having the power of thought and reflection. 

And though the philosophers have usually distinguished them 
into more, as into the common sense, the phansie, both estima- 
tive, and cogitative; yet really and truly they are but one. 

Smith , Portraiture of Old Age, p. 42* 
If these powers of cogitation and sensation arc neither inhe- 
rent in matter, nor acquirable to matter, they proceed from 
some cogitative substance, which we call spirit and soul. 

Bentley. 

2. Given to thought and deep meditation. 

The earl had the closer and more reserved roufttenance, 
being by ftature somewhat more cogitative. , 

f Volt on, Parallel of Lords Essex and Buckingham. 

CONNATE.* adj* [Lat. cognates.] Kindred ; par-* 
taking of the same nature. 

Which atoms are still hovering up and down, and never 
rest till they meet with some pores proportional) le and cognate 
to their figures, where they acquiesce. Howell, Lett . iv. 50. 

Some neuter cognate substantive. 

Johnson's Hoctes Notlhighamicce, p. 82. 
Imbrute, I believe, is a word of Milton’s coinage. So was 
the cognate compound “ iimiaradised” supposed to be, till 
Bentley biuught ail instance from Sidney’s Arcadia. 

War ton, Hides on Milton's Smaller Poems . 

CognVtion.^ //. s. [cognatio 9 Latin; cognation , old 
b r.J 

i. Kindred; descent fr^m the same original. 

Much moved hereto upon the account of his cognation with 
the A&ucidca nud king* of Molossus. 

Sir T, Broum's Misrell. Tracts, p.159. 
As bv our cognation to the body of the first Adam we took 
hi death, so by our union with the lknly of the’ second Adam 
wc shah have the inheritance of life. 

. * Bp* Taylor , Holf Dying, v. § 4. 
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Truth hath a cognation with the soul. 

Cud worth, Serm* p. 8r 

Two vices I shall mention, iii being of near cognation to in- 
gratitude, pride, and hard-heartedness, or want of compas- 
sion- South. 

« Let the critieks tell me what certain sense they could put 
upon eithef of these four words, by their mere cognation with 
carli other. * Walts on the Mind * 

2. Relation ; participation of the same nature. 

For as much as a priest is to have a cornelian or conjunction 
of nature with those for Whom he is to offer Sacrifices. 

South, Scrm. viii. 277. 

He inducctli us to ascribe effects unto causea of nd cogna- 
tion. Broivn, Vulg. Err. 

Cognise'*:, n. s. [Inlaw.] He to whom a fine in 
lands or tenements is Acknowledged. Cartel. 

Co'gnjsouh. n.s. [In law.] Is lie that passeth or 
acknowledged! a line in lands or tenements to an- 
other. • Onset* 

• COGNI'TION. n. s. [cognifio, Latin.] Knowledge ; 
complete conviction. 

I w ill not be myself nor have cognition 
Of what I feel : 1 am all patience. 

• Shakspcarc , Troil. and Crcsxida. 

• God, us hc # croated all tilings, so is he lie^ond and in them 
all, not ouly uf power, as under his subjection, or in his pre- 
sence, as in hi* cognition ; but in they* very essence, as in the 
soul ol their causalities. Brown, Vulg.En. 

Cognitive, adj. [from cognitus , Latin.] Having 
the powcjr of knowing. 

Unless the understanding employ and exercise its cognitive 
or apprehensive power about thc\c terms, there can be no 
actual apprehension of them. South, Scrm. 

Cognizable, adj. [cognoisnble, French.] 

1. That falls under judicial notice. 

2 . Liable to be tried, judged, or examined. 

Some are merely of ecclesiastical cognizance, others of a 
mixed nature, such as are cognizable both in the ecclesiastical 
. and secular courts. Ayliffcs Pare r go n. 

Co / «NizANt , i 5 .“f' it. s. [old Fr. cognizance."] 

1. Judicial notice; trial ; judicial authority. 

It is worth the while, however, to cousider how we may 
discountenance and prevent those evils which the law can take 
no cognizance of. L' Estrange. 

Happiness or misery, in converse with others, depend* upon 
things which human laws cun take no cognizance of. South. 

The moral crime is completed, there are ouly circumstances 
wanting to work it up for the cognizance of the law. Addison. 

2. A badge, by which any one is known. 

And at the king’s going away the earl’s servants stood, in a 
seemly manner, in their livery coats, with cognizances , ranged 
on both sides, and made the king a bow. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

These were* the proper cognizances and coat-arms of the 
tribes. Broivn, Vulg. Err. 

• All believing persons, and all churches congregated in the 
name of Christ, washed in the same laver of regeneration, 
eating of the same bread, and drinking of the same cup, are 
united in the same cogfiizance, and so known to be the same 
church. Pearson on the Creed, Art. IX* 

3. knowledge by recollection. Not now in use. 

Who, soon as on that knight his eye did glanco, 

Eftsoones of him lmd perfect cognizance. 

Spenser, F. Q. ii. i. 31. 

COGNO'MINALr}'' adj. [ cognomen, Latin.] 

1. Having the same name. 

Nor do those animals more resemble the creatures on earth, 
than they on earth the constellations vt^iich pass under animal 
« 9 names in heaven ; nor the dogfish at sea much more make 
out the dog of the land, than his cognominnl or namesake in 
the heavens. Brown , Vulg. Err. 

2. Belonging to the surname. 

The first ot' these two [names] is Pontius, the name descended 
to him from the original of his family; — the second, Pilatus, 
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as a cognominal addition distinguishing from the rest descending 
from the same original. Pearson on the Creeds Art. IV. 

To Cogno'minate.# v. a . [Lat. cognomina.] To give 
a name. Cockeram . 

Cognom in action. 7 i. $. [cognomen, Latin. 3 
t. A surname; the name of a family,. 1 
2. A nanie added from any accident or quality. 

Pompcy deserved the name Great : Alexander, of the same 
cogiimuiHatioH, wr.s generalissimo of Greece. Promt. 

COGNO'SCr:NCE.t n. f Cold Fr. cogtioissance , 

irom cognosce , Latin.] Knowledge ; the state or 
act of knowing. Diet . 

And yet of that near object have no cognoscence. 

A fare. Song of the Soul , iii. ii. 5 1 . 
Cogno'scible.*^ adj. [ cogtiosco , I^itin.] 

1. That maybe known; being the object of know- 
ledge. 

In matters cognoscible, and framed for our disquisition, our 
industry must be our oracle. 

Sir T. Pro m’s A fisc ell. Tracts , p.179. 
God is naturally cognoscible by inartificial means. 

Pp . Barlow's Pen tains , p.546. 
The same that is said for the redundance of matters intelli- 
gible and cognoscible in things natural, may be implied to things 
artificial. Hale, Origin of Afanhiml. 

2. That fulls under jiidicial notice. 

When a witness is called before a judge, to give evidence 
upon oath concerning a third pert-on, in a matter cognoscible 
by that jurisdiction, he is bound to swear in truth, in judge- 
ment, ami in righteousness. 

Bp. Hall, Cases of Con sc. D. ii. C. 5. 
Here the major and magistrates of Gloucester did that 
which was no waj warrantable* by their charter, in which ease 
they may be accountable, all or some: but in the high-com- 
mission we nicdled with no cause not cognoscible there. 

A : *p. Laud's Diary, &c. i. 333. 

Cogno'scitive.# adj. [old Fr. cognoscitivr.] Having 
the power of know ing. 

I suppose prescience to he an act of the undjrstnnding, (as 
likewise all stieme,) which alone is cognosnt/vc. 

Pp. Barlow's Remains, p.573. 

To COI I A'BIT.'f’ v. 11. [cohabitoy Latin.] 

1. To dwell with another in the kiiuc place. 

The Philistines were worsted b\ the captivated ark, which 
foraged their country more than a conquering jinny : they 
were not able to cohabit with that holy thing. South. 

2. To live together as husband and wife. 

He knew her not to be his own wife, and yet had a design 
to cohabit with her as such. Fiddcs , Sermons. 

Coha'bitant.^ n. s . [from cohabit.'] An inhabitant 
of the same place. 4 

Wc receive fashions ami conditions of our companions ; and 
as diseases pa**e from one bodie to another bj touching, c\ cy 
so doth the mind pour her infection into her neighbour. The 
drunkard leadcih his guests into drunkenness. Effeminate 
men and soft lings cause the stout man to wax tender. Covet- 
ousness transferred! her poison into cohabitants. 

Woolton's Christian A famuli, (1576,) L. 6/b. 
The oppressed Indians protest against that heaven where the 
Spaniards jure to be their cohabitants. Decay of Piety. 

C0HABITA / TI0N.“f w 71 . 5. [from Cohabit.] 

1. The act or state of inhabiting the same place with 
another. 

Nestoritra grgtintcd two natures in Christ, yet not, as you 
taie, from his nativities nor by ndunation, but by cohabitation 
or inhabitation, so that he made but one Christ. 

Abp. Cranmer to Pp. Gardiner, p.353. 
There shall be a cohabitation of the spirit with flesh, in a 
mystical or moral sense. More , Cow/. Cabbalist. jp.21%. 

Those colonies and legions that had so long cohabitation and 
coalition with them. Howell, Instruct, for Trav. p.147. 


They agreed together, by pacts and covenants, neither to do 
nor suffer injury; but to submit to rules of equality, and make 
laws by compact ; in order to their peaceable cohabitation. 

Hally well's Exctil. of Moral Vjjfuc, p, 79. 

2- The state of living together as married persons. 

Which defeat, though it could not evacuate a marriage after 
cohabitation , and actual consummation, yet it was enough to 
make void a contract. Bacon, lien . VII. 

But how the peace and perpetual cohabitation of marriage 
can be kept, how that benevolent and intimate communion of 
body can be held with one that must be hated with a most 
operative hatred, must be forsaken, ami jet continually dwelt 
with and accompanied. ’ ' w ' 

Aid ton. Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce . 

Monsieur Brum jin, at oue hundred and two years, died for 1 
love of his wife, who was ninety-two at her death, after 
seventy years cohabitation . Taller. N0.56. 

Cohf/i n. 7 i. s. [cohares, Lat.] One of several among 
wlioljtlftn inheritance is divided. 

Married persons, and widows and virgins, are all coheirs in 
the inheritance of Jesus, if thej 1 live witMn the laws of- their 
estate. Bp. Taylor s Holy Living • 

Coiie'i ress. - ^ n. s. [from coheir.] A woman who 
has an equal share of an inheritance with other 
women. 


Gilbert de Clare, earl of Gloucester, in default of male 
issue, made bis three sisters coheiresses. Animate , Per 1 ;, ii. 476. 

To COHETlErjr v. n. [old Fr 4 coherer, Lat. ro- 
Juereo.] > 

1. To stick together; to hold fast one to another, as 
parts of the same mass. 

Two pieces of marble, having their surface exactly plain, 
polite, and applied to each other in such a manner as to inter- 
cept the air, do cohere firmly together as one. Woodward . 

Wc find that the force, whereby bodies cohere , is very much 
greater when they come to immediate contact, than when they 
are at ever so small a finite distance. Chcync , Phil. Priu . 

None want lyflucc fur all their critter found, 

Hung to the goddess, and eoAcr’d around ; 

Not closer, orb in orb conglobM, are seen 

The buz/ing bees about their duskj i^lieen. Pape, Dtmciad . 


• JMUIVH, 111*1. 

Whence.? r , 
e'uency. 5 "• *• l Coh(C>rlllia * 


2. To be well connected; to follow regularly in the 
order of discourse. 

They have been inserted, where they best seemed to cohere . 

Burke , Thoughts on Scarcity, Pref. 
3.. To suit; to fit ; to be fitted to. 

Had time coher'd with place, or place with wishing. 

v .‘ Shakspeare. 

4. To agree. 

He [Vortigern] was at Jcttgth burnt in his tower by fire from 
Heaven, # at the prayer, as some sav, of Gerntan; but that 
cohort s not ; as others, by Ambrosius Aurelian. 

• Milton, Hi*t. of Eng. B. iii. 

Oil If 

Oohe'i 

. That state of bodies in which their parts are 
joined together, from what cause soever it proceeds, 
so that they resist divulsion and separation; nor 
can be separated by the same force by which they 
might be simply moved, or being only laid upon 
one another, might be parted again. Quincy, 

The prepare of the air will not explain, nor cni^be a cause 
of tiic < cheer act of I he particle * of air themselves; Locke. 

Matter is either fluid or solid; words that may comprehend 
the middle degrees between extreme fixedness und coherency f 
and the lftoit rapid intestine motion. Bentley . 

. Connection; dependency; the relation of parts or 
things one to another. 

It ‘ji:ill he n<» trouble tn find each controversy’s resting 
place, and the coherence it hath with things, either on which 
it depended*, or which depend on it. Hooker , Preface. 

Why between sermons and faith should there be ordinarily 
that coherence, which causes have with their usual effects? 

J HeoUr. 
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3. The texture of a discourse, by which one part 
follows another regularly and naturally. 

4. Consistency in reasoning, or relating, so that one 
part of the discourse does not destroy or contradict 
the rest. 

Coherence of disc nurse, and a direct tendency of all the parts 
, ofjt to the argument in hand, are most eminently tu be found 
in him. Locke, Preface to St. Paul's ’Epistles . 

Coiie'uent* adj. [coharens, Latin.] 

1. .Sticking together, so as to resist separation. 

coagulating and diluting, that is, making their part; more 
oftt&hs coherent . Arbnthnot on Aliments. 

Where all must full, or not coherent be : 

And all that rise% rise in due degree. Pope, Essay on Man. 

2 * Connected ; united. 

The mind proceed* from the knowledge it stands possessed 
of already, to that which 'lies next and is coherent to it, ami 
so on to wliat it aims at. ■'&* Locke. 

3. Suitable to something else; regularly adapted. 

Instruct my daughter. 

That time and place, with this deceit so lawful, 

M ay prove coherent. Shahs pea re, AH' s well that nils well. 

4. CoiM^lent ; not contradictory to itself. 

A coherent thinker, and a strift rcasoner, is not to be made 
at once by a set of rules. Watts ,H,o"iek. 

Cohe'siom.*J“ h.s. [old Fr. cocsion.] 

1. The act of sticking togcV-er. " 

Hard particles, heaped together, touch in a few points, and 
must be separable by less force than break* a solid particle, 
whose parts touch in all the space between them, without any 
pores or interstices to weaken their cohesion. Xnrtons Opt. 

Solids and fluids differ in the degree of cohesion , which, 
being increased, turns a fluid into a solid. 

Arhuthuol on Aliment*. 

2. The state of union or inseparability. 

What cause of their Cohesion ran you find? 

What props support, wliat chains the fahricK bind ? 

* Itlaikmorr. 

3. Connection ; dependence. 

In their tender years, ideas that have no natural cohesion. 
come to be united in their heads, Loehc. 

Coiie'sivb, adj. [from cohere .] That lias the power 
of sticking to another, and of resisting separation. 
Cohesively.# ndx\ [from roArv/m] In a conned Pd 
or dependent manner. 

Coiir/siVENESft. n. s. [from cohesive.'] The quality 
of being cohesive : the quality of resisting separa- 
tion. « 

To Com'uiT. v. a . [cohibeo, Lat.] To restrain ; to 
hinder. Dili . 

To CO'HOBATK.'f*' v. a. To, pour the distilled 
lifyuour upon the remaining matter, and distil it 
again. 

The juices pf an animal body are, as it were, e ohotwted, being 
excreted and admitted again into the blood with the fresh uii- 
mrnt. Arbnthnot on Aliment:;. 

Pour upon it [powder of antimony] the rectified oil, which 
abstract and coh abate seven times, till suoh time as the powder 
has imbibed all the oil, and is quite dry. 

1 e G r cent ill, % Irl cf Embalming, ( 1 705,) p. , 7.?4 • 

Cohoha'tiox. n. $. [from cohobate .] A returning 
any distilled lkjuour again upon what it w r as drawn 
from, or upoi> fresh /ingredients of the same kind, 
to have it more impregnated wijh their virtues. 

^ (lithin/. 

Coh da’ioi: ’is the pouring the liquor distilled frostn am filing 
back upo-\ the 1 c .iuiin’.mr matter, and distilling if again. Locke. 

Thin oil, dulciiie.l by '(oho’mtion with ait aromntized spirit, is 
of use to restore tlu^giMue faculty. Grew'* Museum. 
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Cc/noRT.-f' n. s. [cohortei old Fr. cohort Lat.] 

1. A troop of soldiers in the Roman armies* contain- 
ing about five hundred foot. 

The Homans levied as many cohorts, companies, and ensign* 

4 from hence as from any of their provinces. Camden. 

2 . [In poetical language.] A body of warriours. 

The arch-angci^k Power prepar’d' 

For swift descent); with him the cohort bright 

Of watchful Cherubim. ** * Milton, P.L. 

Here Churchill, not so prompt 
To vaunt as fight, his Intrdy cohorts join’d 
With Eugene. Philips , Blenheim. 

Coiiorta'tion. n. s. [ cohortatio , Lat.] Encourage- 
ment by words; incitement. Diet . 

COIF. 7 i. s. [coeffr, Fr. from cofea^ for cncvfa, low 
Lat.] The head-dress ; a lady’s cap ; the serjeant’s 
cap. r 

The judges of the four circuits in Wales, nl though they are 
not of/lie first magnitude, nor need be of the degree of the cm/, 
yet arc they considerable. Bacon, Advice to Vilfu 'n . 

No less u man than a brother of the coif began his suit, be- 
fore he had been a twelvemonth at the Temple. 

• Addison , Special 01. 

' Instead of home-spun coifs were seen, 

Good pinner* edg’d with eolbertine. Swift . 

To Coir.# r. a. [Fr. coijfer.] 'To dress with a coif. 
She is clothed like a nun, coifed like a puppy, lame of one 
arm, crooked of one foot. IVodrocjihc, Fr. (Jr. (1623,) p. 291. 

« Whilst pan ton hoys of Paphos* court 
In myrtles hide m v staff for sport. 

And coif me, where Pm bald, w ith powers. Coo pa . 

CViFED.'f* adj. [Fr. coiffe . ] Wearing a coif. 

It. is from you, eloquent oyster-merchants of Billinsgatc (just 
ready to be called to the har,und coifed like your si*tei’-serjtauts) 
that we expect the shortening of the time and lessening the c\- 
pences of law-suits. Arbvlhnot and Pope, Martin. Sc rib. 

Co'iFFi»iu:. - f* ti. s. [cor/pircy Fr.] Head-dres*. 

Ilis head was adorned with u royal bonnet, upon which was 
set a mitre id* incomparable beauty, together drawing up the 
coifure to a highness royal. 

Donne, /list, of the Scptuaginl, (163.;,) p.6£. 
I am pleased with the coiffure now in fashion, and think it 
shews the good sense of the valuable part of the sex. Addison. 

Coign j:.'}'* n. s. [An Irish term, as it seems.] See 

JbCoiGNE. 

lutz Thomas of Desmond began (hat extortion of coigne and 
livery, ami pay ; that is, he and his army took horscincat and 
mail’s meat, and money, at pleasure. Davies on Inland. 

] need not fearc that any such unlawful exaction as coy nit 
should be required at my hand. 

Bnjskett , Disc, of Civil Life , ( 1 606,) p. 1 .1 7 . 

To CoiGNE,ta Coinv.# v. 71. [from the lioun.] To 
live by extortion. 

« Though they came not armed like soldiers to be ecsscd upon 
me, yet their purpose was to coi/nir upon me, and to eat uu 
out of house and home. Itn/skc/t, Disc, of Civil Life, p. 15 7 . 

Coign f..'{~ 71. s. [old Fr. cog it ; low Lat. cognus; Gr. 
# ya;via, an angle ; Irish, cuinne , a corner. Our word 
is now often written coin . 

1 . A corner. 

No jutting frieze, 

Butt rice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

See you vond* cuignc o* the eapitol, y ond’ corner fitoue? 

Shak spear e. Coni l. 

« 2. A wooden wedge used by printers. 

To COIL.-f* v. a . [old Fr. coiltir, mod. cucttir ; from 
the Lat. colligerc , to gather.] To gather into a 
narrow compass; as to coil a rope, to wind it in a 
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1 oil'd up-in a cable, like salt eels. 

Bcaum • and FI, Knight of Malta . 
The lurking particles of air so expanding themselves, must 
necessarily plump out the sides of the bladder, and so keep 
them tnfgiu, until tin* pressure of the air, that at first coiled 
theth, be readmitted to do the same thing again. Boyic. 

Shun Folly’s haunts, and vicious company, • 

Lest from true goodness they thy steps ehticc. 

And Pleasure coil t;Uec in her dangerous snare. 

»! Juheards, Can. of Criticism >Sonn. xxxiv. 
CoiT,,^ n. s. [ f Peut. k ollern qr lcollerm , to scold, from 
the idea of taking a persori fry the collar . Skinner. 
Fr. cuettir, Ital. cogline , Lye. And lienee from 
the noise made in coiling up any thing. But, ns 
“ to keep a coil” means make a noise, the word 
has been referred to call, Hcb. col, the voice. See 
Whiter’* Ktvm. Mag.] 

r. Tumult; turmoil : hustle; ttir; hurry ,• confusion. 
Who was >,u firm, so constant, lhaf this coil 
Would not infect his reason ? Slut fo pro r^, Tempest. • 

You, mistress, all this roil is ’long <.V‘you. Shakspeare. 

In lhat sleep of death what dreams may come. 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

.Must give iis pause. fihukspenre, llamU l. 

Your son and *t please you, Sir, is new cashiered yonder,# 
Cast from his mistress' favour; and such a end there is; 

Such fending, and such proving. Bcaum. and FI. Hum. Lieut, 

A rope wound into a ring. 

Coin. ?i. s. [coignc, Fr.J A corner; any thing stand- 
ing out angularly ; a square brick cut diagonally ; 
called often quoin or quinc, 

COIN.-f" v, s. [by •some imagined to come from 
caucus, a wedge, because metal is cut in wedges to 
be coined, Dr. Johnson says. “ A cudcndo dictum 
ccnset Cokus ad Littlctonem, sect. 335. Alii a 
cunri Jn\ura, et probabilius.” l)u Cange. F r. 
coin, Ital. conio, ] 

1. Money stamped with a legal impression. 

lie gave Dnmrtas a good sum of gold in r?ad\ coin, which 
Alenaleas had bequeathed. Sidney. 

You have made 

Your holy hat he stamp’d on the king’s rain. 

Shak spear c, Hen. VI II. 

1 cannot tell how the poets will succeed in the explication 
of rains, to which they arc generally very great strangers. Addison^ 
She now contracts her vast design, 

And all her triumphs shrink into a ruin. Pope. 

2. Payment of any kind. 

Tile loss of present advantage to flesh and blood, is repaid 
in a nobler coin, Hammond , Fundamentals. 

To Coin. v. a, [from the noun.] 

1 . To mint or stump metals for money# 

They cannot touch me for coining: I am the king. Shakspcare. 
They never put in practice a tiling so necessary as coined 
money is. Pcacham of Antiquities . 

Tenants cannot coin rent just at quarter-day, hut must gather 
it by degrees. * Locke. 

Can we be sure that this medal was really coined by an arti- 
ficer, or is but a product of the soil from whence it was taken ? 

Bentley, 

2. To make or invent. 

My lungs 

Coin words ’till their decay, against those measles, „ 

Which we disdain should tetter us. Shakspcare, CofvStanus. 

3. To make or forge any thing, in an ill sense. 

Never coin a formal lye on f t. 

To make the knightp’orcoine the giant. Hndihras. 

Those motives induced Virgil to coin his fable. l)n/dcn\ 
Some tale, some new pretence, ho daily coin'd. 

To sooth his sister, and delude her minJ. Dryden, Virgil, 
A term is coined to make the conveyance easy. Attcrbury. 

Coinage, n, s, [from coin .] 

1. The art or practice of coining money, 

VOL. 1. 
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The care of the coinage was committed to the inferiour ma- 
gistrates; and I don’t find font they had a publick trial as we 
.solemnly practise in this country. Arbuthnot . 

2 * 9VV 1 : nionc y? stamped and legitimated metal. 

This is conceived to be a coinage of some Jews, in derision 
of Christians, who first began that portrait. Brown . 

Moor was forced to leave off coining, by the great crow ds of 
people continually offering to return his coinage upon him. • 

Swift . 

3. The charges of coining money. 

4. New production ; invention. 

Unnecessary coinage , as well as unnecessary revival of wgpls, 
runs into affectation ; a fault to be avoided on either hand/ 

Dryden , Juv, l)cd, 

5. Forgery; indention. ■ 

This is the very coinage of your brain ; 

This bodiless creation ecstacy 

Is very cunning in. » Shakspcare, Hamlet. 

7 b C0I NCF DK. v. [coincido, Lat] 

1. To full upon the same point ; to meet in the same 
point. 

If the equator and ecliptick had coincided , it would have 
rendered the annual revolution of the earth useless, Chryne . 

2. To concur ;• to be consistent w ith. 

The rules of right judgement, and of good ratiocination, often 
con ride with each other. Walts , Logick. 

Coincidence, n, s. [from coincide,’] • 

r. The stale of several bodies, or lines, falling upon 
the same point. * ** 

An universal equilibrium, arisirg from the coincidence of in- 
finite centers, c an never be naturally acquired. Bentley . 

2. Concurrence; consistency; tendency of many things 
to the same end ; occurrence of many things at the 
same time. 

The very concurrence and coincidence of so many evidences 
that contribute to the proof, carries a great weight. Hale. 

3. It is followed by Ml//, 

The coincidence of the planes of this rotation with one 
another, and with the pique of the ecliptick, is very near the 
truth. .• Chcynr, Phil. Prin. 

Coi'ncidency.# n, s. [from coincide,'] Tendency 
of several things to the same end. 

These be the eight kinds of St. Barnard’s unity; wherein I 
will not censure either an) impropriety, or any coincidcncy ; 
because they may all well pass for several kinds of unity in the 
popular capacity . Fotlicrjty, Athcorn, P.3Q3. 

Coin ci dent. ad), [from coincide.] 

1. Falling upon the same point. 

These circles I viewo<||)£)rough a prism; and as I went from 
them, they came nearer and nearer together, and at length be- 
came Anncidcnl. Xewton , Opt, 

2. Concurrent; consistent; equivalent: followed by 
IL'it/i. 

• Christianity teaches nothing but what is perfectly suitable 

to and coim'ident wilt the ruling principles of a virtuous and 
well inclined man. South, 

These words of our apostle are exactly coincident with that 
controverted passage in his discourse to the Athenians. Bentley, 

Coinct'deu.* * n, s. [from coincide.] That which 
coincides with another thing. 

From its (the verb’sj readiness to coincide with its noun in 
completing the sentence, they [the Stoicks] called it a 

eoiucidcr. Han W $ Hermes, i. § 9. 

Something less than a t oincidcr , or less than a predieahle. 

Ibid. 

Co indication. 7 t.fi. [from con and indico , Latin.] 
Mirny symptoms betokening the same cause. 

Winer. 71. s, [from coin.] * 

1. A maker of money; a mintcr; a stamper of coin. 

• Mv father was T know not where 

When I was stampt ; some muter with his* tools 

Made me a loiinterfcit. Shakspcare, Cymhcimc. 

It is* easy to find designs that never catered into the though 
of the sculpibr or the coiner. Addison on ill «<d:« 

• 4 T 
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There are only two patents referred to, both less advan- 
tageous* to the coiner than this o£ Wood. Swift* 

2 . A counterfeiter of the king’s stamp ; a maker of 

base money. < 

3. A11 inventor. * 

Dionj sius, a Greek router of etymologies, i*r commended by 
Athensrus. Camden's Remains. 

To COFNQUINATE.# r. a. [old Fr. coinquvier, 
Lat. coinquiuo.] To pollute ; to defile ; and also, 
to defame. Cutgrave* 

lliat would coinqmnate , 

iAO. would contaminate. SI ell on. Poems , p.199. 

CoiNgU INACTION.# n. s. [old Fr. coinquiuation. ] 
Pollution; defilement. Cotgravc. 

To Cojo'in. v. 71. [ conjungo , Lat.] To join with 
Another in the same office. 

Thou umvVst enjoin with something, and thou dont, ^ 

And that Ixyoiul commission. Shakspearc , Twelfth Night. 

Co'isthil. n. s. "A coward ; a runaway: coiTuptcd 
from kestrel^ a mean or degenerate hawk, 
lie’s a coward'tmd a coin l t il, that will not drink to my niece. 

Shakspearc , Twelfth Night. 

COIT. 71. s . [tote, a die, Dutch.] A thing thrown 
at a certain mark. See Quoit. 

The time they wear out at evils, kaylcs, or tho like idle ex- 
ercises. Care iv , Sure, of Cornwall. 

To Cojt.^ v. a. [from the, nour.] To throw any 
thing, ns at the game of coils. Coil it to me, h yet 
used in the north of England. 

Costing. # />. s. [from coif.] The act of playing at coits. 
Some men would say that in mediocrity, which 1 have so 
much praysed in shooting, why should not bowlyng, clushe- 
pynnes, and coiling , be as much commended. 

Sir T. Elyot, Govern, fol. 8a. b. 

Coi'tion. 7 i. s. [< coitio 7 Lat.] 

?. Copulation; the act of generation. * 

1 cannot but admire that philosophers should imagine frogs 
to fall from the clouds, considering how openly they act their 
coi/ion, produce spawn, tadpoles and frogs. Ray on Creation. 

He h not made productive of his, kind, but by coition with 
a female*. Grew'* Cosmvf. 

2 . The act by which two bodies come together. 

By Gilbcrtus this motion is termed coition , not made by any 
faculty attractive of one, but a syndrome and concourse of, 
each. Brown , Vulg. Err. 

Coju'non.# n. s . [Lat. con and juror.*] He who 
bears his testimony to the credibility of another. 

The solemn forms of oaths: of*# compurgator, or cojuror , 
which kind of oath was very' much used by the Anglo-Saxons : 
The form of this oath is this : “ I swear by God, that the oath 
which N. swore was honest and true.” *- 

W oi ton's View of Ilicfus's Thcsaur. by Shelton, p. 59. 

Coke. n. s . [perhaps from coquo, Skinner.] FeweL 
made by burning pit-coal under earth, and quench- 
ing the cinders; as charcoal is made with wood. 
It is frequently used in drying malt. 

Co^JLAND&fl. n. $. [cola, to strain, Lat.] A sieve 
either of Jtair, twigs or metal, through which a 
mixture to be separated is poured, apt! which retains 
the thicker parts; a strainer. 

Take a tniek woven osier colander. 

Through which the pressed wines we strained clear. May. 

All the viscera of the body are but us so many colanders to 
separate several juices from tne blood. Ray on the 'Creation. 

The brains from nose and mouth, and either ear, 

Came issuing forth, as through a colander * 

The curdled milk. 41 Dry dm. 

Cola'tion. n. $. [from colo, Lat.] The art -of 
filtering or straining, 

Oo / LATUtt^^ n. s. [old Fr. colature, frouf colo, Lat.] 
u The 4 Bt of straining ; filtration. i Cotgmvc * 
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Tho virtue thereof may be derived to it tliroilglt a cola lure 
of natural earth. Evelyn. 

2. The matter strained. Cotgrave. 

Co'LBERTiNE.'f' n. s. A kind of lace worn by women, 
t Dr. Johnson says. It is termed “ a la$c resembling 
network, jf the fabrick of Mons. Colbert, superin- 
tendant of the Frencjji king’s manufactures,” fir the 
Fop’s Dictionary of 1690. 

Go, hang out an old frisonecr gorget, With a yard of yellow 
cof/wrtine again. Congreve's Way of the World. 

Difference rose between 

Mechlin, the queen of lace, and Cdberline. Young. 

Co'lcothar. n. s . ' A term in chymistry. 

Colcothar is the dry substance which remains after 
distillation, but commonly the caput mortuum of 
vitriol. (luincy. 

Colcothar* or vitriol burnt, though unto a redness, containing 
the fixed sail, will maki good ink. Browu m 

fCOLD.'Jr adj. [kalda, Goth, colb, Saxon; 1 c alt, 
German ; lea aid, Dan. Sec also A cold.] 

1. Not hot; not warm; gelid; wanting warmth; 
being without heat. 

The aggregated soil 

Death, with lr:« mace petrifick, cold , and dry, 

As witli a trident, smote. Milton , /'. L . 

The diet in the state of manhood ought to be solid ; and 
their chief drink water cold, because in such a state it has its 
own natural spirit. Arbvthnol on Aliments. 

2. Causing sense of cold. 

Bids 11s seek 

Some better shroud, some hotter warmth, to cherish 
Our limbs benuinm’d, ere this diurnal star 
Leave cold the night, how wo his gather’d beams 
Reflected, may with matter sere foment. Milton , P, L, 

3. Chill; shivering; having sense of cold. 

O noble English, that could entertain, 

With half their force, the full power of France; 

Atul let another half stand laughing by. 

All out of woak, ami cold for action. Shalcspearc, Hen . V . 

4. Having cold qualities; not volatile; not acrid. 

Cold plants have a quicker jiercrptimi of the heat of the 

sun than the hot herbs; as a cold hand will sooner find a little 
warmth than an hot. Racon, Nat. Hist. 

Indifferent; frigid; wanting passion; wanting zeal: 
without concern ; unactive ; unconcerned ; wanting 
ardour. Hence the compound, and now frequent, 
expression, cold-hearted. See Cold-hearted. 

There sprung up one kind of men, with whoso zeal and 
forwardness the rest being compared, were thought to be mar- 
vellous cold and dull. Hooker , Preface. 

Infinite shall be made cold in religion, by your example, 
that never were hurt by reading books. Aschafn . 

Tcinp’rately proceed to what you would 

Thus violently redress. Sir, these cold ways, 

That seem like prudent helps, are very poisonous. Shakspcare. 

New dated letters these, 

Their cold intent, tenour and substance thus; 

Here doth he wish his person, and his power, 

The which he could not levy. Shakspcare, Hen. IV. 

We should not, when the blood was cold, have thrcat’ncd 
Our prisoners with the sword. Shakspearc, Cvmbeline. 

To see a world in flumes, and au host of angels in the 
cloudp, one must be much of a stoick to be a cold and uncon- 
cerned spectator. Burnet , PrcJ\ to Theory of the Earth . 

No drum or trumpet needs 
T* inspire the coward, or to warm the cold, , 

Ilis voice, his sole appearance, makes them bold. DryJcn . 

O, thou hast touch'd me with thy saoCOd thune, 

And my cold heart is kindled at thy flame. Rowe . 

A man must be of a very cold or degenerate temper, whose 
heart doth not burn within him in the midst 01 praise and 
adoration. Addison, Freeholder . 

6 . UiialFectlng ; unable to move the passions. 
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What a (leal of cold busings doth a man mispend the better 
part of life in? In scattering compliments, tendering visits, 
following feasts and plays. B. Jonton. 

The rabble are pleased at the first entry of a disguise ; but 
the jest grows cold even with them too, when it combs on in a 
second scene;- Addison on licit/. 

7. Reserved ; coy; not affectionate: not cordial; not 

friendly. t 

Let. his knights have colder looks . 

Among you. • *• Shakspeare, King Lear . 

The comifpssioners grew more, reserved and colder towards 
each other. * Clarendon . 

8. Chaste; not heated by vitious appetite. 

You may * 

Convey your pleasures in a spacious plenty, 

And yet seem cold , the time yod may so hoodwink : 

W e/ve willing dames enough. Shakspeare , Macbeth . 

9. Not welcome; not received with kindness or 

warmth of affection. » 

My master’s suit will he but cold , * 

Since she respects my mistress’ love. 

Shakspeart , Two Gent, 'of Verona. 

1 o. Not hasty ; not violent. 

1 1. Not affecting the scent strongly. 

She made it good • 

At the hedge corner, in the coldest fault. , Shakspeare. 

1 2 . Not having the scent strongly affected. 

Smell this business With a sense as cold 

As is a dead man’s nose. Shakspeare , Winter's Tale . 

Cold.^ 7 i. s. [from the adjective.] 

1 . 'Flie cause of the sensation of cold ; the privation of 
heat ; the frigorifick power. 

Fair-lined slippers for' the cold. Shakspeare. 

Heat and cold are nature’s two hands, whereby she chiefly 
\M»rketh ; and heat we have in readiness, in respect of the fire ; 
but for cold we must stay ’till it eometh, or seek it in deep 
caves, or high mountains ; and when all is done, we cannot 
obtain it in any great degree. Bacon , Nat. Hist , 

The sun 

Had first his precept so to move, so shine, 

As might affect the earth with cold and heat , 9 

Scarce tolerable, and from the north to call 

Decrepit winter, from the south to bring 

Solstitial summer’s heat. Milton , P. L. 

2. The sensation of cold ; coldness ; chilncss. 

When she saw her lord prepar’d to part, 

A deadly cold ran shivering to her heart. • Dry den, Fab .* 

3. A disease caused by cold ; the obstruction of perspi- 
ration. This is an Italian expression. “ Pigliarc 
una calda, i. e. pigliare utia scarmann.” Vocal). 
Della Cruse, in V. Calda. The same as our phrase, 
to. catch cold . 

What disease hast thou? 

A whoreson cold, sir ; a cough. Shakspeare, Uni. IV. 

Let no ungentle cold destroy 

All taste we have of heavenly joy. Roscommon. 

Those rains, so covering the earth, might providentially 
contribute to the disruption of it, by stopping all the pores, 
And all evaporation, which would make the vapours within 
struggle violently, as we get a fever by a cold. Burned . 

Cold-blooded.* adj. [from cold and blood.'} With- 
out feeling or concern. 

Thou cold-blooded slave. 

Hast thou not spoke like thunder on my side ? 

And dost thou now fall over to my foes ? 

Shakspeare , itj/ohn. 

Cold-hearted.# adj . [from cold and heart.} In- 
different ; Wanting passion ; unconcerned. 

Clcop. ' Sot know me yet ? • 

Ant. Cold-hearted toward me? 1 

Cleop . Ali, dear, if I be so, * 

From my cold heart let heaven engender hail, 

And poison it in the source. Shakspeare , Ant. and Cleop. 

Oh, ye cold-hearted , frozen formalists 1 
On such a theme, *tis impious to be calm. Young, Night Th. 4. 
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Co'ldly. adv. [from cold.} 
t. Without heat. 

2. Without concern ; indifferently ; negligently; with- 
out warmth of temper or expression* 

What England says, say briefly, gentle lord ; 

We coldly pause for thcc. Shakspeare, King John . 

Swift seem'd to wonder what lie meant, 

Nor would believe my lord had sent; • 

So never offer'd once to stir, 

But coldly said, your servant, sir. # Swift. 

Co'ldxess. n. s. [from cold.} 

1. Want of heat; power of causing the sensation of 

cold. ~ tnr 

He relates the excessive coldness of the water they met 
with in summer in that icy region, where they were forced to* 
winter. Boyle, Experiments. 

Such was the discord, which did first disperse 
Form, or^pr, beauty through tile universe ; 

While dryness moisture, coldness heat resists, 

All that we have, and that we are subsists. Denham. 

2 . Unconcern ; frigidity of temper ; want of zeal ; 

negligence ; disregard. . 

Divisions of religion are not only the farthest spread, 
because in religion all men presume themselves interested ; 
but they are also, for the most part, hot licr prosecuted: for ns 
muih as coldness , which, in other contentions, may be thought 
to proceed from moderation, is not in these so favourably 
construed. Jfaukcr, Dedicaf. 

If upon reading adtnirej| passages ift authors, he finds a cold- 
ness and indiflereurc in his thoughts, lie ought to conclude that 
he himself wants the fiiculfv of discovering them. Addison. 

It betrayed itself in a sort of indifference and carelessness 
in all her actions, and coldness to her best friends. Arbuthnof. 

3. Coyness; want of kindness; want of passion. 

Unhappy youth ! how will thy coldness raise 
Tempests and storms in his afflicted bosom. Addison , Cato . 

Let ev’ry tongue its various censures chusc. 

Absolve with coldness , or with spite accuse. Prior. 

4. Chastity; exemption from vehement desire. 

The silver stream her virgin joldness keeps, 

For ever murmurs, and lftr ever weeps. Pope, Windsor Forest. 

COLE.-f'' n. s. [Celt, caul; Welsh, cawl; Sax.capl; 
old Fr. caul and cadet ; Ital. and Span, caido g Lat. 
caulis.} A general name for all sorts of cabbage. 
Co'lesekd. 71. s. [from cole and seed.} Cabbage seed. • 

• Where land is rank, it is not good to sow wheat after a fal- 
low ; but coleseed or barley, arfd then wheat. Mortimer. 

Co'lewout. 71. s. [caplpypt, Sax.] A species of cab- 
bage. 

The decoction of colrw&fts is also commended to bathe them. 

• Wiseman of an Erysipelas. 

She took the coleworts , which her huslmnd got 
Fronfhis own ground (a small well-watcr’d spot); 

She stript the stalks of all their leaves ; the best 

* She cull'd, and then with handy care sJjc dress’d. Dryden . 

How turnips hide their swelling heads below. 

And how the closing coleworts upwards grow. Gay. 

Cc/ltck.^ 71. s. [ coliqur , n. s. old Fr. coliats , Lat.'J 
It strictly is a disorder of the Colon ; but loosely, 
any disorder of the stomach or bowels that is at- 
tended with pain. There are four sorts: 1. A 
bilious colicky which proceeds from ail abundance 
of acrimony or choler irritating the bowels, $0 as 
to occasion continual gripes, and generally with a 
looseness ; and this is best managed with lenitives 
and emollients. 2. A flatulent colicky which is pain 
in the bowels from flatuses And wind, which distend 
them into unequal and unnatural capacities; and 
this is managed with carminatives and moderate 
openers. 3. An hysterical colicky which arises from 
disorders lof the womb, and is communicated by 
consent oljparts to the bowels'; and is to be treated 
1 4 T 2 
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with the ordinary hystericks. 4. A nervous colicky 
which is from convulsive spasms and contortions of 
the guts themselves, from some disorders of the 
spirits or nervous fluid, in their componcnt«fil>rcs ; 
whereby their capacities arc in many places 
strcightcned, and sometimes so as ttf occasion ob- 
stinate obstructions : this is best remedied by brisk 
catharticks, joined with opiates and emollient dilu- 
tee. There is also a species of this distemper 
which is commonly called the stone colicky by con- 
of parts, from the irritation of the stone or 
gravel in the bladder or kidneys; and this is most 
commonly to be treated by ncph'ri ticks and oily 
diutfcticks, and is greatly assisted with the carmi- 
native turpentine clysters. Quincy. 

Coftr/i* of infants proceed *£rom aridity and t(jc air in the 
aliment expanding itself, while the aliment ferments, 

Ar bulk not. 

Co'lick. adj. Affecting the bowels. 

Intestine stout;, and nicer, cohc/c pangs. Milton , P. L. 

To COLL.^ v. a. [old Fr. colln\ and accollcr ; 
u dare brachia cenuci” says Barret, in translating 
this word, i. c. to embrace round the neck, cqHum ; 
and tjius tlie word is etjual to our old expression, 

<c fell on the neck and kissed him.’ , See St. Luke, 
xv. 20.] To embrace. Colt. 1 no. 

So having said, her twixt her urines twaine 
She streightly strain’d, and coifed tenderly. 

Spenser, F. Q. iii. ii. 34. 

To COLL A' BSE. v.?i . [colIabo)\ rollajjsus , Lai.] To 
fall together; to close so as that one side touches 
the other. 

In consumptions and atrophy the liquids are exhausted, and 
the sides of tne canals collapse ; therefore the attrition is in- 
creased, and consequently the heat. Arbnthnot on Dirt. 

Colla'psed.# adj. [Cat. crtlapsus.] Withered ; 
ruined ; fallen dow'n. 

What else do our papists, but, by keeping the people in ig- 
norance, vent and broach all their new ceremonies and tradi- 
tions, when they conceal the Scripturo, read it in Latine, and 
to some few alone, feeding the slavish people in the mean time 
with talcs out of legends, and such like fabulous narrations? 
Whom do they begin with ^but collapsed ladies, some few 
tradesmen, superstitious old folks, illiterate persons, weak wo- 
men, St c. Burton, Aunt, of Met • p. 655. 

Let the boiling pleasures of the rebellious flesh evaporate 
a little, and let me drain my boggy soul from those corrupted 
inbred humours of collapsed nature. 

Quarles, Juig. and Mercy, The Procrastinator. 

Colla'psion.^ w. [from collapse.'] 

1, The act of closing or collapsing. 

The mark remains* ui some degree .visible in the cullapsian 
of the skin after death Russell on Indian Serpents , p. 7. 

2. The state of vessels closed. 

CO'LLAR.*f“ n.s. [Spa i\. collar; old Fr. coder; Lnt. 
collar c.] 

1. A ring of metal put round the neck. 

That’s nothing, says the dog, but the fretting of my collar: 
nay, says the wolf, if there be u collar in the case, I know bet- 
ter things ’than to sell my liberty. L' Estrange. 

Ten brace and more of greyhounds, 

With golden muzzles all their mouths were bound, 

And collars of the same their neck surround. Drudcn, Fab. 

2 . The part of the harness that is fastened aoout the 

horse’s neck. c t 

Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners legs, 

The traces of the smallest spider’s web, * 

" The collars of the moonshine's watry beams. Shak spear e. 

3. The part of the diess that surrounds the neck. 

It bindtith me about as the collar of m> coat. Job . xxx. 1 $. 
12 
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4. To slip the Collar. To get free; to escape; to 
disentangle himself from any engagement or diffi- 
culty. 

When as the ape him heard so much to talk , 

Of labour, t hat did from his liking baulk, A 
He would hj\\e slijd the Collar handsomely. 

• Spender, Hjtbb. Tale 

5. A Collar of Jhaxn t, is the quantity bound up in 
one parcel. 

There is history in words as well as etymology. Thus brawn, 
being made of the collar orwea^t part of the hour, is termed a 

I of far of brawn. The brawn or boar begets collar ; which 

being rolled up, conveys the idea to any thing else ; and eel, 
so dressed, takes the name of collared eel; as does also collared 
beef, &c. So that every thing rolled hears the name and arms 
of collar. Kcfgc, A nee. of the Eng. Language. 

Cc/llar-ixon r. n. s. [from collar and bone.] The 
chuiclo the bones on each side of the neck. 

A page riding hchii^l the coach, fell down, bruised his face, 
and broke his right rollaibonr. Wiseman's Surg . 

' To Ci/LLAR.-f’’ v, a . [from the noun.] 
r. To seize by the collar; to take by the throat. 

2. To Collar ttecf\ or other meat; to roll it up, and 
bind it hard and close with a string or collar, Dr. 
Johnson syys. But see the fifth sense of collar, 
where the example better explains this use of the 
word, and presents also collared . 

Co'llahuo.# adj. [from collar.] In heraldry, still 
Vised for any animal having a collar about its neck. 
Such are" Chaucer’s dogs. 

Collercd with gold, and torettes fijcd round. 

Chaucer , Knight's Talc. 

To GOLLA'TE.^ v. a. [confer 0, collaluw , Latin.] 

1. To compare one thing of the same kind with an- 
other. 

Knowledge will be ever a wandering and indigested thing, if 
it be but a commixture of a few notions 'that are at hand and 
occur, and not excited from a sufficient number of instances, 
and those well collated. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

They could not relinquish their Judaism, and embrace 
Christianity, without considering, weighing, and collating both 
religions. South. 

2. To collate books ; to examine if nothing be wunt- 

in fr . 

" Having ‘.ome years before collated several Greek copies o! 
the New Testament. Fell's Life of Hammond , §1. 

3. To bestow; to confer. 

The significance of the sacrament disposes the spirit of the. 
receiver to admit the grace of the spirit of God, there con- 
signed, exhibited, and collated. Bp. Taylor, Communicant. 

4. With to. To place in an ecclesiastical benefice. 
See Collation. 

If a jiatron shall neglect to present unto a benefice, void 
above six months, the bishop may collate tlierc/01/0. Aylijje. 

II He thrust out the invader, and collated Amsdorf to the bene- 
fice : Luther performed the consecration. Atlerbucy. 

Collate iiAL."f* adj. [old Fr. collateral , from con and 
latus 9 Lat.] 

1. Side to side. 

In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Must I be comforted, not in his sphere. Shakespeare . 

Thus saying, from his radiant seat he rose, 

Otjligh collateral glory. Milton, P. L. 

2. Running parallel. 

3. Diffused on either hide. „ / 

But man by number is to manifest ? 

* His single imperfection ; and beget * ^ 

1 Like of his like, his image multiplied; 

In unity defective, which requires 

Collateral love, and dearest amity. _ Miltm, P. L. 

4. In genealogy, those that stand in equal relation to 
some common ancestor. 
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The estate and inheritance of a person dying intestate, is 
by right of devolution, according to tnc civil law, given to such 
Its are allied to him ex latere, commonly s tiled collaterals, if 
there be no ascendants or descendants surviving at the time of 
his deal h . ’ A ylijfe, Pan rgo n . 

5. Not direct; not immediate.-. ,* 

They shall hear and judge \ on ^iml me. 

If by, direct or by voVaierat baud I 

They find us touch’d, wo will our kingdom give 

To you in sati&C'Aion. Shakspeare. 

Concurrent. 

A collateral bond, is a bond with sufficient sureties. Ihdort. 

All the force of the motive lies within itself: it receives no 
collateral strength from external considerations. ALterbury. 

Collaterally, ad v. [froiji collateral .] 

1. Side by side. 

These pullics may be multiplied according to sundry different 
situations, not only when they are subordinate^ but also when 
they arc placed collaterally . % Wilkins. 

2 . Indirectly. 

By asserting the scripture to be the canon of our fciitli, I have* 
created two enemies : the papists rmJrc directly, because they 
have kept the scripture from us ; and the fanaticks more col la- 
terally, because they have assumed what amounts to an infalli- 
bility in the private spirit. * Dryden. 

3. In collateral relation. i# # 

Colla'teiialnkss.# n. s. [from collateral.'] A state 

of collateral relation or connexion. Cot grave. 

Coi-L/vTnoN.^* a s. [collation, old Fr. col I alio, Lat.] 

t. The act ot conferring or bestowing ; {rift. , 

Neither are we to give thanks alone for the first collation of 
these benefits but abo for their preservation. 

* liny on the Creation. 

2. Comparison of one copy, or one thing of the 
same kind, with another. 

Let us now see how (lod revenged himself upon sinners, and 
by way of collation apply it to ourselves." 

Spclnuut , Hist, of Sacrilege, i. § t. 

In the disquisition of truth, a ready fancy is of great u<e ; 
provided that coital ion doth its office. (ire tv , (Wi» 

l return you your Milton, which upon colli) t ion y I find to be 
revised and augmented in several plucrs. Pope. 

3. In law. 

Collation is the bestowing of a benefice, by the 
bishop that hath it in his own gift or patronage; 
and differs from institution ill this, that institution 
into a benefice is performed by the bishop at the 
presentation of another who is patron, or hath the 
patron’s right for the time. Coxvel. 

Bishops should be placed by collation of the king under his 
letters patent, without any precedent election or confirmation 
ensuing. Hayward. 

4. A repast ; a treat less than a feast f formerly, <fi a 
drinking between dinner and supper.” Halo/ L 

When I came, i found fflfcch a collation of wine and sweet- 
meats prepared, as little corresponded to the terms of the in- 
vitation. W bison's Memoirs, p. 27:. 

5. Discourse, [old Fr. cola cion, harangue, discours, j 

No parson, vicar, curate, or lecturer, shall preach any ser- 
won or collation hereafter, but upon some part of the cate- 
chism, Ac. Ahp. Canterbury's Direct, cone. Preachers , 1622. 

Sermons, and other collations , and lectures. 

Const, and Can. Eccl. i. 

No book was more read in the following ages than Cu$si&n’s 
Collations. Burnet on the Articles , Art. 1 

6. Collection; $hot or dividend contributed. 

It [the Apostle’s Creed] is called symbol um from rvpfidXXurSet/, 
that signifies to put together, and to cast in money to make uy 
a sum or reckoning. lienee the word symbolum signifies J 
shot, a badge, a collation , or the word given to the soldiers in 
war. 1. A shot or collation , because every particular apostle 
did cast in and collate his article, to male up this sum ; at 
)ca 9 t the whole doth arise out of their common writings. 

Bp. Nicholson , Expos, of l he Catechism , (1663.) p. 35. 
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Collati'tious. adj. [collatitins, Lat.] Done by the 
contribution of many*. Did. 

Cot.i.a'tive.# adj. [from collate .] In law, an ad vow- 
son '(dilative is, where the biJiop and the patron 
are one arjd the same person. Blackstonr. 

Coi.la'tou.-^ n. s. [from (ul/ate.] 

1. One that compares copies, or manuscripts. 

lo read the titks they give , n editor, or collator of a manu- 
script, you would take him for the glory of letters. Addison. 

2 . One who picsci its to an ec clesiastical benefice. 

A mandatory cannot interrupt an ordinary collator* a 
month L expired from the day of presentation! * Ayliffc . 

3. One that bestows any gift. 

Well-placed bench fs redound to the collator's honour. 

F<lt hands It /solves, ii. j fi. 

To Coli.a'ut). }' v. a. [njflaudo, Lat.] To join in 
praising. 9 

Beasts, wild and tame, 

Whom lodgings yield * »• 

House, den, or field; 

Collaud his name. Nowell, Lett . i. v. II. 

CO'LLEAGyK.’f* n. $. [old F r.collegue, from col- 
lega, Lat.] A partner in office or employment. An- 
ciently accented on tile last syllabic; but not always. 

liusy it might be seen that 1 intend 
Mercy colleague with justice, sending thee. Milton , P. L. 

Nqjr must wit * 

Be colleague to religion, fnfcTc it. Donne , Poems , p. /80. 

The regents, upon demise of the crown, would keep the 
peace without eol/caguts. Swift . 

To Colli/auue. v. a. [from the noun.] To unite 
with. 

Idlcngurd with this dream of his advantage, 

He hath not fail’d to pester us with message, 

Importing the surrender of those lands. Shakspeare, Ham. 

Co'llf.agl t £$jii]’.# n. s. [from colleague.'] Partner- 
sliip. 

't he outward duties of a friendship, or a eo/teagues/np in the 
same family, or in the same journey* Mdton, Tctraihordon. 

To COLLETT.^ v. a. [old Fr. roller ter, from col - 
ligo, rolled tin, Lat.] 

1. To gather together : to bring into one place. 

Tis memory alone that enriches the mind, by preserving* 
• what our labour and industry daily collect . Watt!}. 

2 . To draw many units, vt numbers, into one sum. 

Let a man toilet t into one sum as great a number as hr 
pleases, this multitude, how great soever, lessens not one jot 
tile power of adding to it, Locke. 

3. To gain by observation. 

The reverent care I bear unto my luid, 

Ma«ie me collect these dangers in the duke. 

Shakspt art , Hen. VI. 

•4. To infer as a consequence; ,to gather from pre- 
mises. 

How great the force of erroneous persuasion F, we niuv cog 
fed from our Saviom’s premonition to his disciples. Dec. Piety. 

They conclude they can have no idea of infinite space, be- 
cause they can have no idea of infinite matter; which conse- 
quence, I conceive, is very ill collected. Locke . 

5. To Collkct § himself. To recover from surprise; 
to gain command over his thoughts ; lo assemble his 
sentiments. * 

Be collected; 

No more amazement. Shakspeare , Tempest. 

* Affrighted much, 

i did in time colled myself, and thought 

This was so, and no slumber. * Shakspeare , Winter* s Tale. 

Prosperity uncxpVcted often maketh men careless and re- 
miss : whereas they who rccciv 0 a wound, become more vigilant 
und collected. ^ Ilnywa/d - 

As when jof old some orator renown’ A 
In Athens ir free Rome, where eloquence 
Flourish’d, |ince mute, to some great’ cause address’d. 
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Stood in himself collected, v\\i\& each part, 

Motion, each act won audience, ere the tongue 

Sometimes in highth began, as no delay 

Of preface brooking through hi® zeal of right, Milton, P. L. 

Co'ijlect.^ n. s. [ collect a 9 low Lat. w Some ritu- 
alists think, because the word collect 4s sometimes 
psed both in the vulgar Latin Bible, and by the 
ancient fathers, to denote the gathering together of 
the people into religious assemblies; that therefore 
the prayers arc called collects , as being repeated 
the people are collected together. Others 
thinU they are so named, upon account of their 

, comprehensive brevity ; the minister collecting into 
short forms the petitions of the people, which had 
before been divided between him and them by ver- 
sicles and responses ; id id for this reason God is 
desired in some of them to hear the prayers and 
supplications of. the people. 'Though I think it is 
very probable, that the collects lor the Sundays and 
Holydays beav that name, upon account that a 
great many of them arc evidently collected out of 
the epistles and gospels.” Whcatly on the Comm. 
Prayer, ch. 3. § 19.] A short comprehensive prayer, 
used at the sacrament ; any short prayer. 

Then let your devotion be humbly to say over proper collects. 

BjT/I'aylor, (Suulc to Devotion m 

Collect a'neous. adj. [collectaneus, Lat.] Gathered 
up together ; collected ; notes compiled from various 
books. 

Colle'ctedlv. a dv. [from collected.'] Gathered in 
one view at once. 

The whole evolution of ages from everlasting to everlasting 
i® so collectedly , and presentifickly represented to God. More. 

Colle'ctedness.# si [from the part, collected.] A 
state of recovery from ‘surprise; a command over 
the thoughts. 

Colle'ctible. adj. [from collect.] That which may 
be gathered from the premises by just consequence. 

Whether thereby be meant Euphrates, is not collect idle from 
the following words. Brown , Vulg. Err. 

Colle'ction.^ 71. s. [from collect .] 

1. The act of gathering td^cthcr; as, to propose a 
collection for charitable purposes. 

Concerning the collection for the saints, as I have given order 
for the churches of Galatia, even so do ye. 1 Cor. xvi. 1. 

2. An assemblage; the things gathered. 

No perjured knight desires to quit thy arms. 

Fairest collection of thy sex’s charms. 1 Prior. 

The gallery is hung with a collection of pictures. Addison . 

3. The act of deducing consequences ; ratiocination ; • 
discourse. This sense is now scarce in use. 

If once we descend unto probable collections , we are then in 
the territory where free ana arbitrary determinations, the ter- 
ritory where human laws take place. Hooker , i. $ 8. 

Thou slialt not peep thro 1 lattices of eyes. 

Nor hear thro’ labyrinths of ears, nor learn 

By circuit or collections to discern. 0 Donne. 

4. A corollary ; a consectary deduced from premises ; 
deduction ; consequence. «. 

It should be a weak collection , if whereas we say, that when 
Christ had overcome the sharpness of death, he then opened 
the kingdom of heaven to all believers; a thing in such sort 
affirmed with circumstances, were taken as insinuating an op- 
posite denial before that circumstance lie accomplished. 

1 Hooker. 


Tliis label 1 

Is so from sense in hardness, that I can 

Make no collection of it. Shakspeace, Cymbelinc. 

When she, from sundry arts, one skill doth drew 5 
Gathering from divers fights, one act of war ; f 
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From many cases like, one rule of law : 

These her collections , not the senses are. Davies. 

Collecti Viols. adj. [colkctitius, Lat.] Gathered up. 
Colle'cttive. adj. [from col It rt. collect if French.] 

1*' Gath vied into one mass; aggregated; accumula- 
tive. 

A body collective * becau* j it contained! a huge multitude. 

Hooker , iii. jS 81. 

The three forms of government differ* only by the civil ad- 
ministration being in the hands of one or two, cubed kings, in 
a senate called the nobles, or in the people collective or repre- 
sentative, who mn\ be called the commons.. Swift . 

The differ .■ace between a compound and a colhrlive idea is, 
that a cue-pound ide» unites things of a different kind; but a 
collective Idea, things of the spine. Watts , Logick. 

2. Employed in deducing consequences ; argumenta- 
tive. 

Antiquity left many falsities, eontroulahle not only by criti- 
cal and coded ivc reason^ but contrary observations. Brown. 

3. [I11 grammar.] A collective noun is a word which 
expresses a multitude, though itself be singular ; as 
a company / ail army. 

Collectively, adv. [from collective.] In a general 
. mass ; in a body ; not singly ; not numbered by in- 
dividuals; t«: the aggregate: accumulatively; taken 
together ; in a state of combination or union. 

Although we cannot be free from all sin collectively , in such 
sort that no part thereof shall be found in us, yet distributively 
nil great actual offences, as they offer themselves one by one, 
both ma) and ought to be by all means avoided. Hooker, v. 48. 

Singly and apart many of them are subject to exception, yet 
collectively they make up a good moral evidence. Hale. 

The other part of the water was condensed at the surface of 
the earth, and sent forth collectively into standing springs and 
rivers. Woodward, Hat. Hist. 

Colle'ctjveness.# n. s. [from collective.] A state of 
union or combination ; 11 mass. 

CoLLE'cTOR.'f'' n. s. [ collector , Latin.] 

1. A gatherer; lie that collects scattered tilings to- 
gether. 

2. A compiler, one that gathers scattered pieces into 
one book. 

The grandfather might be the first collector of them into a 
body. Hale, Common I jaw of Eng. 

Volumes, without the collector's own reflections. 

Addison on Italy. 

The best English historian, when his style grows antiquated, 
will be only considered as a tedious relator of facts, and per- 
haps consulted to furnish materials for some, future collector. 

Swift . 

3. A tax-gatherer; a man employed in levying duties, 
or tributes. ,, 

The king sent his chief collector of tribute unto the cities of 
Juda. # 1 Macc . i . 39. 

* A great part of this treasure®* now embezzled, lavished, and 
feasted away by collectors , and other officers. Temple. 

The commissions of the revenue arc disposed of, and the 
collectors are appointed by the commissioners. Swift. 

4. ^ mime in Oxford ibr two bachelors of arts, ap- 
pointed by the proctor^ to superintend some 
scholastick proceedings of their fellow T bachclors in 
Lent. See Co electorship. 

Colle'ctorsihp.# n. s. [from collector.] The office 
of a collector ; usually applied to situations at sea- 
ports ; as the collectorship of customs, duties, &c. 
At Oxford, it is a peculiar academical phrase, still 
retained. Sec Collector. 

This Lent the collectors ceased from entertaining the bachelors 
hy advice and command of the proctors ; so that now they got 
by their collectorship s, whereas before they spent about 100I. 
besides their gains, on clothes or needless entertainments. 

Life of A. Wood, p. 386. 
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Colle'gatauy. n. [from con and legatum , a legacy, 
Latin.] In the civil law, a person to whom; is left 
a legacy in common with one or more other persons. 

Chambers . 

CO'LLEGE.f ». 5. [old Fr. eolliege, mod. collega; 
Lat. collegium .] * 

1. A community; a number of persons living by some 
common rules % 

On barbed steecA they rode in proud array. 

Thick as the college of tnc bees in May. Dry dm. 

2 . A society of men set apart for learning or religion. 

He is returnM’with his opinions. 

Gathered from all the famous colleges 

Almost in Christendom. Shakspeare , Hen. VI IT. 

I would the college of the cardinals 
Would chusc hiui pope, and carry him to Home. Shakspeare. 

This order or society is sometimes called Solomon's houae, 
and sometimes the college of the six days work. 11 aeon. 

3. Hie house in which the collegians reside. 

Huldah the prophetess dwelt in Jerusalem in the allege. 

• a Kings, xxii. 14. 

4. A college in foreign universities is a lecture read in 
publick. 

College-lire.# adj. [from college njfid like.] llcgivr 
latcd after the manner of a college. •• 

For private gentleman and cadets there be divers academies 
in Paris, collegc-Ukc. Horn'll , Inal rue. For . Trav. p. 51. 

Colle'gial. adj. [from college.'] Relating to a col- 
lege ; possessed by a college. » 

CoLLE'ciAN.-h ?i. s. [from college.'] 

1. An inhabitant of a College; a member of a college. 

2. One of a religious sect, formed among the Armi- 
niaiis and Anabaptists in Holland, and called colic- 
g ianiy collegians, and collegianls, in the 17th cen- 
tury, 011 account of their colleges or weekly meetings. 

CoLLE'oiATE.'j- adj. {collegcat, old Fr. collcgiatns , low 
Latin.] 

1. Containing a college; instituted after the manner 
of a college. 

I wish that yourselves did well consider how opposite 4 certain 
\ our positions are unto the state of collegiate societies, 
whereon the two universities consist. Hooker , /Ve/1 

To seize into their hands, or not unfailingly to accept, 
collegiate masterships in the university, rich lectures in tlie 
city, &c« Milton, Hist. of Eng. b. iii. 

2. A collegiate church, was such as was built at a con- 
venient distance from the cathedral church, wherein 
a number of presbyters were settled, and lived to- 
gether in one congregation. Ayliffe's Parcrgon. 

Colle'giate.'T n . 5. [from college.'] A # member of a 
college; a man bred in a college ; an university man. 

Rigorous customs that forbuT men to marry at set times, and 
in pome places; as prentices, servants, collegiaUs. 

Burton , Anat. of Mel. p. 5 8 c . 
A new foundation, sir, here i' the town, of ladies, that c'.dl 
themselves the coUcgiatcs, an order between courtiers 9 ml 
country-madams, that live from their husbands. 

B. Jon son, Epieanc. 

These arc a kind of cmpiricks in poetry, who have got a 
receipt to please ; and 110 collegiate like them, for purging the 
passions. Itymer. 

Co'LLET.-f* 77. $. [Fr. from collum, Lat. the neck.] 

1. Anciently something that went about the neck : 
sometimes the neck. 

2. That part of a ring in which the stone is set. '* 

The seal was set in a colit l of gold, fastened to a gold chain. 

Sir T. Herbert, Memoirs, p. 101, 
Surely a diamond of so much lustre might have been publicly 
produced, although it had been fixed within the collet of ma- 
trimony. Otrcry on Sivtfl, p. 24. 


3. A term used by turners. 

To CoLLi'DE.'f- v . *. \coLlido, Lat.] To strike against 
each other ; to beat, to dash, to knock together. 

Scintillations are not the acccnsion of air upon collision, but 
inflammable e fluencies from the bodies collided. Brown . 


The medimn, the air; which is inward, or outward; the out- 
ward being struck or collided by a solid body. 

Burton. Anat. of McL p. 2*j 
CO'LLlER.f 71. s. [from coal] 

1. A digger of coals ; one ihsit works in the coal pits. 

A man shall hardly come with fair apparel amongst colliers , 
but he shall carry some of their soil away from them. . 

Gatakcr, Sp. JVatih, (i6af,) p.67. 

2 . A coal-merclvmt ; a dealer in coals. 

J knew a nobleman a great grasier, a great timber man, n 
great collier , and a great landman. Bacon, Ess. 35. 

3. A ship that carries coals. # See Coal-ship. 
Co'lliery** n. s. [from collfcr.] 

1. The place whore c&als are dug. 

2. The coal trade. * 


Co'r.LiKLowEn.-f'' ?t, s, [J/os brasiccv ; /rom cap], Sax. 
cabbage, and jixrxer ; properly cauliflower . See 
Cole.] A species of cabbage. 

Plants cuUi/lowcrs, and boasts to rear 
The barliest melons of the year. T. JVarton , Progr. of Discon. 


To CO'LLIGATE.# v.a. [Lat. colli go.] To bind 

together. > * Cocker am. 

AH the members of their church are so colligated , and bound 
together in a kind of subjection and subordination to one head, 
that you shall seldom hear of any contention among them that 
ever breaks out into open flames. 

Quclc/is Church Customs vindicated, (1636,) p. 8. 


Collioa'tion.T’ w. [colligatio, Lat.] A binding 
together. 

These the midwife contriveth into a knot, whence that tor- 
tuosity or nodosity, in the navel, occasioned by the colligation <jf 
vessels. Brown, Vulg. Err . 

The more blessed colliggtion of the kingdoms than that of 
the roses, w e owe to your father. * 

Sir II. Wotton , Panegyr . to K. Charles. 

Colli ma'tion. 7 t.s. [from collimo 9 Lat.j The act of 
aiming at a mark ; aim. Diet. 

Colli nea'tion. n.s. [collinco, Lat.] The act of aim- * 

’ in £- 

Co'i.ling.# 7 i. s. [from 7 b Coll.] An embrace; 
dalliance. Used by Chaucer, Test, of Love, ii. 340. 
Now obsolete. Hidoet. 

Co'lliquahle. adj. [from colliquate.] Easily dis- 
solvetf ; liable to be melted. 

Tho#tcnder consistence renders it the more cvlliquahle and 
consumptive. Ilarvcy on Consumptions. 

Colt.i'o lament. 7/, s. [from co/Jitj uatef] 'Hie sub- 
stance to which any thing is reduced by being 
melted. 

Co'lliquant. adj. [from colliquate.] That which 
has the power of melting or dissolving. 

To CO LLIQUATE. v. a. [_colliqueo 9 Lat.] To 
melt ; to dissolve; to turn from solid to fluid. 

The fire melted the glass, that made a great shew, after what 
was coHipiatcd lutd been rcino red from the fire." Boyle. 

The lat of the kidney s is apt to b rcotliquafcd through a great 
heat froip within, and an ardent colliquative fever. 

Ilarvcy on Consumptions. 

To Co'lltouate. v. ?i. To melt, to be dissolved. 

lee will dissolve in, fire, and colliquate in water or warm oils. 

Brown, J£rr. 

CoTJLigUA'rroN. 7 i. s. [colliquatio, Lat.] 

i. The act of melting. 

From themlproceed rarefaction, eolliqualion, concoction, ma- 
turation, and most effects of nature. Bacon, Xal. Hist. 
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Gla>s may be made by the bare colliquatmi of the salt and 
earth remaining in the asdics of a hurqt plant. Boyle, 

2* Such a temperament or disposition of tile animal 
fluids as proceeds from a lax coin pages, and yvlierein 
they flow off* through the secretory glands, faster 
than they ought. (Itiinci/. 

Any kind of universal diminution and calliquaiion of the 
body. Haney on Con-su nipt ions. 

Colliquative.-}" adj. [old Fr. colliquatif.] Melt- 
ing; dissdlvent, 

A colliquative fever is such as is attended with a diarrbuM, 
"'Wweats, from too lax a contexture of the fluids. Quinn/. 
It is a consequent of a burning colliquative fever, wherein 
the humours, fat, and flesh of the body ar^» melted. Han ey. 
CoLLIQUEFaViion. n. s . [colfiqitcfucio, Lat.] The 
act of melting together; reduction to one mass by 
fluxion in the fire. * 

After the imorpi 'ration of metals by simple toi liquefaction, 
for the better discovering of the nature, and c onsents and dis- 
sents of metals, it would be tried by incorporating of their dis- 
solution*. Bacon , Phys. Remains. 

Collision. ?ns. [from collision Lnt.] 

1. The act of striking two bodies together. 

Or, by collision of two bodies, grind 

The air nitrite to fire. Milton. P. L. 

The flint and the steel you may move apart as long* is you 
please; but it is the hitting and collision of them that must 
make them strike firo». Bentley . 

2. The state of being st ruck' together ; a dash. 

Then from the clashes between popes and king*. 

Debate, like sparks from flint’s collision, springs* Denham. 

The devil sometimes borrowed fire from the altar to con- 
sume the votaries; and, by the mutual i ollision of well-meant 
zeal, set even orthodox ( 'hrhtians in a flame. Decay of Piety. 

To CO'LLOCATE. r. a. [colloco, Lat.] To place; 
to station. 

Co'llocate.# adj. [Lat. col local us.] Placed. The 
example is given by Dr. Johnson under the verb. 

Tfyou desire to superinduce any virtue upon a person, take 
the creature in widen* that virtue is most eminent: of that 
creature take the parts wherein that virtue is collocate. Bacon. 
Collocation.^ n. s. [collocat it), Lat.] 

1. The act of placing; disposition. 

Whosoever, say the doctors in Beraeoth, shall set bis bed 
north and south, shall beget male children, Psalm xvii. 14, &c. 
Therefore the Jews hold thiffight of collocation to this day. 

Gregory, Notes on Scripture , p. 93. 

2. The stale of being placed. 

In the collocation of the spirits in bodies, the collocation is 
equal or unequal ; and the. spirits coacervatc or diffused. 

4 Bacon. 

Collocu'tion. n. s. [ culloculio , Lat.] Conference; 
conversation. 

Collocu'tor.# a. s. [from the Lat. col loculus.'] A 
dialogist; one of the speakers in a dialogue, 
Licentius, one of the collocutors in that dialogue, doth tell 
us of one Albicerius, a notable diviner. 

M.Casaubon of Credulity , &c. p. 148. 
In his Tusculan Questions the collocutor, proving the soul to 
bo of a divine nature, argues from this contrivance of Archi- 
medes. Dcrham. 

To CoLLo'ciUE.^ v. n. [probably from colloquor , Lat..] 
To wheedle; to flatter? to please with kind words. 
A low word, Dr. Johnson says ; but he gives no ex- 
ample, by which we may judge of its usage. It 
does not appear to have been considered as a low 
word, but as current and as usual, as Jlatter or 
wheedle. 

They tlo apply themselves to the times, to lie, dissemble, 
collogue, and Hatter ihoir lieg' s. Burton , Amt . if Mel. p . .327. 

4 They will crack, counterfeit, and collogue! as well as the 

y Ibid, p.yoi. 
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Here is the Pharisees’ “ Lord I thank thee;” here is the 
colloguing Jews “ Domine, Domino, Lord, Lord !” 

Bp. Hall , Seem. The Hypocrite. 

Collo'ouing.# 77. s. [from the verb.] Flattery; 

deceit. ShcrWood. 

1 Such bine flattery, parasitical fawning and colloguing , Ac. it 
would ask ati expert Vcsalins to anatomize every member 

fc Burton , Ami. if Mel. Prof. 

( o li.op.'{~ it. s . [It is derived by Minshcu from coat 
and op, a rasher broiled upon thF coals; a carbo- 
nade. Such is Dr. Johnson's statement. Other 
whimsical etymologies have been t offered, as in 
Brands Popular Antiquities. But fhe old Fr. colp, 
to cut off; has hitherto been overlooked.] 

1. A small slice of meat. r 

Sweetbread and col lops were with skewers priekM 
About the sides. Dry den. Fables. 

A cook perhaps has mighty things profess’d; 

Then sent up but two Aishcs nicely drest : 

What signifies Scotch coll ops to a feast ? King's Cookery. 

2. A piece of any animal. 

He covereth his face with his fatness, and inaketh rollons of 
fat on his flanks. Jobxv. 27. 

Take notiee w[»at plight you find me in, if there want but a 
• col/op or a steak o’ me, look to’t. 

Beaum. and FI. Maid in the Mil/. 

1 lie lion i» upon bis death-bed : not an eneinv that docs not 
apply for a co/lop of him. ‘ Estrange. 

3. In burlesque language, a child. 

Come, sir page, 

Look on nib with your welkin eye, sweet villain. 

Must dcar’st, my coffop . Shak spear c , (Vinter's Tale. 

Tli on art a col lop of my fleVli, 

And fur thy mike I have shed many a tear. 

Shakspeare , Htu. VI. 

ColloQuial.-^ adj. [from colloquy.] Whatever re- 
lates to common conversation. 

The seventh epistle of the first book of Horace, and the 
sixth satire of the second, are here imitated in a style and 
manner different from the tormer imitations, in the burlesque 
and colloquial style and measure of Swift. 

I)r. War ton's Essay on Pope. 

Cc/llo^uist.# 7?. s. [from colloquy,] A speaker in 
a dialogue. See (Collocutor. 

1 lie cofloquists in this dialogue being all real persons, though 
concealed under feigned names. Malone , Life of Drydt n 

CO'IJ.OQUY.f n. s. [colloquium, Lat. The earliest 
example of this word which Dr. Johnson gives is 
from Taylor, or Milton; who, however, did not in- 
troduce the word into our language. Donne writes 
it colloquium.] Conference; conversation*; alter- 
nate discourse ; talk. 

Solomon so elegantly characlcri/cth the drowsy-headed 
, sluggards, that no character in Theophrastus is more graphi- 
cally described; which he hath done in the form of a short 
colloquy or dialogue. Fotherhy , Athcom. ( 1 6 2 2,) p. 200. 

All that was alleged and acted in’ that treaty and colloquy 
was approved. 

*■ Bir G. Buck's Hist, of K. Bich. III. (1646J p. 23. 

My earthly by his heavenly tt^rpower’d. 

In that celestial colloquy sublime, 

As with an object that excels the sense, 

Dazzled, and spent, sunk down. MUtpn, P. L. 

I11 retirement make frequent colloquies , or short discoursing*, 
between God and thy own soul. Bp. Taylor. 

Co'llow.^ 71. s. [More properly colly, from coal , 
Dr. Johnson says. But we hatMormerly the verb 
col low, to mark or black with coal. Sherwood.] 
Callow is the word by which they denote black 
grime of burnt coals, or wood. 

Woodward on Fossils * 
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Collu'ctancy. 9 i. $. [ colhict<n\ Lat.] A tendency 
to contest; opposition of nature. 

CotLUCTA / TioN.-f’ n. s. [ colludatio , Lat.] Contest ; 
struggle; contrariety; opposition; spite. 

Arriving to a state of command over a man’s self, aijd 
freedom from such colluctatioru and collisions as arc found in 
the workiflg seas. ' More , Couj. C&hbalisl. (1653,) p. 55- 

The thermae, natural baths, or ^ot springs, do not owe their 
heat to any coUuctation or effervescence of the minerals in 
them. /• Woodward, Nat . Hist. 

To COLLU'DE.-f* v. 7 i. [colluder, old Fr. colludo , 
Lat.] To conspire in a fraud ; to act in concert ; 
to play into the hand of each other. 

One notorious, singular, mischievous Antichrist may arise, 
towards the final consummation of the world; who in fraudu- 
lent, colluding, malicious craftiness, — shall go beyond all other 
that ever lived in the world. Mountain, fifty, to Ccesar , p. 15 9. 

Collu'der.* n. s. [from collude.'} He t who con- 
spires in a fraud or trick. • 

Cottuders yourselves, as violent to this law of God by your # 
unmerciful binding, as the Pharisees by their Unbounded 
loosening ! Milton , Tetrachordon. 

Collu'dino.# 71. s. [from collude.} Trick; secret 
management of deceit. • 

Your goodly glozings, and time-serving collatings with tife 
state, arc but like watermen upon the Thftmcs, looking one 
way, rowing another yav. Mountagu , App. to Cccsar, p. 43. 

Collision.'}- n. s. [collusio, Lat.] 

Collusion is, in our common law, a deceitful agree- 
ment or compact between two or more,, for the »nc 
part to bring an action against the other to some 
evil purpose; as to* defraud a third of his right. 

Cowcl. 

But most the foxc, maister of collusion ; 

For helms vowed thy last confusion. 

Spenser , Shrp. Cal. Map. 

By the ignorance of the merchants, or dishonesty of weavers, 
or the collusion of both, the ware was bad, and the price ex- 
cessive. Swift., 

Collu'sivf.'J' adj. [from collude.} •Fraudulently 
concerted. 

The ministers of justice have 110 opportunity to l>e coll us ire, 
ns being free from the great allurement of dealing falsly ; h>r 
bribery is not known amongst them. 

L. Addison , IV. Barb. p. 1 77. 

Be strictly upon your guard against all collusive and sophisti- 
1 al arguings whatsoever. 

Trapp's Popery indy stated, P. iii. § 1. 

Collu'sively.^ adv. [from collusive.} In a manner 
fraudulently concerted. 

If this had been permitted, the land might have been aliened 
coUusively without the consent of the superiour. Blacks! our. 

Collusiveness.# v. s. [from collusive.} Fraudu- 
lent concert. 

Collu'sory. adj. [from colludo , Lat.] Carrying bn 

a fraud by secret concert. 

CO'LLY. n. s. [from coal.} The smut of coal. 

Suppose thou saw her dressed in some old hirsute attire^ out 
of fashion, coarse rairn enL» besmeared with soot, colly , per- 
fumed w ith opopanax. Burton on Melancholy . 

To Co'lly.*^ v. a . To grime with coal ; to smut 
with coal. 

Brief as the lightning in the rallied night, 

That, in a spoon, unfolds both heav’n and earth; 

And, ere a man hath pow’r to say behold. 

The jaws of darkness do devour it up. Shakespeare . 

Thou hast not coUied thy face enough. B. Janson, Poctasle. ^ 

COLLY Bill M.'f 0 ft. s. [Latin, Dr. Johnson says ;* 
but no further. It is, in fact, the Gr. xoAAupiov, 
from xoAAufo, which, according to Scaliger, signi- 
fies bread sopped 9 first used as a medicine for the 
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eyes : afterwards all medicines for the eyes, whether 
ointments or washes, i^ceivcd this name. Our old 
lexicography has colly rie for this word.] An oint- 
ment for the eyes. 

COLMAR, n, s. [Fr.] A sort of pear. 

Co'locynth.# 71. $. [old Fr. coloci nth c, Lat. calo- 
ry nthis.} Coloquintida; bitter apple. See Colo- 

JHIINTIDA. 

II they were masters of our uftuM's, they would suffer nothing 
to grow but their own colarynths and gourds. 

Bp. Taylor , I)t.ss. from Poj)crii^) n \iQ(l. 

Co'logn Earth, n. s. Is a deep brown, very light 
bastard ochre* which is no pure native fossil; but* 
contains more vegetable than mineral matter, and 
owes its origin to the renutins of wood long buried 
in the earth. • * Hill on Fossils . 

Co'lon. 11. s. [xwA&, a member,} 

1. A point [:] used to mark* a pausFgrcater than that 
of a comma, and less than that of a period. Its use 
is not very exactly fixed, nor is it very necessary, 
being confounded by most witli the semicolon, it 
was used before punctuation was refined, to mark 
almost any sense less than a period. To apply it 
properly, we should place it, perhaps, only where 
the sense is con tiaiugd-. .with 01 it dependence of gram- 
mar or construction ; as, I love him , / despise him : 
I have long ceased, to trust , but shall never jot bear to 
succour him . 

2 . The greatest and widest of all the intestines, about 
eight or nine hands breadth long. It begins w here 
the ilium ends, in the cavity of the os ilium on the 
right side; from thence asceiiding by the kidney, 
on the same side, it passes under the concave side of 
the liver y to which it is sometimes tied, as likewise 
to the gall-bladder, which tinges it yellow in that 
place : then it runs under the bottom of the stomach 
to the spleen in the leftside, to which it. is also knit : 
from thence it turns down to the left kidney; and 
thence passing, in form of an S, it terminates at the 
upper part ol the os sacrum, in the rectum. 

Qjiinaj. 

Now, by your cruelty hard bound, 

I strain my guts, my colon wound. Swiff. 

The contents of the colon are of a sour, fetid, aeid smell in 
rabbitst Flayer on the Humours. 

CO'I.jONEL.'f- n. s. [Skinner imagines it ori- 
ginally colonialis, the leader of a colony'. Mimlieu 

- deduces it froiji colon na, a •pillar: as, pah in: 
columen f exercitus columcn. Each is plausible. 
Dr. Johnson says. But he has omitted to notice, 
that ill is word is by our old and good authors 
written also coronet; as by B. Jon. son, “ lie 
might have been serjeant-major, if not licutcnanl- 
coronel to the regiment..” Eveiy Man out of his 
Humour. And by Beaumont a»d % Fletcher, 

“ There is no end of wealth, coroner.” Got grave 
also writes it com net. It is therefore probable, that 
our Word is from the Spanish coronet, who is the 
commander of a regiment; and his company is the 
coronrla ; low T^at. coronelliis , chiliarchtis, tribunus : 
Du Cange. Probably from the Lat. corona > a ring 
or company of men. Milton sounds colonel with 
three distinct syllables.] The chief commander of 
a regime It; a field officer of the highest rank, next 
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to the general officers. It is now generally sounded 
with only two distinct syllables, coFneU 
'flit- chicfc-l help must bo the care of the colonel, that hath 
tlit* government of all his garrison. Spenser o nt Ireland. 

Captain or rohmtf, or knight in arms. 

Whose chance on the^e defenceless doors may seize*, 

If deed of honour did ilirt; ever please, 

Girard them, and him within protect from harms. 

Milton , Sonnet. 

Co'r.oNELSHrr. v. s, [from colonel.'] The office or 
character of colonel. 

S '^*-W|iile lie continued a subaltern, he complained against the 
pride of colonels towards their officers ; jet, in a few minute * 
after he had received his commission Ibr v regiment, lie con- 
fessed ‘that colone/slap was coming f.ist upon him. Swff. 

Colo'ntai..* adj. [from colon ij. j Relating to n 

colony. 

A ri'ificiilc arnha^.'nlor in London will beat aH your mect- 
ie*- nf Wfsr India merchants and pU^lter*., and, in effect, in 
aJf our c einmtil^. «• Ihokr on a ttogiridr Pcurr. 

C<o.o' \ical.-< : adj. [from colon ns. Lat.J Relating to 
husbandmen.* 

Cuf> if \ in 1 .erviees were those, which were "lone bv the rear Is 
and sccmi.ii [tlu*t is, husbandm* 11 .!} to their lords. S pel man. 

Colonist. £ v. s. [from colony.] One dq wi led 
from riie mother-country to inhabit some distant 
place. ‘ 

The fufon'vix eiirrv nut with fflt/hi a knowledge of agricul- 
ture and of other useful arts, snperiour to v*’h«it can grow up 
of itr own accord in the course of many centuries among 
ravage and baiburnu* nations. 

A. Smith, Wealth of Nations, iv. 7. 
The colonists emigrated from you. 

BnrJce on Conciliation with America . 

To Colonize, v. a . [from colony .] To plant with 
inhabitants; to settle with new planters ; to plant 
wilh colonies. 

Thci c was never an hand'drawn* that did double the rest of 
the habitable world, before this; for so a man may truly term 
it, if he .shall put to account as well that that is, as that which 
maybe hereafter, bv the further occupation and colonizing of 
those countries : and jet it cannot be affirmed, if one sjieak 
ingenuously, that it wa-. the propagation of the Christian faith 
that was the adamant of that discovery, entry, and plantation ; 
but gv/ld and silver, and temporal profit ami glory; so that 
what was first in God’s providence, was but seco.ul ill man’s 
appetite and intention. R>eon, Holy War. 

Druina hath advantage by a-'fjMo.'l *»f id.imK, which die 
colonizcth and fortineth daily. / feint it, Focal Forest. 

Coloniza'tion.% a*. [from r.df-vhc. This word 
Mr. Malone believes lo have been introduced into 
our language by the right bon. C. Towtislicnd, 
chancellor of the, exchequer, j 'Hie act of planting, 
with inhabitants, or forming colonies. 

Our minisU/s arc of (.pinion, 1h.1t the increase of rmr trade 
and inamiikctures, that our growth by ealomzalioH, and by con- 
iine t, hnve concurred lo accuimilate .immense wealth in the 
Hands of some individuals, thukc on the Ctcisr of Dneontenls. 

Co'lonizinck# it. s. The same as colonization. 

If the dominions of Spain in the New JVorl.I had been of 
tiuch vuoderutc extent, us bore any proportion to the parent 
state, the progress of her colon' zing might have been attended 
with the same benefit, as that of other nat ions. Robertson. 

Colonna'de. v.s. [from colonna, ltal. a coliynn.] 

1 . A peristyle of a circular figure, or a scries of 
columns, disposed in 'a circle, ami insulated within 
side. * Builder's l)ict. 

IK' re circling e ' 1 air, vies the ground inclose, y* 

And here ihe nurj.de statues breathe in rows. Addison. 

2m Any scries or Tange of pillars. | 

iter you my colonnades extend their wings. J Pope . 

II * 
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CO'LONY. n. s. [colonial Lat.] 

1 . A body of people drawn from the mother-country 
to inhabit some distant place. 

T.» those now inhabitants and colonies he gave the seine law 
, under which they were horn and bred. Spenser on Ireland. 

booting out these two rebellious septs, ne placed English 
cotonics in their r cms. Davies &n Ireland. 

Osiris, or the Bacchus ‘of the ancients, is reported to have 
civilized the Indian?, planting colonies und building cities. 

1 Arbuthnot on Coins . 

2. The country planted ; a plantation* 

'The ruing city, which from far you, see, 

Is tart huge; and a Tyrian colony. ^ Dry den, Virg, 

( Vlophon.‘$ 71. Sm [Lat.] The conclusion of a book, 
generally containing the place or the year, or both, 
of its publication. 

They arc closed with the following epilogue and colophon. 

». Wart on. Hist, of Eng. Poetry, ii. g. 2. 

CoTopiroNY. n. s. [from Colophon , a city whence it 
camej Rosin. 

Of Venetian lurpciftina, slowly evaporating about a fourth 
or fifth part, the remaining substance suffered to cool, would 
afford met a coherent body; or a fine colophony. lim/lc. 

Turpentines an 4 oils leave a colophony , upon a separation of 
their thinner oil. Flayer on the Humours. 

CoLOgrTNTiDA.^ v.s. [calon/vtkis, Lat. xokoxuvQig.] 
The fruit of a plant of the Same name, bre light 
from the Levant, about the bigness of a large 
grange, and often called bitter apple. Both the 
seed and* pulp are intolerably bitter. It is a vio- 
lent purgative, of considerable use in medicine. 

Chambers. 

The food that to him is now as luscious as locusts, shall be 
to him shortly as hitter as enloquiutida. Shakspenre, Othrlfo. 

If our famished appetites hear of meat, thej fear no min. 
qmntidn. Up. Rainbow, Srrm. (1 ? 5 ,} p. 2. 

God put ill a little coloijuintida, which spoiled the whole 
mess. South , Srrm. viii. ai6. 

C0T.0n.vn-:. i tdj. [ color at us. Lat.] Coloured; died; 
marked or stained with some colour. 

I tad the tnnicles and humours of the eje been colocate, many 
rajs from visible objects would have been stopt. Kay. 

Coioiia'tiox. v.s. 1 rJnro, Lat.] 

1. The art or practice of colouring. 

Some bodies have a more depart able nature than others, ns 
is evident in crl.irat.nn; for a '■mull quantity of saffron will 
1 i net more than a great quantity of bruol. Bacon. 

2. T he stale of being coloured. 

Among-t rnri'^if'e-. I shall place coloration, though some- 
what better; for beauty in flowers is their prehcmincnce. 

Huron, Nat. Hist. 
v 

Coi ohiTtck. adj. [cvlari ficus, Latin.] TTiat which 
hits the power of producing dies, tints, colours, or 
hut"*. 

In this composition of white, the: several rays do not suffer 
any change in their colorific tr qualities bv acting upon one 
another ; but an* only mixed, and by u mixture of their co- 
lotas produce white. Newton s Opt. 

COLO «S.t ? tf. 5 - [old Wir. colosse , Lat. colossus.] 
COLO SSUS. 3 A statue of enormous magnitude. 

That i olossus |uf Rhodes] was of gilded brass, und eighty 
cubits high. Sir T. Herbert , Prav. p.267. 

In that isle be also defaced an hundred other cohmnscs. Ibid. 
Not to mention the walls and palace of Babylon, the pyru- 
mids of huypt, or cologne of Rhodes. Temple. 

• There huge colosse x rose, with trophies crown’d. 

And rnnii'k characters were grav’d' around. Pope. 

Coi.(/ssAL .' :k adj. [old Fr. colossal 9 which Cotgrave 
renders colossus-like ; and Shakspeare, wc may 
observe, has colossus-^ke ; but colossal is of recent 
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date in our language.] Gigantick ; like a co- 
lossus. 

This colossal statue of the celebrated Eastern tyrant is 
Strongly imagined. Dr. War ton, Essay on Pope. 

Looking up to this great colossal system of empire thus 
founded on commerce. Pawn a/ l on the Study of Antiq . p.cf 5. 

Colossf/an.^ adj. [ro/wsews, LaU] In form of a 
colossus ; of the height aiulT^ignoss of such a statue ; 
giantlike. 

Among others lie mentions the cofosscan statue of Juno. 

Harris, Philo! . Inquiries. 

Coxo'ssiANS.^ff 7 i. $. Christians of Colossc, a con- 
siderable city of Phrygia in Asia Minor; to whom 
St. Paul addressed tin epistle. The Rhodians, 
from the circumstance of their colossus , were also 
called, by the ancient poets, Colostians. 

He [St. Paul] requires his Colossians to forsake those things, 
[the vicious practices of the Gnostic^,] 21ml to he renewed io 
that which the G unstick* have not all dined to, 
to acknowledgement, or disci ruing, that i>, the experimental,* 
practical knowledge of God’s goodnc*> to us, (which is more 
than the first creating,) in regenerating us a‘tor hi.- own image, 
to live according to the divine pattern which he lhuh set ie>. 

Hammond on l In W. Test. Cm. m. iq. 
Coi.o'.ssiCK.^ ud}. [ from col oss. Tiuv'gh rohxsoi is 
modern, tin's adjective is one of our old words, and 
is employed with good eilect in a very ibrcible 
parage, written by Chapman, the dramatist, and 
translator of Homer.] Large, like a cplossus. . 

Men merely great 
I11 their affected gravity of voice, 

Sourness of countenanee, maimers* cruelty. 

Authority, wealth, and all the spawn of fortune, 

Think they bear all the kingdom’s worth he lore them; 

Vet differ not from those colosfuk statues, 

AY Inch, with heroiek forms without o’erspread, 

Within are nought hut mortar, Hint, and lead. 

Chapmans Frag. of Hussy 1/ Ar.djois. 

Colo'ssus-avisi:.* adv. Jn the manner of a colossus ? 
astride, as the Colossus at Rhodes stood. 

Bastard Margarcion 
Hath Onrcti* prisoner; 

And stands colossus- wise, waving his beam, 

IJpen the pushed corses of the kings. 

Shalcfycarc, Tr . and Cress. 

CO'LOUR. 71. s. [color, Lat.] 

1. The appearance of bodies to the eye only; hue; 
die. 

It is a vulgar idea of the colours of solid bodies, when wc 
perceive them to be a red, or blue, or green tincture of the 
surface ; but a philosophical idea, when we consider the vari- 
ous colours to be different sensations, excited in us by the 
refracted rays of light, reflected on our eyes in a different 
manner, according to the different size, or shape, or situation 
of the particles of which surfaces are composed. Walls. 

Her hair shall he of what colour it please God. Shakspcare. 
I : or though our eyes can naught hut colours see, 

Yet colours give them not their pow’r of sight. Davies. 

The lights of colours are more refrangible one than another 
in this order; red, orange*; yellow, green, blue, indigo, deep 
violet. Newton’s Opt. 

2 . The freshness; or appearance of blood in the 
ilice. 

My cheeks no longer did ihcir colour boast. Drydcn. 

A sudden horror seiz’d his giddy head, 

And his cars trickled, and his colour fled. Drydcn. 

3. The tint of the painter. 

When each hold figure just begins to live, • 

The trcach’rous colours the fair art betray, 

And all the bright creation fades away. Pope . 

4. The representation of any thing superficially exa- 
mined. 
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Their wisdom is only of this world, to put false colours upon 
things, to otill good e vil, and evil good, against the conviction 
of 1 heir own consciences. * Swift. 

5. Concealment; .palliation; excuse; superficial 
cover. 

It is no matter if f do halt ; I have the wars for my colour, 
and my pension shall stein the mote reasonable. 

Shnli'ipcarc, Hen. TV. 
Their sin admitted no ml ur or excuse. King Charles. 

6. Appearance ; pretence; false shew'. 

Under the colour of commending him, 

1 have access my own !<#..' to pvti i. Sh dspcurc. 

Merchants came to Rhodes with a gnat step hided ukli 
corn, under the coU ur of the sab* whereof th» \ 1 u. ■Tall that 
wa* done in thurify. Kindles, //o. . if •fn Turks. 

7. Kind; species; character. 

Boys and women art*, for the most part, cattle of ibis colour. 

% Slink sp< nr<\ As yov like it. 

8. In the* plural, a stanflnrd; an ensign of war: 

1 they snv the culofa-s of the foot, and standard of 
the bone. 

He at Venice gave 

Hi** hotly to tiia: pleasant country’s earth,* 

And his pure seal unto Ins captain Christ, 

Under whose colours he lyid fought so long. 

Shakspcare, Rich. II. 
Against all cheeks, rebukes, and manners, 

1 must advance the colours of my love, * 

And not ritire. Shalspeurc, JMcrry JCircs of Windsor. 

The hanks wire iiflcJ^vkh comparnc*, passing all along the 
rive r under their «•< fours, with trumpets sounding. Kindles. 

9. Coiouis is used singularly by Addison. 

Ar author lompares a ragged coin to u tattered colours. 

Adtfoon. 

To CVloi'H. r. a. [coloro, Lat.] 

1. To mark with some line, or die. 

The rays to speak properly, sire not coloured : 1*11 them them 
is nothing else tlinn a certain power and disposition to stir up 
a sensation of this or that colour. Nt wf oil's Opt. 

2. To palliate ; to excuse;* to dress in specious co- 
lours, or fair appearances. , 

I told him, that 1 would not favour or colour in any sort his 
former folly. Ralegh, Essays. 

lie colours the fahhood of /Eneas by an express command 
from Jupiter to forsake the queen. Drydcn , Dcdic. A'ln. 

3. To make plausible. 

* We have scarce heard of an insurrection that was not co- 
loured with grievance* of the highest kind, or countenanced 
by one or more branches of the legislature. 

Addison, F ret: holder, 

4. To Colour a slrangn's goods , is when a freeman 
allovts a foreigner to enter goods at the custom- 
house in his name; so that the foreigner pays 
but single duty, when he ought to pay double. 

• ^ Phillips . 

To Co'i.orn. r. To blush. A low word, only 
used in conversation. 

Co'loura dll. ad j. [from colour.'] *Spcciou»; plausi- 
ble. it is now little used. 

They have now a colourable pretence to withstand innova- 
tions, having accepted of other law.*, and rules already. 

• Spenser on Ireland . 

They were glad to lay hold on *o colourable a matter, and to 
trudiucliim as an author of suspicions innovation. Hooker. 

Mad 1 sacrificed rcclfsisii.tical government and revenues to 
their covetousness and ambition, tiny would have found no 
colourable neccssih ul'aii arm\. King Charles. 

We hope the mercy of God will consider us unto some 
mineration of our offences; \et»hid not the sincerity of out 
parents so colon raffle expectation^ liroum, Vulg. Err. 

CoTointAiu-KNicss.* 71 . s. [from colourable.'] That 
which is made plausible. 

You *opj|)SC figure to plainness ami colour ableness. 

I Fulkc against Allen, (1586,) j>. Sj* 
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Co'loujmbly. a<h. [from colourable .] Speciously; 

plausibly. 

The process, howsoever colour ably awarded, hath ngt hit the 
very mark whereat if was directed. , Bacon . 

Co'loured. participial adj. [from colour."] Streaked; 
diversified with variety of hues. 

The coloured are coarser juiced, and therefore not so well, 
and equally concocted. Bacon , Nat. Hut. 

Co'LouiiiNci.'J*' n. s. [from colour."] The part of the 
painter’s art that toadies to lay on his colours with 
propriety and beauty. 

which amounts to no more than a verbal painting or 
oral colouring. lip. Taylor , Art if. Hands, p. 95. 

But as the slightest sketch if’ justly trac’d, 

Is by ill colouring hut the more disgrac’d, 

So by false learning is good sense detiic’d. Pope. 

All these amazing incidents do the inspired historians relate 
naked l\ and plainly, without 'any of the colouring x and height- 
ening* of rhetorick. West ^ the Resurrection , p. 356. 

Co'i.oruisT. n. y, [iron? colwtir .] A painter who 

excels in giving the proper colours to his designs. 

Titian, Paul Veronese, Van D\ck, and the rest of the good 
colourists , have come nearest to nature. Dry den, Dufresiwy. 

Co'loukless. adj. [from colour Without colour: 
not distinguished by any hue; transparent. (1 
Transparent substances, as glass, water, and air, when made 
very thin by being blown into bubbles, or otherways formed 
into plater*, exhibit various colours, according to their various 
thinness ; although, at a greateP' \nickness, they appear very 
clear and colourless, Newton' x Opt . 

Pellucid colourless glass or water, by being beaten into a 
powder or froth, do acquire a very intense whiteness. 

Bentley. 

Co'lstaff.# 7i. s. A large staff, on which a burthen 
is carried between two on their shoulders. 

Whether they [witches] can bewitch cattle to death, ride 
in the air upon a couklaff. \ 8 cc. Burton, Anat. of Mel. p.59. 

Instead of bills, wbh cols laves come ; instead of spears, with 
spits. • B. Jenson, Tale of a Tul). 

Cry out for cudgels, ("ol staves, aSiy thing. 

Bcaum. and FI. Tamer tamed. 

COLT. n. s. [cole, Saxon.] 

1. A young horse : used commonly for the male off- 
spring of a horse, as filly for the female. 

The colt hath about four years of growth, and so the fawn; 
and so the calf. Bacon , Nat. Hist. 

l.ike colts or uninanaged horses, we start at dead bones and 
lifeless blocks. Bp. Taylor , Holy Living. 

No sports, but what belong to war, they know ; 

To break the stubborn colt, to bend the bow. Drydcn , JEn. 

2. A young foolish fellow. * 

Ay, that’s a colt , indeed ; for he doth nothing buU+alk of 
his horse. Shakspcare , Merck, of Venice. 

To Colt. v. n. [from the noun.] To frisk ; to be* 
licentious; to run at large without rule; to riot; 
to frolick. 

As soon as they were out of sight by themselves, they shook 
oil’ their bridles, undfy.began to colt anew more licentiously 
than before. Spenser on Ireland. 

To Coi.T.'f'* v. a. To befool. 

What a plague mean yc, to colt me thus 1 ? 

Shaktpcarc , Hen . IV. 

What, are vve bobbed thus still ? rolled , and carted ? 

Bcaum. and FI. Loyal Subject. 
Come let’s go seek him, he shall be bang’d before pc colt us 
basely. Bcaum . and FL Wit without Money m 

Coltk-foot."!* 71 . s. [tus&ifago ; from colt and foot.] It 
hath a radiated flower, whose did; consists of inauy 
florets, but the crown composed of many liplf 
florets: the embryoes are included in a multifid 
flowercup, which turns to downy secdf fixed in a 
beds, , 1 MiUcr. 
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Upon the tabic lay a pipe filled with betuny and coltsfoot. 

Toiler , No. 2 66. 

Colts-tooth. it. s. [from colt and tooth.] 

1. An imperfect or superfluous tooth in young 
horses. 

2. A love of youthful pleasure; a disposition to the 
practices of youth. * 

Well said, lord Sands; 

Your colts-tooth is not cast yet? — '* j 

— No, my lord ; nor shall not, while I have a stump. 

Shakspcare , Hen. VIII. 

Co'lter. n. s. [cultop, Sax. culler, Lflt.] The sharp 
iron of a plough that cuts the ground perpendicu- 
larly to the share. See Coulter. 

Co'LTiSH.-f- adj. [from colt.'] Having the tricks of a 
colt ; wanton. 

lie was all coltish , fqll of ragery. Chaucer , March . Tale. 

Co'ltishly.# adv. [from coltish.] In the manner of 
a colt'; wantonly v 

Pegasus still rcarcs himself on high, 

And coltishly doth kick the.cloudcs in sky. 

Ccrtaine Revises, $0. presented to her Majestic, 1587. 

Co'lubrine. adj. [colubrinus, Latin.] 

1. Relating to a serpent. 

2. Cunning; crafty. 

Co'lumbary. 7i. s. [ columbarium , Lat.] A dovecot l 
a pigeon-house. 

The earth of columbaries or dovehouscs, is much desired in 
the artifice of saltpetre. Broum, Vulg. Err. 

Co'lumbine. 7i. s. [coktmbina, Latin.] A plant with 
leaves like the meadow rue. Miller . 

Columbines are of several sorts and colours. They flower 
in the end of May, when few other flowers shew. Mortimer. 

Co'lumbine. 7 i. s. [columbinm, Lat.] A kind of violet 
colour, or changeable dove colour. Diet. 

Co'lumbine.# 71. s. The name of the mistress of 
Harlequin,' in our pantomimes. 

Colu'mbo Hoot.* This root derives its name from 
Columbo, a town in the island of Ceylon, whither 
it was transplanted from Asia. — It is brought 
into Europe in circular pieces, about three inches 
thick, covered with a wrinkled bark of a dark 
brown hue, and internally it is of a light yellow. 
It lias an aromatick smell, and is bitter, and 
slightly pungent to the taste. It is reckoned 
almost a specifick in the cholera morbus, nausea, 
indigestion, bilious fever, diarrhoea, dysentery, and 
most disorders of the stomach ami bowels. — A 
tincture is made of it by infusing ail ounce in a 
"pint of brandy. — An extract likewise is prepared. 

Chambers . 

CO'LUMN. 71. s. [column a, Latin.] 

1 . A round pillar. The word appears to have been 
not familiar, till late in jhe reign of Elizabeth; 
for Sir IT. Wotton, in his Elements of Archi- 
tecture, thus remarks : cc Pillars , which we may 
likewise call columnes ; for the w ord among arti- 
ficers is almost naturalized.” Iicm. p. 21. 

Some of old Greek columns, and altars were brought 
from the ruins of Apollo's temple at Delos. ^ Pcacham. 

< Round broken columns clasping ivy twin’d. Pope, 

2 . Any body of certain dimensions pressing vertically 
upon its base. 

The whole weight of any column* of the atmosphere, and 
likewise the specifick gravity of its bases, are certainly known 

by many experiments. • Bentley. 
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3. [In the military art.] The long file or *row of 
troops, or of baggage, of an army in its inarch. 
An army marches in one. two, three, or more 
columns, according as the ground will allow. 

4. [With printers.] A column is half a page, XvhcTi 
divided into two equal parts by a fine passing 
through the middle, from The top to the bottom, 
as in this bgyk ; and, by Vcvcral parallel lines, 
pages are Aften divided into three or more 
columns. 

Coli/mnar. ) adj. [from column.] Formed in 

Columna'm an. 3 columns. 

White columnar spar, out of 9 stone-pit. 

Woodward , on Fossils. 

Colu'res. n . s. [colnri, Latin ; xoAou got.] 

Two great circles supposed to pass through the 
poles of the world : one thrbiigh the equinoctial 
points Aries and Lybra; the other through the • 
solstitial points, Cancer and CiJpricorn. They arc 
called the equinoctial and. .solstitial collars , and 
divide the ccliptick into four eqyal parts. The 
points where they intersect the ccliptick are called 
the cardinal points. •* Harris . 

Thrice tlic.equinoctial line 
He circled ; four times cross'd the car of night 
From pole to pole, traversing each cohire. Milton , P. L. 

CtyMA. iu s ’. [xa)/*a.] A morbid dispositiqn to sleop; 
a lethargy. 

Co'mart. ?r. s. This* word, which I have only met 
with in one place, seems to signify ; treaty ; article 
from con and mart, or marled . 

By the same comart , 

And carriage of the articles design’d, 

His fell to Hamlet. Shakspcare , Hamlet. 

Coma'te. n. s. [con and mate.'] Companion. 

My comatcs and brothers in exile. „ 

Shakspcare , As you tike it. 

Co'mate,# adj. [Lat. romatus.] Hairy in appear- 
ance ; having a bush of hair, as a comet seems to 
have. 

How comat c, crinite, caudate stars are fram’d. 

Fairfax , Tasso, xiv. 44. 

Comato'se. adj. [from coma.] Lethargick ; sleepy 
to a disease. 

Our best cantor is from Russia; the great and principal 
use whereof, is in hysterical and comatose cases. Grew. 

COMB in the end, and Comp in the beginning of 
names, seem to be derived from thg British cwm, 
which signifies a low situation. Gibson’s Camden . 

Comb, in Cornish , signifies a valley , and had the same 
meaning anciently in the French tongue. 

Comb.# n. $. [Sax. comb; and Welsh and old 
French, as Gibson and Johnson have observed, 
may be cited. They owe their origin perhaps to 
the Gr. xujx/ 3 oj, a hollow.] Properly, a valley sur- 
rounded with hills. 

’Till round the world, in sounding combe and plain. 

The last of them tell it the first again. 

Browne , Brit. Pastorals m 

COMB.-f w. v[camb, Saxon; kam 9 Uttch.] 

1. An instrument to separate and adjust the hair. , 

By fair Ligea’s golden comb, 1 

Wherewith die sits on diamond rocks, 

Sleeking her soft alluring locks. Milton, Cornu s. 

I made an instrument in fashion of a ctyml), whose teeth, 
being in number sixteen, were about an inch and a half broad, 
and the intervals of the teeth about two inches wide. Newton. 
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2. The top or crest of a cock, so called from its 
pectinated indentures.* 

Cocks have great cqmbs and spurs, hens little or none. 

* Bacon. 

High was his comb, and coral-red withal, 

With dents embattl’d, like a castle-wall. Dryden. 

3. Flic cavities in which the bees lodge their honey. 
Perhaps from the same word which makes the 
termination of towns, and signifies Jiolloxv or deep. 
[Gr. xu/i/ 3 os.] 

This in affairs of stale, 

Employ’d at home, abides within the gate, * ‘ 4 * 

To fortify the combs, to build the wall, 

To prop the ruin*, lest the fabriek fall. Dryden f Virg . # 

4. A dry measure. A comb of corn is half a quarter, 
or four bushels. See Coomb. 

To Comb. ,v. a . [from the*noun.] 

1. To divide, and clean, and adjust the hair witli a 

comb. • 

Her care shall he 

To comb your noddle with a thrce-legg’d sttool. Shakspcare. 

Divers with us, that are grown gre\ , and yet would appear 
young, find means to make their hair black, by combing it, as 
they say, with a leaden cuftnb, or the like. Bacon , Nat. Hist. 

> She with ribbons tied 

Ilis tender neck, and comb'd his silken hide. Dryden, JEn. 

There was a sort of engine, froiy which were extended 
twenty long poles, whg^with the man-mountain combs his 
head. Swift. 

2. To lay any thing consisting of filaments smooth, 
by drawing through narrow interstices; as, to comb 
wool. 

Comb-bhu.su. n. s. [comb and brush.] A brush to 
clean combs. 

Comb-maker. 11. s. [comb and maker.] One whose 
trade is to make combs. 

This wood is of use for the Aumer, engraver, carver, and 
combmakcr. • Mortimer's Husbandry. 

To CO'MBAT. v.n. [combat Ire, Fr.] 

1. To fight; generally in a duel, or hand to hand. 

Pardon me, I will not combat in my shirt. Shakspcare. 

2. To act in opposition, as the acid and alkali 

* combat. 

Two planets rushing from aspect malign 
Of fiercest opposition in mid sky, 

Should combat, and their jarring spheres confound. 

Milton, P. L. 

To Co'hbat. v. a. To oppose ; to fight. 

Their oppressors have changed the scene, and combated the 
opinijns in their true shape. Decay of Piety. 

Love yields at last, thus combated by pride, 

• And she submit* to be the Homan’s bride. Grunviltc. 

Co'mbat.^ n. s. [old Fr. combat.] Contest ; battle ; 
duel: strife; opposition generally between two; 
but sometimes it its used for battle. 

Those regions were full both of cruel monsters and mon- 
strous men ; all which, by private combats, they delivered the 
countries of. Sidney. 

The noble combat that, ’twixt joy and sorrow, was fought 
in Paulina! She had one e> e declined for the loss of her 
husband, another elevated that the oracle was fulfilled. 

Shakspcare. 

The combat now by courage must be try’d. Dryden. 

Co'm b atan t. n. s . [combaltant, French.] 

1. He that fights with another; duellist; antagonist 
in arms. * 

#So frown’d the mighty combatants , that hell 
Grew darker at their frow n. 1 Milton , P. L. 

, Who, single combatant , 

Ducl’d their Armies rank’d in proud array, 

Himself an ayny. Milton, S. A. 
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He with his shvord unsheath’d, on pain of life, 

Commands both combatant s to Cease their strife. Dryden. 

Like despairin'; combatants t they strive against you, as it they 
had beheld unveiled the magical shield of Ariosto, which daz- 
zled the beholders with too much brightness. Dry den. 

2. A champion. f 

When any of those combatant* strips his terms of ambi- 
guity, I shall think him u champion for knowledge. Loike. 

3. With /or before the thing defended. 

Men beedme combatants for those opinions. Lode. 

Co'mbatant.# adj. Disposed to quarrel. 

TJheir valours are not yet so combatant. 

Or truly antagonistic!*, us to fi»l.t. 

Bit may admit to hear of som* <!> v i;ions< 

Qf fortitude, mas put ’em ofl ilnvr qmiMv!. 

li. lonson, Alagi.. Inula . 

Co'mbatek.# in s. [from conbuif] l le who lights. 

f- S/frrii nod. 

Co'mber. in [from row?}.')'-* lie who^e trade it 
is to disentangle wool, and lav it smooth for the 
spinner. • 

CoTmek.# n. s. A species of fish jo Cornwall, of 
a slender form, with red back-tins and tail, yellow 
belly, a smooth even stripe from gills to taii, of a 
silvery colour, atid a round tail. I lay. 

Co'mbeil# //. s. ‘[Dutch. h,);tf.n\ See [umuei;.] 
Burden so niencss ; troubleVkvxnlioii. 

That 1 may provide \<ui some IU Induing*. at a «:ond distance 
from Whitehall, for the prcscivali mi of ulcv>ed liberty , and 
avoidance of the cumber of Ida hu ■,*. 

Sir II. ll'i-f/tm )\> S > *■ I'.ih.K Bacon, 
Comui'nable.# adj. [Iron 1 I'o mad due, Capable of 
being united with ; consistent with. 

Pleasures are very combmabU' both with husincs- and stii.h, 

' bit, Chcbtetjirtd . 

Co'mbinate. adj. [frorp combine."] Betrothed : pro- 
mised ; settled by compact* A word of Shakspeare. 

She lost a noble brother; with him the sinew of her fortune, 
her marriage down ; with both, her eomlnnate husband, this 
well seeming Angelo. Shakspeare, Mens, for Alms. 

Combination, w. .s\ [from combine.] 

1. Union for some certain purpose; association: 
league. A combination is of private persons, a 
confederacy of states or sovereigns. 

This cunning cardinal 
The articles «* the combination drew. 

As himself pleas’d. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 

2. It is now generally used in an ill sense , but was 
formerly iiidiflerent. 

They aim to subdue all to their own will and power, under 
the disguises of holv combinations. K. Charles. 

3. Union of bodies, or qualities ; commixture; con- 
junction. 

These natures, from the moment of their fir:-t combination, 
have been and are for ever inseparable. Hooker . 

Resolution of compound bodies by fire, does not so nuu h 
enrich mankind as it divides the bodies; as upon the tcore of 
its making new compounds by new combination*. I topic. 

Ingratitude is always in c"wibnfriuw, r \vith pride and hard- 
hearted nes^. S nth. 

4. Copulation of ideas in' the mind. 

They never suffer any ideas to he joined in their under- 
standings, in any other or stronger combination that what their 
own nature and correspondence give them. Lachc. 

5. Combination is used in rmithemnticks, to denote 
the variation or alteration of any number of ‘ 
ijuantitics, letters, sounds, or the like, in alt’ the 
Jiffereut manners possible. Thus the number of 

bssible changes or ^combinations of tlfe twenty-four 
kters of the alphabet, taken first tw<f by two, then 
it 
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thiflte by three, fa. amount to 1,391,724,288,887, 
2 5 2 >999i4 2 Si 1 ?8, 493,402, 200. Cbanibers. 

To COMBl'N E. t>. a. [combiner, Fr. binosjungerc.] 
1. To join together. 

Let us not then suspect our happy state. 

As not sceuri* to single or combin'd. Milton / P. L. 

7. To link in union. ; 

God, the best make* of all marriages. 

Combine your hearts in one, your realm* In one. Shakspeare. 
friendship is the cement which realty combines mankind. 

Government of the Tongue, 

3. To agree ; to accord ; to settle by compact. 

My heart’s dear love is set 00 his fair daughter 
As mine 011 hcr’s, so her’s is set on mine, 

! And uli combin’d, save wh;A thou must combine 

I By hob marriage. Shuhiprarc, Rom. and JJ. 

! -J. To join words or ideas together; opposed to 
analyse'.' Si 

To Combi'ng. v. it. 

1. To jordesce ; to unite each with other. Used both 
of things and persons. 

Honour and policy, i&e imsevcr’d friends 
1' th’ war, do grow together: grant that, and tell me 
r In peace what each of them by th’ other loses, 

That they combine not there? Shakspeare , Curio! 

2 . To unite in friendship or design. 

Combine together ’gainst the cnemj ; 

For these domestick and particular broils 

Arc not the question here. Skakxpcart , K. Lfw: . 

You \vi*li \ lmt foes combine. 

And seem your ow n ddjjtruction to design. Drydm, At/rengz. 
Co'mhinu.# v. s. (From crrnbf] Borrowed hair 
covered or combed over the baldness of the head. 

The baldness, thinness, ami (as both men and women think) 
the dclhrmin of their hair is usually supplied by borders and 
combines ; also b\ whole perukes, like artificial sculls, fitted to 
their head. lip. Taylor, At (if. 11 a mho n,. p. 44. 

Co'mhj.kss. adj. [from comb ] Wanting a comb or 
crest. 

What, is your crest a coxcomb ? 

— A combless cock, so Kate will he my lien. Shakspeare . 

UOMBU'SIVJ" adj. [from cambism , armhushem , Lnt.j 
Wiicn a planet is not above eight degree's and a 
half distant from the sun, either before or after him, 
it is said to be combust, or in combustion. I Ian is. 

Guianmus had a patient could make Latin versos when the 
moon was combust , otherwise illiterate. 

Burton , Anut. of M*'l. p. ioz. 
CoMaiisTiBi'LiTY.% v. s. [from combustible .] Tlic 
quality of catching fire. 

1 CoMJDFVriBLE.-f' adj. [old Fr. combustible , from 
comburo , tomlmtum , l.at.] Having the quality of 
catching fire; susceptible of fire. 

» Charcoals, made out of the wood of oxycedar, are while, 
because their vapours arc rather sulphureous than of any either 
combustible substance. Broien, V nig. Er> . 

Sin is to the sou! like fire to combustible matter, it assimilates 
before it desirous it. _ South. 

They arc but strewed over with a little penitential ns lie., ; 
and will, as soon as they meet with wmbmnMe matter, flame 
out. Decay of Piety* 

The flame shall still remain ; 

Nor, ’till the fuel perish, can decay, 

By nature formed on tilings combustible to prey. Dry den. 

Combustible.# n . s. [Mi] A combustible material. 
'Hi is fir#, if they may be believed, wns^not led with wood, 
coal, turlj or like common combustibles. 

Sir T. Herbert , Trav. p. 197. 

Combu'stibleness. u. s, [from combustible.] AptilCS 1 * 
to take lire. 

Cqmbu'stion. n . 5. [FrenchJf 
1. Conflagration; burning; consumption by fire. 
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Tho futura combustion of the eertfe i* to ba Ushered Jjtt and 
accompanied with violent impressions upon nature. Burnet. 
2 . Tumuli; hurry; hubbub; bustle; h Orly burlv. 
Mutual combust ion*, bloodsheds, and wastes aiay enforce 
them, through very faintness, after the experience of so endless 
miseries. Hookcr$ 

’Prophecy ing, with accents terrible, • 

Of dire comlmOnn, and confus’d events, • 

New-hatch’d to th* woeful time. k Shakspcarc, Macbeth* 
Those cruel warafcctwccn the houses of York and Lancaster, 
brought all England into an horrible combustion, Ilalegh, 

How much more of power, 

Army against army, numberless to rai.c 
Dreadful combustion warring, and disturb, 

Though uot destroy, their happy native scat ! Milton. 

Rut say, from whence this new '•omhusiivu springs ? Dry den. 
The comet moves in an iuconcPivablc fury and combustion, 
and at the' same time with an exact regularity. Addison, < Liard . 

To COME.'f* v. //. pret. cann\ pariicip. runic. 
[copian, Saxon: Ivhich, J)ut •German ; 
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Serenius adds the* 


to 


nearer place; to 


lace v \v.is co en 
iCfiri. Spenser, F.Q . 9 
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; you dead, 


Ju f . ( '-Cv. 


:ill from the Goth. cw/mnr. ; 

Tartar, comer , , to come.] 

/. To remove from a distant 
arrive: oppoed to go. 

!\w\ trouhli d blood tl jiuigh his 
To cam*' and go, wiih tidinn from 
CiCiur will <otvc forlli to-day. 

Coming to look on ynp, thiuhin 
i spake unto tlu crown to having m.*uk\ Shot sprare, Hen. IV. 

The colour of the kin*4 doth come and go, 

Between hit purpose and his conscience. Shnkspcarc, K.J ho. 

The Christians having stood ul'iiott all the day jn order fti’ 
hiiT'ie, in the sight of the mcmy^-Wnly expecting when he 
should f ore.' forth to give 'them baffle, returned at night unto 
their camp. Anu/fts , / list . of the Turks. 

’Tis true that since the senate’s succour came. 

They grow more hold Dn/den , Tyr. Lore. 

This Christian woman ! 

Ah ! there the mischief comes. liotvi, Royal Convert. 

2 . To dr:uv near; to advance towards. 

By the pr'cking of i;iy thumhs. 

Something wiclad thi> way comes. Shahsjicarc, j 1 I nt hrth . 

jj. To mm c in any manner towards another: implying 
the id a of being, recti veil by another, or of lend. ng 
towards another. The word always respect" tin 
place to which the motion tends, not that place 
which it leaves; yet this meaning is sometimes almost 
evanescent and imperceptible. 

I did hear 

The galloping of I100.0: who was’t none by? 

Shaksprare , Macbeth . 
Bid them cover the table, servo in the meat, and we will 
come in to dinner. Shah peace , Merchant of Vniicr. 

As soon as the commandment mine abroad, the children of 
Israel brought in abundance the first fruits. 29 Chrov. xxxi, 5. 

Knowledge is a thing of their own invention, or which they 
come to bv fair reasoning. Unmet , Theory. 

!t is impossible ;<> come near your lordship at any thru* 
without receiving some favour. 

Congreve, J)ed. to the Old Bach. 
None may come in view, hut such as are pertinent. Lot ire. 
No perception of bodies, at a distance, may he accounted 
for by the motion of particles coming from them, and striking 
on our organs. , Locke. 

They take the colour of what is laid before them, and as 
soon lose and resign it lothc next that happens to come in thei- 
wov. Lor/ r. 

God has made the intellectual world harmonious and beau- 
tiful without us; but it will lifvcr come into our heads uil at 
once. * * Locke, 

4. To proceed ; to issue. 

Behold, my son, which, came forth of my bowels, seeketh 
my life. a Sam. xvi. 11. 

5. To advance from one stage or condition to another. 

T rust me, I am exceeding weary. 

— Is it come to that? I had thought weariness durst not have I 
attacked one of so high blood. Shakspeare, lien. IV. 
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Though he would after have turned his teeth upon Spain, 
yet he vy as takon order with before it came to that. Bai'on. 

Seditious tuumlts,nnd seditious fames, differ no more but as 
brother and sister ; if it come to that, that the best actions of a 
stiito arts taken in an ilf sense, and traduced. Bacon. 

His soldiers had skirmishes with the Numidians, so that 
once tile skirmish was like id come to a just battle. 

Kmdlcs, Hint, of the Turks. 
When it came to that once, they that had most flesh wished 
they hud had less. X? Estrange. 

Every new sprung passion is a part of the aetjon, except we 
conceive nothing action ’tiil the pixels come to blows. 

JJn/dni, Dram. Poetry. 
The force whereby bodies cohere is very much jrrrr.'rP 
when they come to immediate contact, than when tlu v are at 
cv»t >0 small a finite distance. Cheyne , Bkit.Prin. 

6. To be brought to some condition either for better or 
worse, implying some degree of casualty: with to. 

Oik; said to Aristippus ’Tis .grange thing why nu n should 
rather (*ive ;% the poor than to philosophers. He answered, 
Bee muse they think themselves may sooner conic to he poor than 
to l)o philosophers. • Baton, Apug/t/icgns. 

Jiis sons ionic to honour, and he knoweth it not. 

» Job, xiv. 21, 

He being come !o the estate, keeps a busy family . Locke , 

You were touf your master had gone to a tavern, and come 
1 some mischance. *• Swift* 

/. To^iltuin any condition or character. 

A vrpeut, e’er he comas to l*e a ill agon, * 

Docs cut a ban t B.Joasni, Cal aline. 

He womb r’d how shbtyp'eto know 
Vf hut he lud doiity and meant lo do. Undihras. 

The testimony of conscience, thus informed, comes to he so 
imthcnlick, and so much to be relied upon. South. 

S. To become. 

So came t a widow ; 

And never shall have length of life enough 
To rain upon remcmbrai.ie with mine eves. 

S/.ck spearr. Hen. IV. 

When he returns from hunting, » 

1 wdl not speak xvilli him; >a\ J am sick. 

If} on cow slack of former services, 

You slmll do well. * • Shukspenre , King bear . 

How came the publican justified, hut In a short and humble 
prayer? 1 hippo's Rules for Devotion . 

9. To arrive at some act or habit, or disposition. 

They would quick!} come to have a naLural abhorrence for 
that winch the} found made them slighted. Locke . 

id. To change from one slate into another desired; 
as the butter rumes when the parts begin to separate 
in the* churn. 

I‘ :s reported, th t if you lay good store of kernels of gropes 
about the root of a vine, it will make the vine come earlier 
an I prosper lidter. Bacon , Nat, Ih.sl. 

Mu u butter does refuse to conic. 

And love proves truss and liumoiirsomc. Jfudibi as. 

In the cantin'* or sprouting of mall, as it flnust not cone loo 
hale, so it must not C(i^:r too much. • Mortimer. 

i 1. To bec< me present, and no longer future. 

A time v dl conn, when my maturcr muse, 

In Caesur’s wafb, a nohler theme shall chusc. Ilm A v, 17 rg. 

1 2. To become present ; no longer absent. 

That’s my jov 

Xot l.i have sc? a before; fur nature now 

Cone all at uece, d^ufosinding my delight, lhinh u, K. Arlh. 

Mean while the gods the dome of Vulcail throng^ 

Apollo com a, mid Neptune rnnfi’ along. * Pope, OJyss • 

tunic then, my friend, my genius t urw along. 

Thou nutter of the poet and the M»ng. Pope , fits, 

13. To happen; to faU out. 

The duke of ( ’ornwul, and Regain hit- dutches", will be licre 
with lym this night.— ^ ?■ 

--- flow comes that? Shaksprare, Kilt" Lear, 

14. Tobefil as an event. 

Let me.aloLio that I may speak, and let come on tne wliat 
will. ^ I Job xiii, i,?. 

15. To followjas a consequence. 
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Those that are kin to the king, never prick their finger 
but they say, there is some of the king's blood spilt. How 
romes tliat r says he, that take* ’upon him not to conceive : the 
answer is, I am the king’s poor cousin, sir. 

Shakspeare J Hen . IV. 

16. To cease very lately from some apt or state;,. to 
have just done or suffered any thing;. 

David said unto Uriah, earnest thou not from thy journey P 

2 Sam . tti. 10. 

17. To Come about. To come to pass ; to fall out; 
to come into being. Probably from the French 

^ venir a bout . 

And let me speak to th* yet unknowing world, 

How these things came about . f Skakspcarc. 

That cherubim, which now appears as a god to a human 
soul, knows very well that the period will tome about in eter- 
nity, when the human soul, shall be as perfect as he himself 
now is. f Addison, Spectator. 

1 conclude, however it comes about , that things are not as 
they should be. Sioi/'t. 

flow comes it about , that, for above sixty years, affairs have 
been placed in fhe hands of new men. Swift. 

18. To Come about- To change ; to come round. 

The wind came about , and settled in the West for many days. 

Bacon , New Atlantis • 

On better thoughts, and my urg’d reasons. 

They ire come about , and won to the true side. B. Jammu 

19. To Comb; again. To return. 

There came? water thereout s'" ibid when he had drunk, his 
spirit came again, and he revived. $ Juilg. xv. 19. 

to. To Come after . To follow. 

If any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross qjid follow me. St. Mat. \\i. 24. 

21. To CoME at. To reach; to get within the reach 
of; to obtain ; to gain. 

Neither sword nor sceptre can come at conscience ; but it is 
above and beyond the reach of both. Suckling. 

Cats will cat and destroy your mariun, if they can come at it. 

Evelyn's /Calendar. 

In order lo come at a true knowledge of ourselves, wc should 
consider how far we may deserve praise. 

Addison , Sped. No. 399. 
Nothing makes a woman more esteemed by the opposite sex 
than chastity, and we always prize those most who are hardest 
to come at. Addison , Sped. No. 99. 

22. To Come by. To obtain ; to gain ; to acquire. 
This seems an irregular and improper us^ but has 
very powerful authorities. 

Things most needful to preserve this life, arc most prompt 
and easy for all living creatures to come by. Hooker , v. 22. 

Love is like a child, 

That longs for every thing that he can come by. Skakspcarc. 

** Thy case 

Shall be my precedent; as thou got’st Milan, 

I’ll come by Naples. ‘ Skakspcarc, Tempest. 

Are you not ashamed to inforcc a poor widow to so rough a 
cotlrse to come by her own. Skakspcarc, lien. TV. P. II. 

The ointment wherewith this is done is of divers in- 
gredients, whereof the strangest and hardesr/o come by is the 
moss of a dead man unburied. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

And with that wicked lye 
A letter they came by, . 

From our king’s majesty. ^ Denham. 

He tells 1 sad story, how hard it wad for him to come by the 
book of Trigantiu*. Stilling fled. 

Amidst your train, this unseen judge will wait, 

Examine how you came by all your state. Dryden, "Anrcngzcbc. 

23. To Come in. To enter. v .; * 

<« What, arc you there ? come m, artdgive some help. 

* * Shqjfspearc. • 

The simple ideas, united in the same subject, are as perfect- 
ly distinct as those that come in by different senses. Locke. 

24. To Come tn. To comply ; to yield } to hold out 

no longer. F 
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If the nretaebet’ Tyrone, in the time of these wars, should 
offer to come in, and suhmit himself to her majesty, would you 
not have him received ? Spenser on Ireland. 

25. To Come in. To arrive at a port, or place, of 
rendezvous. 

At what time our second fleet, which kept the narrow seas, 
was come in and joined to mr main fleet. Bacon. 

There was the Plymouth squadron now came in, 

Which in the Straight vlast winter was abroad. i Dryden . 

26 . To Come in. To become modi’eh ; to be brought 
into use. 

Then came rich cl oaths and graceful action in. 

Then instruments were taught more moving notes. 

Roscommon. 

Silken garments did not come in ’till late, and the use of them 
in men was often restrained by law. Arbutfpsol on Coins , 

27. 7 b Come in. To be an ingredient; to make part 
of a composition. 

A generous conteirpt of that in which too many men place 
their happiness, must come in to heighten his character. 

Attcrhury. 

28. To Come in. To accrue from an estate, trade, 
or otherwise, as gain. 

I had rather be mad with him that, when he had nothing, 
thought all the ships that came into the harbour his, than 
with you, that when you have so much coming in, think you 
have nothing. Suckling. 

29. To Come in. To be gained in abundance. 

Sweetheart, we shall he rich ere we depart 
If fairings come thus plentifully in. Skakspcarc. 

30. To Come inJor^fiTo be early enough to obtain : 
taken from hunting, where 'the dogs tliat are slow 
get nothing. 

Shape and beauty, worth and education, wit and understand- 
ing, gentle nature ancl agreeable humour, honour and virtue, 
were to come in for their share of such contracts. Temple. 

If thinking is essential to matter, stocks and stones will come 
in for their share of privilege. Collier on Thought. 

One who had i’the rear excluded been, 

And rou’d .»jot for a taste o’ til’ flesh come in, 

Licks the solid earth. Tate, Juvenal. 

The rest came in for subsidies, whereof they sunk consider- 
able sums. Swift. 

31. To Come in lo. To join with; to bring help. 
They marched to Wells, where the lord Audlcy, with whom 

their leaders had before secret intelligence, came in lo them ; 
and was by them, with great gladness and cries of joy, accepted 
us their general. Bacon , Henry VII. 

32. To Come in to. To comply with ; to agree to. 
The fame of their virtues will make men ready to come into 

every thing that is done for the publick good. Allerbury. 

33. To Come near. To approach; to resemble in 
excellence: a metaphor from races. 

Whom you cannot equal or come near in doing, you would 
c destroy or ruin with evil speaking. B. Junsau, Discoveries . 
The whole atchieved with such admirable invention, that 
nothing ancient and modern seenis to come near it. Temple . 

34. To Come of. To proceed ; as a descendant from 
, ancestors. 

Of Priam’s royal race iny mother came. Dryden , JEn. 

Self-love is so natural an infirmity, that it makes us partial 
even to those that come of us, as well as ourselves. IS Estrange. 

35. To C/p me of. To proceed; as effects from their 

causes. * - + 

Will you please, & begone, i 

I told you what would come qfthis. 

Shakipearr, Winter's Tale. 
The hiccough conics qf fulness of meat, especially in children, 
which causeth an extension of th&itomach. Bacon. 

This comes of judging by th6 eye, without consulting the 
reason. IS Estrange. 

My young master, whatever. (Bknes otCt , must have a wife 
looked out for him by that time he is of age, Locke. 
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3 6. To Come off. To deviate; to depart from anile 
or direction. 

The figure bf a bell partaketh of the pyramis, but yet coming 
off and, dilating more suddenly. Bacon, NaiHist, 

37. To Come off'. To escape ; to get free. $ 

l knew the foul enchanter, though disguis’d, $ f 

Enter’d the very lime-twigs of fits spells, • 

And yet came iff. . Milton , Com. 

How thou wut tyye come off, surmounts my reach. , 

• Milton, S.A. V. 1380. 

If, upon such a fair and full trial, he can come off, lie is then 
clear and innocent. South. 

Those that are in any signal danger implore his aid ; and, if 
they come off safe, call their deliverance a miracle. 

Addison on Italy. 

38. To Come off. To end an affair; to take good or 
bad fortune. 

Oh, bravely came we off. 

When with a volley of our needless shot. 

After such bloody toil, we bid good-night. 

Shakspeare, K. John. 
Ever since Spain and England have 2 tad any thing to debate 
one with the other, the English, upon all encounters, have come 
off with honour and the better. Bacon, War with Spain. 

We must expect sometimes to come off by the worst, before 
we obtain the final conquest. CalamyT 

He oft’, in such attempts as these, * 

Came off with glory an^ success. Hudibras, i. i. 

39. To Come (ff from. To leave ; to forbear. 

To come off from these grave disquisitions, I would clear the 
point by one instance more. Felton on the Classics. 

40. To Come on. To advaiiq|| to make progress. 

Things seem to come on apace to their former state. 

Bacon, War with Spain. 
There was in the camp both strength and victual sufficient 
for the obtaining of the victor}', if they would not protrac t the 
war until winter were conn ? on. Knollcs, Ilut. of the Turks. 

The sea came on, the south with mighty roar 
Dispers’d and dash’d the rest upon the rocky shoar. Dryden. 

So travellers, who waste the day, 

Noting at length the setting sun, 

They mend their pace as night comes on, * Granville. 

41. 7 o Come on. To advance to combat. 

The great ordnance once discharged, the armies came fast on, 
ami joined battle. Knoll ex, Hist, of the Turks. 

Rhymer, come on, and do the w orst you can ; 

I fear not you, nor yet a hotter man. • Dryden. 

42. To Come on. To thrive; to grow big; to grow. 

Come on, poor babe ; 

Koine powerful spirit instruct the kites and ravens 

To be thy nurses. Sltakspeare, Winter** Tale. 

It should seem by the experiments, both of the malt and of 
the roses, that they will come far faster on in water than in earth ; 
for the nourishment is easier drawn out of water than out of 
earth. Bacon, Nat . Hist. 

43. 7 b Come over. To repeat an act. 

44. To Come over. To revolt. , 

They arc perpetually tcizing their friends to come over to 

them. Addison, Sped. 

A man, in changing his side, not only makes himself hated 
by those he left, but is seldom heartily esteemed by those he 
comes over to. Addison , ifyiect. 

45. 7 b Come over. To rise in distillation. 

Perhaps also the phlegmatick liquor, that is wont to come 
over in this analysis, may, at least as to part of iL be produced 
by the operation of the fire. jfr Boyle. 

46. To jCoME out. To bp made publick. 

Before his book came out* I had undertaken the answer of 
several others. ’ ■ Stilling fleet 

I have been tedious ; and, which is worse, it comes out froir^ 
the first draught, and uncorrectcd. Dryden. < 

47. To Come out. To appear upon trial; to be dis- 
covered. 

It is indeed come out It last, that we are to look* on the saints 
as inferior deities. StUlingfteet, 

VOL. I. 
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The weight of the denarius, or the seventh of a‘ Roman 
ounce, comes out sixty-two grains and four sevenths. Arbutknot, 

48. 7 b Come out with, *To give a vent to; to let fly. 

.. Tho*e great masters* of chymical arcana must be provoked 
before they will come out with them. Boyle 

49. To Come pound. To change; as, the wind came 

round . See To Come about. 

50. 7 b Come short. To fail ; to be deficient. 

To attain 

The highth and depth of Thy eternal ways • 

All human thought* come short, Supreme of tilings ! 

Milton , P . L. viii, 41 J 

51. To Come to. To consent or yield. % 

What is this, if my parson will not come to ? Swift. 

52. To Come to. To amount to. 

The emperour imposed so great a custom upon all com to be 
transported out of Sicily, that the. very customs came to as much 
as both the^price of the corn aAd the freight together. 

Knoll e s , HisL of the Turks . 

You saucily pretend to know, 

More than your dividend comes to. Hudibras. 

Animals cither feed upon vegetables itmqpdiately, or, which 
comes to the same at last, upon other animah which have fed 
upon them. • Woodward, Nat. Hist. 

lie pays not this tax i immediately, yet his purse will find it by 
v a greater want of money than that clones td, Locke . 

53. To Come to himself. To recover his senses. 

He falls into sweet ccbtucy of joy, wherein I shall leave him 
’till lie comes to himself. * Temple. 

54. To Come to pass * To be effected; to fall out. 

It cometh, warrant, many times to pass that the works of 
men being the sume, their drifts and purpose therein are divers. 

Hooker , v. 14. 

How come. s it tojiass, that some liquors cannot pierce into or 
moisten some bodies, which ure easily pervious to other 
liquors ? Boyle, Hist, of Firmness. 

55. 7 b Come up. To make appearance. [So the 
German henna , to bud, to bungeon.] 

Over-wet at sowing time, with us breedeth much dearth, 
insomuch as the corn never co'tuVh up. Bacon. 

If wars should mow thdm dow n never so fast, yet they may 
be suddenly supplied, and come up again. Bacon . 

Good intentions are the seeds of good actions, and every roan 
ought to sow them, whether they cornu up or no. Temple. 

5 6. To Come up. To conic into use, as a fashion * 
conies up. 

57. To Come up to. To amount to. 

lie prepares for a surrender, asserting that all these will not 
come up to near the quantity requisite. Woodward, Nat, Hut. 

58. To Come up to. To rise ; to advance. 

Whose ignorant credulity will not 
Come up to tli* truth. Shakbnearc, Winter's Tale. 

Considerations there are, that may make us, if not come up 
to the character of those who rejoice in tribulations, yet at least 
9 satisfy the duty of being patient. Wake, Prep, for Heath. 

The vestes byssirift, which some ladfcs wore, must have bf°n 
of such extraordinary price, that there is no stuff in our age 
comes up to it. Arbutknot on Coins. 

When the heart is full, it is angry at all words that cannot 
come up to it* Sw'ft. 

59. To Come vp with. To overtake. 

60. To Come upon. To invade ; to attack. 

Three hundred hpr>c, and three thousand foot English, com- 
manded by Sir Jolm Norris, were charged by Parma, coming 
upon them with seven thousand horse. * * Bacon. 

When old age comes upon him, it comes alone, bringing no 
other evil with it hut itself. South. 

6 1. 7 b 'C ome. 1 q futurity; not present; to happen 

hereafter. , 

It serveth to discover that which is hid, as well as to foretel 
that which is to come. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

• In times £0 come , 

My waves shall wash the walls of mighty Borne. Dryden. 

Taking a J ease of land for years to come , at the rent of one 
hundred pounds. Locke, 
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62. Come is a word of which the use is various and 
extensive, but the radical signification of tendency 
hitherward is uniformly preserved. When we say 
he came Jrom a place , the id( 5 a is that of Returning, 
or arriving , or becoming nearer; when wc say 
he went from a place , we conceive simply departure; 
or removal to a greater distance. The butter 
comes . It is passing from its former state to that 
which is desired, it is advancing towards us. 

Come, [participle of the verb.] 

^ Thy words were hoard, and I am come for thy words. 

*' * Dan. x. 12. 

Come. A particle of exhortation * be quick ; make 
no delay. 

Come, let us make our lather drink wine. Gen . xix. 22. 

Come ijonr t wt/v.# A vulgarism still in use, especially 
in the north of England; come along or 'come hither. 

Look to’l, I charge you ; come your ways. 

Shakspeare, I fa m/d, i. 

Come. A particle of reconciliation, or incitement 
to it. 

Come, come, at all I laugh, lie laughs no doubt; 

The only difference is, I dure lavish out. Pope. 

Come. A kind of adverbial word for when it shall 
come ; as, come Wednesday. , when Wednesday .shall 
come. 

Come Candlemas, nine years ag» . Hfc < 1 } M. (fay. 

Come. ??. s. [from the verb.] A sprout: a ‘cant term. 

That the malt is uiftieieuth well dried, \ou rnav know both 
by the taste, and also by the lulling off of the come or sprout. 

JMorh mrr , II usba miry. 

Come'dian.U' n. s. [Fr. corned icn, Cotgravo. In 
ITuluct’s old dictionary, the word is comedy-player ; 
comedian not being then adopted.] 

1. A player or actor of comick parts. 

2. A player in general ; a stage-player; an actress or 
actor. 

Melissarion, pretty honey-bee, when of a comedian die be- 
came u wealthy man’s wife, would be saluted madam Pithias,or 
Prudence. Camden's Remains, 

3. A writer of comedies. 

Scaliger vvillcth us to admire Plautus as a comedian , but 
Terence as a pure and elegant speaker. Vcadnnan of Poetry. 

CO'MEUY-T w- s. [Lat. comad »/, Gr. xccjacoS/a, from 
xwjx>j a village, and a 600 to sing, ns some maintain, 
because the early attempts at this kind of entertain- 
ment were recited or sung from village to village ; 
or, as others conceive, from xcoju^Ssiv, to sifig tilings 
worthy of Counts, the patron of revelry, t(je first 
farces having* been exhibited at leasts.] A drama- 
tick representation of the lighter faults of mankind 1 , 
with an intention to make vice and folly ridiculous: 
opposed to tragedy. 

Your honour’s players 

• Arc come to play a pleasant comedy^ 

Shakspeare, Pam. of the Shrew. 

A long, exact, and serious comedy. 

In eve i v scene some moral let it teach, 

And, if it ran, at once both please and {^ach. Pope. 

Co'melily.# [from tcenndy.'] In a graceful or 

decent manner, l/ionnestnnent.'] Sherwood. 

Co'meliness. n. s. [from comely .] Grace; Jbeauty; 

dignity. It signifies something, less forcible than 
beauty j less elegant than grace, and less light than 
prettiness . 4 

A careless comeliness with comely care. Suli ey. 

The service of God hath not such perfection Of grace and 
t imeliness as when the dignity of the place doth concur. 

] Hooker. 
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They skilled not of the goodly ornaments of poetry, yet were 
sprinkled with some pretty flowers, which gave good grace and 
comeliness . . , Spenser on Ireland. 

Hardly shall yoft meet with man or woman so aged or ill- 
favoured; but, if. you will commend them for comeliness, nay and 

t for youth too, shall take it well. South. 

There is a great pulchritude und comeliness of proportion in 
the leaves, flowers, and bruits of plants. Ray on the Creation. 

A horseman’s etiat shall hide* 

Thy taper shape, ami homeliness of side. Prior. 

CO' M ELY. adj. [from become; dr from epeman, 
Sax. to please.] 

1. Graceful; decent; having dignity or grandeur of 
mien or look. Comeliness seems to be that species 
of beauty which excites respect rather than plea- 
sure. 

If the principal part of beauty is in decent motion, no mar- 
vel though persons in } ears seem many times more amiable; 
lor no youth can be cymcty but by pardon, and considering the 
youth as to make up the comeliness. Raron, fits. 44. 

lie / hat is comely when old and decrepit, surely was very 
beautiful when he was young. South. 

Thou art a comely, young, and valiant knight. Dry den. 

2. Used* of things : decent; according to propriety. 

Ob ! what a w-orld is this, when what is comely. 

Envenoms ldm that bears it. Shah s pc arc, As you like it. 

This is a happier and more comely time. 

Than when these fellows ran about Hie streets, 

Crying confusion. Shakspeare , Co riot. 

Co'mkly.'J" adv. [from the adjective. It should be 
-comelily. which is indeed in our old lexicography, 
though Dr. Johtyjgpn has not noticed it. ISce 
CoMELILY.] 

t. Handsomely; gracefully. 

To ride comely , to play at all weapons, to dance comely , lie 
very necessary for a courtly gentleman. Asvham's Schoolmaster. 

2. Decently; with propriety. 

Those things that either God was honoured with, or his peo- 
ple edified, are decently retained, and in our churches comely 
practised. Ifomily, of the Time and Place of Prayer, P. 11. 

Co'mer. v. s . [from comei] One that comes. 

Time is like a fashionable host, 

That slightly shakes bis parting guest by th’ hand ; 

But with bis arms outstretch’d, as be would fly, 

Grasps in the comer : welcome ever smiles. 

And farowel goes out sighing. Shakspeare , TV. and Cress. 

Yourself, renowned prince, then stood as fair 
As any comer I have look’d on yet, 

For my affection. Shakspeare , March, of Vcn . 

Plants move upwards; but if the sap puts up too fast, it 
inaketh a slender stalk, which will not support the weight, ami 
therefore these are all swift and hasty comers. Bacon. 

It is natural to be kind to the last comer. I? Estrange. 

Now leave pilose joys unsuiting to thy uge, 

To a fresh comer, and resign the stage. Drydcn. 

The renowned champion of our lady of Lorctto, and the mi- 
raculous translation of her chapel, about which he hath pub- 
lished a defiance to the world, and offers to prove it against all 
comers. Stilling fleet. 

There it is not strange that the mind should give itself up 
tg the common opinion, or render itself to the first comer. 

Locke. 

House and heart are open for a friend ; the passage is easy, 
and not only admits but even invites the coiner. ■ South. 

CoMEssATjpN.# n. s. [Lat. com css alio, fpomtfrc Gr. 

ilcli is from Ka>p.o$, the heathep deity of 
revelry. The word seems to have been used by 
Halos, as a derivative of the Lat. Comedo, to 'eat, 

, and thus to signify a surfeit jpg; but it is finely etn- 
1 ployed, in a passage of uncommon eloquence and 
just indignation at the timesf oy Bishop Hall, while 
confined in. the Tower, in its original meaning.] 
Hovelling. v ' s 
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For me, I do not envy, Hut wonder at the licentious frec- 

. doni, which these men think themselves happy to enjoy; and hold 
it a weakness ip those minds, which capnot find more advantage in 
confinement and retiretlness. fs it a srtialt benefit that I am placed 
there, where no Oaths, no blasphemies beat my ears ? where 
my eyes are in no peril of wounding objects ? where I hear rj) 
invectives, no false doctrines, no scriuocinatioi^ of ironmon- 
gers, feltmakers, coblers, brodm-ip en, gwooms, or any other 
of those inspired ignorants? no corses, no ribaldries ? where 
I see no drunken rnnuissaliotis, no rebellions routs, no violent 
oppressions, no ^obscene rejoicings, nor au^ht else that may 
either vex or affright my soul ? This, this H my liberty, who 
whiles 1 sit here quietly locked up by my keeper, can pity the 
turmoils and distempers abroad, and bless my own immunity 
from those too common evils. 

lip. llally Free Prisoner, JVorks, iii. 489. 
The world is apt upon all occasions to fall upon unnecessary 
eomessation and computations. 

Nates, Scrm. af the close of his Item. p. ;,o. 

Come'htibi.e.# adj. [ Fr. comestible , Lat, c&mcdo, from 
the Or.ffwv with, and e&u to eatwj Eatable. 

His markets [were] the best ordered for prices •of routes - • 
tih/e ware; where, in all his towns, a ftian might have sent out 
a child for any flesh or fish, at a rated price every morning. 

WotloHj Jlleni. p. 246. 

CO'MET.'j" n. s. [Fr. comet /, Sax. Molucca, Lat. r<v 
mein, Gr. xo/x>jT>5f, from xifi lvj, a bush .r>f hair.] 

A heavenly body in the planetary region appear- 
ing suddenly, and again disappearing; and, during 
the time of its appearance, moving through its pro- 
per orbit, like a planet. The orbits of comets nrc 
ellipses, having one of their foci in the center of the 
snn ; and being vefy long and eccentrick, they be- 
come invisible when in that part most remote from 
the sun. Comets . popularly called blazing stars, arc 

distinguished from other stars by a long train or tail 
of light, always opposite to the sun : hence arises a 
popular division of comets into three kinds, bearded , 
tailed, and haired comets ; though the division ra- ■ 
tlicr relates to the different circumstances of the 
same comet, than to the phenomena of the several. 
Thus when l\m comet is eastward of the sun, and moves 
from if, the comet is said to be bearded, barbatus , 
because the light marches before it. When the light 
is westward of the sun, the comet is said to be tailed, 
because the train follows it. When the comet and the 
6im arc diametrically opposite, the earth being be- 
tween them, the train is hid behind the body of the 
comet, excepting a little that appears around it in 
form of a border of hair, hence called crinilns . 

According to Sir Isaac Newton) the tail of a 
comet is a very thin vapour, emitted by the head or 
nucleus of the comet, ignited by the neighbourhood 
of the sun, and this vapour is furnished by the at- 
mosphere of the comet. The vapours of comets being 
thus dilated, rarefied, and diffused, may probably, 
by means of their own gravity, be attracted clown 
to the planets, and become intermingled with their 
atmospheres. For the conservation of the water 
and. moisture of the planets, comets setup absolutely 
requiftke; from whose condensed vapour^md ex- 
halations, all that moisture which is spent m vege- 
tations and put refactions, and turned into dry earth, 
may be resupplied and recruited ; for all vegetable^ 
increase wholly Utah fluids ; and turn by putrefac- 
tion into earth. lienee the quantity of dry earth 
must continually increase, and the moisture of the 
globe decrease, and at last be quite evaporated, if 
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it have not a continual supply. And I suspect, 
adds Sir Isaac, that the spirit which makes the finest, 
subtilest, and best part of our air, and which is ab- 
solutely requisite for the life and being of all things, 
comes principally from the comets . 

The same great author has computed that the 
sun’s heat, in the comet of 1680, was, to his heftit 
with us at Midsummer, as twenty-eight thousand 
to one ; and that the heat ol the body of the comct 9 
was near two thousand times as great as that of red- 
hot iron. lie also calculates, that a globe pf red- 
hot iron, ol* the dimensions of our earth, would 
scarce be cool in fifty thousand years. If then the* 
comet be supposed to cool a hundred times as lU&t 
as red-hot. iron, yet, since; its heat was two thousand 
times greater, supposing it of the bigness of the 
earth, it would not be cool in a million of years. 

% Trc\ 1 Atx 9 and Chambers . 

Ami wherefore gaze this goodly company. 

As if they saw some wond’rous monument? 

Some cnmtty 0 £ an unusual prodigy. 

Shakspearc , Tam. of the ShreUf, 

Such his fell glances, a* the fatal light 
Of Jtari ng comets. ( 'rushaw. 

I considered a count, or, in the language of thC vulgar, a 
blazing star, as a sky-rocket discharged by an hand that is 
almighty. • ^ Addison , Guard. No. ioj. 

Fierce mottoes shoot their arbitrary light, 

And comets march with lawless horrount bright. Prior . 

Comet-like.^ adj. Resembling a coiuet; exciting 
wonder and amazement. 

I am a maid. 

My lord, that ne’er before invited eyes, 

But buve been gaz’d on, comet-/ ike. ShaKspcare, Pcric . 

Come't.# //. s. A game at cards. 

What say you to a poulc at come! at iny house ? 

# Svulhrnit'y Maid 9 it L. Prayer . 

Ci/metaky. 7 adj. [■from comet. ] Relating to a 

Come'tick. 5 comet. 

Refractions of light are in the planetary and cometary re- 
gions, as on our globe. Chcynr t Phil. Prin . 

Cometo'giiaphy.^ n. s. [Fr. comet no raphic, froni v 
MMTrfo and ygajo) to describe*.] A description or 

* treatise of comets. 

CO MFIT, a. s. \Jjclluria arida, Lat. konfit, Dutch. It 
should seem that both are formed by hasty pronun- 
ciation from confect.] A dry sweatmeat ; any kind 
of ftVikit or root, preserved with sugar, and tint'd. 

By feeding me on beans and pease, 

He trains in nasty crewces, 

And turns to comfits by his arts, 

• To make n*e relish £or desserts. * Itadthtus, iii. i. 

To Co'mut. v. a. [from the noiln.] To preserve dry 

with sugar. 

The truit that does so quickly waste, ) 

Men scarce can see it, much less taste, > 

Thou eanjift si in streets to make it last. ) Cowley. 

Co'mi’ITI/ke. i/.s. [from comfit, or conjecture.] Sweet- 
meat. 

From country grass Xocantfilurc* of* ourt, * 0 • 

Or city’s quelque-choses, let not icpoit > 

My uiitid transport. ) 

* Ihmncy Poems, p. 8. 

To C<TMFORT*t v. a. {jornfotto, low Lat. 14 Salvia 
comfortat liervqs,” Schol. Sal. Old Fr. conforter. 

Comforter une playe, to, corroborate a wound by 
fomentations, tStc.'* Cotgrave.] 

i. To strengthen ; to enliven; to invigorate. 

The cviil, fence of God’s own testimony, added utato the nntu- 
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ral assent of reason, concerning the certainty of them, doth not 
a little comfort and confirm the uune. Hooker , b. i. 

Light excclleth in comforting tne spirits of men : light varied 
doth the same effect, with more novelty. This is the cause 
why precious stones comfort. Bacon , Nat. Hist. 

Some of the abbots had been guilty of comforting and assist- 
ing the rebels. Ay! iff c, Par ergon. 

2, To console; to strengthen the mind under the 
pressure of calamity. 

They beinqaned him, and comforted him over all the evil 
that the Lord had brought upon him. Job, xlii. II. 

CVmfort. n. s. [from the verb.] 
i* Support; assistance; countenance. 

Poynings made a wild chacc upon the w‘Id Irish; where, in 
respect of the mountains and fastnesses, he did little good, 
which he would needs impute unto the comfort that the rebels 
should receive underhand from the earl of Kildare. Bacon. 

The king did also appoint' commissioners for the fining of all 
such as were of any value, and had any hand or partaking in 
the aid or comfort of Perkins, or the Cornishmen. Bacon. 

2 . Consolation; support under calamity or danger. 

Ifcr soul heaven’s queen, whose name she bears, 

In comfort of her mother’s fears. 

Hath plac’d among her virgin train. * 77 . Jonson. 

As they have no apprehension «f those things, so they need 
no comfort against them. Ti/fotson . 

3. Thativhich gives consolation or support in calamity. 

I will keep her ignorant of her good, 

To make her heavenly comforts of despair. 

When it is loasfcTxpected. Shakspcare, Mens, for Mens. 

Your children were vexation to your \outh, 

But mine shall be a comfort to your age. 

Shuksprarc, Rich. III. 

We need not fear 

To pass coinmodiously this life, sustained 
By nini with many comforts, till we end, 

In dust, our final rest and native home. Milton , P . L . 

Co'mfortable. adj. [from comfort.] 

1. Receiving comfort ; susceptible of comfort ; chcar- 
ful : of persons. Not in usq. 

For my sake be comfortable ; hold death 
A while at the arm’s end. Shakspearc , As you like it. 

My lord leans wond’rously to discontent ; 

His comfortable temper has forsook him : 

He is much out of health. Shakspearc , Tim. of Athens. 

2. Admitting comfort : of condition. 

What can promise him a comfortable appearance before bis 
dreadful judge ? South . 

3. Dispensing comfort ; having the power of giving 
comfort 

He had no brother, which, though it be comfortable for kings 
to have, yet. draweth the subjects eyes aside. Bacon , Hen. VI J. 

The lives of many miserable men were saved, and «.i com* 
fortable provision made for their subsistence. 

• f Drijdcn , Fab. Ucdir.' 

Co'mfo rt able n ess. #■ n. s. [from comfortable .] A 
state of comfort ; a dispensation of comfort. 

We known playing wit can praise the discretion of an ass, 
the comfortableness of being in debt, and the jolly commo- 
dities of being sick of the plague ! Sidney , Del. of Poesy. 

Quiet serenity and comfortableness usually attends a virtuous 
course of life. Goodman , Went. Ev. Conf. P. ii. 

The fruitfulness of the vine ; the pleasantness of the grape ; 
the comfortableness of the wine v 

Wallis, Serm . at Oaf. 1681. p. 5. 

Co'mfo rt ably. * 1 " adv. [from comfortable .] 4 In a 
comfortable manner; with cheerfulness; without 
despair. »- 

Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, soith the Lord. Speak 
ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her, that her war- 
tbre is accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned. 

. . Isaiah, xl. 2. 

Upon view of the sincerity of that performance, hope com - 
firmly and cheerfully for Cod’s performance. I Hammond . 
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Co'MFORTER.-f* 91. $. [from comfort;]*. 

1. One that administers consolation in misfortunes; 
one that strengthens and supports' the mind in 
misery or danger* 

This very prayer of Christ obtained angels to be sent him, 
as comforters in his agony. Hooker , v. § 48. 

The hcav’ns have blestryou with a goodly son. 

To be a comforter when -he is gone. Shaxkpttare, Rich. III. 

Nineveh is laid waste? who will bemoan her? whence shall 
I seek comforters for thee ? Nch. iii. 7. 

2. The title of the Third Person of the Holy 
Trinity. 

But the Comforter , which is the Holy Ghost, whom the 
Father will send in m\ name, he shall teach you all things. 

St. John , xiv. 26. 

From heaven 

He to his own a Comforter will send, 

The promise of the Father, who shall dwell 
His Spirit within them, Milton , P. L. xii, 486. 

Co'mfortful.# adj. Full of comfort. Obsolete. 

“ Huloct. 

Co'mfortless. adj. [from comfort .] Wanting com- 

fort ; being without any thing to allay misfortune : 
used of persons as well as things. 

Yet shall apt my death be comfortless , receiving it by your 
sentence. Sidney, b. ii. 

Where was a cave, ywrouglit with prond’rous art, 

Deep, dark, uneasy, doleful, comfortless. Spenser , F. Q . 

News fitting to the night ; 

Black, fearful, comfortless , and horrible. 

* Shahpcare , King John . 

On thy feet thou stood’st at last, 

Though comfortless , as when a father mourns 
Uis children, all in view destroyed at once. Milton , P. L. 

That unsociable comfortless deafness had not quite tired me. 

Swift. 

Co'mfo rt ress.# n. s. [from comforter .] She who 
administers consolation or support. 

To be your comjortrcss , and to preserve you. 

It. Jonson , Fox. 

Co'mfhey.~J~‘ n. s. [consult da, Lat. comfrie , French.] 
A plant. Miller . 

Campana here he crops, approved wondrous good : 

As comfrcy unto him that’s bruised, spotting blood. 

Drayton , Polyolh. S. 1 3. 

Get thee some wholesome broth with sage, and comfrcy. 

Bt-atun. and FI. Knight of the Burning Pestle. 

Co'mical. adj. [comicus, Latin.] 

1. Raising mirth ; merry; diverting. 

The greatest resemblance of our author is in the familiar 

stile and pleasing way of relating comical adventures of that 
nature. * j Drydcn , Fab. Preface. 

Something so comical in the voice and gestures, that a man 
can hardly forUSar being pleased. Addison on Italy. 

2. Relating to comedy; befitting comedy; not 
tragical. 

That all might appear to be knit up in a comical conclusion, 
the duke’s daughter was afterwards joined in marriage to the 
lord Lisle. Hayward. 

<They deny it to be tragical, because its catastrophe is a 
wedding, which hath ever been accounted comical . Gay* 

Co'mically.'I" adv. [from comical.'] 

1. In such a manner as raises mirth. 

This, I confess, is comically spoken. 

Burton , Anal, of Mel. p. 5 70. 
The ladies have laugh’d at thee most comically. 

B . Jonson , Epitotie. 

In a manner befitting cotnedy. 

‘ In this tragicomedy of love to act several parts, somic sati- 
rically, some comically , some in a rnixt tone. 

Burton, -Anal, of Mel. p. 416. 

Co'ivuc alness. n. s. [from comical .] The quality of 
* being comical ; die power of raising mirth. 
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CtyMICK. adf, [comicus, Lat. comique, French*] 

1. Relating to corned v ; not tragick. 

I never yet the tragick muse essayed, 

DeterrM by thy inimitable maid ; 

And when I venture at the comic!*, stile, . 

Thy scornful lady seems to mock my toil. Waller 

A comick subject loves an huiitbh* verse 4 • 

Thyestes scorns a low and comick stile ; 

Yet comedy sometimes ma) raise h 5 * voice. Roscommon. 
Tiiy tragick inytS gives smiles, th^ comic/*, sleep. Dry den. 

2 . Raisiug mirth. 

Stately triumphs, mirthful comick shows. 

Such as befit the pleasure. Shakspcarc, lien . VI. P. III. 

CVming. n. s. [from To come/] 

1. The act of coining ; approach. 

Where art thou, Adam ! wont with joy to meet 
My coming, seen far off ? Milton , P . L. 

Sweet the coming on 

Of grateful ev’ning mild. % Milton , P. L. 

2 . State of being come ; arrival. 

May’t please you, noble madam, to withdraw • 

Into your private chamber ; we shall gJVe you 
The full cause of our coming. Shakspcarc , Henry VIZI , 

Some people in America counted their years by the coming 
of certain birds amongst them ut their ejrtain seasons, und^ 
leaving them at others. # » Locke 

Coming-in.^ n. s. 

1. Revenue; income! 

Here’s a small trille of wives, eleven widows and nine 
maids U a simple coming-in for one man. Shakspcarc. 

What arc thy rents ? what arc thv comings in ? • * 

O ceremony, shew me but thy worth : 

What is thy toll, O adoration ? Shakspcarc , Henry V. 

2. Submission; act of yielding. See To Com e-in. 

Alph. On my life, 

Wc need not fear his coming in. 

Hern. I had rather that, 

To shew his valour, he’d put us to the trouble 

To fetch him m by the cars. Atassingcr, Duke of Milan. 

3. Introduction. 

The coming-. * of this mischief was sore and grievous to the 
people. 2 Macc. vi. j. 

Co'ming. participial adj. [from come.] 

1. Fond; forward; ready to come. 

Now will I be your Rosalind in a more coming on dis- 
position ; and ask me what you will, I will grant it. 

Shakspcarc. 

That very lapidary himself, with a coming ■ stomach, and in 
the cock’s place, would have made the cock’s choice. 

V Estrange. 

That he had been so affectionate a husband, was no ill 
argument to the coming dowager. Dry den, Virg. AEn. Ded. 

On morning wings, now active springs the mind, 

How easy every labour it pursues, ■ 

How coming to the poet every muse ! Pope, l nut. of Horace. 

2 . Future; to come. # 

Praise of great acts, he scatters as a seal, 

Which may the like in coming ages breed. Roscommon. 

To Comi'ngle. See To Commingle. 

CoMi'nAL/f adj. [cmnitia, Lat., an assembly of *e 
Romans.] 

1. Relating to the assemblies of the people of Rome. 

The title oUcomitial denoted such days only, on which the 

people might be legally assembled. 

^ Middleton on the Rom* Senate. 

2 . Re l a tin g to an order of presbyterian assemblies. 

See Classical. .. .. 

The brethren are to be requested to ordain a distribution 
of nU churches, according to the rules in that behalf set down 
in the synodical discipline, touching classical, provincial, 
cvmitial, or of commencements, and assemblies lor the whole 
kingdom. The classes are to be required to keep act* of 
memorable matters, which they shall sec delivered to the 
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comitial assembly, that from thence they may be brought to 
the provincial assembly. 

Bp. Bancrbft, Dangerous Positions , dec. ili. 3. 

Co'mitjt. n. s. [comitas, Latin.] Courtesy; civility; 
good-breeding. Diet. 

Co'MMA.'f- 71 * S. [xOjU.ft.flC.] 

1. The point which notes the distinction of clause^ 
and order of construction in the sentence, marked 
thus [,]. 

Commas and points they bet exactly rii^ht. * Pope. 

2. The ninth part of a tone, or the interval whereby 
a semitone or a perfect tone exceeds the imperfect 
tone. It is ajtcrm used only in thcoricai rnusick, 
to shew the exact proportions between concords. 

Hants. 

3. Distinction, in a general sense. 

In the Mb resco catalogue of crimes, adultery and fornica- 
tion are found in the first comma. 

L. Addison's West Barbary , p. 171. 

To COMMA'ND. v. a. [commander, Fr. matt do, 
Latin.] 

1 . To govern ; "to give orders to ; to hold in sub- 
jccljou or obedience : correlative to obey. 

.Look, this feather, % 

Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 

And yielding; to another when it blows, 

Commanded always by tl ^greater gust ; 

Such is the lightness of you common men. 

Shakspcarc, Hen. VI. 

Christ could command legions of angels to his rescue. 

Dec. Pi* hj. 

Should he, who was thy lord, command thee now, 

With a harsh voice, and supercilious brow, 

To servile duties. Drydcn , Pers. Sat. 5. 

The queen commands , and we’lt obey. 

Over the hills, and far away. * Md Song. 

To order ; to direct lo # be done : contrary to 

prohibit . • 

My conscience bids me ftsk, wherefore >011 have 
Commanded of me these most pois’nous compounds. 

Shakspcarc . 

We will sacrifice to the Lord our { 5 od, as he shall command 
us. 7 i\r. dii. 17. - 

„ Whatever hypocrites austerely talk 
Of purity and place and innocence. 

Defaming as impure, what God declares 
Pure, and commands to some, leaves free to all, 

Our Maker bids increase. Who bids abstain 

But our destroyer, foe to God and man? Milton, P.L % 

3. To halve in power. 

If tjje strong cane support thy walking hand, ^ 

Chairmen no longer shall the. wall command. tray's Trivia . 

/f. To overlook; to have so subject as that it may be 
seen or annoyed. 

Up to the Eastern tower, 

Whose height commands as subject all the vale, 

To see the sight. Shakspcarc. Tr. and Crisis 

His eye might there command, wherever stood 
City, of old or modern tame; the scat 

Of mightiest empire. Milton, * P. L. 

One side commands a view of the finest garden m the 
world. Addison, Guard No. 101. 

5. To lead as a general. 

Those he commands move only in command, 

Nothing* in love. Shakspcarc, Macbeth, 

To Comma'nd. v. 11. To Imve (lie supreme authority ; 
to possess the chief power ; to govern. , 

Those tw o commanding powers of the soul, the understand* 
ing or the will. South, Serm . 

Comma'n/).^ n. s. [from the verb. And old Fr* 

• command /]\ 
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f. The right of commanding; power ; having a thing 
in one’s power ; supreme ^authority. It is used in 
military affairs, as magistracy or government in 
civil life : with over. * t 

Take pity of your town ami of your people. 

While yet my soldier-* are in my command. 

Shahs pear c> Hen. V. 
With lightning fill her awful hand, 

And make the clouds seem all at her command. Waller. 

He assumed an absolute command over bis readers. Dry dm. 
Not that God wanted the command of gold and silver. 

Tdlut\on, Pont ft. Menu. ii. 9. 
Cogent authority ; despotism. 

Command and force may often create, but can never cure, 
an aversion; and whatever any one is brdlight to by compul- 
sion, he will leave as r-oon as lie can. Locke on Education, 

3- The net of commanding ; the mandate uttered ; 
order given. „ 

Ol’ this tree we may not taste nor touch ; 

God so commanded, and left that command 
Sole daughter of '’Kit > voice. Milton, P. L. 

As there is no prohibition of it, *»o no command for it. 

w Up. Taylor. 

The captain gives command , the joyful train 
Glide through the gloomy shade, and leave the main. 

Dry den. 

4. The power of overlooking, or surveying any 
place. 

The stcepv stand, 

Which overlooks the vale with wide' command. Dry den f A'.n. 

COMMANDANT.* 11. s. [Fr.] A chief com- 
manding a place or a body of troops. 

The commandant cautioned us, as a friend, against return- 
ing to the cavern. Smollett, Tr. of (HI Bias. 

One would expect, that a serious inquiry would be made 
into the murder o (commandants in the view of their soldiers. 

11 uric. 

Comma'ndatohy.# adj. [from command.'] Having 
the full force of command. 

How commandatory the apostolical authority was, is best 
discernible by the Apostle’s mandates unto the churches upon 
several occasions, as to the Thessalonians, Wt> command the 
brethren. lip. Morton , Episcopacy Averted, p. 73. 

Comma'nder. n. s. [from command.] 

1. lie that has the supreme authority; a general ; 1 
leader ; a chief. 

We'll do thee homage, and be rul'd by thee, 

Love thecas our commander ami our king. Shakspcnre. 

I have given him for a leader and commander to the people. 

Ixyiah , lv.4. 

The Homans, when commanders in war, spake to their 
army, and styled them. My soldiers. Bacon , Apophthegms. 

Charles, Henry, and Francis of France, often adventured 
rather as soldiers than as commander *. Hayward, 

Sir Hielim 0 \\eil‘ appeared as their commander in chief. 

Clarendon. 

Supreme commander both of sea and land. Waller. 

The hcroick action of some great commander , enter prised for 
the common good, and honour o( the Christian cause. 

Dryden , Jar. l)<d. 

Their great commanders, by credit in their armies, fell into 
the scales as a counterpoise to the people. w Swift. 

2. A paving beetle, or a very great wooden mallet, 

with an handle about thue foot long, to u§e in both 
hands. Mason . 

3. An instrument of surgery. 

The glossocomimn, commonly called the commander , is of 
use in the strong tough bodies, and where the luxation 
hath been of Jong continuance. * Wiseman 3 Surgery. 

Comm Vn nn 11 y.'|~ n.s. [old Fr. comma ndnie.] r 

1. A body of the knights of Malta, belonging to the 
same nation* . 
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2. The residence of a body of knights; 

My next excursion wa* to see tho ruins of a very magnificent 
structure — said to have been a monastery. I rather suppose 
it to have been the grand comma tide rie of the island, [Cyprus,! 
for it is built in the palatial style of those days. 

Drummond's Travels, p. 271, 

Comma'ndingi.y.’K adf. [from To command.] In u 
commanding or powerful manner. 

His practices arc so cmmandingly cxmnplary, that they do 
even force and ravish t ic most maidenly tinder conscience. 

Hammond 9 # Works, iv. 5 66 . 

Commandment, n.s. [comm cm dement, Fr.] 

1. Mandate; command; order; precept. 

They plainly require sonic special commandment for that 
which is exacted at tliri* hands. Hookt r. iii. <$ 7. 

Sir,, you cho:»c ( him more after our commandment. 

Than guided by your own affections. ShnLvprnrr , Coriol. 

By the easy commandment by God given to Adam, to forbear 
to feed thereon, it pleased God to make trial of bis obedience. 

Ralegh. History of the World. 

2. Authority; cone live power. 

1 thought tli.it all iiiin*;s had been savage here. 

And therefore pur 1 on the countenance 

Of stiT ii'cawnr md went. Stinks peace, As tpm like it. 

3. By way of eminence, the precepts of the deculogim 
given by God to Moses. 

Aiul lie wrote upon the: tables the words of the covenant 
and the ten commandments. Eeod. xxxiv. 28. 

Com man dress. j” n. s. [old Fr. command ere$*c . ] A 
woman vested with supreme authority. 

To pres ribe the order of doing in all tilings is a peculiar 
prerogative, which wisdom hath, as queen or sovereign ro ?/<- 
mandress , over all other virtues. • llooktr, \. $ 8. 

Be. you command reus therefore, princess, que.cn 
Of all our forces, be thy word a law. Fairfax , T ass. ii. 

She knows not why she is intituled sole empress of the best 
parts of Asia, com mandress of so much men and treasure. 

Sir T. Herbert , True. p. 94. 
Let me adore this second Hecate, 

Tin*, ureal command rets of the fatal sisters. 

/tea uni. and El. Custom of the ( dun fry. 

Co'mmark.^ n.s. [old Fr. comarque , comm arc /tic ; 
low Lnt commarchia . ] A frontier of a country. 

lie was indeed an Andalusian, and of the cnnnnark of 
S. Lucar’s, no less thievish than Cactis. Shelton , Don Quid', i. 2, 

Com m ate'ri al. ptdj. [from con and materia.] Con- 
sisting of the* saint 1 matter with another thing. 

The beaks in birds arc commatcrial with teeth. Bacon. 

The body adjacent ami ambient is not commatcrial , hut 
merely heterogeneal towards the hotly to be preserved. Bacon. 

Com materiality, v. s. [from commatcrial.] Par- 
ticipation of the same matter. 

Co'mmatism.^ n.s. [from cunmctj^ Conciseness ; 
briefness. 

The parallelism in many parts of Ilosea is imperfect, inter- 
“Ynpt'xl, and obscure ; an effect perhaps of the vommatism of the 
style. ftp. Horsley's Hosca, p.43. 

Com me'asur able.# adj. [old Fr. cnmmcsnrablc.] 
Reducible to the same measure with another thing. 
4 She being now removed by death, a com measurable grief took 
as full possession of him as joy hud done. 

Walton, Life of Donne. 

CVmmkline. n . s . [ commelinu , Latin.] A paint. 

Miller. 

Co m m f/ mo it a BLE."f" adj. [old Fr* ' commc muruble. ] 
Deserving to be mentioned with honour; worthy 
to be kept in remembrance. 

kTo COMME'MOIiATE. v. a. [ con and memory Lnl.] 
r Fo preserve the memory by some publick act; to 
celebrate solemnly. *$* 1 

Such is the divine-mercy, which we now commemorate ; and 
if we commemorate it, we shall rejoice in tbo Lord. Fiddee. 
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Com MFM ou a'tiqjt \ n. s. [from commemorate .] An 
* act publick celebration ; solemnization of the 
memory of any thing. 

That which is daily offered in the church, js a daily com - 
me mo ration of that one sacrifice offered on the cross. 4 

# Bp. Taylor* 

St. Austin believed that the matfyrs, when the commemora- 
tions were made at their own scpulqjues, did join their prayers 
with the churches, ju behalf of tho ^c who there put up their 
supplications to tood. ' Stilling fleet. 

Commemoration was formerly made with thanks- 
giving, in honour of good men departed this 
world. Aijliffe, Par croon. 

Commemorative, adj. [from commemorate .] Tending 
to preserve memory of any tiling. 

The annual offering of the paschal lamb was commemorative 
of that first paschal lamb. Atterbury. 

The original use, of sacrifice was commcmwhlivr of the 
original revelation, a sort of daily memorial or record of what 
God declared, and mail believed. Forbes . • 

Comme'moratory.# adj . [from flommemorale.] Pres 
serving the memory of persons or things. 

The succeeding paschal sacrifices, though common oratory of 
the first, yet varied something from it. Ihxtycr on Lent, p. 271* 

To COMME'NGE.T r. n. [ commence t\ Fr.] 

1. To begin ; to tak^ beginning. 

Why lnth it given mo earnest of success, 

Commencing in a truth. Skals/icare, Afacbcth. 

Man, conscious of his iinmortalit v, cannot be without con- 
cern for that state that is to comnu rice after this l*fi\ Rogers. 

2. To take a new character. 

If wit so much from ign'rance undergo. 

Ah ! let not learning too commence its foe ! Rope. 

3. To take an academical degree, at Cambridge; in 
which .scn.se the word is found in our old lexico- 
graphy, and often used by our elder writers. See 

ft ! so C< ) M M ENC EM E N T. 

Come, doctor Andrew, without disputation, 

Thou shall a e.m nec in the cellar. v 

Reman, and 77 ., Elder Brother. 

"Manx of our English gcntlemeu do thus c*unmtnct\ as it 
were, and take degrees in ignorance and vanit\. 

Ellis's Gentile Sinner , ( 1 f 72,) p. 225. 

To Comme'nct. a. To begin; to make a beginning 
of: as, to commence a suit . 

Mo-t shallow \\ did you these arms commence , 

Fondly brought here, and foolishly sent hence. Shakspcart . 

Commencement. T n. s. [from commence.] 

1. Beginning; date. 

The waters wi re gathered together into one place, the third 
day from the commencement of the creation. 

4 k,\ Woodward, Nat. Hist. 

2. The first Tuesday in July at Cambridge, when 
masters of arts, and doctors in nil the faculties, 
complete their degrees. 

Barrow preached a sermon at the commencement , which was 
practical, and much commended. 

Worthington to llnrtlib , Ep.,r 2. 

At this commencement , in the } ear 1617, he was created 
doctor. A. Philips , Life of Abp. Williams, p. 48. 

To COMME'ND. v. a. [cvmmcndo, Lat.] 

1. To represent fts worthy of notice, regard, or kind- 
ness ; to recommend. 

After Barbarossa was arrived, it was known how effectually 
the chief bassa had commended him to Solymun. 

Knotlcs's History . ^ 

Among the objects of knowledge, two especially mm mend 
themselves to our contemplation; the knowledge ot God, and 
the knowledge of ourselves. Hale , Ong. of Alankmd. 

Vain-glory is a principle I commend to no man. 

Decay of Piety . 

2. To deliver up with confidence. 


To thee I do commend my watchful soul, 

Ere I let fall the windows erf* mine eyes: 

•Sleeping and waking, 0 defend me still. 

• • Shakspcare , Rich . ///. 

Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit. 

, St. Luke, xxiii. 46. 

3 - 1 ° praise ; to mention with approbation. 

Who is Silvia ? What is she, # 

That all our swains commt nil her ? 

Holy, fair, and wise is she. . Shakspcare. 

Old men do most exceed in this point of folly, commending 
the days of their youth they scarce remembered', at least wej 
understood not. Brown , E %tg. Err. 

He lov’d my worthless rhymes ; and, like a friend. 

Would find out something to commend. Cowley .• 

Historians commend Africander for weeping when he read 
the actions of Achilles. Uryden, Virg. JEn. Dcd . 

Each finding, likoa friend, 

Something to blame, and something to commend. Pope. 

4 • To mention by way of keeping in memory; to re- 
commend to remembrance. 

•Signior Anthonio # 

Commends him to you. 

Ere J ope his letter, 

1 pray you tell me how m3, good friend doth. 

Shakspcare , A ter, of Ven . 

5. To produce to favourable notice. 

The chorus was only to give the young ladies an occasion of 
entertaining the French Jjjug with vocal imisick, and of cum - 
maiding their own voices. Drydrv , Duf res noy. 

6. To scud. 

Thev draw the chariot which Latinos send-*, 

And the rich present to the prince commt nds. Drydcn , JEn. 

Common n.T n.s. [from the verb.] Commendation. 
Not now in use. Dr. Johnson says: citing only the 
example from Shakspearc’s Kichard the Second. 
Shakspcare repeatedly uses ie: and it is not yet 
wholly obsolete in some parts. 

Tell her 1 send to her lyy himf commend'} : 

Take special care my greetings be deliver'd. 

Shaks pt arc. Rich . IT. 

With my hearty commends , and much endeared love unto 
you. Howell, Lett. i.ii.iS. 

Comm eN dam, e. adj. [from commend J\ Laudable; ' 

. worthy of praise. Anciently accented on the first 
syllable. 

And power, unto itself most commendable , 

Hath not a tomb >.o evident, as a chair 

T'extol what it hath done. Shahs pea re, Co riot. 

Order and decent ceremonies in the church, arc not only 
coinch, Init t umnu ntlah/c. Bacon , Advice to Villa rs. 

Mayy heroes, and most worthy persons, being ufficicntly 

•„ commendable from true and uncjucstionable merit, lu,\e received 

• advancement from fnlshond. w Brown. Vidg. Far. 

Britannia is not dr:Avn, like other countries, iii n ‘•oil j cncilid 
posture: but L adorned with einhlems, that mark nut the 
military genius of her inhabitants. This is, 1 think, the only 
commendable quality that the old poets have touched upon in 
the description of our country. Addison on Alcd . 

Commk'ndabi V-T (, ^ Vt D l ‘ om commendable.] Laudably; 
in a manner worthy of eominendation. 

Of preachers the shire hohleth a mimher, all rommendably 
labouring in tin ir vocation. Came , Sur%\ qf Cornwall. 

NeithcrJhavo there been waiting such as have written, and 
that v€r) rommendably , the lives of particular men. 

, Hake anil on Providence , p. 2 5 a. 

He might perhaps act very rightly and commendably in so 
doing. Lowtfr, Lfe of Wykcham , p. 309. 


COMMF/NDAM. * \commenda> low Latin*] See 
Go.u m e n t> ato ft. Commcndam is a benefice, which, 
being void, is commended to the charge and care 
of some* sufficient clerk to be supplied until it be 
’ convenient^ provided of a pastor. Cowl. 
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It hail been once mentioned to him, that his peace should 
be made, if he would resign Ivs bishoprick, and deanery of 
Westminster ; for he had that in commendam. Clarendon . 

CoMME'NDATARY.-f w. *• [old Fr. commendataire. ] 
One who holds a living in commendam. 
Commendation, w. s. [From commend.] 

\i Recommendation; favourable representation. 

This jewel and my gold are your* 9, provided 1 have your 
commendation for niy more free entertainment. 

Shakspearc, Cymbcline. 
The choice of them should be by the commendation of- the 
v great officers of the kingdom. Bacon , Adv. to ViUiers . 

1. Praise ; declaration of esteem. 

His fame would not get so sweet and noble an air to fly in 
as in your breath, so could not yoi| find a fitter subject of com- 
mendation ? Sidney, b. ii. 

3. Ground of praise. , 

Good-nature is the most gddlike commendation *of a man. 

Drydcn , Juv. Dei. 


4. Message of Jove. « 

Mrs. Page has her hearty commendations to you too. 

< * Shakspearc, Merry JV. of Windsor. 

Hark you, Margaret, 

No princely commendations to my king ! f - — 

— Such commendations as become a maid, 

A virgin, and his servant, say to him. Shakspearc , II*n. 1 1 . 
Comme^ndator.# 71 . s. [from the old IT. com - 
mendataire .] Hq who holds a benefice or eccle- 
siastical dignity in commeK/lhm ; usually with a 
bishoprick. 

The other [surrender] was of Bisham [abbey j in Berkshire, 
made by Barlow, bishop of St. David’s, that was ummemlator 
of it, and a great promoter of the Reformation. 

* 81 Burnet , Hist, of the Ref. i. 3. 


Commendatory.^ adj. [from commend.] 

1. Favourably representative ; containing praise. 

It doth much add to. a man’s reputation, and is like perpe- 
tual letters commendatory , to have good forms ; to attain them, 
it almost sufficcth not to dospise them, Bacon , Essays. 

We bestow the flourish of pdetry on those commendatory 
conceits, which popularly set forth the eminency of this crea- 
ture Brown , Vulg. Err. 

If I can think that neither lie nor you despise me, it is a 
greater honour to me, by far, than if all the house of lords 
writ commendatory verses upon me. Pope. 

2. Delivering up with pious hope. Dr. Johnson no- 
tices only the first sense. See To Commend. 

Between seven and eight a clock the rattle began, the com- 
mendatory prayer was said for him, and, as it ended, he 
[K. William III.] died, in the 5 ad year of his age. 

Burnet , Hist of his^own Time. 

3. Holding in commendam. 

Call those possessors bishops, or canons, or commendatory 

abbots, or monks, or what you please. * 

, Burke , on the Fr. Revolution. 

ComM£ / ndatohy.^* : n. s. [from commcad*~\ A com- 
mendation ; eulogy ; declaration of esteem. 

To sooth amt flatter such persons, would be jnst us if t'icero 
had spoke cmnnrndatorict of Antony, or made pancgyricks 
upon Catiline. Serm - vm - 18 9 - 

CoMME'NDER-t «. s. [from commend.] Praiser. 

The only nmmender of this lady’s virtues, is I ime. 

J Bacon , Collect, concern. Q. Ehz. 

We think in conclusion ill 'both of the con, mender and the 
commended. UurUm, Ann!, of MeL p. 13X. 

Such a concurrence of two extremes, by most of the same 

r ommenders and disproves. 

Watton,JAfe and Death of D . of Buckingham. 

Unqualified to understand one single page ot Cicero, [he] 
presumes to Set up for his cominender and patron, 
r Bentley , Phil. Lips. pV-41. 


COMME'NSAL.* n . ». [old Fr. commensal, Lat. com- 
mensalism A companion at table-; one that €&& at 
the same table. Not now in use. . 

16 < 


O where hast thou be so long comment 0/, that hast so mike! 
eten of the potages of forgetfulness, and drunken so of igno- 
rance ! Chaucer, Ted. of Love, b. 1. 

Commensa'lity.*^ n. s. [old Fr. commensulite.] 
Fellowship of table; the custom of eating together. 

They being enjoined and prohibited certain foods, thereby 
to avoid community with the Gentiles, upon promiscuous 
commensality. Brown t Vulg. Err , 

Commmnsa'tion,# 7 i,*s. [from the J^at. can and ?nensa 9 
a table,] Eating fit the same table?. 

When Daniel would not pollute himself with the diet of the 
Babylonians, he probably declined pagan commensation , or to 
eat of meats forbidden to the Jews. 

Sir T. Brown, Miscell. Tracts , p. 1 5. 

Commensurab/lity. ■' 7 i* s . [from commensurable.] 
Capacity of being compared with another, as to 
the measure; or of being measured by another. 
Thus ail inch and p. yard arc commensurable, a yard 
containing a certain number of inches. The dia- 
meter' ana circumference of a circle are incommen- 
surable, not being reducible to any common mea- 
sure. * Proportion. 

Some place thy essence thereof in the proportion of parts, 
< conceiving it to consist in a comely commensurability of the 
whole unto tlie parts, and the parts between themselves. 

Brown. 




Commf/nsurable.*J~ adj. [old Fr. commesurabh\ 
from con and mensura, Lat.] Reducible to some 
common, measure; as a yard and a foot arc measured 
by an inch. See Commkasukable. 

Nor as if those things which are seen, were in equal latitude 
commensurable with the worlds which were trained. 

Pearson on the Cried, Art. 1. 

If wc say, the diameter of the square is incommensurable 
with its side, we do not intend by IS that it is incommensurable 
now, having been formerly commensurable. 

Harris's Hermes, i. $ 6 . 

Commf/nsurableness. 7 i. s. [from commensurable.] 
Commensurability; proportion. 

There is no cow me nsur alien css between this object and a 
created understanding, yet there is a congniity and connatu- 
rality. Hale, Orig. of Mankind % 

To COMME'NSURATE.-f' v. a. Icon and mensura , 
Lat.} To reduce to some common measure. 

That division is not natural, but artificial, ami by agreement, 
as the aptest terms to commensurate the longitude of places. 

Brown , Vulg , Err. 

The rare temper and proportion, which the church of Eng- 
land useth in commensurating the forms of absolution to the 
degrees of preparation and necessity, is to be observed. 

Puller , Moderal. of the Church of Eng. p. 319. 

Comme'nsui/ate.^ adj. [from the verb. Heylin 
reckons this adjective, among uncouth and unusual 
w words, in 1656. Nor arc any of the examples, 
given by Dr. Johnson, from works so far back as 
that date. That from Smith, which I add, is 
fomewhat nearer to the time.] 




1. Reducible to some common measure. 

They permitted no intelligence between them, other than 
by the mediation of some organ equally cqmmeimrot* tosoul 
and body. Government of the Tongue . 

2. Equal ; proportionable to each other* 

The second signification of the word is avum, seculum, mage, 
a certain long 6pace of lime, that is commensurate with the du- 
ration of the thing that is spoken of. 

Smith's Portraiture of Old Age , p. 191. 

Is our knowledge adequately commensurate with the nature 
of thinks ? * * , t GlmwiUe's Scepsis. 

Those who are persuaded that they shall continue for ever, 
cannot chuse but aspire aftefte happiness commensurate to their 
duration. TWotson. 
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Nothing commensurate to the desires of Juimnn nature, on 
which it could fix as its ultimate end, without being carried on 
with any further desire* Rogers, Sermons. 

Matter and gravity arc always commensurate. Rent ley. 

Comme'nsuhately. adv. [from cutu/ticnsnraic.'] With 
the capacity of measuring, or being measured by 
some other thing. j , ' 

We arc constrained to make the day sen e to measure the 
year as well as Yl* ean, though u*t comm/ mnrately to each 
year; but by collecting the fraction W days in several years, 
till they amount to uneven day. Holder on Time. 

Commensura'tion. w. s. [from commensurate.'] Pro- 
portion ; reduction of some things to some common 
measure. 

A body over great, or over snaU, will not be thrown so iar 
as a body of a middle size ; so that, it sccmcth, there mn&t be 
a eo m mensuration or proportion between the hotly moved and 
the force, to make it move well. It aeon , Nat. Hist. 

All fitness Hgsin a particular com mensuration, or proportion 
of one thing to another. South. 

To CO'MMENT. v. it. [commentin', Lat] • 

1. To annotate; to write notes upon an author; to 

expound ; to explain ; with upon before 4,1 u; thing 
explained. • 

Snell are thy secrets, which iny life makes |?pod, * 

And comments on thee; for in cv’rv thing 
Tli\ wouh do find uiu^oul, and parallels bring, 

And in another make me understand. llerbcit. 

(Yiticks having first taken a liking to one of these poets, 
proceed to comment on him, and illustrate him. 

JJrydm, Jnv. fied. 

They have contented themselves only to comment upon those 
text", and make the hesi* copies they could after those originals. 

Temple. 

Indeed I hate that an> man should he idle, while I must 
translate and com men! . Pope. 

2 . To make remarks ; to make observations. 

Enter his chamber, view his lifeless corps, 

And comm/ nt then upon his sudden death. 

Shakspcare, Hen. VI. 

To Co'mment.# v. a. * 

1. To explain. 

In speaking, she studiously avoids all suspicious expressions, 
which wanton apprehensions may colotirablv comment into oh- 
„ seenit}. Fulled s Holy State, p- 

This was the text commented by Chr\sn*lom and Theodoret. 

Reeves, Coital, of the Psalms , p. i S’. 

2. To devise ; to feign. 

Where* were ye born ? Some say in Crete by name, 

Others in Thebes, and others otherwhere* ; 

But, wheresoever they comment the same. 

They all consent that ye begotten were 

And born here, in this world. Spenser, F. Q. vi. vii. 53. 
Co'mment.^ n. s. [from the verb."] j 

1. Annotations on an author; notes; explanation; 

exposition ; remarks. , 

i have laboured to bring in all the most obscure passages of 
Scripture in their proper places, that so the due citation and 
alleging of them might be as a comment and clear apprehension 
of their meaning. 

Hartlit), Tr. of Contemns s Rtf. of Schools , (1642,) jT. 90. 
Adam came into the world a philosopher, which appeared 
by hie writing, the nature of things upon their names : he 
could view essences in themselves, and read forms without the 
comment of their respective properties. South, Sermons. 

All the volumes oT philosophy, ^ $ 

With all their comments, never could invent 
SO politick an instrument. Prior. 

Proper gestures, and vehement exertions of the voice, are a 
kitld of cofnment to what he utters. Addison , Sped* # 

Still with itself compar’d, his text peruse; 

And let your comment w. the Mantuan muse. Pope. 

2. Remarks; observation. 

In such a time as this, it is not meet, 

That every nice offence should bear its comment. Shakspcare. 
VO L. I. 
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Forgive the comment that my passion made 
Upon thy feature ; for my w as blind. 

Shakspcare, K. John. 

All fhat is behind #vill be by way of comment on that part 
of the church ol England'* charity. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Co'mmentary.^ u. s. [comment anus, Latin. 1 

1. An exposition; book of annotations or remarks. 

the same things «1 mi were reported in the writings and<?o«- 
mrntancs of Ncnnins. 2 Mace. ii. 1 

In leligion, Fcrijiart is the best rule; and the church’s uni- 
versal practice, the h.M fiv.ncntaiy. ’ King Charles. 

2 . Memoir; narrative in familiar manner. 

The emperour ‘puke icldom openlv, lint tint of a ^ommen- 
tary^ that is ti* sav, that he had heimv provided and written, 
to tim intent that*hc would speak e no more nc h ss than he lmd v 
provided. - 4 # Sir T. El yet, Gov. lid. 90. b." 

Vere, in a private commentary whit Ii he wrote of that str- 
vice, testified that eight hundred were sl.iin. Raccn. 

They show still the ruins of Basil’s wall, that reached eigh- 
teen miles in length, as he has declared it in the first hook of 
his commentaries. % Addison on Italy. 

To Commentate.# v. n. [from comment .] To an- 
notate ; to write notes upon. • 

Must I for Slyik^peare no tompa-sion feel. 

Almost eat up by commentating zeal ? Pursuits of Literature. 

C o'm jp e NT at <>1; 71. s. [old Fr. comment iitcur, “ a 

commentator/’ C otgravc. It was therefore in use 
long before Dryden wrote, frym whom Dr. John- 
son's earliest example is taken. Feat ley also in 

1645 tints plays upon the word, in reference to the 
Lat. comiucnlum, a falsehood as well as an exposi- 
tion. “ They shall give us leave to esteem them 
no prophets, but enthusiasts ; no inspired men, 
but distracted; no seers, but dreamers; no expo- 
sitors, but impostors; no commentators, but com- 
incut n s, nay rather cotnmnilil^rs f” Dippers Dipt, 
p. 227.] Expositor; annotator. 

1 have made »uch expositions*)*' my authors, as no commen- 
tator will forgive me. * * JJrydm. 

Sonic of the commentator 3 tell us, that Marsya was a lawyer 
who had lost his cause. Addison on Italy , 

( Jalcn’s commentator tells us, that bitter substances engender 
cholcr, and burn the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

No commentator can more slily pass 

* O’er a Icarii'd unintelligible place. Pope. 

CoMm enter. ’‘ f* v. s. [from comment.'] One thut 
writes comments; an explainer; an annotator. 

With reverence to great Ca*sar, worthy Homans, 

Observe but this ridiculous crow menter. JJ.Jwison , Poetaster. 

As sSlv as any eommentcr goes l>\ 

Hard words c»r sense. Donne, Poems, p. 124. 

. Tlfe fourth means are eommentcr * and lathers, who have 
handled the places controverted, which the parson bv nomeain 

* red li set ll. # Ifcrbtidy ('••unify Parson, <1.4. 

Comment Triors.^- ndj. [rommaititiite, Lat. j In- 
vented: fictitious; imaginary. 

But to mark how corruption and apostasy crept in ly degrees, 
and to gather up wherever we find ihe remaining .spark » of ori- 
ginal truth, when with to step the mouths of our adversaries, 
and to bridle them with their own curb, who willingly pass by 
that which is ortjiodo.vul in them, and studiously cull out that 
which is eommentuious, and best for their turns; not weighing 
the Fathers in tlu: balance o£ Scripture, but Scripture in the 
balance Ttf the fathers. Alilton, of Prelatieaf Episcopacy. 

It^is easy to draw a parallelism between that ancient and this 
moderfi nothing, and make good its resemblance to that com- 
me editions inanity. Glanviilc'i Scepsis. 

CO'MMEKCK.'fc 71. s. f commcrcium , Latin. It was 
anciently accented on the last syllable. See also, To 

fco.MMEltCE.] 

r. Intercourse ; exchange of one thing foe another; 
interchange of any thing ; trade ; traffick. 

* 4 y 
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Places of pi i Mick resort being thus provided^ our repair thi- 
ther j\ especially for mutual conference, and, as it were, com- 
fierce to be had between God and us. Hooker , v. § 17, 

I low could communities / 

Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities. 

Peaceful commerce from dividahlc shores, 

But by degrees stand in authentick place ? » 

, Shafapcare,* Troll . and Cress. 

Instructed ships shall sail to quick commerce , 

By which remotest regions arc ally’d : 

Which make one city of the universe, 

Where some may gain, anil all may be snpplyM. Dry den. 

7 hese people had not any commerce with the other known 
parts the world. Tfflotsm. 

In any country, that hath commerce with the rest of the 
World, it is almost impossible now to be ‘without the use of 
silver coin. >V Lock r. 

2. Common or familiar intercourse. 

Good-nature which consist* in overlooking of faults is to he 
exercised only in doin« ourselves justice in the ordinary commerce 
and occurrences of life. Addison. 

3. A game at caftls. 

To Co'm.ueiu Ej'I' t>. it, [from the noun.l 
x. To traffic*. [ 

Ezekiel i n the description of Tv re and of the exceeding 
trade that it had with the East, as the.^pnlv mart town, re- 
citeth both the people with whom they commerce , anil also 
what commodities every country yielded! Ralegh. 

When they might not converse or commerce with any civil 
men; whither should they fly hut ipto the woods anil moun- 
tains, and there live in a wild manner. Si? J. Davies. 

Beware you commerce woi with bankrupts. 

Ji. .louson, Keen/ Alan out of' ins Humour. 

2. To hold intercourse with. 

Since great Talbot ’4 gone 
Down to thy silence, I commerce with none. 

llahingtcns Ciuo'ura. p. 1 ^ . 

Come, but keep thv wonted state. 

With even step and mining gait, 

.And looks commerchiif with the side*.. 

Thy rapt* soul sitting in thilie eyes. +. Mdlon, Ji IV ns. 

Commk'hcial.-I* adj l [from commerce.'] Relating to 
Commerce or traflick. This word is of modern in- 
troduction into our language; at least is not pc*r- 
Iiaps of a century’s ngc. 

One cimnnstance prevented iuiuvomsi with na- 
tions from ceasing altogether. Roh 0 luoi. 

c are now member for a rich rtmmercie! cit\ ; rbj, 
however, is but apart of a rich corntm run! nation, the intrusts 
of which arc various, multiform, and intricate. 

Rut k > *, Speech a! lit is/ot, T 7 7 ^ . 

Commercially/-/^ adv . [from commercial. : I In a 

commercial view. 

. I consider the stopping of the distillery , economically, finaii* 
dally, cam mt remit it ) nailiiinally, and in some degree morally 
too, as a measure rutin r well meant than well considered. 

Burke, Thoughts uu Scarcity 

To, CO'MMIC! II ATE. r. //. [am and wigro, Latin.] 
To remove in a body, or by consent, from one 
country to another. 

Commigiia'tfon. ?i. .v. [from comm i grate.] A re- 

moval of a large body of people frpin one country 
to another. 

Both the inhabitants of that and of our world lost all memory 
of their commigrahon hence. Wood war its fyf. Hist. 

COMMINA'TION.f ». .9. [ commi)ialio 9 Let. com- I 
mination , old Fr.] * 

1. A threat,* a denunciation of punishment, or of 
vengeance. 

Is it likely that when Christ not only commanded Pctcf to 
put up his sword, drawn with greater zeal in passion than 
judgement upon deliberation, but added also to that charge a 
rommination in generality, That whosoever drew the sword < 

it 
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should perish by the sword, his purpo.se was to bind the hands 
of his apostles, but yet to l^ave the passions of those that 
should succeed them at full liberty ? 

Ld. Northampton , Proceed, against Garnet, I i. y 

Sneaks the rude carter to the wagon slow 
Witn threatening words, or to the beasts that draw'? 

Surely untq the beasts that easily go: 

For there’s the principle l»f motion— 

Which, though \t mov'd by comminution , 

1 So stifly strives, yet frojn itself it strives,^ 

Bears itself forth with ttout contention; 

And ever and anon the whip revives 

That inward life, so bravely on the rustick drives. 

More, Song of' the Son/, i. ii. yy 

Some parts of knowledge God has thought fit to seclude 
from us, to fence them not only by precept and comminution , 
but with difficulty and impossibilities. Decay of Piety. 

2 . The recital of God’s threatening* on staled days. 

In the last review of our Liturgy, a clause was added for 
the sake of explaining the word com mi nation ; and the ap- 
pointing of the times, on w'hich it should he lifted, left to the 
discretion of the bishop or ordinary. So that the whole title, 
as it stands now, rur thus : “ A comnnnaltvA ; or denouncing 
of God's anger and judgements aguinst sinners, with certain 
prayers fo be used on the first dav of Lent, and at other 
times, as the ordinary shall appoint.* 1 The ordinaries indeed 
seldom or never make use of the power here given them, 
except that sometimes they appoint part of the office, \i/. 
from the 51st Psalm to the end, to be used upon solemn das s 
of lasting and humiliation. But as to the whole olliec, it is 
never used entirely, but upon the das mentioned in the title 
of it, viz. the first day of Lent. 

u t Wheat ly on the Com. Vi . ch. 14. In trod. 

Co.mmi'n. YT<>it\.~J' adj. [old Fr. comminafohe . J De- 
nunciatory; threatening. 

Half-hearted creatures, as these are, — 

On two or three comminaton / terms, 

Would run their fears to any hole of shelter. 

R.Jnnwn. Magn. L.t,ly. 

To COMMl'NGLE. v. a. [cunnniscco, Latin. ] To 
mix into one uiit.ss; to unite intimately ; to mix; 
to blend. 

Blest are those, 

Whose blood and judgement are so well cumtninghd. 

That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger. 

To sound what stop she plcn«c. Shakspcarc, Hamit l. 

To Commi'xcjle. v. n. To unite one with another. 

Dissolutions of;* mu tragacanth and oil of sweet almonds do 
not commingle, the oil remaining on the top ’till they he 
stirred. Bacon, Physical Rcrn m 

To Commi'nuate.' v. a. [Lat. comminuo , old Fr. 
comm inner . Sec 7b Comminute.] To grind. 

The more solid food which needs greater maiulueation, rnji- 
not he sufficiently comminua/cd for chyle, or ground low 
enough for the stomach, until these teeth hnya done this work 
upon it. * Smith*# Pori 1 ait arc of Uhl Age, p. 82. 

It will comminuatc things of so hard a snhntaucv that no mill 
can break. Smith's Portraiture of Old Age, p. 1 04 m 

Commixu'ible. adj. [from comminut**,] Frangible; 
reducible to powder; susceptible of pulverisation. 

^The best diamonds arc comminnihle, and are so far from 
breaking hammers that they submit unto pestilation, and 
resist not any ordinary pestle. Brown, Vnlg. Her. 

To CO'MMINUTE. v. a. [comminuo^ Latin.]- To 
grind ; to pulverise ; to break into small part*. 

► Parchment, skins, and eloth drink in liquors* though them- 
selves be intire bodies, and not comminuted, as sand and ashes. 

Bacon , Nat. Hist. 

Comminu'tion. w.5. [from comminute.] 

I. The act Of grinding into small part*; pulverisa- 
tion. 1 

. The jaw in men and animals furnished with grinders, hath 
an oblique or transverse motion, necessary for comminution of 
the meat. Bay on thg Creation. 
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This smiting of the steel with the. flint doth only make a 
t ammunition , and a very rapid whirling and melting of some 
particles ; but that idea of name is wholly in us, Bentley. 

2. Attenuation. 

( ’juises of fixation are the even spreading of the spirits and 
tangible parts, the closeness of the tangible parts, and thl 
jjrjuncncsa or extreme comminution ^ spirits ; of which the two 
fir-it in«i) be joined with a nature liquefialfle. Bacon . 

Commi'skkahle. [from commiserate."] Worthy 
of compassion*; pitiable ; sueft as must excite sym- 
pathy or sorrow. 

It is* the binfuilcht thing in the world to destitute a plantation 
once in forwardness: for, besides the dishonour, it is the 
guiltiness of blood of many commiscrabtc persons. Baron, Ess. 

This was the end of this npble and com mnrrab/c person, 
Edward eldest son to the duke of Clarence. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

To C O M M rS Eli AT E. v. a. [con anti misnror, Lat.] 
To pity ; to look on with compassion ; Jo compas- 
sionate. ' 1 

Then we must those, who groan beneath Lhe weight 
Of age, disease, or want, com miscralc . t • Denham . 

We should commiserate our mutii'd ignorance, and endea- 
vour to remove it. Lockc. 

Commiseration. ti. s. [from commiserate.'] Pity; 
compassion; tenderness, or concern # ibr another’s 
» mins. 

These poor seduced creature'*, whom I can neither speak 
nv>r t oink of but with much commiseration and pity. Hauler. 

Live, and hereafter say 

A m. id man’s inure \ bad« i thee run away. t 

1 do dull tin commuvratiun, 9 

And appiuliend thee fuf a felon here. 

Shakspcare , Rom. find Juliet. 

(Lid know i with how much commiseration , and solicitous 
caution, 1 carried on that business, that I might neither en- 
tourage tile rchuL, nor discourage the Protestant*. K.CharUs. 

She ended weeping; and her lowly plight 
liiiwo.f able, ’till peace obtain'd from fault 
Acknowledg’d and deplor'd, in Adam wrought 
(' >ntnii\r ration. Millon, P. L. 

J'roui \ou their estate mav expect effectual comfort, there* 
"ire none from whom it mav not deserve coni mi sc ration. Sprat. 

\<» where fewer beggars ap|>ear to charm up commiseration 
ve* no where is there greater charity. 

(i vaunt's Bills of Mortality. 

jjrev ailed with myself to go and see him, partly out of 

wise Viif /on, ami partly out of curiosity! Sirft. 

Commi si: native.# it(\j. [from commiserate.] Having 
pity or concern for another’s sufferings. 

Commi'sehativei.y.# adv. [from commiserative.] Out 
of compassion. 

lie hath divided his soul from the case of his soul, whose 
weakness he ansists no otherwise than com miscra tied y , not that 
it is his, but that it is. Om rjfiirfs Characters. 

Commi'seratoh.# n. s. [from commiserate.] lie who 
hns mercy or compassion. • 

Deaf unto the. thunder of the laws, and rocks unto the cries 
of charitable commiscrators . Brown , Christ. Mur. ii. 6. 

COMMISSA'HIA T . * n.s. [Fr.] A body of per- 
sons, attending an army, who arc commissioned to 
regulate the procuration and conveyance of ammu- 
nition or provision. See Commissary. The word 
is derived from modern warfare, 

Co'mmissahiship. n. s. [from commissary.] The 
office of a commissary. 

A rpmmissariship is not grantablc for life, so as to bind the 
succeeding bishop, though it should be confirmed by the dean 
and chapter. Ay life's Parcrgon\ 

CO'MMISSAKY.-f n. s. [commissarius, low Latin ; 
commmaire % old Fr.] 

j. An officer made occasionally for a certain purpose ; 
a delegate; a deputy. 
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Great Destiny the Commissary of God, 

That hast markM out a path aiid period 

i"or every thing, who, where* we off-spring tookg, 

Our ways and ends, sgest at one instant. 

Donne, Poems , p. 194. 
2. It is a title of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, appertain- 
ing to such as exercises spiritual jurisdiction (at 
least so far as his commission permits) in places 
of the diocese so lar distant from the chief city, as 
the chancellor cannot call the subjects.* Cowl. 

The commissaries of bishops have authority only in some 
certain place of the diocc.se, and in some certain causes ofr 
the jurisdiction limited to them by tin* bishop* » commission. 


3. An officer v/ho draws up lists of the numbers of an* 
army, and regulates the procuration and conveyance 
of provision or ammunition. 

But is itAlms you English bards compose? 

With Runick lays thus tag insipid prose? 

And when you should jour hcitocs dccdsVehear&e, 

Give us a commissary's list in verse ? Prior. 

C( ) M M I'S S ION. ^ v. s. [commission low Lat. old 

Fr. commission.] 


1. The act of entrusting any th»ng. 

2. A trust; a warrant by which any trust is Jield, or 
authority exercised. 

Commission, is dip warrant, or letters patent, that 
all nielli exercising jurisdiction, either ordinary or 
extraordinary, have for their power. Cczwel. 

Omission to do what is necessary, 

Seals a commission to a blank of danger. 

Shakspcare , Trail, and Cress . 
The subjects grief 

Comes through commissions, which compel from each 
The sixth part of his substance, to be levied 
Without delay. * Shakspcare , Hen . VIII. 

He led our powers ; 

Bure the commission df njy placi and person; 

The which immediacy may well stal'd up, 

And call itscll jour brother. Shakspcare , King Tear. 

■ lie would have them fully acquainted witn the nature and 
ettent of their office, and so he joins commission with instruc* 
turn : by one lit* convey s (lower, by tlic other knowledge. 
t South. 

3. A warrant by which a military officer is consti- 
tuted. 

Solv man, filled with the Vain hope of the conquest of Persia, 
gave out his commissions into all parts of his empire, for the 
raising of a mighty armj . Knolles, Hist, of the Turks. 

1 w a? made a colonel; though I gained my commission by the 
horse’s v irtues, having leapt over a six-bar gate. 

+ - . Addison , Freeholder. 

q He for his son a gay commission buys. 

Who drinks, whores, fights, and in a ’duel dies. Pope. 

4. Charge: mandate; office; employment. 

It was both a strange commission, and a strange obedience 
to a commission , for men, in the midst of their own blood, and 
being so furiouslj assailed, to hold their hands contrary to the 
laws of nature and necessity. Baron , War with Spain. 

Such commission from above 
l have receiv’d, too answer thy desire 
Of knowledge within bounds. 

At his command the storm* invade; 

The \yi lifts by his (commission blow; 

’Till with a nod he bids them cease. 

He Sore his great commission in his look ; 

But sweetly temper’d awe, and soften’d all he spoke. Dry den. 

5. Act of committing a crime; perpetration. Sins 
f of commission are distinguished in theology from 
sins of omission. 


Milton, P. L. 
% 

Dryden . 


Every* commission of sin introduces into the soul a certain 
degree oi harduysft. South, Berm. 


* 
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He indulge* himself in the habit of known sin, whether 
cmnmi sion of something which God hath forbidden, or the 
amission of something commanded. Rogers, Serin. 

6. A number of people joined in f n trust or ofljee. 

7. The state of that which is intrusted to a number 

of joint officers; as, the great seal xva$ put into com- 
mission. j 

6. [In commerce.] The order by which a factor 
trades for another person. 

To Commi ssion, v.a. [from commission.'] 

^1. To empower; to appoint. 

2. Torscnd with mandate or authority. 

The peace polluted tlui>, a chosen h:im[ 

He first corn Missions to the Lntiau land. 

In threat’ ning emhass\. Dry den, Mn. 

Commission at..# ndj. [from commission.^ Appoint- 
ing hv a warrant of authority. # 

ft) virtue of the king's letters connrissional. 

## Le Xeve , Lines of Abps. i. 201. 

Com missionary.# adj. [from commission.'] Ap- 
pointed by a .war rant of authority. 

By virtue of that delegate or com missionary authority, which 
is by Christ intrusted with them. 1 

tip. Unity Cases of Conscience. 

To Commission ate.X r. a. [from commission .] To 
commission : to empower. 

As lie was thus icut by his father, so also were the apostles 
solemnly com mission filed h\ him to preach to the Gentile world, 
who, with indefatigable industry and resolute sufmrings, pur- 
sued the charge; and sure this L competent evidence, that the 
design was of the most weighty importance. Decay of Pit ty . 

Our Lord eo vnnisswnatcd his disciples to heal the sick. 

Whitby on St. James, v. T4. 

Commissioner, v. s. [from commission.] One in- 
cluded in a warrant of authority. 

A commissioner js one who hath commission, as 
letters patents, or other lawful warrant, to execute 
any pubiiek office. * * Coicel. 

One article the) stood upon, winch I with your cuninmsionrrs 
have agreed upon. Sidney. 

These commissioners came into England, with whom cove- 
nants were eonclddtd. I Jay ward. 

The archbishop was made one of the commissioners of the 
t reasury . ( Varmdon . 

Suppose itinerary commissioners to inspect, throughout the 
kingdom, into the conduct of men in office, with respect to 
morals and religion as well as abilities. Sic ft. 

lake are their merits, like rewards they share. 

That shines a consul, this commissi oa r. Pope, Duneiad. 

Comm Assure.'}" 1 1. s. [old Fr. commissure , Ijgofii com - 
miss lira, Lat.] Joint: a place where one part is 
joined to another. * 

All these inducements cannot countervail the sole inconve- 
nience of shaking aivt disjointing the ammissurts with so many 
strokes of the thizel. Wulion, Architecture. 

This annual is covered with a strong shell, jointed like ar- 
mour by four transverse commissures in the middle of the hotly, 
connected by tough membranes. Ray on the Creation . 

To COMMIT 1 , v’. a. [ committo , Lat.] 

1. To intrust; to give in trust; to put into the hands 

of another. « 

It is not for )our health thus to commit 
Your weak Condition to the rifvv, cold morning. Jjfmdi'spearc. 

2. Xq pnt in any place to be kept sate. 

' They who ate desirous to commit to memory, might have 
case. $ Aluc* ii. 25. 

Is my nn^e controul’d 

By servile awe ? Born free, and not lx* bold ! 

At least I’ll dig a hole within the ground, 

And to ihe trusty earth commit the sound. Dryden, Firs. 

3. T o send to prison ; to imprison. 

Here comes the nobleman that committed the prince, for 
striking him about Bardolph. Shakipearc, Hen. IV. * 
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They two were committed , at least restrained of their lil>crty. 

Clarendon. 

So though my ankle she has quitted, 

My heart continues still committed ; 

Ami, like a bail’d and mail i»priz’d lover, 

\ Although at large, I am bound over. lTudibras. 

4. To perpetrate; to t do tv fault; to be guilty of a 

crime. A 

Keep thy Word justly; swear not; commit not with man’s 
sworn spouse. p Shakspearc , King Lear. 

Letters nutfof Ulster gave him notice of the inhumane mur- 
ders committed there upon a multitude of the Protestants. 

Clarendon. 

A creeping young fellow committed matrimony with a brisk 
gamesome lass. L y Estrange. 

Tis polity 

For son and father to take different sides; 

Then lands and tenements commit wo treason. Dryden . 

5. To put* together for a contest : a latinism. 

How becomingly does Philopolis exercise liis office, and 

r seasonably commit the opponent with the respondent, like a 
long practised moderator. X lore's Divine Dial. 

6. To place in a state of hostility or incongruity : a 

latinisfn. <*? 

% Hurry whose tuneful and well measured song, 

First taught <?ur English mu, sick how to span 
Words with just note and accent, not to scan 
With Midas* ears, committing short avd long. X Tilton. 

Commi'tment.^ n. s. [from commit. J 

1. An act of sending to prison; imprisonment. 

* It »lid not appear by any m\v examinations ore muniments, 
that an) other person was discovered or appeal hid. 

*■ Paeon, He*. VI f. 

They were glad to compound lor his bare eommitmt nt to, the 
Tow ci, v. heme he was within lew da)'* enlarged. Clarendon. 

I have bet si considering, ever Jure mv commitment, what it 
might he proper to deliver upon this occasion. Sinfl. 

2. An order for ending to prison. 

3. A parliamentary expression, when a bill is referred 
to a committee. 

The parlialneut — which thought this petition worth), not 
only of receiving, hut of voting to a commit mint, after it had 
been advocated, and moved for, by some honourable and 
learned gentlemen of the home. X! if ion , Animadr. Rem. l)ej\ 

CoMMiVi - i:E.'j~ 71. s. [from commit .] 

1. Those to whom the consideration or ordering of 
any matter is referred, either by some court to whom 
it belongs, or by consent of parties. As in parlia- 
ment, after a bill is rend, it is either agreed to and 
passed, or not agreed to ; or neither of these, but 

. referred to the consideration of some appointed by 
the house, to examine it farther, who thereupon arc 
called a coiumiitcc. Coiccl. 

Manchester had orders to march thither, having a committee 
•of the parliament with him, as there was another committee of 
the Scottish parliament always in that army; there being also 
now a committee of both kingdoms residing at London, for the 
carrying on the w r ar. Clarendon. 

r All corners were filled with covenant ora, confusion, com- 
mitter men, and soldiers, serving each other to their ends of 
revenge, or power, or profit ; and these committee men aud 
soldiers were possest with this covenant. ' Walton. 

2. The person to whom the care of an idiot or Ittna- 
tick, or of an idiot's or lunatick’s estate, is com- 
mitted. Pronounced with the accent on the last 
syllable. 

• The lord chancellor usually commits the care of his person 

* to some friend, who is then called his committee, — r l he heir is 
generally made the manager. or committee of the estate. 

Blacks lone. 

Committeeship.# n. s . , [froih committee.] The 
office and profit of committees. 
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Trusted with committeeship s and other gainful offices. 

Mufon, Hist, of Eng . B. i. 
7 i, $. [from commit.] Perpetrator; 
he that commits. 


Such as defile or pollute them, be committers of sacrilege. | 
Martin on the Marriage of 7 Tie*/*, (1554,) P. I. 

To prove, that the committer offcuch wicked nisscs com met h 
of the will of those men that chargp him [the devil | withal. 

Crowley's ^polog. uf English Writers. (*t* 66,) p. 54. b. 

Such an one.’ivlkrsa man not only ft partaker of other men’s 
sins, but also a deriver of the whole intire guilt of them to him- 
self; and yet so as to leave the committer of them a^vfull of 
guilt as he wus before. South , Sr mu ii. 19X. 

Commi'ttiule. 'Y adj. [from commit.] Liublc to be 
committed. 

Besides the mistakes commit title in the solary compute, the 
difference of chronology disturbs his computes. 

Brown, r ulg. Err. 

There is no sin committahlc by man, as to the kftid of it, but 
by circumstances is capable of being made a sin of presumption. 

South , Sr mu vii. 7 15. < . 

To COMMFX. v. a. [cowtmiscco,* Lat.J To mingle; 

to blend ; to mix ; to unite with things in one mass. 

A dram of gold, dissolved in aqua regia, with ft dram of 
copper in aqua fortis roman. r» d, gave a greet colour. Bacon. 

1 bn\c writ ten against the spontaneous generation of frogs 
in the clouds; or, on the earth, out of dust* and rain water 
commix . it. m Hay on the Creation. 

It is manifest by this experiment, that the commixed impres- 
sions of all the colours do stir up and beget a sensation of 
white; that is, that whiteness is compounded of all the colour*. 

XeiNon, Optielcs. 

To Commi'x.# v. n. To unite. 

Or, -clte-eonccited, play the Immorons Platonist, 

Wiicli hoMlv dares aliirme, that spirits themselves supply 
With bodies, to commix with frail mortalitie. 

Drayton, Polynib, S. 5. 

The smile mocking the sigh, that it would fly 
Fnnri so divine a temple, to commit- 

With winds that sailors rail at. Shakspcare, Cymbcliuc. 

Comiui'xion. / v. s. [from commie.] Mixture; in- , 
corporation of diflerenf ingredients. * 

Were thy commixiou Creek and Trojan, so 
That thou eould’st say, this hand is Grecian all. 

And this is Trojan. Sh a Is /marc , 'Proilus and Cressutn. 

We seldom see different dispositions entirely loving; for 
jt irows the height of friendship, whey two similary souls 
do blend in their com anxious. 

Junius , Sm Stigmatiz'd , (1639,) p. 834. 
CoMMiVnoN.'f' 7i. s. [from commix* | Mixture; in- 
corporation ; union of various .substances in one 


mass. 

Some species there be of middle and participating natures, 
»hnt k of birds and blasts, as batts, and some few others, so 
confirmed and set together, that we cannot define the begin- 
ning or end of either; there being a rvmmir/ion of both in the 
whole, rather than adaptation or cement of the one unto the 
other. Brown , Vutg. EiY. 

By the which word, adultery, although it be properly under- 
stood of the unlawful com mixtion or joining together of a 
married man with any woman beside bis wife, S c. 

Homilies, i. $ 8 . 

This cmnmixtioa of things, so contrary, doth not lend to the 
defacing, but adorning, of the worM; as concords and discords 
do, unto the better tempering of the harmony in singing. 

, Enthcrby's Athcom. p. 3 34. 

If both natures were not preserved complete and distinct 
in Christ, it must either be by the conversion and transubstan- 
tiation of one into the other, or by commixtion and confusion 
of both into one. Pearson on the Creed , Art, iii. 

Co«vf^n'xTi;nE. 71. s. [from commix.'] # 

x. The act of mingling; the ^tatc of being mingled ; * 
incorporation ; union in one mass. 

In the canemivlurc of. any tiling that is more oily or sweet, 
such bodies are least apt to putrefy, the air working little. upon 
them. Bacon, Xal. Iltst, 
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2. The mass formed by mingling different things; 
composition ; compouhd. 

Fair ladies, inask’d^are roses in tlie bud; 

Or angels veil’d in clouds ; are roses blown, 

Disimisk’d, their duina«k sweet commixture shewn. Shaksptare . 

My love and fear glcw’d many friends to thee ; 

And now I tall, thy tough com mu tares melt, 

Impairing llcnr\, strength* ning nii»proud York. Shakspeare. 
/here is scarcely an) rising but by a commixture of good and 

CV, ii l | l t u ■ Bacon, Ess. 15. 

All the circumstance, ami respect or religion and state inter- 
mixed together in thal can mixture, will better become a royal * 
history, or a council-table, than a single life. 

Wot l on, Life, c. of D. of Buckingham. 

CoMMo^K.f 7 t. s. [Trench. The word appears to* 
have been adopted from the block, on which the 
dress was shaped. For, in the Fop’s Dictionary, 
or Tcnnfl of the Art Cosmctick, printed in 1690* 
the commode is this : u A frame of wire, covered 
with silk, on which the whole licad-attireMs adjusted 
at once upon a bust, or property cjf wood, carved 
to the breasts, like that which peruke-makers set 
upon their stfills.”] T he head-dress of women. 

Let them reflect how they would be affected, should they 
mcet f \vith a man on horseback, in his breeches ami jack-boot', 
dressed up in a commode and a nigh l rail. Spectator , No. 435. 

Shelias contrived t<> shew her priiftiples by the setting of 
her co/utnydc ; so tliatitwviil be impossible for an) woman that 
is disaffected to be in the fashion. Addison, Freeholder- 

She, like some pensive statesman, walks demure, 

And smiles, and hugs, to make destruction sure; 

Dr under high commodes , with looks erect, 

Burcfac’d devours, in gaudy colours deck’d. C ran ride 

COM MO' DIO US. adj. [com modus, Lut.] 

1. Convenient; suitable; accommodate to any pur- 
pose*; fit ; proper; free from hindrance or uncu&i- 

llt'S.N. 

Such a place cannot be pommodious to live in : for being o 
near the moon, it had been too near the sun. Ralegh's lltst . 

To that recess, commodious for surprize, 

When purple light shall next suffuse the skies, 

AVrtli me repair. Pope, Odyss. iv. 550. 

2. Useful; suited to wants or necessities. 

# If the\ think we ought to prove the ceremonies commodious , 
they do gre.n l\ deceive themselves. Hooker , iv. 4. 

Bad-ini'* hail found out tin. making of wine, and many things 
el *c r omnittdious lbr mankind. 

Ralegh, Hist, of the World, i. vi. 5. 
The sods have done their part, 

IU sending this commodious plague. Dry den and Lee, Oedipus. 
MaroN muse, 

Th rid# siured muse, commodious precepts gives, 

Instruitive to the twains. Philips. 

Cojumo'diously. iniv. [from com/hodiuits.] 

1. Conveniently. 

At the large foot of an old hollow tree, 

In a deep cave neat id I'ommodtnush/, 

His ancient and hereditary house 

There dwelt a good substantial country mou-e. Cowley. 

2. Without di div^. 

Y»V need not fear 

To pass i-anmodhinsiy this life, sustain'd % , 

Bv hin^vjfh m my ctmiforts, ’fWl we end 

In dust; our final rot, and native home. Milton, P , L. 

3. (Suitably to a certain purpose. 

AV iMiom^jav have framed one and the same thing to serve 
ci nn mod ion sly tor divers ends. * Hooker, v. § 43. 

Galen, upon the cindderntion of the body, challenges imy 
one to find how the least fibre might be more comm odiously 
pfheed for use or comeliness. South, Scrm. 

Commo'diousxess. n. s . [from commodious,'] Cou- 
• venicnce ; advantage. 
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The place rcqniroth many circumstanced ; as tlie situation 
near the sea, for the commodiousness of an intercourse with 
England. Bacon. 

Of' cities, the greatness ami riches increase aceordii^ to the 
commodious ness of their situation in fertile countries, or upon 
rivers and havens. . e Temple . 

CoMMo'DiTY.'f* n. s. [old Fr. commodity from corn- 
modi tas^ Lnt.] 

1. Interest; advantage; profit. 

They knew, that howsoever men may vek their own cmn- 

. modify, yet if this were done with injury unto other., it was not 
to be guttered. " Hooker, v. $ 10. 

Commodity , the biass of the world. 

The world, which of itself is poised well, r 
’Till this advantage, this vile drawing L»u»s, 

This sway of motion, this commodity, 

Makes it take head from all jmditferency , 

Erom all direction, purpose, irjurse, intent. ( 

Shah sj trace, K. John. 

Alter much delyutement of the commodities or discommodi- 
ties like to ensue, they concluded. Ilayivnd. 

2. Convenience;, particular advantage. 

There eamo into her head certain verses, whiih, if she had 
had present commodity, she would have adjoined ..sa retraction 
to the other. „ Sidney, h. ii. 

She demanded leave, not to lose this long soughi-;or com- 
modity of time, to ease her heart. 'Sidney. 

Travellers turn out of the highway, drawn either by the 
commodity of a foot-jitth, or the delicacy or the fredmess of the 
fields. ct )$. Jot, son, l)>;,civ. 

It had been difficult to make such a mole where they had 
not so natural a commodity as the earth of Pu/znolu, which 
immediately hardens in the water. Addison on Italy. 

3. Wares; merchandise; goods for trailick. 

All my fortunes are at sea; 

Nor have I money, nor commodity 

To raise a present sum. Shakspcarc, Merchant of Vt mcc. 

Commodities are moveables, valuable hy money, tlu* common 
measure. *' Locke . 

Of money in the commerce and Iraffick of mankind, the 
principal use is that of savhig the commutation of more bulky 
commodities, Arlwthwd on Coins. 

Commodo'iu:.^ ?i. s. [probably corrupted from the 
Spanish comendudor . Now pronounced, i think, 
with the accent on the first syllable. ] 

1. The captain who commands a squadron of ships; a 
temporary admiral. 

2. A select ship in a fleet of merchantmen, which 
Leads the van in the time of war. Loth usages of 
tin* word seem to have been adopted in imitation of 
admiral , which bears two senses; blit in both, the 
employment of commodore is of no great date in our 
language. It is mmoLiccd in our dictionaries at the 
beginning of tluj last century. 

Commodula 'tion.* ti. s. [Lat ? con utid modulation] 
Measure: agreement. 

If they hold tlmt symmetry, and cowmod elution, as Vitruvius 
calls it, which they ought, from the proportion of the head, 
the hand, ®s. may the dimensions of the whole body be in- 
fallibly collected. llakemll on Providence , p. 190. 

CO’MMO/GNE .# n. s. [Fr.] A pionk of the same 
order or convent. 

lottred Abbot of Crowhuid, with one Gilbert his commoigne, 
and III other monks came to his mannor of (JoteTlluhn. 

Sc! den on Drayton's Poly oil). S. Ii. 

C O'M MON. adj. [ communis , Latin.] r 

1. Belonging equally to more than one. * 

Though life rmj sense be common , to mail and brutes, and 
their np. 'rations in many things alike; yet bv this form he lives 
the life nf a man, and not of a brute, and hath the sensttof n 
man, and pot of a brute. Hale, Ong. 0/ Mankind, 

He who hath revived damage, has, besides «the right of 
punishment common to him with other meu, a particular rights 
to #eek reparation. Locke . 
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2. Having no possessor or owner. 

Whore no kindrcaare to be fouud, we see the possessions of 
a private man revert to the community, and so become again 
perfectly common, nor can any one have a property in them, 
otherwise than in other things common by nature. Locke. 

3. Vulgar; pican ; not distinguished by any excellence ; 
often seen; east to be had ; of little value; not rare; 
not scarce.* 1 

Or as the man whom princes do advance. 

Upon their gracious mercy-seat to sit, 

Dotty,gmw///rw things, of course and circumstance. 

To the reports of common men commit Davies. 

4. Publick ; general ; serving the use of all. 

He was advised by a parliament-man not to be strict iu 
reading all the common prayfcr, but make some variation. Walt. 

i mvd not mention the old common shore of Home, which 
ran from all parts of the town, with the current and violence 
of an ordinary river. Addison on Italy . 

5. Of no rank; nieaci; without birth or descent. 

1 .00k, as 1 blow' f hi-; feather from my face, 

And as the air blow^it to me nuain, 

Such is the lightness of } on common men. 

Shahspcarc, Hen . VI, 

Plying built N now, 

v To execute his rhge, appear too slow; 

They miss, oi«- sweep but common souls away, 

For swell a loss Opdam liis life must pay. Waller . 

6 . Frequent ; usual : ordinary. " 

There is an evil whieli I have seen common among men. 

Denies. vi. I. 

The Papists wore the most common place, and the butt against 
whom all the arrows w ere directed. Clarendon. 

Neither is it strange that there j-hnuld be mysteries in divi- 
nity, as well as in the commonest operations in nature. Stvift . 

7. Prostitute. 

"Tia a *.t range thing, the impudence of some women! was 
the word of a dame, who herself was common. T* Estrange. 

Hipparchus was going to marry a common woman, but con- 
sult# d Philander upon the occasion. Spectator , No. 475. 

8. [In grammar.] Such verbs as signify both action 
and pa^siVu arc calk'd tommon ; as aspnnor, l de- 
spise, or am despised ; and also such nouns as arc 
both masculine and feminine, as parens. 

Oo'mmow n. s. [from the adjective.] An open 
ground equally used by many persons. 

Then take we down his load, and turn him ott’, 

Like to the empty ass, to shake his ears, 

And graze in commons. Shakspcarc, Julius Ctxsar. 

Is not the separate property of ;i thing the great cause of it* 
endearment ? Does any one respect a common as much as he 
does his garden ? South. 

Co'mmon. (tdv. [from the adjective.] Commonly; 
ordinarily. 

I am more than common tall. Shakspcarc, As you like if. 

In C(/MMON.f 

1. Equally to be participated by a certain number. 

By making an explieitc consent ot every commoner necessary 
to any one's appropriating to himself any part of what is given 
in common, children or servants could not cut the meat which 
their father or master had provided for them to common, with- 
out assigning to every one his peculiar part. Locke, 

2. Equally with another ; indiscriminately# 

In a work of this nature it is impossible to avoid Ductilities, 
it having that in common with dictionaries, and books of anti- 
quities. Arbuthpot on Coins. 

3. In law, a distinction of tenancy. , , 

Estates may be held in lour different ways ; in sev&alty, in 

* joint tenancy, in coparcenary, and in common. Blackstonc. 

1 Tenants in common are such as hold by several and distinct 
titles, but by unity of poslcssion. Ibid* 

To Co'mmon. v. n. [from the noun.] To have a 
joint right with others in aorue common ground. 
Common-council-man.* n . s # One who commu- 
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nicales in council with others 
among apart of the citizens of I 

I, who am no eo,nnwn-council-mtin. 

Knew injuries of (hat dark nature done, 

P. Jons on, Mortimer' s ' Fall 

Common-cryer.# 77. s. The officer by whom notic 
is given of things lost. ScefCn vigt. • , 

I will have* her try’d 

By the commo?:-cry§r, through all th^ ward, 4 * 

But I will rind her. | P.Jonson, Afagu. Lady, 

Common-hall.# n. s . The place, in which the in- 
habitants of a city or town assemble. 

All the citizen^ who were met together in the common-hall, or 
place of publick assemblies. Pp< Pat rick on Genesis, wxiv. 24. 

Common Law contains thftsc customs and usages 
which have, by long prescription, obtained in this 
nation the force of laws. It is distinguished from 
the statute law, which owes itg authority? to acts of 
parliament. 

Common-lawyer.# ;i. s . He w^o is versed in the 
Common Law. 

Canonists, civilians, and common-lawyers do nlkudinit this 
distinction. Spehnan. 

Common Pleas. The king’s court now held in* 
Wrstminster-hall ; but anciently moveable. Clwin 
observes, that ’till* Henry 111 . granted the mttyna 
char la , there were blit two courts, the exchequer, 
and the king’s bench, so called because it followed 
the king; but upon the grant of that charter, the 
court of row won /)(pas was erected, and settled at 
Westminster. All civil causes, both real and per- 
sonal, are, or wore formerly, tried in this court, ac- 
cording to the strict laws of the realm ; and For- 
tcscue represents it as the only court for real 
Causes. The child’ judge is called the lord chief 
justice of the common picas* and he is assisted by 
three or four associates, created by letters patent 
from the king. C envoi. 

Co'mmoj AULE.'f- adj. [from common.'] 

1 What is held in common. 

Mr ch good laud might be gained from forest - ami chases 
other cimmuuablc places, so as there be cart* taken 
tha* the poor commoners ha\e no injury. Paeon to t dhers. 

2 . Allowable to be turned on the common. 

Corn mo •table beasts are beasts i»f the plough, or sm h a> ma- 
nure the ground. lllael.'lone. 

Common appurtenant is where the owner of land has a right 
to put. in other beasts, beside* such as are general!} tommon - 
aide, as hog-, goats, and the like. Had. 

Co'mmonaoe.^ n. s. [old Fr. co/nmtitjage.] The 
right of feeding on a common ; the joint l ight of 
using any thing in common with others. 

They have wronged poor people of their mm manage, which 
of right belonged to them. Pallet's Jlofy State, p. 2X6. 

Co'MMONALTY.'j" n. $ . [comm it nan h\ French. South 
writes it commonality .] , 

1. The common people; the people of the lower rank. 
Bid him strive 

To gain the love o’ the commonalty; the duke 
Shan govern England. Shnlspcarc. 

There is in every state, as we know, two portions of sub- 
jects f the nobles and the commonalty. Paeon, Fss. 16. 

“ Jhfr'cmmet joined in her popular tribes 
Of colnrdonalty. f ALU on, P. L. vii. 489. 

All gentlemen are almost obliged to it ; and I know' no rea- 
son we should give that advantage to the commonalty of Eng- 
land, to be foremost in brave actions. 

Dry den , Prcf. to Ann. Mired). 
The whole nobility, gentry, and all the sober commonality ot 
the nation. SjuIIi, Serm . v. 4;. 
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2. The bulk of mankind. 

1 myself too will use thf secret acknowledgement of the 
commonalty bearing record of the God of gods. Hooker, b.iii. 

Commonality.# tSce Commonalty. 

C(/mm()neh.-|- n.s. [from common.] 

1 * One of tho common people ; a man of low rank; of 
mean condition. 

Doubt not 

1 he commoners , for whom we stand, but they 

Upon their ancient malice, will forge 1. SUalcJp'care , Cnriolanus. 

T" 1 l,, r M Wt ] T\ th x n ' ?™ rt to ,,iln » 'dll he had 
satiated Ins thirst of blood In tin* death of some of his lova> 

com monos. Addison, F da holder. 

2. A man not nwble. 

Here comes the king’s constable, * 

A.111I with him a right worshipful commoner , 

Ar V?" ,Ml ,IiS, ^ c,r GilthcaiJ. P.JonsonJheDev. is anAss. 

Tins eompiouer lias worth acxl parts, 

Is prais’d for arms, or lov’d for arts: 

His head achs for a coronet ; 

And who is hle^s’d, that is not great ? ’ Prior. 

3- A member ol theliou^e of commons. 

There is hardly a greater difference between two things 
than there is between a representing commoner in his pnldick 
culling, and the same prrstyi in common life. Swift. 

4. Oqe who litis n joint right in common ground. 

Much land might he gained from commonable places, so as 
there be care taken that the poor commoners have no injnrv. 

» Huron, Advice to V Utters. 

5. A student of the second rank at the university of 
Oxford ; one that eats at the common tabic. 

About Ibrtv \ ear- since, forty pounds per annum for a mm* 
mom 1, (or pensioner, as the term is at Cambridge,) and eighty 
poticdi per annum for 11 fellow- commoner, was looked on as a 
sufficient maintenance. 

Li/c of l)r. PridcauA *, Isctl. to Ld. * Powmhcnd in 1715 . 

A A prostitute. 

Behold this ring, 


m nose ingii respect, ami nen validity , 

Did Jatk a parallel: )et, for all tAat, 

H<* gave it to a commoner u 1 the camp.* Shalspcare. 

7. A partaker; a sharer in common. 

Lewis would not leave them, that the) might not. leave him; 
but resolved to he a com mom r with slum in weal or woe; dis- 
daining to be such a niggard of his life, As not to spend it in a 
good cause in so good company. Fuller's Holy I 1 r ar, p. 196. 

Iommoni'tion. n.s. [common// tv, Latin.] Advice; 
'wmiinir ; instruction. 

/1 t n ,, ... 

k om.mo xitiv 1;. Ye ad/. [Iroin common it ion Advising ; 
wnrniiirr. 

Lt/MMoNji.Y.^ adv. [from coni menu] 

1. Frequent 1 } ; usually; ordinarily; for the most pint. 

Thi/ hand of your’s requires 
Much castigation, exercise devout; 

For here’s a strong anjl sweating devil here, 

That comma) ly rebels. Shuhspeare, Ollulb.. 

A great disease nun change the frame ol a bodv, though, 
if it lives to recover strength, it amtmoidy returns to its natural 
constitution. Temple. 

2 . Jointly: in a sociable manner. [ Lat . com muni ter,] 

'file blessed angels to and fro descend 
From highest heaven in gladsopie cumpanco, 

And with great jin into that citvweml, 

As commonly as trend does with his Trend. , , 

, * Spenser , F. Q. i. x. 56. 

C Vai mon n ess. 7/. .v. [from common.] 

1. K(|iial*]wlicipation among many. 

Nor can the commonness of the guilt obviate the censure, 
there being nothing more frequent tfum for men to accuse their 
own faults in other persons. Government of the Tongue. 

2. lirequenl. occurrence ; frequency. 

Blot out that maxim, res nolunt diu nude adminitt rari : the 
common ne.* makes me not know who U the author; but sure 
• he must be some modern. Swfi. 
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COMMONPLACE. ' 58 = n. s. A memorandum ; an 
ordinary or common topick. Sec also Common- 
place-book. Johnson uses t^his substantive in his 
unfair criticism on Gray, though in his dictionary 
lie has not noticed it. 

This being read both in his [Peter Martyr’s] emu won places, 
f anil on the first to the Corinthians. Milton, Tetrat hut Ion. 
In both of them 1 have made use of the common pfoi cs of 
Satire. Dry den , Pref. to Kind and Pant/n r. 

This is my book of drama common-/) fores, the mother of 
many other plays. Du Ac of Buckingham* s Rehearsal. 

Tpe Mihjeet of man) of the letters is commonplace. 

, Diss. on Phot avis. 

Criticism disdains to chase a school* boy to his (xonmov- 
places. Johnson, Life oj (trap. 

Co'mmok place-book.^ n. s. A book in which 
things to be runcmb&vd are ranged upder general 
heads. 

f know some d.uivc 21 co^mmon-place against cowmon-plccr- 
hooA *, and vet perchance will privately make use of wliat puh- 
lickly they declaim against. A eomnwn-pfoeeJwok c. ntain . 
many notions in garrison, whence tile mviur mav draw out 
ail army into the field on competent warning. 

, Fuller s Holy Stale , p.164. 
I turned to my commonplace-hook , and found hi. case under 
the word coqut lie . 7 'utter, *No. 107. 

7 b Co'mmonplace. t j . a. To reduce to general 
heads. ‘ % • 

I do not apprehend any difficulty in collecting and eemmon- 
jdacing an universal history from the historians. Felton. 

Commons.*!* n. s. 

1. The vulgar ; the lower people ; those who inherit 
no honours. [Fr. commune/] And so Chaucer 
employs the word, agreeably to its French accepta- 
tion. 

Yeomen on foot, ahd communes many one 
With shorte staves. % Chaucer, Knight's Talc. 

Little office 

The hateful commons will perform for 11s; 

Except, like curs, to tear us all in pieces. 

Shah X pear e, Richard 1 J. 

Hath he not pass’d the nobles and the commons Y 

Shaksprnre. 

These three to kings and chief? their scenes display, 

The rest before the ignoble commons play. Dn/den, Fables. 

The gods of greater nations dwell around, 

And, on the right and left, the palace bound; 

The commons where they can : the nobler sort. 

With winding door* wide open, front the court. Dn/den. 

2. The lower house of parliament, by which the peo- 
ple are represented, and of which the members are 
chosen by the people. 

My good lord, , 

How now for mitiga'tion oi' this hill 4 
Urg’d by the com mons Y Doth liis majesty 
Incline to it, or no? Shaksprare, Urn . IT. 

In the house of commons many gentlemen, unsatisfied of hi* 
guilt, durst not condemn him. King ('hath .". 

3. Food; fere; diet: so called from colleges, where 

it is eaten in common. 4 

lie painted himself of a dove-colour, ami took his commons 
wit h t he, pigeons. 1 ' Estrange. 

Mean while she quench’d Vicr furv at the flood,* *s 
And with a lenten snllad cool’d her blood : 

Their commons, though but coarse, were nothing scant ; 

Nor did their minds an equal banquet want. Drydcn. 

The doctor now obey? the summons. 

Likes both his company and commons . t , Swift. 

To Co m m o'nstrate. # v. a . [Lat. commons fro.] To 
teach ; to shew what is not known. Cockeram. 
Commonwe'al. 1 7i. $. [from common and weal, or 
Commonwealth. 5 wealth.] 1 
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1. A polity; an established form oft, civil life. 

Two ibundationf bear tip publick societies; the one inclina- 
tion, '-'hereby all r-.cn desire sociable life t the other an order 
agreed upon, touching the manner of tjieir union in living 
^ together: the latter is that which we call the law of a common- 
weal. Hooker. 

Jt was impossible to n^nkc a commonweal in Ireland, without 
settling of all the estate^ and possessions throughout the king- 
dom. • • Davies on Ireland. 

A continual pmlianjent would but k<V fc -> the common wad in 
tum\ h\ preserving lata lu their vigour. King Charles. 

TJjcrc is no body in the commonwealth of learning who does 
not profess himself a low-rW truth. Locke. 

2. Tlu* publick; the general bod^rjf^ people. 

Such si prince, ' 

So kind a father of the eon^wnwcal. ‘ peace , Hen. TV. 

Their s-m* arc* well tutored by you: you arc a good mem- 
ber of Tin' com mon wtafl/i. Shakspee.rc , L ore's Labour Lost . 

3. A government in which the supremo power is 
lodged in the people; a republiek. 

Did lie, or do yet any of them, imagine 
'I he gods would sleqo to such a Stygian praetke. 

Against that commonwealth whit h they have fouudod. 

% 11 . Jonsou. 

Commonwealths were nothing in.ir*, in their original, but 
, free cities; though sometimes* by force of orders ami disci- 
pline, they h H «.ve extended themselves iuto mighty dominions. 

Temple. 

Commonwea'lthhman.# 11 . s . f irom commonwealth.] 
One who sides with a rt i pub ,; *^j*. form of govern - 
incut. 

ThomaS Parnell was the son of a eom^ionwcallhsmun of the 
saine name, who, at tlic restoration, left l ’ongletou in Cheshire, 
where the family had been established for several centuries. 

* Joh n st w, Life of Parnell 

Co'mmohancivJ’ 7 H - s * rfrom comnar'ant. J Dwe!- 
Co'mmoranc.v. 3 ling; habitation; abode; resi- 
dence; stay. 

Six-uud-twcnt) days vre consumed in Slicra/, forced to so 
long commnrancc b\ the morn duke. 

t Sir T. linker *, T/av. p. 134. 

The very quality, carriage, and place of eomwerance of wit- 
nesses, is plainly and evidently set IcrJii. Ha/e. 

An archbishop, out of his diocese, becomes subject to the 
arch l hop of the province where lit- has his abode 11ml com- 
run ra net/. A 1 f ife, Paragon. ^ 


CO'MMOltAXTVJ” adj. [conmorans, Lat.]* - 
dent; dwelling; inhabiting. 

Neither did we border upon heathenish nations, nc>tlur are 
am of them conversant w ith us, or cummorftnt among us. 

Conference at Hampton Court, (160.},) p. 74 - 
The abbot may demand and recover his monk, that is com- 
, wnrant and residing in another monastery. Ajj/if/c, Parergon. 

Commora'tion.# h.s. [Lat .commoratio.] A staying 
or tarrying. Cockeram. 

Commo'hiknt.# adj. [Lat. commorient, o 7 d Fr. com- 
womans. ] Dying at the same time. 

To which nmy he added equal rafd common constellations, 
the same compatient and cummora ;:t fates and times; and 
then there is reason and natural cause they night both die 
V like diseases and infirmitv . 

Sir (f. Buck , Hist, (f K.llicL III. p. 86. 

Cc/m mother.# n. s. [old Fr. comment godmother. 
Cotgravc. Gr. <rt)v, with, and water, mother.] 
A godmother. The word is still used in the north 
of England. • y/*' 

Commo'tion. n.s, [commotio, Lat.] ’ ' ,, T ' 

1. Tumult; disturbance; combustion; sedition; {Xtb-^ 
lick disorder; insurrection. wy 

By flatt’ry he hath won the common hearts ; 

And when he’ll please to make commotion, 

*Tis to be fear’d they all will follow him. A 

Shafcspcare, Henry VI. 


A 
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Ye shall hear of wars and commotion 


i: 


be not terrified. 

Luke. 
ntinual coYnmotion ; 


The Iliad consists of battles and a 
the Odyssey in patience and wisdom. 

Broome, Notes on the Oily as* 

2. Perturbation; disorder of mind; heat; violence; 

agitation. • , • ; 

Some strange tom lotion 
Is in his brain ; lie J>itcs his lips, and starts^’ ' 

•' I Shafesprare, Hen . VTIT, 

He could not debate any thing without some commotion , 
when the argument was not of moment. Clarendon. 

3. Disturbance; restlessness. 

Sacrifices were offered when an earthquake happened, that 
lie would allay the commotions of the water, and put an end to 
the earthquake. * Woodward , Nat. Hist. 

Commo'tionku.^ V. s. [from commotion .] One that 
causes commotions; a disturber of the peace. 

A dangerous commotioner, that in 10 great ana populous 11 
city as London is, could draw but those same two fellows ! 

Baron, Observ. on a Libel in 1592. 

The people more regarding commJttioncrs than commis- 
sioners, flocked together, as clouds duster against a storm. 

'Hayward. 

To Commo've. v. a. [commovco, Lat.j To disturb:.* 
to agitate ; to put into a violent motion*} to unsettle. 
Not used. , 

Strait the sands, 

Command around, in gathering eddies play. 

Thomson , Summer. 

To CO'MMl!NK.*j v v. v. [ communico , Lat. Our 
word was formerly written commoun , and common ; 
even so late as in Shakspeare’s time; probably 
from the old Fr. comoner, to advise, or com miner, 
to converse with.] To converse; to talk together ; 
to impart sentiments mutually. 

So long ns Gin on with her communed. 

Unto the ground she east her modest eye; 

And ever and anon, with rosy red, 

The bashful blood her snowy checks did d)e. 'Spenser , F. Q. 

I will tommune with you of such things, 

7 , h:it want no ears but your’s. 

Shakspeare , Measure fur .1 teas tire. 

They would forbear open hostility, and resort unto him 
that they might commune together as friends. 

J try waul. 

'Then commune , how that day they best may ply 
Their growing work. Milton, P. J . . 

Ideas, as ranked under names, are those that, for the most 
part, men reason of within themselves, and always those which 
they commune about with others. Lode. 

Communicability. 'I" n.s. [from communicable.'] The 
quality of being communicable; capability to be 
imparted. 

Wo must not look upon the divine nature as sterile, but 
rather acknowledge the fecundity and communicability of itseflj 
upon which the creati<#|tof the world dependeth. 

Pearson on the Creed , Art. ii. 

Commu'nicable.^ adj. [old Fr. communicable.] m 

1. That which may become the common possession 
of more than one : with to . 

Sith eternal life is communicable unto all, it behooveth that 
the word of God be so likewise. Hooker \ v. $ 20. 

2. That which may be recounted; that of which an- 
other may share the knowledge: with to. 

Nor let thine own inventions hope 
Things not rcvealM, which th* invisible king, J 

Only omniscient, hath suppress’d in night. 

To none communicable in earth or heav’u. Milton, P . L. 

3. That which may be imparted. 

The happy place 

Rathfcr inflames thy torment, representing 

Lost bliss, to thee no more communicable. Muton, P. A. 
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4 » Communicative; not selfish. 

Be communicable with yodr friends. B. Jonson, Epicocne. 

Commlv'nicablenesj.* n. s. [from communicable.'] 
The quality of being communicable. 

Ihc office or function of a bishop w.is distinct from that of 
presbyters, notwithstanding the identical commnnicableness of 
titles or names. Bp. Morton, Episcopacy Asserted , p. 63. 

Commi/nicant. v. s. [from communicate.] One who 
is present, as a worshipper, at the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper ; one who participates of t lie blessed 
sacrament. 

Communicants have ever used it ; and we, by the forA of the 
very utterance, do* shew we use it as eomniunicahh, Honker. 

A constant frequenter of worship, and a never-fjling monthly * 
communicant. Atlcrbury , Srnn. 

To COM M I J'N ICA TF. v. a. \coinmmico. La t. ] 

1. To impact to others what is in own our power; to 

give* to others as partakers ; to confer a joint posses- 
sion ; to bestow. % 

Common benefits are to be communicated w ith all, but pecu- 
liar benefits with choice. * Bacon , Ess. 13. 

Where God i* worshipped, there he communicates his bless- 
ings and holy influences. *Bp. Taylor, Worthy (\nnminncanf. 

Which of the Grecian chiefs contorts with thee? 

But Diomede desires m> company. 

And still communicates his praise with me. Dry den. Fables. 

2. To reveal ; to impart knowledge. 

I learned diligently, afld do communicate wisdom liberally : I 
do not hide her riches. WwL vii. i m \. 

3. It had anciently the preposition w.'t/i before the 
person, to whom communication either of benefit 
or knowledge was made. 

Charles the hardy would rommvnu ntc his ^octets with none; 
and least of all, those secrets which troubled him most. 

Bncrn. 

He communicated those thoughts < niy with the lord Digby, 
the lord Colcpeper, an 1 the chancellor. Clarendon , b. viii. 

A journey of much wlventure^whicli, to shew the strength 
of his privacy, had been f before not communicated wtrh any 
other. U’vtUm. 

4. Now it has only to ; Clarendon uses both with and 

to. 

Let him, that is taught in the word, communicate unto him • 
,that teaeheth. GW. vi. 6. 

Ilis majesty frankly promised, that lie could not, iti any 
degree, < am m unit ate to any person the matter, before he had 
taken and communicated to them his own resolutions. 

Clarendon. 

Those who speak in publick, are better beard when they 
discourse by a lively genius and ruudy memory, than when 
they read all they would communicate to their hearers. Watts. 

5. To diare with another; to participate. 

To thousands that communicate our los.*. B. Jonson, Scjanus. 

To Co.mmu'njcatk. *v. n. * 

1. To partake of the blessed sacrament. 

The primitive Christians communicated every day. 

Bp. Taylor. 

2 . To have something in common with another; as, 
l he houses communicate, there is a passage between 
them common, to both, by which either may be 
entered from the other. 

Tim yshole body is nothing* but a system Such canals, 
which idle, ‘ ‘ ‘ 


diatclv. 


■ tun u tunicate with one another, mediately or iurmie- 
Arbuthnol on Aliments. 


Communicat ion.^ ?i.s. [old Fr. communication.] 

1 . The act of imparting benefits or knowledge. , 

Both together servfc completely for the reception and rom- 
mynicahon of learned knowledge. Holder, Fdem. of Speech. 

2. Common boundary or inlet; passage or means, by 
which Ivoin one place there is a way without inter- 

‘ ruplion to another. 

# 4 % 
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The map show® the natural communication Providence ha* 
formed between the rivers and lakes of a country at so great a 
distance from the sea. Addison on Italy. 

The Euxine sea is conveniently stymied for trade-, by the 
communication it has both Math Asia ami Europe. At but knot. 

3* Interchange of knowledge ; good intelligence be- 
tween several persons. 

Secrets ina\ be carried so far, as to stop the communication 
necessary among ull who have the management of atfjirs. 

Swift. 

4. Conference; conversation. 

' Abner had commumcatatu with the elder** of Israel, flying, 
ye soiigbt for 13 in id in times past to he king oxer >ou : inov 
then do it. *. * 17. 

The chief emit'! Jungua'ic, in coii«nniietttion, bjini; to he 
under. food, word- sene in<l »br dial end, v»Uon any word fine;, 
not excite in the Iwj-rer- the same idea whu li it stands tor in 
the mind of the .spiMlcr. \ Locke, 

Participation of the blessed sacrament.* 

All by coimmuycatir.g of one, become, to that commuui- 
cation, 011c. Pea ram on the Cried , Art. 

CoMMi^NicATiv^.-f’* udj. [old Fr. romwmiictt:f.'] In- 
clined to make advantages common ; liberal oi 
benefits or knowledge; not close; not selfish. 

We conccixe them nn»r rt than sonic imams and lm-rccaayv 
gardener will thank us for; but they deserve not the name ni‘ 
that communicative arrl noble profession. Evelyns Kalrmtnr . 

Wc have paid for our want of prudence, ami determine for 
the future to Le le-s comm iwiraltic. s Swift and Pope. 

Common ic vrivENtss.^ n. $. [from com mwi kafir-'.] 
The quality of being communicative, of bestowing 
or imparting benefits or knowledge. 

That which 1 nin to blame in you, i-, that your puhlick 
common lrmiEftmgs, which should lie, 10 it the tabic of the 
Lord; to cat a cliurcli-ircal, a common Chri.-tian least, are 
indeed much otherwise, none of that communicativeness and 
charity among u>n, as/* required in such. 

Hammond an Art v, \i. ?.c. 

He is not only the most* communicative of all beings, but 
he will also coiuiuLinici.te. himself in Mich measure as entirely 
to .satisfy; otherwise, some degrees of communicativeness would 
be wanting. *Vb/ ris. 

Communicatory.^ adj. [from communicate, J 

Siricious, who is trtir companion, and i cl h>w -labourer, with 
whom the whole world by mutual commerce of tanoniial 
and cumin umctdi /y letters, agrees together with us in one 
common socictx. 

Harrow, Discourse on the Unity <f He {'Lurch, 

Commi/nion. v, s. [con? muni o, Lnt.] 

1 . Intercourse; fellowship ; common possession ; parti- 

cipation of something in common; interchange of 
transactions. • 

Consider, lin.dlv, the angel*., as bavin* with us that com- 
munion which the apc.stle to the Hebrews noteth: and in re* 
gard whereof angels have not disdained t *» proles*, themselves 
our fellow tenants. Hoot t r, i. j 

We are not, by ourselves, sufficient to furnish ourselves with 
competent Stores for siwd 1 a life as our nature doth de.^re ; 
therefore wc; are naturally induced to seek communion, anil fel- 
lowship with others. Hoofer, i. § so. 

The Israelites had never any communion or affair-, with the 
Ethiopians. Ralegh, Hist, of the Wot Id. 

Thou, so plcnsM, 

CanV.t raise thy creature to wii.it height thou wilt _ 

Of union, or communion, deil'y'd. ^ Milton, P. 1 *. 

We rnaiutuin communion with God himself, and juv mao 1 * 
in the same degree partakers of the Divine, nature. FiJJt r. 

2. The common or pubiick celebration of the Lord's 
Supper; the participation of the* blessed sacrament. 

They resolved, ilun the* standing of the communion table in 
all ih arthc* sluiuld he altered. Clarcr&ion. 

Tertulhan rcpurtclh that the picture of Christ was engraven 
upon the comm union cup. Peat lam eh Drawing. 

3. A common or pubiick act. 
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Men began publicly to call on the name of the Lord ; that 
is, they served and praised God by communion , ami in pubiick 
manner, ^ f Ralegh ', Hist, of the World. 

/]. Union in the common worship of any church. 

Bare communion with a good church, can ne ver alone make 
a good man : if it could, we should have no bad ones. South. 

ingenuous men have liyed and died in the communion of that 
church. ^ Stilling fleet. 

Community.^#, s. [old Fr. commuait <?, from com- 
mu nit as, Lat.] 

1 . The commonwealth ; the body politick. 

How could communities, 

Degrees in schools, and brotherhood in cities, 

But by degree, stand in authemick place? 

4 S/'/rrhpcarc, Trail, and Cress. 

Nut in a single person only, but in a community or multi- 
tude ol men. Hamm and. Fundament ids. 

This parable may be aptly enough expounded of the laws 
that secnrfc a civil community. 1 j Estrange. 

It is not designed fur her own me, but for the whole com- 
munity. " ' Addison, Guardian. 

The love of our craitry is impressed on dur m nd, lor the 
preservation of the community. Ad diion, Freeholder. 

He lives not for himself alone, but hath u regard in all his 
at tions to the great community. Altcrbiuy. 

2. Common possession ; the state contrary to property 
or appropriation. 

Sit up and revel, ' 

('all all the great, the fair and spirited dailies 
Of Rome about thee, and begin a fashion 

Of freedom and community. J ?. Junson. 

The undistiuetioii of 111a i\ in the community of name, or 
misapplication of the act of one unto the el her, hath made 
some doubt tliQUpof. Brown, Vulg . Err. 

This text tin* from proving Adam sole proprietor, it. is a 
confirmation of the original community of all things, Locke. 

3. Frequency; commonness. Not in use. 

He was hut, as the cuekow is in June, 

Heard, not regarded; teen, but with such eve-*, 

As, -ick and Iduntcd with community, 

Allurd no e.\,tra ordinal v gaze. Slinks ju are, 

Commutabi'lity. it. s. [from ctynMttl.il >!,:. J The 
quality of being capable of exchange. 

Com mu't able. adj. [from commute .J That, may ho 
exchanged lor something else; that may bejjuugl.il '■ ' 
off, or ransomed. 

Commutation". //. s. [from commute.'] 

1. Change; alteration. 

An innocent nature could halo nothing that was innocent: 
in a word, so great is the commutation , that the soul then hated 
only that w hich now only it loves, i.e. sill. South, Sermons , 

2. Exchange ; the act of giving one thing for another, 

'flic who let universe is supported by giving and returning, 
by commerce and commutation . South , Srnn. 

According to the present temper of mankind, it Is absolutely 
‘necessary that there be some method and means of commuta- 
tion, as that of money, '■jjjfc* Ray m the Creation. 

The nse of money in the commerce mid traffick of man- 
kind, is that of saving the commutation of more bulky com- 
modities. Arbuthnoi on Coins* 

3. Ransom: the act of exchanging a corporal for a 
pecuniary punishment. 

Tin; law of God had allowed an evasion, that is, by, way of 
emu mutation or redemption. Brown , Fulg. Err . 

Commit'tative.^ adj. [old Fr. rommulalffJ] Rela- 
tive to exchange; as commutative justice , that 
honesty which is exercised in traifick, and which is 
«* contrary to fraud in bargains. 

Justice, although it be but one entire virtue, yet is de- 
ferred in two kinds — one, named justice distributive, which 
k in tfstribution of honour, money, benefice, or other thing 
sembluble : the other is called commutative , or by exchauugc. 

, Sir T. Elyot, Gov. to), 14^ 
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Commutative Justice requires that ever man should have his 
Own. Bp. lAtt, Cases of Consc. i. 7. 

The Essenes, like the Pythagoreans i did not buy or sell 
among themselves, but each supplied till other’s wants by a 
kind of comm ulativc bartering. # , 

(jodwi/u's Moses and Aaron, i. 1 

Commu'tativelv.# (i dv* [fiy>m commutative .] In 

the way ol* exchange. % 

Be not stoically jnistaken in the equality* of sins nor com ~ 
vmtatwcln ininiio*fs in the valuation of transgressions. 

Broum, CJu ist. Mor. ii. is. 

To COMMU'TE.^ v. a. {commit o, LaU] 
c, To exchange; to put one thing in the place of 
another ; to give or receive one thing tor another. 
This smart was commuted for jdminr. 

Hammond's JlWAw, iv. <; 19. 
Tliis will commute our tasks, exchange these pleasant and 
gainful ones, which God assigns, for those uneasy and fruit- 
less ones we impose on ourselves. Defray of Piety. 

2. To buy off, or ransom one obligation by another. 
Some commute swearing lor whoring; as if forlujiranec ol ' 
the one were «' dispensation for the ofner. /,* Estrange. 

To Commi/te. v. n. To attune ; to bargain for ex- 
emption. 

Those institutions which God designed ibr means to further 
men in holiness, they look upon a-, a privilcg«ft+to serve instead 
ol" it, and to iommntf for it. South , Sa ul. 

Commi/titai.. ( tifj . [con and mi dual.] Mutual; reci- 
procal : used only in poetry. 

Love our hearts, and Ilvnicn did our hands, , 

Unite rom mutant in most sacred hands. Shahsjfcatc , Hamlet . 

There, with com mutual zeal, we both had strove 
In acts of dear benevolence and love; 

Brothers in peace, nol rivals in command. * Pope, Odyssey. 

CO'MPACT.f 11 • L pactum, Lat.] 

1. A contract: an accord; an agreement; a mutual 
and settled appointment between two or more, to 
do or to forbear something. It had anciently the 
accent on the last syllable. 

I hope the Line; made peace with all of us; • 

And (he compact is firm and tnic in me. Shahs j ware, Rich. 111 . 

In llie beginnings of speech there v\a«* an implicit <umpact, 
■founded upon common consent, that such words., voices, or 
gestures should be signs whereby tiny would express their 
- .Sjjqnejgs. * South. 

2, Structure ; comparture. Not in use. 

lie was of a menu or low compact, but without dispro- 
portion and unevenness either in lineaments or parts. 

Sir G. Buck, Hud. of K. Rich. III. p. 148. 

To Compa'ct. v. a. [ronipiiigo compaction, I /it.] 

1. To join together with firmness; to unite closely; 
to consolidate. 

Inform her full of ray purticulnr fears j 1 
And thereto add such reasons of your ovv n. 

As limy compact it more. Shahs pea rc, A. Lear. 

lVor are die nerves of his compacted strength 
Stretch’d, and dissolve into unsinew’d length. Denham. 

By wlmt degrees this earth’s compacted sphere 
Was harden’d, woods, and rocks, ami towns to bear. 

Roscoimnon. 

This disease is more dangerous as the solids are more strict 
nml compacted , and consequently more so as people are ad- 
vanced in age. Arhulhnot on Diet . 

Now the bright sim compacts the precious stone, 

Imparting radiant lustre, like his own. Black mores Creation. 

2 . To make out of something. 

If he, compact of jars, grow musical, 

We shall have shortly discord in the spheres. Shah spec re. 

3 . T<5 league w ith. 

Thou pernicious womans 

Compact with her that’s gone, thuik*»t thpu thy oaths. 

Though they would swear down each particular fact, 

Were' testimonies. Shakrpcarc, Mrtu*re far Measure. 

4. To join together ; to bring into a system, 
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We n0e the world so compacted, that each thing preserveth 
ther things, and ulso itself Hooker, i. f 9. 

Compa'ct. tidj. {compact us, Latin.] 

1. Finli; solid; close; dense; of firm texture. 

Is not the density greater in free and open spaces, void of 
air and oilier grower bodies, than within the pores of water, 
glass, crvutal, getin, and other compart bodies. Newton, Opt . 

Without attraction the dissevered partitas of the chab.1 
could never convene into such great compact masses as the 
planet-. Bentley. 

2. Composed ; consisting. 

The burnt ick, the lover, and the poet, m 

Arc of imagination all comp at /. Sb %h spectre. 

A wandering fire, 

Compact of unetuhu-. vapour, which the night • 

Condenses, and the eold environs round. 

Kindled through agitation to a flame. Milton, I\L. 

3. Joined ; hold together. ^ » 

In one hind Tun has a pipe of seven reeds, compart with wax 
together. Peacham. 

4. Brief, and well conned efl ; as, cCt impact discourse. 

Where a foreign tongue is elegant, expressive, close, and 

compact , we must stud) the utmost force or our language. 

t ' Felton. 

CoMPAVrEDLY. 1 # adv. .[from compacted.'] Closely. 

’Tis an abstract of all volume**. 

A pll luster of all eohumU'S 

fancy e’re rear’d to Wit, to be 

The smallest god’s epitome, » 

And so com paett dly express 

All lovers pleasing wretchedness. Lovelace, Luc . p. So. 

Compa\:tf.dness. ii. s. [from rouqntcied*] Firmness; 
density. 

Sticking or compact* dness, being natural to density, requires 
•*01110 excess of gravity in proportion to the density, or some 
other outward violence, to break it. Digby im Bodies. 

Those atom*, are supposed infrangible, extremely compacted 
and hard ; wliii Ii com part cducss and hardness i*. a demonstra- 
tion, that nothing could be produced In them. Chcym*. 

CompaVhble.# adj. [IVoiiv'o//^wL] That may bo 
joint'd. • -■ Cocker am* 

Compactly, adv. [from compact .] 

1 . Closely ; densely. 

2 . With neat joining ; with good compacting. 
Oompa'ctxess. n. s. [from compact**] Firmness;* 

* dosene>s ; tl entity. 

Trradiaucv or sparkling found in many gene*, is not disco- 
verable in this, for it cometh short of their conipattniss and 
ilurit). Brown. 

The best lime mortar will not have attained its utmost coin* 
pact ness* till fourscore years after it has been employed in budd- 
ing. llii-i is one reason why in demolishing ancient fabric?., it 

■ ib eusjer to break the stone tlnn the mortar. Route. 

The rest, by reason of the compart ties <■ of terrestrial matter, 

, cannot make its way to wells. li’oodwurd. 

Compa'ctoue.^ ills, [old Fr. compactin') .] Srrue- 
ture; maniuT in which any thing is joined toge- 
ther; comjmgi nation. A good word, but uot in 
use. 

And over it a fair portcullis' bong. 

Which to the gate directly did incline. 

With comely cm/ipa*** ami compact nr s-hvmc, 

Neither unseemly short, iict yet nuoedi.i^ ioi*s». 

Tlx^lrst thereof, o(natiuc\ &ubsUuv.c wrought, 

Is trained inoveJdi- by ort divine, 

Stird»«£ the vvhoh 1 compactin' c»f the rest. 

Brciotr's Lingua, fii. 5. 

COMP.rdES.f t V. s. [Ldtin. Dr. Johnson has 
on tilled to notice that tins word has A* our fait- 
^guage, the singular comp ape.] A system of 
parts united. 

The compute of all physical truth ib tfot so clo^h joined, 
but opposition way fiud intrusion. Bi own, ChmL Mm* 

1 
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[In] the old Hebrew language, wherein the Scripture speaks, 
there is no one word to express tho rampages of the superiour 
and infcriour bodies, which wc call mundus , but these two 
words, heaven and earth, joined to and put together 

Mnte, Paraph r. and Expos, of St. Peter* (164*,) p. 11. 

> The organs* in aninm! bodies are Only a regular rampages of 
pipes and vessels, for the fluids to pass through. Ray. 

To COMPA'GINATE.# u. a. [Ut compago , com - 
]><tgini Dr. Johnson gives compagination , but liad 
not met with its parent verb,] To set together 
that which is broken. Cockeram. 

, Compagi nation. 7 i. s. [compago, Latin.] Union; 
structure ; junction ; connexion ; contexture. 

The intire or broken eompagiiu/tion of tbcnuignetical fabrick 
under it. Brown , Vulg. Err. 

Co'mpanable.# Of//, [old Fr. compugnable. This is 
our old adjective, and is found, so written, in our 
lexicography ; but is unnoticed by Dr. Johnson, 
who, however, gives its derivative, companablencss.] 
Companionable. 

A wife he hud of excellent beautec. 

And compaiguatiic, and revelous was she. Chaucer , Shipm. Talc. 

Co'mpanauleness. n.$. [from company.'] The quality 
of being n good companion ; sociablcness. A w ord 
not nowr in use. 

His ‘eyes full of merry simplicity, his words of hearty eom- 
panabfencss. Sidney, h. ii. 

Co'm pan 1 able. adj. [from company/] Social ; having 
the qualities of 11 companion; sociable, maintaining 
friendly intercourse. 

Towards his queen he was nothing uxorious, but compani- 
able and respective. Baron , Hen. VII. 

Compa'n i ablen ess. # n. s. [from cvmpaniablc.] So- 
ciableness. 

His retiredness was for prayer, his cumpanmblcncss was for 
preaching. , Bp. Hall, Contempt, to. 4. 

Compa'nion. 71. s. [compaction, French.] 

1. One with whom a ihan frequently converses, or 
with whom he shares his hours of relaxation. It 
differs ivoiw friend, as acquaintance from confidence . 

How now, my lord, why do uni keep alone? 

Of sorriest fancies your companions make ? Shakspcarc , Machclh. 

Some friend is a companion at the table, and will not con- 
tinue in the day of thy affliction. Fed us, vi. 10 

With anxious doubts, with raging passions torn. 

No sweet companion near, with whom to mourn. Prior . 

2 . A partner ; an associate. 

Epaphroditas, my brother and companion in labour, and 
fellow soldier. Phil. ii. ay. 

BerenvM of happiness thou may’st partake 
His punishment, eternal misery ; 

Winch would be all his solace anti revenge. 

Thee once to gain companion of his woe. Aid ton, P. L. 

3. A familiar term of contempt ; t* fellow. 

I scorn you, scurvy companion J What ? you poor, base, 
rascally, cheating, l;tc£-linncn mate : away, you mouldy rogue, 
away. Shakspcarc, Henry IV. 

It gives boldness to every petty companion to spread rumours 
to my defamation, where I cannot he present. Ralegh , Hx.aiy*. 
Companionable.^ adj. [from companion.] Fit for 
good fellowship ; social ; agreeable*. 

His very words and looks — did so work upon the affection*; 
of his hearers, as melted and moulded them into p compani- 
onable sadness. Walton, Life of Jhmnc. 

He had a more companionable wit, and swayed nu^e among 
the good fellows. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Companion ably. adv. [from companionable .] Iu a 

companionable manner. 

Companionship. n. s. [from companion,] c 

I. Company; train. 

Alcibiades, and some twenty horse, . 

All of companionship. Shakspcarc, Timoft 

2* Fellowship; association. 
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If it be honour if your wars, to seem 
The same you are Cot, which, for your best ends. 

You call your poli Jy ; how is't les9, or worse. 

That it shall hold l ompaniomhip in pence 

With honour as in war. Shakspcarc, CorioUtnus • 

CO'MPANY.^ n. s. [compagnie, French; cither 
from cod and pagusf one of the same town ; or con 
and panisj one that eats of the same mess, Dr. 
Johnson says. I prefer the derivation from the 
Lat. compago , abl/ case compagine , a junction.] 

1. Persons assembled together; a btfdy of men. 

Go, carry sir John Falstatf’ro the Fleet; 

1'akc all his company along with him. 

Shakspcarc , ILcnry IV. 
Honest company, I thank you all. 

That have beheld me give away myself 

To this most patient, sweet, and virtuous wife. Shakspcarc. 

2. Persons assembled for the entertainment of each 
other; an assembly of pleasure. 

A crowd is not company, and faces are but a gallery of pic- 
tures, where there i\,no love. Bacon , Essay 48. 

3. Persons considered as assembled for conversation; 
or as capable of conversation and mutual entertain- 
ment. 

Monsieur i^ulichcm came to me among the rest of the good 
company of the town. Temple. 

Knowledge of men and manners, the freedom of luihitudes, 
and conversation with the best company of botli sexes, is ne- 
cessary. Dryden. 

4. . The state of a companion ; the act of accompany- 
ing; conversation; fellowship. 

It is more pleasant to enjoy then company of him that can 
speak such words, than by such words to be persuaded to fol- 
low solitariness. Sidney . 

Nor will I wretched thee 

In death forsake, but keep thee company. Dryden , Fables. 

Abdallah crew by degrees so enamoured of her conversation, 
that be did not think he lived when he was not in company 
with his beloved DaUora. Guardian, No. 167. 

5. A number of persons united for the execution or 
performance of any thing ; a band. 

Shukspeare was an actor, when there were seven companies 
of players in the town together. Dennis. 

6. Persons united in a joint trade or partnership. 

7. A number of some particular rank or pr ofcgsio Hr^ 
united by some charter ; a body corjKmitc; a sub- 
ordinate corporation. 

This emperour seems to have been the first w ho incorporated 
the several trades of Home into companies, with their particular 
privileges. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

8. A subdivision of ti regiment of foot ; so many as 
are under one captain. 

Every capty‘,n brought with him thrice so many in his com- 
pany as was expected. K noltes, Hist, of the Turks. 

9. To bear Company. 7 To accompany ; to assu- 
To keep Company. 3 dale with; to be a compa- 
nion to. 

I do desire thee 

T c o bear me company, and go with me. Shakspcarc. 

Those Indian wives are loving fools, and may do wdl to 
keep company with the Arrias and Fortins of old Rome. 

V J*rydc». 

Admitted to that equal sky. 

Ilia faithful dog shall bear him company. \ 

Pojie, Essay an Man. 
Why should he call her whore ? Who keeps her Company ? 

SMjpcare, * Othello. 

1 1 o. To keep Company. To frequent houses, Qf enter- 
tainment. 

1 1. Sometimes in tin ill sense. 

To Co'm pa ny. v. a . [from the noun.] To accom- 
pany ; to attend; to be companion to; to be asso 
dated with. 



I am 

The soldier that did company 


O M l 

im I 

y these threL 

soe’er of lifi 


Makspeare, (jjymbclinc. 
we rove, 

Prior. 


Thus, through wlmt path 
Rage companies our hate, and grief our love. 

To CoMPANY.'f' XK n. * 

1. To associate one’s self with.t • 

l wrote to von not to company \\ith fornicators, i Cor . v. 9. 

2. To be a gay ceynpanion. Obsolete*. • 

For there thmVnecds must learn ty laugh, to lyc, 

To face, to forge, to scoff, to company. Spenser , llubb. Tale. 

3. To have comAorce with another sex. Sec To Ac- 
company. 


Thus have yc dealt with the daughters of Israel ; and they 
for fear companied with you : but the daughter of Juda would 
not abide > our wickedness. Now therefore tell me, under 
what tree didst thou take them companying together ? 

Hist, of Susannah, vcr. $7. 

Well may T think, as a great learned man, although merrily, 
writeth, that unless God had given aVertain notable quantity 
of foolishness and forgetfulness to all women, after gnee they , 
had assayed the pains and travails and danger of childbirth, they 
won Id never company with men again. 

Sir V. S»'ith , Oral, for Q. EHz^AUi rrwgi ■ . 

That in the time of their ordination, it be not so much as 
required of them to abstain from the Jawfiil eonquinying with* 
their wives. Up. Half, lion, of the Ma+r. C/rr. p. 206. 

Co'mpakaiu.k. adj. [from To compare .] Worthy to 
be compared : of tfqual regard ; worthy to contend 
for preference. 

This present, world affordeth not any thing comparable uyto 
the nnblick duties of religion. Hooker, v. if 6. 

A man comparable witli any of the captains of that age, an 
excellent soldier botli by* sea and land. 

K unites, Ihst. of the Turks. 

There is no blessing of life comparable to the enjoyment of 
a discreet and virtuous friend. Addison, Spect . 

Co m iwuauly. adv. [from comparable.'] In a manner 
or degree worthy to be compared. 

There could no lorui for such a royal use be comparably 
imagined, like that of the Ibresaid nation. Wot ton, Architnl. « 

Compa'katks.^ n . s. [from compare.'] Hi logick, the 
two things compared to one another. 

The second classis of nietapliysical, or perhaps more properly 
logical particles, are those that owe their origine to the topick 
of the comparator ; such as, than, much, more, &c. This water 
'lsVu l:dt as that; this apple is great i r or More great than that. 

Dalgarno , Deaf and Dumb Mans Tutor , p. 69. 

Compaka'tion.# n. s. [from the Lai. compararc. So 
the old Fr. comparer , acquorir, acheter. See the 
fourth sense of 7b Compare.] Provision. Obsolete. 

Corf, cram . 


Comparative,-^ adj. [comparnlivus, Lat.] 

1. Estimated by comparison ; not posiSve; not ab- 
solute. 


Thou wert. dignified enough, '* 

FVn to the point of envy, if *twere made 
Comparative for your virtues, to be stiled 
The under hangman of his realm. Shakspearc , Cymb . 

There resteth the comparative that is, granted that it is 
either lawful or binding ; yet whether other things be not to 
be preferred before the extirpation of heresies. Bacon. 

The blossom is a positive good ; although the remove of it, 
to give place to the fruit, be a comparative good. Bacon. 

This bubble, by reason of its comparative levity to the fluid 
that incloses it, would necessarily ascend to the top. Bentley. 

2. Uaving the power of comparing different tilings. 

Beauty is not known by an eye or nose : it consists in a sym- 
metry, and it is the comparative faculty which notes it. 

Qlanville, Seep. Sri nit. 

3. In grammar, the degree so called. 

When it [the adjective] is expressed with augmentation, or 
with reference to a less degree of the same, it is called the 
comparative ; as, wiser, greater . Lowth , InU Eng. Gram . 
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Comparative.# ?i. s. [from the adjective.] One 
that is fond of making comparisons, or that makes 
himself another’s equal. Not now in use. 

To laugh at gibing fioys, and stand the push 
Of every beardless vain comparative . Shakspearc , Hen. IV . P.l. 

• Gerard ever was 

Iiis full comparative. licaum. and FI. Four Plays in Ovf. 

Comparatively, adv. [from comparative.] In a state 
of comparison ; according to estimate made by com* 
pari son ; not positively. 

The good or evil which is removed may he esteemed good„ 
or evil comparative ty, and not positively or siinpl\ . , Bacon . 

In this world whatever is called good is mm jn.rativdy with 
other things of ift kind, or with the evil mingled in its com-* 
position ; so he is a good man that is better than men com- 
monly arc, or in whom the good qualities are more than the 
had. • Temple. 

The vegetables being comparatively lighter than the ordinary 
terrestrial matter of the globe, subsided last. Woodward. 

But how few, comparatively, ,arc the instances of this wise 
application ! Rogers. 

To CO MPA' RE. v. a. [comparo, Lat,] 

1. To make one thing the measure of another ; to es- 
timate the rMative goodness or badness, or other 
qualities of any one thing, by observing how it 
differs from something else. 

I will hear Brutus speak.— 

I will hear Cassius, and compare their Reasons. Shakspearc . 

They measuring themselves by themselves, and comparing 
themselves among themselves, arc not wise. 2 Cor. x. 12. 

No man can think it grievous who considers the pleasure 
and sweetness of love, and the glorious victory of overcoming 
evil with good ; and then compares these with the restless tor- 
ment, and perpetual tumults, of a malicious and revengeful 
spirit. Till ot sou. 

lie that has got the ideas of numbers, and hath taken the 
pains to compare one, two, and three to six, cannot choose but 
know they are equal. > Loci c. 

Thus much of the wrong judgment men make of present, 
and future pleasure and pain, w'hen they arc compared together, 
ami so the absent considered as future. Locke. 

2. It may be observed, that when the comparison 
intends only similitude or illustration by likeness, 
we use lo before the thing brought for illustration ; 
as, lie compared anger lo a fire. 

1 Solon compared the people unto the sea, and orators and 
counsellors to thr winds; for that the sea would be calm and 
quiet, if the winds did not trouble it. Horn w. Apophthegms. 

3. When two persons or things are compared, to 
discover their relative proportion of any quality, 
vdlli is' used before the thing used as a measure. 

Black Macbeth 

Will Amu n as pure as snow, being compar'd 

With my confinelc.ss barms. Shalsjnarc, Mach. 

* Jo compare * 

Small things with greatest. Milton , P. It. 

lie carv’d in i\orv such a maid so fair, 

As nature could not wdh bis art compare. Diydm. 

If lie compares ties translation wdh the original, he will find 
that the three 111 -4 ‘tanzas are rendered almost word for word. 

Addison, Spect, 

4. To compare L. in Spenser, used after the Lat. com ■ 
pan> % for to get: to procure; to obtain. 

But, both t:om back and br^ly, still did qufc' ‘ 

To fill if'- bags, and r’llur ^e to compare. 

Spenser, F. Q. i. iv. 28 

To ComVaRe.# r. //. To vie. 

Anil, with her beautic, bountie did compare, 

Whether of them in her should bifve the greater share. 

Spenser, F. Q. iv. iii. 39. 

CojupaRk. n. .;. * from the verb.] 

X. The ‘‘•t.ik 1 of being compared; comparative esti- 
mate; •comparison; possibility of entering into 

* comparison. 
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There T tlu? rarest things have seen, 

Oh, tilings without compare. 0 Suckling. 

Ax ilu ir sniull ^allies may not hold compare 
With our tall ►hips. , ■ • Waller* 

Beyond compare 1 the Son of God was seen 
Most glorious. ^ Milton, P. L. 

S. Simile ; similitude ; illustration by comparison. 

True swain* in love shall in the world to come. 

Approve the'.r truths by Troilus ; when their chimes, 

Tull of protest, and oath, and big compare. 

Want similies. Nltakspcar'’, Tr. and Crest. 

. % ComI»a'ri:iu* n. s . [from com} w<*.] He wlio makes 
a comparison or estimate. 

It was the comparer'* pitrpnnc to discover Mr. Wbitefi eld’s 
enthusiasms. 

lip. harutgton, F.nth . of Meth. and Pap. compared. 

Comparing.# a. s. |_ft‘<mi compare . J 'Hie act of 
forming comparison. * t 

In the com parings, w'* mayo uot hwke that all should an- 
bwvrv in upuhtii'i. Abp.Crmihn r L> Up. (Jar dim r, n. 409. 

Co inw'msoN. /?. s. [cotuparuLvn, IV. ] 

1. The act of comparing. 

Natalis Comes, comparing his port •* with those of a man, 
reckons hi 1 rla\\s uniting them, which are uirich more iike those 
of a lion : m> easy it i. to drive' on the. comptnis on ton far, to 
make it good. drew, J r user aw. 

Our author suvis me the comparison vulIi tragedy; for lw* 
says, that herein he in 10 imitate tin tr.igick poet. Drydcn. 
2m The state of bemg compared^ 

If we will rightly estimate what sve call irooii and evil, we 
shall find it lies much in vompanson. Cor//*. 

Objects near our view are apt to he tli mglil greater than 
those of a huger size that are more remote; and m> ii is with 
pleasure and pain : the present i.s apt to earn it, and those at 
a distance have the disadvantage in the 1 r mparnon. Locke. 

3. A comparative estimate; proportion. 

If men would live as religion requires, the world would be 
a most lovely and durable place, in comparison of vvliat now 
it is. Tdlolsnn. 

One can scarce imaging how so plentiful a soil should be- 
come so miserably unpeopled, in of what ii onee 

was. Addison on Italy. 

4. A simile in writing or speaking; an illustration by 
similitude. 

As fair and as good a kind of band in hand companion, had 
been something too fair and too »n>od for any lady. Sbat.spcarc. 

5. [In grammar.] The formation of an adjective 
through its various degrees of signification; as, 
sh'on j, stronger* strongest. 

2 b COMP.VRT. S-. a. f compart? r , 1 *V. from con and 
pitrtwr, Lat.] To divide; to mark out* a general 
design into its various parts and subdivisions. 

I make haste to the cubing and com pail up* of the whole 
work. Witt ton. Architecture. 

Co'jmpajit.# ft. s. [from the verb.] Member. 

What a continual hell must this create in the soul, to be 
crpetuaily worried with so many Mack and rabid passions; to 
avft all its inferit nir parts and affections, like those of the nmn 
fterScylla, whom the poet*, talk of as so many dogs, continually 
barking and snarling at one another, and yet remain unsepara- 
ble, as being comparts of the same substance. 

Stott, Pi act ic. Due. \\ ii. 

Co mpa R t 1 M ent. 71. $. {conipartmcnt, A division 
of picture or design. ^ * * 

The circumference is divided into twelve compartments, 
each containing a complete pit ture. f Pope. 

Com partition, a, s. [from compart.^ 

1. The act of comparting or dividing. 

1 Will conic to the i am partition; by which the autbours ul 
thv. mt underhand a eruecful an-1 useful (list rihiition of the 
» hoh* gioma) plot, both tor rooms of office mid entertainment. 

Wot ton, • Architecture . 

2m The parts marked o\tt or separated ; a separate* 
part. 
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Their temples an ?! amphitheatres needed no com partitions. 

r Wolf on, Architecture . 

Compartment, h. s. icompa/tmad, TV.] Division; 
separate part of u design. 

h The square will make you ready for all manner of compart- 
ments, bases, pedestals, and buildings. Peacham on Drawing. 

Compa'ktneh.#* 7 i. s. [from con and partner. See 
Copartner..] A partaker ; a sharer. 

It is part of the honour and worship ‘due unto God, to ac- 
cept of no eon, partner -.vith him. Pearson on the (bred, Art. i. 

7 b CO'MPASS.’t V. a. [rowpnsser, IV. compassarcj 
Ital. 'pass? bus metiri, Lat.] 

1. To encircle; to environ; to surround ; to inclose; 
it has sometimes around, or about, added. 

A darksome way, 

That deep descended through the hollow ground. 

And was with dread and horrour compassed around. 

/ , . . Spenser, l\ Q. 

I see thvc roMpn t s\'li with thy Kingdom’* peers, 

Thai speak my salutation in their minds. Stmkspettrv, Mach. 

Now all /lie blessings 

Of a glad father compass thee about / Skakspearc, Temp . 

The ^tady trees cover him with their shadow ; the willows 
of the brook compass him about. Job, xl. 72. 

Observe the crowds that compass him around. Drydcn , Wig. 

To dare tlftU death, 1 will approach yet nigher; 

Thus, weit thou comp .died with circling fire. Drydcn. 

2. To walk round any tiling. J 

I come, said he, from compassing the earth, 

Their travels seen who spring from human birth. 

' Sand ys , Job, p. 

By night he fled, and at midnight return’d 
From compassing the earth. t Milton, P.L. i\. yy. 

Old Choruiciis compass'd thrice the crew. 

And dipn'd an olive branch in holy dew, 

Which thrice lie sprinkled round. Drydcn. JKn. 

3. To beleaguer; to besiege; to block: sometime.; 

\\ itli in. 

And it was told the Gazite.s, saving, Samson is come hither. 
And they r hu passed him m, and laid wail lor him all night in 
the gate of the city . Judge., \\ i. 

Thine enemies shall east a trench about thee, ami Compaq 
thee round, and keep thee in on 1 very side. St. Luke, xix. 4^. 

4. To grasp; to inclose in the arms : to seize. 

5. To obtain; to procure; to attain ; to have in the 
power. 

That which liy wisdom he saw to be requisite for that people, 
w ,is by as gre.it wisdom compassed. Hooker, Prcf . 

Hi* master being one of great regard, 
in court to compass any suit not hard. Spenser, Uubb . Talc, 

If I can check iny erring love, I will; 

If not, to compass her I’ll use my skill. Shakspcarc. 

How can you hope to compass your designs, 

Anil not dissemble them? Denham's Soph a. 

lie laid a Ihiind to make himself muster of Weymouth, if 
he could compass it without engaging his army before it. 

, f Clarendon, 

The church of Rome createth titular patriarchs of Con** 
st.mtinople and Alexandria ; so loth is the pope to Jose the re- 
membrance of any title that he had oweec om passed. Jir ere wood , 

l.iv'iuion is the fir^t part, and absolutely necessary- to them 
flotb : yet no rule ever was, or e\er can he given, how to 
mm pass it. Drydcn, Dufresuoy. 

The knowledge of what is good and what i&. evil, what 
ought am! what ought not to bo done, is a thing too large to 
Ik* compassed, and too hard to be mastered, without brains and 
study, parts and contemplation. South, 

Ju ev’r\ work regard the writer’s end. 

Him e none cun compass more than they intend. Pope. 

6. [In law.] To take measures preparatory to any 
tiling; as, to compass the death of the king. 

CVmrass. ?i. s. [from the verb.] 

I. Circle; round. 

This day I breathed firat; time is come round; 

And where I did begin, there shall I end ; . 

My life is run its compass.' Sfatkfpcarfi) Jut* Cces. \ 
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2. Extent; reach; grasp. 

O, Juliet, I already know thy grief; 

It strains me past the compass of my. wits I Sftokspcnre. 

That which is out ofthft compass of|any man’s power, is 
to that man impossible. * South, Scnn^ 

How few there are may be justly bewailed, the com past ofr 
them extending but from tiie time^of Hippocrates to th.it of 
Marcus Antoninus. • Temple. 

Animals in their generation are tlintr than the sons of men ; 
but their wisdom is toniiued to a few particulars and lies in a 
x ery narre^vv com pfms. , Addison , Spirt. 

This author hath tried the force arul compass of out* lan- 
guage with much success. Swift. 

3. Space; room; limits, either of time or space. 

No less than the compass of lwel\c books is taken up in 
these. ltypf\ Ess. o:t flamer's Hatties. 

The English are good confederate^ in an enterpi i/e which 
may he dispatched in a Jiort compass of time. 

Iddison, Freeholder. 

You have heard wliat hath been hen* th ue for file poor hy 
tliefne ho pijals and the workhouse, v\itl.*iu the compass of 
one tear, and towards the end of a long, expensive \vu*. 

• AtU.hnn;. 

4. Enclosure; circumference. 

And their mount Palatine, * 

Tlf imperial palace, compass huge, .md higk 

The >i. victim-. 9 A I'd ton, P.R.* 

Old Home from sicli a rare d<ii\\l her birth, 

Which now on se\’n high IiiiU tri.implir.nt reigns, 

And in that compass ill the world contains. Dry dm, Vug. 

C. A departure from the right line; ail inclin'd 
advance; a*, fo /cleft n corn] ,/sy 1 otetd llu\ctmp. • 

6 . Moderate ‘.pace; moderation; dt.e limits. 

CcTt.im 11 is, m Vvo hundred \ cur> before (1 speak 

w'iliiu i ■ 'a pa. no neb commission had h> 1 »i executed in 
either of the «* province* Davie on Inland. 

Nothin'" •- likelier to keip a man wilhin compass than the 
luwing co«»-t;.otl\ before his eves the state v>i' his affairs, in a 
regular 1 oi.i’se of account, J.oc,\c m 

The power of the voice to express the notes of 
umsirk. 

Yon would sound me t/«.>m nn lowest note V> the top 01 
my c trr i. s. Shafxspcarcy Hamlet. 

I'roiu h.irmmn, ;r< ,n heavenly harmony. 

This universal frame began : 

from harmony to harmony, 

Tlmar .li all the compass of the notes it ran. 

The diapason closing fall in man. Drydcn . 

8 . [Thi^ is rarely n*cd in the singular.] The instru- 
ment nith which circles are drawn. 

If the) he two, tl i y arc two no, 

As blit!' twin ( I'm are iwo: 

Thy soul, I he li\l foci, make, no show 

To move ; hut doth, if t!i* odier do. 7 Eure. 

In his hand j 

He took the golden compasses, prepar’d 
In (JodVs etcrnrtl ‘tore, to circumscribe 
This univeiM', and all created thing*. AfilfoH, P. /*. 

To fix one foot of their compass wherever tiic\ think lit, 
and extend the other to such terrible lengths, without describ- 
ing miy circumfeienec at nil, is to leave us and ihcmselus in 
a very uncertain state. Sir ft, 

9. The instrument composed of a needle and card, 
whereby mariners steer. 

The breath of religion fills the sails, profit is the compass by 
which factions men steer their course. King Charles. 

Unde as their ships was navigation then; 

No useful compt ss or meridian known : 

Counting, they kept the: land within their kon, 

Ahd knew no North hut when the pole-star shone. DryJtn . 

With equal force the tempest blows hy turns. 

From cv’ry corner of the seamen’s compass. 

Rowe y Jane Shore. 

He that first discovered the use of the compos.*, did more for 
the supplying and increase of useful commodities than those 
— t ..A* i-L Locke , 


who built workhouses. 
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xc. Tm old language there was a phrase to come in 
compass to be brought* round. 

Compass-saw. V. it. 

'The rrmqmss-tfhv should not have its teeth set* 
as other saws have; but the edge of it should be 
made so broad, and the back so thin, that it may 
easily follow the broad edge: its office is to cut It 
round, and therefore flu edge must be made broad, 
and the back thin, that the back inayMtavo a wide 
kerf to turn it. Maxon. 

COMPA SMON.y n. s. cutiipnasioa^ l* r. frwm eon 
and pa/tor, Lpt. Our vvo!rii is not often used in 
the plural, which l Jr. Johnson might have noticed;" 
but our ver ion of thebihlc presents two in stances.'] 
Pity; commiseration : sorrow Ibr the suOerings of 
others; jAiin Hi! sympathy! 

Ye had <v nipawma olni.* in n v bomb. Ilv't. x. 34 . 

It is of the Lord’s nu.ucs •ihi.i \\( "are cot consumed, 
because his cum pa Worn.'. f. t i iu.r. I ana ni. Hi, 33. 

iSln-w merev and tomptosot .* ever;, man Tft ! >L J.rMthei*. 

'/.t ch. \ii. 9 , 

Their mi.- *\ hand* 

M) brother •* hold, mid .uuv tk< ,e r \ iri ; 

This jkSl.kLs ttenpm .am, ..ml ix t .c it - Lie t. Drydcn, Fab. 

T!ic good-natured man is «pt to hi moved with v^npmshn 
for t!,o>e misfortunes or inlirmitk-', wli^di anotln-i* would turn 
into lidicilc. • Addison, Spat, 

To Comp vision. T m v, a. [from the noun.] To 
pii\ : to compassionate ; to commiserate. A word 
sea ret !y used, "Dr. Johusun says; citing only 
'Pit. Androniciis. 

O, heavens ! can \ ou hear a pooil man yroan, 

-\nd ikA reltnl, or not annpassom himf Tit. A ndr aniens, 

.Slie w ept hiUerlv, ami teiulerh com passioned so great outrage 
done, etc. l) t . Famnif* Artap (1619J p. 3 J4* 

WhiIoiu and worth are ‘acred naims ; re\ei’d, 

Where not emhi:u M : appkuu!eil f deihM ; 

AVh\ not compulsion d too , Young, Xlght Th, 7 . 

Comim ssioNMiu.t:. ;• tuij . [from vowpamun^ Dcscvv- 
ing ofconipassiiiu. 

The judge should leiult'C the pa.*t\N ca-e as (ompas.imab/e, 
and deaire that he may lie dcli\ crcd from t!ie evil flux atning 
huii. Jjanow, Seem. i. 

C 7 ) M i* a^s I o v A itY . ^ udj. [old hr. com passion an ire.'} 
(ompassionate. i'ohn arc. 

(\).Ml , A / SSfONATK.'|'‘ Ctdj. [from MtHpilSSf 011.1 

1. Inclined to compassion ; inclined to pin : merciful; 
tender melting : soft: easily affected with sorrow 
by the misery uf others. 

M\ compassionate heart 
,^'iil noi permit mine i \cs o>u.e to heh.dd 
Tiie i liinir, w.icreat it ;vei*d.u -i h\ s.irpuV. J\nn A/> t <.i,n i > 

There i*e\er was an\ hc.ut utI; great ,:uu giwrnu*. W at 
\vj. not . ti c tender and c'-mpu.. tic, Sonia, Sc t ///. 

2 . Exciting compassion; plaintive; pitiable. 13ut 
this is hardly proper. 

it boots on e in>i to he vowpn^mnutc ; 

After tiur ^i.lcme pl.niung comes too late. 

Shahs pm a., K. Rich . If. 

Sla\cn, the nio^L compassionate ami ini^erahlecivcunistauce 
of life, ps ^ Xrt Am, Practice •fDiootio)i f p. 53. 

7b C’ompa ssionati:. 7\ a. [from the noun.] To pity; 
to commiserate. 

[Experience la^cih nrinces torn estates before their eyes, 
and withal persuades them to compassionate themselves. * 

... Ralegh. 

Compassionates my pains, atul pities me ! 

What is compassion, when TL void of love? Addison , Cato 

Compa'ssionati-.ia-. adv. [from cmnassionatc. 1 Mvr- 
* cifully ; tenderly. 
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The fines were assigned to the rebuilding St. Paul’s, and 
thought therefore to be the mpre severely imposed, and the 
less compassionately reduced and excused. Clarendon . 

Compate'rnity. n. s. [ con and* patetriitas, ‘Latin.] 
The relation of godfather to the person for whom 
he answers. 

f Gossiprcd, or compalcrmty , by the canon law, is a spiritual 
affinity; and a juror that was gossip to cither of the parties 
might, iri former times, have been challenged as not indiffe- 
rent by our law. Davies, State of Ireland. 

Compatibility.^ n. s. [old Fr. compatibility .] Con- 
sistency ; the power of co-existing with something 
else ; agreement with any thing. , 

COMPATIBLE./' adj. [corrupted, by an unskilful 
compliance with pronunciation, from compctible^ 
from compete, Latin, 7 p suit , to agree. # Compatible 
is (bund in good writers, and ought always to be 
used. To this remark of Dr. Johnson it may, 
however, be added that the old French word 
compatible is ‘probably the parent of our word.] 

1. Suitable to; fit for; consistent with; not incon- 
gruous to. ' 

The object of the will is such a good as is cnmpatibl? to an 
intellectual nature. 1 lair, Ortg. of Mankind . 

2, Consistent; agreeable. 

Our poets have joined together 'Midi qualities as are by 
nature the most compatible ; valour with anger, meekness with 
piety, and prudence with dissimulation. Broome. 

Compatibleness, n. s. [from compatible.] Con- 
sistency; agreement with any thing. 

Compatibly, adv. [from compatible.] Filly; suit- 
ably. 

CompaTijent.^* atlj. [from con and pat i or, Latin.] 
Suffering together. See Commorient. 

The same com patient ancl commorient fate.-, and times. 

Sir (t. Buck, Hist, of A'. Huh. Ilf 

COMPATRIOT, jr 7 i.s. [old Fr. compatriots , from 
con and patria, Lat.] One of the same country. 

The shipwrecked gocuU both of struugers and our own 
compatriots . Bp. Hall , Cases of Cause . i. 4. 

What is become of that charitable and Christian carriage 
of men toward* one another, which God requires of us, and 
which was wont to be conspicuous amongst Christian com- 
patriots ? Bp. Halt, Rem. p. 1^4. 

Lest the same fate betide him, ] Mazarine,] a* did the 
Marquis of Ancre, hb compatriot . Howell, Lett. iii. 1 7. 

Compa'tkiot.# adj. [from the substantive.] Of the 
same country. 

Genius of ancient Greece ! I join , 

Thy name, thrice honour’d, w ith thtf immortal praise 
Of nature ; while to m\ nan pat not youth 
I point the high example of thy sons, 

And tunc to atlick themes the British lyre. 

Akeuddc, Pleas, of hung. B. i. 

Compe'ek./- n. s. [row par, Latin. One of our 
oldest substantives, from the Fr. compere , though 
Dr. Johnson notices the use of it only by 
Philips// Equal ; companion ; colleague ; asso- 
ciate. 

With him there rode a gentle pardonrre • 

Of Rouncevall, his friend ami his compere. 

, Chaucer, C. T. Pro!. 

March in, my noble compeers ! « 

Beanm. and FI. Scornful Lady. 

It mattereth not now what he or bis compeers taught. 1 

Mountagu, App . to Cers. p. 69. 

And him thus answer’d soon his bold compeer. * 

Milton , P f L. i. 127/ 
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I Sesostris, 

That monnrehs hayWd, to his chariot y<pk’d 
Base s|rvitude f ant his dethron’d compeers 
Lnsh’cf furiously. f * 


Philips. 


yTo Compf/eh. r. a. [from the noun.] To be equal 
with; to rtiatc. 

In his own grao? he dAth exalt himself 
More than in your advancement. 

In my right, *, 

By me invested, he compeers the best. bhahspeare, TiT. Lear . 


To COMPE'L.^ 7’. a. [ compcllo , Latin.] 

1. To force to some act ; to oblige; to constrain; to 
necessitate ; to urge irresistibly. 

You will compel me thernto read the will? 

Sha k spear e, Juf. Cccs 

The spinners, carders, fullers, competed by hunger, 

And lack of other means, in Jcsp’rate manner, 

Daring tlr event to tip? teeth, are n’l in uproar. Shakspcnrc. 

He refused, and said, I will not eat: but his servants, to- 
gether, with the woman, compelled him. I Sam. xwii. 23. 

But first the lawless tyrant, who denies 
To know their God, or message to regal’d, 

Must b* compel/' d by signs mul judgments dire. Milton. 

All these blessings could but enable, not compel ns to be 
happy. t Clarendon. 

Whole droVes of minds arc bv the driving god 
Comjieir d to drink the deep Lethean flood. Diyden. 

2 . To take by force or violence ; to ravish from; to 
seize. This signification is uncommon and harsh. 

’ • The subjects grief 

Comes through commissions, which compel from each 

The sixth part of’ his substance, to be levied 

Without delay. Shakspeare , Hen. VIII. 

3. To gather together, ancl unite in a company, A 
lntiuism, compdlcrc gregem. 

He to the town return’d, 

Attended by the Hiiels who sought the field. 

Now friendly mix’d, and in one troop campaVd. Dry dev. 


4. To seize j, to overpower. W, 

Our men secure, nor guards nor centric* hqjjl. 

But easy -deep their weary limbs cow pelt'd. , Dry dot. 

Compf/llablf.^ adj. [from compel .] That may be 
ibreed. Perhaps it should be compdliblr. 

He doth it according to his will, not com in "the 
proper acts thereof. Mountagu, App. to l \ssar, p. p;. 

Joint-tenants are compellable by writ of partition to divide 
their lands. Bluer, it one. 


Com pe'll ably.* adv. [from compellable.'] In a for- 
cible manner. 


CompellaTion.*^ n. s. [from compcllo , Latin.] The 
style of adfiress; the word of salutation. 

Instead of mutual love, kind compcllo lions, whore and thief 
* is heard, they fling stools at one another’s heads. 

Burton , Anal, of Met. To the Reader. 

Leaving the track of common address, to run up, and tread 
the air in metaphorical compeltaVeus, and many foud utter- 
ances better let alone. Milton, Aped, for Sweet. 

The style best, fitted for all persons on all occasions to use, 
is the compeUation of father, which our Saviour firft taught. 

J) up pa's Rules of Dwotlni. 

The peculiar cmnpdla/ion of the kings in Trance, is by sire, 
which is nothing else hut father. Temple. 

CompeLler./"* u. s. [from compel.] He that forces 
another. 

Ifit were done, what pleasure shall the compelled party have 
9 of the rottweiler Y or what trust can the compctlcr have of the 
compel lea? Sir T. Smith, Orat. iv. Append* to his Life. 

Lessening that due proportion, which should he maintained 
between tile cvnipclhrs andthe compelled; the Turks rather 
think the Christians not now so strong as heretofore*. . 

Blount, Voyage into the Levant, p. x 1 7. 
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CO'MPEND.'j- n. s. [compendium, iLatin. This word 
is more than a century older tlan the time of 
Watts, from whomalqjie Dr. Job Ison cites Ian ex- 
ample.] Abridgement; summary; epitomd; con- 
traction ; breviate. i 

The compn id of it [the history] is^his ; that a ljftlc after fire 
o’clock in the afternoon we took shin at Rotterdam, &c. 

Dr. Balcanqual, LcfleT, in Haiti's Rem . p. 1^3- 
Fix in memory t^e discourses, ami abstract tficm into brief 
compendt. * WftfUy Impruv.nf the Mind. 

L\>mpendiaNious./h//. [compendia)' ins, Latin.] Short; 
contracted; summary; abridged. 

To Co M pe'n d i ate . * v. a. [from compendium.] To 
sum together; to comprehend. 

(t concludeth in the last with that which conclmlcth and 
rompendiateth all blessing, peace upon Israel. 

Rp. of London's Vine Palatine , 1614, p. 2. 

Compendio'sity. 7i. s. [from compendious f y Short- 
ness; contracted brevily. * Diet. 

CompeNdious. adj. [from compendium.'] •Short; 
summary ; abridged ; comprehensive ; holding much 
in a narrow space; direct; near; by whjjrh time 
is saved, and cimiilion cut off. 

They learned more compendious and expeditious ways' where-* 
l\v they shortened their labours, and pained tiifl?\ I Youdicard. 

Com pf/k ni ousi. v. ady. [from compendious.] Shortly; 
in a short method; summarily; in epitome. 

By the apostles w c have the substance of Christian belief 
. otn/ivndio vs/y drav.n into few and short articles. Hooter r y b. # \. 

The state or condition of matter, before the world was 
a-mukiMg, vaeompaidiauili^ expressed by the word chaos. Bentley. 

Com pi:N in ousisi ess. it. s. [from ( om pend ions.] Short- 
ness; brevity; comprehension in a narrow compass. 

If the inviting easiness and compnidiovsnrss of this assertion 
should so daz/le the eves of the atheist. Bmt/ri /, Serin. 

COMPENDIUM, n. *■. [Larin.] Abridgement ; 
summary; breviate; abbreviature; that which holds 
much iua narrow room ; the near way. 

After wc art grown well acquainted with a diort sWrm or 
r .mpendmn* of a science, which is written in the plainest and 
must simple manner, it is then proper to read a larger 1 .pillar 
nwitise on that subject. W ait s t m the Mu d. 

Co.u it/ns *Ru:-j\ adj. [old Fr. compensable.] That 
whiclfimiy be recompensed. Cot grave, and Ihdlokar . 

To C()MIT/NSATF>{". v. a. [com pen so. Lat.] To 
recompense; to be equivalent to; to counter- 
balance; to countervail; to make amends for; 
sometimes wit h for. 

The length of the night, and the dews thereof, do compnisaft 
the heat of the day. Baron, Nat. Hist. 

To compensate, so far ns we are able, Jar these, reliijucs of 
guilt in us, wc should take care to redeem the lime. 

Scoff, Christian Life , i. iv. 
The pleasures of life do not compensate the miseries. Prio j. 
’Nature to these, without prolusion kind, 

The proper organs, proper powers assign’d ; 

£;ich seeming want eompt mated of course, 

Here with degrees of swiftness, there of force. Pope. 

Compensa tion.'}'' n. s. [old Fr. compensation , pay- 
ment.] Recomponcc; something equivalent; amends. 

Poynings, the hotter to make compensation of his service in 
the wars, called a parliament. Bacon , Urn. VII. 

All other debts may compensation find 
But love is strict, and v^l he paid in kind. Drydcn , Anrcngz. 

Compensative, adj. [from compensate."] That which 
compensates ; that, which countervails. 

Compensatory.* adj . [from compensate.] That • 
which makes amends, or offers an equivalent. 

To Compe'nse. v. a. [compenso, Latin.] To com- 
pensate; to countervail; to be equivalent to; to 
counterbalance ; to recompense. 

VOL. * . 


[from cotnperendinateT] 
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It seemeth, the. weight of the quicksilver doth not compensr 
the weight of a stone, more than the weight of the aqua fortis. 

* Bacon , Nat. Hist. 

The f j°ys of the two marriages were compcnscd with the 
mournings and funeral! of prince Arthur. Bacon, lien. VII , 

To COMPERE'NDINATE. v. a. \comperendino% 
Latin.] TA delay. 

Compere n din a'tion. n. s. 

Delay ; dilatoriness. 

Co # mpetence.+ 7 r i * t. 

Competency. J C°U 

1. Such a quantity of any thing as is sufficient, with- 
out superfluity, 

Komething of speech is to be indulged to common civility, • 
more to intimacies, and a competency to those recreative dis- 
courses which maintain the chearfulness of society. 

9 * Government of the Tongue. 

2. Such a iortime as, without exuberance, is equal to 

the conveniences of life. % t . 

For competence of life 1 will allow you. 

That lack of means enforce you not to evil., 

Shahspcnrc , Hen. IV. 

It is no mem* happiness to he sc ated in the mean : super- 
fluity coi'H'n sooner hy whit* hairs, hut competency lives longer, 

• _ Strthspcnre , Alcrr/i, of Venice . 

A discreet learned clergyman, with a competency fy; for one 
of his educ ation, max he an entertaining, an useful, and some- 
limes a necessary companion. • Swift. 

Reason’s whole? pleasure, all the jo\s of sense, 

Lie in three words, health, peace, and eo mpctencc. Pope. 

3. [fn law.] The power or capacity of a judge, or 
court, for taking cognisance of an affair. 

CO' MEET ENT. adj. [cum pete ns, Latin.] 

1. Suitable; fit ; adequate; proportionate. 

If there be any power in imagination, the distance must be 
competent , the medium not adverse, acj the body apt and pro- 
portionate. Bacon, Nat. Hal. 

2. Adapted to any purpose without delect or super- 
fluity. 

The greatest captain of the English brought rather a guard 
than a competent armv to recover Ireland. Davies on Ireland. 

To draw men from great excess, it is not amiss, though we 
use them unto somewhat ltss than is competent. Hooker « • 

3* Reasonable: moderate. 

A com pi !mt number of the old being first read, the new 
should succeed. Hooker , v. 40. 

The clergy have gained some insight into men and tilings, 
and a competent knowledge of the world. Attcrhury , Strut. 

d- Qualified; fit: a competent judge' is one who has a 
right of jurisdiction in the case. 

Let«ns first consider how competent we are for the office. 

G 01 eminent of the Tongue. 

5. Consistent with; incident to. • 

That is t l«o privilege of the Infinite Author of things who 
never slumbers nor sleeps, hut is not competent to any finite 
being. ’Locke. 

Competently, adv. [from competent.] 

1. Adequately; properly. 

I think it hath been competently proved. Bentley. 

2. Reasonably ; moderately ; without superfluity or 
want. 

Some places require iften competently endowed ; but none 
think th^ appointment to he a dut\ of justice bound to respect 
desert. ‘ Wotton. 

COMPETJ BLE.'f' adj. [froj*i compete, Latin. For 
this word a corrupt orthography has introduced 
compatible. Dr. Johnson says. But see Compa- 
tible.] Suitable to ; consistent with. 

It is a great point of wisdom indued,, fuicf mainly necessary, 
to know the true Um and bounds of human happiness, thjt 
. 5 A 
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; the heat of melancholy drive not men up beyond what is coni- 
prllhlt- to human nature, and tjie reach of all the faculties 
thereof. More, Conjert. Cabb . (1653,) p. 17 1. 

It is not compatible with the grace of God so much as to in- 
cline any man to do evil. HaUmond on Fundamentals. 

Those are properties not at all compatible to body or matter, 
though of never so pure a mixture. * Glanvil/e. 

The duration of eternity a parte ante is such as is only com - 
'pefible to the eternal God, and not communicable to any cre- 
ated being. Sir M.'lla/c. 

CompeTible*ness. n. s. [from compctibleJ] Suitable- 
ness; fitness. 

^COMIJETI'TION. n. s. [from con and petitio, Lat.] 

1. The act of endeavouring to gain what another en- 
• deavours to gain at the same time ; 'rivalry ; contest. 

The ancient lianas of discord and intestine wars, upon the 
competition of both houses, would again return. 

' # ‘ Huron, Urn. VTT. 

A portrait, with which one of Titian’s could' not come in 
tom petition. Dry den, Dufrcsiiny. 

Tliow'h what pYnducos an*r degree of pleasure, be in itself 
good, ami what is apt to produce any degree of pain he e\il, 
jet often we do not call it so, when it conies in competition : 
the degrees also of pleasure and pain have a preference. Loch c. • 
Wc should be ashamed to rival inferioitts, and dishonour 
our nature by so degrading a competition. Rogers. 

2. Double claim ; claim of more than one to one 
thing*: anciently with to . 

Competition to the orown there is none, nor can be. llacon. 

3. Now with/on 

The prize of beauty was disputed ’till you were seen; but 
now all pretenders have withdrawn their claims: there is no 
com pridian but jar the second place. Drydt //. 

CompeTitor.^ n. s. [old hr. compel it cur, from con 
and pet it or , Latin.] 

1. One that has a claim opposite to another’s; a rival : 
with for before the thing claimed. 

How furious and infjiaticnt ll:ty be. 

And cannot brook competitors in love. 

1 Shak s pea re , Tit. And ran. 

Some undertake suits with purpose to let them full, to gra- 
tify the compehtut. Bacon, Jus. 50. 

Cictreius and Scipio were competitors for the office of pra> 
tor. To tier. No. 86. 

, He who trust 4 in God has the advantage in present felicity ; 
and, when we trike futurity into the account, stands alone, and 
is acknowledged to ha\e no competitor . Rogers, Sens . 1$. 

2. It had formerly of before the thing claimed. 

Selvmes, king of Algiers, v\as in arms against his brother 
Meehemctcs, eomptfitor of the kingdom. 

K nollcs. Hist, of the Turks* 

3. In Shahs pea re it seems to signify only yn oppo- 
nent, Dr. Johnson says. The fact is, it means 
just the reverse in the passage cited by Dr 4 . John- 
son, and in several others occurring in Shakspcurc; 
it is an associate. 

The Guilford’* arc in arms, 

And every hour more competitors 

Flock to the rebeh. Shahs pe arc, Rich. III. 

CompeTitress.# n. y. [from competitor .J She who 
is a rival. 

The two famous flourishing Universities, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; with whom the; Grecian Athens itself was no lit com - 
•petUrets. . . 1/ icragon h tiro n , or Corah's Doom , (167a,) p. 136. 

CoMPETrrRix.it n. $. [Lat.] » The same aSscompc- 
titress. 

Queen Anne, being now without compet'd ris for her title, 
thought herself secure. Lit. Herbert , Hist, of Hen. VIII. 

Compilation.^ n. s. [old Fr. compilation, from com- 
pifa, Latin.] 

i. A collection from various authors. 4 

Among the ancient story-books of this character, a Latin 
compilation, entitled Gesta Homanorum, seems to* have been 
the fetourite. Warton, Hist , of Eng. Poet . iii. Diss. * 
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2. An assemblage j a coaccrvation. 

There is]n it n jV nail vein filled with spar, probably since 
the tim^ of the cows it at ion of the ma^s. Woodward on Fossils , 

CoMPiLicTou.# //. s. [old Fr. compilateur . This is 
our ancient word for compiler.*] A collector. 

1 n’am but a leude co^pilatour of the labourc of olde as- 
trologiens. ' c Chaucer, Court, of the Astrotabic. 

lb COMPIXEb-f- v.a. [compilo, Latin; compiler . 
old Fr.] 

1. To draw up from Various authors; to collect into 
one body. 

In the, time of Alfred, the local customs of the several pro- 
vinces of the kingdom were grown so various, that he found 
it expedient to compute his dyme-book. 

Blackstone. 

2. To write ; to compose. 

In poetry they compile the praises of wituous men aud ac- 
tions, anil* satyrs against vice. Temple . 

By the accounts winch authors have left, they might learn 
, that Hit' lace ol sea and land is the same that it W'us when those 
accounts were compifut. Woodward, Nat. Hist . 

The regard he had for his shield, had caused him formerly 
to compilf a dissertation concerning it. Arbuthnct and Pope . 

3. To contain ; f to comprise : not in use. 

' After so long a race as I have run 

Through fair) ‘mini, which those six books compile , 

Give leave to rest me. Spenser, F. Q. 

4. To make up; to compose. Not used, Dr. John- 
son says, citing only Chapman. 

, Lion like, uplundisli and more wild, 

Slave to his pride, and all his nerves being naturally compil'd 
Of eminent strength, stalks out am|, preys upon a silly sheep. 

Chapman, Iliad . 

Monsters compiled and complicated of divers parents and 
kinds. Donne's Devotions , p. 68. 

5. To put together; to build. 

He did intend 

A brasen wall in coinpjsto compete 

About Cairniardin. ‘ Spenser , F. Q. iii. iii. to. 

1 Compi'leme^t.^ n. s. [from compile .] Coacerva- 
tion; the act of piling together; the act of 1 leaping 
up. 

I found it fitter for my pen to deal with these plain compile- 
meats and tractable materials. 

t Sir Ji. W id ton, Klein, of Architect. Prof. 

I was encouraged to essay bow I could build a man ; for 
there is a moral as well as a natural or artificial compi/cmcnt, 
and of better materials. Wot/on on Education. 

Compiler. n. s. [from compile .] A collector ; one 
who frames a composition from various authors. 

Some draw experiments into titles and tables ; those we call 
compilers. Bacon, Xrw Atalantis , . 

Some painful compiler, who will study old language, may 
inform the world that Robert carl of Oxford #as high treasurer. 

Swift. 

CUmpt-aVence.^ 7 n. s. [complacent ia, low Latin. 

Compla'cency. 3 Complacency, it may be added, 
was ranked by Ilcylin, in 1656, among unusual 
i\nd uncouth words. Of this word in the plural 
number Dr. Johnson’s examples aflbrd no specimen. 
Bishop Pearson gives it.] 

1. Pleasure; satisfaction; gratification. 

I by converging cannot these erect 
From prone, nor in their ways complaqgfice find. Milton , P . L. 

Except we looked for an account hereafter, it were un- 
reasonable to expect that any inan should forsake his delights, 
renounce his complacencies , and by u severe repentance create 

* a bitterness to bis own soul. Pearson on the Creed , Art. 7. 

When the' supreme faculties move regularly, the inferiour 
affections following, there arises a serenity and complacency 
upon the whole soul. South. 

Diseases extremely lessen the complacence wc have in all the 
good tilings of this liie. Alterbury } Sermons. 
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Others proclaim the infirmities of, a great man with satis- 
faction and complacency, if they disco >er none of the like in 
themselves. I Admson, Spcct. 

2. The cause of pleasure ; joy. » I 

^ 0 thou, in heav’n anti earth the only peace • 

Found out for mankind under wrath ! O thou, 

My sole complacence! # . • Milton, P. L. 

3. Civility; complaisance; sbftness of manners. 

The) were nyif satisfied with their governour, and appre- 
hensive of his rildcncss and want o ^complacency. Clarendon. 

His great humanity appeared in the benevolence of his aspect, 
die complacency of his behaviour, and the lone o£ his voice. 

Addison , Freeholder . 

Complacency and truth, and manly sweetness, 

Dwell ever on his tongue, and smooth his thoughts. Addison . 

With mean complacence ne v T*r betray your trust, 

Nor be so civil as to prove unjust. Pope, Ess. on Cril . 

COMPLA'CENT.^ adj. [ complaccns , Lat.] Civil » 
affable ; soft ; complaisant. * 

They look up with a sort of complacent awe and admiration 
to kings, who know to keep firm in their seat. • Burke* 

Complacently.# adv. [from complacent .] In a soli 
or easy manner. * 

To COMPLA'IN. v. 71. [complaifitire, French.] m 

1. To mention with sorrow or resentment; to murmur; 
to lament. With of before the cause of sorrow : 
sometimes with on. 

Lord Hastings, 

Humbly complaining to her deity, 

Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. * 1 

Shakspcarc , Richard ITT. 

I will speak in the anguish of my spirit, I will complain in 
the bitterness of my soul. Job, vii. 11. 

Shall I, like thee, on Friday night comjdain? 

For on tlmt day vv as CumrdcLion slain. Dry dm, Fables. 

Do not all men complain, even these as well as others, of 
the great ignorance of mankind ? 

Burnet , Vref. to Theory of Eiu'th . 

Thus accurs’d, 

In midst of water I complain of thirst. t Dry den .* 

2. Sometimes with J'ov before the causal noun. j 

Wherefore doth a living man complain , a man for the pn- 
nishment of his sins? Lam. iii. ^9. 

3 To inform against. | 

Xmw , master .Shallow, you’ll comp/ainpf me to the council ? 

Shakspcarc, J Terry Wives of Windsor. I 

To Compi.a'in. v. a. [This sense is rare, and perhaps 
not very proper.] To lament; to bewail. 

Pale death our valiant leader hath opprest. 

Conic wreak his loss whom bootless ye complain. Fairfax. 

Gaufride, who couldst so well in rhime complain 
The death of Richard, with an arrow slain. Dryden , Fables. 

They might the grievance inwardly complain. 

But outward^ they needs must temporize. • 

Daniel, Civil War. 

Compla j n able. # adj. [from complain.] To* be 
complained of. 

Though both be blameable, yet superstition is the less coni - 
plainablc. Felt ham, Resol. ii. ;6. 

CoMPi.A'iNAN T T.*f’ n. s. [old Fr. ccmplaignant.] *Ono 
who urges a suit, or commences a prosecution 
against another. 

Congreve and this author are the most eager complainants of 
the dispute. ^ Collier's Defence. 

Com fl a'i n e r. it. s. [from complain.'] One who 
complains : a nmrmurer ; a lamenter. 

Apd when the people complained, [in the margin, were, y 
it were complaincrs. | Fumb. xi. n 

Speechless complaincr, 1 will learn thy thought. 

Ti t us A ndro n ten* . 

St. Jude observes, that the nuirniurers and complaincrs are 
the same who speak swelling words. * 

Government of the Tongue,. 
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I Philips is a cowplainer; and on this occasion I told lord Car* 
teret, that complaincrs never succeed at court, though rnilers 
do. Swift. 

Com^la'ining.# *n. s. [from complain.] Expression 
of sorrow or injury. 

. That thew be no leading into captivity, and no complainhg 
in our streets. Psalm exJiv. 14. 

With these shreds * 

They vented their complaining*. Shakspcarc, Coriolanus « 
But let the sighing doves their sorrow briug. 

And nightingales in sweet com plaining sing. 

Congreve „„ the Death of Q. Mary* 

Complaint, n. s. [complaint e, French.] * 

I. Representation of pains or injuries ; lamentation. 

I cannot find any cause of complaint , that good laws hale 
so much been wanting unto us, as we to them. 

r> Hooker 1 Dcdicat. 

As for pic, is my complaini to man. Job, xxx. 4, 

Adam saw 

Already in part, though hid in gloomiest shade, 

To sorrow abandon’d, but wdTst felt vvftliin, 

And in a troubled sea of passion tossed, 

Thus to dibburthen sought with sad complaint. Milton , P.L. 

2. The causc^or subject of complaint : grief. 

The poverty of the (Jurgjrin England hath been the rom- 
plaint of all who wish well to the church. Swift. 

3. A malady ; a disease. 

One, in a complaint of his bowels, w as let blood *till he had 
scarce any left, and ^us perfectly cured. Arhuthnot on Coins. 

4. Remonstrance against; information against. 

Full of vexation, cornel withravi’/jfaw/ 

Against my child. Shakspcarc, A lids. Fight's Dream. 

In evil strait this day 1 stand 
Before my judge, either to undergo 
Myself the total crime, or to accuse 
My other self, the partner of mv life ; 

Whose failing, while her faith to me remains, 

1 should conceal, and not expose to blame 
By ni) complaint ; Imt strict iiccesbift 

Subdues me, and < alamitoiis constraint’. Afll/on, P. L . 

Against the goddess jlnse complaints he made. 

Dryden , TEn. 

Compla'intful.# adj. Full of complaint. Not now 
in use. I [aloe t. 

Complaisance, n. s. [complaisance^ French.] Civi- 
lity ; desire of pleasing; act of adulation. 

Her death is but in complaisance to her. Dryden. 

You must also be industrious to discover the opinion of 
your enemies ; for you may be assured, that they will give 
you no quarter, and allow nothing to complaisance. 

Dryden , Dufresnoy. 

Fair t Venus wept the sad disaster 
Of having lost her favYite do\c : 

In complaisance poor Cupid mourn’d ; 

I ] is grief reliev’d his mothei’s pain. Prior, 

• COMPLAISA'N'JLV}- adj. [complaisant, French. 
This word had been anglicised, as may be supposed, 
by a courtier, in Charles the first’s time ; though 
Dr. Johnson cites only Pope.] Civil ; desirous to 
please. 

Whether he retain the court’s opinion of being agreeable, or 
complaisant, or good company. 

HV. Mountugit's Devout Essays, (16 48,) p. 124. 
There are to whom mv satire seems too bohl’^ 

Scarps to w ise Peter complakant enough. 

And something said of Chartres much too rough. Pope m 

Comfi*ais.\ / ntly.+ adv. [from complaisant."] Civilly; 
with desire to please ; ceremoniously. 

In plenty starving, tantaliz’d in state. 

And compiaisantlt/* help’d to all 1 hate ; 

Treated, caress’d, and tired, 1 take my leave. Pape. 

* Alexander the great had a wry neck, which made, it the 
fashion in his court to curry their heads. on one side, when 
they runic into the presence. One wlio thought to outshine 
the whole court, carried his head so over complaisant/#, tin* 
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this martini prince gave him so great a box on the ear, as set 
all the heads of the court uprightf Tatler , No. 77. 

Co.mpl usa'ntness. n. s. [from complaisant.'} *Civi- 
liiy; compliance. *• Diet. 

Tu Compla'nate. ) v. a. [from planus ? Lat.] To 
To Compla'ne. 3 level; to reduce to a flat and 
even surface. 

The vertebrae of the neck and back-bone are made short and 
rum pinnated, apcl firmly braced with nmseles. Drrham. 

Complea't. See Complete. 

<LVmplement. w. s. [compl-emcntimu Latin.] 

1. Perfection; fulness; completion: cornpletcmont. 

Onr custom is both to place it in the front of our prayers as 
a guide, and to add it in the end of some principal limbs or 
parts, »?> a complement which fully perfecteth whatsoever may 
i*c defective in the rest. t ;y Hooker, v. § 35. 

They as thev feasted had their fill, , 

Fora full complement of all their ill. Spenser, Hnbb. Tale. 

For n complt »/#*{/ of these blessings, they were enjoyed by 
the protection of a Iking of tfie most harmless disposition, the 
most exemplary piety, the greatest sobriety, chastity', and mercy. 

Clarendon. 

The sensible nature, in its complement and integrity, bath 
five exterior powers or faculties. I fate, ()rig. of Mankind. 

2 . Complete set ; complete provision ; the full quantity 
or number. 

The god of love himself inhabits there, j) 

With all his raue, and ‘dread, and grief.-md care ; > 

His complement »»f stores, and total wifi. 3 Prior. 

3. Adscititious circumstances ; appendages ; parts not 
necessary, but ornamental : whence ceremony was 
called complement* now corrupted to compliment. 

If the case permittctli not baptism, to ha\e the decent com - 
dements of baptism, better it were to enjov the body without 
‘is furnifnre than to wait for this, ’till the opportunity of that, 
for which we, desire it, be lost. Hooker, v. ^8. 

These, which have Justly sprung up, for complements , rites, 
and c-re.uonies of church actions, are, in truth, for the greatest 
part, such silly things, that \try casino* doth make them hard 
to In: disputed of in serious iijannei*. Hooker, Uedie. 

A doleful case desires a doleful song. 

Without vain art or curious complements. Spenser. 

Garnish'd and deck’d in modest complement , 

Not working with the ear, but with the eye. Shaksju are. 

d* [I*i geometry.] Wliat remains of a quadrant of 
it circle, or of ninety degrees after anv certain 1 
arch hath been retrenched from it. 

5. [lu astronomy.] The distance of a star from the 
Zenith. 

6. CVaii*u:mi:nt */f the ( 'urlain* in fortification, that 

part in the interiour side of it which makes the 
demijgoiw. * 

t n n 

7. Arithmetical Complement of a Tsdarilhm, is, 
what the logarithm wants of 10,600000, Chambers . 

Compleme'ntal.% adj. [from complement. This 
adjective is also written : om pi i mental. But see the 
3 d sense of Co mpllm e n t. ( \mph menial conti 11 ued 
to be the spelling till about the beginning of the 
18th century.] Adscititious; expressive of com- 
pliment. . * 4 

Many infi\ impro\ing themselves on the discoveries made 
by the brain and paincs of others, ayd only adding dbiflc com- 
plementall enlargements of their owne, have plundered the first 
founders of all the praise and profit of their invention. 

Standard of Equality, sect. 3,3. 
The praises of a friend aj;c partial or suspicious ; of strangers, 
uncertain and not judicious; of comely persons, cumplemental 
and mannerly ; of learned and wise men, more precious. 

&r •/. Harinfrtuu, Br. View of the Ch . (16 53,) p. i$2. 
With her was complvtnrntal flattery 
With silver tongue. Beaumont's Psyeht, viii. 19a. 

DemUre scorns, arid complcmental mockeries. 

Scott, Pract. Disc. i. 
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Complementary. n. s. [from complement .] Our 
skilletl in complipicnts. 

Amo . | Is lie ama(t.er ? 

Cri. That, sir, he has to shew here; and confirmed under 
«the hands of the most skilful and cunning complement arits 
alive. 0 B. Jon son, Cynthia's Revel? . 

COMPLF/TE. (idj. Xcnmplctn?, Lat.] 
j. Perfect; full; having no deficiencies. 

With us the reading of scripture is a pert of our church 
liturgy, a special portioii of the service which we do tq Cod ; 
and not a* exercise to spend the time, when one doth wait 
for another coming, ’till the assembly of them that shall after- 
wards worship him be complete. Hooker, v. J 19. 

And ye are edlkplete in him which is the head of all princi- 
pality and power. « Col , ii. 10. 

Then marvel not, thou great and complete man, 

That all the Greeks begin to worship Ajax. Shalspcare . 

2. Complete having no degrees, cannot properly 
admit more and mad. 

If any disposition should appear towards so good a work, 
the assistance of the legislative power would be necessary to 
make it more complete. Swft . 

3. Finished; ended; concluded. 

This course of vanity almost complete, 

% Tir’d in the field 6f fife, I hope retreat. Prior. 

To Comple'tT). v. a. [from the noun.] To perfect; 
to finish. 

Mr. Sanderson was completed master of arts. Walton. 

fired only and completed to the taste 
Of lustful appetence. Milton, P . L. 

‘To town lie comes, completes the nation’s hope, 

Am! heads the bold trainM-bands, ami burns a Pope. Pope. 

Completely. adv. [from complete.'] Fully; perfectly. 

Then tell ns, how you can your bodies roll, 

Through space of matter, so completely full? Iliad, nore. 

Whatever person would aspire to be completely witty, smart, 
humorous and polite, must lie able, to retain in bis memory 
every single sentence contained in this work. Swift. 

CoMIMJ'/TEMENT.'j'* It. S. [ll'OIll COMpldcMdlt , Fl\] 

. The net of completing. 

Prclibatinn-i— which quickens their hopes mid desin s of the 
eompletemeuf. More, (' bnjee /. if Cabin/!. (ifyT/,,) p. 248. 

Allow me to give you, from the best’ authors, the origin, the 
antiquity, the crowtli, the change, and the cnmplctemeut of 
satire among the Homans. Drydru, Ded. lu Jar. 

Coaipll'tknkns. 'n.s. [from complete*"] PcrfPclion: 
the state of being complete. 

I cannot allow their wisdom such a completeness and inerra- 
l.ilitv, as to exclude myself. A'uig Charles. 

I'li esc parts go to make up the < ompUlt ness of any subject. 

Watts, Logick. 

Completion’, v. s. [from complete .] 

1. Accomplishment; act of fulfilling; state of being 

fulfilled. * * 

There was a full entire harmony, and consent .of all the 
divine predictions, receiving their completion in Christ. South. 

2 . Ctnio-t licigut ; perfect state. 

lie makes it the utmost completion of an ill character to 
bear a malevolence to the best men. Pope. 

Comple'tive.^ adj. [from complete.'] Making com- 
plete. 

The reason of these significations is derived from the com- 
pletive power of the tense here mentioned. 

Harris, Hermes , i. $ 7. 

Com plf/to r y. ; )fc adj. [from completed] Fulfilling. 

His crucifixion we may contemplate as completory of ancient 
prcsignilicatious and predictions, Barrow , Serm . ii. 357. 

(.’’o'mpletohy^ w. s. [low Lat. complctonum . Sec 
• also Complin.] The evening service 5 the complin 
of the ltomish church. ' , 

There was such an office with the Jews likewise, called 
the close, from the shutting up of the day Arid. its service; 
a kind of completory , used by all of them on their propitiation- 
day, Jloojier oh Lcftf, p. 34 
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CO'M PEEX. 7 adj. [complrxus, Eat.] Composite ; 
Cojmple'xed. 3 of many parts; >not simric ; in- 
cluding many particulars. a J 

To express complexcd significations they took a liberty to 
compound and piece together creatures of allowable form# 
into mixtures incxistent. I Brown . 

Ideas made up of several simple oifcs, \ call complex; such 
as beauty, gratitude, a man, the Universe; which though 
complicated of vuyAu* simple ideas, or complex ideas made up 
ol simple one*., ><*t are considered ea^li by itself as one. LorAe. 

A Secondary essential mode, called a property, sometimes 
goes toward making up the ossense of a complex being. H uffs. 
With such perfection fram’d, 

Is this complex stupendous scheme of things. Thomson, Spring. 
Co'mplex. n. s. [from the adjective.] ^Complication ; 
collection. 

This parable of the wedding-supper comprehends in it the 
whole complex of all the blessings and privileges exhibited by 
the gospel. South, Scnn. 

CoMPLE'xrnisT.ss. n. s. [from complex.'} Complica- 
tion; involution of many particular parts* in one 
integral ; contrariety to simplicity; compound state 
or nature. # 

From the enmpfc.rcdncss of these moral idea-, there follows 
another inconvenience, that the: mind cannot easily retain those* 
precise combinations. *• Locke. 

Complf'xio.w ii. s. |Y uinplcu'in. Eat.] 

1. This iuclosurc or involution of one tiling in 
another. 

Though the terms of proportions may be complex, jd 
where t!ie compodnou of the argument is plain, \impie mid 
C' “it i I uj*, it i properly er-Ued a simple syllogism, since the 
plexnei dm not belong to the s\ llogistiek form of it. Waits. 

2. The colour of the external parts of any body. 

Ms .» jud !)) the ci'.iiplei i >n of the sk\ 

The -taV u»id mehiubou of the day. Shakspearr , Kick. IT. 

\\ hat M e ym i.i these pnp< rs, that \ou lose 
So i.nit ii ( i,. ipl. a, i . ? S’uiA spnt re, ill n. V. 

lie takes on \o\ ler, so i ails against all married mankind, 
io curses all F.\ e*s daujliter*. of what complexion .soeur. 

• S/iaksprare. 

Why lb. til not beauty then refine the wit, 

And good compltxoof rcditv the will? Darns. 

Nicoles.^, though it rcmlcrs them insignificant to great pur- 
poses, yet it polishes their complexion, and makes their 'pjrit. 
seem more vigorous. Colin r on Pi u/r. 

If 1 write on a black man, I run over all the eminent per 


sons of that en nplc.v 


Addison, Sped. 


3. The temperature of the body according to the 
various proportions of the four medical humours. 

*Tis ill, though different jour complexions are. 

The family of lieav’n for men should war. Dri/den , Fab. 

For from all tempers he could service draw, 

The worth of each, with its allay he knew ; 

And, as the confident of nature, saw I 

llow she complexions did divide and brew. Drydni. 

The methods of Providence, men of this complexion must [u* 
unfit for the contemplation of. ft it nut , Theory of the Earth. 

Let melancholy rule supreme, 

Choler preside, or blood or phlegm. 

It mokes no dilPrence in the ease, 

Nor is compltxion honour’s place. StPifl. 

Complf/xional. adj. [from complexion.'] Depending 
on the complexion or temperament of the body. 

Men and other animals receive different tinctures from 
complexioitsl etfioresceucies, and descend still lower as they 
partake of the fuliginous and denigrating humours. Brown. 

Ignorance, where it proceeds from early or complcxionnl pre- 
judices, trill not wholly exclude from favour of God. Fiddcx. 
CoMPLF/xioNAi.LY.'j' adv. [from complexion.] By ,j 
complexion. 

An inclutit king sent unto Alexander a fair woman, fed with 
poisons, either by converse or copulation comptexionaffy to de- 
stroy him; - !T , Brown , Vufg. Err. 

Where are the jesters now ? the men of health 
ComjilcxlpMdly pleasant? B. Blair, The G raw. 
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Perfect depravity of mind is not reconcilable with elo- 
quence; and the mind (though corruptible, not complcxionally 
'icious) would reject, and throw off with disgust, a lessoil 
ot pure and unmixed evil. 

4*. / Biirkt , Left, to a it Tenth, of the Kat. Assembly. 

IomAb-xionahy.# adj. [from complexion.] Relating 
to the rare <>l tlio complexion. 

the Grcok ilmrcliis Lvniiiilly, ami most of (lie Latin casuists, 
as I have heard lrom le.uved men nml Iravcllers, do allow even 

ri!! lUT^'T? iU ' t l,ml " r *' f hv some light 

tmiturc tlie looks 01 v. omen mimienl for urine, modesty, 

and enantv. J!,,. Taj.',.,-. llnmhmu. p. ,g! 

Comple XIOM.1).'-.- adj. [okl l‘Y. <:on,-..hxu„,nl.\ Well’ 

coiriploxioilcilj Imving a body in g„»«,| L"iij.eT;itm-c. 

I L duel* 

J lie female Moors, if preserved fmin the injuries «>f the mu» 
and weather, arc gem rally well mmplr .nouedj full bodied, and 
of good syipmelry. ^ L^tddron, West Barba /y. p. fI -. 
Complexity.# h.s. [from cum pi ex. "] .State of bcin/r 

complex. 

Some distinguished for their simplicity, others for their 
cvniplcxihi. ^ *, Burke. 

Eo.mpi.e xlv. adv. [from complex.] In a complex 
manner; miff simply. , 

n.s. [Trout complex.'] r rhc state of 

boin^r complex. 

II tnc dcclcn-.ions r »l the ancient language arc so very com- 
plex, their ‘•oujui'Rimps are in«U finitely more so. And the 
complex lie**! of the i'P(# is founded, upon the same principle 
with that of ti.«c otlur, the dillicu!-y ol forming, in the 
Lcgiiiinngs of language, ahstmet and 'u/ral terms. 

f A. n f l .r t’onn.of Lungurtixs. 

C omple xiMir. n. a. [from cumph r. j 'Flie involution 
or complicntion of one thing with oflu-r<. 
t'o.wiM.i'ABi.1'.# adj. [lrom '■>•,■!</.] 'J’hat can bend 
or yiedd. 

ft ii not the joimrirof anotlK r !■ •Uwill remove lonelincvs, 
hut the uniting of anol. i. r miml. 

Ah!, .n) h ,-f. and lhseip. of D/rorce. 
CoMlMj'.WTl.. /■. ,s. I iViUH ein, , ///.] 

1. i lie act oi yielding <r» any desire or demand; 
accord ; submission. 

I am far from c\u; ! ' at 1 - vy n / e for plcnai v consent 
it u.ib not, to hi, de.malam. King Charles. ’ 

• v c .1 1 u frei* from .. i y n , . /, s , ‘i < v riuiiKiiio** of <nn will 
to an;, pm lic.ihir e.-tion, au.l fn m a n.xes^iry < mplitnnt with 
our de.ire, s< t ujion an . paitw uhr, aod then appearing p,\ Ar- 
able good Join 

Let the k j n g me* t co'npf t \nt . In v'mi’ looks, 

A free a ml ready j adding to in, w I dir . II owe. 

I he ail ions fo which the worl ! ‘Oiii'ii, our eo,n plainer ;nc 
sins, w ball ll.rlcii f*tt rual e\p( < tatloir. ' A„ : , 

^\l**it co'cplinnet s w.Il riicovc iiis 1 nt 'oe, w idle the Jilx ! i \ 
continues oi professing w I mf new o,*'aiou , \vi j! .i^t - Sr»/!. 

2. A ilnpOMtion to >i 4 dfl to ofhersf o.mj i.iisemv. 

He was a in. in *>i !"\\ words, and of ^iw.t , oiephunre ; anil 
iisiiallv o'. ‘I'M i.’d th.it as hi. oplm >11, which lie 1..: 1 -.mw wr,u!d 
he grafcf'il to {he km . (Van .nlou, b. \iii. 

CVimplj^wt. adj. [from comply. | 

1. Yielding: In udiip/. 

n < m , 

The eomprart beugbs 

Yielded the m. * Milton, p. L. 

2. Civil ; I'onipl.'tisnnt. , . 

("oMPi.ifcfMTi.v.# adv. [from compliant.’] Ln a yielding 

or civil manner. 

To CO'MPEICATli.'j'- v. a. [ cnmplico, Eatin ; com- 
pliqnvr , old 1 *V.] , 

1. To entimglc one # \vith nuotlicr ; to join; to involve 
rjuiutdly. 

In case our oflenre aeainsf God bad been complicated wiih 
injury to men, we should make restitution. TiUohcn . 

• When the disease is (rinpHralcd with other diseases, one must 
consider that which is most dangerous. Arbnthnot on Did. 
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There are a multitude of human actions, -which have so many 
complicated circumstances, aspects, and situations, with regard 
to time and place, persons and things, that it is impossible tor 
any one to pass a right judgement concerning them} without 
entering into most of these circumstances. Watts. 

2. To unite* by involution of parts one r in anotHor. 

Commotion in the parts may make them apply themselves 

*■ on c to another, or complicate and dispose, them after the man- 
ner requisite to make them stick. Boyle, Hut. 0/ Firmness. 
3* To form,, by complication; to form by the union 
of several parts into one integral. 

Serpents, and vipers, &c. that endeavour to devour that 
worU which produces them, and monsters compiled and com- 
plicated of divers parents and kinds. f 

Donne s Devotions , (1624,) p. 68. 

Dreadful was the din. 

Of hissing through the hall ! tlmk swarming now, 

With complicated monster^, Jicud and tail. Milton , P. L. 

A man, an army, the universe, arc compliektcd of various 
simple ideas, or complex ideas made up of simple ones. 

Lode. 

Co ' m pli cate .' *jr adj. [from the verb.] Compounded 
of a multiplicity of parts. 

Though the particular actions of war are complicate in fact, 
yet they are separate and distinct in right. Bacon. 

What pleasure would felicitate his spirit, if he could grasp 
all in a survey; as a painter runs over a complica\e piece 
wrought by Titian or Raphael. Watts on the Mind. 

How poor, how ritfh, how abject, how august, 

How complicate , how wonderful, is /nan 1 

Young, Night Th. 1. 

Co'mplicately.-^ adv. [from complicated] In u com- 
plicated manner. 

Co'mplicatenkss. n. s. [from complicate.’] The stale 
of being complicated; intricacy; perplexity. 

'There is great variety of intelligible-, in the world, *0 nmeli 
objected to our senses, and every scicral object is full of sub- 
divided multiplic ity ;*nd complicaU ness, llalc , (trig, of A lank. 

Complication. it. ,v. [old Fr. complication .] 

1. The act of involving'onc tiling in another. 

All the parts in complication roll. 

And every one contributes to the whole. 

.Jordan's Poems , . 1. b. 

Many admirable combinations, com plications, and intertex- 
tures of them all, which are not elsewhere, in the body to be 
found. Smith's Portraiture of Old Age, p.112. 

2. The state ofbeing involved one in another. 

All our grievances arc either of body or of mind, or in mm- 
jdications of both. L' list range. 

The notions of a confused knowledge arc always full of per- 
plexity and complications, and seldom in order. Wilkins. 

3. The integral consisting of many things involved, 
perplexed, and united. 

By admitting a complication of ideas, and taking foo many 
things at once into one question, the mind is dazzled and be- 
wildered. * * Walts, Logick. 

Co'mpt.ice. 11. s. [Fr. from complex , an associate, low 
Lat.] One who is united with others in an ill de- 
sign; an associate; a confederate; an accomplice. 

To arms, victorious noble father, 

To quell the rebels and their complices. Shakspcarc, Hen. I T. 

Justice was afterwards done upon the offenders, the prin- 
cipal being hanged and quartered in SiniVhfield ; and divers of 
liis chief, complices executed in divers parts of the realm. 

% • jTayward. 

The marquis prevailed with tlfe king, that he ij light only 
turn his brother out of the garrison, after justief was done 
upon his complices. Clarendon. 

CompiVeh. n. s. [fro;n comply.'] A man of an easy 
temper; a man of ready compliance. 

Suppose a hundred new employments were erected on pur- 
pose to gratify compilers, an insupportable difficulty would re- 
main. . Sivijt. 

CO * M PLI \I KNTVf' 7i. 5. [compliment, * Fr.] An 
act, or expression of civility, usually understood 
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to include some hypocrisy, and to mean less than it 
declares: this ,is properly complement , something 
supeifluous, of more than enough, Dr. Johnson 
says, and the word indeed is complement in old 

* authors, and even in Milton, from whom he has 
cited examples, but writes it compliment in confor- 
mity to modern usage. The same may be said of 
complimental . See Complemenval.] 

He observed few compliments in matter of arms, but such as 
proud auger did indite to him. Sidney, b. ii. 

My servant, sir ? *Twas never merry world 
Since lowly feigning was call'd compliment : 

Y* arc servant* to the duke Orsino, youth. Shakspcarc. 

One whom the musiekof his own vain tongue 
Doth ravish, like inrhanting harmony : 

A man of compliments, whom right and wrong 

Have chjjse as umpire of their meeting. Shakspcai'e. 

What Jionour that, 

But tedious waste of time, to sit and hear 
So nirny hollow compliments and lies. 

Outlandish flattened ? Milton, P. H. 

Virtue, religion, heaven, and eternal happiness, are not 
trifles tG be given up in a compliment, or sacrificed to a jest. 

1. Uogcrs. 

To Co'mplkrent. v. a. [from the noun.] To sooth 
with acts or expressions of respect; to flutter; to 
praise. 

It was not to compliment a society, so much above flattery 
and the regardless air of common applauses. GlanvUlc. 

Monart hs should their inward soul disguise, 

Dissemble and command, be false and wise; 

By ignominious arts, for servile mbs, 

Should compliment their foe-., and shun their friends. Prior. 

The watchman gave so very great a tlmmp at my door, that 
I awaked, and heard myself complimented with the usual salu- 
tation. Taller, \o. hi. 

To CVmpliment.^ v v. it. To use ceremonious or 
adulatory language. 

Sometimes five imprimaturs are seen together dialogue- 
wise in tlieyiatza of one titlcpage, complimenting and ducking 
each to other with their shaven reverences. 

A Til l on, Areopagilica . 

I make the interlocutors upon occasion compliment with one 
another. Boyle. 

She compliments Me u elans very handsomely, ayd says he 
wanted no accomplishment cither of mind or body. Pope. 

Complime'ntal. adj. [from compliment.] Expres- 
sive of respect or civility ; implying compliments. 

I come to speak with Paris from the prince Troilus : I will 
make a complimental assault upon him. 

Shakspcarc, Troll, and Cress. 

Languages, for the most part, in terms of art and erudition, 
retain their original poverty, and rather grow rich and abun- 
dant in complimental phrases, and such froth. Woitim . 

This falsehood of Ulysses is inti rely complimental and uffi- 

« cions. Broome. 

Com pijme'n tally, adv. [from complimental.] In 'the 
nature of a compliment; civilly; with artful or 
false civility. 

•’ This speech has been condemned as avaricious : Eustathius 
judges it spoken artfully and complimcntatly. Broome , 

Co'mplimenter. n. s. [from compliment.] One given 
to compliments; a flatterer. 

Co / xMPLiNE.'f~ n. s. [complies Fr, completinum , low 
Lat. V. Du Cange in V. Complknoje.] The lust 
act of worship at night, by which the service of the 
day is completed. 

At morn and even, besides their anthems sweet, 

Their jienv masses anil their complines meet. 

Spcnstr, Huhh. Tide. 

They sing mat tins, many masses, little and great;' they have 
their hours, first, third, sixth, ninth ; their vespers, complins , 
and salutations. T Tar mar, Tr. of Bern's Scrm. p. 377. 


« 
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If a man were but of a day’s Jife, it is well if bet lasts till 
even song, and then says his compline an hour hefore the 
time. Bp' Taylor, H<ky Linns * . 

To Co'mplish.* v. a . [an abbreviation of accymplish ; 
so old F r. complisscment 9 accomplishment. Kclliam.j 
To accomplish ; to fulfil. * 

For ye into like thraldomc me did throftr, * 

And kept from vvmplishing the faith which [ difl owe. 

. * Spenser* F. Q. V. xi. 4 1. 

That now whefl he hud done the tiling he bought, 

And as he would, compfisht and conipast all. 

Mir. for Mag. p.443. 

To Compi.o'he.'J’* v . n. [comploro, Lat.] To make 
lamentation together. Cuckeram . 

CO'MPLOT.'f' n. s . [Fr. «from completion for com- 
plexum , low Lat. Menage.] A confederacy in some 
secret crime ; a plot ; a conspiracy. 

I cannot, iny life, mv brother, like but well f 
The purpose of the com plot which ye fell. 

Spenser , UyJ>b. Tale a 

l kuow their complol is to have my iife. 

Shakspearc , Hen. VI. 

A fear they had, lest he should bring them within the com- 
pass of his dangerous complain. 

Bp. Bancroft, Dangerous* Posit ions, t $r. iv. 8.* 

The complol , methinks, had as much of the fformit as of the 
poet. Wot tan. Parallel of the D. of Jiuelt . and Ld. luse.r. 

To CoMrLo'T.'f" T’. it. [from the noun.] To form 
plot; to conspire; to join in any secret design, 
generally criminal. , 

Having eumplotted with the duke of Norfolk. * 

% Bacon, Observ. on a Lihcl in 15 9 z. 

Nor over hv advised purpose meet, 

To plot, contrive, or complol any ill. Shakspearc, Rich. II. 

To mngrutiato himself after his molt, whether real or com- 
plotted. Milton, llisfaof Eng. B. 6. 

A lew lines after, we find them coinplotting together, and 
contriving a new scene of inFeries to ihe Trojans. Pope. 

CoMPLo'iurNT.# /?.>*. [ from complol.] Conspiracy; 
confederacy in secret crime. • 

What was the cause of their multiplied, vatiated complol - 
mrnU against her, like the monsters in Afriek, every day almost 
a new conspiracy! Dean A tag's Semi. < ;th Nov. 1608, p. 33. 

roMPLo'TTEu.")’ it. s. [from complol.] A conspirator; 
one joined in a plot. 

Those jealousies proceeded not from the detection of any 
fraud in him, hilt of the late imposture of the said Lambert 
the shoemaker’s son, and the abuse of the com plotters. 

Sir G. Burk, Hist, of A. Rich. III. p 89. 

Jocasta too, no longer now my sister. 

Is found complotter in the horrid deed. 

Dri/dcn and I,ct\ Oedipus . 
To COMPLY', v. «. [Skinner derive* it from the 
French comphure ; but probably it j conies from 
compiler , to bend to. PI hr is still in use.] To 
yield to; to be obsequious to; to accord with; k* 
suit with. It has with before as well persons as 
things. 

The rising sun complies with our weak sight. 

First gilds the clouds, then shews his globe of light. f VaiAr. 

They did servilely comply with the people in worshipping 
God by sensible images ami representations. Tdloisou. 

The truth of tilings will not comply with our conceits, and 
bend itself to our interest. TiUolson . 

Remember I am she who sav’d y our life, 

Your loving, lawful, and complying wife. Deaden. 

He made his wish with his estate comply, 

Joyful to live, yet not afraid to die. Prior. 

To Compo'n debate,# v. a. [Lat. compand no.'] To > 
weigh. C* x!kcr am. 

Component, adj. [component, Lat.] That which 
constitutes the compound body. 

•* The bigness of the component parts of natural bodies may 
be conjectured by their colours. Newton, Uptick*. 


To COMPO'ET.^ v. n. [ comport er, Fr. from porto, 
Lat.] 

1. Totigree; to suit: followed by with. 

How ill this dulncsS doth comport w ith greatness ! 

Bcaum. and FI. The Prophetess . 

Some piety \ not good there, some vain disport 
On this side sin, with that place ilia) comport. Doniv. 

Such doe** not comport with the nature of time. Holder. 

It is not every man's talent to distin\midi aright how far our 
prudence may warrant our charity, and how Tar our charity 
may comport with our prudence. * j* Estrange. 

Children, in the things they do, if they comport with their 
ago, find little difference, so they may be doing. * Locke . 

2 . To bear. , 

Shall we not meekly comport with an infirmity ? 

Barrow , IVoikx, i. 484. 

To Compo'ut. v. a . # 

1 . To bear*; to endure. This is a Gallick significa- 
tion, not adopted among 11*. 

The uialecoutentsd sort, ’* 

That never can the present state comport. 

But would as often change a-* they change Jvill. Daniel » 

2 . To behave; to carry: with the reciprocal pro- 
noun. , ’ 

At years of discretion and comport 
YonLelfat this rantipole rate. Congreve, Way of ljie World. 

CoMPo'tiT. v. s. [from the verb.] Behaviour; con- 
duct; manner of acting and hulking. 

I shall account concerning the rub s uni manners of deport- 
ment in the receiving, our con /nut and conversation in and 
after it. Bp. TayUn, Worthy Communicant. 

I know them well, and mark’d their rude com pint ; 

In times of tempest they command alone. 

And he. but sits precarious on the throne. Drat ten, Fables. 

Com po'rt able. adj. [from comj>urt.~\ Consistent ; 

not contradictory. 

Casting the rules and cautions of tl.v> art into some comport - 
able method. W "lion's Architct ture, lYef. 

Compo'jitaxce. 71. s. J^fYoni compoi /.] Behaviour; 

gesture of ceremony. 

Goodly comporlaucc each to other hear. 

Ami cutcrtuiu themselves with courtMes meet. Sprint r, F. Q. 

Coaipoiita'tion.# 11. s. [Lat. comportatio .] An as- 

sem binge ; a bringing together. 

• Here is a collection and comportation of Agur’s wise say- 
ings. Jij). Richardson on the Old Test. (1655,) p. $03. 

CoMro'nTMKNT.-f' it.s. [old Fr. amiporlcmcnf.'] Be- 
haviour; mien; demeanour. 

The will of God is like a sf might unalterable rule or line; 
hut the Various comportments of the creature either thwarting 
this rule or holding conformity to it, occasion sev 1 ral habitudes 
of t hi J rule. Hale , 

By her serious ami devout comportment on thi^e solemn oe- 

* casions, she gives ui* # example that i*Jvcry often too mu h 
wanted. Addison, I 'n f Jo (dec. 


7 b COMPOSE, r. a. [composer, I'Y. com] >071 n, Lat.] 

1 . To form a mass by joining different things together. 

Zeal ought to be t tun posed ot the highest degrees of all pious 
aflrc lion-. Sprat, 

2 . To place anything in its proper form and method. 

In a peaceful grtive my corps com pose. Jjrydcn, LEn. 

How doth the sea exactly compose itself to a lc\el. superficies, 
ami wiih’lhc earth make up oiib spherical roundness. Bay. 

The greatest coucjucroi in this nation, after the manner of 
the ol-l (/rcciuii Ly ricks, did not only compose the words of his 
divine odes, but gem rally set them to imtsick himself. Addison. 

3. To dispose ; to put in the proper state for any pur- 


pose. •> 

The whole army seemed well composed to obtain that by 
tlii-ir swords, which tlmy could not by their pen. 

Clarendon, b. vi : i. 

,4. To put together a discourse or sentence; to write 
as an author. - 
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Words so pleasing to God, as those which the Son of God 
himself hath composed) were not possible for men to frame; 

Hooker % v. § 35. 

j. To constitute by being parts Q f a whole. ‘ 

Not did Israel, ’scape 

Th* infection, when their borrow’d gold compos'd 

Thfr calf in Orcb. - Mi ft on, 1\ L. 

A few useful tilings, confounded with many trifles, fill their 
memories, and compose their intellectual possessions. Watts. 

6 . To calm; to quiet. 

lie would undertake the journey with him, by which all his 
fears would be composed, t 7a re n dun, b. \ iii. 

You, that had taught them to subdue thrir foes, 

Cou’d order teach, and their high xpYiti compost*. Waller. 

Compose thy mind; 

N6r frauds arc here contriv'd, nor force design'd. Drydcn . 

He, having .1 full command over the water, had power to still 
and compose it, as well as to mo\e and disturb it. Wondtvurd. 

Yet to compose this midnight nnhc, ' 

Go, freely search where-e'er \ on please. tij tor. 

7. To adjust the mind to any business, by freeing it 
from distu rbnnco. 

The mind being thus disquieted, may not he able easily to 
compose and settle itself to pray er. Uuppn , Mules for Dcro/nm. 

AVc beseech thee to compose our thought'*, and preserve her 
reason, during her s.icknc>s. Simp. 

8. To adjust; to settle: as, to compose a diJJ'cmtcc. 

9. [With printers.], To arrange the letters ; to put 
the letters in the composing sijek. 

10. [In musick.] To form a tune from the different 
musical notes. 

CoMpo'sed. participial adj. [from compose.'] Calm ; 
serious ; even : sedate. 

in Spain there is soineihing still more serious and nnnposrd 
in the manner of the inhabitant*. Addison >>u Ihdy. 

The Mantuan therein sober triumph sate, 

Compos'd his posture, *‘and his look sedate. Pope. 

Composedly, adv. [from composed,] Calmly; 

seriously ; sedately. 

A man was walking before the door very composedly without 
a liat ; one crying. Here is the fellow that killed the duke, 
every body asked which is he, the. man without the hat very 
composedly answered, I am he. Clarendon. 

Compo'sednlss.^ u. s. [from composed.] Sedalc- 
ncss; calmness; tranquillity. 

To him that doth good, glory and honour and peace, serenity 
and composed ness of mind, peace that passeth all understand- 
ingj joy that is unspeakable and full of glory. 

Will ins on Xal. ltd. ii. oh. 7 . 

That compost d n.ws of mind, that temper of spiri., that dis- 
ilays itself in a quit t endurance of scoffs, slanders, and all the 
ashes of contumelious tongues. South, Serw. viii. 183. 

Having supped with gravity, and an orderly tom posed ness, 
[they] depart. Poller Antup of (S recce, ii. 20. 

He that will thi iik to any purpose, must have lixeclness and 
composed ness of humour, ;|j well as smartness of parts. Morris. 

Compo'ser.^ n. s. [from compose.] 

1. Aij author; n writer* 

Now will be the right season of forming them to be able 
writers and composer., in e\ery excellent matter. Milton. 

If the thoughts of su-’li authors have nothing in them, 
they at least do no harm, and shew an honest industry ami a 
good intention in the compost \ Addison, Freeholder. 

2. lie that adapts the rnusick to words ; he thtft forms 
a tune. 

l 7 or the truth of the theory I am in no wise concerned, the 
vonipQser of it must look to tnat, as* IVuoateard . 

for exposition I prefer next Ludtsvico, a most judicious 
and ftwefit composer. Pcaeham onMusick. 

■ , The composer ha’* so expressed my sense, where I interfiled 
to move the passions, that lie seems to have been the poet as 
well as the composer. Drydcn, Alb . and 9 Alban, Pref, 

5* A compositor; lm that adjusts the types for the 
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C rinting. Tins word, unknown to Dr. Johnson, is 
ettei}! than the modern term compositor . 
Thej]>eginning o* such a work will bo very difficult, as also 
the pro .Miring ol* a sufficient composer , and corrector, for the 
Eastern languages. Ahp. Laud , to the Vice Ch . of Ox. 16.17. 
4. One whp composes or adjusts a thing. 

To be the composers, contriicrs, or assistants, in concluding 
of any ecclesiastical law. 0 

Up. of Ossory, ( Williams J Rights tf flings, (1662,) p. 43. 

Co.MPo'sm:. adj. [cumpositus, Lat.j 

The composite order in architecture is the last of I he five 
orders of eolurtfiis ; so named because its capital is composed 
out of those of the other orders; and it is also called the 
Homan and Italic!; order. t Harris . 

Some* are of opinion, that the composite pillars of this arch 
were in imitation of the pillars of Solomon’s temple. 

Addison on Italy. 

Composition. n. s. [ccmjmilin, Latin; compo- 
sition, |«Y.] * . 

1 . TJio,/ict of forming an integral of various dissimilar 
parts. ' 

Ipocras, which, besides the nature end strength of the wine 
itsrlfe, hath by the eom/iasition and confection oV men, minglin'; 
many spices with the same, great power in it, and pleasauut- 
n esse also by v {ho smell. 

E.vpo.i. of Salomon* x S< n /> , ( 1 7 8 { ,) p. 23 4 . 
MY have exact form of composition, whereby they incorpo- 
rate a I most as they w ere natural simples, line on, New Atlantis. 

(11 the time of theyneas reign of Hern, no composition was 
allowed by the laws to be used in point of medicine, but only 
simple*- proper to each disease. Temple . 

2. The act of bringing simple ideas info complica- 
tion, opposed to analysis, or the separation of com- 
plex notions. 

The inve^jgation 0 f difficult things, by the method of ana- 
lysis, ought rt or to precede the method of composition, 

Newton, Upticks. 

3. A mass formed by mingling different ingredients. 
Heat and \iv«icity in age, h an excellent compastll >u for 
business. „ . V ■ Bacon, Ess. 43. 

Vast pillars of stone, cased over with a composition, t hut looks 
the most like marble of any thing ongdean imagine. Addison. 

Jove mix’d up all, and his best clay employ'd, 

Thun call’d the happy composition I’loyd. Swiff. 

4. The state of being compounded; union-; con- 
junction ; combination. 

Neither shall ye make any other foil] like it, after the compo- 
sition of it : it is holy, aiul it shall be holy unto you. Whoso- 
ever compounded! any like it, — shall even be cut off from bi.s 
people. . ^ Rjrnd. xyx. 32. 

Contemplate things first in their own simple natures, and 
. afterwards view them in composition with other things. Watts. 

5. The arrangement, of various figures in a picture. 
The disposition in a picture is an assembling of many parts, 
is also called the composition, by which is meant the* distribu- 
.ioir and orderly placing of things, both in general and in par- 
ticular. Drydcn , lhtfrcsriby. 

6 . Written work. Mr. Malone considers 8ir II. 
Wolton’s usage of composition, in a letter dated in 
*636, as the firM. instance of its denoting a written 
work. But Barrel's Alvcarie of 1380 presents, 
under the word Compactf., u composition , placing 
or compacting of wordes togithcr, verbornm struts 
turn ” so that there can bo no question of the age 
also of this meaning of composition. 

Writers are divided concerning the authority of the greater 
part of those compositions that pass in his name. I* Estrange. 

That divine prayer has always been looked upon as a compo- 
sition fit to have proceeded from the wisest of men. Addison . 

When I read rules of criticism* I enquire after the works of 
the author, and by-Yhat means discover wlrnt h<j[ tikes in a 
composition. * Addison, (jiiqrdiatt* 

7. Adjustment; regulation. 
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A preacher in the invention of matter* election of words. 
composition of gesture, look, pronunciation, motion! useth all 
tlicse faculties at once. B. Jonsin, Disco v. 

8 . Compact; agreement; terms oil which dififerences 

are settled. , 

To take away all such mutual grievances, injuries, aiRl 
wrongs, there was no way but onfy ])y going upon composition 
and agreement amongst themselves. Ahd again, all publick 
regiment, of what kind soever, seemeth evidently to have arisen 
from deliberate fKfvice, consultation, and composition between 
men, judging it convenient and belioveful. Hooker . 

Thus wc are agreed ; 

I crave our composition may be written, 

And seal'd between us. Shakgpcare, Ant . and Cleop . 

Their courage droops, and, hopeless now, they wish 
For composition with th* unconqucr'd fish. Waller . 

9. The act of discharging a debt by paying part; the 
sum paid. 

Persons who have been once cleared by composition with 
their creditors, or bankruptcy, and '4ft er wards become bank- 
rupts again, unless they pay full fifteen shillings in the pound, 
are only thereby indemnified as to the confinement of their • 
bodies. • Black done. 

10. Consistency; congruitv. 

There is no composition in these news, * 

That gives them credit. • m 

— ■ Indeed they are disprauprtionM. Sh^kspcarr, Othello . 

11. [In grammar.] The joining of two words to- 
gether, or the prefixing a particle to another word, 
to augment, diminish, or change its signification. 

12. A certain method of demonstration in mathc- 


maticks, which is the reverse of the analytical 
method, or of resolution. It proceeds upon prin- 
ciples in themselves self-evident, on definitions, 
postulates and axioms, and a previously demon- 
strated series of propositions, step by step, ’till it 
gives a clear knowledge of the thing to be demon- 
strated. This is called the synthetical method, 
and is used by Euclid in his Elements. Harris .. 

13. [lo printing.] The arranging of Several letters 
or types in the composing-stick. 

14. [I11 law.] Satislaction for tithes. .Sec 1 Modus. 

Compositive, adj [from composed] Compounded ; 

or having the power of compounding. Did. 

CoMro'siTou.^ n. s. [from compose.'] 

1. He that ranges and adjusts the types in printing; 
distinguished from the pressman, who makes the 
impression upon paper. See Composer, and Cor- 
rector. But our old language has composilor in a 

f enernl sense, which Dr. Johnson seems not to have 
nown. I 

, The composilor was Mr. Maiming, a decent sensible man, 

; who had composed about one half of his [Joluteon's] Diction- 
ary, when in Mr. Strahan’s printing-house. 

Boswell* s life of Johnson. 

2. He that composcth or setteth a thing in order. 

BuUokar , ed. 1^56. 
Composbe'ssor.# ?i. s. [old Fr. compossesseur.] A 
joint possessor. Sherwood. 

Compo'ssible.# adj. [con and possible.] Consistent ; 
that which may exist with another thing. 

They should make the faith wherewith they believe, an intel- 
ligent, compatible , consistent thing, and not define it by re- 
pugnancies. Chtllingworth , Bel. of Prof, vi, § 7. 

CCyMPOST.t [Fr. composition , Lat } \ 

t • A mixture of various substances for enriching the 
ground; manure. 

Avoid what is to come, 

And do not spread the compost on the weeds, 

To xnqjke them r an ker. Skakspeare 9 Hamlet. 

you u 


We also have great variety of composts and soils, for the 
making of the earth fruitful. Bacon, Hem Atlantis. 

Water young planted shrribs, amomum especially, which you 
can hardly refresh too often, and it reqnires abundant compost. 

• Evelyn's Kalendar . 

^ There, as his dream foretold, a cart he found, 

That carry’d compost forth to dung the ground. 

In vain the nursling grove 
Seems fair awhile, cherish'd with Foster earth ; 

But when the alien compost is exhaust, 

Its native poverty again prevails. 

2. Any mixture or composition. 

Finding the most pleasurable sin such a sad 
a compost of more bitter than sweet at the very instant, we % 
should never be such blind obedient votaries of Satan. 

* Hammond , W or leg, iv. 5 34 % 

To Compo'st.-J- v. a . [from the noun.] To manure; 
to enrich with soil. 

By removing into worse cajjth, or forbearing to compost the 
earth, water-mint turneth into field-mint and the colewort into 
rape. # Bacon 1, Hat. Hist . 

As for earth, it compostcth itself; for l'knew a garden that 
had a field poured upon it, and it did bear fruit excellently. 

• Bacon , Hat. Hist* 

How many fields have been drenched with blood, and com* 
posted with caitascs [ • Bp. Hall , Scrm. 1641. 

Compo / sture.'|~ jks. [hid Fr. composturc.] Soil ; ma- 
mile. Not used. 

The earth's a thief, * 

That feeds and breed^ by a com pod nr 3 stolen 
From "enernl excrement. „ Shakspcart, Timon. 

Com po .su re. ^ n. s. [from compose.] 

1 . The act of composing or inditing. 

Their own forms arc not like tube so sound, or comprehen- 
sive of the nature of the duty, as of forms of publick composure. 

King Charles . 

2. Arrangement; combination; mixture; order. 

Hence languages arise, when, by institution and agreement, 
such a composure of letters, such a woj*d, is intended to signify 
siuli a certain thing. Holder , El. of Speed. 

From the various composures and combinations of these cor- 
puscles together, happen tall the varieties of the bodies formed 
out of them. Woodward . Nat. Hist. 

3. The form arising from the disposition of the various 
parts. 

In composure of his face, „ 

Liv’d a fair, but manly grace. Crashaw. 

4. Frame; make; temperament. 

To reel the streets at noon, and stand the bullet 
With slaves that smell of sweat ; say this becomes him : 

As his comjwsurc must be rare indeed. 

Whom these things cannot blemish. ShaJcsjteare , Ant. and Cl. 

The duke of Buckingham sprung, without any help, by a 
kind of congenial composure, to the likeness of our late sovereign 
and master. Watt on. 

5. Adjustment. 

1 God will rather Jook to the inward raptures of the mind 
than to the outward form aud composure of the body. Duppa. 

6. Composition; framed discourse. See Composi- 
tion. This is of older usage, by at least the dif- 
ference of a century, than^Attcrbury’s ; the first of 
Dr. Johnson’s examples. 

The labour’d and understanding workes of Maister Johnson; 
the no lesse worthy composures of the both worthily excellent 
Maister Beaumont and Maistcr Fletcher. ' 

Welder, Pref.to the WA. Devil, % 6 t%. 
As | then sate on this Very grass, I turned my present thoughts 
into v jrse : ’tis a wish which I will repeat to you ; 

I in these flowery meads, Ac. 

When I had ended this composure, I left this place. 

, * iAugler. 

Discourses on such occasions are seldom the ftspductiQi of 
Jcisure, and should be read with those favourau^ allowances 
that are made to hasty composures. ' Atterbury. 

In tin; composures of men, remember you are a man as well 
as they ; and it is noUtheir reason, hut your own, that is ghen 
to guide you. Watts an the Mmd. 


Dryden. 

% 

Philips. 
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7. Scdatencss; calmness; tranquillity. 

To whom ! hi* virgin majesty of live, 

As 0110 who loves ami some unkimlncss meet*. 

With sweet austere; composure thus roply’d. Micron, P . L, 

The calmest and screncst hours of Me, when the passions of 
nature are all silent, and the mind enjoys its most perfect 
composure. 

S. Agreement ; composition ; settlement of differences. 

The treaty at Uxbridge gave the fairest hopes of an happy 
composure. King Charles. 

Vanguard !‘ to right and left the front unfold, 

That all ina> see, who hate us, how we seek 

Peace and composure. Milton , P. L. 

Thfngs were not brought to an extremity: there seems yet 
to be room left for a composure / hereafter there may be only 
for pity. Dri/den. 

COM POTATION, n. s. [rompolatio 9 Lat.] The 
act of drinking or tippling together. 

J3v ilrMi'iiig a secrecy to words spoke under the rose, we only 
mean in society cow potation, from the ancient custom of syni- 
posiuck meetings* to wear chaplets of roses about their heads. 

1 ‘ Brown, Vulg. Err. 

If them wilt prolong 

Dire com potation, forthwith reason quits 
Her empire to confusion and inibrulc. 

And vain debates; then twenty tongues at once 
Conspire in senseless jargon ; nought is heard 
But din* and various clamour, and mad rant. Philips . 

Co'mpotatoii.# //. s. [from the l.at. compoto.'] One 


who drinks together with another. 

1 bliall yet think ii a diminution to my happiness, to miss of 
half our companions and compotalor* of syllabub, cS;e. 

Pope, Lett, to Mr. Knight. 

To COMPOTKD.*}' v.n. [compono, Latin.] 

u To mingle many ingmlionls together in one mass. 

Only < vui/ivuml me with forgotten tln»t. 

Shah ,s pea rc, K. Hen. I J . P. II. 

2. To form by uniting various parts. 

\VbOSoever"c<"'i)>otindet/i any like it, shall he cut off. 

t * Exodus, xxx. 

It will he difficult to evince, tint nature does not make de- 
compounded bodies; I mean, mingle together such bodies as 
are already compounded oi elementary, or rather ot .simple 
oncs# Boyle, Sceptical Chymist. 

The ideas, being each hut one singleperception, are easier got 
than the more complex ones; anil therefore are not liable to 
the uncertainty which attends those compounded ones. Locke. 
To mingle in different positions; to combine: 

We cannot have a single image that did not enter through 
the sight; but we have the power of altering and compounding 
those°i mages into all the varieties ot picture. Addison, Sped. 

4. [In graumjar.] To form otic word Iron) two 01 

more words. ( _ 

Where it and Tigris embrace each other under tty; city ot 
Aoamin there do tliev agree of a joint and compounded name, 
and are Vailed 7>w>-Tigm. Ralegh, Hid. of the World 

r , To compose by being united. 

WhoM he so mock’d with glory, as to live 
But in a dream of friendship t 
To have his pomp, and all what state compounds, 

But only painted, like his Garnish’d friends. Shakspcare, Tim. 

6 . To adjust a difference by some recession from the 

rigour of claims. , 

I would to God all strifes were well compounded. 

Shnhpeare. 

If there be any discord or suits between any of the family, 
they are compounded and appeased. Bacon, NewUtlantis. 

7. To discharge a debt by paying only part. 

Shall I, yc gods, he cries, my debts compound ? ^Gay. 


To Compound, v. n. K v 

1. Tu come to terms of agreement by abating some- 
thing of the fivsst demand. It has Jin' before Wie 
thing accepted or remitted. 

They were, at last, glad to compound for his-bafe eonnmt- 
ttttDt to tbelltfwer. Clarendon. 


Pray, but for half the virtues of his wife ; 

* Compound for all the rest with longer life. Dry den. 

2 . To fchrgain in the lump. 

Herd’s a fellow will help you to-morrow: compound with 
him by' 1 the year. Shakspcare, Mcas.for Meat, 

y To come to terms by granting something on each side. 
Cornwall compounded to furnish ten oxen after Michaelmas 
for thirty pounds. " Carew, Suns, of Cornwall. 

Once more I come to know of thee, king Harry, 

If for thy ransom thou wilt now compound 
Before thy most assured overthrow ? Shakspcare , Hen . V, 

Made all the rojal stars recant, 

Compound and take the covenant. HudiSras. 

But useless ail, when he, despairing, found 
Catullus then did with the wind* compound . lJryden, Juv . 

Paracelsus and his adinir?rs have compounded with the pa- 
lenists, and brought a mixed use of chymical medicine* into 
the present practice. Temple . 

4. To determine. Tiiis is not in use. 

We here deliver, 

Subscribed by the consuls and patricians, 

Together with the seal o* the senate, what 
We have vompoundcu on. Shakspcare, Coriol. 

Compound, adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Formed out of many ingredients; not simple. 

The ancient eiectrum had in it a fifth of silver to the gold, 
and made a compound metal, as fit. for most uses us gold. Bacon. 

Compound substances are inadl up of two or more simple 
substances. . Watts, Logwk. 

2. [in grammar.] Composed of two or more words; 
not simple. 

Those who arc his greatest admirers, seem pleased with them 
as beauties; I speak of his compound epithets. Pope. 

3. Compound or aggregated Flmvtr, in botany, is 

such sis consists of many little flowers, concurring 
together to make up one whole one; each of which 
has its style anil stamina, and adhering seed, and 
arc all contained within one and the same calyx : 
such are the sunflower and dandelion. Harris . 

Co'mpound. n. s. [from the verb.] The mass formed 
by the union of many ingredients. 

Vor present use or profit, this is the rule ; consider the price 
of the two simple bodies : consider again the dignity of the. 
one above the other in use ; then see if you can imike-a com- 
pound, that will save more in price than it will lose in dignity 
of the use. Bacon, Physical Rem. 

As man is a compound and mixture of flesh, as well as spirit. 

South, 8cm. 

Love, why do we one passion call ? 

\V hen ’tis a compound of them ail ; 

Where hot and cold, where sharp and sweet. 

In all their equipages meet ^ Swift. 

Com ih/undahli:.^ adj. [from compound .] Capable 
of being compounded. Sherwood. 

CoMPo'iJNDBit.’T n. 6*. [from To compound. ~] 

1. f One who endeavours to bring parties to terms of 
agreement. 

They held it to be the best c ourse to let him alone, yea, and 
be compounders of peace and amity between Sancho and the 
barber, Shelton, J). Quix. iv. 19. 

1 hose softeners, pweetners, compounders, and expedient- 
mongers, who shake their heads so strongly. Swift. 

2. A iningicr; one who mixes bodies. 

3. An academical term for one who, having any 
estate or income for life of a certain value, pays 
extraordinary fees for the degree which he takes ; 
and, according to the value, is either a grand or a 
petty compounder. 

To COMPREHF/ND.-f v. a. {comprehend^ Lat.] 

1. To comprise; to include; to contain; to imply. 

If there be any other commandment, it is briefly compre- 
hended in this saying, namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. Bm.xv1.9- 
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It would be ridiculous to grow old in the study of every 
necessary thing, in an art which comprehends so nufcy several 
parts. . Dryden, Dufresnoy. 

a. To contain the mind; to understand ;Jto con- 
ceive- # 

The light shineth in darkness;, and the darkness compre- 
hended it not. • , * St. John, i. 5. 

Rome was not better by her Hefracc taught. 

Than wc are here 40 comprehend his thought, * Waller. 

*'Tib unjust, ttfnt they who have not the least notion of 
licroick writing, should therefore coftdemn the pleasure w hich 
others receive from it, because they cannot comprehend it. 

Dryden. 

CompreheNsible. adj* [comprehensible , Fr. compre - 
hensibilis, Latin.] 9 

I- Intelligible; attainable by the mind; conceivable 
by the understanding. 

The horizon sets the bounds between the enlightened and 
dark parts of things, between what and what is not com- 
prehamhlc by us. Locke . 

2. Possible to be comprised. * 

Lest this part of knowledge should seem to any not com- 
prehensible by axiom, wc will set down some head| of it. 

Paeon. 

CompreiieNsibleness.# n. s. [from 1 comprehensible.'} 
Capability of being understood. ,# 

Which facility and ymprchensiblcness must needs improve 
the usefulness of these expositions very considerably. 

More, Expos, of the Seven Churches , Pref. 

Comprehensibly.'!'' adv. [from comprehensible.'] 
With groat power of signification or understand- 
ing; significantly f witli great extent of sense. 
Tiilotson seems to have used comprehensibly for 
compi ehensi vely. 

The word-! wisdom and righteousness are commonly used 
very comprehensibly, so as to signify all religion and virtue. 

Tillotson. 

Comprehf/nsion. n . s. [comprehension Latin.] 

1. The act or quality of comprising 01; containing; * 
inclusion. 

In the Old Testament there is a close comprehension of the 
New, in the New an open discovery of the Old. Hooker. 

The comprehension of an idea regards all essential modes and 
properties of it; so body, in its comprehension, takes in solidity , 
figure, quantity, mobility. * Watts , Logic!'. 

2. Summary ; epitome ; compendium ; abstract ; 
abridgement in which much is comprised. 

If we would draw a short abstract of human happiness, 
bring together all the various ingredients of it, and digest 
them into one prescription, we must at last fix on this wise 
and religious aphorism in my text, as the sum and comprehen- 
sion of all. Rogers. 

3. Knowledge ; capacity ; power of ihelnind to admit 
and contain many ideas at once. 

You give no proof of decay of y our judgment, and cbm- 
prehension of all things, within the compass of an human un- 
derstanding. Drydcn. 

4. [In rlietorick.] A trope or figure, by which the 
name of a whole is put for a part, or that of a part 
for the whole, or a definite number for an indefinite. 

Harris . 

Comprehensive, adj* [from comprehend*] 

i. Having the power to comprehend or understand 
many things at once. 

He must have been a man of a most wonderful comprehensive 
nature, because he has taken into the compass of his Canter-* 
bury tales the various manners and humours of the whole * 
English nation in his age; not a single character has escaped 
him. , Drydcn , Fab. Pref. 

His hand unstain’d, his uncorrupted heart, 

His comprehensive head ; all int’rests weigh'd, 

All Europe sav’d, yet Britain not betray’d. 
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2. Having the quality of comprising much ; compen- 
dious ; extensive. 

Sotliffusive, so comprehensive, so catholick a grace is charity, 
that whatever time i#the opportunity of any other virtue, that 
time Is the opportunity of charity. Sprat's Scrm. 

Comprehensively, adv . [from comprehensive*] I11 a 
comprehensive manner. • 

Comprehensiveness.'!* m. s. [from com pr ehensi ve . ] 

1. The quality of including much in a lew' words or 
narrow compass. 

Compare the beauty ami comprehensiveness of legends on 
ancient coin.). Addison, on Anr. Medals* 

2. The power of understanding all tilings. 

In regard of the universality and comprehensiveness of God’s 
will, the school-diviucb for our better understanding have dis- 
tinguished \t into divers kinjs*; as, his will antecedent and 
consequent; his will of sign ; and his will of good pleasure. 

Shelf or Js Learned Discourses, p. 18?. 

Compre mlNsor.# n. $. [Lat. comprehensas.] One 
who has attained knowledge. » 

Thou that wert guided by their example, be likewise heart- 
ened by their success; thou art yet a traveller, they [the saints 
in heavenj comprehensors * thou art panting towards that 
rest* which they must happily enjoy. 

Bp. Hull, SouVs farewelkto Earth . 

Compresbytf/rial.^ adj. [frqpi con and preshy- 
tcriul . See Presi^terial.] , Relating to the pres- 
byterian form of ecclesiastical ministration. 

He — has his coequal and cumprmbylcnal power to ordain 
ministers and deacons by publick prayer. 

Milton , of Ref. in Eng. B. I. 

To COMPRE'SS.'!* v - a - Lco?njrrrssfi.< 9 Latin.] 

1. To force into a narrower compass; to squeeze 
together. 

The air in a valley is more compri sed, than that on the top 
of a mountain. Adams. 

2. To embrace. 1 

Her Neptune ey’d, witli bloom of beauty blest. 

And in his cave the yielding nymph compre&l. Pope, Odyss . 

There was in the island of lo a young girl compressed by a 
genius, who delighted to associate with the muses. Pope . 

Compre'ss. 11. s. [from the verb.] Bolsters of linen* 

• by which surgeons suit their bandages, for any par- 
ticular part or purpose. Quincy* 

I applied an intempient about the ankle ami upper part of 
the foot, and by compress and bandage dressed it up. 

Wiseman. 

Compressibility. n. s. [from compressible.] TI10 
quality of being compressible ; the quality of 
ad n\it ting to be brought by force into a narrower 

» compass ; as air may be compressed, but water can 
by no violence ! % >e reduced to Jess space than it 
naturally occupies. 

Compresm'bi.e. adj. [from compress.] Capable of 
being forced into a narrower compass; yielding to 
pressure, so as that one part is brought nearer to 
another. , 

There being spiral particles, accounts for the elasticity of 
air : there being >pherical piyticles, which givcs*free passage 
to any heterogeneous inutter, account', for air’s being cow 
press Ale. Cheync, Phu. Prin . 

Compuessi'hi.eness. n. s. [from compressible.] Capa- 
bility of being pressed close. Diet* 

Compression. n*s* [compression Latin.]: The act 
§>f bringing the parts of any body more near to 
each other by violence; the quality of admitting 
such ml efibrt of foj ee as may compel the body con 1- 
1 pressed into a narrower space. 

. • 5 * » 


Pope, Epht. 
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When, server a solid body is pressed, there is an inward 
tumult in the parts, seeking to, deliver themselves from the 
compression ; and this is the cause of all violent motion. 

Bacon, NUt. Ilist, 

The powder in shot, being dilatedr into such a flame as 
endureth not compression, moveth in round, the flame being 
in the nature of a liquid body, sometimes recoiling. 

Bacon, Nat, Hist. 

Tears an; the effects of the compression of the moisture of 
the brain, upon dilatation of the spirits. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Merry Michael the Cornish poet piped this upon his oaten 
pipe for inerr) England, but with a mocking compression for 
Normandy. Camden's Remains. 

He that shall find out an hypothesis, by which water may 
be so rare, and yet not be capable of compression by force, 
may doubtless, by the same hypothesis, make gold and water, 
and all other bodies, much rarer as lie pleases; so that light 
may find a ready passage through transparent substances. 

Newton. 

CoMntE'ssivE.* adj. [from compress."] Having the 

pow'T to compress. 

Till', pitcher also hath hs car, which is usually called, 
Anri, u/tf t'ordh; which (notwithstanding its name, as if it 
most, proper!', appertained to the heart,) yet we must know 
doth rather belong to the vein, and is indeed a part thereof, 
and not only a part, but the nrinripal and primary part 
thereof, from whence all other parts and branches do arise, 
as from their original ; and whernunto all the blood of the 
bod'v by the fomprrsswe motion of the veins, doth naturally 
Und, ns to its ultimate hold. 

Smith's Portraiture of Old Age, p. 236. 
CoMPTtr/ssruE. w. s. [from compress,"] The act or 
force of one body pressing against another. 

Wo tried whether heat would, notwithstanding so forcible 
a coin pressure, dilate it. Boyle, Spring of the Air. 

CoMpuiest.# n. s. [from con ami priest.] A fellow- 
priest. 

What will he then praise them for? not for any thing doing, 
but for deferring to do, for deferring to chastise iiis lewd and 
insolent vompne&ts. Aid! on, Apol.for Smcctymnuus. 

To Comphi'nt. v . n. r compri /fere, Latin.] To print 
together; it is commonly taken, in law, for the de- 
ceitful printing of another’s copy or book, to the 
prejudice of the rightful proprietor. 

Philips's World of Words. 
Compki'sal. * 71. s. [from comprise.'] The inclusion., 
the comprehending of things. 

Slandering is a complication, a comprisal and sum of all 
wickedness. Barrow , Serin, i. 254. 

To COMPULSE, v. ci. [com prendre* rompris , French.] 
To contain ; to comprehend ; to include. * 

Necessity of shortness eausetli men to cut off impertinent 
discourses, and to comprise much matter in few words* 

] looker, v. $ 32. 

Do they not, undttf doctrine, comprehend the same that wef 
intend by matters of faith? Do not they, under discipline, 
comprise the regimen of the church. Hooker , iii. § 3. 

’Tis the polluted love that multiplies ; 

But friendship does two souls in one comprise . Roscommon. 

7o CCYM PROBATE.* v. v. [Lat comprobo . ] To 
agree with ; to concur in testimony. 

For as well that sentence, as all other hofore rehearsed, do 
covnprobate ' with Holye Scripture, that God is the fountaine of 
sapience. - , Sir T. Elyot Gov. fol. 199. 

CoMPUOBA / TiON. , f' n. $. [compfobo, Latin.] (Proof; 
attestation. 

That is only esteemed a legal testimony which receives com- 
probation from the mouth? of at least two witnesses. Brown . 

To whom the earl of Pembrooke tinbosomes the whole 
design, and presses his comprobation in it. 

Sir G. Buck , Hist, of K. Rich. III. p.^9. 

COMPROMISE.-)* n. s. [old Fr. comprotpis ; Lat. 
comprommum.] f 


COM 

1. Compromise is a mutual promise of two or more 

partied at difference, to refer the ending of their 
controversies to thc arbitrament or equity of one or 
more 'arbitrator 1 ! Carwel. 

Either the parties are persuaded by friends, or by their 
lawyers, to put the matter in compromise. 

Kriig/tt's Tryall of Truth, (1580,) fol. 30. 

2. A compact, ox bargain, in which some concessions 
are made on each side. 

Wars have not wasted it ; for warr’d he hath not ; 

But basely yielded, upou compromise , 

That which his ancestors atchiev’d with blows. 

Shakspeare , Rich. II, 

To Compromise.-)* v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To compound; to adjust a compact by mutual 
concessions : as, they compromised the affair at a 
middle rptc . 

Perhaps it may be \yo great difficulty to compromise the dis- 
pute. Shen stone. 

2. In Shakspeare it, means, unusually, to accord; to 
agree. 

Laban* and himself were compromis'd , 

That all the yearlings, which were streak’d and pied, 

Should fall as ^Jacob’s hire. Shakspeare, Mcrch . of Venice . 

To Compromise.* v. //. To agree; to accord. 

Any one may be convinced, that no formed church in the 
Christian world is more truly protestunt than in the church of 
England ; nor any which (all things compared) less com- 
jo'omisrth with Home. 

Palter, Modcrat. of the Ch. of Eng. p. 45 8. 

CoMpuomiser.* n. s. [from compromise.] He who 
makes concession. 

CoMi>KOMis.so'RiAL. , j~ adj. [old Fr. compromissaire.] 
Relating to a compromise. 

To CoMpkomit.* v. a . [Lat. compromillo . This is 
om* old word for compromise. te To compromif, 
or put unto compromise.” Sherwood. It has been 
of late revived, especially by American writers.] 
To pledge; to promise. 

Comp romy/ting themselves in the name of all their countrev, 
to abide and perforate all such sentence and nwarde, as should 
by him he gi\en. Sir T. Elyot, Gui* fol. jyi. 

Comprovincial. «. s. [from con and provincial.] 
Belonging to the same province. 

At the consecration of an archbishop, all his com provincials 
ought to give their attendance. Ay life's Parer gun. 

COMPT. 71. s. [com pie, Fr. compulus 9 Lat.] Account; 

• computation ; reckoning. 

r Your servants ever 

Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs, in comp!. 

To make their audit at your highness* pleasure, 

Ctill to return your own. Shakspeare, Macbeth . 

To Compt. v. a. [1 compter , French.] To compute; 
to number. We now use To Count, which see. 

COMPT.* adj. [Lat. compt us, Fr. coint.] Neat; 
spruce; and figuratively, dressed. 

A neat, spruce, compt fellow ; [mondinet.] Cotgrave. 

Leaving the surface rough, rather than too compt and 
exquisitely trimmed. Evelyn • 

CoMptibee. adj. [from compt.] Accountable; respon- 
sible; ready to give account; subject submissive. 
Good beauties, let me sustain no scorn ; I am very complible 
v even to the least sinister usage. Shakspeare , Tw. Night. 

CoMptLy.* adv. [from compt,"] Neatly; sprucely. 

Sherwood . 

CoMptness.# tt. s, [from compt.] Neatness. 

Sherwood . 
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5 To COMPTRO'L.^ v. a % [This word is witten by . 
some authors, who did not attend to the etymology, 
for control { and some of its derivatives arc written 
in the same manner, l)r. Johns* Jh says. But when 
used as the title of a person in office, the assertion 
may be doubted. A IcaiYied friend •informs me, 
that a charter of James *V. 1538. is witnessed 
“ com potation tiostrorum rotulalore ” ]* To control ; 
to overrule;* to oppose. # 

Comptroller. n. s. [from comptroll . ] Director ; 
supervisor; superiour intendent; govern our. 

This night ho makes a supper, and a great one, 

To many lords and ladies : 

I was spoke to, with Sir HcnPy Guilford, 

This night to be comptrollers. Shakspcare, Hen. VI IT. 

The comptrollers of vulgar opinions pretend to find out such 
0 similitude in some kind of baboons. t Temple, 

My fates permit me not from henoe to fly ; 

Nor he, the great comptroller of the sky. Drydcn, JEn. 

Com pt roLlers hip. 71, s. [from fomptrollc?'.] Super- 
intendence. 

The gayle for stannery-causcs, is annexed to the? comptroller- 
ship. Cqrew, Surr.of Coruw. 

CompuLsative.* ad), [from compuhi{torij.\ Coni- 
pelting ; forcing ; constraining. 

Compu'lsativlly. % adv. [from comjmlsatory.] With 
force; by constraint. Clarissa . 

Compi'lsatory. adj. [from compulsoi 4 , Latin.] Having 
the force of compelling ; coact ivc. 

Wbjcli is no other 

But to rerover from us by strong hand, 

And terms compnlsatory, those Toresaid lands 

So by his father lost. Shakspcare , Humid. 

COMPULSION. 71. s, [compulsing Latin.] 

x. The act of compelling to something ; force ; violence 
of the agent 

If reasons Here as plenty as blackberries, I would give no 
man a reason on compulsion. Shakspcare , llm. IV. I*. I* 

Thoughts, whither have ye led me ! with that sweet 
Compulsion thus transported. Milton, P. I,. 

Such sweet compnlsun doth in musiek he, 

To lull the daughters of necessity. Milton, Arcades. 

2. Thf state of being compelled; violence suffered. 

Compulsion is in an agent capable of volition, when the 
beginning or continuation of any action is contrary to the pre- 
ference of his mind. Locke. 

When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear, 

With what compulse n ami laborious flight 

We sunk thus low ? Milton , V.T.. 

This faculty is free from compulsion, and so spontaneous, and 
free from determination by the particular object. llalc. 

Possibly there were others w ho assisted. Harold, parti) out of 
fear and compulsion. JIali on Common Law. 

CoMru'LSivE.^ adj. 1 from compuhei^Yr. cotnpulsus , 
Latin.] Having the power to compel ; forcible! 

For poison, I infus’d nicer opium; 

Holding computsivi perjury less sin 

Than such a loathed murder would have bin. 

lie a mu. and FL Four Plays i.t One. 

And in all wise apprehensions the persuasive power in man 
to win others to goodness by instruction is greater, and more 
divine, than the compulsive power to restrain men from being 
evil by terrour of the law. Milton , Animad. Ref. Def 

The Danube, vast and deep, 

Supreme of rivers, to the frightful brink, 

Urg’d by compulsive arms, soon as they reach’d, 

New terror cnill’d their veins. Phillips . 

The clergy would be glad to recover their dues by a mopp 
short and compulsive method. • Swift. 

Compulsively. ’I" adv. [from compulsive.’] By force ; 
by violence. 

To forbid divorce compulsively , is not only against nature, 
but against law, Milton , Dvct t and DUvip. of Divorce . • 
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CompuLsiveness. n. s. [from compulsive .] Force; 

compulsion. • 

Compulsorily, adv . [from compulsory.] In a com- 
pulsory or forcible manner; by force; by violence. 

To say that the better deserver hath such right to govern, 
as he may compulsorily bring under the less worthy, is idle. 

Ba^ott. 

CompuLsory. adj. [compulsoi re, Trench. ] Having 

the power of necessitating or compelling. 

lie erreth in this, to think that actions, proceeding from 
fear, are properly compulsory actions; which, in truth, are not* 
only voluntary, hut free actions; neither comprll-yl, nor so 
much as physically necessitated, lip. 11 ram halt against Uvhhcs. 

Kindly it woifld be taken to comply with a patent, although 
not compulsory. Swift . 

COMPUNCTION, w. .9. [componction, hr. from 
pit ago pynclum, to prick* Lot in.] 

1. The power of pricking; stimulation; irritation. 

This is that acid and piercing spirit,, which, with such ac- 
tivity and compunction , invudeth the brains and nostrils of those 
that receive it. , Brown, Vulg. Err • 

2. The state of being pricked by the conscience; re- 
pentance; contrition. • 

lie acknowledged his disloyalty to the king, with expressions 
of £reat compunction. Clarendon . 

Compu'nctious. adj. [from umiptmclion.] Repentant; 
sorrowful ; tendej'. • 

Stop up th* access 4 uul passage to remorse, 

That no compunctious visiting* of nature 

Shake my fell purpose. Shakspcare, Macbeth . 

Compu'nctive. adj. [from compunction.] Causing 
remorse. 

Compij'pil.* 7 i. s. [from row and pupil.] A fellow- 
pupil ; he who prosecutes his studies with another. 

Donne, and his sometime ennpypi! in Cambridge that 
married him, namely, Samuel BiouL. Walton , Life of Donne. 

COMPLUG'VTioV. //. S.' [compurgatio, Lut.] The 
practice of justify iii{£ any maifs veracity by the testi- 
mony of another. 

Compc ikia'tor.'J* ?i. s. \ Latin.] One who bears his 
testimony to the credibility of another. 

If the l.ulv l\iula*s memory wanted a compurgalour , I would 
be one myself; it being improbable that those her eyes would 
hunt with Inst, which were constantly drowned with tear*. 

Fuller* s Holy State , p. 26. 

Lord Russel defended himself by many cotiipnrgalors , who 
spoke very fully of his great worth. 

t llitrnd , Hist, of his Own Time, 1683. 

To make hi* innocence and his virtue hi* compurgators, ami 
not .to light, hut live down, the calumniator. 

South, Serm. vi. 97. 

t The ne*t quarry, or chalk-pit, will give abundant attesta- 
tion : these are so Obvious, that I nci'tl not be far to seek for a 
compurgator. Woodward, Sat. lh">t. 

Courr'i wiiLi:. adj. [from compute.'] Capable of being 
numbered or computed. 

If, instead of twenty-four letters, there were twenty -four 
millions, as those twenty-four millions arc a finite number; so 
would all combinations thereof be finite, though not easily 
computable by afttlnnetick. Hair, Orjg. of Mankind. 

To CO'MPUTATE.# r- [Lat . ,,mtputo. This 

slicpld seem to be i*he regular verb, from which com- 
putalioii is formed.] To account ; to reckon. 

Cockeram. 

Computation, n. s. [from ampule.] 

1 . The act of reckoning ; calculation. 

, My princely father 

Then, by just computation of the time, 

Found diut the issue was not his. Shakspcare, Rich. ILL 

2. The sum collected or settled by calculation. 
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We pass for women of fifty : many additional years arc 
thrown into female computations of this nature. 

Addison, ( huirdinn . 

To COMPU'TE. v. a . [com/wfo, Latin.] To reckon; 
to calculate; to number; to count. 

Compute how much water would be requisite to lay the 
earth un h r water. Burnet , Theory of the Earth. 

Where they did compute by weeks, )ct still the year wa- 
measured by mouths. Holder on 'Time. 

Alas ! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray, 

Compute the morn and ev’ning to the day; 

The wliolc amount of that enormous fame, 

A tale (Amt blends their glory with their shame. Pope. 

Compi/te. n. 5. [computus, Lat.] CiAnputation ; cal- 
culation. 

Though there were a fatality in this year, yet divers were 
out in their aeeount, .iberrin^ several ways from the true and 
just compute; and calling that one year which perhaps might be 
another. Brown, Vidg. Err. 

Co.mpi/tkk. 7 i. s. [from 'compute.] Reckoner; ac- 
countant ; calculator. 

The kalendars of these computers, and the accounts of these 
days, are different. A Brown, Vidg. Err. 

I have known some such ill computers, as to imagine the 
man) millions in stocks so much real wealth. s^wift. 

Co'mputcst. 6*. [computiste, Ft\] Calculator; one 
skilled in the art of numbers or computation. 

The treasurer was a wise man, and a strict compnlist. Wotton. 

We conceive we have a year in three hundred and sixty-five 
days exact : computUis tell us, that wc escape six hours. 

Brown. 

Co'mrade.^ 7 i. s. [earner ad t\ Fr. ramcrata , Ital. 
from camera , a chamber, one that lodges in the 
same chamber, qni eontuberniofruilur . Formerly 
written by us camera de ; as in Sir T. Herbert’s 
Travels, p. 149. The accent on this word was for- 
merly on either syllable. In the examples, that 
from Shakspoarc presents it on the first ; that from 
Milton, on the last.] 

I. One who dwells in the same house or chamber. 

Rather I abjure all roof*, and chnsc 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl. Shah s pear c, K. hear. 

1. A companion ; a partner in any labour or danger. 1 

He permitted them 

To put out both thine eyes, and fetter’d send tlicc 
Into the common prison, there to grind 
Among the slave* and asses, thy comrades , 

As good for nothing else. Milton, S. A. 

A footman, being newly married, desired his comrade to tell 
him freely w hat the town said of it. K Swif t . 

Co'mhouue.# n. ,v. [from con and rogue.'] A fellow- 
rogue ; an associate in villainy. * 

Here will be a masque, and shall be a masque, when you and 
the rest of your com rogues shall sit disguis’d in the stocks. 

B. Juusnn, Masques, 

You may seek them 

In Bridewell, or the hole; here are none of your com rogues. 

Massinger , ('it. Madam . 

CON.-f A Latin inseparable preposition, which, at the 
beginning \>f words, signifies union or association : 
as concourse, a running 1 together ; to convene, to 
come together. Dr. Johnson has omitted to notice, 
that cow, in compound words, is by many writers 
converted into co. T|ius some write cotemporary , , 
where others use contemporary ; cogetiial , instead of 
congenial; and the like. The variations of spellings, 
however, are now often noticed in words, which have 
b^ten given without any attention to such* distinc- 
tion. 
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Con/*?*' ^abbreviated from contra , against, Lat.] A 
cant ni on! for the negative side of a question; as 

the /n os and cons. 

Wc uta) enquire bud judge — what maybe said pro and con. 

‘ James on the Corrupt, of script, (1688,} p. 526. 

Of many kni»tt\ points. 4 hey spoke. 

An 1 pro anu con b;, tiirns_thcy took. Prior , Alma. 

To CON.f '7Vtf. [connan, Snx. ,to know; as in 
Chaucer, “ Old wypicn eon wen mocbil thingc ;” that 
is, Old women have much knowledge. “ To conne, 
or have canny nge, scio.” Prompt, rarv.] 

1. To know. 

Of muses, Hobinol, T connc^ no skill : — 

But p)ping low in shade of lowly grove, 

I pla\ to please myselfe, all be it ill. Spenser, Shej). Cal, June. 
They say they con to heaven the high way. 

9 Spenser , Shep. Cdl< Sept. 

2. To study; to commit to memory; to fix in the 
mind.' It is a wprd now little in use, except in 
ludicrous language. 

Pretty answers : have you not been acquainted with gold- 
smiths wives, and conn'd them out of rings. Shnkspenre. 

Here are your jiarts; and 1 am to intreat you to con them by 
to-morrow uigVt. Shakspeare , Mids, N, Dream. 

Our understanding cannot in this body arrive so clearly to 
the knowledge of God, and things invisible, as by orderly con - 
w ing over the visible and inferiour creatures. Milton. 

Shew it him written ; and, having the other also written in 
tke paper, shew him that, alter he has conn'd the first, and re- 
quire it of him. Holder, Elan, of Speech. 

The books of which I'm chiefly foxd, 

Arc such as you have whilom conn'd. Prior. 

All this while John had conn'd over such a catalogue of hard 
words, as wore enough to conjure up the deril, Arbuthnot . 

3. To Con thanks s un old expression for to thank . 
It is the same with sc avoir grc. 

I con him no thanks for’t, in the nature he delivers it. 

Shakspearc. 

To CONCA'MERATE. v. a . [concamcro, Lat.] To 
arch over ; to vault ; to lay concave over. 

Of the upper beak, an inch and a half consisteth of one con - 
camcrated bone, bended downwards, and toothed as the other. 

Grew, Museum. 

CoNCAMEiiA'TiON.'f' 7 U s . [from concamerafeJ] Arch; 
vault. 

The insides of these hot-houscs are divided into many cells 
and concamcratiom t. Sir T. Herbert , Trav. p t 164. 

What a romance is the story of those impossible concamcra- 
lions, and feigned rotations of solid orbs? Glanvillc, Seeps . 

Gervasius Dorobernensis, in his account of the burning of 
Canterbury cathedral in the year 1174, says, that not only the 
beam-work waf destro)ed, but the ceiling underneath it, or 
concamcration called cadum, being of wood, beautifully painted, 
was also consumed. Warton, H. E. P. i. 30J, 

To CONCATENATE.*!'' v. a. [from catena , Lat- 
a chain, Dr. Johnson says ; who also cites no ex- 
ample of this old English verb. Cotgmve and 
Sherwood write it to concatenate , and give the old 
Fr. concathener .] To link together ; to unite in a 
successive order. 

Nature has concatenated our fortunes and affections together 
with indissoluble bands of mutual sympathy. 

Barrow, Scrm. ii. S. a. 
Both can only be referable to that concatenated order of 
events, which cannot but be best. 

* Harris, Three Treatises, P. II. 

If CHapmnn affected the reputation of rendering line for 
line, the specious expedient of chiming a protracted measure 
which concatenated two lines together, undoubtedly favoured 
liis usual propensity to periphrasis. 

War ton. Hist, of Eng, Poetry , iii. 444. 
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Concatenation.^- n. $. [from concatenate , .and old. 
Fr. concatenation Z] A series of links ; mijuninter- 
rupted, unvariablc succession. 

Seek the consonancy und concatenation of truth. 1 

# B. Jo ns on, discoveries. 

In this concatenation of causes, there is a progress ordinary 
from the first to the last. # # # 

Alouniagu* App. to (ter. (i 625,) p. 104- 
Mcanes are not ,meanes, but in their concatenation, as they 
depend, and are/hoined together. Donne, Devo. p. 497 * 

His quickness or volubility proceeds partly from that con- 
rafenathm he useth among his syllables, by linking the syllable 
of the precedent word with the last of the following. 

Howell, Lett. iv. 19. 

The stoicks affirmed a fatal, unchangeable concatenation of 
causes, reaching even to the elicit acts of man’s will. 

South , Serin, ii. 262. 

Concava'tion. n. s. [from concave/} The act of 
making concave. * 

CO'NCAYE. adj [concavus, Latin,] 

1. Hollow without angles ; as, th* inner surface of an 

eggshell, the inner curve of an arch t opposed to 
convex. n 

These great fragments falling hollow, Inclosed under their 
concave surface a great deal of air. 9 

Burnet, Theory of ike Batik . 

2. Hollow. • 

Have you not made an universal shout. 

That Tiber trembled underneath his banks. 

To hear the replication of your sounds f * 

Made in his concave shores ? Shall sp care, Julius Ctesar. 

For his verity in lovcj I do think him as concave as a co- 
vered goblet, or a worm-eaten nut. Shalt, penre. As you like it. 

Ct/.Nft'Avr..# n . s. [from the adjective.] An hollow ; 
a cavity, 

Uis wit the mod. exuberant of all that ever entered the con- 
cave of this ear. It. Jon. on. Every Alan out of his Humour. 

At which the universal host sent up 
A shout, that torn Hell’s concave. Milton , P. L. % 

To Cu'ncwe.^ v. a. [The old French language lias 
concave, hollowed, made concave. Cotgrave.j To 
make hollow. 

Into that western bay, concaved by vast mountains, western 
winds only can blow. Si ward 9 s Left. iv. 118. 

Co'ncaveness. n . $. [from concave.} Hollowness. 

Diet . 

Conca'vitv.*^ n. $• [old Fr. concavitcZ] Internal 
surface of a hollow spherical or spheroidical body. 

Niches that contain figures of white marble should not be 
coloured in their concavity too black. U of ton. 

Thcv have taken the impresses of these shells with that ex- 
quisite niceness, that no metal, when incite I and cast in a 
mould, can ever possibly represent the concavity of that 
mould with greater exactness than these flints do the conca- 
vities of the shells, wherein they were moulded. 

Wood ward, Nat . Hist. 

Concavo-concave, adj. Concave or hollow on both 
sides. , 

Concavo-convex, adj. [from concave and convex.} 
Concave one way, and convex the other. 

I procured another concavo-convex plate of glass, ground on 
both sides to the same sphere with the former plate. JV< ivlon. 

A concavo-convex pentangular plate, part of a shell that be- 
longs to the entrochus. Woodward on Fossils. 

Co / ncavous.'^' adj. [concavuSy Latin.] Concave ; 
hollow without angles. 

This, as so much leaf-gold, drawn out to a very gfcat thin- 
ness, doth securely, tenderly, and universally wrap up, all 
those little hills and valleys, those convex or couravoiis parts, 
that are within the compass ot its own circumference. 

Smith's Portraiture of old Age, p. 221. 
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The corteavous part of the liver was called !#■/*?, i. e. be- 
longing to the family, because the signs observed there con- 
cerned themselves and their friends. 

* Potter, Antiq . of Greece, i. ch. 14. 

Co'ncavousey. athv. [from concaixm/} With hol- 
lowness; in such a manner us discovers the iuternai 
surface of ;i hollow sphere. 

1 lie dolphin that carrieth Aricm is concavously inverted, and 
hath its spine depressed. Brown, Yulg. Err. 

Oonca'cse.# n. a. [from con and ertw.se. ] Joint 
cause. 

The power of all these he ascribes unto the Efficient, mak- * 
ing it in effect the only true cause of all the rest; j^d all the 
rest to he rather a* instruments unto it, than cunrauses with it. 

Fotkerhy, At h cum . p. 22 '. 

To CONCE'AL. v. a. [conrelo, Latin.] To liide; 
to keep secret; not to t[i vulge ; to cover; not to 
detect. * ♦ 

lie oft’ finds incd’cinc, who his grief imparts ; 

But double griefs afflict concealing hearty* Spenser , F. Q. 

Come, C’atcsby , thou art ? worn 
As deeply to effect wliat we intend. 

As closely to conceal what we impart. 

t Shahs pear e, Richard III. 

Ulysses himself add*, hr,was # the most eloquent and the most 
silent of men : he knew that a word spoke never wrought so 
much good as a word concealed. Broome. 

There is but one way I know of conversing safety with all 
men, that is, not by concealing wliat '• e say or do, but by say- 
ing or doing nothing tjiat deserves pi be concealed. . Pope. 
Conck'ai.ahle. adj. [from conceal.} Capable of being 
concealed ; possible to be kept secret, or hid. 

Returning a lye unto his .Maker, and presuming to put off 
the searcher of hearts, he denied the omnisciency of God, 

\v hereunto there is nothing concealahte. Brown, Yulg. Err. 
Conce'ai.kdxess. it. s. [from conceal.} The state of 
being concealed ; privacy ; obscurity. Diet. 

CoxrE'AMJt.-}'' n . s. [from coma//} He that con- 
ceals any tiling. 

7 ’he lords math* themsebes cu^pahjc ns com eaters. 

Sir II’. Add on, Sup. to Cahala, p.153. 

The notice of treason, if too long smothered, draws the 
concealer into danger. Bp. Halt , Cases of Conte. Add. 

They were to undergo the penalty of forgery; and the con- 
cealer of the crime was equally guilty. Clarendon . 

C< > n‘ cf/ai.i xti. : X : n.s. [from the verb.] Abiding, or 
keeping close. Barret. 

All ingenuous concealing x, or iimrmlings, of what is origi- 
nally or easually amiss, or seems so, in our bodies and outsides. 

Bp. Taylor, Artif. Hands, p. 163. 

Contentment. ;/. s. [from conceal.} 

1. The act of hiding; socresy. 

She never told her love; 

But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 

Feed oil her damask cheek. Shafypcarc, Twelfth N/ght. 

He is a worthy gentleman, 

Exceedingly well read, ami profited 

Jn strange concealments. Shahs pear e, Iltn.JV. P. I. 

Few own such sentiments, yet this concealment dcriu s rather 
from the fear of man than of any Being above. Glanvillc. 

2. The state of being hid : privacy; delitescence. 

A person of great abilities is zealous for the good of man* 
kind, mid as solicitous for the concealment as the, performance 
of illustrious action*. Addisop , Freeholder. 

3. 1 Ikling place ; retrofit; fcover; shelter. 

The. choice of this holy name, as the most effectual conceal- 
mmt of a wicked design, supposes mankind satisfied that no- 
thing but what is jest is directed by the principles of it. 

» Rogers. 

Tlx cleft tree 

Oilers its kind concealment to a few ; 

1 iieir food its insects, and its moss their ns sts. Thomson. 

To CONCF/DE* v. a. [ comedo. , Latin.] To yield; 
to admit ; to grant { to let pass undisputed 
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By expurgatory animadversions we might strike our great 
numbers of hidden qualities ; and having once a conceded list 
we might with more safety attempt their reasons. Broum. 

This must not be conceded without limitation. t Boyle . 

To Conce'de.* v. w. To admit * to grant. 

We concede that self-love is the strongest and most natural 
love of man ; and it is the greatest antagonist and enemy to the 
Jove of God. Hewut, Serin. (165 8,) p. 93. 

The atheist, if you concede to him that fortune may be an 
agent, doth presume himself safe and invulnerable. Bentley. 

CONCETr.'W. s. [concept, French; conceptus. Latin.] 

1. Conception; thought; idea; image in the mind. 

Here the very shepherds have their fancies lifted to so high 

concetti, as the learned of other nations are content both to 
borrow their names ami imitate their cunning. Sidney. 

Impossible it was, that ever their will should change or in- 
cline to remit any part of their duty, without some object 
having force to avert their conceit from God. Hooker , b. i. 

His grace looks chcarfully find smooth this morning: 

There’s some conceit , or other, likes him well. 

When that he bids good-morrow with such spirit. Shakspeare. 

In laughing thefe ever prdeedeth a conceit of somewhat ridi- 
culous, and therefore it is proper to man. Bacon, Nat. Hixt. 

2. Understanding ; readiness of apprehension. 

How often, alas! did her eyes say unto ine, that they loved? 
and yet, I not looking for shell ,a matter, fuul not my conceit 
open to understand them. Sidney. 

The first kind of things appointed by laws human!?, con- 
tained! whatsoever is good or evil, is notwithstanding more 
secret than that it cap be discerned by every man’s present con- 
ceil, without some deeper discourse ajid judgment. Hooker. 

I shall be found of a quick conceit in judgment, and shall be 
admired. IVisd. viii. 11. 

3. Opinion; generally in a sense of contempt ; fancy; 
imagination ; fantastical notion. 

1 know not how conceit may rob 
The treasury of life, when life itself 

Yields to the theft. Shakspeare, King Lear . 

Strong conceit , like a new principle, carries all easily with 
it, when yet above ctkininon sense. Locke . 

Malbranclie ha; an odd conceit , 

As ever enter'd Frenchman 11 s pate. Prior . 

. Opinion in a neutral sense.*' 

Seest thou a mail wise in his own conceit ? There is more 
hope of a fool than of him. Prov. xxvi. 12. 

I shall not tail t’ approve the fair conceit , 

’ The king hath of you. Shakspeare, Henry VTJT. 

5. Pleasant fancy; gaiety of imagination; acuteness 

His wit is as thick as Tewksbury mustard : there is no niore 
conceit in him than is in a mallet. 

Shakspeare, Henry IV. P. II. 

While he was on his way to the gibbet, a freak took him in 
the head to go off with u conceit. V Estrange. 

6 . Sentiment; striking thought. 

Some to conceit alone their works confine. 

And glittering thoughts struck out at every line. * Pope . 

7. Fondness ; favourable opinion ; opinion ativt* pride. 

Since by a little studying in learning, and great conent of 
himself, he has lost his religion; may he find it again by harder 
study under humbler truth. ’ Bentley. 

8. Out of Conceit with. No longer fond of. 

Not that I dare assume to myself to liave put him out of con- 
ceit with it, by having convinced him of the fantasticalness of 
it, * Tillotson, Preface. 

What hath chiefly put me out of conceit with this moving 
manner, is the frequent disappointment, Suaft. 

To CoNcfc'h. v. a. [from, the noun.] To conceive ; 
to imagine; to think; to believe. [ 

One of two had ways you must conceit me, , 

Either a coward, or a flatterer, Shakspeare , Julius Cmar , 

They looked for great matters at their hands, in a cause 
which they conceited to be for the liberty of the subject. Bacon. 

He conceits himself to be struck at, when he is not so much 
as thought of. U Estrange. 

The strong, by conceiting themselves weak, are thereby ren- 
dered as unactive, and consequently as useless, a* if they really 
were so. v South, Serm.% 
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Concerted, particip . adj. [from conceit .] 

1 . Endowed with fancy. 

He was of countenance amiable, of feature comely f active of 
body, pleasantly conceited , and sharp of wit. Knoltcs. 

2. Proud ; fond of himself ; opiuj^native ; affected ; 

* fantastical. 

There is .mother extreme in obscure writers, which some 
empty conceited heads arc* apt to run into, out of a prodigality 
of words, and a want of sense. jetton on the Classicks . 

If you think me too conceited , ■„ 

Or to passion quickly heated. Swift. 

What you write of ine, would make me more conceited than 
what I scribbled myself. Pope. 

3. With o/‘ before the object of conceit. 

livery man is building a several way, impotently conceited of 
his own model and his own Kiaterials. Dryden. 

If wc consider how vicious and corrupt the Athenians 
were, how conceited of their ow n wit, science, and politeness. 

, Bentley. 

Conceitedly. ach± [from conceited .] Fancifully; 

, whimsically. 

Conceitedly dress hfr, and be assign’d 
By you fit place for every flower and jewel ; 

Make \u$ for love fit fuel. Donne, Poems, p. ny. 

Conce'itedness.^* n. s. [from conceited.’] Pride; 

opionativepess ; fondness of himself. 

There is notorious testimony of Aristotle’s pride, conceited- 
ness, and unthankfulncss towards Plato. 

More, ilatci upon Psych . p. 375. 
When ’men think none worthy esteem, but such as claim 
under their own pretences, partiality and conccitrdness makes, 
them give the pre-eminence. Collier <m Pride . 

Who can deal with an Ignoramus, that is warpt by his in- 
clination, fixt there by his conccitcdfless, jealous of all contrary 
instruction, and uncapablc of seeing the force of it? 

Bentley , Phil. Lips. § xv. 
ConceValess. adj. [from conceit.] Stupid; without 
thought ; dull of apprehension. 

Think’st thou, I am so shallow, so conceit less, 

To be seduced by thy flattery. Shak&pcarc , Two Gent . of Per. 

Conceivable, adj . [from conceive.] 

1. That may bo imagined or thought. 

If it were possible to contrive an invention, whereby any 
conceivable weight may be moved by any conceivable power witfi 
the same quickness, without other instrument, the works of 
nature would be too much subjected to art. Wttkins. 

2. That may be ‘understood or believed. 

The freezing of the words in the air in the Northern climes, 
is as conceivable as this strange union. Glanvillc's Sccjms. 

It is not conceivable that ft should be indeed that very per- 
son, whose shape and voice it assumed. Attcrbury , Serm. 

Conce'ivableness. n. s. [from conceivable .] The 

quality of being conceivable. Diet. 

CoNCF/iVAUL\vj~ adv. [from conceivable.] In a con- 
ceivable or intelligible manner. 

The first thing God did, or possibly and conceivably could 
“do, was to determine to communicate Himself; and did so 
accordingly. Mountagu , App. to C<ts. p. 61. 

To CONCE'IVE. v. a . [cojurvoir, Fr. concipcre, 

jLat.] 

1. To admit into the womb; to form in the womb. 

I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive 
me. Psalm li. 5. 

2. To form in the mind ; to imagine. 

Nebuchadnezzar hath conceived a purpose against you. 

Jer. xlix. 30. 

This man conceived the duke’s death ; but what was the 
motive of that felonious conception is in the clouds, W vtton. 
* 3. To comprehend; to understand: as, he conceives 
the Whole system. 

This kiss, if it durst speak, 

Would stretch thy spirits up into the air : 

Conceive, and fare thee well Shakspeare, K. Lear, 
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4. To think ; to be of opinion. 

If you compare my gentlemen with »Sir John, fyou will 
hardly conceive him to have been bred in the same climate. 

I Swift . 

To Concf/jve. v . , 

1. To think; to have an idea 9ft 

The griev’d commbns • • • 

Hardly conceive of me : let it be nois’d, 

That, through our intercession, this revokcinent 
And pardon conwfs. Shakspcarc , Hen, VI I L 

O what avails me now that hortouf high 
To have conceived of God, or that salute. 

Hail highly favour'd, among women blest ! Milton , P. R. 

Conceive of things clearly and distinctly in their own natures ; 
conceive of things completely in all their parts; conceive of* 
tilings comprehensively in all fheir properties and relations ; 
conceive ot things extensively in all their kinds ; conceive of 
things orderly, or in a proper method. Watts , Logick. 

2. To become pregnant. • 

The flocks should conceive when they came to drink. 

(ten. x\x. 39. , 

The beauteous maid, whom he behejd, possess'd ; * 

Conceiving u> she slept, her fruitful womb 
SwelPd with the founder of immortal Home. Addison. 

Conce'ivek. 11. s. [from conceive.'] One that under- 
stands or apprehends. • • 

Though hereof prudent s>mbols and piotfs allegories be 
made by wiser ronccivers , yet common heads will fly unto su- 
perstitious applications! ttmwn, Vnfg. Ere. 

Conceiving.* ?/. s. [from the verb.] Apprehen- 
sion ; understanding. , 

Cadwn) 

Strikes life into my spcqph, and shews much more 

His own conceiving. Slink sped re , Cymbclint. 

To Concf/lebkate.* v. a. [old Fr. couccfebrer, Lat. 

concclcbrof] To praise; to celebrate. Sherwood. 
CONCE'NT.'f* 7/. s. [concent Lat. concent o, Ital.] 

1. Concert of voices ; harmony; $oncord of sound. 

It is to be considered, *that whatsoever virtue is in numbers, 

for conducing to concent of notes, is rather to he ascribed to 
the ante-number than to the entire numlx*r. « Paeon. 

Birds, winds, and waters sing with sweet concent . 

Fairfax , Pass. xviii. 19. 
That undisturbed song of pure concent , 

Aye sung before the sapphire-colour’d throne 

To Him that sits thereon. Milton, Ode at a Solemn Music A. 

2 . Consistency. 

Reasons borrowed from nature and the schoolmen as sub- 
servient mediums, carry a inusick and concent to that which 
God hath said in his word. Dr. Maine. 

'Tis in concent to his own principles, which allow no merit, 
no intrinsick worth to accompany one state more than another. 

Alt c chary. 

Conce'ntful.* adj. [from concent and full.] Com- 
pletely harmonious. \ 

Geometry, in giving unto every one his proper form and 
figure; and inusick, in joining them in so conccvtful an harmony, 
each of them with oac another. Fotherby, Atheom . n. 295. 
Concerted.# part, ad j. [Lat. part, concent us.'] Made 
to agree with. 

Such inusick is wise words with time concented. , 

Spenser , F.Q. iv. ii. 3. 
To CONCE'NTUATE. v. a. [concent rer, Fr. from 
con and centrum , Lat.] To drive into a narrow 
compass ; to drive towards the center : contrary to 
expand or dilate . 

Spirit of vinegar, concentrated and reduced to its greatest 
strength, will coagulate the scrum, Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

Concentration, n . & £from concentrate .] Collec- 

tion into a narrow space round the center^ com- 
pression into a narrow compass. 

All circular bodies, that receive a concentration of the light, 
must be shadowed in a circular manner. 

Peaeham on Drawing. 
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To Concentre, v. n . [conccnircr^ Fr. from con and 
centrum , Lat.] To tend to one common centre; 
to hdve the same centre with something else. 

The bricks having first been formed in a circular mould, and 
then cut, before their burning, into four quarters or more, the 
sides afterwards join so closely, and the points concentre so 
exactly, that the pillars appear one intire piece. IVottfW. 

All these are like so many lineb draw u from several objects, 
that some way relate to him, and concentre in him. Hale. 

To Conce'ntre. v . a . To direct or contract towards 
one centre. ( 

The having a part less to animate, will servo to \vnccntre 
the spirits, and make them more active in the rest 

* Decay of Piety.* 

In thee concentring all their precious beams 
Of sacred influence ! Milton t P . L. 

Conce'ntiucal. 1 adj. [consul ricus, Lat.] Having 
Conce'ntku :k. y one common centre. 

If, as in water stirr’d, more circles be 
Produc'd by one, love such additions take ; 

Those, like so many spheres, but one heav’qmake; 

For they are all concent rick unto thee. Donne, Poems, p. 37. 
Any substance, pitched steddy upon two points, as on an 
axis, and moving about on, that axis, also describes a circle 
convent rick to the axis. Moxon, Mach. Fxcr . 

If The crystalline humour had been concent ricat to # the scle* 
codes, the eye would not have admitted a whole hemisphere 
at one view. t Ray on the Creation. 

If a stone be throwj into stagnating water, the waves ex- 
cited thereby continue some tune to arise in the place where- 
the stone fell into the water, and are propagated from thence 
into cnnccntrick circles upon the surface of the water to groat 
distances. A 'acton, Opt. 

The manner of its concretion is by concent rival rings, like 
those of an onion about the first kernel. At but// not on Dirt. 

Circular revolutions in nmcentrirh orbs about the sun, or 
other central body, could in no wise be attained without the 
power of the Divine arm, , Rent Icy, Serm. 7. 

Concentrically, or Conce'ntkickxa*.# adx \ [from 
the adj.] I11 a manner directing to, or exhibiting, 
one common centre, 

Concf/ntuat,.* adj . [lrotn com cut .] Harmonious. 
Milton, full of tli C m! Plutonic k ideas, has here a reference to 
this consummate or conventual song of the ninth sphere, which • 
is undisturbed ami pure, that is, unallayed and perfect. 

• IVarfon, 1 Votes on MUton y s Poems. 

ConclVtaclf..^ n . s . [old Fr. conccptmie , from con - 
ccptaculum , Lat.] That in which aiiy tiling is con- 
tained ; a vessel. 

There p at this day resident, in that huge conceptical, water 
enough to effect such a deluge. Woodward, Xat. Hist. Pnf. 

Con ce^ptible. adj . [from concipio concept tint , Lat.] 
That may be conceived; intelligible; capable to be 

* understood. * % 

Some of his attributes, and the manifestations thereof, ire 
not only highly delectable to the intellective faculty, but are 
most suitable and easily conceptiblc by us, because apparent in 
his w orks. Hale, Octg. of Mank . 

CONCEPTION. 7/..v. [conception Lat.] 

1. The act of conceiving, or growing quick with preg- 
nancy. 

I will greatly multiply thy sorrow, and th f&nccplUm ; in 
sorrow’ thou shall bring birth children. (icn. iii. 16. 

Thy furrow I w ill greatly multiply 
By thy conception ; children thou shalt bring 
In sorrow forth. Milton, P . L . 

2. The state of being conceived. 

Joy hail the like conception in our eyes, * 

And ‘at that instant, like a babe, sprung up. Shakspcarc. 

Our own productions flatter us; it is impossible- not to be 
fond of them at the moment of their conception. 

% , Dry den, Dufrcs/Wy. 

•3. Notion ; idea; image in the miud. 

• S c 
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As conceptions are the images or resemblances of things to 
t!u- mind within itself, in the like manner are words or names 
the marks, tokens, or resemblances of those conception* to the 
minds of them whom we converse with. South, Serin. 

Consult the acutest poets and speakers, and they will confess 
that their quickest, most admired wnceptioruvHire such as darted 
into their minds, like sudden flashes of lightning, they knew 

-not how, nor whence; and not by any certain consequence, 
or dependence of one thought upon another, as it is in mat- 
ters of ratiocination. South , Semi. 

To have rljdit conception* about them, wc must bring our 
understanding]* to the inflexible natures aud unalterable rela- 
tion:; of things, and not endeavour to bring things to any pre- 
conceived notions of our own. Locke. 

4. Sentiments; purpose. « 

Thou but remember’ st me of my own conception. 1 have 
perceived a most faint neglect of late; which 1 have rather 
blamed as my own jealons, curiosity, than as a very pretence 
and purpose of urikimlness. » Shakspearc, K.Lcar. 

Plea»e your highness, note 
His danger* us conception in this point : 

Nor friended by his wish toSour high person, 

1 1 is will is most malignant, and it stretches 

Beyond you to your friends. Shakspearc, lien. VTTI. 

5. Apprehension; knowledge. 

And as if beasts conceiv’d what reason were, 

And that conception should distinctly show 
They should the name of reasonable bear; 

For, without reason, none could reason know. Davies . 

6 . Conceit; sentinlent; pointed thought. 

lie i* too flatulent sometimes, and < niietimcs too dry; many 
times unequal, and almost always forced; and, besides, is full 
of conceptions^ points of epigram, and witticisms; all which are 
not only below the dignity of heroic verse, but contrary to its 
nature. Drydnt, Jut*. Ded. 

Conce'ptious. adj. [concept urn, Lat.] Apt to con- 
ceive; fruitful; pregnant. 

Common mother, 

tin«ear thy fertile and conerptum* womb; 

Let it no more bring out to ingrateli.il man. 

‘ Shakspearc , Tim on. 

CoNCeRtive. adj. [conception, Lai.] Capable to con- 
ceive. 

In hot climates, and where the uterine parts exceed in heat, 
by the coldness of this simple they may be reduced into a can- 
ccptive constitution. Broivn , Vulg. Err. 

I\> CONCE'KN. [cavccrncr, Fr. cone emu, low 
Lat.] 

1. To relate to; to belong to. 

Exclude the use of natural reasoning about the sense of holy 
scripture, concerning the articles of our faith ; and then, that 
the scripture doth concern the articles of our fiiiu’i, who can 
assure us ? Hooker , iii. $ 8. 

Count Claudio may hear : for what i would speak of con- 
cerns him. Shakspearc. 

Cracious things 

Thou hast reveal’d; those chiefly which concern 

Just Abraham, and his seed. Milton, P. L. 

This place concerns not at all tfic dominion of one brother 
over the other. Locke. 

2. To affect with some passion ; to touch nearly ; to 
be of importance to. 

I would not . 

The cause were known to them it most concerns. Shakspearc. 

Our Wars* with France hpvc affected us in our most tender 
interests, and concerned us moredhnn those with any other 
nation. Addison on the War. 

It much concerns them not to suffer the king to establish hi3 
authority on this side. Addison on Italy. 

The more the authoriiy of any station in society is extended, 
the more it concerns pabbek happineaf that it be committed to 
wen fearing God. Boners. Sermons. 

3. To interest ; to engage by interest. 

J knew si young negroe who was sick of the ^small-pox : I 
found by enquiry, at a person’s concerned for him, that tin* little, 
tumours left whitish specks behind them. Boyle on Colour s. 


Abo?e the rest two goddesses appear, ■ 

Conced'd for each ; here Venus, Juna there. Dryden, Mn. 

Providence, where it loves a nation, concerns itself to own 
and assert the interest of religion, by blasting the spoilers of 
religious persons ahd places. South, Serm . 

Whatever past actions it cannot reconcile, or appropriate to 
that present self by copsuqnsness, it can be no more concerned 
in than if they had neves, been done. Locke . 

They think themselves out of the reach of Providence, and 
no longer concerned to solicit his favour. Rogers. 

4. To disturb; to make uneasy. 

In one compressing engine I shut a sparrow, without forcing 
any air in ; and in an hour the bird began to pant, and be con- 
cerned, *ind in less than an hour and a half to be sick. Dtrham. 

5. To concern himself'. To intermeddle ; to be busy. 

Being a layman I ought not to have concerned myself with 

speculations which belong to l be profession. Dry den. 

ConceRn. n. s . [from the verb.] 

1. Business; affair;,; considered as relating to some 
one. 

Let early care thy* main concerns secure. 

Things of Ifess moment may delays endure. Denham. 

This manner of exposing the private concerns of families, 
and sacrificing the secrets of the dead to the curiosity of the 
living, is one of* those licentious practice*, which might well 
deserve the animadversion of our government. 

Addison, freeholder. 

A heathen emperor said, if the gods were offended, it was 
their own concern , and they were able to vindicate themselves 

Swift. 

, Kcligioij is no trifling concern, to be performed in any care- 
less and superficial manner. Rogers. 

2. Interest; engagement. 

No plots th* alarm to his retirements give; 

*Tis nil mankind’s concern that he should live. Drt/drr. 

When we speak of the conflagration of the world, these have 
no concern in the question. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 


3. Importance; moment. ^ 

Mysterious secrets of a high concern. 

And weighty truths, solid convincing sense, 

Explain’d bv unaffected eloquence. Roscommon . 

The mind is stunned and dazzled amidst that variety of ob- 
jects : she cannot apply herself to those things which are of 
the utmost concern to her. Addison , Spectator. 


4. Passion; affection; regard. 

Ah, what concerns did both your souls divide ! ’ 

Your honour gave u* what your love deny’d. Dryden. 

O Marcia, let me hope thy kind concerns, 

And gentle wishes, follow me to battle ! Addison , Cato. 

Why all tliis concern for the poor? Wc want them not, as 
the country i> now managed : where the plough has no work, 
one family can do the business of fifty. Swift . 


* ConceRnf.dly.'J' adv. [from concerned.'] With affec- 
tion ; witfy interest. 

They had more positively and concernedly wedded his cause, 
than they were before understood to have done. Clarendon. 

Those discourses, together with a little book newly printed 
at Paris, according to the license of that nation, of the amours 
of Henry IV which was by them presented to him, and too 
concernedly read by him, made that impression upon his mind, 
flint he was resolved to raise the quality and degree of that 
lady. Life of Lord Clarendon , ii. 31a. 

Concerning, prep, [from concern : this word, origi- 
nally a participle, lias before a noun the force of a 
proposition.] Relating to; with relation to. 

There is not any thing more subject tu Crroiir than the true 
j udgment concerning the power and forces of an estate. Bacon. 

The ancients had no higher recourse than to nature, ns may 



maica, yet, upon testimony, I am free from all doubt concern- 
iug it. Tillotson , Prcf. 

Concerning.# ft . $. [from concern .] Business; 
affair of moment. 
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We shall write to you, I 

As time and our concerning* shall importune. J 

Shakspeart, Meat. J or Meets. 

For who, that's but a queen fair, sober, wise. 

Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gil^ * 

Such dear concerning s hide ? Shakespeare , Hamlck 

Conce'iinment. 7 i. s. [from .ctmcemf) 9 

l The tiling in which wo arc concerned or interested ; 
affair; business* interest. 

To mix with thy concernments I demist 
Henceforth, nor too much disapprove my own. Milton , S. A . 

This shews how useful you nave been. 

To bring the king’s concernments in. lludthras. 

Yet when we're sick, the doctor's fotcht in haste, 

Leaving our great concernment the last. Denham. 

When my concernment takes up no more room or compass 
than myself, then, so long as I know where to breathe and to 
exist, Ik now also where to be happy. South. 

He that is wise in the affairs and concernments < 9 f other men, 
but careless and negligent of his owif, that man may be said 
to lie busy, but he is not wise. Tillotson. . 

Our spiritual interests, and the gre&tyoncernmenls of a future 
state, would doubtless recur often. Atterbury. 

Propositions which extend only to the present lifi^ are small, 
compared with those that have influence upon our everlasting 
concernments. SVatls on the Mind , 

2 . Relation ; influence. »• 

Sir, 'tis of near concernment , and imports 

No less than the Ling* “life and honour. Denham , Sophy. 

He justly fear-, a peace with me would prove 
Of ill concernment to his haughty love. Drydcn , Lid. Kmp , 

3. Intercourse ; business. • • 

The great concernment of men is with men, one amongst 
another. * Locke. 

4. Importance ; moment. 

I look upon experimental truths as mailers of great concern- 
ment to mankind. Boyle. 

5. Interposition; regard; meddling. 

He married h danghtuito the carl, without any other appro- 
bation of her father, or concernment in it, than buffering him 
and her to come into his presence. Clarendon. , 

6 . Passion ; emotion of mind. • 

While they arc so eager to destroy the fame of others, their 
ambition is manifest in their concernment. Drydcn. 

If it carry with it the notion of something extraordinary, if 
apprehension and concernment accompany it, the idea is likely 
to sink*thc deeper. • Locke. 

To CONCEPT. t v ' (l * [concert er, Fr. from conccr- 
tarc , Lat. to prepare themselves for some publick 
exhibition or performance, by private encounters 
among themselves.] 

1, To settle any thing in private by mutual commu- 
nication. 

Will any man persuade me that thii was not, from the be- 
ginning to the end, a concerted affair ? 1 Taller , No. 1 7 1. 

2. To settle; to contrive; to adjust. # 

Mark how already in his working brain 
He forms the wdl-co wrcr/c</ scheme of mischief. Bon e. 

To Conce'kt.* v. ?i. To consult with; as, he con- 
certed with others on what measures should* be 
taken. 

Co'NCERT.'f' n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Communication of designs ; establishment of mea- 
sures among those who are engaged in the same 
affair. 

All those discontents, how ruinous soever, have arisen from 
the want of a due communication and concert. Swift. B 

2. A symphony ; many performers playing to t>r sing- ' 
ing the same tune. Written consort so late as the 
beginning of the last century. Sec Consort. 

There should be a continual consort of ravishing harmony 
among them. Scott , Christian Life, i, iii. 
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CoNCERTA'TION.'f* n. s. [ conc&'tatio , Lat.J Strife; 
contention. • 

As $0 the man himself, Mr. Edwards has been serviceable to 
the common Christianity by divers learned books ; therefore I 
wish to him whatsoewr good himself desires to himself, these 
concer lat ions between us notwithstanding. 

Life of Firm hi, Acr. of his Ret. p. 47. 

Conck'iitativf.. adj. [concert ativits, Lat.] Conten- 
tious; quarrelsome ; recriminating. Diet. 

CON CE f R TO. ^ v. s. [Ttiil.] A piedc of musick 
composed for a concert. 

A well-composed concerto of instrumental mubirh, by the 
number juui variety of the instruments, by the variety of the 
parts which arc performed in them, Ac. present*, an object 
agreeable, so great, so \arioufi, and so interesting. 

A. Smith on flit' Jm.it. Art*, P. n. 

Nor will a concerto of Oenfiniani's be so readily urulei- 
bfood as ah overture of JumflJi's, though performed by one 
and the same orchestra. Mason on Ch. Munich, p. 17. 

CONCE'SSJ ON. 71. s. [coAressw f Lat.] 

1. The act of granting or yielding. 

Tiu; concession of these charters was in a parliamentary way. 

# Hale, Com. Law of England. 

2 . A grant; the tiling yielded. 

1 +till counted myself unduniiiished by my largest cancel nuns, 
if by tlirui I might gain the love of my people. Kv^g Charles. 

When a lover becomes satisfied by small compliances, with- 
out further pursuits, ,thcn expect to^find popular assemblies 
content with small cu.kv.tmkw.v. • Swift. 

Concessionary, adj. [from corn asit^u.'] Given by 
indulgence or allowance. 

Conce'smvi,.^ adj. [from the Lat. concensus.'} Im- 
plying concession. 

Hypothetical, conditional, conccsdvr, end exceptive conjuni - 
lions seem in general to require a sidy :ncti\e mood after them. 

Is'iith's Gramma?. 

Conclusively, a dr. [from rotu'csst \ . .J By way ol 
concession; as yielding, fiot controverting by ‘as- 
sumption. • 

Some have written rhetorically and (o.icrssiw'ty ; not contro- 
verting, hut assuming the question, which, taken as granted, 
advantaged the illation. Brown, Futg. Fa r. 

CGNCli'TTO.'Sfc n. s. [plur. conrctti. Of late used 

• in English.] False conceit ; affected wit. 

There is a kind of counter taste, founded on surprise and 
curiosity, which maintains a sort of rivtilship with the true, and 

. may be expressed by the comett <•. ShcnUone. 

The shepherds have their conceit /, and their antitheses. 

Lord Chesterfield. 

CONCII. 71. s. [concha, Lat.] A shell ; a sea-shell. 

lie furnishes her closet first, and fills 
The Crowded she Ives with rarities of shells: 

Adds orient pearls, which from the cotuhs he drew. 

And all the sparkling stones of vnritms*hue. Dryden Tab. 

Co'nchite.# 77. s. [Fr. cone kite. Gr. xoy;giiT f $, iVom 
Koyx ' 11 fchril.] A sort of petrified shell. 

In many parts of the country we liave a hard gray limestone 
or marble, which is full of concha c*. 

Bp. Xico/son to Mr.Lhwyd, 1693. 

Co'nciioid,^ n. s. [Fr. cmufiuidc.'] 'The name of a 
curve. 

CONCWHUE.* n. s. [JFi\ old Fr. CnAttierge; low 
IV01I1 ca;isctr>n)'t\~] The keeper of a 
palac# or castle; a housekeeper. 

lie is known uml re-known by the concierges, by the judges* 
by the greater part of the senate, 

• Sir G. Buck, Hist, of Rich. 11 J . p. 99. 

As soon as the stranger was landed on the balconie, the eon- 
emerge that shewed the house would *hut the door, to put tins 
fallacy 011 him with the lobking-glime. 

' 9 Aubrey, Arc. of V endam, Anec. ii. 2jo. 

Coxci'liadi.e.# h. s. [old Fr. conciliabulc , a con- 
, i S c 2 
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venticlc. Co tg rave.] A email assembly. Not in 
use. v 

Some have sought the truth in the conventicles aqd concili- 
ates of hercticks and sectaries; others, in the extern face and 
representation of the church; and Both sorts have been se- 
duced. Bacon , of Conlrov . of the Ck. of England. 

Conci'liah. adj. [concilium, Lat.] Relating to a 

' council. 

Having been framed by men of primitive simplicity, in free 
and roMciW^lcbates without any ambitious regards 

Baker, lltfl. cn Learning. 

To CONCFLIATE.^ v. a. [concilia* Lat.] To 
gain; to win; to reconcile. 

It was accounted a philtre, or plants thnf eohcdialc a (feet ion. 

r Brown, Villa . Err. 

Christ’s other miracles ought to have conciliated belief to his 
doctrine from the Jews. Cud worth, Scrm. p. 69. 

To reconcile differences, pr conciliate love aiyl good neigh- 
bourhood. Scott , Christian Life , i. iv. 

CoNciM.*\ / TJoy v - J'' n. s. [old Fr. conciliation , one of 
our oldest substantives*; but of which no example is 
given by Dr., Johnson.] The act of gaining or re- 
conciling. 

The voiuytyauon of the Itolyc scriptures 'and most auncicnt 
fathers. Bath, Vi ;ia Course, &c. fol. 52. K 

To the? conciliation of rest and sleep, itb required th&t there 
be a moderate repletion. Gregory's Cost hum a, (1650,) p. 65. 

ConciTiatoh.^ 5 - [old Fr. concilia! cur.] One 
that makes peace between others. 

ConciTiatoky. j’ adj. [from conciliate.] Relating 
to reconciliation. Diet. 

They would act towards them in the most conciliatory man- 
ner, and would talk to them in the most gentle and soothing 
language. Bur Ac mi the Ajf\ iff Ireland. 

To Conci'nnate.# v. a. [Lnt. concinnoi] To make 
fit. Not in use. ( ' och t. ram. 

CoNCi'NNiTY.'f' 7 iv s. [from concinnifas, Lat.] De- 
cency; fitness; neatness. 

Cicero, who supposed figures he named of the Grecians 
schemata, called them concimntic , that is, propcrncss, aptness, 
feat ness, also conformations, formes, and fashions ; comprising 
all ornaments of speech under one name. 

Penchant , Garden of Eloquence , (157;,) b. i. 
There a man would commend in Correggio delicateness, in 
Panncsiino conct unity. Wot (on, liem. p. 156. 

The concinnUy of these things we shall better understand, 
after we bavc descanted upon the name of Pergamus. 

Afore, Seven Churches , eh. 5. p. 59. 
The colledge call'd Amarodoch in Fez — which has been so 
amply celebrated for the continuity of its building. 

L. Addison, IV. Iktrb. p. 138. 

CONCI'NNOUS. adj. [concinnus, Lat.] Becoming; 
pleasant ; agreeable. « 

Co'ncionatok.# 71. s . [Lat.] A preacher. 

4 * Cock cram. 

Co'ncionatouy. adj. [concior.alorius, condo , Lat.] 
Used at preachings or public assemblies. 

Their comeliness unbeguiled the vulgar of the old opinion 
the loyalists had formerly infused into them by their eonciomt- 
tory invectives. Howell. 

CONCTSE. adj. [concisus, cut, Latiip] Brief; short; 
broken into short periods. 

The cottclto. stile, which expresseth not enough, but leaves 
somewhat to be undersood. v B. Jonson, Dircovcries . 

Where the author is obscure, enlighten him ; where he is 
too brief and concise, amplify a little, and set his notions in a 
fairer view. Walts on the A find. 

CoNci'sELy.-f- adv. [fr<8n concise.'] ti Briefly; shortly ; 
in few words ; in short sentences. 

You will not be too prolix in your arguments; hut deal 
concisely and deerctorily, that I may be brought as com- 
pendiously as may be to the point y<pi drive at. ' 

Goodman, IV ad. Ev. Conf. P. iii. 

12 
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Ulysses here speaks very concisely, and be may seem to break 
abruptly into the subject, Broome on the Odyssey . 

Conciseness. ^ n. s. [from concise."] Brevity ; short- 
ness^ ^ 

Giving more scope to Mezentius and Lausus, that version, 
which has more of the qiajesty of Virgil, has less of his con- 
ciseness. 1 # * Dry den. 

Conciseness was the qtiality, for which Babrius, if we ^ay 
judge from the fragments, seems to haw been so excellent. 

Dr. War Ion, Essay on Pope. 
The perpetual importance of the surjeant of lawc, who by 
habit or by affectation has the faculty of appearing busy when 
be lias nothing to do, is sketched with the spirit and conciseness 
of Horace. War ton. Hist, of Eng. Poet. i. 452. 

CoNci'sioN.-f'* n. s. [coucisnra, Latin.] Cutting off*; 
excision; destruction. * 

Beware of dogs, beware of evil workers, beware of the 
eonriswn. Philipp, iii. 2. 

Seeing '.hem run division among themselves, harquebusering 
some, beheading otters, and threatening more of the same 
concision , I am sure they cannot stand, nor tumble further but 
into rdin, Arckd^/tcon Arnway's Tablet of Charles I. p. 56. 

Concita'tion. n. s. [ cuncitatio , Latin.] The act of 
stirring up, or putting in motion. 

The revelations of heaven arc conceived by immediate 
• illumination of the soul; whereas the deceiving spirit, by con- 
citation of hurnours, produces conceited pbantasmes. Brown. 

To CONCI'TK.# v. a. [Lat. covcito, Fr. cone iter.] 
To excite ; to urge ; to provoke. Not in use. 

Cotgrave , and S/ienxood. 
Conclama'tion.^ n. s . [cotidamatio, Latin.] ' An 
outcry or shout of many together. 

Such a silent woe 

A flying man’s amazed houshold show. 

Before his funeral convlamation. May's Lucan, B. i i. 

It w as a custom among the Greeks to make a mighty noise 
w ith the tinkling or sounding of brazen vessels ; but the 
Romans used eonclq/pation , or a general outcry, set up at 
equal internals before the corps, by persons who waited there 
on purpose. Grcenlull , Art of Embalming, p. 57. 

Co^Nt LAVE.^ 71. s . [conclave, Lat.] 

1. A private apartment ; an inner parlour ; a closet. 

Diet. 

2. The room in which the cardinals meet; or the 

assembly of the cardinals. t 

I thank the holy conclave for their loves ; 

They’ve sent me such a man I would have wish’d for. 

Shakspearc. 

It w as said of a cardinal, by reason of his apparent likeli- 
hood to step into St. Peter’s chair, that in two conclaves he 
went in pope and came out again cardinal. South, Scrnu 

3. A close assembly. 

Still they cut their way, 

Till, to the bottom of hell's palace diving, 

They enter Dis’ deepe conclave. 

P. Fletcher . , Locusts, 1627, p. 36. 
1 The great seraphick lords and cherubim 
In close recess and secret conclave sat. Milton, P. L . i. 795. 

Forthwith a conclave of the godhead meets. 

Where Juno in the shining senate sits. Garth . 

7bn CONCLUDE. v.a. [conclude), Lat.] 

1. To shut. 

The very person of Christ therefore, for ever and the self- 
same, was only, touching bodily substance, concluded within 
the grave. Hooker, v. § 52. 

2. To include; to comprehend. 

God hath concluded them all in unbelief, thai he might have 
mercy upon all. Romans, xi. 33, 

« 3. To collect by ratiocination. 

Thcprovidences of God ure promiscuously administered in 
this world ; sp that no man can conclude* God’s love or hatred 
to any person, by any thing that befals him. Tillotson. 

4. To decide 5 to determine : that is to shut or close 
the dispute. 
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Vouth, ere it sees the world, here studies rest; t 
And age, returning thence, concludes it best. | Dryden. 

But no frail man, however great or high, 

Can be concluded blest before he die. Addison , Ovid. 

5, To end ; to finish. * * # 

Is it concluded he shall be prot^tor ? 

It is determin’d, not concluded jet; • » 

jPut so it must he, if the king misfcarry. 

• Slade * tear c, Rich . J//. 

I will cof/aWffcthi? part with the speech of a counsellor of 
state*. • Bacon . 

These are my theme, and how the war began. 

And how concluded by the godlike man. Dryden, JEn. 

6. To oblige, us by the final determination. 

The king would never endure Ihfttlhc base multitude should 
frustrate the authority of the parliament, wherein their votes 
and consents were concluded . Bacon, Hen. VII, 

If therefore they will appeal to revelation for their creation, 
they must he concluded by it. Hale, Grig* of Mankind. 

lie never refused to be concluded by the authority of one 
legally summoned. Attcrbury t 

To Conclude. 7*. n. , • 

1. To perform the last act of ratiocination ; to collect 

the consequence ; to determine. *' 

For why should we the busy soul believe, 

When boldly she concludes of that und this; • f 

When of herself she Can no judgment give, * 

Nor how, m»r w lienee, nor where, nor what she is? Davies. 

The blind man’s relations import no necessity of concluding, 
that though black was the roughest of colours, therefore white 
should he the smoothest. Boyle on Culgprs. 

There is something infamous in the very attempt : the world 
will emu litdc I had a guilty conscience. 

Arhnthnol, Hist, of J. Bull. 

2. To settle opinion. 

Can wo conclude upon Luther’s instability, as our author has 
don**, because, in a single notion no way fundamental, an 
enemy writes that he had some doublings ? Attcrbury . 

I question not but your translation will do honour to our 
country; fur 1 conclude of it already from those performances. 

Addison to Pope. , 

3. Finally lo determine. * 

Thiy humbly sue unto )our excellence. 

To have a goodly peace concluded of. 

Between the realms of England and of France. Shuts pea re. 

4. To end. 

Amf all around wore nuptial bonds, the ties 
Of love’s assurance, and a train oflies, 

That, made in hist, conclude in perjuries. Drydt n, Pub. 

We’ll toll when ’tis enough, 

Or if it wants the mcc concluding bout. k lug. 

Coxclu'dency. 7 i. $. [from condudcnt.] Conse- 
quence; regular proof; logical deduction of reason. 

Judgment concerning things 10 be known, or the neglect 
and conclude ncy of them, ends in deck ion. ^ Hide. 

Conclude nt. 'I'* adj. [from conclude.] Decisive; 
ending in just and undeniable consequences. « 

The lourth part of excess is, concerning the communicating 
the authority of the chancellor too far, and making upon the 
matter too many chancellors, by relying too much upon reports 
of the masters in chancery as concludenl. 

Bacon, Sp. on taking his place in ( 'hank ry . 
Though these kind of arguments may seem more obscure, 
yet, upon a due consideration of them, they arc highly con- 
sequential and concludcnt to my purpose. 

Hale, Grig, of Mankind. 
Conclu'der.# n. s. [from concluded] One who 
determines or decides. 

Not forward concludcrs in these times. 

Mount agu, App . to C\ps. p. 146/ 

Conclu'dincjly. adv. [from conclude .] With un- 
controvertible evidence. 

Examine whether the opinion you meet with repugnant to 
what you were formerly embucil with, be concluding! y demon- 
strated or not. Vigby- 
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Conclu'sibtje. adj. [from concluded] Determinable; 
certain bv regular probf. 

’Til as certainly roficluslblc from God’s prescience, that they 
will voluntarily do ttys, as that they will do it at all. 

Hammond, 

Concl v'sion: n. s . [from conclude.] 

1. Determination; final decision. • 

Ways of peaceable conclvuon there are but these two certain ; 
the one n sentence of judicial decision, given by authority 
thereto appointed within ourselves ; the other, the like kina 
of sentence given by a more universal authority. Hooker. 

2. The collection from propositions premised; the % 
consequence.. 

The conclusion of experience, from the time past to the tinra 
present, will not be sound and perfec t. Bacon, War with Spain . 

And marrying divers principles and grounds, 

Out of their match a true concision brings. Davies. 

Then doth the wit 

Build fond conclusions on those idle grounds ; 

Then doth it fly the good, amUll pursue*" Davies. 

I only deal by rules of art. 

Such as arc lawful, and judge by • 

Court us tons of astrology . JIudibras . 

It i:. of the nature* of principles, to yield a conclusion different 
from themselves. f Tillotson . 

We granted him both the major and the minor ; but denied 
him the condition. Addison , yreeholdcr , 

3. The close; the Jast result of argumentative de- 
duction. o 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter, fear God and 
keep his commandments ; for this is the whole duty of man. 

Reel e*. xii. 13. 

I have been reasoning, and in conclusion have thought it best 
to return to what fortune hath made my home. Swift. 

4. The event of experiments ; experiment. 

Her physician tells me, 

She has pursu’d conclusions infinite * 

Of easy ways to die. Shuts peace, Ant. and Cleop. 

We practise likewise all can d union* of grafting and inocu- 
lating, as well of wild tn^s as fruit trees. Bacon , New Atlanta 

5. The end ; the last part. 

f can speak no longer; jet 1 will strain myself to breathe 
out this one invocation, which shall be my conclusion. IIoxvcll u 

6. In Shakspeare it seems to signify silence; confine*- 

• meat of the thoughts. 

Vonr wife Octavia, with her modest eyes 
And still conclusion, shall acquire no honour, 

D emu ring upon me. Shatspcare, Ant. and Chop. 

Concuj'sional.,^ adj. [from conclusion.^ Conclud- 
ing* * 

Such separations of initiatory dedications, as well as con - 
clusjpml separations, are made with wine. 

JJ uoprr on Lent, p. 27ft. 

• Conclusive, ndj. m [from conclude ] 

1. Decisive; giving the Jast determination to the 
opinion. 

The agreeing votes of both houses were not by any law or 
reason conclusive to my judgment. King Charles. 

The last dictate of the understanding is not always absolute 
in itM-lf, nor coudusicc to the will, yet it produces no antece- 
dent nor extern:]! necessity. Bp. BrmnhuU, Answ. to Hobbes. 

They have secret reasons for what they scer.1 to do, which, 
whatever they are, they inu^ be equally e^. dmivc for us as 
they ere for them. * Roger*. 

2 . Regularly consequential. 

Those that are not men of art, not knowing the true forms 
of syllogism, cannot know whether they are made in right 
und conclusive inodes and figures.' Locke. 

Conclusively, adv. [from conclusive.] Decisively; 
nvith final determination. 

This I speak only to desire Eupolis not to speak perempto- 
rily or conclusively, torching the point of possibility, ’till they 
have heard me deduce the means of the execution. Baron. 
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Ciracru'siraOTss. w. s. [from conclusive,'] Power of 
detenu ining the opinion; ‘regular consequence. 

Consideration of tilings to foe known, of thefe* Severn 1 
weights, concl naive JiesHj or evidence. . Hale, Grig, of Mankind. 
To CONCOA'GULATE. v. a . [from con and coagu- 
late.^ To curdle or congeal one thing with another. 

. The saline parts of those, upon their solution by the rain, 
may work upon thoac other substances, formerly can coagulated 
wito them. Boyle , Experiments. 

They do bat coagulate themselves, without concoagulating 
with them any water. Boyle, Hist, of Firmness. 

Goncoagula'tion. n. s . [from coneoagnlate .] A co- 

agulation by which different bodies arc joined in 
. one mass. ' 

To CONCO CT, v. a. [ concoquo , Latin.] 

i. To digest by the stqmach, so as to turn food to 
nutriment. « # 

The working of purging medicines cometh two or three hours 
after the medicines taken ; Jbr that the stomach first inaketh 
a proof, whether it can concoct them. Bacon. 

Assuredly he ^ as a man of a feeble stomach, unable to con- 
coct any great fortune, prosperous or adverse. Hayward. 

The vital functions are performed by general and constant 
laws; the food is concocted , file teart beats, the blood circu- 
lates, the lungs play. C/tcyne , Phil. Prin . 

The potions ami sentiments of others judgment, as well as 
of our own memory, makes our property : it does, as it were, 
concoct ouv intellectual food, ami turns it into a part of our- 
selves.. . t Watts on the Mind. 

2. To purify or sublime by heat; or heighten to per- 
fection. 

The small, close-lurking minister of fate. 

Whose high concocted venom through the veins 
A rapid lightning darts. Thomson, Summer . 

3. To ripen. 

The root which eontinneth ever in the earth, is still con- 
cocted by the earth ; and fruits and grains are half a year in 
ctoieoetbig ; whereas leaves are out and perfect in a month. 

« Bacon. 

Cottco'cTioN. 7i. Sm [from coueoctJ] Digestion in the 
stomach ; maturation by heat ; the acceleration of 
&fiy thing towards purity and perfection. 

This hard rolling is between concoction and a simple mat 11- 
* ration. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The constantest notion of concoction is, that it should sig- 
nify the degrees of alteration of one body into another, from 
crudity to perfect concoction , which is the ultimity of that ac- 
tion or process. Bacon , Nat. Hist. 

He, though he knew not which soul spake, 

Because both meant, both spake the same, 

Might thence a new concoction take, # 

And part, far purer than he came. Donne. 

Conco'ctive. # adj. [from concoct .] Digesting by 
the stomach ; turning food to nourishment. 

It were more easy 4- to force the coi{ -octivc stomach to tunf 
that into flesh, which is so totally unlike that substance as not 
to be wrought on. Milton , Tetrad/. 

With keen dispatch 
Of real hunger, and concoct ive heat 

To transubstantiate. Milton, P.L. v. 437. 

The fallow ground laid open to the sun. 

Concoct ivc. Thomson , Autumn. 

CoNCo'i.oim. adj. [concolor, Lat.] Of one colour; 
'without Vbricty. * 

in conedour animals, and such us Are confined unto the same 
colour, we measure not their beauty thereby ; for if^f crow or 
blackbird grow' white, wc account it more pretty. Brown. 

Conco'mit\\ce.'} 0 [old Fr. concomitance , from 

Congo 'mitancy. 3 concamitarf Lat.] Subsistence 
together with another thing. 

The secondary action subsistetfi riot alone, but in conrnnn- 
tancy with the other ; so the nostrils arc useful for respiration 
and smelling, but the principal nse i^snelling. * Brown. , 
Stain not fair acts with foul intentions ; maim not upright- 
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ness by halting concomitances , nor circumstantially deprave sub- 
stantial goodness. Brown, Christ. Mor. i. 1 . 

To argue from a concomitancy to a causality, is not infallibly 
conclusive. Glmville , Scepsis. 

rhe *concomitanoj of pain and sorrow. 

* More , Con 7. Cabb. p. 170. 

CONCOMITANT,, 'adj. [ concotnitans 9 Lat.] Con- 
joined with ; concurrent with ; coming and goifpg 
with, as cftlldtcral, not causative,* or consequential. 

The spirit that furthereth the extension' or dilatation of bo- 
dies, and is ever concomitant with porosity und dryness. Bacon. 

It has pleased our wise Creator to annex to several objects, 
as also to several of our thoughts, 11 concomitant pleasure ; and 
that in several objects to several degrees. Locke. 

Conco'mitant. n. s.‘ Companion; person or thing 
collaterally connected. 

These effects are, from the local motion of the air, a conco- 
mitant of the sound, and not from the sound. Bacon. 

lie made him the chief concomitant of his heir apparent and 
only son, in a journet of much adventure. Wotton. 

In consumptions, the preternatural concomitants, an universal 
heat of the body, a torminous diarrhoea, and hot distillations, 
have all a corrosive quality. Harvey on Comump. 

The other concomitant of ingratitude is hard-hearted 11 ess, or 
want of compassion. South , Sena. 

• llorrour stalks around, 

Wild staring, 1 and his sad concomitant , 

Despair, of abject look. Philips . 

Reproach is a concomitant to greatilfcss, as satires and invec- 
tives were an essential part of a Homan triumph. Addison . 

And for tobacco, who could hear it t 
Filthy conmmitaat of claret ! Prior. 

Where antecedents, concomitants an d consequents, causes, 
and effects, signs and things signified, subjects and adjuncts* 
are necessarily connected with each other, we may infer. 

Watts. 

Conco'mitantly.^ adv. [from concomitant .] In com- 
pany with others. 

Christ, as God, hath the first (original, autocratorical, judi- 
ciary pow er) together with the Father, and the Holy Ghost. 
Christ, as man, hath the second (delegated power) from the 
Father expressly, from the Holy Ghost concomitantly. 

Pearson on the Creed 9 Art. 7. 
In the same sense, therefore, that the wicked may be said 
to repent, they may he said to have their prayers and services 
accepted ; that is, the wicked antecedently so taken, and (as 
they speak, in scn.su diviso,) to wit, before the instant of their 
repentance, not Concomitantly, and in snisu composito ; the 
wicked as such, and while lie is such, can neither repent nor 
pray, nor have any audience of acceptance at the throne of 
grace. South , Scrm. ix. 301 

To Cono/mitate. v. a. [ concomilatus , Lat.] To be 
collaterally connected with anything; to come and 
go with another. 

~ This simple bloody spectation of the lungs, is differenced 
from that wnufh concomi/ates a pleurisy. Harvey on Consinup. 
CO'NCORIVj n. s. [old Fr. concordc ; Lat. concor- 
y Ma ; from the Or. cruv, with, and the heart ; 

signifying the union of hearts.] 

1 . Agreement between persons or tilings; suitable- 
ness uf one to another; peace; union; mutual kind- 


ness. 

Had I power, I should 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell, 

Uproar the universal peace. 

What concord hath Christ with Belial ? 

One shall rise 

Of proud ambitious heart, who not content 
With fair equality, fraternal state, 

% Will arrogate dominion undeserved 
Over lys brethren, and quite dispossess 
Concord and law of nature from the earth. 

Unsafe within the wind 
Of such commotion ; »uch as, to set forth . 

Great bings by small, if nature^ concord broke, 

Among the constellations war were sprung. MUt<m 9 P. L. 


fikakspearcy Mach. 
... % Cor. vi. 15. 


t, P.L. 
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Kind concord, heavenly born ! whose blissful reign t 
Holds this vast globe in one surrounding chain 5 4 

Soul of the world ! Ticket . 

2. A compact. 

It uppeareth by the concord madebeAveen Hcnrf and Ro- 
derick the Irish king. Davies on Ireland 

3. Harmony; concent of sounds,, , 

The man who hath uot in u sick ift himself, 

Nor is not mov'd wjth concord of sweet soumlsf 

Is fit for treasons,* Shakspcarc , March, of Fen. 

4. Principal grammatical relation of one word to an- 
other, distinct front regimen. 

Have those who have writ about declensions, concords , and 
syntaxes lost their labour? * Locke . 

To ConcoRd.* v . it. [fron^lhc noun.] To agree. * 

The king was not without apprehension, that the resort of 
either of these into England might find too many of their old 
friends and associate#, ready to concord with them in any des- 
perate measure. Ld. Clarendon's 'Life, ii. 199. 

Concordance.^ n. s. [ concordafltia , Lat.] 

1. Agreement. • * 

But surli a work nature dispos’d mief gave, 

Where all the elements concordance have. J Browne, Brit. Past. 

The tradition of di\ors there inhabiting, and all concordance 
of stories assure ns, &t. Blount, Voyage inio the Levant , p.35^ 

2. A book which shews in how many ^exts of scrip- 
ture any word occurs. v 

I shall take it for an*op|>ortunity to tell you how you are to 
rule the city out of a concordance. South , Scrm. Ded. 

borne of you turn over a concordance , and there, having the 
principal word, introduce as much of the verse «s will sifve 
your turn Swift. 

An old concordance hdund long since. Swift. 

3. A concord in grammar; one of the three chief 
relations in speech. It is not now in use in this 
sense. 

After the three concordances learned, let the master read 
unto him the epistles of Cicero. Aschands Schoolmaster. 

ConcoR dancy. X' 7 i. s . [Lat. concordant j a .] Agree- 
ment. , Code ram. * 

They expect to prosper in this concordancy. j 

tV. Moimfagu , Dev. Ess. (1648,) p.174.. | 

Concordant. (i(l j. [concordant, old hr. concord uni >*, 

Lat.] Agreeable; agreeing; correspondent; har- 
monious. 

Were every one employed in points concordant to their na- 
tures, professions, and arts, commonwealths would rise up of 
themselves. Brown , J n/g. Err. 

ConcoRdakt.# n. s. [from the adjective.] That 
which is correspondent, or agreeing w ith. 

I gave my reasons by special reciting many concordant s inter 
partes. Mountagu, Apj). to Ocs. [>,84. 

ConcoRdantly.# adv. [from concor defat.'] Ju con- 
junction. 

They hope to lodge concordantly together an idol and *an 
ephod. IV. Mountagu, Dev. Ess. p. 1 74. 

ConcoRdate. n. s. [concordat, Fr. concor datum, Lat.] 
A compact ; a convention. 

How comes he to number the want of synods in the G'alli- 
can church among the grievances of that coucordalc , and as a 
mark of their slavery, since he reckons all convocations of the 
clergy in England to be useless and dangerous ? Swift. 

ConcoRporal. adj. [from concorporo , Lat. to incor- 
porate.] Of the same body. Diet. 

To CONCO'RPORATE.f v. a. [from con and cor- 
pus.*] To unite in one inass or substance. % 

We are all concorpo rated > a# it were, and made copartners 
of the promise in Christ. 4bp. Usher , Scrm.(i<>ii,) p. 9 . 

When we concorporate the sign with the signification, we 
conjoin the word with the spirit. Bp. Taylor , Worthy Com. 

To CoNco'RroRATE.*t v. «. To unite into one body. 
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As things of a like nature presently concorpor&tr, (os we see 
one drop of water diffuseth, itself, and runs into another,) so 
temptations to hin meeting with a sinful nature, are presently 
entertSined, and as it were embodyed together. 

$ Bp. Hopkins , Expos, p . 149' 

Thus wc chastise the god of wine 
With w ;itcr that is feminine, 

Until the cooler nymph abate # 

His wrath, and so concorporate. CU avclcovJ. 

Concohpouation. n. s. [from concorporatc*] Union 
in one mass; intimate mixture. • Diet. 

Co'kcoukkk. n. s. [concursm, Latin.] 

1. The confluence of many persons or thing* to one 

place. , 

Do all the nightly guards, • 

The cit\’s watches, with the people’s fears, 

The conrour. c nf all good men, strike thee nothing ? B.Jonson. 

The coalition of the good frjmc of the universe was not the 
product or rlmme, or fortuitous concourse of particles of 
matter. Ilafcj Orig. of Mankind. 

Vain is his force, and vainer fc his skill,* 

With sui It a concourse comes the flood of ill. Dry den. Fab. 

2. The persons assembled. • 

The prince with wonder hears, front every part. 

The noise and rtns\ whcou^c the mart. l)rydcn , Firg. 

3. The point of junction or intersection of two bodies. 

So soon as the upper glass is laid upon the lowcf, so as to 
touch it at one end, and to touch the drop at the other end, 
making, with the lower glass, an angle of about ten or fifteen 
minutes ; the drop wjll begin to move towards the concourse 
of the glasses, and will continue to move with an accelerated 
motion, ’till it arrives at that concourse of the glasses. Newton. 
To Concrea'te.# v. 17. [old Fr. coucrccr, from the 
Lat. con and crco.~] To create at the same time. 

Upon loving God ahovo all, and our neighbour as ourselves, 
Jiang all the law and the gospel. And this, as a rule concrcatcd 
with man, js that which the apostle culls the royal law; which 
if we fulfil, we do well. Felt ham. Res. ii. 3. 

To Concuk'im r.# r. a. [Lat. coiicrcdo, part, concrc - 
ditus.~] To entrust ; to commit upon trust. 

The which reason may well he ’applied to excuse every 
Christian from swearing, who is a most high priest to the Most 
High God, and hath the most celestial and important matters 
roar redd < d to him. Barrow , Serai, i. & 15. 

E cite sui cowmrndata , so culled in contradistinction to ceclcsui 
tit id at a, is that church, which for the custodial charges tinJ 

• government thereof, is by a revocable collation cvncreddvd 
with sonic ecclesiastical person, in the nature of a trustee. 

L< it. to the Bp. of Rochcslei , ( j 7 7 2 ,) p. 2 . 
CoNCitr.MATioN. ?i. .s. [from cone ran o, Lat. tu burn 
together.] The act of burning many thing# to- 
gether, Diet. 

Co'ncrkment. n. ?. [from concrcsco, Latin.] The mass 
forifud by concretion; u collection of matter gruw- 

• ing together. # 

There is the colir'-ion of the matter into a more loufcC con- 
sistent;,, like clay, and thereby it is prepared to tile concrement 
of n pebble or flint. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

Concrescence, n. s. [from concrcsco , Lit.] The 
net or quality of growing by the union of separate 
particles. 

Seeing it h neither a substance perfect, nor inchoate, how 
any other substance should thence take amercscincc hath not 
been taught. , Haiti.- h, iTist. bf the World. 

To CONCRETE. Y. n. [ concrcsco , Latin.] To 
coalefice into one mu&>; to glow by the union and 
cohesion of part#. 

The mineral or inetallick matter, thus concreting with jthe 
crystalline, is equally diffused throughout the body of it. 

* Woodward, NqjL Hist. 
1 When any saline liquor is evaporated to a cuticle, and let 
cool, the salt concretes in regular figures; which argues that 
the particles of the sail# before they cone^eU d, floated in the 
* liquor at equal distances, in rank and file. Newton. 
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The blood of some who died of the plague, could not be 
made to concrete , by reason of Abe putrefaction begun. 

Arbulhnot. 

To CoN('RE / TE. , f' v. a. To form by concretion ; to 
form by the coalition of scattc&d particles. 

That there arc in our inferiour world djvcrs bodies, that 
are concreted out of others, is beyond all dispute : we see it in 
1 the meteors. Hale, Orig. of Mankind . 

I hope he will not desert his own principle, that all fluid 
bodies being congealed or concreted , rest in the same form 
as they were 'in before concretion. 

Bp. H. Croft on Burnet* s Theory , |>. 169 . 

Co'nc? ete. adj. [from the verb.] 

t. Formed by concretion; formed, by coalition of 

* separate particles into one mass. 

The first concrete state, or consistent surface of the chaos, 
must be of the same figure /is the last liquid state. Burnet. 

2. [fn logick.] Not abstract : applied to« a subject. 

A kind of mutual commutation there is, v\ hereby those 
concrete names, •CJod and lyan, when we speak of Christ, do 
take interchangeably one another’s room; so that, for truth 
of speech, it ski^eth not whether wc say that the son of God 
hath created the world, and the son of* man by his death hath 
saved it ; or etc that the soil of man did create, and the son of 
God died to save the world/ e Hooker . 

Concrete terms, while they express the quality, do alsq either 
exprtsv or imply, or refer to some subject to which it belongs; 
as white, round, long, broad, wise, ^mortal, living, dead : 
but these arc not always noun adjectives in a grammatical 
sense ; for a knuic, a foci, a philosopher, and man\ other con - 
cretes, arc substantives, as wefl as knavery, folly aud philosophy, 
which are the abstract terms that belong to them. Watts, Logick. 
Concrete, n. s. A muss formed by concretion ; or 
union of various parts adhering to each other. 

If gold itself be admitted, as it must be, for a porous con- 
crete, the proportion of void to body, in the texture of com- 
mon air, will be so much the greater. Bentley, Menu. 

Concretely. adv. r [from concrete.*] Jn a manner 
including the subject with the predicate; not 
abstractly. * 

Sin considered not abstracted!? for the mere act of obli- 
quity, but concretely, with such a special dcpcndancc of it upon 
the will as serves to render the agent guilty. Norris. 

Concrf/teness. n. s . [from concrete.] Coagulation ; 

1 collection of Hindu into a solid mass. Diet. 

Concre'tion.-^ n. s. [old Fr. concretion.] 

1. The act of concreting ; coalition. 

The mind surmounts all power of concretion , and can place 
in the simplest manner every attribute by itself; convex 
without concave; colour without superficies, &c. 

Hot ns, Jfrpncr, Hi. 1. 

2. The mass formed by a coalition of separate par- 
ticles. 

Some plants upon the top of the sea, arc supposed to grow 
of some concretion of slime from thq water, where the sent 
stirreth little. Bacon, Nut. Hist. 

Heat, in general, doth not resolve and attenuate the juices 
of a human body ; for too great heat will produce concretions. 

Arbulhnot on Aliments. 

Co'ncretive. ad). [from concrete.'] Having the power 
to produce concretions ; congulativc. 

When wood and other bodies petrify,, we do not ascribe 
their induration to cold, hut unto salirtons spirit, or concrelirc 
juices. ‘ * Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Concke'ture. n. s. [from concrete .] A mass formed 

by coagulation, * 1 

To Concuf/w.# v. n. [Lat. concrcsco. ] To grow 
together. Not in use. 

Ilis faire locks — " 

He let to grow and gricsly to concrew , 

Uncomb’d, uncurl’d. Spenser , F. Q. iv. vii! 40. 

Conci/binaoe. n. s. [ concubinage , Fr. concubinatus , 
Lat*] The act of living with h woman not married. •> 
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Adultery was punished with death by the ancient heathens ; 
concubinage was permitted. if ‘ Broome, 

Concu'binate.* n . $. [Lat. conculiinatus.] Whore- 
dom ^ fornication ; concubinage. 
t Holy marriage iti all men is preferred before unclean eon - 
estimate in any. Bn. Taylor , Hiss, from Popery , iii. 6 3 

CO'NCUBINE: iu [concubina, Lat.] A woman 
kept in fornication ; a whore; a strumpet. 

I know, I am too mean to be your quesm ; 

And yet too good to bv: your concubine. 

Shakspcare , Henry VI. 
When his great friend was suitor to him to pardon an 
offender, he denied him; afterward-., when a concubine of bis 
,111 ade the same suit, lie granted it to her ; and said. Such suits 
were to be grnnted'to wEpre**. Bacon. 

lie caused him to pmnt one of his mncnhhw*, Cavnpaspc*, 
who had the greatest share in his affection. Dryden . 

The wife, though a bright goddess, thus gives place 
To mortal concubines of fresh embrace. Granville. 

To CONCU'LCAl’E-t 7*. «. [eonatko, Latin.] To 

tread or trample finder foot. 

Coneuf eating and trampling under foot whatsoever is immcd 
of CJml %l he [Mahomet], advunceth his own (blasphemous 
reprobate, and forlorno miscreant as he is) divine power ami 
, authority forsocA.li, in the devil’s name, above all thing' 
whatsoever ii». € heaven and earth. 

Mountain % App. to Cws. p. iy j 

ConculcaTion. s. [conculcatio, Latin.] Trampling 
with the feet. Diet. 

tVNCu'pJSf/ESCE.t n. s. [old IT. concupiscence, Lat. 
concupisrentia . Our word is now rarely used in 
the plural number; formerly it was not uncom- 
mon.] Irregular desire; libidinous wish; lust; 
lechery. 

We know even secret coumpiscrmc to he sin, and are made 
fearful .to offend, though it be but in a wandering cogitation. 

Hooker . 

Taking their pleasures and lustcs, after their inordinate 
concupiscences. 

Outr&Cs Tr. of M. Cope on Proverbs , (1580,) p. 77. 1 ). 
In such sort doth Satan deal with us every day, by the means 
of our covntpiscmccs sette on fire. 

Hartnar , Tr. of Beta's Serin. (1587,) p. 218, 
In our faces evident the signs 
Of* foul concupiscence ; whence evil store; « 

Even shame, the last of evils. Milton, P. L. 

Nor can they say, that the difference of climate inclines 
one nation to concupiscence and sensual pleasures, another to 
blood-thirstiness : it would discover great ignorance not to 
know, that a people lias been overrun with recently invented 
vice. Bcgttey, Scrm . 

. CONCUPISCENT, ad), [concupiscent, Latin.] 
Libidinous ; lecherous. 

lie. would iftit, but by gift of my chaste body 
To liis concupiscent intemperate lust, 

It dense my brother ! Shakspcare , Mcas.for Mens. 

Concupjsce'ntial. ad), [from concupiscent.'] Relating 
to concupiscence. Did . 

CcjNcupi'sciBLE.-f* adj. [count pise ibilis, Lat.] Im- 
pressing desire ; eager; desirous; inclining to the 
pursuit or attainment of any thing. 

To the vegetative, from which, as from a fountain, they 
said, the concupisvible appetite doth flow, they appointed the 
liver for her place. 

Bryskvtt , Disc, of Civil . Life, (i6o6,) p. 47. 
It is not to be supposed, there should be any predominancy 
of any of those passions, that proceed from the concupiscibfc 
• appetite. Smith's Portraiture of Old Age, p. 15 j. 

The* schools reduce all the passions to these two hcAds, the 
concupisciblc and irascible appetite. South, Scrm. 

To CONCUR. t v [concutro, Latin. This word 

is the parent of a joke, reflecting on Dr. Adam 
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Littleton, the well-known author of a Latin dic- 
tionary; which !ms been so confidently asserted in 
Anecdotes of the English Language, as well as in 
other publications, that I thinlj it right* to shew 
the inaccuracjt*>f the pretended narrative, mid K) 
undeceive the wits as well, as the jmorc sober 
investigators of lexicography. When Dr. Lit- 
tleton was compiling his dictionary; alid announced 
the verb cohcunn to his ainanuensis, the scribe, 
imagining that the various senses of the word 
would, as usual, begin with the most, literal trans- 
lation, said, concur , I supgose, sir; to which the 
doctor replied peevishly — -concur! con dog ! The 
secretary* whose business it waif to write what his 
master dictated, accordingly did his duty ; and the 
word condog was inserted, and is actually printed 
as one interpretation of cojtcsrro in the fiivd edi- 
tion, 1678, (to be seen in the British !\Ju 
though it has been expunged, and docs not 
appear in subsequent editions/’ Pegu's Anec- 
dotes of the English J an* gunge. — liut con dug had 
before appeared in English lexicography. lu 
Cockeram's Lnglisli dictionary, under To Agree, 
in tlic second pai;t, (T am citing frofn the edition 
of 1642,) are these definitions, tC concurrc , cohere , 
ran dog, cmid>\'''e.:d'' Littleton therefore cited what 
had before been used, but justly discharged it 
afterwards; (!ioug[i the editors of the Cambridge 
dictionary in thought proper to readmit it 

under cuncurro.] 

To meet in one pom.. 

Though reason f.ivoet tm m, yet sense can hardly allow 
them; and, to xatMy, both mu-t concur. Temple. 

I., it not now utterly in*; edible, that our two vessels, placed 
theio antipole u> tu« h other, should ever happen to concur? # 

pent ft ■//, Serin. 

2. To agree; to jom in one action, or opinion. 

Acts which diull he dime by the greater part of my execu- 
tors, sliuil 1)0 a'* valid and edevtual as it all my executors had 
concurred in the same. Swif t , Last Will . 

3, It lftis with before the person •with whom one 


agrees. 

It is not evil simply to concur uuth the heathens, either in 
opinion or action, and that conformity with them is oul} 
then a disgrace, when we follow them in that they do amiss, 
or generally in that lluy do without reason. /fooler. 

It. has to before the effect to which one con- 
tributes. 

Their affections were Known to c»M’ur to t|ie most desperate 
counsels. * ho endoa . 

Extremes in nature equal good produce, , 

Extremes in man concur to general use. Pope. 

5. To be united with ; to be conjoined. 

To have an orthodox belief, and a true profession, concurring 
with a bad life, is only to deny Christ with a greater solcnmity. 

Soufl/. 

Testimony is the argument ; and, if fair probabilities of 
reason concur with it, this argument hath all the slrcuuth it 
can have. .■TiUolton. 

6. To contribute to one common event with joint. 


the idle tire soonest seized 
Collier, on the Spleen. 


power. 

When outward causes emu ur , 
by this infection. 

Concij'rbence. *) $ j f tom concur.'] 9 

Concu'hrency. 3 

1. Union; association; conjunction. 

Wc have no other measure but our own ideas, with the 
concurrence of other probable reasons, to persuade us. Locke. 

\oL 1. 


2. Agreement; act of joining in any design, or 

measures. • 

Their concurrence in persuasion, about some material points 
belonging to th6 same polity, is not strange. Hooker, Pref. 

Tile concurrence Sf the peers in that fury, can he imputed 
to the irreverence the judges were in. Clarendon. 

Tarquin the proud was expelled by an universal concurrence 
of nobles and people. ‘ • 

Swift on the Dissent, in Athens and Route. 

3. Combination of many agents or circumstances. 

Struck with these great concurrences of things. Crashaw. 

He view's our behaviour in every concurrence of affairs, and ( 
sees us engage in all the possibilities of action. Addict, Sped. 

4. Assistance;; help. 

From those sublime images we collect the gr-atiics* of tke 
work, and the necessity of the divine concurrence to it. 
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, Joint right ; equal claiip? 

A bishop might have officers, if there was a concurrency of 
jurisdiction between him and the archdeacon. Ayfijfe . 

Concu'ukf.N'u adj. [old* hr. cundirrent. j 

1. Acting in conjunction; agrccmg^iii the same act; 

contributing to the same event ; concomitant in 
agency. • • 

1 join with these laws flu; personal presence of the king’s 
sol* as a concurrent cause of thi.-* reformation. 

Do vies 1»i Ireland. 

Every bishop, that, shall lv nominated by us to another 
bishoprick, shall from that day of nomination not presume to 
make ;m> lease for •three lives ot* one and twenty years, or 
com ur rent lease, or anyway renew any estate, See. 

K. . Tunics, Instruct, concern. n<* Bishops , 1622. 

For without the contnrrcnt consent of all these three parts 
of the legislature, no such law is or can be made. * Dale. 

This sole vital faculty is not ’-ullicicnt to exterminate 
noxious humours to the peiiplierv, unless the animal faculty 
be concurrent with if to supply the fibres with animal spirits. 

Harvey. 

All combin’d. 

Your beauty, and my impotence of mind; 

And his concurrent flaim* that ble\v my fire ; 

For still our kindred souls had one desire. Dryden , Fob. 

2. Conjoined ; u*soei:ito ; concomitant. 

There i- no diHcreiuv between the com uncut echo and the 
iterant, but tin; quickness or slow ness of the n turn. Bacon. 

CoM'i/ititr.K ivp //. s. [old Y\\ concurrent.] 

•1. Tint which concur*; a contributory cause. 

To all aflairs of importance there are three necessary con - 
t us Knt>. w ithout. w hit ii they can never be dispatched; time, 
bullish \. and faculties. Decay of Piety. 

2. Equal claim; joint right. 

Stepping o\cr to the Hiiith-sca (for the distance is, in com- 
parison, la it a step) St. Michael’s Mount looketh so aloft, as it 
brooketh no concurrent for the highest place. 

Care w , Surety of Cornwall. 

• Cokc l'kkently.# adv. [from concurrent.] In an 
agreeing manner. 

Tiny did not \ote tluse special and precise means concur 
rriitfj, with flic voice of God. 

IF. Mnuniag w, Dev. ££*f. (irt48>)p- 301. 

Coxcu ss a't ion. * n. s. [Lat. conatsso , roncussatttsf] A 
violent agitation or shaking. 

Surely lie we sc ahold man that could sleep whiles the earth 
rocks him ; and so were he that could give huntelf to a stupid 
seuirit} when he feels any kcheimnt fxweuS&ifttons of govCru- 
ment. • Bp. Halt, Hep:, p. 68. 

CoKCC'bSED.# purl. adj. [Lat. concusufs,] shaken. 

Cockeram . 

CONCUSSION, ». 5. [concvssio, Lat.] 

1. The act of shaking ; agitation ; trcmcfiiction. 

It is believed that great ringing of bells in populous ride-, 
fiath dissipated pestilent air; which maybe from tne mnewss.on 
of the air. Bacon , Hat. Hist. 

The stXong concussion on the heaving ti^e, 

Roll’d back the vessel to "the island’s suie, t9 ojn\ Odtro 

. s » 
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2 . Tlic «tatc of being shaken. ■ 

There want not hlslwicch of Mich an universal concussion of 
the whole globe, at must needs imp!) an agitation of the whole 
abyss. Windward, Nat. Hixf. 

Conci/ssu k. adj. f anicttsftus, Latin.] Having the 
power or quality of shaking. 

To CONDE'MN’. a. [ eomdemno, Latin.] 

1. To find guilty ; to doom to punishment: contrary 
to absolve . 

MY roii-iciencv hath a thousand several tongues, 

And every tongue brings in a M*v*nil talc. 

And ev*ry tale couth mn y mi* for a villain. 

Shahs /ware, Itich. lit. 

I ^ lie .'bund guilty 

— Yes truly, is he, and road/ ».///V lipon’t. 

Shah spearc, Urn. VIII. 

Comhlem] ns a judge, it condemns where it ought to ab- 
solve, .'rid proiioinvrs absolution where it ought t*b condemn. 

Fid des, Semi . 

2. It has A> lirfuiv the pu Irish me lit. 

The sou o/ man shall he betrayed unto the >crihes, and they 
shall condemn him7u de it’u St. MaH. x\. r8. 

3. To cciwrn* ; to blame; to declare criminal : con- 
trary to approx c. , 

Who then shall blame 
Ilis pester’d seii-.es to uv*»il ami Mart, 

When all that is within him does condemn 

Itself for being there ! * Shahsprarc , Mai belli. 

The poet who flourished in the scene, is condemned in the 
rtielle. Drydeu , /J 'in. Pref. 

He who was so unjust as to do his brother an injury , will 
scarce be so just as to condemn himself for it. Lu he. 

Thcyjivho approve my conduct in this particular, are ninth 
more numerous than those who condemn it. 

Spectator, Xo. 488. 

4. To fine. 

And the king of Egypt put him down at Jerusalem, and 
condemned the laud in "tm hundred talents of silver. 

2 Lit, on. \xx\i. y. 

5. To show gmlt by contrast. 

The righteous that is dead shall condemn the ungodly which 
are living. Wn>d. iv. 16. 

Conde'mnable. adj. [from condemn .] Blameable: 

culpable. 

He eommand'i to deface the print of a cauldron in ashes, 
which stri(tl\ to observe were condemuahlc super -lition. Brown. 

Condemnation. w. *• [loiidcmnatin, Latin.] The 
sentence by which any one is doomed to punish- 
ment; the net of condemning; the state of being 
condemned. 

There is therefore now no condcnt Miti o, to them. Horn. viii. 

Conde'mn atoiiy.'}" «/«)’. [old IT. otideninafoire.] 
Passing a sentence of condemnation, or of censure. 

The evidence he rig, dear and comiclive, the doom can be 
no other than condemnatory. dip. llod , Cas.s of Conse. ii. 6. 

He that passes the first cevdt mnatory M iitenre, is like the 
incendiary in r. popular tumult, v. ho L chargeable w iih aU t li-.»* e 
disorders to which he gave rise. (lor, •>/ the Tongnt . 

C\>nt>Emner.'}~ n. s. [from nmd.'mn,] A Warner ; a 
censurer; a censor. 

T !ms are ye all one in opinion with hcrctyques olde and 
iu *\c, and yet ye pretende to lie rondem purrs of them. 

• »> Bale. Yet a Course, &c. fol. f>2. h. 

fcorne few arc the only refusers apd condemned $ of this ca- 
tuolhk practice. Bp. Taylor, Worthy ( 'unnnyniranl. 

Some of the later and leaser edition of divines, who uould be 
counted great reformers of the times, because they were vehe- 
ment ctnsurers and coudatywrs of whatever they listed to dis- 
like or not to fancy. Bp. Tayloj\ Arfif. Hands, p. 118. 

But wc shall meet, where our condcmners 
Shall not, Bcqum. and FI. Four Plays in (\e. 

CoNPU'tfSAnu-:. adj. [from condensate.] That which 
is capable of condemn lion ; that whiclf can be 
drawn or compressed into a narrower compass. 
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This hgent meets with resistance in the mov cable, and not 
being in the utmost extremity of density, but cvndt usable yet 
further, every resistance works something upon the mover to 
condense it. Highy on the Soul , 

To CONDF/NSATE.'f- v.a, [condense Latin.] To 
condense*; to make thicker. 

They say, 1 a little critical learning makes one proud ; if there 
were more, it would condensate ami compact itself into less 
room. 4 llmin 'uttd's Works, iv. 6ll* 

7b Condensate, v. ?/. To grow thicker. 

Covdf/nsate. adj. [condcn stilus, Latin.] Made thick; 
condensed; compressed into less space. 

Water by nature is wjiitc; yea, thickened or condensate, 
most white, us it appeareth by the hail and snow. Peocham. 

Condensation. ri, s, flVom condensate,'] The act of 
thickening any body, or making it more gross and 
weighty. Opposite to rarefaction . 

If by natural arguments it may lie proved, that water, hy 
condensation, may become earth ; the Mime reason teachctii 
that earth, rarefied, may become water. 

Halrgh, I list, of the World . 

By water-glasses the account win nor regular; for, from 
attenuMt’on and condensation , the hours were shorter in hot 
went Her than in <i*>ld. Brown , Vulg, Err. 

The supply K)f its moisture [is} by rains and mu»w, and dew's 
and condensation of vapours, and perhaps bv subterraneous 
p'issago .. Bentley , Serin, iv. 

CoxdEnsative.# adj. [from condensate/] Having 
llu* power of condcnsating. 

To rONDE'NSE.'f’' v. a. [condemo, Latin.] To 
make any body more thick, c'ose, and weighty ; to 
drive or attract the parts of any body nearer to each 
oilier. To inspissate*; opposed to rarefy. 

The midst was all of dark ami condensed clouds. 

B. Jon\<m, Masipws til Court. 

Muting in so high a sphere, lie must needs, ns the sun, raise 
many envious exhalations ; which condensed by a popular odium, 
were i.ip-ible to rioud the brightest merit. A'. Charles, 

Some lead tlicir youth abroad, while some condense 

Their liquid store, and some in cells dispense. 

Dryden , Virg. 

Such deniC and solid strata arrest the vapour, at the surface 
of the earth, and collect and condense it there. Woodward. 

To CondEnse. ik n. To grow close and weighty; to 
withdraw its parts into a narrow compass. 

The water falling from the upper parts of the cave, does pre- 
sent ly there condense into little stones. Boyle, Seep. C/tynt. 

All vapours, when they begin to condense and coalesce into 
small parcels, become first of that bigness whereby azure must 
be reflected, before they can constitute other colours. 

Newton, Upticks. 

(\>M)Ense. adj. [from the verb.] Thick; dense; 
condcusatci^ close; massy; weighty. 

They colour, shape uud size 

Assume, as likes them best, condense or rare. 1 \ Tit ton, P. L. 

They might be separated without eoinociating into the huge 
condense bodies of planets. Bentley, Senu m 

CovdEnskk. n. s. [from condense.] A strong metal- 
line vessel, wherein to croud the air, by means of a 
syringe fastened thereto. Qiiiiicj. 

CoMjEtfsrnvJ' n. s. [old Fr. condemite.] The slate 
of being condensed ; condensation ; denseness ; 
density. 

Co'ndehs. n. s. [ condnire , Frendi.] 

Such ns stand upon Jtigh jilaccs near tlie sea 
coast, exit the time of herring-fishing,, to make signs 
to the fishers which way the shole passeth, which 
may better appear to such as stand upon some high 
cliiF, by a kind of blue colour that the fish causeth 
in the water, than to those in the ships. These be 
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likewise called finer s> by likelihood of the French 
fnnj'V', exclamarc , and bulkers. CowcL 

Condesci/nce.# n. s, [from con descend.] Descent 

lrom superiority. See Con di ssent. # 

Which passage f find cited by ( Ycs.-ic’s Air.wcr to Dr. Picnro, 
adding thus, Sue the comb seenec bf this groat kin;:. 

Pullers Mdthy'ul. of* he C V/f of Rug. p. 44 o- 

To CONDESC^ND,-^ r. n. [condcfccjidrts Fr. from 
condesrendo^A .at.'] 

f. To depart, from the privilege* of superiority by a 
voluntary submission; to sink willingly to equal 
terms with inferieurs; to sooth by lamilim itv. 

This method carries a very humble and condescend in » air, 
when he that instructs suem^to lie the enquirer. Waft'!. 

2. To consent to do more; tlum more justice can re- 
quire. 

Spain's mighty monarch, # 

Z u jjraciou'- clcmrnc) does condescend, 

On tl:e.-.v, conditions, to become ) our friend. 

lJtydcn f lnd. V.Mff. 

He did not primarily intend to appoint this wav; but con- 
dcr.cnvL 1 : t> it :;s accommodate to their present 'tatc. 

• * Tdfn/sou. 

3. To stoop; to bend ; to yield ; to uubmit; to become j 

subject. ,• * 

(’an they think me so broken, so debas’d 
M ith corporal servitude, that na mind ever 
Will condescend to such absurd commands ? Milton, S. /I. 

\or shall my resolution 

Disarm itself, nor eondtbcrnd to parly , • 

’With foolk.h hope-*. Denham, Sophy. 

4. To agree to, or Concur with, simply. 'This sense 

is qot noticed by Dr. Johnson. Tltdnet . 

And therefore condc* reading to Mount's advice to surpri/f 
the court, he pursued, &c. 

Paeon, Diclar. of T*d. Essex's Treason, 1601. 
CoNniMT/NUKviK.'!* n.s. [ctnidcsccndancc, French.] 
Voluntary submission to a state of equality with in- 
fcnmirs. , • 

lh the warrant of Si. Paul’s condescend cnee to the capacities 
he wrote unto, I may speak after the manner of men. 

11 ’. Mountngu, Dd\ Ess. (1648,) p.31. 

Con df.sce'n I) tng. n.s. [from condescend.] Act of 

vohvntary humiliation. 

This queen of most familiar condescending* is content to be 
our c\ery week’s prospect. Hammond's IVorks, \\. $15. 

CoNDEsrE'NDiNtw.Y.Y adv. [from condescending.] By 
way of voluntary humiliation; by way of kind con- 
cession. 

Not starting of high and intricate questions, and concluding 
them by subtile arguments, but familiarly and condescendingly 
setting out the creation, according to the most easj and obvi- 
ous conceits they the inselves had oft hose tl.|ngs they >aw in the 
world, * More , Conj. ( 'ahb. ( j r> , * 3,) p. 1 r ,i . 

We condescendingly made laithci’s works umpires ly tin* 
controversy. Attrrhury . 

Condesce nsion, n. s. [from condescend.'] Voluntary 
humiliation; descent from superiority; voluntary 
submission to equality with inferiours. • 

It forbids pride and ambition, and vainglory; and commands 
lumilitv and modesty, and condescension to others. Til/ofsnu. 

(Courtesy and condcscnisuoi is an happy quality, . which never 
fails to make its way into the good opinion, ami into the very 
heurt, and allays the envy which always attends a high station. 

Aflvrbnry , Si r/nuns. 

Raphael, amidst his tenderness, shews sin h a dignity and 
condescension in all his behaviour, as are suitable to a superiour 
nature. ^ b Addis *11. 

Condesce'n\sive.~J~ adj. [from condescension.*] C ourte- 
ous; willing to treat with inferiours oi\ equal terms ; 
not haughty; not arrogant. 

There is not the least of the divine favours, which, if wccon- # 
eider /he c ondesccnsive tenderness, the* clear intention, the un- 
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rcscrred frankness, the cheerful debonnirity expressed therein, 
has not dimensions larger than our comprehension, colours too 
lair, lineaments too cornel) for our weak sight throughly to 
disc?rn, requiring there'hre our highest and our utmost 
thoughts. 0 Harrow, Serm.xiA.i. S. 8. 

Co\ descf/nt. ^ v. s. [from condescend. This is our 
old substantive fir condescension y which also formerly 
appeared in rond< v i nee. J Acronbuu c ; agrccilHUit ; 
submission ; coruh reen. ion. 

God Imiiii the hear* ot men wroth wav ^never lie pleases ; 
some! hues dreadfully lur.v.i. 1 * a ri'jht down opposition; 
sometime'. • idewa\s to ;t f.w m » mm.ioihu'u.n ; sometime circu- 
larly Di ii.iing them a' tout to a tall (ovdesend and accordance. # 

/>/). Hull , linn. p. 79. 

They iathcr,*to grat'ly Herodia', make \v.,y tor <» 0 ; L’ht and 
ca») n condom nl. lip Hall, Ci.nh mpL\f. 4. 

Upon the roinfiM table feeling of a rihdc'ient, lob 

lows an hupp} fruition of God iu all bin favour*. 

• • lip. Hall , Devout Soul , § 20. 

Some wi rlliv person that can deny himself in stooping to 
: iu h a candescent. IVorth^ngton, to { 4 urtUb , ^1661,) Ep. 1 7. 

CONDrGN.-f* adj. [old Fr. condigne, from con- 
fligf/ns, I.at. ] AN r oithy nf ;> perXtm; mu* table; dc- 
served; merited; ii always used of sometbing 
ileserved by criines,«Dr. Johnson says ; which is by 
1A) means the case. Sir Thomas FJvot uses it. in- 
differently; and other *»ood aulhoritie.s shew, that 
it is used strictly for praisewf^thy. 

Until so evcelleqj; a prince, thtre diall not lack hcre.aftci* 
enndigne writers t(» register no arts. Sir T. E/ynt, (iov. fol. 76. 

Then ‘-hall the\ give con.i/^ne n > prehen.sion ,, . f manifesting 
their faults. Sir T. Elyot , (lor. fol. 209. 

ller-clle, of all that rule, she. deemed most c.ir.dtgn. 

Spcii.sn, } \ Q. \ i:. vi. 1 r. 

They rather acme unto the work * air-* -idy made, not only 
worthy or condign, hut also merit onoas. 

Mo/od'tgu, App. to C'jo. p. 202. 

Unless it were r: M.vuly murtlierc*, 

J never gave them nanlign punishment. Shah peace, Hen. VI \ 

(’onsider who is \our triem^lic that would have brought him 
to condign punishment, Or ho that lias* saved him. ArfnithnoL 

Con dimness. 71. s. [from condign.] Suitableness; 
agrceableness tf) deserts. Diet. 

Community.# v.s. [from condign.] Merit; desert. 

Condfgtiily is much made of, [by the Church of Rome,] at 
being a piece for the nonce of some importance ; an opposite 
of sonic spirit, to affront God, ami peremptorily to challenge, 
This is m\ due. Afoumagu, Ajip. lo Civs. p. 201. 

Such a worthiness of cn idigndy , and proper merit of the 
heavenly glory, cannot bo found in any the best, most perfect, 
and excellent of created beings. Up. Hull's J 1 orkt, i. 3 (> . 

He, w ho pra) s for a thing as God bus appointed, gets thereby 
a right to the thing prated for ; but it is a right, not springing 
fnfhi any merit or eondignity , cither in the pra)er itself, or the 
person that makes it, to the blessing which he prays for. 

• j South, Her in. on Extemp. Prayer . 

Coni>f\;ni.y.'{'' ftdv. [from condign.] Dcsc:*\ cdly ; 
according to merit. Diet . 

Here jmi may see what fiersons may rundU\>Ji/ be r *r the hiitus 
and tokens of arm,. K night's Tnal of Truth, ( 1 <80,) p. 12. 

Sosin. vVs Merniry has turn’d himself into me, so I may 
take the t<n into m\ head to turn my -elf into Mercury, that I 
uhiy swinge off r-'ndignly. llrydcn , Amphitryon , 

This i» a villainy through the whole world eofidigtdy punished. 

• L. Addisbhf Tf. liarb. p. 171. 

t‘o'\ m went. n. s. • [condi men (uni, Bat. J Seasoning; 
miucc ; ihsit which exciter the appetite by a pungent 

tiI»tC. 

As for radish and the like, they are for comimcnts , anil not 
for nourishment. * Jiacon % Nutt. Hist. 

Many things are swallow id by animal* rather for condiment. 
gust, or medicament, than any substantial nutriment. Proum. 
Condis^i'ple.^ n.s. [condtsciplcy old Fr. cmdisapu- 
ius , Lat.] A schoolfellow, or fellow disciple. 

. S D * 
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To hr< rigb* cli-i t*f \ beloved brethren and cnnduciplcs dwell- 
in'* tlur. Martin on the M(trr. of /ViVa/j, (1554,) If. iii. 

Elvinas i. 0. the Persian sorcerer, mentioned Acts, xiii. 8. 
•md Simon ^urnnnied Mii'ius his comlisci /i/e ; both whieft used 
arts, and were accordingly discovered and punished by 
the apostles. Sir T. Herbert, Tran, p. 204. 

A condi so pie of his, or one that had been, hearing so much 
of the man, went to him. AT. Cnsnubon , of Credulity , p. 149. 
7VCONDTTE. • v. a. [condiu, I, at.] To pickle; 
to preserve by salts or uroinutirks. 

The most innocent of them are but like condi/at or pickled 
mushroom-, which, carefully corrected, mav he liarmless, hut 

' can never do good. Bp. 'Taylor, Bate of liviin* holy. 

Agoofl lame is the best odour, and a good name is a precious 
ointment which will eundite our bodies best, and preserve our 
memories to all eternity. Paradoxical Asm * hot, a, (1(^9,) p 44. 
Co'ndite.^ nd}. [Lut. conditus.] Preserved; con- 
served ; candied. 

Scolt/M would lain have thim use all summer .the conditc 
j low ci's of succor), ‘•tra wherry water, Ac. 

Barton, Anal, of Aid. p. 402. 

C'ruto prescribes the londilc fruit of wild rose. 1 Lad. 

Co x ditemi. s t. //,. s. [from conditc,'] A composition 
of conserves, powders, and spices in die form of an 
electuary. Did, 

CVNim’iNo. ; 71. s. [from conditc.] The act of pre- 
serving- 

Miu li after the same manner as the sugar doth, in the con* 
ddnig of pears, fjiiim.es, and the like. (*reu>*s Musetm. 

CONDI TION, n. s. fcomliitoH, Yu ronddioi Lat.] 

1. Quality; that by which any thing is denominated 
good or bad. 

A rage, wIioaj heat hath this eondifim ,, 

That nothin,: cun a!hu , nothin'.; but blood. 

Shnhspcin A". J ha. 

2 . Attribute; accident; properly. 

The king is bur a man : tin: \ «o!et • mulls, the element shews 
to him as to me: all hi\ senses have but human curditian*. 

Shakspcarc. 

It seemed to 11s a condition and prop< r f y of Divine Powi rs 
and Beings, to he hidilen and umcen to others. Bacon. 

They will he able to coi«crve tiieu* properties unchanged in 
passing through several mediums, which is another f « million of 
the rays of light. barton. Opt'd*. 

3. Natural quality of 1 lie mind; temper; tempera- 
ment ; complexion. 

The child take th most of his nature of I In' mother, besiu**-. 
speech, manners, and inclination, which a»’c .igiv. ,*!»Je to tlu 
conditions of their mothers. Spenser on inland. 

The best and soundest ofhis time hath been but rudi ; now 
must wo look, from bis ago, t o receive not alone the imperfec- 
tions of long engrailed conddn.u, Imt tie? unruly v.ax hardness 
that infirm and ehoieriek jours brimi with them. Shakspcarc. 

4. Moral quality : virtue or vice. 

Jupiter is hot and moist, temperate, modest, honest, adven- 
turous, liberal, merciful', loving ; eel fiuthfr l, that is, giv mg these 
inclinations ; and therefore those am lent kings, beautified with 
these conditions , might be called thereafter Jupiter. 

Ralegh, Hist, uf the World. 

Socrates espoused Xantippc only for her extreme ill con- 
ditions, above nil of that se\. South. 

c, State; external circumstances. 

To us all. 

That feel the' bruises of tbc days before. 

Ami suffer the 1 condition of those times 
To lay an heavy and unequal hand r 

Upon our humours. Shahs peace, lien. 1 V. 

It was not agreeable unto the condition of Paradise a fid state 
of innocence. Brown, Vu/g. Err. 

Estimate the greatness of this mercy by the condition it finds 
the sinner in, when God vouchsafes it to diem. South, Semi . 

Did wc perfectly know the state of our own condition, ami 

■p * yas most proper for us, we might lmve reason to conclude 

CoN DE Nfcrs not heard, if not answered. Wake's Preparation. 

is Cfipal, principle adapted to every passion amhfaculty of 
drawn 1 ° every state and condition of our life. Rogers. 

12 
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Some Responding people take the kingdom to lie in no can* 
di/ion of encouraging so numerous a breed of beggars. Su fi. 

Condition , circumstance, is not the thing ; 

Illiss is the. same in subject as in king. Pone, Ess. on Alan. 

(k 1\ auk. , 

I am in my condition, 

A prince, Miranda. ^ _ Shahpenre, Temped. 

The King himself met with many entertainments, at rho 
charge of particular men, which lmd been rarely practised bill 
then by the person-. of the be-t condition. v * Clarendon . 

7 . Stipulation ; tcrnv> of compact. ’ 

Condition/ 

What condition can a treaty find 

T tli* part that is at mercy ! Shakspcarc, Cor in/. 

I yield upon condition '!. — \\ e give noim 
To traitors : strike him down. , B.Jonson, Catiline. 

lie could not defend it almye toil days, and must then sub- 
mit to the worst conditions the rebels were like to grant to bis 
person, and to his religion " Clarendon. 

Main are apt to believe remission of sins, but they believe 
it without the condition *»>f repentance?. Bp. Taylor . 

Those barbVous pirates willingly receive 
Conditions, such us we ;».re p leas'd to give. Waller. 

Make our conditions with yon* captive king. — 

Secure me but my solitary cell ; 

Tis all I ask him. Drydcn, Don Scbast . 

K. The writing in' which the terms of agreement an: 
comprised; compact; bond. 

Go with me to a notary, seal me there 
Your tingle bond ; and in a merry sport. 

If) on repay me not on such a day, 

In such a place, such sum or sum, :, c are 
Express’d in the condition , let the forfeit 
Be nominated. Shah^mre, Merck, of Venice. 

7 o Condi'tiox.^ n. [from the noun.] To make 
terms; to stipulate. 

Sir, 1 must condition 

To have this gentleman b\ , a witness. B. Jonson, Dee. is an Ass . 
Vay nu- hack ni) credit. 

And I’ll rendition with ye, Bcu'im. and FI. Lillie Th’n f. 

Small towns, w hit'll stand stiff’, ’till ^rcat shot 
Enforce them, by war’s lav., tonddeoi not. Donne. 

*Tis one thing, I must confcv-, to condition for a good office, 
and another thing to do it gratis. J 'Estrange.. 

To Coniuti'on.# v. a. To conlraci; to stipulate; 
to agree. 

It was conditioned k tween Saturn and Titan, that Saturn 
siiould put to death all his male children. 1 

Bah ”//, His/, of the World. 
t\>vDi / Tio.\AL.'j Ciilj. [from condition.] 

1. Ky way of stipulation ; not absolute; made with 
limitations; granted on particular terms. 

For the use we luve liir- express commandment, for the effect 
his rmuldional promise ; so that, without obedience to the one, 
there is of the other no assurance. Hooker. 

Many scriptures, though a a to their formal terms they are 
absolute, jet as to their sense they arc conditioned. South . 

This strict necessity they simple call ; 

Another sort there is conditioned. . Drydcn, Fables. 

2 . [In grammar and logick.] Expressing some con- 
dition or supposition. 

Hypothetical, conditional, concessive, and exceptive conjunc- 
tions seem in general to require a subjunctive mood after them. 

Jjoud/ts Grammar. 

(oxdi'tionai.. n. s. [from the adjective.] A limi- 
tation. A word not now in use. 

He said, if he were sure that young man were king Edward’s 
sou, lie would never bear arms again. 1 1 him. This case seems 
hard, both in respect of the conditional, and in respect of the 
other words. Bacon , Jlcn . VII . 

C jnditiona'lity. ?/. s. [from conditional .] The 

quality *of being conditional; limitation by certain 
terms. 

And as this clear proposal of the promises may inspirit our 
endeavours, so is the conditionality most efficacious to necessi- 
tate anti engage them. Decay of Piety. 
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Conditionally. adv. [from conditional.] Willi 
certain limitations; on purticulai terms; on certain 
stipulations. 

t hero intail I • 

Tho crown to then, anil to thine heirs lor ever ; • 

i 'omlil'miml/j/i that here ihoutake'mi oath 

To cease this civil war. * % • •Shahs flrnre, Hen . VI. 

A take apprehension understands that positively, which wa^ 
but conddi* amity yKpreased. ' ifrotvn , Vu/g. ICrr. 

We see lar,«j;c preferments tendered to him, but c n nd it tunat /y, 
upon his doin^ wicked offices: conscience shall here, afford- 
ing to its oflue, interpose and protest. South. 

Cr»N'ni tionauy.'J'' adj. [old V\\ condition a ire.] Nripu- 
lnted. 

Would God in inerey dispAisc with it as a condil towny , \el | 
we rotd l not he happy without it, as a natural qualification 
for heaven. Hot ns. 

To CovnmoxATK. r. a. [from condition.] # To qualify; 
to rcgulntc. % 

Tint ivy arisetli but where it may he supported; we cannot 
ascribe tlu* sum* 1 unto any science therein, which vis*pends and 
conditional* .. it. eruption. Brown , Vidg. Krr. 

Condm’ionati:. (/(ft. [from dhe verb.] list til dished 
on certain terms or conditions. # 

That w'hieh i« mistaken to be p.utiinlur nnj absolute, dulj 
understood, is 'ien.ral, but r.nhlttti.mt/r , nmfbclonys to none, 
who ‘.ivdl not perUu-Mi the condition ? Hammond. 

(.’oxnTTioNrn. adj. [from lond/fion.] ] laving qimli- 
ties *>j prjjvjrtic-. good or bad. 

Th»_* {**!'■ ( fiend to me, the kindest man, • • 

The h * L conditio .*V. S/t th t/nare. Alt rrh. of Venn r. 

t'oNDiTioNf.Y.# (t'v. [from condition!] On parti- 
cular l mans. 

i'.ir Stella hath, with words where faith doth shine, 

Ui h r h. .iii Inert idv'n me the snoeureln : — 

Aii i ;h .u. h sIc-lNc but thus i oi.ddu>..ly 

Y! : of b'i^\ while v.Ttirouw curse 1 take; 

.No !. ;!«•,- h uo.vn'J, l>vU tin \ some e.»viiunts nnke. 

Saturn , , /%//•. and Sit /■’•/. , 

To COX* • .TLK. :. 7.. [condcla^ Lnt.^ To lament 
Vrilb iIiiim* that are in misfortune: to express con- 
cern tor tlio i.ii^orie.s < i nthei-. It lias with before 
♦be person for whose iiiisfoitmic \\c piofcss grief. 

It i ; opposed to conyj ti tidal c. , 

Your h weald haw i.noe to rejo ce, ratlier than eon- 
nv f r ird a \ on. Ti mi dt . 

\ cougr.’tr.late with the briefs upon this honour done to 
*hch* king; and nu -t m/h us poor mortals, who are 

rcuhri'd iiiraptihh of p,i\ in.* our re pc. ts Addison. 

To Condo'le. a. To Inwall with another. 

I come not, Samp'-un, to lb, chance. 

As these ps rhap., vet wi*h it J.e.d uctiict n, 

Thon , ;li for no b"eudl\ intv nt. | Mt/hat. S. A. 

\\ In ‘bouhl our poet pci it ion J .1 . for her safe d< liver- and 
afterwards condole her ini^c<nna«»e. Uiy^e. 

CondoTement.*}' //. s. [from nwd'd. .] Grid’: : ar- 
row; mourning; hiincntation with others. 

To p< i severe 

In obstinate rondo// mad, is a course 4 

Of impious stubbornness, tinnian[\ vuef. S/i/t* .\ficarr y JLhhl+l, 
To imitate the noble IVriclcs ir. Iii. cph:ij>lnau speech, step- 
ping up after the battle to bewail the shun Si \itmum>, [iu*J 
tails into a pitiful condole mcni to think of those cosily suppers 
rind drinking banquets, which he must now taste of no more. 

J////o;z, A.nmad . Bern. D*J\ 
They w 4 re presented to f{jT king [Will. Hi] at Ken .mgton, 
with an address of condolrmeiit for the loss of lii*, <jueen, (Jan. 
1695O which, while reading, caused tears to stand 111 his eyes. 

Life of A. Ho*/, p. ;,9o. 

Condolence, w. .s’, [comlulaucc^ TV.] 1 lie expres- 
sion of grief for the sorrows* of another; the civili- 
ties and messages of friends upon any loss or mis- 
fortune. 
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'Mie reader will excuse thb digres.-ion, duo by way of ecui- 
dolnirr to my worthy brethren. Arbuihnot . 

Coxmm'ler. j' it. s. [from twidoT.] One that con- 
doles with auolljer upon his misfortunes, 
t oxno 1. 1 71. t s. [from condole.] Kxpression of 

griel tor the snfK rings of another. 

Wdiy sliould T tbiiik that all that devout multitude, which 
so lately cru il Uosaun.i in the streets, did not also bear their 
part in thesL pnblick rondo/: 

H/i. I To.'! Coni/ m jr The C 1 rurtfu'ion. 

C 'ondoxa'tion. tus. [eondonuint, Lat.j A par- 
doning; a forgiving. % 

Sin — remaining in the soul of man, in liki maimer as it did 
l>« foJV C'j udmaltba. Aloun!t:.\n, Aji p. ft i\. 4. p. 1^9. 

To (X)N 1 ) 1 1 'C'K. v.11. \funduc(\ Lat.] To promote 
an end; to contribute ; to serve to somi‘ purpose: 
I’olloweiJ by to. • 

The boiiug of liolei in that kind of wood, and then laying 
it ahioad, sctiiieili to rondure to make it v h»* e. Bat on. 

The mean . and prt parali-mf th it 111.0*. onrf, re i nto the c*u- 
terprize. Itanhi t Holy War. 

Every Jiian doe> love r.r hale tiiiug., *iccording as he ap- 
p.ivlu nds them to co to this end, or to contradict it. 

• • ' Til lot son . 

They mav rondo- t .*.» lartlu r disem ■r'es lor compleating the 
tliel.n of h'dit. St irfmi. 

To (JoNM'Vr.. v. a. To conduct; to aceoihpany in 
order to .hew thy way. In ihfs sense 1 have only 
found it in tin* lUHrwing linkage. 

Ijcv. it * "i it. to tondioc Inti it the p.*'iuv.s-i Henrietta^ Morin. 

Woltou. 

CV)M>t/ri:Mi:xi.# n. $. [lium lo/ti/mr.] Tendency. 

The /‘os. /!’•'■/ i/t 1// of all this 1, but robalntical. 

(i m\o) y A It 'o/h'Aj p. 68 . 

(V) mi\ r nt.# adj. [from conduce . J Tliat which 

nu\ contribute: condueihle. 

( I f.\r \ 011 free and lull powtr to mT>vc llic* heads, or to do 

I am oil.. rail iit*-:ii «. 1 m f'i !t /• >d to tlu rood success of this 
! hiis:ni . Ah)'. I m d y <>/ hr: Chanc. tit O.v. p. i.^r. 

(oM)', \ iui.l ad). \_cttnducii)\li^ I .at.] TI aving the 
jhiwct t.f conducing; iuninu* a tendency to promote 
or forward: with to. 

To both, the me.! mu vluiii is ain't propitious and rand it - 
t / V, , i, ;ur. Baron , Nat. ft is}. 

• d i 1 .')-'' nioiious of li iii i jlimis and corruptions, and 01 tile 
/ ti /, < th*. ct t >! >, arc wi^cl) and adnuriiblj ordered and 

Conti jiiimiMied i)\ the reitor of all thin*::. Hate. 

\.me of the a nu ^in*f seal LXjieriiDeiits are sufTn'icut for a 
P'.rpi. tun 1 motion, though those kind of ijualities seem most 
rofit/'uddc ":.»/(» it. H ilti/ns. Math. Magi/h. 

(mr Saviour lt.it Ii enjoined u-« a reasonable service: all his^ 
law . arc in themselves eondvt ddc to the temporal interest ot 
thiiA tliaL obseive them. Brmlry. 

‘o\ nt 'cibleness.*^ //. s. [from conduciblc*] The 
qmiiiry of contriftuting to any end. Diet. 

Wiiii h two I'oiiteiupiatioiis are not inleri our to run for 
1*:;. 1 r |)le:e;mtnes> in themselves, or corni iteddt ncs* for ill C 
tnuhny out of the right frame of nature. 

A Tore, Song of tin Sold , Prof. 

< 1 , x hi VuiiA a 1/7'. [from condrcibh \ ] In a manner 

pi oiimLing an end. 

GoNnr'fivj;. adj. [frotu conduct J That •which may 
contribute ; having the power of fonTtn-ding or pro- 
moting: with to. * 

Affection, however conducive to ilie good of our country, 
will he represented ji-; jnvjudieial to it. Add-on , Fnckolder . 

Those proportions of the good things of this life, which are 
most consistent witji the interest of the soul, urc also most 
conducive to our present felicilv. Rogers. 

CtoDu'civENEss. n. [from cotiducive.] The quality 
of conducing. 

j I mcnthin Mime examples of the conducivaicss of the small- 
ness of a body’s part* to its fluidity. Boyle. 
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CO'NDUCT.-f' w. 5. [conduit^ Fr. con and ductus , 

Lat.J r 

1. Management; economy. 4 

Young men, in the* cowl net and manage of actions, embrace 

more than they can hold, ‘tir more than they can quiet, ami 
fly to the end without t < moderation of the means. 1 Huron. 

Ifow void ot reason an- mir hopes and fears ! 

\Vhat in the < t>n</m / 1 A' our life appears 
Sowell drdgu'd, s o hit Kily begun. 

But when we (give our wish, we wUi undone ? Ihydcn , .//,« . 

2 . The act unending troops; the duty of a general. 

Conduct of armies is a prince’s art. * W alter. 

3. Convoy; cscorte; guard. 

lin majesty, *' 

*Tontl*ring m\ per .oil's s,if« t\, hath appointed 
This mud tid It) con vc> me to the Tower. 

« Shukspcarr, 71/ eh. Ill , 

1 was dimmed to ask the king, footmen, and horsemen, and 
coudm'l fin Miieguunl against our adversaries, r Esdr. \iii. $i. 

4. The act of convoying gi in riling. 

Some three o»* four of von. 

Go, gi\e him eouwoous ronduct to this place. Shalspcarr. 

5. A warrant by which a convoy is appointed, or 

safety is assured. ‘ , 

6 . Exact behaviour; regular life. 

Thoueh all regard for reputation is not quite laid adde, it h 
so low, that \ cry few think virtue and vended of absolute 
necessity for pivserv 11*4 it. , Sic ft. 

7. Guide; conductor. 1 

Come, hitter conduct ; come, unsavoury guide. 

Shaft spcarc, lion}, ton! Jut. 
Come, gentlemen, 1 will be your tondurt. 

li.Jtmsou, Event Man on! of his 1 1 muon). 
To CoNm/cT.'f’’ v. a. | \ conduit r, Fr.] 

1. To lead; to direct; to accompany in order to 
shew the way. 

I .shall strait conduct you to a hill side, where 1 will point 
yon out the right path. ( Milton on Education. 

0 may thy power, propitious still to me. 

Conduct my steps to find the fatal ireo, 

I11 this deep forest. Dry den, JEn. 

2 . To usher, and to attend in civility. 

, Pray, receive them nobly, and conduct them 
Into our presence. Shukspcarc, lien. VI IT. 

Aseanius bids ’em be. conducted in. Dry den, A<'.n? 

3. To manage; as, to conduct an affair. 

He so conducted the affairs of the kingdom, that he made 
the reign of a a cry w eak prince most happy to the English. 

Ijd. Lyitdton . 

4. To head an army ; to lead and order troops. 

Cortes himself cuw/z/c/tf/ the third and smallest division. 

lit /her/ son, Host, of ,1 nenca. 

ConduVtiox.* m. s. [from conduct.'] The act of 
training up. N</c in use. •• 

Every man has his beginning and adduction. 

• II. Jon sun, Case is nth n d. 

ContmtiYtious. adj. [con duct Mins, Lat.] Hired; 
employed for wages. 

The persons were neither titularies nor perpetual curates, 
but intircly conductitions and removeable at, pleasure*. Ayhjfc. 

CoNnr'cToh.^ n.s. [from conduct.^ 

1. A leader; one who slices jollier the 1 way by ac- 
companying him. t 

You come (I know) to be my lord Fernando’s 1 
Conductor to old Cassiianc. Itcrnim. and FI. Laws of Candy . 

Shame of change, ant! fear of future ill. 

And zeal, the blind conductor of the w ill? Drydt n. 

2« A chief ; a general. i 

Who is conductor of his people?— 

As ’tis said, the bastard son of Glo’sjer. Shaksptcyte, K Lear . 

3. A manager; a director. 
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If he *did not intirely project the union and regency, none 
will deny him to have been the chief conductor in both. 

Addison . 

4. An instrument to put up into the bladder, to 
f direct She knife tn cutting for the stone. Quinn/. 

5. In electricity, a term first introduced by Desagu- 

liers; and employUj. 10 denote those substances, 
which are .capable of receiving and transmitling 
the electrick virtue, in opposition \\) Eleetricks, in 
which the same virtue may be excited and accu- 
mulated. The former are Called non-clectricks. 
and the latter non -conductors. Chu'nhcrs. 

CoNDu'iTitESS. ^ s. [from conduct , and old Er. 
crmductricc. Our own \inrd is old, being in Sher- 
wood’s dictionary; and Johnson, who has given 
only a definition of it hero, has elsewhere furnished 
an example.] A woman that directs ; directress. 

I.adv Itaarsa is a good housewife, and a very prudent and 
diligent'* undue tress ot iter famil) . 

Johnson to Airs. Thrulc , 1773. 
(_Vni)l:it. u. s . [conduit i Er.] 

t. A canal oJ* pijK's for the conveyance of waters; an 
* aqueduct. 

Water, in conduit pipes, can rise no higher 
Than the well-head from whence it first doth spring. Davies'. 

This fare of mine is hid’ 

Jn sap consuming winter’s drizzled snow, 

And all the conduits of my blood froze up. Shnl spcarc. 

’ God is tf tv fountain of honour; and the conduit , by which 
ho conveys it to the sons of men, are virtuous and generous 
practices. 1 South. 

These organs are the* nerves which arc the conduits to con- 
vey them from \\ithou% to their audience in the brain: Locke . 

Wise nature likcwin. they suppose, 

Has drawn two conduits down our nose. Prior. 

2. The pipe or cock at which water is drawn. 

1 charge mid command, that the londwt run nothing but 
claret wine. Shah spcarc, Hen VI. 

To CONI) IMPLICATE.# r. [Eat. condupliau 
Dr. Johnson has given the noun.] To double. 

Cochrram . 

Condo imjca'ti on. n.s. [con duplico. t to, L a t. ] A dou- 
bling; a duplicate. 

Co ' ndy 1. [•:.*£ n.s. [old Fr. condyle. Or. xovcuAog.] In 
anatomy, a Miuiil protuberance or round eminence 
at the extremity of a bone. 

CONK. "I" 71 . s. [KCOV& 7 ’. T H XU)W fi sung xuxA®' sp, Aris- 
totle.] 

1. A solid body, of which tlic base is a circle, and 
which end s/n a point. 

Now had Night measur'd with her shadowy cone 
Half way up hill this vast sublunar vault. 

Milton, P. L. iv; 776. 

2. The lruit of the fir-tree, containing seeds. See 

Coniferous. 

•The umes dependent, long, and smooth, growing from the 
top of the branch. Evelyn. 

3. A strawberry so called. 

Co'nky. See Cony. 

To CONFA'BULATE.f v.?i. [confabulo, Lat. con- 
/abater, old Fr.] To talk easily or carelessly to- 
gether ; to chat ; to prattle! to tell tales. * 

BuUokar , and Cockeram. 

t 

Confahula'tion.’^' 7 i. s. [confabulatio , Lat. confabu- 
lation , old Fr.] Easy conversation ; cheerful and 
careless talk. 

Friends’ confabulations are comfortable at all times, as fire 
in winlcr, shade in summer. Burton, Ami. of Mel. p. 289. 
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I was going on in my confabulation, when Tranquil lus en- 
tered. “ Taller, Xo. 85. 

Confa'bi/latoky.^ adj. [from confabulate.'] Belong- 
ing to talk or prattle, or in the jvay of dialogue. 

Upon one Peter Jones, a doetor and a parson, [there ifj a 
confab ulfUoric epitaph. • Weaver, Fan. Mon. p.577. 

CoNi AMi'uAR. adj. [from row ahd familiar.] In- 
timate; closely connected. * • 

Though the •employment s, pleasures, and exereisrs of our 
former life, were without question \crv different from those in 
the present estate; yet *t is no doubt, but t lint some of them 
were more con familiar and analogous to n oinc of our transac- 
tions, tlian others. (llunedlc, Pre-c.mt. of Souls, p. 8 g. 

Cone \kuf n . .<* \jon fa rr ratio. Bat. from 

Jar, corn.] The solemnization of marriage by 
eating bread or a cake together. Hence comes 
our bridecake. • 

By the ancient laws of Itonudus^ the wife was , by eonfar - 
rcahon joined to the husband. jiy/t/fc, Pnrngon x 

Wishing \ou \mir heart’s desire, ,a ml if y 011 lfav e her, a 
happy eonfar real ion, i rest in vci\>e and prose yourV 

# Hotrrll^LtU. i. v. 2 2. 

The ceremony used at the .*nlcmui/.nt ion of a nurri.igc was 
railed eon fan cation, in tok< 11 of a mnst^firm ronjuikt ion be- 
tween the man anti the wife, with a cake offbeat or harln. 

Brand, Pop. Au/apstit s. 

ConiYtf.ii.# adj. *[from can and fair.] Decreed or 
determined at the same time. 

In like manner his brother Stoic, Chrysipjjiis, insist in 
Tullv de l ; ato, cap. 13. that when a sick man is fated to re- 
cover, it is to 11 fated tbyt he shall send fbr a pin sit inn. 

Search'* Fnendl , Foreknowledge, and Fait, p.223. 

r Jo C»'NFKCT.'} n ' \\(t. [ennfeeius. Lilt.] 

1 . To make up into sweetmeat**; to preserve with 
sugar, h .seems now corrupted into comfit. 

Nor roscs-nil from \nplc-, Capiui, 

Saffron confect* d in Cilicia. Browne, Brit. Pastor. B. i. S. z. 

2. Simply, Jo compose; to form. 

Of this also were confer ltd the famous cwerlastirej: lamps and 
tapers. Sir T. Herbert, Trar. p.309. 

Co'nfect.Y n. s. [from the verb.] A sweetmeat. 

The ehn-.i'iirig of garlands from the bridegroom to the bride, 
the gifing them wine and sugared confer/ i s in a spoon, &c. 

Meant, (l reek Church , p. ] To. 

At supper eat a pippin roasted, and sweeten'd with sugar of 
roses and caraway confects. Han /yon Coir*. 

CoN T ir/cTir»N.^ ;/. s. [confect io, Lat.] 

j. A preparation of fruit, or juice oi fruit with sugar; 
a sweetmeat. 

Hast thou not learn M me to preserve ? yea so, 

That our great king himself doth woo me oft 

For my confections? ShaLpeare, Cynth. 

They have in Tnrky and the East certain confections, which 
they call servets, which are like to candied conserves, and are 
made of sugar and Unions. Bacon, A ’at. Hot. 

lie saw him devour fish and flesh, swallow wines anil ‘pices, 
confection s and fruits of numberless sweets and tln\ ours. 

AtUl/Sir.t. 

7 . An assemblage of different ingredients; a compo- 
sition ; a mixture. 

Bread is \\ confection made of znanye grayncs, united or made 
into 011c bodye by the mixture of water, and force of fyre. 

Confnt . of N. Sha.vton, ( 1 <146,) 1 ). iij. h. 

She mcancth such wine, or wines, as we call ipoeras, which, 
besides the nature and strength of the wine itself, hath bv the 
composition and confection of men mingling many spices wirji 
the same, great power in it. , 

E.xptvs . of Solomon's Song, (1585,) p.234. 

Of best things then, what world shall yield co*f*cfwn 
To liken her? Shahs- pm re. 

There will be a new confection of mould, which perhaps will % 
alter the seed. Bacon, Eat. Hist. 
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The ink, wherewith the sections of the law arc writ, must 
not be black, nor of the u^dinary confection. 

L. Addison, State of the Jews, p. 103. 

Com r/crioNAitv. v. s. [from confection . ] 

1 . Olio whose trnAc is to make sweetmeats. 

And he wall take \onr daughters to be confectionaries, and 
to be cooks, and to he bakers. I Sam . viii. 13. 

M wlf, • 

Who had tin- world as mj roe feet ionarif, * 

1 ho mouth- the tongue , the eves, the hearts of men 
At du»\, more than l could frame employments. Shakspeare. 

2 . A preparation of sweetmeats. m 

Immediatr ly two hundred didus of the most cosfliy cookery 
ami confct Ituua^y were served lip. 

Waflon, Hist, of Eng. l*oelry , ui. i<6. 

At dinner select transformations of Ovid’s metamorphoses 
were exhibited in confectionary. 

If'artiht, Hist, of Eng. Poetry, iii. 492. 

Coxfe'c tio.vkk. n. s. [from confer Hon.] One whose 

trade is to make confections or sweetmeats. 

\at ure'n amjeetomcr the bee, 

W hose sockets are moist alchiim, % 

The still of his refining mold 

Minting the garden into gold. Clcavctand . 

t on ft t fioui r\ make mrth use of w bites of eggs, Bot/it . 

( V* t Kcroitv.# f, dj. [from confect.] Relating to the 
art of luakiutr con Iccls or comfits. * 

A11 autick hand , 

OfhauqiKt powers, lu uhith the ^anton might 
Of cun let ton/ art en<le:i\our’d how 
To charm all tastes to their sweet overthrow. 

Beaumont's Psyche, iv. 127. 

CoNFr/niiitACY. 7i. s. {conft deration, Vr. fedus, Lat.] 
A league: a contract by which several persons or 
bodies of men engage to support each other ; union ; 
engagement ; federal compact. 

\\ haf conji d< / acy have you with the traitors ? 

Shah pea re, K. Lear. 

Jiida- sent them to Rome, fo make a league of amity and 
eonf dt r "'0 w it b tliein. • ’ 2 Alav. viii. 1 7. 


\ irgil ha- a whole con fide, 'acy against him, uiul t must en- 
deavour to defend him. Drydcn. 

The friendship*, of the world are oft 
Conft dnancs in v ice, or It aiiiics ol pleasure. Addison. 

An nvarciuii-N man in oilier is in confcdnaci/ with the whole 
elan of his district, or dependance ; which, in modem terms 
of art, is called to live and let live. Si eft. 

To (JON 1L DLUATL. v. a. [conj'cdcrcr. French.] 
To join in a league; to unite; to ally. 

Thcv weie confederated with Charles’s ( nemy. Knotlrs. 

IVitrf these the Piercies them con f tin ate. 

And as three heads conjoin in one intent. 7 hmul. 


To C f nM i/ni:RATi'.'}'' r. n. To league j to unite in a 
• league. # 

Of temp. »ral royalties 
He think; me now ineapakle ; to if derates 
(N> dr\ }u' via*, for %vvn» ) with the king of Vaj.los, 

Tv giu»Iiiiii aenu.il tribute, do him hoinayt . 

Shahpeai c, 7 'cntperl. 
Bv won!- men come to know' one another’s minds; by 
tbn e i!hm io\ r i‘!i.int .aid coufrdcrate. South. 

Com it. adj. [from the verb.]. United in 

league. „ " »' 

Eorihcv have consulted together with one consent: they 
:ue n-nfedt rate against thee. Psalm lxxxiii, 5 . 

• All the sw'ords 

In Italy, and her cuufcthratc arms, 

Could not have made this peaces Shnhspcnre , Corial, 

While the mind* of man looketh upon second causes scat 
tired, it ma\ {joim timcs rest in them, and go <10 further; but 
Vhen it hehiJdeth the clsain of them confederate and linked 
together, it m*st need tly to providence and deity. Bacon. 

Oh ri Ac eon federate into crimes, that prove 
Triumphant o’er th* eluded rage of Jove ! Pope, Statics 
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In n confederate war, it ought to be considered vlncli party 
lias the dccpr-l ‘■liarc in the quurrel. Swift, 

C'on i'f/d lii a tic. 7i, s. [from the verb.] Onq who 
curves to support another ; an ally. 

Sir Edmond Courtney, and the hnti<£ity prelate, 

With many more eenft det ntrs, are in .iriiN. B 

Shakspcaie, Rith. I IT. 

* We still have fre e remoC in store. 

If our confedmutei tan ukord us mmc. 1 )/■!/>./, Tin. 

(\>xri:'r>F.UATTN<;.* v. y. [from coufch >•«/<•. 1 AUimur; 
association. 

It is a confide rating with him to w *i< m the -aerifa c is ottered. 

• . lUrrbuut. 

Confedera'tion. //. [con ft da alien, French.] 

League; compact of limtuul support; alliance. 

The three princes enter into some strict league and coifed ( - 
ration among themselves. * Baron, Hen, Vll. 

Nor ran those confederations or de igns he dtiruhlc, when 
subjects make bankrupt o*‘ their allegiance. King Charles. 

7b CONTE R. v. h, [coiiji ro 9 Lat. con/'cra\ French.] 
7 o discourse with another upon a staled .subject ; 
to ventilate any question by oral discussion ; to 
converse solemnly; to <alk gravely* together; to 
compare sentiments. 

You will hear us confer of thi., ami hy an auiicukir .issii- 
ranee have your satisfaction. Sauls peace, K. Lear, 

Reading makes a bill man, conference a read;, man, and 
writing an exact man; end therefore^ if u man write little, 
he had need have a great niemoiy ; if he eovf r little, he had 
need have a present wit; and if lu; read little, he h;ul need 
have much cunning, to seem to know that lie doth m.t. 

Hue' v. 

When they had commanded them to go aside out of the 
council, they confected among themselves. /h/s, iv. t?. 

He was thought to confer with the lord Colepepor upon the 
subject; but had some particular thoughts, upon which I.e 
then conferred with nobody. Cdi/endut. 

The Christian princess in her tent confers 
With fifty of your learn’d plrflosophcrs? 

Whom with such eloquence slit* do:s persuade, 

That they are captives to her reasons made. 

Dry den, 7 ’#/#*. Low. 

To Confe'r. v. a. 

r. To compare ; to examine by comparison u itli 
other things of the same kind. 

The words in the eighth verse, conferred with the same 
words in the twentieth, make it manifest. Ralegh. 

If we confer these observations with others of the like 
nature, we may find cause to rectify the* general opinion. 

Boyle. 

Pliny conferring his authors, and comparing tlifeir works 
together; found thoAi that went before transcribed by those 
that followed. Brown. 

2. To give; to bestow: with on before him who , 
receives the gift. 4 

Rest to the limbs, and quiet I confer 
On troubled minds. Wader. 

Coronation to a king, confers no royal authority upon him. 

South. 

There is not the least intimation in scripture of this privi- 
lege conferred upon the Roman church. Tidotson. 

Thou conferrest the benefits and he weives them; the 

first produced love, and the hist ingratitude. 

t. . Arhuthnol , Hist, of J. Hull. 

3. To contribute; to conduce; wilh to. , 4 

The closeness and compactness of the parts resting toge- 
ther, doth much confer to the strength of the union. 

t . Glanvillc. 

Conference. 71. s . [conference, French. 

I. The act of conversing on serious subjects; formal 
^discourse ; oral discussion of any question. 

I shall grow skilful in country matters, if I have .eften con- 
ference with your servant* 1 f Sidney, 
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Sometime they deliver k, whom privately zeal and piety 
moveth to he instructors of others by r conference ; sometime of 
them it is taught, whom the church hath called to the public, 
either reading thereof, or interpreting. Hooker. 

\V lmijKission hangs these weights upon my tongue! 
f ] cannot speak to hfcr; yet she urg’d conference. Shnkspearc . 

2 . Au appointed meeting for discussing some point, 
by personal debate. 1 , 

3. Comparison;, examination of di/fmnl thi by 
comparison ol each with other. 

Our diligence must A’arch out all helps and furtherance, 
which scriptures, councils, laws, and the mutual conference of 
all men*-, collections and observation-* may afford. Honkir. 

The cnrft rencr of the-c two pi.'ices, containing -o cm client 
a piece of learning a-, thi-*, expressed by worthy a wit a- 
Tully’s was, must needs biing'on pleasure 1o him that makelli 
true account of learning. Asdauus School mmit > . 

Confe'rrer. 71. s. [from confer.’] 

1. He that •converses. 

2. I le that bestows. * 

Conff/iwijno.^ 77. s. [from confer .] 

j. Comparison; examination. 

A careful comparing and conferring of one -crip! are with 
another. c Bp. Had , Cases of Conscience. 

2. The act of bellowing. 

The conferring this honour upon him, would increase the 
credit he had. Clarendon. 

C o n fe' » v a . # )i. s. 1 1 \ botany, Ira i r~ weed . 

To CONFli'SS.'f' t. a. [cottfrsst'r, Fr. ronfitror ixm- 
Jfsstitttj Latin.] 

1. To acknowledge a crime; to own a failure. 

He doth in some sort confess it. — ’If it be confessed, it is 110I 
redressed, Shakspcarr , Merr. 11 '. of Windsor. 

Human faults with human grief confess ; 

*Tis thou art chang’d. Prior. 

2. It lias of before the thing confessed, when it is 
used reciprocally. 

Confess thee freely of thy sin ; 

For to deny each article with oath, 

Cannot reuiow nor choke the strong conception. 

Shal s pc are, ( iihclh > 

3. To disclose the state of the conscience to the priest, 
in order to repentance and pardon. 

If our tun he. only against God, yet to confess it to his 
minister may he of -good use. Wake , Prep, for Heath. 

4. It is used with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Our beautiful \otury took the opportunity of confessing her - 
self to this celebrated father. Addison , Sped. 

5. To hear the confession of a penitent, ns a priest. 

Who soever is eontryte and purposytige to be confessed yf 
lie my ght, and fill not agnyne to synne, shal never be dampned. 

Bp. Fisher, Ps. 3 3. 

6. To mm ; to, avow; to profess; not to deny. 

AYho:.oe.ver therefore shall confess me before men, him will 
I confess also before my father which is* in heaven ; but who- 
soever shall deny me before men, him will I also deny before 
my father which is in heaven. St. Malt. x. 32, 33. 

7. To grant ; not to dispute. 

If that the king 

HifVc any way )our good deserts forgot, 

Which he eonfrssdh to he manifold, 

lie bids you name your griefs. Sfiakspcarc. 

They may have a clear view of good, great and confessed 
good, without being concerned, it they can make up their 
happiness without it. Locke. 

8. To shew ; to prove ; to attest. 

Tall thriving trees confess'd the fruitful mold ; 

The reddening apple ripens here to gold. Pope, Odi/ssn/. 

cj. It is used in 0 loose and unimportant sense by 
way ol introduction, or as an affirmative form of 
speech. , 

I must coif ess I was most pleased with a beautiful prospect, 
* that none of them have mentioned. Addison on Italy. 
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To Cqnfe'ss. v. w. To make confession to dis- 
close; to reveal; as, lie is gone to the priest to 

VOVjl'SS. 

Co'nfessaiiy.^ 7 i. s. [from confess. One whp makes 
a confession or acknowledgement of a thing. • 

To resist it, as partial magistrates ; to reveal it, as treacherous 
confessaries. llp.*IIall, Serin . tt'orks, ii. 389. 

Conff/ssedly. mlv. [from confessed'.'] • Avowedly; 
imlispulably ;• undeniably. 

Labour is r;n:f, ssrdly a great part the curse, anil therefore 
*10 wonder if men fly from it. . South. 

Great genius’s, like great ministers, though they are con - 
fcncdly the first in the commonwealth of letters, must be 
envyed anil calumniated. ^ Pope, Ess. on llomcr. 

Conff/nsion.^ 71. $. [from confess.] 

1. The acknowledgement of a crime; the discovery 

of one’s own guilt. • 

Your engaging me first in this adventure of thp Moxa, 
<yid desiring the story of it from me, is like giving one the 
torture, and then asking his confession^ which is hart/ usage. 

Y< mplc. 

2 . The act of disburdening* the conscience to a 

priest. # 

You will have little opportunity to practise^ such a confcs -• 
sion, and should therefore supply the want of # it. by a due per- 
formance of it to Gud. Wake, Prep, for Death. 

3. Profession ; avowal. 

Who, before Pontius Pilate, witnessed a good confession. 

1 Tim. vi. J5. 

If there be one amongst the fair’st of Greece, 

That loves his mistress* iporc than in confession , 

Anil dare avow her beauty and her worth, 

lit uthgr arms than her’s ; to him this challenge. Shakespeare . 

4. A formulary in which the articles of faith are 
comprised. 

The first word, “ Credo, I believe,” giveth a denomination 
to the whole confession of faith, from thence commonly called 
the creed. Pearson , on the Creed , Art. T. 

Confession a l. n. s. [French.] The sr*at or box in 
which the confessor sit s to hear the declarations of 
his penitents. 

In one of the churches I saw a pulpit and confessional , very 
finely inlaid with I api? »-lazuli. Addison on Italy. 

Confers 1 on a ltY. n. s. [confess? ana i n\ 1 'V. J The con- 
lession-chair or seat, where the priest sits to hear 
confessions. l)ui. 

Co n f r/ssi o n a u y . # itdj. [Fr. confessionaive.] Belong- 
ing to, or treating of, auricular confession. 

Col grave. 

Confe'ssionist.# n. s. [from confession.] Me who 
makes profession of faith. i 

I was not long since forced upon the controversies of those 
times between the Protestant ami Komish 1 onfessinnis/s. • 

A fountain. App. to Ctrsar , Ded. 

Co'nfessok. 71. s. [confcsscur, French.] 

1. One wlio makes profession of his faith in the face 
of danger. He who dies for religion is a martyr ; 
he who suflers for it is a confessor. 

The doctrine in the thirty-nine articles is so orthodoxly 
settled, 11s cannot be questioned without danger to our reli- 
gion, which hath been sealed with the blood of so many mar- 
tyrs and confessor t* Bacon , Advice to Viflicrs. 

Was not this an excellent confessor at least, if not a martyr, 
in this cause. StiUingfleet. 

The patience and fortitude of a martyr or confessor lie con- 
cealed in the flourishing times of Christianity.* Addison, Sped. 

It was the assurance of a resurrection that gave patience to 
the confessor and Courage to the martyr. • Rogers. 

1. He that hears confessions, and prescribes rules and 
measures of penitence. 

VOL/ t . 
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flee that Claudio 

Be executed by nine to-morrow morning: 

Bring him his confessor , let him be prepared ; 

I* or tout’s the utmost of his pilgrimage. Shale spear e. 

If you find any syi that lies heavy upon you, disburthen 
yourself of it into the bosmn of your confessor , who stands be- 
tween God anil you to pray for you. lip. Taylor . 

One must be trusted ; and he thought her fit, 0 

As passing prudent, and a parlous wit : 

To this sagacious confessor he went, 

And told her. Dry dev, Wife of Bath. 

3. He who confesses his crimes. Diet. 

Conff/st. adj. [a poetical word for confessed . ] 0 Open; 

known ; acknowledged ; not concealed ; not dis- 
puted ; apparent. • 

Hut wherefore should T sock. 

Since the perfidious author stands corf at ? 

This villain has traduc’d me. # * Rowe, RoyaLConvcrt. 

Confe'stlv. odv. [from confcsl.] (Indisputably; evi- 
dently; without doubt or concealment. 

They address to that principle which is confcstly predomi- 
nant in our nature. • Dec. of Piety . 

Con fi V i ent. adj. [confcicns, Lat.] That causes or 
procures; effective. , • Diet. 

Co'nmdant. 71. s. \coi\fidanl, French.] A person 
trusted with private affairs, commonly with affairs 
of love. • 

Martin composed yi» billet-doirt, and intrusted it to hit 
confidant. Arhuthnot and Pope . 

To CONFI DE, v. n. [confidoy Lat.] To trust in; to 
put tru.^t iu. 

lie alone won’t betray, in whom none will confide . 

Congreve. 

To Con fi 'de.# v. a. To trust. 

Thou art the only one to whom I dare confide tny folly r . 

By t triton , Pet s. Letters. 

Confidence, n.s. [confidential Lat.] 

1. Firm belief of auottar’s integrity or veracity ; re* 
liance. 

Society is built upon trust, and trust upon confidence of one 
another’s integrity. South . 

2. Trust in his own abilities or fortune; security:* 
• opposed to dejection or timiditi/. 

Alas, mv lord, 

Your wisdom is consum’d in eenfidnirc: 

Do not go forth to-da\. Shakspcarc , Jut. Ctffi. 

His times, being rather prosperous than calm, had raised 
his confident -e by success. Bacon, Hen. VII . 

lie nail an ambition and vanity, and a confidence in himself, 
which sometimes intoxicated, and transported, and exposed 
him. • Clarendon. 

y. Vi ti 011s boldness ; false opinion # of his own excel- 
lencies : opposed to modest//. 

These fervent rrprehenders of things established by publick 
authority, are always confident and bold-spirited men; but 
their confidence, for the most part, riseth from too much credit 
given to their own wits, for which cause they are seldom free 
from errors. Hooker , Dcd . 

4. Consciousness of innocence ; honest boldness ; firm- 
ness of integrity. ^ • 

Beloved, if our heart condemn us not, then rtavc we cotifi* 
deuce towards God. • 1 John, iii. %i m 

Be merciful unto them which have not the confidence of 
good wirks. a Esd. viii. 36. 

Just confidence, and native rightcousnem, 

And honour. # • Milton, P. L. 

5. That which gives or causes confidence! boldness 
or security. 

Confident, adj. [from confide.] 

• 1. Assured'beyond doubt. 

S * 
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He i* so sure and confident of his particular election, as to 
resolve lie can never fall. , Hammond, Fundam. 

X am confident that very much may be done towards c the im- 
provement of philosophy. Boyle . 

2. Positive; affirmative; dogmatical: as, a conjident 
talker. 

3. Secure of success ; without fear of miscarriage. 

* Both valiant, as men despising death ; both confident, as un- 
wonted to be overcome. Sidney. 

Douglas, and the Hotspur both together, 

Arc confident against the world in arms. Skakspcnrc, Hen. IV. 
Be not confident in a plain way. Ervins . xxxii. 21. 

People forget how little they know, when they grow confi- 
dent upon any present state of things. South. 

4. Without suspicion ; trusting without limits. 

He, true knight. 

No lesser of her honour confident, 

Thau J did truly find her, stages this ring. Shahspcarc, Cymh . 

Rome, he 21s just ami gracious unto me. 

As I 11m confident and kind to thee. Shah spear c, Titus Andr . 

5. Bold to a vice ; clatcil with false opinion of his 
own excellencies; impudent. 

Cc/nfident. n.s . [from conjide.] One trusted with 
secrets. 1 

If ever it conics to this, that a man can say of his confident 
li<* would have deceived me, lie has said enough. South . 

You hue inc for no other end, 

But to become my confident and friend ; 

As such, l keep no secret from your bight. Dry den, Aureng. 

Confide'nti adj. [from confident. This word is 
of late introduction into our language; but is now 
very common.'] Spoken or written in confidence. 

I am desirous to bcgiik a confidential correspondence with 
you. Ld. ( 'hath field. 

Co / NFiUENTLY.-f' adv. [from confident .] 

I. Without doubt - without fear of miscarriage. 

Bert. I would T knew in wlmt particular action to try him. 

1 Lord. None better than %> let him fetch oft* his drum, which 
you hear him so confidently undertake to do. 

Shut s pc arc, All's well. 
We shall not he ever the less likely to meet with success, if 
we do not expect it too confidently. Alt crime y. 

$. With firm Irust. 

And Judah dwelt safely, [in the margin, confidently ,] every 
man under his vine and under his fig-tree. i h nigs, iv. z*. 

My flesli also shall rest in hope, [in the margin, shall dwell 
confidently ] Psalm xvi. 9. 

The maid becomes a youth ; no more delay 
Your vows, but look, and confidently pay. Dry den. 

3. Without appearance of doubt ; without suspecting 
any failure or deficiency; positively; dogmatically. 

Another confidently affirmed, saving, Of a truth thj y s fellow 
also was with them. St. Luke , xxii. 59. 

Many men hast of all know what they themselves most con c 
fidcntly boast. B. Jouton. 

It is strange how the ancients took up experiments upon 
credit, and yet did build great matters upon them : the obser- 
vation of some of the best of them, delivered confidently, is, 
that a vessel filled with udie*, will receive the like quantify of 
water as if it had been empty ; this is utterly untrue. Bacon . 

Every fool mav believe and pronounce confidently; but wise 
men will conclude firmly. * South. 

Co'nfidentn’sss. ft. s. [from confident.*] Favourable 
opinion of one’s own powers.; assurance. Did. 

Confi'deh.# n. 5. [from confide. ] One whp 'trusts. 
Remembering the reproach God inakcth to lettering con - 
fiders. Am I only a God at near hand, and. not the same at 
. distance? W. Mountagu, f)cv. Ess. (1648,5 p. 304. 

T« CONFIGURATE.* tut. Lfrom the Lat. m;t 
and /frgMra.] To shew like the aspects of the placets 
towards each other., See Configuration. 

In comely architegtwte it may be' ^ 

Known by the name of uniformity ; 

*4 
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Where pyramids to pyramids relate, 

And the whole fabrick doth configurate. 

Jordan's Poems, (before 1650.) 
Configuration.^ n. s. [configuration, French.] 
u The form of tfce various parts of any tiling, as they 
are adapted to eacli other. 

The diffident eflgbets'of fire and water, which we call heat 
and cold, result from the so ditiering configuration and agitation 
of their parti ties. # , GlanvUlc , Scepsis. 

No other account can he given of the 1 different animal se- 
cretions, than the dilFetent configuration and action of the solid 
parts. _ Arbnthnoi on Aliments. 

There is no plastiek virtue concerned in shaping them, but 
the configurations of the particles whereof they consist. 

Woodward. 

2. The face of the horoscope, according to the aspects 
of the planets towards each other at any time. 

The aspects, eon junctions, and configurations, of the stars — 
mutually fliversih , intend, or qualify their influences. 

* Brown , Chr. Alor. ii. 9. 

Th e, cow fig u rations of the heavenly bodies, their order, magni- 
tudes, distances, revolutions, are all of them accommodated 
to their respective uses in the creation. 

« Coventry, Phil, to Ilyd. Conv. 2. 

To CoNFiV.uTtiy v. a. [fvomjtgura, Lat.] To dis- 
pose into i»,ny form, by adaptation. 

Mother earth fir>t brought forth vast numbers of legs, and 
arms, and beads, and the other members of the body, scattered 
and distinct j and all at their full growth; which coming to- 
gether, and cementing, as the pieces of snakes and lizards are 
said to do, if one cuts them asunder; ami s a configuring them- 
selves into* human shape, made lusty proper men of thirty years 
age in an instant. , Bentley, Sinn. iv. 

Confj'naiji.e.# adj. [from confine.'] That which may 
lx* limited. 

There is infinite virtue in the Almighty, not confmnblc to 
any 1 ‘inits. Up. J full, item. p. 90. 

CO'N FINK. n.s. Icon fin is, Lat. It had former)} the 
accent 011 the last syllable.] Common boundary ; 
border; edge. 

Herein tb.’se confines slily have I lurk'd, 

To watch the warning of ini ue enemies. Shahspcarc , Rich. TII. 
You are old: 

Nature in you stands on the very verge 

Of her confine. Shahspcarc , K. Lear. 

The confines of the river Niger, where the negroes are, are 
well watered. Bacon. 

’Twas ebbing darkness, pa-t the noon of night, 

And Phosphor on the confines of the light. Dn/dcn , Fab. 

'Fhe idea of duration, equal to a revolution of the sun, is 
applicable to duration where no motion was; as the idea of a 
foot, taken from bodies here, to distances beyond the confines 
of the world, when* are 110 bodies. Locke. 

Co' n fine. adj. [con fin is, Lai.] Bordering upon ; 
beginning, where the other ends; having one com- 
mon boundary. 

Jy) Confi'ne. v.v. To border uj^on ; to touch on 
other territories or regions : it has with or on. 

Half lost, I sock, 

What readiest path leads where your gloomy bounds 

Ton fine with heaven. Alii ton, P. L. 

Full in the midst of this created space. 

Betwixt heaven, earth and skies, there stands a place 
Confining on all three. Drydat. 

To Confj'ne. v. a. [conjincr, Fr. con fin is, Lat.] 

1. To bound; to limit: as, he confines his subject by 
«. rigorous definition. 

2. To shut up; to imprison; to immure; to restrain 
within certain limits. . . 

I'll not over the threshold 

Fy y yon confine yourself most unr&sonahly : come, you 

must go visit the good lady. Shakspearc, Coriol . 

I had been 

As broad and general as thecasing air; 

But now I’m cabbin’d, cribb’d, confin'd , bound in! Shakspearc. 
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3. To restrain ; to tie up to. • 

Children permitted the freedom of both hands, do oft times 
.confine unto the left, and are not without great difficulty re- 
strained from if. | Brown , Vulg. Err . 

Make one man's fancies or failings, confining law* to Others, 
and convey them as such to their succeedcrs. Boyk* 

Where honour, or where conscience does not bind. 

No other tie shall shackle me* , • • • 

Slave to myself I will not be; 

Nor shall my futptc actions be confin'd 
By my own pre</t*nt mind. Cowley* 

If the gout continue, I confine Viyself wholly to the milk 
diet. Temple. 

He is to confine himself to the compass of numbers, and the 
slavery of rhime. Drydcn. 

Confi'neless. adj. [fron^ confine. Boundless; un- 
limited; unbounded; without end. 

Esteem him as a lamb, being compar'd 
With my cm fine l css harms. Shakspcare, Macbeth. 

Confinement, n. s. [from confine.] Imprisonment; 

incarceration; rest mini of liberty. 

Our hidden foes, 9 

Now joyful from their long confinement rose. Drydcn , Virgil. 

The mind hates restraint, and^is apt to fancy jtsclf under 
confinement , when the sight, is pent up. Addison . 

As to the numbers who are under restmint, people do noj 
seem so much surprised at the confinement *oi some as the 
liberty of others. Addison. 

C o n F lN e k. ~ j~ 11. s. [•from confine .] 
j. A borderer* one that lives upon confines; one that 
inhabits flic extreme parts of a country. 

The senate hath stirr’d up the vonfiners. Shakspcare, Comb. 
IluppV conjiucrs you of other land*. 

That shift \ our soil. # Daniel, Civil War. 

Having a new ncquist of stout and warlike men, he may he 
a terrrmr unto the nntfiuers 011 that sea, ami to nations which 
mow conceive themselves safe from such an enemy. 

Sir T. Brown, Alisc. Tracts, p. 18;. 

2. A near neighbour. 

Though, gladness and grief be opposite in nature, yet they 
are such imghhoiirs and cm fitters in art, that the least touch, 
of a pencil will translate a crying into a laughing face. IVottmi. 

3. One which touches 14)011 two difierent regions. 

The participles or eon/iuers between plants and living crea- 
tures, are such as have no local motion; such as oysters. 

Baron , 

4. ThaMvhich restrains liberty. • 

It umy he they pass a time in virginity, till it grow a pity, 
and a wonder; a pity, that Mich worth should longer he 
cloistered in harrennes*; ; and wonder, that it is so its own eou- 
finer by pious and virtuous rcolves that it needs no super- 
visor. Whdloch , Mann, of the Dug. p. 344. 

Confi'nity. n. s. [cvHjtnildS) Lat.J Nearness; 

neighbourhood; contiguity. Diet . 

r l'o CONI'TltM. r \a. I confinno, Lut.] 

1. To put past doubt by new evidence. * 

The testimony of Christ was confirmed in you. 1 Cor. L b. 
So u a- his will 

Pronounc’d among the goth, and In an oath 
Which shook haiv’u’s whole circumference confirm'd. 

Milton , P. L. 

Whilst all the stars, that round her burn, • 

And all the plant ts in their turn. 

Confirm the tidings as they roll. 

Anil spread the truth from pole to pole. Addison, Sped. 

2. To settle; to establish either persons or things. 

I confirm thee in the high priesthood, and appoint thee ruler. 

1 Mu l. \i. 57. 

Confirm the crown to me and to mine heirs. 

Shakspcare , /Aw. VI. 

3. To fix ; to radicate. # s 

Fernelius never cured a confirmed pox without it. Wiseman. 

4. To complete f to perfect. • 

He only liv'd but 'till he was a man ; 

The which 110 sooner had his prowess confirm'd, 

But like a man he died. Shakespeare , Macbeth. 
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5. To strengthen by new solemnities or tics. 

'I’ll at treaty, so prejudicial, ought to have been remitted 
rather than confirmed. Swift. 

6. To settle or strengthen in resolution, or purpose or 

opinion. • 

Confirm'd theu I resolve, 

Adam shall share with me in bliss or woe. Milton , P . Ij. 

They in their state though firm, stood more confirm'd. # 

Ajdton , P. 2 /. 

Believe ami be confirm'd. # Afilloti, P. L. 

7. To admit to the full privileges of a Christian, by 
imposition of hands. 

Those which arc thus confirmed, are thereby supposed to be 
fit for admission <0 the sacrament. Hammond, Fundamentals. 

Confi'iimahee. adj. [from coiifirmf] That which is 
capable of incontestible evidence. 

It may receive a spurious hamate, as is confirmable by many 
examples. * Brown , Vulg. Err . 

Confirmation, n. s. [froip coiifirm^ 

1. The act of establishing any thing or person ; settle- 
ment; establishment. • 

Embrace and love this man. — 

With brother's love I do it. — 

And let heav'n * 

Wiiticss how dear I hold this confirmation ! 

Shakspcare, Hen. VIII. 

2. Evidence by which any thing, is ascertained ; ad- 
ditional proof. * • 

A false report hath 

Honour’d with confirmation your great judgment. Shakspcare • 

The sea-captains answered, that they would perform his 
command ; and, in confirmation thereof, promised not to do 
any thing which beseemed not vacant inen. 

Knulles, Hist, of the Turks . 

3. Proof; convincing testimony. 

Wanting frequent confirmation 111 .1 matter so confirmable, 
their affirmation carrictli hut slow perstiasion. Brown « 

The arguments brought by Christ for the confirmation of hi* 
doctrine, were in themselves sidficicqt. South. 

4. An ecclesiastical rite. 

What is prepared for in catechising, is, in the next place, 
performed by confirmation ; a most profit able usage of the 
church, transcribed from the practice of the apostles, which 
consists in two parts: the child's undertaking, in his own 

• name, every part of tin. baptismal vow (having lir-t approved 

himself to understand it); and to that purpose, that he may 
more solemnly enter this obligation, bringing some eodfaiher 
with him, not now (as in baptism) .is his proem*.. tor t*» under- 
take for him, but as a witness to testily his entering t ni^ « .Sli- 
gation. Hammond Oil Fandom, idols. 

Confirmative.# adj. fold Fr. confinnaliff] llnv- 
ing^power to confirm n tiling. cifitru'oud. 

Confikma'tou. //. s. [from confinno , Lat.] A11 ut- 

# tester; he that puts a matter pdM doubt. 

Then wants herein the J. fmitivc conjinuaOtr, and ti>L of 
tilings imccrtdhi, the sense o* man. Blown, / nig. En\ 

Conh umatory.^ adj. [from confirm .] 

1. (riving additional testimony; establishing with 
new force. 

To each of th^sc reasons he subjoins ample anil learned illus- 
trations, and confirmator / proofs. Bp. Barbae'* Item, p.453. 

2 . Relating to thorite of confirmation.* •• 

Itis not improbable, tfiat they [the disciples] had in their eye 
the confirmatory usage m the synagogues, to which none were 
admitted, before they were of age to undertake for themselves. 

Bp. Compton's EpUcopaha, (i68fi,) p. 35, 

Confi'rmedness. jus. [from coti/inned.’] Confirmed 
state; radication. 

• If the difficulty arise from the confirmed ness of habit, every 
resistance weakens the habit, abates the difficulty'. 

1 • t Decay of Piety. 

' Confi'kmeh.'!' u. s. [from confirm.'] One that coii- 
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firm*! • one that produces evidence or strength; an 
attestor; an establishcr. « 

Be these sad sighs confirmers of thy words? e 

Then speak again. Shaktpeare , K. John . 

The oath of a lover is no stronger tliar* the word of a tapster : 
they are both the confirmers of false reckonings. Shakspeare . 

More repeaters of their popular ^fatorious vehemcncics, 
than urgers and confirmers ot their argumentative strength. 

Bp. Taylor, Artif. Hands . p. 122. 
Confirming ly . ^ adv. [from confirming.] In a cor- 
roborative manner. 

She [the moon] was called Anna ; to which the vow that 
they ustul somewhat confirming! y al lodes. 

B. Jonsoiiy King's Enter! ainmenty Notes. 

Qonfi'scable. adj. [trcuii cmfiseate.y Liable to for- 
feiture. 

To CONFISCATE, v. 0. [confiscate, con/isqucr, i. e. 
in ptJiliatm add i car ^ frem jiscns> which.* originally 
signiticth a hamper, pannier, basket, or frcil ; but 
melon vmieally the cinperour’s treasure, because it 
was anciently kept in such hampers. fWr/.] To 
transfer private property to the prince or publick, 
by way of penalty for an offence. 

It wa, judged that he should v*e banished, and his whole 
estate confiscated and seized, and his houses pulled d\>wn. 

Bacon . 

Whatever fish the vulgar fry excel, 

Belong to Cirsar, w luVcsoe'er they swim, 

B\ their own worth confiscated to him* Dry den, Jnv . 

CoNH , i / scATE.'f v adj. [from the verb.] Transferred 
to the publick as forfeit. The accent in Shakspeare 
is on the first syllable. 

Tin landsr.uml goods 
Arc, by the laws of Venice, confiscate 

Unto the state of Venice. S//akspeare 9 Merck, oj' Venice. 

But our judgement on thee 
Is, that thy substance- all be straight confiscate 
To til’ hospital of Lh’ Incurahili. B. Jenson , Fox. 

Confiscation.'^ n. s. [from confiscate.'] The act of 
transferring the forfeited go6ds of criminals to pub- 
lick use. 

Whosoever will not do the law of thy God, and the law of 
the king, let judgement be speedily executed upon him, whether 
it be unto death, or to banishment, or to confiscation of goods, 
or to imprisonment. Ezra, vii. 26. 

It was in every man’s c # v e. whal great forfeitures and confis- 
cations he had at that present to help himself. Bacon, It. V 11 . 
Co'nfiscator. s £ 11. s. [from am/iscatc.'] One who 
is concerned in the management of confiscated 
property. 

They were overrun by publicans, farmers of the taxes, agents, 
confiscators, usurers, bankers, those numerous and insatiable 
bodies, which alwu)s flourish in a burthened and complicated 
revenue. Bnrlc , Ahritlg. Eng. llist. i. j., 

I see the conflscatoh begin with bishops, and chapters, arid 
monasteries ; but I do not see them end there. 

Baric on the Fr. B evolution. 
Confi'scatouy.# adj. [from confiscatory Consign- 
ing to forfeiture. 

The grounds, reasons, and principles of those terrible, confis- 
catory, and exterminatory periods. 

Burke, Lett'. to B. Burke, Esq. 

Co'npit.# ,v. 94 [Ital. confetto . See also Comfit and 
Confiture.] Any sweet-meet, or confection. 

Jiarrct 5 and Cotgrave. 
Would you not use me scurvily again, and give me possets 
with purging confels in’t ? JBcaum . and FI. Scornful Lady. 

Co'nfitf.nt. n. s. [cotytitens, Lat.] f , One confessing ; 
one who confesses his faults. 

A wide difference there is between a mecr confitenl antk a 
true penitent. Decay of Piety. 

Co'nfiture. n. s. [French; from confcctura , Lat.] 
A sweetmeat ; a confection ; a comfit. 
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It is certain, that there be some houses wherein couflturet 
and pies will gather mould more than in others. Bacon . 

Wc contain a confiture house, where we make all sweet- 
meats, dry and moist, a f ^d divers pleasant wines. Bacon . 

To CONFI'X v. <?. [configo canfixum , Lat.] To fix 
down ; to fasten. , 

t Asrtliir. is true, 

he t me in safety raise me from my knees; 

Or else, for ovbr be confixed here, 

A marble monument ! Shakspeare, Mens, for Mean. 

Coxvi'xure.# n. s. [from covjur.~] 'The act of fastening. 

How subject, are we to embrace this earth, even while it 
wounds us b\ this configure of ourselves to it ! 

IV. Mountain, Dev. Ess. P. II. (16*4,) p. cr. 

CO NFL A'G R A N T. adj. [conjlagrans, Lai.] Burning 
together ; involved in a general fire. 

Then raise 

From the conflagrant mass, purg’d and refin’d, 

New heav’Fis, new earth. Milton, P. L . 

Conflagration, it. s. [conjlap atio, Lat.J 

1 . A general fire spreading over a largo space*. 

The opinion derivcfii the complexion from the deviation of 
the sun, and the conflagration of all tilings under Phaeton. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Next o’er the phiins, where ripen’d harvests grow. 

The running conflagration spreads below'. Addison, Ovid. 

Mankind hath had a gradual increase, notwithstanding what 
floods and conflagrations , and the religious profession of celi- 
bacy, may have interrupted. Bentley* s Sermons’. 

2. It is generally taken lor the fire which shall con- 
sume thin world at the consummation of things. 

n 

ConflaTion. 11. s. [conjiatimiy Lat.] 

1. The act of blowing many instruments together. 

The sweetest harmony is, when every part or instrnnem is 
not heard by itself, but a conflation of them all. Bacon* 

2 . A casting or melting of metal. 

Conflf/xuue. 11. s. [conflcxurci) Lat.] A bending or 
turning. 

To CONFLICT, v. n. [con/Hgo, Lut.] To strive; to 
contest; td fight: to struggle; to contend; to 
encounter; to engage: properly by striking against 
one another. 

Bare unhoused trunks 
To the conflicting elements exposed, 

Answer nicer nature. Shakspeare, Timor/. 

You shall hear under the earth a horrible thundering of Are 
and water conflicting together. Bacon, Nat . Hist. 

A man would be content to strive with himself, and conflict 
with great difficulties, in hopes of a mighty reward. Tillotson . 

Fash’d into loam, the fierce conflicting brine 
Stems o’er a thousand raging waves to burn. Thomson . 

Co'nflict. v.s. [conjUcluSy Lat.] 

1. A violent collision, or opposition of two substances. 

Pour dephlcgined spirit of vinegar upon salt of tartar, and 
there will be such a conflict or ebullition, naif there were scarce 
two more contrary bodies in nature. Boyle . 

2. A combat; a fight between two. It is seldom used 
of a general battle. 

•The luckless conflict with the giant stout, 

Wherein captiv’d, of life or death he stood in doubt. 

Spenser , f*.Q % 

It is my father’s face, 

Whom in this conflict I unawares have kill’d. Shakspeare • 

3. Contest; strife; contention. 

There is a kind of merry war betwixt signior Benedick and 
her : they never meet but there’s a skirmish of wit between 
them. — Alas ! he gets nothing by that. In our last conflict, 
four of fjis five wits went halting off. Shakspeare . 

4. Struggle ; agony ; pang. * 

No assurance touching victories can make present conflict » 
so sweet and easy, but nature will shrink from them. Hooker. 

If he attempt this great change, with what labour and con - 
flkt Uc accomplish it ? , Rogers. 
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He perceiv’d t 

Th* unequal conflict then, us angels look 
On dying saints. * Thomson , Summer . 

Confluence. ii. s. [con /l w Lit.] 

1. The junction or union of scwrqj streams.* 

Nimrod, who usurped c'oimniog over the rest, sat down Tn 
the very confluence of all those r.ivci$ which watered Paradise. 

• Ralegh , Hitt, of the World. 

Bagdat is bem';^li the confluence of Tigris und Euphrates. 

* Brerewood on Languages. 

In the veins imnr”er.iMe little rijuiets have their confluence 
into the great vein, • conn. ion channel of the blood, lie n tic if . 

2. The act of crc. mg to a place. 

You 9 uj thii> C'.ii^ »cr, this great Hood of visitors. 

Shalt pea re. 

Some come to milk, "lcrr;,* because of the confluence of all 
sorts. Jiaron. 

You had found hv expo- ieuee the trouble of all men’s con- 
fluence, and for all matter-., to yourself. Ba^on to Vi/tiers. 

3. A concour.se; st multitude crowded into one place. 

This will draw a confluence of people iiom all parts of the 

country. • Temple * 

4. Collection ; concurrence. * 

We may there be instructed hepv to rat(‘ nil goods by those 
that will concentre into the felicity we shall possess, which 
shall l)c made up of the confluence , perfertion and perpetuitv 
of all tru»* joys. • Boy/c. 

CO'N ELUENT.*^ adj. [confluent, Vv.'conjfucm, Lut.] 
limming one iuM another; meeting. 

At length, to make their various currents one, 

The toiigrc_rai«'d floods together ru». ; 

These cw flu . nt streams make some great river’srficad, • 
llv stores still melting and descending fed. Bind more. 

(Vm-’U’x. /us. [co/ffltcrioj Lut.] 

1. Thb? union of several currents; concourse. 

Knots by the conflux of meeting sap 
Inlet t me sound pine and divert his grain. Shalt peace. 

2. Crowd; multitude eolleeted. 

To the gates east round thine eve, and see 
What conflux issuing forth, or entVing in. Milton, /*. L. 

He quickly by the general conflux and concourse of the* 
whole people, streightened his quarters. • Clarendon. 

CoNro'KM. f'* adj. 1 conformist Latin. vv e write deform 
and uniform ; and this adjective also is the true 
word; conformable , however, lias taken place of it.] 
Assn filing the same form; wearing the same form ; 
resembling ; similar. 

Variety of tunes doth dispose the spirits to variety of pas- 
sions conform unto them. Bacon , Xat. Hist. 

Your opinion scemeth to you to be conform to all reason, 
law, religion, piety, wisdom, and policy. 

Hayward , Answ. to Dolman , eh. 8. 

Care must be taken that the interpretation given be every 
way chu form to the analogy of faith, and fully accordant to 
other Scripture. Rj - Unit, Ofscs of Constitute. 

To CONFO'llM.'j~ V. a. [conjonno, Lut.] 

1. To reduce to the like appearance, shape, or ukuAut 
with something else : with to. 

Then followed that most natural effect of conforming one’s 
self to that which she did like. Sidney. 

The apostles did conform the Christians, as much as ifnglit 
be, according to the pattern of the J cw*. Hooker. 

Demand of them wherefore they conform not themselves 
unto the order of the church ? Hooker. 

2. Without to. 

That in perfection, this in sorrow, dies : 

Yet death, more equal, these extremes conforms , 

And covers their corrupting flesh with worms. 

Sandy s, Paraph r. of Job, p. 32. 

To Confo'um. v. n. To comply with; Jo yield! 
with to. * 

Among mankind so few there are, • 

Who will conform to philosophick fare. Dry den, Juv. 

Conformable, adj. [from conform.’] < 
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1. Having the same form; using the same manners . 
agreeing either in cyUrior or moral characters ; 
similar; resembling. 

The Gentiles were not made conformable unto the Jews, in 
that which vi to cftiie at the coming of Christ. Hooker. 

2. It has commonly to before that with which there 
is agreement. 

He gives a reason conformable to the principles. A/ butluwt. 

3* Cornel imt'.s tu///, not improperly : but lo is used 
with the verb. » 

1 lie fragments oi Sappho give us a Uvte of her way of 
writing, perfectly conformable with that charm ti r wc find of 
her. Add non, Spcct. 

4. Agreeable; suitable; not opposite 1 ; coiibistent. 

Nutate is wry coieouant and confonuahh to herself. Xcwton. 

The productions of a great genius, with many lapses, arc 
prcferahle to the works of an* iuferiour author, scnq>ulously 
exact, ami conformable to all She rides of correct writing. 

Addison. 

5. Compliant; ready to follow directions; submissive; 
peaceable ; obsequious. 

I’ve been to you a true and humble wife, 

At nil time to your will conformable. Sha/sprarc, Hen. VI IT. 

For all tint kingdoms of , the earth lo yield themselves 
willingly conformable, in Whatever should be required, it was 
tlu%r duty;. llooher . 

Such delusions are reformed by a conformable devotion, anil 
the well-tempered zeal of the true (’hristian spirit. Sprat . 

Conj o'umaijlv, (t(h). [from conjbnnableJ] Willi con- 
formity ; agreeably ; >uitabfy : it lias to. 

So a man observe the agreement of his own imaginations, 
and talk conformably , it is all certainty. Locke . 

1 have treated ot the sex conformably to this definition. 

Addison . 

ConpokmVtiox. n. s. [French; confot medio, Latin.] 

1. The form of things as relating to each other; the 
particular texture, and consistence of the parts of 
a body, and their disposition to make a whole: as, 
light of diffnemt colon/* is refueled from bodies 
according lo their different cohloiiiiation. 

Varieties are found in the different natural shapes of the 
mouth, and several nm/bi maii:.ns ot the organs. Holder. 

Win re tlu re happens to be such a structure and conforma- 
tion the earth, as that tlie fire may pass fruly into tlicjfu 

# spiracles, it then readily gets out. Woodward, Xaf. Hist. 

2. The act of producing suitableness, or conformity 
to any thing : with to. 

Virtue and vice, sin and holiness, and the conformation of 
our hearts and lives to tlie duties of tiue religion and morality, 
are things of more consequence than the furniture, oi under* 
standing. Wafts. 

Con i- o' 11 ai L iu# n. s. [from conjoint.) One that con- 
Ibrtus to, or complies with, an established doctrine. 

lie meant it of the publick authorized doi trine of the 
church of England, find of conf'mn /\yA;ui.o tin* said doctrine of 
that church. Moitntagu, App.toCu., p .187, 

Confo'kmust.^ /us. ( from conform. ~] 

1. One that complies with the worship of the church 
of England ; not a dissenter, Dr. Johnson says ; 
citing only the authority of Dunton. It has, how- 
ever, a general sense also; and a better example 
than that of Dunton, in the present inganmg, may 
be given from the julmi fable author of the Christian 
Life 

There are too many men, who, to credit their ill design* 
against government, shelter themselves under the wings of the 
church ; yet it’s evident, they aro either non-conformists to the 
church, or confonAsts that act against their own principle. 

Scott , Semi. iv. 

They were not both nonconformists, neither both confor- 
mists. Dunton. 

2. One vvho submit** or yields. 
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So murli have you made me a cheerful conformist to your 
judgement uud charity. Up. Taylor, Art if. llandsom . p. 199. 

Conformity. w. 6*. [from conform .] < 

t. Similitude; resemblance; the state of having the 
same character of manners or form. 

By the knowledge; of truth, and exercise of virtue, man, 
amongst the creatures of this world, aspirctli to the greatest 
conformity with God. Hooker. 

Judge not what is best 

By pleasure, tb nigh to nature seeming meet; 

Created as thou art to nobler end. 

Holy and pure, conformity divine ! A Tilton, P. L. 

SpaecT and duration have a great, ronjoumty in this, that they 
are justly reckoned amongst our simple idea-. Lode, 

r This metaphor would not have been so general, hail there 
not been a conformity between the mental taste and the sensitive 
taste. Addison, Sped. 

2. It ban in some authors with before the, model to 
which the conformity is made. 

The end of all rejigiun is byt to draw us to a conformity with 
God. Decay of Piety . 

3. Ill some to. 

We cannot be otherwise happy but by our conformity to 
God. < 'i'illotsun. 

Conformity in building to other Vivil nations, hath disposed 
us to let our old wooden dark houses fall to decay. (if aunt. 

4. Consistency. 

Many instanc es prove the conformity of the essay with the 
notions of Hippocrates. , r Arhulh not on Aliments. 

Confouta'thjn. n. a. [from conforto , a low Latin 
word."] Collation of strength ; corroboration. 

For corroboration and ronfortahon , take such bodies as arc 
of astringent quality, without manifest cold. Uncon , Nat. Hist. 

To CONFO'UND. r. u» [ covfondrc , Fr. confundo , 
Latin.] 

1. To mingle things so that their several forms or 
natures cannot be discerned. 

Let us go down, and there con found their language, that 
they may not understand one anotUlir’s speech. Gen. xi. 7. 

Two planets rushing from aspect malign 
Of fiercest opposition, and miu sky 
Should combat, and their jarring spheres confound. 

Milton , P. L. 

2. To perplex; to compare or mention without due 
distinction. 

A fluid body and a wetting liquor are wont, because they 
agree in many things, to be confounded. ^ Boyle. 

They who strip not ideas from the marksmen use for them, 
but confound them with words, must have endless dispute. 

' Locke. 

3. To disturb the apprehension by indistinct words or 

notions. “ 

I am jet to think, that men find their simple ideas agree, , 
though, in discourse, tf icy confound one Smother with different 
names. Locke. 

4. To throw into consternation ; to perplex ; to terrify ; 
to amaze; to astonish ; to stupity. 

So spake the son of God ; and Satan stood 
A while as mute, confounded what to say. Milton, P. It. 

Now with furies surrounded, 

Despairing, confounded , 

He trembles* he glows, 

Amidst Rhodope’s snows, 1 <( Pope, Si. Cecilia. 

5. To destroy ; to overthrow. 

The sweetest honey k • r 

Is loathsome in its own deliciousness, 

And in the taste confounds tfie appetite. Shakspearc. 

The gods confound thee ! do’st thou hold there still ! 

Shakspearc . 

Let them be confounded in all their power and might, and let 
their strength be broken. Dan. xxi. 

So deep a malice to confound the raqe 
Of mankind in one root. AlUton, P. L. * 
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Confounded, jxtrticip. adj. [from confound .] Hcat- 

ful; detestable; enormous; odious: a low cant 
word. 

A most rnnfoimih’d rj'ison for his brutish conception. Crew. 
Sir, I'liavc hcardmnothcr story, 

* He was a most confounded Tory ; 

And urew, or he is much bely’d. 

Extremely dull before he lly’d. Swift. 

Confo'i:ndeiIly. adv. [from cnnfimntifd .] Hatefully ; 
shamefully : n low qr ludicrnu* word. 

You .ire confoundedly given to squirting up and down, and 
chat tcri mr. V Kstrangc. 

Thy speculations begin to smell confoundedly of w'Oods and 
meadows. " Addison, Sj cd. 

C o x fo'un DE j) n kss. # 7 i . s . 1 [ fron 1 confounded .] State 
of being conlbunded or vanquished. 

Of the same strain is their witty descant of my confoundedness. 

• Alilton , Animad. Item. DcJ\ 

CoNro'uNDER.'f" n. [from confound. ] 

1. He w»ho disturbs, perplexes, terrifies, or destroys. 

Ignorance — the dafkcnrr of mail’s lilc, the disturber ol'Iiis 

reason, and common confounder of truth. B. Jon*an, Discnv. 

T11 the tonfounders of those houses, {there was] sonic detes- 
tation of the viee* ( of friars, more desire of the wealth of friars. 

< Fuller's Holy 1 1 7 / r, p, 2 4 2 . 

2. He who mentions things without due distinction. 
The confounder of our ( liurcli with Charentmi-Trinplo, i<* 

now- at leisure to finish and polish those precious man isiripis, 
wherewith he adorns certain of his elect ladies’ closets hire. 
t Dean Martin, Letters, (t6t)0 s ) [». 71. 

Confrato'knity.+ n. s. [from am i\w\\ frat emit as 9 
Latin.] A brotherhood ; a b6dy r of men united for 
some religious purpose. d 

We find day*, appointed to he kept, and a confraternity 
established for that purpose with the laws of it. Suiting fleet. 

The confraternities are in the Roman church, what eorpora- 
tions are in a commonw ealth. 

Brecwf , Saul and Saw. at Under, p. 264. 

Confiu'kh.* n. s. [Fr. n.njrnr.'] One of the same 
religions order. 

Tt was enacted, that none of tile brethren or confricrs of the 
said religion within this realm ot England, and land of Ireland, 
thou Id he called knights of Rhodes. 1 Verier . 

Con Fine a'tion. n. s. [from con and Jnco 9 Lat.] Tlic 
act of rubbing against any tiling. 

ft hath been reported, that ivy hath grown out of a stag’s 
horn; winch they suppose did rather come from a cynfricaUon 
of the horn upon the ivy, than from the horn itself. Bacon . 

To CONFUO'NT. v.a. [con f router, French.] 

1. To stand against another in full view; to face. 

He spoke, and then confronts the l ull ; 

And on his miipir forehead, aiming full, 

The deadly Mri/ac dc muLJ. Drydcn, Virg. 

2. To stand face to tiico, in opposition to another. 

The East and West churches did both confront the Jews and 

concur with them. Hooker. 

Blood hath bought blood, and blow s have answer’d blows, 
Strength match'd with strength, and power ronf touted power. 

* b Shakspearc , K. John. 

Bellona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof. 

Confronted him w ith self comparisons, 

Point against point rebellious, arm ’gainst ann. 

Shakspearc, Macbeth. 

3. To oppose one evidence to another in open court. 

We began to lay his unkiiulncss unto him : he seeing himself 
confronted by so many, went not to denial, but to justify his 
cru d falshood. Sidney . 

4'. lo compare one thing with another. 

When 1 confront a medal with a verse, I only shew you the 
same design executed by different hands. Addison on Medals. 

Confrontation. - ^’* n. s. [French,] The act of bring- 
ing two evidences face to face. 
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The argument would require a great number of c imparisons, 
confrontations, and combinations, tp find out the connection 
between the two manners. T 

Swinburne, fVat'. through Spain , L. 44* 

To CON FU'S E. 7’. n. f confusm , Iftitin.] * » 

1. To disorder ; to diverse ir/egularly. 

Th us roving on • * 

I \\ confus'd march forlorn, the nd venturous, btynds — 

View’d first thuii\Tumentable lot, and found 

No rest. * # Milton , P. A. 

2. To mix, not separate. 

At length an universal hubbub wil'd, 

Of stunuiug sounds and voices all confus'd. 

Borne through the hollow dark, assaults his ear. 

• Milton, V. L. 

3. To perplex, not distinguish ; to obscure. 

We may have a clear and distinct idea of the existence of 
many things, though our ideas of their inti mat? essences and 
causes are very confused and obscure.* W alts, Logivk. 

4. To hurry the mind. * 

Confus'd and sadly die at length replies. Pope, Statius. 

Confu'si;.# adj. [ Lat. conflicts.] Mixed ^confound- 
ed ; not separated. • llulod^ 

A confuse cry, shout, or noise of sundry tiq'fes. Barret. 

CoNFii'st.Di.Y. adv. jjroni confused.] 

3. In 11 mixed mass; without separation. 

These four nations arc even where mixt 111 the Scriptures, 
because they dwelt confusedly together. • liafrg/i , Hist. 

2. Indistinctly ; one jningled with another. 

Til’ inner court with horror, noise and tears, 

Cwijfyfd/y fill’d; t lie women’s shrieks and cries 

The arch’d \ units re-echo. Denham. 

On mount Vesuvius next he fix’d his eves, 

And saw the sinoakjiig tops lonfus'dty rise ; 

A hideous ruin ! * Addison on Italy. 

f viewed through a prism, and saw them most confusedly de- 
fined, so that 1 could not distinguish their smaller parts t‘rum # 
one another. Ration, Opticks. 

Heroes and heroines shouts confus'dly rise, 

And base and treble voices strike the skies. Pope. 

3. Not dourly: not plainly. 

llo conjusedly and obscurely delivered his opinion. 

’ • Clarendon. 

4. Tumultuously: hastily ; not deliberately; not ex- 
actly. 

The propriety of thoughts and words, which arc the hidden 
beauties of a phi}, are but confusedly judged in the vehemence 
of action. Dryden. 

Conki/sedness. f n.s. [from i onfused.] Want of 
distinctness; want of clearness. ^ 

Ilithcrunto these titles of honour carry a kind of confused - * 

ness, and rather betokened a successive office t hail an established 
dignity. Came , Sure. if i Vu meed. 

Yet do I see through this confused ness some little comfort. 

lieu uni. and l 4 '!. Woman-Hater. 
The cause of the confused ness of our notions, next to natural 
inuhilitv, is want of attention. A \ms. 

CoNFu'sKLY.fr adv. [from the adj. confuse.’] Ob- 
scurely, not with sufficient declaration $ without 
order ; in a mixed manner. Band. 

Confusion. n. s. [from confuse .] 

1. Irregular mixture; tumultuous medley. 

Cod, only wise, to punish pride of wit. 

Among men’s wits hath this confusion wrought ; • 

As the proud tow’r, whose points the clouds did hit,* 

By tongues confusion was to ruin brought. , ^ Davies. 

2. Tumult; disorder. 

Cod is not a god of edition and confusion, but of order and ^ 
of peace. Hooker, Preface . 
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This is a happier and more cornel}' time, 

Than when these fellows mn about the btrccH 

Crvijg confusion. Shakspcarc, Coriot. 

3. Indistinct combination. 

The confusion of two different ideas, which a customary con* 
nexion of thvm in their minds hath made to them almost one, 
fill j their heart with fulse views, and their reasonings with false 
consequences. L 9 cke. 

4. Overthrow ; dost ruction. 

The strength of their illusion, 

»Sh;dl draw him in to his confusion. Shakspcarc, Macbeth. 

5. Astonishment; distraction of mind; hurry of ideas. , 

Confusion dwelt in ev’ry face, * * 

And fe.ir in cv’jv heart. 

When waves on waves, and gulphs in gulphs, , 

O’crcamc the pilot’s art. Spectator, No. 489, 

Confu'tabi.k. adj. [from fonfule.] Possible to be 
disproved ; possible to be shewn false. -* 

At the last day, that inquisitor shall not present to God a 
bundle of calumnies, or confufetblr accusations; but will otfer 
unto his omniscience a true list of our transgressions. Brown . 

Con'futant.# n. s. [from confute .] • One who under- 
takes to confute another. 

Now that fhe eonfutan^ mjy also know as he desires, what 
force of teaching there L sometimes in laughter. 

# Ali/ton, Apology for Sweet ynu 

Confutation. //. s . [ro/fulalio, Latin.] The act of 
confuting; disproof. * 

A confutation of atheism from t fie frame of the world. 

Bentley. 

To CONFU'TK. v. a. [n.nfuto, Latin.] 'Jo convict 
oferrourur falshood; to disprove. 

lie could on t it her side dispute ; 

Confute , change hands, and still confute. lludibras. 

For a man to doubt whether there he any hell, and there- 
upon to live asil theie were none, but, when he dies, to find 
himself confuted in the flame*', must ho the height of woe. 

South. 

Confinement. # n.s. | (nfin confute.] Disproof. 

An opinion held In softie of the. best among reformed writers 
without scandal o’ • onfutement. Mdton, Tct rachordon. 

Confu'teh. >' a. s. Mrom confute .] One who convicts 
another of mistake. 

We lane promised that their own clearest doctors and divines 

• should he their confute e a. Bp. Morton , Epvc. Asserted, p. ioj. 

And this is the immediate reason here why our enraged nn- 
f utcr. that he may be as perfect a In pm rife as (Jaiphus, ere J10 
be a high priest, tries out, “ Horrid blasphemy !” and, like a 
recreant Jew, calls for stones. Aldton, Apohgyjot SnicAym. 

CO'NOK.^ n. s. [conge, French. Our word is often 
written congir.] 

1. ;\ct of reverence; bow; courtesy. 

because they cannot ride a horse, whuh every clown can do; 

I# salute and court a gentlewoman, cnyr at table, cringe, ami 
make congas, which every swa*ht r can do; they mv lau died to 
bcorn ! Burton, Aned. of Mil. jj. i z 7, 

The captain salutes you with conge prulouud. 

And your Lidydiip curt’sies half way to the m*ouu i. Swiff. 

2 . Leave; farcwel. 

St), courteous ''onge both did give and take, 

With right hands plighted, pledges of good will. 

• Spenser, F. 

To Co / noe.' 5 v r. v. [from the noun.]* To take leave. 

1 have congeal wilh^ho duke, 11ml done my adieu with his 
nearest. SLnhspcare, All's well , 

iVi) with short flight up to the oak he'prings. 

Where lie thrice con gird after his ascent. 

Jilore, Song tf the Sold, ii. 63. 

COrSGEJtRLJnn is French ; and signifies, in coni- 
111011 law, the king’.*' permission royal to a dean and 
chapter, iri time <T vacation, to choose a bishop. 
The king, ul. sovereign patron of all archbisliop- 
ricks, b*ibhopricks. and other ecclesiastical benefice*, 
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had, in ancient times, the free appointment of all 
ecclesiastical dignities; investing them first per 
handnm <$• amiuhim , and afterwards by his 'letters 
patent. In process of time lie • made the election 
over to others, under certain forms and conditions ; 
ns, that they should, at every vacation*, before they 
choose, demand of the king a conge ( Pel ire that is, 
licence to proceed to election. Cowd. 

A woman, when she has made her own choice*, for fbrm’t 
sake, sends a conge d' Hire to her friend**. S/uHa/nr r X o. 4 

Co'nge v n. <9. [In architecture. J A moulding in fbim 
of a quarter round, or a envetto, which serves to 
r separate two members from one another: such is 
that which joins the shall of the column to the 
cincture. , Chambers* 

To CONGE'AL.-f** v. a . ^cmigclo, Latin. . Formerly 
the word was also accented on the first syllable; as 
in the passage* from Sliakspcnrc’s llich. III. And 
in the old tragedy of Locrine, ascribed to 
Shakspeare; os also in Milton’s Coinus.] 

1. To turn, by frost, from, a fluid to a solid state. 

What more miraculous thin" inky bo told, 

Thau ice, which is rongt aVd w ifh senseless cold, v 

Should kindle fire by wonderful device ? Spenser. 

I’ll pass the frozen zone, where icy Hakes 
Do lie, like mountain S' in the congeal'd, sea. 

' , Tragedy of Lnrrinc. 

Wherewith she frecz’d her foes to congeal'd stone. 

Milton, Com. 449. 

In whose capacious womb 

A vapoury deluge lies, to snow congeal'd. Thomson, Winter. 

2 . To bind or fix, as by cold. 

Oh, gentlemen, see ! see, dead Henry’s wounds 
Open their congeal'd mouths, and bleed afresh. 

Shakspeare, R. TIL 

Too much sadness hath congeal'd your blood. Shakspeare. 
To Conge'al. v. 7 t. To •jpncrctc ; to gather into a 
mass by cold. ' 

In the midst of molten lead, when it bcgiiincth to congeal , 
make a little dent, into which put quicksilver wrapt in linen, 
and it will fix and run no more, and endure the hammer. 

II aeon. 

When water congrats , the surface of the ice is smooth and 
level, as the surface of the water was before. Burnet's Theory. 

Conge'alment.^ //. 5. [from congeal.'] The clot 
formed by congelation ; concretion. 

Enter the city, clip your wives, your friends ; 

Tell them your feats, whilst they with joyful tears 
Wash the concealment from your wounds. ' 

Shakspeare , Ant. and Cfenp. 
We do not see that while we still affect by nil means y rigid 
external formality, w'c may as soon fall again into a gross con- 
forming stupidity, a ^ark and dead enngealment of “ wood, « 
hay, and stubble.” Aid ton, Arcopagitica . 

Conge'lable. adjt [from cqngcal.] Susceptible of 
congelation ; capable of losiiig its fluidity. 

The consistencies of bodies are. very divers : dense, rare, 
tangible, pneumatical, fixed, hard, soft, congejable , not ran- 
gelahle, liquefiable, not liquefiable. Bacon. 

The chymists define salt, from some of its properties, to he 
a body fixable in the fire, and congclable again by cold into 
brittle glebdS or crystals. . Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Congelation, n. s. [from congdal.] 

1. Act of turning fluids to solids, by cold. 

The capillary tubes are obstructed cither by outward com- 
pression or congelation of the fluid. ^ Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

There arc congelations of the redundant water, precipita- 
tions, and many other operations. Arbuthnot on Air. 

t. State of being congealed, or made solid, by coM. 
Many waters and springs will never freeze; and many parts 
in rivers and lakes, where there arc nthicrul cruptipns, will still 
persist without^ congelation. Brown , Vutg. Err. 
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Congemina'tion.^ v. s. .[old Fr. congemindliottf 
from the Lat, cotigc'jiinaiio.] A doubling, or often 
repeating; a figure^ of speech, as epizaypls. 

*• f> *• Cotgravc. 

CO NGENER, n. s. [Latin.] Of the same kind or 
nature. « # * 

The cherry-tree has been often grafted on the laurel, to 
which it is a rhngcncr. # t Miller. 

Conge'neracv.# n. s. [from cotigejicr.] Similarity 
of origin. 

That they are ranged neither according to the merit, uoe 
eon gene racy , of their conditions. 

More, Expos. Steen Ch. p. 172. 
Conoe'nkiious. atlj. [rnugfuicr, Litin.j Ofthesamn 
kind ; arising from the same original. 

Those bodies, being of a congenerous nature, do readily re- 
ceive the impressions of their nature. Brown , Vutg. Err. 

From extreme and lasting colds proceeds a great mu of apo- 
plexies, and other congenerous diseases. Arbuthnot on Air. 
Co.NGE'NVliOlTSNESS.’J* 71. S . [from COVgCHCVOUS. J The 
quality of being from the same original; belonging 
to the same class. . Did. 

Rational meaus^ and persuasive arguments, whose force and 
* strength must Ivr 111 their congenerous ness and suitableness with 
the ancient ideas and inscriptions of truth upon our souls. 

Hally well, Sac. of Souls, (1677,) p, 84. 

CONG E'N I A L. adj. [con and ^enus, Lat.] Partak- 
ing of the same genius; kindred; cognate; in 
Swift it is .followed by with. 

lie sprung, without any help, by n kind of congenial com- 
posure, as we may term it, to the likeness of our late sove- 
reign and master. Wot ton. 

Y ou look with pleasure on those things which art some- 
what congenial, and of a remote kindred to your own concep- 
tions. Dry den, Ded. of Juvenal. 

Smit with the love of sister arts we came, 

Anil met congenial, mingling flame with flame. Pope . 

He acquires a courage, and stiffness of opinion, not at all 
4 congenial with him. Swiff. 

Conge N iA'LrfV.^ n. s. [from congenial.] Partici- 
pation of the same genius ; cognation of mind, or 
nature. 

Painters and poets have alwayes had a kind of congeniality. 

Wot ton. Elements of Architecture. 

Conge'nialness. 7 i. s. [from congenial .] Cogna- 

tion. 

Conge'nious. & adj. [ con and genus 9 Lat.] Of the 
same kind. Not now in use. 

In the blood thus drop’d there remains a spirit of life con - 
genious to that in the body. Hales , Item. p. z88. 

Conge'nitk. adj. [congenitus, Latin.] Of the same 
birth; horn (with another; connate; begotteu to- 
gether. 

'Many conclusions of moral and intellectual truths seem, 
upon tfiis account, to he conge nit e with its, connatural to us, 
and engraven in the very frame of the soul. 

llale. Grig, of Mankind. 
Did we learn an alphabet in our cinbr) o-statc ! And how 
comes it to pass, that wc arc not aware of any such rongenite 
apprehensions ? Glanmllex Scepsis. 

Co'NGER.-f* n. s. [congrus, Latin, yoyyfiog, Gr. 
formed of ypdoo, to eat, the fish being very vora* 
cious.] The sea-eel. 

Many fish, whose shape and nature arc much like the ccl, 
frequent both the sea and fresh rivers; as the mighty conger 
, taken often in the .S&Vern. Walton's Angler. 

CoNGr/ifiEs.'f' n. s. [Latin.] A mass of small bodies 
heaped up together. 

Congeries [is] a multiplication or heaping together of manye 
wordcs, signifying divers thinges of like nature. 

Peacham, Garden of Eloquence, (1577,) Q. ij. 
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The air is nothing but a congeries or heap of tmall, and 
for the most part, of flexible partidcs, of several sizes, and 
of all kinds of figures. I Boyle, 

To CONGE'ST.*f~ v. a . [cowgjro, congestum, tat. 
It is very remarkable, that or this well established 
word Dr. Johnson should haVe given neither autho- 
rity nor example ; merely* introducing* it into his 
dictionary, as if before unnoticed or unused.] To 
heap up ; to $ither together. 

It shewed his bounty ana magnificence in congesting matter 
for building the temple, as gold, silver, brass, &c. 

Ralegh, Maxims of Slate. 

Thou that didst ord£r this congested heap. 

When it was chaos ; ’twixt thy spacious palms 
Forming it to this vast rotundity. 

Beauin. and FI. Four Plays in One. 

la which place is congested the whole sum of till those heads, 
which before I have collected. Folhcrby , Atbpenu p. ay .3. 

He had congested and amassed together such infinite monies. 

ltyicrby, Alheom. p. aoj . 

Yet his congested wealth shall melt like snow. • ft 

Sandy s, 9 Pa raph r. of Job , p. 24. 

When thou, O Lord, the rivers didst divide, 

And on the chariots of salvation rWe, • 

Through the congested billows of the seas. # 

Sandy s. Sacked Songs, p. 2 1 .• 

Conge'stible. adj. [from congest .] That may be 
heaped up. • Diet. 

CoNaE'sTfON.'f - tt. $. [congestion Latin.] 

1. A collection of matter, as in abscesses and tumours. 

• Quincy . 

Congestion G then saitj to be the cause of a tumour, when 
♦he growth of it is slow, and without pain. Wiseman. 

2. A gathering together ; formation of a mass. 

So is the opinion of some divines, that, until after the flood, 
were no mountains, but that by congestion of sand, earth, and 
such stuff as we now see hills strangely fraughted with, in the 
waters they were first cast up. 

Seldon , on Drayton's Polyotb. S. 9. 

Co'ngiauy. ft. s. [congiariwn, from congius, a moa- # 
sure of corn, Lai.] A gift distributed to the 
Roman people or soldiery, originally in corn, 
afterwards in money. 

Wc see on them the emperor and general officer*, standing 
as they distributed a congiary to the soldiersj or people. Addison. 

To CONGLA'CIATE. v. n. [conglaciatus^ Latin.] 
To turn to ice. 


No other doth properly eongladate but water; for the de- 
termination of quicksilver is properly fixation, and that of milk 
coagulation. Brown , Vulg. Krr. 

Conglacia'tton. n. s. [from eongladate .] The state 
of being changed, or act of changing into ice. 

If crystal be a stone, it is concreted by u mineral spirit and 
lapidifical principles ; for, while it remainedflin a fluid body, 
it was a subject very unfit for proper con gloria f ion. Brown. 

To CO'NGLQBATE/'fr’ r. a . [ccmglobatus, Latin. 
This is not a word ol frequent occurrence : but it 
has been admirably employed by Johnson himself, 
who also has adopted, in imitation of it, the verb 
conglobulate . See To Conglobulate.] To gatficr 
into a hard firm ball. 

The testicle, as is said, is one large conglobated gland, con- 
sisting of soft fibres, all in one convolution. Grew. 

He, who is not accustomed to require rigorous accuracy 
from himself, will scarcely believe how much a few hours take 
from certainty of knowledge, and distinctness of Imagery ; how 
the succession of objects will be broken : how separate parts 
will be confused; and how many particular features and dis- » 
criminations will be compressed and conglobated into one gross 
and general idea. Johnson , Joum. to the W est Islands . 

Co'nglobate.^ adj. [from the verb.] It lifts escaped 
Dr. Johnson, that Dryden uses this word, and 
places the accent on the second syllable. Moulded 
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into a firm ball, of which the fibres are not dis- 
tinctly visible. • 

Hciven's, gifts, which do like falling stars appear 
Scatter’d in others ; all, as in their sphere, 

Were fix’d conglbbafe in his soul. , # 

, Dryden on the Death of iM. Hastings. 

Fluids are separated from the blood in the liver, and the 
other conglobate and conglomerate glands. Chcyne , Phi/. Pnin . 
Co 7 ng lob at ely. adv. [from conglobate*] In a sphe- 
rical form. | Diet. 

Congloba'tion. n. $. [from conglobate.] A round 
body ; collection into a round mass. 

In this spawn are discerned many specks, or little Vong/o/;a- 
ti<w 9 which in thue become black. Brown. 

To Conglo'be. v. a. [conglobo, Lat.] To gatht* 
into a round muss ; to consolidate in a ball. 

Then [he] founded, th#n congWd 
. Life' thing* (9 like. • MU (tin, P. L. 

< For all their centre found. 

Hung to the godde»s, and coher’d around;# 

Not closer, orb in orb congtob'd, are seen 

The buzzing bees about their dusky quef n., Pope, Dunciad. 

To Conglo'be. v. rt. To coalesce into a round mass. 

• Thither they m 

Hasted with glad pecipitan&e, up-roll’d 
As drops on dust conglobing from the dry. Milton , P. L. 

To Conglo'bulate.# v. n. [from Lat. con andg/o- 
buius .] To gather together ijilo a little round 
mass. * • 

Swallows certainly sleep ajl the winter. A number of them 
conglobulate together, by flying round and round, and then all 
in a heap throw themselves under water, and lye in the bed of 
a river. Johnson, in Boswell's Life of Johnson. 

To CONGLO MERATE, v. a. [conglomno, Lat.] 
To gather into a ball, like a ball of thread; to in- 
veavc into b round mass. 

The liver is one great conglomerated gland, composed of in- 
numerable small glands, each of which consisleth of soft fibres, 
in a distinct or separate convolution. Grew, Cosmof . 

Conglo merate, adj. ffrom tht? verb.] 

1. Gathered into a round ball, so as that the consti- 
tuent parts and fibres are distinct. 

Fluids arc separated in the liver, and the other conglobate 
and conglomerate glands. Chcyne , Phil. Print 

7. Collected ; twisted together. 

The beams of light, when they are multiplied and conglo- 
merate, generate heat. Bacon , Nat. Hist . 

Conglomeration. 5. [from conglomerate.] 

1. Collection of matter into a loose ball. 

2. IntertiSxture ; mixture. 

The multiplication and conglomeration of sounds doth gene- 
rate unrefaction of the air. Bacon , Nat. Hist. 

To CONGLUTINATE/f v. a. [nmgluiino, Latin. 

0 This is one of our oldest vestas, (though given 
without any authority, by Dr. Johnson,) being in 
,tlu loot’s dictionary To cement; (o reunite; to 
heal wounds. 

WithouL nn infinite power God could not conjoin, cement, 
conglutinate , and incorporate them [our bodies] again into the 
same flesh. Pearson on the Cr<cd , Art. XL 

Starch, which is nothing hut the flower of brap, will make 
a clinging paste, the which will conglutinate ^pme things, 
though not every thing. 9 

Sir W. PiPy, Sprat's Hist. R. Sue. p. %nj. 
To Conbli/tinate. v. tt. To coalesce ; to unite f>y 
the intervention of a callus. 

Conglu'tinate.# , adj . [from the verb.] Joined 
together. 

*\11 these together conglutinate, and effectually executed, 
maketh a perfect definition of justice. 

# Sir T. FJyot, Gor. fol.142. 

•CoNGLUTiNV'noN.'f* it. s. [old Fr. conglutination.] 
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1. The AfCof uniting wounded bodies; reunion; 

healing?® r 

The caiftfc is a temperate conglutination ; ter both hbdies are 
clammy arid viscous, and do bridle the deflux of humours to 
the hurts. « Bacon , Nat. Hint. 

To this elongation of the fibres is owing tljc union or con- 
glutination *o£ parts separated by a wound. Arbuth. on Aliments. 

2. » Simply; function ; union. 

The common name of Spain, no doubt, hath been a special 
means of the better union and conglutination of the several 
kingdoms of Castile, Arrngon, &c. 

Bacon , <>f ike Union of England and Scotland. 

Congv/tinative. ad), [from conglutinate.'} Having 
the power of uniting wounds. 

Conglu'tinatoiu n. s. [from conglutinale . ] That 
which has the power of uniting wounds. 

The ostcocolla is recommended as a conglutmalor of broken 
honeai r Woodward otf 'M bssils. 

Contjha'tulant. adj. [from congratulate.'] llejoic- 
ing in participation ; 0 expressing participation of 
ano tlier’s joy. 

Forth rush'd iii haste the great consulting peers, * 

Rais’d from the dark divan, and with like joy 
Congratulant approach'd hiir. Milton, P. L. 

To CONGRATULATE.f »>. </. Q. ratulor , Latin.] 

I* To compliment upon any happy event; to express 
joy for the good of another. 
b He sent Hadoratft his sou to kivg David, to comrrtUdate 
him, because he had fought against lladarc/er, ao<T smitten 
him. i Chron. xviii. 10. 

I congratulate our English tongue^ that it has been enriched 
with Words from all our neighbour-*.’ Walts, Log i eh. 

2 . It has sometimes the accusative case of the cause of 
joy, tuid to before the person. > 

An ecclesiastical union within yourselves, I am rather ready 
to congratulate to 3011. *1 Sprat's Scnu. 

The subjects of .England mav congratulate to themselves, 
that the nature of our government and the clemency of our 
king secure us. *» Drydcn, Prrf. to Aurcngsekc. 

Jo Congha'tclate. v . n . Tc rejoice in participation. 

I cannot hut congratulate with my country, which hath out- 
done all Europe in advancing conversation. Swift. 

Congratulation.*}' //. s. [from congratuhite.~\ 

1. The act of professing jpy for the happiness or suc- 
cess of another. » 

Wherefore then serves all this, but to btir us up to a three- 
fold use; of holy thankfulness, of pity, of indignation ? The 
two first arc those “ duo ubera sponge, ” tile two breasts of 
Christ’s spouse, as Barnard Calls them , congratulation and com- 
panion. Bp. Half, Sernt. Works, ii. 360. 

All our good old friends that are gone to heave .1 before us, 
shall meet us as soon as we are landed upon the shore of eter- 
nity 5 and, with infinite congratulations for our safe arrival, shall 
conduct us into the company of the patriarchs and prophets, 
apostles and marlvi'^ Scott , Christian Lift, i. i. 

Whut unspeakable rejoicing and congratulations will there be 
between us. Ibid. L iii. 

2. The form in which joy for the happiness of unotqcr 
is expressed. 

Conor a'tulator.# ?t. s. [Lat.] He who offers con- 
gratulation to another. 

Nothing more fortunately auspicious could happen to us, at 
our firstentnujicc upon the government, tlmn such a congralu • 
ator. sf ' Milton , Lett, of State. 

Congratulatory.'^ adj. [frtfm congratulate.'] Ex- 
pressing joy for the good fortune of another*. 

Letters arc — consolatory, monitory, or congratulatory. 

r Howell, Lett. i. i. 1. 

A solemn congratulatory procession h( all the monks inarch- 
ing out to meet and receive him. 

Wart on, Ilist. of Eng Poetry, 1.4*83. 

To Congue'e. v. n. [from gre, French.] To agree; 
to accord; to join; to unite.* Not in vse. € 
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1 For government, ' 

Put into parts, doth keep in one concent, 

r Congrccing in a full ariH natural close. Skahpmrc, Hen. V. 
To Congre'kt. v. i<. . [from con ami greet.'] To 
salute reciprocity. Not. iii use. 

My office hath so far prevail’d, 

That face to face, and *'oyal eye to t \c. 

You have enngreeted. * ShaJupcarc, Hen. V. 

To CONGREGATE, p. [ro;r;n^, Lat.] To 
collect together ; to assemble; to -bring into one 
place. 

Any multitude of Christian men congregated, may be termed 
by the name of a church. Hooker . 

These waters were afterwards congregated, and called the 
sea. a llolcgh , Hist, of the World . 

Tempests themselves, high *ea% and howling winds, , 

TJlC gutter’d rocks and congregated '•and*, 

AS having sense of- beauty, do omit * 

Theiriii&'tal natures. Shnkspcare, Othello. 

T'he dry land, cArth; and the great receptacle 
Of congregated waters, he call’d seas ; 

And saw that it was *ood. Milton, P . L. 

1 leat congregates honiogcncul bodies and separates hetero- 
geneal oj)Cs. Newton, Upticks , 

Light, congregated by a burning glass, arts most upon sul- 

s phureous bodies, to turn them into fire. Newton, Opticks. 

To CVngrl^.ate. r. //. To assemble; to meet; to 
gather together. 

lie rails, iv 

Ev’u there where merchants most do congregate. 

On me, my bargains. Shnkspcare, Merck, of Venire. 

1 ’Tib triu‘, (a* the old proverb doth relate) 

Equals with equals often congregate. Denham. 

Congregate.*}'' adj. [from tlic verb.] Collected; 
compact. 

Who now, in th* highest $kv, 

Was placed in his prineipall estate, 

With all the gods about liim congregate. 

Spenser , F. < 2 . vii. vi. 19. 

Where the matter is most congrtgult, the cold is the greater. 

Bu on. Nut. Ills/. 

Conor kga't 1 on. n. s. [from congregate."] 

1. The act of collecting. 

Jhc means of reduction by the fire, is but by congregation of 
homogeneal parts. Baron. 

2. A collection ; a mass of various parts brought to- 
gether. 

This brave o’erhnnging firmament appears no other thing to 
me, than a foul and pestilent congregation of vapours. 

Shakspcarc. 

3. An assembly met to worship God in publick, and 
hear doctrine. 

The words which the minister first pronounced], the whole 

1 congregation shall repeat after him. / looker. 

The practice of those that prefer houses before churches, 
and a conventicle before the congregation. South . 

* If those preachers, w ho abound S epiphonenms, would look 
about them, they would find part of their congregation out of 
countenance, and the other asleep. Swift. 

4. A distinct academical assembly ; by the members 
,of which, particular business of the university is 
transacted. See also Convocation. 

By a composition entered into between the university of 
Oxford and the founder of New College, it was agreed that 
the fellows thereof should be admitted to all degrees in the 
university without asking any grace of the congregation of 
masters. Le Neve, Lives of Eng. Bishops, P. I. p. 84. 

CoNGRF.GA'TiONAt.'f' adj. [from congregation."] 

1. Pertaining to a congregation or assembly of such 
Christians as hold every congregation to be a sepa- 
rate mid independent church. 

The ccnsistorial and congregational pretences were twins of 
the barae birth ; though the younger served the elder; and, 
being much overpowered, sunk in the stream of time, till it up- 
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pcared again in this unhappy age, amongst the ghbsts of so 
many revived errors, that have esesmod from their tombs, to 
walk up and down, and disturb the world, 

-I bp. Saner oft. Stmt. p. 13. 

Mr, Baxter — takes great pains tj unite the classical and 
congregational brethren. Bp. ^fico/son fa Mr. Yales, 169!. 

Every parish had a congregational or parochial presbytery For 
the affairs of its own circle. Warto w, Nates on Milton's Poems. 

2 . Publick; general; respecting the # audience as- 
sembled in thb church. 

lie [Abp. Parker] directs a distinct and audible mode of 
congregational singing. Warlon , llist . of Bing. Poetry, iii. .176. 

My subject is only general congregational psalmody. 

Mason on Church Mustek, p. 196. 

CO'NGRESS.^ n. s . [ctfngrt'ssus, Lat.] 

x. A meeting; a shock; sf conflict. 

Here Pallas urges on, and Luusu* there ; 

TheSr congress in the field great Jove withstand*, 

Both doom'd to fall, but fall bv greater hands, dBryden, /To//. 

From these laws may be deduced tte rules of the congresses 
and reflections of two bodies. \ C/icyne , Phil. Prin. 

2 . A meeting, not as a shock, or/ionflict, bufof cere-* 
mony; an introduction to others. 

In modern practice, especially with iih in England, that cere- 
mony is used as much in our adieus, as in the first congress. 

Sit K . Digby, Anno?, on Rvl. Mrd. p. •)(%, 

3. An appointed meeting for scttlemjenf of affairs be- 
tween different naji^ns : as, the congress of (Janibray. 

4. A coming together, in a sexual meaning. See 

Congress! ve. 

The congress between the bitch and the waif was inn Me- 
diate. Pennant. 

Congrf/smon.# n.'s. [old Fr. cotigressionJ] Com- 
pany-; an assembly, or meeting together. Cut glare. 

CoNGiu/ssiVE. (trfj. [from congress.'] Meeting; en- 
countering; coining together. 

If it be understood of sexe* con joined, all plants are female ; 
and if of disjoined and congrussivc ’generation, there is no male 
or female in them. Brown, Vulg. En\ 

7 b CONGRU'K. t». n. [from congrup , Lat.] T</ 
agree; to be consistent with : to suit; to be agree- 
able. Not in use. 

Our sovereign process imports at full, ^ , 

By letters eongruing t.o that effect, 

'Flic present death of Hamlet. • Shu k spear e, Hamid. 

Co'ngruence.+ n. s. [edngruentia, Lat.] Agree- 
ment; suitableness of one thing to another; con- 
sistency. 

The same which thereto is accessary, and of congruence ap- 
pertaining. Martin on the Mare, of Priests \ ( 1554,) x. ii. 

Those virtues of whom I have spoken of good reason and 
congruence . Sir 'B- El not , (toe. fol. 190. 

Divers translations, saith he, [St. Augustin.] have made many 
times the harder and darker sentences mofl plain and open ; 
so that of congruence no offence can justly be taken for t hi* new 
labour. A 6 p. Parker, Pref. to the Tr. of the Old *Tr*t. 

O, now methinks a sullen; tragi ck scene 
Would suit the time with pleasing congruence. 

Marslon , Antonio's Revenge. 

Co'NGRUElfcv.# n. s. [from congruence.'] Agree- 
ment. 

The philosophick cabbala and the text have a marvellous lit 
and easy congruency in this place. 

More, Conj. Cahb. (1653,) p. 236. 

Co'NGRUENT.’f' adj. [congnuw, Lat.] Agreeing ; 
correspondent. 

For humble grammar first doth set the parts 
Of cmgruenl and well-according speech. 

Sir J. Davies's Orchestra, (1599.) 

The congruent and harmonious fitting of parts in a sentence 
hath almost the fastening and force of knitting^md connexion. 

B. Jonson, Discoveries. 

These planes were so separated as to move upon a common 
side pf the congruent squares, as an axis. Cheyne, Phil. Prin .• 
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CoNGRt)'m\*f v n. s. [from cotigrue . J 

J. Suitableness; agrecableness. , ’ a ' 

Caigmifi/ of opinions to our natural const fimiou, is one 
great incentive to their reception. GlanviUe. 

2. Fitness; pcrtin&icc. 

A whole sontence mav fail of its congruity bv wanting one 
particle. v W Sidney. 

I must remember our cver-memorable Sir t ft ^hilip Sidney, 
whose wit was in truth the very ride of eotigruA JJ*. 

Wot l on. Etc m . of Architecture. 

3. Consequence of argument; reason ; ‘consistency. 

With wlmt congruity doth the church of Homo deny, that: her 

* enemies do at all appertain to the church of Christ? • Hooker * 

4. [ In geometry;.] Figures or lines which exactly cor- 
respond, when haul over one another, are in coiv- 
gruity. 

5. [In theology.] Some of* the schoolmen have de- 

vised a tVofold merit; a" merit of congiuitj, and a 
merit of condignity. The latter # they ascribe to 
works which a man does by the assistance of grace, 
and to which a reward is in justice tljxc. The former 
they ascribe to such works as a man does by the # 
mere strength of freewill, and which are to be re- 
warded only out of l i baa lily. But what foundation 

is there for this sort of merit, since all of us are by 
nature evil ? Welchman on the 39 Articles, Art. 
xiiL See also GoNniGNvrY| # 

Co'NGrfiJMENT.^ *n. s. [from co)igrtic.“] Fitness ; 
adaptations Not in use. Dr. Johnson says; and, I 
may add, perhaps never w as in use. l)r. Johnson, 
however, cites as an example the passage from 
B. Jonson, which I have given under congruent; 
where congmment , in some editions of the poet, 
seems to be an errour of the press; and it is rightly 
given congruent in the Rev. Mr. Whalley’s edition 
of the poot/s works. • 

Oo # ngri;ous.-| v adj. [fongruusi Lat.] 

1. Agreeable to ; consistent with. 

Tlie\ also perform actions of life and motion, congruous and 
convenient unto their nature and kind, 

Mnuntagu, App. to Cars. (1615,) P* *3*« 

• The existence of God is so many ways manifest, and the 
obedience vve owe him so congruous to the light of reason, that 
a great part of maukitul give testimony to the law of nature. 

Locke. 

2. Suitable to; accommodated to; proportionate or 
commensurate. 

It had been more congruous to have continued the same 
manner of expression. Smith's Portraiture of Old Age, p. 114- 

The faculty is infinite, the object infinite, and they infinitely 
congruous to one another. Cheyne, Phil. Prin. 

3. Rational; fit. • «*• 

Therefore was it very singularly rung r /toils, that from this 
place, from whence the sealaring men took their notice by a 
light to escape the hazard of those ways they knew not, it 
should please God also, by the lantern of his word, to give 
Aim to the people that sate in darkness. 

Gregory's Posthvma , (1650,) p.3. ’ 

Motives tliak address themselves to our reason, are fittest to 
he employed upon reasonable creatures ; it is no ways congru- 
ous, that "God should be nlyajs frightening wcj into an ac- 
knowledgement of tlio truth. tf Atterbury. 

Co'N'GjiuousLY.'f'' adv. [IVom congruous."] Suitably; 

pertinently; consistently- 4 

There they must of neceksity, # if they will spearj congruously , 
by the first Christian iera, mean the first hundred years after 
Christ, or that, and some of the next centuries following. 

• Bp. Barlow's Aem. p. 1 14. 

Nothing cun sound more congruously or harmoniously. ' 

3 More , Expos. Seven Churches, p. 64. 

1 couAl wish that in their speech and compliment tiny [the 
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• Frcm ' Av ^d not use the Latin tongue, or else speak it more « 
ortnuri; ''V lX ' Healin' $ Voyage of France , p. 296. 

is Jto be regarded, because, congruously unto 
it, one J&, 5 warmed the bladder, found it then lighter than 
thc‘0£iKf»>r weight, Boyle % Spring of the Air. 

Ca'NtfflUj ; [fonicttSy Lat.] Having the form of 
CVni©^ toV u cone, or round decreasing. 

-*WV. J^r -5 in coiuoi forms arise, 

*d’<? /Tinted spear divide, the skies. Prior. 

« • *»ut of a c >mck figure : the basis is oblong. 

*v* Woodward. 

“V \ ..r * conical vessels, with their bases towards the heart ; 

‘ - 4f< pans cm, their diameters grow still less. Arbuthnot. 

* y \ kk crrfw. [from conical.] Irj form of a cone. 

•• not, shaped conically, or like a sugar loaf, filled 

Jin 


* r 


with?" 

wi/h* 


no liquor falls through the holes at the bottom, 
rduncr keeps his tliunjb upon the orifice ut the top. 
; 4 " t Boyle, Spring of the Atfi 

if ' ‘ ts. n. s. [from conical .] Thu state or 

h Z ; « being conical. 

■->: 5 'Hon. n. s. A curve Utfe arising from the 

X" ■ i n one by 4,|)lanc. 

C«« \'i t i'tiohs.’l ? n. $• That part of geometry 
C« » .4 - ' ^ v;)i,ich , considers the cone, and 

thf hr ' S arising from its sections. 

^ ilrtv t»'ird proposition of tin* iiivl book of the 
or.i \ /iOoUouius, and from similar triangles. 

'# * lip. %t Berkdey t Analyst , {22. 

Tv <J\jN.JE'CT* v. t& [jtonjcctum % Lat.] T<£ guess; 




ic 'vOrnecture. Not in use. 

w ■ .t* . ^ 1 intreat you then, 

F» 1 ' lat but imperfectly t onjects, 

4 . would not build yourself a trouble 




Shakspeare. 

h C -ir.) r.# v. a. [Lat. covjicio , conjechim.] To 

c; vvjiiicr ; to throw. f 

. r ] * ”• ("dumpies — congested and conjefcted at a mass 

. • f . . ,V «h • cb iirdi of England. 

j ' u/oKwtegi/, App. to Cws. (162$,) p. 298. 

■ A sScto n.'jf 7 U & t [from conjcct .] A gutter ; a 
a*, f-v <4*. 

. # Aw, K -jure he pretetmS to Lc a great mnjcctor a( other 
: tb,» ir wr&iigs, I will not fail to give ye, readers, a 
f -itrt taste of iiim from his title. 

Milton, Apology for Smcctym . 


fu*. k cxoijcetQfs would oblfmh\ 
Ai. ' iVBjpa thy painted skin conclude. 


vnLft. c/r/y. [from conjecture.] 



Swift. 

Being the 
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' t hey If • - by tn* lire, and presume to know 
V/luuthi.Hi add who declines, side factions, and give opt 
Oo/iicknii'u* marriages. Shakspcarc, Coriol . 

Thou speak'st it falsely, as I love mim: honour, 

An i^ak’st conjectural fears to come into iue. Slutkspeare. 

1 ' ' •. matter of great, profit, save that I doubt it i|JU?o 

«.< yi^i [ to venture npon/if one could discern what corn, 
u a«. are likely to be in plei#y or scarcity. Bacon. 
*:f^£Vrr* 1 1st words are not in Callimachus, and consequently 
% tfir n c only conjectural. ( v ^9rfF0ihfo fr . 

t V '/$ * ua'ij I'Yi [from conjectural*] That 

v.i^eiids upotaigucss. 

ThW^notrrecurred unto chronology^ or the records of 
tjakf ^ en themselves unto probabilities, and the conjec- 
l^hilosophy. Brown , £>r. 

^ife&^ VtLY. adr. [from conjectural.] By* guess; 

'* ' " may be at any time out of Scripture, but proba- 

4 bly* fi{fXX*tjccixiraUy surmised^ f Hooker. 

X. r \^ ’ . probably, not conjcct ur ally proofed. ^ 

00 ^. *TTJRE.f n. 5. [cow^c/tfro:, Latin. u Cm 
^ 4 .^ f rcaomption chcz ies juriscousultes, ce qui 
pour verite par provision, en cas tjue le 
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contraire ne se prouVe point, et il dit plus que con- 
jecture, quoique la/Dictionnaire de FAcademic n'en 
ait point epluche (1 difference." Leibnitz, Ess. sur 
la The<xl. p. 2^*] 

1. Guess; imperfect knowledge; preponderation of 
opinion without proof. 

In the casting of lots a man cannot, upon any ground of 
reason, bring 'the event so much as und e : 1 conjecture. South. 

2. Idea; notion; conception. Not How in use. 

Now entertain conjecture of a time. 

When creeping murmur, and the poring dark, 

Fifia the wide vessel of the universe. Skak spear e, Hen . V. 

To Conje'ctuue. v. a . [fithn the noun.] To guess; 
to judge by guess ; to entertain an opinion upon 
bare probability. 

When we look upon such things as equally may or may not 
be, huni^p, reason can their, at the best, but conjecture what 
will be. South. 

Conje'ctureii. tf s. [from conjecture.] A guesser ; 
one who forms opinion without proof. 

- If we should believe very grave conjeeturers , carniverous 
animals now were not flesh devourers then. Brow?i. 

1 shall leave conjeeturers to til dr own imaginations, Addison. 
Coni'fkuous. - ^^^'. [con if ere, old Fr. conus and Jcro, 
Lat.] '■ % 

Such trees or herbs arc Cbnttffaous as bear a squa- 
mosc, scaly iruit, of a woody substance, and a figure 
approaching to a cone, in which are many seeds ; 
und when they are ripe, the several cells in the cone 
open and the seeds drop out. Of this kind, arc 
the fir, pine, and bg£ch. Quincy. 

The laurel, in its prosperity, abounds with pleasant flowers; 
whereas those of the cedar are vefy tittle, and scarce percepti- 
ble, answerable to the fir, pine, and other coniferous trees. 

Sir T. Brown , Mi so. Tracts , p. 

To Conjo'bble. v. a. [from con , together, a nd jobber- 
nut, the head.] To concert ; to settle ; to discuss. 
A low cant word. 

Wlmt would a body think of a minister that should conjob - 
hlc matters of state with tumbler?., and confer politicks with 
tinkers ? V Estrange. 

To OBfNJO'IN, - ^ v. a. [conjoindrcy Fr, conjungo , Lat.j 

1. To unite ; to consolidate into one. 

VV'bosO hiiuTiages conjornUttUa white rose and the red. 

Urayt. Po/yulb. S. 5 . 

Thou wreng’st Pirithous, and not biuvlcdone ; 

But, while 1 live, two friends conjoin'd in one. Drydcn. 

2. To unite in marriage. 

If either of you know any inward impediment, 

Why you should not be conjoin'd , I charge 

.You on your soulssto utter ly S/iahfwarc, Much ado. 

3. To associate; to connect. 

Common .uid, Universal spirits coinyey the action of the re- 
medy into the part, and ernjoin tlj^« virtue of bodies far cHs- 
joined. # Brown, Vnlg* Err. 

The foresuid knight was conjoined, for the nearness of his 
place, on the prince’s aifairt*. 

IV ot ton. Life of the 1 ). of Buckingham. 
xvfcrt of di tiering interests can bo reconciled in one commu- 
nion, at least, the designs of all can be conjoitu’d in ligatures 
of the same reverence, and piety, and devotion. lip, Taylor. 

Let that which he learns next be nearly cv/joincd'wixh what 
he knows alrteady. J Locke. 

To Conjo'in. v . n. To league ; to unite. 

This part of his * 

Conjoins with my disease;, and helps to end me. ' +* 

t &haks})carc. Hen. 1 V. 

CoNjo'ii^r. u({j. [conjoint, Fr.] United; connected; 
associated. 

Conjoint 'Degrees* [In musick.] Two notes which 
immediately, follow each , other in the order of the 
scale ; as* w/ and re. r JJict . . 
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Conjointly, advt [from conjoint .] In union ; to- 

gether,; in association; jointly ; not apart* 

A gross and frequent error, comnJbisly committed in the use 
of doubtful remedies, conjointly with! those that are of approved 
virtues. I # Brown* Vulg.Ey. 

The parts of the body separate^, make known the passions 
of the soul, or else conjointly otu; \fith tjie oth$r. Dry den. 

CoNisoiu See Cognisor. 

CO'N JU GAhsfadj. [conjugal is, Latl] “Matrimonial ; 
belonging to marriage ; connubial. 

Their conjugal affection still is ty’d. 

And still the mournful race is inultiply’d. Drydrn, Fab. 

I could not forbear commending the young woman for her 
conjugal affection, when I found that she had left the good man 
at home. • Spectator. 

lie mark’d the conjugal dispute ; 

Nell roar’d incessant, Dick sat mute. Swift. 

Conjugally.-)- adv. [from conjugal J] Matrimonially; 
connubially. # 

This mighty champion challenges m^with great insultation 
— to name but one bishop or priest of .note, which lifter holy * 
orders conversed conjugally with his wife, without the scandal 
of the church : — I do nerc acc ept his offer. 

Bp. Hall , Hon. of the Marr. Clergy, p.186. 
Such a hater loses bj due. punishment fdiut privilege, Deut. 
xxiv. i. to divorce for a natural dislike; vjiich, though if 
could not love conjugally, yet sent away ’civtlly, and with just 
conditions. , Milton , Colast. 

To Conjugate.*)** w. a. [conjugo, Latin.] 

1. To join; to join in marriage ; to unite. 

Thcfee drawing as well marriage as wardship, gave him lioth 
power and occasion to conjugate at pleasure the Norman and 
the Saxon houses. • IV of l on. Char, of Kings of Eng. 

2 . To inflect verbs, ; to decline' verbs through their 
various tenriinatHm* . 

There are some verbs, which, although perhaps anciently 
conjugated in the manner of those belonging to the fourth con- 
jugation; yet are now become obsolete in that jv ay of inflec- 
tion, and may therefore be ranked among those of the third 
conjugation. White on the English Verb, p. 45. 

CoNjugatr. v. $. [conjugal ns, Latin.] t Agreeing in * 
derivation with another word, and therefore gene- 
rally resembling in signification. 

His grammatical argument, grounded upon the derivation of 
spontaneous from sponle , weighs nothing: we have learned in 
logick, that conjugates are sometimes in uffime onlyurand not in 
deed. tip. Rramhatf, AnsiS. to Hobbes. 

CoNjugate Diameter, or Avis. [ In geometry.] A 
right line, bisecting the transverse diameter. 

Chambers . 

Conjugation, n. s. [conjugation Lat.] 

1. A couple; a pair. 

The heart is so far from affording nerves unto other parts, 
that it rercjvcth very few itself from ihe sixfh conjugation or 
pair of nerves. Brown, V nig* Err. 

2 * The act of uniting or compiling things together. 

The general and indefinite^ contemplations and notions of 
the elements, and their conjugations, are to be set aside, being 
but notional, and iUimitcd and definite axioms ore to be drawn 
out of measured instances. Bacon. 

All the various mixtures and conjugations of atoms do bigot 
nothing. ^ # Bentley , Serin. 

3. The form of inflecting verbs through their series 
of terminations. 

Have those who have writ so much about declensions and 
conjugations , about concords and syntaxes, lost their hibour, 
and been learned to no purpose ? Locke. 

4. Union; assemblage. 

The supper of the Lord is the most sacred, mysterious, ands 
useful conjugation of secret and holy things and dutit*. 

Bp. Taylor. 

CONJU'NCT.'f* adj. [conjunctus, Lat.] Conjoined ; 
concurrent; united. Not in use, Ur. Johnson 
suys ; .citing only die example from Shakspcarc. 1 
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It pleas’d the king his master to strike at me. 

When he, conjunct and flattering his displeasure, 

Tripi me behind. Shakspcarc , K. Lear. 

The Lord himself being conjunct with the angels, whom he 
employed in this embassy. Bp. Patrick on Genesis, xviii. 10. 

There was a very conjunct friendship between the two bro- 
thers ami hiiA Aubrey , Ancc. of Str W. Ralegh , ii. 511. 

Conjunction. //. s. [amjundio, Lat.] # 

1. Union; association; league. 

With our small conjunction, wc should on. 

To see how fortune is dispos’d to us. Shdkspeare , Hen. IV. 

He will unite the white rose ami the red; 

’ -r Smile, heaven, upon his fair conjunction , 

That long hath frown’d upon their enmity. § 

• Shahpearc , Hie//. III. 

The treaty gave abroad a reputation of a strict conjunction 
and amity between them. Bacon , Hen. VII. 

Man can effect no great matter by his personal strength, but 
as he acts jn society and conjunction with others. 4* South . 

A11 invisible band from hetvon mingles hearts and souls by 
Strange, secret, and unaccountable con junctions. South . 

2. The congress of two placets in tile same degree of 
the zodiack, where they are supposed to have great 
power and influence. 

God, neitliiY by drawing waters from the deep, nor by any 
conjunction of the stars, should bury them under a second 
flo&l. Ralegh, Hist, of the World. 

Has not a poet more virtues and vices within bis circle? 
Cannot he observe their influences in their oppositions and 
conjunctions, in their altitudes imd Repressions ? He shall sooner 
find ink than uaturcfexhuustcul.' 1 Rymer , Trag. of last Age. 

Poiripey and Caisar were two stars of such a magnitude, that 
their conjunction was as fatal as their opposition. Swift. 

3. A word made use of to connect the clauses of a 

period together, and to signify their relation to one 
u not her. Clarice. 

Conjunctive.-)- adj. [conjunctivas, Lat.] 

1. Closely united. A sense nothin use, I)r. John- 
son says He overlooked, however, Thomson. 
Taught by Thdb, 

Ours are the plans of polity and peace, 

To live like brother*., and conjunctive all 

Embellish life. Thomson, Sum. ver. 177,3. 

She’s so conjunctive to my life and soul, 

That as the star move'* not but in his sphere, 

I could not but by her. Shakspcarc , Hen IP. 

* 2 . [In grammar.] The mood of a verb, used sub- 
sequently to a conjunction. Dr. Johnson so styles 
the suljunclive mood in his Grammar of the English 
Language'. 

3. Connecting together, as a conjunction. 

Though all conjunctions conjoin sentences, yet, with respect 
to the sense, some arc conjunctive, and 6omc disjunctive. 

• Harris, Hermes, ii. 3 . 

,4. United ; not apart. Of this sense, as of the pre- 
ceding, Dr. Job A son has take* no notice. But of 
the present his own writings afford ail* example. 

Finding King James irremediably excluded, he voted fur the 
conjunctive sovereignty; upon this principle, that he thought 
the title of the prince and his consort equal. 

Johnson , Life of Sheffield Duke of Bucks. 

CoNjuNTTiM-Ly.-j* adv . [from conjunctive.] In union; 

not apart. * • 

These me good mediums conjunctively tftkea? that is, not 
one without the other. • Brown , Vulg. Err • 

Of# Slrasburg and Ulin I may speak conjunctively , being of 
I one nafure ; both free, and bot h jealous or their freedom. 

Sir II. Walton , Letters* 

Conjunctiveness n. s. [fi\>m conjunctive .3 'JThe 

quality of joining or uniting. 

CoNjuNctly. adv. [from conjunct.] Jointly; to- 
gether ; not apart. 

• Conjuncture, n. $. [ conjuncture 9 Fr.] 
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i. Combination of many circumstances, or causes. 

I hcmt met with a more unhappy conjuncture of affjyrs than 
in the bu-an. >.-* of that earl. 1 C. Charles. 

Everv viuuc require* time and place, a proper object, and 
a fit conjuncture of circumstances. Addison , Sped, 

:. Occasion ; critical time. • 

, Such censures .ilwin-% attend jiuch conjunctures , and find fault 
for what, is not done, ns with that which is done. Clarendon. 

3. Mode* of union ; connection. 

Me i> quiil; 1 to perceive the motions of articulation, and 
ronfu tn /'/, <■:. of letter., in words. Holder, Elan, of Speech. 

4. Consistency. 

J was willing to grunt to prosbyluy wlut with reason it can 
pretend to, in a conjuncture with cpiicopuej. K. Charles. 

CoN.n/ u V tio v ,~j'‘ //. s. [from cottjnre.] 

1. The form or net of summoning another in some 

sum*! name. « r 

Wt- chMr:c you, in the name of Clod, take heed : 
lJmk r tins conjuration speak^ my lord. Shakspearc, lien., V. 

2. A magical form of words ; an incantation, an en- 
chantment. 

Your ntnj.tr/il/GJi, fair knight, is too strong for my poor spirit 
to disobey. «r • Sidney. 

What drills what charms. 

What c mjarolion, and what mighty magick, • 

For such pmcmling F am charg’d withal, 

I won his daughter with? Shakspearc, Othello. 

3. A plot.; a conspirqjpy, * 

Ami because this information miglfi be made more clear, 
he did make many instances unto the said ambassadors, that 
they would uive him the authors of the said conjuration , this 
being the sole means whereby their own honour might he pre- 
served. Sir IV. Ashton, (1624,) Sup. to Cabala, p. 153. 

4. Earnest entreaty. Not now in use. 

Her. But my father’s charge, 

Hiu. My conjuration shall dispense with that; 

You may he np as carls as you please. 

But hence to-night you shall not. 

1 I Try wood's English Traveller. 

To CONJlJ'liE.f v. a . [cot jinn, Latin.] 

1. To summon in a saerm name; to enjoin with the 
highest solemnity. 

O, prince, [ conjure thee, as thou belicv’si 
There is another comfort than this world. 

Shakspcarc, JMcas.fvr h fens . 

He concluded with sighs and tears to conjure them, that 
they would no more press him to consent to a thing so contrary 
to lii* reason. Clarendon. 

The church may address her sons in the form St. Paul does 
the PUW/h'iiiiMt, when he conjures' them to unity. 

hcAj, of Vicly. 

I conjure von ! Id him Joiow, 

What e’er was done against him, Cato did it. Addison, Cato. 

2. To bind many by an oath to some common design. 

This sense is rarftr • * 

l lie] in proud rebellious arms 
Drew after him the third part of heaven’s sons, 

Conjur'd against the Highest. Milton , P. L. 

3. To influence by magick ; to affect by enchantment; 
to charm. 

What black magician conjures up this fiqnd, 

To stop devoted charitable deeds ? Shahpfdre, Rich . III. 

• What is he whose griefs 
Bear such an emphasis? whose phrase of sorrow 
Conjures the wandVmg stars, and makes them stand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers? Shahpear 4 'Hamlet. 

I thought their own fears, whose black arts, first rained up 
those turbulent spirits, w$uld force them to conjure them down 
nfpnn. 9 King Charles. 

You have conjured up persons that exist no where else but 
on old coins, and have made oiir passions and virtues vifiiWe. 

Addison on Ancient Medals. 

1 be observed, that when this word is used 
uikwl or conspire , its accent is on the ids! 4 k 
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syllable, conjure • when for charm, on the first, 
cAnjurc . This is l^lr. Johnson’s observation. But, 
that this has not kilways been observed, -may be 
perceived in thq> example which I have given from 
Shakspeare under th« first definition ; where, though 
certainly improperly, the accetit U on the first 
syllable. 

To Co'njpre! v. 7i. To practise charms or cndianl- 
ments ; to enchant. 

My invocation is honest and fuir; and in his mistress's 
name 1 conjure only but to raise up him. 

Shakspcarc, Rom. and Jvt. 
Out. of my door, \ on witch! you ling, you baggage, vou 
poulcat, vou runaway! OiH,<bnl, out; I’ll annmc you, I’ll 
fori unct ell you. Shakaptarc, Mer. \V. of Windsor, 

To Conju'iie.’# v. 7 j.' To enter into conspiracy* 

When those ’gainst states and kingdom > do conjure, 

Who then cun think / heir headlong ruin to recure. 

/ Spenser, F. Q. v. x. zC, 

CVn.tuIier. 7 i. s. [from conjure.'] 

1. An enchanter; one that uses charms. 

Good doctor Pinch, yon are a conjurer ; 

Establish him in Jus true sense again. 

< Shakspcarc, CovK of Emm ■*. 
Figures in the hook 

Of some dread conjurer, that would enforce nature. Donne. 

Thus has he done you British constfrts right,; 

Whose husbands, should they pry like mine to-night, 

Would never find yon in your conduct slipping, 

Though they turn’d conjurers to take you tripping. Adduvn 

2. An impo&tor who pretends tg secret arts ? a cun- 
ning mini. 

From the account the loser brings, n 

The confrvr knows who stole the things. Prior. 

3. By way of irony ; a man of shrewd conjecture ; a 
man of sagacity. 

Though ants are very kifowing, I don’t take them to hi- 
conjurers ; and therefore they could not guess that I had put 
some corn in, that room. Addison. 

Cojtai/KEMENT. 77. s. [from conjure.] Serious injunc- 
tion ; solemn demand. 

X. should not be induced but by your earnest intrraties and 
serious conjuremcnts. * Milton, on Education , 

CONNA^CENCE. n. s. [con and tiascor , Lat.] 

1. Common birth; production iat the same time: 
community of birth. 

2. Being produced together with another being. . 

Christians have baptized these geminous births and double 

con nascencies, an containing in them u dijlinction offioul. 

Brown, Vtdg. Err. 

3. The act of uniting or growing together: im- 
properly. 1 

Symphysis denotes a connascence, or growing together. 

• Wiseman, Surgery. 

ConnVte. adj. [from con and natus, Latin.] Born 
with another; being of the snmebirth. 

Many, who deny all connate notions in the speculative 
intellect, do yet admit them in this. South. 

Their dispositions to be reflected * some nt a greater, and 
others at a less thickness, of thin plates or bubbles, are con- 
note with the rays, and immutable. . Newton, Opt . 

CON N A'TUR AL. a,(lj. [con and fiatural.] . 

1. United with the ^being; connected by nature. 

First, in mail’s mine! we nod an appetite 

To learn and know the truth of evty thing, v W 

Which is connatural , and bom with-it*. * - Jjaviet. 

These affections are connatural to /us* and as we grow Up 
so do they. , ' IS Estrange. 

2. Participant pf the same nature; 

Is the$£ nowayi hCsides 

Thesepdu^ pai^evwweroay come 'rY 

To death, mt&ural duft? ^JMXRonfP* L % 
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Whatever draws me ori, * 

Or sympathy, or some ctinnal'ral force, 

Powerful nt greatest distance to unit. 

With secret amity. * Milton, P. 7 *. 

Connatuka'jjty. n. s. [fronj connatural*) Par- 
ticipation of the same nature; natural inseparA- 
bility. . • t , , 

There is a connatural ^ / and congrnity between that know- 
ledge and those (habits, and that future estate of the soul. 

O ^ Hale. 

To Conna'turalize. 5 & v. u. •[from con and natu- 
ralize.'] To connect by nature ; to make natural. 

How often have you been forced to swallow sickness, to 
drink dead palsies and foaming epilepsies, to render your 
intemperances familiar to ygn, — before c\ er \ou could co>j- 
naturalhc your midnight revels to jour temper ! 

Scott, Christ . Life, i. iv. 

Con NA' run ally. adv. [from connatural .] In co- 
existence with nature ; originally. * * 

Some common notions secnfi ronnl\ra//y engrav en in the 
soul, antecedently to discusslve rutiocimition. f » Hale * 

Conna'tuiialness. n. s. [from tonnalural.] Partici- 
pation of the same nature ;, natural union* 

Such is the eon naturalness of our corruptions, except we 
looked fur an account hereafter. • , 

Pearson on llfi Civid, Art. vii. 

To CONNE CT, w. a. [conmrto, Lat.] 

i. To join; to link; to unite; to conjoin; to fasten 
together. 

The cojpnschs that constitute tlic quick silvei\.will he so scon- 
,1’Cfr t to one unuLlirr, that, instead of a fluid body, they will 
appear in the form of a red powder. lloylc. 

‘ 2 . To unite by intervention; as a cement. 

Tift 1 natural order of the connecting ideas must direct the 
'\IIOjgiMiH, and a man must see the connection of each inter- 
mediate idea with tho>c that it connects , before he can use it in 
a syllogism. Locke. 

To join in a just series of thought, or regular 
construction of language: as, the out hour connects 
his rc.rst ns well, * 

To CoNNi/iT. v. n„ To cohere; to have just refittion 
ro things precedent and subsequent, This is seldom 
used but in conversation. 

UonneVtivi;.# adj. [from awwr/.]«Having the power 
of joining or connecting together. 

There arc times, when prepositions totally lose their con- 
twe/iut nature, being converted into adverbs, and used intuit s\ 
accordingly. Harris, Hermes, ii. 3. 

(‘oNNitV/nvE.# n. $. [from the adjective.] A con- 
junction. 

Connectives, according us they connect either sentences or 
words, are called by the different names t»f conjunctions or 
prepositions. Harris, Hermes, ii. 2. < 

ConnlVtjvely. adv. [from conned."] In conjunction ; 
in union; jointly; conjointly ^conjunctly. 

The peopled power is great and indisputable, whenever they 
can unite cwmectfocly, or by deputation, to exert it. Swift. 

To CONNE'X. ‘ v. a. [connetiem, Lat*] To join or 
link together ; to fasten to each other. 

Those birds who are taught some words or sentences, can- 
not conne.v their words or sentences in coherence with the 
matter which they signify. Hate, Orig. of Mankind. 

They fly. 

By chains connex'd, and with destructive sweep 

Jjehead whole troops at once. Philips. 

Connexion, n.s. [from connte, or connexion I$t.] f 
i r Union; junction; the act of Instiling together; 
the state of being fastened together* 

My heart, which, by a secret harmony, 

Still moves with thine, join’d in conncAvn sweet. 

* Mdlqn, P. Z. a| 
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There must be a future state, where the eternal ami inse- 
parable connexion between* virtue and happiness shall be mani- 
fested. After bury. 

2. Just relation to some thing precedent: »r subsequent; 
consequence of Argumentation ; coherence. 

Contemplation of human nature doth, bj a necessary co/i- 
ncxian and cHliin of causes, yirry us up to the Deity. Hale. 

Each intermediate idea mhst be such as, in the whole ehftir, 
hath a visible connexion with those two it i< ijkictd between. 

Locke. 

A conscious, win*, reflecting tuu'so. 

That can deliberate, means elect, and find 
Their due connexion with the end design'd. * 

'4 lilavk more's Creation . 

Connk'xive. (tdj. [from conncx.] Having the force 
of connexion ; conjunctive. 

The predicate and subject arc joined in a form of words by 
canncjL'ivc particle?. % 9 Watty, Logicfc . 

ConnictaVjon. n, s, [from conniclo, Lat.] A winking. 

. 9 # . Did. 

Con nf vance. n. s. [from conn nr. This word is 

often written, and particularly in* our old lexico- 
graphy, connivence but Dr. Johnson has chosen 
connivance 9 The old Ft. connivence , and Itnl. con- 
niyenza, countenance the former. Sec also Con- 
nivency.] • 

1. T he act of winking. Not in use. 

2. Voluntary blindness; pretentlctl ignorance; for- 
bearance. 

it is better to mitigate usury by declaration, than to suffer 
it to rage by connivance. Bacon, Ess. 42. 

"■ Disobedience, having gained one degree of liberty, Avill 
donum d another : every vice interprets a connivance uu appro- 
bation. South. 

A connivance to admit half, will produce mill. Swift. 

To t’( )N\TVK.f e. n. [ccu }, irru, Lat. ; convive r, 
old French. Hut Cot grave, who notices our sub- 
stantive, does not mulct the French virh by our 
English one. The •earliest example of this verb, 
which l)r. Johnson cites, is from the Decay of 
Christum Piety, which was published in 1667. 
Milton’s is only coeval authority: yd ought ro 
he admitted. But Beaumont and Fletcher, of 
older million 1 are the earlie st users of the word 
which 1 have hitherto met with.] 

1. Ton ink. 

' This* artist is to teach them how to nod judiciously, to con- 
nive with cither eve. Spectator, No. k 

2. To pretend blindness or ignorance; to forbear; to 
pa g ss uncensurcd, 

I have conniv'd at this, jour friend anil 3011, 
llut what Is got by this connivency. 

Bcalm. a. id VJ A fa tin/ Mad, 

I suffer them to enter and possess 
A place s ) heavenly ; and, conniving , seem 
To gratify mj *-cornfu! enemies. Milton, P. L. x. 624. 

The licentiousness of inferionr*, and the remissness of 
huperiours, the une violates, and the other connives. 

Decay of Piety. 

With whatever colours he persuades authority to connive at 
his own vices, he will desire its protection # froffi the effects of 
other men’s. • ** Rogers. 

Hu thinks it a scafidal to government to connive at such 
traumas reject all revelation. Swift. 

Conni'vency.^ n. s. [Ital. connivenzu, old Fr. cow- 
nivence. This was the imjre usual word with our 
ancestors fur hmnivcncc.] Pretended ignorance; 
% forbearance. 

She did not ransack their consciences, by any tevere inquisi- 
tu>Pj but rather secured them by a gracious connivency. 

• * Bacon, Colled, of Q. Elizabeth. 
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Yourself, and many others, have been driven, of late, to 
excuse and countenance your Execrable ingratitude with a 
false and scandalous report of some further hope and Comfort 
yielded to the Catbolicks for toleration or connivency, before 
his [K. James I.] coming to the crown* thau since hath been 
performed. Id. Northampton, Proc. ag. Garnet , M. a. 

By connivency and silence, they in a mannen'partake in their 
&ns. « Hates, Item . p. 134. 

Conni'vent.^ adj. [from connive.’] Dormant; not 
attentive. 

His legal justice cannot be so fickle and so variable, some- 
times like a devouring fire, and by and by connivcnt in the 
embers; or, if I may so say, oscitant and supine. 

Milton , Dort. and Disc, of Divoftc, ii. 3. 

Oonni'vee.# n. s. [from connive.] One who pretends 
blindness ; who passes wickedness unccnsux$d. 

All sins which wc give allowance to, bein^ committed, or 
not hirv 4 orcd by us if we may, are ours, as if we committed 
them; first, commanders ; abettors; counsellors conscnters ; 
coimnrndcrs; connive rs ; concealers; nbt-hinderers ; each of 
these will be found guilty before God’s tribunal. 

Junius , Sin, Stigm,'{i 6 ^i) p. 825. 

CONNOISSE UR -t [French.] A judge* a 

critick. It is often used of a pretended critick, 
Dr. Johnson says. 

Your lesson learnt, you'll be secure 
To get the name of connoisseur . Swift. 

He has been at a considerable expence in the improvement 
of it, [bis villa,] in which he has shew? himself to be master 
of a very polite and genteel taste. You rre a Sort of connoisseur 
this way ; you will have an opportunity of passing your own 
judgement upon it. Coventry , Phil . to Hyd. Conv. 1 . 

ConnoiSse'urship.* n. s. [connoisseur.] The sl^ill 
of a connoisseur. 

To CO'NNOTATE. v. a. [con and not a, Lat.] To 
designate something besides itself; to imply; to 
infer. 

God's foreseeing doth not include or connotate predeter- 
mining, any more than I decree with my intellect, ihandrnond. 

Connotation, n. s. [from connotate.'] Implication 
of something besides itself; inference; illation. 

By reason of the co-existencc of one thing with another, 
there ariseth a various relation or connotation between them. 

Hale , Orig. of Monk hid. 
Plato by his ideas means only the divine essence with this 
connotation, as it is variously imitahlc or purticipable by created 
beings. , # Norris. 

To Conno'te. v. a. [cm and nota 9 Lat.] To imply 5 
to betoken ; to include. 

Good, in the general notion of it, connotes also a certain 
suitableness of it to some other filing. , South . 

Connu'bial. adj. [connubialiS) Lat.] Matrimonial; . 
nuptial ; pertaining to marriage ; conjugal. 

Should second love a pleasing flame inspire, 

And the chaste queen q onnuhial rites require. Pope , Odyssey. * 

Connuaieha'tion.# n. s. [con and numeration .] A 
reckoning together. 

How could he otherwise have missed the opportunity of in- 
sisting upon the connu me ration of the three persons, the 
assertion of their joint testimony and of their unity? 

Parson to Trains, p. a ay. 

Co'nny.# adj. [much the same as canny.] Brave ; 
fine. North., Grose. 

CCfNOIl). n.s . rxwvoei8ifj;.j A figure partaking of a 
cone ; approaching to the form of a cone. ^ 

The tympanum is not capable of tension as a droiK there 
remains another way, by drawing it to the centre into a conoid 
form. Holder , F/em of Speech. 

Conoi'dical. adj. [from conoid.] Approaching to a 
conick form, to the form of a round decreasing. 

To CONQUA'SSATE. v. a. [conquasso, Lat*] To 
shake ; to agitate. Not in use. 

Vomits do violently conquassatc the lungs. Harvey . 

14 


ConquasIsa'tion. n. $. [from conquassate.] Agitation ; 
concussion. 

To CO'NQUER. tv a. [conquet'ir 9 Fr. conquirere t 

Lfttill.r] ( [, 

il To gain by conquest ; to over-run ; to win. 

They had qonquvr'd them, and brought them under tribute. 

x Mac. viii. %. 

Welcome, great Stagirite, and teach me now *, ‘ 

All I was born to know, f , . 

Thy scholar’s victories thou dost outdo ; 

He conquer 1 d th* earth, the whole world you. 

'Twas fit. 

Who conquer'd nature, should preside o’er wit. 

We cdfiqncr'd France, but felt our captive's charms, 

Their arts victorious triumph'd' o’er our arms. 

2. To. overcome; to subdue; to vanquish. 

Both tugging to he victor*, breast to breast ; 

Yet neither, conqueror, nor ’conquer'd. Sltakspcare, Hen. VI 
TJie conquer 1 d also, and eftplav’d by war. 

Shall, with their free Toni lost, all virtue lose. 

And fear 6f God. . Milton, P. L. 

Anna conquers but to save. 

And governs but to bless. Smith. 

3. To suf mount ; to 6verc6jnc : as, fie conquered 
, his reluctance. • 


Cowley. 

Pope. 

Pope. 


To Co'nquer. v. n . To get the victory; to overcome. 

Put him to choler straight : he hath been used 
Ever tc f conquer and to have his word * 

Off contradiction. ShaJtspcare , CorioL 

* 1 dEqiial success had set these champions high. 

And both resolv’d to conquer , or to die. Waller. 

The logick of a conquenng sword has no propriety. 

Decay of Piety % 

Conquerable.^- adj. [old Fr. conquerable.] Possible 
to be overcome. 

While the heap is small, and the particulars few, he will 
find it easy and conquerable. South. 

Co'nqueress.* n. s. [from conquer.'] She who con- 
quers. 

^our benutie of ilselfe is conquercssc. 

W Plus nix's Nest , (1593,) p. 39. 

The conqucrcss departs, and with her led 
These prisoners. Fairfax , Tass. v. 79. 

Oh, Truth, thou art a mighty conqnercss . 

Hcaum. and FI. Queen ofConnth . 

Co'NQUEitOH.'f- w. s. [old Fr. conquereur.] 

1 . A man that has obtained a victory ; a victor. 

Bound with triumphant garlands will I come. 

And lead thy daughter to a conqueror's hed. ' 

Shakspeare, R ich. Ill 

The gain of civil wars will not hllow 
Bags for the conq'rovr's crew. ‘;y * Cowley. 

A critick that attacks authoiirs m recitation, is as the slave 
who called out the conquer or f Remember, Sir, that you are 
a wan. Addison, Guardian. 

2. One that subdue* and ruins countries. 

Deserving freedom more 
'Chan those their conquerors,, who leave behind 
Nothing but' ruin whcjtffee'er they rove. ■- . . Milton^ P. R. 

That tyrant cod, that restless conquet'or, 

MSy quit his pleasure, to assert bis pow'r, Prior . 

CoNQUEST.-f n. s. [conqueste, Frcnqh; conqucjr, 
Sax. Spenser, for the sake of the rhyme, gives an 
instance of the accent on the second syllable of this 
word* Colin Clout, ver. 950.3 : 

1. The.act ‘of conquering; subjection* 

A perfect conquest of a country reduces all the people totBe 
, condition of subject*. *•: * Davies on Ireland. 

2 . Aot|uiiition oy victory ; tiling gained. 

‘ More willingly 1 mention air. 

This our old conquest ; than remember hell, 

Our hated habitation. Milton , P. R, 

3. Victory; success in arms. 
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l must yield my body to the earth, 

And by my fall, the conquest to my foe. Shahpearc , Hen* VI, 

PH lead thy daughter to a conquclour’s bed ; • 

To whom I will retail my conquest won, / 

And she shall be sole victress. | Sh akspra re, % R ich . III. 

Not to lie o’crcome, was to do mJre • • 

Than all the conquests former kinjfs did gain. Dry den. 

■ In joys of conquest he resigns his breatji, , 

And, fill’d with England’s glorj, smiles in death. Addison. 

A* In feudal l&wf purchase. [low cdnqueslus,] 

What wc call purchibC, the feudists call conquest; both 
denoting anv moans yf acquiring aif estate out of the common 
course of inheritance. HfarL\fone. 

CONSANGUI NEOUS, adj. [ermsangmnem, Lat.] 
Near of kin; of the same blood ; Telatcd by birth, 
not aflined. 

Am I not consanguineous ? Am I not of her blood? \ 

J ’ Shak spcct re. 

Consanguinity. n. s, {amsanguinila^ Lfitin.] Re- 
lation by blood ; relation byvdcscent from one 
common progenitor. Nearncss^of kin. • IDistin- 1 
islicd from affinity* , or relatioif by marriage. 

I’ve forgot my father; # # 

I know no touch of consanguinity. 

Shnl spa lie, Trail . and Cress. 

There is the supreme and indissoluble consanguinity and 
society bet vs cen men in general ; uf which tfie heathen poet, 
whom the apostle calls to \\i(ui*s>, saitli, Wc are all his 
generation. Baron , Holy War. 

The first original would subsist, though he outlived all terms,, 
of consanguinity , and became a, stranger unto hi j progeny.. 

Brown , Vulg. Err. 

Christ has condesoci '*led to n cognation and consanguinity 
with us. South. 


Her majesty is obliged in conscience endeavour this by her 
authority, as much as by her practice. Swift. 

3- Copsciousness ; knowledge of our own thoughts 
or actions. * . 

Merit, and good works, is the end of matfs, motion; and 
conscience of the same is the accomplishment yf man’s iri?st. 

• . r Bacon. 

The reason why the simpler sort are movccifwith authority, 
is the conscience of their own ignorance. .»! . Hooker, 

The sweetest cordial wc receive at last, u] 

Is conscience of our virtuous actions past. . p; Denham . 

I lector was in an absolute certainty of dcatro, and depressed 
with the conscience of being in an ill cause. Pope. 

/J. R04I sentiment; veracity; private thouglifs. 

Bo’st'thou mseonscicncc think, tell me, ./Emilia, 

That there he wbmen do abuse their husbands, • 

In such gross kind? Shah spear c, Othello 

The) did in their consciences J.now, that hc^vas not able to 
send tnem # any part of it. , ’ Clarendon. 

5. Scruple ; principle of action. 

, We must make a conscience in keeping the just law's of 
superiours. # Bp. ^Taylor, Holy living . 

Why should not the one make as much conscience of 
betraying for gold, bs the 6ther of doing it for a crust. 

// Estrange. 

Children ar?* travellers pcwlv arrived in n strange country ; 
we should therefore make con sen nee not to mislead them, 

* > Locke. 

6 . In ludicrous language, reason ; reasonableness. 

Why do’st thou weep? Can’st thoiithe conscience lack, 

To think I shall lack triends ? • Shakspcare, Timon. 

Half a dozen fools are, in all conscience, as many as you 
should require. Swift „ 

7. Knowledge of the action* of others. This sense is 
rare. 


OoNSAftciN action, v, $. [from comarcitio ►, Latin, to 
piece.] The act of patching together. Diet, 

CON SCIEN CE.f «■*. [ conscience , Fr. conscicntia , 
Lat. “ Conscience is a Latin word, though with an 
English termination; and, according to the very 
notation of it, imports a double or joint knowledge ; * 
to wit, one of a divine law or rule, and the other 
of a man’s o\yn action; and so is properly the 
application of a general law to a particular instance 
of practice. South, Serin, vol. ii. p- 438.] 

l. The knowledge or faculty by which we judge of 
the goodness or wickedness of ourselves. 

When a people have no touch of conscience , no sense of their 
evil doipgs, it is bootless to think to restrain them. Spenser . 

Who against faith, and conscience , can be heard 
Infallible? ; Milton, P.L. 

Conscience has not been wanting to itself, in endeavouring to 
get the clearest information about the will of God. South. 

But why must those be thought to ’crape, that feel 
Those rods of scorpions, and uiose whips of %teel, 

Which conscience snakes ? Creech , Juv, 

No courts created yet, nor cause was heard ; # 

But all was safe, for conscience was their guard. I)rt/dcn , Ovid, 
Conscience signifies that knowledge which a m an bath of bis 
own thoughts and actions ; and, because if a man judgeth 
fairly of his actions, by coinparhig them with the law' of God, 
his mind will approve or condemn him, this knowledge or 
conscience may be both an accuser and a judge. Swift. 

a. Justice ; the estimate of con&iencc ; the determi- 
nation of conscience 5 . honesty. This is sometimes 
a serious and sometimes a ludicrous sense. 

This is thank-worthy, if a man, for conscience toward God, 
endure grief. 1 Pet, ii, tq. 

Now Is Cupid a child pf conscience; he mokes restitution. 9 
Shakspearc, Merry Wives oL Windsor, 
He had, against right and conscience, by shameful treachery, 
intruded himaelf into another man’s kingdom. • Knoltes, 
What you require cannot, in conscience *, be deferred beyond 
this time. A futon. 

VOIy I. 
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How might I appear nl this altar, except with those affections 
that no less love the light aud witness, than they have the 
conscience of your virtue ? 

11. Jorison, lied, (a Lady Wroth of his Alchemist. 

Co'nscienced.# adj, [from conscience."] Having 

conscience. • 

Nothing will bold a sanctified, tcMet^eonscienretl rebel, but 
a prison, or a halter. South, Serm, v. aai. 

Co'nscient.# adj, [Lat. am sc inis,'] Conscious. See 
the second sense of Conscientious. 

As if he were conseicut to himself, that he had played hi< 
part w ell upon the stage. Bacon on Learning, 

Conscientious.^ adj. [old Fr. covscimticux.] 

1. Scrupulous; exactly just; regulated by conscience. 

Lead a life in so conscientious a probity, as in thought, word 
and deed to make good the character of an honest man. 

L' Estrange. 

2. Conscious. 

Among such as would persuade the world, religion were 
too pure to mix with the gentilism of learning, the hcretick, 
guilty and conscientious to himself of refutability, taketh place 

• first/ # Whitlock, ^aun. of ike Eng. p. 141 . 

Conscientiously, adv, [from conscientious.] Ao 
cording to the direction of conscience. 

More stress has beAt laid upon the strictness of law, thrfti 
conscientiously did belong to it. II Estrange, 

There is the erroneous as well as the rightly informed con- 
science ; and if the conscience happens to be deluded, bin does 
not therefore cease to be sin, because a man committed it con- 
sdcntiously. f * South. 

Conscje'ntiousness. n, s* [from consciatfiotis.'] Ex- 

actness of justice; tenderness of conscience. 

ItVill be a wonderful conscientiousness in them, if they will 
content themselves with less profit than they can make. 

* Locke, 

Co'NSciONABLE.'f* adj, [from conscience,'] Reason- 

able; just; according to conscience. 

• A knave, very voluble; no farther crmscionahb than in put- 
ting on the mecr form of civil and humane seeming. 

• • Shahpearc. 
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Let my d&ton have conscioruthle satisfaction. Wotion. 
These thirty be comely and [peasant to see, and worthy of 
honour froiflr the beholder : a young saint, an old martyr, a reli- 
gious soldier , ptisdonablc statesman, a great man courteous, 
a learned n^^Vumble, a silent wornai^ &c. 

* v, , ; Up. Hall, Holy Observations, 

Co'nscton/^^j'ess. ?is s. Ijfrom comcioiiablc.] Equity; 

* rcasonah^ v - Diet. 

Co'nscio kj ^^ x a dv. £fr° m conseionablc.] In a man- 
ner agrc< to conscience ; reasonably; justly. 

A prince v t be used consvionably as well as a common 

per so Up. Taylor, Holy Living. 

Co'nscious; zj+ [conscius, Lat.] ( * ^ 

h Endowed tvith the power of knowing one’s own 
thoughts and actions. 

Matter Jlif io life nor perception, and is not conscious of 
its owtrexq .ce. 9 ^ Bentley, Servi. 

Among sijstanccs some are thinking or conscious beings, or 
have a poper of thought!. ^ Wafts, Logick. 

a. Knowing from memory; having the knowledge of 
any thing without any new information* 

The damsel then to Tancred sent, 

Who conscious of th' occasion., fepr’d th’ event. Hryden. - 

3. Admitted to the knowledge of any thiflg:, with 

tO. H 

The rest stood trembling, struck with-fiwc divine, 

/Eneas only consciouf to the sign, 

Presaged th’ event. ' ,1 - Dry deny JEn. 

Roses or honey cannot be thought to smell or taste their 
own sweetness, or an organ be conscious to its musick, or gun- 
powder to its flashing or noise. Bentley , Serna 

/\ Bearing witness by the dictate of conscience to any 
thing. 

The queen had been solicitous with the king on his behalf, 
being conscious to herself that he had been encouraged by her. 

‘ Clarendon . 

Consciously. adv. [from conscious.'] With know- 
ledge of one’s own actions. 

If these perceptions, with their consciousness, always re- 
mained in the mind, the same thinking thing would be always 
Consciously present. Locke. 

£Vnsciousness. n. s. [from conscious.] 

1. The perception of what passes in a man's own 

mind. Locke. 

Tf spirit be without thinking, I have no idea of any tiling 
left; therefore consciousness must be its essential attribute. 

Watts, Logick. 

2. Internal sense of guilt, or innocence. 

No man doubts of a Supreme Being, until, froiii the <c>m- 
sciousness of his provocations, it become his interest there 
should be none. Government of the Tongue. 

Such ideas, no doubt, they would hove had, had not their 
consciousness to themselves, of their ignorance df them, kept* 
them from so»idle an attempt. Locke . 

An honest mind is not in the power of a dishonest : to 
break its peace, there must be some mult or consciousness. 

” Pope. 

CONSCRITT.^ adj. [ftovaconscribo, Lat.] A term 
used in speaking of the Roman senators, who were 
called Patres conscripti , from their names being 
written ip the register of the senate. 

Fathers conscript, may this ’our present meeting 
Turn lair, and fortunate to the comm on- wealth. 

& J onson . , Srfanus. 

Co'nscript.# n. s. [Lat. conscriptus.] One enrolled 
to serve in the army; a word of lpodern times, 
more particularly applied to tne recruits of the 
French armies. . * 

Conscription. n*u [amscriptw, Lat] An towelling 
or registering. 1 t Diet . , 
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To CONSECRATE. v. a. [comecro, Lat.] 

1. To make sacred ; 1 to appropriate to sacred uses. 

Enter into the holiest by thq blood of Jesus, by a new and 
living way which he hath consecrated for us. Heb. x. 20, 

f Shall I abuse tliif col serrated gift 
Of strength again returning with my hair, > Milton, S. A. 

A bishop ought not to consecrate a church which the patron 
has built for filthy gain, and not for true devotion. Aytiffe. 

2. To dedicate inviolably to sooie (ftuiculjtfpurpoae, 

or person : with v 

lie shall consecrate itido ih$ Lord the days of his separation, 
and shall bring a lamb of the first year for a trespass offering. 

Numb. vi. is. 

3. To canonist 

CoN^bcrate. adj. [from 'the verb.] Consecrated; 
sadred ; devoted ; devote ; dedicated., 

ShouJdst thou but hear I Were licentious; 

And that this body, consecrate to thee, 

% ruffian lust shouW be contaminate. 

t r Shahpcare , Com. of Err. 

The cardinal standing before the choir, lets them know 
that they were assembled in that consecrate place to sing unto 
Qod. t . ' . Baion, Hen. Vlt. 

Into these secret shades, cry’d she, 

, How dar’st thou Vie so bold 
iter, coniecratc to me ; 

Ox touch this hallo. v’d mold? Drayton, Cynthia. 

The water, consecrate for sacrifice, • . 

Appears all black. Waller. 


Cc/NSECRATEU.-f'' Sec Cqnsecrator. 

Consecra'tion. n. s. [from consecrate.] 

1. A rite or ceremony of dedicating and elevating 
things or persons to the service of God, \jjith an 
application of certain proper solemnities. 

Aytiffdz Parergon . 

At the erection and consecration as well onthe tabernacle ns 
of the temple, it pleased the Almighty to give a sign. Hooker. 

The consecration of his God is upon his head. Numb. vi. 7. 

\Vc must know that consecration makes not a place sacred, 
but only solemnly declares it so : the gift of the owner to God 
makes it God’s, and consequently sacred. South. 

2 . The act of declaring one holy by canonization. 

The calendar swells with new consecrations of saints. Hale. 

Co'nsecr ator.^ v. s. [from consecrate. This is one 
of our old substantives, being in Huloet’s diction- 
ary. Some editions of Johnson’s Diet, read cotise - 
crater.] One that performs the rites by which any 
thijjg is devoted to sacred purposes. 

Whether it be not against the notion of a sacrament, that 
the consecrat&t'tftone should portae of it. Attcrbury . 

Co'nsecRatquy.#, adj . [from consecrate.] Making 
sacred. r 

His words of consecration, which you yourself in your 
letter do rightly term true comccratory words. 

Bp. Morton's Discharge, 8 ut. p. 69. 

CO'NSEQTAliY/f* adj. [from ccmectariu^ Lat.] 
Consentient ; consequential ; following by conse- 
quence. ‘ . 

From the inconsistent and contrary, determinations thereof, 
eonscctary impieties and conclusions may alike. Brown . 

The conscctary doctrine is, that whereas all tilings arc but 
one in the individual, and have but ope root or beginning, 

• which is God, therefore wu should not part bis honour among 
others, but give it wholly tojuinself. 

Skplford's Learned Discourses, p. 1 76, 

, Co'NBEcTARY.'f* n, s. [ffoin M^tiveO Deduc- 
tioafeom premises * <$0ftsequentce; "corollary. 

Our sytfOdical proceedings — do shew ratlier an essential 
consent m substance, than a conspiring identity in every con- 



at tb$jfynod of Dort, 1619 . 


Hales's Rem. p. f 86 . 
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The ^art of this chapter — doth orderly resolve itself into 
a definition of marriage, and a consectary from thence. 

' Milton) Tetrachordon, 
These propositions are consectaries drawn from the observ a- 


tions. 


Woodward* Nat. Hint. 


Consecu'tion. n. s . [consccutj<A Lfct.] 

1. Train of consequences ; chain of deductions ; con- 
catenation of propositions* * * § 

Some consecudkns are so intimately and -evidently connexed 
to or found in dfe premises, that the conclusion is attained, 
and without any tiling of l atiocinaWve progress. Hale. 

2. Succession. 

In a quick consecution of the colours, thciwpigssion of every 
colour remains iii the sensorium. f .Hewton, Opticksi 

3. In astronomy. '• • 

The month of consecution , or, as some term it, 
of progression, is the space between one conjunc- 
tion of the moon with the sun unto another. 

v Brown, Vtdg.Etr. 

The moon makes four quarterly seasons within, her little, 
year, or month of consecution. # Holder. 

CONSE'CUTIVE. adj. [comecutif Fr.] 

1 . Following in train ; uninterrupted; successive. 

That obligation upon the lands did not come into disuse 
lint by fifty consecutive years of exemption. • •’ 

Arbulhnot oft .**0 ins. 

2 . Consequential ; regularly succeeding. 

This is seeming to comprehend only the actions of a man, 
consecutive to volition. , Locke. 

Consecutively, ath. [from consecutive.'] A term * 
used in the school philosophy, in opposition to 
antecedently, and sometimes to effectively or caus- 
ally* Diet . 

To Conse'minate. v. a. [consemhio, Lat.] To sow dif- 
ferent seeds together. " «• Diet. 

Conse'nsion. n. $. [consensio, Latin.] Agreement ; 
accord. 

A great number of such living and thinking particles coul 4 
not possibly, by their mutual contact, and pressing and strik- 
ing, compose one greater individual animal, with one mind 
and understanding, and a vital contention of the whole body. 

* ^ Bentley. 

CONSE'NT. v. s. [ consensus , Lat.] 

1. Tli£ act of yielding or consenting. 

I am far from excusing or denying that compliance ; for 
plenary consent it was not. A\ Charles. 

When thou enust truly call these virtues thine. 

Be wise and free, by heav Vs consent and mine. 

Dhj den y Pers. 

2. Concord; agreement; accord; unity ofopinion. 

The fighting winds would stop there and admire, 

Learning consent and concord from his lyre. 

Rowley's Davidcis. 

3. Coherence with ; relation to; correspondence. 

Demons found • 

In fire, air, floofd, or under ground, 

Whose power hath a true consent 

With planet or with element, Milton , 11 Pens. 

4. Tendency to one point; joint operation. , 

Such is the world's great harmony that springs 
From union, order, ‘full consent of things. Pope. 

5. In physick* 

The perception one part hits of another, by 
means of some fibres and nerves common to them 
both; and thus the stone in the bladder, by velli- 
cating the fibres there, will effect and draw them 
so into spasms, as to affect the bowels hi the sawc 
manner by the intermediation of nervoift threads, 
and cause a colick; and extend their Uviches some- 
times to the stomach, and occasion vomitings. 

Quincy. 9 
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To Consent/ v. n, [ consenlio , Lat.] 

1. To be of the same mjnd; to agree, 

Tkough what thou tell’st some doubt withinuo.*? move, 

But more desire to hear, if thou consent , qS)»i 

The full relation. # ' fjwfrllon, P. L. 

2. To co-operate to the same end. "Utf 

3. To yield f to give consent; to alW v> JSo admit: 

with to. * \ • 

Yf comets, scourge the bad revolting stars ^up 
That have consented unto Hemp’s death. Shfaiovrc, Hen. VI, 

lu this will wc cmsr.’if. uuto you, if ye will btw ^ wc be. 

Ct ‘ .>■, xxxiv, 15. 

What ip deep thou didst abhor to dream, ‘v « 

Waking 1 lion ugyer wilt consent to do. MiUon , P. L. 

Their numerous thunder would awake » 

Dull earth, which does with heav’n consent 

To all they wrote. ' Waller. 

Consentaneous, adj. [ednsentaneus, Agree- 
able to ; consistent with. p r 

, In the picture of Abraham sacrificing {pi* 3»;^ Isaac is de- 
scribed a little boy; which is "not consriltaneoi^jjiinto the cir- 
cumstance of the text. Broom, Vulg. Her. 

It will cost no pains to bring you lo th$ knotting, nor to the 
practice, it being very agreeable and consentaneous to every 

• one’s nature. * # • Hammond , Prin t. Catechism. 

Co^eNta'neously. adv. \Svomconscntaneo\is.'] Agree- 
ably ; consistently ; suitably. . 

Paracelsus did not always write so consentaneously to himself, 
that his opinions we*c confidently tcPbc collected from every 
place of his writings where he seems to express ft. j tlaylc. 

Consfnta'neousness. 7i. s. [from consentaneous.] 
Agreement; consistence. Did . 

Conse'nter.# n. s. [from consent; old Fr. also con- 
senteur.] He that consented). Huloei . 

Misprision of treason by the .common law is, w hen a person 
knows of a. treason, though no party or const ntcrlo it, yet con- 
ceals it ; end doth not reveal it in convenient time. 

Hale , Mist. PI. of the Cr. Ch. a 8. 

Consentient.^ adj. [cor&entirns, Lat.] ^Agreeing; 
united in opinion; not differing in sentitaent. 

The consentient acknow ledgement of mankind. 

Pearson on (he Creed , Art. 1 . 

The authority due to tin* consentient judgement and practice 
of the universal church. Oxford Reasons against the Covenant. 

Next to the Sacred Books, the consentient testimony of the 
ancient Fathers. Kelson, Lfe of Bp. Bull, p. 237. 

CO'NSEQUENCE. n. s. [consequential Latin.] 

1. That which follows from any cause or principle. 

2. Event ; effect of a cause. , 

t Spirit* that know* 

Ail mortal consequences have pronounc’d it. * 

Shakspeare , Macbeth. 
the bitter consequence; for know, f 
The day thou catcst thereof,, thou shalt die. Milton, P.L. 

3. Proposition objected from ))*.' agreement of other 
previous propositions ; deduction; Conclusion, 

It is no good consequence , thal reason aims- at our being * 
happy, therefore it forbids all voluntary suffering^ 

L^eay of Piety. 

4. The last proposition of a syllogism: iis, ttAat is 
commanded by our Saviour is our duly ; prayer is 
commanded, cons, therefore prayer is our duly. 

Can syllogis.ui set thing-. yght ? * ‘ 

No, majors soon witU minors fight : 

Oi; both in friendly consort join’d, . 

Th ^consequence bmps false behind. , Prior. 

5. Concatenation of causes and effects; consecution. 
Sorrow being tjie natural and direct offer of sin, that which 

first brought sin into the world, must, by necessan consequence. 


t bring in sorrow too. 


I felt 




South. 


That T must after thee, with tbfethy Ston: 
Such fatal consequence unites us three. 

SG2 


/^il/on, P.L. 
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6. Thuwr**,;* produces consequences ; influence; 
teiul<i YOU n° uv / » 

A^e\ ' WWW* fat any colour of scripturc-proof, it i? of very 
iil ert / t ‘ * l,w the superetructing of good life. Hammond. 

7- Ij l^.oXry moment. 

fa ) DV , 0I . Atruinentfi of darknet* 

Wir, i pkjoui v p est U'Mcs, tometray us w 

’ 'In cbtyj, ’x\i^y iieilcc ‘ ^ Shakspcarc, Macbeth. 

,ff Achilles whs of such consequence, that it cm- 
broileFV wigs of Greece. Addison, Sped. 

Tfi£P n »|* jf jif ' are sunk in poverty, ignorance ami cowardice ; 

. and :tt vi $mj6rt sequence us women ami children. Swift. 

Co'njA [consequent^ Lat..] 

3. l^iJ^najycj^S tb£ effect ot a cause : with to. 

It kufjnj ^ffeoxver possible lobe inherited, because the right 
was .o' and bullion, an act perfectly personal. 

\fl^4sm\ , { Lor he. 

3. So^ upon. 

^ or dissatisfaction, consequent upon a mail’s 

acting iS»^wuusuits^iy to conscience, is a principle not 
easily toSgp^o out. •* 1 South. 

1. Conseij^pcb; that which follows from previous 
proposirioAs hy rational deduction. «>, 

Doth itfeltpy that they, being not the people of God, ore 
in noth’ ng to be followed ? This consequent weft? good, if on ly 
the custo 1 ‘IthepeopJ^ of God is to h(f observed. Hooker. 

a. Effect ^thnt which .follows an acting cause. 

They \vbrc ill paid ; and they \vertf;ill governed, which is 
always a irnequent of ill payment. Davies on Ireland. 

He couF .1 see consequents yet dqrofmt in their principles, and 
effects yet* unborn. South. 

Consequential. adj. [from consequent.'] 

I. Produced by the necessary concatenation of effects 


to causes. * 

We sometimes wrangle, when wo should debate ; 

A consequential ill which freedom draws; 

A bad etf , but from a nol^e cause. Prior . 

2. Having the consequences justly connected with the 
premises; •conclusive. 

Though these kind of arguments may seem obscure; jet, 
upon a dins consideration of them, they are highly consequen- 
tial, and cone Indent to my purpose. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

j. Of late years, used for great, conceited, or pom- 
pous. 

Consequential t in no shape conveys the meaning 
intended by those, who use it to express a pompous, 
conceited, lordly man. It can. never be applied to a 
man, uf less you wore to say, that on undertaker is 
a man Consequential to death; tor its use as to men, 
must b? as it is to things, where one follows another 
of coui^v as, this is c<jfl&qucntuil to that, ¥ hnu that 
is con^^ tM $ntiftl. tojanother. If a word is wanted to 
express' a tnan of fancied importance* tt should 
noturalty have a tennination denotative, of the cir- 
Cumsta*Cf£j formed analogous to other words ; and 
I will «wf*ee to adopt the term consequentious , which 
will rank with such as tfi&e ; contemptuous^ litigious , 
contumacious Erggc, Anted* of iTie Eng. Language. 

Consequentially. adv . [fi‘om consequential.] 

1. With just deduction of consequences ; with right 
connection of ideas. 

" ’ No body writes a book without meaning something, though 
he may not have* the faculty of writing consequentially, and ex- 
pressing 1 is meaning. • # Addison^ Whig. Exam. 

2. By consequence; not immediately ; eventually. ^ 

This relation is so necessary, that God himself cannot dis- 
charge a* nionul creature from it; although consequentially in- 
deed he ntay do so, by the annihilation of such creatures. South. 

3. In. a regular senes. 1 < 
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Were a man a king ifi his dreamt,, and a beggar awake, and 
dreamt consequentially* and in continued unbroken schemes, 
would he be in reality 1 king or a beggar? Addison. 

Covseque'nti ALNESS. ?u s. [from consequential.] Re- 
gular tconsecufipn pf discourse. Diet . 

Co nseq ujbntly. adv. " [from consequent.] 

1. By consequence; ‘necessarily; inevitably; by the 
connection of effects to their causes. 

In the most perfect poem a perfect iefeu was required, and 
consequently all poets -ought rather to imitate it. JOryden . 

The place of the several sorts of terrestrial matter, sustained 
in the fluid, being contingent and uncertain, their intermix- 
tures with each, other arc consequently so. Woodward. 

a. In consequence ; pursuantly. 

There is consequently, upon* this distinguishing principle, an 
inwurff satisfaction or dissatisfaction in the heart of every man, 
after good or evil. South. 

CoNseouj^nt ness. n. s. [from consequent.] Regular 
connection of propositions ; consecution of discourse. 

Let them exiunip'f the conscqucnlnc&x of the whole body of 
the doltrine’i deli ver v * • Digby on the Soul,uc&. 

CoNsertjion.# n.s. [Lat. consav, conscrtum.] Junc- 
tion; adaptation^ 

What order, btvtutv, motion, distance, size, 

’ Comedian ofejesign, how exquisite! Young, Night Th. 9. 

Conse'hvable. adj. [from conservo , Latin, to keep.J 
Capable of being kept, or maintained. 

ConseNvancy. n. s. [from conscrvans , Lnt.] Courts 
held by the Lord Mayor Of London for the preser- 
vation of the fishery on the river Thames, are called 
Courts of Conservancy . 

Conse'rvant.# adj. [Lat conscrvans.] That which 
preserves or continues. 

Thu napacy,'«A£s it hath been usurped in our native country, 
was c^lier the pfocreaut or conserrant cause, or both procreant 
and cause rvant of all the rculusi;i'>tiuaV controversies in the 
( !hri.stian world. Puller , Mode rat. of the Ch. of Eng. p. 493. 

.Conservation, n.s. [conservation Lat.] 

t. The act of preserving; care to keep from perish- 
ing: continuance; protection. 

Though there do ludeed happen some alterations in the 
globe, yet th entire such as tend rather to the benefit and con- 
servation of the erfrth, and its productions, than to thc>, disorder 
and destruction of both. Woodward, Nat . ltist. 

2 . Preservation from corruption. 

Tt is an enquiry of excellent use, to enquire of the means of 
preventing or staying of putrefaction; for thcrifeilf’ consisteth 
1 the means of conservation of bodies. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Conservative,'"!'’ adj. [ ftiotg* conservo, Lat.] Hav- 
ing the power of opposing diminution or injury. 

The spherical figuiu. £ tc^Hu heavenly bodies, so it agroeth 
to light, as, the most perfect and et mservatiee of all others. 

r ' Pcackam. 

# V|fc have not lost our orb conservative , 

*'pl‘ which we are a ray derivative. ■ 

More, Song of Ike Soul, i. iii. 26. 

ConseuvaTou. 7i. s. [Latih.] Preserver; one that 
has the care Or office of keepfng any thing from de- 
triment; diminution, or extinction. 

For that you declare that you have 'many sick amongst you, 
he was warned by the conservator of the city, thalne should 
keep at a distance. Bacon, Nw& Atlantis. 

The lords of the secret council were likewise made conserva- 
tors of the peace of the two kingdoms, during the intervals of 
parliament, "v- . * p Clarendon. 

Such individuals as are the single conservators of their own 
, species. l Hale, Orig.of Mankind. 

Conse'r*aTory. 4 - n. s. Cold Fr. cons'rvatoire , from 
conservo, ,Lat] A place where any thing is kept 
in a manner proper to its peculiar nature; as, fish 
(l in a pond, com in a granary. 
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A conservatory of snow and ice, shell as they use for delicacy 
to cool wine in sitmmer. % Bacon, Nat . Hist . 

Now these are ornaments alsJb without, as gardens, fountains, 
groves, conservatories of rare beasts, birds, and fishes. 

Walton* Elements of Architecture* 
You may set your tender trees tpil plants, witn tlic windows 
and doors of the greenhouses and conservatories open, for eight 
or ten duys before April. # • # • Evoiyn's Kalt ndar . 

The water dispensed to the earth and atmosphere by the 
great abyss, thaYsubterranoan conservatory fs by that means 
restored hack. * Woodward , Nat, Hist . 

Conse'rvatohy. adj. , Having a preservative quality. 

• Diet. 

To CONSE'RVE.^ v. a . [comervo, Latl 

1. 10 preserve without k^s or detriment. 

Jove is that one, whom first, midst, last, you call 

The Power that governs and conservetk all. 

B. Jonsort , Masques. 

To make our humble suits, in prayers to#his Fatherly 
Providence, to conserve the same fruits in sending us seasonable 
weather. ^ Homilies, ii. 234.^ 

The torments, which he endured gn thecross, dfd bring to* 
that state in which life could not longer he naturally conserved, 

J J carton on the Creed y Art. iv. 
Nothing was lost out of these stenfes, since the art of con- 
serving wlmt others haveffuined in knowledge is easy. Temple. 

They will be able to conserve their properties unchanged in 
passing through several mediums, which is another condition of 
the rays of tight. • Newton , Opticks. 

2. To candy or pickle fruit. 

Thm,*-* magick in the web of it ; — 

The ftoriu* were hallow’d that did breed the silk; • 

And it was dy’d in mummy , which the skilful 

Ccnxnv'd of maidens’ hearts. ; Shakspearc, Othello. 

Tl:e least. — was store of candied, dried fruits and meats; 
v:uii*v also of dates, pears, and pouches, curiously conserved. 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. ' 

Lonsf/uve. n. s. [lroin the verb.] "" & 

ir A sweetmeat made of the inspissated juices of fruit, 
boiled with sugar ’till they w ill harden and candy. 

Wiil’t please your honour, ta-.te of these conserves V 

• Shakspearc. 

Tiny have in Turkey and the Fast certain confections, which 
they enll servets which sire like to candied conserves, and are 
made of -aigar and lffluons. Baron, Nat. I fist. 

’1 lie more cost they were at, and the more sweets they be- 
stowed upon them, the more their conserves Stunk. Dennis. 

conservatory or place in which any thing is kept. 
This sense is unusual. 

Tuberose* will not endure the wet of this season, therefore 
set the pots into your conserve , and keep them dry. Evelyn. 
CoNSis'nvEH. «. s. | from conserve.] 
j. A layer tp; a reporter; one that preserves any 
thing from loss or diminution. 

He hath been most industrious, t>oth colleeter and conserve r 
of choice pieces in that kind. v Harvard on Edir. VI. 

In the Fa- tern regions there seems to have been a general 
custom of the prints having been the perpetual conserve** of 
knowledge and story. Temple. 

2. A preparer of conserves. 

Conse'ssion. in $♦ [twra/o, Latin.] . A sitting to- 
gether. Did. 

ConsE'ssoji. n . s, [Latin.], One that sits with others. 

Did. 

To CONSTDEll. v. a. [ 'consider * , Latin.] 

1. To think upon with care; to ponder; to examine; 

to. sift; to study. .v 

At our more consider'd time we’ll read, 

Answer, and think upoR this business. ^ Shakspearc, Handel. 

2. To take into the view ; not to omit in the examina- 
tion. 

It seems necessary, in the choice of persons for greater em- 
ployments, to consider their bodies as well as their minds, and 
ages and health as well as their abilities. Temple, 
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3. To have regard to ; to respect ; not tok v _ 

hot us consider one nndthcr to provoke pjid to 

goodVorks. ifi jfehjx. 24. 

4- In the imperative mood it is a ^ind ofW : ytfpction; 
n word whereby* ittention is summonct 3 

• Consider, j 

Thy lift hath yet been privat#, most part spcnlsip #/*•' 

At home. w pun 

5. To requite ; to rewind one for his tro ^ 

l ake away with thee the very services thoudia K 
if I have not enough coasidt red, to be more tine .."Ho HSoe 
shall be my study. Shahspeai r i t. 

To Consider. v . n . 7 V \ • 

1 . To think maturely; not to judge hastily u * 

None ronsidereth in his heart, neither is there kr a i.* .. /,» r 
understanding. # ./*?■ > , 1. 

2. To deliberate; to work in the mind. » . , 

Widow, \vc will consider of your suit; t\f j\ 

And CQgie some other time to know our mind. ' 5 j. \ 

Bhahjw. v l He?i Vi. 
Now PH put on my Considering cap. # 

Beanm. and FI. J ' jd&Xdp cl. 
Such a treatise might be consulted by Jurymen. ‘before tlu'y 
consider of thnr verdict. • • • '%*/j Uu/t. 

3. To doubt ; to hesitate. - ' * 

’Twas grief no more, or grief and rage were on- # ’ 

Within her soul ; at last *t\vas rage alone, 

Which burning upwiyds, in succession dries 

The tears that stood^co/Mfdtfmg intier cyer. Dip . j : 'Ms. 

- Considerable, adj. [from consider.] 

1. Worthy of consideration ; worthy of rc'Mid and 

attention. ’ 

Eternity is infinitely the most considerable Jural « n\, 

tylvL n. 

It is considerable that sonie urns have h id inscriptions oil 
them, expressing that the lamps were burning. •JWHkih'^ 

2. ltespectuble; above neglect; deserving jiot/ct 1 -. 

Men considerable in all Horthy professions, einlnCub, jii many 

ways of lit e. # fr/wA; *Si eu ■ 

T aiu so considerable a Aian, that i cannot have Ic^s than forty 
s 1 1 i 1 1 i ngs a y ear. Addisot • , Frcchsddqf. 

3 . Important^ valuable. ■'* 

Christ, iiuiteaid of flppl.ni l ; ng St. Peter’s zeal, upbraided hi 6 
alisurdity, that could think his mean aids consider ^ 

■ who coind command legions of imgels to his retain; 

l ■ 

In | lain ting, not every action nor ettry persun *1 . ’wifcra! fe ■ 
enough to inter into the cloth. . Drydt n x Dijjfrtsuoy. 

Mauy can make themselves masterr. of as f onudei alfo\ stat. s 
as those who have the greatest portions of land. Addison. 

4 . Mor® than a little. Tt 1ms a middle sigpiftjfhtiou 
between little and great. 

Maiw brought in very cop side sable sums of mon»\v. 

* * CiU>.'ndon. 

Very probably ^considerable jy.si Ot the earth ‘ r • 
known. **' ^ . b , /than. 

Those earthy particles, when they cainr to be " .o'ti# I, 
would conslitue u body of u very a' aside ruble t ' i_- .od* 
solidity. Burnet, Thee, fy . ^ " w 'urih. 

Every cough, though severe, and bf ^>nic eondtL •'? ’ 
tiiiuanee, is not of a consumptive nature, rior «> • ^ K s.T 
tion and the grave. ^ \&l' ^ dote. ’ 

Con 1 / de radleness. 7 i. s. [from conudm'ah*? fry wi 
porlancc; dignity; moment; value defter^ 
to notice. • ' •***'* 

\fuimist not 

by their most ^ 

fitness to make or contribute to the discovery of i h^t' jiighJy 
useful. *• * " 


ipt always measure the conMeroblertc 
; (xivious and inmicdmtg usefulness, 

A nf /'/tnlpiKiilo flu) /Ih/ini'.u*! ■ .if & 


Their most slight and. trivial occurrences; by y.-.-fljffie 5 , 
Ohcy think, accpiire a considerableitcs's , and are h y im- 


posed upon the company. 


Government 0 f ' i -sue- 


Considerably, adv. [from consiiiaablc.'} 
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1. In a dcgi^e deserving notice, though not the 

highest*- V e 

m And pooiq considerably gains. 

Both by yJ} 0 , o; # example and their pains. Roscommon. 

2. With'umsY ui mcc ; importantly.* 

I dcsiAui aq UH of favour so much, as that* of serving you 

^ more co^vui Aq than I have veen yet able to do. l J opc. 

Consi'd* pltl01, .y A " 71, s. [from consider,'] Consideration ; 
reflecto oq* suo*r thought. 

After tin* ctfftr coimd'rnnce, sentence vie ; 

And, as you are a king, speak in your state, 

What * r c done that misbecame my place. 

m Skakepeare, Hen. IV. 

Cons/derate.'^ adj, \_considcratus, Jtatiii.] 

t. SerioUR Mjivcii to consideration ; prudent ; i\ot rash ; 
not n^ ,/M * ,# t. 

I rsc with irou-witted fools, , 

And im^ a< j 0 tivc boys : none are for me, 

Thar nie with comid'ratc eyes. Shnkspeare, Rich, J,IT . 

JEneas i» putient/cortjfiderfl/^; and careful of Ins pc dp I e. 

Drydcn, Fab. Pref. 

I grant it to lie in many cases certain, that it is such as a 
considerate man may prudently rely and proceed upon, and hath 
no just cause to doubt of. * g Tdhtsvn. 

The expedient y in the present juncture, may appear to 
every considerate man. Aadison. 

2 . Calirf; quiet; undisturbed. '* 

I went the next day secretly, unto a high decayed piece of a 
turret, upon the wall ovur the haven, to take a considerate 
view thereof. Blount's Voyage into the Levant , p. 106. 

3. Having respect to ; regardful. Little'tised. 

Though they will do nothing for virtue, yet they may be 

presumed more considerate of praise. Ni Decay of piety. 

4. Moderate ; not rigorous. This sense is much used 
in conversation. 

Considerately, adv, [from considerate,] Calmly 5 
coolly; prudently. 

Circumstances are of suc^i force, as they sway an ordinary 
judgement of a wise mao, not fully and considerately pondering 
the matter. Bacon, Col, of Good and EviL 

Consideration ess. n. $, [from considerate.] Pru- 
dence; calm deliberation. Diet. 

Consideration, n. s. [from consider.] 

1. The act of considering; mental view; regard; no- 
tice. 

As to present happiness and misery, when that alone comes 
in consideration, and the consequences are removed, a man 
never chuses amiss. Locke. 

2 . Mature thought; prudence; serious deliberation. 

Let ua think with consideration , and consider with acknow- 
ledging, and acknowledge with iu)fmrutioti f , Sidney. 

The breath no sooner left his father’s body. 

But that his wildness mortified in hini;„ f 

Consideration ufl uktgc!, came, 

And whipt tli’ offending Adam out of him. Shahpcare , H. V. 

3 Contemplation ; meditation upon any thing. 

The love you bear to Mopsa hath brought you to the consi- 
deration of her virtues, and that consecration may have made 
you the more virtuous, and so the more worthy. ^ Sidney. 

4. Importance 5 claim to notice ; worthiness of regard. 

Lucan is the only author of consideration among the Latin 
poets, whov waf not explained for the use of the dauphin, 
because s^to**Vole Pharsalia would have been a satire upon the 
Frenc. an< * v '°*?<govermucnt. Addison , Freeholder. 

5. EqufL^jfv compensation. 

We we provident enough not to part with any thing ler- 
viccable to our bodies under a good consideration, but make 
little account of our souls. * Ray on thp Creation. 

Foreigners can never take our bills for payment, though they 
might pass as valuable considerations among your own peopfe. 

Locke . 

6 . Motive of action ; influence ; ground of conduct. 
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The consideration, irf regard whereof the law forbiddeth 
these things, was not bf cause those nations did use them. 

He had been made general upon very partial, and not enough 
dc liberated considerations. Clarendon. 

«, He was obliged,! an» undent to all other considerations, to 
search an asylum. Drydcn. 

The world cannot pafdon your concealing it, on the same 
consideration. ‘ Drydcn . 

7. Reason ; ground of concluding. 

Not led by any cohunapdmcnt, yet lupvcd with such'wwfi- 
dcrations as have been before set down. J Poker, v.$ 95. 

Uses, not thought upon before, be reasonable causes o{ r<S 
tuining that which other considerations did procureio be in- 
stituted . ^ Hooker, v. $ 4}. 

8. [In law.] Consideration is thp material cause of a 

contract, without which no contract bindeth. It is 
either expressed, as if a man bargain to give twenty 
shilling*- for a horse; or else implied, as when a 
man como$~ intor an inn, and taking both meat and 
lodging for Unraelf and his horse, without bargain- 
ing with the ho^t, ’if he discharge not the house, the 
host may stay his horse. Coxed. 

CONSI Wuative. # adj. [froi ^considerate.] Taking 

* into consideration. 

I’ll not dissomblc, sir ; where’er I come, 

I love to be cimsideralivc. . Jl.Jonson, For. 

Consider atom.# n. s. [from considerate.] He who 
is given to consideration. 

■ The wisdom of God hath methodized the course of things 
unto the best advantage of goodness, and thinking considcratSrs 
overlook not the tract thereof. ' Brown , Chr. Mar . i. jq. 

Consi'deiier. n. s. [from consider.] A man of reflec- 
tion ; a thinker. 

A vain uppfe&se of wit for an impious jesf, or of reason 
for a -deep consider cr. Gave mm. of the Tongue. 

Considering. [This is a kind of conjunction : it had 
been more grammatically written considered; vu, 
French ; but considering is always u&ed.] If allow- 

ance be made for. 

It is not possible to act otherwise, considering the weakness 
of our nature Spectator. 

Considering,# n. s. [from consider.] Hesitation ; 
doubt. 

Many maz’d console rings did throng. 

And press’d in with this caution. Shakspearc, JC. Hen. VIII. 

Consideringly.# adv . [from comidewitg.] In a 
serious, considerate manner. 

The use of this catalogue of sins is this : Upon daytof humi- 
liation, especially before the Sacrament, read them con- 
sideringly over, and at every particular ask thine own 
hefrt, Am I guilty of this ? 

f Whole Duty of Man, Heads of Self-Exam. 

7 b CONSI'GN. v. a. [ cotisigno , Lat.] 

I. To give to Another any thing, with the right 
to it, in a formal mapper; to jgive intp other 
hands ; to transfer. Soxfietimes with to, sometimes 
qverto. 

Men, by free gift, consign over a place to the Divine Wor- 
ship. 1 South. 

Must I pass - . 

Again to nothing, when this vital breath 

Ceasing, consigns me o'er to rest and death ? Prior. 

At the day of general. account, good men are then to be 
consigned over to another state, a state of everlasting love and 
charity. Atterbury % 

,T. To appropriate ; to quit for a certain purpose. 

The trench commander consigned it to the use lor which it 
was intended by the doner. Drydtn , Fab. Dcd. 

3 . To coirihiit ; to Entrust* 

Hie four evangelists consigned to writing that history. 

Addison. 
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Atrides, parting for the Trojan vqpr, 

Consign'd the youthful consort to hi^ care. Pope, Odyss . 

To Consi'gn. v. n. I 

1. To submit to the same terms with another. This 

is not now in use. j # • # 

Thou hast finish'd joy and moaif;^ 

All lovers }'oung, all loVcrs must # • 

Consign to thee; and come to dust. * ShaXspearc , Cymb. 

2 . To sign ; to jM»n$cnt to. Obsolete: • 

A maid yet rosld over with the virgin crimson of modesty : 
it were a hard condition for a moktao consign to. Shakspeare . 

Consi a na't j on.'(~ n. 5. [old Fr, consignation.] 

r. The act of consigning; the act by which any thing 
is delivered up to another. 

The princes of Germany sftit to him [Francis] a secretary 
of the Duke’s of Bavaria to tell him how, upon the consigna- 
tion of 100,00b crowns which the said king by treaty was 
obliged to pay in aid, See. they now aU^gfceu th^t it should 
be put into the hands of the said duke. 

Ld. Herbert , Hto. of ft. VIIL p. 3S9- 

As the hope of salvation is a good dispbsition to wands it, so • 
is despair a certain consignation to eteifial ruin. Bp . Taylor . 

2. The act of signing. % ? ■ 

If wc find that wc increase in duty, then we* may look 
upon the tradition of the Holy sacramental symbols as a direct^ 
consignation of pardon. Bp. Taylor J Worthy Comm. 

Con si'g nature.^ n . s. [old Fr. consignature.] A 
full stamping, or Absolute signature, of. Cotgravc. 

Consignifica-tion.# 7 i. $. [ con and signification .] 
Siinilur signification. • • 

He calls the additional denoting of time, by a truly phi- 
losophic word, a consiglli/ication . *v Harris , Pkilolog . Inq. 

Consignment.^ n. s. [from consign,] 

1 . The act of consigning. 

Ask all the merchants who act upon consignments , where is 
the necessity, (if they answer readily what their correspondents 
draw) of their being wealthy themselves. Tatter, No. 3 1. 

2 . The writing by which any thing is consigned. 

Consi'milar. adj. [from consimilis , Lat.] Having * 
one common resemblance. Diet, 

CoNSiMi'uTUDE.-fc ^5. [old Fr. comimilitude , from 
the Lat. con and simililudo.] Likeness ; concur- 
rence f equality ; agreement together. Cotgravc. 

Consimi'lity.# n.s. [Lat. consimilis.] Resemblance. 

By which means, and their consimi/ity of disposition, there 
was a very conjunct friendship between tho two brothers and 
him. Aubrey, A nee. of Str W. Ralegh, ii. 511. 

To CONSI'ST. v. 7i. [consis/o, Lat.] 

1. To subsist; not to perish. 

He is before all things, and by him all things Consist. 

I Col. i. 17. 

2. To continue fixed ; without dissipation. 

Flame doth not mingle with flame, a* air doth with air, • or 
water with water, but only remaineth contiguous ; As it conut h 
to pass betwixt consisting bodies. ’ Bacon , Nat . Hid. 

It is against the nature of Water, b#ng'a J ftexible'aiul pon- 
derous body, to consist and stay itself, und not fall to the loycr 
parts about it. Brcrewood on Languages . 

3. To be comprised ; to be contained. 

I pretend not to tie the hands of artists, whose skill consists 
only in a certain manner which they have affected. Dry den. 

A great beauty of letters does often consist in little passages 
of private conversation, and references to particular matters. 

Walsh. 

4. To be composed. 

The land would consist of plains and valleys, and mountains • 
according as the pieces of this ruin were disposed. * Burnet 9 

5. To have being concurrently ; to coexist 

Necessity and election cannot com wj^tpgether in the same 
ad* Bp. Brtmktdlf against Hobbs. 
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6. To agree; not to oppose; not to contVadici; not 
to counteract : it lias •w§iA before the tffing compared 
or cb-cxistcnt. 

liis nnjesty would be willing to conynt to any thing that 
could consist with hiseroifecicnre and lumourt Clarendon. 

Nothing hu[ what may casilu consist with your Monty, your 
pror,pmf \, is requested of > oil ^\rat, Serin . 

You could not help bcstuvftig more than is >Ti jhistmg with 
the fortune of u private nun, or with the will, .ay but an 
Alexander. Drtja^ ^ Fab. J)cd. 

m l fc cannot consist with the Divine Attributes, lYuit tho im- 
pious man’s joys should, upon the whole, exceed those of the 
upright. ^ Mtcrbnry . 

Health consists with temperance alone. Pope. 

The only way of securing the constitution will he by les- 
sening the now or of domestick adversaries, as much as ca 1 
consist with lenity. Swift. 

Consi'stence.T 7 r *• . . » * T . 

Consistency. * 5 * C wtulaUia, low Lat.] 

1. .State with reaj)ect to material existence. 

Water, being divided, nmkctft many circles, ’till it restore 
itself to the natural consistence. # Bacon , Nat . Hist. 

The consistencies of bodies arc very divers : dense, rare, 
tangible, pneumatical, volatile, fixed, determinate, indeter- 
minate, hard, sfnd soli. t • Bacon, Nat . Hut. 

TJjcrc is the same ucce-.sity for the Divine influence and 
regimen to order and govern, conserve and keep together the 
universe in that consistence it hath received, as it was lit first to 
give it, before it could receive it. Hale , Ong. of Mankind. 

I carried on my enqhirics farther,* to try whether this rising 
world, when formed ifud finished, would continue always the 
bame, in the same form, structure, ,and consistency. Burnet. 

2. Degree of denseness or rarity. 

Let the expressed juices be boiled into the consistence uf a 
syrup. Arbulhnot on Alim. 

3. Substance; form; make. 

His friendship is of a noble make, and a lasting consistency. 

% South , Set w. 

4. Durable or lasting state. 

Meditation will confirm resolutions of good, and give them 
a durable consistence in thd soul. Hammond. 

't hese art* fumlatncntal truths that lie at the bottom, the 
bads upon which many others rest, and in which tln*y have 
their consistencies teeming and rich iu store, with which they 
furnish the mind. Locke* 


5. Agreement witli itself, or with any other thing; 
congruity; uniformity. 

That consistency of behaviour, whereby he inflexibly pur- 
sues those measures, which appear the most just and equitable. 

Addison , Freeholder. 

6. A stat? of rest, in which things capable of.growth 

or decrease continue for some time at a stand, 
without either; as the growth, consistence , and 
return. Chambers . 

Even there fin thc^hcaven] T find** change^ of moti-m, of 
face, of quality; motiou whether by consistence or ret rot rela- 
tion ; Sun, stand thou still in Gibcon, and thou moon in 
the valley of Aialon there was a change in not moving. 
And for retrogradation ; “ The shadow went hark ten degrees 
in the dial! of Aha/.” Seasonable Sena* p. au 


Consistent, adj. [consistent Lat.] 

t. Not contradictory: not opposed. 

With reference to such a hr;d, to serve and lb’ be free, are 
term* not consistent only, but equivalent. a South. 

A wreat part of their politicks others, do not thinff consistent 
v ith hdnour to practise. AddMi on Italy. 

On their own axis a& the planets run, 

Yet make at once their circle ronnd the sun ; 

So two consistent motions act the soul, 

And one regards itself, and one the whole. Pbpe t Ess. 

* Shew me one that has it in his power 

To act consistent with himself an nouft Pope, Hpisl. of liar. 
The holfonndctit; ;*id the false sincere, Pope, Epiet. 
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2 . Firm ; not fluid. 

Pestilential miasms insinuate $nto the humoral and consistent 
pm ts of the body. Harvey on Comump, 

The sand, contained within the shell, becoming solid and 
consistent, at the stfnc time that of the stratum without it did. 

Woodward, Nat, Hist, 


CoxsiV^hort period [froLi consistent.] Without con- 

t™li‘S * 

The le -uflaint »«/»rc °f ^hw character, and the poet de- 
scribes e rec/ ,< i 0 ^ T, ^d//y with it : they arc proud, idle, and effe- 
minate* ' * Bioonic, 


Consi^to'mal.^ adj. [from consistory.] Relating to 
the ecclesiastical court. 

An official, or chancellor, has the same ninth/ orinf audience 
* with the bishop himself that deputes hirn. Ayhffe, Purer. 

They drew up a representation of some abuses in the eccle- 
siastical discipline, arrd in tfie consist oriat courts. 

s But net. Hist, of Time, 1704. 

CoxsisTo'nuN.,-# adj. [from consistory. ] Isolating to 
an order of presbyterihn assemblies. 

They have exempted themselves from the ecclesiastical 
government of this realm, accounting the vaine, in some 
respects, to be antichristian, and so not to be obeyed rand, 
in some other, to be a mere civil and a parliament church- 
goverument? and, in that regard, only after a sort to be 
jicldcd unto, for their better and safer standing in their own 
seditious and consistorian ways. 

Bp. Bancroft, Dan". Posit, iii. 16. 

You fall next oil the consistorian schisiimtich'. ; for so you call 
Presbyterians. MiUon , JSotis on Dr. Griffith's Norm. 

CO NSISTORY. t in S [consist or ium, Lnl.] 

1. The place of justice in the court 'Christian. Voxel. 

An offer was made, that, for every one minister, there 
should be two of the people to sit and give voice in the eccle- 
siastical consistory. Hooker. Pref. 

Pius was then hearing of causes in consist on/. Bacon. 

Christ himself, in that great consistory, shall deign to step 
down from his throne. South. 


2 . The assembly of cordKials. 

How far I’ve proceeded. 

Or how far further shall, is warranted 
By a commission from the consistory , 

Yea the whole consist* ry of Rome. Shales pear c. Hen. VII f. 

, A late prelate, of remarkable zeal for the clturch, w ere 
religions to be tried by lives, would have lived down the pope 
and the whole consistory. Atterbury . 


3. Any solemn assembly. 

In mid air 

To council summons all his mighty peers * ,, 

Within thick clouds, and dark tenfold involv’d, ' 

A gloORiy consistory. Mliton, P. B. 

I left thee ; thee, a single person ; not a consistory of pres- 
byters, or a bench of elders Ahp. ‘Bancroft, $crm+ p. 18. 

At Jove’s assent the deities around, 

In solemn state the com is lory crown’d., Pope , Statius.' 

4. Place of residence?’ 

My other self, my counsel’s consistory, my oracle, 

I, as a child, will go by thy direction. 

ShakspcarCy Richard III. 


Conso'ciate.^ n. s. [from consocio , Lnt.] Ail accom- * 
plice ; a confederate ; a partner. ^ 

Patridge qnd Stanhope were condemned as consociatcs in the, 
conspiracy ^f Somerset. Hayward, 

Thou [self-conceit] and envy, ay consociatcs , 

Will not admit that fj?t herself should show 

By others finger. Davies, WH's Pd grime gc, P. ii. 

To CONSO'CIATE.^ v. a . [consocio, Lat.] 

1. To unite; to join. 

Ships, besides tne transporting of riches and rarieties from 
place to place, consoeiate the most remote regions of the eatth 
by participation of commodities and other excellencies to each 
other. Sir T* Herbert , Trm, p. 102. 
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Generally the best fiitward shapes are also the likeliest to 
be consociatcd with gopd inward faculties. - 

W Wolton on. Education, 

Things very seldom con soda ted tn the instruments of great 
personages. Wotton, Life, %c. of the D. of Buckingham . 

2. To cement ; t? lyld together. 

The aneient philosophers always brought in a supernatural 
principle to unitq andtoi/j(>r*Wc the parts of the chaos. 

m Burnet . 

To Conso v'Iatk* y< 11. To coalesce ; to unite. 

If they cohered, yet by the next conflict with other atoms 
might be separated again, — without ever cmsociating into the 
huge condense bodies of planets. Bentley , Scrip. 7. 

Consociation. it. s. [from consoeiate.'] *' 

1. Alliance. 

There is such a consociation 5f offices between the prince and 
whom his favour breeds, that they may help to sustain hi* 
powers he rheir knowledge. jj. Jenson f Discoveries. 

2. Union intimacy; companionship. 

By so long, so private, and so various consociation with a 
prince of such excefrnt nature, ho had nqw gotten, as it were, 
two lijxes in his owS fortune and greatness’ 9 

'* W otton , Life , i\V. of D. of Buckingham. 

Conso'labi.e. atfj. [from console.] That which ad- 
mits comfort. 

. To Co'nsolate^ r. a. [eonsohr, Latin.] To com- 
fort ; to cun sole 1 ; to sooth in misery. Not much 
used, l)r. Johnson says ; citing the examples of 
Shakepcare and Brown. But it is supported by 
other good authorities also. '■ 

» I will be gone. 

That pitiful rumour may report my flight. 

To consulate thine ear. * Shakspeeuc, AW s will that ends well. 

What may somewhat Sons ot ate all' men that honour virtue, 
wu do not discover the latter bccne of his misery in authors of 
antiquity. Brawn, Vulg. Err 

The king hud in this time much constituted us both with 
sending unto him, and with expressing puhlickly a gracious feel- 
ing of his case. Sir H. Wotton, Letters . 

This excellent young woman has nothing toamola/c herself 
with, but the reflection that her sufferings are not the effect of 
any guilt or misconduct. Tatler, No. 199. 

Consolation, n. s. [y^isolalio, Latin.] Comfort ; 
alleviation of misery ; such allegation, as Is produced 
by partial remedies. 

We that were in the jaws of death, w ere now brought into 
a place where wc found nothing hut consolations , Bacon. 

Against such cruelties, 

With inward consolations recompens’d; 

. .-And oft supported so, as shall amaze 

Their proudest persecutors. Milton , P. L. 

Let the righteous perse \ crc with patience, supported with 
thia.eyj^p/alum, that their labour shall not be in vain. Rogers. 

Conspla't<$i.-|~ n. s . [Latin.] A comforter. 

, * Cotgrave , and Sherwood. 

Conso'jlatory. n. s. [from $0 /isolate.] A speech or 
writing containing topicks of comfort, 

• >4 ' * Consolatorics writ 

With studied argument, lind much persuasion sought. 

Lenient Of grief and anxious thought. Milton , S. A 

Cowso'latoky.^ adj. [from consol ale.] Tending to 
give comfort. 

Letters, though they be capable of any suhject, yet Com- 
monly they are either narratory, objurgatory, cpnsolatdry, 
monitory, or congratulatory. Howell, Lott, i. i. 1. 

I must tell you, here is a consolatory letter to the Hugonots 
at Paris. Dean Martin's I setters, (1660,) p. 89. 

To CONSO'LE. v. a. [consolor, Lat.] To comfort; 

h to cheer ; to free from the sense of misery. 

Others the syren, sisters compass round, 

And empty heSds console with empty sound. Pope, Dunciad. 
CONSO'LK n. * [French.] In architecture, is 
a part or m$nber projecting in manner of a 
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| bracket, or shoulder-piece, serving to support a 
cornice, bust, vase, beam,, and frequently used as 
keys of arches. Chambers . 

Conso'lkr. n. s. [from console**] One that givfscom- 
iort. » \ 1 • 

Pride once more appears upon ,th^ stage, as the groat con - 
safer of the miseries of man. * * 1 

f Comment, on Pop?' sJSss. on Man . 

• Conso'udant. c$* [from consolidate .] That which 
has the quality of uniting wounds. 

To CONSOLIDATE.^ v. a. [consolider, Fr. soli- 
dus , Latin.] 

x. To form Into a compact and solid body; to harden; 
to unite into a solid mosfi 
The word may be rendered either he stretched, or he fixed 
and consolidated the earth above the waters, i Unmet* Theory, 
The effect of spirits in stopping hemorrhages, ^nd consoli- 
dating the fibres, is well known to chirurgeons. Arbuthiwl. 

2 . To combine or unite two parliamentary bills into 
one. See Consolidation. # * 

2* To unite two benefices into one. See Consoli- 
dation. * • 

To Consolidate, v. n . To grow firm, hard, or 
solid. * 

In hurts and ulcers in the head, dryness maketh them more 
apt to consolidate, * Itocon, Nat. Hist, 

The sandy, sparry, and flinty matter was then sow;* and sus- 
ceptible of any form in these shelly moulds; and it consoli- 
dated , ifiid became hard afterwards. Woodward , Nat, Hint, 

Conso'lidati:.# adj* Formed into a compact body ; 
fixed: settled. 

It sh^ll be necessary, that a gentleman do learn to ride a great 
and fierce horse while he is tender, and the brawnes and sinewes 
of his thighs not fully consolidate. Sir T. E/yot, (I or. fol. ?8. 
The pure religion of Christ was not in all places consolidate . 

Ibid* fol. Cl, b. 

Consolida / tion.-|'' n. s . [from consolidate,] 

1. The act of uniting into tt solid inass. ( 

The consolidation of the marble, and of the «tonc, did not 

fall out at random. Woudiuard y Nat. Hist, 

2. The act of confirming a filing. 

He first offered a leafhc to Henry th£ seventh, and for con- 
solidation thereof bis daughter Margaret*. 

Ld. Herbert, lien. VI IT, p. it. 

3. The annexing of one bill in parliament to another. 
This appears to be of no great age in our language, 
by the following example. 

It was some surprize to me to find myself translated all on 
a sudden into this bill ugainst the directors, under the new- 
fashioned term of consolidation , without any new offence gi\en, 
or cause assigned : — However, 1 now T find my sell tacked to 
them and their unhappy fate,. 

Spcechofthc Rt . Hon . ./. Aidabic bcf. the II. of Lis, Jul. 19. 1721. 

4. In law, it is used fot the combining and uniting of 

two ben&ficcs in one. Coitirl. 

Conso'li dative, adj . [front consolidate.] That 
which has the quality of healing wounds. Diet. 
Co'nsonance. ■) n. s. [consonance, Fr. consonants, 
Co'nsonancv. 3 Latin.] 

1. Accord of sound. 

The two principal consonances that most ravish the ear, arc, 
by the consent of all nature, the fifth and the octave. Walton. 

, And winds and waters flow’d 

In consonance. Thomson , Spring. 

2. Consistency ; congruence; agrccablencss. 

Such decisions held consonancy and congruity with resolu- 
tions and decisions of former times. Hale's Lam of JZngland. 

I have set down this, to shew the perfect consonance of our 
persecuted church to the doctrine ot scripture and antiquity. 

Hammond on Fundamentals . 

, Agreement; concord; friendship. A sense now 
not used. 

VOL. i. 
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LeJ me conjure* you by the rights of our fellowship, by the 
consonance of our youth. , Shakspcarc , Hamlet. 

CO'NSONANT.f adj. [old Fr. consonant^ conso- 
nant, Lnt.] 

1. Agreeable; according; consistent; followed by 

either w?/ 7 A o\ to. I 

Where it consonant vnlo rejson to divorce ^n^se two sen- 
tences, the former ot which noth shew how fenthlattcr is ra- 
strained ? a ii Hooker. 

rhat. where much is given there shall he nmcji required, is a 
thing consonant with natural equity. Decay of Piety. 

Religion looks consonant to itself. Decay of Piety . 

H'e discovers how consonant the account which MoL hath 
left, of the pr’initiyc earth, is to this from nature. Woodward. 

2. Agreeing: without to or with. • 

Our bards — hold agnominations, and enforcing of consonant 
words or syllables one upon the qfher, to be the greatest ele- 
gance. # % Howell , Let[ i. i. 40. 

Consonant, n. s. [consonant, Latin.] A letter 
which cannot be sounded^ or but imperfectly, by 
itself. 

Iu all vowels the passage of tho moutlf is open and free, 
without any appulse of an organ of speech to another: but in 
all consonants there is an appuis? of tne organs, sometimes (if 
you abstract the consonants ffoin the vowels) wholly precluding 
all s< 5 und ; and, in all of them, more or less checking and 
abetting it. Holder , Idem, of Speech . * 

He considered these as they bail a greater mixture of vowels 
or consonants, and accordingly employed them as the verse re- 
quired a greater smoothness. Pope, Ess. on Homer . 

Co'nsonantlv. adv. [from consonant.] Consistently; 
agreeably. 

This as consonantly it preach eth, teacheth, and delivered, 
as if but one tongue did speak for all. Hooker, 

Ourselves are formed according to that mind which frames 
things consonantly to their respective natures. 

Gianvitte, Scepsis. 

If he will speak consonantly to himself, 1 die must say that hap- 
pened in the original constitution. TUlotson . 

Co'xsonantnf.ss. n. s. [from consonant.] Agreeable- 
news ; consistency. Diet. 

Co'nsonous. adj. [consomts, Latin.] Agreeing in 
sound; symplionious. 

To Conso'piate.* v. a. [Lat. consopio • but the re-* 
gular derivation must be consopitc , which, as well as 
consopiatc, is unnoticed by Dr. Johnson ; though 
lie has admitted consignation. This verb is not 
now in use ; but our old vocabularies present the 
particle consopiatcd. Con sopite is supported by 
good authority.] To lull asleep. Cochram . 

ConscJpi a'ti ox. n. s. [from awsopiale.] The act 

• of laying to sleep. Little in use. 

One of his maxims V, that a totuj^ibsli nonce from intem- 
perance is no more philosophy than a total cnnsopiahon outlie 
senses i?. repose. Pope , to Dtgby . 

To CO'NSOPITK# Rti. [Lat. consopio.] To com- 
pose ; to calm ; to lull asleep. 

The masculine faculties of the soul were for a while well 
slaked and consojdtcd. More, Cong. Cahb, (1653,) p. 68, 

By the same degrees that the higher powers auc invigorated, 
the lower arc ronsopited and abated, as to fheii*propei* exer- 
cises. * (jlnnviflc. Pre-exist, of Souls , p. 108. 

TJi£ higher powers of the soul being almost quite laid asleep 
and consopitkd . Ibid. p. m. 

Co'nsopite.# adj. [from Jthc verb.] Calmed; 
quieted; composted. 

1 have the barking of bold sense confuted ; * 
ifc clamorous tongu jthus being cansopite i 
With reasons easy sIULI well be united, 

To shew th|Lt Pythugoms position’s right. 

More , Song of the Soul, iii. iii. 4.1* 

. . 5 « 
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CO'NSORlVj- n. a. [ consors , Latin. It had an- 
ciently the accent on the? latter syllable, but has it 
now on the former. Milton has used them both.] 
j. Companion; partner; generally a partner of the 
bed ; a wife or husband. 

Fellowship, * 

r Such a progre**}t to parti c ip to, 

All rat' complet«rght ; wherein the brute 

Cannot min consort • Milton, P- L. 

Male he created thee ; but thy consort 
Female for race : then bless’ d mankind, and said. 

Be fhiitful, multiply, and (ill the earth. Milton , P. / . 

Toy Bellona, who thy consort came 
Not bnly to thy bed, but to thy fame. Denham. 

4 He single chose to live, and shun’d to wed, 

Well pleas’d to want a consort of his bed, Dryden, Fables. 

His warlike amazon her host invades. 

The imperial consort of the crown of Spades. Q Pope. 

2. An assembly ; a divan ; a consultation. 

* In one conrtrt there fiat 
Cruel revenge, and rancorous despite, 

Disloyal treason, and heart-burning hate. Spenser , F. Q. 

3. A number of instruments playing together ; a sym- 
phony. This is probably a mistake for concert , 
Dr. Johnson says. It is not so. Concert was cer- 
tainly so written, at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, and probably much beyond that time. The 
Italian concert banished it ; Und now we have also 
concet to. A u consort of musicians’’ means indeed 
a company of musicians, a band, as it is now called. 
Our old lexicography exhibits this phrase, which 
might be amply illustrated, if necessary, by passages 
in our old dramas. Sec also Bullokar’s Expositor, 
ed. 1656. And see Concert. 

A consort of musick in a banquet of wine, is as a signet of 
carbuncle set in gold. Kevins, xxxii. 5. 

4. Concurrence; union. 

Take it singly, and it carries, mi air of levity ; hut, in con- 
sort with the rest, has a meaning quite different. AUerbur jy. 

7b Conso'rt.*J~ v. v . [from the noun.] ^JTo asso- 
ciate with; to unite with ; to keep company with. 
What will you do ? Let's not cousoil with them. 

Shakspea* r. 

All flesh consortcth according to kind; and a man will rleinc 
to his like. Krrlus. \iii. 16. 

Some of them believed, and consorted with Paul and Silas. 

Acts. xvii. 4. 

Which of the Grecian chiefs consorts with thee? Dryden . 

To Conso'rt.^- v. a . 

1. To join; to mix; to marry. , 

He, with his consorted live, 

The story heard attentive. < Milton, P. I). 

He begins, to cont&H -himself with men, and thinks himself 
one. Locke on Education. 

2 . To accompany. Not used, Dr. Johnson says. 
This is certainly not the case : for the word has 
been well employed in this sense. 

Sweet health and fair desires consort y^ur graces. 

Shakspearc, Lovers Lab. Lost. 
Jt is ^special prerogative of beauty, though it be in an 
humble and mean subject, it it he^onsorted with modesty and 
virtue, to exalt and equal itself to any dignity. 

Shelton, Tr . of D. *Q uix. iv. 9 . 

Conso'rtable.*J" adj. [from consort . 2 To be com- 
pared with; to be ranked w ; th; suitable. Not 
now used. 

He was much more consortable to Charles Brandon, tihder 
Henry V]JI. who was equal to him. Wotton . 

A good conscience, and a good ^ourtier, are consortable . 

W. Mountagu, Dev. AW (1648,) p, 98. 
12 
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CoNSo'RTiON.-f n. % [consortio, Lat.] Partnership;) 
fellowship; society. Diet . 

While others are curious in the choice of good air, and 
chiefly sollicitous for healthful habitations, study thou conver- 
sation, and be critical in thy ronsortion. 

* Brown, Chr. Mor. ii. 9. 

Co NSORTSHiP. 5 ^ it. sl [from consort.'] Fellowship ; 
state of union ; partnership. 

Thus, consulting wisely with the stav* of times, and the 
child’s disposition and. abilities of containing, must the parent 
either keep his virgin, or labour for the provision of a tneet 
consorts/tip. Bp, Halt, Case* of Come. iv. 1. 

For their having been unkind, and unmerciful to their poor 
brethren, they shall he cursed, and cast down into a wretched 
consort ship with those malicious and merciless fiends, unto 
whose dispositions they did so nearly approach. 

Barrow, Serin, i. S.31. 
Conspe'ctabljg. ad}, [from conspectus, Lat.] Easy 
to be seen. Diet. 

Coxspe'ction.*. n. s. [old Fr. consprction.] A see- 
ing ; a beholding. Cotgrave, and Skmoood* 

Conspectu'ity. 7 i. s. rfrom conspectus , Lat.] Sight ; 
view; sense of seeing. This word is, I believe, 
peculiar to Shakspearc, and perhaps corrupt. 

What harm can your bisson conspcctuitics glean out of this 
character? ^ Shakspearc , Coriot . 

Conspe'rsion. n. s. [conspersia, Lat.] A sprinkling 
about. Diet. 

Conspicu'ity. n.s. [from conspicuous.] Brightness; 
favourableness to the sight. 

If this definition be clearer than $he thing defined, midnight 
may vie for rnnspicuily with noon. Glamnllf , Scepsis. 

CONSPI'CUOUS. adj. [conspicuus, Lat.] 

1 . Obvious to the sight ; seen at a distance. 

Or come I less conspicuous ? Or what change 
Absents thee ? Milton, P. L. 

2. Eminent; famous; distinguished. 

He attributed to each of them that virtue which he thought 
most conspicuous in them. Dryden , Juv, Dcd. 

Thy father’s merit pointSlhcc out to view. 

And sets thee in the; fairest point of J !ght, 

To make thy virtues' or thy faults conspicuous . Addison, Cato . 
The house of lords, 

Conspicuous scene ! Pope, Kpist . of Horace. 

Conspicuously, adv. [from conspicuous.] 

1. Obviously to the view. 

These methods may be preserved conspicuously, and intircly 
distinct. Watts, Logick. 

2. Eminently; famously; remarkably. 
Conspi'cuousness. 7 i. s. [from conspicuous.] 

1. Exposure to tlie view; State of being visible at a 
distance. 

* Looked on with such a weak light, they appear well pro- 
portioned fabrieks ; yet they appear so but in that twilight, 
which is requisite to their conspicuousness. 

Boyle, Proem. Essay. 

2.,, Eminence; fame ; celebrity. 

Their writings attract more readers by the author’s conspi- 
cuousncss . Boyle on Colours. 

Conspiracy, n.s. [ conspiratio, , Lat.] 

1. A private agreement among several persons to 
commit some crime; a plot; a concerted treason. 

O conspiracy! 

Sham’st thou to shew thy dangerous brow by night, 

When evils are most free? Shakspearc, Jut. Cat. 

I h«d forgot that foul eoiitpiracy 
Of the beast Caliban, and his confed* rates, 

Against my life. Shakspcare , Tempest '. 

When scarce he had escap'd the blow 
Of faction and conspiracy, 

Death did iiis promis’d hopes destroy. Dryden* 
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2. In law, an agreement of injpn to do any tiling ; 
always taken in the evi\ part. It is taken for a 
confederacy of two at the least, falsely to indict 
one, or to procure one to be indicted of felony. 

* » * Cowet. 

3. A concurrence ; a general tendency of poany causes 
to one event. 

When the tiqljj now came that misery was ripe for him, 
there was a conspiracy iti all heavenly and earthly things, to 
frame fit occasions to lead him untd it. Sidney, 

, The air appearing so malicious in this morbifick conspiracy, 
exacts a more particular regard. Harvey on Consumptions, 

Conspi'rant. adj '. [conspjrans, Lat.] Conspiring; 

engaged in a conspiracy or plot; plotting. 

Thou aft a traitor, 

Conspiranl 'gainst this high illustrious prince. 

Shakspeare, K, Lear, 

Conspiua'tion.^* n. s . [conspiratio, Lat.] An agree- 
ment of many to one end. k 4 . 

One would wonder, how from so differing premisses, they 
should infer the same conclusion, were it not that the conspi- 
ration of interest were too poteit for the diversity of' judge- 
ment. * Decay of Piety . 

The same [duty of praise] must also be pub|jck and united • 
universal and illiniited, with a general consent and holy kind of 
conspiration, lip. Pearson, Serin. Nov. 5 . 1673. 

What an harmony and conspiration there is betwixt all these 
laws, one mutually aiding and assisting the other. 

Hcnnutond, of Conscience , j 18. 

CoNSPi'itAToit. v. s. [from conspire, Lat*] A man 
engaged in a plot; •one who has secretly concerted 
with^ others commission of a crime; a plotter. 

AcSitophel is among the conspirators with Absalom. 

7, Sam . xv. 31. 

Stand back, tbou manifest conspirator ; 

Thou that contriv'st to murder our dread lord. 

Shakspeare. Hen. VI. 

But let the hold conspirator beware ; 

For lieav'n makes princes its peculiar care. • 

Dry Jen, Spa. Fryar. 

One put into his hand a note of the whole conspiracy 
against him, togctbci^with all the names of the conspirators. 

South. 

To CONSPI'RE. v. n, [conspiro, Lat.] 

1. To concert a crime; to plot; to hatch secret 
treason. 

Tell me what they deserve. 

That do conspire my death with devilish plots 
Of damned witchcraft ? Shakspeare , Rich .HI, 

What was it 

That mov’d pale Cassius to conspire ? 

Shakspeare , Ant. and Clcop. 

They took great indignation, and conspired against the 
king. Apocrypha , Bel. anti the Drag. v. 28. 

Let the air be excluded ; for that iindcrmineth the body, 
and conspireth with the spirit of the liody to dissolve it. * 

Bacon. 

There is in man a natural possibility to destroy the world ; 
that is, to conspire to know no woman. Brown , Vidg. Err . 

The press, the pulpit, and the stage, • 

Conspire to censure and expose our age. Roscommon. 

2 . To agree together : as, all filings conspire to make 
him happy. 

So moist and dfy when Phoebus shines, 

Conspiring give the plant to grow. Heigh. 

CoN8?x / RKB.'f n.s. [from conspire.] A conspirator ; 

a plotter. , 9 

Take no care, 4 

Who chafes, who frets, and where consptrers arc ; 

Macbeth shall never vanquish’d be. Shaksiwere, Macbeth. 

But these consptrers couched all sp cieane 
Through close demeanour, that their wiles did weanie 
My heart from doubts. Mir. f or Mag- p. 406. 
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Conspiring lowers. [In niechanicks.] All such as act 
in direction not oppos/te to 011c another. Harris . 

Conspi'uingly.# adv, [from conspiring.] In a man- 
ner criminally concerted. / 

Either violently without mutual consent for urgent reasons, 
or conspiringlydny plot of lust Jt cunning malice. 

/ Mitioi iVf Tclrachordw. 

Consfissa'tion.# n, s. [Lat. conspissao^f] Thick- 
ness, 

For body’s but this spirit, fixt, gross by ermspissation. 

More , infin, of Worlds, st. 1 1. 

To CO'NSPURCATE.* v. a. [Lat. conspurso.-] To 
defile. • Cocke ram. 

Conspurca'tion.HF n.s. [from conspurco, Lat.] The act 
of defiling ; defilement ; pollution. It is in our old 
vocabularies, and is used Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 162. 
CO'N STABLE.^ n.s. [conies sinful/, as it is sup- 
posed, Dr. Johnson says^ in which many agree 
with him ; comes sfabuli meaning tfie master of the 
stables, or master of the horse, and thence perhaps 
a commander of cavalry. But our antiquaries, 
Verstegan aftd Seldcu»in particular, refer the word 
to *hc Sax. cymnj, contracted into King; and to 
stable or staple ; signifying a prop or stay, the • 
whole word constable Doing thus as much as columen 
regis , or one that he especially depends upon in 
managing his m&st weighty affairs. This etymo- 
logy is supported by the occurrence of cunrstahula 
in Domesday Book for maintainer of the king's 
right. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, in his own 
Life, p. 44., observes, that “ Constable , anciently 
in France, was the first officer of the army, and 
so called from appointing the king a place in which 
he was to stand in the day of battle.”] 

1. Lord high constable is ifn ancient officer of the 
crown. The function of the constable of England 
consisted in the care of the common peace of the 
land in deeds of arms, and in matters of war. To 
the court of the constable and marshal belonged 
# the cognizance of contracts, deeds of arms without 
the realm, and combats and blasonry of arms within 
it. The first constable of England was created by 
llio Conqueror, and the office continued hereditary 
’till the thirteenth of Henry VIII. when it was laid 
aside, ms being so powerful as to become Jrouble- 
some to the king. From these mighty magistrates 
arc# derived the inferiour constables of hundreds 
t and franchises; two of whom were ordained, in 
the thirteenth of* Edward I. y* be chosen in every 
hundred for the conservation of the peace, and 
view of armour. These are now called high con- 
stables, because continuance of time, and increase 
both of people and offences, have occasioned others 
in every town of inferiour authority, called petty 
constables. Besides these, we have constables deno- 
minated from particular places; As, constable of 
the lower, of Dover castle , of the castle of Carnar- 
von;, but these are properly castcllani , or go- 
vernours of castles. Cawel, and Chambers . 

When I came hither, I was lor J high constable^ - 
And duke of Buckingham ; now poor Edward \ 

' Shakspeare 

• The knave camlable had set me i* fch* stocks, i* th* com 11 j op 
stocks, for a witch. Shakspeare, Merry Wives of Windsor. 

The constable being a sober man, and an enemy to sedition, 
went to observe what they did. * * * ctanndw 

5 H 2 
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а. To nrrr-nm the Constable. [Perhaps from conte 
stable, I'r. the settled, firm, and stated account.] 
To spend more than what a man knows himself 
to be worth : a Vnv phrase. *■ 

Co'nstablk^. «. [from constable.] The office 

,of a coCp *n \ 

This kef is annexed to the constableship of the castle, 

and that f , out in lease* Carcw , Surv. of Cornwall . 

Co'nstablewhk.-X 5 n. s. The district over which the 
authority of a constable extends. 

If dir ected to the constable of D. he is not bound to execute 
the warrant out of the precincts of his constable wick, 
t Hale , Hist, Pi. of the Cr, ch. 50. 

Constancy, n, s. [comtantia, Lnt.] 

1. Immutability; perpetuity; unalterable continu- 
ance. , 

The Jaws of God himself no man will over deny to be of n 
different constitution from the former, in respect of the ope’s 
constancy , and the mutability of the other. Hooker . 

2. Consistency unvaried state. 

Incredible, that constancy in such a variety, such a multipli- 
city, should be the result of chance. R({y on the Creation, 

3. Resolution; firmness; steadiness; unshaken deter- 
mination. 

In a small isle, amidst the widest seas. 

Triumphant constancy has fix’d her seat; 

In vain the syrens sing, the tempests Beat. Prior . 

4. Lasting affection ; continuance 4 of love, or friend- 
ship. 

Constancy is such a stability aiul firmness of friendship, as 
overlooks and passes by lesser failures of kindness, and yet still 
retains the same habitual good-will to a friend. South. 

5. Certainty; veracity; reality. 

But all the story of the night told over, 

More witnessefh than fancy’s images. 

Ami grows to something of great constancy. 

But, however, strange and admirable. Sftak spear c, 

CO'N ST A NT.~j~ adj. [const ws> Lat.] 

1. Firm; fixed; not fluid. 

If you take highly rectified spirit of wine, and dephlcgmcd 
spirit of urine, and mix them, >ou may turn these two fluid 

, liquors into a constant body. Boyle , Hist, of Firmness. 

2. Unvaried; unchanged; immutable; durable. 

The world’s a scene ol changes, and to be 
Constant , in nature w r ere inconstancy. Cowley . 

3. Firm; resolute; determined; immoveable; un- 
shaken. 

Some shrewd contents f 

Now steal the colour from Bassanio’s check : 

Some dear friend dead ; else nothing in tlic world 
Could turn so much the constitution • 

Of any constant man. Shakspcarc , Merch. of Ven.^ 

The lord privy seal fyund tlic woman, in her examination, 1 
constant in hei- former sayings. 

Ld. Herbert r Hist . of Hen. VIII, p, 47 a. 

4. Consistent; steady; grave; applied to things. 

1 am no more mad than you arc ; make the trial of it in 
Any constant question. Shakspeare , Twelfth Night. 

5. Free from change of affection. 

Both loving one fair maid, they yet 'remained constant 
friends. J „ . Sidney. 

б . Certain; not various; 4 steady; firmly adherent: 
with to. 

Now, through the land, his core of souls he stretch* d', 

And like a primitive apostle preach’d ; 

Still cheatful, ever constant to his call ; 

By many follow’d, lov’d by most, admir’d by alb Drydcn. 

He shewed his firm adherence to religion as modelled by 
our national constitution, and was constant to its offices intde- 

■ YOtion, both in publick and in his family. Addison , Freeholder. 

Consta'nti a Wine.* Wine, 'both fed 'and white, 
so named from the village of Constantin at the Cape 
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of Good Hope, v*here the vines, which produce) 
this luscious but hcavyf liquor, arc cultivated, The 
grape from which it is extracted, is a species of the 
# inuschdel. g • 

CoNSTANTiNOPo'i.rrtiN Creed , # The Nicenc Creed, 
with additions* mack by the council of Constanti- 
nople. . 

Divers of the Greeks expressly denied Ahe procession from 
the Son, and several disputations did arise m the Western 
church, till at last the Tatim put it into the Constantinopotitan 
creed ; and being admonished by the Greeks of that, a# an 
unlawful addition, and refusing to rase it out of the creed 
again, it became an occasion of vast schism between the 
Eastern and the Western chulehes. 

Pearson on the Creed , Art. viii. 

Jf \ou examine those articles that follow after the Con- 
stantinopolilan creed, you will find they arc not merely expli- 
catory of # any article or articles of the old canon of faith ; — 
but they are plain additions to the Rule of Faith. 

* * f Bp. Bull , Corrupt, of the Ch. of Ronte. 

Co / nstantly."|*' aih>. [from constant*"] 

1. Unvariably; perpetually; certainly; steadily. 

It is sfange that the fathers should never appeal; nay, that 
they should not constantly do it. TUlotson. 

'2. Patiently; firmly. 

Docs our nephew 

Bear his restraint so constantly , as yov. 

Deliver it to us ? Massinger , Gr. D. of Florence. 

To CONSTE'LLATE. v. n. [constcllatm* Latin.] 
To join ‘lustre ; to shine with one general light. 

The several things which engage our affections, do, in a 
transcendent manner, shine forth and constellate in God. Boyle. 

To Constellate."!" v. a. [The accent on this word 
was formerly on the first syllable.] To unite several 
shining bodies in one splendour. 

Great constitutions and such as are constellated into know- 
ledge do nothing till they outdo all. Brown , Vufg. Err. 

Who constellated your fair birth ? 

Beaum. and f'L Thierry and Theodor et. 

These scattered perfections, which were divided among the 
several ranks of inferiour natures, were summed up and con- 
stellated in ours. GlanviUv , Scepsis. 

Constella'tjon. n,s. [from constellate,] 

1 . A cluster of fixed stars. 

For the stars of heaven, and the constellations thereof, shall 
not give their light. Isaiah xiii. 10. 

The earth, the air resounded, 

The hcav’ns and all the constellations rung. Milton , P. L. 

A constellation is but one ; 

Though ’tis a train of stars. Drydcn. 

2. An assemblage of splendours, or excellencies. 

The condition is a constellation or conjuncture of all those 
gospel-graces, faith, hope, charity, self-denial, repentance, and 
the rest. / Hammond, Pract. Cat . 

Constehna'tion. n. s. [from constcmo , Latin.] 
’Aston ishmeut; amazement; alienation of mind by 
u surprise ; surprize; wonder. 

They find the same holy consternation upon themselves that 
Jacob did at Bethel, which he called the gate of heaven. 

* South. 

The natives, dubious whom 
They must obey, in consternation wait,. 

’Till rigid conquest will pronounce their liege. Philips. 

To C CONSTIPATE. v. a. [from constipo, Latin.] 

1 . To croud together into a narrow room ; to 
thicken ; to condense. 

Of cold, the property is to condense and constipate. Bacon. 

1 It may, by amassing, cooling, and constipating of waters, 
turn them into rain. R<*y on the Creation. 

There might arise some vertiginous motions or whirlpools 
in the matter of the chaos, whereby the atoms might be 
thrust and crouded to the middle* of those whirlpools, and 
there constipate one another into great solid globes. 

Bentley , Serm. 74 
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^2. To stuff up, or stop by fillingtup the passages. 

It 19 pot probable that any aliment should have the quality 
of intirely constipating or shutting up the capillary vessels. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

3. To bind the belly ; or make^cpstyc. • t 

Omitting lioncy which is laxative and the powder of some 
loadstones in this, doth rather cvmtifalc jyid binjJ, than purge 
and loosen the belly. ' Brown , Vulg. Err . 

ConstipaTion. # vf. s. [from constipate.'] # 

1. The act of crouding any t^ing into less room; 
condensation. 

■This worketh by the detention of the spirits, and constipation 
of the tangible parts. Bacon, Eat. Hist. 

[It] requires either absolute fulness of matter, or a pretty 
close constipation and mutual contact of its particle*. 

Bentley , Berm. 7. 

2. Stoppage; obstruction by plenitude. 

The inactivity of the gall occasions a constipation of the 
belly. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

3. The state of having the body bo^nd. # # 

Constituent. adj. [constituent, iatin.] That which 

makes any thing what it is : necessary to existence ; 
elemental; essential; that of which any thing con- 
sists. • „ 

Body, soul, and reason, are the three part/ necessarily con- 
stituent of a mail. Dr yd an, Difrcsnoy. 

All animals derived “all the constituent matter of their bodies, 
successively, in all ages out of this fund. Woodward. 

It is impossible that the figures and sizes of its constituent 
partielbs, should be *0 justly adapted as to touch* one unoiher 
m every point. Bentley , Serin. 

Constituent.^ n. $. 

1. TIiq person or thing which constitutes or settles 
any thing in its peculiar state. 

Their first composure and origination requires a higher and 
nobler constituent than chance. Hale , Ong. of Mankind. 

2. That which is necessary to the subsistence of any 
thing. 

The obstruction of the mesentery is a great impediment to* 
nutrition ; for the lymph in those glands is a necessary cnnsti - 
hu nt of the aliment. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. He that deputes, another; as, the representatives 
in parliament disregard their constituents . 

You ^11 ay communicate this letter in aqy manner you think 
proper to my constituents. 

Burke to the Sheriffs of Bristol, 1777. 

To CO NSTITUTE, v. a . [constituo, Lat.] 

1. To give formal existence; to make any thing what 
it is ; to produce. 

Prudence is not only a moral but Christian virtue, such as is 
necessary to the constituting of all others. Decay of Piety. 

2. To erect ; to establish. 

We must obey laws appointed and constituted by lawful au- 
thority, not against the law of (iod. Bp. Taylor , Holy Living. 

It will bo necessary to consider, how at first those several 
churches were constituted , that we may understand how in this 
one church they were all united. Pearson . 

3. To depute; to appoint another to an office. 

Constitute.# n. s. [Lat. constitution, the thing* ap- 
pointed.] An established law. 

A man that wil not obay the king’s constitute. 

Preston , Trag. of CamUses , (about 1561.) 

Co'nstituter.^ n. s. [old Fr. constitutcur.] He that 
constitutes or appoints. 

Faith is the foundation of justice, which is the chief con- 
stitutor and maker of a publyke weal, and, by the afore- 
mentioned authoritie, conservator of the same. • 

Sir T. Elyot , Gbv. fol. 162. 

Constitution, n. s. [from constitute, j » 

1. The net of constituting; enacting; deputing; 
establishing; producing. • 
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2. State of being ; particular texture of parts ; 
natural qualities. J 

This is more benefic ial than any other constitution . Bentley, 
This light being trajccted through the parallel prisms, if it 
suffered any change bt the refraction oi/one, it lost that im- 
pression by flu* contrary refract jpn of the other; and so, being 
restored to its pristine conditutlm, became of tH» same condi- 
tion as at first. / N^*on. Op licks. 

3. Corporeal frame. 

Amongst mniiy bad effects of this oily constitution , there is 
one advantage ; such who arrive to age, arc not subject to 
stricture ot fibres. Arbulhmd on Aliments • 

4. Temper of body, with respect to health or disease. 

If such n eu happen, by their native muslilutams , to fall 

into the gout, either they mind it not at all, having no leisurp 
to be sick, or they use it like a dog. Temple, 

Beauty is nothing else but a just accord and harmony of the 
members, animated by a healthfifl constitution. Drydcn . 

5. Temper *of mind. * # 

Damctus, according to the constitution of a dull head, thinks 
nb better way to shew himself wise, than by suspecting every 
thing in his way. Sidney . 

Some dear friend dead ; else nothing in the world 
Could turn so much the constitution 

Of any constant mail. • Shalcspeare , Merck, of Ven, 

He defended liimstdf vfitli undaunted courage, and less 
passlbu than was expected from his constitution. Clarendon, 

6. Established form of government 5 system* of laws* 

and customs. • 

The Norman conqyYing all by irfight. 

Mixing our customs, and the form of right, 

With foreign constitutions he had brought. Daniel, 

7. Particular law; established usage; establishment; 
institution. 

We lawfully may observe the positive constitutions of our 
own churches. Hooker , iv. J y. 

Constitution , properly speaking in the sense of the civil 
law, is that law which is made and ordained by some king or 
emperor; yet the canonists, by adding the word sacred to 
it, make it to signify the same »s an ecclesiastical canon. 

, Ayliffc, 

Constjtu T ioNAL.'f" adj. [from constitution."] 

1. Bred in the constitution ; radical. 

It is not probable any constitutional illness will be commu- 
nicated with the small-pox by inoculation. Sharp , Surgery . 

• 2 . Consistent with the civil constitution ; legal. 

The long parliament of Charles the first, while it acted in a 
constitutional manner, with the royal concurrence, redressed 
many heavy grievances. Black stone. 

Constitu'tionalist.# n. $. [from constitutional.] An 
adherent to, or founder of, wlmt is called a con- 
stitution. 

'Phey have sometimes brought forth five or six hundred 
drunken women, calling at the bar of the assembly for the 
9 blood of their own children, as being royalists or constitu- 
tionalists. Miitrkc on wit Regicide Peace, 

Constitutionally.# adv. [from constitutional.] 
Legally. 

Unanimity is constitutionally requisite for every act of each 
town. ' Ld. Chesterfield. 

Co n stituTi o i st. # n . s. [from constitution.] A man 
zealous for the established constitution of the 
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country. • ■* 

Nothing can be mote reasonable than to admit the nominal 
division of Const it utivmsts , and Anti-Constitutioniatft. 

Bolingbroke on Parties. L. 19 . 

Constitutive. adj. [oldJFr. constitutifi] 

1. Tli at which ^constitutes any thing what it is; 
elemental ; essential ; productive. 

Although it be placed among the non-naturals, that is, such 
as neither naturally constitutive , nor merely destructive, do 
preserve or destroy. • Brown, Vulg* Err. 
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The first cause, as it excludes all external, so likewise all 
infernal constitutive cau^ca. * Bp. Barlow's Item, p.566. 

The elements and constitutive parts of a schismatic^, being 
the esteem of himself, ami the contempt of others, 

> r Decay 0/ Piety. 

2. Having the power to qiiact or establish. 

To [constraihdre, Fr. rou- 

stringo , Ji e momin^penser) for the sake of the rhyme, 
hits once uacu vIic participle constraint for con- 
strained, F: Q. i. vii. 34.] 

1. To compel ; to force to some action. 

Thy*sight which should 
Make our eyes flow with joy, 

€ Const raim them weep. * Stinkxptarr. Cor? of. 

Ami straightway lie constrained his dispicles to get into the 
ship. St- Mark , vi. 45. 

Nanitir subdu'd is EnglmTd’s palm alone. 

The rose besieg’d, but we constrain'd the town. Dry dm. 

2. To hinder by force ; to restrain. 

My sire in caves constrain * the winds. 

Cun with a breath their elam’rous rage appease ; 

They fear his whistle, and forsake the seas. Dry dm. 

3. To necessitate. 

The sears upon your hono ir, therefore. In 
Docs pity as constrained blemishes. 

Nothing deserv'd. Shah .peace, Ant h. ana Chop. 

When to his lust JKgysthus gave the rein, 

Did fate or we th* adult’ rous act constrain ? Pope, Odyss. 

4. To violate ; to ravish. 


Her spotless chastity, 

Inhuman traitors, you constrain'd and forc’d. 

Titus Androuii us. 

5. To confine; to press. 

When amidst the fervour of the feast. 

The Tyrian hugs and fonds thee on her breast. 

And with sweet kisses in her arms constrains , 

Thou may’st infuse thy venom in her veins. Dry den. 

How tile strait stays the slender waste constrain ? tiny. 

6 . To constringe. 

When winter frosts constrain the field with cold 
The scanty root can take no steady hold. Drydcn. 

7. To tie, to bind. 

Scarce the wearj'god had clos'd his eyes. 

When rushing on with shouts, lie hinds in chains 

The drowsy prophet, and his limbs constrains. Drydcn. 

8. To imprison. 


Constrain'd him in a bird, and made him fly 
With party coloured plumes a chattering pye. Drydcn. 

9. To force ; to produce in opposition to nature. 

In this northern tract our hoarser throats 

Utter unripe and ill constrained notes. Waller. 

10. To restrain; to withhold. 

The soft weapons of paternal persuasions after mankind be- 
gan to forget the original giver of life, became oven* zak to 
resist the first inclination of evil, or after, when it became 
habitual to constrain it N Ralegh. 


Constka'inablk. adj. [from constrain.] Liable to 
constraint; obnoxious to compulsion. 

Whereas men before stood bound . in conscience to do a*> 
reason teachcth, they arc now, by virtue of human law, con- 
sirainahle ; and if they outwardly transgress, punishable. 

Hooker. 


Constrainedly. adv. [from constraint] By con- 
straint ; by compulsion. 

What occasion it had given thc/n to think to their greater 
obduratton in evil, that through a froward and wanton desire 
of innovation we did constrainedly those things, for which con- 
science was pretended. Hooker . 


Constra'iner. n. s. [from constrain.] He that con- 
strains. 


Constra' int. n. j. [ conlraintc , French.] € 

1. Compulsion; compelling force; violence; act of 
overruling the desire; confinement. 


I did suppose it shou.d be on constraint: 

But, hcav'n be thank'd* it is but voluntary. 

# i ShaJapcare , K. John. 

Like you a man ; and hither led by fame, 

Not by constraint , but by my choice, I come. 

Drydcn , Ind. Emp . 

The constant desire of happiness, and the 'constraint it puts 
upon us to net for it, no body, I think, accounts an abridgment 
of liberty. Locke. 

2 . Confinement. Out of use. 

His limbs were waxen weak and raw, 

Thro’ long imprisonment and hard constraint . Spenser , F. Q. 

Constrai'ntivf..# adj. [from constraint.] Having 
the power of compelling ; able to over-rule the de- 
sire. 

Not through any constraining necessity, or constraintive vow, 
but, on a voluntary choice. Carcw , Surv. of' Cornwall. 

To CONSTRI'CT. v. a . [consbingo, const rictffli, 

Latin.] 

1. To bind ; to c amp ; to confine into a narrow com- 
pass. » 

2. To contract ; to cait*c to shrink. 

Such things as constrict the fibres and strengthen the solid 
parts. J Arbutknot on Diet. 

Construction, n.s. [from constrict.] Contraction: 
compression; forcible contraction. Compression is 
from an outward force ; constriction from some 
quality : as the throat is compressed by a bandage, 
mid const ringed by a cold. 

The air which these receive into the lungs, may serve to 
render tlieir bodies equiponderant to the water ; and tfie con- 
striction or dilatation of it, may probably assist them to ascend 
or descend in the water. Hay on the Creation. 

Constructor, n. s. [constrictor, Latin.] That which 
compresses or contracts. 

He supposed the const victors of the cyc-lids must be strength- 
ened in the supercilious. Arbuthmd and Pope, Mart. Scrib 

To CONST RFNGli. v.a. [comtringo, Lat.J To 
compress; to contract; to bind ; to force to contract 
itself. 

The dreadful spout; 

Which shipmen do the hurricano call, 

Conslring'a in mas; by the almighty sun. 

Shakxpcarc , Tro. and Cress. 
Strong liquors, especially inflammatory spirits, intoxicate, 
const ringr, harden the fibres, and coagulate the fluids. 

Arbuthmd * 

Constiu'ngent. adj. [constringens, Latin.] Having 
the quality of binding or compressing. 

Try a deep well, or a conservatory of snow, where the eold 
may be more constringent. Bacon , Nat. Hist . 

Winter binds 

Our strengthen'd bodies in a cold embrace 

Constringent. Thomson, Winter. 

To CONSTRUCT, v. a. [constructns, Lat.] 

1. To build; to form ; to compile; to constitute. 

Let there be an admiration of those divine attributes and 
prerogatives, for whose manifesting he was pleased to construct 
this vast fabrick. Boyle , Usefulness of Nat. Phil. 

2. To form by the mind : as, he consb'ucted a new 
system. 

Constru'cter.# n. s. [from emstowet.] He who 
forms or makes a thing. 

The. necessity of doing something, and the fear of under- 
taking much, sinks the historian to a genealogist* the philoso- 
pher to a journalist of the weather, and the mathematician to 
a constructer of dials. Johnson, Rambler, No. 103. 

Constru'chon. th 5. [ constructio , Latin.] 

1 . The act of building ; fabrication. 

2. The form of building; structure ; conformation* 
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There's no art | 

To shew the mind's construction in the face. 8 hakspeare. 

The ways were made of several layers of flat stones and 
flint: the construction was a little various, according to the 
nature of the soil, or the materials which they found* 

1 i * Arbuthnot. 

3. [In* grammar.] The ptittitig *>f wpnls, duly 
chosen, together in such a manner ns is proper to 
convey a compete sense. Clark's Latin Grammar . 

Some particles constantly, and others in certain constructions* 
have the sense of a whole sentence contained in them. Locke, 

4. The act of arranging terms in the proper order, by 

disentangling transpositions ; the act of interpreting; 
explanation. • 

This label whose containing 
Is so from sense in hardness, that I can 
Make no collection of it ; let him shew 

His skill in the construction. ShakJpeare, Cymb. 

5. The sense ; the meaning ; interpretation. 

In which sense although wc judge tliV apostle’s Vords to *| 
have been uttered, yet hereunto \ve*do not require them to 
yield, that think any other construction more sound. Hooker. 

He that would live at ease, should always put the best con- 
struction on business and conversation. fyUicr on the Spleen. 

Religion, in its own nature, produces good \vll towards men? 
and puts the mildest construction upon every accident that bclaU 
them. # Spectator, No. 4^. 

6. Judgement ; menial representation. 

It cannot, therefore, unto reasonable constructions seem 
strang*, or savour of singularity, that we have examined this 
point. * Brown, Vutg. Krr. 

7. The manner of describing a figure or problem in 
gcoipctry. 

8. Construction of Equations, in algebra, is the 
method of reducing a known equation into lines 
and figures, in order to a geometrical demonstra- 
tion. 

Constru'ctional.# ad}, [from construction.] lie-* 
specting the meaning, sense, or interpretation. 

The nature of symbolical grants, and const rui't uniat convey- 
ance's, was* not t>o w all considered as might have been wished. 

Water I and. Charge on the Eucharist, p. 40. 

Constitutive.# adj. [from construct.] By construc- 
tion. 

It was. not possible to make it look even like a construct ire 
treason. Burnet , Hist, of his Own Time , i6Sz, 

Constructively.# adv. [from the adjective.] By 
construction. 

Interpretalively and constructively; as, when a war is levied, 
to throw down inclosurcs generally, &c. 

Hale, Hist. PI. Cr, eh. 14. 
Constiu/cture. ?*. s. [from construct.']* Bile; edifice; 
fabrick. • 

They shall the earth's conslruciurc closely bind, 

And to the centre keep the parts confin’d. Blackmon . 

To CO NSTRUE, v. a. [const r no, Latin.] 

1. To range words in their natural order; to dfsen- 
tanglo transposition. 

I'll teach mine eyes with meek humility, 

Love-learned letters to her eyes to read ; 

Which her deep wit, that true heart’s thought can spell, 

Will soon conceive, and learn to construe well. Spenser. 

Construe the times to their necessities, 

And you shall say, indeed, it is the time, 

And not the king, that doth you injuries. Shahspcare, H. I]f. 

2. To interpret ; to explain 5 to shew the meaning. 

I must crave that I he not so understood or construed, as if 
any such thing, by virtue thereof, could fcp dohe without the 
aid and assistance of God's most blessed spirit. Hooker. 

Virgil is so vjery figurative, that he requires (I may almost 
say) a grammar apart to construe him. Dry den, 
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Thus we arc put to construe and paraphrase our own words, 
to freq ourselves either froii the ignorance or malice of our 
adversaries. Stilting fleet. 

When the word is construed into its idea, the double mean- 
ing vanishes. * Adifaon on Ancient Medals. 

To CON ST«PRATE.t f. a. [constupro, Lat.] To 
violate; to debauch ; to ^efilc. # 

The good gostlye father that const up rated ii paired 1 
in Ins trine ! Bale on the Rcvcldt. 


nonnes 

,) P.iii. 

Their wives and loveliest daughters roust uprated by every - 
base cul lion. Burton , Anal, of Mel . p. l6j. 

Constupra'tion.^ n. s. [from constu prate.] t Viola- 
tion ; defilement. 

The first are eyes full of adulteries ; every glance whereof is 
an net of beastliness : the very sight is a kind of constupration . 

Bp. Ifalt, Serm . Works , ii. 313. 

To CoNsuvsiVr.# v . n. [cm and subrist.] fTo exjst 
together. 

* There are some who hold twp conntbsirthg wills, an active 

and nn elective, the latter continually directing the former; 
how truly I shall not examine. • 

Search's Freewill, Foreknowledge, $c. p. 54. 

CONSUBSTA'NTiAL. <////. [ consubstantialis , Lat.] 

1. Having the same essence or subsistence. 

Ac Lord our God is but one God: in which indivisible 

unity, notwithstanding we adore the Father, as being Altogether* 
of himself, we glorify that vonsnhstantial word which is the Son ; 
we bless and magnify chat co-essential Spirit, eternally proceed- 
ing from both, wliiclws the lloly Ghost. Hooker . 

2. Being of the same kind or nature. 

It continueth a body con substantia/ with our bodies; a body 
of the same, both nature and measure, which it had on earth. 

• Hooker . 

In their conceits the human nature of Christ was not con- 
substantial to ours, but of another kind. Bn re tuood. 

Consubsta'ntialist.# //. s . [from cunsubstanliaL] 

IIi' who believes in consubstautAilion. 

The sect of tin.- Lutheran coiyubstanfiahsts and of the Roman 
tiMusubstantialists, who affirm that the body of our Lord is 
here upon earth at once present in mans places. 

Barrow, Serin, ii. S.31. 

Co n s u I3 ST a n t 1 a'l t t y . - j r ' h.s. [old Vv.cansubstuntialite.] 

1 . Existence of more than one, in the same substance. 

The eternity of the Son's generation, and his co-etcrnity 
■ and rim&nbslnniialihj with the Father, when he came down from 
heaven. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Cun the answerer himself unriddle the secrets of the Incarna- 
tion, fathom the undivided Trinity, or the eonsubnlaulinlity of 
the Eternal Sou, with all his readings and examinations ? 

Dry den, Dif. of the 1 ), of York's Paper. 

2. Participation of the same nature. • 

To Consuhsta'ntiate.^ v. a . [from con and substan- 
tia, Lai.] To unite in one common substance or 
> nature. 

That so by “ putting his fmgeyiiito the print of the nails, 
and thrusting his hand into his safe,” he [St. Thomas] might 
almost consubslantiale and unite himself unto his Saviour, and * 
at once be assured of the truth and partake of the profit of the 
Resurrection. Hammond's Works , iv. £84. 

To Consuusta'ntiate.# v. n. To profess consub- 
btanliulion. . 

The cons instantiating church and priest •. 

Refuse cummunion to tlic Cijvinist. # •• 

• Dryden , Hind and BqrUher. 

Co yj; ubsta'n ti ate. # adj. [from die verb.] Uliited. 
We must love her, [tlie wilc.J that is thus comubiianUate with 
us. Fettham, Serm. W St.Jjvke, xiv. ao . 

Consubstantia'von.t n. s’. Lfrom conwhstmtiate. ] 
The union of die body of our blessed Saviour with 

• the sacramental elejneut, according to the Lu- 
therans. 

The Lutheran hold* contubslantialion. 

Milton, of True Refigiuii, 
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In the point of consvbstantiation, toward the latter end of his 
life, ho changed his rnind. \ Atterbury . 

CO'NSUL. n. s. [consul, constdendo, Latin.] ( 

1. The chief magistrate in the Roman republick. 

Or never be so nolle as a consul, r 

Nor yoke with him for tribute. Shakspeare , Coriolanus . 

Consuls * ‘“^fe 'f te p°wV in calms were made ; 

When the^ t - otl ^me, one sjle dictator sway’d. Dri/den. 

2. On offict-V commissioned in foreign parts to judge 
between the merchants of his nation, and protect 
their commerce. 

Co'n$u&ar. adj. [consular is, Latin.] 

1. Relating to the consul. 

t The consular power had only the ornaments, without the 
force of the royal authority. Spectator , No. 287. 

2 . Consular Man. Ope who had been consul. 

Hose, not the consular meiy and left their places, 

So soon as thou sat’st down l B. Jonson , Catiline. 

Consulate. consulatus , Latin.] The office of 

consul. 

Ills name and ^consulate were effaced out of all publick re- 
gisters and inscriptions. Addison on Italy . 

Consulship. ‘ f’ n. s . [from consul.-] • The office of 
consul. 4 

, t The patricians should do very ill, 

To let the consulship be no defil’d. B . Jonson , Catiline. 

The noblest Komars, when they stood for that which was a 
kind of regal honour, tl \& consulship, were wont in a submissive 
manner, to go about, and beg that highest dignity of the mean- 
est plebeians, naming them man by man; which in their 
tongue, was called petit h consulatus. Milton , Eicon, ch. xi. 

The lovclv hoy, vffth his auspicious face. 

Shall PollioS consulship and triumph grace. Drydrn. 

To CONSULT, v. n. [amsulio, Lnt.] To take 
counsel together ; to deliberate in common : it has 
mtk before the person admitted to consultation. 

Every man, 

After the hideous storm than follow’d, was 
A thing inspir’d; and not consulting , broke 
Into a general prophecy, that this tempest, 

Dashing the garment of this peace, aboded 

The sudden breach 01ft. Shakspeare , Tim. VIII. 

A senate house, wherein three hundred and twenty men sat 

’ consulting always for the people. t Mar. viii. 15. 

Consult not with the slothful for any work. Ecclus . xxxwi. 

He sent for his bosom friends, with whom he most confi- 
dently consulted , and shewed the paper to them, the contents 
whereof he could not conceive. Clarendon. 

To Consult. i' v. a . 

1. To ask advice of : as, he consulted his fronds; to 
consult an author. 

Consult your reason, and you soon shall find f 

’Twaa you were jealous, not your wife unkind. Pope. 

2. To regard ; to act with view or .respect to. « 

We are, in -the first jJ ace, to consult the necessities of life, 
rather than matters of ornament and delight. & Estrange, 

The senate owes its gratitude to Cato, 

Who with so great a soul consults its safety, 

And guards our lives, while lie neglects his own Addison . 

3. To plan ; to contrive. 

Thou hast consulted shame to thy house, by cutting off many 
people. u Hab. ii. 10. 

Many thiegs \*cre there consulted for the future, yet nothing 
was positively resolved, v Clarendon. 

Co'nsult. n. s. [from the verb. It is variously ac- 
cental.] 

1 . The act of consulting. 

Yourself in person head one chosen half, 

And inarch f oppress the faction in consult 

With dying Dorax JDryden , D* Sebc^t. 

2. The effect of consulting ; determination. 

He said, und rose the first ; the coivicil broke ; 

And oil their grave consults dissolv'd in smoke. JJrydcn , Fab. 
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3. A council; a number of persons assembled in deli- 
beration. 

Divers meetings and coniults ci our whole number, to con- 
sider of the former labours. Bacon . 

f A consult of coquets below 

Was call’d, to rig him out a beau. Swift. 

Consultation. 11. s'. [from consult.] 

1. The act qf consulting ; secret deliberation. 

The chief priests held a consultation .j^vitli the elders and 
scribes. ^ r St.Mark, xv. 1. 

2. A number of persons consulted together; a 

council. ' 

A consultation was called, wherein he advised a salivation. 

j Wiseman of Abscesses. 

3. [In law.] ComuUatio is a writ, whereby a cause, 
being formerly removed by prohibition from the 
ecclesiastical court, or court Christian, to the king’s 
court, is returned thither again : for the judges of 
the king’s court, if, upon comparing the libel with 
the suggestion of the party, they do find the sug- 
gestion false, or not proved, and therefore the cause 
to be wrongfully called from the court Christian ; 

t then, upon this consultation or deliberation, decree 
is to be returned again. Cored. 

Consultative.^ adj. [from consultation.] Having 
the privilege of consulting. 

None of them elect or choose the emperour, but only those 
six princes t who have a consultative , deliberative, and* determi- 
native power in his election. 

Bp. Bran hall against Hobbes , p. 27. 

ConsuTteh.^ n. s. [old Fr. consultno.] One that 
consults or asks council or intelligence. # 

There shall not be found among you a charmer, or a con- 
sultcr with familiar spirits, or a wizard. Dent, xviii. 11. 

In this action they which first consulted with Apollo were 
to blame, (for Apollo was the devil,) but they, which by in- 
dustry would have found it if they could, were not guilty of 
the first considers* fault. Hales , Hem. p. 288. 

Consumable, adj. [from consume.] Susceptible of 
destruction ; possible to be wasted, spent, or de- 
stroyed. 

Asbestos docs truly agree in this common quality ascribed 
unto both, of bcin£ incombustible, and not consumable by fire; 
but it doth contract so much fuliginous matter, from the earthy 
parts of the oil, though it was tried with some of the purest oil 
that in a very lew days it did choak and extinguish the flame. 

Wilkins, Mat hem. Magick. 
Our growing rich or poor depends only on, which is greater 
or less, our importation or exportation of consumable commo- 
dities. Locke. 

To CONSUME, v. a . [ comumo , Latin.] To waste; 
to spend ; to destroy. 

Where two raging fires meet together. 

They do consume the thing that feeds their fury. Shakspeare. 

Tnou shalt carry much seed out into the field, anu slialt 
gather but little in ; for the locusts shall consume it. 

Vcut. xxviii. 

.Thus in soft anguish she consumes the day, 

Nor quits her deep retirement. Thomson , Spring. 

To ConsuMe.'I* v. n . To waste away ; to be ex- 
hausted. 

These violent delights have violent ends, 

And in their triumph die ; like fire and powder. 

Which, as they meet, consume , Shakspeare , Rom. and Jut. 

Therefore let Dejicdick, like cover’d fire, 

( Consume away iu sighs, waste inwardly. Shakspeare, Much ado. 
They, shall consume ; into smoke shall they consume away. 

Psalm xxxvii. 20. 

He was threatened by Apollo in a dream, that he should 
consume as barews a certain brazen r*tk*r$t 9 which was conse- 
crated unto him iu his temple by Hippocrates. 

Fotherby^ Atheom. p.239. 
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CoNSu'MER.'f' «. 5. [from consume."] One that spends, 
wastes, or destroys any thing. 

Time — is a consumer and detourer of ail things. 

Shelton , TV. of 1 ). Quit, ii* I . 
Money may be considered as in the hands of th e*consumcr $ 
or of the merchant who buys the V&nnfodity, when made to 
export. % , • Lockc. 

To CONSUMMATE, v. a . [consommev, Fr. con- 
swninarcj Liit.]*To complete; to perfefct: to finish; 
to end. AncfGntly accented on the first syllable. 

Yourself, myself, and other lords V i 11 pass 
To consummate this business happily. Shakipcare, K. John. 
'There shall \vc consummate our spousal rights. Shakspcarc . 

The person was cunning enough to begin the deceit in the 
weaker, and the weaker sufficient to consummate the fraud in 
the stronger. Brown, Vutg. Ere. 

He had a mind to rwwi/w/Mtf A? the happiness of the clay. Tatter. 

Consummate. adj. [from the verb.] Complete; 
perfect ; finished ; omnibus numcris absolutus . 

I do but stay till your marriage be consummate. Shakspcarc. 
Earth, in her rich attire * * 

Consummate, lovely smil’d. • Mi/ l on, P. L. 

Grattan, among his maxims for raising a man to the most 
consummate greatness, advises to [Arform extraordinary actions, 
and to secure a good historian. Addison, Freeholder. 

If a man of perfect and consummate virtue /alls into a mis- 
fortune, it raises our pity, hut not our teiroui*. Addison, Sped. 

Consummately.# • adv. [from consummated] Per- 
fectly ; completely. 

Under the conduct of Felix Ragusinus, a Dalmatian consum- 
mately learned in the Greek, Chaldaie.k, and AraMck languages. 

Wart on. Hist. Eng. Pod. ii 418. 

Consummation, n. 1 . [from consummated] 

1 . Completion ; perfection ; end. 

That just and regulur process, which it must be supposed to 
take from its original to its consummation. Addison , Sped. 

2. The end of the present system of things; the end 
of the world. 

From the hist beginning of the world unto the last con- 
summation thereof, it neither hath been, nor can be otherwise. 1 

* Hooker, ii, {4. 

3. Death; end of life. 

Ghost, unlaid, fonbear thee ! 

Nothing ill come near thee ! 

Quiet consummation have, 

And renowned be thy grave ! * S/mhpcaee, Cynib. 

Consumption, n. s . [consumption Latin.] 

1. The act of consuming; waste; destruction. 

In commodities the value rises as its quantity is less and 
vent greater, which depends upon iu being preferred in itscow- 
gumption. Ltnkc. 

2 . The state of wasting or perishing. 

Etna and Vesuvius have sent forth Haines for this two or 
three thousand years, yet the mountains themselves have not 
suffered any considerable diminution or consumption; but are at 
this day the highest mountains in those countries. I Yoodivftrd. 

3. [In physick.] A \va>lc of muscular flesh. It is 

frequently attended with a heclick fever, and is di- 
vided by physicians into several kinds, according to 
the variety of its causes. Quincy . 

Consumptions sow 

Irt hollow bones of man. Shakspcarc , Tim, 

The stoppage of women’s courses, if not looked to, sets 
them into a consumption , dropsy, or other disease. Harvey. 

The essential and distinguishing character of a confirmed 
consumption , is a wasting of the body by reason of an ulcerated 
state of the lungs, attended with a cough, a discharge of puru- 
lent matter, and a hectick fever. Bktckmvrc. 

Consumptive.^ adj. [from consumed] • 

1. Destructive; wasting; exhausting; having *the qua- 
lity of consuming. • 

Books, which serve to any other purpose, arc — consumptive 
of our time and health to no purpose. v 

, lip, Tuyhr, Dud . Dub. Fref. f 
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A long consumptive war is more likely to break this grand 
alliance than disable France,* Addison On the War . 

2. Diseased with a consumption. 

Nothing taints sound lungs sooner than inspiring the breath 
of consumptive lungs* $ Harvey cm Consufifp. 

The lean, consumptive wcnck, with coughs decayed. 

Is call’d a prettv, tight, and sUmder maid. Dryden . 

By an exact regimen a consumptive person n hold out for 
y rars * Arbuthnot on Diet . 

ConsuMptively.# adv. [from consumptive.] In a ^ 
way tending to consumption. 

A puny consumptively disposed mother. Brddoes. 

Co ns i t M pti viz ness. 7i. s. [from consumptive d\* A tci> 
dcncy to .1 consumption. 

Co ns i/tile. adj. [consufilis, Lat.] That is sewed or 
stitched together. Did. 

To CONTA Iil JLATE.-f- * v. a. [contabtfo, Lat. 
This wofd given by Y)r. Johnson, without any 
authority or reference ; but it is an old word, and 
is used by tin' quaint anfiotator on D011 Quixote, 
1654.J To floor with boards. • 

Bedcords and hoards are tin; best flesh-firmers, consolidating 
and conlabulalwg his body of errantry into a gum or moving 
imunmia. # Clayton, Notes onD. Quit. iii. 2. 

CoNfAmjLA'TiON. it. s. [conlabid-atio, Latin.] Ajoin-^ 
ing of boards together; a boavditig a floor* 
CO'NTACT. n. s. m [contac' us,* Lat.] Touch; close 
union; juncture j>f one body to another. 

The Platonists bold, that the spirit of the lover doth pass 
into the spirits of the person loved, which causcth the desire 
of return into the body ; whereupon followcth that appetite of 
covta< l and conjunction. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

When ihc light fell so obliquely on die air, which in other 
places was between them, as to be all reflected, it seemed in that 
place of contact to be wholly transmitted. Newton, Opt. 

The air, b> its immediate ron/ad, nyi) coagulate the blood 
which flows along the air-bladders. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

CoNTA'cTION.-f* 11. S. [COMIlCtUS, Lat.] The act of 
touching; a joining 011c body to another. 

That deleterious it may be at some distance, and destructive 
without corporal con faction, there is no high improbability. 

Brou n, Vufg. Err. 

It is a rule in philosophy, that every natural agent works by 
a contortion, whether hodiiy or virtual. Bp. Halt, Bern. p. 90. 

'CONTA'GION. ^ s. [Fr. contagion , Lat. con- 
(agio, from con with, and iangerc , to touch.] 

1. The emission from body to body, by which diseases 
are communicated. 

If wcjwo be one, and thorn play fulse, # 

I do digest the poison of thy flesh, 

Bein'* /trumpeted by thy contagion. Shakspcare , Com. of Err. 

la infection and contagion from body to body, as the plague 
and the like, the infection is received many times by the body 
r passive ; but yet is, by the strength and good disposition thereof, 
repulsed. * * Bacon. 

2. Infection ; propagation of mischief, or disease. 

\or will the goodness of intention excuse the scandal and 
contagion of example. A ing Charles . 

Down fell they, 

And the dire hiss renew’d, and the dire form 

Patch'd by contagion. Milton, P. L. 

3. Pestilence; venomous emanations., 

Will he steal out of Iua whMesomc bed, 

To dare the v ile contagion of the night? Shakspcarc, Jnl . Cars. 

ConL\*gious.^ adj. [old Fr. rontagieux.] Infectious; 
caught by approach ; poisonous ; pestilential. 

TIjp jades • 

That drag the tragick melancholy night. 

From their misty jaws 

urea the foul, contagious darkness in the air, 

Shakspcmt, lien. VI. 
We sic ken soon frorA her contagious care. 

Grieve for her sorrows, groan for her despair. Prer 

5 * 
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Contagiousness.*!* w. $. [from contagious.} The 
quality of being contagious; infection. JHtdoet. 
An excellent preservative against the contagiousness of sin. 

IV. Mountagu, Dev. £'m.(i 648,) p. 177. 

To CONTAIN, ir. a . [ contineo , *Lftt«] 

1. To hole! a vessel, t ^ 

There jiny other thinks which Jesus did, the which, if 
^hevshou?” uv written every dllc, I suppose that even the world 
itself could not centum the books that should be written. 

, Si. John, xxi. 35 . 

Gently instructed 1 shall lienee depart, 

Greatly in pence of thought, and have my fill 
Of kubwleuge wliat this vessel can contain- Milton , P. h. 

Wh#t thy stores contain bring forth, and, pour 
f Abundance. Milton, P. L. 

2. To comprehend ; to comprise. 

What seem’d fair in all the world, seem’d now 
Mean, or in her Mimm’d up, in her contain'd . MiHon, P. L. 

The eifrth, 

Though in comparison of heav’n so small 

Nor •rlijjt’ring, rfir.y of solid good contain 

More plenty, than the sun that barren shine*. Milton, P.L. 

3. To comprise*; as a writing. 

Wherefore also it is contained in the scripture. 1 Vet. ii. 0. 

4. To restrain; to withheld; to keep within bounds. 

All men should be contained in duty ever after, without the 
terrour of warlike forces. Spenser on Ireland . 

Their king’s person contains the unruly people from evil oc- 
casions. , k ' Jlnd. 

I tell you, sii\N, 

If you should smile, he grows impatieftt. 

—Fear not, mv lord, we can contain ourscl\es. Shakspcarc. 

To Conta'in.T r. n. To live in continence. 

If they cannot contain , U r them marry. 1 Cor. vii. 9. 

I felt the ardour of wy passion increase, ’till I could no 
longer centum. At but knot and Pope. 

Containable, adj. [from contain.") Possible to be 
contained. 

The air containable within the cavity of the colipilc, 
amounted to eleven grains. «» Poole 

To CONTA'MINATE. v.a* [lonfamino, Lat.] To 
defile; to pollute; to corrupt by base mixture. 

Shall we now 

Contaminate our fingers with base bribes ? 

Shed spruce. Jul. Ca n. 
A base pander holds the chamber-door, 

Whilst by a slave, no gentler than a dog. 

His fairest daughter is contaminated . Shakspcarc, lien. V. 

Do it not with poison ; strangle her in her bed, 

Even in the bed she hath contaminated. Shut speurr, Othello. 

I quickly shed 

.Some of his bastard-blood ; and, in disgrace, f 
Besuokt him thus : contaminated, base, 

And misbegotten blood I spill of thine. Shakspcarc, Hen. VI. 

Though it he necessitated, by its relation to flesh, to a ter- 
restrial converse ; } et ’tis like the sun, without contaminating 
its beams. r Glanvillc , A pot. 

He that licvwitli another man’s wife, propagates children in 
another's family lor him to keep, and contaminates the honour 
thereof as much as in him lies. Ayliffc, Parer go n. 

Conta'mjnatf..# adj. [from the verb.] Corrupt by 
base mixture ; polluted. 

How dearly would it touch thee to the quick, 

Should’st thou but hear I were licentious ; ' 

And that this bqdy, consecrate to thee, 

By ruffian Iflfet should be contaminate ? Shakspcarc 9 Com. of E?r, 

. The sons of idiots, of ignoble birth, 

Contaminate) and viler than the earth. , \ 

Sandy*, Paraph, of Job , p. 42. 
William Rufus was contaminate as well with his own, as bis 
father's sacrilege. t 

Spelmnn , list, of Sacrilege, add. by Stephens , f viii. 

C«ontamina'tion.-|* n. s. [from contaminate*} Pol- 
lution; defilement. 

What was he that accused marriage of unboliners out of 
iancti estate; of nnclraimco*. out of omnia mundi* nnindis; of 
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contamination with carn&l concupiscence ? Was it not his own 
pope Innoccntius ? J?p. Hall , Hon. of the Marr. Clergy, p. 24* f 

Co'nteck.# n. s. [our ibid word for contest. Mr. 

Tyrwhitt says it is of Saxon origin ; but it is more 
, probably of F*enyl\ and adopted from attaquer.} 
Quarrel; contention.. Obsolete. 

Let noiiomislike of that may not be monded : 

So canted; sopue by concord m ought be guided, 

Spettypr, Shep. Cal. May . 

ConteVtion.# n. s. [Lat. contego , conteclum .] A 
covering. 

Fig-leaves by sundry authors are described to have some ap- 
pearance unto genitals, and so were aptly formed for such 
cimtcctiou. of those parts. Sir T. Brown, Misc . Tracts ,p. 15, 

Conte'mebated. adj. [contcmcmtus, Lat.] Violated; 

polluted. Diet . 

ybCONTE'MN. v. a. [contemiw, Lat.] To despise; 
to scorn ; to slight ; to disregard ; to neglect ; to 
defy. 

Yet better thus, anjl known to be contemned. 

That still contemned and flattered. Shakspcarc, K. Lear. 

Eve, thy contempt of Ii|? and pleasure seems 
To argue in thee something more sublime 
And excellent tlAiii what thy mind contemns . Afflion, P. L. 

Pygmalion vhen the Tyrian sceptre sway’d ; 

One who contemn'd divine and human laws, 

Then strife ensu’d. Drydcn, Virg. Mm id. 

Conte/mner.T n. s. [old Fr. conlcmncur .] One that 

contemns; adespiscr; ascorner. 4 

A tcrribfe example to all contemners and dcriders of religion 
and godlyncsse. IVooltonJs Chi. Man. ( r y 76,) k. iij. 

Commonly they come home common contemners of marriage, 
and ready persuaders of all others to the smne. , 

Aseham's Schoolmaster. 
That contemner of the world must still know, lie hath not yet 
taken out the Baptist’s copy, not made such use of the doctrine 
of the rod, as is expected from him. 

Hammond's Works, iv. 493. 
St.Hicnnn, — a great clerk, and singular contemner of secular 
superfluities. Hales, Srnn. at the close of his Rem. p. j 1. 

He counsels him to persecute innovators of worship, not only 
as contemners of the gods, but disturbers of the state. South. 

To CONTE'MFEK.T v. a. [ contempero , , Lai.] To 
moderate; to reduce to a lower degree by mixing 
something of opposite qualities. 

T he leave* qualify and conlcmper the heat, and hinder the 
evaporation of moisture. Buy on the Creation . 

The antidotes with which philosophy has medicated the cup 
of life, though they cannot givejt salubrity and sweetness, 
have at least allayed its bitterness, and contnnpcrcd its malig- 
nity. J ohnson , Rambler , No. 150. 

‘ Cokte'mpekament. 7 i. s. [from con temper Latin.] 
The degree of any quality. 

There is nearly an equal conte mperament of the warmth of 
our bodies to that of the hottest part of the atmosphere. 

1 Derhaw. 

To Conte'mperatk. v. a. [from contemper .] To di- 
minish any quality by something contrary ; to 
moderate ; to temper. 

4 fhe mighty Nile and Niger do not only moisten and cow- 
tempernte die air, but refresh and humectate the earth. Brown. 

If blood abound, let it out, regulating the patient’s diet, and 
enntemperating the humours. Wiseman, Surgery . 

Contempeua'tion. n. $. [from contemper ate.} 

1* The act of diminishing any quality by admixture of 
fche contrary ; the act of moderating or tempering. 
The use of air, without which there is no continuation in 
• life, is not nutrition, but the contempt-ration of fervour in the 
heart. r Brown, Vulg. Err. 

2. Proportionate mixture ; proportion. 

There is not greater variety in men’s faces, and in the con* 
temperations of their natural humours, than there is in their 
ptuiiUusics. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 
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To CONTEMPLATE, v. a] [ contemplor , Latin. 
This seems to have been once accented on the first 
syllable.] To consider ♦ith continued attention ; 
to study; to meditate. # 

There is not nfuch difficulty in jing the mind to co*- 
t cm plate what wc have a great desire to know. IVatts. 

To Contemplate, v. n. To miufe; t<f think studi- 
ously with logg attention. • • 

So many houMmust l take my rest; 

So many flours must 1 contemplate.* Shakspeare , lien. VI. 

Sapor hud an heaven of glass, which he trod upon, content - 
jHating over the same as if he had been Jupiter. Penchant. 

How can I consider what belongs to myself, when 1 have 
been 90 long contemplating oji you. Drydcn, Jnv. Preface. 

Contemplation, n. s. [from contemplate .] 

1. Medication ; studious thought on any subject; con- 
tinued attention. t 

How now, what serious contemplation are you in ? 

Shakspcare. 

Contemplation !s keeping the idea, wlihUi is brought into the* 
mind, for some time actually in view* Locke. 

2 . Holy meditation; a holy jixcrcise of the soul, em- 
ployed in attention to sacred things. 

I have breathed a secret vow, * « 

To live in prayer and contemplation, * 

Only attended by Merisel here. Shakspearr, Merck, of Venire. 

3. The faculty of study ; opposed to the power of 
action. 

Thpre are two functions, contemplation and practice, accord- 
ing to that general division of objects; some ol which entertain 
our speculation, others employ our actions. South. 

Conte'mplative. adj. [from contemplate.^ 

1. Gi ten to thought or study ; studious; thoughtful. 

Fixt and contemplative their look*?, 

Still turning over nature's hooka. Denham. 

2. Employed in study ; dedicated to study. 

I am no courtier, nor versed in state allairs; my life hath 
rather been contemplative than active. Huron. 

Contemplative men may be without the pleasure of discover* 
inglho secrets ol‘ state, and men of action are commonly with- 
out the pleasure of tracing the secrets of divine art. 

• Grew 1 s Cosmo/. 

3. Having the power of thought or meditation. 

So many kinds of creatures might by to exercise the con* 
itmplaliie facility of mail. Hay on the Creation. 

Contemplatively.^ ndv. [liom contemplative .] 
Thoughtfully; attentively; with deep attention. 

/ luloct. 

ConteMpj.atou. ftm s* [Latin.] One employed in 
study ; an enquirer after knowledge ; a student. 

In the Persian tongue the word magus imports as much as a 
contcmplutor of divine and heavenly science. 

Ralegh, {list, of the World. 

The Plato nick content ptnlors reject both these descriptions, 
founded upon parts and colours. Rrown , Vufg.* Ki r. 

Co nti/mpo h ari ness. * ti. s. [from contemporary .] 
Existence at the same point of time. 

The series of the matter, the epoch of the times, and regular 
succession and contemporariness of princes. • 

Howell, Instruct, for For. Trav. p. 39. 

CONTE'M POll ARY. adj. [ contcmporain , French. 
See Cotemporary.] 

1. Living in the same age; coctaneous. 

Albert Durer was contemporary to Lucas. 

Drydcn, Dufrcsnoy. 

2. Born at the same time. 

A grove born with himself he sees, • 

And loves bis old contemporary trees. » Cowley. 

3. Existing at the same point ot time* t 

It is impossible to make the ideas of yesterday, to-day, and 
to-morrow, to be the same ; or bring ages past and future to- 
gether^ and make them contemporary . Locke. % 
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Contemporary, n. ?, One who lives at the same 
tuny with another. •’ 

All this in blooming youth you have atchiev’d; 

Nor are your foil'd con temporaries griev'd. Vrvden. 

As he has been fiAourablc to me, lie will hear of his Kind- 
ness from oiy contemporaries lor we are fallen into an age 
Illiterate, cen&irious, and detracting. Drydcn, Jnv . Prof. 

The active part of mankind, as iliry do me t for the gftod 
ol their contemporaries, very desen edlj gain the greatest snare 
in their applauses. ' Addison, Freeholder. 

1 ° Contemporize, v.a. [con niul tempus, Lat.] r fo J 
make contemporary ; to place in the same age. 

The imiilfcrciuy of their existences contemporised mto our 
actions, admits * farther consideration. Rrown, Vufg. Err. 

CONTE'M PT.-J* 7 i. s. [contempt, old Fr. contempt ns. 
Lat.] 

1 . T he act of despising others ; slight rcgnrj] ; scorn. 

It was ifuthcr in contempt nor pride that I did not bow. 

Esther, x\ ii. 12. 

• The shame of being miserable, • 

v Exposes men to scorn and base contempt, 

Even from their nearest friends. * Denham. 

There is no action in the behaviour of one man towards 
another, of wjiicli human nature is more impatient than of 
contempt; it being an undervaluing uf a man, upon a belief 
of bis utter uselessness and inability, and a spiteful endeavour 
to engage the rest of the world in the same slight* esteem of 
him. South. 

His friend smil'd scornful, and vptlf proud contempt 
Rejects as idle what Jiis fellow dreamt. Drydcn , Fab. 

Nothing, says Longinus, can be great, 

T)k‘ contempt of which is great. Addison 

2 . The state of being despised ; vilencss. 

The place was like to come unto eortempt. a Mac. iii. 1 8. 

3. Offence in law of various kinds. 

Misprisions which are merely positive, arc generally denomi- 
nated contempts. Rlackstone. 

Com adj. [old TV. contemptible.'] 

1. YVonliy of contempt; tirMTving scorn. 

No man truly knows ^himself, but he growetli daily more 
contempt ikb in Ids own r) es. Taylor, G aide to Devotion. 

From no one vie*' exempt, 

And most contemptible to shun contempt.. Pope, Fpiit. 

2. Despised; .scorned ; neglected. . 

Tlu re is not -o mcteinplihic a plant or animal llmt does not 

confound tl.e n .io>t enlarged understanding. hwke. 

3. Scornful; a pf to despise; contemptuous. This is 
no proper in»c. 

If she should make tender of her love, Vis very possible he’ll 
scorn it ; for the man hath a ( on it mptible spirit. Shat spent c. 

ConteM imthlf.n ess .~ j' w. s. [from conlcmplifAc.] The 
of being contemptible; the state of being 
despised; meanness; vileness; baseness; cheap- 
ness. • 

Having hy our present miseries fearned ninth of .he cn,i - 
ft mphbtenvss of it, |thc world.) Hammond's Work.), iv. 491. 

Who, by a Ntcildy practice of virtue, comes to discern the 
contempt lUiencts of baits wherewith he allures us. 

Decay of Piety. 

ConteMrtiwly.-J” tub. [from contempt iblef\ Meanly ; 
in a mannef deserving contempt. 

At their fir^t coming, they arc ^encmlly^fntertnined by 
Pleasure and D.dlinme, and*have idl the content that possible 
may he given, so hnijj; as their money lasts;, but whett their 
lmjiu *> fail, tlit) arc contemptibly thrust out at a back door 
headlong, and there left to bhame. Reproach, Despair. 

Burton , Anat.of Mil. p. 117, 

Kmr.v^t thou not* 

Their language, and their wap:? They also know, 

# And reason imt conh mptibly. * . A RHon, P. L. 

If he be serious, it will atlbcl him with dotostation ami hor- 
rour to see a serious thing so contemptibly treated. 

• * Scott, Christian Life, ii. iii. 
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Contemptuous. adj. [from c out cm pi.] Scornful; 
apt to despise; using words', or actions of contempt; 
insolent. f 

To neglect 0<>d all our lives, and know that we neglect 
him: to ofleud God^voJuntarily, and (know that we omuul 
him, casting our hopes on tVm peace w'hich trust to make 
at parting, is no other than a rebellious presumption, and even 
Saco*! temptuous laughing to scorp and deriding of Cod, his laws 
and precepts. Ralegh , Hist. of the World. 

Some much averse I found, and wond’rous harsh, 
Contemptuous, proud, set on revenge and spite. Milton, S. A . 

Rome, the proudest part of the lieatheu world, entertained 
the mo*g contemptuous opinion of the Jews. Attcrhury . 

CoNTisf mftoously. adv. [from contemptuous.] With 
.scorn; with despite; scornfully; despiteful ly. 

I throw my name against the bruising stone. 

Trampling contemptuously on thy diadem. Shakspeare. 

The apostles and ediineut Christians were poor, and 
used contemptuously. ( Bp. Taylor, Holy Living. 

1C he governs tyrannically in youth, he will be treated con- 
temptuously in age.; and the fjaser his enemies, the more in- 
tolerable the affront. V Estrange. 

A wise man would not speak contemptuously of* a prince, 
though out of his dominions. Tdhtson. 

Contemptuousness, n. s. .[from contemptuous.'] Dis- 
position to contempt ; insolence. ffict. 

To CONTE'ND. v. w. [contendo, Lat.] 

1. To strive; to struggle in opposition. 

Hector’s forehead sfrit forth blood 
At Grecian swords contending. «. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

I lis wonders and bis praises do contend 
Which should be thine or his. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Death and nature do contend about them, 

Whether they live or die. Shakspeare , Macbeth. 

Distress not the Moabites, neither contend with them in 
battle ; for I will not give thee of their land. I)cut. ii. 9. 

2. To vie; to act in emulation. 

You sit above, and, see vain men below 
Contend for what you only can bestow. Dryden. 

3. It has for before the g/ound or cause of conten- 
tion. 

The question which our author would contend for, if he did 
not forget it, is what persons have a right to be obeyed. 

Locke. 

4* Sometimes about . 

He will find that many things he fiercely contended about were 
trivial. Decay of Piety. 

5. It has with before the opponent. 

This battle fares like to tile morning’s war, 

When dying clouds contend with growing light. 

ShaJcspearc, Hen. VI. 
If we consider him as our maker, we cannot cos. 'end with 
him. Temple. 

6. Sometimes against. 

In ambitious strength I did 

Contend against thy valour. , ShuAspeure , Coricl. 

To Contk'nd. v. a. To dispute any thing; to con- 
test. 

Their airy limbs in sports they exercise. 

And on the green contend the wrestler’s prize. Dryden , JEn. 

A time of war at length will come. 

When Carthage shall contend the world with Rome. Dryden . 
Thus low we lie, 

Shut from this day and that contended sky. Dryden . 

Conte'ndenT. w. s . [from 'contend.] Antagonist ; 
opponent ; champion ; combatant. Not used. 

In all notable changes and revolutions the contender ds kavc 
been still made a prey to the third party. IS Estrange. 

Conte'noer. 11. s. [from contend.] Combatant ; 
champion. 

contenders for it, look upon it as undeniable. Locke ^ 

lut ion disputes often arise in good earnest, where the t wo 
What do really believe the different propositions which 
Mancti cs? rt. Watts on. the Mind . 
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CONTE'NT.-f* adj. [content, Fr. content us, Lat.] 

1. Satisfied so as hoc to repine ; easy, though not 

highly pleased. ^ 

Burn to the spacious empire of the Nine, 

One wow’d have thought she sbou’d have been content. 

'To manage well tfufc nvghty government. Dryden. 

Who is content, is hapov., Locke. 

A man is 'perfectly content with the state he ia in, when he 
is perfectly without any uneasiness. r Locke. 

Foe to loud praise, and friend to learned ease, 

Content with science in the vale of peace. Pope, Epist. 

2. Satisfied so as not to oppose. 

Submit you to the people’s voices, 

Allow their officers, and he content 

To suffer lawful censure. Shakspeare Coriol. 

To Conte'nt. v . a. [from the adjective.] 

1 . To satisfy so as to stop complaint ; not ta offend ; 
to appease without plenary happiness or complete 
gratification. 

touted! thyself with this much, and let this satisfy thee, that 
I love thee. / Sidney . 

Great minds do sometimes content themselves to threaten, 
when they could destroy. Tit lot son . 

Do not content yourselves with obscure and confused ideas, 
w here dearer are to be attained. \ Watts, Logick . 

1. To please to’gratify. 

Is the udder better than the ccl, 

Because his painted skin contents the eve? Shtdrspcare. 

It doth milch content me 

To hear him so inclin’d. Shalsjteare, Hamlet. 

If a mall so temper his actions, ns in some one of them he 
doth content every faction, the musick of praise will be fuller. 

Bacon. 

Wheat is contented with a meaner earth, and contenting with 
a suitable gain. Parent, Cornwall. 

Contf/nt.-^ n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Moderate happiness; such satisfaction as, though 
it does not fill up desire, appeases complaint. 

Nought’s had, all’s spent, 

Where our desire is got without content. Shakspeare , Mach. 

One thought content the good to be enjoy’d; 

This every little accident destroy’d. Dryden . 

A wise content his even soul secur’d; 

By want not shaken, nor by wealth allur’d. Smith on Philips . 

2. Acquiescence; satisfaction in a thing unexamined. 

- Others lor language all their care express, 

And value books, as women men, for dress : 

Their praise is still — the stile is excellent; 

The sense they humbly take upon content. Pope , EpiU . 

3. [From covtentus, contained.] That which is con- 
tained, or included in any thing. 

Though my heart’s content firm love doth bear, 

■ Nothing of that shall from mine eyes appear. Shakspeare. 
Scarcely any thing can he determined of the particular con- 
tents of any single muss of ore by mere inspection. Woodward. 

Experiments are made on the blood of healthy animals : in 
a weak habit, scrum might afford other contents. Arbuthnot. 

4. The power of containing ; extent; capacity. 

This island had then fifteen hundred strong ships, of great 
content. Bacon. 

It were good to know thfe geometrical content, figure, and 
situation of all the lands of a kingdom, according to natural 
bounds. Grounds Bills if Mortality. 

5. That which is comprised in a writing. In this 
sense the plural only is in use. 

I have a letter from her 

Of such contents , as you will wonder at. Shakspeare. 

I shall prove these writings not counterfeits, but authen- 
tick, and tnc contents true, and Worthy of a divine original. 

Grvur* Cosmol. 

The contents of both books come before those of the first 
book, in the thread of the story. Addison, Sped. 

6 . A parliamentary expression for those who are in 
favour of the subject proposed. 
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Supposing the number of (wntcnfo and not contents strictly 1 
equal in numbers and consequence, the possession, to avoid 
disturbance, ought to carry it. % 

Burttc, Sp . on the Act of Uniformity* 

Content a'tion.,m. s. [.from content .] Satisfaction^ 

control. Out of use. * » * • 

1 seek no better warrant than % L&f owi\ consqjence, nor no 
greater pleasure than mine own content at im . Sidney. 

Fourteen year^ .space, during the minority of Gordianus, the 
government was ■with great applause and vontentation in the 
hands of Misitheun, a pedant. • Baron . 

The shield was not long after incrusted with a new rust, 
a?id is the same a cut of Which hath been engraved and ex- 
hibited, to the great vontentation of the learned. 

t Arhuthuol and Pope. 

Contested, participial adj . [from content .] Satis- 
fied; at quiet ; not repining ; not demanding more ; 
easy, though not plenarily happy. 

Barbarossa, in hope by sufferance to obtain another king- 
dom, seemed contented with the answer. Knottes , lint. 

Dream not of other worlds, • * 

Contented that thus tar has been reveal'd, 

Not of earth only, but of highest heav’n. Milton , P. L. 

It* he can desefy • 

Some nobler foe approach, to hint be calh t 

Ami begs his fate, and then eontm/vJ falls. , Denham* 

To distant lands Vertuinnus never roves, • 

Like you, contented with his native groves. Pope. 

Contk'ntedi.y.* adv. [from contented * J In a quiet, 
easy, or satisfied manner. 

\Vc%ee no nation post with more haste, or crowd in more 
numbers, to Lotteries than our English. No people is more 
contentedly cozened with hope of game in that kinde, no whit 
disheartened by the disproportion of Blanks to adventure for 
the Prize. Standard of Equality, \\ 32. 

There was no uroat cause of fear, but that from thence for- 
ward be diould live merrily and cunttntcdty with him. 

Shelton , YV, of D. iv. 7. 

Must I ask iiuothci's humour, whether I shall, sleep soundly, 
or cat content cd/y ? Whit lot k, Mann, of the Eng. p. 312. 

Trill), Mr*. Abigail, I must needs say, I served my master ^ 
conUn/cd/y. while he was living. Addison* Drummer , i. 1 . 

Whether a gentleman, who hath seen a little of the world 
and observed how men live elsewhere, can contentedly sit down 
In a cold, damp, sordid habitation, in the midst of a bleak 
country, inhabited by thieves and beggars? 

* Bp. Bcsduley, Qucust , § 41s. 

Contf/ntedness.*^ n* s. [from contented .] State of 
satisfaction in any lot. 

An bumble »■ ontcntcdim s with bis good pleasure in all things ; 
iookiug upon God with the same face, whether he smile upon 
D.i in his favours, or chastise us with Ids loving corrections. 

lip. Hall , Devout Sou/, $ tE. 

This patience and contented ness of spirit — is no hinderance 
to pious and ingenuous industry. 

; . *p> Taylor, Aiiif. Hands, p. 52. 

An entire contentedness with our lot, thatvlnty of the hvt 
commandment, is absolutely required. f 

Hammond's Works, iv. 546. 

Angling was, after tedious study, a calmer of unquiet 
thoughts, a moderator of passions, a procnrcr.of contentedness. 

& v Walton, Angler. 

Contentful.# adj. [from content and full.] Per- 
fectly content; quite easy ; pleased. Huloct . 

By contentful submission to God’s disposal of things, wc do 
worthily express ourselves avowing bis right to do what he will 
with his own, and approving his exercise thereof. 

Barrow , Serm. iii, S. 6, 

ConteNtfully.# adv. [from contentful.] In a per- 
fectly contented way. Htdqet. 

CONTENTION. w. s. [contention Lat. It has beetf 
well observed to me by a learned friend, that the 
three significations, as arranged by Johr&on, should 
be reversed. Eagerness is the primary significa- 
tion. a Emulation is the next, because eagerness is *1 
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npt to produce* cnnilaljou. And Strife is the thin!, 
as t^nulnlion is apt to produce strife, j 

1. Strife; debate; contest; quunvi; mutual onnori- 

tiou. # 11 

<- ai1 V.11J1 manner* :..k whi.t wj/tlio d-fi; reive? 

a" » >lu ^ a (tuiieidi iii hi pubbck. Sho/xpcnre. 

A\oi<l iool1.11 .(oi-tioH'i and ;m.l <onlr„lim„ .ml 

. , . . 1 17 . 111. 9. 

(an flic\ keep thcMiisolvis in a porp.-tu.il contention with 
their 1 asc, llicir rcaM.n, ami iheir God, ami nut endure a 
combat with a smiid oiMOin. y > 4 cm . t1 r 

Tlu* ancients made unrh u/ion the principle that tt-vned III 
the chaos ai 1 W, and then love ; the mu* to 1 s the divi- 
sion 1 ;, and (he other the union of all parties in the middle anil 
common bond. Unmet* Tin .y the Eut 4 h. 

2. Kimilation ; endeavour to excel. 

Soiin and bniflmr at a strife ! 

What is your quarrel ? how begin it first ? • 

quarrel, but a sweet contention. Shalspnirr, H. VI. 

3 * .Eagerness ; zeal; ardom ; vehemence uj end<»avour. 

Your own earnestness and ctoifcnlion to effect what vou are 
about, will continually suggest to pm sevtyal artifices. Holder* 

This is an end, which, at fir>t view, appears worth) our ut- 
most contention to obtain. Rogers. 

ContEntious.^ ad). [fild # I , V.co«/i , ;///> 7 /.r.] Qunrrel- 
sn.^e; given to debate; perverse; not peaceable. 

J hou tliink’st much that tliis contentions storm * * 

Invades us to the skin. Shakspearr , K. Pear. 

There are certain ennlenhon't humours that are never to be 
pleased. » / #* PUt range. 

Ib ^ made them i.lle, idleness made tJum curious, and cu- 
riosity contentious. J Jurat/ of Piety. 

Contf/ntuh s Jurisdiction, flu law.] A court which 
lias a power to judge and determine differences be- 
tween contending parties. The lord chief justices, 
and judges, have a content inns jurisdiction ; but the 
lords of the treasury, and the commissioners of the 
customs, have none, being merely judges of accounts 
and transactions. ^ Chambers. 

CoNTi-VriousLY. adv* ffrosu Curt cut ions.] Perversely; 
quarrelsomely. 

Wc dial! not content musty r. join, nr only to justify our own, 
bat to applaud and coalii’iu be. mature r abaertion^. Browq. 

CoNTt:'\TK)USNEss.'J v ti. s. f from contentious.] Pronc- 
ness to contest : perverseness; Imbulence; quarrel- 
some ness'. 

i’oi./t mtoiuMu.'iS m a feast of charity is more Kcnndul than any 
posture. Unhurt, Country Parson, ch. 22. 

Do not contentiousness and cnic lty, and study of revenge, 
seldom finil of retaliation ? Bradley, Serm. 

C ontEntless. adj. [from (onteni.] Disconleiited ; 
dissatisfied ; uneasy. 

Best state-, rojlcnffei t, 

Dave a distracted and most wretched bcuig, 

Worse than the worst, content. * SMsprare, ? y imau. 

ContEntly.* adv. [from content.] In a quiet, con- 
tented wav. 


We’ll aw’ay uuto your country house, 

And there we'll learn to live coutuntty. 

Bunum. and PI. Buie a Wife . 

Conte NTMENT.-f- ti. s. [old Kr. contentment.] 

1. Acquiescence without pjenary .‘,alisSiet*um. 

Sucli men’s contentment must he wrought lw stratagem ; the 
usual method of fare is not for them. ” Hdokcr. 

S&binission is the only rea#onin« between a creature anil its 
Maker, and contentment in his will is the best remedy We can 
apply to misfortunes. Temple. 

Contentment , wiritoul external honour, is humility / without 
the pleasure of eating, temperance. Grew , Cmmot. 

1 Some place the bliss in action, some in ease, 

Those cull it plcusurc, and contentment these. Tope, Ess. 

But now no face divipc contentment wears, 

T Tis all blank sadness, or continual tears. Pope. 
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2 . Gratification. 

At Paris the prince spent one* whole day, to give his mind 
some contentment in viewing of a famous city. f IVolton. 

Let my heart so joy in the assured expectation of it, that it 
may disrelish all the contentments, and contemn all the crosses, 
which this world can afford me. " Bp. Halt, Soliioq , 57. 

CONTE'RM l N A li L E. # adj. [from Ac Lat. cotitw- 
r mino.] Capable of the same bounds. 

There succeeded in the same place the departure of my no 
less dear niece, your long, and I dare say, your still beloved 
consort, (for love gnd life are not contcrminablc ,) a» well 
appeareth by your many tender expressions of that Jisjuncturc. 
c Sir It. IVolton, Letters. 

Conte'rminate.# adj. [Lat. contmnino , contcnnina- 
% turn 0 That which hath the same bounds. 

I Irre arc kingdoms mix’d 
And nations join’d, a strength of empire fix’d 
Conterminalc with heaven. B. Jenson, Masques at Court. 

Conterminous. adj. [conlcnninus, Latin. f j Border- 

ing upon ; touching at the boundaries. 

This conforineu so many of them, as were conterminous t o 
the colonics and garrisons, to the Roman laws. Hale. 

Conterra'nean. a adj. [Lat. contcrranens.] Of the 
same earth or country. 

I hold that of the orator to Vie a wild extravagant speech, 
That if women were not eimterrancan and mingled wit!, men, 
angels would descend and dwell among us. Howell , Lett, i*\ 7. 

Conterra neous. adj. [contcrra ncus, Lat.] Of the 
same country. * Diet. 

Contessera'tion.# 7i. s. [from the Lat. con and to- 
serahiSy variegated.] Assemblage ; collection. 

I have not, so much a* with one dash of a pencil, offered to 
describe that person of his, which afforded m> unusual a con- 
tesseration of elegancies ami set of rarities to tjic beholder. 

B. (Hej/s Life of G. Herbert, (167 r ,) sign. 0 . 5. 

To CONTE'ST. v. a. {contcHcr, Fiv, probably from 
contra testa rt\ Latin.] To dispute; to controvert ; 
to litigate ; to call in question. 

Tis evident, upon what 'account none have presumed to 
contest the proportion of t !«•*•« ancient pieces. Dry dm, Duf. 

To CoNTr/sT.-j* 7 :. n. 

1. To strive; to contend : followed by with. 

Contesting not with them, nor contradicting them with the 

- spirit of frowurdness. Donne , Hist, of the Sept. p. 146. 

The difficulty of an argument adds to the pleasure of con- 
testing with it, when there are hopes of victory. Burnet. 

2 . To vie; to emulate. 


I do contest 

As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 

As ever in ambitious strength I did 

Contend against thy valour. Shaks pen rc, Coriol. 

Of man, who dares in pomp with Jove contest, 

Unchang’d, immortal, and supremely blest Pope , Odyss. 
Co'ntest. //. s. [from the verb. It is now accented 
on the first syllable.] Dispute k difference ; debate. 

This of old no less coh'csl* did move, 

Than when for Homer’s birth sev’n cities strove. Denham. 

A definition is the only way whereby the moaning of words 
can be known, without leaving room for contest about it. Lorlce. 

Leave all lioby contests, all immodest clamours, and brawling 
language. Watts. 

Contestable, adj. [from contest.'] TJmt may be con- 
Shut from disputable; controvertible. 

"TENDENV. enkss# ji, s , [bom contestable.] Possi- 

CbJ Vf'V run. 

n nYi~ ’>• s ' [contest.'] 'The act of fcJitest- 

C . 

^ 1 thread hon, art, . and argument can do, 

eki 7v K jd r’ , , :urc remedy in this cause. 

lo ? k VP° a o«, Report of the F, of Salisbury. 
C c ''^T w often anw in g Wtj £ reast ' 

• Bcauvi. and FI. Four Rhus in One. 

O#* >7 *4 
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Those of other wonqer regions, impatient of the wrongs of 
their conjugal disappointments, fly out into open contestations. 

Bp* Hall, Cases of Consc. iv. 10. 

Doors shut, visits forhuldjn, and, which was worse, divers 
contestations, even with the queen herself. IVotlon. 

! After years spent % dqnicstick, unsociable contestations, she 

found means to withdraw. Clarendon. 

Contest on. ^ n\ 's. [old Fr. contestation, Lat. 
contestin', to witness.] Testimony; proof by witnesses. 

We are all as well baptized info the narw* of the Holy Spirit, 
as of the Lather and Son, wherein is signified, and by a solemn 
contestation ratified on the part of God, that those three joined 
arc corfSpiringly propitious and favourable to us. 

Barrow , Serin, ii. S. 34. 

Contf/stinoly.-Y' adv. [from To Contest . ] In a con- 
tending manner. 

The more contest ingly they set their reason to explain them, 
the more difficult they /perhaps, will find (hem at that conjunc- 
ture. „ IT. Monnlcgn, Dev. Fss. (1648,} p. 371. 

Contf/stless.# adj. [from contest and less.] Not to 
be disputed. 

t, Modest sense 

Ofmyuncquui worth compcll’d some doubting; 

But now Jtis truth con! estiva. A. Hill. 

To CONTF/X. v. a. [ contexo , Lat.] To weave to- 
gether; to unite by interposition of parts. This 
word is noL’in use. 

Nature may coiit .\ ra plant, though 4 hat be a perfectly mixt 
concrete, whnout having all the elements previously presented 
to her to compound it of. Bn/lr. 

The fluid body of quicksilver is rontrxed with the salts it 
carries up in sublimation. Boyle. 

Co'ntext. n. s. [conttwlus. Lain.] The general 
series of a discourse; the parts of the discourse that 
precede and follow the sentence quoted. 

That chapter is really a representation of one, which hath 
only the knowledge, not practice of his duty; ns is manifest 
from the context. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Content, adj. [from mutex,] Knit together; firm. 

Hollow and thin, for lightness; but withal context and firm, 
for strength. " Dirham , Phys. Throl. 

To Conte'xt.'X' 7’. a. [from, the noun.] To knit to- 
gether. An unusual but useful. verb. 

This were to unglew the whole world’s frame, which is con ~ 
texted only by commerce and contracts. 

Junius, Sin Stigma/. (16^9,) p. 776. 

Contf/xturai,.-* adj. [from context! (re.] Relating 
to the human frame. 


Again, the eon textural expressions are of the selfsame nature. 

Smith, Portrait, of Old Age, p. 182. 
Contf/xture. ti. s* [from eontex.] The disposition 
of parts one amongst others ; the composition of any 
thing out of separate parts; the system ; the consti- 
tution; the.manncr in which any thing is woven or 
formed. ** 

* He was not of any delicate contexture; his limbs rather sturdy 
than dainty, Walton. 

Every species, afterwards expressed, was produced from that 
idea, forming that wonderful contexture of created beings. 

. f * Dry den, Dufrcsnoy. 

Hence ’gan relax 

The ground’s contexture; hence Tartarian dregs, 

Sulphur, and nitrous spume# enkindling fierce, 

Bellow’d within their darksome caves. Philips. 

This apt, this wise contexture of (he sea. 

Makes it the ships, driv’n by the winds, oliey : 

Whence hardy merchants sail from shore to shore. Black more. 
CoNti on action. J* n. s* [cvntignatioy Lat.]. 

/V frame of beams joified together ; n story. 

We mean a porch, or cloister, or the like, of qne conligm- 
lion, and not in storied buildings. Walton, Architecture . 

Where more of these orders than one shall be set in several 
stories or coniig nations, there must be an exquisite care to place 
the columns precisely one over another. Ibid. 
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Their private oratories were appointed in the uppermost 
contignation of their houses. 1 Gregory's Work*, p. io. 

t. The act of framing or joining a fabrick of wood. 

Their own buildings were without any party-wall, and 
linked by a contigyUum into the edifice of France. * Burke ^ 

Conti n.s. [from contigiurusJ] Actual con- 
tact; situation in which tVo* bodies or countries 
touch upon eacji other. . # 

He defined ma$£petical attraction to be a natural imitation 
and disposition conforming unto contiguity. Brown . 

The immediate contiguity of that convex were a real space. 

• # Hale, Grig, of Mank. 

The bishop having first stated the convicinity and contiguity 
of the two parishes. Warton* Hist, of Kiddington , p. 18. 

CONTFGUOUS. ctdj. [contiguus, Lat.] 

1. Meeting so as to touch; bordering upon each 

other ; not separate. # 

Flame doth not mingle with flame as air cloth with air, or 
water with water, but only remained! contiguous , as it coirietli 
to pass betwixt consisting bodies. 1 Bacon, Hat. Ilht. 

The loud misrule • 

Of chaos far remov’d ; lest fierce extremes. 

Contiguous , might distemper the vfhole frame. MM ton, 1 \ L. 

The East and West t 

Upon the globe, a mathemutick point f * 

Only divides : thus happiness and misery, • 

And all extremes, are still contiguous. Denham, Sophy. 

Distinguish them by* the diminution of the lights and sha- 
dows, joining the contiguous object* by the participation of 
their colours. Dry den, Dufrrx . 

WI1A1 1 viewed it too near, the two halfs of the paper 'lid 
not appear fully divideiHrorn one another, but seemed conti- 
guous at one of their angles. Newton , Opt. 

2 . It h&s sometimes t mtlu 

Water, being contiguous with air, cooleth it, but moistencth 
U not. Bacon , Nat. Hist. 

Contiguously, adv. [from contiguous.'] Without any 
intervening spaces. * 

Thus disembroil’d, they take their proper place, I 
The next of kin contiguously embrace, j > \ 

And foes are sunder’d by a larger space. ) 

Dryden , Ovid. 

CoNTi'GUOUSNESS.'f* fU s. [from contiguous . .] Close 
connection ; coherence. 

The shspicious houses, as if afraid to hr infected with more 
misery than they have already, by contiguousness to others, 
keep off at a distance, tuning many waste places betwixt them. 

Fuller's Holy War , p. 276. 

CONTINENCE.? r .. T _ 

Co'ntinencv. 5 "• *• Lat.] 

1. Restraint: command of one’s self. 

He knew what to say; he knew also when to leave off, a 
continence which is practised by few writers. 

Dryden, Fab. Prcf. 

2 . Forbearance of lawful pleasure. 

Content without lawful venery, is continence ; without Un- 
lawful, chastity. Grew, Cosmo! . 

3. Chastity in general. 

Where is he ? 

— In her chamber, making a sermon of continenry to her, 
and rails, and swears, and rates. 

'Shakspeare , , Tam. of the Shrew. 

Sailer not dishonour to approach 
Th’ imperial seat ; to virtue consecrate. 

To justice, continence , and nobility. Titus And ronicus. 

4. Moderation in lawful pleasures. 

Chastity js either abstinence or continence: abstinence is 
that of virgins or widows ; continence , of married persons. 

Bp. Taylor} 

j. Continuity; uninterrupted course. 

Answers ought to be made before the same fudge, before 
whom the depositions were produced, lest the continence of the 
•course should be divided ; or, in other terms, lest there should 
be a discontinuance of the can*?. Ayliffe , Parergon. 
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CO'NTINENf.f adj. % [continent^ Lat.; co?itinent 9 
old Jr.] 

Chaste; abstemious in lawful pleasures. 

t 



2 . Restrained; moderate; temperate. # 

I pray you, have a continent forbearance, ’till the speed of 

his rage goes slower. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

3. Continuous; connected. § 

The North-can part of Asia is, if not continent with the 
West side of America, yet certainly it is the least disjoined ’ty 
i»t*a of all that coast of Asia. Brercuood on Language . ?. 

4. Opposing; restraining. * m 

* My desifre 

All continent impediments would oVrbcar, 

TJiat did oppose my will. g • Shakspeare . 

Co ntinen rrf~ n . s* [conlinms, Lr.t.J 

h Land not disjointed by the sea from other lands. 

Whether this portion of tlic^vorld were rent, 

By the rude ocean, from life continent ; 

Or thus created, it wa* sure design’d 

To be the sacred refuge of mankind. • Waller. • 

The declivity of rivers will he so much the less, and there- 
fore the continents will* he the less drained, and will gradually 
iiicre.i'.c in humidity. g Bentley, Senn. 

2. That which contains any thing. This sense is 
perhaps only in Shakspeare, I)r. Johnson says. 
But there is abundant and good authority for this 
usage of the word. 

O t leave my side* ! 

Heart, once lie stronger than thy contimnt, 
t'rack thy frail erne. Shakspeare, Ant. and Clrop. 

Close pent-up guilt*. 

Hive 3 our contending continent.* Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

I told our pilot that pas£ other men 
He most iiui^r hear firm spirits, .since he sway’d 
The continent that nil our spirits convey’d. 

Chapman, Oduss. 1 2. 

I did not s.iy that the Book of Articles only was the con- 
tinent of the Church of England’s publick doctrine. * 

• Ahp. Laud against Fisher , p. 5c. 

The smaller continent which we call a pipkin. 

Kemwt, Faroe h. Antirp Gloss, in v. Potagiuni. 

Contine'ntai..^ adj. [from continent .] Respecting 

a continent ; particularly relating to the states on the 
couiinont of Kuropc* : a word much used ii\lhe po- 
liticks of modern times. 

I 9111st leave it to you — to reflect upon the effect of this 
or any continental alliances, present or future. 

• , Burke on a Begin dr Peace. 

Co'ntineni i.y.'v adv. [from cSntinent.^ Chasicly- 
Wlien Paul wrote this epistle, it was lykely enough that the 
man would live continently. 

Martin 'on the Marr. of Priests, (1554,) X. i. 

7 b CONTI'NGE. v. //. [coni i ago, Lat.] To touch; 
to reach: tojmppcn. J)ict. 

CoNTl'NGE. VCE.+ 7 rr 

, 1 > ft. s. [from contingent .1. 

Conti ngency. 5 • * * 

1. The quality of Wing fortuitous; accidental pos- 
sibility. 

Their credulities assent unto any prognostics, which, con- 
sidering the contingency in events, are only in the prescience 
of God. • Brown , Pulg. jSrr. 

For once, O heaven ! unfold thy adamantine book ; 

If not thy firm, immutable decree, 

At least tlie Second page of great contingency. 

Such as consists with wjlls originally free. Dryden . 

It is a bMnd cvnthigence of events f Dry ten, Amphitryon- 
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Aristotle says, we are not to build certain rules upon the 
contingency of human actions. « South. 

2. 'Hie act of reaching to, dr touching. * 

From the time of the sun’s being in F, the point of lus 
rising, till he came to L, the point of contingency, the shadow 
of the style went stilt forward from S t)y Q to M. 

Gregory's .Fosthwpa, (1650,) p. 3 9 . 

CpNTi'NGENT.-f" adj. [contingent Lat.] 

1. Falling out by chance; accidental; not deter- 
minable by any certain rule. 

Hazard naturally implies in it, first, something future ; 
secondly, something contingent. South. 

1 firit informed myself in all material circumstances of it, 
in inOre places than one, that there might be nothing casual 
or contingent 111 any one of those circumstances. Woodward. 

2. Dependent upon an uncertainty. 

If a contingent legacy be left to any one when lie attains, or 
if he attains, the age of twenty one, and he dies before that 
time, it is a lapsed legacy. H 1 Blackstone. 

Contingent, n. s. 

1. A thing in the hands 6f chance. 

By contingctits we are to understand those things which conic: 
to pass without any hunian forecast. Grew, Cosmo/. 

His understanding could almost pierce into future contingent*, 
his conjectures improving even to prophecy. South, Sc cm . 

2. A proportion that fall* to any person upon « divi- 
sion :* thus, in time of war, each prince of Germany 
is to furnish his contingent of men, money, and 
munition. 

Contingently, adv. [from contingent.] Accidentally; 
without any settled rule. 

It is digged out of the earth contingent/ )/, and indifferent h , 
as the pyrtta* and agates. Woodward, Nut. Hid. 

Conti'ngentness. n. s. [from contingent.'] Acci- 
d cntali less. 

Conti'nual.'^' adj. [ continue /, old Fr. -amt hums, 
Latin.] 

i. Incessant; proceeding 1 without*interruption ; suc- 
cessive without any space cf time between. Con- 
tinual is used ol time, and continuous of place, 
Dr. Johnson says; but formerly, I may observe, 
continual had the sense of continuous as, “ walls 
are either entire continual, or intermitted, ” 
Wotton’s Elem. of Architecture. 

He that is of a merry heart, hath a continual feast. 

Proverbs xv. 

Other care perhaps 

May have diverted from continual watch 

Our great forbidder. M'dtm, P. L. 

*Tis all blank sadness, or continual tears. Pope. ■ 

2* [In law.] A continual claim is made from tiflic to 
time, within every year and day, to land or other 
thing, which, in some respect, we cannot attain 
without danger. For example, if I be disseised 
of land, into which, though I have right into it, 
l dare not enter, for fear of beating; it behooveth 
me to hold on my right of entry to the best oppor- 
tunity of me and mine heir, by approaching as 
near it as, I can, once every year as long as J 
live ; and so I save the rjght of entry to niyTieir. 

CowcL 

3. It is sometimes used fox perpetual. u v 

Continually, adv. [from continual.] 

1. Without pause; without interiniption. 

The drawing of boughs into the inside of a room, whsfre 
fire is f < miimudly kept, hath been tried with grapes. Bacon. 

2. Without ceasing. f 

Why do not all auimals continually increase in bigness, 
during the whole space of' their lives ? Bentley, Serm. 
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Conti'nualness.# r n. Si [from continual.] Per- 
manence. 

So then, though sleep partake not of our devotion, yet 
this hinders v not the conlhiualncu of it. Ilalru, Hem. p. 141. 

(Continuance, jj. [from continued] 

1. Succession uninterrupted. 

The brutp immediately regard* his own preservation, or the 
continuance of Ids species. Addison^ Sped. 

2. Permanence? in one state. 

Continuance of evil doth in itself increase evil. Sidney. 
A chamber where a great fire is kept, though the fire be 
at one stay, yet with the continuance continually hath its heat 
increased. * Sidney . 

These Romish casuists, speak peace to the commences of 
men, by suggesting something ■ .vhich shall satisfy their minds, 
notwithstanding a known, avowed continuance in sin. South. 

3. Abode in a place. 

4. Duration; lastingness. 

You either fear his humour, or my negligence, that you 
call in question the continuance of his love. 

* Shakspenrr, Tw. Night. 

Their duly depending upon fear, the one w.i , of no greater 
continuance than the other. Hayward. 

That pleasure is not 0 f greater continuance, which arise, 
from the prejudice or malice of its hearers. 

Addi ' un, Freeholder. 

5. Perseverance. 

To them who, by patient continuqnre in well-doing, seek 
fur glory, arid honour, and immortality, cterinl life. 

Rom. ii. 7. 

6. Progression of lime. 

In thy book all my members were written, which in conti- 
nuance were fashioned. Psalm cxxxix, 16. 

7. Resistance to separation of parts continuity. 

Wool, tow, cotton ami raw silk, have besides the desire of 

continuance in regard of the tenuity of their thread, a greedi- 
ness of moisture. ' Ration. 

To CO NTl'NU ATE. # r. a. [LhI. ronthiuo.] To join 
closely together. Hull dear, and Cocker am. 

'I’h use four lines contained and terminated that continuahng 
superficies a..d imaginary plane, which did cut the length of 
the wall according to right angles. 

Potter on the Number 66f>, (1647,) p. 29, 

Conti'nuate. adj. f continuatus, Lat.] 

1. fm mediately united. 

We are of him and in him, even as though our vary flesh 
and bones should be made conlimiaie with his. Hooker , b. v. 

2. Uninterrupted ; unbroken. 

A most incomparable man breath’d, as it were. 

To an unti ruble and conf innate goodness. Shakspeare, Tim. 

A clear body broken to small pieces produceth white; and 
becometh most black, while it is continuatc and undivided, as 
we see iu deep waters and thick glasses. Peacham. 

Conti'nuately. adv. [from amt innate,] With con- 
tinuity; without interruption. 

# The water ascend.* gently, and by intermissions ; but it falls 
continuftfcly, and with force. Wilkins. 

Continuation, n. s. [fro u\ conlim&tc.] Protraction, 
or succession uninterrupted- 
These things uniat needs be the Works of Providence, for the 
continuation of the species, and upholding the world. Ray. 

The Homan poem in but the second part of the Ilias: a con- 
tinuation of the Same story. Dry den. 

CoNTi'NUATivE.'f* ius. [from contitmatei] 

1. An expression noting permanence or duration. 

Tp these may be added ctintinmlives : as Rome remains to 
this day; which includes at least two propositions, viz . Rome 
. was f and Rome' is. iVatft, Logick. 

2 . A, grammatical conjunction* 

The conjunctions winch conjoin .both sentences and their 
meanings, are either copulatives or continualivcs. The princi- 
pal copulative in English is and. The conlinuatives are if, be- 
cause, therefore , that, dec. Harris, Hermes, ii. % . k 
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Conti'nuator.-^ ri 4 s, [from youtinuate.} He that 
continues or keeps up the series or succession. 

It teems injurious to Providence to ordain a way of produc- 
tion which should destroy the producer, or contrive the conti- 
nuation of the sptjcies by the destruction of the contihualor . # 

* * , Brown , Vulg . Err. 

Wc arc told by the continnatow of the Saxon chronicle, that 
ft Well here continued boiling with streams ofblbod for several 
days together. Aubrey, Berk . ii. 379. 

This was began by Purbach, and carried 011 by Regiomon- 
tanus, the disciple, the continuator , 9 and the perfecter of the 
system of Purbarh. A. Smith , Hist, of Astr. 

Th'CONTJ'NLE. v. n. [continuer. Fr. coni him , 

, Latin.] 

1. To remain in the same* state, or place. 

The multitude continue with me now three days, and have 
nothing to e$t. St. Mult. xv. 33k 

' The popular vote 

Inclines here to continue , and build up here • 

A growing empire. Milton, l\ L. 

Happy, but for so happy ill secured, , , 

Long to continue . # # Milton, V. Jj. 

lie six days and nights 

Continued making. " , A lilt on, P. L. 

2. To last; to be durable. 

Thy kingdom shall not continue. # 1 Saw. xiii. 14* 

For here have wo no continuing city, hi/ w e seek one to 
come. Heh. xiii. 14. 

They imagine that fln animal of the longest deration should 
live in a continued motion, without that rest whereby nil others 
continue. Brou n, Tut, g. Err. 

3. To persevere. • * 

If ye continue in my ^ ord, then arc yc my disciples indeed. 

St. John, \ iii 31. 

# Down rush’d the rain 

Impetuous, and continued, till the earth 
No more was seen. Milton , P. L. 

To Continue, v.a. 

1. To protract, or hold without interruption. 

0 continue thy loving kindness unto them. Psalm xxx\ i. ro. 

You know how to make yourself happy, by only continuing. 

such a life 11* you have been long accustomed t<b lead. Pope A 

2. To unite without a chasm, or intervening sub- 
stance. • 

The use of the navel is to continue the infant unto the mo- 
ther, ayd by the vessels thereof to convey its aliments and 
sustenance. * Brown, Vulg . Err. 

The dark abyss, whose boiling guiph 
Tamely endur’d a bridge of wond’rous length, 

From nell continu'd reaching th* utmost orb 

Of this frail world. Milton, P. L. 

Here Priam’s son, Deiphobus, he found, 

Whose face and limbs were one continu'd wound ; 

Dishonest, with lop’d arms, the youth appears, 

Spoil’d of his nose, and shorten’d of his ears. Drydcn, JF.n. 

Where any motion or succession is so slow, as that it keeps 
not pace with the ideas in our minds, there! the series of a 
constant continued succession is lost ; and we perceive it v not 
but with certain gaps of rest lietwcen. Locke. 

Conti'nuedlt. adV' [from continued.'} Without in- 
terruption; without ceasing. 

By perseverance, I do not understand a continually uniform, 
equal course of obedience, and such as is not interrupted with 
the least act of sin. Norris . 

Conti'nuer.*!* n. s. [from continue.} 

1. Having the power of perseverance. 

1 would my horse had the speed of your tongue, and .>0 good 

a continuer. Shakspeaie, Much ado. 

2 . One who continues in the same state; one Vho 
promotes continuance. 

The. second being the great plague of spiritual desertion, in- 
flicted on indulgent continuer* in sin. Hammond , of Come. § 64. 

It is both very seasonable and methodical Represent, the 
first founder, sustainer, and continuer thereof [the church] by 
this emblem ; Lo, I am with you to the end of the world. 

, Afore. Expos. Sec. ( p ; ;c 
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Continuity. *«. s. [continuitas, Lat.] 

1. Connection unintcrnfpted ; cohesion; close union. 

It is certain, that in all bodies there is an appetite of union, 

and evitation of solution of continuity. Bacon , Nat. Hist. 

After the great lights there must J)c great shadows, which 
we call reposes, because in reality the sight would be tired, if 
it were attracted by if continuity of glittering objects. Drydcn. 

It wraps itself about the fljime, and by its continuity hinders 
an) air or nitre from coming. Addison on Italy. 

2 . [In physick.] That texture or cohesion of the 
ports of an animal body, upon the destruction 
which there is said to be a solution of continuity . 

'Qjiincy. 

As in the. natural body a wound or solution of continuity is 
worse than a corrupt humour, so in the spiritual. 

Bacon, Essays. 

The solid parts may be contracted by dissolving their conti- 
nuity; for, a fibre, cut through contracts itself. * Arbuthnot. 

Continuous, adj. [continuns, Latin.] Joined to- 
gether without the intervention of any space. 

As the breadth of every ring is thus augmented, the dark in- 
tervals must be diminished, until the neighbouring rings be- 
come continuous , and arc blended. Newton, Opt. 

Jo whose dread expanse, 

Continuous depth, and woud’rcfus length of course. 

On* floods are rills. Thomson, Simmer 

Conto'usion.% See Contortion. . • 

To CONTCyRT.'l'* v. a . [ronlorQus> Lat.] To twist.; 
to writhe. * * 

If these contorted sentences be aught worlh, it is not the de- 
sertion that breaks what is broken, but the impiety. 

Milton, Tetrad/ 

The vertebral arteries arc variously contorted. Ray. 

Air seems to consist of spires contorted into small spheres, 
through the interstices of which the particles of light may freely 
pass. Chcytic . 

Contortion. n. s. [from contort : old Fr. contor- 
tion ; and our word is as frequently written contor- 
tion as contortion.} Twh*. ; wry motion ; flexure. 

Disruption they would, be in danger of, upon a great and 
sudden stretch or contortion. Bay on the Creation. 

How can she acquire those hundred graces and motions, and 
airs, the contortions of every muscular motion in the face ? 

Swift. 

CONTO'UR.^ v. s. [French.] The outline ; the line 
by which any figure is defined or terminated. 

Titian’s colouring and contours arc, in my humble opinion, 
preferable to those of Paul Veronese or Tintoretto ; though in 
this sentiment I differ from the Venetian taste in general. 

Drummond's Travels, (1754,) p* 64. 

Co'ntra*. A Latin preposition used in composition, 
which' signifies against. 

CONTRABAND, adj. [contrabando, ItaJ. contrary 
• to proclamation J Prohibited ; illegal ; unlawful. 

If there happen to be found an#irreverent expression, or a 
thought too wanton, in the cargo, let them he staved or for- 
feited like contraband goods. lhydvn , Fab. Pref. 

Contraband. % n. s. [from the adjective.] Illegal 
or prohibited trnflick. 

Miraculous must be the activity of that contraband, whose 
operation in America could, before the end of that year, have 
re-acted upon England, and checked the, exportation from 
hence. Burke , Obssrv. on the St. of tip Nation , App. 

Govern ours of provinces, commanders of men of war, and 
oftifer^ of the customs; persons the most bound in dnty to 
prevent contraband \ and the most interested in the sei&urts fo 
be made in consequence of strict regulation. Ibid. 

Tq Co'ntrabXni:*^ w. a . [from the adjective. Thifc 
is an old word ; contrabanded being in Codtefam’s 
•vocabulary, and explained “ uncustomed” i. e. not 
entered at the custom-house.] To. import good" 
prohibited. 

S * 
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Contrabands r.** n. s. [from contraband*] He who 
trafficks illegally. f 

To CONTRA'CT. a . [ contractus , Latin.] 

1. To draw together into less compass. 

Whv love among fthc virtues is not Known ; 

It is, tlmt love contracts them all in oqc. 1 Donne . 

2. r To lessen ; to make less ample. f 

In all things, desuetude dies contract and narrow our fa- 
culties. Gov. of the Tongue. 

— To draw the parts of any thing together. 

To him the angel with contracted brow. Milton, P. L. 

4. To vpake a bargain. 

On him thy grace did liberty bestow ; 

But dr-t contracted, that, if ever found, * 

' His head should pay the forfeit. Drydcn , Pub. 

5. To betroth; to alliance. 

The truth h, she and I, tong since contracted, 

Arc iio\V f (j sure, that nothing can dissolve us. • SLuhspc-u e. 

• 81 m* was a lady of the highest condition in that country, 
and contract cd lo i\Y\\i\\\ of merit and quality. Taller , No.. <?8. 

6. To procure; to bring ; to incur; to draw; to gel. 

Of enemies hr could not but contract good store, while 

moving in so high a sphere. K . Charles. 

lie that but conceives a crime in thought,, 

Coni racls the danger of an acYuaPfanlt. Drydcn, Jttv. 

Like friendly colours found them both unite, 

. Ami each from each contract new strength and light. Pope. 

Such behaviour we contract b\ having much conversed with 
persons of high stations. , Smft. 

. To shorten: as, Hie was contracted. 

. To epitomise ; to abridge. 

To Contra'ct.*^ v. v. 

J. To shrink up; to grow short. 

Whatever empties the vessels gives room to the fibres to 
contract. Arbuthnot on Alim. 

2. To bargain; ns, to contract lor a quantity of pro- 
visions. 

3. To bind by promise of marriage. 

Although the young folksVan contract against their parents’ 
will, yet they can be hindered freqp possession. 

lip. Taylor, Duct. Dub. iii. j. I 

ContraVt. part. adj. [from the verb.] Affianced; 
contracted. 

. First was he couirnrt to Lady Lucy ; 

Your mother lives a witness to that vow. Shakspearc, l\ich.UJ r 

Co / nthact.'^ w. s. [from the verb. Anciently ac- 
cented on the last syllable.] 

1. An act whereby two parties are brought together; 
a bargain ; a compact. 

The agreement upon orders, by mutual contrary with the 
consent to execute them by common strength, they make the 
rise of all civil governments. Temple. 

Khali Ward draw emit rads with a statesman’s skill? * 

Or Japhet pocket, like his grace, a will? Pope. 

2. An act whereby a man and woman arc betrothed* 
to one another. 

Touch’d you the bastardy of Edward’s children? — 

— I did, with his contract with lady Lucy, 

And his contract by deputy in France. Shakspearc , Rich. JJf. 

3. A writing in which the terms of a bargain are 
included. 

Then the people of Israel began to write in tlicir instruments 
and contrasts , in the first year^pi Kimon, &c. 1 A face. xiii. 4*- 

Contra'ctedly.* adv . [fronv contracted .] In a 

contracted manner. , v 

Pillar is to be pronounced contracted ly, as of one syllable, 
or two short ones. Bp. Newton, Note on Milton , P. L. ii. 30a. 

Contra'ctedness. n. s. € [fr° m contracted.'} The state 
of being contracted ; contraction. Diet. 

Contractibi'mty. n. s. [from contractible*'} Possibility 
of being contracted; quality of suffering con- 
traction. ' , ( 
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By this continual cantractibility and dilatibility by different 
degrees of heat, the air is kept in a constant motion. s 

Arbuthnot. 

Contractible, adj. [from contract .] Capable of 

contraction. 

r Small air-bladdA's, ^dilatable and contract Me., are capable to 
be inflated by the admi^iqn of air, and to subside at the ex- 
pulsion of it. * Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Contra'ctirleness. 71. s. [from contractible .] The 
quality of suffering contraction. »< Diet. 

Contua'ctilk. adj. --[from contract .] Having the 
power of contraction, or of shortening itself. 

The arteries are elastick tubes, endued with a contractile 
force, by which they squeeze and drive the blood still forward. 

0 Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Contraction, n. s. [contraction Lat.] 

1. The act of contracting or shortening.. 

The iiKjin parts of the poem, such as the fable and senti- 
ments, no translator can prejudice but by omissions or con- 
tractions. Pope, Lis s. .on Homer. 

2. The? act of shrinking or shriveling. 

Oil of vitriol will fhrow the stomach into involuntary con- 
l ructions. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. The state of being "contracted, or drawn into a 
narrow compass. 

Some things induce a contraction in the nerves, placed in the 
mouth of the stomach, which is a great cause of appetite. 

* Bacon . 

Comparing the quantity.of contraction anti dilatation made hv 
all the degrees of each colour, 1 found it greatest in the red. 

■' * Netvioti , Opt irks. 

4. [In grammar.] The reduction of two vowels or 
syllables to one. 

5. Any thing in its state of abbreviation or contrac- 
tion : as, the writing is full of coni raclions. 

Contractor, n. $. [from contract.'] One of the 
parties to a contract or bargain. 

Let the measure of your affirmation or denial be the under- 
standing of your contractor ; for he that deceives the buyer or 
the seller by upcaking what is true, in a sense not understood 
by the other, is a thief. Bp. Taylor, Rule of Living Holy. 

All matches, friendships, and societies are dangerous and 
inconvenient, where the contractors are not equals. 

Jj Estrange. 

To CONTRADICT, v.a. [amtradico, Lat.] 

1. To oppose verbally; to assert the contrary to what 
has been asserted. 

It is not lawful to contradict a point of history which is 
known to all the world, as to make Hannibal and Kcipio con- 
temporaries with Alexander. Drydin. 

2. To be contrary to; to repugn; to oppose. 

No truth can contradict any truth. Hooker. 

I contradict your banes : 

If you will uyprry, make your loves to ine. 

Shakspearc , K. Lear. 

CcJNTRADi'cTEit. ?i. s. [from contradict . ] One that 
contradicts ; one that opposes ; an opposer. 

If no contradider appears herein, the suit will surely be 
good. Aylijfe , Parer gon. 

v If a gentleman is a little sincere in his representations, he is 
sure to have a dozen contradiders. Swift , View of Ireland. 

Contradiction, n . $• [from contradict .] 

1. Verbal opposition ; controversial assertion. 

That tongue, 

Inspir’d with contradiction, durst oppose 
A third part of the gods. Milton , P. L. 

2 . Opposition. 

4 Consider him that endureth such contradiction of sinners 
again stfiumseif, lest ye be wearied. . , - Heb. xii. 3. 

3. Inconsistency with itself ; incongruity in words or 
thought^. 

Can he make deathless death ? That were to make 
Strange contradiction, which to God himself ^ 
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Impossible is held; as argument 

Of weakness, not of power. Milton , P. L . 

The apostle’s advice to be angry and sin not, was a contra- 
diction in their philosophy. 1 South, Scrm. 

If truth be once perceived, we do thereby alsq perceive 
whatsoever is falsi? in contradiction to it. $ Grew , Cos mult 

4. Contrariety, in thought or effect. 

All contradictions grow in those minds, •which, neither abso- 
lutely climb the rock of virtue, nor freely sink into the sea 
of vanity. *' f Sidney. 

Laws human mtist he made without contradiction unto any 
positive law in scripture. • Hooker. 

CosmiADi'cnoNAU# adj. [from contradiction.’] In- 
consistent. 

Wc have tried already, and miserably felt what ambition, 
worldly glory, and immodefctte wealth can do; what the 
boisterous and cont radictional hand of a temporal, earthly, and 
corporeal spirituality can avail to the edifying of Christ’s holy 
church. Mi/ton, of Rtf. in England. 

Contradi'ctious.^ adj. [from contradict .] 

1. Filled with contradictions; inconsistent. 

Aud what might come to pass, • * 

Implied no cont) a dictions mconsistcntiKS*. 

More, Infill. <f Worlds r, sf. 49. 

If there were more supreme agents, their decrees must still 
be the more absurd and contradictious to o«e another. 

JJryden , life of Pluttnch. 

The rule 3 of decency, of government, of justice itself, are so 
diflcrcnt in one place from what they are in another, so party- 
coloured and eo jradictnnix , that one would think the species 
of men altered according to their climates. ('oilier. 

z. Inclined to contradict; given to cavil. . • 

Bondet was argumentative, contradict hits , ami irascible. 

■ Bp. of Kdtala's Xarrafive, p. *4. 

3 - Oj, pofiite to; inconsistent with. 

W litre the act 1* unmanly, and the expectation immoral, or 
rent indiciums to the attributes of God, our hopes we ought 
never to entertain. Cottar. 

ContradiYtiousness. 7i. s. [from contradictions.] 

1. Inconsistency; contrariety to itself. 

Tins opinion was, for its absurdity and contradict louxncx*, 
unworthy ol the refined. spirit of Philo. * Xorns\ 

2. Disposition to cavil; disputatious temper. 

Conthadi'ctorit.y* ttdv. [from contradictory.'] 1 11 - 

consislently with himself; oppositely to others. 

Sm ly as have discoursed hereon, have mi «!i\ crscl\ , contra- 
rily, or contradictorily delivered ihemsclws, that no uflirmathc 
from thence can he reasonably deduced. Brown. 

Contradi VroitiNEss.'^ ?/. s. [from contradictory.] 
Opposition in the highest degree. 

This objection from the contradictoriness of our dreams 
sounds big at lirst, and seems very unpromising to be accounted 
for. Barter, Enq. into the Sold , ii. 180. 

Contradictory, adj. [contra die fori us, Latin.] 

t. Opposite to; inconsistent with. 

Tne Jews hold, that in case two rabbies snould happen to 
contradict one another, they were yet bound to belicvm the 
contradictory assertions of both. South , Serin. 

The schemes of those gentlemen arc ino.3t absurd, and con- 
tradictory to common sense. Addison, Freeholder. 

2. [In logick.] That which is in the fullest opposi- 
tion, whore both the terms of one proposition are 
opposite to those of another. 

Contradictory. 11. s . A proposition which opposes 
another in all its terms; contrariety; inconsistency. 

It is common with princes to will contradictories ; for it is 
the solecism of power to think to command the end, and yet 
not to endure the means. Baron. 

To ascribe unto him n power of election, not to chuse tins 
or that indifferently, is to make the same thing to he determined 
to one, and to be not determined to one, which are contra- 
dictories. Bp- Beam hall, AiMw. to Hobbes. 

Contradisti'nct.# adj. [from contradistinguish . J 

Distinguished by opposite qualities. 
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The grasshopfk’rs and capers are in their form and fashion, 
their substance and coiisisteaee, clean contrary one to another; 
the oAc, being protuberou*?, rough, crusty', and hard ; the 
other, round, smooth, spongy', and soft: and therefore may 
bo very fit emblems to represent the several cord raduliuct parts 
ol the body, under the same variety ofjcon.dstcnce. 

• # Smith's Voi trail urc *f Old Age, p. i8,;. 

Contradistinction. «?. [from contradistinguish J 
Distinction by opposite Qualities. 

Wo must trace the soul in the ways of intellectual action.-, 
whereby we may come to the distinct knowfcdge of what j. 
meant by imagination, in contradistinction to some other pow'ers. 

(fltnivdlc Scepsis. 

That there are such things as sins of infirmity, in contra- 
distinction to tho.«c of presumption, is a truth not to be quo;- 
tioned. Sou.* 

Co ntr a distinctive.# adj. [from cont) adidimti\ 
That which marks contradistinction. 

The diversity between the coillradixthirficr pronouns, and the 
enclitic, is not imknow'ii even to the English tongue. 

• # . Harris , Ifcnu. i. { 

To CONTR ADfSTrNGUISl If r. </. [from contra 
and distinguish.] To distinguish* not simply by 
differential Jjut by opposite qualities. Used with 
to i\nd from ; but genPrufly with to. 

'llie descent into hell, as it now stands in the Creed, signl- 
fieth something commenced after Christ’s death, • rant radix • 
tinguixhed to his burial. Pearson on the Creed , Art. V. 

The soul of Christ t i onh adistinguishiV frmn his body. laid. 

By flesh, or flesl* and blood, especially when rontradt- 
tingnishcd to the spirit, is commonly meant, not human nature 
simply considered; but human nature thus corrupted, or sinful 
flesh. Width, S< rm. at U.vj\ 1682, p. 12. 

Christ’s active obedience they do contradistinguish to what 
they call negative justification, which they refer to the passive 
obedience of Christ. Ibid. p. if. 

The primary ideas wc have peculiar to body, as conti a dis- 
tinguished to spirit, arc the cohesion oi .mlid, and consequently 
separable parts, and a power of communicating motion by 
impulse. 9 Locke. 

These are our complex ideas uf soul and body, as contra- 
distinguished. • Lode. 

Contra n'ssi: hf.. tt.s. [from contra uiulyfs.wv.] 

Contusions, when great, do umally produce a fissure or 
crack of the -.cull, either in the same part where the blow was 
inflicted, and then it is called fissure; or in the contrary part, 

# in which case it obtains the name of < onhajtssurc. Wiseman. 

Contr w'ndk ant.# ?i. s. [contra ant] indicants^ Lnt. 
See To Co.vi r.mndicatk. J A symptom forbidding 
tht' usual treatment of the disorder. 

Throughout it wa» full of roidramduant . ?. Bnrhc . 

To CONTRA INDICATE. \\a. [contra and ivdico, 
Liu.] To point out some peculiar or incidental 
symptom or method of cure, contrary to what the 
general tenour of the malady requires. 

Vomits have their use in this mafady ; but # the age and sex 
of the patient, or other urgent or contraindicating symptom* 
must be observed. Harvey on Consumptions. 

Contraindication, h.s. [from contraindicate.] An 
indication or symptom, which forbids that to be 
done which >lie*main scope of a disease points out 
at first. •’ Qithicy . 

I endeavour to give the mflst simple idea of me distemper, 
and the proper diet, abstracting from the complications of 
the or the contraindications to the second. 

Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

Co'ntiiamube. 71. s. [contremiir, French.] In fortifi- 
cation, is an out wall built about the main wajt of 
ji city. Chambers. 

Co nt it a n /ten cy. n. s. [from contra and nitens, L«Tt.] 
llcactioij ; a resistqncy against pressure. Did. 
S * * 
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Contr ana'turai.. £ adj . [contra mii natural.] Op- 
posite to nature ; iiumitui al. ( 

'Tis the perfection of every being to act according to the 
principle of its own nature; ana it is the nature of an 
arbitruriom principle to act or not, to do or undo, upon no 
account but its owiP will and pleasure : to be determined 
and tied up, either by itself, or from abroad, is violent and 
contranaturaL Bp. Rust, Disc . un Truth, $ 6. 

Contraposition."^ n. s. tfroiu contra and position.] 

A placing over against. 

Many othef things might here be alleged to shew how 
exact and exquisite an antithesis and contraposition there is 
between the apostles and cardinals. 

Potter on the Numb. 666, p. 91. 

If I have spoken more than needs concerning the opposition, 
*or contraposition, of things in general, I have therefore done 
it, because I am fully persuaded, &c. Ibid. p. 1 22. 

The extremities of which are no other than the last con- 
traposiii n or opposition to (Sod, in the state of death. 

Cabalist wal Dialogue, (1681,) p. 16. 

Conthapcj'ntjst-^ n.s. [from the Ital. contrappmto , 
counterpoint, in musick, i. e. contra-point. See 
Counterpoint.] One who is skilled in counter- 
point. 

Counterpoint is certainly do iwlcIi an art, that to be, what 
they call, a learned contrapuntist , is with harmonists a fitle of 
po small excellence. Mason on Ch. Mus. p. Z09. 

Contraregula'rixy- n. s. [from contra ami re- 
gularity.] Contfhricty to rule* 

It is not only its not promoting, Vnt. its opposing, or at 
least its natural aptness to oppose the greatest and best of ends ; 
so that it is not so properl) an irregularity as a contraregu- 
tartly. 2 Vorris. ' 

Contra'tuant.^ adj. [ccmtrurianty from contrariety 
French.] Inconsistent; contradictory: a term of 
law, >Dr. Johnson says; but it is also a general 
word, used by an admirable author, in the sense of 
ojiposite, repugnant. In its legal sense, it is also 
of much higher authority than AyliiTc, whom alone 
Dr. Johnson cites. 

Such canons, &c . as be not contra riant nor repugnant to the 
laws, statutes, and customs of this realm. 

Acts of Part. 2 s II. 8. e. 19. 

The Christian religion contained precepts far more un- 
grateful and troublesome to flesh and blood, and contrnrmnt to 
the general inclination of mankind. 

Pearson on the Creed , Art. II. 

The very depositions of witnesses thcnisehes, being faUe, 
various, contrariant , single, inconcludcnt. Aytiffc's Varergon. 

Co'ntratiies. n. s. [from contrary.] In logick, pro- 
positions which destroy each other ; but Of which 
the falshood of one does not establish the truth of 
the other. 

If two universal differ in quality, they are contraries ; as, , 
every vine w ft tree, no trine is a tree. Tlfeie can never be both 
true together, but they nlay be both folse. Watts , Logick. 

Contrariety. n. s . [front contrarietas, Latin.] 

i. Repugnance; opposition. 

The will about one and the same thing may, in contrary re- 
spects, have contrary inclinations, and that without contrariety. 

Hooker . 

Making a cqnUariety the place of my memory, in her foul- 
ness I beheld, Paludal fairness*, still looking on Mopsa, but 
thinking on Pamela. , Sidney. 

He wliich will perfectly recover a sick and restore a diseased 
body unto health, must not endeavour so much to bring* itto 
a state of simple contrariety, as of fit proportion in contrariety 
unto thoso evils wliich are tp be cured. Honker . 

It principally failed by late setting out, •'and by some contra- 
riety of weather at sea. Wot Ion. 

Their religion had more than negative contrariety to virtue. 

Decay of Piety . 

There is a contrariety between those things that conscience 
incline to, and those that entertain, the senses. .*■ South . 
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These two interests it is t» be feared, cannot be divided ; 
but they will also prove opposite, and not resting In a bare < 
diversity, quickly rise into a contrariety , South. 

m There is nothing more ♦’common than contrariety of opi- 
nions ; f nothing more obvious than that one man Wholly dis- 

, believes what aiiojjicr only doubts of, al.d a third stedfastlv 
believes and firmly adheres to. Locke. 

2. Inconsistency ; qualify or position destructive of its 
opposite. 

He will be here, and yet he is not hera; 

How can these contrarieties agree V Shakspcare, Hen . IV. 

Contra'uily. adv. [from contrary .] 

1. In a manner contrary. 

Many of them conspire to one and the same action, and all 
this contrarily to the laws specifick gravity, in whatever 
posture the body be formed. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Different ways ; in different directions. 

Though all moil desire happiness, yet their wills carry them 
so eon t randy, anti consequently some of them to what is evil. 

, Locke. 

Contrariness. //. s. [from contrary.] Contrariety; 
opposition. r » J Diet. 

Contra'rk)Us.~{~ adj. [from contrary.] Opposite; 
repugrfiint the one to’ the other. 

Malice — is cox.t rations and repugnant to benevolence. 

• % Sir T. F/yot, Gov. fol. 109. 

God of our fathers, what is man ! 

That Thou towards him, with hand sc various, 

Or might I say contrarioms , 

Tenipcr’st thy providence through his short course ? 

. , Milton, S. A. 

Contra'riously. adv. [from contrarians.] Oppo- 
sitely: contrarily. 

Many things, having full reference 
To 011c consent, may work e ontranously . Shakspeare\ Hen. V. 

Contrariwise, adv . [contrary and te/se.] 

1. Conversely. 

Divers medicines in greater quantity move stool, and in 
smaller urine ; and so, eoutrariwiie , some in greater quantity 
move urine, atul in smaller stool. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Every thing) that acts upon tluf.jSmds, must, at the same 
time, act upon the solids, and contrariwise. 

Arb ut knot on Aliments. 

2. Oppositely. 

The matter of faith is constant, the matter, contrariwise, of 
actions dail) changeable. Hooker. 

This request was never before made by any other lords; 
but, contrariwise , they were humble suitors to have thebcnefiL 
and protec tion of the English laws. Davies on Ireland. 

The sun may set and rise : 

But we, contrariwise. 

Sleep, after our short light. 

One everlasting night. Ralegh , Hist., of the Wotdd. 

CO'NTRAllY.-jF’ adj. [contrarin$> Latin. The ac- 
cent on this word was formerly on the first or 
second syllable, as suited the convenience of our 
poets. Even Milton presents both accents. See 
Par. Lost, i. 161. Samson Agonist. 971. The 
word is still vulgarly pronounced with the accent 
on the second syllable.] 

1. Opposite; contradictory; not simply different, or 
not alike, but repugnant, so that one destroys or 
obstructs the other. 

Perhaps some thing, repugnant to her hind* 

By strong antipathy the soufmay kill; 

But what can be contrary to the mind. 

Which holds all contraries in concord still# Davies. 

2. Inconsistent; disaigjfceing. 

• lie tliat believes, it,' and, yet lives contrary to it* knows that 
he hath tlo reason for what he does. Tillotson. 

The various and contrary choices that men make in the 
world, do not argue that they do not oil pursue good ; but 
that the same thing is not good to every man alike. Locke . 

1 3. Adverse ; in an opposite direction. 
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The ship was in the midst of the sea, tossed with rhe wave."; 
for the wine! was contrary . St. Mutt. \iv. 24. 

By virtue of 11 clean contrary gale. 

* Habiugtonr, Cnstnra , p. if 6. 

Co'nthauy. n. Sg [from the adjective.! « 

1. A tiling of opposite qualities.# • 

No contraries hold more untipnt)^ , # 

Than I ami such a knave. Sh/ilisflcarc, K 

lie sung • f 

Wh\ contraries toed thunder in the cloud. Cowley, Durhich. 

iionour should be concern’d in honour’s cause ; 

That is not to be cur’d by contraries. 

As bodies are, who.se health is often drawn 

Fromrankest poisons. South/ rn\ (h annul,/). 

2. A proposition contrary to some other ; a fact con- 
trary to the allegation. 

The instances brought by our author are but slender proofs 
of a right to civil power and dominion in the first-born, and 
. do rather shew the contrary. • Lode. 

3. On the Contrary. In opposition ; on the other 

side. • # 

He pleaded still not guilty : 

The king’s attorney, on the contrary, 

Urg’d on examination*, proofs, confessions 
Of diverse witnesses. Shalmpcarc, Henry VI I L 

If justice stood on the side of the single parson, it ought to 
give good men pleasure to see that right should take place; 
but when, 0,1 the contrary, the commonweal of a whole nation 
is overborn by private interest, wlwt good man but must, la- 
ment J Swift. 


j . ToVhe Contrary. To a contrary purpose ; 1 * an 
opposite intent. 

Thcv did it not for want of instruction to (he contrary . 

S fitting Jlt t !. 

To (Vn'ikary. v. n. [eontt nrirr 9 French.] To 
oppose; to thwart: to contradict. 

V\ ben I came to court 1 advised not to contrary the 
l v jri£r. Latin//). 

Finding in him the force of it, he would no further eoidra/y 
it, but employ ail Ids service to medicine it. Sid nr/,' 

You uii.st contrary nie ! marry, *tis time. * » 

Shahs pea re, How. ami Jut. 

If they could ha^e control id him for any tiddly. 

Donne, HU!, of the Sept. p. ,117. 


CoNTivtRY-MlNi>ED. : fc atlj. [from contnnjj and htimi.] 
Of a different opinion. 

We are ready to impute to the contrary -winded not only 
those things which they profess to hold, but these which we 
conceive to be consequent to their opinions. 

Bp. Hull, The Peacemaker . 


CtyNTKASlVf' 71. s. [rontniste, Fr.] Opposition 
and dissimilitude of figures, by which one contri- 
butes to the visibility or effect of another. 

Longinus says, that Ccciiius wrote of the sublime in 11 low 
way : on the contrary, Mr. Pope calls Loilginiis “ the great 
sublime be draws.” Let it be my ambition to imitate Loqginus 
in style and sentiment ; ami, like Ceciiius, to make these ap- 
pear a contrast to my subject; to write of deformity with 
beauty; and by a finished piece to attonefor an ill-fumed 
person. Uay, Essay on Deformity , ]>. 3. 

Those umbrageous pines, 1 

That frown in front, and give each azure hill 
The charm of contrast. Mason, English (warden. 


To Co'ntkast. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To place in opposition, so that one figure shews 
another to advantage. 

2. To shew another figure to advantage by its colour 

or situation. . „ ...» 

The figures of the groups must rfot be all on a: s*Ie, that is, 
with their face and bodies all turned the same way; but must 
contrast each other by their several positions. • Dry/Un. 

ContrateBoju# n. s. [lrotn contra and tenor, in 
contradistinction to the tenor part; written also* 
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-rtenrrr.l fn musick, the middle part; higher 
than the tenor, and below the treble. 

fu his [Dr. Croft \] time there was a very fine conlraienorin the 
H*nnl rhuyel, culled HI ford, to whom, in the preface to his 
anrheu.'., he gives gmat, and I suppose deserved applhusc, and 
i< r N oi#v l,t purposely set several solos. 

• * Mason on Vhur/h Mustek, p. 136. 

( u\tr \v\llaTjon. n. k. [from ro/tlra and vaVo 9 
lydin.] I lio fortification thrown up, by the be- 
siegers, round a litv, to hinder tlit* sallies of the- 
garrison. 

O 0 

When the I.ito tzar of Muscovv lint acquaintAl himself 
with muthc: ntical learning, he practiced all the rules of cir- 
cmuvulhitioi. anfl < vn/racntlation at the .icire of a town in Li- 
vonia. Waits, l.ogwk. 

To CC ) NTI t A V E'N E . {’• a * [contra and veniv % 
Lat.] J o oppose ; to obstruct ; to baffle 

Laws, that place the subjects in such a state, contravene 
the first principles of the compact of authority: they exact 
obedience, and yield 110 probation. * 

Johnson, Join ney to the West. Islands , 

Contiiave'ner. n. 5. [from contravene.'] He who 
opposes another. 

CoNTRAVEN , TioN. , f’ ti.*s. [French.] Opposition. 

They shall voluntarily accept the condition and fulmination 
of the said censures, in case of contravention. 9 9 

Ld. Herbert, Hist, if II. VIII. p, 191, 

There may be hoty contradiction*, and humble contraven- 
tions, (as to God’s rilent providence, so to his declared will,) 
either discovered by effects, or by his express word. 

Bp. Taylor, A/if. Hands, p.57. 

If Christianity did not lend its name to stand in the gap, 
and to employ pr divert these humours, they must of necessity 
be spent in contraventions to the laws of the! md. Swift. 

CONTR AVERSION.# //. S. [ Lilt. CO lit t (i Mild Vt'l $ 10 .] A 
turning to the opposite side. 

The second stun/a was called the antistroplio from the con- 
//aversion of the chorus; the gingers, in performing that, turn- 
ing from the left hand to the right. Congreve. 

Contraye'iiva.-^ n. s. \couU m n 9 against, and ycrva 9 a 
name by which the Spaniards call black hellebore; 
and, perhaps, sometimes poison in general.] A 
species of birth wort growing in Jamaica, where* it 
• is much used as an ulexipharmick. Miller. 

No Indian is so savage, but that he knows tiio nsu of bis 
tobacco and and rayerva. Bp. Ihlt, St led Thoughts, § 51. 

( , 0NTi8K<TA / iT0N.'f' u. s. [emit t eclat io 9 Latin.] A 
touching or lituuUiiig. Dirt. 

The greatest danger of all i", in the coni redafio/t and touch- 
ing of their hands. 

# Errand's Lore /Melancholy, ( i !> 4 q,) p. 254. 

CoNTRi'nuTUtY, (trij. [from run and ft ibid ary.] Pay- 
ing tribute to the .same :overeign. 

Thus we are engaged 111 the objfcts of geometry and orirh- 
metiek; yen, the whole mathematicks must \>v co.dr.buf.an/, 
and to them all nature pays a subsidy. (H anvitie, Scepsis. 

To rONTHPllUTK-f v. a . \c.ontrihm 9 Latin. 
Formerly accented 011 the first syllable.] To give 
to some ciy union stock : to ndviincc towards some 
common design. t * • 

Their seveifd hares of wuc '* 

Must contribute to PMIip’s overthrow. 

f # May, Edward III. (1635,) B. iii. 

Yet scarce to contribute 

Each orb a glimpse of light. Milton, P. L. vii. 155. 

England contributes much more than any other of the allies. 

Addison oh the War. 

His master contributed a great sum of money to the Jesuits’ 

• church, which is not yet quite finished. Addison on Itali/. 

To Contribute, v. h. To bgar a part; to have a 
share in any act Jr effect. 
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Whateve. praises may he given to works of judgement, there 
is not even a single beauty in them to which the invention 
mu^l not contribute . r Pope, Ess. on stonier. 

CoNTR I 'BUTE R. * SCC Co NTRl'fl UTO R . 

Contr iBU / TH>N.'f v n. s. [old Fr. cqntributhm.] 

1. The act of promoting some design in* conjunction 
with other persons. 

2 . 'That which is given by* several hands for some 
common purpose. 

It hath pleased them of Macedonia to make a certain con- 
tribution for the poor saints. Born. xv. 26. 

Parents owe their children not only material siib-.isfcnoe for 
their body, but much more spiritual contributions for their 
mind. « Digby. 

• Beggars are now maintained by voluntary contributions. 

( irauvt , Bib’s of Moi'tal'iif, 

3. That whicli is paid for the support of an army 
lying ill a country. 

The people *twixt Philippi and this ground. 

Do stand hut in a forc'd affection; 

T'or they have grudg’d us contribution. S/.akspcarc, Jut. C\cs. 

CoNTRi / mmvE.'|r adj. [from contribute f] T hat wliich 
has the power or quality of promoting any purpose 
in concurrence with other motives. 1 

Ah the value of the promise*, renders them most proper in- 
centives to virtue, so the mariner of proposing we shall find 
also highly contributivc to the same end. Deary of Piety. 

In the matter of bfauty, we challenge to ourselves some- 
thing as contributivc to handsomeness, which is not our’s by a 
native, personal, and individual title. v 

Bp. Taylor, Artif. Hands, p.99. 

Contri'butok.^ 11 . s. [written contribute)' by Cot- 
grave; old Fr. contributcur.] One that bears a 
part in some common design ; one that helps for- 
ward, or exerts his endeavours to some end, in 
conjunction with others. 

1 promis'd we would be contributors , 

And bear his charge of wooing, whatsoe'er. Shakxpcarc. 

A grand contributor to our uissentions is passion. 

Dccau of Piety. 

Art thou a true lover of thy country ? Zealous for its reli- 
gious and civil liberties? Anilachearful contributor to all those 
publick expences which have been thought necessary to secure 
them ? Attcrbury. 

The whole people were witnesses to the building of the ark 
and tabernacle, they were all coritnb ulers to it. Forbes. 

Contributory.*!'' adj. [from contribute.] Promot- 
ing the same end; bringing assistance to some 
joint design, or increase to some common stock. 

Like bonfires of contributory wood. 

Every mua’s look shew'd, fed with others’ spirit. 

Chapman, Pussy D* Arnbois. 

To CONTRlSTATE.-f v. a. [contristo, Lat.] To 
sadden; to make sorrowful; to make melancholy. 
Not now usejJ. % * 

Blackness and darkness arc but privatives, and therefore 
have little or no activity : somewhat they do contristate , but 
very little. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Let me never more conli ixlatc thy Holy Spirit with these 
vanities. Spiritual Conquest , (165 1,) P. i. p. 64. 

Contrista'tion^ n , .s*. [from contristate .] The act 
of making sod; the state of being made sad; sor- 
row; heaviness of heart; sadness; sorrowfulness; 
gloominess; grief; moan; mournful ness ; trouble; 
discontent; melancholy. Not now used. ^ % 

Incense and nidorous smells, such as were of sacrifices, were 
thought to intoxicate the brain, and to dispose men to devo- 
tion ; which they may do hy a kind of sadness and contesta- 
tion of the spirits, and partly also hy heating and exalting 
them. Bacon , Nat. His\ } 

The Eastern traditioners mean by this a continual sadness 
and conlrUtatiuri of heart, which Adam had, and made, for the 
lots of Paradise. 6’ regory'x Works, p. iaj. 
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The husband, tender and pusillanimous, fallcth into pangs 
of fears and coni rotation. 

tfobiftsr>ifs Endow, of Sympathy, p. 41. 

CO NTRITE. t Mh [tontritus, Lat. Thisword 
formerly luid the accent on either syllable; the 
example from Shatanen re presenting it on the first; 
that from .Milton, oh the Ifist. It is now usually 
pronounced with the accent on the first.] 

1. Unused; much worn. 

z. Worn with sorrow; harassed with the sense of 
guilt ; penitent. In the books of divines contrite is 
sorrowful for sin, from the love of God and desire 
of pleasing him ; and alt rile is sorrowful for sin, 
from the fear of punishment. 

I Richard's body have interred now; 

And on it have bestow’d more contrite tears 
Than from.it i-^u'd forced drops of blood. 

ShaZspcare, lien. V. 

With tear, 

Wat'ring the groun 1, and with our sighs tin* air 

Frequenting, sent from ucarts contrite , in sign 

Of sorrow 11 n feign’d, and humiliation meek. Milton , P. J jt 

ThoyiMArite sinner is retired to pardon, and, through faith 
in Christ, our ripcptancc isintitled to salvation. Rogers. 

Contui'teness. //. $. [from cunt rile.] Contrition; 
repentance. " Diet. 

Contrition. n.s. [from contrite.] 

1. The act of grinding; or rubbing to powder. 

Some of those coloured powder , which painters uy, may 
have their colours a little changed, |»y being very elaborately 
aud finely ground ; where I see not what can he justly pre- 
tended for those changes, besides the breaking of their part*- 
into less parts by that contrition. Ncwto »», Opt. 

2. Penitence; sorrow for sin : in the strict sense, the 
sorrow- which arises from the desire to please God, 
distinguished from attrition , or imperfect repentance 
produced by dread of hell. 

What, is sorrow and contrition for sin? A being grieved with 
the conscience of sin, not only that w« have thereby inclined 
such danger, hut also that we have so unkindly grieved and 
provoked so good a God. Hammond, Pi act. Cat . 

Fruits of more pleasing savour, from thy seed 
Sown with contrition in his heart, than those 
Which, his own hand manuring, all the trees 
Of paradise could have produc'd. Miff on, P. }.. 

Your fasting, contrition, and mortification, when the church 
and state appoints, and that especially iu times of greater riot, 
and luxury. Sprat, Saw. 

My future days shall be one whole contrition; 

A chapel will 1 build with large endowment. 

Where every day an hundred aged men 

Shall all hold up their wither'd hands to heavVi. Dry dm. 

Coxthi'vable. adj. [from contrive .] Possible to be 

planned by ^fic mind; possible to be invented and 
adjusted. 

It will hence appear how a perpetual motion may seem 
easily conlrivabtc. Wilkins . Daedalus . 

Contrivance, n. s. [from contrive.] 

1. The act of contriving; A excogitation; the thing 
contrived. 

There is no work impossible to these contrivances, but there 
may be as much acted by this art as can he fancied by imagi- 
nation. Wilkins, Math . Mag. 

Instructed, you’ll explore 

Divine contrivance , and a God adore. Blackmorc, Creation. 

2. Scheme ; plan ; disposition of parts or causes. 

Our bodies are made according to the most curious artifice, 
nd orderly contrivance , Glanville, Scepsis. 

3. A conceit; a plot; an artifice. 

Have I not manag’d my contrivance well. 

To try your love, aiid make you doubt of mine ? Drydcn . 

There might be a feint, a contrivance in the matter, to draw 

5 him into some secret ambush. Attcrbury , v 
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To CONTRFVE.'f'* v. a . [ conlrowoer 9 Fr.] 

1. To plan out; to excogitate. 

One that slept in the cuntrivmg lust, and waked to do it. 

Shakspcarc, K. Lear. 
What more ljjcely to contrive this admirable fitmie of the 
universe than infinite wisdom. • • Ti/JolsJh. 

Our poet has always some beautiful design, which he first 
establishes, and then eontnves the mcaifc which will naturally 
conduct him to lys end. . Dry den. 

2 . To wear away. Out of use. [Lat. contero, con - 

trivL] « 

§ Three ages, such as mortal men contrive . Spenser, F. Q. 

Please ye, wc may contrive this afternoon. 

And quaff carouses to our mistress' health. 

• Shale spear c, Tom. of the Shrew. 
To Contri've. v. w. To form or design; to plan; 
to scheme; to comp lot. 

Is it enough 

That masking habits and a borrowed name, * 

Contrive to bide my plenitude of shame ? Prior t 

Contri've m k \t. -J- n. s . [from contrive.'] Invention. * 

Diet. 

The king being not only acti**e to meet their r vnfrivenienls , 
but had some advantage upon them. 

Sir G. Buck, Hi ft. of Rich. III. p. 4> 
To sit down and consider the admirabl^frow^Wrewc?^ und 
artifice of this great fahrick of the universe. 

• GlanviUe, Pre-exist, vf Souls, p. j 76. 
Contri'ver. 77. ,v. [from coni rive. A11 inventer; one 
that, plans a design; a schemer. t t 

I, the mistress of your charms. 

The close contriver ofVill harms, 

Was never call’d to bear my part. Shakspcarc , Macbeth. 

E»et<s, who the fraud’s contriver was. Denham. 

Plain loyalty, not built 011 hope, 

1 leave to vour contriver , Pope: 

None loves his king and country better. 

Yet none was ever U*s their debtor. Swift. 

Scenes i*f blood and desolation, l luul painted as the com- 
mon effects of those destructive machines; whereof, he said 
some evil genius, enemy to mankind, must have been the firsft 
contriver. Swift , Gull . Trnv. 

CONTRO L. n.*s. [control^ that is, centre , role, 
French.] 

1. A register or account kept l>y another officer, that 
each may be examined by the other. 

2. Check; restraint. 

Let partial spirits still aloud complain. 

Think themselves injur’d that they cannot reign; 

And own no liberty, but where they may. 

Without control , upon their follows prey. IVullcr. 

He shall feel a force upon himself from within, and from 
the control of liifl own principles, to engage him to do worthily. 

* South. 

If. the sinner shall w'in so complete a victory over his con- 
scietice, that all those considerations shall be able to stride no 
tertour into his mind, lay no restraint upon his lusts, no con- 
trol upon his appetites, he is certainly too strong for the means 
of grace. South, germ. 

Speak, what Phoebus has inspir’d thy soul 
For common good, and speuk without control. # 

Drydcn, Homer. 

3. Power; authority; superintendence. 

The beasts, the fishes, and the winged fowls. 

Arc their male’s subjects, and at their controls. Shakspcarc. 

To ControL**^ v. a. [from the noun. Dr. Johnson 
says; but it is from the old Fr. verb, contrcroller . 
V. Cotgrave.] 

i. To keep under check by a counter reckoning. # 

2 • To govern ; to restrain ; to subject. 

Authority to convent, to control, to punish, as far as with 
excommunication, whomsoever they think worthy. 

Hooker, Prcf. i 
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Give mo a stiff of honour for mint , ; 

lint not a sceptre to control the world. Titus Andronicus . 

Who shall control me fof my works? Ecdns. v. 3, 

I feel my virtue struggling in my soul; 

But stronger passion does its pow’r control. Drydcn , Aurcngz. 

With tliL he did if herd of go*\ts confrol. 

Which I iv th® way he met, und slily stole; 
t lad like couihrv swain he pip’d and sung, 

And playing drove his jolly tjroop along. ‘ Drydcn, 

( ), dearest Andrew , say s the bumble droll, 

Henceforth may 1 obey, and thou ronhnl. Prior. 

3. I o overpower : to coniutc: ns, he controlled all 
the evidence of his adversary. • 

As for tin* time while he was in the Tower, and the manner 
of his brother’s denth, and his own escape, she knew they were 
tilings that a very few could control. Bttcini, lien. VII . 

Contro'i.lahle. ad), [from conhoL] Subject to con- 
trol ; subject to command ; subject to Ji)C over- 
ruled. 

Passion is the drunkenness of the mind, and therefore, in its 
present workings, not control tulle by rea^ofi. South. 

Controller. ■'I'' w. $. [old Fr. contpenJU , ur.'] One 
that has tin* power of governing or restraining; a 
superintendent. t 

IJc does not calm liis eontiunclious spirit, 

Nor cease to be an arrogant controller. Shakspcarc, H. Vf. 

Shall the controller of proud Nemesis • * 

In lawless rage upbraid each other’s, vice? 

* * * Bp. Halt, Sal. vi. 1. 

They were driu-n 4 o have their nomcnclatnrs, controllers , or 
remembrancers, to tell them the names of their servants and 
people about them, so many they were. 

I lake will on Providence, p. 421. 
The great coni rotter of our fate, 

Deign'd to be man, and liv'd in low estate. Drydcn. 

Contro'llfrsiijp. n. s. [from control It 7 . J The office 

of a controller. 

CoNTKO'l.MF.NT.'J"' U. S. [from CORtVolf] 
r. The power or act of superintending or restraining. 
It is an excellent thing^to lia\e a giant’s strength; yet where 
it is, let it be so tempered, that law stoop not to every gover- 
nour’s humour and cunt raiment. 

Sir M. Sandys, Ess. (1634,) p. J2j. 

2. The stale of being restrained ; restraint. 

They made war and peace with one another, without con- 
tnjment. Davies on Ireland. 

3. Opposition ; confutation. 

Wire it reason that we should suffer the saint* to pass with- 
out control incut, in that current meaning whereby every where 
it prcvuilcth. » Hooker, iii. $ 7. 

4. Resistance; hostility. 

Here have wc war for war, and blood for blood, 

Coiilrohnent for control incut. ShuLspcarc, K. John. 

CO'flTRO VERSE.* 11. s. [oil! Fr. contraxasx.'] 
• Debate ; controversy ; dispute. 

So fitly now here commit li n< xt#n place, • 

After the proofc of Prowesse ended well, 

The conti averse of Beautie’b soveraine grace. 

Spenser, F. Q. iv. v. 1. 
For he the appeal ofinnoccnce derides, 

And with his sword the contraocrsc decides. 

Sandys, Paraph r. of Job, p. 15. 
Come, buckle on thy armour; lei us end * 

This controvert *' , since thou wilt needs cont«nd v Hud. p. 55. 

The < out rover sc of FJo and death 
Is arbitrated by bis breath. Sandys , Ps. p. 106. 

2b (!oVruo verse.* i\ a . [from the noun.] To dis- 
pute ; to debate. See To Controvert. 

Persuasion ouglg to be fully Settled in men’s hearts that in 
litigations, and coiUrovcrsrd causes of such quality, the Will of 
God is to have them to do whatsoever the sentence of judicial 
# nnd final decision Bhall determine. Hooker . 

I11 exact discussing of all controverted questions. 

* • Sir & Sandys , State of Religion. 
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Controve'usial. adj. [from contr&oeirsy.] Relating 
to disputes ; disputatious. * c 

U happens in rontrover: iat discourses as it docs in the assault- 
in^ uf towns, where, if the ground be but firm whereon the 
batteries are everted, there is no father enquiry whom it 
belongs to, so it afforfis but a fit rise for the present purpose. I 

t Locke . 

Controversialist.* n. s. ( [from controveisial Tliis 
is a modern word; and it is curious to observe, that 
heretofore it was controverser , controversor, , and con- 
' trover ter ) and even controversy-uri / rr ; none of which 
havCjhithcrto been noticed.] One who is engaged 
in literary war; a disputant. 

Tfi# traitslator^should be philologists, and not controver - 
'statists. 

*thp.JS r ewcome, Hist. I’irtu of Eng. Tr. of the Bible, p. 4 9 . 
In jj jo he [Robert Crowley] printed the first edition of 
Pierce K mman’s Vision, but with the ideas of a r nlrorcrsiahst, 
and with the view of helping forward the reformation by the 
revival of n book which exposed the absurdities of popery in 
strong satire. ‘ IVafunt, I fist, of Eng. Poctn /, iii. 1 S 7. 

Murcion, a rash and wild controversialist , published u. recen- 
sion, or chastised edition of St. Luke’s Gospel. 

Valet's View of the Evidence of Christianity, i. 9. $ 7. 

Co'ntrovekslr.* } >/. s. \[L«t. cuutrawTSHsf] A dis- 
Co'ntroversor. 3 putant; a controvcrtibt. 4 
Tims siiitli the controversor . 

Monntagv, App. to ( \cs. p. 91. 
In which place, botilted before to the bran by many rontio- 
rrrsers , mine adversary hath learned of his Bellannine to 
triumph above measure. 

Bp. Half lion, of the Marr. Clergy, p. 29. 

Co'ntuover&v. s. [cotitromsia 9 Latin.] 

1. Dispute; debate; agitation of contrary opinions : 
a dispute is commonly oral, and a controversy in 
writing. 

IIow cometh it to pass that w e are so rent with mutual con- 
tentions, and that the church is so much troubled ? If men had 
been willing to learn, all these controversies might have died 
the very day they were first brought forth. Hooker , b. 1. 

Without controversy great is the mystery of godliness. 1 Tim. 
Wild controversy then, which long had slept, 

Into the press from min’d cloisters leapt. Denham. 

This left no room for controversy about the title, nor for en- 
croachment on the right of others. Locke . 

2 . A suit in law. , 

If there Iks a controversy between men, ami they come unto 
judgement, that the judges may judge them, then they shall 
justify the righteous and condemn the wicked. Dnd. xxv. 1. 

3. A quarrel. 

The Lord hath a controversy with the nations. .Ter. xxv. 31. 

4. Opposition; enmity. This is an unusual* sense. 

The torrent roar’d, and wc did buffet it 
With lusty sinew*; throwing it aside. 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 

, Shakspcarc , Jul. ( as. 

Controversy- write 1 .* n. s. He who is now called 
a controversialist, or controverlist. 

Their schoolmen, casuists, and conirovcrsy-an iters have so 
mixed Aristotle’s philosophy with their divinity. 

Bp. Barlow , Rem. p. 1 *9. 

To CONTROVERT, T v. a. \conlvmnio, Lnt. 
This verb^ jn our oh) dictionaries, is defined, to 
strive, to.pomcnd, or be at variance about u matter; 
not confining the meaning, as Dr. Johnson confines 
it, to literary dispute. Cant reverse, which J[je v had 
introduced under this word as perhaps intended for 
controvert , is a true word, and no mistake of 
Hooker’s, See To Controversy.] To debate ; 
to ventilate in opposite books ; to dispute any thing 
in writing. 

If any person shall think fit to controvert them, lie may do 
it very safely for me. ' Chcyne, Phil. Brin, 
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Co'ntroverter.* n. $. {from controvert.] A disput- 
ant ; a controversialist. 

Some controccrters in divinity are like swaggerers in a tavern, 
that catch that which stands next them, the candlestick, or pots. 

• t Bronson, Discoveries. 

•In (Jivmity 

As controvcrtcrs in vouch’d* texts leave out 

Shrewd words, wh?ch might against them clear the dotibf . 

Donne, Poems , p. 1 25. 

Controve'rtible. adj. [from controvert. 4 ] Disput- 
able; that may be the cause of controversy. 

Discoursing of matters dubious, and many controvertible 
truths, wc cannot without arrognney intro at a credulity, or im- 
plore any farther assent than the prohaliility of our reasons ami 
verity of our experiments. • Brown, Vufg. Err. 

CoNtr overt lst. 11. s. [from nmf invert.] Disputant, 
a mail versed or engaged in literary wavs or dis- 
putation*-. 

Who can thinlv himself so con ub rable not to dread tii:- 
migbfv m:m of ckiiiousrrath>:i, ihb prince of cant joverti ifs % tin. 
great lord and puvicsy»r of first principle 1 -. TdtoPoo. 

Contumacious. adj. [roN/tmttJ\ Latin.] Obstinate; 
pervert ; stubborn ; inflexible. 

He is in law said to be a cdkf amaeinu .1 person, who, on iii - 
appearance afterward:*, departs the court without leave. 

Ayhjfv s Porcrgon 

There is another very efficacious method for subduing of the 
most obstinate contumacious sinner, and bringing Inin into tlio 
obedience of the faith of Christ. Hammond, Fundanuutai 

Contumaciously, a dr. [from contumacious, j' Ob- 

stinately ; stubbornly ; inflexibly; perversely. 

Co ntuma'ciousn ess. n.s. [from contumacious.] Ob- 
stinacy ; perverseness : inflexibility ; stubborn ness . 

From the description I have given of it, a judgement ma\ be 
given of the difficulty and eoiifumrniousncsx of cure. Wise via it. 

CO'NTU MACY. n. s. [from contumacia, Latin.] 

1. Obstinacy; perverseness; stubbornness; inflexi- 
bility. 

Such acts 

Of contumacy will provoke the Highest 

To make death in ns live. Milton , P. L. 

2. [In law.] A wilful contempt and disobedience to 
any lawful summons or judicial order. 

Ayliffe’s Parei'gon. 

These certificates do only, in the generality, mention the 
party’s contumacies and disobedience. Aylijfe s Par ergon . 

Contumelious, adj. [contwneliosus, Latin.] 

1. Reproachful; rude; sarcastick contemptuous. 

With scoffs and scorns, and contumelious taunts, . . , 

In open market-place produc’d they me 

To be 11 publick spectacle. SJjak spear c, Hen. Vt. 

In all the qtCurrcU and tumults at Rome, though the people 
frequently proceeded to rude contumelious language, yet no 
blood wui. ever drawn in any popular commotions, ’till the time 
of the Gracchi. Swift. 

2 . Inclined to utter reproach or practise insults; bru- 
tal ; rude. 

There is yet another sort of contumelious persons, who, in- 
deed, ure not chargeable with that circumstance of ill employ- 
ing their wit ; for they use none in it. Gov. of the Tongue . 

Giving our holy virgins to the stain 
Of contumelious, beastly, madbrain’d war, Shakspcare, Timon. 

3. Productive of reproach ; shameful ; ignominious. 

As it is in the highest degree injurious to them, so is it contu- 
melious to him. ’ Dock# of Piety. 

doNTUMu'uousLY. adv. [from contumelious.] Re- 
proachfully ; contemptuously ; rudely. 

The people ore not wont to take so great offence, when they 
are excluded from honours and offices, os when their persbns 
1 ore contumeliously trodden upon. Hooker , i. f 10. ^ 
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^ Fie, lords; that you, being supreme .magistrates, 

Thus contumcliomlg should break the peace. 

Shakspcare, Hen. VI. 

Contume'liousness. n, s. [ft ton\ contumelious*] Rude- 
ness; reproach. • 

CO'NTUMEL i. n. s. [conlumtlitP, Latin.] Rude^ 
ness; contemptuousness; bitterness of language; 
reproach. # 

If the helm of eftief government be in the blinds of a few of 
the wealthiest, tliffii laws, providing for continuance thereof, 
must make the punishment of contumely and w rong, offered un- 
to # auy of the common sort, sharp and grievous, that so the evil 
may be prevented. . Hooker, i. ($ 10. 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man*s contumely. 

The pangs of despis’d love, the law’s delay. Shakspeace, Ham. 

It was undervalued and depressed with some bitterness and 
contumely. ( 'larcndon. 

Why should any man be troubled at the coni amt lies of those 
whose judgement deserves not to he valued ? • Tilloison . 

Eternal contunu/y attend that guilty title which claims ex- 
emption from thought, and arrogates to its wearers the pro- 
rogative of brutes. • Addison , Guardian. 

To Conti/nil# v. a. [Lat. covtmido. This verb is in 
our old dictionaries, and is*defined u to beat small 
in a mortar.” It has a pedantiek look and sound, v 
and L find it used only by the anmAator on Don 
Quixote. The word is now contuse. ) To bruise ; 
to beat together. 

His muscles were so extended and coni uncled that he was not 
eorpus^niobilc. C luyton , A lairs on JL). Quw. ii^. 2. 

To CONTI I'SE. v. a . [ronlusus, Latin.] 

1. To beat together ;*to bruise. 

Of ^icir roots, barks, and seeds, coni used together, and min- 
ded with other earth, and well watered with warm water, there 
1 ame forth herbs much like the other. Huron. 

l. To bruise the flesh without a breach of the con- 
tinuity. 

The ligature contuses the lips in cutting them, so that they 
require to he digested before they can unite. \Viscman. % 

Contusion. n . s. [from contusio.'] 

1. The act of bcatijig or bruising. 

Tin 1 state of being beaten or bruised. 

Take, a piece of glass, and reduce it to powder, it acquiring 
by confusion a multitude of minute surface*, from a diaphanous, 
degenerates into a white body. Boyle on Colours. 

3. A bruise; a compression pf the fibres, distinguished 
from a wound. / 

That winter lion, who in rage forgets 
Aged contusions, and all bruise of time. Shakspcarr , Jl. VI. 

The bones, in sharp colds, wax brittle ; and all contusions, in 
hard weather, arc more difficult to cure. Huron. 

Convalescence.^ 7 n.s. [old IT. convalescence, from 
Convale'scf.ncy. y convalesce Latifc.] Renewal 
of health : recovery from a disease. * 

This is a state, a condition, a calamity, in respect of which 
any other sickness were a convalescence , and any greater, less. 

Donne* s Devotions, (1624,) p. 601. 
Being in a place out of the reach of any alarm, she recovered 
her spirits to a reasonable convalescence . Clarendon . 

CONVALESCENT, adj. [convalcsccns, Latin.] Re- 
covering; returning to a state of health. 
Conve'nable. adj. [ convcnable , French.] 

1. Consistent with ; agreeable to ; accordant to. Not 
now in use. 

He is so meek, wise, and mcrciablc, 

And with hia word his work is convcnable. # # 

Spenser, Shep. Cal . Sept. 

2. That may be convened. • 

To CONVE'NE.’f' v. n. [convcnio, Latin,] 

1 . To come together ; to associate ; to unite. 
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The fire separates the aqueous parts from the others where- 
with they were blended in the concrete, and brings them into 
the receiver, where they convene into a liquor. Boyle. 

In short-sighted men, whose eyes are too plump, the refrac- 
tion being t^o great, the rays converge ami convene in the eyes, 
before they come at Vic bottom. j Newton, Op licks. 

2 . To assemble for any publick purpose. 

There are settled periods of their convening, or a liberty Jeft 
to the prince for convoking flie legislature. Lonkc . 

A synod was soon to convene. RoberUoi, Hot. of Scotland. 

To Conve'nk. v. a. 


1. To call together; to assemble; to convoke. • 

All the factious and scliismalicut people would frequently* 
as well in the rrtght as the day, convene thcm^eUes by the 
sound of a hell. Clarendon. 

And now the almighty father of the gods 
Convenes a counsel in the bleat uhudes. Pope, Stahui. 

2. To summon judicially. • # 

By tin* papal canon law, clerks, in erimb.al and civil cai.sc*, 
Cannot be convened before anv hut nr. ecclesiastical judge. 

AyVtffc. 


Convk'neh.^ v.s. [from couvau.’] "One who assem- 
bles with others for tin* purpose of particular busi- 
ness. # • • 


Itlo reverence tile convi nces |ut the Svnodol Dortj h»r their 
places, worth, and learning; but I have nothing all tn di^ 
with their conclusions, further than they do consent and agree 
to and with the conclusions and determinations of that Synod 
of London, which established the doctrine ol our church. 

Mounlui.ni, App.to Cel'S, p. 79. 
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[mu vi ‘ii i i 'iifi ( r . Lat .] 


t. Fitness; propriety*. 

Conrcnicnry is, when a tiling or action is so tilled to the cir- 
cumstances, and thi* circumstances to it, that thereby it be- 
comes a tiling convenient. Perkins. 

1 11 things not commanded of God, yet lawful, because per- 
mitted, the question is, what Mil shall’ shew' us the convtninicj/ 
which one hath above another. . . Hooker / 

2. Connnodiousiicss ; uisc; freedom from difficulties. 

A man putting .ill his pleasures into one, is like a traveller’s 
putting all his goods into one jewel : the value is the same, and 
the convenience greater. South, Serin . 

Every man must want something for the ronvnAcncy of h'p 

, life, for which lie must he obliged toothers. Calami/, Scrm. 

There is another convenience in this method, during your 
wait i up. Swift, Dirci /. to the Fool man. 

3. Cause of ease ; accommodation. 

If it hate not such a conn nit nee, voyages mud be very un- 
comfortable. 'Wilkins, Math. Mu girl. 

A man alters his mind as the work proceeds, nncl^ will have 
this or that convenience more, of which he. hail not thought 
when lie* began. Drydni. Fab. IVcf. 

'iti ere was a pair of spectacles, a pocket per ,pff *.ti\e, and 
several other little eonvenicncies, I did not think mvscll bound 
in honour to discover. Sicifl, (rjdhi A* s Travels. 

4. Fitness of time or place. # 

Use no farther means ; 

But with all brief and plain convenient y. 

Let me have judgement. Shakspcare , JMcrch. of Ven. 

CONVENIENT, adj. [conveniens, Lat.] 


1. Fit; suitably proper; well adapted^ commodious. 
The least and most trivial episodes, or nnJef action*, are 

cither necessary or coi^ovnicm ; either so necessary that with- 
out them the poem must he imperfect, or so convenient that no 
oth£rs*can be imagined more suitable to the place in which 
they arc. " Dry den, Dcd . to the ACncid. 

Ilealth itself is but a kind of temper, gotten and preserved 
by a convenient mixture of contrarieties. 

Arbuthmt on Aliments. 

2. $ It has either to or far before the following noun : 
perhaps ii ought generally to have J'or before per- 
sons, ami to before things. 
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Give me neither poverty nor riches, feed me with food con* 
vement for me. 1 Prov. xxx. 8. 

There are some arts that arc peculiarly convenient to some 
particular nations. ‘ Tillotson . 

CoNVE / NJENTLY.*f~ (l(lv. [from C()nV€Tlic7l\V\ 

1 . Coinmodiously ; * without difficulty. 

I this morning know' < 

•Where we shall find him most conveniently. 

Shak spear e , Hamlet. 

And he sought how he might conveniently betray him, 

. ^ St. Mark, x iv. ii. 

2 . Fitly ; with proper adaptation of part to part, or of 
the whole to the effect proposed. 

It would be worth the experiment to inquire, whether or no 
a sailing chariot might be more conveniently framed with rnovc- 
c able sails, whose force may be impressed from their motion, 
equivalent to those in a wind-mill. Wilkins. 

Convening.# n. s. [from corivene.] Convention; 
the act of coming together. ” 

No man was better pleased with the convening of this parlia- 
ment than myself. . King Charles. 

CO'NVENT.^ n. s. [ convent , old Fr. conventiis , Lat. 
See Covent.] 

1. An assembly of religious persons ; a body of monks 

or nuns. ? 

He came to Leicester; 

Lodg'd in the abbey, w here the reverend abbot. 

With all his convent , honourably receiv’d him. Shakspearc . 

2 . A religious house*; an abbey; a monastery; a 

nunnery. 1 

One seldom finds in Italy a spot of ground more agreeable 
♦ban ordinary, that is not covered with a convent. Addison. 

To Convii'nt. v. a. [ convcnio, Lat.] To call before 
a judge or judicature. 

lie with liis oath 

By all probation will make up full clear, 

Whenever he’s coincided. Shakspearc, Meat, for Mens. 

They sent forth their preempts to aftnrh men, and convent 
them before themselves at private houses. Bacon , Hen . VII. 

To Convf/nt.^ 7». n. [Lat .amveirio.] To meet; to 
concur. 

All our surgeons 

Convent in their behoof, lieamn. and FI. Tivu Noble Kinsmen. 

Our next occasion of ennvcnling 
Are these two gentlemen, standing in your sight. 

Bcaum. and Ft. Knight of Malta. 
Conve'ntkle. n. s. T convcnticulwHi I .at. The poets 
have placed an accent, different from the common 
pronunciation, on this word. See the examples 
from Sandys and Dryden.] t 

1. An assembly; a meeting. 

They are commanded to abstain from all conventicles of men 
whatsoever; even out of the church, to have nothing to do 
with publick business. AyliffPs Parergon^ 

In all sites K places, conventicles , actions, our conscience will 
still be ready to accuse ns. Burton , Anat. of Mel. p. 699. 

Among the bushes they like asses bray’d. 

And in the brakes their conventicles made. 

Sandys , Paraphr . of Job , p. 42. 

2 . An assembly for worship. Generally used in an 
ill sense, including heresy or schism. 

Whether yen knowc any man in your parish, secretly, or in 1 
unlawful cunvcfrticles , say or hear mass. 

Q 1 . Eliz. Articles of Visitation , 158.7. 
Our most ancient Christian cathouque church, is that church 
fhat hath continued throughout firme and stedfast; whiles all 
other conventicles and congregations as well of Arians; as of 
Mahometans and Popish antienristians, and the rest of here- 
ticks of all sortes, have decayed, andbetn convinced, and over- 
thrown. Crowley , Deliberat Answ.{\$ 88,) fol. 25. b. . 

It bohoveth, that the place where God shall beserved by^tho 
whole church be a publick place, for tho avoiding of privy con - 
‘Denticles, which covered with pretence of religion, may serve 
uhto dangerous practices. 1 Hooker, v. $ 13, / 
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Who far from steeples and their sacred sound 
In fields their sullen conventicles found. Dryden. 

A sort of men, who are content to be stiled of the church of 
England, who perhaps atte id its service in the morning, and 
go with their wives to a conventicle in the afternoon. Swift . 

<3. A secret assembly ; an assembly tvhere conspiracies 
are formed. ’ . . 

Ay, all of you have laid your heads together, < 

(Myself had notice of your conventicles) . 

And all to make away my guiltless life, flfiakspcarc. Hen . VI. 

4. An assembly in contempt. 

If he revoked this pica too, *twas because he found the ex- 
pected council was dwindling into a conventicle, a packed as- 
sembly of Italian bishops ; not a free convention of fathers 
from nil quarters. Atterbury . 

To Convf/nticle.# v. ?/.‘ [from the noun.] To be- 
long to a conventicle. See the second sense of 
Conventicle. 

Employ the utmost of this your power and interest, both 
with the king and parliament, to suppress, utterly to suppress 
and extinguish, those private, blind, convcnticling schools or 
academics of grammar and philosophy, set up and taught 
secretly by fanatieks. * South, Strut, v. 49. 

Conve'nvicleii. 71. s. • [from conventicle.] One that 
supports or frequents private and unlawful assem- 
blies. •' 

Another crop is too like to follow; nay, I fear, it is unavoid- 
able, if the conventiclers be pcrmitted»$till to scatter. Dry da,. 

CONVE'NTION. n.s. [convention Lat.] 

1. /The act of coining together; union; coalition; 
junction. 

They are to be reckoned amongst the most general affec- 
tions of the conventions , or associations of several particles of 
matter, into bodies of any certain denomination. 1 Boyft. 

2. An assembly. 

Publick conventions are liable to all the infirmities, follies, ami 
vices of private men. Swift. 

3. A contract; an agreement lor a time, previous to 
a definitive treaty. 

ConveViioi al. adj. [convent io net, Fr.] Stipu- 
lated ; agreed on by compact. 

Conventional services reserved by tenures upon grants, made 
out of the crown or knights service. Hate, ('om. Law. 

Convention ary. adj. [from convention.']. Acting 
upon contract; settled by stipulations. 

The ordinary covenants of most convention ary tenants are, 
to pay due capon and due harvest, journeys. Ca rent's Survey. 

Conve'ntionist.# n. s . [from convention.] One 
who makes a contract or bargain. 

It must needs be an hostile kind of a world, when the buyer, 
if it be but of a sorry post-chaise, cannot go forth with the seller 
thereof into the street to terminate the difference betwixt 
them, but he instantly falls into the same frame of mind, and 
views his con^entionist with the same sort of eye, as if he was 
going along with him to Hy de-park corner to fight a duel. 

Sterne , Sent. Journey . 

Conventual.*!" adj. [convent uel, Fr.] Belonging 
to a convent ; monastick. 

a Those are called conventual priors that have the chief ruling 
power over a monastery. Aylijfe's Parer gan. 

The palace is a pasticcio of Saracenic, conventual , and 
Grecian architecture. Swinburne , Trav. through Spain , L. 31. 

ConvEntual. n. s. [from convent.] A monk; a nun ; 
one that lives in a convent. 

I have read a sermon of a conventual , who laid it down, that 
Adam could not laugh before the full. Addison , Sped. 

, 7 b CONVERGE, v. n. [ convergo », Lat} To tend 
to one point from different places. 

Where £he rays from all the points of any object meet 
again, after they have been made to converge by reflexion or 
refraction, there they will make a picture of the object upon 
a white body. Newton f Opf 
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E ns weeping first 

The lower skies, they all at once converge 

High to the crown of heaven, Thomson, Autumn. 

Convergent. adj [from \orvoerge.'] Tending to 
Converging. 5 »onc point from different parts. 
Converging Series, Sec Series*. * 

ConveRsable. adj. [from converse.* It sometimes 
written amvcrsifylc, but improperly ; conversant, con- 
versation , comkir sable.'] Qualified for conversation ; 

fit for company ; well adapted 4 o the reciprocal com- 
munication of thoughts; communicative. 

That fire ami levity which makes the young scarce convertible, 
when tempered by years, makes a gay old age. Addison. 

ConveRsabeeness. n. s. % [from conversable .] The 
quality of being a pleasing companion ; fluency of 
talk. 

ConveRsably. atlv. [from conversable .] In a con- 
versable 1 manner; with the qualities of a pleasing 
communicative companion. • * 

Oo'nveusant. adj. [conversant, Fr.] 
r. Acquainted with ; having a* knowledge of hny thing 
acquired by familiarity and habitudt ; familiar: with, 
in. / 

Thr learning and skill which he had by being conversant in 
their books. * Hooker, iii. J H. 

Let them make some towns near to the mountain’s side, 
where they may dwell together with neighbours, and be conver- 
sant in* the view of the world. SpenSer on IrMnd. 

TIuhc who are conveisant in both the tongues, I leave to 
make their own judgement of it. Dryden, Dufrcsnoy. 

He uses the different dialects’ as one who had been conver- 
sant with them all. Tojjc, Ess. on Hamer, 

i . Having intercourse with any; acquainted; fa- 
miliar by cohabitation or fellowship; cohabiting: 
with among or with. 

All that Mo'.es commanded, Joshua read before all the con- 
gregation of Israel, with the women, and the little ones, and, 
the strangers that were conversant among thenf. Jos. viii. 35. • 

Never to be infected with delight, 

Nor conversant nut/14: use and idleness. Shakspcare, A'. .A dir.. 

Old men who have loved young company, and been ro ri- 
ver soul continually with them, have been of long life. Huron. 

Gabriel, this day by proof thou shall Udiold, 

Thou, and all angels conversant on earth 
With man, or men’s alfiiirs, how I begin 
To verify that solemn message. Milton. T. R. 

To such a one, an ordinary coffeehouse gleaner of the city 
is an arrant statesman, and as much snperiour too, as a man 
conversant about Whitehall and the court is to an ordinary 
sliopketpcr. Locke. 

3. Relating to; having for its object; concerning: 
with about, formerly in. 

The mutters whemn church policy is covenant, are the 
pnblich religious duties of the church. Honker. 

If any think education, because it is conversant about chil- 
dren, to be but a private and domc*tick duty, he lias been 
ignorantly bred himself. Wot ton on Education. 

Discretion, considered both as uu accomplishment and as a 
virtue, not only as it is conversant about worldly affairs, tnfft us 
regarding our whole existence. Addison , Spa t. 

Indifference cannot but be criminal, when it is conversant 
about objects which are so far from being of an indifferent 
nature, that the} arc of the highest importance to ourselves 
and our country. Addison, Freeholder. 

Conversation.'}- n. s. [conversation Lat.] 

1. Familiar discourse: chat; easy talk: opposed to a 
formal conference. * • 

She went to Pamela’s chamber, meaning to joy h A* thoughts 
with the sweet conversation of her sister. # Sidney. 

What 1 mentioned some tune ago in conversation, was not 
a new thought, just then started by accident or occasion. 

Swift. 
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2. A particular’act of discoursing upon any subject*: 
as, yc bad a long conversation on that question. 

3. Commerce; intercourse; familiarity. 

The knowledge of men and manners, the freedom of habi- 
tudes, ami c\nvcrsa(iyi with the best company. Dryden* 

, His apparent, open 1 'guilt; 

I mean his conversation with Shore's wife. 

Shdkspeare, Rich . IJtf 

4. Behaviour ; maimer of acting in common life. 

Having your conversation honest among the Gentiles. 

X Peter. 

$• Practical habits ; knowledge by long acquaintance^ 

I set down, out of long experience in business and nftich con- 
versation in bookjj, what I thought pertinent to this business. 

Bacon. 

By experience an.) conversation with these bodies, a man 
may be enabled to give a near conjecture at the metaliick in- 
gredients of any mass. * Woodward. 

6 . Commerce with a di Here At sex. Sec the fifth sense 
of the verb Converse. 

‘ Whiles this wrAed spirit hcW his uncle An conversation with 
her in her chamber, he delegates another of his hellish accom- 
plices, See. Jip. Hall , 'of Evil Angels , § 6. 

Conversa'tioned.^ part, adj . [from conversation.] 
Acquainted "with the naifncr of acting in common 
lift*. 

Till she be better conversation ed, • « 

And leave her walking by herself, and whining 
To her old melancholy lute. I’ll kefp • 

As from her 11s the gallows. Beaum. and FI. The Captain . 

ConveRsative. adj. [from cowrvr.se.] Relating to 
publick life, and commerce with men ; not con- 
templative. 

Finding him little studious and contemplative, she chose 
rather to endue him with conn native qualities of youth, as 
dancing, fencing, and the like. 

Hutton, Lift of the Did r of Rtukmgham . 

CONVERSAZIO NE.* n. [link of late ado } m*f 
in our fashionable laugiujgc.j A meeting of com- 
pany. # 

The diversions «f a Florentine Lent are — in the evening, 
what is called a conemuzioac, a M>rt of assembly fit the prin- 
cipal people's bouses, lull t»l I cannot tell wli.it. 

(Inn/, I.ett. to tns .Mother, 1740* 

TliC'.c cnnrena r .nnti [.it Floreiuej rest mblc our curd-nbbciA' 

• lilies: — some phu ed at cards, some passed the time in con- 
versation, others walked lu>m place to place. 

Drummond's Tiartls, (17* id p. 4li 

To CONVliTWE. v. n. [cunvetscr, IV. convt.rsur, 

Luli 11. J 

1. To cqhnbil with; to hold intcrcourM* with ; lo be 
a companion to: followed bv with. 

1W approving the sentiments of a person with whom he 
conversed , in such particulars as were jiijl, he won him out 

► from those points in which lie was mistaken 

9 Ady/.uw, Freeholder. 

For him who lonely foves 
To seek the distant hills, and there converse 
With nature. Thomson, Summer. 

2. To be acquainted with ; to be familiar to action. 

1 will converse with iron-witted fools, 

And unre^peetive boys : none arc for me. 

That look into Inc with considerate eyes. ^ 

SItn.fi pen re. Rich. Ill, 

Men then come to be furnf died w itli (i v. er dr more simple 
ideas from without, discording as the objects they converse 
with, afford greater or less variety. Locke . 

3. To convey the thoughts reciprocally in talk. 

Go therefore half this oay, as friend with friend* 

Converse with Adam. * Milton, P* 

Much less can bird with beast, or fish with fowl, 

$0 well converse . Milton , P.L> 

4. To discourse familiarly upon any subject : with v* 
before the thing. , 
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Wo had conversed so often on that subject, and he had com- 
municated hi* thought* of it sb fully to me, that I f had not 
tin; least remaining difficulty. Drydcn, Dufresnoy. 

5. To have commerce with a different sop. 

Being asked by some of her sex, Jn how r.oug a time a 
woman might be allowed to pray to the gods* after having con- 
versed with a man ? If it were a husband, m»/s she, the next 
a lay ; if a stranger, never. ^ Guardian , No. 165. 

Co'nvekse. n, s. [from the verb. It is sometimes 
accented op the first syllable, sometimes 011 the last. 
Pope has used both: the first is more analogical.] 

'a. Conversation; manner of discoursing in familiar 
life. 

Hi* convene is a system fit, 

* Alone to fill up all her wit. Swift. 

Gcn’rou* converse; a soul exempt from pride, 

And love to praise with rc«fiOii on his side. Pope. 

I'onif J In thy converse, happily to steer • 

Prom gru\c to ga\, from lively to severe. Pope. 

2 . Acquaintance; cohabijation ; familiarity. 

'/bough it be necessitated, by its relation to flesh, to a ter- 
restrial converse * )et it i* like the sun, without contaminating 
its beams. Ginn rill v , Apol. 

By such a free converse wijli persons of different sects, we 
shall find that there are persons bf good sense and virtue, per- 
sons of piety and worth. Watts on the 4 Mind. 

<3. [In geometry ; from convet •$»«.] A proposition is 
said to be the converse of another, when, after 
drawing a conclusion from Something first pro- 
posed, we proceed to suppose what had been 
before concluded, and to draw from it what had 
been supposed, 'finis, if two sides of a triangle 
be equal, the angles opposite to those sides are 
also equal : the converse of the proposition is, that 
if two angles of a triangle be equal, the sides oppo- 
. .site to those angles are also equal. Chambers . 

ConveRsely.*}" adv. [from converse.*) With change 
of order; in a contrary order ; reciprocally. 

A dead substance doth not only' want an active being to act 
upon it, before the manner of its existence can be changed ; 
but to produce it at first; in which ease there is no arguing 
conversely. Baxter , Kn<p into the Soul. ii. jyi. 

Convl'ksion. n. s . [conversion Lat.] 

I. Change from 011c state into another; trans- 
mutation. 

Artificial conversion of water into ice, is the work of a few 
hours; and this of air may he tried by a month’s space. 

Paeon, 

There are no such natural gradations, and conversions of one 
metal ahd mineral into another, in the earth, as many have . 
fancied. Woodward , Xat. Hist . . 

The conversion of the aliment into fat, is not propet ly nu- 
trition. Arbuthnol on Aliments . 

a* Change from reprobation to grt.ee, from a bad to * 
a holy life. * * 

3. Change from one religion to another. 

They passed through Phenice and Samaria, declaring the 
conversion of the Gentiles. Acts , xv. 4. 

4. The interchange of terms in an argument ; as, no 

virtue is vice ; ?io vice is virtue . Chambers, 

J. CoNVEttslH>dJ of Equations , in algebra, is the 
reducing* of a fractional 1 equation into an integral 
one. 

ConveRsive. adj, [from converse.] Conversable; 
sociable. 

To CONVE'HT.-f* u.a. [convertof Lat.] 

1. To change into another substance; to transmute. 
If the whole atmosphere was converted into water, it would 
make no more than eleven yards water about the earth. 

« . Burnet, 
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2. To change from one religion to another. 

Augustine is converted by St. Ambrose’s sermon, when he, 
came to it on ivj such design. Hammond, 

3. To turn from a bad to a good life. 

lie Much convcrtcth the sinner from the errour of his way, 

* shall save a soul ftorn, death, and shall hide a multitude of sins. 

James , v. 20. 

Then will I teach transgressors thy ways, and sinners shall 
be converted i unto thee. « ^ Psalm li. 13. 

4. To turn towards any point. 

Crystal will calify info electricity, and convert the needle 
freely placed. Brown , Vulg, Err, 

5. To apply to any use; to appropriate. * 

The ubundance of the sea shall be converted unto thee, the 
forces of the Gentiles shall cos:e unto thee. Isaiah , lx. 5. 

He acquitted himself not like an honest man ; for he con- 
verted the prizes to his own use. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

6. To change one proposition into another, so that 
what whs the subject of the first becomes the pre- 
dicate of the second. 

The papists cannot abide this proposition converted: all sin 
i* a transgression of 'flic law ; but every transgression of the 
law' is bin. The apostle therefore turns it lor us: all un- 
rightcou&nesb, says he, is* sin; but every transgression of the 
law is unrighteousness, says Austin, upon the place. Hale . 

* 7. To turn into another language. 

Which story, then presently celebrated by Callimachus in a 
most elegant poem, Catullus more elegantly converted. 

B. .Jons on , Masques. 

To ConveRt.*}* v. n. To undergo a change; to be 
•transmuted. 

The love of wicked friends converts to fear ; 

That I ear, to hate. 14 Shakspearc , Rich. IT. 

Lest they sec with their eyes, and hear with their ear?, 
and understand with their heart, and convert , and behtealed. 

Isaiah , vi. jo. 

They rub out of it a red dust which converteth into worms, 
which they kill with wine. Sandy * , Trav. 

These means of our salvation shall thus miserably convert, 
and from the savour of life become that unto death. 

Decay of Christian Piety , ch. $. 

' Cc/nvert. n. s. [from the verb.] A person con- 
verted from one opinion or t one practice to 
another. 

The Jesuits did not persuade the converts to lay aside the 
use of images. • Stilling fleet, Drf. of Disc, on Bom. Idol. 

When Platonism prevailed, the converts to Christianity, of 
that school, interpreted Iloly Writ according to that philo- 
sophy. Locke . 

Let us not imagine that the first converts only of Christianity 
were concerned to defend their religion. Rogers. 

Converter, n. s. [from convert .] One that makes 

converts. 

CoNVFiiTiBi'LiTY.-'f'* 7 i. s. [from convertible .] The 
quality of being possible to be converted. 

# The mutual convertibility of land into money, and of money 
into land, had ulways been a matter of difficulty. 

Burke on the Fr. Revolution. 

Convertible.*}'’ adj. [from convert."] 

1. ^Susceptible of change; transmutablc ; capable of 
transmutation. 

He hath a little black Jent, (of what stuff is not much im- 
porting,) which he can suddenly set up where he will in a 
field, and it is convertible (like a windmill) to ull quarters at 
pleasure. Sir H. Walton, Lett. 

Minerals are not convertible into another species, though of 
the same genus ; nor reducible into another genus. Harvey. 
The gall is not an alcali ; but it is an alcalcsceut, conceptiWe 
c and convertible into a corrosive alcali. Arbuthnot *n Aliments. 

2. So much alike as that one may be used for the 
other. f , 

Though it be not the real essence of any substance, it is 
the specifick essence, to which our name belongs, ant) is con- 
i» vertible with it. , Lockcy 
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Many that call themselves Protestants, look upon our' wor- 
ship to he idolatrous as well as that of the Papists, and put 
prelacy and popery together us terms convertible. Swift. 

Conve'rtibly. adv. [from cv avertible?] Reciprocally; 
with interchange of terms. » 

1 here never was any person uhgjattdul who was not alsft 
proud; nor, convcrtibly t any one.,p%.md, who was not equally 
r.ngrateful. • § South , Sent/. 

Co'nvertite. n 9 s . [conx'crtif Frcnch-l A convert ; 
one converteA from another opinion. Not now in 
use. • 

Since you are a gentle convcrtitc , 

My tongue shall hush again this storm of war. 

Shak&pcarCy K . John. 

Nor would I be a convert fa so cold, 

As not to tell it. Donne, Poems, p. 188, 

CO'NVEX. adj. [convex US) Lat.J Rising in a cir- 
cular form ; opposite to concave. 

It is the duty of a painter, even in this also, fo imitate the 
convex inirrour, and to place nothing which glares at the bor- 
der of his picture. ‘ Dryrlcn, Duf.* 

An orb or bull round its own axis whirl; 

Will not the motion to a distance hurl 
Whatever dust or sand y on on iteplace, • 

And drops of water, from its convex face? Black more, Creat. 
Co'nvi x.'l'* ?i. 5. [Formerly with tlic accent on ttu 
last syllable.] A convex body ; a Ixxly swelling ex- 
ternally into a circular form. 

Our prison strong, this huge convex of fire 
Outrageous to devour. Milton , P. L. \\. 4 34. 

In circuit to the uttermost convex , $ 

Of tli is great round. lbut. vii. 266. 

A comet draws a long extended blaze ; 

From East to West burns through th’ ethereal frame, 

And "half heaven’s ro/wcx glitters with the flame. Ticket. 

Conve'xed. part. adj. [from convex . Formed con- 
vex; protuberant in a circular form. 

Dolphins are straight ; nor liave they their spine con vexed, 
or more considerably einbowed than either sharks, porpoises, 
whales, or other cetaceous animals. Brawny Vulg. Err. 

Conve'xem.y. adv. [from convex ed.~\ # I11 a convey 

fo?71). 

They lie drawn convcxed/y crooked in one piece ; ycit the 
dolphin that carrictli Arion, is concavously inverted, and hath 
its spine depressed. Brown f Vidg. Err. 

Convexity, n. s. [from convex. ~] •Protuberance in a 
circular form. 

Convex glasses supply the defect of plumpness in the eye, 
and, by increasing the refraction, make the rays converge 
sooner, so as to convene distinctly at the bottom of the eye, 
if the glass have a due degree of convexity. Newton, tipi. 

If the eye were so piercing ns to descry even opakcand little 
objects a hundred leagues off’, it would do us little service ; 
it would lie terminated by neighbouring hills and woods, or in 
the largest and cvenest plain, by the u-ry convexity of the earth. 

I Bentlt y. 

Conve'xly. adv. [from convex. ~] In a convex foyn. 
Almost all, both blunt and sharp, are convexly conical, they 
are all along convex, not only per ambit urn, but between both 
ends. Grew, Museum. 

Conve'xness. 71. s. [from convex.] Spheroidical pro- 
tuberance; convexity. 

Convexo-concave, adj. Having the hollow on the 
inside, corresponding to the external protuberance. 

These are the phenomena of thick convexo-concave plates of 
glass, which arc every where of the same thickness. Newton. 

To CONVE'Y. v. a. [ convcho , Latin.] 

1. To carry; to transport from one place to another. 
Let letters be given me to the governonrs beyond the.rivcf, 
that they may convey me over till I come into Judea. 

Nek. ii. 7. 

I will convey them by sea in floats, unto the jflacethou shall 
appoint me. 1 Kings, v. 9. 

2» To hand from one to another. 
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A divine natdral right could not be conveyed down, withoht 
any plain, natural, or divinorule concerning it. Locke . 

3* To 'remove secretly. • 

1 here was one conveyed out of my house yesterday in this 
1>ask ct. 1 ‘ Shakspcarc, M. W. of Winds. 

4- lu bring pny thing, as an instrument of transmis- 
sion; to transmit? 

Since there appear* not ty he any ideas in the mind, bcJbre 
the scm.es ha\c conveyed any in, 1 ronceiie that ideas in the 
undent uiHliuu are coeuil with sensation. Locke. 

5. To transfer; to deliver to another. * * 

The earl of Desmond, hefo-e his breaking forth into rebel- 
lion, conveyed secretly all his land- to feotfbes uitnAt. 

• Spm'icr on J refund. 

Adam’s property or private dominion could not eonwy qjiy 
sovereignly or rule to his heir, who, not having a right to in- 
herit all his father’s possessions, could not thereby come to 
have any sovereignly over his brethren. ^ Locke. 

6. To impart by means of something. 

# -Men fill one another’s heads with noise and sounds, but con- 
vey not thereby their thoughts? * Locke. 

That whic h uses to produce the idea, though conveyed in by 
the usual organ, not being taken notice of, there follows no 
sensation. Locke . 

Some single imperoeptjblc» bodies must come from them to 
tin; eyes, and thereby tuuvcy to the brain some motion which 
produces those ideas, Locke, 

1 hey give energy to our expressions, and convey oilr thoughts 
in more ardent ami intense phrases than any in our own tongue. 

• 9 Addison , Sped. No. 405. 

7. To impart ; to introduce. 

What obscured light the heavens did grant. 

Did but convey unto our (earful minds 
A doubtful warrant of immediate death. 

Shahs pea re, Com. if Err m 
Others convey themselves into the mind by more senses than 
one. Locke. 

8. To manage with piivacv. ^ 

I will convey the business as I shall find means, and acquaint 
you withal. » Shakspcarc, K. Lear* 

Hugh Capet also who usurp’d the crown, 

To fine his title with sonfe shews of truth 

Convey* d himself as heir to the Lady Lcngarc. Shakspcarc. 

7b Convf/w# v. n. To plav the thief; to liave the 
habit oi thieving. From this old and cant acccp- 
# tatiou ol the word comes the modern conveyance 
for artifice. See the 8tli sense of Conveyance, and 
the 3d of Conveyer. 

Syr, the horcsoncs collide not convayc elcne. 

Old Morality of Hycke-Scorner. 
Nyw. The good humour is to steal at a minute’s rest. 

PUt. CSnvcy, the wise it call; steal? foil, a fico forAhc phrase. 

Shakspcarc , M. W. of Windsor. 

ConWyance. n. s. [from convey .] 

• 1. The act of removing any thing. 

Tell her thou rnaS’st away her ipule Hargrave, 

Her uncle Kiwis; ay, and for her sake, 

Mad’st quit k conveyance with her good aunt Ann. 

Shakspcarc , Rich. III. 

2. Way for carriage or transportation. 

Following the ri\ er downward, there is conveyance unto the 
countries named in the text. Ralegh, HtU. of the World . 

Iron works ought to he confined 10 places yp here there h no 
convey (liuc for timber to places of vent, betas to quit the coat 
of the carriage. # *’ Temple. 

3. The method of removing secretly from one place 
to another. 

Your husband’s here at hand ; bethink you of some convey- 
ance ; in the liuusqyou cannot Ifklc him. Shoktpeare. 

4. The means or instrument by which any tiling is 
•conveyed. 

We pout upon the morning, arc unapt 
To give or to forgive; ^ut when we’ve 
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Stuff'd these pipes, and these conveyances o'/ blood, 

With wine and feeding, we have suppler souls. 

ShahpearP, Coriol. 

1 fow such a variety of motions should be regularly con- 
ducted in such a wilderness of passages and distinct avenues 
by mere impellents and material conveyances y It have not the 
least conjecture. ' ^ Glamnlle, San. Dog. 

$• ^Transmission ; delivery from one to Another. 

° Our author has provided fere the descending and conveyance 
down of Adam’s monarchical power, or paternal dominion, to 
posterity. . Locke. 

6.' Act of transferring property ; grant. 

^ Doth not the act of the parents, in any lawful grantor con- 
veyance y bind their heirs for ever thereunto ? 

Spenser on Ireland. 

7 - Writing by which property is transferred. 

*: The very conveyances of his hinds will hardly lie in this box ; 
and must the inheritor himsHf have no more ? 

Shakspcare, Hamlet. 

This begot a suit in the chancery before the lord Coventry, 
who found the conveyances in Jaw to be so firm, that in jus- 
tice he must decree the land to the carl. Clarendon. 

8 . Secret management. ; juggling artifice ; private re- 
moval ; secret substitution or one thing for an- 
other. 

It comet h herein to pans with ‘men, unadvisedly fallen into 
errour, as with them whose ^tate hath no ground to uphvdd it, 

« but only the help which, by subtile ei>»r.v y..nr.\ they draw out 
of casual events, arising from da) today, till at length they 
be clean spent. « , ( Hooter, iii. $ 4. 

Close conveyance , and each practice ill 
Of cosiuagc and Knavery. Spenser, llvbh . Talc. 

I am this day come to survey the Tower ; 

Since Henry’s death, I fear, there i.> rcrvcyrrcc 

ShaL.pcare, lien. l r I. 

Can they not juggle, and with slight, 

Conveyance play with wrong and right. Hudthrns. 

Con\e'yancer.~J~ n.s. [from conveyance.'] A lawyer 

~v-lio draws writings by which property is transferred. 

The Conquerour reduced ail grants to writing, to signatme, 
and to witnesses ; w hich brought in cavils and arrions grounded 
upon punctilious errours in writjup, mistakes in expression, 
winch in writing, must sometimes happen either by haste, 
weakness, or perhaps by fraud of convey amirs. 

Temple, Ini rod. Hid. of England. 

Conve'yeu.^ w. s. [from convey.'] 

1. One who carries or transmits any thing from one, 
place or person to another. 

The conveyers of waters of thee times content themselves 
w ith one inch of fall in .,ix hundred fret, Brercvw'd on Lang. 

Those who stand before earthly princes, in the nearest de- 
gree of approach, who are the dispensers of their favour*, and 
conveyer of their will to others, do, on that very acimint, chal- 
lenge high honours to themselves. Atterbury. ' 

2. That by which any thing is conveyed. 4 

Melon seeds [are prescribed] with whey of gout’s milk, which 
is the common conveyer. Burton, Anal, of Mel. p./jo.j. • 

Throughout* the who|<* body it [the cavity of the spine) 
lieth lo*ver, and dcipcr, ami safer than the vrim , or arteries, or 
any other common conveyers in the of man. 

Smith , P01 trail are of Old Age. p. 209. 

This would be highly injurious to the great Artificer and 
Maker of those bodies, that he should provide such store- 
houses of mischief, such irresistible conveyers of the seeds of 
sin into incn’s^uinds. South, Scan. viii. 92. 

3. A juggler; mi imposter : a thief. 

Frequent your exercises, a borne (pi ymir thumb, 

A quick eyo, a sharp knife, at hand a receiver ; 

Tiut then take heed, cosin, ye l*t* a clcnly convayor. • * 

Preston , Trag. of CamhheS, (about 1561.) 

Bol. Go, some of you, convey him to the Tower. 

K. Rich. O, good ! convey? — Conveyer s arc you all. 

That rise thus nimbly by a true king’s fall. 

Sfta.sk pear c. Rich. [T. 

Convjci'nity.^ w. 5. [Lat. con und victim.] Near- 
ness ; neighbourhood . f 
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The bishop having first stated the convicinity and contiguity 
of the two parishes. JVarfon, Hist, of 'Kiddhgton , p. 1 8. 

To CONVI'CX.f v. a. [ convince , convictnm , Lat.] 

1. To prove guiltv ; to detect in guilt. 

And tliey which heard it, bciug convicted by their own con- 
1 science, went out <Kie ( J)y one. John, viii. 9. 

Tilings, that at the first shew seemed possible, by ripping up 
the performance of them, have been convicted of impossibility . 

* • . Bacon, Holy War. 

2. To confute ; to discover to be false. 

Although not only the reason of any head, but experience 
of every hand, may well convict it, vct'will it not by divers be 
^i^lcd. * Brown, Vulg. AY/-. 

3. 1 o shew by proof or evidence. 

If dicre be no Midi thing apparent upon record, they do as 
if one should demand a legacy by virtue of some written testa- 
ment, wherein there being no such thing specified, he pleadeth 
that there it must needs be, and bringeth arguments from thv: 
love whicl^ always the te. tutor bore him, imagining that these 
proofs will couch t a testament to have that in it which other 
men ran no when- by reading find. Hooker . 

d* To destroy; fo overpower; to surmount. Not 
now in use ; but formerly employed for convince^ as 
our old lexicography shews. V. Minshou in V. 
Convic t. In H the following genuine passage? of our 

f reat poet, . Pope altered convicted to collected ; and 
>**• Johnsort, not attending to this sense of the 
word, adopted the sophisticated reading in citing 
the passage for an illustration of armada, which X 
have rcnipved. 

So, by a roaring tempest on the llood, 

A whole nrmado o {'convicted sail. 

Is scatter’d and disjoin'd from fellowship. Shakspcare, K. John. 
ConviVt. adj. [ratlier the participle of the 4 verb.] 
Convicted ; detected in guilt. 

Before I be convict by course of law. 

To threaten me with death »s most unlawful. 

Shakspcare, Rich. Ill . 
By the civil law a puvin convict , or confessing his own 
crime, cannot appeal. Ayliffc's Par ergon. 

Convict a papist he, and I a poet. Pope, Kpist. of JJor. 

Co'avurr. n. s. [from the verb.] t A person cast at 
the bar: one* found guilty of the crime charged 
against him ; a criminal detected at his tria*. 

On the score of humanity, the civil law allows a certain 
space nl t.uie both to the convict and to persons confessing, 
in order to satisfy the judgement. Ayliffc's Paragon. 

Co.\ motion, n.s. [from convict.] 

1- Detection of guilt, which is, inlaw, cither when 
a man is outlawed, or appears and confesses, or 
else is found guilty by the inquest. Cmd . 

The third best absent is condemn'd. 

Convict by flight, and rebel to all law. 

Conviction to tf e serpent none belongs. Milton , P. L, 

2. The act of convincing; confutation; the act of 
forcing others, by argument, to allow a position. 

When therefore the apostle roqnircth liability to convict hc- 
reti -ks, can we think he jud^cth it a thing unlawful, and not 
riV her needful, to use the principal instrument of their con- 
virhoh, the light of reason. Hooker, iii. $8. 

The manner of his condition was designed, not as a peculiar 
privilege to him; but as a standing miracle, a lasting argument, 
for the conviction of others, to the very end of the world. 

Atterbury . 

3. State of being convinced, v 

Their wisdom is only of this world, to put false colours 
upon things, to call good evil, and evil good, against the coti- 
1 viction of their own consciences. ■* Swift . 

CoNvi'cTivK.-f* adj. [from convict.] Having the 
power of* convincing. 

In those cvnviclive wonders, O Saviour, which thou 
wroughtest upon earth. Bp. Hall , 67 . My si. <tf Godliness t § 7. 
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They would then have been thought to assert it with clear 
and convictioe evidence. (Vanville, Prc-cxi*t. of Sauls, p. 87. 

It deserves an entire treatise apart by its<^f, and that girt up 
in the most close and (;<mmc/i£’c 4 rnethod that may be. 

Afore, An fid. ng. Idolatry, Prof. 

Convj'ctively.# adv. [fro n i # convicti ve . ] Tn a corn- 
vincin ^ manlier. % • * 

The truth of the Gospel had clearly sliined i/I the simplicity 
thereof, and so gafivicticely against ail the- fijlics and impos- 
tures of the former ages. A lore. Expos. Seven Ch. p. 141. 

To CONYI'MCE. - }* v. a . [convinco, Latin.] 

1. To force any one to acknowledge a contested po- 
sition. 

That which I have all this while been endeavouring to ran- 
finer men of, and to persuade them to, is no other hut what 
God himself doth particularly recommend to us, as proper for 
human consideration. Tif/otson . 

But having shifted every form to ' scape, 

Convinc'd of conquest, he resum'd his shape. fOrydrn. Virg. 

History is all the light we have in main cases, and we re- 
ceive from it a great part of the useful truths we Jiavy, with a, 
convincing evidence. , • Locke. 

2 . To convict; to prove guilty of. 

To convince all that are ungodly among thein^of all their 
ungodly deeds. Jude, if. 

The discovery of a truth, formerly unknown, doth rathe* 
convince man of ignorance, than nature of eyfour. Ralegh . 

Should he for* w ear' t, make all the affidavits 
Against it, that he* eiAild, afore the bench 
And twenty juries, he would he convinc'd. 

li.Jonsun , Staple oJ'Xcivx. 

O •'•*k no’, in cunvnire me of a crime, • • 

Wiiil* t c.m ne'er repent, nor can you pardon. Drydcn . 

v To cdntT: to prove; to manifest; to vindicate. 
Not in use. 

Vo n Ifal\ contains none so accomplished a courtier, to 
r. ail. if t!i.» honour of my mistress. Shahspctnc, Ct/m. 

T!>'s 1 ,'ifrr, instead of a confutation, only urgeth me to 
prove Tver-. i> iss-igc*. of my sermon, which M. ( ’lies nel's part 
was to co/. v . l)r. A/mu. 

4. To owrpowor; to surmount. This sense is 
obsolete, l)r. Johnson says, citing only blinkspcarc.* 
Drydcn, hnwivrr, hms it. 

There area ch \ v # of w retched souls 8 

That st;i\ his cure; their malady rondures 
The g’wat of art. Saul xpcc.rr, Aluclu th. 

Knaves be stub abroad, * 

Who having, by their own importunate suit, 

Or voluntary dotage of some mistress, 

Courier'd or t uppled them, they cannot eh use 

But they must blab. Shahxprarc, Othello. 

W hen Duncan is asleep, his two ebmubi rluins 
Will 1 , with wine and wassel, so convince , 

That inemon, the warder of the brain, 

Shull he a fume. Shahspcnrc , A larheth. 

But strait 1 condol'd all his fear with a smile. 

I)r*ylcn, J\v.n. Love. 

CoNVl'NCEMENT.-f* 71 . S. [JVoin COHvi/lCf’.] Coijvic- 

tion. 

They taught compulsion without convinrrwcnt , which not 
long before they complained of as executed unchrislianlv 
against themselves. Atilt on, Hid. of Eng. B. iii. 

Others — love not to wade further into the fear of a *con- 
vincemcnt. Milton, Tctrachordon . 

If that be not convince merit enough, let him weigh the oilier 
also. Decay of Piety. 

CoNVi'iNCEii.^ 7 t. s. [from convince."] Thai which 
makes manifest. 

The divine light now was only a convm cr of his miscarriages, 
but administered nothing of the divine love and power, ns it 
docs to them that arc obedient, and sincere followers of ijs 
precepts ; and therefore Adam could no more endure the pre- 
tence of it, than sore eyes the sun or candlelight. 

More , Conj. Cabb. {1653,) p. 232. 

Convi'ncible. adj. [from convince*] 

1. Capable of conviction. j 
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2. Capable o( being evidently disproved, or de. 

leetttl. I 

Hpon what uncertainties, and also m» vincible falsities, they 
ofteq erected such emblems, we have delivered. Brown. 

( onvi'ntinV;i.y.'|"'* adv. [from convince.] In such a 
manner as*jLo I caw 110 room for doubt or dispute; 
so as to produce conviction. • 

How convincingly, O Ssitinmr, wrrt thou justified in the 
spirit by the dreadful and miraculous dr- cent of the Holy 
Ghost in the cloven and ficr\ tongues, and that sudden Mirk'ty 
of language lor the spreading ot the glory ot thv name over all 
the imtions of the earth ! 9 * 

lip. Half , (treat Alyi.lt ru . f Lod/ivcsit. 

This he did wFparticularlv and t 'Oirmcnigty, (bat ihu*,c* rX the 
parliament were in great confusion. Clarendon. 

The third sort of providences, in which God often speaks 
convincingly, is In «ignul iPicvpiritcJ Jclivcr.iiice-. 

, ^ 9 So th , iSV iyi. i\ r . p. sa. 

The resurrection is so (onvincvi >Jy attested l>\ *-ucb persons 
with such eirctiin .t.mees, that they who consider and weigh 
the testimony, at what distance soever they are placed, can- 
not entertain any more doubt of the resurrection than the 
crucifixion of Je-us. * .// A/ bury, 

ConvTx( in(;ni;ss. v. s. [from convhuing. 1 The 
power of convincing.* * 

Coxvi'tiou.s.# adj. [from the fail. com ijiu t \ or 
convicior, to taunt.] Reproachful. 

The Queene.i majesty — eonumynidef li all limner her sub- 
jects to forbenre njl vain and conti ntioiis di.-puianons in 
matters of religion, and not to use in dc.-pnc or i\bul.o «.f any 
person these nmvdions word,, papist, or papi -lit :il, beretike, 
seismatike, or s-tcramentaric, or .111 r ueh like words of re- 
proelie. (/. Kill. lnjlti.i \rn.i. Sr. f ^'i;. 

To fON’VrVLf T*. //. [rc’rthv, Lmin.] 'J o en- 
tertain ; to fr;«st. A word, I believe, nol else- 
where used, l)r. Johnson say*. Hul Mr. Sit vr ns 
asserts that it is used in the’JIist. of* i h /THs, 
Knight of the Nuiinne* This verb, which i)t> 
Johnson has n*ade ^active hv inaccurate ly i-nnimg 
yon tor uc, as Mr. Mascm al o has observed, is 
neuter. 

hirst, all \aii peers ..f Grtcrc, go in my tenf. 

There in tin full eonn.r v.e. Shakspcme, l rod. and Cri^x. 

*Con\ T vA!..'j ”7 [eoniiiiidts* Latin.] Relating 

(’JoMi'vr.n.. 5 to iin enterlaimnent ; festal: social. 

In their convivial uarland > tiny bad re-pert outo pl.uilt> j'»‘e- 
venting driinl.cnut^s, or dis< n-smg the e dial.ili«*n I » • . *i : wine, 
S.r T th men, Air.'. ’I'raetn, p. yr. 

1 vviijsjlie fir.it wlio set up festivals; 

Not w it 11 high taste our :if>petites did force, • 

lint fill'd with coimr aliou and discourse; 

Which leasl r, manat meetings we did name. l/> nl.mn. 

Your social and convivial spirit io **uch tb.if it is a happiness, 
to live and eomemi# with you. H» . A 'avion. 

Cum/n in: t’M. n. s. A low j<^t ; a (jmhhlc; a mean 

cei'.ccit : a cant \voi\I. 

iMcaii time be - monks, and laugh-, at mcriy tele. 

Or pun a.i.biinions, or conuudi am cjuaiiit. Philips. 

To CO XYOC’ATE.'f'' v.a. [/om'orn, Lat.] To call 
together; summon to an *e-seinbly. 

'J'hen both the consul's, at the utmost 
( »f their expiring honour, rr.*rocntc •* 

To Kpire the fled fatlttr . A fay's I Atari, B. 5. 

^n^rna or Angora, where trade bath t ou rum ted great 
numbers of the Armenian nation. 

Rieant , (Irak Church , p. 392. 

Convocation.'}^ s. [co/nfocatio, Latin.] 

1. The act of calling to an asscanbly. 

• Diaphantus making a general convocation , spake to them in 
this manner. Sidney. 

2. An assembly. , 
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On the eighth day shall be an holy convocation unto you. 

Lev . xxiii. 20. 

3. A11 assembly of the clergy for consultatioh upon 

matters ecclesiastical, in time of parliament ; and 
as the parliament consists of t^yo distinct houses, 
so docs this; the one called the upper house, 
where the archbishops and bishopS sit severally 
bv themselves ; the othc* the lower house, where 
all the rest of the clergy are represented by their 
• deputies. r Cowcl. 

f I have made an offer to his majesty. 

Upon * >ur spiritual convocation , 

As touching France, to give a greater sum 

Then ever at one time the clergy vet r 

•Did to his predecessors part withal. Shakspcare, Henry I V. 

This is the declaration of our church about it, made by 
those who met ill con vocal iu.i. Stilfhigjiec I . 

4. A distinct academical assembly, in which the ge- 
neral business of the university is transacted, some- 
times called tin; greats congrt'gal ioti, as consisting 
both of regents and non-regents; the congregation, 
so called, consisting only of the former. See, Con- 
gregation, ami Regent. 

At the last time it [the refoAnatVon of the statutes of the uni- 
versity] was attempted, 1 was named in convocation one\jf the 
, delegates myself. Ahp. Laud , Hist, of fits Chant of Oxford, j>. 7. 

To CONVO'KE.-f'' 7’. a. [ roniHH'o , Latin.] To call 
together; to &u tritium to an assembly. 

The queen of Italy, — having convoked all her princes, she 
exhorted them to leave ull vain ostentation and spungy 
vmmtings unto the Spaniards. 

7 V. of Hurra Inti, (16 2O p. 84. 
Assemblies exercise their legislature at the times that their 
constitution, or their own adjournment appoints, if there be 
no other way prescribed to convoke them. Locke. 

When next the morning warms the purple Fast, 

—J'envokc the peerage Pope , Odyssey* 

The senate originally consisted all of nobles, the people 
being only convoked upon such occasions as, fell into their cog- 
nizance. Swift. 

To CONVO'LVE. v. a. [convolve, Latin.] To roll 
together ; to roll one part upon another. 

He writhM him to and fro convolv'd. Milton, P.L. 

It is a wonderful artifice how newly hatched maggots, not 
the parent animat, because she emits no web, nor hath any 
textrinc art, can convolve the stubborn leaf, and bind it witn 
the thread it weaves from its bodv. Dirham. 

Us’d to milder scents, the tender race 
By thousands tumble from their honey'd domes, 

Convolv'd and agonizing in the dust. Thomson , Autumn. 

Convoluted, pari, [of the verb I have found no 
example.] Twisted ; rolled upon itself. 

This differs from Muscovy-glass only in this, that the plates 
of that are flat aud plain, whereas these arc convoluted and 
inflected. Woodward on Fossils. t| 

Convolution. //. s . [convolulio, Latin.] 

1. The act of rolling any thing upon itself; the state 
of being rolled upon itself. 

Observe the convolution of the said fibres in all other glands, 
in the same or sonic other manner. Grew, Cosmol. 

A thousand secret, subtle pipes bestow, 

From which, by numerous convolutions wounjd, 

Wrap’d with t£» attending nerve, and twisted round. 

. 1 11 lack more . 

2. The state of rolling together dn company. 

And toss’ d wide round, 

O'er the calm sky in convolution swift, 

The feather’d eddy floats. Thomson, Autumn. 

To CON VO' Y.^ v. as [conveyer* ,Fr. from conviare , 
low' Latin.] To accompany by land or sea for the 
sake of defence: ns, he was convoyed by ships of wpr. 
Milton places the accent on the last syllable : but the 
word is now usually spoken with the accent, on the first. 
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Forth rush’d with whirlwind sound 
The chariot of Paternal Deity, 

Flashing thick flames, wheel within wheel undrawn, ‘ 

Itself instinct with Spirit, l>;it convoy’d 

By four Cheruhick shapes. Milton , P. L. vi. 752. 

, I shall likewise assay those wily arbitre&es who in most men 
have, a 5 was heard, tr.e sole ushering of truth and falsehood 
between the sense, and *th£ soul, with what loyalty they will 
use inc in convoying this truth to my understanding. 

• ’ Milton , Reason of Chut oh Government, ii. 3. 

Co'nvoy. n. s. [from the verb. Anciently the accent 
was on the last syllable; it is now on the first.] 

1. Force attending on the road by way of defence.- 

Had not God set peculiar value upon his temple, he would 
not have made himself his people’s convoy to secure them in 
their passage to it. ^ South , Sermons . 

My soul grows hard, and cannot death endure, 

Your convoy makes the dangerous way secure. 

Drydcn , Aureng. 

Convoy ’ships accompany their merchants till they may pro- 
secute the vo) age without danger. Drydcn , Prcf. Dujresnoy. 

2. Tho act of attending as a defence. 

Such fellows will '.earn you by rote where $cr\ices were 
done; at such a breach, at such a convoy. Shaksjwnrc, Hen. V. 

Swift, 'as a sparkle of a'glanciiig star, 

I shoot from licap’n to give him safe convoy. Milton , Comus. 

'3. Conveyance. Not now in use. 

Sister, as the winds give benefit, 

And convoy is assistant, do not sleep, u 

But let me hear from you. Shakspeare 

CONVOLVULUS.* 11. s. [Lat.] In botany, a ge- 
.ms of plants; bind-weed. 

Co'n usable.# adj. [from conusance."] Liable to be 
tried or judged. 

He is a judge of one of those courts, where matrimonial 
causes are conusablc. Bp. Barlow , Hem. p. 369. 

CO'N USANCE. ?/. s. [comrisancc* French.] Cogni- 
zance; notice; knowledge. A law term. 

Co'nusant.# adj. [from conusance*] Know ing. 

It is not reasonable to suppose, the officer should lie conusant 
of the formalities of law. llalc. Hist. PL Cr. ch. *o. 

To CONVU'LSE.-f- r;. a. [conwlsus, Latin.] to 
give an irregular and involuntary motion to the 
parts of any body. 

A young man, who was strangely convulsed in.. his body, 
having sometimes one member and sometimes another, vio- 
lently" agitated. Hally well, Mclampronoca, (x68l,) p. 78. 

Follows the loosen’d, aggravated roar, 

Enlargin'!, deepening, mingling, peal on peal. 

Crush'd horrible, convulsing heaven and earth. Thomson. 

Convulsion, n. s. [couxndsio, Latin.] 

1. A convulsion is an involuntary contraction of the 

fibres and muscles, whereby the body and limbs 
are pretcrnaturally distorted. Quincy . 

If my handjie put into motion by a convulsion , the indifle- 
rcncy of that operative faculty is taken away. Locke . 

2. Any irregular and violent motion; tumult; com- 
motion; disturbance. 

All have been subject to some concussions, and fallen under 
the same convulsions of state, bv disscnlions or invasions. 

". ,, Temple. 

Convu'lsive. adj. [convulsij, French.] That which 
produces involuntary motion; that which gives 
twitches or spasms. 

. They arc irregular and convulsive motions, or stragglings of 
the spirits. Hale, Orig . of Mankind. 

Shew me the flying soul’s convulsive^ strife, 

And all the anguish of departing life. Dryden, Aurctigzc&e . 

Her colour chang’d, her face was apt the soige. 

And hoi iow groans from her deep spirit came : 

Her hair stood up; convulsive rage possess’d 
Her trembling limbs, and heav’d her lab’ring breast. Drydcn , 
In silence weep. 

And thy convulsive sorrows inward keep. Prior. 
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Convu'mivfxy.* adv. [from convulsive .] In an 

agitated or tumultuous manner. 

CO'N n, s. [kanin, G$»rm. csntifig 9 Welsh ; com- 
m/s, minus, old Fr. funiculus , Latin.] # 

i. A rabbit; an animal that Bugrovs in the ground? 

With a shor^loggM hen, 

Lemons anil wine for sauce ; to these a kony • 

Is nut to be despair'd of, lor our money. . $ B. Joruton f Epig. 

The husbani/jjian suffers by hares and ront/s, which eat the 
corn trees. A tort inter, Husbandry. 

t. A simpleton. Sec T> ConVcatcii. 

• It fa eonnv or rabbit] is of itself a very cornu /, a most simple 
animal; whence arc derived our usu a f phrases of canny ami 
eonny-catching. % Diet's Dry Dinner, 1599. 

CoNY-nonoutiii.'f'' n. s. A place where rabbits make 
their holes in the ground. 

JJiripk, or beorgh, now bergh, properly signifying to shroud 
or hide; which 111:13 also appear by our calling} in some parts 
of England, the places made l or conies to hide and shroud 
themselves in rony-brrics, or mny-buncs ; and in other parts of 
England, cony -but / r: /# s. I 'erdegan, IfrstP of I)cc . Ini ell ig. cli. 7 . 
To Cc/NYCA'ivir.y v. it. To catch a cony, is, in the 
old cant of thieves, to cheat; to bite; to trick ; to 
deceive a foolish icllow. ►See tin; second sense of 
Con v. ? 

1 have mailer in my head against you, am/ against your com/- 
catching rascals. • Shaksprarc, M. IF. of Windsor. 

Co'nycatchek. «. j. A thief ; a cheat a sharper ; a 
tricking fellow; a rascal. Now obsolete. 

To Ct)< ). t . //. [from the sound.] To dry as a flove 
or pigeon. • 

The stock-dove only through the forest cooes, 

"Mournfully hoarse. Thomson, Summer. 

Co'oing.# n. s. [from the verb.] Invitation, as the 
note of the dove. 

Let not the rmungs of the world allure thee; 

Which of her lovers ever found her true? Voting, Night. Th . X. 
COOK.'j” n. s. [old Fr. keua\ from coqitus , Latin.] 
One whose profession is to dress and prepare victual 
ibr the table. 

One mistress Quickly, is in the manner of his nurse, his 
dry-nurse, or his cook , or his laundry, his washer, and his 
Wringer. Shahs pro re, At. W. of Windsor. 

The. new-born babe, by nurses overlaid, 

And the cook caught within the raging fire he made Dry dm. 

Their nnds could make artificial birds and fishes, in default 
of the real ones, and which exceeded them in the cxquisitencss 
of the taste. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Cook-m a 1 Dm it. s. [cook and maid.] A maid that 
dresses provisions. 

A friend was complaining to me, that his wife had turned 
■qffdue of the best root -maids in England. Addison . 

Cook-hooai. n. s. [ cook ami room.'] A room in which 
provisions arc prepared for the shijVs crew. The 
kitchen of a ship. 

The commodity of this new rank-room, the merchants hav- 
ing found to he so great as that in all their ships the cook-rooms 
are built in their fore-rustics, contrary to that which had been 
anciently used. Ralegh, Mssays. 

To Cook. v. a. [roquo, Latin.] 

1. To prepare victuals lorythe tabic. 

Had either of the crimes been voohed to their palates, they 
might have changed messes. Decay of Du ty. 

2. To prepare ior any purpose. 

Hanging is the word, Sir; if you he ready for that, 3 c»u art' 
well cookt. * Shakspcarr , Cymbrhnc. 

To Cook, or Cook.# v. n. [from the sound.] To 
make tlie noise of the cuckoo. It is aUf> found in 
.'the Scottish poem of The Chcrrie and Slae: 

" The cuckow couks” 

Let constant cuckows cook on every side. I 

• The SiPceivormes , 1599.1 
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To Cook.# v. a . [perhaps from chuck.'] To throw. 
( '<*>k mo, that bail. Gloucestershire. Grose. 


Coi/kkryi 71. s. [from cook.] The art of dressing 
victuals a 

* # kome man'* wit # 

Found th’ ant of mat.' ry to delight his sense : 

More bodies arc consum'd and kill’d with it. 

Hum with the sword, l’muiflc, or pestilence. Damn . 

Ev’ry one to < oakery pretends. King's Cookery. 

These are the ingredient* of plants before they are prewired 
by cooker 0. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

COOL.-f- adj. [Sax. col; Dutch, kocl ; Cuxm. kJhl. 
See Cou>.] # 

1. Somewhat cold; approaching lo cold. . 

lie set Jiis leg in a pale-full, as hot as he could well endure 

it, renewing it as it grew root. # Trmjdr. 

2. Not zpalotis ; not ardejit; not angry ;» not loud; 
without passion : as a cool friend ; a cool deceiver. 

. A man of understanding i» of an excellent spirit, [in the 
margin, of a roof .spirit. | * * /Voc. xvii. 37. 

Cooh.n.s. Freedom from heat; soil; and refreshing 
coldnes£. ‘ 

But tier whore Lucia, at her wonted hour, 

Amid tlicrW of 3 on l”gfi marble arch, 

Enjo\s the noon da;/ liree/e. Addison , Cato. 

Philander was ciijo)itig the mot of the mormugjuimoug the 
dews that lay 011 ever) thing about him, and that gave the uir 
a freshness. • • * Addison on Medals. 

To (\>oL.'j“ v.u. £koclrn y Dutch; colinu, Shx. coleb, 
cooled.] 

1. To make cool ; lo allay heat. 

Father Abraham, have mercy on me; ami send Lazarus, 
that he 111a) dip the tip of bis linger in water, and <W juy 
tongue ; for I am tormented in this flame. St. Luke , xvi. 24. 

Snow they use in Naples instead of ice, because, as they say, 
it coats or congeals any liquor sooner. Addison on Italy. 

Jelly of currants, or the jell) of ;mj ripe siibaeid Iruif, is 
rooting, and very agreeable to,thc stnmaeli. Arbuthnot on Die 

2. To quiet passion; to calm anger; to moderate 
zeal. 

My lord Northumberland will soon be root'd. 

Shah pea re. Urn. IF. 
He will keep bis jealousy to himself, and repine in private, 
because be will be apt to fear some ill effect it may produec*in 
cooling \ our love to him. Addison , Sped. 

Had the) thought they had been fighting only other people’s 
qcu.i ieL, perhaps it might have cooled their zeal. Swift, 

g. To C '001. the heels ; a vulgarism, denoting to keep 
111 attendance; not yet disused. 

1 locked through the keyhole, and saw him knocking nt th$ 
gate; and 1 had the conscience to let him cool his heels there.* 

Drydcn , A mphiiryop. 

To V. n. 

1. To grow less lyt. 

(Vine, wlio is next ? our liquor^hcn mot*. 

II J »>/*<»/, l'.utert. at Ibghgait. 

2. To grow less warm with regard to passion or in- “ 
clination. 

humour shall not cool; I will incense Ford lo dettl with 
poison, I will possess him with yellowness. Shakspcarr. 

You never# n< d while \ on read Homer. Dry den. 

Pin impatient till it he done; 1 will rn^give my. self liberty 
to think, lest I should cod. g t'angre?-. Old Unckclar. 

( ool-cpp.# A beverage, m> called, usually composed 
of *v inc, water, lemon-peel, sugar, and borage; and 
introduced at table* in warm weather. 
CouLrHKADKi).# adj. [froip cool, mid ft aid.] With- 
out passion. *See. the second sense of Cool. 

The old, cool-headed, general law, is as any deviation 

* dictated by present heat. Burke , Lett, to the Slier, of Bn Ad. 

Co'oLi.iL if 71. 5. [from cool.] 

1. That which has the power of cooling the body. 
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Coolers are of two sorts ; first, fliose which pro- 
duce an immediate sense of cold, which arc such as 
have their parts in less motion than those of the 
organs of feeling ; and secondly, such its by par- 
ticular viscidity, or (/ grossm*ss cf phrts, give greater 
consistence to the animal fluids than they had be- 
fore, whereby they cannot move so fast, and there- 
fore will have less of that intestine force on which 
their heat depends. The former arc fruits, all acid 
liquors, and common water ; and the latter are such 
‘as cucumbers, and all substances producing viscidity. 

(luincif. 

In dogs or cats there appeared the same necessity for a cWtr 
al in limn. Harvey on Consumptions. 

Acid things were used only ^ coolers. A rind knot on Aliments, 

2 . A vessel in which any thing is made cool. [This 
word is properly cow/cr* from cowrie, a cowl or 
cotile, that is, a tub. See Cowlstaff.] 

Your first wort bcin" thus toiled, lade off into one or more 
coolers, or cool-lmcks, in which leave the sullugc behind, and 
let it run off line. Mortimer's Husbandry, 

Co'ousii.# adj. [from cool.] Approaching to cold. 
Looking as wise as possible, i observed, that the nights began 
to grow a little coolish at this time of the year. 

< c Goldsmith , Ess 

Co'ollv. adv. [from cool.] 

1. Without heat, or sharp cold. 

She in the gelid caverns, woodbine wrAiight, 

And fresh bedew’d with ever-spouting streams. 

Sits coo/y calm. Thomson, Summer . 

2. Without passion. 

Motives that address themselves coolly to our reason, are 
fittest to be employed upon reasonable creatures. Atterbury . 

Co'olness. ? n.s. [ Sax. coelnep.] 
i^Gr/entlc cold ; a soft or mild degree of cold. 

This difference consisted* not in the heat or coolness of 
spirits; for cloves, and cthci 11 spices, naptha and petroleum, 
have exceeding hot spirits, hotter, a great deal than oil, wax, 
or tallow, but not inflamed. Bacon, Hat. Hist . 

The toad loveth shade and coolness. Bacon , Nat. Hist . 

Yonder the harvest of cold months laid up, 

Gives a fresh coolness to the ro\al cup ; 

‘ f here ice, like crystal, firm and never lost, 

Tempers hot July with December’s frost. Waller . 

The sheep enjoy the coolness of the shade. Dry den, Virg . 

2. Want of affection ; disinclination. 

They parted with such coolness towards each other, as if they 
scarce hoped to meet again. Clarendon . 

3. Freedom from passion. , 

There’ is that coolness and ^uriousnrss in a verse, which 
speaks it greatly unsuitable to the vehemence and seriousness 
of the prophetick spirit. c ’ 

Spencer, Vanity of Vulg. Prophecies , p. 53. 

Coom. 7 t. s. [ccrntc, French.] f 

1. Soot that gathers over $11 oven’s mouth. Phillips . 

’ 2. That matter that works out of the wheels of car- 
riages. Bailey. 

3. It is used in Scotland for the useless dust which 
falls from large coals. 

Coomb, or Cggrp. rt. s. [ \comble , Fr. cumulus , Lat. a 
heap, S/r/uvcr:] A measure of corn containing 
four bushels. * Bailey. 

COOP.-f* 7 i. s. [Icel. kuppa ; Su. kopp ; Dutch plcuype. 
Ray observes, that coop was a general expression 
lor a vessel to enclose any thing* j 

1. A barrel ; a vessel for the preservation of liquids. 

2. A cage; a pen for animals ; as poultry or sheep. p 

Gracchus was slain, the day the chickens refused to eat out 
of the coop; and Claudius Fulcher underwent the like success, 
when ha contemned the tripudisry adjurations. « Brown. 
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There were a great many crammed capons together in a coop . 

V Estrange. 

To Coop. v. a. [from thejnoun.] To shut up in a 
narrow compass ; to confine; to cage; to imprison : 

, when it is used absolutely, it has often, perhaps al- 
ways, the intensive Article up. 

That nale, dial wUite-fae’d shore, 

Whose toot spurns back the ocean’s roaring tides. 

And coops froni other lands her islanders. 

Shakspcarc , K. John. 
The Englishmen did coltp un the lord Ravenstcin, that he 
stirred not ; and likewise held in strait siegfc the town. Bacon. 

In the taking of a town the poor escape better than the 
rich ; for the one is let go, and the other is plundered and 
cooped up. 1 V Estrange. 

Twice conquer’d cowards, now your shame is shown, 

Coop'd up a second time within your town \ 

Who dare not issue forth in open field. Dryden , Bine id. 

One worM suffic’d not Alexander’s mind ; 

Coop'd up, he seem’d in earth and seas confin’d. Dryden, Jue. 

Coop'd in a narrow isle, observing dreams 
With flattering wiz£rds x Dryden , Juv. 

The Trojans, roof’d within their walls so long, 

Unbar their gates, and issue «n a throng. Dryden , JEneid. 

The contempt of all other knowledge, as if it were nothing 
, iu comparison of law or physick, of astrology or ehymistry, 
coops the under standing up within narrow bounds, and hinders 
it from looking abroad into other provinces of the intellectual 
world. • Locke. 

They are cooped in close by the laws of their countries, and 
the strict guards of those whose interest it is to keep them ig- 
norant. 1 ■ Locke. 

What ! coop whole armies in our walls again. Pope . 

Coope'e. n. s. [coupe, French.] A motion in danc- 
ing. 

Co'opku. n. s. [from coop.'] One that makes coops or 
barrels. 

Societies of artificers anil tradesmen, belonging to some 
towns corporate, such as weavers and coopers, by virtue of their 
charters, pretend to privilege and jurisdiction. Child. 

Co'operage. u. s. [from cooper.] The price paid for 
cooper’s work. 

To COO'PERATE.-J* v. 11. [old Fr. coopcrer , from 
con and opera , Latin.] 

1. To labour jointly with another to the same end : it 
has with before the agent, and to before the end. 

It puzzleth and perplexeth the c onceits of many, that per- 
haps would otherwise cooperate with him, and makes a man 
walk almost alone to his own ends. Bacon. 

By giving man a free will, he allows man that highest satis- 
faction and privilege of cooperating to his own felicity. Boyle. 

2. To concur in producing the same effect. 

His mercy will not forgive offenders, or his benignity,, co- 
operate to their conversions. Brown , Vufg. Err. 

All these cav'scs cooperating , must, at lust, w eaken their mo- 
tion. Cheync , Phil. Pnn. 

The special acts and impressions by which the Divine Spirit 
introduces this charge, and how far human liberty cooperates 
! with it, are subjects beyond our comprehension. Rogers. 

| Cooperation, n . s. [from cooperate.] The act of 
contributing or concurring to the same end. 

We might work any effccLmthout and ugaiust mutter; and 
this not holpen by the cooperation of angels or spirits, but only 
by the unity and harmony of nature. Bacon, Nat. Hist . 

Cooperative.^ adj. [from cooperate.] Promoting 
the same end jointly. 

For Age with Virtue is cooperative . 

Davies , Wit's JPilg. T. 3. b. 
CooPer^tor. Ti. s. [from cooperate.] He that, by 
joint endeavours, promotes the same end with 
others. 

To COO'PTATE.# v. a . [Fr. co-opter , Lat. coopto. 

I Dr. Johnson admits the substantive, though without 
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example. The parent verb is as good a word.] To 
choose. Cockeram . 

Coopta'tion.-^ tt. s. [cooptOy Latin.] Adoption ; 
assumption. , • 

Dubitation is the beginning of all ^wswlcdge : I confess tins 
is true in the first election and ep-eptation of a friend, to come 
into the true knowledge of him by queries and doubts. 

% # Howell, Lett . i. v. 19. 

COO'RDINATE.'f' a<Jj. [con and ordinatus , Latin.] 
Holding the same rank ; not being subordinate. 
Thus shell-fish may be divided into two coordinate 
kinds, crustaceous and testaceous; each of which is 
again divided into maity species, subordinate to the 
kind, but coordinate to each other. 

Other bishops — might either appoint two presbyters, cither 
co-ordinate or subaltern, tcmtrvc one church ; or one pruab} ter 
to serve two churches. + 

H. Wharton , Dcf. of Plural tics, (1692,) p. 53. 

A co-ordinate power was given by tne bishop to them both. c 

. * Ibid. l>- .54- 

The word Analysis signifies the general and particular heads 
of a discourse, with their mutual connexions, both coordinate 
and subordinate, drawn out into one or more tables. Watts. 

Coo'ituiNATfCLY. adv. [from coordinate In the sumv 
rank; in the same relation ; without. subordination. 

Cot/nniN atkness. w. s. [from coordinate .] The state 
of being coordinate. 

Cooiwna'tion. n. s. [from coordinate^ The sjtate 
of holding the same rank; of standing in the same 
relation to something higher; collateralness. 

In this high court of parliament there is a rare coordination 
of power, a wholesome mixture betwixt monarchy, optiinacy, 
and democracy. Howell , Pre-eminence of Parliament . 

When these petty intrigues of a play arc so ill ordered, that 
they have no coherence with the other, I must grant that 
Lysideius has reason to tax that want of duo connexion ; lor 
coordination in a play is as dangerous und unnatural as in a 
state. Drytlen on Dramatick Pitesi % 

Coot.'}" n. s. [ maer-koel , Dut. cuter] French.] A 1 
small black water-fowl, seen often in fens, and 
marshes. 

Unfledge 'em of their tires, 

Their wires, their partlets, pins, and per/iwigs, 

And they appear like bald coots in the nest. 

Beaune . and FI. Knight of Malta. 

A lake, the haunt 

Of coots , and of the fishing cormorant. Dry den. Fables. 

COIVf* n. s. [/copy Dut. cop, Sax.*] The head ; the 
top of any thing ; any thing rising to a head. As 
a copy vulgarly cock of hay ; a cob-castle , properly 
cop-castlry a small castle or house on a hill. A cob 
of cherrystones for cop, a pile of stones one laid up- 
on another; a tuft on the head of birds, # 

Upon the cop right of his no<c he hail 
A wart, and thereon stode a tuft of hairs. Chaucer, C. T. Prol . 

They droven him out withouten the cytee, and ledden him 
to the coppe of the hil. Wirhjfc, Si. Luke, iv. 

Few of them have cojis or crested tufts upon their heads. 

Holland, Tr. of Plin. Nat. Ilisl. h. xi. 

Co'pal. n. s. The Mexican term for a gum. 

Copa'iicenaky. n.s. from coparcener.] Joint suc- 
cession to any inheritance. 

In descent to all the daughters in coparcenary , for Want of 
sons, the chief house is allotted to the eldest daughter. 

Hale , Hist, of Common Law. 

COPATtCENER. n. s. [from con and particepsy LnH 
Coparceners are otherwise called parcenefs; and in 
common law, arc such as have equal portion in the 

inheritance of the ancestor. Off el. 

This great lordship w'as broken and divided, and partition . 
madeHictwccn the five daughters: in every of these portions,! 
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the coparceners severally exercised the same jurisdiction royal, 
w hich the iarl marshal and his sons had used, in the whole 
province. Davies on Ireland. 

Copa'kcenV. n . s. An equal share of coparceners. 

» # * Phillips, World of Words. 

Copa'rtmen V. nSs. Compartment; which see. 

In a copart, nen towards ^he head, and under the semicifcle, 
of the letter, are hit initials. Wai ton , Hist, of F. P. iii. 391. 

COPATITNEU.'}'* n. s. [ro and partner.] One tjiat 
has a share in some common stock or affair; one 
equally concerned; a sharer; a partaken a part- 
ner. Milto?{ has used it both w ith o/’aud in. 

So should I have copartners in my pain ; 

And fellowship in woe doth w'oe assuage. 

Shakspeare, Rape of Lucrcce . 

Our faithful friends, 

The associates and copartners tf our loss. Hfi/ton, P. L. 

Shull I to him make known 
•As yet my change, and give hijn to partake 
Full happiness w r ith me? Or ratlier net ; 

But keep the odds of knowledge in my [vawer, 

Without cofiartner ? Milton, P. L. 

„ Rather by them 

I gain'd what T have gaiuM, «Aid with them dwell 

Copat Iner in these regions of the world. Milton, P. R. 

Love gives us u real possession and enjoyment ijf God;, it 
makes us copartners with Him in Himself. 

„ H . Scott, Chr. Life , i. iii. 

Copa'iitnersiii ]».*$" n.s. [from copartner.] The state 
of bearing ail equal part, or possessing an equal 
share. 

In ca*e the father left only daughters, the daughters equally 
succeeded to their father as in copartnership. Hale. 

At Amsterdam the one vessel took in ballast only; the other 
laden with herrings, in copartnership with one Peter lleinbcrgh, 
sailed away for Stettin in Pomerania. Milton, Letters of State. 

Co'patain. adj. [from cup.] Higli raised; pointed. 

* HanmefC 

Oh, fine villain ! a silken doublet, a velvet hose, a scarlet 
clohe, and a copal, nn hat. Shakspeare , Tam. of the Shrew. 

Copa'yva. n.s. [It is sometimes written capivi , copivt , 
capuijva, copayva, nipayva, cupayba.] A gum 
which distils from a tree in llrasil. It is much 
used in disorders of the urinary passages. 

COPE. \ ii. s. [Sax. ctrppe. And see Cop.] 

1. Any thing with which the head is covered. 

2. A sacerdotal cloak, or vestment worn in sacred 

ministration. * 

The principal minister using a decent cope. 

• Const, and Can. Fee. 24. 

Thu cope answers to the colubunn used by the Latin, and the 
eaxKof used hy the fi reek church. It was at first u common 
habit, being a coat without sieves, hut nil erwards used as a 
clniri h-usiment, only made very rich hy embroidery and the 
like. Wheat ly on the Comm. Prayer. * 

3. Any thing which is spread over the head; ns the 
concave of the skies* ; any archw'ork over a door. 

All these things that are contained 
Within this g«odly cope, both most and least, 

Their being have, ami daily are increase. ✓ *• Spenser . 

Over in ad the dismal hiss . 

Of fiery darts in flaming \olleys flew; 

Apd rf flying, vaulted either host with fire; 

So, under fiery cope, together rush'd 

Both battles main. Millon , P.L. 

The scholar believes there »is no man under the cope of 
heaven, who is so* knowing as his master. Dryden. 

jfo CopK.’f' v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover, as with a cope. 

A very large bridge, that is all made of wood, and coped 
over head. * Addison on Italy. 
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* « 
z. To contend with ; to opppsc. Dr. Johnson in- 
troduces, as the sole example, a passage •from 
Shakspearc’s Lear ; where, however, tljc verb is 
neuter ; the word withal , which is connected with 
cope, being omitted by him. But the,a/btive sense 
of cope is not uncommon. * • 

f love to cope him in thc.>c sulk'll fits. 

Shakspcarc, As you like it. 
We must not stint 
Ofir nrecssur) actions, in the fear 

To cope malicious censurers. Shakspcnrr, K. Hen. VI IT. 

3. To regard; to give in return. This is our old 
verb to cope, or rowj), i. e. to cliap, or buy ; Dutch, 
hbopni . ►See C( > 1*1; -m a x. 

1 a ml my friend 

Have, b) your wisdom, h« 4 eii riiis day acquitted 
Of grievourpenalfie>; in lieu whereof, • 

Three thousand ducats, due uuto the Jew, 

We freely < opr your courteous pains withal. Shales pear^. 

To CoVE.-f'- v. ft. * fl 

1. To contend; t« struggle; to strive. It lias with 
before the thing or person opposed. [In this sense 
it is a word of doubtful etrmelogy. The conjecture 
of Junius derives it from fcoopen, to (nap or srnic 
.other word of the .same import; so that ioeupe with, 
signifies to interchange Mows, or any thing else, with 
another. It may,' with as much propriety, be re- 
ferred to cop, the head; and so iiftply, to make head 
against, like the French expression, “ fairc tele a 
quclqium.”] 

Let our trains 

March In ut., that wo m:i\ perils* the men 

Wo diould have rop'd inf hat. St )ak*peure, Hal. IV. 

It is likcK thou wilt undirtaki 
« 4 ^|jju % r, like dealh, chide ,iwa\ thL shame. 

That topi v with death ir^c ll’ to ’si ape from it. Shakspeare. 
' * But Eve w Li*' Eve ; 

This far his ouT-inatch, who, scif-deecivM 

And radi, befoiv haml luul no bctteP weigh'd 

Tlie strength lie was to cope with , or his own. Milton, P. Tt. 

Tlu-) perfcitlv understood both the harts and the enemy 
they were to rope ml t/nl. IS lint range. 

*» On every plain. 

Host cop'd with host, dire was the dm of war. Philips. 

Their generals have not heeu able to rope with the troops 
of Athens, which 1 have conducted. Allium, Whig-Kxainiiier. 

If the mind appl) itself first to easier subjects, and tilings 
near akin to what is already known: and then advance to 
the more remote and knotty paits o! knowledge by slow 
degrees i t # will he able, in this manner, to mpe with gi'cat diffi- 
culties, and prevail over them with amazing and happy suc- 
cess. IV f/l Is, on the Mind. 

2. To encounter ; to interchange kindness or sehli- 

menls. t 

• Thou/resh piece 

Of excellent witchcraft, who of force must know 
The royal food thou cop* st with. Shaky ware, Wait. Tale. 

Thou art e’en as just u mail 

As e’er my conversation cop'd withal. Shut spam -, J Iconic t . 

To CorE. v. a. To embrace. Not in use. 

I will make him tell the tale anew : « 

Where, how, htf>t»ft, how long ago, and when 

He hath, and i> again to cope } ovr wife. Shakspeare , Othello. 

Co'peman.# n. s. [from the old 'verb cope , to ex- 
change; and Dutch, hoopman , a buyer.]* 'A 
chapman. 

l'or ccapinan we now say chapman, which is as much as to 
say — A merchant or cope-man. 

Verxtcgan, Pest, of Dec. Intel!, eh. 7. 
Assure thee, Celia, he that would sell thee, t 

Only for hope of gain, and that uncertain. 

He would have sold his part of paradise 

For ready money, had he met a coj)e*m$n, IT. Johson, Fox. 
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CorE'iiNicAX.# adj. Relating to the system of 
Copernicus; in which the sun is supposed at rest 
in the centre,* and the* planets with the earth to 
move in ellipses round him. ^ 

# The Cartesian phVosoptfy begins now to be almost univer- 

sally rejected, while the r C\y)ernirau system continues to lie 
universally received* A. Smith, Hist, of Astronomy, § 4. 

It is not necessary, that lie who looks wjtli pleasure on the 
colour of a flower should study the princiifjes. of vegetation, 
or that the Ptolemaick and Coper nican system should be com- 
pared before the light of the sun can gladden, or its warmth 
invigorate. Johnson, Rambler , No. 175. 

Co'pesmate.*^ ?i. $. [perhaps lor cut mate , a com- 
panion in drinking, or oye that dwells under the 
same cope, for house, Dr. Johnson says. It is 
rather from cope in the sense of exchange, f think ; 
one who interchanges Kindness with another.] 
Companion ; friend. An oljl word, Dr. Johnson 
observes, citing only Spenser. But it is a common 
word/ and amoftg pur best authors. 

No ever staid in place, no spake to wight, 

’Till then the fox his copcsnydc he hath found. 

Spenser , llubb. Tab 

. Mis-shapen Timfc, eopesmatc of ugly Night. 

Shakspcarc , Pape of Lurrccc. 
O, this is tlie'female rnprsmatc of my son. 

P. Jenson, K tty fly Man in his Humour. 
If the gagger or liL copesmaics had dealt thus with me, I 
would have east in their teeth forircry ami false pla). 

♦ « Mount*. igr, App. to (\rs. p. 24. 

This ponderous confutcr, elected by Ids fiboitl) patrons to 
be my copes mate. ' Milton , Co!astci\.,i. 

Co'iuek. n . s. [from copy.] 

1 . One that copies ; n transcriber. 

A coin is in 110 danger of having its characters altered by 
copiers and transcribers Addison on Cuim. 

2. One that imitate^ ; a plagiary; ail imitator. 

Without invention a painter is but a copier, ami a poet but 
a plagi.irv of others. Drj/dnt , Dufnsnoy. 

* Let the lainn.'vywr, on okl Tiber’s shore, 

Nor irie.'iii the task, each breathing bust esp.’orr; 

Lin/, 1 after line with painful patience trace. 

This Koinau grandeur, that Athenian grace. Ticket. 

( Vpini;.'}’* n. s. [from cope ; called aLo copping, 
from cop.~\ The upper tire of masonry which covers 
the wall. 

All these were of costly stones, even from the foundation 
unto the coping. 1 Kings, vii. 9. 

The coping the niodillioiis, or dentils, make a noble shew 
by their gfrfli cl’ul projections. Addison, Fra holder. 

' COTHOUS.^ adj. fold Fr. cog i ear, copies from 
the Lat. copiaA] 

1. Plentiful; abundant; exuberant; in great quail- 

« lilies. * 

Ifcjse, as in dance, the stately trees, and spread 
Their branches hung with copious fruit. Afd/on, P. L. 

Full measure only bounds 

Excess, before the all-hounteoiu king, who shovvrM 

With copious haml, rejoicing in their joy. Milton, P. L. 

Tnis alealine acrimony indicates the copious use of vinegar 
and acid fruits. Aibuthmt on Aliments. 

The tender heart is peace, 

And kindly pours its copious treasures ldith 

In various* co averse. Thomson , Spring. 

2. Abounding in words or images; not barren; not 
confined ; not concise. 

Hail, Son of God, Saviour of men; thy name , 
f^liall he the copious matter of my song 
Henceforth’; and never shall my lmrp thy praise s 
Forget, nor from thy Father’s praise disjoin. Milton, P.L. 
CoTiously.^ adv. [from copious.] 

1. Plentifully; abundantly ; in great quantities. 

I Sherwood. 



;in aciiU* angle. _ _ Did. 

. a. [from con ami ; Itnit.'] To ))la*il 
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The boy bein'? made to drink copiously of tar-water, this 
prevented or lessened the fever. 

lip, Jit r hr Icy, Ji. Tk. on 7Vrr-H aler. 

2. At large; without brevity or conciseness: diffusely. 
These si!V( nd»rcimnus hove been so copious/# described Jw 
abuiMTiK'u ol" tnu filers, and other •wrftcrs, that it is very ( 1 * 
ficnlt to make am new discovcVie* on y beaten a subjec t. 

• Addison. 

CoYjol'snlss.*^* 11 . s. prom cojuous^] • 
r. 1 *1 ei it y : abundance ; great cjutiiiUty ; exuberance. 

'Hr- vnpuwmrM nml pleasure (if the argument hath earned 
•me a little further than I made account. 

Jiuwill , fn.druet. lor. 1 raw p. J?8. 

2. i diffusion; exuberance ol stile. 

Thf Roman oiator endeavoured to imitate the copious ncsi ol 
IIomtT, and the Latin poet, made it ln\s busiin.-s to reach Jhe 
emiciscu»‘ss of Demosthenes. uryctu. 

Co / iMsivf v it. s. [old TV. copisfc.'] A copper; a tians- 
cribcr; an imilator. 

As for the ancients and elders the\ are become peniten- 
tiaries, pnntors in the court cccle^asiical, dct.mN, ImJhsts, 
c.’.s. &c. Ilnnnnr , 7V. o/lft :«’a Str.n. (r > e;*) 1»- r 34- 

CoV \ n i). n. s. A piece of.grouml in which the mud 

. J . . 1 * i 7 l,V# 

if rummies with 

7 b t hM'l.AVr.** T . w 

-ilier. ill the same' time. 

In ’ Ivin.* npswible, ami plain pervious eontuwi.i, toe 
, .Nfinichh dillii *od and rooted thnmelu’s m y\n\ pan 
f!i -I ,\ n \ ,o t o-pfe.ltd their lumjM-;e, which in a slu.it 

rev. J...:. hi of time came to be f idled Rumand^ , 

Howell, L. it. iv. T 9 . 

( no\.^ v. A l.lrom am and d'orlio/i . J Equal 

shmv. , . 

.Mwlfi* will bcare .1 part, ropoclmn ol jour puoke. 

Spcnstr, l. <1 vi. u.47* 

C'oTruu.t tnlj. LlVi»m cop . ] Hiding u> a lop or 

head. 

The blind mole casts 

t\.„N bill- l mi. mis Iuiivoii. 1 

l/ v,., . Iiriiml in its basis and rose coppr,'. bki; .1 sn-ar-lo.ft. 

If 1 . teninn, Sttru. 

\ .-ab ated echinus being copped and somewhat ciumk. 

- «" • JI oodwara. 

Co'i’PEi.. !>• L'l’liw "onl is variously spi-lt; as 
capd, cupel, cuplf, and rw/yv/ ; • but I r;im'ot Imil 
its civmol'igv. ] Am instn.mo.il used m d.yuustrv 
in tlio I'm m of a dish, made id ashes, well washed, 
to cleanse litem from all their salt; or id hones 
thoroughly calcined. Its use is to try and pun y 
■sold and ‘silver, which is done by mingling lead 
with the metal, and exposing '» «» ,llc ™PJ V ‘ u> a 
violent lire u long while. The .mpur.Ues ol the 
metal will then be carried oft in dross winch 
(■ailed the litharge ot gold and silver. 1 no W mt f s 
call the cop pel a test. 

COTl’ER. H.S. [hiper, Dutch, riijniini, Lat.J Uno 

of the six primitive metals. 

Copra' is the most ductile and malleable wctal, 
after ‘mid and silver. Of a mixture of capper and 
lapis calamiiinris is formed brass; a composition o. 
copper and tin makes bell-metal: and copper and 
brass, melted in e.pu.l quantities, produce, what the 
French call bronze, used lor itgurcs and 

Copper is heavier than iron or tin; but lighter 
tint, silver, lead, and gold. ih»m l'ossils. 

T« o vessels of fine copper, precious as gold, ksra, vui. y . 
CoW n. s. A vessel made of copper ; commonly 
used for a boiler larger than a moveable pot. 

X, boiled it in a Jpc to the half; 

into earthen vessels. > 
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C orrT;n-NOSE.'j~ n. .<?. [ roppn ■ and nose, T)r. Johnson 
sa*s. Hut it- is pVolmbly a corruption of the 
hrcncln conprrosr n u an extreme redness of the 
face-, accompaipod with many pimples and rubies, 
especialK^ about the nosi','* (^)t grave. And Sher- 
wood trad -hit rs #,t rnpn-nnsrrf” hy cnupvrosr ; which 
adjective is rendered .tlso in Cotgrave rrniisoiiyficjd 
and ropptT-nnsaL J A red nose. 

lit- having colour enough, uml i lie nflier higher, too 
flaming a praise tor a j»ooil roni|)!e\ion : l luul a. hew Helen's 
^oiiicu tongue had coimncndt-d ’J'lodub fm a r«./ }u i-iioxc, * 

Shaks pea rc. 

fxiitlu rosacea ariseth in little hard tub* Tiles. utVei-tiuir the 
face all out with threat itching, which, bnn^ ^eratcllc■tl > >>ok» 
ml, and me in great wdks, rcud'Ting tin* visage fury ; and, 
makes cujipct'-’Htisen, as \\c gcmerallv c\prcs» them. 11 i.\eman. 

Co l ■ i*f. u-i»l ATE. n. s. A plate on whieli pictures are 
engraven for the neater impre-f ion : distinguished 
• from a wooden cut. • 

CoiTEn-ivoiti;. o. s. \ popper and, tiw/-.] A place 
where copper is worktd or manufactured. 

Tlii. is IiLf tho^c wioipdit at a pprr-woilw. Woodward. 
(’oTmmckas. n. s. [!oj>pa oo$Ci JTut . nmpnvusr^ Fr. 
supposed to be found in coppt r mines only.] A 
mum* given to three M»rts of vitriol ; the gi’Cv n, the 
blui.-h^ 'given, mpl the w Idle,* w liieli are jmuluced 
in the mine-; *>f (lermany, Iluugaiy, and other 
countries, lint what is commonly sold lieu* for 
roppe}ii>\ is an artificial \ it rinl, made of a kind of 
stones found 1.1 the -ea- diore in KsseXs Fl.-unji- 
shire, and **o w. *1 ^ -m!, oulimirilv called gold 
stone*, bom their colour. They abound with iron, 
and are e:piwd to tin* \.vatlier in beds above 
ground, and receive lb«* iains foul dews, which m 
time breaks and observes the stoics : the li(|ii«fir 
that rutis off is piyuped into boilers, in which is 
first put old iron, which, in boiling, dissolves. 
This factitious eopn.tu. s’, in many ri spe els. .agrees 
with the naiivt green vitriol. ( 'inaihc. *. <tiUl JJill . 

It in. iv he f|iH'-.iianc.l 1 whether, m thi-. unci .-mm, th' 1 Troa 
tiYci'rp, ra\ In* tiMioi.’iilcd, <r*>iiit!ic co 'iialioM ofcapjM'c.t' with 
C'ypi r, -aul lu- iron r* * • » i imiifi niter mmcNit i. iinuvn. 

(‘oh'i*. Jir.u. X' (idj. I from roppn. ('ojilainiug copiicr. 
In this fell there o .1 lur^c v.’in of roppenJi sulplmr. 

liahtn.snn, \n‘. Jlet. cfi'.irttft. and Wcshn. Ip'*). 

( \> Vj‘U usai nil. a. s. I topper and One that 

!D..:iihfe.el tires copper. 

Saluiitee- 1 as t!i.* Grecian Ink* is, 

W,i 9 ,i n i ! nsppt lAihdb of Eli" ; 

U;> at Ins i-i've In momiii^-jus-p. titvift. 

Co'ppT uw oi? w. tf. [fried r', in Laliin] 

1 . A lilt h* worm in shi))s. # 

2. A moth that frelhth garments. 

3. A worm brcx-iling in one’s hand. Ainftsortlu 

CoT*pr ry. udj. \Jvom coppn^ Containing copper; 

made of I’opper. 

‘soaic -pvirtys of I T:m;» \rv , lii\!ii\ in.jr.*- n*:vf i-'l with vitrio- 

I. ik salts, '<iiA*he t' s h - ly <>1 iron, pi..^i«iTo t So- spring, and 
.!• ;ji site, in lien of the ii‘e«K p- rtictes ir.rriesl'oli', r,,ppen/ par- 

II, -It , brought with the v..tur out of the in i'dihonring copper- 

iiiiig*.. h ood ward on I'ox&ih. 

COTFICF. o. f con proux, IV. from cooper, to cut 

or lop. it is^often written copse.'] Low woods cut 
at stated times for fuel ; a place over-run with 
brushwood. 

1 A liiiul, each side whereof was bounded both with liigli 
timber trees, and copses of far more humble growth. Shinty. 

* Upon thii edge, of yonder coppice, 

A stand, where you may have the fairest shoot. Shahjpcare. 
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In coppice woods, if you leave staddlcs too thick, they run 
to bushes and briars, and have little clean underwood. Gacon. 

The willows and the hazel copses green, 

Shall now no more be seen, * 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lqvs. AfUion, Lycidas. 

Raise trees in your seminaries and nurseries,, and you may 
transplant them for coppice ground, walks, or hedges. 

* Aforltmer. , Husbandry. 

The rate of coppice lands will &11 upon the discovery of coal- 
mines. Lode. 

Copping,# See Coping. 

Cp'pPLE-DUST. n. s. [probably for copprl , or cupel 
dust.'] ' Powder used in purifying metals, or the 
gross parts separated by the cupel. ' 

•It may he also tried by incorporating powder of steel, or 
copple-dusl, by pouncing into the quicksilver. Bacon. 

Copple-stones are lumps and fragments of stone or 
marble, 'broke from the adjacent cliffs, rounded by 
being bowled and tumbled to and again by the 
action of the water. » Woodward. 

Co'ppled. lulj. [from cop.] Rising in a conick form; 
rising to a point. 

There is some difference in this shape, some being flatter 
on the top, others more copplt* !. •• Woodward on Fossils. 

COPSE, v. s. [abbreviated from coppice. } Low wood 
<cut at a certain growth for fuel ; a place overgrown 
with short wood. 

The East quarters ol the shire are “not destitute of evpic 
woods. Surv. of Cornwall. 

Oaks and brambles, if the come be hurnM, 

Confounded lie, to the same ashes turn’d. Waller. 

But in what quarter of the copse it lay. 

His eye by certain level could survey. Drydcn , Fab. 

To Copse.-}- v. a. [from the noun.] To preserve un- 
derwoods. 

N ature itself hath copscd and bound us in from flying out, 
amTriutli designed to cVery man his proper business, that he may 

v not stray nor wander abroad. Farindon’s Seem. (1657,) p. 439. 

The neglect of copsing wood r cut down, hath been of very 
evil consequence. Smft, Address to Parliament. 

CoTsy.# adj. [from copse.] Having copses. 

The flood, 

And trading bark with low contracted sail, 

I/ngcr among the reeds und copsy hanks 

To listen; and to view the joyous scene. Dyers Fleece. 

Co'ptick.# n. s. [from Coplus , converted, by chang- 
ing K into G, into the Or. AtyunTos.] The lan- 
guage of the Copts; the ancient Egyptian lan- 
guage. 

The Arqbick in this Lex. Polygl. will take in all oivmost of 
Golius, &c. — l : or the Coptich , T doubt not but Mr. Beal hath 
heard of A. Kircheri Prodronms Oopticus. 

Worthington to Hart lib, p. I83. 

COPULA, u. s. [Latin.] The word which unites 
the subject and predicate of a proposition ; as, books 

. are dear. 

The copula is the form of a proposition ; it represents the 
act of the mind, affirming or denying. trails, Logick. 

To CO'PULATE. tw/. \_mpulo, Lot.] To unite; 
to conjoin ; to link together. 

To Co'pULATE.^v,//. To come together as different 
sexes. . * 

Not only the persons so copulating arc ‘Infected, but also their 
children Wiseman, Surgery. 

Co'pulate.# adj. [from the verb.] Joined. 

If the force of custom, simple and separate, be great, the 
force of custom copulate , and* conjoined, and collegiate, is fur 
greater. Bacon. 

Copula'tion.^ n. s. [old Fr. copulation.] 

I . The congress or embrace of the two sexes. 

Sundry kinds, even of conjugal copulation , are prohibited as 
un honest. * Hooker, iv. jn. 

14 
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2. Any conjunction. Though Dr. Johnson has omit- 
ted this ancient and present meaning, he furnishes, 
as usual, a good example of the word. 

His copulation of monosyllables supplying the quantity of a 
• prissy liable to his intent PuttenhamjArt of Eng. Poetic. 

These virtues arc so*‘ conjoined together among themselves, 
with a certain mutual copulation. 

Sir M. Smidys, Ess . (16^4,) p.9. 
Wit, you kiiow, is the unexpected copulation of ideas, the 
discovery of some occult relation between images in appear- 
ance remote from each other. Johnson, Idler, No. 194. 

Co'pulative. adj. [copulathms, Latin.] A term of 
grammar. 

Copulative propositions are those which have more subjects 
or predicates connected by affirmative or negative conjunc- 
tions ; as, riches and honours are temptations to pride : Cicsar 
conquered the Gauls and the Britons: neither gold nor jewels 
will purchay^ immortality. Watts, Logick. 

Co'pulative.# n.s. 

t. A conjunction, in grammar. 

Here the copulative *f And” must he expounded <l Or.” 

Bp Patrick on Genesis, xix. 12. 
The conjunctions, which conjoin both sentences and their 
meanings, are either copulatives or continuatives. Tile princi- 
. pal copulative in English is And. Harris , Hermes, ii. 2. 

2. Connection conjunction, by marriage. 

They understand polygamy to be a «eon junction of divers 
copulatives in number, which is not understood till a person 

J proceeds unto a fourth wife, which makes more than onero/w- 
atb'e in the pile of marriage. 

Iticaut, State of the Greek Ch. p. 307. 

CO'PY.-f- 11. s. people, Fr. copit low Lat. Quod 
cuipinm facta eat copia exscribmdi. Junius inclines, 
after his manner, to derive it from labour; 

because, says he, to copy another's writing is very 
painful and laborious.] 

1. A transcript from the archetype or original. 

If virtue's self were lost, we might 
. From your fair mind new copies write. Waller. 

I have not the vanity to think my copy equal to the original. 

Denham. 

He stept forth, not only the copy of God’s hands, but also 
the cony of his perfections, a kind of imugc or representation 
of the Deity in small. South , Serm. 

The Romans liavidg sent to Athens, and the Greek cities of 
Italy, for the copies of the best laws, chose ten legislators to 
put them into form. Swift. 

2. An individual book ; one of many books: as, a good 
or fair copy. 

The very having of the hooks of God was a matter of no 
small charge, as they could not be had otherwise thun in written 
copies. Hooker, v. § 22. 

3. The autograph ; the original; the archetype ; that 
from which apy thing is copied. 

It was the copy of our conference ; 

In b8d he slept not, for my urging it ; 

At board he Fed not, for my urging it. 

Shakspcarc, Com. of Err. 
Let him first learn to write, after a copy, all the letters in 
the \ulgar alphabet. Holder, Eton, of Speech. 

The first of them I have forgotten, and cannot easily re- 
trieve, because the copy is at the press. Drydcn. 

4, An instrument by which any conveyance is made 
in law. 

Thou know' st that Banquo and his Fleance lives ; 

But in them nature’s copy's not eternal. Shakspcarc, Matbelk. 

5. A picture drawn from another picture. 

Originals and copies much the same, 

The pictures value is the painter’s name. Bramston. 

6 . Abundance; plenty, [old Fr. copie, abondance; 
Lat. copia. This meaning of our own word, though 
unnoticed by Dr. Johnson, is also in our old lexicon 
/ graphy.] 
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That copy or store that h* 4 iath given us. 

Trmfmlors of the Bible to the Reader . 

Pie . Which would you choose now, mistress ? 

Pla . ’Cannot tell : 

The copy docs confound one. B. Jon son , Magn. Lady. 

Co'py-BOOK.'f'* w. s. [ copy and *book ^ A book in whi<?h 
copies arc written for learners* to imitate. 

Fair as a text B in a copy-book* Shakspcail ?, T.ov. L. Lout, 

Co' py- hold. 7/1 *. t '.copy and hold.y A tenure, for 
which the tdiant hath nothing to shew but tlic copy 
of the rolls made by the steward of his lord’s court : 
for the steward, as he enrolls other things done in 
the lord’s court, so he registers such tenants as are 
admitted in the court, to any parcel of land or 
tenement belonging to the manor ; and the trans- 
cript of this is called the court roll, the copy of 
which the tenant takes from him, and jpeeps as his 
only evidence. This is called a base tenure, be- 
cause it holds at the will of the lord ; yet noj simply,, 
but according to the custom cf tile manor : so that 
if a copy-holder break not the custom of the manor, 
and thereby forfeit his tenure, he cannot? be turned 
out of the lord’s pleasure. These ifustoms of manor? 
vary in one point or other, almost iijf every manor. 
Some copy-holds {ire finable, and some certain : that 
which is finable, the lord rates at what fine or in- 
come he pleases, when the tenant is admitted into 
it : that which is certain is a kind of • inheritance, 
and called in mayy places customary ; because the 
tenant dying, and the hold being void, the next of 
bloAd paying the customary fine, as two shillings 
for an acre, or so, cannot be denied his admission. 
Some copy-holders have, by custom, the wood 
growing upon their own land, which by law they 
could not have. Some hold by the verge in ancient 
demesne; and though they hold by # copy, yet arv 
they, in account, a kind of freeholder : for, if such* 
a one commit felony, the king hath annum , diem, 
and i vast am , as in case of freehold. Some others 
hold by common tenure, called mere copy-hold ; , and 
they committing felony, their land escheats to the 
lord of the manor. Corjccl. 

If a customary tenant die, the widow shall have what the 
law calls her free bench in all his copy-hold lands. Addison. 

Copy-holder. n. s. [from copyhold.] One that is 
possessed of land in copyhold. 

But now thou art mine 
For onc-mul-twcnty years, or for throe lives : 

Choose which thou wilt, I’ll make thee a copyholder. 

11 . JonsuM, Staple of News. 

By an enumeration of real circumstances, he gives us the 
following lively draught of the miserable tenement, yet ample 
services, of a poor copyholder . 

War ton , llist. of Eng. Poetry , iv. 44. 

Copy-right.# n. s. The property which an autfior, 
or his assignee, has in a literary work. 

Much may be collected from the several legislative recogni- 
tions of copy-rights, Blackstonc . 

Notwithstanding that the statute secures only fourteen years 
of exclusive right, it has always been understood by the trade, 
that he, who buys the copy-right of a book from the author, 
obtains a perpetual property; and upon that belief, numberless 
bargains arc made to transfer that property after the expiration 
of the statutory term. Johnson , Boswell's Lifi^of JohnsiM. 

To Co'py.^ v. a . [from the noun ; and # old Fr. co- 

pier.'] 

1. To transcribe; to write after an original; it has 
sometimes out , a kind of pleonasm. 1 
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These are also proverbs of Solomon, which the men of 
He/jpkiali king of Judah copied out. Prov . xxv. I. 

He who hurts a harmless neighbour’s peace, 

^Vbo lovei a lie, lame slander helps about, 
who writes a libel, or who copies out . Pope , Epist, 

2. To imityitc; to* propose to imitation ; to endeavour 
to resemble. * 

He that borrows other men’s experience, with this design of 
copying it out , pohsesscs hiifiself of one of the greatest ndvan* 

Decay o Piety . 

bet the example*-, and their souls inflame* • 

To copy ont their great forefathers* fame. Dryden , K. Arthur, 
To copy her few nymphs aspir’d, * . * 

Her virtues fewer swains admir'd. Swift, 

lo Co py. 7». n, 

i. To do any tiling in imitation of something else.’ 
Some imagine, that whatsoever they find in the picture of a 
master, who has acquired reputation, must of necessity be ex- 
cellent ; a\id never fail, when fhey copy, to follow the bad as 
well as the good tilings. Dryden , llufresnoy. 

i: It has sometimes from before the -thing imitated. 
When a painter copies from the life, he has no privilege to 
alter features and lineaments, under prctlucc that his picture 
will look better. Dryden • 

3. Sometime# after, •% , 

Several of our ruuntiymcn, and Mr. Dryden in particular, 
seem very often to have copied after it in their dramatick writ- 
ings, and in their poems upon love. Addison, Spctt. 

(Vpyer.# //. s. A copier, l^ee. C opier. The word 
copyist is now nwro common. 

What copyer would have stifled those passages in them 
both ? Benth y, P/ul. IAps. $ xxxiii. 

CoTyist.# a. s. [from copy £ formerly copist , which 
sec.] 

1. A transcriber. 

The first may be ascribed to the copyist's haste, negligence*, 
or ignorance. Black wall's Suer. Olws. if. 7 r 

Thu line on which copyists wrote, *imiy be one cause of 
errors in transcribing. " , .** 

Ahp. Newcomc, Ess. on Tr. of the Bible , p.376. 

2. An imitator. * 

No original writer ever remained so unrivalled by succeeding 
copyists , as this Sicilian master, [Theocritus.] 

Dr. Warton , Essay on Pope , i. 9. 

COQUELICO'T. * 11. 5. [Fr.] The red corn-rose, 
Cotgrave ; a colour nearly red so called, in modem 
times, from it. 

To Coquet. 7 ’. a. [from the noun.] To entertain 
with compliments and amorous tattle ; to treat with 
an appearance of amorous tenderness. 

You are coquetting a maid of honour, my lord looking on 
to see how the gamesters play, and 1 railing at 3011 both. 

• Swift. 

To Cojjhe't. r. 11. To act the lover, to entice by 
blandishments. * # 

Pic, llis, who but a month ago 
Wa» inarry'd to the Tunbridge beau, 

I saw coquetting t’other night. 

In publick, with that odious knight. Swift. 

Co'oultky. n. s. [coquet eric, Fr.] Affectation of 
amorous advances; desire of attracting notice. 

I wu«. often in company with a cmiple sjf Itniniiinjt women, 
who had all the wit and bounty one could desire 111 female 
companions, without *a dash of coquetry, that from time to 
time "five me a great many agreeable torments. 

Addison , Sped. 

COQUE'TTE.'i* n. s. [coquette, Fr. from coquart , a 
prattler, Dr. Johnson sayk ; which may be from 
caquetcr , to tattle. The old French is cokatt for 
• coquart. V. Lacombc. One might suppose Cot- 
grave to have been jilted by some coquette , and that, 
in revenge, he heaped upon the name the following 
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choice terms: “ Coouettf^ a prattling or proud 
gossip; a linking or ilippcKOus niinx; a cocket or 
ratling lioiiswitc? ; atitisili; a flebergcbit, !” Among 
those appellations we see rocket; which was the 
English word at t)iat time, and vvhichiis perhaps 
the meaning of Ben Jousnii's “«&i mpcv-the-cor/Wx ” 
hi one of his Masques. {)ur old adjective rocket is 
pert, jolly- See Cocket.] A gay, airy girl; a 
woman who endeavours to attract notice. 

It you would see the humour ot a coquette pushed to the last 
'2XCC-.S, ,\uu may find an instance of it iu the follow in; 1 story. 
— A young coquette widow in Franco having been followed In 
a Gascon of quality, <!vrc. 1 Tatter, No. 136. 

« The light coquettes and sjlplis alert repair. 

And sport and flutter in the fields of air. Pope. 

A coquette and a tinder-box arc sjmrk-led. 

k, , Arbnthnpt and Pope. 

Not less vain of her per-on than her politicks, this stat< ly 
coquet, the guardian of the protectant Faith, the terror of the 
sea, the iuediatri\«of the i'acVons of France, and the scourge 
of Spain, was infinitely mortified, if an embassador, at the first 
audience, did not toll her she was the finest woman in Europe. 

Wat ton, lltst. of Eng. Poetn /, iii. 493. 

CogUEVrisu.# ndj. [fron> cojucltc .] Affecting the 

manner of a coquette. * 

g Their. hair falls in long plaits down their hacks, and a veil or 
handkerchief, twisted round in a coquettish manner, serves 
them for a very becoirx ngjiead-d rtss. , 

Swinburne , Trag. through Spain, L. 44. 

Con.# n. s . [Lat. rflrws.] This word is in our old 
lexicography for the “ measure of a pottle.” Cocke- 
ram. Properly, it is an Hebrew measure. 

How linielie owist thou to my lord? whielie, auswerde, an 
hundrid cons of wheat. Wtchjj'c, St. Lute, xvi. 

Likewise idso of wheat even to an hundred errs. 

I E't tr v iii. 20. Present Translation. 

** Vo shall offer the tenth part of a bath out of the err, which 
^ is an homer of ten baths. Ezck. xlv. 14. 

The tenth part of a hath of oil is the hundredth part of a 
cor, which amounts to about six pints of our measure, accord- 
ing to bishop Cumberland. Lowth on Ezekiel . 

Co'raclf..^ 7i. s. [civrzvgle, Welsh, probably from 
corunn , leather, Lat.] A boat used in Wales by 
‘fishers; made by drawing leather or oiled cloth 
upon a frame of wicker work. 

1 have been informed, that boats made of wicker, and covered 
with a skin, resembling the upper shell of a tortoise, are fre- 

S uently used for passing rivers in different parts of India. — 
k>ats of a similar structure arc to be found in Wales, called 
coracles . Hole on the Arab, Nights' Hubert, p. 95. 

CO'IIAL. 7i. s. [coritllictm, Lat.] 

I. Red coral is a plant of as great hardness and stony 
nature, while growing in the water, ns it has after 
long exposure to tl^c air. The vulgar opinion, 
. that coral is soft, while in the sea, proceeds from a 
soil and thin coat, of a crustaceous matter, covering 
it while it is growing* and which is taken «4T before 
it. is packed up for use. The whole coral plant 
grows to a toot or more in height, and is variously 
ramified. It k thickest at the stem, and its branches 
grow gradually smaller. *It grows to stones, with- 
out a root, or without any way penetrating them, 
but as it is found to grow, and lake in its ntfiifish- 
incnt in the manner of plants, and to produce 
flowers and seeds, or at least a matter analogous to 
seeds, it properly belongs to the vegetable king- 
dom. Hilts Materia Medicq, 

In. the 8M, upon the southrwest of Sicily, much coral is 
found* It is a submarine plant : it hath no leaves : it branch- 
ed only when it is under water. It is soft, and green of co- 
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lour; but being brought inugghc air, it bceomcth hard and 
shining red, ns wc sec. *** It aeon, Nat . Hist. 

This gentleman, desirous to find the nature coral, caused 
a man to go down a ImndrcdHathom into the sea, with express 
order’* tu> take notice whether it were harder soft in the place 
* where it groweth. r - Prawn, Vvh. Err. 

lie Iu art the crackUiig-.KQJind of corat woods. 

And sees thu. secret' source of subterranean floods. 

c Drydcu, Virg. 

A tui'rct was inclos'd 

Within the wall, of alabaster white, " } 

And crimson coral , for tlfc queen of night, > 

Who takes in Sylvan sports her chaste delight. ) Dry den. 

Or where’s the sense, direct or moral, 

That teeth are pearl, or lips arc coral? Prior. 

2. The piece of coral which Children have about their 
necks, imagined to assist them in breeding teeth. 

Her infant grnndamc’s coral next it grew ; 

The heIN sjio gingled, and the whistle blew. Pope. 

Con \l-tkee. 71 . s. [corail mLmdron^ Lat.] 

It ,/s a native of America, and produces very 
beautiful scarlet flowers; but never any seeds in the 
European gardens. ^ Miller „ 

Co'kalline. ad). [corullimts, Lat.] Consisting of 
■* coral; approaching to coral. 

At Mich time ns the sea is agitated, it takes up into itself ter- 
restrial matter of all kinds, and iu particular the coralline mat- 
ter, letting it fall again as it becomes calm. Woodward. 

Co'kai.mn'e. ti. s. [from the adjective.] 

''Coralline is a sea-plant used in medicine; but 
much inferior to the coral in hardness, sometimes 
greenish, sometimes yellowish, often reddish, and 
frequently white. * Hill. 

Iu Falmouth there k a sort of sand, or rather coralline , that 
lies under the owsc. Mortimer , Husband* if. 


CVliALLOii). ") adv. [xo§aM.osi$»j<T.] Resembling 

Co'itAU.orDAL. 3 coral. 

Now that plants and ligneous bodies may indurate under 
* water, without approach ment of air, wc have experiment in 
coralline, with many cnrat/oidat concretions. Brown. 

The pentadrous, columnar, coratloid bodies, that are com- 
posed of plates set lengthways of the body, and pacing from 
the surface to the axis of it. Woodward on Fossils. 

Co'kaxt.T 11 • s - [courant, IV.] 
r. A lofty sprightly dance. 

It is harder to dance a rorml well than a jigg; so in con- 
versation, even, easy, and agreeable, more than points of wit. 

Temple. 

I would as soon believe a widow in great grief for her hus- 
band, because [ saw her dance a coraid about his coflin. WalA*. 

2. A paper of news. See Court ant. 

AH the lords 

Have him in that esteem for his relations, 

Corants, avises/ correspondences 
Willi this ambassador, and that agent ! 

It. Jo ns on , Magn . Lady . 

Coha'nto.# n. s. S co Couranto. An air, or 

dance. 

Jlftcr this, they danced galliords and corantos . 

It. Jon son. Masques at Court. 

Cord.# n. .9. [TV. rorheau. A diminutive of corbely 
which see.] An ornament in building. 

It was abridge y built in goodly wize 
With curious corbcs and pendants graven faire. 

Spenser , F. Q. iv. x. 6 . 


Co'rbav. n. $. [33*1p] An alma-basket ; a rcccp- 
* taclc oficharity ; a gift ; an alms. 

They think to satisfy all obligations to duty by their corban 
of religion. ** King Charles. 

Corbot stands for ^n offering* or gift made to God, or his 
1 temple. The Jews sometimes swore by corban , or the gifts 
I offered unto God. If a man made all his fortune corban , of 
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devoted it to God, he was forbidden to use it. If all that lie 
was to give his wife, or his father and mother, was declared 
corban , he was no longer permitted to aljow them necessary 
subsistence. Even debtors were permitted to defraud their 
creditors, by consecrating their debt to God. Our Saviour 
reproaches the Jews, in the Cofyel, yith these uncharitable 
and irreligious vows. By this ,w<ycf such persons were like- 
wise meant as devoted themselves to tlfr* service of God and 
his temple. Corban signifies also the treasury of the temple, 
where the offerings, which were made in •money were de- 
posited. • ‘ C 'll met. 

Corbe. adj. [courbe, Fr.] Oooked. 

• Or hiker thy head very lottie is, 

So on thy corbe shoulder it leans amiss. 

Spotter, Shcp . Cal. Feb. 

Co'itTir.rrs.^ //. s. [Fr. corbcille, a. wicker-basket. 
Col grave.] Little baskets used in fortification, 

filled with earth, and *>ct upon the parapet, to 
shelter the men in firing upon the besiegers. 

Co'rbel. n. s. [In architecture.] The representa- 
tion of a basket, sometimes placed on the heads of 
the caryatides. 

Co'rbel. 7 ■ » 

CVkBIL. 5 flt S * ♦ 

1. A short piece of timber sticking out six or ciglit 
inches from a wall, sometimes placed for strength 
under the semi-girders of a platform. 

2. A niche or hollow left in walls for figures or statues. 

• , Chambers. 

Co'hby.* n. s. [Fr. rorbeau .] A raven, still so 

culled in t lie north of England, and in the hcral- 
diejk vocabulary. 

CORD.^ n. s. [coil, Welsh; chorda, Latin; cordc, 
French.] 

j. A rope ; a string composed of several strands or 
twists. 

She let them down by a cord through the window'. Jos. ii. 5. 

Form’d of the finest complicated thread, • * t 

These imin’rous cords arc tlirough the body spread. 

Macjpnore. 

2. The cords extended in setting up tents, furnish 
several metaphors in scripture. 

Thine eyes shall see Jc nival cm a cptiet habitation, a taber- 
nacle that shall not be taken down ; none of the stakes thereof 
shall ever be removed, neither shall an) of the cords thereol 
be broken. haiah , xx.viii. 20. 

3. A quantity of wood for fuel, supposed to be 
measured with a cord; a pile eight feel long, four 
high, and four broad, [cordc dc hois, Cotgrave.] 

An oak growing lately in a copse of my lord Craven’- 
yielded — twenty-three cord of lire* wood. Frelyu , iii. 3. $ t8. 

Cord-maker, n. s. [cord and One whose ^ 

trade is to make ropes ; a ropemaker. • 

Cord- wood. ii. s. [cord and ivood.] Wood piled up 
for fuel, to be sold by the cord. 

To Coun.^ r*. a. [from the noun.] To bind with 
ropes ; to fasten with cords : to close by a bandage. 
Corded ; twisted as a cord ; bound with a cord. 

Cotgrave in J . Cordc . 

Co'rdaoe. v.s. [from coid.] A quantity of cords; 
the ropes of a ship. 

Our cordage from her store, and cables should be made. 

Of any in that kind most fit for marine trade. I) rant on. 

They fastened their ships, and rid at anchor with cables of 
iron chains, having neither canvas nor cordage. , Raftfdi. 

Spain furnished a sort of rush called qmrtuni, useful lor 
cordage and other parts of shipping. Arkuthr.ot on Coins. 

Co'kded. adj. [from cord.'] Made of ropes. 

This night he meancth, with a corded ladder, 1 1 

To cKjnb celestial Silvia’s chamber-window. ShahtpeareA | 

VOL. I. • 
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• * 

Cordelier. a . s. A , Franciscan friar; so named 
frofti the* cord which serves him for u cincture. 

And whp to assist but a arrive cordelier. Prior. 

CO'UI)IAL.*f~ 71. u [old Fr. cordial, from cor , the 
heart, Ijuiit.] * # 

1 . A medicine t hat* i Rereads the force of the heart, or 

quickens the circiilutioji. • 

2 . Any medicine that itinvu'-e^ strength. 

A fordiat, properly speaking, i* no'. si!v\a>s what inrre^seth 
the force of the heart; for, h\ increasing that, the animal may 
be weakened, 11s in intliuiunuloi \ discus* 1 .. Whatever ^n- 
creascth die natural or enimal j.trength, the lon-c # of moving 
the fluids »iud musclci, is a rordifh these are stub substances 
iii bring the scrum of the blood into the prop* ri st « fmtyioii 
for circulation and nutrition; as broths made of animal sub- 
stances, milk, ripe fruits, and whatever is endued with a whole- 
.some hut not pungent taste. Arbutbn ^ on Aliments . 

3. Any tlfing that coin forts, gladdens, and exhilarates. 

Then with some cordials seek for to appease 
“The inward languor of in) wounded heart, 

And then ni) body shall have shortly ca.ic; 

Bill such sweet cordials pas* ]>!* v»ic*5aiis art. 

Vr.rdiali ol ’pity ;ivc im* now. 


l or 1 too \u tlv for purges grow. 

at upheld the crown. 


Spenser. 

Cowley. 


\ our warrior offspring tha 
'l lie scarlet honour of your peaceful go w u, 

Are the most pleasing object , I can find, • • 

Charms to my sight, and cordials to my mind. Drydcn. 

(Vrdjal. itdj. • • • 

1. Reviving; invigorating; restorative. 

It is a thing I make; which hath 1 In; king 
Five limes redeem’d train death : l do not know 
Wlial is more ro/ dial. Shah »pea re, Cim.hefinr. 

He oul) took cordial wateis. in which we infused sometimes 
purgativ es. 1 1 'airman, Surgery. 

2. Sincere; hearty; proceeding from the heart ; with- 
out hypocrisy. ^ v 

Doctrines arc infused among Christians, which arc apt to 
obstruct or intercept the conduit stipersti lifting of ChristiwiJ* 
life ofrunot ation, where the foundation is duly laid. Ilammond. 

lie with look- ofrordful love, 

Hung o\er her enamourM. J\ fit ton, P. I i. 

Cordia'ijty.^ 71. s. [old Fr. cordialite.] 

1. Relation to the heart. . 

That the antients had any such respects of cordiality, or re- 
ference unto the heart, will much he doubted. llrotvn . 

2. Sincerity; freedom from hypocrisy. 

CVuniAi.i.Y.'j'' adv. [from cordial.] Sincerely; 

heartily; without hypocrisy. 

Against wlv'li church Christ exhibits no complaint at all, 
but loves her, mid likes her entirely, even as lit* is cordially 
loved of her. Afore, F.fpas. of the Seven f ’hutches , p. iji. 

•Where a strong inveterate love of sin has made any doctrine 
or proposition, wholly unsuitable to the heart, no argument or 
dcMiumstration, no# nor miracle whatsoever, shall la able Lo 
bring the heart . cordially to close •vith and iVccive if. 

South, Scrni. m 

We should really, cordially , and sincerely love God. 

Siult, Disc. xx’. 

Co'rdi alness.# n. s. [from cord ini.’] Heartiness. 

Col grave, and She mood. 

Co'rdiner. *n. s. [cordon /tin , Fr.] shoemaker. 
If is so used in divers statutes. * , 

CO'ltDON . 71. s. fFr.J In fortification, a row of 
stones jutting out before the rampart and the basis 
of the parapet. Chambers. 

Cordon.* n. [Fr,] A band ; a wreath.. 

Which pardon is since enlarged, by Sixtus the f.^urt'h and 
fifth, to all lay brethren and sisters that did wenre St. Francis’s 

I i onion. Sir P. Sandy t. State of Religion. 

Cokdova'n.* n. s. [old Fr. cor douan, cordovan. See 
Cokdwain.] Spanish leather. 

5 ? 
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Whilst every shepherd's boy 
Tuts on his lusty green, with gaudy hook, f « 

And lunging scrip of finest cordovan, 

Fletcher , Faithful Shepherdess. 
No Homan perfumes, huffs, or cordovans. 

, Howell , LclL Poem to the King, 1641. 
Go'll l) WAIN. ^ n.s. Lold Fr. aordovcchi; old Eng. 
cordevcane. Chaucer’s Sir Topas has u shoon of 
cordcwa ne.” This word was formerly used for a 
c|ry hide. Its origin is from Cordova in Spain; 
the leather there prepared being called Cordovan 
’leather; and all leather since, prepared in a similar 
manner, has obtained the same mpne.] Spanish 
leather. 

Her straight legs most bravely wore* embus'd 
In golden !>i iskiiis of costly c<p‘dtrmu. Spenser, F. Q. 

Buskins Jit* wore of costliest rordwaync. 

Spenser , F. Q. vi. ii. f». 

Co'jtDWAiNEit.'f'' n. s. [Uncertain whether from Cor- 
dova n , Spanish “leather, o* from cord, of which shoes 
were formerly jnadc, and are now used in the 
Spanish West Indies. Trevoux. Hie old French 
has cordowniiT ; so that Mr w Peggc’s remark, in liis 
Anecdotes of the English Language, that “ cprd- 
xmintr % usually supposed to have taken the name 
from Cordovan leather, of which the finest shoes 
were made perl mp 4 jk France, vs here the operator 
probably obtained the name of* cordox'anier , [is] 
easily corrupted into our conkatincr — is of little 
value.] A shoemaker. 

If the shoe he too Ing fur t lie foot, it i.. but troublesome and 
useless ; and how poor an answer would it be of the curdivaincr 
to say, that he lud leather good store ! 

Bp. Hull, Balm of Gilead . 

CORE.t s. [t'ciytr, Fr. cor 9 Lat.J 

1. The heart. 

^ Give me that town 

That is r.ot passion’s slave, and I will wcar l 1 * 111 
In my heart’s core; ay, in mv heart of heart. 

S/ia/c.s peure, Hamlet. 

2. The inner part of any thing. 

. In the core of the square she raised a tower of a furlong 
high. Ralegh, Hist, of the World. 

Dig out the cores below the surface. Mortimer, Husbandry. 
They wasteful eat. 

Through buds aud bark, into the blacken’d coic. Thomson. 

3. The inner part of a fruit which contains the 
kernels. 

It is reported that trees, watered perpetually with voter, will 
make a fruit with little or no core or stone. Baton. 

4. The matter contained in a boil or sore. 

I auncc the sore. 

And cut the head ; tor, ’till tin* core lie fyund, 

The secret vice m fed, andgiathers ground. Dnjucn , Virgil. 

,5. It is used by Bacon for a body or collection [from 
corps , French : pronounced core.] 

He was more doubtful of the raising of forces to resist the 
rebels, than of the resistance itself; for that lie was in a core of 
people whose affections he suspected. jSac on, Jlen. VII. 

6 . A disorder incident to sheep, occasioned by worms 
in their livers..' Chambers. 

Cohe'gent.^P 71. s. [from con anjl regent.'] A joint 
regent or governour. ' „ 

Joseph was emperor of Germany, as well as co-regent of 
Hungary and Bohemia. ’ W rax all's Berlin, ii. 435. 

Co relative.# adj. [fr6m con aivl relative . See 
Co 11 it e 1. at] ve.] Having a reciprocal relation. 

Prepositions arc the words which express relation coiwderetj., 
in the same manner, in concrete with the co-relative object. 

A. Smith, on ike Format, of Languages. 

Coria'ceoug. adj. [coriaceus, Latin.] 
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1. Consisting of leather. 

2. Of a substance resembling leather, 

A stronger prtyectile motion of the blood must occasion 
greater accretions and loss of liquid parts, and from thence 

, perhaps spissitude and coriaceous concrctictfis. 

’ * f Ar but knot on Aliment ^ 

Coria'ndjsr. ?i. s. [coriandmm, Latin.] A plant. 

The species arc, 1. Greater coriander. 2. Smaller 
tcsticulatcd 1 coriander. The first js cultivated for 
the seeds, which aFQ used in medicine : the second 
sort is seldom found. Mi l If r. 

Israel called the name thereof manna; and it was, like 
coriander seed, white. Exod. xiii. 31. 

CttHINTII. n.s. [from tfte city of that name in 
Greece.] A small fruit commonly called currant. 

Now will the corinths, now the rasps supply 
Delicious c^aughts. " Philips. 

The chief riches of Zant consist in corinths, which the in- 
habitants have in great quantities. Broome. 

Cohi'ntiiiax Order, * is generally reckoned the fourth, 
but by some the fifth, of the five orders of archi- 
tecture; 'and is the most noble, rich and delicate 
of them all. */itruvius ascribes it to Callimachus, 
a Corinthian sculptor, who is said to have taken 
the hint by passing by the tomb of a young lady, 
over which a basket with some of her playthings had 
been placed by her nurse, and covered with a tile; the 
whole having been placed over a root of ucir.ithus. 
As it sprung up, the branches encompassed the 
basket ; but arriving at the tile, bent downward", 
under the corners of it, forming a kind of a volute. 
Hence Callimachus imitated the basket by the vase of 
his capital, the tile in the abacus, and the leaves in 
the volute. Villalpaudiis imagines the Carinlhian 
capital to have taken its original from an order in 

, the temple of Solomon, whose* leaves were those 
of the palm-tree. The capital is adorned with two 
rojvs of leaves, between which little stalks arise, of 
which the sixteen volutes are formed, which support 
the abacus. flam's . 

Behind these figures are large column*; of the Corinthian 
Order, adorned with fruit aud flowers. Drydcn. 

Com'NTUiANvX- adj. Relating to the licentiou* 
manners of Corinth. See the substantive. 

On searching for me at the bordellos, where, it may be, lie 
lias lost himself, and raps up, without pity, the sage and 
rhcunmtick old prelates*:, with all her young Corinthian laity, 
to enquire for such an one. Atilt on, Apol.for Smechnnn. 

CoiuVnirAN.#' n.s. 

1. One of ikose at Corinth, to whom St. Paul 
addressed two Epistles. 

0 >e Corinthians , our mouth is open unto you, our heart is 
enlarged. % Cor. vi. 11. 

2. Ill allusion to the notorious licentiousness of 
Cftrinth, “ to play the Corinthian” was in cider 
times an expression denoting a profligate person; 
and in the same sense passed into our , vulgar 
language. 

L uni no proud Jack, like- FalstafT; but a Corinthian; a lad 
of mettle. ShaLvpcare, K. Hen. IV. P. I. 

To act the Corinthian, is, to commit fornication, according 
to HesyL'hius. Potter , Antiq. of Greece, ii. ia. 

COIirVAL.# n. s. [from con and rival. See 
CoiiiuVAL.] A rival. 

The pope of Home is, according to his la?t challenge and 
pretences, become a competitor aud corival with the king for 

1 the hearts and alienations of the people. 

Bar on 1 Charge at the Resit, for tltc Verge) 
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To Cori'val.* v. a . [from the noun.] To affect to 
equal. 

Where's then the saucy boat, 

Whose weak untimber'd sides hut even now 

Corirall'd g rcutn^ss? # Shakspcarc , 'l'P* and Cress* 

CORK. ?f. 5. [corin') Lat. korefa Dutch. * 

Hie dies, anno redin/htt\ J'esfus 
Corticem aslriclum pice dimovebil 
Ampflortv fumum hi here inslitutce 

Con side Julio. Hor.] 

1. A gland if erous tree, in all respects like the ilex, 

excepting the bark, which, in the cork tree, is 
thick, spongy, and soft. Miller. 

The cork tree grows near the Pyreniean hills, and in several 
parts of truly, and the North of New England. Mortimer. 

2 . The bark of the cork tree used for stopples, or 
burnt into Spanish black. It is taken pff without 
injury to the tree. 

3. A piece of cork cut for the stopple of a bottle op 

barrel. • * 

J pr'ythec: take the cork out of thy mouth, that J may 
drink thy tidings. • Shakspcarc , fts you like it. 

Be sure, nay very sure, tliy cork he gocyl ; 

Then future ages shall of Peggy tell, # * 

That nymph that brew'd and bottled ale so well. A 7wg. 

Nor stop, for one bad cork , his butler's pay. Pope. 

Jo Cork.# v. a. [jfrom the noun.] To stop or raise 
with corks. Sherwood . 

Ho that weareth a curled shoe or slipper. • Huloct, 

And tread on cm kal stilt 1 a prisoner's pace. 

• Bp. Halt , Sat. iv. 6. 

C\/rk.inc;-imn. w. A pin of the largest size. 

V\^ien you put a clean pillow-case on your lady’s pillow, be 
wire to fasten it well with three corking-pins , that it may not 
fall oil' in the night. Swift , Direct, to the Chambermaid. 

Co'rky.^ adj. [from cork.] Consisting of cork; 
resembling cork. 

Bind fast his corky arms. Shakspcarc , K. Lear. 

[HeJ hath fully valued the weight of his general guilts, each, 
of which hath lead enough to sink the most corky, vain, 
fluctuating, proud, stubborn heart in the world. » 

Hammond's Works , iv. 644. 

Co'ltMqKANT.'f’ 71. s. [r ormoran , Fr. from corvus 
marinrn , Latin, Dr. Johnson says. Others, Trom 
corvus varans. But carman being the old French 
name of this bird, which is termed the greedy 
fowl, and after which a glutton is called a cormorant, 
the etymology may belong perhaps to gourmand , 
whence gourman , gorman , conn an.] 

1. A bird that preys upon fish. It is nearly of the 
bigness of a capon, with a w ry bill and broad feet, 
black on his body, but greenish abput his wings. 
He is eminently greedy and rapacious* , 

Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 

Live register'd upon our brazen tombs ; 

When, spite of cormorant devouring time, 

Th* endeavour of this present breatn may buy 

That honour which shall 'bate his scythe's keen edge. • 

Shakspcarc. 

Those called birds of prey, as the eagle, hawk, puttock, and 
cormorant. Pcacham on Drawing. 

Thence up he flew, und 011 the tree of life 
Hat like a cormorant. Milton, , P. L. 

Not far from thence is seen a lake, the haunt 
Of coots, and of the fishing cormorant. Drydcn , Fob. 

1 . A glutton. 

CORN.^f* n . s. [kaurnu, Goth, copn, Sax. korfi 9 
Germ. It is found in all the Teutonjck dialects; 
as, in an old Runick rhyme, 

Ilagul ei' kaldastur cornu. . 

•Hail is the coldest grain.] 
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1. The seeds "which grow' in ears, not in pods; such 
ns are mpdc into brew'd. 

Except a torn of wheat fall into the ground, and die, it 
nhidcih ahfar. John, xii. %$. 

Tin* people cry y>n mock'd them ; and, of late, 

When co/ given them gratis, yi*u repin'd. Shakspcarc. 

2. Grain ycbuumqicd, standing in the field upon its 

stalk. # • 

All tlieHdle weeds that grow 

In our sustaining corn. Shakspcarc . K. Imt. 

Landing his men, lie burnt the mm all thereabouts,. Which 
was now almost ripe. K nolle*, li st, of the Turks. 

Still a murmur runs • 9 

Along the suit inclining fields of corn . Thornton, Autumn. 

3. Grain in the ear, yet unllircshcd. # 

Thou shaft come to thy grave in a full age, like as a shock 

of corn conn tli in bis season. Jab, v. 26. 

4. Any minute particle. # * 

That arL wliieh hath reckoned how many norm of *and 
would make up a world. " Hit. Hall, Contempt. B. 4. 

AN hen 1 was cut '41 shreds thus 
And not a corn of powder left to bless us. 

licit urn. and Ft. Knight of Malta. 

5. An excrescence on tin* feet, hard and painful; 

probably so called fron# its form, though by some 
supposed to be denominated from its corneous or 
horny substance. • • 

Ladies, that have your feet 

Unplagu'd with cortil, we'll have il limit with you. Shakspcarc. 

The man that makes his toe, 

What he his heart should nuke. 

Shall of a corn cry woe, 

And turn his sleep to wake. Shakspcarc, K. Lear. 

Even in men, aches and hurts and corns do engrievc cither 
towards rain or toward', frost. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The hardest part of the corn i ; usually in the middle, thrust- 
ing itself in a nail ; whence it has Lhe Latin appellation of 
claws. , Wiseman's S'Fgoy. 

He fifrt that useful secret did explain, 

That pricking corns foretold die gntlfring rain. Gay, Past . 9 

It looks as there were regular accumulations and gatherings 
of humours growing perhaps in some people as corns. 

A r but knot. 

Thus Lamh, renown’d for cutting corns , 

An offer'd fee from Uadelitf scorns. Swift. 

# Jo Cohn.'|~ v. a . [from the noun.] 

1. To salt; to sprinkle with salt. The word is so 
mod, u.s Skinner observes, by the old Saxons. 

2. To granulate. 

A runner, when the sieve is moved, by its weight anti 
motion, forces the powder through the upper sieve ; and that 
corns it? Hist, of Gunpowder , Sprat's Hist. U. S. p. *8l. 

Our careful Monarch stands in person by. 

Hi* new-cast cannon’s firmness to explore; 

The strength of big-rc»r«'rf powder loves to try, 

And ball and cartriilgc.sorts for every bore. 

, Drytlc Annus Mirabtlis , 

Corn-hind.* w. s. Climbing buck-wheat; also corn- , 
convolvulus. North. Grose • 

Corn-ckaik.* n. s. [corn, and creak; Welsh creek, 
a shriek.] The land-rail, so called in the north of 
England ; probably from its constant note, craik, 
craik . ^ 

Cor n-field. w. s. «A field where corn is growing. 

It was a lover and his lass, 

Til at? o'er the green corn-field did pass. 

Shakspcarc, As you like U. 

You may soon enjoy the gallant sights of armies, encamp- 
ments, anti standsfrds waving over your brother’s cornfields. 

Popr % 

(Jorn-flag. n. s. [corn and A plant. 

Miller enumerates eleven specie^ of this plant, 
sonic with red flowers, and some with white. 

S u 2 
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Cohn-1 look. w. s. The floor where corn is stored. 

'l.'ii/U hast loved a reward upon* every corn-flow. llof. ix. j. 

Cokn-flowlu. n. s. [from ram suuly/tttxrj 

There he certain cornflowers , which conn* seldom or never 
in other places, unless they be set, but orly amount corn ; as 
the bluc-bottlc, a kind* of vcllow inarygold. wilt poppy, and 
lurruitorv. * Mem, kni! IM. 

* Cornflowers are of many softs : some of them flower in 
June and July, and others in August. The seed's should be 
sown in March : they require a good soil. Aim timer. 

Corn-iieai*.# n. s. Store of corn, 
q Wliatjf in his chaff* he find but one untruth, whiles 1 in my 
com-hcup cun find more ? 

Jip. Jlally Hon. oj the JIasr. Clergy, p. 19 ; . 

Corn-land. n. s. [corn and land.] Land appro- 
priated to the production of grain. 

Pasture: and meadows :ire"of such advantage to husbandry, 
that many prefer them to curA-laiuls. Muitinur\ Husbandry. 

Corn- waste]:, n. s. [corn and master J] One that 
cultivates corn for sale. f Not ill use. 

I knew a nobleman in England, that had the greatest audits 
of any man in my tune; a great grader, u great sheep- master, 
a great timberman, a great collier, a great corn-master, and r 
great lead man, ( 0 • Hanoi. 

Corn-loft.# it. S' Granary. [Fr. girnicr.] 

Sherwood. I 

Corn-marigold, n. s. [from corn and marigold*'] A 
flower. * ' 

Corn-meter.# n. s. One who* superintends the 
measure of corn. 

Corn-mill. n.s. [corn and mill.] A mill to grind 
corn into meal. 

Save the more laborious work of beating of hemp, by 
making the axle-tree of the corn-mills longer than ordinary, 
and placing pins in it to raise large hammers. Mortimer. 

Cfdnn - pipe. n. s. [from corn and pipe.] A pipe made 

^ t by slitting the joint of a^reen stalk of corn. 

Now the shrill corn-pipes, echoing loud to arms, 

To rank and file reduce the straggling swarms. Ticket. 

Corn-rocket, n. s. [from corn and rocket.] A plant. 

Corn-hose.^ n. s. , A species of poppy. Sec 

Cogi ; ELI COT. 

Cokn-sallad. 11. s. [from corn and sol la ft.] 

Coni-sallad is an herb, whose tup-leaves are a sallet of them- 
selves. A lor l inter, Husbandry. 

CoitN-vi'oi.ET.# n. s. A species of campanula. 

Co'rnage.^ n. s. [old Fr. coinage, from cornu , Lat.] 
A tenure which obliges the landholder to give 
notice of an invasion by blowing a horn. 

The barony of Bur<rh on the Sands in Com. Cumbria, with 
clivers other mannors and lands in that county, were anciently 
held by the service of coma fie, i. c. to blow a horn when any 
invasion of the Scuts ,va^ perceived. 'Blount, Anc. Tenures. 

Co'rnamute. « n.s. [probably the same as cornemusc, 
which k ee.] A wind instrument. 

The hoboy, sagbut deepe, recorder, and the flute : 

Even from the shrillest shawine unto the comamute. 

Drayton , Polyolb. S.4. 
The musickc- was composed of treble violips, with all the 
inward ports, i^base viol, base lute, sngbut, comamute, and n 
tabor and pipe. ■* Browne, Inn. Temple Masque. 

Co'rnchandleh.^ n. s. [com •duel chandler , Dr. 
Johnson says; but this is an awkward combination, 
chandler or candle-seller having no connection with 
cor 71 . The word rnay k bc a corruption of chaland , 
a customer unto 11 merchant; chalandise , trading 
unto one ship. Cotgrave.] One that retails corp. 

Co^rn cutter, n. s. [from corn and cut.] A mail 
- whose profession is to extirpate corns from the 
foot. 
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The nail was not loose, nor did seem to press into the flesh ; 
for there had been a comcuttcr, who had cleared it. WUctown. 

1 have known ,u content ter, who, with a right education, 
would have been an excellent physician. Spectator , No. 307. 

CVunea.# n.s. [Lat.], The horny «oat of the eye. 

We are not so nufie to see objects always in their true 
place, nor so as to see them precisely in the direction of the 
r.iys, when they fall upon the cornea. Reid's Inquiry. 

CVRNEL.'f' t 7 n. s. [old Fr. termite, comic ; 

( 'okxf/lian-tree. 3 modern, comouiKcr , from cor mis, 
Lat. 'Hie Italians* call the fruit of this tree 
cnrnioht.] • 

The comcl-trcc hcareth the fruit commonly called the cornel 
or cornelian cherry, as well fropi the name of the tree as the 
cornelian stone, the colour whereof it somewhat represents. 
The wood b very durable, and useful for whcclwork. 

Mortimer. 

Take a service-tree, or a cornelian-tree , or an elder-tree, 
which we Ivnow have fruits of harsh and binding juice, and 
set them near a vine or fig-tree, and see whether the grapes or 
' figs will not be the^wceter. Baron, Nat. Hist. 

A huntress issuing fr<m the wood, 

Reclining on her cornet spear she stood. Drydcn . 

Mean time the goddess, iix disdain bestows 
The must and acorn, brutal food ! and strows 
* The fruits of comely a9 they feast around. Tope, Odyssey. 
On wildings and on strawberries they fed; 

Cornels and brauiblebcrrics gave the rest. 

And falling acorns furnish’d out a feast Drydcn, Ovid . 

Cornf/lian stone. Set* Caunelian. 
CO\llNEM\JSE .-f* n.s. [French.] A kind of rtistick 
flute, Dr. Johnson says. It is the bag-pipe, as 
used by Chaucer ; but according to French authors 
is a shawm. 

Co'rneous. adj. [corncus, Lat.] Horny; of a sub- 
stance resembling horn. 

Such as have corneous or horny eyes, as lobsters, and crusta- 
ccous animals, are generally dimsighted. Brown. 

The various submarine shrubs are of a corneous or ligneous 
, constitution, consisting chiefly of a fibrous matter. Woodward. 
, CO'RNER. - f* 7 i. s. [comet, Welsh; cornier , French, 
Dp. Johnson says. Perhaps from the Lat. cornu, 
which is a corner as well as a horn ; like the Goth. 
hmirti' But the Syr. kanuih also is a comer.] 

1. An angle; a place inclosed by two walls or lines, 
which would intersect each other, if drawn beyond 
the point where they meet. 

2. A secret or remote place. 

There’s nothing 1 have done yet, o’ my conscience. 
Deserves a corner . Shukspcare , Hen. VIII. 

It is better to dwell in a corner of a house top, than with a 
brawling woman and in u wide house. Proverbs, xxv. 24. 

I am persuaded that none of these things are hidden from 
him ; for this thing was not done in a corner. Acts , xxvi. 26. 

All the inhabitants, in every corner of the island, have been 
absolutely reduced under his immediate subjection. Davies . 

Those vices that lurk in the secret corners of the soul. 

Addison. 

3. The extremities ; the utmost limit : thus every cor- 
ner is the whole or every part. 

Might I but through my prison, once a day, 

Behold this maid, all corners else o’ the earth 

Let liberty make use of. Shakspeare , Tempest. 

I turn’d, and try’d each corner of my bed. 

To find if sleep were there, but sleep was lost. Dryden. 

Corner-stone, n. s. [corner and stone.] The stone 
that unites the two walls at the corner ; the prin- 
! •' cipal stpne. 

See you yond’ coin o’ th* eapitol, yond* corner-stone f 
| •' Shakspeare. 

A mason was fitting a corner-stone. Howell, Voc. Fqr. 

i , Coener-teetb of a Horse are the four teeth between 
[/ the middling teeth and the tushes ; two above and 
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two below, on each side of the jaw, which shoot 
when the horse is four years and a half old. 

• Farrier's Diet . 

Co'rneued.# adj. [from corner,’] Having angles or 
corners. • • # • 

For ns a corner'd cliristal spoj^, * * 

My heart diaphanous vvis not, • # 

Blit solid stufiTe. Lot^loee, Lite . P. p. 29. 

Whether thi^Duildiiig were square like afcastle, or corner d 
like a triangle, dr round like a tower. 

• Austin , Iltec Homo , p. 75. 

Co'rnerwise.T rtr/r. [corner and wise.'] Diagonally ; 

with the corner in front. Ihdoct , and Sherwood. 

CORNET. f ».*. [comidtc, French.] 

1. A musical instrument blown with the mouth: 
used anciently in war, probably in the cavalry. 

Israel played before the Lord on psalteries and on timbrels, 
and on cornets. • a Sam. \ i. 5. 

Other wind instruments require a forcible breath ; as trum- 
pets, cornets , and hunters horns. Bacon, 9 Kat. Hist. 

Cornets and trumpets cannot reach lufc ear. 

Under an actor’s nose, lie’s never neur. Dryden , Juv. 

2. A company or troop of iiorse ; perhaps as many 

as had a cornet belonging to thqm. This sense is 
now disused. •» 

These noblemen were appointed with soific cornets of horse 
and bauds of foot, *to put themselves beyond the bill where 
the rebels were encamped. Bacon. 

{Seventy great horses lay dead in the field, and one cornet 
was taken. • /fay card. 

They discerned a body of five cornets of horse very full, 
standing in very good* order to receive them. Clarendon. 

3. The officer that bears the standard of a troop; de- 

rived by some from coronet , which, it is said, such 
officers formerly wore ; by others, with greater 
probability, from the flag or standard which this 
oilicer carries: and which is named in our old 
poetry ; by others from cornu , the wing of an army. 
See the next sense. * 

Non-commissioned officers arc all those below ensigns and 
cornets. Ld . Chesterfield. 

4. A standard or flag; “ the ensign of a horse com- 
pany, ” corn ette. Cot grave. 

In his white cornet Vcrdon doth display 
A fret of gules. Drayton , Barons' IVars, ii. 24. 

5. Cornet of a Horse , is the lowest part of his pas- 

tern that runs round the coffin, and is distinguished 
by the hair that joins and covers the upper part of 
the hoof. Farriers Did . 

6. A scarf anciently worn by doctors; “ a doctor's 

tippet.” Cot grave. 

7. A head-dress ; “ a bongrace, used in old time, 

and at this day, by some old wornc ft.” ( 'of grave. 

8. A Cornet of Papers is described by Skinner to 
be a cap of paper, made by retailers for small 
wares; and by Cotgrave, the cornet or coffin of 
paper wherein a grocer makes up his retailed* par- 
cel of spice. 

Co'rnetcy.# n. s. [from cornet.'] The commission 
of a cornet. 

The army was his original destination; and a come try of 
horse his first and only commission in it. Ld. Chesterfield. 

Co'rnetek. n. S. [from coma.'] A blower of the 

cornet. , 

i5o great wa» the rabble of trumpeters, cometin, and other 
musicians, that even Claudius himself might have heard them. 

Hake will, on Providence. 

Co'rnice.T [corniche 9 Fr. xogaiwj, Gr. the sum- 
mk, Thfe word is often pronounced corntsft, anti 
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indeed is so written in our old lexicography.] 
highest projection oi’.u wall or column. 

The eon: ire of the Palazzo Formic, which makes so beau- 
til til an efft-rt below, when viewed more nearly, will be found 
nut to have it* ju>*^ measure*. Dry den, Dufresnoy. 

The wall^ were massy brass, the qprnwr high, 

Blue inetaN# ru vvn’d, in colours of the sky. Pope, Odyssey. 

Co'rmck Ring. [I11 gunnery.] The next ring from 
the tnur/lo backwards. Chambers - 

CVrnicle. n. s. [from cornu, Latin. 1 A little horn. 
Then 1 will be found 011 either side two black filaments, or 
membranous strings, which extend unto the long and shorter 
rortnefe, upon protrusion. Brown , l r ulg. Err. 

Corni'ci lati^T fidj. [from cornu , Lai.] 

t . A term in botany. • 

Corniculatc plants are such as produce many distinct and 
horned pods ; and cormeulnte •flowers arc such hollow flowers 
as have op their upper part n kind of spur, or little horn. 

Chambers. 

Horned. 

Venus, moon-like, grows $ omicufate , 

What time her face with flusher light is blown. 

More, Song of the Sou/, iii. ii. 62. 

Corni'fk;k. # adj. [from cornu and facia , Latin.] 
Productive of horns; ihaking horns. Did. 

CoiiNi'mcRors. adj. [coniiger, Latin.] Horned; 

Having horns. * * 

Nature, in other rormgerms nqim^ls, hath placed the horns 
higher, and reclining ; as in bucks. Brown, Vidg. Err. 

Co'rnino-iiousi:.'% n. s. The place; where gunpow- 
der is granulated. See to Corn. 

From the mill the powder is brought to the coming-house. 

lhst.o! Gunpowder, Sprat's Hist. H. S. p. 281. 

Co'rnisii.# 11. s . The people of Cornwall. 

The Cornish here in Britain, have now, it seem*, entirely 
lost the original language of their country ; and must, if they 
desire to know the significations of, the names of fiunili.v, 
places, &c. come over to Wales to learn them. 

Richards, W elsh Diet. Prtif* 
We find the Welsh nyd Cornish , as one people, often uniting 
themselves as in a national cause against the Saxons. 

Wart on. Hist. E. I*, i. Diss. 1. 

Co'hnish.^ adj. Relating to the language or manners 
of the Cornish. Some remains of this language 
were met with in Cornwall, so lately as in the year 
1768, notwithstanding what is said by Richards in 
1753. »Sce Arclueqlog. iii. 

From the Arclneologia I took the Cornish , Irish, and many 
of the Arinorick words.- Richards, Welsh Diet. Prcf. 

A Cornish hug is a term used in wrestling, when one has an 
adversary oil Ins breast, and bolds him there. • Chambers ; 

CORKUCttPlA. n.s. [Lat.] The horn of plenty ; 
d horn topped with fruits and flowers in the hands 
of a goddess. # , 

To COUNT ITE.+ v. a. \l nr nut us, 'Latin.] To be- 
stow horns; to cuckold. • 

A lawyer’s wile in Ari*t;ciu tu» threatened to eornule him. 

Burton, Anal, of Mel. p. 605. 

Cohxv ted.T adj- [cumulus, Latin.] Grafted with 
horns ; burned ; cuckolded. 

1 do not ‘tarn! upon the matter ofjMvjg a cuckold; for 
there’s many a brave fellov; lives in CucftoldvKow. But why 
does lie not name others as well as me ; as if the horn grew 
njpon nolkaly’s head but mine: I am sure, there are others that 
bette r desirveit; I hope lie cannot say that evtr I gored any 
of my superiors, or that my being co muted has raised the 
price of po^horns, lanthorus, <jr pocket-ink horns ! 

* V Estrange, Tr. of Qucvedo's Visions. 

Cornu'to. n. s. [from cornutus , Lat.] A man horned; 

* it cuckold. 

The peaking eornuto her husband, dwelling in a continual 
laruni of jealousy. * Shakspeare, M. W. <tf Winds . 
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Cornu'tok.# v. s. [from roniufc.] Ho who makes a 
cuckold. « » € 

Ife that flunks every man i> his wife’s suitor, ^ 

Defile.', his bed, and prove-, his ou u cot nulor. 

<r,);vA//\ Poems , 3 . b. 

CVitNY-'J' adj. [lYom'Tonw/, horn, f L;ilm.^ 1 

t. Strong or hard like horn ; horny. 

(The rain] downward gnn to n.\e, 

And drown’d the cot uy rank-;, 

. • Lisle. Tv. of Du Iitul. ' p. 14. 

Up Flood the corny iee»l 

fmbattcfd in luir field. Mi/f’w,J\L. 

2 . [I rom com.] Producing grain or coin. 

Toll me win (he ant, • 

Midst summer’s plenty ihinks of winter’s want. 

By constant journeys, careful to prepare 

Her stores ; and hriuging hou«c‘ the conn/ car. Prior. 

3. Containing corn ; this is a very old sense of, the word, 
to which may be added, what ha> escaped .l)r. 
Johnson, but what most^Euglishmen will approve, 
Chaucer’s draught of comp ale,” Pardoner’s Talc; 
j. e. containing plenty of corn or malt. 

They lodge in habitations not their own, 

By their high crops and corny vir/. aiJs known. Dryden. 

Co koi j. All Y. //. .v. [comiiftrium 9 Lat. from cor la la ; 
finis coronal opus ; corolla in •, TV.] 

1. The conclusion : A corollary seems to be a conclu- 

sion; whether following from Che premises neces- 
sarily or uot. % * 

Now since we have considered the malignity of this sin of 
detraction, it is but a natural corollary, that we enforce our 
Vfgilauce against it. (lor. of the Tongue. 

As .a corollary to this preface, in which 1 lin\ 0 « lone justice 
to others, I owe somew hat to myself. JJrydi u, Fab. Pref. 

2. Surplus. 

f Bring a corollary , 

Rather than want. r * Shah spruce, Tempest. 

COllVNA. n. s. [Latin.} A large flat member of 
die cornice, so called because it crowns the enta- 
blature and the whole order. It is called by work- 
men the drip. Chambers. 

In a cornice the cola or cymatium of the corona , the coping, 
the modillions or ileutelli, make a noble shew by their grace- 
ful projections. . Special or. 

Co'konal.^ iu s. [old Fr. coronal , a coronet, from co- 
rona, Lat.] A crown ; a garland. 

Crown yc God Bacchus with a coronal , 

And Hymen also crown with wreaths of vine. Spenser. 

Now no more shall these smooth brows be begirt, 

With youthful coronals , and lead the dance. • 

Fletcher , Faithful Shepherdess. 

Co'ronax,.^ adj. [ coronal , Fr. " commissure c(> ro- 
nale , the coronal suture, or seam, which compasses 
the forehead, , &c.” Cotgravc.J Belonging to the 
top of the head. 

A man of about forty -five years of age came to me, with 
a round tubercle between the saggittal and coronal suture. 

IViscman. 

Co'RONARY.'f" adj . [coronarius Latin.] 

1. Relating to a crown ; seated on the top of the head 
like a crowtr 

The basilisk of older times was a proper kind of serpent, 
not above three palms Ion" as some account; and dill ere need 
from other serpents by advancing his head, and someL white 
marks, or coronary spots upon the crown. Brown. 

The coronary thorns did not only express the scorn of the 
imnoHers, by that figure into which they were contrived ; but 
did pierce his tender unci sacred temples to a multiplicity of 
pains, by their numerous acuminations. 

Pearson on the Creed, Art. in 

The catalogue of coronary plants is not large in Theophras- 
tus, Pliny, dec. . Sir T H Brown, Misc, Tr . p. 93. 

2. It u applied in anatomy to arteries, which are fan- 
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cied to encompass the heart in the manner of t 
garland. 

The substance Cif the heart itself la most certainly made urn 
nourished by the blood, which is conveyed to it by the <\>m- 
1 nary arteries. ♦ lScnlky, Sa i*. 

Coronation, n. ?. [from corona, Lat.] 

1. The act o 4 r solemnity of crowning a king. , 

Fortune smiling at !ur work therein, that aserdlbldof exe- 
cution should l, row a M*allbld of coronation. * Shinn/. 

Willingly 1 came to Denmark, 

To shew my duty in your coronation . Shaktpcarc, ll<iwl< t. 

A cough, sir, which I caught with ringing in the kiug’s ail'/irs 
upon Iii> coronation day. S/ta/apeare „ Hen. IV . 

Now empress fame had publish’d the renown 
Of Shudw ell’s* coronation through the town. 

Dry den, Marjlt chnot . 

2. The pomp or assembly present at a coronation. 

In pensive thought rend the fancied scene, 

See coronations rise on every' green. Pope. 

Co'iioNttL.* v. s. [Spanish. See Colonel.] A co- 
lonel . 0 . w 

Their coronet , named Don Sebastian, came forth to entreat 
that they flight part with tlyrir arms like soldiers. 

Spenser on Ireland 

CVitoNEit. .<?.* [from corona.'] An ofliccr whose 
duly is to enquire, on the' part of the king, how 
any violent death was occasioned ; for which pur- 
pose a jury is impanuellcd. 

Go thou and seek the coroner , and let him sit o* my uncle ; 
for>- lie’s iu tke third degree of drink ; he's drowned. < 

Ska hw pear ( . 

Co'honet. n. s. [coroncita, Ttal'. the diminutive of 
corona , a crown.] t 

1. An inferiour crown worn by the nobility. The 
coronet of a duke is adorned with strawberry leave* ; 
that of a marquis lias leaves w ith pearls interposed; 
that of an earl raises the pearls above the leaves ; 
that of a viscount is surrounded with only pearls; 

,* that of a baton has only four pearls. 

In his livery 

Walk’d crowns and coronets , realms and islands were 
As plates dropt from his pocket. 

Shale spear c, Ant. and Cleopatra. 
All • ihe rest are countesses. 

Their coronets say SO. Shakespeare , Hen. VIII . 

Nor could our nobles hope their bold attempt. 

Who ruin’d crowns, would coronets exempt. lJryden. 

Peers and dukes, and all their sweeping train, 

And garters, stars, and coronets appear. Pope. 

2. An ornamental head-dress, 111 poetical language. 

The rest was drawn into a coronet of gold, richly set with 
pearl. . Sidney. 

Under a coronet his flowing hair, 

, Tn curls, on citjier check play’d. Milton , P. L. 

Co'i^oual. 71% 5 . [corrupted from caporal, French.] 
The lowest officer of the infantry, whose office is to 
place and remove the sentinels. 

The cruel corporal whisper’d in my ear, 

Fivg pounds, if rightly tipt, would set me clear. Gay. 

Co'uporal of a Ship . An officer that hath the charge 
of setting the watches and sentries, and relieving 
them ; who secs that all the soldiers and sailors 
keep their arms neat and clean, and teaches them 
how to use them. He has a mate under him. 

Harris. 

Corporal.* 71. s. [Fr. corporail; low Lat. corporate.] 
“ The eorporal; the fine linen, wherein the sacra- 
ment is put.” Cotgrave. See Corforas. 

When all have communicated, the minister is directed to 
return to the Lord's table, and reverently place upon it what 
I remainyth of the consecrated elements, covering the sapie *dth s 
) a fair linen cloth ; which by the ancient writers and the Scotch 
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liturgy iis called the corpora?) from its being spread over the body 
or consecrated bread. Whcally on the Common Prayer. 

•CO'IiPOIlAL.'f' mlj. [corpord, Fr. corpus, Latin-] 
i- Relating to the body ; belonging to the body. 

To relief of laz§rs and weak age, • 

Of indigent faint souls, past corporal toik 9 

A hundred aim-houses, right well supplied. Shakspcare, lien. V . 

Render to me some corporal sign abm$ her, • 

More evident thy* this. Shakspcare , Cymbeline. 

That God hnth # been otherwise seen, with chrporal eyes, cx- 
fccdclh the small proportion of my understanding. Ralegh. 

I)Cc4.->ts enjoy greater sensual pleasures, and feel lower corporal 
pains, and are utter strangers to all those anxious and torment- 
ing thoughts, which perpetually haunt and disquiet mankind. 

At t erfmry. 

2 . Material ; not spiritual. In the present language, 
when body is used philosophically in opposition to 
spirit, the word corporeal is used, as n corporeal 
being ; but otherwise corporal. Cor ported is hav- 
ing a body ; corporal relating to the body. This 
distinction seems not ancient. CorporvoUs was 
formerly used for corporeal. 

Whither are they vanjshhl? 

Into (he air : ami what seem’d corporal 

Melted, as In «>:tlh, into the wind. SHakspeare, Macbeth.,, 

Ami from the »e corpot ul nutriments, perhaps. 

Your bodies may at last turn all to spirit. Milton , P. L. 

3. Relating to an cmtli so called. 

The phrase Corporal oath, is supposed to have kpen de- 
rived — not from the touching tin* New Testament, or the 
bodily aet of kissing it, but from the antient use of touching 
the corporate, or cloth which covered the consecrated elements. 

It rand, Pop. Ant up 

Co uro.it a'm tv. n.s. [from corporal.] 

1. Tim quality of being embodied. 

If this light be not spiritual, jet it upprouchcth nearest unto 
spirituality ; and if it have any corporator / , then, of all other, 
tlie most subtile and pure. Ralegh's Uni. 

Tin* corpnra/ify of the soul, you know, w'as (aught only by 
one or two men. Clarke, Letter to Dodwell, p. 77. 

2. Corporation ; confraternity. 

Processes to be served by a corporality of griffbnlikc pro- 
moters ami apparatus. Milton , of Ref. in Eng. $. 1. 

Co'hporam,\V|~ ndv. [from corporal.’] Bodily. 

They* [t hr Papists] say, that the very natprai fieshc and blond 
of Christ, which siiifered for us upott the crossc and sitteth at 
i he right hand of the bather in heaven, is also really, substan- 
eiully," corporally , and naturally, in or under the accidentes 
of the secramcritai bread and wyiie, which they call the formes 
of bread and wync. Ahp. Cranmcr , l)cf. fnl. 16. 

The sun is corporally conjoined with basiliscus. 11 room. 
Sons in six things arc bound to their parents, whether they 
be ulive or dead : first, they are bound to serve them corpo- 
rally, to wit, with their own body. 

Sir. M. Sandy s, Ess. (1634,) p. 154. 

CORPORATE, adj. [from corpus, Eitin.] 

1. United in 11 body or community; enabled to act in 
processes as an individual. 

Breaking forth like a sudden tempest, lie over-run all Mun- 
ster and Connaught, defacing mid utterly subverting all corpo- 
rate towns that, were not strongly walled. Spenser on Ireland. 

The nobles of Athens being not at this time a corporate as- 
sembly, therefore the resentment of the commons was usually 
turned against particular persons. Swift. 

2. General ; united. 

They answer in a joint and corporate voice. 

That now they are at fall. Shakspcare , Timm. 

Co'rforab.# n. S. The old mime of the corporal, 
or communion cloth. Sot* Corporal. , 

Her manvfolde kyndes of ornament* 5 as, her copts, corpo- 
rasscs, (Wildes, &c. lRdc on the ret. k. 6. b. 

They [the subdoaconsl must provide water against mass, wash 
the pails and corpo«w-doths. llering on the Hebrew s, cb. 5. 

To Corporate.# v. n. [from the ailj.] To unite. 
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Though she [the soul] corporate * 

With no world yet, by a just Nemesis 
Kepf off from all; yet shop thus separate. 

May oft be^truck with potent rays traiu»miss 

From divers worlds. More , Song of the Soul, iii. ii. 19. 

Co'itpoRATjfi.Y.^ hdi\ [from corporate.] I11 a cor- 
j )orate capuci ty ;» un i ted ly. * 

Corporate ness. n.s. [from corporate.] The state of 
^ a hotly corporate ; 11 community. Diet. 

Corporation, w. s. [trotu corpus , Latin.] % 

A corporation is a body politick, authorized by 
the king’s charter to have a common s*al, ofic 
head officer qr more, and members, able, by their 
common consent, to grant or receive, in law, 
thing within the compass of their charter : even 
as one man may do by l.iw all things, that by law 
he is not* forbidden ; and bindeth the successors, as 
a single man binds his executor or heir. Curvet. 

Of angels we are not to consider only what they are, ami 
do, in regard of their own being; but that also which con- 
ccrncth them, as they are linked into a kind of corporation 
amongst themselves, and of society w ith men. Hooker, i. j 4, 
Of this we timl some loot-step* in our law. 

Which doth her root from God and nature take ; 

fen thousand men she doth together draw, 

Ami of them all one corporation make. * Davies. 

Cc/rpouature.^ n.s. [ from corpus, Latin.] The 
slate of being embodied. 

That antiqifate, secure, 

And easy, dull conceit of corporal u re, 

Ol inatlcr, quantity, Arc. More , Song of the Soul , App, 

Corpo'hkal. adj. [corpotrus, Latin.] 

1. Having a body, not immaterial; not spiritual. 
See Corporal. 

The swiftness of those circles al tribute, 

Though numberless, to Ids omnipotence, 

That to cm parent substances could mid 

Speed almost spiritual. Milton, P. Li 

Having surveyed the image of fled in the soul, we arc not 
to omit those characters that G-nl imprinted upon the body, 
as much as a spiritual sub . tarn v could be pictured upon a cor* 
purcul. South , Sermons. 

(iod being supposed In be a pure spnlt, cannot be the ob- 
ject of any corporeal sense, TtlhtUibi. 

* The course is fui.diM which tfi) fates decreed. 

And tiiou from tliv 1 orpot ( at prison freed. Drydcn , Fab. 

Fix tiij tor portal and intc mal eye 
On the young gnat, or ncw-engcnder\l lly . Print . 

2. Ii is. u>cd by Swi/i inaccurately li>r corporal. 

I a in not in a condition to make a true step even 011 Aims- 
biif) and ) declare, that a carport td false step is uor^e 

than a political one. Swift. 

C\ >iuy /realist.# n. s. [from corporeal.] One who 
denies spiritual substances. 

If the matters of Met ho too notorious to be gainsaid, then 
the.se corporcaln/s will not ..tick tii adiim with a kite author, 
that the;, b: m*\e there are many thousands of spirits, made of 
an incorporeal matter, too fnu* to be perceived by the sense* 
of men. Hally well, Mcltnnpt r. ( 1 (\ 8 1 ,) p. j . 

1 belief e it will pu/./,lo the a isest curpurenlvtn to tell us how 
that, which is immaterial, can c alter be produced out of 
matter, or lodged in mutter n-> its subject. 

Sherlock, Ii.nuo/tnf , of Inc Soul, i. § 2. 
Some rurpo realists and mechanics vainly preUyidcd to make 
a world without a God? ( lip. lict It Icy, Strut , <J 259. 

CoRin/jtKALLV.^ adv. [from corporeal. J In a ma- 
ter in l or bodily manner. 

This, and other phrase?, arc* to be understood not corpo* 
really, but spiritual^*. * 

lip. Richardson on the Old Test. (1655,) p. 451. 
CtjRPORE'iTY. n. s. [from corporate, Latip.] Mate- 
riality; (he quality of being canbodied; the state of 
having a Jx>dy ; burliness. 
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Since philosophy affirm ctli, that we arc middle substances 
between the soul and the body, they must admit of sqme cor- 
poreity which supposeth weight or gravity. « Brown . 

It is the saying of divine Plato, that man is nature’s hori- 
zon, dividing betwixt the upper hemisphere of immaterial in- 
tellects and this lower of corporeity. Glanvdlc's Scepsis. 

The one attributed corporeity to God, and \ other shape 
and figure. ' ' r Stilling fleet. 

CiRpoReous.# adj. [La{. cor patrons.'] Bodily; 

having a body'. 

Worshipped v ; n so many corporcous shapes. 

Hammond^ of Conscience. 
i. A second Jhindranre was the grossness and earthiness of 
their fancy, which was not able to conceive God to he any 
thing but a corporcous substance. Ifawmon /’*■ Jl'o/ks, iv. 641. 
CenPOlUFiCA'TloN. //. s. [from cor purify.] The net 
of giving body r or palpability'. 

To CorpoRifv. r’. a . [from corpus , Lat.] To em- 
body ; (i) inspissate; into body. Not usell. 

A certain spirituous substance, extracted out of it, is mis- 
taken for the spirit of the vvoyld corportjicd. Boyle. 

CoRpiksant, or OoRpusanse.* [corrupted from 
the Spanish aterpo sun to , , i. e. holy body.] A word 
used by mariners to denote those luminous bodies, 
which sometimes skip about! the masts and yards of 
ships; an ignis fatuus ; and wlmt 1 lie ancients called 

• Castor and Pollux. Sec Shaw’s Travels, ,|to. p. ^34. 

Corpse! y*' Sm [ CW T'> 1<r ‘ C <»V** I-atin.] 

1. A body. 

That lewd rihtmld 

Laid first his fill hy hands oil virgin cleene. 

To spoil her duiiif v rone, so fair and slieuie, 

. Of chastity and honour virginal. Spacer. 

2. A body, in contempt. 

Though plfiit ous, all Loo little seems 
* Te stutr this iiiuw, this vast unhide-boum! e trps. Milton, P. L. 
lie looks as man was made, with fare ertit, 

* That scorns his brittle corps, and seems ushumM 

He’s not all spirit. Dryden, Don Stbad. 

3. A carcass; a dead body; a corse. 

Not a friend im'ct 

My P oor corps, where my bones shall be thrown. Shales pea rc. 
c Tnere was the murder’d corps in covert laid, 

And violent death in thousand shapes display’d. Dryden, Fab. 
See where the corps of thy dead son approaches. Addison. 
The corpse was laid out upon the floor by the emperor’s 
command : he then bid every one light his flambeau, and 
stand about the dead body. Addison, Guardian . 

4. The body, in opposition to the soul. 

Cold numbness strciglit bereaves 
Her <W/)a of sense, arid the air her soul receives. Denham.' 

5. A body of forces. 

< 5 . The land with which a prebend, or other eccle- 
siastical office, L endowed. , 4 

The prebendaries, ovi - and above their reserved rents, have 
a corps , and receive fines upon rem vvals. 


Bacon , Liber ll<gh, p. 133. 

CORPS 1 )E GARDEN n.s. [Fi\] A guard-room. 
See Court of Guard. 

False pastors, whom a man shall find rather in their beds, 
or at table, or in the stews, or any where Vise than in their 
corps de gard. • llarwar . Tr. of fiezn's Seem. (15 p. 334. 

To save ourselves, we we regain to take shelter in tne corps 
dc guard, till a lodging was provided 'for us. 

Brown's 7 'rat/ /.v, (16 H/ ,)• p. 4 y . 

Corpulence . 7 r 1 7 . -i 

CVlU'ULENCY. 3 n ' S ' 

1. Bulkiness of body ; fleshiness; fulness of flesh. 

To what a cumbersome unwieldincss. 

And burdenous corpulence my love had grown. Don r. 

It is but one specie^ oF corpulency ; for there maybe bulk 
without fat, from the great quantity of muscular flesh, the case 
of robust people. - . Arbnlhnot on Aliments. 

*4 
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2. Spissitude ; grossness of matter. 

The muse ulous flesh serves for the vibration of the tail the , 
heaviness and corpulency of the water requiring a great force to 
div ide it. ^ 1 Bay on the Creation. 

CoRpulent. adj. [corpidnitus, Latin.] Fleshy; 
bulky; having great bodily bulk. 

We *.ay it is a Hosliy stile, when there is much periphrases, 
and circuit of words ; and when with more than enough, it 
grows fat ami corpulent. B’sJonson, Discoveries. 

Exec s of nourishment is hurtful ; for it irmketh the cliild 
cm patent, and growing it* breadth rather than in height. 

Bacon. 

CO'RPUSCLE, n. s. {cnrpuscuhim, Lat.] A small 
body ; a particle of matter ; an atom ; a little frag- 
ment. 

Jt will add much to our satisfaction, if those corpuscles can 
be discovered with microscopes. Newton , Opt. 

Who knows what are the figures of the little corpuscles that 
compose abd distinguish different bodies? Watts, Logicle. 

Corpuscular. 7 ai \]> [From corpusndum , Lat.] 
CokpusculaRia.;. ( y Relating to bodies ; compris- 
ing bodies. It is the distinguishing epithet of tluii 
philosophy which at t erupts the rational solution of 
all physical appearances by the action of one body 
upon anotLr. 

A'i to natural }• lilosophy 1 do n<;t expect to sec any princ:* 
pies proposed, more; comprehensive and intelligible than the 
co rpuswulf irian »»r inerhauical. Boyle. 

The mechanical or corjmsctdar philosophy, though perad- 
venture tha oldest, as well as the best in the world, had lain 
buried for many ages in contempt and oblivion. 

lit id ley. Set m. it * 

CoepusculaRian.# v. s. [from the adj.J A corpus- 
cularian philosopher. 

This may he said, that the modern mrphscuhnans talk, m 
most tiling'., more intelligibly than the pcripulctiekt. Bentley . 

lie f Newton] seems to have made a greater progress, than 
all the sects of corpusndarians together had done before him. 

Bp. lit rktley. Sins, \) 24 

CoRraui.e.'P See Couricle, Dr. Johnson says. 
But no such word is in his dictionary. It is per- 
haps intended for coracle , which was formerly 
written with the double r. “ Vorrach\ a little 
round skill* of o/Rts, covered with raw hides” 
Sherwood. Sec Coracle. 

To Co ur aRe.^” v. a. [corrado, Latin. This verb, 
though given by Dr. Johnson without any autho- 
rity, and wearing the appearance of his own coin- 
age. is of ancient date in our language, being in 
the vocabulary of Coekeram, and there defined 
u to rake, shave, or scrape.”] To rub off; to 
wear away ( by frequent rubbing ; to scrape together, 
CoRRAi)fA / TioN. v f' n. s. [con and radius , Lat.] A con- 
junction of rays in one point. 

The impression uf colour worketh not but by a cone of di- 
rect beams, or right lines, whereof the basis is in the object, aud 
the vertical point in the eve; so as there is a cor radiation , aud 
conjunction of beams. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The conjunction and corrad/afion, in that place of heaven, 
of the sun with the four stars of the fir.'t magnitude. 

Bacon on the Union of Dug. and Scotland 

To CORRECT, v. a . [corrigo, cor rectum, Latin.] 

1. To punish; to chastise; to discipline# 

Sail accidents, aud a state of affliction, is a school of virtue; 
it corrects levity, and interrupts the confidence of sinning. 

* Bp. Taylor. 

After hejias once been corrected for a lie, you must be sure 
tiever after to pardon it in him. Locke on Education. 

Children being to be restrained by the parents only in vicious 
1 things, a look or nod ouly ought to correct them, when they do 
/ amiss. Locke on Educali 
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2. To amend; to take away faults, in writings, life, 
or things. 

This is a defect in the first nmke of* some men’s minds, 
which can scarce ever be corseted afterwards, either by learn- 
ing or age. g , Burnet, Theory, P*f. 

Correcting Nature, from what actual^ she is in individuals, 
to what she ought to be, and wUa#snc wa* created. Dry den. 

I writ, because it amused me ; I corrected, because it was as 
pleasant to me tq correct as to write. • Pope, Prrf. 

m The mind m$y cool, and be at leisure to attend to its domoV- 
tick concern : to consider what habit wants to be corrected , 
and what inclination to be subdue?) . Ungers. 

3** To obviate the qualities of one ingredient by an- 
other, or by any method of prejxiration. 

0 happy mixture wherein lhin*rs contrary do so qualifv a. id 

correat tne one the danger of tile other's* excess, that neither 
boldness can make us presume as long as we are kept under 
with the sense of our own wretchedness, nor while we tru>t In 
the mercy of God through Christ Jesus, fear be al ie to t\ ran n I/e 
over us. ‘ Kucher. 

As in habitual gout or stone, . 

The only thing that can be done, i 

Is to correct your drink and diet, # 

And keep the inward foe in quiet. Prior. 

In ca^v's of acidity, water is tfie proper drink : its quality of 
relaxing may he correct/ (/'by boiling it, v«itb some animal sub, 
stances; as ivory or hartshorn. Arhuihnot on Aliments. 

4. To remark faults. * 

CoMitiVr. arfj. [corhrfitsy Latin.*] Revised or iinLhed 
%vitli exactness; free from faults. 

Wliat verse can do, lie has perform’d in this, • » 

Which he presumes the most correct of his. 

• Drydcn , A nr. Prof. 

Always use the most correct editions : various readings will 
be oqjy troublesome where the sense is complete. Ft It mi. 

Conitii'cTiow n. s. [from correct.'] 

1. Punishment; discipline; chastisement; penalty. 

Wilt thou, pupil like. 

Take thy correction mildly, kiss the rod ? Shakspcarc , Rich. IT. 

An offensive wifi*, 

That hath enrag'd him on to offer strokes, » 

As he is striking, holds his infant up, 

And hang’, resolv’d correction in the arm , 

That was uprear’d M execution. Shnkspearr , Tim. IV. 

Wc are all hut children here under the great master of the 
family ;#ai.d he is pleased, by hopes and fears, by mercic* and 
corrections , to instruct us in virtue. Wafts. 

One fault was too great lenity to her servants, to whom she 
gave gooil counsel, but too gentle correction. Arbuthnot . 

2. Alteration to a better state; the act of taking away 
faults amendment. 

Another poet, in another age, may take the same liberty 
with my writings ; if, at least, they live long enough to deserve 
correction. Dri/den , Fab. Prrf. 

3. That which is substituted in tlie place of any thing 

wrong. # 

Corrections or improvements should be adjoined, by way of 
note or commentary, in their proper places. Watt*. 

4. Reprehension ; animadversion. 

They proceed with judgement and ingenuity, establishing 
their assertions not only with great solidity, but submityng 
them also unto the correction of future disc overy. Iirown. 

5. Abatement of noxious qualities, by the addition of 
something contrary. 

To make ambitious, wholesome, do not take 
A dram of country’s dulncss; do not add 
Corrections, but as chymists purge the bad. Donne. 

Coiiiie'ctioner. n. s. [from correction.] One that 
has been in the house of correction ; a jail-bird. # 
This seems to be the meaning in Sliakspeait*. 

1 will have you soundly swinged for this, yoy blue-bottle 
rogue 1 yon filthy famished correctioncr. Shakspcarc , lien . IV. 

Coihie'ctive.^ <2/7/. [from correct .] Having the 

power to alter or obviate any bad qualities. 

VOL. 1. 
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The law of nations alJowcth, and over hath done, master* 
°v£r thci$ servants not tuily a directive hut a corrective and 
coiu tive ijower. ‘ lhcrrwoaJ on the Sa A p. 14. 

Have am of these — any corrective power of any one mem- 
ber oi the house ^ lip. 71 fatten, Ejnsr. Aistrfrd, p. I,>r* 

Mulbcryv s arc pectoral, correct ifr of bilious aleali. 

• • Avh/jjf.not. 

2 .. Having- die power to limit. 

To prineni :lr* full;,, the P.abiii.l intorposctli a caution in 
1 " r0 ' t,r l article, “ Vra. h »pp\ U hoi li the force of a 
r» , \oc: , l..iti * . !u i’ 4, by he .veins to rciruct wliat w» tit before, noL 
sir. ply and alwduteiv, bwi m *i ccit.uu digrcc^ lent worldly jnen 
should v./v l it to a uiNnCcrprct.ipj n. 1 

Dr. Hold' tc.n !h, Si m.. at ( a.vhrvt , c > ( \( p. 27, 

CoHPmVi IV1 . }}. S. 1 

r. TI1.1L which Inis 1 1 1 power of altering or obviating 
any thing nine's. + 

Tiv li.fii, wool, feathers, and scales, which all animnls of 
prc> do swallow, are a seasonable an. I necessary corrective, to 
•prevent tivir gre< dines, lroiy filling tin v.isclves with too suc- 
euh nt a loud. Ray mi the Creation . 

Humanly speaking, and according to the niethml of the 
world, and the little cnrrccth'cs supplied by art anil discipline, 
it seldom f.iilj but an ill principle has it* course, and nature 
makes good its blow. * South, Set mo ns. 

2 . limitation : restriction. B 

There seems t «» be such an instance in the regiment, which 
the human soul excrciscth in relation, to the body, that W'ith 
certain lorrcctn cs an'l exceptions, maj give some kind of ex- 
plication or adumhifftion thereof. Dale, Orig. of Mantind. 

Count; Ytly. adv. [from ro) <<*//,] Accurately; ex- 
actly ; without faults. 

There are ladies, without knowing whaf tenses and parti- 
ciple., adverbs and prepositions are, speak as property aiwl as 
com city as most gentlemen who have been bred up in the or- 
dinary method* of grammar schools. ijnchcon Education. 

Such fays as neither ebb nor How, « • 

Cociectiy cold, and regular!) low. Pope, Ess. on Criticism. 

CoiiheVtxess. 11. s. [front correct.'] Accuracy; ex- 
actness; freedom fi\tm limits. 

Too inneh labour often takes awa\ the spirit, by adding to 
the polishing ; *>0 that there remains nothing but 11 dull /w- 
i erf mss, u piece without any considerable faults, but with few 
beauties. Dr; /den, Dufrcsnfty. 

The softness of the flesh, the delicacy of the shape, air and 
posture, and the correctness of design in tlii -> statue, are inex- 
pressible Addinon on Italy. 

Late, very kite, cm red ness grew our care, 

Wien the tir’d nation breath’d from civil war. Pope. 

Those pieces have never before been (Hinted from the true 
copies, or with any tolerable degree of correctness. Swift. 

I'oiniKVron.'f'* 1/. s. [from correct; anil old Fr.ro/- 
rcctcnr . Our word is sometimes written correct er.~\ 

1. lie that amends, or alters, by punishment or ani- 

* madversion. • % • 

Wherefore, said he to the eonttfnr , until lie utterly do cease 
of his presumption and olr»tmae\, look that thou still heat him. 

Sir V. Etyot , Cor. fol. j 89. b. 

How many does /cal urge rather to do justice on some sins, 
than to fin lx ur all sin? How many rather to be correctors 
than practises of religion. Sprat, Sermons. 

With all his ft nils he sets up to be an universal reformer and 
corrector of abuses, and a remover of grkvffhces. Swift. 

2. lie that revises any thing to free it from faults; as 
the cnn rrtor of the press, that amends the errours 
committed in printing. 

He is by country, an Englishman ; by birth, a gentleman ; by 
education, a scholar; afterwards, to corrector of the common 
law print, with M.Tottle the printer. 

Proceedings amiimt Garnet , (1606,) sign, T. i. b. 
1 1 bad been at Louvain and Antwerp to take, some deposi- 
tions lor the discovering of the authours and g&rcclors of that 
[ most pernicious libel, Ciyona Regia. 

. 7 V nwtial to the See. of 
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Friar Monrique coinmnmlcth all that passage to be blotted 
out : But the Homan correctors clfip this note upon tb& mar- 
gent for un antidote. 

A /ip. Ushtr , Answ. to the Jesuit jfl alone, p. 77. 
The compositors ami correcters , of iicirligeuoe, or set pur- 
pose, h»iv<' altered manv..sentcnces, words, ami letters without 
rc<isou or authority. 

James on the Corruption of Sciipturc , <$r. ( 1 6SK,) p. pv 
I remember a person, who, hy<ris» style and literature, seems 
to have been the corrector of a hedge prcv> ill Little Britain, 
proceeding gradually to an author. Siaji. 

3. In medicine. 

Such an ingredient in a composition, ns guards 
against or abates the force of another ; as the lixi- 
vinl salts prevent the giievous vellicntions of resin- 
ous purges, by dividing their particles, a ml prevent- 
ing their adhesion to the intestinal membranes, and 
as spices ami carminative seeds assist the operation 
of some cathartic!*-, by dissipating wind. In mak- 
ing a incdicint, such a* thing is called a corrector 
which destroys or diminishes a quality that could 
not otherwise be dispensed with : thus turpentines 
are correctors of quicksilver, by destroying its 
fluxility* and making it capable of mixture, (Iniitnj. 

( f)li R F/GIDO R . * s. [Spanish; low Lai. mrri- 
gedarius, from ca-j.'y). j A Spunidi magistrate. 

This no :, »o wa-» nv.i-ionul i.y the Su rival of the no regular, 
followed hy two tdgim/'L :md a guard, . * ho, without any cere- 
Tiiony, ur tercel the room where we wen. Smollett, (til Bias. 

Tc CO'llRKLA'J l). r. u . (from con and reining 
Latin/] To have a reciprocal relation, as father 
and soil. 

Co'n relate. n. s. One that stands in the opposite 
relation. 

h is 01 1 0 thing fo* .1 father to rca*' to b-* a f.ithor, by casting 
off bid son ; and anotlu r for him to eea^c to ho >0. by the death 
of his nm : in this the relation is at an end, for wantof a cor - 
relate. # South. 

Coiuu-’/lativi:. adj. [con and nialivus , Latin.'] Hav- 
ing a reciprocal relation, so that the existence of 
one in a particular state depends upon the existence 
of another. 

Father and son, husband ami wife and such other con e/at ire 
terms, seem nearly t« » belong one to another. South, 

(livinj, is a relative action, and m> requires a corrctaliir to 
answer it: giving, on one part, transfers no property, unless 
there he an accepting on the other. South, 

Comm/latinix^ n. s. [from the adj.] That which 
has a reciprocal relation. 

By what < ver method one man gaius an estate, by that same 
method, or its c»v t dative, another has lost it. Wacd'Uonc. 
Coriie'lativen'Ess- u. s. [from cor r el alive. The state 
of being corr elative^ 

CoureVjion. n. s. [conv/Jto, Latin.] Objurga- 
tion; chiding; reprehension; reproof. 

That, I use all mildness or inansiietude in admonishing; the 
angry passionate currcpfitn being ratlier apt to provoke, than 
to amend. Hammond oj Fraternal Adn.on, or Cum rtiun, $15. 

His charity of fraternal corn plion having only this caution 
or restraint, the bearer’s interest. Fdt, Life of Hammond, J 2. 

If we imi&t bctalking of 0tl4.LT peopled faults. Jet it not be 
to defame, but to amend them, by converting our detraction 
into admonition and fraten&l correction. Gov. of Tongue. 

To COUHliSPO'ND.’f' v.?t. [Fr. correspond fe 9 (ixn\\ 
con and n'spundco, Latin.] 

1. To suit; lo answer; to be proportionate; to be 
adequate to; to be adapted to; to fit. 

The days, if one be compared with another successively 
throughout the year, are found not to be equal, mid W ill not 
justly correspond with any artificial or mechanical equal mea- 
sures of time. 0 Udder on Time. 
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Words being but empty sounds, any farther than they are 
signs of our ideas, we cannot but assent to them, as they cor- 
respond to those ideas we have, but no farther than that. Locke. 

2. To keep up commerce with another by alternate 
letters. k , a 

C , OKRESPo'NI)ENCI3v'h7 r nr 
Corhesk/mdkncv. 5* s * [o,d corrajmSancc.-] 

1. Relation; reciprocal adaptation of one thin* to 
another. 

Between the law of their heavenly operations, and the ac- 
tions of men in this our state of mortality, such correspondence. 
there is as maketh it expedient to know in some sort the one, 
for the others more perfect direction. Hooker , h. i. 

Whatever we fancy, things l cep their course; and their 
habitudes, correspondencies , and relations keep the saiue to one 
another. Locke. 

2. Intercourse; reciprocal intelligence. 

I had discovered those unlawful correspondencies they bad 
used, and engagements they had made to embroil my Ying- 
Uoiiis. King Charles. 

Sure the villainy hold a correspondence 
With the enemy, and thus they would betray us. Devhnm. 

It happens very oddly, that the pope and 1 should have the 
same thought much ulkjut the same time: my enemies will be 
apt to say, tiiat \uj hold a corresjiondence togetlu r, and act by 
concert in this, matter. Addison, Guard. No. 116. 

3. Friendship, interchange of offices or civilities. 

Lit Midi military persons ho usMirv , II reputed of, 

rather than factious and popular ; bolding uLo good conespeu- 
dt ucc with the other great men in the Mate. Bacon, Fss. 1 

Coarespo'ndent.'I* adj. | Fr. con\ rponda/U.] 1 Suit- 
able*; adapled; agreeable: an<weiable. 

Wluit good or evil is there under the sun, what action cor- 
respondent. or repugnant unto the law vvIik'i Hod Lath im- 
posed upon his creatures, hut in or upon ii Cud d,»th work, 
according to the law which himself hath eternally purposed to 

. ‘ HoJ.ij. 

And ns five /ones lh* etherial regions hind. 

Five eio respondent are to earth a • :gn\l. JJn/den, Oral 

Coruespo'ndknt. it. s. One with whom inldlig'iico or 
commerce is kept up by mutual mo.^agps or letlers. 

He was pleased to command me to .send to him, and receive 
from him all his letters from and to afl his correspondents at 
home and abroad. JJenham, Ledicntiai. 

ConiiESPo'NnENTLY.^ adw [from correspondent.'] In 
an according manner. 

He terms the episcopal power of excommunication, the 
apostolical rod; and eorre^priulnilhf he calls Damasus, a 
bishop, his bheplicrd; and hiniM Ii', a presbyter, his sheep. 

Bp. Aim tan, hi pise. A, .cried, p. 20. 

Con UEsro'NsrvE. adj. [from c^n\spondd] Aiibwer- 
able; adapted to any thing. 

Priam’s six gates 1 ’ tin* city, with massy staples. 

And eorresponsne and fulfillin ' holts, 

Spcrrc up thr sons of Troy. Shaky ''arc, Tro.and Cre<.s. 

ay lilt I non. II. 5. [French.] 

1. [In fortification.] The covert way lying round the 
whole compass of the fortifications of a place. 

2. £Jn architecture.] A gallery or long isle round 

about a building, leading to several chambers at a 
distance from each other. Harris . 

There is something very noble in the amphitheatre, though 
the high wall and corridors that went round it tire almost in- 
tiroly ruined. Addison on Itatij. 

Co'krigiijle.^ adj . [Fr. corrigiUe, irom corrigo 9 

Lutiiv] 

Capable of being altered or amended. 

A satire should expose nothing but what is corrigible. 

Addison, Sped. No. 209. 
2. Deserving of punishment; punishable, , 

Ho was taken up very short, and adjudged corrigible for such 
presumptuous language. Howell, Fecal Forest. 
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3 . Corrective; having the power to correct. Not 
proper, nor tied, Dr. Johnson says, citing only 
Shakspearc. 1 1 may ;iot b» proper, but it i* 

certainly mod. * • 

Our bodies nfc our garden^, 10 the ^ Inch 01:1 v dl» arc g? lr- 
deners; no that, if wo will ritheg Jhive it storil willi idleness, 
or manured with industry the power stud co^nyiblc authority 
of Ibis lies in our will ' * . Shakspcarc, Otb<lb>. 

Do I no l bcli? a reasonable ton anile ha-tod over him, t'n..- 
puuis ? * • B.Jukmiv, Poet ad cr . 

< ouni'vAT..'^ a. s. [ cun and i;n//.] "Uivr.l ; com- 
petitor. 

They lmd gouTiumr*, commonly out of the two families of ; 
the Geraldines and Butler^ both ad\ ersaritis and loruvafx one ! 
ayainst the other. Spenser on Ireland. 

lie that tlotli mleini Iter I lienee, might wear 
Without corrivid all her dignil u>. Shakxpeare, lit n. IV. 

Others both just and who, and Solomon amnp” the ie !, if j 
they may not hate and forsake a*» Most*' enjoin-', and die I 
goipol imports will find if impossible not to lo\c otlierwi e j 
than will sort with the lose of Clod, whqw jealeii'-y brooks no* 
corriral. JUdian, Ductrincs^ind Discipline of Divorce. 

C 'okiuVw..# adj. Contending. 

Not thinking perhaps, that this would he to erect a power 
equal and umivat with that of Clod. « 

Hf>. Fleetwood, on jl hrnclr.. 

To Couki\ai..’S v. n. [from the ncJuu.] 'To vie 
with. # 

A Starre which to the nhdit no service lends, 

\or on the cyer-changing Mnone attends: 

Hut with the NuiUiL* lorrwalling in light, • * 

Shim -, moie by di\ than other stars In night. 

• Ndz-ge(J'ry, Blessed Birthday, p. 4^- 

( oKKi'vAi.Ry.y n. 5. [from corrhal.] Competition ; 
opposition. 

To reproach the Homan church for this idolatrous corrivnhy, 
or rather predation, of the Virgin in religious worship before 
Christ. More, Expot. of (he Seven Church ex, (1669,) Href. 

Corri'yalmhi*.^ n. $. [from ('arrival."] Opposition; 
rivalry. 

By tlie conical' hip of Shagud his fa be friftml, Kustau was' 
destroyed. Sir T. Jin her/ , Trar. p. 149. 

7b (JOR Itl'VATAC.# r. a. [Lat. contra.] To draw 
water out of several streams into one. 

Hart* devices to cornvulc waters. • * 

Burton , Anal . of Mol. p. 27ft. 

Comm ATiON.t it. s. [Lat. corrivatio.] The run- 
ning of waters* together into one stream. 

Corrivaticns of waters to moisten and refresh barren grounds. 

Marlon, Anal, of Aid. To the Header. 

All common highways bridges, banks, corrivationx of water-, 
aqueducts. # l hid. 

Corro'borant. adj. [from corroborate.] Having the 
power to give strength. 

There he divers sorts of bracelets fit to cctufort the spirits, 
and they be of three intentions, refrigerant, corroborant • and 
aperient. Bacon, Nat. Uhl. 

To CORRO'BORATK. v. a. [corroboro, Latin.] 

1. To confirm; to establish. 

Mnchiavcl well noteth, though in an ill-favoured instance, 
there is no trusting to the forte* of nature, nor to the bravery 
nf words, except it he corroborate by custom. Bacon. 

2 . To strengthen ; to make strong. 

To fortify imoginalion there be three ways; the authority 
whence the belief is derived, means to quicken and corroborate 
the imagination, and means to repeat it and refresh it. Bacon. 

It was said that the prince himself had, by the sight of fo- 
reign courts, and observations on the different natures of 
people, and rules of government, much excited and awaked hi* 
spint3, and corroborated his judgement. IVotton. 

As any limb well and duly exercised grows , stronger, the 
nerves of the laxly arc corroborated thereby. Watts . 

Corro'boiiate.* adj. [Lat. corroborates* 0 Strength- 
ened > confirmed ; established. 
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Tlicic is no fruiting to the force of nature, nor to the 
briA'crv of word**; cxrvpj n he corroborate by custom. 

Bacon, Kss. 'o). 

iiereWver kingdoms and sl f iici ha\o been united, and 
tli it umon corroborate by i ho bond of mutual untiiriilizatic n, 
\<>ii siuill iinrr < facivc i hem a tier ^ .irds — to break and .-ever 
neein. * % Bacon, Speech tin Nut . <f the Scot. Nation. 

CouKonmt v'vios.'J' u. s. [ from corroborate.] The 
ael ol ilivngihoubig # ov confirming; confirmation 
by some additional security; additiim of strength. 

flu- ne»=t renow tied doctor- oVchrisi’* religion, ui the corro- 
bm .if : \h> oi llk-ir are. u. wut- .111. 1 •.i-nteni-cs, ih| alle'jLi the* 
hi-toia’.. ^ Sir r l\ Klt/nl, ( ror. i\)\. joT.b. 

I lie L.d\ -• i»"o. med ahull, for the better r-i "loboration 

of the m.'rn.L *. Baron, Jlni. i'll. 

Nnm , !i.ii: ,r al the hi hop >f Durlrmi noted, out of the, 
do pel (.1 St. Mnfl!i' a w, for t!i^ imposiiiuu of hand', upon chil- 
dren. Tie' »;o’i !u ion wa*., i.-r the fuller explanation, (thru 
wu mal i'* '* not a ‘•a/rai'-eij, or n cc realm ration Ui a former 
saer.mieiit.'; ih:a it ..ho'iid he e uisi l 'iv ! of by their lordshijn, 
»w lu tlier o siii :*j t no* , w • , ho:i'. .iltira* urn, ( w hereof lii . Majestic 
wav ''till vei’v n-.m\ } b«- "iti’uKd :m .ir'inaf ion m ith a ( \ni* 
(in nation. t/am/if at C > uf Can/i-raicc, f». u. 

Coitiio'uoit n. s\ [from ftwrohoi uti \ *] That 

which incroaM's Mrovgtlj. 

JJke an apotheear\ *s -!i )p, w hen-in are reipedie*. — alter- 
c u tolmraht cx, lenitive^ Sc. 

Jin. ton, Anal. <>f Jifcl. p. 2*9. 

In the cure of an nicer, with a moist inteinperies as (he 
heart is wealo ned h\* too uuieli hdmidity, \ou are (o mix o»r- 
/ Jj.)> rtiit't s of an :#ttringent laeult;, and the nicer aho re- 
qiiiivlh to he dried. \Y iscninn. Snidery. 

Couko'iioha'Hvk.^ adj. 1 laving the poiviir of con- 
firming or establishing. 

If \ou think there he any ihiug explanatory or corroborative 
of w hat i snv in the be;*imiiii y t of mv book, be so good to tran- 
scribe thobe passages for in. . H arburfon to Hurd, L. jy . 

7b CORRO'DE. r.a. [7 O) rotlu, Lit. J To caUuway 
by degrees, as a menstruum ; to pre'y upon ; to con- 
sume; to wear away gnftlually. 

Statesmen purge vice w ith vice, and may run ode 
The. had with had, .1 spider with a load ; 

For so ill thralls not them, hut they tame ill. 

And make her do much good against her will. Donne . 

We know that aqua-fortis conoding copper, which iv it that 
gives the colour to vcrdigreaje, ii wont to reduce it to a green 

1 blue solution. Boyle on Colours . 

The nature of mankind, left to itself, w ould soon have fallen 
into dissolution, without the incessant and conodoig invasions 
of so long a lime. Jlalc, () rig. of Mankind. 

llannihal the Pyreneans past. 

And sleepy Alps, the mounds that nature cast. 

And witb corroding juices, as he went, 0 

A pas-age throuuli the living rock he rent. Dry den, Juv. 

lyshes, which neither chew their meat nor grind it in thejr 
stomachs, do, by a dissolvent liquor there provided, < aerodc and 
reduce it into a cbylps. • Rau an the k Katiun. 

The blood turning acrimonious enriodrs* tlx* pio- 

during almost all the diseases of the intl.iiinnaforv kind. 

At bath not. 

Should jealousy its venom once diffuse. 

Corroding every thought, and blasting all 

Love’s puradbe. Thcnnan, Spi ing . 

Co k lto'n f. nt. ftdj. [from an rode . ) Having the power 
of corroding or wasting any lliing^waV. 
Comko'dent. ^ ?t.s. Th.lt which cats avtay, or preys 
upon. • 

i B lu* physiek of that good Samaritan in the Gospel, wherein 
there was a corrodent, and a lenient, compunction and compi- 
lation. Bp. of London*.} 1 r inc Palatine , (1614,) p. 17. 

To CoRRo'mATE.* v. a. [from corrode."] To: cat away 
by degrees, as a menstruum. 

% Styx is a fountain of Arcadia, whose waters are ;o deadly, 
that they presently kill whatsoever drinks thereof; so cor rod i- 
utiug that they can ontybe contained in the hoof of a mule. 

Sandy s, Christ* s Pass. Notes, p. 95. 
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Cokrodibi'uty. ti. s. [from corrodible."] The quality 
of being corrodible; possibility to be consumed by 
si menstruum. 

Corrodible. tu\). [from corrode.") Possible to be con- 
sumed or corroded. „ ' 

Metals, although corrodible by waters,* yet xvi'i nol suffer a 
liquation from the powerfully heat communicable unto tlmt 
element. * Bruwn^Vn/g. Krr. 

Co'rrody. 7 i. .v. [from corrode , Lat.] A defalcation 
from an allowance or salary lor some other than the 
cmginuj purpose. 

Besides those floating burgesses of the ocean, there are cer- 
tain flying citizens of the air, which prescribe for a cot ratty 
therein. ( \treiv. 

In tlio fc C! days even noble persons, and other meaner men, 
ordered cvrrwtif# and pension/ to their chaplains and servants 
out ot i-liiirohc*'. , Ayhffc \ Parcrgon. 

Cokro'sihle. adj. [from iorrode.~\ Possible to be 
consumed by a menstruum, tin’s ought to be tor- 
r edible. H 

Cokko'siw.enkkk. "n. s. [from corrosiblc.] Suscepti- 
bility of corrosion, rather corrodibility. Diet. 

Corrosion. 'j'* n. s. [cotrosfonf Fr.] The power of 
eating or wearing away by degrees. 

- Cwrfaion is a particular species of dissolution of 
bodies, either by a,n acid, or a saline menstruum. 

It is almost wholly designed for. the resolution of 
bodies most strongly compacted, as bones and 
metals; so that the mcnstruuuis here employed, 
have a considerable moment or force. These 
liquors, whether acid or urinous, are nothing blit 
salts dissolved In a little phlegm ; therefore these 
being solid, and consequently containing a con- 
* side . able quantity of matter, do both attract one 
.another more, and are also more attracted by the 
particles of the body to be dissolved; so when the 
more solid bodies are put iiito saline menstruum*, 
the attraction is stronger than in other solutions; 
and the motion, w hich is always proportional to the 
attraction, is more violent: so that we may easily 
conceive, when the motion is in such a manner in- 
creased, it should drive the salts into the pores of 
the bodies, and open and loosen their cohesion, 
though ever so firm. ( iuinnj. 

A kunl of poison worketh either by corrosion, or by a secret 
Vialiguitv^ and enmity to nature. Bacon, fad. I fat. 

That corrosion and dissolution of bodies, even the; most solid 
and durable, which is vulgarly ascribed to the air, is caused 
merely by the action of water upon them ; the air being ?o far 
from injuring and preying upon the bodies it environs, that it 
Contributes to their security and pretension. Woodward. 

CoRiu/siVE.'j'* adj. [old Fr. c or r as if from conodo , 
Lat. It was anciently pronounced with the accent* 
on the first syllable, now iuditFcrcntly-] 

*. Having the power of consuming or wearing away. 

The soft delicious air. 

To heal the scar of these corrosive fires, 

“Shall breathe ‘her Calm. Milton , P. L. ii. 401. 

Gobi, aftev it has been divided by cor res wt hquors into in- 
visible parts, yet may presently be precipitated, so us to appear 
again in its own form. Grew, Cos mol ^ Sacra. 

The sacred sons of vengeance, on whose course 
Corrosive famine waits, and kills the year. Thomson , Spring. 
2 . Having the quality to fret or vex 4 
Corro / sive.-J* n. s . [This substantive was sometimes 
written corsive ; probably from the ci remittance ff 
the accent being then on the first syllable, which 
thus easily abbreviated the word.] 


1. 1 hat which has the quality of wasting any thing 
away, as the flesh of an ulcer. 

lie meant his corrosives to apply, 

Anil with strict diet tame his stubborn malady. 

. rr , 1 • 1 , • Spenser, F. Q. 

2. 1 hat winch lias *:hc power of fretting, or of giving 

pain. 00 

And that same bithr cor'sivr, which did eat 
His tender hear/'. Spnisej f F. Q. iv. ix. 14, 

It was a wonderful cursive to her noble heart. 

' Tr. of lloccace's Finmetta, 1587. 

Such speeches savour not of God in him that useth them, 
and unto virtuously disposed minds they are grievous cor* 
rushes. Honker. 

Away ; though parting be a fretf ul corrosive. 


It is applied to a deathful wound. Shakspcare, Hen. VT. 

Care is no cure, but rather < orrosivc. 

For tilings that are not to be remedied. Shal.sprarr , Hen. VT. 

7 o Co rkos^i vk.Vt- v. a. To cat away, like a cor- 
rosive ; used also figuratively. 

The peril that ar,is< s to the heart from passion is the fixed- 
ness ol it, when, like u Atrrosivtng plaistor, it eats into the sore. 

Up- Mdt, Contcnqd. 13. 4. 

We 11 — nawle our parts. 

Till yorksoine noisi* have cloy’d your cares, 

And corrnsiv'd your hearts. ’ ' Webster, 1). of Malfy. 

Let in take off the proud flesh with the cor rosining dcuiml 
nations ui vengeance to the impcnitent^'sinucr. 

, Bp. Hull, Bern, p, 79. 

Corrosively, adv. [from corrosive.] 

1. Like a corrosive. 

At first it tasted somewhat corrosively. Bot/fe on Saltpetre. 

2. With the power of corrosion. 

CJorrc/si veness. 7 i. s. [from corrosive.'] The quality 
ol corroding or eating away ; acrimony. 

We do infuse, to what lie meant for meat, 

Corrosiveness , or intense cold or heat. Donne, Poems, p. 158. 

Saltpetre betrays upon the tongue 110 heat nor corrosiveness 
at all, but coldness, mixt with a somewhat languid relish 
* retaining to bitterness. Boyle. 

Co'rrugant. adj. [from corrugate .] Having the 

power ol contracting into wrinkle#. 

Tu CO' It RUGATE.^ 7’. a. [cornigo, Lat.] To 
wrinkle or purse up ; as the skin is drawn into 
wrinkles by cold, or any other cause. Quincy. 

The cramp comoth of contraction of sinews: it cometh 
either by cold or dryness; for cold and dryness do both of them 
contract and corrugate. * Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The tenuous bone that makes the palate, is an arched 
roof, covered over with a nervous skin, corrugated with several 
asperities, lor the better retaining and rebounding the air in 
the voice. Smith* s Portraiture of Old Age, p. 138. 

Co'rrugate.* adj. [from the verb.] Contracted. 
Extended views a narro>v mind extend; 

Pi Mi out its corrugate, expansive make. Young, Night Th. 9. 

Corrugation, n. s. [from corrugate.] Contraction 
into wrinkles. 

The pain of the solid parts is the corrugation or violent agi- 
tation of fibres, when the spirits are irritated by sharp humours. 

Ftvuer on the Humours. 
Corku'gent Muscle A muscle of the eye called also 
can agator supercihi . Chambers. It may be curious 
to arid, that the verb cornigc, to wrinkle, is in the 
old vocabulary of Cockcram. 

7 b CORRU'PT.'J* v. a. [corrupter, violer, deflorer, 
c old Fr. cor rum po, cormptm , Lat.] 

1. To turn from a souud to a putrescent state; to 
infect. 

, 2. To deprave; to destroy integrity; to vitiate; to 

I bribe. 
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I fear lost by any moans, as the serpent beguiled Eve through 
his subtilty, so ynur minds should be corrupted from the sim- 
plicity that is in Christ. . # 2 Cor . xi. 3. 

E\il communications comqst good manners. 1 Cor, xv. 33. 

AH that have miscarried • 

By underhand, Porruptcd> foul injustice f 

• * Shnkspearc , W. Ill, 

I have heard it said, the fittest lime tb corrupt a man’s wife, 
is when she’s fallen out with her hu dium!.. Shnkspearc , Coriof. 

But stay, I sihl'll a man of middle earth : * 

With trial fire f ouch me Ins finger-end ; 

If he be chaste, the flame will Imdc descend, * 

And turn him to no pain ; lmt if lie start. 

It is the flesh of a corrupted heart. 

Shak\ peace, Merry W. of Windsor. 

Language being the rdbduit whereby men convey their 
knowledge, he that makes an ill use of it, though he does not 
corrupt the fountains of knowledge, which arc in things, \ct 
lie stops tile pipes. Locke. 

Hear the black trumpet through the world prjcluim, 

That not to be corrupted is the shame. Pope. 

3. To spoil ; to do mischief. • 

To CoiutuVr. v. n. To become putrid ; to grow 
rofteu ; to putrefy; to lost* purity. $ 

The aptness or propeusion of air or water to corrupt or 
putref), no doubt, is to be found before ii break forth int.f 
manifest efforts of diseases, blasting, or the Ijke. Bacon. 

Conrtu'pr. adj. [from co> rupt.] 

r. Spoiled; tainted; vitiated in its qualities. 

Coarse hoary moulded bread the soldiers thrust upon the 
point.! of their spears, railing against Fcrdindnd, who with 
such rnrntpf and pestilent bread would feed them. Knot l at. 

2. Unsound ; putrid. 

• As superfluous flesh did rot. 

Amendment ready still at hand did wait, 

To pluck it out with pincers fiery-hot. 

That soon in him was left no corrupt jot, Spenser. 

3. Vitious; tainted with wickedness; without in- 
tegrity. 

Let no lornrpt communication proceed ouf, of your month/ 
but that which is good to the use of edifying. Kph. iv. 29. 

Corrupt , corrupt , and tainted in desire. Shaksp$are. 

These kind of knAves 1 know, which in this plainness 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 

Thau twenty silky ducking observants. Ifhakcpcarr, K. Lear. 

Some, who have been corrupt in their morals, have yet been 
infinite^) solicitous to have their children piously brought up. 

South , Scan. 

Cohru'ptek. n. s. [from corrupt .] He that taints* or 
vitiates ; he that lessens purity or integrity. 

Away, aw r a\, corrupters of my faith. Shnkspearc. 

From the vanity of the Greeks, the corrupters of all truth, 
who, without nil ground of certainty, vaunt their antiquity, 
came the errour first of all. Ralegh, Hist, of the World. 

Those great corrupters of Christianity, and indeed of natu- 
ral religion, the Jesuits. * Add-on. 

Con m j'ptful.# ad), [from corrupt and full. Some 
editions read, without authority, and contrary to 
the sense, in the passage which I cite from Spenser, 
corrupted .] Corrupting. * 

For she by force is still fro me detayned, 

And with corrupt full brybes is to untruth niistrnyncd. 

Spenser , F. Q. v. xi.54. 

ConRumBi'LiTY.’f - n. s. [from corruptible .] Possi- 

bility to be corrupted. 

That the frequency of elections proposed by this bill has a 
tendency to increase the power and consideration of the 
electors, not to lessen corruptibility , I do most read^y allow. • 
Burke , on the Duration of Parliaments. 

Cointi/PTiBLE. f* adj. [old Fr. corruptible.] 

1. Susceptible of destruction by natural decay, or 
without violence. 
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Our corruptible bodies could never live the life they shall 
livo$ were it not that they are joined with his body, which is 
incorruptible, and that his is in ours as a cause of immortality. 

Hooker . 

It is a devouring corruption of the essential mixture, which 
coiiM.ting chiefly of an oil) juoistijre, is corruptible through 
dis-»ipatio'/. » t Harvey on Consurtp. 

The several parts of which the world consists, beiifg in 
their natiyv a nruptihh, it L more than probable, that, in an 
infinite duration, this frame of things would long since have 
been dissolved. ^ * TillsUon. 

2. Susceptible of external depravation; possible to be 
tainted or vitiated. 1 * y 

CoKKrVnBT.EKK.ss. n. s\ [ from corruptible.'] Suscep- 
tibility of corruption. • 

Con in VriBi.v. adv. [from corruptible.'] In such a 
manner as to be corrupted, or vitiated.* 

It is tod late; th»* life of all his blood 
Is touch'd corruptibly. Shnkspearc , K. Lear. 

(■oKituVriNd. ’1- n. s. [Tumi corrupt.] The act of 
vitiating, or destroying integrity,* 

Besides their iiiiiuiiuTahlc! corrupting of the Fathers' 
writings, their thrusting in that which was spurious, and, like 
Pharaoh, killing the Icgiuinaje sons of Israel. 

• Bp. 1 'ayloVy Hiss, from Popery , ch. 1. 

UoHRuVnoN. s. [corruption Lat.j 

1. The principle by which bodies, tend to the separ- 
ation of their parts. 

2. Wickedness; perversion of principles; loss of 
integrity. 

Precept" of morality, besides the natural corruption of oil r 
tempers, which makes us averse to them, tire ho abstracted 
from ideas of sense, that they seldom get an opportunity for 
descriptions and images. Add, son on the Gcorgicks . 

Amidst corruption , luxury and rage, 

Still leave some ancient virtues to our age. •Pope" 

3. Putrescence. 

The wise contra er, on hL c*hd intent, 

Lari fill ihi" fatal errour ty prevent. 

And keep the w itirs from corruption free, 

Mix'd them wall salt, and season'd all the sen. Blackmorc . 

4. Mailer or pus in a sore. 

5. The tendency to a wov»e state. 

# After inv death I wish no other herald. 

No other speaker of my living actions, 

To kei p mine honour from corruption , 

But such an Imnc-it chronicler as Griffith. 

Shakspcare , Hen. VIII. 

6 . Cause, or means of depravation. 

The region hath by conquest, and corruption of pthcr lan- 
guages, received new and differing names. Ralegh, Hist. 

All those four kinds of corruption are very common in their 
langtiage; for which reasons the Greek tongue is become 
much altered. Ilrcrcwood on Laiguagcs. 

7. [In law.] An* infection .growing to a man 
attainted of felony, or treason, and to his issue: 

% for as ho loscth all to the prince, or other lord of 
the lev, so his issue cannot be heir to him, or to 
any other ancestor, of whom they might have 
claimed by him ; and if he w ere noble, or u gentle- 
man, he and his children arc majc ignoble and 
ungentle, in respect of the father. * Cawel . 

Corruptive. adj. [from corAtpt.] Having the quality 
of tainting or vitiating. 

Carrying a settled habitude unto the corruptive origiual*. 

* * Brown , Vulg. Err . 

It should be endued with an ay id ferment, or some cor- 
ruptive quality, for so speedy a dissolution of the meat and 
preparation of the chyle. Ray on the Creatioit. 

f CorruVtless. adj. [fron ^corrupt.] Insusceptible of 

• corruption ; undecaying. 
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All around 

1 he loei.MN, M ; : h corrupt Its* m\ rv)\ are crown'd. Dfiydeu. 
Connv'v'VLY. adr. [from coivupt.] 

1 . W ith corruption ; with taint; with vice; without 

intctfritv. . ' 

O, that estate**;, degrees anil ollices < t V 
AWiv not deriv’d corruptly, that clear honour 
W err* purchas'd l>v the merit of rfie wearer. f.h Wspenre. 

We; have dealt very rtirrupt/y against thee, an.] hue not 
kept the con imaridmcnt-. ‘ Xcht ,n'„ v/ i. 

2m y itioilsl y> improperly; contrary to purity. 

1 ^ fl vMrnptly contracted mos»t names, both of nn n 

and place*. (nuclei, linn. 

Coimii/ptnkss. n. s. [from can upt.] The citisilir y of 
corruption ; putrescence ; vice. 

CorruVi iu;s.s. *£ //. ,s*. fold Fr. corrupt rice J\ Mr* 
that misleads or corrupts others. * 

('ofgravc, and Sherwood. 

Peace, thou null* bawd ! % 

Thou studied old corrupt res.;, t>c thy tongue up. 

Ben urn. and Fl. IVifefu a Month. 
CiVrsaiu. ^ n. .v. [French, from ilu; Ital. ensure, of 
torso, or d airs i (ms, by ivl^oh of their excursions.] 
x. A pirate ; one who professes to scour the sea, and 
'seize merchants. 

They are much infcVcd hv corsair ex, or frce-bootiT>, under 
the colours of Leghorn, Malta, &v. 

Ricaut, State of the Greek Ch. p.^6. 

2. The vessel of a corsair; as, a Barbary rojs./ir ; an 
Algerine corsair. 

Cohsk.*^ 71. s . [old Fr. cars, corse, a body.] 

1. A body. Not in use. 

For ho was strong, and of so might) row, 

• As yver wielded spear in warlike! hand. Spenser, F. (}. 

2. A dead body; a carcass: a poetical word. 

‘ That from her body, full ol.^lthy sin. 

He reft her hateful head, without remorse; 

A stream of coal-black blood forth pushed liom her corse. 

Spenser, F. ( 1 . 

Set down the corse ; or, h\ saint Paul, 

I’ll make a corse of him that disobeys. Shah spear c y Rich. TIT. 
What may this mean ? 

That thou, dead corse , again, in complete steel, , 

Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, 

Making night hideous? Shahspearc , Han tie t. 

Here lay him down, my friends. 

Full in my sight, that I may view at leisure 

The bloody corse , and count those glorious wounds. Addison. 

ConsE-rkESENT.# ft. s. A funeral-present a mor- 
tuary. 

It was anciently usual in this kingdom to bring the mon’iinry 
to church along with the corpse, when it came to be buried ; 
and thence it is sometimes called a cbrxa-presnU. bind stone. 1 

Co'rselet. n. s. [corselet, Fr.] A light armour for 
the forepart of the body. ♦ 

Some shirts of made, some coats of plate put on. 

Some doii’d a euiracc, ome a corslet bright. Fairfax. 

They lash, they foin, they pass, they strive to boro 
Their corslets , and their thinnest parts cxplorp. Drydcn . 

But heroes? who oYrcomc or die, 

Have tlidr Hearts hung extremely high ; 

The strings of which, in battle’s heat. 

Against their very cor s' lets heat. Prior . 

To Co'hselet, or Co'rslet.# i\a. [from the noun.] 
To encircle, as with a corslet. 

Her arms, • 

Able to lock Jove from a s\nod, shall 
By warranting moon-light corslet thee. 

•aunt, and FI. Two Noble Kviafnt-n. | 

CORSE! JV# n. a [Fr.] A pair of boddice for a 
woman. The word is still iuTise. * Cotgrave . j 
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COK7T/GEM ik s. [French; perhaps from cot l ice, 
the ablative of cortex.] A train of attendant**; an, 
“ a carlrgrof’ cCachcs.” \ViquiTort\s Ambuss. p. i S. . 
CO* ItTESJk n . a [Spanish. J The states assembled 
in Madrid. * 

The following arc omits; though short and imperfect, yet ;jr • 
siuTieicnt to s.Uisfv sim person of the aiic : cut SSpunk-li corits 
having been the* wuue with the English piplimiient, and w’fh 
tin* aoCinbly of'tlie states in France. 

{rCiFes, View of the Carte*, Tracts, ( l y * p , ) i. 31 ft. 

CVrtex.# 7i. s. [Lat.]* Bark ; cover. 

Which seeds by tin* lielp of microscope-* arc all found to*hi 
real and perfect plants, with leave* and tr.n.k ciirinudy folded 
up and enclosed in the cot lex. r , lit ntlen, Sere 1. IV. 

CO'RTICAL. adj. bark, Lat.j Barky: be- 

longiucr to the outer part; belonging to the riml ; 
outward. 

Their hv$ extremities form a little gland, (all these little 
glands together make the cortical part of the hrain) li rii)Iiiat- 
ing in t*.>o little vessel.-. Cheyne , Phil. Prut. 

Co'rticatei). ttdj. plrom cortical its, Lat.] Iie.s. m- 
blinjr tliy bark of ti tree. 

This animal is a kind of fizard, a cpiadrupcd < orlirafc.l aed 
, depilous; that i», without wool, fur, or hair. llroe 

Co'imcosi:. (t\lj. [from corlicosus, Lai.] Full of bark. 

Dirt. 

Ookvj/tto. n. s. The curvet. 1 

You mu-.t draw the horse in his career with his manage, and 
tujn, doing the cot retie and leaping. Pevcham on Drawing, 

COK U SCANT. {' adj. [contsco, Lat.] Glittering 

by /lashes; flahliing. 

His praises arc* like tliose ear arrant beams, 

Which Plxcbus on high rocks of crystal Ntreams. * 

Howell IsHl. iv. 49. 

To Coins spate.# v. 77 . [Lat. coruscoj To glillc'r. 

A'i flaming fire was more o^ru.scating and enlightening than 
any other matter, they invented lamps to hang in the sepulchres 
of the rich, which w ould burn perpetually. 

* f ( IrccnhilJ , Art of Fniljalmivg, p. 331. 

Coulsca'tion. 7i. s. [coniscatio, Lat.] Flash; quick 
vibration oflight. 

Wc see that lightnings and coruscations , which are near at 
hand, yield no sound. Bacon, Nat. 1 list, 

tVc may learn tlwit sulphureous steams abound in the bowels 
of the earth, and ferment with minerals, and sometimes take 
fire with a Midden coruscation and explosion. Newton , Opt. 

How heat and moisture mingle in a mass, 

Or belch in thunder, or in lightning blaze; 

Why uimhle coruscations strike the eye. 

Ami bold tornadoes bluster in the sky. Garth, Dispcns. 

Coryua'ntick.# adj. [from Carybanlcs , the frantick 
priests of Cybelc. The Greeks have adopted 
xog'jfiuvTsw, and the French corybuntcr, to denote 
the action «of a mad enthusiast.] Madly agitated 
or inilamed. 

True divine zeal is no eoryhantieh fury, hnf a calm and re- 
gular heat, guided and managed by light and prudence. 

Cudworlh, Scnn. p. 92. 
•When the evil spirit moves them to resist and overthrow, 
how full are they of the highest coryhanlick fury! 

Puller , Mode rat. of the Ch.of Eng. jp.7. 
Cory'm hi ate i). adj. [cory minis, Lat.] Garnished 
with branches of berries. Diet. 

Couymbi'ferous. adj. [from cory minis and fero, Lat.] 
Bearing fruit or berries in bunches. 

Corymbjferaus plants are distinguished into such 
f as hayc a radiate flower, os the sun-flower; and 
such as have a naked flower, as the hemp-agrimony, 
and mugwort : to which are added those o-kin 
hereunto) such as scahious, teasel, thistle, and the 
like. ‘ Quincy 
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COIl Y' Mil US. n. s. [Latin.] 

Among the ancient botanists it was used to ex- 
press the bundles or clusters of .berries of ivy: 
amongst modern botanists it is used fb% a com- 
pounded disedbs flower, whdsc s^cds are not p:i|A 
pou.s, or do not fly away jia Mown; such are the 
flowers of daisies, and common n/arygfidd. Quincy. 

CoryimieVs.#/w. . s\ [l/rit. from the Or. x'sgupf, the 
top of the head. Fr. coryphee. 3 Thg principal of 
those who composed the chorus in the ancient 
tragedy; and the speaker for them. Hence the 
word has passed, in several languages, into a gene- 
ral name for a chief or principal of any company ; 
and accordingly our language, nearly two centuries 
since, had <w curyphnts , or prime titan.' 9 See Sher- 
wood's Fr. and Fug. Diet. 1632. It is flow some- 
times applied to the leader or director of a band of 

niusick. . • * 

• 

Cosci'nomavcy. n. s. [’from xocrx/vov, a sieve, and 
fAMT-w, divination.*] TliV an of diviAulion by 
meain of a sieve. A very ancient practice men- 
tioned by Tlteonilus and still used ai some pails 
of England, to find out persons unknown. 

Chambers. 

Cosr.VvM'. n.s. [In geometry.] r Tlic k secant of an 
rrch? which is the complement of another to niifcty 
degrees. # Harris. 

To ( 'o'sr.w# See To Cozen. 

IVsuPkimj. ft. s. | Irish.] 

Cosher in^s were visitations and progresses made 
by the lord and his followers among his tenants; 
wherein he did eat them (as the English proverb is) 
out of hou^e and home. Davies. 

Co'sn ii. r n. s. [ctwsu, old Fr. from cothdre 9 to sew.]* , 
A botcher; a tailor; or, according to Minsheu, a 
coble r. • * 

Do you make an alehouse of my lady's liou*c, that yc sfjucuk 
out you* costers’ catches, without any mitigation or remorse of 
voice? Shakspvarr, Twelfth Xtghl. 

CosioNi'ricATivr:.# adj. [con and significative.] Hav- 
ing tlu* same signification. Cocky* am. 

Cosine, n.s. [ In geometry.] The right sine of an 
arch, which is the complement of another to ninety 
degrees. Harris . 

COSMETICK.* n. s. [Fr. a*mrH<ptr 9 Or. jcmp^ti- 
jco?, from xz<rpew 9 to adorn. The word is of no 
great age either in our own or the Pr. language. 

In the Fop’s Dictionary of 1690, Casmc ticks are 
explained, as if the word was then nor generally 
intelligible.] A preparation for improving beauty. 

No better cos me ticks limn a severe temperance anil pii^ty, 
modesty ami humility, a gracious temper and calmne-.s of* spirit ; 
no true beauty without the signatures of these grace, in the 
very countenance. Ray on Uu- Ce< alum. 

Next, ruse-rhecVM majesty, beyond compare 
The best ammctick of the virgin's face. 

11 J wards. Can. of Cnl. Satin. 36. 

CosME / TiCK.'f' adj. I laving the power of improving 
beauty; beautifying. # 

First, rob'd in white, the nvmph intent adores, • 

With head uncover’d, the cosmctick powers. Pope. 

lie [Plot] seems to be most happily employed? when lie is 
learnedly debating on tautological echoes, fanciful petrifactions, 
subterraneous snails, undc.icrihed thunderbolts, rnmutick clay, • 
the altitadc of giants, uncommonly prolifick cases of Oxford- % 
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shire women and cows, pregnancies of extraordinary duration; 
children crying in the womb yet portending no misfortune, 
prophet ick 1 Irciuny, knockings before death, capricious devils, 
amulets agdinst witchcraft, stags without antler*, and rams with 
six horns. 1 Vartan J/ust. of Kilting! on. Prof. 

COkSMICAL. «<tj. [xoV^.] , 

t. Relating to the world. 

2. liking or setting with^thc sun ; not ncronyclial* 

I lie r os fhirt t! ascension oi a star we term that, when it nriseth 
together with the sun, or in the same degree of the ivliptick 
wliei tin the sun ubideth. llrown, Yufy. jilrr. 

Cti smicaoLY. adv. [from cos mi at IS] \^th 

not acronyclially. 

From the rising of this star, not rosmicftlln, that is, with the 
sun, but Icliacaily; that is, its emersion from ihe rays of*t he 
■an, the ancient ; computed their canicular days. Brown. 

Co.saio'oonist. I! : 7 i. s. [from eo.smopony.} 11c who 
describe* the creation of the world. • 

I lie rel.itioii .eems in some measure to have been approved 
Jy tlu* 1 acred ms mwomisf himself; who iy entering upon the 
important transact sun of cn-ftiion, or a universe rising into 
being at the efficacious tint of Its Maker, *ives us his first gene- 
ral picture: id* it, under tlu* two comprehensive distinctions of 
heaven and earth. Coventry, Pud. to Hint. Couv. 3. 

C( )SAl ()'(](_) N \ n. ?. [;*0'ifjiQe 9 aiul yov>j.] The rise 

of birth of the world; the creation. 

4 In re aie some bad bonks in that language [the lUreek] H?- 
kiliii 1 to ( o \H.upntnt and amongst them a little piece of Ocellus 
iauam.'. • • * 77 /e Student, ii. 380. 

The wurl l is in •t'^lolage, ami yet the costnognn 7 or creation 
of tlic* v,i rid has pii7/ie«l ph Io-.e.j»!iers of all a?cs. 

(iihBtudh, Clear of Wakefield, rh.14. 

Cosmouuaimikii. /.*. y. [xocrju.®' nnd yguftnf\ One 
who writes a description uf the world ; distinct from 
geographer, who describes the situation of particu- 
lar countries. 


The cueient eosworjapht is do place Ojc division oft to Fast* 
and Wi-tcrn h< mispln it ; l hit is, tile first term of longitude 
in the ('.mu;, or remm.it e LWinL, com living these parts tlft* 
exlri most ha! ir._r iosis wcdwiir.l. Brown, I 1 lg. Rrr. 

C'usMciOUA'rnu at,, p utlj. [from cosnat.iej hyP\ Re- 
lating to the general description of the world. 

An old ruatiingi (tjilm a/ pint. 

St Idea on Drcwiuh a I'olyofh, l*wf. 

JLk)sMo(;ii \ # i'tiicAM.Y. adv. [from ctjsntoyyachitt.l.] Iu 
a manner relating to the science by which the 
struct nre of the world is discovered anti dt cribcd. 

/ lie ti rt ell. 1, m spbdicid ni'O’act, losnit pmphitdly set out 
with circles of the globe. Rjowh, Vit/g. Mrr. 


COSMO.GRAPUWJ" 11. s. [xoVft^ and, ypa^w.] 
r llie -eiencc of the general system or allections of 
tls'i world, distinct from geography, which delivers 
the situation and boundaries of pnrliculai coun- 
# tries. • * ^ . 

I never travelled but in map or card, in which mine unco li- 
ft lined thoughts have frfcely expatiated, as luviug ever been 
especially delighted with the study of eosnwgrap/ty. 

Burton, .inert, of Mr/. To the Header. 
Her.’ ii mi .ht sex the world without travel ; it being a lesser 
-rheme oi the creation, nature contracted, u little cosmography, 
or map of the ifniversc. South. 

( ‘< >s wo i»LA ' stick.# adj. [xotr/x oj, "world, and 

'tXccs'uio', ])!astick.'l lUspecting the formation of 
the world. % 

'flic* opinion of Seneca signifies little in this case, he Wing 
no better than a o :.mopla stick atheist, i. e. he made a certain 
plant’ll k or sperma ! k ck nature, devoid of all animality or coil- 
.scions inicllectualitv, to he the highest principle in the uni- 
verse. Hally well, Mcluntpr. (1681,) p. 84. 

Ccikmupc/litan.- ' f? n.s. [xoV/x^ and woX/tjjj, Fr. cos- 
Cosmo'polite. 3 viopolitaiii.’] A citizen uf the 
world ; one who is ftt home in every place. 
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I came tumbling out into the world a pure cadet, a true 
cosmopolite ; not born to laud, lease, house, or office. *> 

Howell Lett* i. vi. 60. 

Thus God and Nature taught their rude cosmdpotitr . 

More, Song of the Soul , i. i. 122. 

Co'ssacks.# v . s . [the etymology of tjic word has 
fjiven rise to various opinions. * Sonfc 'consider it 
as derived from the Polish kosa, or cos a, a gout ; 
these persons imitating tlie agility as tfocll as the 
wandering life of the animal. Others refer it to 
the Tartar language. “ CVst ;i la langue Tarlare 
*qu* aj^parttent le mot kosaque . II sign i fie tin guer- 
rier arme ti la lcgcrc.’* Iiist. do la Russic par 
M- L’Evcquc, tom. iv. p. 403. Others, to Chazttkia , 
or tlie land of the chazaks , which formed a part of 
what iS'iiow Circassia^ properly so called. lVy- 
sonnel, Obscrv. sur les Pcup. Barb. p\ 125.] A 
people now inhabiting the Ukraine; and in mili- 
tary history, ft body of •soldiers serving under the 
Russian government, to which they belong; who 
have indeed often distinguished themselves, but 
never with so much valour ;uid success as in con- 
tributing to the late overthrow of the most g?gnn- 
t tick tyranny that ever trampled upon society, and 
disgraced human nature. 

This upstart, «trerigt honed with many Poles and Cossacks, 
appears 111 arms to claim his right out */thc hands of Boris. 

Milton, Hist, of Moscow*. 

Co'ssET.-f* n. s. [Itul. camccio , from rasa, the house.] 
A lamb brought up without the dam. The term 
is applied to a calf, or colt. It is yet used in Nor- 
folk and Suffolk. 

And, if thou wilt bewayle iny wofull tecne, 

* I shall give thee yqud cosset for fh\ pay no. 

Spenser. S/trp. Cat. Sept. 

* Much greater gifts for guerdon thou shalt gain 
Thau kid or cosset. ^ Spenser, Shep. Cal. A or. 

Co'ssick.# adj. [ cossa , Lat. c< Algebra so called.” 
Cambridge Diet. 1693.] Relating to algebra. 
Not now in use. “ Cossikc numbers, ” Recorded 
' Whetstone of Witte, 1557. Up. 1 lull also uses tlie 
word, Rem. p.367. 

COST.t *.i. [/:oa 7 , Dutch. As this word is found 
in the remotest Teutonick dialects, even in the 
Iceland ick, it is not probably derived to us from the 
Latin coiisto ; though it is not unlikely that the 
French coaster conies from the Latin.] 
x. The price of any thing. [Sax. cyjT, Manning’s 
Suppl. to Lye.] 

2 . Sumptuousncss; luxury. .. #- 

The city woman bears- 

The cost of princes on unworthy shoulders. Shakspcare. 

Let foreign princes vainly boast 
The rude effects of pride and cost 
Of vaster fabricks, to which they 

Contribute nothing but the pay. Waller. 

3. Charge; expence. 

While he'ibt{n£* bis daughter maintained without his cost, 
he was content to be deaf to any noise of infamy. Sidney. 

I shall never hold that mpii my fri'end. 

Whose tongue shall ask me for one penny cost, ( , 

To ransom home revolted Mortimer. Shakspcare , Hen. JV. 

Have we eaten at all of the king's cost ¥ or hath he given us 
any gift? * , % Sain. x\x, 42. 

And wilt thou, O cruel boast ! 

Put poor nature to such cost P 

O ! 'twill undo our common mother, 0 

To be at charge of such another. Crashaw. 

It is strange to sec any ecclesiastical pile, not by ecclesiastical 
cost and influence, rising above ground; especially in an age 
, ’ M . 
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in which men's mouths are open against the church, but their 
hands shut towards it. South , Semi. 

He whose talc » best, and pleases most, 

Should win his supper at 0111; common cost. Dryden , Fab. 

Fourtfcu thousand pounds are paid by Wood for the pur- 
■-chase of his patent: wh*i\ were his other* visible costs I know 
not; what his late:*., i< variously conjectured. Swift. 

4. Loss: fine; dfctrinuiU. 

I am wlmt I ayi, 'and they that prove me shall find me to 
their cost: doty oil mark me neighbour, to* their cost, I say. 

Uranm. and Ft. Cupid's Revenge. 

What thej had fonul# wished, proved afterwards to their 
casts over true. A 'nolle*. Hist, of the Turk s. 

Cost.# ?t.s. [ Fr. ccsle, Lat. costa. See Coast.] A 
rib, or side. , 

Betwixt tlie costs of a ship. B.Jonsnn, Staple of Xcws. 
To Cost. v. ti. pret. cost ; parti ei p. cost. [coustcr, Fr.] 
To be bought for: to be had at a price. 

The dagger ami poison are always in readiness ; hut to bring 
the action to extremity, and then recover all, will require the 
, art of^i writer, and cost him many a pang. Dryden. 

Co'stai,.^ adj. \ Vv„costal 9 from the Lat. costa. See 
Cost.] Belonging to the ribs. 

Hereby arc excluded all* cetaceous and cartilaginous fishes, 
many ncctiual, wjiosc ribs are rectilineal ; and many costal, 
* which nave their ribs etubowed. Brown, VuJg. Err. 

CoVr vun.'j'* r. r. [from caster, a head, Dr. Johnson 
says; which is certainly found, in composition with 
monger, meaning an apple-monger, or costard - 
monger; but neither in this or any other sense has 
be noticed coster ; which Skinner, however, ‘says, is 
an old word for the head.'] 

1. A head. 

Take him over the costard with the hilt of thy swor/i. 

Shakspcare, Rich. III. 

2. An apple round and bulky like the head. 

The wilding, costard , then the well-known pomwatrr. 

Drayton, Poly nib. S. 1 R. 

Co'stakd-mongek.# ?/. s. [from costard and monger.] 
A dealer ir apples ; a fruiterer. 

Many country vicars are driven to shifts ; and, if our greedy 
prtrons hold us to such conditions, they will make 11* turn 
costard-?nongers , grasiers, or sell ale. Burton on Mclunch. 

Half-famished Tantalus is fallen to his fruit, with that appe- 
tite, as it threatens to undo the whole company of cost at d - 
mongers, and has a river afore him running excellent wine. 

B. Jonxon, Mmques. 

Co'ster-monger.# n . s. The ' same as costard- 
monger. 

Poets had their Muses ; orators, their Mercury ; physicians, 
their Esrulapius ; gardeners their Flora; costermongers, their 
Pomona. Fotherby, Athcom. p. 38. 

He’ll rail like a rude raster-monger . 

Beaum. and Ft. Scornful hady. 

CO'STIVE.^ adj. [constipatus, Lat. constipc , Fr.] 

1. Bound in the body; having the excretions obstructed. 

When the passage of the gall becomes obstructed, the body 
grows costive , and the excrements of the belly white. Brown. 

While faster than his costive brain indites, 

Philo’s quick hand in flowing letters writes ; 
ifis ease appears tome like honest Teague’s, 

When he was run away with by his legs. Prior. 

2. Close ; impermeable. 

Clay in dry seasons is costive, hardening with the sun and 
wind, till unlocked by industry, so as to admit of the air and 
heavenly influences. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

3. Cold; formal. 

The costive liberality of a purseproud man insults the dis- 
< tresses it sometimes relieves. Ld. Chesterfield. 

You fcust he frank, but without indiscretion ; and close, but. 
without being costive. Ibid. 

Co'stiveness.^ n. si [from costive.] 

1. The state of the body in which excretion is ob- 
structed. ‘ ' 
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Vostivtnesa disperses malign putrid fumes out of the guts ami 
mesentery into all parts of the body, occasioning headaches, 
fevers, loss of appetite, and disturbance of concoction. Harvey . 

Cos tie mess 1 ms ill effects, *and is harfl to be dealt with by 
physick ; purging medicines rather increasing then removing 
the evil. • * Locke on Edu&rf. 

2 . Coldness; stiffness. § • f 

In the literary and philosophical socJfcty at .Manchester was 
once a reverend disputant of the same costivcncsx in publick 
elocution witl^Viyself, Wakefield, Mem. p. ai6. 

Co'stless.^ hdj . [cost and /ess.] Cojting nothing; 
without expence, * 

• I have known many, saith St. Basil, who have fasted, and 
pruyed, and groaned, and expressed all sorts of costless piety; 
who yet would not part with u doit to the alllietcd. 

Barrow , i. Sr nil. 31. 

Co'stliness. n. s. [from cosily.] Suniptuousncss ; 
expensiveness. 

Though not with curious costliness , yet with cleanly suffi- 
ciency it entertained me. Sidney. 

Nor have the lrugaller sons of fortune any reason to object 
the costliness 1 since they frequently paf dearer for less advan- 
tageous pleasures. G/anvi/lc's Scepsis. 

Co'sti.y. adj. [from coal.]* Sumptuous;* expensive; 
of a high price. § 

Coolly tli) habit as thv purse can buy, # * 

But not cxprcsl in fancy ; rich, not gaud) ;• 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man. Snalspearc, limn. 

Leave lor a while thv costly country seat; 

And to he great indeed, forget 

The nauseous pleasures of the great. Hayden. 

Tlic chapel of St. Laurence will he perhaps the most costly 
piece of work on the earth, when completed. Addison. 

lit U here speak in / ol Paradise, which he represents as a 
mojt charming and delightful place ; abounding with things 
not only useful and convenient, but even the roost rare and 
valuable, the most costly and desirable. Woodward, Mat. Utsf. 
Co'sTMAi;Y.*j~ n. s. [costus, Latin.] An herb. 

The scentlul camomile, the verdurous cost man/. 

Drayton. Voiyvlb . S. l 

OoVraia. w. s. [supposed lo he derived from coskr 4 J 
A bottle. * *S/ inner. 

COSTU'MJi.% n. s. [ltiil. costume ; old Fr : cosfitmc; 
les continues, fhocurs, usages. V. Roquefort. Low 
Lat. custuma , old Eng. custumc.] I 11 painting, the 
strict observance of proper character as to persons 
and things. It is now generally applied in the 
sense of custom or manners. 

The cruzado whs not current, as it should seem, at Venice, 
though it certainly was in England in the time of Shakspeare, 
who has here indulged his usual practice of departing from na- 
tional costume. Douce , lllustr. of Shaksp. ii. 470. 

Cosi/ffeuek.# n. $. [con and stiff her.] A fellow- 

sufferer. 

Should no cosufferers commiserate. . 1 

Wyvherly, Prol. to T*oee in a IVood. 
Cosupke'me.# u. s. [_con and supreme.] A partaker 
of supremity. 

The phenix and the dove, 

Ca-suprcmcx and stars of love. Shakspeare, Pass. Ptfgrint, 
Cot. 1 At the end of the names of places, conic 
Cote. £ generally from the Saxon coc, a cottage. 
Coat. J Gibson. 

COT.'f' n. s. [Goth Icot, a little house ; Welsh,™/.- 
Sax. cot and cote. Our ow n word is often written 
cole. The first example of cot which is in Dr. John- 
son's dictionary, means a very different thing front 
a cottage. It is a boat. Cot , in our language has 

also another meaning, which has likewise escaped 
Dr. Johnson’s notice. See Cor, a boat; and Cot, 
a bed.] A small house ; a cottage ; a hut ; a mean t 
habitation. » 
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Besides, In's cot , his flocks, and bounds of feed, 

Ard now on sale ; and at our shcepcote now. 

By reason^of his absence, there is noticing 

That you will feed on. Shnkspcarc, As you like if. 

A stately temple shoots within the skies: 

The crotchets ot their cot in columns rise; 

1 lie paveAuyit, polish'd marble they behold ; 

The g.ites with sculpture grac’d, the spire* and tiles of g<*Sd. 

# * Deaden, Bam is and Phil. 

As Jove vouchsaf'd on Ida’s top, ’tia said, 

At poor Philemon’s rut to take a bed. * Ftnton. 

Cot, or Corr.^k ?i. s. [oh l I V. code, mite -Or. xomj, 
a bed.] A small bed ; a cradle, as it is fat called 
ill the north of England ; and u hammock, as the 
sailors still call it. • 

Their beds arc cots of two feet height, or lour low posu 
strengthened with girl li-wch. • Sir T. Hubert, 7 /r/r.p.314. 

Ly ini; upon a slight and li*v bedstead they [«lic Turks] cull 
a cot, bottomed with broad girt-wch made of cotton wool. 

Terry, Pay. to the E. Ind. (j6yy,) p. 198. 
Cot, orCo’JT. X ; v. s . [ilow Lat.* cot a, a kind of 
ship. The passage from Spenser bus been cited 
by Dr. Johnson as ail illustration of cot for cottage."] 

A little bpat. , 

(V mochlcs of heP (mentioned 
Iftth what she \uk and what tniit usage nicnt. 

Which in her roit she daily practised: — * • 

Vaiiu* man, said she: — 

My little boat can siffoly pass this*penlous bourne. 

4 Spenser, F. Q. ii. vi. 9. 

'I hey call, in Ireland, cots, things like boats, but very un- 
shnpcly, being nothing but square piece* of timlwr made, 
hollow. (i . Boat i m% ii Xat. I fist, of’ Ireland, p. 64. 

Co r. }’ n. s. 

1 . An abridgement of cot (pica n. 

2. A cade-lamb. Grose. 

To Cota'uvi.ate.* 7 '. a. [See r JTo Con tabulate! 

Tlii.s word has the authority of our old lexicogm- . 
pliy.] To plunk; a to flflbr with hoards. Cock cram. 
Cota'noi nt. n. s. £[n geometry.] The tangent of 
at) arch which is the complement of another to 
ninety degrees. Harris. 

Cote.% ?i. s. [Sax. See Cor.] * 

r. A cottage. The old orthography. Sherwood . 

No sooner sat he footc within the late deformed cote, 

But (hat the formal change of things his wondring e) es did note. 

Warner, Albion's England, (1597.) 
Not a swain 

This night hath know'll his lodging here, or lain 

Within these cotes. Fletcher , Faithful ShephenU'bs. 

2. A shfccpfold. * 

Stalls for all manner of beasts, and coles for flocks. 

• 7, Chruii. xxxii. 28. 

The folded flock peun’d in their wattled rotes, ftfdfuu , Cion. 
To Cote.'!' v. a. • [perhaps fij>ni the LV. cute, the side 
of any tiling; dr cote , sidelong.] This word, which. 
I have tbund only in Chapman, seems to signify 
the same as to leave behind , to overpass. Dr. John- 
son says. It is used by Shakspeare, however, and 
several authors of his time. 

Words her worth had prov’d with i^cds. 

Had more ground been allow’d the race, Ufa! coted far his steeds. 

9 Chapman , Iliad. 

We roted them [the players] \m tlm way, and hither are they 
aiming. a Shnkspcarc , Ham. 

Marry, we presently voted and outstript them. 

'Return from Parnassus, 1600 . 
To Cote. V SA? To Quote, which formerly was 
written cote. 

(tfoTF/MPOKAUY.'f' adj. Icon and lempus, Latin. Bent- 
ley luia remarked that cotemporary is a downright 
barbarism. M Fo!’ the Latins never use eo lor con, 
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except before a vowel, as, coequal , coetemal ; but, 
before a consonant, they either retain the n 9 ak con- 
temporary, constitution , or melt it into another letter, 
as, collection , comprehension : so that the word ro- 
temporaru is a word, of his [Boyle's] own coposition 9 
for which the learned world will cogratuhite him !” 
Diss. on Fhalaris, Pref. — It will not be easy to 
confute the reasoning of this remark, by which the 
just rule of formation to our compouud words of 
this class is given ; though many indeed affectedly 
Write cogental , copartment 9 and the like, as well as 
cotemporary • Sprat might have, been added 
by Dr. Johnson to Locke in aid of cotemporary ; 
And in modern times, both the Wartortk have 
adopted this spelling. Yet Locke, and Cowley, 
and Drycfen, and Addison, are Johnson’s examples 
for contemporary s and Chillingworth and Steele 
will be found on the same side.] Living at the 
same time ; coetaneous ; contemporary. 

What would not, to a rational man, cotemporary with the 
fifst voucher, have appeared probable, is now used as certain, 
because several have since, firor hid/, said it one after another. 

L:cke. 

Cote'mporary.# n.s . One who lives at the same time. 

We now find so much artifice amongst those our cotempo- 
raries , who only follow rude and untaught nature. 

Sprat, Ilisi. R.S. p. 81. 

COTERFE .# n. s. [Fr. those who compose the mo- 
dern coteries, will be surprised at Cotgravc’s rude 
description of it ! “ Coterie, company, society, 
association of country people.” It is indeed a term 
adopted from the French trading partnerships or 

, associations, where each contributed his quota of 
stock, and received in return the quota of profit. 
It has of late years beei? considered as meaning a 
select party, or club ; and sometimes of ladies only.] 
A friendly or fashionable association. Of no great 
date In our language. Sterne somewhere uses it. 

Coti'llon.# 7 i. s . [Fr. cotillon 9 a petticoat.] A brisk 
lively dance; in which eight persons are usually 
employed. 

Brawls were a sort of figure dance then in vogue, and pro- 
bably deemed as elegant as our modern cotillons . 

Gray , Long Story , Note, ver. ji. 

I could as easily reconcile it to my ideas of propriety, to see a 
chief justice, or an archbishop, display their activity in a cotiUon , 
as to have seen Mr. Shenstone footing it in a country dance. 

Graves, Recollect . of Shenstone , p. 45. 

Co'tland. n. s. [ cot and land.] Land appendant to 
a cottage. 

Co'TgUEAN. n. s . [probably from coquin 9 French.] A 
man who busies himself with women’s affairs* 

Look to the bak’d meats, good Angelica; 

Spare not for cost. 

Go, go, you cotquean, go ; 

Get you to bed. Shakspearr, Rom . and Jut. 

A stateswoman is as ridiculous a creature as a cvlquedn : each 
of the sexes should keep within jjts bounds. Addison . 

You have given m a lively picture of husbands hen-pocked; 
but you have never touched upon one of the quite uifteretot 
character, and who gees by the name of cotquenn . Addison . 

Co'tswold.# n . 5. [Sax. cote, a cottage, and pold, a 
' place without wood;] Shcepcotcs, in an open 
country ; whence the large tract ttf downs called 
Cotswold hill* in Gloucestershire. ( 

Cq'ttagx. n. cot.] A hut; a mean habita- 

tion ; a cot; a (Me house. 
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The seacoast shall be dwellings and cottages for shepherds, 
and folds for flocks* Zcph. ii. 6. 

They were right glad to take some corner of a poor cottage , 
and there to serve»God upon their knees. Hooker. 

The self-same sun that shines upon his court, 

Hides not his visage from our cottage , but ,• 

Looks on both alike. j ShakspeartyW. Tala. 

Let the women of noble birth and great fortunes nurse their 
children, look to the affairs of the house, visit j>oor cottages , 
and relieve their rtecessities. Up. Trior, Italy Living. 

It is difficult Vor a peasant, bred up in obscurities ofa 
cottage , to fancy in his mind the splendours of a court. South. 

Beneath our humble cottage let us haste. 

And here, unenvied, rural dainties taste. Pope, Odysst'y. 

Co'ttaged.# adj. [from cottage.] Having cottages. 

Ev’n humble Harting^s cottag'd vale 
Shall learn the sail repeated tale, 

And bid her shepherds weep. Collins , Ode v. 

Co'ttagely.# adj. [from cottage.] Rustick; suit- 
able to a 'Cottage. 

They envy others whatever they enjoy of estates, houses, or 
oriianici.ts of life, beyond their tenuity or caltagely obscurity. 

1 * Rp, Taylor , Art if. Hands, p. 17 a. 

Co'ttage u. ii. s. [from cottage.] 

1 . One whfr lives in a hut or cottage. 

Let us from our farms, 

Call forth our cottagers to arms. Swift. 

The most ignorant Iri^h cottager will not sell his cow for a 
groat. Swift, Add. to Parliament . 

2 . A cottager, in law, is one that lives on the com- 
mon, without paying rent, and without any land 
of his own! 

The husbandmen and plowmen be but as their work-folks 
and labourers, or else mere cottagers , which are but housed 
beggars. Bacon , Hen. V II. 

The yeomanry, or middle people, of a condition between 
gentlemen and cottagers . Bacon, lien. VI I. 

Co'tteii.# n. s. This is our modern term tor the next 
word, of which Dr. Johnson lias noticed merely the 
existence; but cottier can boast good authority, 
and cotter indeed is an old Scottish word. 

Cottier.^ n. s. [old Fr. cottier \ Kelham and Cot- 
grave ; “ like enough,” says Cotgrave, “ the 
original of our cottager P] One who inhabits a cot. 

Himself goes patch’d, like some bare cottyer. 

Bp. Hall, Satires , iv. a. 

Cottiers ; fustick, clownish. Warburton. 

CO TTON, n. s. [named, according to Skinner, 
from the down that adheres to the mala cotonca , or 
quince 9 called by the Italians cotogni ; whence cot- 
tone, Ital. cotton 9 French.] 

1. The down of the cotton-trcc. 

The pin ought tq.be as thick as a row ling pin, and covered 
with cotton , that its hardness may not be offensive. Wiseman . 

2 . Cloth made of cotton. 

Co'tton. n. s. A plant. 

The species are, 1. Shrubby cotton, a. The 
most excellent American colton 9 with a greenish 
seed. 3. Annual shrubby cotton of the island of 
Providence. 4. The tree cotton. 5. Tree cotton 
with a yellow flower. The first sort id cultivated 
plentifully in Candia, Lemnos, Cyprus, Malta, 
Sicily, and at Naples ; as also between Jerusalem 
and Damascus, from whence the cotton its brought 
annually into these northern parts of Europe. The 
cotton is the wool which incloses or 1 Wraps up the 
seeds, tnd is contained in a kind of brown husk 
or seed-vessel growing upon, this shrub. , It is 
from this sort that the vast, quantities of motion are 
taken, which furnish our parts of the world* The 
second arid thira starts are annual : these are cultiv 
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vated in the West Indies in great plenty, # But the 
fourth and fifth sorts grow in Egypt; these abide 
many yeats, and often (arrive to*be trees of great 
magnitude. - • Milbr . 

To Co'tton. v. n. 4 | * 

i- To rise with a nap, - * . 

2. To cement ; to unite with : a emit vford. 

A quarrel wflt end in one of you being tiprtcd off, in which 
case it will nol<bc easy to cotton with another. Swift. 

Co'ttonous, or Co'tton Y.Jfc adj. [fr. cottoneuxJ] 
•Full of cotton; soft as cotton; overgrown with a 
white, soft, or cottonlike down. Cot grave. 

There is a salix near Dorking in Surrey, in which the j ulus 
bears a thick cot to no us substance. Evelyn, i. io. J 8. 

Oaks bear also a knur full of a cottony matter, of widen tncy 
anciently made wick for their lamps and candles. lb. i. y. § 17. 

Co'tyla, or CVi yj.lv* 71. s. [Fr. cotglef Or, xotvKy), 
a cavity.] 

f. The deep cavity of a bone, whigh receive* the end 
of another in articulation. # 

2. A liquid measure in use among the awticuts. [Lai. 
cohtla , Fr. cotyle.'] 

To COUCII. v. n. [voucher, French.} 

1. To lie down on a place of repose. 

If I court more wftmen, you’ll couch with more men. 

Shakspcarc. 

Doth not the gentleman 

Dcijrvo as full, as fortunate a IkhI, • • 

As ever Beatrice shall couth upon? ShaJcspcarc. 

When lov’c's fair goddess 

Couch'd with her husband in his golden bed. JJrydcn , JEn. 

2 . lb lie down on the knees, as a beast to rest. 

'frees bent their heads to hear him sing his wrongs. 

Fierce tygers couch'd around, and loll’d their fawning tongues. 

JJrydcn, Virg. 

These, when death 

Comes like a rushing lion, couch like spaniels. 

With lolling tongues, and tremble at the pang. JJrydcn. 

3. To lie down in jjccrct, or in ambush. 

We’ll couch i* the castle-ditch, till wc see the light qf our 
fairies. * Shakspcarc , M. IV. of Windsor . 

The earl of Angus couched in a furrow, and was passed over 
for dc&d, until a horse was brought for bis escape. Hayward. 

4. To lie in a bed, or stratum. 

Blessed of the Lord be his land for the dew, and for the deep 
that conchcth beneath. l)cut. xxxiii. 13. 

5. To stoop; or bend down; to lower, in fear, in 
pain, in respect. 

Isbachar is a strong ass, couching down between two burdens. 

Gen. xlix. 14. 

To Couch, v. a. 

1. To repose; to lay on a place of repose. 

Where unbruis’d youth, with unstuffed bran. 

Doth couch his limbs, there golden sleep doth reign. * 

Shakspcarc. 

2 . To lay down any thing in a bed, or stratum. 

If the w eather be warm, wc immediately (Sguch malt about 
a foot thick ; but if a hotter season require ft, wc spread, it on 
the floor much thinner. Motiimer, Husbandry. 

The sea and the land make one globe ; and the waters couch 
themselves, as close as may be, to the centre of this globe, in a 
spherical convexity. gurnet, Theory of the Earth. 

3. To bed ; to hide in another body. 

It is at this day in use at Gaza, to couch potsherds, or vessels 
of earth, in their walls ; to gather the wind from the top, and 
topass it down in spouts into rooms. . Bacon, Nat . Hint. 

4. To involve; to include; to comprise. # • 

But who will call those noble who deface, 

By meaner acts, the glories of their race ; • 

whose only title to their fathers' fame, 

Is couch’d m the dead letters of their name? Dryden, Juv. $ 

That great argument for a future state, which St. Paul hath 1 1 
touched in the words I have read to you. Attcrbury, Serm. • I 
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5. To include secretly; to hide: with wider. 

The foundation* of all* parables, is some analogy or simili- 
tude bctv/ccn the topical or allubivc part of the parable and 
the tiling rout'hcd under it, and intended by it. South. 

There is all this fc and more, that lies nuturally couched under 
this allegory. 0 U Estrange. 

The trrfe siotion »of the institution being lost, the tradition 
of the deluge, which was couched under it, was thereupon at 
length suspended and lost.* Woodward, Nat. Hitt. 

6 . To lay close to another. 

And over all, with brazen scales was arm'd, * 

Like plated coat of steel, so couched near, 

That nought might pierce. % Spftuer, P. Q. 

7. To fix thq spear in the rest ; in the posture of 

attack. * 

The knight *g:iu fairly couch his steady spear. 

And fiercely ran at him with rigorous might. Spenser, F. Q* 
Before each yan ^ 

Prick forth the aery knights, and couch their spears, 

’Till thickest legions close. Milton, P. L. 

• The former wav'd in air • 

His flaming sword, JEncas couch'd his spear. JJrydcn, JEn. 

8. To depress the condensed crystalline humour or 

film that overspreads the pupil of the eye. Thil 
is improperly called* coaching the eye, for couching 
tfte cataract : with equal impropriety they some- 
times speak of couching the 'patient. • . 

Some artist, whose nice hand 
Cmichcs the cataracts, and clears his Sight, 

And all at once a fVtod of glorious light 

Comes rushing on his eyes. Dennis . 

Whether the cataract be wasted by being separated from its 
vessels, I have never known positively, by dissecting one. that 
had been couched. Sharp. 

Couch.'}' n. s. [Fr. couched] 

1. A seat of repose, on which it is common to lie 
down dressed. 

So Satan fell ; and straight a fiery dAbe * 

Of angels on full sail of wiu^flew nigh, • 

Who on their plumy vans receiv’d him soft, 

From his uneasy station* and upbore 

As on a floating couch through the blithe air. Miltcn, P. 7 ?. 

To loli on couches, rich with citron steds. 

And lay their guilty limbs in Tyrian beds. Dryden , Virg. Geo. 

(), ye immortal pow’rs that guard the just, • 

Watch round his couch, and soften his repose. Addison, Cato. 

2. A bed ; a place of repose. 

The bcastes that ronne astrayc, seketh their accustomed 
cowches. Bate , Prvf. to JjclamVs Journey, D. a. 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for luxury and damned incest. Shakspcarc, Hamlet. 

Dire a was the tossing ! deep the groans ! despair 
Tended the sick, busiest from couch to couch . Milton, P. L. 

This gentle knight, inspir’d by jolly May, 

Forsook his easy couch at early day. Dryden, Fab. 

3. A layer, or stratum. 

This heap is cdled by inolstgrs a couth, or bed of raw 
malt. Mortimer, Husbandry . 

(x/u chant. adj. [ couchant , Fr.] Lying down;* 
squatting. 

If a Hon were the coat of Judah, yet were it not probably 
a lion rampant, but rather couchant or dormant. Brown. 

As a tiger, # who by chance hath spy’d. 

In some purlieu, two gentle fawns at play, • 

Strait couches dose ; then ijsing, chants* oft , 

llis couchant watch. • Milton , P. L. 

COfJUCHEE.^ n. s. [FreAch.] Bedtime; the time 
of visiting late at night. 

None of her sylvan subjects made, their court ; 

Levees and couclics pass'd withftut reaort. Dryden. 

Two days afterwards I was at the king’s covchcc, and 
wondered to sec him quite cheerful, amidst such an intricacy 

• of trouble. Heresby’s Memoirs, p. 95. 

I was at the king’s vouchee, as I was three times in one 
week. \ . Ibid. p. iax« 

Co'ucHER/f’ ri, s. [From couch.'} 
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i. He that couches or depresses cataracts. 

, A bedfellow, [couchatr, Fr*] * Cotgrave. 

o'ucheu.# n . s* [Fr. cachereau , the* same as 
chartulmre . Cotgrave ; from caches to keep 
secret.] A register-book in monasteries. 

The churchwardens ol' every parish shall dekv&r unto our 


visitours (lie inventories of vestments, cones, and other orna- 
ments, plat©, books, and specially of gravies, couriers, legends, 

JfC. ' U* Etiz. Injunctions , &c. 1559. 

Co'&cii fellow." n. s* [couch and fellow."] Bedfellow; 
companion * 

L I have grated upon my good friends for three reprieves for 
you, and your eonchjvllow, ftim ; or else* you had looked 
through the grate like a gcmin\ of baboons. Shakspcarc. 

Co'uciiouass. ?i. s . A weed. 

The couchgrass, for the first 3 ear, insensibly robs most 
plants in safidy grounds apt td graze. Mortimer ^Husbandry.* 

Cc/uohing.# n. s. [from 7 b couch.] lbo net ol 
bending or bowing. Seq> To Couch. 

These vouchings, and these lowly courtesies, 

Might fire the blood of ordinary men. Shakspcare , Jul . (Yew. 

Coud.# Often used by our old authors for Could. 

COVE.-f. w. s. 4 p 

i # A small creek or bay. [Icel. and Goth, fco/c, a 
tavern*; Lat. covutn.] 

2. A shelter ; a cover. Arab, cvufj'e.] 

To Cove.# v. a. [from the houjiaJ To arch over; 
to cover over. 

The mosques and other buildings of the Arabians arc rounded 
into domes and cored roofs. . 

Swinburne , True, through Spain, J/^44. 

CoVen able.# cidj. [old Fr. amenable, proper.] hit; 

suitable. . . 

When a vovenabte day was fallen, E rondo in his birthe day 
mad? a soper to tho # prinees, tSft*. Wichffc, St. Mark, \\. 

u The covcnabfe joyn>ng of vysy of the s\yd partes one with 
another, us they come toguher in sentences. 

Palsgrave-', Fr. Or. 1511, B. ill. intr. 

Co'vknauly.* udv. [from cov<-nal>lr . .] Fitly; pro- 

perly. 

lie shall bore liyin, toward ow re lord the kyug and nis 
people, in the same office welc and nwcnably. 

Indenture oj 1469, Arcfucol. xv. 177. 

CO'VENANT.’f’ n. s. [old Fr. covenant couyonant, 
covena lice ; used for conventions, accoiding to 
Lacombe, in tlic 10th century. \ sat convent uni.] 

1. A contract; a stipulation. 

H© makes a cm man t neicr to destroy ** 

Tlic earth again by flood; nor let the sea ! 

Surpass his bounds. MiUun, T . L. 

The English make the ocean their abode. 

Whose ready sails with ev’rv wind ci\n fjv, < 

And make a cmhiant witl\tV uneonstant sky. .. 

Some men live as if they had made a awcnanl with hell : 
let divines, fathers, friends sav what they will, tbfsy stop their 
ears against then. ^Estrange. 

2. An agreement on certain terms; a compact. 

A covenant is a mutual compact, as we now consider it, be- 
twixt, Cod and man ; consisting of mercies, on God s part, 
made over tojnan. and of conditions on man’s part, required 
by Cod., * » Hammond, Pract. tat. 

2 A writing containing the terms ot agreement. 

I shall but lend my diamond till your return { let thef© be 
covenants drawn between us. . Shakspeare, Cymb. 

To Covenant, v. n. [from the noun.] 


. To bargain; to stipulate. 

His lord used commonly so to covenant with him, winch u 
at any time the tenant disliked, he might freely depart at ms 
pteasum , Spenuron IreUtM. 

By words men come to know one another s niinds ; by tne6e 
they covenant and confederate. * s • South. 
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Jupiter covenanted with him, that it should be hot or cold, 
wet or dry, calm or windy, as the tenant should direct. t 

U Estrange. 

2. To agree with" another on certain terms : with for 
before either the price or the thing purchased. 

They covenanted v ith him foe thirty pieces of silver. 

St. Malt . xxvi. 15. 

» Pointing to a heap of sand. 

For ev’ry grain to live a y ear demand ; * * 

But, ah ! unmfcidful of tli* effect of time, , r * 

Forgot to cuv^iant for youth and prime. Garth's Ovid, 

To Co'venant.# \\a. To contract; to stipulate... 
According to the word that I covenanted with you. 

Haggfti, ii. 5. 

It had been covenanted between him and the king of 
England, that neither of them should treat of pence or truce 
with the French king. Hayward on Edw. VI. 

Covenantor, n. s . [from covenant,] A party to a 
covenant ; a stipulator ; a bargainer. 

Both,of them were rc«pccti\c rites of their admission into 
the several covenant s, anil the covenantees became thereby en- 
titled to the respective privileges. Ayliffc, Parcrgon . 

Oo'venanteh.^ a. s. [from covenant.] One who 
takes 11 covcnart. A word introduced in the civil 
wars, Dr. Johnson says ; which may be doubted. 
Dr. Johnson" introduces the word only from the 
Oxford Reasons against the Covenant; but it had 
been used by Sir II. Wotton; and by another 
author, whom I cite, the word is employed without 
any reference to the cant expression in the civil 
wars. 

I mu sorry to hear of new oaths in Scotland between the 
covenanters , who they say will have none but Jesus Christ 
to reign over them. Sir II. Wotton, Letters. 

They cut the calf in twain©; the manner of making cove- 
nants; whence the Hebrew phrase is to cut a covenant, that 
is, from the rite of cutting a beast in twain©, sometime for 
sacrifice, sometime for feasting; and the covenanters passing 
• through between the parts of it, implying it seems, ami that 
by way of execration, themselves to be alike cut in sunder in 
case of violating the conditions of the covenant. 

*’ lip . Uicliardson on the (X Test . (165.5,) p. 4*4. 

The covenanters shall have no more assurance of mutual 
assistance each from other, after the taking of the Covenant, 
than they had before. Oxford Reasons against the Covenant. 

CVvenous. adj. [from covin.] Fraudulent; collusive; 
trick ish. 

I wish some means devised for the restraint of these inor- 
dinate and covenant leases of lands, lioldcn in chief, for hun- 
dreds or thousands of years. liacon, Off. of Alienation m 

Co' vent.# 71. s. [old Fr. covent, for convent. Rocquefbrt. 
Our old lexicography gives covent ; and the word 
is usual in € good writers. Cbm//-Cardcn is sup- 
posed to mean a garden that belonged to a con- 
vent ; and thence its present name.] A convent, 
or monastery. 

Their monasteries, covcnts , hospitals, &c. 
t Bale on the Revel. (1550,) 1 . 8. 

You will find a scar in his face, that was from a Homan 
assassinate, that would have killed him as he was turned to 
a wall near to his covent. 

Sir H. Wotton, Lett, to the Bcghltr Professor. 
Abbess of that novent. Bp. Hall , Works , iii* 993. 

1 Putting the covenUsm\ to any deed. Burnet, Hist . Ref. 1. 3. 

7 b CO'VER. v. a. [ couvrir , French .]' 1 

1. To overspread any thing with something else. 

1 The pastures are eloathed with flocks, the valleys also are 
f covered over with corn. Ps.lxv. 13. 

s SdU cover'd Bea, 

f. Sea without shore. . Mittm, P. L. 

e 1 The flaming mohnt appear’d 

1. In Dothan cover'd with ft camp of fire. Milton, P. L. 
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Go to thy fellows, 'bid them cover the table, serve in the 
meat, and we will come in to dinner. 

• Shahpcarc, Merch. of Venice . 

2. To conceal under something laid over. B 

Nor he theirgoutward* only with the skins * • 

Of beasts, but inward nakedness njfich more 
Opprobrious, with his robe of righteousness 
Arraying, cover'd from his father’s sight. • Milton , P. L. 
(birr me ye pines. 

Ye cedars with innumerable boughs I 

Hide me, that I may never see them more. # Milton, P. L. 

In life’s cool vale let my low sJene be laid, 

• Cover me, gods, with Tcmpe’s thickest shude. Cowley, 

Or lead me to some solitary place, 

And cover my retreat froi^ human race. Drydcn , Virg. 

3. To hide by superficial appearances. 

4. To overwhelm ; to bury. 

Raillery and wit serve only to cover nonsense with shame, 

when reason has first proved it to be mere non ruse. Wafts. 

5. To conceal from notice or punishment. 

Charily shall cover the multitude of sins. 9 Pet . iv. 8. 

Thou may’st repent, • * 

And one bail act with many deeds well done 
Mil} \t cover. • Mill on , P, L. 

6. To shelter ; to protect. 

His calm and blameless life • 

Does with substantial blessedness abound, * 

And the -soft wings of peace rover him round. Cowley. 

7. To incubate; tA brood on. 

Natural historians observe, that only the male birds have 
voices; that their songs begin a little befory breedi uptime, 
and end a little after ; that whilst the hen is covering her eggs, 
the male generally tajkes his stand upon a neighbouring bouji 
within her bearing, and by that meant amuses and diverts her 
wit]) his songs during the whole time of her sitting. 

Addison , Sped. 

8. To copulate with a female. 

9. To wear the hat, or garment of the head, as a mark 
of superiority, or independence. 

That king had conferred the honour of grandee upon him, 
which was of no other advantage or signification to him, than 
to be cowed in the presence of that king. Drydcn. 

Co'vEit.'f'' it. 5. [from the verb.] * 

i« Any thing that is laid over another. 

Tin) secundine is but a general cover ^ not shaped uccprding 
to the parts, the skin is shaped according to the parts. Paeon. 

The fountains could be strengthened no other way than by 
making a strung cover or arch over them. Burnet , Theory. 

Orestes* bulky rage, 

ITnsatisfyMwith margins closely writ, 

Foams o’er the covers, and not finish’d yet. Drydcn , Jvv. 

With your hand, or any other cover, you slop the vessel, so 
as wholly to exclude the air. Boy on the Creation. 

2 . A concealment; a screen; a veil; a superficial ap- 
pearance, under which something is hidden. 

The truth and reason of things may be artificially and offer* ( 
tually insinuated, under the cover either of a real tart, <ft of n 
supposed one. L' Estrange. 

As the spleen lias great inconveniences, so the pretence of it 
is ft handsome cover for imperfections. Colder on the Spleen. 

3. Shelter; defence from weather. # 

In the mean time, by being compelled to lodge in the field, 
which grew now to be very cold, wliilst his army was under 
cover, they might be forced to retire. Clarendon. 

4. [Iii hunting.] Shelter ; retreat, where the fox or j 

hare is supposed to be. ] 

Co'verclje *. n. s. [Fr. couvercleJ] A lid or cover. 

Cotgrave. 

Except we take the onycha of that perfume for^the coin fie 
of a shell-fish, called unguis odoratus. 

Sir T. Brown, Miscall. Tracis, p. ir. 

Co'verchief.* ».s. [Fr. coumechtf, a kerchief. Sec 
Kerchief.} A covering for the head. Not now J 
in use. * 
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Iler coverchicfs weren fill fine of ground, 

Tnnton the Son Jay were upon her head. Chavoer, C. T. Ptol. 

Co'veiu.i/.# II. s. [from covci'. ] *fhul which covers 
or protects. 

They shi^ll make li.istc to the wall thereof, and the defence [in 
the margAi, rovcriiwi.nr 1 twercr, J shall be prepared. Xahum, 11.5. 

Co'vEit-siiAME. v. s. [eyver and shame."] Some appear- 
ance liked to conceal infamy. 

Does he put on holy garments for a e 0 v drsh a me of lewd ness? 

Drydcn , Span . Fryar. 

Cc/vEU-si.UT.# ji. s. [cover and .%/«/,] An pear Alice 

to bine duyislmcss. 

Great Britan; tub not there. Almost in despair, I hope she 
will never, in any rags and covcrs/nlx of infiini}, be seen at 
such au exhibition. Burke on a Be guide Peace. 

CVvi;iuijff;.-». s. ffromrnw.] l)re*s; Gesture ; any 
thing spread over another. 

, The women took and spread a covering over the well’s mouth. 

* 2 Sam. xvii. 19. 

Th ing some cor. ring for this miked soul. 

Whom I’ll in treat lo lead me. Shakspearc, K. Lear. 

Through her flesh nu t h inks is seen 
The hriglitetwul that AwePp within, 
ti^ur eyes the subtle cum nig pass, 

And see the lily through its glass. • Coufey. 

Then from tin floor be rais’d a royal bed. 

With coverings of Sidouian purply spread. Drydcn, Fab. 

Sometimes Providence casts things so, that truth and interest 
lie tut: same wav; ifnd when it is wrapt up iu this covering, men 
can be content to follow it. South. 

Co'vLRi.KT.'j tt. $. [cotwrclicl, French, Perhaps our 
word should ho correctly cuverliti] The? outermost 
of the hedclouths ; that under which till the rest are 
concealed. 

Lav her in lillie** and in violets m • 

And silken uirtaiiis «»v« r hi r display, 

And odour’d sheets, and uryis covet lets. Spenser, Epildinl. * 
A flag of double use; for it serves as an umbrella abroad, 
and at home for a wreXct. Sir T. Herbal, Trav. p, 314, 

This done, the host produc’d the genial bed, 

Which with no costly eova Id they spread. Dnjden , Fables. 

1 was for want of a house and bed, forced to lie on the 
ground, wrapt up in inv coverlet. Swift, (lull. Trav. 

» Co'ykht. h.s. [from cover; convert , French.] 

1 . A shelter; a defence. 

LcL mine outcast i dwell with thee, Moab; be thou a covert 
to them from the lace of the spoiler. Isaiah , xvi. 4 . 

There shall he a tube rnaele for a shadow in the daytime 
from the heal, and for a place of refuge, and for a covert from 
storm And rain. Isaiah, iv. 6. 

They are by sudden alarm, or watch-word, to be called out 
ty their military motions, under sky or covert, according to the 
season, as was the Roman wont. Milton on Education. 

It was tin hour ^f night, when thus the Son 
Commun’d in sib nt walk, then I*id him doVn 
Under the hospitable covert nitih • 

• Of trees thick interwoven. Milton , P. L. 

Now have a care vour carnations catch not too much wet, 
therefore retire them to covert. Evelyn, Kalendar. 

2. A thicket, or hiding place. 

Tow’rds him I made; but he was ’ware of me, 

And stole into the covert of tile wood. § • 

• Shali$pcarc,*Jloin . and Juliet. 

1 shall be }onr faithful guide. 

Through this gloom} covert wile. Milton , Comas. 

" 1 hence to the coverts , and the conscious groves, 

The scenes of his past triumphs and his loves. Denham , 

Deep into some thick covert >otild I run. 

Impenetrable to the stars or sun. Drydcn, State of Innocence. 

The deer is lodg’d; I’ve track’d her to her covert: 

Be sure ye mind tnc word ; and when I give it, 

1 Rush in ut once, and seize upon your prey. Addison, Cato. 
Co' vert. ttdj. [convert, French.] 

1. Sheltered f not open ; not exposed. 
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You arc, of either side the green, to plant a covert alley, 
Upon carpenter * a work, about twelve foot m height, by which 
yoiMiiay go in 8hadc into the garden. \ * Bacon* 

The fox is a beast also very prejudicial to the husbandman, 
especially in places that are near forest-wo<\js and covert places. 

Mortimer, Husbandry . 

Together let us beat this ample field, u « ^ 

Tr/what the open, what the covert jield. Pope , Essays. 

t* Secret; hidden; private; Insidious. < 

^nd let us presently go sit in council, 

How covert matters may be best disclos'd, 

And open perils surest answered. Shakspeare, Jut . Cecs. 

By what best way. 

Whether of open war, or covert guile, ( 

W^now debate. Milton, P. L. 

Co'vert. adj. [convert , French.] The state of a 
woman sheltered by marriage under her husband ; 
as covctt Ifiiron, ferae covtrt. » 

Instead of her being under covert baron, to be under covert 
feme myself ; to hav§ my body disabled, and my head fortified. 

1 Drydcn , Span. Fryar . 

Covekt-way. 7 i, $! [from covnt and way.} 

It is, in fortification, a space of ground level 
with the field, on the edge of the ditch, three or 
four fathom broad, ranging quite round the half 
moons,' or other works toward tlie country. One 
of the greatest difficulties in a siege is to make a 
lodgement on the covcrt-way, because usually the 
besieged pallisade it along the middle, and under- 
mine it on all sides. It is sometimes calk'd the 
corridor, and sometimes the counterscarp, because 
it is on the edge of the scarp. Harris. 

Co'vertly. adv. [from covert.} Secretly ; closely ; 
in private, with privacy. 

* Yei still Aragnol (*o his foe was bight) 

Lay lurking, covertly him to surprise. Spenser , Muiopotmos. 

' How can’st thou cross this roc/riagc ? 

— Not honestly, my lord ; hut so covertly , that no dishonesty 
shall appear in me. Shakspeare, Much ado. 

Amongst the poets, Persius covertly strikes at Nero ; some 
of whose verses ne recited with scorn and indignation. Drydcn. 

Co'vertness. ?i. 5. [from covert.} Secrecy ; privacy. 

Diet. 

Co'vERTURE.'f' n. s. [old Fr. coverture , lieu secret. 
Roq.] 

I. Shelter; defence; not exposure. 

It may be it is rather the shade, or other coverture , that they 
take liking in, than the virtue of the herb. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

He savf their shame that sought 9 

Vain covertures. Milton , P. L. 

The winds being so fierce, and so severe, as not to puffer 
any thing to thrive beyond the height of a shrub, in those 
islands, unless protected by walls, or pther like coverture. 

” «v Woodward. 

■2. [In law. u Coverture , old Fr. marriage sub- 
sistant. 960.” Lacombe.] The estate ana condi- 
tion of a married woman, who, by the laws of our 
realm, is in potestate viri 9 and therefore disabled to 
contract with any, to the prejudice of .herself or her 
husband, withpK his allowance or confirmation. 

Cowel. 

The infancy of king Edw^'d VI. and the coverture of queen 
Mary, did, in fact, disable them to accomplish the conquest of 
Ireland. Davies on Ireland , 

To CONVEX, v. a. [ cotoqoiter , French.] 

I. To desire inordinately; to desire beyond due 
bounds. 

If it be a sin to covet honour, 1 

I am the most offending man alive. Shakspeare, Hen . V. 

I am yet , 

Unknow to woman, never was forsworn, 
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Scarcely have coveted what was mine own. 

At no time broke my faith. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

O father 1 can it hb that souls sublime, 

Return to visit our terrestrial clime? ' 

$ nd that the gen’rous mind, releas’d by death, 

Can covet luzy limbs and. mortal breath? Drydcn, Ain. 

2. To desire earnestly. " • 

All things edveting r.s much as may be to be like unto God 
in being ever; that which canuot hereunto* attain personally, 
doth seek to continue itself another way, by , offspring and pro- 
pagation. ► 4 Hooker . 

But covet earnestly the best gifts. 1 Cor. xii. 31. 

To Co'vet. v. 71. To have a strong desire. 

The love of money is the root of all evil, which while some 
coveted after, they have erred front the faith. 1 Tim. vi. 

Co'vetable.^ udj. [Fr. convoilablc.} To be wished 
for ; to be coveted. Sherwood . 

Co'vetjnc;.^ 71. s. [from covet.} Inordinale desire. 

Be it Ring, note it. 

The woman’s; flattering, her's ; deceiving, bci-’s; 

Ambitious, covet ings'Schiingc of prides. See. 

Shakspeare , CymbcUne m 

Co'vktingby.# adv. [from coveting.} Eagerly. 

Most covet tng/y r^ady. B. Junson , Cynth. Bevels. 

t o'vetise.^ n }t s. [old Fr. cmwtise.} Avarice ; covet- 
ousness of money. Not in use. 

Most wretched wi^hr, whom nothing might suffice. 

Whose greedy lust did lack in greatest store; 

Whose need had end, hut no end covelisc . Spenser, F. Q. 

CoVetous.^ adj. [old Fr. covruteus , covoitosf con - 
•witos, convoiteux ; from the Lat, convotare. Menage; 
from vovcrc votum , or co 7 icitpirc conaqntum , Barba- 
zan. V. Roquefort, Gloss.] 

1. Inordinately desirous ; eager. 

While cumber’d with my dropping cloaths I lay. 

The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 

Stain’d with my blood the unhospitable coast. Drydcn , Ain* 

2. Inordinately eager of money ; avaricious. 

An heart they have exercised with covetous practices. 

2 Pet. ii. 14. 

What he cannot help in his nature, you must not account a 
vice in him : you must in no ways say he is covetous. 

Shakspeare. 

L’et never so much probability hang on one side of a covetous 
man’s reasoning, and money on the other, it is easy to foresee 
which will outweigh. Locke . 

3. Desirous; eager: in a good sense. 

Sheba was never 
More covetous of wisdom and fair virtue, 

Thun this fair soul shall be. Shakspeare, lien . VIII. 

He that is envious or angry at a virtue that is not his own, 
at the perfection or excellency of his neighbour, is not covetous 
of the virtue, but of its reward and reputation, and then his 
intentions arc polluted. Bp. Taylor , Rule of Living Holy. 

Co'\»ETousLY,y adv. [from covetous.} Avariciously; 
eagerly. 

If he care not for’t, he will supply us easily ; if he covetously 
reserve it, how shall’s get it ? Shakspeare . 

yet since the greater doth embrace the less, 

We covetously obey. B.Jonton, Sty anus. 

Co'vetousnebs. 7 i. s. [from covetous.} 

1 . Avarice ; inordinate desire of money ; eagerness of 
gain. 

He that takes pains to serve the ends of covetousness, or 
ministers to another’s lust, or keeps a shop of impurities or 
intemperance, is idle in the worst sense. 

Bp. Taylor , Holy Living . 
1 Covetousness debaseth a man’s spirit, ana sinks it into the 
earth. Tillotson. 

2. Eagernesh; desires in a neutral sense. 

When workmen strive to do better than well, 
i They do confound tip* drill in ewteousness. 

, Shakspeare, <JT« John* 
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Co'vEY.-f n. s. [couvee, French; from the Lat. 
cttbo.] # • 

1. A hatch ;j an old bird with her young ones. 

2 . A number of birds, together. , 

A. flight of weftps and covey of partridges went to a farmer, 
and begged a sup of him to qucncji *htflr thirst. 7 / Estrange. 

A covey of partridges springing in out* front, put our infuntry 
in disorder. • Addison , Freeholder . 

There woukMte no walking in a shady wood without spring- 
ing a covey of Coasts. Addison , Guardian . 

COUGIL'f* w. s. [Goth, kvef, aentafrh; kof, suf- 
focation ; Su. qua/, shortness of breath ; Dutch, 
kuch , a cough.] A convulsion of the lungs, 
vcllicatcd by some •sharp serosity. It is pro- 
nounced cqffi 

In consumptions of the lungs, when nature cannot expel 
the cough , men fall into fluxes of the belly, and then they die. 

Matin, Mat . llist. 

For his dear sake long restless nights you bore, 

AVhile rattling coughs his heaving vessels tore. Smith j 

To Colt. ii. + v. ?i. [Su, quafsa * Dutch, hwhgen.] 
To have the lungs convulsed ; to make a noise in 
endeavouring to evacuate the peccant matter from 
the lungs. * • 

Thou didst drink • 

The stale of horses, and the gilded puddle 

Which beasts would tough nt. Shakxpearc, A nth, and Clcop. 

Thou hast quarellcd with a man for roughing in the street, 
because he hath wakened thy dog that hath lain asleep in tilt; 
sun. • Shakspearc* Roin.an/t Juf. 

The first problem euquireth why a man doih rough , but not 
an ox or cow; whereaJ the contrary is often observed. Frown, 

If any humour be discharged upon the lungs, they have a 
facufly of easting it up by coughing. Ray on the Creation. 

1 cough like Horace, and though lean, am short. .Pope's Up, 

To Cough, v. a. To eject by a cough ; to expec- 
torate. 

If the matter be to Ik* discharged by expectoration, it must 
first pass into the substance of the lungs, then into the a ‘■per;} 
artcria, or weasand, ami from thence be roughed up, and spit 
out by the mouth. Wiseman's Surgery. 

Cq'ugheii. n. s.9 [from cough.'] One that coif&hs. 

Did . 

Co'uhage.* 71 . $. A kind of kidney-beans * im- 
ported from the East Indies, called stinking-brans. 
The down growing on the outside of the pod is so 
pointed, as like a nettle to sting the flesh. The 
word has been corrupted into cow-itch ; has been 
so given by Mason in his Supplement to Johnson’s 
Dictionary, and illustrated by a mistake of Con- 
greve : “ As if he had sat upon cow-itch.” 

Co'viN.^fO n. s. [Skinner writes it covgn, from the 

Co'vine. ) Lat. mnvrntmiu So Bacon, corcnbus. 
Thus the Welsh coven , a covenant, lha covin is 
the old English word, and is so written by 
Chaucer; from the old Er. covin, . “ convention 
secret, 90 6” Lacombe.] A deceitful agreement 
between two or more, to the hurt of anothe r. 

Covert. 

One covyn followed] another, and deceit is met with the 
tyke. Knight , Trial of Truth, (1580,) fol. 3 2. b. 

The lawes overlashed by covine and craft. 

And we that did governe did winke at. this geare : 

The worser thereby our faithful! friends were. 

Mir. for Mag. p. 84A 

Co'vino. n. s. [from cooe.’] A term in building, 
used of houses that project over the ground-plot 
and the turned projecture arched with timber, 
lathcd.aad plaistercd. ' Hatris. 
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Could, [the imperfect preterite of can. See Can.] 
Was able to ; *had power to. 

And if/I have done well, and as is* fitting the story, it is 
that which I desired ; but if slenderly and meanly, it is that 
which I could attain unto. % Mac. xv. 38. 

What> if \c did not all the ill he could ? 

Am I oblig’d by thrft to assist his rapines, _ 

And to maintain his murders ? Dry den , Span. Friar* 

Could.#* pret. of can, to know. See To Can* 
[Sax. ariSe.] Knew. More frequently written, by 
our old authors, co?ul. 

It seem’d that whilome he had hecnc • • i 

Some goodly person, and of gentle race, 

That could his £ood to all. Spenser, F. Q. vi. v. 36. 

Nor need he guide ; the way right well he could, m 
Which leads to sandy plains of Gaza old. Fairfax , Tass. x. 4. 

Co'ulteh.^ 7i. s. [coulter* Fr. cultop, Sax. cutter, 
Latin.]# The sharp iron 'of the pio\f wliich cuts the 
earth, perpendicular to the share. 

* The Israelites went down ^to sharpen every man his share, 
and his coulter, and his ax, and his inuttock. 1 Sam. xiii. ao. 

Literature is the grindstone to sharped the coulters , to whet 
their natural faculties. Hammond on Fundamentals . 

Uie plough for stiffens is lonp and broad, and the coulter 
long, and very little bending, 1 with a very large wing. 

# Mortimer. 

COTJNCIL. n. s. [ concilium , Latin.] * • 

1. An assembly of persons njet, together in consul- 
tation. 

The chief priests, and all the council, sought false witness. 

Mat. xxvi. 59. 

The Stygian council thus dissolv’d; and forth 
I11 order came the grand infernal peers. Milton, P. L. 

In histories composed l»y politicians, they are for drawing 
up a perpetual scheme of causes and events, and preserving 11 
constant correspondence between the taiup and the conned 
table. AddiSun^ Sped. ■ 

2. Act of publick deliberation. 

The -copter 1 d herald* call • 

To council in the city gate* : anon 

Gny -headed men ami with warriors mix’d. 

Assemble, and harangue*: are heard. Milton, P. L. 

3. An assembly of divines to deliberate upon re- 
ligion. 

Some borrow all their religion from the fathers of the 

• Christian church, or from their synods or councils. Watts. 

4. Persons called together to be consulted on any oc- 
casion, or to give advice. 

The) being thus assembled, are more properly a council to 
the king, tile great conned of the kingdom, to advise his ma- 
jesty in those things of weight and difficulty, which concern 
both the lung and people, than a court. 

Bacon, Ado. to Villicrs. 

5. The body of privy counsellors. 

Without the knowledge 
Either of king or coitneJ, you madg bold . 

To carry into Flanders the great seal. Slurbs /ware, Hen. VJII. t 

(\a/ncil-J 5 oais i). n. s. [council and board.] Coun- 
cil-table; table where mailers of state are deli- 
berated. 




He hath commanded, 

To morrow mofning to ihc council-hoard, 

Ik 1 be com (‘lied. Shilkxpeare, Hen. VTII+ 

IVl.cu ship-money was transacted at the council -hoard, they 
looked upon it as a work of thrj power tiny were obliged to 
trust. t Clarendon • 

And Pallas, if she broke the laws. 

Must \icld her foe the stronger cause: 

A shame to one so much ador’d # 

For w isdom at Jove’s council-board. Swift. 

Co'uniil-taw.i:.# ;i. .v. r lhc same as COmiCll- 
Hoard. ' *, 

Wherewith lie wont at Heaven’s high council-table 
To sit the midst of Trinifl Unity. MUton, Ode Kativ. «t. t. 
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Whether you be at the top of fame, or entirely unknown to 
inm;kiii(l; at the council-table, or DickL coffee-house.* 

„ ty' a y t° West, 

Coundehsta'nding.# w. s. [from con and under- 
standing, .] Mutual understanding. 

An art is invented to speak with hands onlr, ,t<> carry the 
alphabet upon one’s joints, and at his* fingerf ends ; which 
may be learned without any jjreaf difficulty by any mean capa- 
city, and whereby one may discourse and deliver che concep- 
tions of his miud v without ever wagging of his tongue, provided 
there be a reciprocal knowledge and co-understanding of the 
art ’twixt thopartiea. Howell , Lett, ii. 71. 

To COUm'TE.^ v.a. [from con and unite .] To unite. 
Ahad these tlirec in one doth ro-umlc. , 

1 More, Sung of the Sold, i. i, 39. 

Couni'te.* adj. [from the verb.] United. 

She [the soul] 

Should bo iiore^wrfcctly then? co-unite 

In this her high and holy union, ' ^ ; 

Than with the body. More, Song of the Soul, iii. iii. 1 7. 

CO'UNSEL.-f- ti.s. [coujqd, Sax. consilium , Latin!] 

1. Advice; direction 

There Is as much difference between the counsel that a friend 
giveth, and that a man giveth himself, as there is between the 
counsel of a friend and of a fla^teref. '’Bacon , Ess. 

The best counsel he could give him was, to go to his parlia- 
ment. « Clarendon, b. viii. 

Bereave me not, 

Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy pid, 

Thy counsel in this uttermost distress. ^ Milton , 1 \ L. 

2. Consultation; interchange of opinions. 

I hold as little counsel with w cuk fear 
As you, or any Scot that lives. Shakspcarc , Hen. TV. 

3. Deliberation ; examination of consequences. 

They all confess therefore, in the working of that first cause, 
that council is used, reason follow ed, and a way observed. 

Hooker, i. j 2. 

•4. Prudence; art* machination. 

O how comely is the wisdom of old men, and iiiidcrstnnr!- 
hng and counsel to men of hontfur. Kevins. xxv. 7. 

Tliere is no wisdom, nor undersfanding, nor counsel against 
the Lord. Proc. w\. 30. 

5. Secrecy; the secrets intrusted in consulting. 

The players cannot keep counsel ; they’ll tell all. Shakspcarc . 
6.. Scheme; purpose; design. Not in use. 

The counsel of the Lord standeth for ever, the thoughts of 
his heart to all generations. Psalm xxxiii. 11." 

O God from whom all holy desires, all good counsels, and 
all just works do proceed. Comment Eraser. 

7. Those that plead a cause; the counsellors. This 
seems only an abbreviature usual in conversation. 

Your«hund, a covenant; we will have these things set viown 
by lawful counsel. Shakspcarc , Ciptihrlinc. 

For the advocates and counsel that [dead, patience and gra- 
vity of learning is an essential part ot justice ; and air over- 
speaking judge is no well limed cymbal. Bacon, Ess. $ 7. t 

What says my counsel Jeanicd in fhe r mw. Pope. 

. Co'unsel-kei-:im:ii.% n. s. [counsel and keeper*] One 
who can keep a secret; a confidant. • 

His man; — his note-book, his counsel-keeper. 

Shakspcarc, K. Hen. IV. P. II. 
Co'unsel-keeping.# adj, That which preserves 
secrecy. 1 

Curtain’d \v ith v con list f-krepiag cave. Til. . indrvnu u.\. 
To Co , unsEi..'J* v. a . [old Fr.^ comcitln' ; L.at. con - 
si l i or.'] (' 

1. To give advice or counsel to any person. v 

But say, Lucctta, now we are alone. 

Would* st thou then counsel me to fall injove? Shakspcarc . 

Truth shall nurse her ; 

Holy and heav’nly thoughts still counsel her. 

Shakspcarc, Hen. V^II. 
There is danger of being unfaithfully counselled, and more 
tor the good of them tliut cv unset than for him that is counselled. 

1 * Bacon. 
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III fortune never, crushed that man whom good fortune dc. 
ceivcd* not ; I therefore have counselled my Friends never to 
trust to her fairer side, though she seemed to make peace with 1 
them. ** * B. Jons\ n. Discoveries. 

He supports my poverty with bis wealth, and I counsel ami 
Vnstruct him with m v learning and cxpcricn&. Bp. 'Taylor. 

2. To advise anv thing* 

, i'he' less had been our shame, 

Tlu- less his counsel! <1 crime which brands the Grecian name. 

t 1 Dry den, Fab. 

Co'uNi>Ei.LAB{yE.^ adj. [from ctmnsel.^ 

1 . Willing to receive add follow the adVicc or oj)inions 
of others. 

Very few men of so great parts were more conn sellable than 
he ; so that he would seldom bo*/n danger of great errours, if 
he would communicate his own thoughts to disquisition. 

Clarendon. 

2. Advisable. 

He did n<*;t believe it counscllabtc. 

Ld. Clarendon's Life , i. 178. 
Co'unsbu-or. v. [from counsel,] r rhis should 
rather be written counsellor *] 

1. One that gives advice.,. 

His mother was his counsellor to do wickedly. 2 Chr.xxii. 3. 

, She would be a counsellor of good things, and a comfort in 
cares. »■ Wisd. viii. 9. 

Death oftlqVo.il ! Those linen checks of thine 
Are counsellors to fear. „ Shnkspeui\, Mucin lh . 

2. Copfidant ; bosom friend. 

In such green paluces the first kings reign’d, # 

Slept inthei* shades, ami angels entertain’d; < 

With swell old counsellors they did advise, 

And by frequenting sacred groves grew \vi>e Wallet 

3. One whose province is to deliberate and advise 
upon publick affairs. 

You are a counsellor. 

And by that virtue no man dare accuse you. 

Shaky n arc, Hen. VII T. 
Of counsellors there arc two sorts: the. first, consdiarh na*\ s 
as I nmy term them; such are the prince of Wales, and others 

* of the king’s syns : Imt the ordinary sort of counsellors are such 

as the king, out of a due consideration of their worth and 
abilities, and, witlml, of their fidelity to his person and to his; 
crown, callcth to be of council .with “nim, in hi* ordinary 
government. Bacon, Ado. to V Utters . 

4. One that is consulted in a case of Jaw ; a lawyer. 

A counsellor bred up in the knowledge of the municipal and 

statute laws, may honestly inform a just prince, how far his pre- 
rogative extends. Dryden, Jnr. l)rd. 

Co'unsellorship. it. s. [from counsellor .] The office 

or post of a privy cousellor. 

Of the great offices and officers of the kingdom, the mot 
part arc such as cannot well be severed from the counsellor ship. 

Bacon, Adv. to VUticrs. 

To COUNT.'}" t». c 1 . [ counter , old Fr. compter , mod. 

compHtarr,* Lai.] 
t. Vo number; to tell. 

Here through this grate I can count every one, 

And view the Frenchmen. Shakspcarc, Hen. VI. 

The vicious count their years ; virtuous, their act*. Jonson. 

» For the preferments of the world, he that would reckon up 
all the accidents that they depend upon, may ns well undertake 
to count the sands, or to sum up infinity. South. 

When men in sickness Jing’ring lie, 

They count the tedious hours by months and years. Dry den . 

Argos now rejoice, for Thebes lies low ; 

Thy jaushicrM sons now smile, ami think they won, 

When they can count more Theban ghosts than theirs. Dry den. 

2. To preserve a reckoning. 

* Som^ people in America counted tficir years by the coming 

of certain birds amongst them at their certain seasons, and 
leaving the.n at others. Locke. 

3. To reckon ; to place to an account. # 

He believed in the Lord, and he counted it to him for 
righteousness. * lien, xvy 6. 
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Not barely the plowman’s pains is eo be counted into the bread 
we eat; the* labour of those Mho broke the 6xcn, iniwt all be 
charged on file account of labour. horkr. 

4. To esteem* to account;* to reek oil; to consider as 
having a certain character, whether good hr evil- # 

When once it comprehendclh apy* tiling above this, as the 
differences of time, affirmations, /legations, and contradictions 
in speech, we then count it to have somanse of natural reason. 

•• * Hooker. 

Count not thAie haiulmaid fur a daughter ollBeliiil. 

t * i Saw. i. 16. 

f Nor shall I count it heinous to enjoy 
The publick marks of honour and reward 
ConferrM upon me. Milton, S. . 1 . 

You would not wish to i%nnl this man a foe ! 

T11 friendship, and in hatred, obstinate. Philips's Briton. 

5. To impute to ; to charge to. 

All th* impossibilities, which poets 
Count to extravagance of loose description, # 

Shall sooner he.,, Rowe, Amh. Sfc/wwithcr. 

To Count. v.n. To found an account or ‘*rhcino:« 
with upon. • 9 

F think it a great errmir to count upon the genius of a nation 
as a standing argument in all ages. • Swift. 

Count.'!' n. s. [comptc, French ; cofnpidtt .v, Latin,] # 

1. Number. J 

That we up to sour palace-. ma\ mount. 

Of blessed saints for fo increase the count. 

2. •Reckoning: number summed. 

Ev^rv man according to his eating, shall make 3'our q/utnt 
for the lamb. 

9 By my count, 

[ was 3 our mother much upon these year** 

• Since I saw 3011 last, 

There is a change upon 3011. 

Well, I know not 

\\ hat. counts hard fortune easts upon 1113 face. Shakspetn r. 

3. Estimation ; account. 

Some other, that in hard axsaies 

Were coMauU kiiownc, and little count did hold, 

Either through gilts, or guile, or stub like waies, # 

Crept in by stooping low. Spenser, F. Q. iv. x. iS. 

4. I11 law, a charge in an indictment, or a declaration 
in pleading. 

Coi;nt.*J* w. Sm [comic, Fr. aw/rs* Lat.] A title ot 
foreign nobility; supposed equivalent to an earl. 

Comes , the count of the Francs, is the carl ol the shire. 

B/aclsfonc. 

CVuntable. adj. [from count.] That which may be 
numbered. 

The evils which you desire to he recounted are very mum, 
and almost, countable wall those vvhi< h were hidden in the 
ba ket of Pandora. Spenser on Ireland. 

COUNTENANCE, v.s. [contmancc, Fr.] 

1. The form of the lace: the system of the features. 

2. Air; look. 

A made countenance about her mouth between simpering and 
smiling, her head bowed, somewhat down, seemed to languish 
w it.li over much idleness. Sidney. 

Well, Suffolk, yet thou shalt not sec me blush, » 

Nor change iny countenance for this arrest. 

A heart unspotted is not easily daunted. Shahs pear c, lieu. VI. 

So spake our sire, and by his count' nance seem’d 
F. uteri ng on studious th 011 ghts abstruse. M il f <> a, P. L. 

To whom, with count 9 nance calm, ami soul sedate, 

Thus Turn us. Dryden , Jin. 

3. Calmness of look ; composure of face. 

She smil’d severe ; uor with si troubled iook, 

Or trembling hand, the fun’ral present took ; • 

Ev’n kept her count' nance, when the lid remov’d, 

Disclos’d the heart unfortunately lov’d. % Dry den. Fab. 

The two great maxims of any great man at court are, alwsiv s 
to keep his countenance, and never to keep his word. Sicjl. 

4. Con 6 deuce of mien; aspect ot assurance: it is 

VOL. 1. 
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commonly used in these phrases in countenance, 
and out o/coni|;enance. 

The nigjt beginning to piTMiaile some retiring place, the 
gentlewoman, even out of couidcuam n before she began her 
"pcivli, invited me lodge that night with her father. Sidney. 

^ v will npt make 3 our count t native 10 fall by the answer ye 
:ih;d! re* ri 4<\9 . . • Bacon, Hew At land i. 

] heir best (ricmls were out of countenance, because %hey 
found that, the imputations, ^vhieh their enemies had laid upon 
t hem, \\ ere w ell grounded Clarendon. 

\ our example-* will meet it at every turfi, and put it oht of 
couiitcnanec in ever) pl.tu ; even in private corners it will pooh 
10 a* confidence. .... * $}>*>(' s Sejm. 

It the outward profession ot religion and virtue were once 
in practice and Countenance at court, a good treatment of the 
clergy would he the necessary consequence. Sfr'ft. 

It’ those* preachers would look about, they would find one 
part of their congregation nufraf countenanct , and the other 
adci p. f 9 m m Swift. 

U is a kind of ill manners t.o offer objections to a fine woman, 
and a man would be out of countenance that should gain the 
"superiority in such a content : a coquette logician um}" he 
rallied, hut not contradicted. Addison, Freeholder. 

It j mts ihc teamed nt countenance, aiftl gives them a place 
among the fashionable part of mankind. Addison, Freeholder . 

5. Kind ness or ill-will,* as jt appears upon tlic face. 

Yet the stout fairy, ’mongst the middrst crowd, 

Thought all their glory vain in knightly view, • 

And th.it great princess too, exceeding proud, 

That to strange knight no better countenance allow’d. 

j Spenser , F. Q. 

6. Palronagc; appearance of favour; appearance oil 
anv^idc; support. 

The 1 1 lurch of L'hiist, which held that profession win* h had 
not the publick allowance and countenanct. of authority, could 
uotu-e the exercise of Christian religion hut ill jii’ivate. 

I looker. 

His majestv maintained an army here, to give strength and 
couiiicm .1 e to the fix i 1 magistrate • Davies on belaud. ’ 
Now tlu'ii, we’ll Use 

His (ountehTit e for the battle* v. hich being done, * 

Let her who would he rid of him, dev be 

His speedy taki"g off. Shakspcare. K. I war. 

rius is the magistrate’s peculiar province, togi w mu nt e-nance 
to piety and viitue, and to rebuke vice and profuueness. 

Atterbury. 

fj. Superficial appearance ; show ; resemblance. 

Tin* election being done, lie made countenance of great dit* 
content thereat. Ascham, .SV hoot master. 

Oh, 3011 blessed ministers above ! 

Keep me in patience, and with ripen’d time 
Unfold the evil, which is here wrapt up 

In loimtmancc. Shakspcarc , Me as. for Meat. 

* Bianca’s love # 

Made me exchange my state with Tranio, 

While lie did hear my countenance in the town. Shakspcarr . 

To CoVntenanci:. s>. a. [from the* noun. ] 
j. To support ; to patronise ; *to vindicate. 

Wither shult thou / onu/cnanee a poor man in his cause. i 

Head, xxiii. 

This conceit, though countenanced by learned men, is not 
made out either hy experience or reason. Brown. 

This national fault of hci.ig so wry talkative, looks natural 
nud graceful iikonc that lias grej luurs to countenance it. 

m • Addison . 

2. T'o make* ;i shew of. • * . 

Each to these* ladle ;*lo\c did count t nance, 

Ai^l his mist re . s cadi hiinsellVtrou* to advance. 

Spenser , F. Q. 

3. To act Miitablv to any thing; to keep up any 

appear: nice 1 . * 

Malcolm ! Ban quo ! 

As from 3 our graves rise up, and walk like sights, 

To coualma wo tliii horrour. Shakspearc , Macbeth. 

4. To t-ncoiirngc : to^ appear in defence. 

S a 
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At the first descent on shore he was not immured with a 
wooden vessel, but he did countenance the landing in his long- 
horn. f * * . Wotton . 

(’o'L’NTKNANCEn.'j'' n. s. [from countenance.] One 
that countenances or supports another. 

Art* yon her Oral* countenance r, Eady ? r . 

Beauni. and FI. JIunest* Minis Fortune. 
"He is a great countenance r of learned men. 

Brouniy Travels, 685,) p. 141. 

Co'uNTEH.’f'' n. s. [from count,’] 

1, A false piece of money used as a means of 
f reclaming** 

Will you with counters sum 
The vast, proport uni of his infinite ? r 

* Shaken ore, Tr. and Cresstda. 

Though the- ^ Juilf-pcmv arc to he received as money in the 
Exchequer. ;,..L 1.1 tiade the; arc no better than counters. 

^ , Si: ijt. Consuls on ll'ood's Coin. 

2. Money in contempt. 

Wlu«n Mnrcu:. Brums grows so covetous, 

To K»ck -inch r.r-i'al counters tf,om liis friends, 
lie ready, gods ! ^ith all your thunder-holts. 

Dash him to pieces. Shukspcurc, Jul.Cus . 

3 The table on which goods are viewed and money 
told in a hhoj). c 

A fine gaudy mirv, that robs our counters every nighty and 
Alien go ' out, and ‘pends it upon our cuckold-makers. 

Braden. 

In hali-whipt muslin, r« cl dies useless lie; 

And shuttle cocks a-ero-s the counter * 1 \. Caps Trivia. 

Sometimes you would see him behind his counter selling 
broad-cloth, sometimes mcasurin.L linen. Arbulhnot. 

Whether thy tounhr shine with sums untold, 

And thy wide-grasping hand grows black with gold. Sniff. 

/]. A box for card). Coirs. 

5. A reckoner. [ romptcur, Fr.] SJunwoil. 

6. Encounter; trial of skill. 

And lie, the m.m whom nature sidle laid made 
To mock herselfe, and truth to imitate, 

With kindly counter under immick shade. 

S^rnsr/'y Tears of the d l uses. 

7. An auditor. Chaucer uses this word, in the Frol, 
to his Canterbury Tales, saying ot the Franklin, 

“ A sheriff had lie been, and a count our .” Urry’s 

' edition of (Chancer reads coroner ; and Mr. Warton 
has botli adopted and illustrated that obtruded 
word. Nor has the genuine word, counter , satisfied 
Mr. Tyrwhitt, who confesses he knows not wlnt 
to make of it ; while lie introduces, from Robert 
of Gloucester, what seems to illustrate the true 
expression, which exists in our old lexicography ; 
namely, as an auditor, in that of Iluloet. 

And Adam of Ardcrnc was his chief counlour. 

Robert of Clone. 

8 . Counter ff a / \oxse , is that part of a horse’s* 

forehand that lies between the shoulder and under 
the neck. Farrier ’a Dirt, 

Co'unteh. # n . 5. A name of some prisons in 
London. 

Thou might’st a* well say, I love to walk by the Counter - 
gate; which is as hateful to me as the reek 6f a liinc-kiln. 

Shakspearey Merry l\ r . of Windsor. 

Co'unter. adw [ contrcj hr. contra , Lat.] 

1. Contrary to; in opposition to: it is commonly 
used with the verb run, perhaps by a metaphor 
from the old tournaments. 

Shall we erect two wills in God’s, aifd make the will of his 
purpose and intention run counter to the will of his approba- 
tion. South , 

The projitV the merchant, and the gain of the kingdc m, 
ajrc so far from being always parallels, that frequently they run | 
counter one to the other. Child on Trade . - 
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He thinks it brave, at his first setting out, to signalize him- 
self in running counter to all the rules of virtue. Locke . 

2 . The wrong way ; contrarily to the r*glit course. 

IIow chearfully on the false trail they cry, ^ 

, Oh, this 1 is counter , you false Danish dogs 

„ Shakspeare , Hamlet . 

3. Contrary ways. 

A man whom I cannot deny, may oblige me to use persua- 
sions to another, which, at the same time I am speaking, I 
may wish may not prevail on him : in this case, it is plain, the 
will and theXlcsirc run ccunfer . Locke . 

4- The face in opposition to the back. Not in use. 
They hit one another with darts, as the other do with their 
hands, which they never throw counter, but at the hack of the 
% cr « Sandy Sy Journey . 

5. This word is often found in composition, and may 
be placed before either nouns or verbs used in a 
sense of opposition. 

I hat design was -no sooner known, hut others of an oppo- 
site parly were appointed to set a cotoz/cr-pctitinn on foot. 

Clarendon • 

COUNTER A'CT. j v r. a . [count tr anil act. 
Formerly writyen also contra-aci.] To hinder any 
thing from its effect by contrary agvnoy. 

In ibis t\i„c *\ t* can find no principle within him strong 
enough to counteract that principle, and to relict c him. Snath. 

These have no antagonist grind*. r», nor contra-acting mil- 
stones. Smith's Tort rail urc if Old Age t 

Counteraction.* ??. s. [from the verb.] Oppo- 
sition. 

The beauties of writing have been observed to be often such 
as cannot, in the present state of knowledge, be evinced by evi- 
dence or drawn out into demonstrations: they are tlierdiuv 
wholly subject to the imagination, and do not force their effects 
upon a mind preoccupied by unfavourable s: ntiments, n..r 
overcome the counter-action of a false principle or of stubborn 
partiality. Johnson, Ran, bio , No. 9 3. 

Counter at^iaction.::: n. s. [from count tr and 
attraction,] Opposite attraction. 

■ Attractions of either kind are le^s .perspicuous, ami less 
perceptible, through a variety of counier-rdtraciiv.r. that dimi- 
nish their effect. Slumtou . 

r J b COUNTER B A'L A NCE. s>. a. [courier and 
balance.] To weigh against ; to act against with 
nu opposite weight. 

There was so much air drawn out of the vessel, that the 
remaining air was not able to cimnteriuihwci the mercurial 
cylinder. Route. 

Few of Adam’s children are not born with some biass, w filch 
it is the business of education either to take otf) or counter- 
balance . • Locke. 

Counterua'cance. n. s. [from the verb.] Opposite 

weight ; equivalent power. 

But peaceful kings, o’er martial people set, 

Each other’s poise and counterbalance are. 

Da/dcn, An. Miiab. 
t Money is the counterbalance to all other things purchascablc 
by it, and lying, as it were, in the opposite scale of commerce. 

Locke. 

Counterbo'nd.* n. s. [from counter anil bond,] A 

counter-surety, or counter-bond, to a surety. 

Sherwood. 

To CO'UNTERBUFF. v. a. [from counter and buff.] 
To impell in a direction opposite to the former 
impulse ; to strike back. 

The giddy diip, betwixt the winds and tides. 

Forc’d back and forwards, in a circle ride*, 

Stunn’d with the diff’rent blows; then shoots amain, 

’Till comterbnff'd she stops, and sleeps again. , Dry den. 
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Co'lTNTERBl'FF. It. S. {counter Ulld luiffi] A blow 
in a contrary direction; a stroke that produces a 
recoil. 1 

lie at the second gave him such a counlerbuff \ t|jat, because 
Phalpntus was 'not to lie* driven from the saddle, the saddle 
with broken girths was driven from tpe 4 iorse. Sidney, 

Go, captain Stub, lead on, ai«J*sho\v. 

What house jou come of, by the blow. • 

You give sir Quiatin, and the cuff 

You ’scope o* shj sandbags countcrbuff. ^ B. Jenson, 

CO'UNTERC A ST. £ n. s. •[from counter , a false 
y>iece of money; and cast % to devise.] A trick; 
delusive contrivance. 

He gan devize this counter-cast of slight. 

To give fuirc colour to that ladies cause insight. 

Spenser, F. Q. vi. iii. 16. 

Co'iJNTEKCAsTKH. s. [from counter , lor a false 
piece of money, and caster.'] A word oV contempt 
for an arithmetician ; a book-keeper ; a caster of, 
accounts ; a reckoner. , • 

I, of whom hi ; eyes had seen the proof 
At Rhodes, at thprus, must becloud and calm’ll 
debtor and creditor, this count errant cr. 

0 S/i akspearc , Oih cllv* 

CO'UNTEllCIIANCa:. {- //. 5 . [Fr. "eont rechange.] 
Exchange ; reciprocation. 

She, hkc harmless lightning, throw* her eye 
CJn him, her brothers, me, her master, hitting 
Euchwihjivt with a jo\. The < ou liter change • • 

L scv’raJJy in all. Shakspcarr , Cymbeluw. 

Jb ('ouNTtu change. v. a . [ Fr. co?i tree hanger.] To 
give and receive; to exchange. 

Then shall aggrandiz’d love confess 
That souls can mingle substances. 

That hearts can eus'ly counter-changed be. 

J. Half , Poems, (1646,) p. 28. 

COTTNTERCHARM.'f* n. s. [foanter and charm,] 
That by which a charm is dissolved; that which* 
has the power of destroying the effects of a 
charm. • * 

Now what vour sense of the other world would he if you 
had sc<!b it, that will your belief of it bv, when *tis founded 
upon dear and satisfactory evidence ; ’twill be an infallible 
counter-charm against the most bewitching temptations. 

Scott, Christian Life , ii. v. 
But should I tell him that it was poison, that w as of this so 
rare a taste, colour, and smell, this would he a full allay to 
his desire, and a sufficient counter-charm to all its other alluring 
qualities, South , Senn. viii. 106. 

Now touch’d by counter-charms they change again, 

And stand yiajestick, and recall’d to men. Pope, Odyssey. 

To Co'ontekciiahm.^ v.a. [IV0111 counter and charm,] 
To destroy the effect of ail enchantindht. • 

For what to us is balm, to them arc* wounds, 

Whom grief strikes, fear distracts, and shame confounds. 

To find at once the mngiek count er-charmXI, 

Their arts discover’d, and their strength disarm'd. 

Ld. Falkland , Verses pref, to Sandy Vs Job, iT> 4<8. 
Nor can her beams a heat convey 
That may my frozen bosome warm. 

Unless her smiles have power, as they 
That a cross charm can counicrcharm . 

Lovelace , Luc. P. p. 28. 

Seducing Hope, farewell. 

No more deceive me ! 

I now can countercharm thy spell. Cotton's, Ode to Hope. 

Like a spell it was to keep us invulnerable, and jo counted 
charm all our crimes, that they should only be active to please, 
not hurt us. Decay of Piety . 

To COUNTERCHECK.'!' r. a. [counter and check.'] 
To oppose; to stop with sudden opposition. 
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Untill sonic other real me, that on the frontiers lies, 

Be ltozardcd agaiiuhv other enemies, 

Hoe then ljctwi\t mumscfics to composition fall, 

To countercheck that sword, else like to ’conquer nil. 

Drayton , Polyolb . S. 3. 

Who .hall countercheck 

^llie wanUyi^ride o^greatness. ‘Hnbington's Cast nr a, P. ii. 

CorNTEuciiK / cK.+ /i. s. [from the verb.] Stop; 
rebuke. . . 

ii again f said his beard was not well rut, he would say I 
lye : this is called the countercheck quarrelsome. Shakspdarc. 

Counteboisti'ncTio'n.# II. S. [from counter and 
distinction .] Contradistinction, which sue! * 

I call it nuA*ai, in coniiterdislincium to philosophical or 
physical. More , Confect, Cobb. p. #95. 

Jo CountekdhaV. v. a, [from counter and draw.] 
With painters, to copy Ii or painting by 

means tif a line linen Moth, an ^HetT paper, or 
otfier transparent matter, whereon the , stroke# 
"appearing through are traced will? a pencil. 

# Chambers . 

Counterf/viulnce. n, $. \ cum t ter and evidence .] 
Testimony .by wiiiel^the cb position of some former 
witness is opposed. • 

Sense itself detects its more palpable deceits by a counter 
evidence , and the more ordinary impostuies seldom outlive the 
fir t exp 1 riiin nts. Gtanvillc, Scepsis, 

We ha\c little reason to question his testimony in this 
point, seeing 11 i:, fe&tkcd by others of good credit, and all 
because t here is no coimtcrevidence, nor any witness that appears 
against it. Burnet , ! Theory of the Forth. 

Countmiu a'isanci:.^ See Counter ffsa nts-:. 

To COUNTERFEIT, v. tt. \cnntrefuire, French.] 

1. To copy with an intent to pass the copy for an 
original ; to forge. 

What art thou, • 

That count erf its the person of a king? Shukiprarr, Tint. IV. 

It came into this prii tiAcy to ram.* this Jad to counter- 
feit and personate the second son of Edward JV. supposed to 
be murdered. Bacon, Hen. VI l. 

Theie Iron been some that could count of it the distance of 
voices, which is a secondary object of hearing, in such sort, 
ns when they stand fast by u»u, you would lliiuk the speech 
came from a*ar off in a fearful manner. Bacon, Xe.t, jfist. 

• Sa) , lovely dream, where could* st thou find 

Shadows to rounferf ut that face? Waller. 

It happens, that not one single line or thought is eo'daiued 
in this imposture, although it appears that they who aunitfi- 
f cited me had heard of the true one. Stuff. 

2 . To imitate; to copy ; to resemble. 

And, fth, you mortal engines, whose rude throat# 

Th’ immortal Jove’s dread clamour* muutef, it, 

Farewell Shal \pt ate, Othello 

O Eve ! in evil hour thou did’st g'*\c e «r 
1 To that false uonn,^of*\!.omsoevi r taught 

To counicifit man’.-, voice. • • Milton, P. L. 

To oil if d. i*. to put or. tin* likeiu ss and .ippmraiuc of 
stniie real exerlh'iiei : Bristol clones would n--! pxefcnd to hr 
diamond', if then never hud 'veil diamond.*. Tilfofsov. 

Jb (hM- NTTM! LT.T’J\ : X' V . U. T<> fcigll. 

How* ill agr* c. it with \o*ir gravity, 

To count trj nl thus grossly whh yimr 

Shalf prate, Cpi} 1 . of Frr. 

Co'unteuffit. ad/. jfmm*rlK* verb.] 

1. 'Jjiat which is made i»^ imitation of another, 
with* intent to pass for the original ; forged ; 
fict itious. 

• I lcarti 

Now of my own experience, not by talk, 

How counterfeit a coin they are, who friends 


Jear in their superscription ; in prosperous dafs 
: withdraw their head. 


They swarm, but in adverse 

* 0 

S i i * 


Milton, * 1 ? A. 
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General observations drawn from particulars, are the jewels 
of knowledge, comprehending great store in a little? room ; 
but tluy are therefore to he made vvii'i the greater care and 
caution, lest, if we take counterfeit for true, our shame be the 
greater, when our stock comes to a severe scrutiny. I*vch e. 

2 , Deceitful; hypocritical. 

, True friends appear less mov'd t Uiufrountefycif. Roscommon. 
COUNTERFEIT. It. S. [flOUl tllC VOlb.] 

1. One who personates another: an imposter. 

Now when these conn! erf din were thus uncased 

Out of the foreside of their -forgone, 
r And iff Lhe*ight of all men cleane disgraced, 

All gan to jest and gibe full mcrrilie 
At the reincinbraiice of their knaverie. * 

* Spenser % F. <f. v. iii. ^9. 

I am no mnntcifcit : to die is to be a eonutei Jut ; for lie is 
but the count erf t it of 11 maif, who hath not the life of a man. 

# * v. r , &k(tks peart ■. 

This priest, being utterly unncqmiii. tod with the true person, 
anordeng to w hose pattern he should shape his counterfeit, \ ct 
couid think it possible for hii^i to instruct his player, either in 
gesture or fashion^, or in fit answers to question 1, to come near 
tiie resemblance. Huron. 

But trust me, child* I'm much inclin'd to fear 
Some counterfeit in this jour Juprtcr. • Addisor , Oral. 

2. Something made in imitation of another, intended 
, to pats for that which it resembles ; a forgery. 

My father was I know not where, 

When I was st&mpt. * Sonne coiner, wrth his tools, 

Made me a counterfeit ; vet my mot ha" seem'd 

'The Dian of that tune, Shnkxprarc , Cymh. 

There would be no counterfeits blit for the sake of something 
real; though pretenders seem to be what they really are not, 
yet they pretend to be something that really is. Tiltolson. 

3. Formerly, it had not the bad sense, which is given 
in the preceding definition; it meant merely a re- 
semblance, a likeness a picture, or, as we now' say, 
a copy. 

• ‘ What find I hvreg 

Fair Portia’s counterfeit ? What dimigod 
Hath come so near treat ion ? MoVe these eves? 

S/ta/iAjJcnrc, d Tcrch. of Venice. 

CoVn ierfeitek.^ 71 . s. [from counterfeit.'] 
w A forger; 011c who contrivers copies to pass for 
originals. 

Henry the Second altered the coin, which wa* corrupted by 
counterfeiter to the iireat good of the commonwealth. 

Camden. 

An impostor ; Cf a anudnfeitet of devotion and 
religion.” Sit t n t c ood, 

C o / r nte it r f ITT. y. a (tv. [from counterfeit.] Falsely ; 
fictitiously ; with forgery. { 

Since the wwlom of their ihoice is rather to have rny cap 
than im heart, 1 will practise the insinuating nod, and be oif» 
to them most domtcrjvithj. Shahspcare, Conol. 

Counter fe'rment. v.s. [counter nnd ferment.] Fer- 
ment opposed to ferment. 

What unnatural motions and counterferments must a medly 
of intemperance produce in the body ! When I hi hold a 
fashionable (aide, I fancy f see innumerable distempers lurking 
in ambuscade among the dishes. Addison , Sped. 

Co u NTETt fk's an cf.. ?/. & [ contrefaisanee , French. 

More usually written, count eff hi saner by' our old 
writers.] The act of Counterfeiting; forgery. • Not 
now in use. 

And his man Reynold, jvitli fine count erf esance. 

Supports liis credit and his countenance.** Spenser, JIM. Tate, 
Such ir> the lace of falsehood, such the sight 
Of find Duessa, when her borrow'd light 

Is laid away, and amnterfesance known. Spenser, Ffty. 

,/Flie outward expression and countcrfaisancc of all these is 
l he form of godliness. Bp. Halt, Scrm . 'IVic Hypocrite . 
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Counterfort. iu s, [from cornier and fort.] 

Vountcr fortS) buttresses, or spurs, arc pillars scrv-, 
ing to support walls or, terrasscs, subject to bulge. 

• . Chambers. 

V^otxterga'ge. p. ^froni counter and £(($’.] Jn 
carpentry, 11 method used to measure the joints by 
transferring thu breadth of a mortise to the place* 
where the tenon is to be, in order* to make them fit 
each othegl r Chambers. 

Countergua'ud* 71. it. [from counter and guard.] A 
small rampart with parapet and ditch, to edvev 
some part of the body of the place. Mili/an/ Diet. 

To Counter^ ihluence.# *V. a. [from counter and 
influence*] To hinder any thing from iu course 
by contrary influence. 

This malignant temper — is count ennfluenred hy those more 
meek and auspicious oiun. Srn/f Che. IAfe, i. iii. 

Their wickedness naturally tends to effeminate them; and 
will certainly do it, if it be not strongly count < r-injiuenetd hy 
the vigour of their bouily temper. - 

Scotty firm:, before the Art if In", -Company. 

CorNTERLnmA'TioN.# //. s. [from counter and libra- 
lion. ] In astronomy. See Lhhiatiox. 

It [ji clock "j’Shall shew — all the comprehensible motions of 
the heavens, and count erlibration of the earth, according to 
Copernicus. J\I. of Worcester, Cent, of lucent. $ 2*. 

Counteri.i'giit. n. s. [from counter and light.]] A 
^vindovv or light opposite to any thing, which makes 
it appear to a disadvantage. Ctambcrs . 

To COUNTERMA'ND. v.a. '[cuntranandir, Fr.] 

i. To order the contrary to what was ordered or in- 
tended before; to contradict, annul, or repeal a 
command. 

In states notoriously irreligious, a secret and irresistible, 
power countermands their deepest projects, and smite < their * 
policies with frustration and a curse. South. 

„2. To oppose; to contradict the orders of another. 

For us to alter any thing, is to lift up ourselm against Cod, 
and, as it were, to countermand him. Hooker. 

3. To prohibit. 

Aviccn countermands letting blood in rholcrick bodies, be- 
cause ho esteems the blood a bridle of the gall. Harvey . 

CoVntf.ru and. 11. s. [ 'coni remand, , Fr.] Repeal of a 
former order. 

Have you 110 countermand for Claudio yet, 

But must he die to-morrow ? Shakspcarr, il Teas, for A leas. 

To CO' UNTERM ARCH. v.v. [counter and march J} 
To march backward ; to march in indirect ways. 

Co'untermarcii. n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Retrocession; march backward; march in a dif- 
ferent direction from the former. 

4 IIow are such an infinite number of things placed witli such 
order in the memory, notwithstanding the tumults, inarches, 
and countermarches of the animal spirits? Cottier on Thought. 

2. Change 1 of measures; alteration of conduct. 

# They make him do and undo, go forward and backwards by 
such countermarches and retractions, as we do not willingly 
impute to wisdom. Burnet , Theory of the Earth. 

COTJNTEUMARK. n.s. [from counter and mark.'] 

1. A second or third mark put on a bale of goods be- 
longing to several merchants, that it may not be 
opened but in the presence of them all. 

2. The mark of the goldsmith’s company, to shew 

> the mptal is standard, added to that of the arti- 
ficer. 

3. An artificial cavity made in the teeth of horses, 

that have out-grown their natural mark, to disguise 
their age. t % 
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4. A mark added to** medal a long tyme nftjr it is 
struck, bj| tirhich the curious know the several 
changes iij value which it has undergone. 

• , * • 'Chambers. 

To Counteum^UK w a. [countin' #uul mark.*) % 
A horse is said to be rounlrr marked when his 
corner-1 eeth # are artificially made, hdllow, a fake 
mark being.made in the hollow placf, in imitation 
of the eye of a bean, to conceal the lujrse’s age. 

• * Farrier's Diet . 

COUNTERMEN E. n.s. [counter and mine.] 

1. A well or hole sunk jnto the ground, from which 
a gallery or branch runs out under ground, to 
seek out the enemy’s mine, and disappoint it. 

Military Diet . 

After this they mined the walls, laid the powder, and 
rammed the months; hut the citizens made a count ermine , and 
thereinto they poured such a plenty of water, that the wet. 
powdt r could not he tired. t • slay ward. 

2. Means of opposition ; means of counteraction. 

He thinking himself cmitcmtied, Knowing nr* countermine 
against contempt hut (error, began to let nothing pass, which 
might hear the colour of a fault, withoutfsliarp punishment . 

• Sidney. 

3. A stratagem by which any contrivance is defeated. 

The matter being brought to a trial of skill, the countermine 
was only an act of self-preservation. Is' Estrange. 

To OrfUN rmmi'NE.^ v. a. [from the nojin.] . 

1. To delve a passage into an enemy’s mine, by which 
the powder may evaporate without mischief. 

2. T# counterwork; to defeat by secret measures. 

How intricate a work have they, who are gone to consult 
which of these sicknesses is mine; and then which of these 
fevers; and then vvhut it would do; and then how it may he 
counter nuned. Donne, Devot. (1624,) p. 20.?. 

Thus infalbhly it must be, if (Hod do not miraculously coun- 
termine us, and do more for us than we can do against our- 
bclvcs. • Decay of Piety. 

Co enter moTion. v. s. [counter and motion.'] Con- 
trary motion; opposition of motion. • 

That resistance is a countermotion , or equivalent to one. is 
plain by this, that un\ bod) which is pressed, must needs press 
again on (he body that presses it. * Dighy on the Sonf. 

If am of the returning spirits should happen to fall foul upon 
others which are outward bound, these countermotions would 
overact them, or occasion a later arrival. Collier. 

Cou nteumoN kmcnt.% v. s. [from counter and move- 
men!.] A manner of moving in opposition to an- 
other movement ; chiefly, perhaps, a military term. 
COTTNTERMlJUE.f w. a [contrcmur, French.] 
A wall built up behind another wall, to supply its 
place. • 

The great shot flying through the breach, did hen! flown 
houses; Imt the counter mure, new built against the breach, 
standing upon a lower ground, it seldom touched. Knotles. 

Caesar, to besiege the conquered, made a countermine of 
dead carcasses. May's Lucan , B.i. Tholes. 

To Co'un tekmuhe.# v. a. [from the noun.] To 
fortify, as with a counterinurc. 

They arc plac ’d in those; imperial heights, 

Where, comttcnnnr'd with walls of diamond, 

I find the place impregnable. Kyd, Spanish Tragedy. 

Countlhna'tuual. ad), [counter and natural .] Con- 
trary to nature. 

a consumption is a countcrnatural hectiek extenuation of t!*c 
L>oH V. Harvey on Consumptions. 

Co'untpknoise. n, s . [counter and noisef] A sound 
by which any. noise is overpowered. 

Thcv endeavoured, c ither by a constant succession of sen- J 
Mial delights, to cliarin and lull asleep, or else, by a counUrnoise . 
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of reveilings and riotous excesses, to drown the softer whisper?, 
<»f tneir cotiscieuecJ . Cnlarny , Serm. 

Coun tetu* pen into. n.s. [counter and opening.] Ail 
aperture nr vent on the contrary side. 

A tent, phiQi'in* up the orifice, would make the matter 
recur to thc'oart dispo.-cd to receive it, and mark the place for 
f A Sharp , Surgery. 

C o rxTKiy»Aci-:. n.s. f cmnt/cr and pace.] Contrary 
measure, attempts in opposition to any scheme. 

When the least < 0 unit r pare* arc made to these resolutions, 
Jt will then be time enough for our inalecontt nts. Swift. 

(. 0 enter i , ANr.'j‘* n.s. [amtrepoinl, I^r.^j * 4 

1. A coverlet £>r a bed, or any thing eke woven ill 
squares. It is sometimes written, according to 
etymology, counterpoint , •duel) see. 

2. One part, of a pair of deqds; u the fpnl+epaync of a 
deed or writing,” Iluloet; u the counterpane of a 

• schedule,” Cotgravr. [Er. contrrpan 9 on contre - 
pant.] Not now in us<*; counterpart being its suc- 
cessor. • 

Head, scribe ; give me the counterpane. 

* % B. Jonson, Burthol. Fair. 

Counterpart. n. s. [courier and part.] The cor- 
respondent part; the part which answer* to an- 
other, as the* two papers of a contract; the part 
which fits nnothet, as the key of a cipher. 

In some things tlfv laws of Normandy agreed with the laws 
of England; so that the) seem to hi*, as it were, copies or 
eon at c / part > one ot another. Halt, Law of England. 

An old fellow with a young wench, may pass for a counter- 
part ot thi* table. L' Estrange. 

Oh counterpart 

Ot our sott -ex ; well are \on made our lords: 

So hold, :»o great, m> god-hke aie >ou form’d. 

How tail \mi hive so -illy thing'- aswonten? 4)rydcn * 

He is to consider the thought of Ins author, and his words, 
and to find mil the couutcrpitk to each in another language? 

• Dry den. 

In the di-coven the two different plots look like cou nit / parts 
aud copies of one another. Addison , Specf. 

CXIL'XTKM PETITION.* n.s. [from counter and 
petition.] See Lord Clarendon in Counter. • 

* To Cot vithpisti'tionvX 5 v. it. [from the noun.] To 
petition against another petition. 

J he gentlemen and others of Yoikshire, who had counter- 
pt tit totted, and declared their abhorrence of the tumultuous 
petition tor a meeting of parliament, were voted betrayers of 
tli* liberties of the people, &c. Pen .shy's Mem. p. loi. 

CoTvm:m \. n. s. [from counter and plea.] In 
lajv, a replication: as if a stranger to the action 
begun, de^ite to he admitted to say vvhal he call 
for the snlegunfc] 7>f his estate; tlugL which ’he de- 
nisi jiiluiit allegelh against this request is ealled a 
4 count et plat. ( mveL * 

To COl XTEK HLO'T.j" r.r/. [counter and plot.] 
To oppose one machinal ion by another; to obviate 
art by art. • 

t heir enemies— being very active to^dcccive the nations; 
whom t!ie\ riiould counterplot, h\ being a* active to convert 
tin 111 to 1 he truth. • Mure, Kr. <f lh< Seven Ch . p.lf y. 

J’rudculiu had count e r plot 1 1 f^u.-, and had bespoke on the 
Mime # evcning, the Puppet Show of The Creation of the World . 

Tatter , No. 16. 

Cou n tew i*i (/'i. a. s. [liomnlic verb.] An artifice 
o]) posed to an artifice. 

The wolf that had a plot upon the kid, was confounded 
V v a counterplot of the Kid’s upon the wolf; and such a conn- 
terjdol as the wolf, with all his sagacity, was not able to smell 
out. • • Jj Estrange. 
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ro!TNTrRPLo''rrixft.* n. s. [from counterplot.'] # The 
an of opposing r ^ 

A third rr.it;on tnat. GodN displeasure so implacably hums 
against this sin is, because it is evidently a counter plotting of 

• South, Serni. ix, 200. 

COTJNTER POINT.# 71. s. [Ilal. o&ntrappunto.] 
This word was formerly a monkish term for that 
kind of musick, in which notes of equal duration, 
hut of different harmony, are set in opposition to 
each other; the art of composing harmony. See 
CONTf.APlftfTlST. 

Neither shall tlu; swete organs he pla\vd upon; nut \el 

the fresh descant, pnehsongo, counter point, &e. 

* B(i!e on the ft curl. (1550,) B. h. 8. 

What old Cal vin meant mt™ sung in unison, they chose 
should be performed in counterpoint, or in four parts. 

# % Mason on Church Af aside, p. 208. 

Ci/cNTt it point#*!* w# Sm A coverlet woven in squares, 
commonly spoken counterpain. See Coun i kupa n e. 
Counterpoints vyerc anciently composed of patch- 
work, says Mr. Sleevens, referring analogically to 
counterpoint in mu sick ; and^yvere so contrived, that 
every pane or partition of them was contrasted yilli 
one of a different colour, though of the same di- 
'inensions. 

In i\ory coffers I hare stuff’d my crowns; 

In cypress chests my arras, counter pointf . 

Costly apparel, tents, and canopies 

Shahspcarc , Tam. cf the Shrew. 

Co'unter point.# 71. s. [from counter and point.] A11 
opposite point or course. 

Affecting in themselves and their followers, a certain 
angelical purity, I they] fell ^od.iinb into the very counterpoint 
of justifying bestiality/ Sir E. San th/s. State of Religion. 

To CO UNTERPOISE. «. a. [ counter and poise.'] 

1. T0 counterbalance; to 'he equi-pondcrunL to; to 
act against with equal weight 

Our spoil we have brought home, 

Do more than counterpoise a full third part 

The charges of the at lion. Shahs pea re , Cot lot. 

. The force and the distance of weights, counterpoising one 
another, ought, lo bo ret iprocal. hJig/n/ on the Sou/. 

2. To produce a contrary action by an equal weight. 

The heaviness of bodies inu-»t be counterpoised by a plunum r, 
fastened about the pulley to the axis. Within*. 

3. To act with equal power against any person or 

cause. ^ 

So mahy freeholders of English will be able to befird and to 
counterpoise the rest. Spenser on Ireland. 

Co'untmipojsk. it. s. [from counter and poise.] ‘ 

• Equiponderance ; equivalency of weight ; equal 
force in the Opposite vcalc of the balance. 

. Tike her by tlu: hand, 

And tell her she is thine ; to whom I promise * 

A counter poise, if not in thy estate, 

A balance more replete. Shahspcarc, Alt's welt. 

Fastening that to our exact balance, we put ft metalline coun- 
terpoise into the opposite scale. Boyle, tyring of the Air. 

2 . The state r of .being placed in the opposite scale of 

the balamv. 1 ^ 

The Eternal — hung fortluhis golden scales, — 

Wherein all things created ffrst he w eigh’d, • * 

The pendulous round earth with balauc’d air 
In counterpoise. Mitton , P. It. 

3. Equipollcnce ; equivalence of power. 

The second nobles are a counterpoise to the higher nobility, 
that they grow not too potent. Barov. 

Their generals, by their credit in the army, were, with tne 
magistrates and other civil officers, a sort of counterpoise to the 
power of the people. r * f Swift. 
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CouNTERPo'igON. 7 i. s . [counter* and poison.] Anti- 
dote ; medicine by which the effects of poison arc . 
obviated. , f 

Counts r poisons must be adapted, to the ca,i .e ; for example, 

1 in poison from sublimate corrosive, and arfcenick. Anbuthad. 

Countf.hfr aVtice.^ \%s. [from counter and practice. J 
Practice in opposition. 

Against the stiokc of Providence, all uw U r-praciiccs are 
vain. ] Proceedings against Garnet, (i6crt,) Cc c. 2. b. 

Co v ntf.rphA'ssu he. 7 i, s. [counter and pimsure.] Op- 
posite force; power acting in contrary directions. 

Does it not all meehnnick heads confound, 

That troops of atoms from all pyrts around, 

Of equal nuinber, and of equal force, 

Should to this single point direct their course; 

That so the vovntvrprcsxurc ev’ry way, } 

Of equal vigour, might tluir motions stay, > 

And, by a Stench poise, the whole in quiet lay? 5 Blackman* 

Counter project. //. s. [counter and project.] Cor- 
respondent park of a sclieiue. 

A clear reason why they never sent any forces to Spain, an l 
why the obligation not to qnter into a treaty of peace with 
France, until that entire monarchy \wa yielded as a prelimi- 
t nary, wa.i struck out of the countcrp reject by the Dutch. 

r: Swift 

To Coijntehpro've. v. a. [from counter and piovc.] 
To lake off’ a design in black fend, or red chalk, 
by passing il through the roliing-press will; another 
piece of paper* both being moistened with a sponge. 

Chufttbeis. 

CoUNTf:it-KK\ ouu'tion.^ n. s. [ counter and reuitt - 
tinn.] A revolution succeeding another,* and 
opposite to it ; ns from monarchy to republicanism, 
and then from republicanism to monarchy. 

To COUNTEUttCVL. 7;. a. [counter and toll. This 
is now generally written as it is spoken, control.] 

- To preserve the power of detecting frauds by 
another account. 

CoitoTEnno'LMENT. 7 i. s. [Prom counicrroL] A counter 
account ; controhnent. 

This maimer of .exercising of this office, hath many testi- 
monies, interchangeable warrants, and counter raiments, where- 
of each, running through the hands, and resting in the power 
of many several persons, is sufficient to argue and convince 
all manner of falsehood. Bacon. 

Co'lINTEllSCARF.R 71. S. St!C COUNTERSCARP. 
Co'CNTERSt AK1V{~ U. S. [1*10111 COWlllT mid SCat'p.] 
Sometimes written, by our old authors, and in our 
old lexicography, counter scarf. That 4 sidc of the 
ditch which is next the camp, or properly the talus 
that support.* the earth of the covert-way; although 
by this term is often understood the whole covert- 
way, with its parapet and glacis ; and so it is to be 
understood when it is said the enemy lodged thom- 
solves on the counterscarp. • Harris. 

The city is compassed with a thick stone wall, Hanker’d and 
moated about ; having withal a counterscarp , and 300 pieces of 
brass cannon mounted upon the bulwarks. 

Sir T. Herbert , Tran. p. 40. 

A regular fortification with half moons and counterscarps. 

AT. of JVercester, Cent, of Invent. § 29. 
Guarding approaches, marching up into coun/mraqu, ranging 
forces in battle. 

, Bp. Parker , Repr of the Rehearsal Transp . p. 303. 

Countersci/ffue.^ 71. s. [from counter and sniffle .] 
Conflict ;* contest; mutual opposition. 

They meet with several wicked and ubominable suggestions, 

1 and a terrible counterscvfflc between them and their lusts. 

® Uewyt's Scrm.{ib$%>) p.'97« 
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To CVunterseal.# 7;, a. [from counter and seal .] 

# To seal together with others. * 

J You shall hoar * 

A better wimlss buck than words, which we, 9 

On li^e comlitim^j will have cotinPrn, fil'd. • 

# Sirnkspcarr, Coriafanns. 

To CoiiNTEitsncL^rtL.# wa. [from counter and &rwr.] 
To render more secure by corrcqxindmg means. 

Wlnit have t hf^rcgicides' promised y on in rttfum, in case yon 
should shew wfun the)' would call dispositioSjLto conciliation 
and equity, whilst you arc giving that pledge from the throne, 
i^id engaging parliament to counter secure it? 

Burke on a llegwide Peace. 

Co'i NTHitsEN'si:,^ ik s . [from countir and sense.'] 
Opposite meaning. 

There arc some words now in French, which are turned to 
a emodersenxe. llowcll , Lett, iv 19. 

To COT-NTEUSlGN.f v. a. [from counter and 
sign.'] To sign an order or patent of a Miperiour, 
in quality of secretary, to render it more authentic!*. • 
Thus charters are signed by tlpe King, and counter- 
signed by a secretary of slate, or lord chancellor. 

Chambers, 

He had brought a letter to hi 5 lordshipffrom the king, with, 
one enclosed in it to the lords of the privy cimiiril, which lie 
sin wed me. I read it; it was c'untc> ,i:pwd M cl tori!. 

# l.d. {'hut ndon's Diary , 1 ^ 88 - 9 . 

Ct/^MKitsiGN.# ik s. [from the verb.] A military 
expression, denoting the watch-word ot^ the day*, 

CoVNTKKsKrNAL# ik s. [from counter and signal,] 
A cot responding signal; a naval term. 

CVi’N^T.n.syAKL.^ n, s. [from counter and snatl.] 
Snarl in defence, or opposition. 

As n cur that goes through a village, if he clap his tail 
between his legs and run away, every cur will insult over him ; 

• Imt if lie bristle up himself, and stand to it, give but a counter - 
snarl * , there’s not a dog dares meddle with him : much is in a 
man’s courage and discreet carriage of himself. 

Burton , An at $ of Hit!. p. 364.* 

CoiJxNTEKSTA'rrTE.# n. s. [from counter and statute,] 
A contradiclory.ordhiance. • 

L (is own antinomy or coenterxlatut*. 

m HJditm , JJoet. and l)isc. of Di egret. 

Co'i NTEiiswAV.'X 4 n. s. [from counter and sicay.] 
Opposite influence, or direction. 

By a cunntrrsuwy of restraint curbing their wild exorbitance 
almost in the other extreme; a* when we bow things the 
contrary way, to make them come to tlu if natural straightness. 

JMdlnn , I)oct. and Disc, of Duarte. 

Co'untekstuoivE. ^ u. s. [from counter and stroke,] 
A stroke returned. 

He met hitn wirh a cunnterstrakc so swift. 

That quite smit off his arme as he it up did lift. 

Spin *tt, F. 1 1, \ .\h 7 - 

I^untersu'iiety.# 7/. s. [from count* r and sunt//.] 
A counter-bond to a surely. tl/icncood. 

Co'uNTEKTALLY.# n . s. [from counter and tally, J 
One of the two tallies, on which any thing# is 
scored. t 'h u mho > . 

Countekta'ste.# n, $. [from counter and taste.] 
False taste. 

There is a kind of countertaste founded on surprise and 
curiositv, which maintains a sort of riudship with the true. 

iHie ns tone. 

Counterte'nor. 7 /. s. [from counter and tenor . ] One 
of the mean or middle parts of nuisick ; so called,# 
as it were, opposite to the tenor. Harris . 

I am deaf: this deafness unqualifies me for 311 company, 
except a few friends with countertenor voices. Swift. 

Co'unteiitide. n. s. [counter and tide.] Contrary 
tide; fluctuations of the water. 
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Such were our conntnrtidcs at land, and so 
Presaging of the fnjnl blow, • 

In your prodigiousibb and flow. • JDryden. 

Co'cntertime. tt.s. [counter and iime, contretemps, 
French. ] • 

1 . The depute or resistance i>l # a horse, that inter- 
cepts his cadence, and the measure of his manage. 

• Tan icr's Diet, 

2. Defence; opposition. • • 

Let cheerfulness on happy fortune wait, 

And give not thus the con uteri) me to fate. Dto/dcri Auret^ffS, 

Coi-NTEirn/itx. n.s. [counter and / uni. / 

The catHstusif. called by the Romans status, the height and 
lull growth o( the play, we may call properly ih; couhtuFnrn, 
wliii li destroys that expectation, embroils ihe act inn m new 
difficulties, and leave# you far dibtuut from that hope in which 
it found yqu. * • Drydtn orjih'Hinnitck Poesy. 

To CX)T T NTKRVAIL. 7’. a. [contra and vulco, Lat.] 
•'To be equivalent to; to have equal force or value; 
to act against with equnf power. 

Jn some men there may be found such qualities as are able 
to eounUrcmt those exceptions wlm.h might be taken against 
them, and sucii men’s authority is not likely to be tilmkeu off. 

_ • Hooker. 

And therewithal lie fiercely at him fhw. 

And with important outrage him assail’d; * 

Who, soon prepar'd to field, nis sword forih drew. 

And him with equal vMour ruindt rJWV. Spenser, F. Q. 

J iie outward stre:#f»s, which desc« ml, must be, of hi much 
force as to count a rad all that weight whereby tile ascending 
sidi* does exceed the other. If ’i/kins's l)fL\lalns. 

We are to compute, that, upon balancing the account, the 
profit at la.t wall hardly evituleread the inconvenienries that go 
along with it. L' Estruni'c. 

(Vunteisa ail. n.s. [fi oin the* verb.] 

1. Equal win 111 ; power or. value sulTicienl to obviate • 
any c licet or objection. 

2. 'That which has equal weight or value with some- 
thing else. # 

« Surely, the present plea .lire iff a sinful ml is a poor counter- 
. rd for the him i iU is of the uview, which begins wlu'i i in* 
union Cuds, amt l.-Ms for c\er. South, Serin. 

CVrNTKiiMEW. n.s. [count* r and iyVtc.] • 

i t . Opposition; a posture in which two persons front 
each other. 

Mean while, ere llur was simiM ami judg’d on earth 
AVil litii the g»n-. of hell sal sin and death, 

In *\>eKtcrview. Aid ton, J \ L. 

2. Contrast; a position in which two dissimilar things 
illustrutf* ouch other. *' 

1 have drawn some lines of Linger' s character, on purpose 
to p>*ice it in countei new or contrast with that of the other 
company. Swift. 

•Vo CoV n 'it.u\ote.# (K |_frqm faint*)' and lo/c.] 

T o t pposc ; to outvote. 

• Tii law in our minds being cwmt* not* .7 by the law in our 
member i. St oft, ('hr. Lifc,\.\\\. 

To Co'l'.n n.iiwr.iGK.^ v. n- [counter uud vo-vg//.] To 
weigh against. 

If \Y 7 , giiis h:*l ten follow daps of St. .John’s, it would not 
cnwitr r.i't !‘fl wall tile lobs ol lllii occaslol^ ( 1 t 

• Aichanij T. elder to Unien. 

7b CoT x i rat v in rT..1i r. a. [from cuttnf e and ichet /.] 

T ojii^ikc to wheel, or mo\e backwards and forwards, 
in opposition to other Jiiovcincnls ; a military 
phrase. • 

The Falcon charges at first view 
With hi r brigade of talons, through 
Wlio'-e shoots the wary Heron beat 

\ f il li u well counter wind'd retreat. Lovelace , Lur. P. p. 23. 

• CoTiNTEuwiNn.* it. s. [counter and Kind.] Con- 
! trary wind. See CAunteu-tide. 
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Like as a ship, that through the ocean wyde f 

Directs her course unto one* ccrtalne conll, 

Is met of many a cbuntcr-wndc and tydej ' 

> Spenser, l\ Q. vi. xii. t. 

To Co'ijntekwouk.^ v. a. [countA* and mrfr.] To 
counteract;, to hinder any effect Jay, contrary 
operations. ^ 

Whilst some, covetous • 

Alcove the rest, .seek to engms*, me whole. 

And counter-work the, one unto the other, 

Contcn^l in gifts, as they would seem in love. Il.Jtmwn, F»\ r. 
i Can men trunk that God ever designed prayer as an engine 
to counter-work or control nature, to reverse its laws, and 
aVer the course of the universe? South, Srnu. vi. 393. 

But heav’n’s great view is one, and that the whole : 

I’hat counter-works each folly and caprice ; 

That tli.snj joints th’ effect of ev’ry vice. Pope. 

Co'i:ntiss.^ it. c. [row?/ its a, Lat. comtcsSc, French, 
cimtiype, Sax.] The lady of an earl or count. 

J take it, she thfit carries upfthc train, 

Is that old noble lijdy, the dutches* of Norfolk. 

— It is, and all the rest are con ///<•*.</ ,s. Shaksprarc, Hen. YITI. 

It is the peculiar happiness of the countess of Abingdon to 
have been so truly loved by \ou, \#liilc she wjft living; and so 
gratefully honoured after she 'was dead. l)i;r/dcn. 

Qp'uNTKXG-norsE. n. 5. [count and house.] The 
room appropriated by traders to their books and 
accounts. ' ** * 

Men in trade seldom think of taxing out money upon land, 
’till their profit has brought them in more than their trade can 
well employ; and their idle bags, cumbering their ennntin^- 
honscs, put them upon emptying them. Locke. 

Co'ii ntless. adj. [from count.’] Innumerable; without 
number; not to be reckoned. 

Ay, tear for tear, and hiving ki*-* for kiss. 

Thy •brother Marcys tenders bn tb\* lips : 

O, were the sum ol these that I should pay 

* Countless and infinite, yet wqjdd 1 pay them. Shakspenre. 

But. oh, her mind, that oreus which includes 
Legions of mischief, count It ss multitude's 
Of former curse*. Donne / 

By one countless slim of woes opprest, 

Iloary with cares, and ignorant of rest, 

‘\Vc find the vital springs relax'd and worn ; 

Thus, thro* the round of age, to childhood wo return. Prior. 

I see, I cry’d, his woes, a countless train ; 

I see his friends o'crwhelmM beneath the main. 

Pope , Odyssey. 

Co'uNTmFiED.‘& ad), [from country. A word of 
recent formation in our language; and ip 110 
dictionary, I believe ; but now common.]' Rustick ; 
rude. 

Although Hertfordshire situated in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis, vet, great part of it Juiug no general thorough- 
fare, nor mm lp-frcquciitfgl high-road, the inhabitants are likely 
to he as count rijitd as per-oie* living at a greater distance, from 
town. i* rose s Loral Pronfib*. 

COTJNTRY. v. s. [rntffi tV, IV. conintfa 9 low Latin; 
supposed to be contracted from run f err a fa.’] 

1. A tract of land ; a region, as distinguished from 

other regions. f 

They ^erjuirt* t<Yho examined concerning the descriptions of 
those countries of which they vvouljbe informed. Sprat . 

2. The parts of a regii>^ distant from cities or courts: 

rural parts. * 

, Would l a house for happine.-* erect 
Nature alone should he the architect ; 

Slic’d build it more couveuienl than great. 

Anti •loahtless in tlie amutry chase her seat. Cowley. 

I sec them hurry from. country to town, and then from the 
town hack again into the country. Spccdttnr. 

3. -The place which any mau inhabits, or in which hc| 

at present resides. 1 * • 


Send out rtyirc horse*, skirre the country round, 

Hang' those that talk of fear. ShaJc.pcnrc, Macbeth. 

4. The place of one’s birth; the native foil. 

The kyig set on foot a reformation in the ornaments and ad- 

1 vantages of our comtry. ' ■ f Sprat. 

O, save m\ r<m«Ay, t> hcav*n, shall be your last, * Pope. 

5. The inhabitants of any region. 

All the country, in a general voice, 

Cry’d hate upyn him ; all their piaycr* itntt'love 

Were set on Hereford. Shidapeare, Hen. IV. 

Go'itntky. adj. 

1. Rustick; rural; villatick. 

Cannot a country wench know, that having received a shil- 
ling from one that owes her fehree, and a shilling also from 
another that owes her three, that the remaining debts in each 
of their hands are equal ? Locke. 

1 ne\er meant, am other, than that Mr. Trot, should confine 
hijuseJ 1 to country dunce-.. Spectator . 

He comes uo nearer to a positive, clear idea of a positive in- 

, finite,, titan the couu’i // fellow lutd of the water which was yet 
to pass the chain).*, 1 of tin river where he stood. Loeke. 

Talk but with emditry people, or young people, and 3011 
shall find hat the notions tlm\ apply this mime to, are so odd 
that nobody can imagine they were taught by a rational man. 

. *■ .... Lotte 

A country gpntlenian, learning Latin in the university, re- 
moves tliciue to hi.-* mansion-house. Loeke. 

The low mechanieks of .1 country town do somewhat outdo 
him. Ltukr. 

Come, we’ll e'en to our country seat repair, w 

The native liomc of innocence and love. A r o/ , m. 

2. Of an interest, opposite to that of courts ; as, the 

count n/ party. * 

3. Peculiar to a region or people. 

She laughing the cruel tyrant to scorn, spake in her count ty 
language. 7. Alaev, vii. 2,~ 

4. Rude; ignorant; untaught. 

We make a toun/ry man dumb, v.hom we will not allow to . 
speak lint by the rules oi giummar. Ural* n , Dufrcsuay. 

i Co L* n thy- da n ce. '* n. s. A well-known kind of 
dance; usually so mitten, and noticed by Dr. 
Johnson under the adjective country. But some 
sup] lose country-dance' to be a corruption of the 
French contrc and danse, from the cite 11m glance of 
the parties .standing opposite to each other. Cot- 
grave takes no notice of such circumstance under 
dame ; but, in the word Cohdace, he speaks of 
country-dancr; which win favour of the Knglish 
origin and orthography. In the Shrewsbury Papers, 
u contrey dunces ” are part of an entertainment, at 
Court, in 1602, vol. iii. p. 148. 

Countryman, n. s. [from country and m'an . ] 

1. One bori] in the same country, or tract of ground. 

Locke . 


Sec, who comes here? 

My -countryman ; blit vet I know him not. 

Shakspcave, Macbeth '. 

g Homer, great bard, so fate ordain'd, arose; 

And bold as were lus countrymen in fight, 

Snatch'd their fair actions from degrading prose, 

And set their battles in eternal light. Prior. 

The British soldiers act with greater vigour under the con- 
duct of one whom they do not consider only as their leader, 
but as their countryman. Addison on the IVur. 

2. A rustick; one that inhabits the rural pans. 

All that have business to inc court, and all countrymen 
«■ coming up to the city, leave their wives in the country. 

• * Graunt. 


3. Afarmrr; a husbandman. 

A countryman took a boar in his corn. V Estrange. 

CO'UNTY.-f* n. s. [ cotinte , old Fr. comte, mod. co^ 
mitatus , Latin. J * \ 
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u a tub.] A vessel in which waieij is carrjed on a 
^ pole between two. 

CoWL-sTArij.^ n. s. [cow/ and staff! More usually 
writttfi colltaff ! See Cou>yaff. Cotgi^Eivc cstll^ it. 

<ta a coleslaff or slang” our cid word for a long 
pole.] The stall 1 on wlrfch a. vessel is Supported 
between two men. • . * 

Mounting lyifi upon a *cowl-staJf, ■ 

Which (tos'-in f »*liijn somethin;’ high) ^ 

lie apprehended to be Pegasus-. » Suckling. 

* The way by a cowl -staff is safer: the stair must have a 
hiiiH.ii in the middle, somewhat wedge-like, and covered with 
*!■ s uft holster. Wireman. 

CoVlf.ij.% a iff. [from rnte/.] Wearing a cowl. 

Here the cmat'd zealots with united cries 
ITrgM the crusade. Shcnstonc , Ruin'd Abbey. 

(Vwljice.^ adj, [from cote and like.} Resembling 
a eow. # 


COY 

pome are bewilder’d in the maze of schools; 

And some made apxcomh, nature meant but fools. B Popc. 

4. A kind of rcA flower. • 

(Jc/xcombly.# adj. [from co.vcdmb,} Like a cox- 
comb; ipolish*; vain. § 

My loj»le»terrify«thcui, you caxcombfy n*s # you ! 

lleaum. and FI. A f aid's Tfogcdy^ 
She is^a most engaging Creature, if she were not so fond of 
that danm’d cosrombfy lord of lu-r’s. Congri vc, Doub. Dealer . 

Coxco'micai.. adj. [from coxcavd).} Foppish ; *con- 
ccitrtl : 11 low word unworthy of use. % # 

Because, as he was a very natural writer, and they^were 
without prejudice, without prepossession, wi’iout afi’ertution, 
and without the influence of coxco:, >wnl. m - cabal* tliey 
were at liberty to receive the impressions which things \\pXn- 
rallv made 011 their minds. • i)rnni". 

COY.f • ( itf) '. [rtjj/y old French, ivo\p> quietus, Latin.] 

1. Modest ; decent. 


With co, 1 </},{•(' udders, and with oxlike eyes. 1 *opr^ Dime hid* 

Cowo'u.Ki:ri,.# v. s. [ ’from von ajid drtw/vr.] One en- 
gaged in the same work; fcl low-labourer. 

There is mention made b\ •Minister of 011c Moses Crerun- 
densis, whose opinion it was, that (iod Almighty spake tlie^e 
worth, “Let us make man," to the EaAh ; as if (iod am! tl»_- 
Earth, as cn-u'^rket i, made man betwixt tlij-m ; theKaith hi- 
body, anil God his soul ! Hregory, Diet, of the Trin. p.29. 

In all acquired gifts, or habits, such as tho>e of philosophy, 
oratory, or divinity, wo are properly co-workers with 

(*od. South , Serin, iii. S. xi. 

CoVflTJP. n. s. * [paralysis ; cuplippe, Sax. 11s some 
think, from they’ re.se mill 1111 ce of scent to the 
bronlli of a cow; perhaps from growing much in 
pasture grounds, and often meeting the arm's lip.} 
('otcslip is also called pagil, grows wild in the mea- 
dows, and is a species of primrose. Miller. 

He might a . well sav, that a cowslip is as white as a lily. 

Sidney. 

Where the her -neks, there suck X ; 

In a (ores/iji 9 * bell I lie. Shalxpcarc, Tempest. 

Thy little sons 

Permit to range Ujy pastures : gladly they , 

Will mow the cowslip posies, faintly sweet. Philips. 

C"ows-vi7Nt;\voin\ 11. s . A species of Mullein. 
CCVXCOMB.^ n. s. [cock and comb, corrupted from 
cork's comb.'} 

1. The top of the head. 

As the: cockney did to the eels, when she put then, i’ the 
pasty alive; she rapt them o' the coxcombs with a stick, and 
cried down, wantons, down. Shakspcarc, JC. Lear, 

2. The comb resembling that of a cock, which 

licensed Jools wore formerly in their caps. u Na- 
tural idcots, and fools, have, and still do nccustonic 
themselves to wearc in their cappes cuckcs feathers, 
or a hat with a neck and head of a cocke on die 
top, and a bell thereon.” Mhnhnu 

There take my coxcomb: why this fellow has banished two 
of his daughters, and did the third a blessing against his will ; 
if thou follow him, thou must needs wear my coxcomb. • 

Shaksprarc. 

3. A fop; a superficial pretender to knowledge or 
accomplishments. This meaning was adopted from 
the preceding signification. 

I sent to her. 

By this same rare. «//& that wc huvei’ th* wind. 

Tokens and letters, which she did resend. Shalspcare. 

1 scorn, quoth she, thou coxcomb silly, • 

Quarter or council from a foe. * IhMrus.^ 

It is a vanity for every pretending coxarnb t* make himself 
one of the party still with Ids betters. 1 .' list range. 

They overflowed with smart repartee i. and were only dis- 
tinguished from the intended wits by being called coxcombs, 
though* they deserved uot t>0 scandalous a name. Dry den. 

\OL. 1 . 


• is a-* ecu a> U a o aide ; * 

He looked piteously, but inflight he sail!. ( 'Saucer. 

2. Reserved ; nut accessible; no! •easily condescend - 
ing to fiuniliarily . 

And vaimlcliglu die ww ho hght did pas-, 

A foe of folly and imniodi -.t* toy ; 

Still suleiun sail, or still dbd.diui.il toy. Spcr.srr. 

I leuee with denial v.iiu, .ind coy excuse. Alufan, Ly* alas. 
Like IMiu’bus snug the no k^s amoroii - boy; 

Like l).i|ihiu' she, lo\vl\, and*asV<o/. Wader 

At this season, ofery sin h* of the sun, like the smile of a coy 
Lilly, i-s a . dear as it is uncounnou. Pope. 

The .Nile’s coy source. (Jraingcr. 

To Coy. r. n. [from the adjective.] 

1. To l)ch;ue with reserve; to reject familiarity. 

What, coning it again ! 

No more; but make me happ\ to my gust, 

That is, without your struggling. Dry dev , K.Arlhur % 

Kci'iv! I beg you, leave me. • ® 

Thus to coy it ! m 

With one who k news you tocf! llmcc, Jane Shore. 

2 . To make difficulty's not to condescend willingly. 

I 1 ’ hi: coy'd 

To hear Comini us speak, i’ll kc<*p at home. Shahspcarc, Coriol. 
To Coy. v. a. [lor decoy 9 Dr. Johnson sajs. The 
word hears that sense indeed ; but may be from*the 
■ old French verb coyer, “ attacher, joindre ensem- 
ble,” hacomhe. Dr. Johnson also, defining the 
present word, 6t to allure,” says that it is not in 
use, and cites only the passage in Coriolanus. 

S his is, however, a great mistake. It is one 
out oldest veibs, and is abundantly rtnploycd, 
both figuratively and simply, with good effect, by 
stJhie of our best writers. u To aycn , blandior,” 
Prompt. Parv.J .To allure; to flatter; to caress; 
to put or stroke. • * 

I'll mountebank their lo\es, • 

Vow their hearts from them, and cumt: lioine bclov’d 
Of iilltlic trade?, in Rome. Shaksprarc, Coriol. 

Come, sit thee dowu upon tills flowery bed, ^ 

While I thy amiable cheek* do coy. Shahspcurc , A lids. X. Dt\~ 
A fickle seXf and true in tnm to no man; 

A servant six, soon proud if 1 h.*y Ik* • 

And to courhuh*, thy mi-rre> is u woman. * Sidney, Arrau, b.ii. 

Who shall niarcli 001 h»*fon; ye, ay'd and rouruvl 
By all the mktivsscs ol w ar. \ P^om m. and FI. Bandura. 

Vlrtisuiv is !ika a dug, widen being coycd, and stroked, fol- 
lows us at the hcid - ; but il ruled and beaten oil', is driven away 
from us with cast 1 . B}i. Hall, of Conti illation, § 23. 

Now there are sprung up a wis'-r generation in this kind* who 
have the art to <•■»./ the fonder i>oi*l *nto their nets, who huv<i 
now reduced gaming to a science. 

* ^ lip. Rainbow , Serm.y r r ?g ? , ) p. 2 ). 

Co'visn.# adj. [from coy.} Not condescending lo 
lhmiliarify ; modes! ; reserved. 

• 5 s • 
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He tooke her in his arms, as yet so coyisk to be kist. 

Warner, Albion's England, (1507.) 
Co'yly.^ udv. [frpm roy.] With reserve; with dis- 
inclination to familiarity. 

This said ; his hand he coyly snatcht ai\ay, 

From forth Antinous' hard. Chapman , Odyssey . 

Then doth she coyly turn her face asick?, * » 

That half her check is scarce sometimes descried. 

Sir % J. Davies, Orchestra, ( 1 5 9 9 . ) 

There is no need at all, 

That the balsam-sweating bough 
So coyly should let fall 

f’lis mdd’citflible tears. Crashau's Poems, p. 3. 

The modest maid # 

But coyly sips, and blushing drinks, abash’d, 

Somerville's Rural Games, C. iii. 

Coyness, n . s. [from coy. ] Reserve; unwillingness 
to become, fapi iliar. 

When the sun iiath warmed the earth and watch’, thr9e or 
four majp carps will follow a female: and she putting on a 
seeming coyness, they force her through weeds and flags. 

<v Walton's Angler. 

When the kind nV'mph would coyness feign, 

And hides but to be found again. J Dry den. 

Co YsTitEL. n. s. A species of degenerate* hawk. See 

CoiSTREL. ' 

One they might trust, their common wrongs to wreak : 

The inusquet and the coystrcl were too W’eak, 

Too fierce the falcon, , t Dry den. Hind and Panther. 

Coz. n . s. A cant or familiar wor^ contracted from 

cousin. 

Be merry, coz ; since sudden sorrow 
Serves to say thus, some good thing comes to-morrow. 

Shakspeare . 

To CO'ZEN.-j'r.d. r To cose is in the old Scotch dia- 
lect, as Junius observes, to chop or change; whence 

, cozen j to cheat, because c in such traffick there is 
commonly fraud/ So far I)r. Johnson. Blit see 
To Chouse, i To cheats to trick ; to defraud. 

Let the queen pay never so fuljv, let the muster-master 
view them never so diligently, let the deputy or general look 
to them never cxa» tly, vet they can cozen them all. Spenser. 

Goring loved no man so well but that he would cozen him, 
and expose him to publick mirth for having been cozen'd. 

1 Clarendon. 

He thaNsulTbrs a government to be abused by carelessness or 
neglect, does thing with him that maliciously and 

corruptly sets himself to cozen it. 1 ' Estrange. 

You arc not obliged to a literal belief of what the poet says ; 
but you are pleased with the image, without being cozened by 
the fiction. liryden. 

W’liat if I please to lengthen out his date # « 

A day, and take a pride to cozen fate. l)ry dm, Aurcngzcbc . 

Children may be cozened into a knowledge of the letters, 
and be taught to read, without pcrceiviug it to be any tiling 
but a sport. Locke an Kducuthm. 

Co'zenaoe. n. L s. [from cozen.] * Fraud; deceit; 

• artifice; fallacy; trick; cheat; the practice of 

cheating. 

They say this town is full of cozenage. 

As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye 

Disguised cheaters. Shakspeare . 

Wisdom without honesty is incer craft and cozenage, and 
therefore the replication of honesty must first be gotten, which 
cannot be but by living well: a 4 good fife is a main argument. 

* B.Jonson , Discoveries . 

There’s no such thing as tkat wc beauty call, t , 

It is meer cozenage all ; 

For though some long ago 
Lik’d certain colours mingl’d so and so, , 

That doth not tie me now from chusing new. Suckling . 

Imaginary appearances offer themselves to our impatient 
minds, which entertain these counterfeits without the leay 
suspicion of their cozenage. Glanville , Scepsis. 

Strange coz'nage / none would live past years again, 

Yet all pope pleasure in what yet remain ; 
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And from the dregs of life, think receive 
What Vhe first Uprightly running could not give, 

Drydun, Aurengzebc. 
But all these artf trifles, if wc consider the fra(d and cozenage 
of trading 'men and shopkeepers. 1 Swfl. 

Co'zENEit.'f* n. s. '{from cozen.] A cheater; a de- 
frauder. # ‘ * 

Indeed, sir, 1 there arc cozeners abroad, and therefore it be- 
hoves men to be wary. Shakspeare, Win. Tale . 

Apt to all outrages, thefts, treasons, &c u cosene rs, shifters, 
outlaws. Btp'ton , Amt. of Mcl. To the Reader. 

Like to a ju<der’s trick of lcgcrdcmaine, in deluding his be- 
holders, when ne conveycth a ring into another man’s pocket, 
and then callcth the man cozener when he hath done. 

Bp. Mohan's Discharge, &c. p. %%q. 

Cozier.# See Cosier. 

CRAB. 11. s. [epabba, Sax. krabhe , Dutch.] 

1. A crustapeous fish. 

Those that cast their shell arc, the lobster, the crah, the 
, crawfish, the hodmandod or dodiuan, und the tortoise. The 
old shells are never found ; so as it is like they scale off and 
crumble away by degrees. Baron, Nat. Hut. 

The fox patches crab fish vy ith his tail, which Glaus Magnus 
saith he himself was an eye-witness of. Derham. 

V A wild apple; the tree that bears a wild apple. 

* Noble stock 

Was graft with crab- tree slip, who^o fruit thou art. Shakspeare. 

Fetch me a dozen crab-iYcc staves, and strong ones : these 
are but switches. Shakspeare , Henry V Ilf. 

When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 

Then nightly ‘dugs the staring owl, Shakepcarr. 

Tell why a graft, taking nourishmc at from a crab stock, 
shall have a fruit more noble than its* nurse and parent. 

Taylor. 

3. A peevish morose person. 

4. A wooden engine with three claws for launching 
of ships, or heaving them into the dock. Philips. 

5. The sign in the zoiliuck. 

Then parts the Twins and Crab, the dog divides 
w And Argo’s keel, that broke the froth v tides. Creech. 

Ch ad). * It is used by way of contempt for any 
soyr or degenerate fruit ; as a crab cherry, a crab 
plum. 

That liberality hated to provide crab wine for his guests. 

Bp. Hall, Conleiupl. B. a. 
Better gleanings their worn soil can boast. 

Than the crab vintage of the neighb’riiig coast. Dryden. 

To Crab.# v. a. [from the noun.] To sour; to 
render peevish or morose. 

’Tis easy to observe how age or sickness sours and a aim 
our nature. Glanville, Pre-exist, of Souls, p. 

Cka'bbed. adj. [from crab.] 

1. Peevish; morose; cynical; sour. 

A man of yejirs, yet fresh, as uiotc appear. 

Of Lw artli complexion, and of crabbed hue. 

That him full of melancholy did shew. Spenser, F. Q. 

(), she is 

Ten tilnes more gentle, than her father’s crabbed ; 

And he’s compos’d of harshness. Shakspeare, Tempest. 

2 . Harsh; unplcu&ing. 

That was when 

Three crabbed months had sour’d themselves to death, 
lire* 1 could make thee open thy white hand. 

And clepe thyself my love, Shakspeare, Win. Talc. 

How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh und crabbed , as dull fools suppose, 

But musical air is Apollo’s lute. 

And a perpetual feast of nectur’d sweets. 

Where nq crude surfeit reigns. Milton, Comus. 

3. Difficult; perplexing. 

Beside he was a shrewd philosopher. 

And had read ev’ry text aiul gloss over; 

' Whate’er the crabbed'st author hath, 

* He understood b’ implicit luith. Uudibrl w. 
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Lucretius had chosen a subject naturally crabbed . Dry den. 

Your crabbed rogues that read Lucretius, 4 # 

Are against flods, yen know. Prior. 

CitA / uuEDLY|'J~ adv. [fqpm crabbed .] Peevishly; 

morosely ; Vgurly ; with pgsplexity. • Barret . 
Cra'bjiedness.-}" n. s. [txomcrpbbed.] 
i - a Sourness of taste. * • 

2. Sourness ojj^ountenance ; aspdrity oT manners. 

It does me pood to thiAk how I shall conjure him, 

And crucify \\v/ crabbedness. JJeaum. aii%Fl. The Pilgrim, 

3. Difficulty ; perplexity. • 

f The mathematicks, with their crabbedness and intricacy, 
could not deter you. Howell , Lett, i. i. 9. 

Cra'bby. 3 ^ adj , [frofh crab."] Difficult ; crabbed ; 
perplexing. 

Persius is crabby , b( i causc ancient ; and his jerks, being par- 
ticularly given to private customs of his time, dusky. 

1 \ torsion, Scourge of V Hinny. 

Cua'jjeii. v. .s*. 

The poor li-di have enemies enough, beside such* 1111 nuturril 
fishermen ; as otters, the conuonftit, ^ind the er alter, which 
some call the water-rat. Walton* s Angler. 

Ckatis-eyes. n. s. Whitish bodies, rouifded on one 
side and depressed on the other, heavy, mode- 
rately hard, and without smell. r If hey are not the 
eyes of any creature, nor do they belong to the 
crab; but are produced by the common crawfish: 

* the stones are bred in two separate bags, one on 
oarii side of the stomach. They arc* alkaline 9 , ab- 
sorbent, and in jome degree diuretick. Hill. 

Several persons had, in vain, endeavoured to store them- 
sc Wes vvitli crabs* ryes. Boyle. 

CRACK. ^ //. .s-. [Fr. crac 2 Ir. crac 4 a loud sound ; 
Dutch, LrackJ] 

j. A sudden disruption, by which the parts are sepa- 
rated but a little way from each other. 

2. The chink, fissure, or vacuity made by disruption; 

a narrow breach. • 

Contusions, when groat, do usually produce a figure or 
crack of the skult, cither in the same part where the blfnv was 
inflicted, or in the contrary part. Wiseman. 

Aff length it would crack in many places; and t ho^c. c/v/rfo, 
as they dilated, would appear of a pretty good, but yet obscure 
and dark sky -colour. Nevdon, Opt it k*. 

3. The sound of uny body bursting or falling. 

If I say sooth, I must report, they were 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks. 

Shaksjwarc , J 1 faebeih . 

Now day appears, and with the day the king, 

Whose early care had roMiM him of his rest: 

Far offithe cracks of falling houses ring, 

And shrieks of subjects pierce his tender breast. Dry den. 

4. Any sudden and quick sound. , • 

A fourth ? — start eye ! * 

What will the line stretch out to th’ crack of doom ? 

Slink spear c. 

Vulcan was employed in hammering out thunderbolts, that 
every now and then flew up from the anvil with dread! iiL-rar/ve 
and "flashes. Addison. 

5. Change of the voice in puberty. 

And let us, Paladour, though now our voices 
Have got the mannldi crack, sing him to th” ground. 

Sl/aksjtcarc. 

6 . Breach of chastity. 

T cannot 

Believe this crack to be in my dread mb tress. 

So sovereignty being honourable. Shahs jtcare, Win. Igile. 

7. Craziness of intellect. # 

8. A man crazed. * 

I have invented projects for raising millions, without bur- 
fhening the subject ; but cannot get the parliament to listen 
me, who look upon me as ft crack and a projector. Addison^ 
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9. A whore;* in low language. * 

10. A boast. [Sec thcjfourth sense of the verb neuter, 

To Crack.] j , 

Out of this fountain proceed all t hostj cracks and brags. 

Burton , Anal, of Mcl. p. 122. 

If the man and nis modesty Imdpiot been long since parted, 
these idle# c Aid ex I Ad never been. 

Bp. Hall , lion, of the Married Clergy, ( 1 . 186. 

11. A booster. TliFis*onlv in low phrase. 

12. An instant; as, the business shivll be done # iu a 
crack. This also is only in low phrase. 

13. A hid. \cnick is an old Iceland ickMvond signify- 
ing a boy of child. Tyrwhilt.] 

1 saw him break Slogan's head at the court irate, when he 
was a crack, not thus high. Shnhsprare. K. Hen. IV. 1 MI. 

Val. ’Tis* a noble child. * • 

Vtr. A crack, madam. * Shuksnenre , Coriol. 

Sincere are turned crac/./, let’s .,fndy ftTbc like cracks, net 
frflely, carelcvly , and capra ioiisly. B.Jonxon , Cynth. Revels. 

* Herr’s a crack ! • 

I think they Mich thh k.mv fudge : 1 ihcir milk. 

jl JoMingcr, V unfit. Combat. 

Yl/Cit \ck.'j* v. a. [ Fr. aw t pier : Dutch, hi lurkat.'] 

1. To break into chicks; to divide the parts a little 
from each other. • 

Look to your pipes, and cover them with frcslj and warm 
litter out of the stable, a good thickness, lest the 1‘rost cYnrk 
them. # t Mortimer. 

2. To break; to Jjplil. 

(), madam, my lieart i r , crack'd, it’s iraik'd. Slink spear c . 

Thoe w ill quarrel with a man fur tracking nuts, having no 
other reason but because thou Juki h.iscl eyes. Shakspcarc. 

Should ? 0111c wild fig-tree take her native bent, 

And heave below the gundy monument, 

Would crack the marble f'lJes, and disperse 

The characters of all the lying vi rse. Dry den , Juv. 

Or as a lute, which in iiiu'^t weather rings 
Her knell alone, b\ . noting of her strings. • Donne T* 

Honour is like that glussv babble. 

That find', philosophers siiclrtrouble ; 

Whose least part onckwf , the whole does fly, 

And wits are t rac k’d to find out why. Ifudibras . 

3. To do any tiling with quickness or smartness. 

Let the Fauns, drawn from their groves, beware, 

Be 1 their judge, they do at no time dare, • 

, Like men street-born, and near the hall rehearse 
Their youthful tricks in over-wanton verse ; 

Or eraih out bawdy speeches, and unclean. 

B. Jon son, l lor. Art, of Poetry. 
Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks; 
lie takes his chirping pint, he cracks his jokes. Pope. 

4. #To break or destroy any thing. # 

Y011 11 crack a ijuart together ! Hu, will you not. 

Shakspcare » 

•Love cools, friendship falls off, brothers divide: in cities, 
mutinies; in countries, discord; iu palaces, treason; ami the 
bond cracked ’twrft son and father. Sjmkspearc, K . Lear. 
c;. To craze; to weaken the intellect. 

• I was ever of opinion, that the philosopher’s >toue, and an 

holy war, were but the rendezvous of cracked brains, that 
wore their feather in their beads. Bacon , Holy War. 

He thought none poets till their brains were crackt. 

Roscommon. 

9 7 0 CiiACK.-f* v. n. • # % 

1. To burst; to Often in* chinks. 

By misfortune it crachcd in the cooling, whereby wc were 
educed to make use of oui part, which was straight and 
intirc. Boyle. 

2. To full to ruin. # 

The credit not only of banks, but of exchequers, crock* 
when little comes in, and much goes out. Ihydetu 

To litter a loud and sudden sound; 

I will board her, though she chide as loud 
As thunder, when tty; clouds in autumn crack. Shakspcare 
5 S 2 
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4. Vo boast : sometimes with of [Germ, k taken ; 
Dutch, kraekm.] See To C^rakk. It is stilKised 
in' the north of England for “ to lirag or boast.” 

To look like her, are chimney-sweepers black, 

And since her time are colliers counted bright ; 

And Ethiops of their swqet complexion cmcK . * 

Dark needs no candles now, lor dark is* light, •" < Shakspeare. 

Your verv tradesmen, if they be excellent, will crack and 
brag, and shew their folly in excess. t 

Burton , Amt. of 3 [cl. p. 125. 

* The indifferent reader may easily discern, what may he 
thought of the cracking cardinal, who would face us down. 

( . t-Abp. Usher, Answ. to the Jesuit Malone , p. 124. 

tjuakery cracks and boasts much of immediate inspirations. 

Hally well. Arc. of Fin nil ism, p. 126. 

Crack-brained.}'* adj. [crack ami brained.] Crazy; 
without right reason. 

A race of crack-brained schisinnticks do croak in every 
corner. , Howell, Lett. iy. 44. 

They seem to be a pitiable, but crack-brained sort of men. 

Goodman , Wint.Ev.Conf. 1 \ 1 . 
We have sent yon an answer to the ill-grounded sophisms 
of those rraek-brained fellows. Arbuthnol on Pope. 

Crack-hemp, n . s. [crack and hemp.'] A wretch 
fitted to the gallows ; a crack^rope. ' Fit refer . 

Come hither, crack-hemp. 

I Jiope 1 may chuse. Mr. 

--Come hither, vou rogue : 

What, have you forgot me ? Shakspeare , Tam. of the Shrew. 
Crack- hope. n.s. [from crack ancf, rope.] A fellow 
that deserves hanging. 

Cracker.^ n. s. \ from crack. Dutch, kraccher.] 

1. A noisy boasting fellow. [Gael, cracairc , a talker.] 
What * rnckcr is this same that deals our cars 
With this abundance of superfluous breath. 

Shakspeare, K. John. 

?. A quantity of gunpowder; confined so as to burst 
with great noise. 

•. Beat her into gunpowder, 

»Shc would make rare crack: n t. Pedum. and FI. Women pleas'd. 

The bladder, at it breaking, gave a great report, almost 
like a < racier. Boyle. 

And when, for tin ions haste to run, 

They durst not stay to fire a gun. 

Have don’t with bonfires, and at home 

Made squib* and crackers overcome. Hudibras. 

Then furious he begin* his march, 

Drives rattling o’er a brazen arch, 

With squibs and crackers arm’d to throw 

Among the trembling crowd below. Swift. 

3. That which cracks or breaks a thing, 
j Or chance to like* 

The nut-crackers throughout. B. Jonson , Ifor. Art of Poetry. 

To Cra'ckle. r. 11. [from m/c/\] To make slight 
cracks; to make small and frequent noises; to 
decrepitate. # L - 

All these motions, which we saw. 

Are hut as ice, which crackle a at a thaw. Donne . 

I fear to try new love, 

As buys to venture on the unknown ice 

JHiat crackles underneath them. Dry den. 

Caught her dishevolVd hair and rich attire ; 

Her crown and jewels crackled in the fire. Drydtn , JFneid. 

Cua'ckling.^ n+s.' [from the verb.] A small but 
frequent noise. 

As the crackling of thorns uitder a pot, so is the laughter of 
afoul. 4 Ecc/cs.'v ii. 6. 

Marrow is a specifick in that scurvy which occasions a 
crackling of the bones; in which case marrow performs its 
natural function of moistening them. Arbuthnol on Aliments. 
Cra'cknkl.^ n. s. [Craquelin, Fr. “ a cracknel!, 
made of the yolks of eggs, water, anti flower, and 
fashioned like a hollow trendlc.” Cotgrave.] A 
hard brittle cake* 
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Aibec my love he seek with daily suit, 

Ilis clownish gifts and curtsies f disdain. 

His kids, his cracknels , and liis carty fruit. 

* Spenser, ^Shep. Cal. Jan . 
Take with thee ten loavgs, and cracknels. 1 Ji.ngs, xiv. j. 
Pay tributary cracknels, which he sells ; 

And with our offerings, help to raise his vails. Drydcn , Juv. 

CRA'DLE/fr 7 i, s. v [cpabel, Saxon.] 

1. A moveable^ bed, on which children or sick persons 
are agitated with a smooth and equal motion, to 
make them sleep. 

She had indeed, sir, a son for her cradle , crc she had a hus- 
band for her bed. , Shakspcarc, K. Lear. 

No jutting frie;*c, 

Bnttricc, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird, 

Hath made his pendant bed and procreant cradle. Shakspeare. 

His birth, perhaps, some paltry village hides. 

And sets his cradle out of fortune’s way. Drydcn. 

A child knows his nurse and his cradle, and by degrees the 
playthings of a little more advanced age. Locke. 

The radle and the tomb, alas ! so nigh : 

To live, is scarce distinguish’d from to die. Prior . 

Me let the tender office long engage, 

To rock tins cradle of reposing age; 

With lenient arts extend a mother’s breath. 

Make languor smil^, and smooth the bed of death. Pope . 

2. It is used fur infancy, or the first part of life. 

lie knew them to be inclined altogether to war, and therefore 
wholly trained them up, even from their cradles, in arms and 
military exercises. Spenser on Ireland. 

The new juke’s daughter, her cousin, loves htr;,, being 
ever, from their cradles, bred together. 

Slukspeare, As yon like d. 
They should scarcely depart from a form of worship, in 
which they had been educated from their cradle. Clarendon. 

3. [With surgeons.] A case for a broken bone, to 
keep ofl‘ pressure. 

4. [With shipwrights.] A frame of timber raised 

along the outside of a ship by the bulge, serving 
more securely and conunodiously to help to launch 
her. ' Harris. 

5. [With engravers.] The name of an instrument 

used in scraping mesezotintoes, and prejiaring the 
plate. Chambers. 

6 . [In husbandry.] A part often added to a scythe, 

in order to gather the corn into swaths, when it is 
mowed. Chambers. 

To Ciia'dle. v.a. [from the substantive.] To lay in 
a cradle ; to rock in a cradle. 

He that hath been cradled in majesty, will not leave the 
throne to play with beggars. GlanviUe , Apol. 

The tears steal from our eyes, when in the street 
With some betrothed virgin’s herse wc meet ; 

Or infant’s fun’yal from the cheated w omb, 

Convex *d to earth, and cradled in a tomb. Drydcn. 

He shall be cradled in my ancient shield, so famous through 
the universities. Arbnthnot on Pope. 

To Cra'dle.# v. n. To lodge as in a cradle. 

Wither’d roots, and luisks, t 

Wherein the acorn cradled. Shakspeare , Tempest. 

Cradle-clothes, n. s. [from cradle and clothes.] 

lied clothes belonging to a cradle. 

O that it could be prov’d, 

That some night tripping fairy had exchang’d 
In vradJc-dothes our children where they lay, 

And call mine Percy, his Plantagenct; 

Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. - 
v ^ Shakspeare , Hen. IV. P. J. 

CRAFT.+ n.s. [epoept, Sax. errffi^ in old Welsh.] 

1 Manual art; trade. [Touz les craffus du citec de 
Londres, old Fr. all the craftsmen, companies, of 
London. Kelham.] * ' 
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I hear nn objec tion, even from some well-meaning men, that l 
these delightful crafts mav lie divers ways ill applied in a land. 

I Wot ton , Architecture . 

2. Art; ability; dexterity* 

A poem is t Ac* work of the poef, poesy is his skill or erttf'f 
of making, the very fiction itself of the work. B.Jonsun. 

3. b F raud; cunning; artifice/ • 

Tlf offence is holy, that she liath committee ! ; 

And this dccoijlfcses the Annie of crafty 

Of disobedience; or unduteous title. ^ Shaftspearc. 

This gives in a full view of yonderful art and craft in 
Raising such a structure of power and iniquity. Ayliffv. 

4. Small sailing vessels. 

To Craft, v. n. [from the noun.'] To play tricks > 
to practise artifice. Now out of use. 

You’ve made fair hands, 

You and your crafts ! You've crafted fair. Shakspenre, Cortot. 
CuAVni.Y.-f- adv. [Sax. cpaiptthcc. Outsold adverb 
exactly corresponded with the Saxon : u craft dyke v 
or work manly done.” Iluloet.J 

I. Cunningly; artfully; with more art than honesty. 
But that which most impaired Ids credit was iho common 
report that he did, in all things, favour the Christians ; and 
had, for that cause, craftily persuaded •Solyman to take iu 
hand the unfortunate Persian war. • Knoll cs. 

May he not craftily infer 
The rules of friendship too severe, 

Which chain him to a hated trust ; 

Which make him wretched to be just? Prior. 

1 . Skilfully. Obsolete. 

On their h cades bare 
Of divers flowers, made lull craftrty 
All in a sutc, goodly chaplets tnc\ ware. 

" Chaucer , FI. and Leaf. 

CraTt inters. - ^ m. s. [from crafty . J Cunning ; 
stratagem. 

Such there are in this age, whose hearts are so framed to 
dwell in frowiirdneasc, as to suy, that these be not the daies ol 
innocencie : wlmt, shall it then follow, that then wickednesse 
would make them the daies of craftinesses (»od forbid. 

Knight, Trial of T> nth , (1580 J fol. 51. b. 
He taketh the vyse in their own craftiness. Job.*, ij. 

Craftsman. t [craft and man , l)r. Johnson 
says.* But formerly it was crafty man, to denote 
this word in the sense of art [far : “ A citce — 
whose craft i man and maker is God.” Wielille, 
Heb. xi.j An artificer ; a manufacturer ; a 
meclmnick. 

Tliut her became, as polishM ivory, 

Which cunning craftsman's hand hath overlaid 

With fair vermillion. Spenser, /*. Q. 

What reverence he did throw away on slaves ; 

Wooing poor craftsmen with the craft of smiles. Shakspenr* 
What a resemblance this advice carries to the oration ol 
Demetrius to his fellow craftsmen! * Decay oj Vtcty. 

Cra'ftsmastek.^ n . s . [craft and mublcrf] A man 
skilled in his trade. • 

He is not his craft' s-masler, he doth not do it right. 

Shahs /ware. 

As for alchymy and magiek — the crafts and the n«fts- 
maslers are not only despised, but named with derision. 

Sir T. Bodley to Bacon, Supp. to l abate/ , p. 75 . 
There is art in pride: a maH might as soon learn a Hade. 
Those who were not brought up to it, seldom provi iheir 
era ft sin aster. Collier on Pride. 

Cra'fty! adj. [from craft . ] Cunning; artful; full 

of artifices ; fraudulent ; sly. 

Nay. you may think my love was crafty love, • 

And iill it cunning. Shakspcnfc, A . Mn. 

This oppression did, of force and necessity, .make the Irish 
a craft u people ; lor such as are oppressed, and live in slavery, 
are cvct put to their shifts. , Dawes on Ireland. 

' Before he came in sight, the crafty god 
His .rings dismiss’d, hut still retain d his rot*. Dryaen. 
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No hodv wav ever so cunning as to conceal their beinjf so; 
an, f every Wlv is shy and distrustful of crafty men. Locke. 

CltAG.-f n.'s. I . ’ . 

t. ('rug is, in British, n rough steep rock; and is 
used in (he same sense in the northern counties 
at this i\iy. £Sibson. The Celt, craig is also a 
rock. * _ • 

2. The ragged prol illicit! net’s of rocks. 


1 

And ns mount Etna \omits sulphur out. 

With clifts nf biirnim; <■/ ami fire and smoke. 


Fahfar. 
Way on. 


Who hath dispos'd, but thou, the winding way, 

Where springs down from the stripy < rags do Vat.* 

A lion spit’ll a coat upon the crag of a high lock 

• ‘ l! Estrange. 

3. The neck, [kragr, Goth.] 

Tliev lookcu bigge as hulls that been bate, . 

And bcuren tjie crag so still’ and so state. 

. • Speitf&fXhcp. C "k Sr P f ' 

4. The .small end of a neck of mutton : a low word. 

ad), [from nv/g’.] kwll ol inecjualitieu 

- and prominences. . 

On a huge bill, 

( 'ragged and steep, truth stands. ' rashaw 

The body becomes im*c uncomely, cragged, and crumpled ; 

. tlv bones stare through the \Wm ; the flesh that should cover 

them, is wasted much away. . 

Smith , Portraiture oj Old Age, p. imy. 

Cra'ooedness. 7/. f 4 [from^Y/ggr//.] fulness of crags 

or prominent rqfiks. 

That . ragged ness or steepness of that mountain, — makctli 

1 nan v parts of it in a manner inaccessible. 

* 1 Brert'wood on lump. p. 170^ 

(’n.vV.uiNF.ss.-j- ». s. [from craggy.'] The state ol 
being craggy. , , . . . 

Ti.r craggincss 11ml sti epiness of places up and down is a 
meat advantage to the dwell* rs, and makes them inaccessible. 
y % ^ lnstm . t Ftir . T raM. p. IJZ.— 

Cua'oov. adj. [from crap. 1 Hugged: full of pro- 
minem-es; rough 1o walk on, or climb. 

That tame wicked wight 
His dwelling 1ms low in 1111 hollow' cave. 

Far underneath a craggy chfl y pight. 

Dark, doleful, drean, like a pivudt grave. Apouo, I. Q. 

It was impossible to pass up the woody and craggy^, 
without the loss of tho-e eommauders. Jlahglt, Lssays. 

Mountaineer*, that from Sewrus tame, 

Ami from (lie r/w/uyf cliB. of Tctrica. 

The tow it mul repuhlirk of St. Marino Mantis on the top ot 
a very hi-lt uml eraygy mountain. Addison on Italy. 

CLIA K K.* «. s. LMce Cha< k.J A Iwnsl. 

<.caMii'4S Imckliitiup., anil vain-glorious crakes. 

•* Spenser, r. Q- 11. *»■ ic. 

No perfectness of life, no crake of Ood’s 
Wfird, no colour of religion, can please 
Almighty God, without the true ami right fait 1 1. 

Stupfc/on , Fort, oj the lad/i , (1565.; h>l. 5. n. 

To Craft. ” v.n. [fri-iu tlic f noun.] To brag; to^ 

•boast: sometimes with «/• 

Then she is mortal horn, how so yer**^ y Q vi; _ vii> #<( . 

Nothin" more prov.th that all the light of’ the gospel, wMte 
the\ uafte »f is mere darkness, than to say, as thty W* /y* 

. U > Stapleton , Fort, oj {he Faith t fol. 88. 

Each man may miXr of that which « *is onm€ S 
Our parints’ rood is (Jicir 1 ^. and no whit our s. 

Who therefore will of noble birth be kuownc, 

OT shine iu \ irtue like hh am e4ours ; 

Gentrie coiibistCth not in lands and towers. 

Mir. for Mag. p. 497. 

To Crake.# ».*«. To utter boastiugly, or with in- 

Sl *To whom the boaster, that all knights did blot, 

* With proud disdain did bcornefiill answer msyte * ““ 

And further did uncomely speeches cra^.^^ p Q y ^ l6 . 
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Cra'ker.-& 71. s. [from crake*] A boaster; nbrng- 

gX v : a Viiimlrr. » Ifuloet and Barret . 

These harking wlHps were never goodroiters 
\c yi-t great crukn^ were ever great fighters. 

Damon a?d Pithias , sign. E. iiij. 

7 b CHAM. r. r/. [quiimnan, Saxon.] • 

K T/> stuff; to fill with more than can conveniently be 
held. * 

A* much love in rhyme, 

As would be crahim'd up in a dmet of paper, 

Writ <»n both hides the leaf, nutrient and all. Shakspcare. 

^Beingrihujr<rrt/jiHicd in the basket, a cot, pic* of Ford’s knaves 
were called. Shakspcan. % A/. IV. <>[ Windsor. 

Thou hast spoke as if thv eldest sou should lu* a fool, whose 
skill Jove cram with brains. Shnhspearc, Twelfth Night. 

• . Cram not in people b> sending too fast company after com- 
pany ; but so as the numbtV may live well in the plantation, 
and not by sfc*#Hrge be in penury. ’ t Bacon. 

2# To fill with food beyond satiety. 

You’d mollify a judge, would cram a squire ; 

Or else some smiles! from court {.mi may desire. Eing. 

X am sure children would be freer from diseases, if they were 
not crammed so much as they are bv fond mothers, and were 
kept wholly from flesh the first three years. Locke. 

Asa man may bo eating all day,*and, for want of digestion, 
is never nourished; so these endless readers may cram them- 
selves in ( vain with intellectual food. Watts on the Mind. 

But Annins, crafty seer. 

Come entmm'd with cafxn}, from where, Pollio dines. Pope. 

3. To thrust in by force. 

You cram these words into mine ears, against 
The stomach of my sense. Shakspeare, Tempest. 

Huffier, quoth Hud i bras, this sword 
Shall down thy false throat cram that word. Hu di hr as. 

Fate has eramm'd us all into one lease, 

And that even now expiring. Dryden, C/comenes. 

In another printed paper it is roundly expressed, that lie will 
, cram his brass down our throati. Swift. 

To Cram. v. w. To eat beyond satiety. 

’ The godly dame, who fleshly failings damns, 

Scolds w ith her inuid, or with her chaplain crams. Pope. 

Cra'mbo.T w. s. [tt cunt word, probably without 
etymology.] A play at which one gives a word, to 
which another finds a rhyme ; a rhyme. 

■So Maevins, when he drain’d his skull 
To celebrate some suburb trull, , 

His similes in order set, 

And cv’ry crambo he could get. Swift. 

Orowd is nothing but a botch, and a mere crambo to cloud. 

Dennis on Pope's Homer. 
On a late gratulating occasion, our very worthy vice-chancel- 
lor deigned to tag a rhyme ; and our learned professors pi iy’d 
al crambb in Hebrew, Arabick, anil Welsh. * 

The Student , ii. 325. 

CRAMP. 7 i. s. [ krampe , Dut. crampc , French.] * 

1. A spasm or contraction of the limbs, generally re- 
moved by warmth and rubbing. * 

, For this, besure, to-night thou shalt have cramps , 

Side-stitches that shall peu thy breath up. Shakspeare, Tempest. 

In a retreat, lie outruns any lacquey ; marry, in coming on, 
he has the cramp . Shaksprare. 

The cramp , cometh of contraction of sinews; which is 
manifest, in that it cometh either by cold or dryness. 

, Bacon , Nat. Hist / 

Hares, safifd to live* on hetnlocfr, do not make good the tra- 
dition; and he that observes what vertigoes, cramps , and con- 
vulsions follow thereon, in these animals, will be of our belief. 

' Brown, Vnl&. Err. 

l. A restriction ; a confinement ; obstruction; shackle. 
A narrow fortune is a cracip to a great ipind, and lays a man 
under incapacities of serving nis friend. V Estrange. 

3. A piece of iron bent at each end, by which two 
bodies are held together. # 

To the uppermost ot these there should be fastened a sharp 
graple, or cramp of iron, which may bf apt to take hold of any 
place where it lights. Wilkins* 
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Cramp.T n( & [perhaps it should be nronpf, or 
cramped, from the verb.] Difficult; ^notty: alow, 
term. 

With a little paticncQ and attention yov ^shall find tlio»c 
« phrases very intelligible, and neither to be hiinscnse, o» gibber- 
ish, nor cramp wmtls £o,f a onrcaI a conceited ignorance under, 
a* your old friends the epicureans arc wont to cull them. 

* • Goodman , Wild. Eo. Conf. F.iii. 

To Champ. T v. a . [from the fioun.] **’, 

1. To pain With cramps or twitches. 

When the contracted Kmbs were cramp'd, ev’n then . 

A wat’rish humour swell’d, and ooz’d again. Dryden, Virgil . 

2. To restrain ; to coniine; to obstruct; to hinder. 

It is impossible to conceive tlte number of inconveniences 
that will ensue, if borrowing be cramped. Bacon. 

There are few but find that some companies benumb and 
namp them, so that in them they can neither speak nor do any 
tiling that i/, handsome. Glanviltc , Scepsis . 

He, who serves, hat still restraints of dread npon his spirits, 

, which, even in the midst of action, cramps and ties up his 
activity! ^ South , Serm. 

Dr. Hammond loves to contract and cramp the sense of 
prophecies^ , Burnet , Theory. 

The antiquaries arc for cramping their subjects into as nar- 
row a space as they# can, and for reducing the whole extent of a 
science into a frw general maxims. Addison on Italy. 

Marius used Ml endeavours for depressing the nobles, and 
raising the people; particularly for champing the former in 
their power of judicature. Swift. 

So more L 

Tli’ expansive atmosphere is cramp'd with cold, # 

But full of life, and vivifying soul, Thomson, Spring, 

3. To bind with crampirons. < 

The diversified hut connected fabrick of universal justice is 
well cramped and bolted together in all its parts. g 

Burke , Speech at Bristol , 1780. 

Champ-vish.T 7i. s. [from cramp and J&//.] The 
torpedo, which benumbs the hands of those that- 
touch it. 

The torpedo or cramp-fish also came to land ; a fish, if Pliny 
Writes truth, tlitd by hiding itself with mud and dirt catches 
lesser fish very strangely; for by his frigidity lie benums such 
fislu as swim over or lodge near him. 

Sir T. Herbert , Trav. p. 384. 

C ft aW pi no n»T »•.$. [from cramp and ironJ] See 
Cramp, Sense 3 . 

The oramp-u'nns, that it moves on still, 

Are the good motions of the will. 

Watson, Hist . of the Art of Printing . 

Cka'nage. n. s. [cranagium, low Latin.] A liberty 
to use a crane for drawing up wares from the 
vessels, at any creek of the sea or wharf; unto the 
land, and to make profit of it. It signifies also the 
money paid and taken for the same. Vowel. 

ChaWbeuiiy.^ //. s. The whortle-berry, or bilberry. 
See Bilberry. 

To C ranch.# V. a. [See To Craunch.] To crush in 
the mouth. 

* She cannot shoot at huts, 

Or manage a great horse; but she can crunch 
A sack of small coal, eat you lime and hair. 

Soap-ashes, loam ; and has a dainty spice 
O’ the green-sickncss. B. Jonson, Magn. Lady. 

CRANE. «. si [epan, Sax. kraen 9 Dutch.] 

1 . A bird with a long beak. 

Like a crane, or a swallow, so did I chatter. 

Isaiah, xxxvui* 14. 

That snail infantry warr’d on by cranes. * Milton , P. L. 

2. An instrument made with ropes, pullies, and hooks, 
by which great weights are raised. 

' In case the mould about it be so ponderous as not to be re- 
• moved by any ordinary force, you may then raise it with a^ crtfw^. 
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Then commerce brought into the puhliek walk 
The busy merchant, the big warehouse built, # 

Rais’d the string crane. ’£ homson , Autumn. 

3. A siphon ; ji crooked pipe for drawing liquors out 
ofarnak. * • t . • 

CnAxrf-n.Y.% n. s. A name givep by some to tlTc 
creature we call falhiT-long 3 .egs. * Chambtrs. 

Chaxes-bill. ji. s. [from crane and bill.] 

1. A11 herb. * 

2. A pair of piheers terminating in a point, used by 

^urgeons. • 

CItjfNTUM. it. s. [Latin.] The skull. 

In wounds made b y contusion, when the cranium is a little 
naked, you ought ntn presently to croud in dossils ; for if that 
contused flesh be well digested, the bone will incam with tin; 
wound without much difficulty. Wiseman, Surgery. 

CRANK.''}" n. $. [This word is perhaps n contrac- 
tion of crane-Hrck 9 to which it may bi.tir some re- 
semblance, and is part of the instrument called a 
crane , l)r. Johnson says. § Byt it is Naxon ; 
cpamjTiej;, an instrument for weavers.] 

1. A crank is the end of all iron axis turned square 
down, and again turned square tp the first l urn i no- 
down ; so that, on the last turning down, a leather 
thong is slipt to tread the treddle-wlforl about. 

• Moxon. 

«Any bending or winding passage. 

I send it through tin* rivers of your blood, # , 

Even to the court, the heart : to the sent o’ the brain; 

And, through the crates and offices of man. 

The strongest nerves, and small inferfour veins, 

Erom me receive that natural competency, 

"Whereby they live. Shaskpearc, Coriolan us. 

Like a young pine. 

He grows up planted under a fair oak. 

Whose strong large brain lies yet do shelter him ; 

And every traveller admires his heautv : 

But like a wind, I’ll work into hi-, cranks* 

Trouble his stream, and drown all vessels thi£ * 

Ride on his greatness. Beaum. and FI. Queen of Corinth. 

Meet you no ruyi, but the soldier in # 

The crancks ami turns of Thebes? 

• Beaum. and FI Two Noble Kinsmen. 

Tht'politiek heart is too full of cranks and angles fi>r the 
discovery of a plain familiar. Fettham , ties. i. 8;,. 

3. Any conceit formed by twisting or changing, in 
any manner, the form or meaning of a word. 

T know not by what stratagem, or cunning crank of the 
schools, you can be made agreeable to yourself. 

Hay ward* Arista, to Dole man, ch. 1. 

Haste thcc, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest anil youthful jollity, 

Quips un<l*mtj/£«, and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks, and wreathed smiles, 

Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, • • 

And love to live in dimple sleek. Milton, l? AIL 

To shew us the ways of the Lord straight and faithful as 
they are, not full of cranks and contradictions. • 

Milton, Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce. 

4. An impostor. Obsolete. • 

A lavvy r er of Bruges hath some notable examples of such 
counterfeit cranks; and every village almost will yield abundant 
testimonies amongst us; we have diiinincrers, Ahraham-mcn, 
&c. Burton, Anat. of Mil. p. 159. 

Thou art a counterfeit crank , a cheater. 

Burton , Anat. of Mel . p.436. 

CitANK/f" adj. [from onhanck, Dutch, i. e. not sick, 
Skinner. Serenius refers it to the W. Goth, kranger , 
bold, daring.] • 

1. Healthy; sprightly : sometimes corrupted to (rati- 
fy . Not in use, Dr. Johnson says, citing the soli- 

tary instance of Spenser. Yet the word has other * I 
gootf authorities; and it is still used in Kent for meriy. % 1 
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They lookch bigge, as hulls that been hate, ^ 

And bearen the cragg so stiff and so statu, 

As cockc on his dunghill* crowing crank . • 

* S/ wiser, Shep. Oaf. Sep, 
Eor I was a crank wit a hnsik young h|y. 

• More, Sung of the Soul, i. i. I'll. 
How cante tlicy r to grow so cxtriyucly crank and confident? 

1 * * " South, iSVr/w. ji. IX. 

2 . Among sailors, a shig is said to be crunk , when, by 
the forfl* ol its lx. Horn, or by being loaded too much 
above, it is liable to be overset.* [from krdnek, 
Dut. sick, which is horn the C'inibr. krank.] 

We use the Dutch word crank , in EiudiJV, “to be /vel!- 
tlisposed,” whych in the* original sigmfictli to hr su-L 

I.rlt. iv. 19. 

To C TtANK.# v. n. [from the noun.] To turn v to 
run in and out. The following passage in 
ShaksjK’ure’s Ilenry th£ Fourth teS uecn cited by 
Ur. Johnson to illustrate the verb cranldc ; but that 
is not the true reading, though >t. is fount! in some 

• editions. Pope altered the word, to crankling • 

See how this river conic* me cranhingxw. 

And cuts me from the best of all my land 
A huge half-moon, a monstrous cantlc out. 

, • 1 Shaksprnre, K. Hen. I V • 

The purhl'tid hare — , 

How In* out-rtms the wind, and with what rare • 

lie crunks and crosses, with a thoysapd doubles. 

# Shalspcarc , Ven. and Aden. 
To CitA / vivt.r.'} v t». n. [from cranh , as it signifies some- 
thing bent.] To run in and out; to run in flexures 
and windings. 

Meander, who is said so intricate ti» he, 

Hath not so many turns, i\nv t rankling nook es, as she. [The Wye.] 

Drayton, Potyolb. S j. 
Now on along the cranUun^ path doth keep, 

Then by a rock turns up another way. • m sr* 

Drayton, Baron's If'ars, b. 6. 

To Cka'nkle. v. a. To break into unequal surfaces; 
to break into angles. 

Old Vann’ . stream. 

Forc’d by the smith n shock, li'-r wonted track 
Forsook, and drew her humid (ram aslope, 

( 'rankling her ban k >. P fillips. 

• Crackles. ?t. s. [from the verb.] Inequalities; 

angular prominences. 

Ciia'xkneks. n. s. [from crank . ] 

1. Health; vigour. 

2. Disposition to overset. # 

Cka'nniev). adj. [from cranny."] Full of chinks. 

Ji wall it is, as 1 would have you think, 

Tnat had in it a crannied hole or chink. Shaksprnre. 

A very fair fruit, and not unlike a citron; hut : omewhat 
rougher chopt and crannied, vulgarly conceived the marks of 
Adam’s teeth. Brown, Vu/g. Frr» 

CltA'NNY. n. s. [even, Fr. crena, Lat.] A chink; 
a cleft; a fissure. 

The eye of the understanding is like the eye of the senses 
for as you may- see great object- 1 through small crannies or 

• holes, so you* may see great axioms of nature through small 

and contemptible instances. • • Bdbon, Nat. Hist .- 

And therefore hcafe and ftiid about, * 

To find a cranny to creep out. Uudihras . 

• 1 14 a firm' budding, the cavil? es ought not to b® filled with 
rubbish, hut with brick or st me, fitted to the crannies. Drydcn . 

Within the soaking of watir and springs, with streams and 
currents in the vf-ins and crau alt’s. Barnet, Theory. 

He skipped from room to room, ran up stairs and down 
stairs, from the kitchen to the garrets, and he peeped into every 
• cranny. Arbuthnat * John Bull. 

Chants.# n. s. [Germ, hr ant”, garlands ; J co\.kra?i$ 9 

a wreath or chaplet. V. Ihrc, Gloss. Su. Gotli.] 
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i ho garlands carried before the bier of a maiden, 
an/I hung over her grave. Not wholly discontinued 
in this country." Warburton chtmged this word 
into chants, as others had into rites. But c rants is 
the true word. ‘ 

Yet here she is allowed her virgin crarts , 

He/ maiden strewments, and the bringing home 

Of bell and burial. - Slrnkspcorc, Hand, /. 

CiiAT’K.'J' n. s. f rrrspr and crepe, Fr. err pa, low Lai.] 
A’ thin stuft; loosely woven, of which the dress of 
the clergy is sometimes made. 

And proud lloxanu, fir’d with jealous rage, 

With titty yards of crape shall sweep the stage. Sunfl. 

To thee 1 often call’d in tain. 

Against that assassin in crape. Swift. 

’Tis from high life high ehav arters art; drawn ; 

A saint in twin; a saint in lawn. Pope. 

Cra'ple.# n. s. [Germ, krappcln , to seize.] A claw. 

Sooneas they did the monstrous Scorpion view 
With ugly era pics crawling in their way. 

The dread full sight did them so sore affray. 

That their well-kuowen courses they forwent. 

Spenser , F. Q. v. viii. 40. 

And still he thought he felt their bra pics tare 
Him by the heels back to his oiigly den. *• 

. it. Fletcher , Christ's Viet. B. z. 

CRA'PULAM u, s. [Lat. from the Or. 
which is from jcga^'the head, and nxkWw, to shake.] 
A surfeit, or sickness by intemperance. 

The drunkard now supinely snores. 

His load of ale sweats thro’ hi*, pores, 

Yet when lie wakes, the swine shall find, 

A rrapula remains behind. Col ion , Night Quatrains . 

Cua'pitlence. n. s . [era pula, u surfeit, Latin.] 
Drunkenness; sickness by intemperance. Did . 

Cra'puloits. adj. [rrapuhsus, Lai.) Drunken; in- 
temperate; sick with intemperance. Did. 

To Crase.# See To Craze. 

To CRASII.^ r. n . [a word probably formed from 
the thing, Dr. Johnson says. Perhaps it may be 
from the Fr. noissir, “ to cracir, or crash; to 
crackle, as wood that’s ready to break.” Cotgravc. J 
To make a loud complicated noise, as of many 
things falling or breaking at once. 

When convulsions cleave the lab’ring earth. 

Before the dismal yawn appears, the ground 

Trembles and heaves, the nodding houses crash. Smith. 

To Crakh.^~ v. a. To break or bruise. This is *nc 
of our old verbs; but it is not in Shakspcarc, as 
cited by l)r. Johnson; for the poet reads cni^h a 
cup of wine,” and not. crash. JSce 7 b Crush. Our 
word, in the sense of break, is t faced by Serenius to 
the Goth. Irassa , to tear. We have an expression, 
“ to crash the teeth for anger; to grind the teeth." 
Barret's Alvcarie; which squares with the old Fr. 
Sec Lacombc in V. Ciioussj, croquer, grimer les 
dents, craquer.” We limy compare also the Fr. 
ccrascr. 

Crash, n. /. [from v ilie verb. J A loud sudden mixed 
sound, as of many things brokci? at the same lime. 

Senseless Emin, * w t 

Seeming to feel this blow, with flaming top . 

Sloops to his ba-.e; and, with a hideous crash. 

Takes prisoner Pyrrhus* car.** Sbalrspcarr, ILnuL-t. 

Moralizing sat 1 by the hazard table: 1 look’d upon the un- 
certainly of riches, the decay of bounty, and the vraih of worlds, 
with ns inuili contempt as ever Plato did. Pope, 

Cba'shing.# n. s. [from crash. j A violent, compli- 
cated noise. 1 
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There shall be the noise of a cry from the (ish-gate, and a. 
hovvlh.g from the second, and a great crashing from the hills. 

1 Zcph.i. 10. 

CllA'SIS. n. s . [xpacrij.] Temperature,* constitution 
r arising from the various properties rtf. humours. 

The fancies of nice arc so immediately diversified by the in- 
dividual crasis, that .every man owns something wherein none 
is like him. Glanviile. 

A man may be naturally inclined to prid^ lust, and anger, 
as those inclinations arc founded in a peculia/ crasis , and con- 
stitution of tHS ‘blood and spirits. South. 

CliAiSS.^ ad), [old Fr. eras, gras; Lat. crassia\~] 
Gross ; coarse ; not ‘thin ; not comminuted ; not 
subtle ; not consisting of snpill parts. 

Iron in aquafortis, will fall into ebullition, with noise and 
cmicatiou; as also a craw and fiimid exhalation caused from 
the combat of the sulphur of iron with the acid and nitrous 
spirits of aquafortis. Brawny Vulg. Err. 

A cloud df folly and distraction darkens the soul, and makes 

it crass and material. Bp. Taylor , Semi. (165.3,) p. 308. 

Meta's are intermixed with the common terrestrial matter, 
so as not to be discover? hie by human industry; or, if discover- 
able, so diffused and scattered amongst the crasser and more 
unprofitable matter, that it would never he possible to separate 
and extract it. Woodward. Nat. Ilist. 
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Lra'shiment.#. n. s. [Lat. crassamcnhtm.~\ Thick- 
ness. 

Now', as the bones are principally hero intended, so also all 
tlie other solid parts of the body, that are made of the same 
crassiment of seed, may be here included. 

Smith's Pori nature of Old Agc,$. 179. 

Crassitude, t/.s. [crass// ado, Latin.] Crossness; 
coarseness; thickness. 

They must he but thin, as a leaf, or a piece of paper or 
parchment; for if they have a greater crassitude , they will alter 
in their own body, though they spend not. Bacon. 

The Dead Sea, which vomiteth up bitumen, is of that cras- 
situde, as living bodies, bound hand and foot, east into it, have 
been born up, and not sunk. Bacon , Nat. lint. 

The terrestrial matter carried by rivers into the sea, is sus- 
tained therein partly bj the greater crassitude and gravity of the 
sea-water, and partly by its constant agitation. Woodward. 

Cra'ssness.# 71. s. [from crass.'} Crossness. 

The ethereal body contracts crassness and impurity by the 
same degrees as the immaterial faculties abate in their exercise, 
Glanviile, Pre-exist, of Souls, p. 118. 

Crastina'tion. n. s. [from eras, Latin, to-morrow.] 
Delay. Did. 

Cratch. n. $. [Fr. creicchc , Lat. crates. One of 
our oldest substantives. “ She leydc him in a 
cracchr , &c.” Wicliflb, St. Luke, ii.] The pali- 
saded frame in which hay is put for cattle. 

When being expelled out of Paradise, by rcasonjof sin, thou 
wert held in the chains of death; I was inclosed in' the virgin’s 
womb, I was laid in the cratch , I w r as wrapped in swathliug- 
cloavhs. 1 Hake will on Providence. 

Wc see the Son of God, the God of all the world, in the 
form of a servant : not a cratch to cradle him in, not a gra\ o 
to bury him in, was his own. Bp. Hall, of Conicntation, ij 16. 

Our meats and our sports (much of them) have relation to 
chill ch-works. The coffin of our christmas-mcs in shape long, 
is in imitation of the cratch. Sclden, Table -Talk. 

To Cratch.# v. a, [our old verb lor scratch; Welsh, 
crachy scabies. But see 7 b Scratch.] To tear; 
as, “ to cratch out one’s eyes.” TIuloct . 

CliA' TERM n,$, [Lat] A vent, or aperture; a 
passage at which any thing is let out. 

. This mount, I could see, was made of the stones thrown up 
and fallen foatk again into the crater. 

fterkdey to Arbuthnot, Descrip . of Vesuvius, 1717. 

Crate.# 71. s. [Germ. Jcraet, a basket.] A pannier, 

1 or wicker vessel, in which things are carried on a 

*, horse. * v 
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1. A shire; that is, a circuit or portion of the realm, 
into whiefy the whole hind is divided, for the ad- 
ministration of justice; sp that there is no part of 
the kingdoi^ but what licjJi within sonic. amntv. 
EveVy county is governed by a ycytrly officer, calico 
a sheriff, who puts in execution sdl the commands 
And judgements of the king’s* courts. Of these 
counting ibuy^irc tended county-palatines, as that 
of Lancaster,* Chester, Durham, :tad Ely. A 
county-palatine is a jurisdiction of so high a nature, 
that the chief governours ofrfhcse, by special charter 
from the king, sent otjt nil writs in their own name, 
and did all tiling^ touching justice as absolutely as 
the prince himself, only acknowledging him their 
superiour and sovereign. But this power lias, by 
a statute in Ilenry V J II. liis time, been much 
abridged. There are likewise counties corporate, 
which are certain cities or ancient boroughs upon 
which our princes have thought good to bestow ex- 
traordinary liberties. Of these Londtpi is one, 
York another, the city of Chester a third, and 
Canterbury a fourth. And to these may be uddciV 
many more; as the county of the town of King- 
ston upon Hull, .the county of the town of Ilaver- 
lbidwest, and the county of Litchfield. County is, 
m another signification, used for the con nt '/-com f. 

( owl. 

Discharge your povicrs unto their several counties, 

A> we will ours. Shnksprarr. lien. IV. 

II* caught his death the last county sessions, where he would 
goto see justice done to n poor widow-woman, and her father- 
less children. Addis on, Spul. 

2 . Aii earldom. 

Brave impo of Bedford, crow apace in bountie, 

And count of visdomc more than of thy conn tic / 

Spcnst r f Ruins of T,wc. 

3. A count; a lord, [old Fr. conn tie. If Now wholly 
obsolete. 

The gallant, >oTh)g, and noble gentleman, § 

The count y Paris. Shaks/uarc, Rout, and Jut. 

He fiimlc Hugh Lupus county palatine. of Chester, and gave 
that curldom to him and his heirs, to hold the same it a libera 
ad gladium sicut reji tenebat An glia m ad common. Hanes. 

County-court.# See County. It is a court in- 
cident to the jurisdiction of the Sheriff. It is not 
a court of record, but may hold * pleas of debt or 
damages under forty shillings. Blackstonc. 

COUP-DE-MAIN ;# n.s. [I V.] A military expres- 
sion, dftioting an instantaneous, an unexpected, 
and generally a desperate attack. It^ is sometimes ( 
applied to any tiling which is transacted Vith 
promptness and vigour. 

The upper fort maintained its defence, anil the attack was 
relinquished. It seems it could only have been carried by a 
coup dc wain , which unluckily failed. . 

( hUhrie , India within the Ganges. 

COUP-D'OEIL.* n. 5. [Fr.] The first view of any 
thing ; a slight view of it. 

Only figure to yourself a vast semicircular basin, full of fine 
blue sea, and vessels of all sorts and sizes, &c. This is the 
first coup d’oeit, and is almost all I am vet able to give you an 
account of. Or ay, Lett, to West, from Genoa, 1739. 

COUPE' E. n. s. [French.] A motion in dancing, 
when one leg is a little bent and suspended from the 
ground, and with the other a motion ?s made for- 
wards. Sec Coopee. Chambers. , 

.Co'upiyG-QLAss.# Sec Cupping-glass. • 

vol. 1 . . 
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Co'uyr.ARLE.# adj. [Fr. arcouplable . ] Fit to be 
coupled with. • Cotgrave, and Sherivpod, 

CO'CPLE. //. .v> [couple, Fr. coptHa , Latin.] 
t. A chain or tie that holds dogs together. 

% I’lPkcep my stable** whore 
I lodge mjv.'ifo; I’l|go in couples vfith her, 

J han when T feel and fro her, no further trust her. Shakspaarc. 

it it in some sort with fri#nd- as*t is with dogs in couples s 
they bhoiiftl bo of the same size and humour. L' Estrange. 

2. Two; a brace. • • 

lie was taken up by a couple of shepherds, and by them 
brought to life again. \ • Sidney. 

A seho )lina*.t T, who shall teach my sou ami vonr’s, I will 
provide ; } oa, t Rough the throe do cost me a coipk of hundred 
pounds. Asthma. 

A pijee of chrystal inclosed a couple of drops, which looWd 
lilo 1 water when they were shaken, though perhaps they ore 
nothing by t bubbles of air. • j.t&kiisoji on Italy. 

By adding one to one, we have the complex idea of ti couple . 

, Lode. 

3. A male and liis female. # • 

• So shall all the couph's three, • 

liver true in loving he. Shah s pea re, AT. X. Dream. 

Oh ! alas ! 

I losL a enuplT\ that ’twift heaven and earth 
iVlight thus have stood, beget A jg wonder, as 
You gracious couple do. Shalspcarc, JVin. Tale . 

I have read of a feigned commonwealth, where die married 
couple are permitted, before they contract, to see one another 
naked. * Httcmt, New Atlantis. 

He said : tin* careful couple join their tears. 

And then invoke the gods with piou* prayers. Drydcn. 

Ail su**» ffiling generations ol* men are the progeny of one 
pi'imit iv(* / •nt/de. Huntleys Sermons. 

To CoVrLE. v v. a. [old Fr, coupler , accoupler, 
jnindu*; Hot], copula , Lat.] 

1. To cl min together. 

ii'iuKumii, 1 chargetb.ee, tender w el liny hounds; m 4 

A i id •//■{' low dcr with the decp-moutliM Brack. Shalsprarc. 

1. To join one to ;motlictt # • 

What greater i!N ha.e # the heavens in store, 
l*o couple riming harms with sorrow past Sidney. 

And whcrc-%>*-Yr w t went, like Juno’s -.wans, 

Still wo went coupled and inseparable. Slink?, pea n\ As you tike it . 

Put the tar lies into the loops, and couple the tent together, 
that it may he one. Ej W. xxvf. 1. 

* 'fhev behold your chaste conversation coupled with fear. 

1 Pet. iii. 2. 

Their concernments were so roupftd, that if nature had not, 

} cl their religions would have made them brothers. South , 

That man make* a mean figure in the eyes of reason, who 
is measuring syllables and coupling Humes, when he should lie 
mtudiiur his own soul, and scouring his own immortality. 

Pope. 

3. To marry; to wed ; to join in wedlock. 

f shall rejoice to see you so coupled, as may bo tit both for 
jour honour and your satisfaction. Sidney . 

T am just going tit as^bt with archbishop, in degrading a 
par«on who couples all our beggars, by which I shall make one # 
4 iapp\ man. Swift. 

To cV/upi.e. v. n. 'Jo join in embraces. 

Waters in Africa being rare, divers sorts of beasts come from 
several parts to drink ; and so being refreshed, fall to coupfPf* 
and 111:1m limps with s'*\ oral kinds. Bacon. 

• * Thou, with thj I11 \ crew, # 

Cast wanton eyes on the daughter-! of iffen* % 

And rouphd with them, aim begot a race. * Milton, P . ft. 
After this alliance, 

L£t tigers match with hinds, adtl wolves with sheep, 

Anil every ereaftire coupU with his foe. Drydcn, Span. Fryar • 
CoVple-beijgak. n. s. [couple and beggari] One 
that makes it lus business to marry beggars to each 
other. 

* No rouplc-bcggar in the land, 

E’er join’d such numbers hand in hand. Swift. 

Complement.# n. [from couplff] Union ; two or 

5 » 
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more together. Not now in use. Mr. Malone 
believed this word to be ofTShakspeare’s invention ; 
but Spenser is before him. iomc editions of 
Shakspearc’s rfonncts have converted it into com- 
pliment. , . 

, After all which up to their steeds thty wenf, i 
And forth together rode, a goojlly couptcmrut. 

, . Sjxiiscr, V. Q. vi. v. *4. 

Making a cotyolcmenl of proud compare 
With sun ami moon, with earth and sea’s rich gems. 

Shaksprarc, Sonn. xxi. 

CWuriiT . r n.s. [French.] 

1. Two verses; a pair of rhinie«. • 

«»Then would they cast awa\ their pipes and, holding hand 
in hand, dame 1»\ the only cadence of their voices, which 
they would u*jC in singing some short couple! s, whereto the one 
lialf brgiimdsApt r thc other half should amwer. • Sidney. 

Then .f the fast, an only couple! fraught ' u 
XVith j/iinc unmeaning thing they call a thought; 

A fienlJcsh Alexandrine cudh the Song, 

Thai, like u wounded muke, dfags its slow length along. 1 ’opf. 

Ju Pope J eanmVi rend a line, 

Bill vs ith a sigh l wish it mine; 

When he run in one coup/d fix, < 

More seii'C than I can do in r.\, 

It gives me such a jenJou > fit, * 

A cry’, pbx take him and his wit. Sir if/. 

2. A pair; as of doves. 

Anon, ns patient as thi* female dov<*-. 

Ere that her golden couplets are disclthkl. 

His silence will sit drooping, Shakspearc, lhmlct. 

Coupling. =& it. a 1 , [from couple,’] 

1. A junction. 

To the artificers and builders irate tile} h, to buv hewn 
stone, and timber for mnpf/ngi. z Cl, ton. \v\iv. t r. 

2. Junction in embrace. 

TUjit great variety of brutt ^ in Afriea, is by rea-on of the 
meeting together of brutes of se\ era I species, ai water, and (lie 
■promiscuous couplings of mah*: and female^ of several specie-.. 

I [ale, Orig. of Mankind. 

CO'URAGK.f fi. s. [old hr. roragc; modern, 
courage; low Tail, coragiuni; from ear, the heart. 
Spenser repeatedly uses arurugc for heart or mind. 
‘This word is rarely found in the plural ; but 
Shakspcare gives it in his Cvmbcline: fc - Their dis-^ 
cipline now mingled with their couragtsf which l)r. 
Johnson, however. lias, in all the editions of his dic- 
tionary, printed courage, j Bravery : active forti- 
tude; spirit of enterprise. 

f The king becoming urace-., / o 

Devotion, patience, cuvrtige, fortitude ; 

I have no relish of them. Shakspearc, Macbeth. 

Hope nrnii their courage; from their tmv’rs they thru .v 
Their dait>. with double force, and drive the foe. Drydt n. 

, Courage, tluv‘ grows from con stitut tori, very often forsakes* 
a man when he .hub occasion for it; and when it ib only a kind 
of instinct in the soul, it break > out on all occasions, with/ nit. 
judgement or discretion. That courage which arises from the 
sense of our duty, and from the fear of offending Him that 
made us, aeU always in an uniform manner, and according to 
the dictates of right reason. Addison , Guardian. 

Nothing but the want of common courage was the cause of 
their jnisfe.rtiiiicg. i . Swift. 

To Co'ukagk.^ v, a . [frohi the, noun. An old verb 
in our language, unjustly slighted and forgotten. 

To courage, or to make audacipus, adddre ani- 
roum, vel aiuiacinui.” Iluloet.] To encourage. 
Moreover, charge JosuA, and courage him, uiul boldcn him. 

Dent. iii. 28. MalhetCc's Tran si. 

CouitA'nEocs.-f- atlji [old Fr. or Norm, emtrajeux , 
angry, Kelham ; couragimv , courageous, Cotgrade.] j 
1. Ujave; daring; bold; enterprising; adventurous; ) 
hardy; stout. • / 
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And he that i* courageo w among the mighty, shall flee away 
nakdl in that'day. V . . A**, ii. 16. , 

Let us mutate the courageous example of St? Paul, who chose 
tlien to magnify fiis office whfcn ill men conspired to lessen it. 
t ’ 1 x I Alter!) nr i/. 

2. It is used ludicrously by Shakspearc for outrageous. 
He is very caur/igcons «mad, about In'! throwing into the 
water. • , Shaksp&nrc. 

Courageous. adv. [fronx courageous.] Bravely; 
stoutly; Igaldly. \ ** 

Deal courageously; an<l the Lord shall be with the good. 

2 Chron. xixrir. 

ilje kmg the next day ^presented him battle upon the plain, 
the fields th<ro being open anil yhampaign ; the earl courage- 
ouslif cun ic dow 11, and joined battle with him. J 

Macon, Hen. VII. 

Endeavour resolutely and courageously to repel temptations, 
** often as they sol licit thee. Hammond's Works, iv. 56^. 

Couua ciEousNkss. //. ,v. [1 rum Cfatragcous.] Bravery; 
boldness; spirit; courage. 

Nirtnmr hearing of the manliness mid the courageous ness 
that they had to fight for their country, durst not try the 
filial ter by the sword. 2 Alar . xiv. 18. 

, Cok im'nto! \"; s - C«ww*. l'r.] See Co rant. 

1. A nimble dance. 

PU like a maid the better, while I have a tooth in iny 
head : why, he is able to lead her n c&uranfo. Shakspearc. 

2. Any thing that spreads quick, as a paper of ne\vs. 

, The weekly con ranis with Paul's seal ; and all 

Th* admir'd discourses of the prophet Bkll. v 

t li. Aohson, Under wn\,ds. 
New books every day, pamjddcts, emt motors , Ike. 

iSurtini , Anal, of Mel. To l la* Render. 
M\ distempered old acquaintance read, in the ne\ place, tlu 
account of the affairs abroad in the couraut. Taller, No. 1 ;8‘. 
'To C/oi'Kii. V. H. [ comber , Fr.*] To beiul ; to bow; 
to stoop in supjdication. Not in u>e. 

In Urn fatnebs of these purs) time's, 

Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg. 

Yen, rourh anti woo, for leave to do it good. 

# Shalspcarc, J law Id. 

CoFitu.# a (If. Crooked. See C(vuj. 

Her neck is short, her slioulders court). < Gotvrr, Conf. Am. 

CoVujek. //. $. . [courier, Fr.] A messenger sent in 
baste; an express; a runner. 

I met a courier , one mine ancient friend. 

Shakspcarr, Tvnon. 

This thing the wary basso well perceiving, by speedy eottners 
advertised Solyman of the enemy’s purpose, requesting him 
v ith all speed to repair with his army to Tuiiris. KndUsflist. 

(X)URSK.-f - 71. s. [ course , b 1 » cm sus, Lnt.] 
t . Race ; career. 

And sonic she arms with sinewv force, 

And some vvijh swiftness in the course . Cow/n/. 

2 ? Passage from place to place ; progress. To this 
may be referred the course of a river . 

Aiod when we Imd finished our course from Ty re, vve crime 
to Ptolcmais. ‘ Ads, xxi. 7. 

Jake as a ship, that through the ocean wide 
Directs her course unto one certain coast, 

Is met of many a counter wind and tide. 

Sjymsrr, F. Q. vi. xii. 1. 

A light, by which the Argivc siiuadron steers 
Their silent course to Ilium’s well known shore. Denham. 

3. Tilt ; act of running in the lists. 

But this hot knight w as cooled with a fall, which, at the third 
course, he received of Phalantus. Sidney. 

4. Ground on which* a rucc is run. 

j. Track or line in which a ship sails, or any motion 
is performed. 

6. Sail; means by which the course is performed. 

To the courses we have devised studding-sails, sprit- sails, 
and top-sails* Halegh, Ess. 
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7. Progress from one gpdation to another ; process* 

When the* state of the controversy is plaiifly determined, it 
must not be altered by another disputant in the course of the 
disputation. » % # * Walts. 

OytltT of .'■jii# cession ; us, <* 6 cnj one in Jits course, • 

Their officers that served the § k^ns# in any matter of the 
count's, which came in and wenf out, month by month; — of 
*3verv course was l went \ and four thousand. *r Chron. xxvii. 1. 

If any man yeah in ay unknown tongue, let it be by two, 
or at the mo A J>y ihrce, and that by course ; ami let one in- 
terpret. ^ i Cor. xiv. 27. 

9* ►Slutcd iind orderly method*, or manner. 

If she live long* 

And in the end meet the old course of death. 

Women w ; U all turn monsters. Shakspcarc, K. Lear . 

The duke cannot den;* the course of law. Shakspcarc. 

If Oud, by his re\ea led declaration, first gave rule to any 
man, he, that will claim by that title, must have the same 
poMtive grant of God for his succession ; for, if it has not 
directed the course of its descent and conveyance, no body can 
succeed to this title of the first Hiller. Lofke 9 

so. Series of successive and methodical procedure. 

The glumU did resolve during her cowrit* of ph} sick, and she 
cont inner h vci*} well to t hi ; day. Wisynun, Surgery. 

11. The elements oi an art exhibited and explained, 
in a methodical series. Hence flur courses of phi- 
losophy, anatomy, chemistry, anil iSnthcmaticks. 

• Chambers. 

! }. Conduct; manner of proceeding. 

tirittiis perceiving the danger he was in, began to doubt with 
liiiiJliclf w hut conn fr* were best for Jiim to take.* /» *nollcs. 

That woith\ deputy finding nothing but a common misery, 
took the best cmo'Nclie possibly could to establish a common- 
wealth in Ireland. Danes on Ireland. 

lie placed 1 mmiiissioners there, who* governed it only in a 
course ofdbcivtion, part martial, part civil. Davies on Ireland. 

(Jive willingh what l can take by force; 

And know, obedience is }our safest course. Drydcn, Aurengz. 

lint ; f a right a «;■*.* be taken with children, there will not 
be so much need of common rewards and punishments, l*ockc. 

’Tis time we should decree 

U hat course to take. * Addison, Cato. 

The senate observing how, in all contentions, they were 
forced to yield t* the tribunes und people, thought i% their 
wisest course t^> give wav also to time. Snuff. 

13. Method of life; l mill of actions. 

A woman of so working a mind, and so vehement spirits, 
as it was happy she took 11 good course ; for otherwise it would 
have been terrible. Sidney. 

His addiction was to courses vain ; 
llis companies, unlctterM, nule ami sh.'Ulow ; 

His hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, sports. 

Shakspcarc, Hen. I'. 

As the dropsy-man, the more lie drinks, the drier lie is, and 
the more lie still de.-ircs to drink ; even m> a sinner, the more 
he sins, tfie apter he is to sin, and more desirous to keep still a 
course in wickedness. Perkins. t 

Men will say, * • 

That beauteous Kinma vagrant courses took. 

Her father’s house, and civil life forsook. Prior. 

14. Natural bent ; uncontrolled will. ’ 

It is best to leave nature to her course , who is the sovereign 
physician in most diseases. * jA tuple. 

So every servant took his course. 

And, bad at first, they all grew worse. Prior. 

15. Catamenia. 

The stoppage of women’s courses , if not suddenly looked to, 
6ets them undoubtedly into a consumption, dropsy, or some 
other dangerous disease. Harvey on Consumptions. 

1 6. Orderly structure. 

The tongue dcfileth the whole body, and settetli on Arctic 
course of nature. •James, iii. 6. 

17. [Tn architecture.] A continued range of stones, 

level or of the same height, throughout the whole 
length of the building, and not interrupted by any* 
aperture. 1 ion'is* 
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1 8. Series of consequences* * 

i ( > dumber of dishes «ct on at once upon the taljle* 

Vorthy sir, thou bleed’* t : 

Thy exercise hath been too violent 

For a second courjf of fight. ‘ Shakspcarc, Coriol. 

Then witih a scooml corner tile tqhhxs load. 

And with lull i liui^r* oiler to the god. Dry den. JEr.. 

^ on arc not to wash your hand* 'till alter you have smit up 
} our beccyid course. * Sun//, Direct, lo the Cook. 

So quick retires each il}ing course, you’d swear 
Sanc.hu’ s drc id doctor and Ui> wand was there. Pope. 

20. Itoguhirity; settled rule. 

21. Empty form. * • j 

Men talk asuf they believed in (Jn.l, \ M \ th,-y li t0 Ll9 jf they 
thought there wa< notu: ; their vow* and promises an* nojnorc 
than words of course. // Estrange. 

22 . 'Hie running of dogs •upon bears. A phrase of 
bcar-btuliiip times; whether it bijctt^s to Lhe no 
ldss savage practice of modern bull-baitings 1 am 

• unable lo say. # 

t They have tied me to a sftike ; I cannot lly, 

But, bear-like, I must light the com sc. * Shakspcarc, Macbeth. 

2j. ()/' course. Hy consequence. 

With n mind uuprq Assessed by doctors and commentators 
, trf' any wet, whose reusuiiiAis, intiTprctation and language, 
which 1 have been used to, will ofcaunc make all # chime that 
way; and make another, and perhaps the genuine meaning of 
the author, seem harsh, strained, uncouth to me. Locke. 

24. Of course. IJy settled rule. 

Sense is of course annex’d to wealth ami power; 

No muse is proof against, a golden shmv’r. Garth . 

Neither shall I be so far wanting t » myself, a - , not to desire 
a patent, granted of course to all useful projector*. Swiff. 

To Course, r. a. [from die noun.] 

1. To hum ; to pursue. 

The hifjr rftiind tears ^ 

Coined one another down his inuocent'uoso 
In piteous chase. # # Shakspcarc, As you like if. 

The king is hunting the deer; 1 a m courting myself. 

• Shakhpcui t\ L. L. Lost. 

\\ here’s the thane of (’awdor ? 

W e cours'd him at the heels, and had a purpose 

To he liis purveyor. Shakspcarc , Macbeth. 

2 . To pursue with dog* that hunt in view. • 

I am continual!} starting hares for }ou to course: we were 
certain!} cut out for one another; tor my temper quits an 
amour just where thine takes it up. Cougrt vr. Old Bachelor. 

3. To put to speed ; to force to run. 

When fhev have .111 appetite 
To vinery, Jc*t them not iliinlv nor eat, 

And ccHrsr them oft, ami tire them in the heat. •May, fVg. 

To (.hiritsi:. v. n. To run : to row about. 

•Swift as quicksilver it entries through 
The nnt’ral gates ami allies ol tin* body. *S hal spear n , Hamlet. 

The blood, befofe cold and ^filed, h i; the liver white and 
pale, which is the badge of pusillanimity and cowardice ; but 

• tin* dierris warms it, and makes it <o/o-e from the inward- t<5 

the parts extreme. Shaky, arc. licit. D\ 

>}!(■ <Jiil >o course o’er my extoriours, with s.ndi a grt*c«Jy in- 
tentioii, that the appetite of hu* (}e did Mini 1 •_» scorch 1110^ 
like a burning ulus*-. Shal.\fjt.t-c, .1/. U\vf Windsor, 

t Ten bracc*and more ol'gieyliounds. -iun.v\ iair. 

And tall as stags, ran loose, and mm. '^..tsuefd^iis chair. 

• • l)ry den. 

All, at once 

B elapsing quick, as quickly r^tecend 
And mix, and Uiwart, extinguish, and re new, 

All ether coursing in a maze of fight. Thom son. Autumn. 

Co / i;rseh.+ M. fr. [from course ; coursitT, French.] 

1. A swill horse ; a war-horse; a word not used in 
prose. 

• He proudly pricketh on his courser strong, 

And Atin uy him pricks with spurs of shame and wrong. 

• $ Spenser, F. Q> 
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{Then to his absent guest the king decreed 
A pair of couriers, born of hcav’i.ly breed ; w 

M ho from their nostrils breath'd ctherial fire, 

Whom Circe Mole from ln*r celestial fire. Drydei i, JEn, 

TV impatient pants in every vein, 

And, pawing, seems to boat the distant plain ; 

HiJIs, vales, and hoods appear already cross’d, 4 ‘ 

And, ere he starts, a tiiousaud steps are lost. Pope. 

2. Oiut who pursues the spoif of coursing hares ; “ a 
runner; a courser” See Cotgrave in V. Coureur. 

i am no baw d, nor a cheater, nor a courser 
Of broken- winded women. IScaum . and PI. Thv Captain. 

( A leach ijp a leathern thong, by which a falconer holds his 
hawk, or a courser leads his greyhound. JIanmcr. 

3. He who discourses upon a subject, and pursues it ; 
a ‘disputant. See the 1 ith sense of Course. 

**Hc was accounted a noted 4 sopl lister, ami remarkable courser 
in the time oi^ent in the public schools. 

1 ' Life of A. Wood, p.109. 

Co'urcsi: y.* n. s. [Fr .coursic.] Fart of the hatches 
in a galley. - ( Sherwood. 

Co'uksing.* 7 hSt, Sec 2 o Course. The sport of 

hunting hares, foxes, and sometimes deer, with 
greyhounds. < 

It would be tried also in flyirg of hawks, or in coursing of a 
deer, or hart, with greyhounds. Bacon , Nat. Hist. 

CGLTilYy n.s. Lold hr. court, mod. cour ; Gotli. 
/’W/ 7 , civility of maimers ; Sax. cupt ; Dutch, boa t ; 
low Lat. curl is. See Courteous] 

1. The place where the prince resides; the palace. 

Of court, it seems, men courtesie do call, 

For that it there most useth to abound. Spenser, p\ Q.yiA. 1. 

Here do you keep a hundred knights and squires, 

Men so disorderly, so debauch’d and bold, 

That this our court, infected with them manners, 

Shews like a riotous inn ; Epicurism and lust. 

Make it more like a tavern, ora brothel. 

Than a grac’d palace! Shakspcarc , A". Lear. 

„It shall be an habitation of dragons, and a court fur owls. 

Isaiah , xxvi. 1.3. 

His exactness, tliut every man should have his due, was such, 
that you would think he had never seen a court : the politeness 
with which this justice was adminUtivd, would convince you 
he never had lived out of one. Prior , Dedication. 

A suppliant to your royal court I come. Pope, Odyssey. 

2. The hall or chamber where justice is administred. 

Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this present question in the court ? Shakspcarc . 

St. Paul being brought unto the highest court in Athens, to 
give an account of the doctrine lie had preached, concerning 
Jesus ami the resurrection, took occasion to imprint on those 
magistrates a future state. fllterb^ry. . 

3. Open space before a house, [perhaps, in this sense, 
from the Sax. gypd, a yard , 3 being changed into c. 
Or from the Lat. cars, emits.] 

You must have, before you come to t hi* front, three courts: 
a green court plum, with a wall about it; a second court of 
the same, but more garnished, with little turrets, or other em- 
bellishments upon the wall ; and a third court , to square with 
the front, uot to be built but inclosed with a naked wall. 

Bacon , 

Suppose it wore the king’s bedchamber, yet the meanest 
man in the tragedy must conic and dispatch his business, rather . 
than in the r lobby or court yard (which is fitter for him), for 
fear the stage should tie cleared,, and the scenes broken. 

Dry den. 

4. A small opening inclosed with houses and paved 
with broad stones, distinguished from a street. 

5 Persons who compose the retinue of a prince. 

The court ’$ a school indeed, in which soAie few 
•Learn virtuous principles. 

Bcaum. and PI. Custom of the Country. 
Their wisdom was so highly esteemed, that sonic of thcih 
. w^re always employed to follow the courts of their kings, to 
«dvisc; them. * t Temple . 
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6 . Persons who arc asscinbledrfor the administration 

of justice. b ^ ‘ . * 

He was so zealous for his client, and so favourably received 
by the court, that he went on with great fluertfy to inform the 
.bench, &c. " Tatlvr, No. 186. 

7. Any jurisdiction ni!ijary, civil, or ecclesiastical. 

If uny noise or soKIier you perceive 

Near to the wall, by some apparent sign 
Let us have knowledge at the coufl of guard. 

r-' Shaksptare , Hen. VI. P . I. 

The archbishop 

Of Canterbury, accompanied with other 
Learned and reverend fathers of his order, 

Held a late court at Dunstable. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII . 

1 have at last met with the proceedings of the court baron, 
hold in that behalf. Spectator. 

8. The art of pleasing ; the art of insinuation ; civility ; 
flattery. 

Him the prince with gentle court did board. Spenser . 

r Hast thou been never base ? Did love ne’er bend 
Thy frailer virtue, to betray thy friend? 

Flatter me, make thy edart, and say it did; 

Kings in a crowd would have their vices hid. 

Dry den, Aurcngzcbc. 
Some sort of people, placing a great part of their happiness 
’ in stroii” drink, are' always forward to make court to my young 
master, by offering thut which they love best themselves. 

Locke . 

I have been considering why poets have such ill success in 
making their court, since they are allowed to be the greatwst 
and best of all flatterers : the defect is that they flatter only in 
print or in writing. Swijt to Gay. 

9. It is often used in composition in most of its senses. 

Court of Guard .^| See the 7th sense of Court. 

1. The guard-room of soldiers; the place where the 
guard musters. See Corps- de-gaud. 

The lieutenant to-night watches on the court of guard. 

Shakspcarc, Othello . 

Visit your courts of guard, view your munition. 

Bcaum. and PI. Beggar's Bush. 

2. They who compose the guard. 

Environed round with a court of guard ajbout her, that stand 
in readiness with javelins in hand. 

Parthcncia Sac, a, ( 1 6.3,1,) p. 1 8. 

To Court, v. a . [from the noun.] 

1. To woo ; to solicit a woman to marriage. 

Follow a shadow, it flics you ; , 

Seem to fly it, it wilt pursue ; 

So court a mistress, she denies you ; 

Let her alone, she will court you. B. Jonson , Forest. 

Fir’d with her love, and with ambition led, 

The neighb’ring princes court her nuptial bed. Drydcn, JEn. 

Alas ! Senipronjus, wouldst thou talk of love 
To Marcia, whilst her father’s life’s in danger ? 

Thou inight’st as well court the pale trembling vestal, 

1 While she bcho.ds the holy flame expiring. Aditison, Cato . 
Ev’n now, when silent scorn is all they gain, / 

A thousand court you, though they court in vain. Pope. 

2. To solicit ; to seek. 

* Their own ease and satisfaction would quickly teach children 
to eburi commendation, and avoid doing what they found con- 
demned, • Locke on Education . 

3. To flatter ; to endeavour to please. 

Court-baron.* See Court. A court incident to 
every manor in the kingdom, and holden by the 
steward within the said manor. Blackstonc . 

Court-breeding.* n . s. [from court and breed.] 
Education at court. 

Court-breeding, and his perpetual conversation with flatterers, 
was but a bad school. Milton, Eiconoelastcs. 

Court-bubble.* n. s. [from court and bubble,] The 
trifle of a court ; a thing of no moment. ■ * 
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You yju^men, but masquers ; 

Shapes, shadows, mid thflpg'bf men ; court-bubbles, • 

That every breath or break?, or blowy away. 

§ • Bcamn . and FI. Elder Brother . 

Court-c'ard.^# See Coat-card. • 9 

Court-chaplain, n. s. [com# chaplain .] One 

jvlio attends the king to ccfcbrattf the holy offices. 

The maids of honour have been fuliyYonvinccd by a famous 
court-chaplain.* • Swift. 

Court-cupboard.# The side-board, tf it may so be 

galled, of ancient days. It \vas a recess, fitted with 
shelves, on which plate was displayed ; and was a 
moveable piece of furniture. 

Away with the jofht-stools, remove the court-cupboard , look 
to the plate. Shakspeare, Bom. and Jul . 

Court-day. n. s. [court and day,'] Day on which 
justice is solemnly administred. f 

The judge took time to deliberate, and the next court-dap he 
spoke. Arbuthnot ryid Pope.* 

Court-dress.# n . s. [front coyrl • and tftmj The 

dress in which a person appears at court; full- 
dress. • • 

Court-dresser, n.s. [court ami dresser.] One that 
dresses the court, or persons of rank,; a flatterer. 

There are many way* of fallacy; such arts' of giving colours, 
appearances and resemblances, by this court-dretscr , fancy. 

Locke . 

CduRT-FAsiiioN.# n.s. [from court and fashion.] 
Wliat is obsenud at court. • 

Christianity being the court-fashion , none woidd be out of it. 

* Putter, Holy War, p. voy. 

Cou&T-FAVouii. 7i. .v. Favours or benefits bestowed 
by princes. 

We part with the blessings of both worlds for pleasures, 
court -favours, and commissions; and at last, when we have 
sold ourselves to our lusts, we grow sick of our bargain. 

U Estrange. 

Court-hand. n.s. [court and hand.] The hand or 
manner of writing used in records anti judicial pro- 
ceedings. # 

He can make obligations, and write court-hand. Shakspc are. 

Court-lady. - ^* n. s. [court and lady, j A lady con- 
versant or employed in court. 

The court-lad ta especially, that were faulty as tlu; men. | 

lip. Richardson on the Old Test. (16*5,) p. .',85. 
The same study, long continued, is ns intolerable to them, as 
the appearing long in the same clothes oy fashion is to a court- 
lady. Lode. 

By their tricks and trinke tting between party and party, and 
their intriguing it with courtiers and court-ladies, they had 
upon the matter set the whole together by the ears. 

• South, Scrm. vi. 114. 

Court-leet.'X* ?i. s. [froift court :i ml led , leobe or ( 
leub, Sax. The court of the Units br vabsal^of a 
lord, where they render their lcobc-jelb, lout-yield 
or guild, suit, service, or homage.] A court of re- 
cord, held once in the year, and not oftener, within 
a particular hundred, lordship, or manor, before 
the steward of the leet. Blacks four. 

Court-martial.# See Court. A court appointed 
to investigate, and to punish, military offences; and 
is distinguished, as occasion requires, by the titles 
of a general, a regimental, and a garrison Court 
Martial. 

Co / URTEOus.i v adj. [courtoisj French ; kurteis , Goth t ] 
Elegant of manners ; polite ; well-bred ; Axil of acts 

of respect. # 

lie hath deserved worthily of his country ; and his ascent is 
not by such easy degrees, us those who have bWn supple and * 
courteous to the people. Shakspeare, Coriol. 
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They arc one while courteous, civil, and obliging; blit, \i A. 
a snfall time after, are supercilious, sharp, troublesome, ficiv. , 
mul exceptions. South. 

Courteously. adx\ [from courteous.] Respectfully; 
civilly; complajsantly. 1 

Ho thought them to be gentlemen of much more worth 
than thci:#hdbits bcA rayed, yet he let them courteously piss. 

§ Wotton. 

v\ In 1st Amrist was upon earth, lie was not only easy of access, 
he did not only courteously receive all that addressed themselves 
to him, hut also did not disdain himself to travel tip and down 
the country. Ca/amy, Sermons . 

Alcmous, being prevailed upon by the glory of his 1 name/ en- 
tertained him courteously. Broome . 

Co'urteodsness. 7i. s. [from courteous.] Civility ; 
complaisance. » 

Co'urter.#.7?. s. [from coyrt.] He y&o wooes or 
solicits Women. # 

A courier of wcnclies. Sherwood. 

Co'uRTESAN.-fO n.s. [F#. court i sane, Ital. corligiana* 

Co'urtezan. 3 low Lnt. coriisana. Our old word 
is cortizan , or cortisan. Col grave, in translating 
courti sane,* renders It w a lady, gcntlewoimm, or 

• Waiting- woman of the court ; also, but less pro- 
perly, a courtizan, professed strumpet, fhmousor 
infamous whore.”] A womjtn t of the town; a pro- 
stitute ; a strumpet. 

’Tis a brave night to cool a courtezan. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

With them there arc no stews, no dissolute houses, no cour- 
tesans, nor any thing of that kind; nay, they wonder with de- 
testation, at y ou in Europe, which permit such things. 

Bacon, New Atlantis. 

Tile Corinthian is a column, lasciviously decked like a 
courtesan. Wotton . 

Charixus the brother of Sappho, in love with Rhodope the 
courtezan, spent his whole estate upon hfcr. * Addison * 

CO'URTESY.f n. s. [yyurtoisir, Fr. cortcsia , Iftil. 
htrtcisi , Goth.] . 

1 . Elegance of manners ; civility; complaisance. 

Of couit, it seems, men courtesy do call. 

For that it there most useth to abound. Spenser , F. Q. \i. i. 1. 

Sir, you are very welcome to nur house: • 

It must appear 111 other ways than words, 

Therefore l cant this breathing courtesy. 

Shakspeare, Merck. of Vcn. 

Who have seen his estate, his hospitality, his com tesy to 
strangers. Fvarhtnn. 

He, who was compounded of all the elements of affability 
aiy! courtesy towards all kind of people, brought himself to a 
habit ot^acgleet, and even of rudeness, towards theljiietn. 

Clarendon • 

Pour tesy — is sooner found in lowly sheds 
With smoky rafters, than in tap’stry halls. 

And courts of princes, •where it first was nam'd. Milton, Com. 

So gentle of condition was lie ♦.now 11, # 

That through the court his courtesy was blown. Dryden , Fab.* 

2 . An act of civility or respect. 

You spurn'd me such a day ; another time 
You call'd me dog ; and for these courtesies, 

I’ll lend you thus much money. Shakspeare, Mcrch. of Vcn. 

• Repose you there, while 1 to the hard house 

Return, and force their scanted courtesy* SftatcsjMnre, K. Lear. 

When 1 was hist at Exeter, 

The mayor in courtesy skew'd me the castle. 

, m y Shakspeare , Rich. Ill, 

Sound all thf; lofty instruments of war, 

And by that inusick’lct us all embrace; 

For heav'n to earth *omc of tis never shall 
A second time do such a courtesy. Shakspeare , Hen. IV. 

Other states, assuredly, cannot be justly accused for not 
^staying for the first blow ; or for not accepting Polyphemus's 
courtesy , to l>e the last that shall be eaten up. Bacon. 

3. The reverence nujde by women. 
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4 . * 

Some country girl scarce to a court *sy bred, 

Would I much rather than Cornelia wed ; 

If* supercilious, haughty, proud and vain, 

She brought her fa trier* i> triumphs in her train. Drydcn, Jun. 

The poor creative was as full of courtesies as if 1 had been 
her godmother: the truth on’t is, I endeavoured to make her 
look something Christiafi-like. Congrcn*, Old linr/iclor. 

4. A tenure, not of right, but by the favour of others; 

as, to hold upon courtesy* ». 

5. Co'uktesy t/f England. A tenure by which, if a 
man marry an inheritance, that is, a woman seised 
cf lan?l, find getteth a child of her that comes alive 
into the world, though both the dlihl and his wife 
cKe forthwith ; yet, if she were in posscsMon, shall 

keep the land during his life, and is called tenant 
per larem ^t/:dic/\ or by the comics) of England. 

1 ' (. VXLH’t. 

To CV/crti;sv.^ v v. n . [old Fr. court iser.'] 

1. To perform an act of » jverenee : it is now only 

used of women: *' 

Toby approaches; court 1 sics there to me*. 

, Shukspnn r 9 Tie. Night. 

The petty traffickers. 

That court* sy to them, do them reverence. Shakspcart . 

2/ To make a reverence in the manner of ladies. 

If I should meet her h| my way, 

Wc hardly court* sy to each other. v J’riur, 

To Co'urtesy.# t». a . To treat with courtesy. 

The prince politick ly coin tested him with all favours. 

Sir It* Williams, Art. of the L. Count rus, (1618,) p. 5. 

Co'urtieii. n. s. [from court.] 

X. One that frequents or attends the courts of print es. 

lie hath been a courtiee, lie swears. 

If any man doubts that, lot Aiim put me to my purgation. I 
have trod a measure; 1 have flattered a Jadv; I have been po- J 
litick with my friend, smooth \^jth mine enemy; 1 have undone 
three taylors ; I have had lour quarrels, and like to have fought 
one. ‘ Shakspcarc, As you like if. 

You are a flattering boy ; now, I see you will be a courtier . 

Shakspcarc, M. XV. of Windsor. 
You know 1 am no courtier, nor versed in state allairs. 

1* /la co n . 

The principal figure in a picture, is like a king among his 
courtiers, who ought to dim the lustre of his attendants. 

Dry den. ! 

2. One that courts or solicits the favour of another. 

What 

Made thee, ull honour’d honest Homan Brutus, 

With the arm’d rest, courtiers of beauteous freedom, t) 

To dreilch the c.ipitol V Shakspcarc, Anti and drop. 

There was not among all our princes a greater courtier of the 
people than Richard the Hid. not out of fear but wisdonv 

Suckling. 

Co'uhtieuy.* n. s. [from courtitrf] The manners 'j 
of a courtier. 

I11 this garb he savours ' 

Little of the nicety , 

In the spmeer court wry. Jt.Jonsotr , Entertainments. 

Co'urtine. See Curtain. 

Co'ijutlike.^ adj, [court and like .] Efrgant; polite.- j 
“ Alter 'the mariner of thf court; or alter the sort 
of a courtier.” • Hnloct. 

Our English tongue is, I will not say as sacr«d as the ^He- 
brew, or as learned as the Greek, but as fluent as the Latin, 
as courteous as the Spanish, as court l ike as the Trench, and as 
amorous as the Italian. , Camden* s Remains. 

Tore me you arc not modest, 

Nor is this court like. * JJcaum. ami FI. Double Marriage. 
Instead of masks, 

Murick, tilts, tourneys, and such cow Hi he shews ; * 1 

The hollow murmur of the checkless winds 

Bhaft groan again. , MarstonU Malcontent. 
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I have at my cotxtna||jt 
The smell of flowers and odoriflHjls drugs. 

Of ointments sweet, and excellent perfumes, 

And courtlikc waiters ; which if once you sinelf 
You in yOur heart will w?*li, as I suppose, ¥ * 

r That all your body were transform'd to nose/ ■* 

<> « ( Brewer's Corn, of lingua, iv. ; 

C f/uKTLTNEs^s. )u s. [from courtly .] Elegance, of 

manners; grace of mien ; complaisance ; civility. 

The slightest part that you excel in is court fimxs. 

Ld. Digby to Sir K< n< Im Dighy. 

("o'laiTUNG. n. s. [fr&m court f] A courtier; a re- 

tainer to a court. • 

Court ling, 1 rat her thou shouldn’t utterly 
Dispraise my work, than praise it frostKy. Ii. J orison. 

C'o'iuitlv.^ < idj . [from court . J Relating or re- 

taining to the court ; elegant; soft; Haltering. 

But with remembrance of > our gracious name, 

Wherewith that eourlty garland most yo grace, 

And deck the world, Spenser, Sonn. to Lady Curcw. 

Mo&esty should be embraced of courtly virgins, as the pre- 
server of ebaslih. * 

A. Jl dirt, on the Marriage of the Count Palatine with Janie* 
far I si's Da ngld to , I0T2, p. 43. 

Besides all the courtly preamble*, necessary concomitants, and 
delightful consequences of marriage. 

i More, Conj. Cahh. (1653,) p. 21 J . 

In our own time, (excuse some courtly strains) 

N r o whiter page than Addison’s remain^. Copt . 

Co'uim.Y. udv. In the maimer of courts; elegantly. 

'They can, produce nothing so courtly writ, or which ex- 
presses so much the conversation of u gentleman, as Sir John 
Suckling. Ijrudcn on Dram. Poetry. 

CoViitshjp.v ti. s. [from court. J 

1. The act of soliciting favour. 

You’ll judge me a novice in the affairs of the world, in non 
pitching upon .some other patron ; and unacquainted with tlu- 
court ship of I he times, that holds it more commendable to toy 
and complement with a stranger, than speak truth of a known 
friend. Ahoc, Song of the Soul, (1647,) Dcilic. 

, He paid las courtship with the crowd, 

A*, far as modi-st pride allow’d Swiji 

2 . The solicitation of a woman to marriage. 

Be merry, and employ } our eliiefcst thoughts 
To courtship , and such fair ostents of love, ,, 

Asphalt conveniently become y on there. 

Shakspcarc, Merck, of Vcn. 

In tedious courtship we declare our pain, 

And ere we kindness find, first meet disdain. 

Dn/dcn, Ind. Emp. 

Every man in the time of courtship, and in the first entrain* 
of marriage, puts on a behaviour like my correspondent’s holi- 
day suit. Addison, Guardian . 

3. Civility; elegance of manners. 

My coiufJtip to* an university. 

My modesty l gi\ e to soldiers bare ; 

My patience tg u gamester’s share. Donur m 

CO USIN. t n. $. [cousin? Fr. consanguincits , Lat. 
Our language bus a feminine formation of this 
word, which has escaped Dr. Johnson, and is, I 
bplievc, in no dictionary. But the learned Light- 
foot has employed it, ’who will, however, hardly 
be imitated : “ My brethren and sisters, my cosens 
and coscn esses,” Miscell. p. 135-3 

I. Any one collaterally related more 'remotely than 
a brother or sister; a kinsman. Our ancestors 
considered cousin merely os importing one of the 
same hloood s and so applied it to nephews, grtmd- 
* children, &c. 

Macbeth unseam'd him* 

— Oh, valiant cousin / worthy gentleman. Shakspcarc . 

Tybalt, nty cousin l O, my brother’s child ! 

Unhappy sight ! alas, the blood is spill’d, 

Of my dear kinsman. Shakspcarc, Rom. and Jfitl. 
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Thou arf, great lord, BULfather'g sister’s son, 

And cousin ge/imin to £r<SlPSiiim’s seed. , • 

Shalcspearc, Tr, and Cross. 

A title given by the kirfg to a nobleman, particu- 
larly to f Iiosi?«of the council!* 9 * 

Then let me hear , # 

Of you, my gentle cousin, Westmorland,* 

Vvhat yesternight our counsel did dccr^\ &c. • SlmJcspcare . 

CVukin.# /yr/^V [from the substantive. A very an- 
cient employment of the word.] Alli**l; kindred. 

Fke Pinto sayeth, whoso can hie* rede, 

* The wordiS, most Ih*ii cousin to the dedc. 

Chanrcr y C. T. Prof. 

Her former .sorrow into fmlden wrath 
(Roth causal |jassions*of dbt ronhled spriirlit) 

Com ertiug, forth she luMte* the dusty path. 

Spent* t r, /•*. (£. iii. i\. 12. 

CGUTFJ AU. - 35 = ft. s. [Fr. a knife.] A hanger; as 
the word is sometimes used. 9 

COUTII.* ad}. [Sax. cuIS.] Known. »Si c Uncouth- • 

• * Btdlokar. 

Couth. in our old authors, used lor mud. See 
Coin. * 

Couth eommefii of the verb v .me, tlsul b, to know, or to 
lime skill ; 11s well interpreter'll the some Si-* T, Smith, in his 
l)oohe of jjoveri.meiii. K. on S ‘ 'rn.se fs S/u p. Col. ./an. 

C<)\\>{~ v . .s. [irf the plural, anciently kinc or /. on, 
Aoyt conn non lv cows , cu. Sax. X^c, Dutch. So liir 
Ur. Jolmon. As to llit 1 plural liar, vr hem, *t is 
in fact nothing more than a corruption of cowcn, 
the old plural ol cure. Tlie Cloth, and Iceland, 
///•must be aUo added to the etymology. The j 
IVrsiun #ow is the same word. Sec Sir T. l [erbert's i 
'Travels, j>. j 1 7. ) 'The female of the bull; the j 
horned animal with cloven feet, kept for her milk 1 
and calves. 

Wo sec tli.it the horns t>**o\en and #«//■*, for tlu most p.irt, 
are l.’r-ci- than the hulls; which is caused tin abundmee itf 
i ( :.»Mure, which in the horns o’’ the hall feih-tli. Harm. 

After the ft*UT # is diminished, asses .i ad at- millv mgy he 
nri s-«ar\ ; yea, *i diet of co.cs milk alone. /T-m Stag. 

Tlie^i, li’.a in^in the fields hi. ^ razing 
He sought himself some hospitable Iioum-*: • 

(Joed Croton cnterlainM Ins godlike 4 ;sicst. J)/yden, Pub. 

Cow.^ //. y. 'The moving top of the chimney of a 
hop-oast, or kiln. Kent. Supposed t»> be a cor- 
ruption of cowl, being in the shape of the cowl or 
hood worn by some religion* orders. JV^v. 

7 b Cow."}' r. u. | from ciAuad by contraction, Dr. 
Johnson says. Mr. Horne Tooke coieideis it as 
implying u to make to rower.” Neither of these 
ijuaint etymologies will stand again.st # the northern 
origin of this word, ttu. Litjwa, to suppress, to £' ep 
under. V. Widrgrcn, Su. l,e;%. The Iceland. 
htou is the same.] To depress with fear; To op- 
press with habitual timidity. 

Macdnif was from his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripp’d. 

Accursed he that tongue that tells me so ; 

lor it hath cowVmy better part of man. Shahxpcttrr, Aim h. 

I would die with you, but first 1 would so torture ye. 

And cow yarn in your end, and so despise you, 

For a weak and wretched coward. 

limunt. and FJ. Wife /or a ?.fontk. 

By reason of their frequent revolts they have drawn upon 
themselves the pressures of war so oficn, that it seynis to hafe 
somewhat ctfierd their spirits. Hotvclj focal bored. 

For when men by their wive* arc cow'd. 

Their horns, of course, are understood. Hudibras. 

Cow-iieho.^ n.s. [Sax. cu-hepbe ; Teut. ioc-herdc.] * 
One whose occupation is to tend cows. • 
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Cow-house, n. s. [row and house.'] The house/ in 
which kino are kept.* # 

You iiinsf hour<| your milch cows, tl«it you give hay £0, ill 
>our CMLo-hmt&c all night. Mortimer. 

COW-JTCH.# S(?« CoUHAGE. 1 
CoTv-leecii.# n. s. § [rotu and letch."] One who pro- 
fesses to cure distempered cojvs. • 

in Cow-L*;r.cH. v. n . T # o profess to cure cows. 

Ihuugh there are m.m\ |>retcndcrh to i^ie aft of fiirricring 
arid cow-lecchinsu /, jet many of them urt ver, ignorant, espeiaally 
in the cou.itry. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

C ow-wi:i:e. ;?. s . [rote? and weed .] spt*cic?/ of 
chervil. • 

Coh-wiieat. //. s. [from core and •wheat.'] \ phflit. 

( ’( FWA R D.'J~ //. i*. [cuHcnki IV. of uncertain deriva- 
tion, l V. Johnson says ;• hut notliiijgsRirther. He 
might, have stated, tJiat both Junius and Skinner 
•have considered cow in rd, as its origin ; and Twis- 

• den and Somner, utlunhrrlcre, to turn tail, or run 
awav: to which latter opinion *MV. Tyr\> hit t has 
readily subscribed, thinking (hat the old French cul- 
vn /, formed from the Lal^n culum verten , might easily 

• be corrupted into cottar/ or cotta rd. The supposition 
of cowherd might probably arise from llu f circum- 
stance of reproachful tenns ^lu^ving been anciently 
borrowed from ^ite state of persons in a low degree, 
as villain , knave, &e. 'The old spelling of our word 
is cowherd or cow/tcard . See the adjective Cow van. 
Others oiler cowheart or cow-hrurlcd , as the parent 
of this word of disgrace. But Mr. Horne Tooke 
asserts, that coward is the past participle of the verb 
To Cowt r : implying u one who has cower'd before an 
enriny. M This;rs< rtion,] think, is not correct fayd he * 
might just as well have^Jlercd one who had l)e # en 
eowid before an enemy. 1 * — There can be* no doubt 
that our word is from the old French "’award, 
u 11 Tulic, mi poUrou.” V. Liicombe and Bocpie- 
Idit; (!»'* kilter of whom, under rourdise, i. c. 
co m turd*t\ ivi* l- the origin to coiie, Lai. caadit, Alic 

• tail. “ par *.* ,pse U s a.iimanx cjui craignent. })ortenl. 
l.i oncm* enin* it ^ jambt s.” 'The Italians have ro- 
dardtu fn)m coda, i. (*. autdii also, as their coward ; 
j>art of Menage’s explanation of which is “ dallu 
coda elie fra lo. gambe portano i eani pavrosi.’’ It 
nfay b# added tha! cowatd is one of our ^eraldick 
lerios; a s , a lion coward," that i.^, willi hi.s tail 
lunging down between his Jogs. ] 

1. A poltron : a wretch whose predominant passion is 

fear. * • • 

!‘Ol f< s <!ul siuli voiuKtn, Ik \ mu I Ik wj, i«» !c«ul # 

•MtiMflm U" to roiira;a‘, thuugb lie h:i«l Ihtii born .t t ounnd. 

Sidney. 

'Flare \vj« :i soldier that vaunted before Julius (>j»ar, of 
the hurts lie bad received in bis face. C’.. sar Knowiuir him W • 
be but a conyrd, told hint. You were Kr*t lake lu-ed, next 

* i’i.i - 1 vo.i run a’.v.iv, bow vmi I <»<»!% bael . # liacon. 

s k >i.r‘ ere br.iw.iuf U-t\, and < <uv/i/ ./#eiK)tlier^as great cap- 
tains Ji.iw often told I*|e, from their own c '.perieuee mid olfoCr- 
a at ion. Temple. 

# A • ow ml do<’s nol always tfcapr with disgrace, but some- 
times ul ,o lu lo^ts. his life. South. 

Tremble ye not, Oli friends ! and cowards fly, 

Dot unM by the stCrn Tclcmuclui? to die. Pope, Odyssey. 

2. It is sometimes usetl in the manner of an adjective. 

• JJ.iving more man limn wit about me, I drew ; 

And mis’ <f the house with loud and coward cries. Shakspcarc . 

Invading fears repel my coward joy, 

Aiul ills foreseen the [resent bliss destroy. Prior. 
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CI/ward.# adj. [from the substantive.] Like it 
fowarcl; dastardly. 1 • 

Who when he nunc of all those knigl^s did *cc 
Hastily bent that enterprise to heare, 

Nor undertake life same for cawheard teare, 
lie stepped forth with courage bold ami great. r 

f S l>‘‘ nfwr, F. Q. v. x. 1,9. 
That craven cowherd Jz night. Ib. vi. vi. z 6 . 

To Co'ward.# v. a . [old*Fr. couar tier.'], To make 
timorous or . cowardly. 

What read you there. 

That hpth so cowarded and chas’d your blood 
Out ot appearance ? Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

Co'wardick."^ w. $. [from the old Fr. coardi.se.] 
Fear; habitual timidity; pusillanimity; want of 

* courage. 

Cortes, sirkniglit, 30 been too much to blame, 

Thus for ttflfc'ot the honour Uf the dead ; * 

And with foul cowardice his carcase bhame, 

Whov.' living hands immortaliz’d his name. Spenser, F., Q. 

Gallant and fcartess courage till turn into a native and heroick 
valour, and make. them hate the cowardice of doing wrong. ' 

A tit/on on Education. 

None was disgraced; for falling is no shame, 

And cowardice alone is Joss offairfc : 

Tlie vent’rous knight is fronftlic saddle thrown, < 

But ’tii the fault of fortune, not his own. Dry den. Fab. 

■ This great, this holy, this terrible being i* present to all 
our affections; sees every treacherous inclination of our heart 
to desert his service; and treasures up, against the day of hi* 
wrath, the secret cowardice which dctcls us from averting his 
cause, which prevails on us to compliment the vices of the 
great, to applaud the libertine, and laugh with the pruphanc. 

liog; tv*, St nr. 

To Co'wardize.# v. a. [from the noun : which 
indeed the excellent author whom I rite, as using 
this verb, writes coward he.] To render timorous 
or cowardly. 

Wickedness naturally tends to dishearten ami cowardice men. 

Scott, Serin, before the At till. Comp. 16X0. 

Co'wardukf,. 5 ^ adj. [from toward mid like.] Iie- 
sembling a coward ; acting ;ts a coward. 

It would betray a poverty of spu*it 
In me to obstruct my fortunes, or descent. 

If I should coward-like surrender lip 

The interest which the inheritance uf your virtue. 

And mine own thrifty fate, can claim in honour. 

Brawn, and FI. Laws of Candy. 
Co'waudlinf.ss.^ v. s. [from cowardly.'] Timidity ; 
cowardice. 

I know not whether he more detests cowardliness or cruelty. 

(' Bp. Hath , Char. The \Lihant A fan. 

Hugh of France was already returned home, pretending the 
rolick ; though some impute it to coward/; mss, and ln^ke the 
disease not iu his bowels but hi> heart. 

, Fuller , Holy JVar, p. 43,4 

CVwAKDf.v. adj. [fmln coward.] 

1. Fearful; timorous; pusillanimous. 

An Egyptian soothsoer made Antonins believe that his 
genius, otherw ise brave and confident, was in the presence of 
. Octavius poor and cowardly. Bacon, fJ at. Hist. 

2 . Mean; befitting a coward ; proceeding from fear. 

I do foul it cowardly and vile. 

For fear of what* nfl&ht tall, sq to prevent 

The time of life. * Shah sped re , Jvl. Cars. 

Let all such as can enlarge their consciences like hell, and 
style a cowardly silence in Oiirist’s cause discretion, kr.ow, that 
Christ will one day scOrn them. ‘ South. 

Co'wardlv.'J' adv. Ill the manner of a coward ; 
meanly ; vilely. 

• I le sharply reprov ed them as men of no courage, who had 
most cowardly turned their backs upon their enemies. KnoPcs. 

This id the stupid state of drooping soul. 

That loves his body, unci false forms admires ; — . 
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But cowardly declines the noble strife 
’Gainst vice ijnci ignorance. Song of the Soul, ii. i. 17. 

Ci/wardous.# adj. [from coward. T his is our old * 
word for co&ardly, anti is found iu Barret’s Al- 
1. vearie ; formed like hazardous, and je'opajpdous.] 
Cowardly. Nat pqw in use. 

( Vivardsiiip. if. s. [from coward.] The character 
or qualities of ii coward ; meanness ; a word not 
now in use. ' •» 

A very psStry boy, and more a coward than u hare : his dis- 
honesty appears iu leavirtg his friend here in necessity, and, de- 
nying him ; and for his co(vards/np , ask Fabian. Shakspeare. 

To Ccy\VElLf v. n. [cwrrian, Welsh; comber, Fr. 
or perhaps borrowed from the "manner in which a 
cow sinks on her knees, Dr. Johnson says. But it 
may be rather from the manner in which a bird 
descend;, into its nest, or sits in it, or stoops over 
its prey. The Su. Goth. Jcurc. is translated, 11 avium 
mort reel hiatus quiesco.” V. Sercn. ami G. Andr. 
Our word is oft eh written cotir or enure. In the 
north ^f England it is still used for to crouch 
down, or squat upon one’s hams.] To sink by 
bending the kfices; to stoop; to shrink. 

Let the paij be put over the rnan\ head above water, then 
he cower down, and the* pail be pn ssed down with him. Bacon 
The splitting rocks cuicrrd in the' sinking sands. 

And would not «l.ish me with their ragged sides. Shahsp^arr. 
p Do \ oil know the French knight that lowers i’ the linin'. '. J 

1 Shaks 1 it are, • n . t+\ . 

The metaphor of a wing [applied to an arnn J leu tics ino->r. 
this way, whether wc consider their fig" ire ami motion being 
stretched out, or their posture when bii.o of 'rapid.' silpnitrw^ 
over their prey. Afrdr >n l)an. p.41. 

As thus fic spake, each bird and beast behold 
Approaehiier two and two; tiiese cow/nug low 
With hian'li.hnicnt ; each bird Mo.ip’d on hi* wing. 

Milton, I 9 . Tj. 

Our (kune dt* cowering o’er a kit* lieu fire; 

, 1 draw tre.ii air, and nature \ woiks sabniie. I),. it a. 

To Co'vvi 11 . / r. it. [old Fr. comre, “ to cawtc ovt >■, 
tq cherish, to protect; also, to hqtch.” Cotgi.i/ . 
See 21 Iso Menage ill V. Corvioit. We thus use llu* 
active verb 7 b, Brood.] To cherish by cure. 

Where finding life not yet dislodged quite, 
lie much rejoic’d, and cour\t it tenderly. 

As chicken newly hatcht, from drearled destiny. 

Spenser , F. Q- ii. viii. 9. 

CVwisH.-j- adj. [from To cow , to awe.] 

1. Timorous; tearful ; mean; pusillanimous; cowardly. 
Not in use. 

It is the cowish terrour of his spirit. 

That dares not undertake ; lie’ll not fed wrong, 

Which tie him to an answer. Shakspeare, A ".Lear. 

2 . Pertaining to a cow. Obsolete. Iluloi t. 

Co'w 1 keeper, n. s. [rote and keeper.] One whose 

business is to keep cows. 

The terms cowkecpcr and hogherd, aro not to be used in 
our poetry; but there are no finer worJs iu the Greek lan- 
guage. Broom/ . 

C()WL.f 71. s. [old F r. coule ; cujle, Sax. vucullus , 
Lat.'j 

1. A monk’s hood. 

You nmy imagine that Francis Cornfield did scratch his 
elbow, when he had sweetly invented, to signify iiis name, saint 
Francis with his fpary c^icLu a cornfield. Camden. 

What differ intifre, you erv, than crown and cowl? 

• I’ll tell ^ou, friend, a wise man and a fool. ^ Pope. 

2. [Perhaps from cool , cooler, a vessel in which hot 
liquor is' set to cool, Dr. Johnson says. Perhaps 
our word is allied to the Germ, kugel, a bowl or 
round substance ; Iceland, koggul. In Esp$x a cywi 
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1 have seen a horse carrying home the harvest on a crate . 
t Johnson; Journey to the Western Ides. 

Crava't.^* Iks. [of uncertain etymology, JDr. John- 
son says. Fr. cravate > which Menage derives from 
the CroatSj ^ a sort t>f Gcnwui troops, usually cabled 
Cravat cs ; from whom, iij 1 6j6, this ornament, lie 

# adds, was adopted in France. 8erenius refers at 
once to the part which the cravat adorns, and so 
deduces it. Yrom di* West Goth, faafwc for krage, 
the neck. 'Appendix, Eng. and 8\f. Diet. Pope 

9 places the accent on the •first syllable.] A neck- 
cloth ; any thing worn about the neck. 

Loss delinquents liavc^bucn scourg’d, 

Ami hemp on womlrn anvils forg’d; 

Which others for cravat* have worn 

About their necks, and took a turn. Hudibtus. 

With eager heats his Mechlin cravat moves. 

Poj f, lias t, 7- f l 'ahle. 

The restrict ives were applied, one over another, to her 
throat: then we put her on a cravat. iVtseviKn, Surge ty. 

To CRAVE. v. a. [epajaan, $ax*l 

1. r l\> ask with earnest ness; to ask with submission; 

to beg; to entreat. # # 

What one petition is there fount) in the whole litany, 
whereof we shall ever he able at any time p> w), that no nf.in 
thing needeth the grace or benefit themn craved at (rod’s 
hands ? Honker . 

As for my nobler friends, f crave their pardons ; 

* But for the mutable rank-scented man), 

Let them regard me as I do not flatter. Shah yicart; Co^ota/ins. 

The poor people not knowing where to hide themselves 
from the fury of thfir enemies, nor of whom to crave help, 
fled as men and women dismayed. Kindles. 

would era re leave here, under the word action, to compn.- 
iioml the forbearance too of any action proposed. Lot he. 

Each ardent nym[>li the rising current craves, 

Each shepherd’s pra)’r retards the parting waves. IK tor. 

2. To ask insatiably. 

The subject, arm’d; the more their princes gave, 

Th’ advantage only took the more to crave. Denham. 

Him dost thou mean, who, spite of all h* store, ' 

Is ever craving, and will still he poor? 

Who cheats forjialfpence ; and who doffs his coat, « 

To save a farthing in a ferry-boat. Dryden , Pa •. 

3. Tp long;* to wish unreasonably. Sec Craving. 

4- To call for importunately. 

Bestow 

Your needful counsel to our businesses. 

Which crave the instant use. Shakspcart; K. Lear. 

The antecedent concomitants and effects of *urh a consti- 
tution, arc acids, taken in too great quantities ; sour ('nicta- 
tions, ami a craving appelitc, cspeciall) of tcrrcstiial and ab- 
sorbent substances. Arhulhnol on Ahnu nts. 

Sometimes with for before the thing sought. 

Once one may crave for love, 

But more would prove ( 

This heart too little, that too great. 9 HfiicAfnig. 

Cka'vkn.^ n. Sm [derived by Skinner from crave, as 
one that craves or begs his life ; perhaps it comes 
originally from the noise made* by a conquered 
cock, Dr. Johnson says. u Craven say* Mr. 
ITornc Tooke, “ is one who lias craved or craven 
his life from his antagonist; dcxtramque precantcm 
protendons.” Div. of Purley, ii. 71. AnoLher 
learned etymologist has also said, a our word 
craven, *1 coward, is nothing but the humble and 
submissive craver .” Whiter, Etym. Magn. p. 148. 
Thus fortified is the etymology of craven ; but >1 is 
not impregnable. The word craven , \ravcnt , br 
cravant , was the ancient exclamation* in a criminal 
trial by battle, of those who yielded to their op- f 
ponents ; which therefore was considered a term 
voi. 1. • , 
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the greatest infamy, and in time became the/com- 
ifton appellation otall cowards. The law was, that 
the conquered should acknowledge his submission, 
before the people, in pronouncing this w word of 
fear ” and Lord Coke says, that if the accuser 
joined Tjattle, # and cried traven , he was to lose 
M liberam legem ; v if tlu\ accused, he was*to be 
liangqd* Now this Expression cravcnt , or cravant , 
is, as Dr. Jamieson also lias observed* undoubtedly 
from the old French errant , “ termc de jurispru- 
dence foodalo : cVst une promesso <U* rqndne service.” 
Diet. Trcv. By the use of it, therefore, Dr. Jamie- 
son adds, the vanquished person merely did homage 
to the victor as his superiour. Creantc is tluj old 
Fr. substantive for consent, or promise; and cranlcr, 
or cram fa; the verb. A r . Lacoml^f find Roquefort. 
•And Du Cange, in the low Lai. Creantum. The 

1 Scottish word for craven is cravyloun, which, if not 
a corruption of rm/^Pitself, ma\ be, as Dr. Jamieson 
has remarked, from errant and domin ' , to give faith, 
or ilo hqmage. Iji the north of England, I may 
add, cntddenltj is yet ujfod for cowardly 

1. A cock conquered and dispirited. 

What , is your crest a coxcomb ? • 

A comblcss cock, so Kale will be my hen. 

— No cock of mitiE; you crow too like a t raven. 

•* Shakspcare, Tam. of the Shrew. 

Oh crart n-chicheu of a cock o’ the game ! 

Bt an vi. and Ft. Martial Maid. 

2. A coward; a recreant; a weak-hearted, spi? itless 
fellow. 

Is it fit this soldier keep his oath ? 

— He is a craven and a villain else. Shakspeare, Hen. l r . 

Oil ! here’s one made to*n\ hand, 

Methinks look', like a crart n : * 

Le.ss pains will seivc his trial ; some slight justle. . 

*Itcauni. and Ft. Passion. Madman. 

Cha'ven. ad}. Cowardly ; base. 

Upon his coward breast 
A bloody cross, and on his craven crest 
A bunch of hair*, discolour’d divcrsly. Spenser, F. Q. 

Whether it he • 

Be 1 lial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely mi the event ; — 

A 1I1. night, which, quarter’d, hath but one part wisdom, 

And, ever, three parts coward. Shakxpcarc, Hamlet . 

Yet if the innocent some mere) find 
Emm 1 o ward ice, not ruth did that proceed; 

# His noble foes durst not his craven kind 

Exasperate by such a bloody deed. • Fairfax. 

To (’ra'vkn.^ 7. a. [from the noun.] To make re- 
ercant or cowardly. T fa inner. 

Against self- daughter 
There is a prohibition »o diving, • 

That cravens my weak hand. Shalspt ate, Cymhclive. 

9 Dejected souls, crowned with their own distrusts, are tHfc 
world’s footballs, to be kicked and spurned. 

Quarles, Judg. and Mercy, flic Proud Man. 

Cra'vkk.'J' 71. s. [from craxc.~\ An insatiable ask*?' 
It is iiscj in Clarissa , Dr. Johnson says; and,!' 
may add, it is one of our old Mib.stuvitjycs, being in 
J III loot’s Dictionary, mid there rendered mtmdicus. 
It is also in Sherwood, a century after Huloct, and 
«i dcntury before ilichuiadsou. 

Cua'vxkg.* n.s. [from craw,] Unreasonable desire. 

Levity pushes «is 011 from one*ain desire to another, in a re- 
gular vicissitude and succession of minings and satiety. 

L* Estrange. 

He is actually under the power of a temptation, and the 

* sway of au impetuous lust ; both hurrying lmn to satisfy the 
cravings of it, by some wicked action. South. 

• 5 T 
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To Qraunch.^ v. a . [schratiisen, DutcJi whence the 
vulgar say more properly to tcraunch.] To cfush 
in (he mouth. Spe To Cranch. f 
She would craunch the wing of a lark, bones and all, be- 
tween her teeth. b S unfit, Voy . to Brobdingnag, ch. 3. 

Craw.*^ n. s. [Irocy Danish.] * * 

1. Tbe crop or first stomach of birefs. * c 

In birds there is no mrfsticatioj), or comminution of the 
mc^t in the mouth ; but in such as are not carnivcf/ous, it is 
inmvsliately swallowed into the crop or craw, or at least into 
a kind of anti-stomach, which 1 have observed in many, 
especially /3iscjyorous birds. Ray on the Creation . 

2 , The human stomach, in contempt. 

That this holy prophet, the Baptist, should* he groat in the 
rights of God ; and should not give hiinscife with the wicked 
privates of the earth, or the false prophets of Israel, to gorge 
their craw* with bibbing cheer, « but should lead an austere and 
temperate diet &Xndersun,Ejrpo{. on Benedict us, (15 7 1,) fol.43. 
Cra'wfisii. w. s . [sometimes written crayfish ^ pro- 
perly crevis ; in French ccrevisse.] A small 
crustaceous fish found in biaoks ; the small lobster 
of fresh water. 

Those that cast their shell are the lobster, the crab, the 
crawfish, the hodmandod or dodinan, % 'uul the tortoise. Bacon . 
Let me to crack live crawfish ft* com in end. Pope. 

The common crawfish, and the large sea crawfish , both pro- -• 
tim e the stones called crabs eyes. Hdl. 

To CRAWL, v. n . [fiyiclev, Dutch.] 

1. To creep ; to move with a slow 7 piotion ; to move 
without rising from the ground, a£ a worm. 

I saw them under n green mantling vine. 

That ennui s along the side of you small hill. Mdton, Com. 

That trawling insect, who from mud began ; 

WarmM by my beams, and kindled into man ! Drydcn . 

The streams hut just eontainM within their hounds, 

By slow degrees into their channels crawl ; 
f And earth increases as the waters fall. Dr mien. 

A worm finds what it searches after, only by feeling, as it 
crawls from one thing to another^ Grew, ( ’os mol. 

The vile worm, that jesferdav began 
To crawl ; thy fellow-creature, abject* mail ! Ptior. 

2. To move* weakly, and slowly, or timorously. 

*Tis our first intent 

To shake all cares and business from our age. 

While wc unlmrthen’d crawl tow’rd death. Shakspcarc, K. I, car. 

They like tall fellows crept out of the holes ; anil secretly 
crawling tip the battered walls of the fort, got into it. K 7 iollcs. 

For the fleets of Solomon and the kings of Egypt, it is very 
apparent they went with great leisure, and crawled close by 
the shore side. Iltyhn . 

A look so nale no qunitane ever gave ; 

Thy dwindled legs seem crawling to a grave. Drydcn, Jyy. 

He was'mrdlv able to crawl about the room, far les *5 to look 
after a troublesome business. Arhvlhnot , J.llulL 

Man is a very worm by birth, , 

Vile reptile, weak and vain ! 

A while he crawls upon the earth, 

Then shrinks to earth again." Pope. 

It will be very necessary for the threadbare gownman, and 
every child who can crawl , to watch the fields at harvest-time.' 

Swift . 

- 3 M . To advance slowly and slily. 

Cranmcr 

Hath crawl'd into the favour of the king, 

And is his oraolfc. Shakspcarc, Hen. VIII, 

4. To move about hated and despised. 

Reflect upon that litter of absurd opinions that crawl about 
the world, to the disgrace of raison. fymth. 

How will the condemned sinner then crawl forth, and appear 
in his filth, before that undefiled tribunal ? South. 

Behold a rev’rcnd sire, whhm want of grave 
Has mode the father of a nameless race 
Crawl through the street, shov’d on, or rudely press’d 
By hi® own sons, that pass him by unbless’d ! Po pe }% 

Crawl.# n. s. [Span, com*/, a vault, or cellar.] The 
well in a boat. 
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Cra'wlfr.-^ n. s. [from crawl."] A creeper ; any 7 
thing’that creeps. 

Unarm’d of wings and scaly oare. 

Unhappy crawler on the land. ,l Lnvelavr, Luc. p. 140. 

Cray, Cuayer, or CutaiE.# h. s. [oM Fr crpier, 
“ sorte do vais&wi rde guerre,” Lncombe; low 
Lat .crayrra t ; S tir. krefarc, “ a small vessel with 
one mast,” Widegrcn.] A small sca» vessel. 

O, melancholy !* 

Who ever yet t'ould sound thy bottom ? find' 

The ooze, to show what. c<vnst thy sluggish crate 
Might easiliest harbour in ? t Shakspcarc , CymbcUne , 

To slops, and barks, with 4 gallics, bulks, and crayes. 

Hari'gfon ^ Orl. Fur . xxxix. 28. 
Let him venture 

In some decay’d crarc of his own. 

Bcaum. and FI. The Captain. 
The owner of every ship, vessel, or crayer . 

* Slat. 2 Jac. I. eh. 32. 

Cra'yfi^u. v. s. [See Crawfish.] The river lobster. 
The cure of the nmnatick and armoniack saltness requires 
slimy meats; as snails, tortoises, jellies, and crayfishes. Flayer. 
CitA'YOtt. n * s. [crayon, French.] 

1. A kind of pencil; a roll of paste to draw lines 
with. 

Let no day pa? i over you without drawing a line : that is to 
say, without working, without giving some strokes of the 
pencil or the crayon. '' Dtydrn, Dufrcsnoy. 

2. A drawing or design done with a pencil err 
crayon. 

To CRAZE, v. a. [ ccrascr , French, to break to 
pieces.] 

1. To break; to crush; to weaken. 

In this consideration the answer of Galvin unto Parrel, 
concerning the children of Popish parents, doth seem crazed. 

Hooker . 

Relent, sweet Ilcrniia ; and, Lysander, jicld 
Thy crazed title to 1m certain right. Shakspcarc . 

’Till length of years 

And sedentary numbness craze my limbs. Milton , P. L. 

Then through the fiery pillar, and the cloud, 

God looking forth, will trouble all his host. 

And craze their chariot-wheels. Milton , P. I. 

2. To powder. 

The tin ore passeth to the crazing mill, which, between two 
grinding stones, bruiseth it to a fine sand. Ca row's Survey. 

3. To crack the brain ; to impair the intellect. 

I lov’d him, friend, 

No father his son dearer, true, to tell thee, 

That grief hath craz'd my wits. Shalcspeare , K. Lear. 

Wickedness is a kind of voluntary frenzy, and a chosen 
distraction ; and every sinner does wilder and more extrava- 
gant things than any man can do that is crazed and out of his 
wits, only with this* sad difference, that he knows better what 
he does. ( Tillotson. 

Cra'zedness.^ n. s. [from crazed .] Decrepitude ; 
brokenness ; diminution of intellect. 

The r.ature, as of men that have sick bodies, so likewise of 
the people in the crazedncss of their minds, possessed with dis- 
like uid discontentment at things present, is to imagine that 
anv thing would help them. Hooker. 

tour several persons were scarcely able to hold him ; and 
this at first without any distemper in his head, or crazedncss 
in his brain. llallywcll, Melampr . p. 78. 

CiiA / ziNESS.-f' n. s. [from crazy.] 

1, State of being crazy ; imbecility ; weakness. 

Touching other places, she may be said to hold them as one 
should do a wolf by the ears ; nor will I speak now of the 
c» azincss qf her title to many of them. Howell , Vocal barest. 

There is no crasincss wc feel, that is not a record of God’s 
having been Offended by our nature ; and every littte ache 
about us is a thorn or briar springing out of that offensive 
earth, whereof we are composed. 

IV. Mountain, Dev. hss. P. 11. (1654.) n. 196* 
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2. Weakness of intellect. 

CitA'zY.'f* W/. [crmsc, Fr.] • * 

1. Broken ;* decrepit. • • 

* * • * Come, «iy lord, • 

. We will bestow you in some better pjpee ; 

Fitter for sickness and for crazytyt. Shakspcare, Hen. VI. 

• When people are crazy anti in disorder it is natural for 

them to groa^f * . IS Estrange. 

2. Broken fitted ; shattered in the intellect. 

I have heard for certain of u minister of no small print and 

• repute among the people, who fook great ollcnce at the great 
sleeves of a lady’s ncw-fash’naied gown, calling them anti- 
ehristian, ungodly, strange apparel, and such as the Lord was 
displeased with ; yet witnin one year this good man’s wife was 
in the same fashion, without any scandal to her supercilious 
husband : so crazy arc some men’s judgements, and so easy 
their censures, as to matters of scandal ! 

lip. Taylor , ArliV Hand?. ]>. 144. 
The queen of night, whose large command 
Rules all the sea and half the land, # 

And over moist and crazy brains, * 

In high spring-tides, at midnight rftgns. IJudibn vc. 

Weak; feeble; shattered; ailing; out of order; 
as it is still used in some places. 

Ant. How is’t, signior ? * » 

ilfer. Crazy a little. t 

Mar. What ail you, sir? licantu, and Ft. The Coxcomb. 
Pin sick ecu but*inend our crazy state, 

• Patch an old building, not a new create. Dryden. 

Were it possible that the near approaches of eternity whe- 
tht^ bv a mature age, a crazy constitution, dr a violent sick- 
ness, should amaze so many, had they truly considered. 

Wide. 

Ckxaoht. n. s. [an Irish word.] 

In these fast places, they kept their crcaglds, or herds of cat- 
tle, living by the milk of the cow, without husbandry or tillage. 

Davies on Ireland. 

To Creagmt. v. n. 

It was made penal to the English to permit the Irish to 
crraghl or graze upon their lands, or present them to eccle- 
siastical benefices. • Davies on Ireland m 

To CitEAK.'f* % b n. [corrupted from crack, Dr. John- 
son says. But it is from the old Fr. verb, 
crijacr.] 

1. To make a harsh protracted noise ; M to creak as 

a shoe.” Sherwood. 

No door there was th’ unguarded house to keep. 

On creaking hinges turn’d, to break his sleep. Dryden. 

2. It is sometimes used of animals ; as, to creak or 
cry like a gander, Barret; to creak like a crane, 
Sherwood. [Welsh, crcch, a scream.] 

The c teaicing locusts with my voice conspire, 

They fry’d with heat, and I with fierce desire. Dryden . 

Cre'aking.* n. s. [from the verb.] *A harsh noise. • 
Let not the creaking of shoes, nor the rustling of silks, 
betray thy poor heart to women. Shakspcare , K. Lear. 

Their black and neat slipper, or stertup, with the* creaking, 
allureth young men. - 

A. Willct on the Marriage of the C. Palatine , &e. 1612* p. 47. 
With what patience doth this man bear the loud scoldings 
of his Xantippe, making no more of them than the creaking of 
a cart-wheel f Bp. Hall, of Contcntation, } 16. 

CREAM. 'f' n. s. [Goth, kreima , Lat. cremor.] 

1. The uilfctuous or oily part of milk, which, when 
it is cold, floats on the top, and is changed by 
the agitation of the churn into butter: the flower 

of rank. • *• 

It is not your inky brows, your black silk hjpr, 

Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream , 

That can entame my spirits to your worship. Shakespeare. * 

I am as vigilant as a eat to steal cream. # 

■ • Shakspcare , Hen* IV* 


* I C R E 

Cream is matured and made to rise speedily, by putting in 
cdld water; which, as jit seemeth, getteth down the whey.' 

T _ _ , 4 . Bacon , N<tt. Hist. 

How the drudging goblin swet, * 

To earn his cream howl duly set; | 

When in one night, ere glimpse of mom, 
llis shadowy flail Jiad thresh’d the com. Milton, VAll. 

Let your various creams encircled he • 

W Hh swelling fruit, just jjavish’cf from the tree. Kmg. 

Miikf standing some time, naturally separates into an oily 
liquor called < ream , and a thinner, blue,* and* more ponderous 
liquor called skimmed milk. Arhnthnot on Aliments. * 

It is used for the best part of any ijiing ; as, the 
cream of a jest. 0 

This is the fourth degree of love, and the cream and top 
of love, whilst vve are on this side heaven. • 

Hetty Vs Serm. (1658,)^. 94. 

To CuEAM.-f* v. 7 i. [from* the noun.j ftf ,To gather 011 
the stA'face. This figurative expression from milk 
. is in the nortli of England, applied,, to beer, 
which is said to crcaip, i. e. to froth or mantle. 

• There are 11 sort of men, whose \ isi^ges 
Do cream and mantle, like a standing pond ; 

And do a wilful stillness entertain, 

With purpose to he digest in an opinion 

• Of wisdom, gravilv, profound conceit. 

Shakspcare, Mcrfh. of Venice. 
Not any wrinkle creaming in their laces. * • 

• • CJiapman, Hussy D'Amhois. 

To Cream.^ v.ft. [from the noun.] 

1. To skim off the cream. 

Have ^ 011 some creamed or curded milk? 

Wodrocphc, Fr. Cr . (2623,) p. an. 

2 . To take the flower and quintessence of any thing. 

Much a man, truly wise, creams oil' nature, leaving the sour, 
and the dregs for philosophy and reason to lap ui>. 

0 S'wrft, Talc of a Tub, sect. 9. 
Cream-faced, adj. [cream and fated. J Pale f cowardf- 
looking. m 0 0 

Thou cream fac'd lown, 

Where got’st thou thaf goose-look. Shakspcare , Macbeth. 

Cuk'amy.^ adj. [from cream.'] Full of cream; having 
the nature of cream. 

Your creamy words but cozen. , 

Brawn, and Ft. Queen of Corinth . 
There each trim lass, that skims the milky store. 

To the >v\art tribes their creamy bowls allots. 

Collins, Popular Superstitions of the Highlands . 

CHE’ANCE . v. s. [French.] Is, in falconry, a fine 
small line, fastened to a hawk’s leasli when she is 
first hired. * 

CREASE.-J~ n. s. [from creia 9 Latin, chalk, Skinner; 
to which Dr. Johnson assents. In the old chronicle 
of Robert of •Gloucester, creysedc occurs in the 
sense of crossed ; whence •ITcarnc # conjectures our 

• creased to be derived. See also K el ham in &,cisef 9 
old Fr. crossed. But. I must not omit the l.ut. 
hocsen , to curl or wreath.] A mark made by. V 
doubling any tiling. 

Men of great parts arc unfortunate in business, because 
they go out of the common road : I qnce^dedr^l lord Boling* 
broke to observe, that the clerk-, used an ivory knife, with a 
blunt edge, to dividfi paper, which cut it even, only requiring 
1* strong hand; whereas a sharp penknife would go out of the 
crease, and disfeure the paper. Swift . 

To C it ease. v. a. [from the noun.] To mark any 
thing by do u filing it, so as to leave the impression. 

To CREATE v. a . [creo, Lat.] 

A To form out of nothing; to cause to exist. 

In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 

• Genesis, i. I. 
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Wc having but imperfect ideas of the operations of our 
minds, and much iinpcrfccter yet of the operations ofX 5 od # 
rnirfuto great difficulties about free created, agents, which rea- 
son cannot well extricate itself out of. *» Locke , 

2. To produce; to cause; to be the occasion of. 

Now is the time of help : your eye in Scotland, 

Would create soldiers, and make women «fight. c Shakspeare . 

Kis abilities w crc prone, to create in him great confidence of 
undertakings, and this w as like enough to betray him to great 
errours and many enemies. ‘K. Charles. 

They eclipse the clearest truths, by difficulties of their own 
creating, or no man could mibs his way to heaven for want of 
light. <. % Decay of Piety, 

L'onc knew, till guilt created fear. 

What darts or poison'd arrows were. * Roscommon . 

Must 1 new’ bars to rny own joy create , 

Refuse im self what I had forc’d from fate? Dryden , Aurcngz. 

Long abstinence is troublesome to acid constitutions, by the 
uneasiue.ss it vies in the stomach. * % Arbuthnol . 

3. To beget. * 

4. To invest with any new character. 

Arise my knight.s*of the battle: 1 create you 

Companions to our person, and will fit you ‘ 

With dignities becoming your estates. Shakspeare, Cymb. 

5. To give any new qualities : to put any thing in a 
new slate. 

The best British undertaker had but a proportion of three 1 
thousand acres for himself, with power to create a manor, and 

hold a ec.urt-baron. Davies on Ireland, 

> • 

Ckea'it..# (t(Jj. [from the verb.] * t 

1. Begotten. 

Ami tie- issue there create 

Ever shall In- iortnuate. Shuhspeaie. 

2. Composed : made up. 

[They ] do sene you 
Witii hearts 1 rente of duty and of zeal. 

Shaken arc, K. Hen . V. 

■Cukatpon. v //. y.iiffroiu create.] 

1. The act of creating or coijicrring existence. 

Consider the inunensity of tile Divim* Love, expressed in all 
the emanations of hi » providence ; r ;n his creation, in his con- 
nervation of us. /?/>. Taylor. 

2. The net of investing with new qualities or cha- 
racter; as, the ( nation of peers. 

3. The things crated; the universe. 

Ax subjects then, the whole • r cation came; 

And from their natures Adam them did name. Dtnham . 

Such was the saint, who shorn* with e\’ry giace, 

Reflecting, Mo .cs like. Ins master’* face : 

God saw his image lively was express'd. 

And his own work as his creation blcssM. Diydcn , Fab. 

Nor ctyiild tlie tender new 1 nation hear 4. c 

Th* excessive heats or coldness of the year. Dryden , Vug. 

In days of yore, no matter where or when, 

Before the low creation swarm’d with men. Pile net. 

The whole creation preys upon itself: Every living creature 
is inhabited. r Taller, No. 229. 

V A-.y thing produced, or caused. 

.urt thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
Vo feeling as to sight? Or art thou hut 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation , 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ? 

Shakspeare , Macbeth . 

Crea'tive. adj. [from create.] 

1. Having the power to create. 

But come, yc generous mind9, in whose wide thought. 

Of all his works, creative beauty burns - 

With warmest beam. Thomson, Spring. 

a* Exerting the act of creation. 

To trace the outgoings of the ancient of days in the first 
instance, and of his creative power, is a research too great for 
mortal enquiry. South. 

CREA'TOIi. n. s. [ creator , Lat.] The Being thal 
bestows existence. 
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Open, yc heavens, your living doors; let. in 
The great Crcatpr, from his work return’d 
Magnificent; his six days work, a world. Milton , P. L. 

When you lie down, close y our eyes with $ short prater, 
commit yourself into the bunds of your faitl^fuf Creator ; mu! 
when you have done, trust him with yotirsch, as you mUbt do 
when you arc dying. * *' Bp. Taylor , G aide to Devotion . 

Ckea'i-hess.^/*. s. £from the Lat. crealria\] Sim 
who makes, or creates, any thing. v 
Him long sty; so with shiulowcs entertain'd, 
her crcatresse had in charge to her ordain’d. 

Spenser , F. Q. iii, viii. 10, 
Crt/atuhe. n. s. \ereatuva, low Lat.] 

1. A being not self-existent^ but created by the 
supreme power. 

Were these persons idolaters for the worship they did not 
give to the Creator, or for the worship they did give to his 
creatures . ' Sidling fleet. 

2. Any thing created. 

Ood’« first creature was light. Bacon , New Atlantis . 

Imperfect the world, and all the n valuta, in it, must lie 
acknowledged in many inspects to be. Tillotso .■>. 

3. An anhr.nl, not humans 

The queen pretended satisfaction of her knowledge only 
» J11 killing creatures vile, as cuts mid dogs. Shakspeare, Cymb, 

4. A general term for man. 

Yet crime in her could never creature find; 

But for his love, and for her own self-sake, 

She wander’d had from one to other lud. Spenser , F. CT 

Most cursed of nil ercatur/s under sky, 

Lo Tantalus, I here tormented lye. Spenser, F.Q. 

Though he might hurst his lungs to v ill lor help, 

No creature would assist or pity him. Roscommon. 

5. A word of contempt for a human being. 

Hence ; home, you Kile creatures , get you home ; 

Is this a holiday ? Shakspeare, Jut. Can. 

He would into the stews. 

And from the eommou crealurts pluck a .dove, 

And wear it as a favour. Shnkspiarc, Rich . III. 

I’ve heard that guilty creatures, at a play 
Have, by the vet}' cunning of the scene. 

Been struck so to the soul, that presently 

Thc-y have proclaim’d their malefactions. Shulspcare, Hamlet. 

Nor think to-night of thy ill nature, 

But of thy follies, idle creature. Prior . 

A good poet no sooner communicates his works, hut it is 
imagined he is a vain young creature , given up to the ambi- 
tion of fame. Pope. 

6. A word of petty tenderness. 

And then, sir, would he gripe and wring iny hand ; 

Cry, Oh sweet creature , and then kiss me hard. Shakspeare. 

Ah, cruel creature , whom do’st thou despise? 

The gods, to live in woods, have left the skies. Dryden , Vug. 

Some young creatures have learnt, their letters anil syllables 
by having them pasted upon little tablets. Watts. 

7. A ^person who owes his rise or his fortune to an- 
other. 

He sent to colonel Massey to send him men, which he, being 
a creature of Essex’s, refused. Clarendon. 

The duke’s creature he desired to be esteemed. Clarendon. 
C-'reat princes thus* when favourites they raise, 

To justify their grace, their creatures praise. Dryden. 

The design was discovered by a person whom every body 
knows to be the creature of a certain great man. Swift. 

Cim/aturely. adj. [from creature.] Having the qua- 
lities of a creature. * 

The several parts of relatives, or creaturely infinities, may 
have finite proportions to one another. Chvyne , Phil . Prin. 

C^e'atuueshif.^ n. s. [from creature .] The state 
4 of a creature. 

The laws of our creature-ship and dcpcndance do necessarily 
and indispensably subject us to God as our Creator; and wc 
' can as soon cease to be creatures* as become independent. 

Dr. Cave , &m. pjtfo. 



• 1 CUE 

Crf/brttude. n. s. [from creber, frequent, Lat.] Fre- 
quentnesL • * Did. 

Cre'bkous. % adj. [from cache r, Latin.] Frequent. 

• ' • .• • Did. 

CRET)KN 0 K. n. s. [from crcdo % Lat. credence , Nor- 
man Fr.J •* * • 

l # . Bclicft; credit. • # • 

Nc let it sjXn, i hat credence this exceeds; 

For ho that made the same was known right yell, 

To have clone much more admirable deeds ; 

• It Merlin was. Spenser , F. Q. 

Love and wibdmn, 

Approv’d so to your majesty, may plead 

For ample credence* Shakspearr. 

They did not only underhand give out that this was the 
true carl, hut the friar, finding some credence in the people, 
took boldness in the pulpit to declare as much. Hat on, 

2 . Tli lit which gives u claim to credit or§ belief. 

After they had delivered to the kirn: their letters of credent 
the 1 , were led to a chamber richly furnished. • l lay ward . 

To Oki/dence.# v. a, [from t)ic"iioim.] To believe. 
Not now in use. 

fn credcnnn « his tales. * Skelton* Pot m, P.T54. 

CREDO? N DA. n . s. [ Latin.] Things to be believ e<J : 
articles of faith; distinguished ii# theology from 
agenda, or practical duties. 

These were thc*great article-, and credcnda of Chribtianity , 

• that so much staitlcd the; world. South. 

Cui*ni:xT. udj. .[mv/.v/.v, Lat.] • • 

1. Believing; easy ol belief. 

Then weigh wluiftoM* your honour may sustain, 

I^with too credent ear you list’ hi-, songs. Shakspearr, Handel. 

2 . I laving credit ; not to be questioned. 1-ess 
proper. 

My authority hears a credent hulk, 

'fh.it no partimdai scandal once can touch, 

But ii confounds the breather. Shakspearr, J Las. Jor Men v. 

Cuide'n n al. it. s. [from credent, Latin.] That 
which gives a title 1 to credit; tli f* warrant upon 
which belief or authority is claimed. # 

A ft w persons of an odious and despised country could not 
have filled the world with l>Liic\ers, had they not shown un- 
doubted credt ntials from the Divine I>rson w ho _ sent *hcm on 
such a message. Addison on Pn Christian Hchgiun, 

They reject the strongest credentials , and will accept ol 
lesser. Leslie, Shot l Method with the Jars. 

Chembi'lity. n . s. [from credible?] C laitu to credit ; 
possibility of obtaining belief; probability. 

'flu* first of those opinions 1 shall shew to be altogether in- 
credible, and tin* latter to have all the credibility and ev idem c 
of which a thing of that nature is capable. I t/foUmi. 

Calculate the sc\eral degrees ot credibility and conviction, 
by which the one cvideneeVurpassctb the other. Atlerbun/.^ 

C RE'DIBLK.'t rtf//, [credibilis, I .atm.] Worthy of 
credit; deserving' of belief: having a just claim to 

belief. * 

A talc written in the Bible, # , ,, . , „ . 

Whiche must needes lie credible. bower, < <nj. A>». 1 ‘ <»• 
The eruund of credit is the credibility ol things credited ; 
and tilings arc made crcdMc, either by the known eondmon 
and quality of the uttcrer, or by the manifest likelihood <d 

truth m themselves. . , • , 

None can demonstrate to me, that there is sur.i an island a-, 
Jamaica , yet, upon the testimony oi' credible persons, 
from doubt. 0 

Cre'diblkness. 71 . s. [from credible.]' Credibility; 
worthiness of belief; just claim to belief. . 

The ercdUilenrss of a good part of these narratives has i been 
confirmed to me by a practiser of physick. Jfoyiv. 

Cre'dibly. adv. [from credible.'] In a manner tliaV 
f'lsims belief. . 
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.JTliis, with the loss of so few of the English as is scarcc^oredi- 
hle, being, as^ hath befn rather confidently than credibly re- 
ported, but of oi^t* man, though not a lew hurt. Bacon. 

CUK'DIT. n. s. [credit, Fr.] 4 

1. Belief yl ; lafth yielded to another. 

Wlifil tiff people heard these word-, they give n c^credd. 
unto them, nor received them. • t Mac. \. 46. 

1 may # give uaid to re|fl»r»s. ildisw, Sped. 

^ Some set ret truths, !mi'i learned pride conceal'd. 

To maids alone and eliddn n are rcvenIM: * • 

V\ hat though no t raid doubting wits may gi\e, 

The fair and iiiuoeeut shall still believe. « * Pope. 

2. Honour; ^reputation. 

1 published, because I was told I might please such ;v*it was 
a credit to (douse. ^ 

3. F-stcem; good opinion* 

Then; is ho decaying merchant, or inylMi beggar, Imth so 
many ti'ieks to uphold the.vrd// of tin ir \v( alt !i, :ts these empty 
persons lime to maintain the credit of their Millie iciuiy. Bacon. 

Ilis learning, though a poet said it • 

1 Before a i>Ia\, would lo-e lfo t red'd. % Swift . 

Ye., while 1 live, 110 rich or noble knave, 

Shall walk the woihl in ertdd to his grave. J t ope i Hor . 

4 . Faith; Actinium! that which procures belief. 

, • We. are contented to take®! his upon wmrr/v hi, and to think 

it m.T\ be. • Hooker. 

The things which we properly believe, lv only Mich a* arc 
received upon the cftdf of d-xiwi ti^limony . Hooker. 

'J'iie authoi woijd have done well to iuive left -o great 11 
pnr;ulo\ only to trte credit of a fiingh* .i-s^ rtion. Locke. 

5. 'IVuM r. po-sod; with regard to propel ty: corre- 
lative* lo debt. 

Cn lit is nothini: but the 1 speU.ition of mom y, within some 
limited time. Locke. 

6. Promise given. 

They have never thought «>f violating the publicly credit , <>r 
of alienatin'! the r. venue" to otlu r iises'tliun to what tl»c J y have 

hi en thus a.s&iiiued. _ Adfktsori. 

— , 

7. Iniluencc; power not compuLivc; interest. 

She employed his uttermost credit to relieve us, which was 
as freat as a beloved miii with a mother. Sidney. 

They sent him lilowbc a copy of their supplication to the; 
king, and d'Mird l.mi lo use Ins credit that :i treaty might he 
entendinto. ( Ctarfn ton. 

llnving credit enouuh with hi-» lmiiter to provide for his own 
interest, he troubled not himself lor that id ('Mur men. 

( ’ litnndon . 

7 o C'm/mT. 7 ; . a. [nudt., Lai.] 

1. T\> believe. 

Now I change my mind, 

And partly oedit tilings that do presage. Sl t ,/k .p< *re,Jul.(\rs. 

To ( reild tin* iniintelhgibilily both oftliis union and motion, 
we need no mole than to eonsidc*r il. (rlamifte. 

2. 'To procure credit or honour to any thing. 

May here her ij»« » iAiinciil stam.' .<>, # 

To iiuhl this rude age; and lli»w 

# Toliit.ni t: j i* ■ 1, l!ii*t ev-ell v,( ^ * 

Some jKil leriiv d.d of virtue see. \Y oiler. 

it w.i» not upon «!esi 01 to '.aid the e papers, nor to rompli- 
im nt m so* •» ty so mueh ahm . Hatterv. (x/tniujflc. 

At pr* -.cut voii ''raid the chureh a. nun h by your govern- 
ment. us \ou did tile school lormeily by your wit. South • 


3. Vo trust; to coidiilc in. 

4, To ltd in it as a <Jcbtm f . 

C pi:'uiTMiu:. ( idj . j from credit. ] 

1. lfcpuiabks above confeni|>t. 

He settled him in a good cmtdabfe way of living, having 
procured him llj hts interest flue of the best places of the 
country. Arbuthnd, John Hull . 

2. Honourable; estimable. 

% The* contemplation of tilings^ that do not serve to promote 
our happiness, is but a morn sp cions sort of idleness a more 
pardonable and creditable kin^ of ignorance* TdivUon. 
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Cnif'niTAJiLENEss. w. 5. [from creditable .] Refuta- 
tion; estimation. 

Among all these spares, there is none irjorc entangling than 
the credit able ness and repute of customary vice*. 

Decay of Piety, 

Ckf/ditably.'J'' adv, [from creditable.'] Reputably; 
without disgrace. * 

Many will clmse rather to ngglcct their duty safely ami 
creditably, than to get a broken pate in the church’s sen ice, 
only to bo reg arded with that which will break their heart* 
too. South. 

He who would act the destroyer, if he would do it tilcc- 
tu^ly, sfioulll put on the reformer; and he who would be 
creditably , and successfully, a villain, let him go whining, pray- 
ing^und preaching to his work; let him knock his breast, and 
his nollow heart, and pretend to lie in the dust before God, 
before he can be ahl • to lay oficrs there ! Smith, Sena. v. 218. 

Cre'ditou. h^s. lord/ lor, JLatin.] 

1 . lie to wiiom !i debt owed; ho that gives credit: 
correlative to debtor. 

There came divers of Anthopio's creditors in my company 
to Venice, that swciwr he cannot clmse but break. Shakspeare . 

I am so used to consider myself as creditor and debtor, that 
l often state my accounts after the same manner, with regard 
to heaven and iny own soul. ' Addison, Sped. 

No man of honour, as that './ord is usually understood, lid 
ever pretend that his honour obliged him to be chaste or tem- 
perate, to pay his creditors , to be useful to his country, to do 
good to mankind, to endeavour to be wise or learned, to re- 
gard bis word, hi* promise, or hi* oath. , Swift. 

2 . One who credits, one who believes. Not used. 

Many sought to feed 
The easy creditors of novelties. 

By voicing him alive. Shakspcnrc. 

Cre'ditrix.# it. s. [Lat. arditrixJ] She to whom 
money is owed. Sherwood. 

The same was granted to Elizabeth Bhidworth, his principal 

< credit rij' t , Life of Cotton, Complctt Angler. 

Cut duality, n. s . [crcdulite, Fr. nrdulitas , Lat.] 
Easiness of belief; readiness of credit. 

The poor Plangus, being subject to* that only disadvantage of 
honest hearts, credulity, was persuaded by him. Sidney. 

The prejudice of credulity may, in some measure, be cured 
by learning to set a high value on truth. Watts , Logirk. 

CllE'DULOUkS. adj. [credulus, Latin.] Apttobc- 
Jie\e; unsuspecting; easily deceived. 

A credulous father, and a brother noble, 

Whose nature is so far from doing harm, 

That he suspects none. Shakspcnrc , K. Lear . 

Who now enjoys thee credulous ail gold. 

Who always vacant, always amiable, 

Hopes thpo, of flattery gales 
Unmindful, hapless he, 

T* whom tliou mitry’d seein’st fair. Milton. 

Cee'diilously.* adv. [from credulous . In an un- 
suspecting manner. 

If you shall observe a mar. pretend to believe plain impossi- 

, bilities, and not only supinely and credulously swallow them, 
but. Sic. Goodman, JVint. Kv. Con/. P. iii. 

Cre'dulousness. n $. [from credulous.’] Aptness to 
„ ^believe ; credulity. 

CREED. ^ n. s. [Sax. epeba, from tlic Lat. credo, the 
first word of the Apostles’ Creed. “ As the first 4 
word Credo , I believe, giycth a denomination to 
the whole confession of faith, frorii thence commonly 
called the Creed / so is tlif same word to be imagined 
not to stand only where it is expressed, but to be 
carried through the whole body of pie confession.” 
Pearson 011 the Creed.] 

i. A form of w ords in which the articles of faith are 
comprehended. t 

The larger and fuller view of this foundation is set down in 
the cicedi of the church. Hammond on Fundamentals . 
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Will they, who decry creeds and crecdmakors, say that one 
who writes a treatise of morality ought not to make in it any 
collection of moral precepts ? Fiddcs'x Sermons. 

2. Any solemn profession of principles i v opinion. 

" For lmviny lords, ( a 

'1 love him not, nor fear him ; there’s my creed. ShakSpeare „ 

To Creek. wet. [ 5 h*c To Creak.] To make a harsh 
noise. „ 

Shall I stay litre , * 

Creeling my diocs on the plain masonry. Shakspcnrc. 

CREEK.^~ it. s. [cpecca, Sax. / reke, Dutch.] 

1. A prominence or jut in a winding coast. 

As streams which with their winding banks do play, 

Stopp’d by their creeks, run softly ,+hrough the plain! Davie*. 

They on the bank of Jordan, bv a rr^ek, 

Where winds with reeds and osier* whisp’ring play. 

Their unexpected los* and plaints outbreath’d. Mdtov , P. J\. 

2. A small port ; a bay; si cove. 

They discovered a certain creek with a sliore, into the which 
they were minded, if it were possible, to thrust in the ship. 

' Acts, xxv ii.39. 

A law was made here* .0 stop their passage in every port and 
creek. Danes on Ireland. 

3. Any turrt, or alley. 

A back-friend, a shoulder-clapper ; one that commands 

-The passages of alleys, creeks, and narrow lands. Shakspcnrc . 

4. Creek of day. The first appearance of the dawn. 
[Tent, krirckc.'] 

He wak’d at creek of day. Turherv'dle , Eel. iii. 251. 

Cre'eky. adj. [from creek.*] Full of creeks; unequal; 
winding. 

Who, leaning on the belly of a pot, 

Pour’d forth a water, whose out gushing flood 

Ran bathing all the c reeky shore a-liot. 

Whereon the Trojan prince spilt Turnus’ blood. 

Spenser, F. ( 2 . 

To CREEP, v. 11. fpret. crept; ejiypan, epeopam 
Sax. ktrptm, Germ.] 

1. To move with the belly to the ground without legs ; 
•as a worm. 

Ye that walk 

The earth, and stately trend, or lowly creep J Milton, P. L. 

And every creeping thing that creeps the ground. 

Milton , P, L. 

If .they cannot distinguish creeping from flying, let them lay 
down Virgil, and take up Ovid dc Ponto, Dryden. 

2. To grow along the ground, or on other supports. 

The grottos cool, with shady poplars crown’d, 

And creeping vines on arbours weav’d around. Dryden , 

3. To move forward without bounds or leaps; as in- 
sects. • j;. 

4. To move slowly and feebly. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow . 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. 

To the last syllable of recorded time. Shakspeare , Macbeth. 

4 * Why should a man 

Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevish ? Shakspeare , Merck, of Venice . 

He who creeps after plain, dull, common sense, is safe from 
committing absnrdjtier ; hut can never reach the excellence of 
wit.* Dryden, Tyran. Love - 

5. To move secretly and clandestinely. 

I’ll creep up into the chimney. 

— There they always use to discharge their birding-pieccs : 
creep into the kiln-hole. Shakxjtcarc , Merry W. of Windsor. 

Whate’er you are, , 

That in this desart inaccessible, 

Under the shade of melancholy boughs, 

Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time. Shakspeare. 

Of this ijort are they which creep into houses, and lead cap- 
tive silly women, a Tim. iii. 6. 

Thou makest darkness, and it is night wherein all the beasts 
of the forest do creep forth. Psal. civ. 20. 

Now and then a work or two has crept in to keep his first 
design in countenance. Atierbuty. 
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6 * To move timorously without soaring, or venturing 
into dangers. » • 

Paradise Lost is admirable ; but am I therefore bound to 
maintain, that there are no flats ainoiigst'his cle\ytion% when 
it is' evident n&f reaps along sometimes for above an bunded 
9 line? together? ' t Urydcn. 

We here tbok a little boat, tornty^ilong the sea-shorc as 
ifar a-* (lenoa. , Addison an Italy. 

7 . To come unexpected; to steal forward unheard 
. and unscciT. . * # 

By those gifts of nature and fortune lie creeps, nay he flies, 
*nto the favour of poor silly women. Sidney. 

It seems, the marriage of his I brother's wife 
lias crept too near his conscience. 

No, his conscience # 

Has crept too near another lady. Shahspcarc, lien. VIII. 

Necessity enforced them, after they grew full of people, to 
spread themselves, and creep out of Sliinar, or Babylonia. 

1 Ralegh, l list. 

None pretends to know from how remote corners of those 
frozen mountains, some of llio.se fierce nations first .*r cpt out.* 

• Tew pit . 

It is not to he expected that every one should guard his 
understanding from being impeded on, by the sophistry which 
creeps into most of the book 4 of argument. I.vihe. 

3 . To behave with servility ; to fawn ; to bend. , 

They were us’d to hem I, * 

To send their .-.miles before them to Achilles* 

To come as lnnnbly#as they us’d to creep • 

To holy altars. Shah sprit re, Trail, and Cress. 

CAe'fpek.'}' //. s. [Sax. cpeopepc.] 

1. A •plant that ’supports itself by means of some 
stronger body. 4 

Plants that pm forth their sap hastily, have bodies not pro- 
portionable to their length; therefore they arc winders or 
r nepers; as ivy, briony, and woodbine. liacun. 

2. An iron used to slide along the grate in kitchens. 

A kind of put ten or clog worn by women. 

J[. An insect. 

St midi m* watcrs-arc most unwhoh-oinc, putrified, anil full of 
min pm ; slimy, muddy, unclean. • * 

Burton , A nut of Mcf. p. 69. 

q. A small birt^ hardly larger than a wren, (Killed 
also the ox-eye; which climbs trees like the wood- 
pecker. 1 • . 

6. In naval language, a sort of grapnel, used for 
recovering things that may be east overboard. 
Cre'^piiole. n. s. [ creep and fwh\\ 

1. A hole into which any animal nwiy creep to escape 
danger. 

2. A subterfuge; an excuse. 

CitE # Ei , ixi;fAvJ' tub. [from creeping.] Slowly; after 
the liiaifner of a reptile. 

The joy, which wrought into Pygmalion’s mind, was even 
sm h as, by each degree of Zclinanc’s words, cfeeping/y eiTtercd 
into Philoclca’s. . . , Sidney. 

That the poem be not inflate or gingliug with an empty 
noise of words, nor crcepingly low and insipid. 

Phillips, Theair. Poet. Fref. 
How silly and crcepingly did he address himself to onfl first 
parents. South, Scrm. viii. gi» 

Crf/eple.'J' n. s . [Dutch krepcl , Sax. cpypel. This 
was the more usual way of writing what is now 
written cripple . Dr. .Johnson has merely noticed 
it only iff Donne. The old dictionaries of Iluloet 
and Barret give nrple ; and what recent editions 
of the New Testament present as “ a nipph%” 
Acts xiv. 8. continued to be creeple till about the 
close of the 17th century.] A lame person, a 
cripple. 

She to whom this world must itself refer 
As suburbs or the microcosm of her, 
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She, she is dead, she’s dead when thou know’st this, J 
Thou know’st how latm^a rreeplc this world is. Aonne. 

Not lying like crceplcs on the bank, when \vc Wave a 
Bcthesda before «|s. Uatnuumd's Works, iv. 508. 

C ui at a ti on. 11. s. \nematio, Lutiy.'J A burning. 

C_ m.Mf) n A ( Fid tile .# [probably from Cremona in 
Italy-], A violin so called, and highly valuctk 
A lady whisking about her lon^ train, which was then the 
fashion, jhrew down and flroke a fine Cremona fiddle ; upon 
which Swift tried out, m 

Mantua va? miser® nimium vicina Cremona? ! 

CRD MOIL n. s. [Latin.] A 
soft liquor resembling cream. 

The fool is swallowed into the stomach, where, uflnglcd 
with dissolvent juices, it is reduced into a chyle or cram* 

* K a y* 

Crf/mosin.# od j. See Crimokin. •• 

Crs'nated. adj. [from nrna, Latin.] Notched; 

, indented. * 

The cells are prettily r regated, or notched quite round the 
• edges ; but not siraitrd down to any distil. Woodward. 

Crk'oles.# n.s. [ u children born in the West Indies 
from Spaniards art? called nr oil os, which signifies 
, une bom in that coumVy ; which word was made 
by the negroes; for so also they call Iheir «wn 
children born in those parts^ and thereby distin- 
guish them fronf those of ( 5 umy.” llist. of Peru, 
p. 307. 1 Such As are descended from the Spaniards ; 
natives of Spanish America. 

It has been guessed by Mint’ writers, that, in all Spanish 
America there are about three millions of Spaniards and 
Creoles ol different colours. ( tuthrie , Spanish America . 

Cri/pane. II. s. [With farriers.] An ulcer seated 
in the midst of the fbrqpnrt of tile foot. 

• Farrier's Diet * 
f /'o (’ll I*yP I T A TK.'j v n. \ercpito, Latin.] •To 

make a small crackling noi&c; to break w ind. 

Cocker am. 

Crepitation. .»/.>. [from arpilatc.'] A small crack- 
ling noise. 

Crept. partieip. [from nr/p,'] • 

There are certain inrn a cpt in unawares. St. Jude. 

Thb fair vine, hut that her arm-, surround 
Her marry \1 dm, had crept along the ground. Pope. 

CUKPL'SCULE. n.s. [crepmettlttm, Lat.] Twilight. 

Diet. 

Crjipit'scitline.* adj. [Fr. arpusculin , Ijom ere- 
pmculfim , Lat.] Glimmering; crepuseulous. 

Lie has made apertures to take in more or less light, as the 
ol*crver pleases, by opening and shutting like the eye, the 
better to fit glasses to crcpuscnhnr observations. 

’ • " S/\ft it, Ut.O. nj the II. S. p.314. 

Crepu set; lots. adj. [rrrjmsadrtw, Latin.] Glimmer-* 
# ing ; in a state between light and darkness. 

A close apprehension of the one, might perhaps afford a 
gliininnriiii' light and erepnsenlons glance of the oilier. Bromu 
The beginnings of philosophy were in a crcpuseidous obscu- 
rity, and it ifcyct scarce past the. dawn. (llanvdlv. Scepsis . 

CUE'SCENT. adj. [from arsco, iafrin.] m Increasing ; 
growing ; in a state of increase. 

1 have sepn him in Britain: he was tlicn of a crescent note. 
• • * % Shahpcare , Cymb. 

* With these in troop 
Came Astoreth, whom the Phoenicians call'd 
Astarte, cpiccn of heaven, with crescent horns. * Milton. 
Che'scent. n.s. [cresectn r, Lat.] The moon in her 
state of increase ; any similitude of the moon in- 

• creasing. 

• My; power's a crescent , and my auguring hope 

• ^ Says it will come to tilt full. Shahpcare, Ant, and Clcop. 


Sheridan, IJJ’c of Swift. 

milky Aibstoncp; a 
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Or Barman Sophi, from the horns 
Of Turkish r /execute leaves all waste beyond < 

Th n realm of Aladulc, in his retreat. Milton , P. L. 

Jove in du^ky clouds involves the skies* 

And the faint crescent tlioota by fits before llieir eye". Drydi n. 

And two fair crescents of translucent hpm. 

The brows of all their y\mn<: increase adorn. Pope, Odyssey, 

To Crescent. *' v. a. [from the adj.] To .form into 
.t crescent. The oldhcrnldick adjective crcscenlcd, 

i. c. lunin" a crescent, lias long been urfcupporlcd 
by any usage of the verb. The verb i* of recent 
date. 

A dark wfcod crescents more than half the lawn. 

Seimrd’i. Lett i ex, \ i. i >) r . 

CaivSciVE. adv. [from nrsco , Latin.] Increasing ; 
growing. 

So the prinrv obscur'd lii% ( oniemplution 
Under the ven-of wildness, which, no doubt, 

Grew like tin; .mmuier-grass, fa-.lest by night, « 

Unseen,, yet rewire in his faculty. ShaJ 'pcot * , Jin/. V. 

CitKss.-f* u. s. [perhaps froiv eresco, it being a quick 
grower, nasturtium, Lai. But the word is aUo* 
the Sax. ccjij e, pi. qicjyen. ] An herb. 

Its flower consists of four leaves, placed in form 
of a cross: the poinlift arises from the centre 
of the flower-cup, and becomes a roundish smooth 
fruit, divided into two cells, and furnished with 
seeds generally smooth. Miller . 

llis court with nettles and with cresses 1 >tur'd, 

With soup*, unbought, aud salluds, blest his board. Pope. 

Crf/sset.'}* n. .s. [croissdc, Fr. because beacons h;ul 
crosses anciently on their tops.] 

1. A great light set upon a beacon, light-house, or 

watch-tower. 1 hi inner. They still raise armies in 

♦Scotland by carrying about the fire-cross. 

At my nativity 

The front of heaven wav full o^.ficry shapes, 

Of burning cuwtx. 1 Shnhspcare, lleti.lt'. P. J. 

From the ari lied roofj* 

Pendant, by subtle magick, many a row 

Of starry lamps, and blazing rrcssets, fed 

With naphtha and usphaltus, yielded light 

A> from a sky. Milton, P.L.n. 7^8. 

2. Simply, a lamp, or torch. 

The coic’iie Palatine ot Khcne. wav conveicd by cresset light , 
and torch light, to Sir T. Grcdiam’s house. Holinxhcd , Citron* 

Vigilance — in In r one hand a lamp or cresset; in her 
other a bell. It.Jonson, JCntertainmcnt . 

CREST. f n. s. [cimqra, Sax. crista, Lat.] 

1. The illume of feathers or tuft of horsehair, 1 on 
the top of Ihc ancient helmet; the helmet. 

Hi.* valour, skew » upon our r rests to-day, % 

Hath tai i«2 1 it uj bow to cherish such high deeds, 

Ev’n in the bosom of our adversaries. , Shahspearc, Hen. TV. 

2. The comb 6f a cock; whence Milton calls him 

1 crested. 

Others, on ground 

Walk’d firm ; the crested cock, whoso clarion sounds 
./The silent hour*. Milton, P. L. 

3. The ornament of the helmet in heraldry. 

Of what esteem crests were, in the time bf king Edward* 
the third's feign, .mwy appear by his giving an eagle, which he 
kimself had formerly born, for a crc8( to William Montaculc, 
earl of Salisbury. Camden , Remains . 

The horn \ " v p 

It was a crest ere thou wast born : * 

Thy father's father wore it. Shah spear e t As you like it. 

4. Any tuft or ornamenf on the head; as some which 
the poets assign to serpents. 

Their crests divide, 

And, tow’ring o’er his head, in triumph ride. Dryden, Vif&d, 

5. Pride; spirit; tire; courage ; loftiness of mien. 
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When horses should endure the bloody spur, 

The* fall their crests. v * Shahspcarr . 

To Chest.* t>. a . [from the noun.J 
t. f fo mark with long sl/eaks, in allusion to the 
^streaming hair of the crest. 

Like as the shining skie in summer’s, night,'. 

What time the clays with torching heat abound. 

Is cr cash'd all with lines of ftrie light, 

That it prodigious seems in common people’;} sight. 

Spcnxe*, F. Q. iv. i. 13. 
2. To serve As a crest for, in allusion to a crest of 
heraldry. 

Hi * legs bestrid the occaQ ; his rear'd arm crested the world. 

Shaspearc, Ant . and Cleop 

Ciu;Vn:n.'j' adj. [from crest • cri status, Latin.] 

1. Adorned with a plume or crest. 

The bold Asralonitc, 

Fled from his lion ramp ; old warriutirs turn'd 
Their plated’ hacks under hi> heel ; 

Or, groveling, soil’d their crested helmets in the dust. 

1 Milton , S. A. 141 . 

At this, for new iVpliiis he did not stay ; 

Hut lac’d his crested heliu, and strode away. Dryden . 

2. Wearing a comb. 

The crested bird shall by experience know, 

* Jove made not him his master-piece below. Dryden . 

Ch i/st-e a i.i.Ebf. adj. [1 crest and fall.] Dejected ; 
sunk; dispirited; cowed; heartless; spiritless. 

I warrant you, they would whip me with their fine w'jts, 
till 1 were as crest-fallen as a dried pear. 

Sh ah spear e, ft ferry It', of W'ndsor. 
They prolate their words in a whinin', kind of querulous 
tone, as if they were still complaining and crestfallen. Hoivr/ t 

Ckk'nti.ess. adj. [from crest.] Not dignified ,vith 
coal-armour; not of any eminent family. 

llis grandfather was Lionel duke of Clarence, 

Third son to the third Edward king of England, 

Sprung e restless yeomen from so deep a root. 

Shtihsjuare , Ih n. VI. P. f. 

UR ETA'CEOUS. adj. [_arta, chalk, Lnt.] 

1. Having the qualities of chalk; chalky. 

What gives the light, seems hard to say ; whether it be th* 
cretaceous salt, the nitrous salt, or some igneous particles. 

Greu . 

2. Abounding w ith chalk. 

Nor from the sable ground expect success. 

Nor from cretaceous , stubborn and jejune. Phillips. 

ChetVtkd. adj. [crvlafus, Lat.] Rubbed with chalk. 

Did. 

Ckk'tick.* 11. y. [jc^tixoj.] A loot used in Greek 
and Latin poetrv, consisting of a short syllable 
between two long. 

The first verse here ends with n trochee, and the third 
W’itli a erctick . Bentley , Dis*. upon Phalaris. 

CRlVVICE.^ n. s. [old Fr. arris, “ruptures, cre- 
va.sses > ,, Lacombc ; from crcvcr, Fr. cr quire, Lat. to 
burst*. Chaucer writes it crevasse.] A crack; a cleft ; 
a narrow opening. 

1 pried me though the crevice of a wall. 

When for his hand lie had his two sous heads 

Titus A ndr onions . 

I thought it no breach of good manners to peep at a crevu'r, 
and look in at people so well employed. Spectator , No. 266. 

To Cre'vxce. v . a . [from the noun.] T:> crack; to 

flaw. 

So laid they are more apt in swagging down to pierce with 
♦ their points, than in the jacent posture, and so to crevice the 
1 wall. WotUm'* Architecture. 

Cke'vis, or 'Cre'visse.# n. s. [Fr. ccrevissc.] Cray- 
fish ; the word is yet used in our northern 
counties. 
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And there fire abundance of nfore perfect creatures also, 
which depositing their old skins or shells, or some Such em- 
blem of their age, are at certain seasons brought back again 
to a \outhtiJ* state, aiuDueh^ire snakes, lizards, crabs, ere vises, 
eagles, •kiug-fi^rs, and such like.* * # 

* Smith's Portrajfurc of Old Age , p. 265. 

CREW.'}'* v. s. [probably •Trflm.cpuS, Saxon, Dr. 

Johnson stivs. lie might hajt'c added epeab, a 
crowd, ljirt <t is primps from tl’io old Fr. erne, or 
crate, “ gtowth, accession, augmentation, &c.” 

• Cotgrave.] • 

I. A company of people associated for any purpose ; 
as, gallant ere w, for troops. ( 'hcvij chase. 

There ignoble crew. 

Of lords and Judies stood on every side. 

Which with their presence fail*, the place much bcnutifv’d. 


Spenser , F. (£. 

2. The company of a ship. » 

The anchor* drup’d, his new the vessels moor. Drydcn,JRn. 

3. It is now generally used in a bad sense. • 

One of the banishM ilrttl, 

I fear, hath ventur'd from the deep, to raise 

New troubles. • *J lillon, l\ L. 

He, with a crew, whom like ambition joins 
With him, or under him to tyrannize, # » 

Marching iiom Kdcu tow'rds the Wc*ot, shJjl find 
The plain. Milton , P. L. 

The last was hr, Vhose thunder dew • 
a The Titan rare, a rebel crew. Addison. 

Crew.'}** [tin* preterite of crow, Sax. epeop. Mr. 
IVggo inclines to Bailey's opinion, ifiat crew is the 
bastard preterite*, and now'll the right heir; yet 
ttys preterite is warranted by the Saxon.] 
l.mne<J ; atol\ the cock erne. St. Matt. xxu. 74. 

tt was about to speak, when the cock crew. Shakspcarc, Hum. 

Cur/wKi..^ //. s. lldewel, Dutch.] Yam twisted and 
wound on a knot or ball. 


A piece of m rasis composed of several parcels, some wrought 
of silk, some of gold, silver, cmvet of divers colours. 

Burton , Aigit. of Mel. p. ^42. 

lire we contribute a new crewel garter 
To his most wonted worship. B. Janson, Alchemist. 

Take silk or crewel, , gold or silver thread, and make these 
fast at the beat of the hook. Walton ^ Angler. 

citnVt a. s. [cpybb, Sax. crib* *German.] • 

1. The rack or manger of a stable. 

Let a beast be lord of beasts, and his tnh shall .stand at the 
kind’s mess. Shakspcarc , llaodct. 

Look into all the nib* and troughs of brutish dkl, and .re 
whether you can find Mich a beast as a glutton. 

lip. I fall, Sf. Paul's Combat. 

The steer and lion at one nib shall meet, 

And harmless serpt nts lick the pilgrim's feet. Pope. 

2. The stall or cabin ol an ox. 

Where no oxen are, the rnh is clean. or. viv. 4. 

3 A small habitation ; a cottage. • *• 

Why rather, sleep, best thou in * 1110k \ er/'V 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee. 

Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great ? SfhtJcHpt nr-\ 

To Crib. v. a. [from the noting) To shut up in a 
narrow habitation ; to confine; to cage. 

Now I'm cnbbin'd, cribb'd r , confin'd, bound in, 

To saucy doubts and fears. Shakspcarc, Macbeth. 

Cm / BBAGE.”t” w. s. A game at cards. 

For cai’des, the philologie of them is not for an essay. A 
man's fanfy would be summed up in cnhbidgc; gleekc requires 
a vigilant, memory, Ac. John Hall, flora: Par. (1646,) p. 150. 

CRI'BBLK-f n. s. [old Fr. crible, from cribrttm , 
I.at. “ De puiser l’cati en un crible French Pnov. 
Wodrocphe, Fr.and Eng. Gr. 1623^ p. 4^0 

1. A corn sieve, 

2. Coarse meal, a degree better than bran, [old I 4 r # 

criblure.] • 
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Cm'jible Bread.* Bread made of coarse meal. Ilfdocl. 

The gardens, with digging for novelties, arc turned over 
and over, bccausj? wc will not eat collision cribble bread. 

Trans’, of Bul/inger\%Sermons, p. 243 . 
To Cjji'niiLE.ft # r. a. [from the tioun.] To sift or 
cribble through a sieve. , Utielton, in V. Cento. 
CniBRA / fioN. n . *. [tt/bro, Lat.] The act of silling or 
separating by a sieve* 

Crick.'}' ?t. a. 

1. [Iroin n itro 9 Italian.] 'The noise of a door. 

2. [Iroin cpvcv, £iuxoii, a stake.] A painfyl stiffness 

in the neck. 1 / 

When tin* height of her year 1 * h:is almost bruu£ ht both ends 
together; 'tis nothing, she'll full ye, but a ertvh slio ha* got in 
ber back : and though she might recover her youth agitiy, l»y 
confessing her age, she'll nevtr acknowledge it. 

• * If Estrange, Tr^of fyt credo's Visions. 

3. *A corruption of cricket ; we say, “ ns merry as a 
• cricket/’ “ She'll talk sometimes ; 'tis iho maddest 

* cricket!” Beaiun. ami FI. Tins I take to he the 
origin of our phrase u as merry as a grig” which 
Dr. Johnson and others derive from Grants, u 
Greek ! See Git id. ('nek is used for cricket in the 

* old song of l\tk( thy ofH Clunk about thee . 

A merry curler, and boon companion. • 

Sheldon , If lit . of Antichrist , (i6if',) p. J23. 

Cricket. ?t. s. [ftrr/iel,f'v<m\*kt f eken* to make a noise, 
Dutch.] 

1. A11 insect that stjuoaks or chirps about ovens and 
fireplaces. 

Did’st thou not hear a noise. 

I heard the owl scream, and the crickets cry. Shakspcarc. 

Far from all report of mirth. 

Saw* the cricAct on the luvrth. A Futon, ft. Pens. 

The solemn tie itli-watrli fluk’d the hour slit: dn-d. 

And thrillin'! inclrf. in the t luiiiuey in\l. Hap. 

2. [ from cpyce, Saxon, ^ stick, j A sport, at which 
the contenders dri # ve a ball with sticks or bats in 
opposition to each other. 

Th** judge, to d.ini e, his brother serjeant call, 

Tlic senator at lurktt urge the balk * Pope. 

3. [from kr i refit n* Genu, to creep.] A low seat or sytool. 
Citi'i kitino Apple . v. s. A small species of apple. 
( , iii / Ui.'j‘* n. s. [old Fr. a inn.} The officer whose 

business is to cry or make proclamation. 

He optnctli bis mouth like a irwr. Kcc/us. xx. ij 

J l) v criers command sileiue, and the whole multitude pre 
# j nt stand in a suspense. lirertwood mi Languages. 

* liic</ 7 t; calls aloud * 

Our old nobility of Trojan blood, 

Who gape among the crowd for their precarious food. Dtpdeu 
CRIME.*}*' n. s. [yimen, Lat. crime, Frencl*.] 

1. An act contrary to rights un o(lei#ce; a great fault; 

»i!i act of wickedness. • 

High fiod he witness, rat I guiltless am , 
lb 1 1 if yourself, sir knight, ye guih^ find, 

Orwrap|>ud be in lows of former dame, 

With crime do uot it cover, but disclose the same. • 

# Spenser , F. Q. 

Undergo with 111c one guilt, one crime , • % 

Of tasting. m * * Milton, P. L. 

Like Ai punishment 

As in their crime. Aliltan , P. L. 

No crime was thine, if *tis«o crime to love. pope. 

2 . Reproach." A Latinism. 

The tree of li£‘, the crime ofour first father’s fall. 

Spenser , F. ft. i. xi. 46. 

1 rue 

That error now, which is become my crime , 

* And thou the accuser. Milton, P. L. ix. 1180. 

Cni / MEFVL.*f > adj. [from crime and full.} \\ r ickcd; 
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climinal; faulty in a high degree; contrary to duty ; 
contrary to virtue. 

Yon proceeded not against these feats, • 

So crimtful and so capital in nature Shakspear e, Hamlet . 

Devise extremes beyond extremity, • • 

To make him curse this cursed crimj'al night. /’ 

r S finks peart', Rape of Lucrece. 

Cri'meless. adj. [from crime .] Innocent ; without 

crime. c 1 

My foes could not procure me any scathe. 

So long ns I uni loyal, true, and crimeltss. Shakspearc , Hcn.V I . 

Cri'mi N'vL.ij'- adj. [old Fr. adj. rrimi/irl.] 

1. faulty; contrary to right; contrary, to duty ; con- 
trary to law. 

(.Live thou, and to tli\ mother dead attest, 

That clear she died from blemish irimutal. Spenser , F. ( 2 . 

What we approve in our frioud, we can hardly be induced 
to think i nm mat m ourselves. Tiq\fvrs. 

2 . Guilty; tainted with crime : not innocent. 

The neglect of any of the relative duties, renders m criminal 
ill the sight of God.,, Hubers* 

3. Not civil: as* a aiminnl prosecution : the criminal 

law. < 

The discussion and adme usureineut of crimes, and their pu- 
nishment, forms in every country the iode of criminal law. * 

• Hint K &1 one. 

Crti'MiNAi..*'}'' ?i. s. [old Fr. criminals 11. s.] 

1. A num accused. ' " 

Was c\er criminal forbid to plead ? * « 

Curb \ our ill-manner' d /cal. Jhydcu, Span. Friar. 

2. A man guilty of a crime. 

All three persons, that had held chief place of authority in 
their countries; all three rained, not by war, or In any other 
disastei, hut by justice and sentence, as delinquents and cri- 
mi nals. Fanai. 

Crimina'iatv.# iks. [Yw.criniinalitc.l A criminal 
action, ease, or bause. Cotgimv. 

• If this perseverance in wrong, often appertains to individual , 
it much more frequently appertains to public- bodies; in them 
the disgrace of error, or even the criminality of conduct, belongs 
to so many, that no one is ashamed of the pari whit li belong*, 
to him sell. Bp. Llandaff, ( Watson,) Charge, (1805,) p. 2X. 

Criminally, adv. [from criminal.] Not innocently ; 
wickedly ; guiltily. 

As our thoughts extend to all subjects, they may be crimi- 
nally employed on all. Rogers. 

Cri'minalnekk. ?i. s. [from criminal.^ Guiltiness; 
want of innocence. 

9 Vo Cri'minati:.# v. a. [Lat. crimino.) To accuse; 


to change with crime. «• 

And as for our church iitwr^y h is now ; rimma/ed by main 
as idolatrous, because in some things it resembletfi the mass, 
though not in tin- main. 1 

Ld . North. Light in the l Cay to Paradise, (1682,) p, 29. 

Crimina'tion.'p n. s. [w imi nation,' o\t\ Fr. criminal io, 
L,atin.] r Hic act of accusing; accusation; arraign- 
ment; charge. 

If this horrible cnminalwu were east upon thee, 0 Saviour, 
,in whom the prince, of this world found nothing, wh«U wonder 
h> it, if we thy sinful servants he branded on all sides with evil 
tongues. Bp- I taffy Contempt. 13 . 3. . 

The story of calumnious crimination, devised by the 
Arian faction against Athanasius, as a charge of no small im- 
piety. ‘ Mede, Dirtlr. p. 67. 

The detractor, who accuses the saints with falsa criminations. 

Bp: Patru k, Answ.tothc Touchstone, &c. c p. 169. 

Nor was there a single heathen, who confessed a deity, ex- 
empt from this crimination «,f holding the truth in unrighteous- 
ness. j KUis, Knowledge of Divine Things, p. 275. 

Cki'minatory.^ adj. [Fr. criniinatoire.~\ Relat- 
ing to accusation; accusing; censorious. *.• 

Cni'MiNOns.-j'’ adj . [criminosus, Lat. trim bieux, Fr.] 
Wicked ; iniquitous ; enormojisly guilty: 
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They are led manacled after him as less criminous. 

* Bp. Halt, Contempt. The Crucifi.vioti. 

The punishment that belongs to that great and criminous 
guilt, is the forfeiture of his right and claim* to all mcrcicr, 
•w hich are 'made over to hull by Christ. , Hammond 

Cui'm i no i T sLY. ado.,, [from criminous.'] Enormously ; 
very wickedly. 

Some particular duties of piety and cl^p-it}, Which wi re 
most criminous/y omitted before. * ' ,, Hammond 

Ciu'minousjVess. n. s . [from criminous. j Wickedness ; 
guilt; crime. 

1 could never be convinced of any such crimhwusncs * in him, 
as willingly to expose his life to the stroke of justice and malice 
of hiij enemies. * c King Charles 

Cni'MosrN.'f'* adj. [cremoshio, Italian, commonly 
written as it is pronounced, crimson. \ A species of 
red colour, tinged with blue. 

Upon hci 1 head a cremosin coronet. 

With damask roses and daftadiiies set. 

Bay* leaves between, 

And primroses green)*' 

Embellish the white violet. Spenser, Shcp. Cal. Ap>i.'. 

C 11 IMP. Y adj. [from cr timid t or wimble, Dr. Johnson 

. says. It is, however, from the Sax. verb acpymman, 

friar*-.-] 

1. Friable; brittle; easily crumbled ; easily reduced 
to powder. 

Now the fowler want'd 
By dicsi; good omens, witii swift earl} xtcpj-i. 

Treads llie crimp earth, ranging through livid* and glares. 

• Phillips . 

2. Not consistent ; not forcible. A low cant word. 

The evidence is crimp; the witnesses swear backward* and 

forwards, and contradict themselves; and his tenants stick hy 
him. Arhuthnot, John Bull. 

Crimi\ : X : n. s. 

1 . A game at cards formerly. 

Laugh, and keep company, atglcck or crimp. 

«■ f B.Jumon , Alagii. Lady. 

1. In modern times, one who is employed to enlist 
soldiers, but not in the usual manner by beat of 
drum ; one who unfairly decoys others into military 
service ; a low word. 

To Crimp.# v. a. [Sax. ^e-cpympr, crimped , cala- 
mistrntus, Lye.] 

1. To curl or crisp the hair. See To Calamistjiate. 

2. In modern cookery, applii'd to cod-fish ; as, to 
crimp cod, is to cut the fish, while very fresh, into 
slices, and to throw it into pinup water and salt. 
This renders it crisp. 

To Chi'mple.^ v. a . [from rumple, crumjil'c , crimple , 
l)r. Johnson says ; but this sonorous triad must give 
way to the Tout, krimpen , to contract.] To con- 
tract ; to corrugate : to cause to shrink or contract. 

lie passed the cautery through them, and accordingly c Pim- 
pled them up. u Wiseman* s Surgery . 

CRFMSON. ^ iu s. [Ital. crcmosiiw , and chamisi ; 
Fr. cramoisi ; low Lai. kermr sinus j from the Ara- 
bick kermes ; a little worm which is bred in the 
berry of the coccus , made use of to dye this colour.] 

1. Red, somewhat darkened with blue. 

As crimson seems to he little rise than a very tfec p red, with 
an eye of blue ; so some kinds of red seem to be little else than 
heightened yellow. Boyle on Colours. 

3* Red in, general. 

Can you blame her then, being a maid yet rosed over with 
the virgin crimson of modesty, if she deny die appearance ot 
a naked blind boy, in her naked seeing sell. 

' Shakspcare Hen. I . 

' Cui'mson.# adj. [The adjective is not noticed by 
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Dr. Johnson, though among the examples to the 
substantive, in his dictionary, several of thfcm pre- 
sent the adjective.] # # 

r. Reck soiAewhat darkened, with blue. • 

t Why does An* soil endue * 

The blushingpoppy with :i crwisyh lai<fr > Prior. 

2i J ted, in general. * 

y Bemitv’s ensign ye^ . 

# Is crimson in #hv lip-, mid hi thy cheeks Shah spent c. 

The crimson tttvam distain’d his arms around. Dry den. 

%> C.'kT.msox, v . a. [from the noun.j To dye with 
crimson. 

Pardon me, Julius. — Here wust thou ba}M, brave hart : 

Here didst thou fall^ amf here thy hunters stand 

Sign'd in thy spoil, anil crimson'd in t h> let hr. Shuhspcare. 

Crt'ncum. a. s. [a cant word.] A cramp: a con- 
trad ion; whimsy. 

For jealousy lmt a kind • 

Of dap and cruwtun. of the mind. Hudihras . 
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The*- travellers, in lien of the ore oi'Oplur wherewith tlic\ 
should come house r*thl\ freighted, may he Miiu to make their 
return in apes and owls, in a carga/cyi of complement'. mul 
cringes, or some huge monstrous periwigs,^* Inch is the goldtn 
ileei'r they bring over with then). • 

# Unwell, I list r. For. I'rar. p. iK". 

K} this time Appetite i'. at the table, 

• And with a lowly cringe presents the wine 
Jo his old uuistcf (Justus. # # 

Brnot r's Com. of Idugun, (1657,) V. 

Let me he grateful ; lmt let far from me 
Be fawning cringe, and false dissembling looks. Philips. 

7 feVlUXGK.-f v.a. [jriec/ictt, German. Probably 
from the Iceland, /cringe, to turn round. J To draw 
together; to contract. 

Whip him, fellows, 

’Till, like a hoy, you sec him cringe his face, 

And whine aloud lor mercy. Shah sprtn e, Aid. and. Clcop. 

To CitiNtiE.-|- v. n. [_fn icchen, German. ~] To bcAv; 
to pay court will) bows; to fawn; to flatter. 

One so supi*l*stitioiisly devout, that he is ready t(# cringe 
and crouch to o\erv stock ! Up. Hull , Select Thoughts, 1) 6 t. 

l ; 4 altcrcrs nave the liexor muscles *0 strong, that they arc 
always bowing and cringing. Arhulhnot. 

The cringing knave, who seeks a place 
Without success, thus tells his ease. Swift. 


Ciu'ngeh.# 11. $. [from cringe, Germ. liter ho , a 
cringing follow'.] One who is hhvays bowing and 
cringing for some mean purpose : a flatterer. 

Chin 1 'ui£ nous. adj. [eriniger, Lat.] Hairy; over- 
grown with hair. lhel. 

Cri'nite.# adj. [Lat. crinifmd] Having the appear- 
ance of hair; streaming. • • 

How comate, crinilc y caudate stars are form'd. 

Fairfax , Toss. \i\ .44. 

To CRI'NKLE. r. n. [/ rinekden, Dutch.]* To go 
in and out; to run in flexures: diminutive of 
cyanide. 

Unless some sweetness at the bottom lie. 

Who cares for all the crinkling of the pic ? Kings Cookery. 

To Cri'nkle. v* a. To mould into inequalities. 
Her face all bowsy, 

Comely crinkled , 

Wondrously wrinkled. Skelton's Poems, p.124. 

Cri'nki.e.'I' n. 5. [from the verb.] A w tinkle; a 

sinuosity. • • 

It is the crinkles in this glass making ohjccls appear double. 

Search's Freewill , Foreknowledge , Si c. p. IT4. 

CRI'NOSE. adj. [from crinis, Lat,] Ilairy. Dict % 
Crijno'sity. n. 5. [from erinost.~\ Hairiness. Diet* 
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CRI'PPLi*. 11. s. [cjiypcl, Sax. hr pel, Dutch tempi, 
Welsh. Sco Cr&kplc. Mr. Whiter relent this 
word to <c grapple, which trains to confute by 
seizing or hording any thing; and title idea of con- 
finement or hindrance bring* "1-, at once to the 
levin crifph\\ Ltym. Magn. p. 13:.. Junius 1 ms 
strangely deduced it froyi the Gr. again a 
crapulp. It is true flmt xgurroi/.fivhc are those who 
totter, no doubt from xgaivet>.y i i.«e. those, who 
have drunk too much, and cannot stand. But the 
origin of our word cripple , is clearly I'uom creep , 
to mow slpwly. ] A lame man ; one that had lost 
or neve?* enjoyed the use ol his limbs. Donng with 
great appearance of propriety writes it ( re epic, £rom 
creep. • 

He, poor man, by your first order diej. 

And that a winged Mercury did hear: 

» Some tardy nipple bad the countermand, # 

That came too lag to see him buried. • Shakspcarc. 

• I am a nipple in my flmlis ; In. r y hat decays are in my 

mind, the reader mint determine. Dryden. 

Among the rest, there was a lame c apple from hn* birth, 
whom Paul commanded to stand upright on his feet. Bentley. 

# • See the blind beggar dann*, the nipple sing, 

The sot a hero, hmatick a king. Pope. 

Cin'ppu;.* adj. Laniu. 

Ami chide the cnipjdr tnrdy*g:at(«l night. 

Who, liki a foul^Hid ugly witch, doth limp 

So tedious!} away. Shakspcarc, K. Hen. V. 

7 u Citj'iMU.r..^*' v. a. f front the noun.] To lame ; to 
make lame; to deprive of the use of limbs. 

Thou cold sciatica, 

Cnppfc our senators, that their limbs may halt 

As lamely as their nuiuuei ^ ! Shaksju u) c. Tun. of Athens. 

Knots upon his gout} joints appear, 

And chalk is in his cripple / lingers found. * Drydcii. 

Tcttvx, the dancing-master, threw him .elf from the rock, 
but was i j ippft d in the faH 9 AtkUson. 

Cin'ppLFNLss. s. {from cripple.} Lameness; pri- 
vation of the limbs. Did. 


Cltt'sis. n. s. [x(j'eru'.J • 

i. The point in which Lhv disease kills, or clianges to 
the belter; the decisive inoment when sentence is 


pass<'d. 

Wise leeches will not vain receipt* obtrude: 

Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill. 

Till some safe crisis authorize their skill. Dryden. 

2 . The point of time at which any aflhir comes to the 
•height. * # 

7'his liour*« the ver\ crisis of your late ; 

Your good or ill, }our infamy or lame, 

And all the colour of your litu depends 
On this important nyw. Diydtn, Spi n. Fr 

The undertaking, which l # am now » laying <lo vn, 
enured upon in the very crisis of the kite rebellion, whe 
• \i.is the duty of every Briton to contribute his utmost nvusla 
to the government, in a inaiine'’ suitable to Ins station : 
nbilitjcs. Addison, FnchotiU • , 

CK 1 SP.+ adj. [cjujp, Sax. enspim , Lat.] 

I. Cur lea. • 


Bulls are more crisp on the Inreln^id ^ian*(»w’s. Bacon. 
The Ethiopian black, Hftt nosed, and crisp haired. Hale. 
2 . Indented ; winSing*; or alluding* to tlie little wave 
•o? curl ,* as it is commonly calletl, which the gentlest 
wind occasions oji the Mirface of waters. Sc'e the 


3d sense of To Crisp. • 

You mtnpl:.:, rail’d Naiads, of the wandering brooks. 
With your sedg’d crowns, and ever-haui\U ss looks, 

^ Leave your crisp channels, and on this given land 
Answer your summons; Juno does command. 

# Shakspcarc. 2 \mpest 
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3. lipttlc; friable. „ 

In frosty weather, mu sick within doors soumlcth better ; 
w hich may lie by reason not of the disposition of the air, but 
of the wood 0$ string'of the instrument, which is made more 
crisp, and so more porous and hollow. Bacon, Nat. Hist . 

4. Short; brisk. 

Friar, you must leave ' 

Your neat crisp claret, and fall to your cyder 
A while. Bcaum , and FI. Bloody Brother. 

To Qusp.’f' ,v. a. [cippjian, to crisp ; Ltit crispo.] j 
1. To curl; to contract into knots or curls. 

Severn* — jjfli-ightcd with their bloody looks, 

Raf* fearfully among the trembling reeds. 

And hid his crisp'd ncad in the hollow hank. 

• Shnk'tprarc, Hen. IV. P. !. 

Jfoung I’d have him too, 

Yet a man, with crisped hair, ■ 

Cast in thousand snares and rings, 

For love’s fingers, /’and his rings. B . Jonfon. 

Spirit of wine is not only unfit for inflammations in general, 
but vAso crisps up the vessels of the dura mater and brain, ami* 
sometimes produces a gangrene. Sharp's Surg. 

To twist; to curl; us was the manner of decorat- 
ing gardens in Milton’s time ; who also speaks of 
u curling a grove w r ith ringlets quaint,” Arcades, 
ver. 46. ; and represents Leisure “ taking his plea- 
sure in trim gardens” II Pens. ver. 50. Herrick 
has “ the crisped yew,” that is, trimmed, shaped. 
Hesperides, 1648. p. 337. 

Along the crisped t>hades and bowers, 

Revels 1 lie spruce and jocund spring. Milton, Coni. 

3. To indent ; to make to wave. 

From that snphire fount the rnxped brooks, 

Rolling 011 orient pearl and sands of gold. 

Ran nectar, \ Siting each plant. Milton , P.L. 

To Cutsi\ : £ v. n. To curl. 

Their hair crisps, hut grows longer than the Africans. 

Sir T. Herbert , Trav. p. 337. 

Ciuspa'tion. ?/. s. [from crAp.] 

1. The act of curling. “ 

2. The state of being curled. 

Some differ in the hair and leathe rs, both in the quantity, 
crispation , and colours of them ; as lie lions are hirsute, and 
haw great manes ; the she’s are smooth, like cats. Bacon. 

Cri'sping-jron.# ft.s. [from crisp.] A curling iron. 
For never powder, nor the rrisping-iron 
Shall touch these dangling locks. 

Beaton, amt FI. Queen of Corinth. 

Cri'spino-pin. n. s . [from crisp.] A curling iron. 
The changeable suits of apparel, and the mantles, and the 
wimples, and the eris ping-pi ns. I&airh , iii. XI. 

Crispi'sulcant. adj. [crispisidcans, Lat.] Waved, 
or undulating; as lightning is represented. D : ct. 
Cri'spness. w. s. [from crisp.] Curledness. 

Cri'spy. adj. [fiom crisp] CurlccE 

So arc those crispy snaky locks, oft known 
To be the dowry of a second head. 

Shakspcare , Mcrch. of Venice. 

Criss-cross- row. * [a corruption of ChristrCross - 
Itow 9 which see. See also Cross-row.] Alphabet; 
beginning. t 

Sne is nut come, to ‘he criss-cross-row of her perfection yet. 

1 Sotdherne. 

CRiTE'uioN.’f - w. 5. [xgirijfiov, Gr. formerly written 
crilcrium ; the plural in criteria .] A mark by 

which any thing is judged of, with regard to its 
goodness or badness. 

Of the diseases of the mind there is no criierium , no canon, 
no rule. Donne , Letters , p. 288. 

Mutual agreement and endearments was the bailgc of pr[* 
mitive believers j but we may be known by the contrary cri- 
terion Glanvifle, Scepsis. 
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We have here a sur® infallible criterion, by which every 
man may discoyer and find out, the gracious or ungracious 
disposition of his own heart. South. 

By what criterion do ye eat, d’ye think, f 
If this is priz’d for sweetness*, that for stink ? ' Pope, Ih r. 

Ckl'TlCK.f n. s. [old Fr. critiqriifr ; modern* 
critiqueur, critique } from the Gr. xgirixo?. The 
first definition, vyjiich Dr. Johnson has .given of 
this word, presents not the earliest .usage of it. 
The last is probably the earliest ; undo* which, how- 
ever, lie 1ms sought lie authority more ancient tha»i 
that of Swift Cowel, f as Mr. Malone also thinks, 
is perhaps the first author who uses critick in the 
sense of Dr. Johnson’s primary definition ; though 
Cotgrave, I must also observe, renders crilupieur , 
“ a criticke, a controller, or corrector of other 
men’s \vo;;ks or doings.” Shnkspeare had long 
before used it in the sense of a cynick or cen- 
* surer. ^ 

1. A mail skilled in the art of judging of literature: 
a man able to distinguish the famts and beauties of 
writing. 

The word certiorari is used diverse times in the Digest of 
the Civil Law ; b it o.ir later critieks think it so barbarous, that 
they suspect it to he rather foisted in In Trihoniun. 

Cowcl , L w Interpreter, 1607. 

This settles truer ideas in men’s minds of several things, 
whereof we read the names in ancient authors, than all the 


large and labodous arguments of critieks. Locke. 

Now learn what morals cr/ ticks ought to show. 

For ’tis but half 11 judge’s task to know. Pope. 

2 . An examiner; a judge, lhit see Critique. 

But you with pleasure own your errours past, 

And make each day a critick on the last. Pope. 

3. A snarler ; a carper; u caviller. 

Critieks I saw, that others’ names deface. 

And fix their own with labour in their place. Pope. 

W lie re an author has many beau tic* consistent with virtue, 
piety, and truth, let not little crdkls c\ult themselves, and 
shower dow n their ill-nature. Watte. 

4. A cen surer ; a man apt to find fault. 

My adder’s sense 


To critiek and to flatterer stopped arc. Shakspcare, Sonn. iz 2. 

'Do not give advantage 
To stubborn critieks , apt, without a theme. 

For depravation. Shakspcare, Tr. and Cr. 

My chief design, next to seeing you, is to be a se\ere cn~ 
tick on you and your neighbour. Swift. 

Cri'tick. adj. Critical ; relating to criticism ; re- 
lating to the art of judging of literary per- 
formances. 

Thence arts o’er all the northern world advance, 

But critick learning flourish’d most in France. Pope. 

CniTicK.-j-' 71 . $. Critical examination. See Cri- 
tique, 


To Ciu'TiLK.'f* v. n. [from n Hick.] To play the 
critick ; to criticise. 

Nay, if you begin to critick once, wc shall never have done, 
o Brewer's Com. of Lingua, (1657,) v. 9. 

They do but trace over the paths that have been beaten by 
the undents; or comment, critick, and flourish upon them. 

Temple . 

Critical, adj. [from critick.] 

1. Exact; nicely judicious ; accurate; diligent. 

It is submitted to the judgement of more critical ears, to 
direct and determine what is graceful and what is not. Holder. 

Virgil was so critical in the rites of religion, that he would 
dever havq brought in such prayers as these, if they had not 
been agreeable to the Roman customs. Stillingjlcct. 

2. Relating to criticism : as, he wrote a critical dis- 
sertation on the last play. 

,3, Captious; inclined to find fault; censorious. * 
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What wouldst thou write of inf, if thou shouldst praise 

me ? — , • 

— O, gentle lad}', do not put me to’t ; 

For I am nothing, if not critkvif. •Shales pea re, Othello. 

4. [Fro/n crisis] Comprising the time af which # a 

• great even ({is determined. \ . 

7 ’hc moon is supposed to be measured by sevens, and the 
t ritual ot decretory days to be dependent ointhat number. 

V * Brown, Vutg. Err. 

5. Decisive ; \ijce. * 

Opportunity is in respect to time, in some sense, as time is 
In respect to eternity: it is the sirtall moment, the exact point 
the critical minute, on which every good work so much de- 
pends. Sprat , Semi. 

Thu people cannot buf resent to sec their apprehensions of 
the power of Trance, in so critical a juncture, wholly laid 
aside. ' Swift. 

6 . Producing a crisis or change of the disease : as, a 

critical sweat. # 

Ciu'tkmu.v. (tdv. [from nilicalJ] 

1. In a critical manner; exactly; curiously. 9 9 

Difficult it is to understand the parity of Kngliah, and criti- 
cally to discern good writers frym bad, and a primer stile from 
a corrupt, one. 9 Drydcn. 

These shells whieh are digged up out of the earth, several 
hundreds of which 1 now keep by me, nave been nicely :inM 
criticallt, examined In very many learned nuV Woodward. 

2. Al tile exact ptjint of time. 

Cjfu ’ ticalnicsh. it. $. [from critical.] Exactness; ac- 
curacy; nicety; incidence at a particular point of 
tinTe. 

To C-ri'tkisk. n. ;a [from criliclf] 

1. '{<> play the critick ; to judge; to write remarks 
upon any performance of literature ; to point out 
faults and beauties. 

They who can criticise so weakly, as to imagine I have done 
my wor-tt, 11m he convinced, al their own cost, that l can 
write severely with more ease than I can gently. Drydcn. 

Know well each ancient’s proper character, 

Without ait this at once before your eyes # • 

('nvil you may, but never criticise. Pape. 

St. To animadvert upon as faulty. # 

Nor would I have his father look so narrowly into these 
accounts as to take occasion from thence to criticise on his 
expenccs. * •Lode. 

To Ciu'ticini:. v.a. [from nilick.] To censure; to 
pass judgement upon. 

Nor shall I look upon it as any breach of charity to criticise 
the author, so long as I keep clear of the person. Addison. 

Cwi'ticiskr.# »..«?. [from criticise.'] One who makes 
or writes remarks. 

Others took upon them to he pert criticism and saucy cor- 
rectors iff the original before them. 

Black wall 1 Sac. Class. (173 r,) ii. 265. 

Cri'ticism. n. s . [from critick*'] • • 

1. Criticim^ as it was first instituted by Aristotle, was 
meant a standard of judging well. # 

Digital) State if Innocence, Prof. 

3. Remark; animadversion; crifical observations. 

There is not a Greek or Latin critick who has not shewn, 
even in the stile of his criticisms , that he was a master of all 
the eloquence and delicacy of his native tongue. Addison. 

CiuiTtfUE.^ n . .v. [Fr. See Critick. This word 
is now generally so written, to distinguish it from 
critic/:, the person; and accordingly some of Dr. 
Johnson’s examples give it critique ; though so 
lately, as when Pope wrote, no distinction of 4 ]ie 
spelling or accent obtained ; and it mpy be doubted, 
whether Dr. Johnson has not, in his third defini- 
tion of the person, by applying to it what probabljfc 
belongs to the tiling, overlooked this contusion.] • 
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i* A # critical examination ; critical remarks ; animad- 
versions. • 

1 should he glful if I could pomindf him to continue his 
guod offices, and "write such another critick #n any thing of 
n,i,u, ‘. # • Drydcn. 

I should soon expect to sec a critique on the poesv of a 
rin«j, ns <^n tile inscription of a medal. Addison on Medals. 

2. Science of criticism. # • 

ft idea* and words were distinctly weighed, and duly con- 
sidered, they would afford us another sort *>f Iqgiek and critick 
than what we have been hitherto acquainted with. Locke. 

VV hat is e\erv year ot a wise m.tn\ hfe, but a censure and 
critique on the past ? % • Pope* 

Not that .m # quill to nit irks was confin'd, * 

M) verse gave ampler lessons to mankind. f*ope. 

To CROAK. f v. n. [cpacetran, Saxon; crocmr, 
Italian ; erocitme , Eating Dr. Johnson says. But 
it is perhaps adopted tram the old JY. croiiquer.] 

1. To make a hoarse low noise, like a frog. 

• The subtle swallow Hies about the brook, • 

And querulous frogs in muijdy pools do croak. May, Virgil. 

9 So when Jme’x block descended front on high, 

Loud thunder to its bottom shook the hog, 

And tlie liofp'M* nation ^rook'd. Pope. 

Blood, stuff'd in skin-., is British Christians' food; 

• And France robs matches of ifcie t making brood. Gay. 

2. I o caw or cry as a raven or crow. • 

The ravi 11 himself is hoarse, 

Thai « •)'.*, it i the fatal entrance ufDutican 

tbnlei my hattlcmytlts. Shahspcare. 

The hoarse raven, on the blasted hough, 

By cinnkinc liom the left, presag'd the coining blow. Dry den. 

At the same tune the walk of chns, with the t malice of the 
ravens, looks exceeding solemn and venerable. Addison. 

3. It may be used in contempt for any disagreeable 
or offensive murmur. 

Their understandings are but little instructed, when all their 
whole time and pains is lain out to stiU the croaking of theif 
own bellies. Locke . 

Croak. - !" n.s. [croiie, old Fr. the croaking of ravens, 
&c. V. Cotgravo.J* The cry or voice of a frog or 
raven. 

The swallow Tims the river’s walry face, • 

The frogs renew the « maks of their loquacious race. Dry den. 

Was that a i.iven's emal, or my son's voice? • 

No matter wliuh, I'll to tlie grav e and hide me. Lee. 

(’ho'akku.# u.: s. [from croak.'] A won), in modem 
times, used in contempt for those* who Arc per- 
petually descanting on dangers and difficulties, and 
making unfair comparisons of the present with the 
fjast. * # 

Ciu/ats.# n. s. In military history, irregular troops, 
limned of natives of Croatia. 

The manners, government, religion, language, and cm toil) of 
the Croats , are siirilaf to those of Srkivoujft and Transv I -ania: 
they arc* excellent irregular troops, and as such arc liuiied in 

9 modern history , under the name of Paudours, and varioift 
oilier designation^. Guthrie, \ T/ansyfvania . 

Ciu/u:oi's. adj . j [ernreas, Eat.] Consisting of saffron ; 
like saffron. Diet* 

I Citoi iT.t'TiyN. n. >*. ' 'narif.tiw , Eal.] T he croaking 
f of frogs or ravens. • * Diet. 

CHOCK. it. a. fcjiiiOCfi, *Sax* krok, hukk , Gael. 
huik, Dutch; hruin, Goth. Chaucer writes our 
•wtprd n o ukr.] » 

1. A cup; aify vessel made of earth. 

Therefore thi^vulgnr d^i about him flockc, — 

Like foolish flies unto an bony crocke. Spenser , F. Q.v.ii. 33. 

2. A little stool, [perhaps a corruption of cricket ; of 

, wliich see the third sense.] 

I bid her conic out of the croud, and seated her upon a little 
crock at ^ny lift hand. Taller, No. 1 1 0. 
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3. The black or soot of a pot, or a kettle, or chim- 
ney-stock, is called crock . 

Hay, South and Haft Country Words. 

Ciu/cKERY.nf* u. 0 s. f epoch pjrpc, Sax.] Earthen 
v arc. 1 r 

CRO CODILE.'}'* //.' [from xpixd^, 'saffron, and 
faik'jov, fearing, Dr. Johnson says. I11 this opinion 
lie is supported by other writers; anion*; whom E 
Fuller, vriio 'quaintly observes, that “ crocodiles’ 
tears are never true, save when lie is forced where 
sjtfliofi glows, knowing himself to he all poison, 
and it to be all antidote; whence lit is called the 
saffron-fearer.'* We have', however, no autlientick 
proofs of this le.u*. Others derive it from xgoxv;, 
the shore, and faiKuy, fearing; as if fearing snan.- 
there laid forrit. V. Morin, Diet. Etym.TY. Or. 
Rut this is not probable 1 ; as the animal perpetually 
frequents the banks or shore, instead of being afraid 
of them. iSir T. Herbert, the traveller, speaking 
of the alligator, or crocodile, says, the name wo 
give is a croceo colon-, or penantiphrasln quod cro- 
cum timeat.” Trn\. {.364. See Ai.lioatc i«.~i 
An am})hibious voracious animal, in shape resem- 
bling a lizard, and found in Egypt and the Indies. 

It is covered with wry hard scales, which cannot, 
without great dilliculty, be pierced; except under 
the belly, where the skin is tender. It ha* a wide 
throat, with several rows of teeth, sharp and sepa- 
rated, which enter one another. It runs with great 
swiftness; but does not easily turn itself. It. is 
long lived, and is said to grow continually to its 
death. Some arc fifteen or eighteen cubits long. 
Ctorod/lcs lay {heir eggs, resembling* goose-eggs 
sometimes amounting to.yixly, near the water-side, 
covering them with the sandy that the heat of the 
sun may hatch them. Culmrt. 

G luster’s show 

Beguiles him ; as the mournful < rocodi/c , 

\Yith sorrow, snares relenting passengers. 

Shakspcarr, Hen. VI. < 

Crocodiles w civ thought to he peculiar unto the Nile,. 

lirown , Vulg. Err. 

GcCStfr will weep, the crocodile will weep. Dn/dt n. 

Enticing crocoddcs, whose tears are death; 

Syren*., that murder with enchanting breath. ( Iramnllc . 

Crocodile is also a little animal, otherwise cabled. 
stinx,*very much like the lizard, or small 'crocodile. 
It lives by land and water; has four short small 
legs, a very sharp muzzle, and a short small Yale. 
It is pretty enough to look at,* being covered all 
over with little scales of the colour of silver, intcr- 
mixt with brown, and of a gold colour upon tlu 
back. It always remains little. Trevoux. 

Cro'couiunk. adj. [crocadilinns, Lai.] Like a cro- 
codile. Did. 

Cno'cuN. J' n. s. [old Fr. crocus, Lat. crocus. u Cc« 
mot vienrdu Pcivan.” Lacombe.] A Jlowcr. 

Fair-handed Spring unbosoms c\ cry. grace, 

Throws out the snow -drop and the croc us firt. Thomson. 

Croft. 71 . s . [epopt, Saxon.] A little close joining 
to a house, that is used for corn or pasture. 

This lime 1 learn’d, » 

Tending my flocks hard by, i’ th’ hilly crofts 

That brow 'this bottom glade. * Afillon, Com. 

Croisa'de.^ 7 n. s. [croisade, Fr. from croix, a cros^J 

Croisa'do. 3 A holy war ; a war carried on against 
infidels under the banner of the cross. 


CRO 

If envy make thy lab6urs prove thy loss, 

No ni 9 ir\el if a croisade w ear the cross. * 

Verses Vrcf. to Fuller* Holy War. 
Sec that lie take the name Af Urban, bccau»p a pope of that 
piame did' first institute the croisado ; amj, as with an holy 
trumpet, did stir up the voyage for the Holy J>and. Jiacop . 

Chooses. - ! * n. s. Qolci Vv.crois for rroix ; old Eng. 
rrnis, Ch.] ' ^ 

1. Pilgrims who carry a cross- ' r 

2. Soldiers vrtio light against infidels uiuler the bannet 
of the cross. 

'1 he conquests of the erf uses, extending over Palestine and 
a part of Syria, had been erected into a sovereignty under the 
name of the kingdom of Jcrusalciii. n 

flu.kc, .ihrldjf. of Eng. Hid. iii. 7. 
Cko^ii.lchi:.^ [I11 llritish antiquity, from the Welsh 
awn, crooked, and l lech, a Hat stone, according to 
Richards*; from the 1 leb. camn-htach, a devoted 
stone or altar.] Huge, broad, flat stones, raised 
upon other stones set up on end for that purpose. 
They are common hi Anglesey, and are supposed 
to be the remains of altars. See Rowland’s Mona 
Anti qua Restaurata. 

Crone. 71. s. [epone. Sax. according to Vcrsfegan ; 

kronie , Dut. 'according to Skinner.] 

1 * An old ewe.' ' 

Fresh herrings plenty Michel brings, 

With fatted crones, and such old tilings. Taster. 

2. In contempt, an old woman. " 

Take lip the bastard, 

Takr’t up, I say; giui’t to thy crone. Shnkxpcare, Win/. Teh . 

Tile crone being 111 bed with him on the wedding-night, and 
finding his aversion, endeavours to win his affection by reason. 

JJrydt u. 

Cuo'nkt. ? 7 . s. The hair which grows over the top 
of an horse’s hoof. 

Cho'mcal, or C ro n vewr,. 5 ^ adj. The same a- 
- AcnoNYCAr*. which see. 

Ctonydndl, or acroiiychail, that is, vespertine, or at the 
begiuniiiiz of night. More, Notes on Psych, p. 425. 

Why lar remov’d with so vast distaney, 

When they [the planets] go down with setting cronical. 

• AJorr, Song of the Soul, iii. iii. 72. 

Cro'n\. ?/. s . [a rant word.] A11 old acquaintance ; 
a companion of long standing. 

So when the Scots, your constant cronies , 

Til’ e^pouser.-. of your cause and monies. Jlndtbms. 

To oblige yum* ciony Swift, 

Bring our dame a new year’s gift. Swift. 

Strange, an astrologer should die, 

Without one wonder in the sky ! 

Not one of all his crony stars, 

To pay their duty at Ins liersc? Swijt. 

ClMiOK.-J* 7 l. s. [Celt, ernk ; Su. doth, krok ; Fr. 
croc . See 7 b Crook.] 

1. Any, crooked or bent instrument. 

2. A shcephook. 

1 sing the man wh<S Judah’s sceptre bore, 

In that right hand which held the crook before. Cowley. 

He left his crook , he left his flocks, 

And wand’ ring through the lonely rocks, 

He nourish’d endless woe. Prior. 

3. Any tiling bent; a meander. 

There fall those saphire-colour’d brooks, * 

Which, conduit like, with curious crooks. 

Sweet islands make in that sweet land. Sidney. 

4..* An artifice; a trick; “ by hook or crook,” i. e. by 
' bending a thing to one’s purpose. 

I neither tlicrein have foil nor trip; but, for all your bragges, 
hookes, and crookes , vou have such a fall, as y'ou shall never 
be able to stand upright again in this inntter. 

*■ Alp. Cranmer to Bp. Gardiner. 
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5 . A gibbet. [Fr. crocc, from the Lat. crux. So 
liuloet u .cs cross for a gibbet.] , • 

Tcrpiuc — 

Sho caus'd i '/ho at tacht* and Tort lr with lefi 
U nip the crock* — *• • % 

Where he ful {shamefully was hanged t he Inal. 

• * m Sj,nu*r, F. Q. v. v. 18. 

fb (yitoojiv.*^ r. a. [Su. (loth, /to/cc/, J.u crook; Fr. 
crochcr, or JVwpicr . ) # * * 

1. To bond; t*> turn into a book. • * 

* Why should tin* poor 'or (JptterM? 

Ao ! lot tin* candied tongue lick absurd pomp ; 

Ami crook the pregnant hinges <A the knee. 

Whore thrift may follow (jiwniug. Shahpraic, IJamUt. 

It is highly probnldc, that this disease proceeds from a re- 
dundant acidity, because vinegar will soften and onmk tender 
bones. Arbuthnuf on J)u /. 

2. To bond, figuratively; to thwart. 

Consrvence eonfoiindeth the rr;i>ou, it emit Ik thcwvJJ, and 
eni|nvcteih tin* suule. lip. FitJurg P.\. p. n, 12. 

3. To pervert from rectitude; to divert Irom*llu* ori-> 

gin a l end. 1 # 

Whatsoever affairs pass su^li a man’s hands lie croohcth 
them to bis own ends; which must needs be often cecentriek 
to the end*’ of his master or Mate. Baron. 

To C’hooiv."}' v. n. To be bent; to # have 11 curva- 
ture. • 


Their shoe* and patten* are routed ambpiked more than a 
finger long,,* rook tug upward-. Camden. 

•Tin* eagle might live much longer, but that her upper beak 
t nrdef/t in time oter the luin r, and so she Moth not with age 
but hunger. (in guru's Post hu mu* p. 207. 

Citi/oiviiu'K. *[cranh and barh\] A term of re- 
proach for a 111:111 that has gibbous shoulders. 

Av, • rooUttit k* here f stand to answer thee, 

Or iii’v lie tii«* proudest of thy sort. Shukspcarc, Uni. VI. 
Cko'okuu k i n. adj . Having bent, shoulders. 

A *i v\;m 1 .1 w« 11 may for a giant pass, 

As i!{T n b’i* a • wan ; a e rooUmcfd d las.* 

He i ’d!\! Le.rop'i. Ihydcn* Jnvnial. 

fi-eiv an million- of truths that a man not, or nm\ not 
think himself, concerned to know ; as whether our king 
Kichard HI. was m ruokba< k”d «>r no. fnnhe. 

IhiooK-KM't i>. : & adj. [ev ouk and Xvicc.J Having 
crocked ktfees. # 

Crook-kna d and dcwlapt like Thessalian hulls. 

Sh oh spent (\ Mid*:, y. Dream. 
CitooK-SMoruusnrn.*^ adj. [non!,' and shoulder.'] 
Having bent shoulders; crook-backed. 

Tt is reported of Plato, that la in* cronk-shoidt/errd, his 
scholars, who so much admired him, woidd endeavour to he 
like !um, by blistering oat their garments on that ride, that 
they might appe.ir erookeil loo. South* Sum. \ ii. 190. 

CROo'Kr.ft.-j- adj. [properly the participle of the verb 
crook J] Formerly written crohd , like its northern 

root. See To Crook. * • 

1. lient: not strait; curve. 

A bell or u eanmm may be heard beyond a hill, jj'luch in- 
tercepts the sight of the funding body; and sounds arc pro- 
pagated as icadily through crooked i*pes us through >t nn An 
ones. . ^ f, trton Opt. 

Mathematicians say of a straight line, that it is a* well an 
index of its own rcctitudi as of the obliijuity of a crooked one. 

Wood ward* Kal. Hr L 

2. Winding; oblique; anfractuous. 

A man mull never want crooked paths to walk in, if he thinks 
that he is in the right wa), wherc-ever he lias the footsteps of 
others to follow. Locke. 

Among the crooked lanes, on every hedge. 

The glow-worm lights his gem. Thomyn, Sunwti'f. 

3. Perverse ; untoward ; without rcetitigle of mind ; 
given to obliquity ol conduct. 

They have corrupted themselves; they arc a perverse and# 
rrooktd generation. Dent. xxxu. 5.# 
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Hence, heap of wrath ; foul, indigested lump ! 

As V rooked in thy mannas as thy shape. Shakspcare , Hex. VI. 

We were not born crooked ; we learned those windings and 
turnings of the sinjpent. •> South. 

Croo'k I’.di.y. adv. [ from crooked.'], ? 

1 • Not in s>trai2 line. 

2. Uiitoiyaidly ; sot compliantly. 

K we walk pirverselj with (iod, he will walk crookedly 
towards 4s. Up. Taylor* Bides of hiving Holy. 

(- ikh/k i:n\ ess.'J~ s. [lVnin 

r. Deviation from struitiu*^; curvity; the htatc of 
being inflected ; inflection. 

lie. line knowetli what is straight, doth c\en thereby dis- 
cern what is e/ooked ; because the absence ot straightness, in 
hodiis capable thereof, is crookedness. Hooker. 

As In* that useth an upright shoe, may correct the obliquity 
or crookedness by wearing it Mi the other side; we. limy over- 
come p;j|siofis it we will. * Burton * Anal, of Met. p. *88. 

2. Deformity of a gibbous body. 

■ When the heathens offered a sacrifice to their false gods, 
they would make a severe search to s tc if there were any 
9 ci oukt dness or spot, any 'ifiicleunnivs pr deformity, in their 
.sacrifice. Bp. Tap lot , It 01 tit a Communicant. 

3. Lrwdncsf ; depravity : perverseness. Barret , 

l\ Croi/kia. v- 7’. it. [from rruo/.J To mnkc 

• crooked. 1 liuloet. 

Images be of more force to etonken an mihnppj soul, jhati 
to te.uh and instruct it. lfomilies f It. ii. Auauist IdoCntry. 
CROP.'}' u.:. [ejlop, Sax. kdap\ Teul. Lropp, Ootli.] 
Tlu* craw of a 1 bird; the firT stomach into which 
its meat descends. 

In birds there is m> uci-tication or eoinminution of the meat 
in the nioulh; but in such as an; not carnivorous, il is .mmr- 
iliately swallowed into the crap or craw. Bap. 

Hut lliitt’ring ! liei e, lhe\ nestle near the throne, 

And lodge in h.ihit itions not their own. 

By their high cr-ps and corn y gizzards known. Druden. 

Cium'KCI.. ad/, [crop and full ^.] Sdtiated ; with a fuli 
holly. ‘ ^ 

lie stritchM out all J^lic chimucv’s length, 

Ba*ks at the lire In - hairv strength; 

And, ci op-full* <m,i of dnois he ding**, 

Jot the first rwk his matin rings. Mdlon % If All, 

( KOR-KK iv. i adj. [/crop and atc/'.J Sick with reple- 
tion : sick with excess and debauchery. 

Thi* dan Jifer tliaf I toll \ou of, is fall’ll 
A little tfup-»ud* with the dangerous solicit 
She took ol vour affection. Btamn. and FI. 'Tamer tamed. 

Strange o lds ! where crop-siri. drunkard.-, mu t. engage 
A hungr> foe, and arm’d with sober rage. 'Tale* Juv. 

(iR«i*-sfrK .vkss.# u. s. [crop and sicl/frss.] Sick- 
ness arising from repletion. 1 

Jivf-ry vsrit.mf i* become a j>h\?.ician ; one that senrcc* knew 
un\ hut vinpsiekncs** eryetli. No Mich ajjothecary’s ,shop as 
the sacs- si. op 1 # Wfutlmk* Mann. <»/ the Fug. p. fafi, 

CROP.'} n. r. [epopp, Saxon. ] 

^ r i!ii* highe-t pmt or end of any thing; as the head* 
of a trie, the ear of corn. 

When '/.cpliii 11s i-i.e v itli he. ele hrethe 
K11 pir. d h *lh in ever} lioll eanl hethe s 

The 'uidre ei'-ppe*,. ( hauct /*, C. T. Vrol. 

• 2 . The 1 harvest; ihe corn gaihered off a field; the 
product of the field. # • • % 

And thi* of all m\ 4 iar\e-t hope I have. 

Nought rc:*|ieil but a weedv rro/i of care. Spenser , Past. 

# LffbVmg the soil, and rcap’*g plenteous crop. 

Corn, wine, add od. Mdton, P. L. 

The fountain v^hieh from Ilel^on proceeds, 

That sacred stream, should never water weeds. 

Nor make the crop of thorns and thistles grow. Roscommon* 
Nothing is more prejudicial to )our crop than mowing of it 
•too soon. Mortimer , Husbandry. 

3. Any thing cut off*. 
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Guiltless of steel, ami from the razor free, r 

If falls a plenteous crop reserv’d for thee. Dryden , Fables, 

7 ’c/Cnop. r. a, [fyom the noun.] 

1. To cut erff the ends of any thi/ig; to mow; to 

reap ; to lop. ' , * 

Crap'd are the flowcrrdc-iuccs in your arms 
Of England’s coat, one half is cut aw&y. • 

* | Shakspeare , Hen. VI. 

He, upon whose side * 

The ft* west j*o$eg arc crap'd from the tree, 

Shall yield the other in the right opinion. 

ShaJcspcarc, lien. VI. 

All rtic budding honours on thy crest 
IM crop , to make a garland for my head. , 

Shakspcnre , Ifni. IV. 

*1 will rr p off from the to]) of his young twigs a tender one, 
mid will plant it upon an lii^h mountain. Rzck. xvii. zi. 

There are some tears of trees, which are combed from the 
beards of goat 1 ;*for when tlifl goats biro and rr«#yi f them, espe- 
cially in the mornings, the dew being on, the tear eAmetli 
forth, .and hangetli upon their beards. Damn, Nat. lint . 

■No more, m\ gouts, shall I behold you eliinh 
The steepv clitic, o* crop the ffow'ry thyme ! Dryden, Virgil. 

2 . To gather ln-fore it falls. 

O fruit divine,.! « 

Sweet of thvself, but much more sweet thus crapp'd. 

'• Milton, k /:. 

Age, like ripe apples, on earth’s bosom drops : 

While force our yourh, like fruits, untimely craps. Denham. 
Death destroys 

The parent’s hopes and craps the growing boys. Creech. 
To Chop. v. n. To yield harvest. 

Royal weiuli ! 

She made great Cssar lay his sword to-hed ; 

He plough’d her, and she crept. Shaky ware, Anlh. and Cl rep. 
Crop-Ear.# n. s. [crop and *<//*.] A horse, having 
his ears cropped. 

What horse / u roan, a cron-car, is it not? 

, • „ Ska f.xj) tare, K. Urn. IV. 1 \ 1 . 

I’ll lay a thousand pound upon my crop-car . 
e , ^Vernon, and FI. S wilful Lady. 

Crop-eaked.# Having the curs cropped. 

A t rop-car'd ‘>cri\ ener, this. If. Jmiwii, Mas (pics. 

Cro'pper. n, ,v. [from crop . ] A kind of pigeon with 

a large crop. 

•There be tauie and wild pigeons; and of tame there he 
croppers, carriers, runU Walton's Angler, 

Cro'sier. n, a. [cruiser* Fr. from rroir, a cross.] 
The pastoral staff of a bishop, which has a cross 
upon it. 

When prelates are great, there is* also d mger from them ; 
as in the times of A'Pehvu'* and Thomas llei'ket^ who,#wilh 
their ciS> sms* did almost try it with the king’s swoftl Bacon. 

Grievances there were, 1 must conlev*, and some incon- 
gruities in my civil gowrimieiit ; wherein some say the cpjsicr , 
some say the distaff, was too busy. Howell, England's Tt ars. 

Her front erect with majesty she Uor*, 

The crosier wielded, and trie mitre wore. Dryden. 

1 Cro / SLET.'|~ //. s. [croissrlef, French.] 1 

1. A small cross. 

Then Una *gan to a*k, d aught he knew, * 

• Or heard abroad, of that her champ’on true, 

That in his armour bare u croslrl red. Spew/:, E- Q- i. vi. 

Here an upfinich’d diamond crodct lay, 

To which soft hNers«<idoration f pay. Gap, Fan. 

2. It seems to be printed in the following passage, by 

mistake for corselet . 0 & 

The croslct some, and sonfe the cuishes mould, 

With silver plated, and with ductile gold. Dry den, JEn. 

3. A crucible, [old Ff. croisuetL ] * lhillokciv • 

The coles right anon weren yset, 

And this canon took out a crossclct . 

Chaucer , Chan. Yeo. Tqlc, 
Your crosslets, crucibles, and cucurbites. 

B. Jonsqn, Alchemist. 
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CROSS.'}* n.s. [W^lsh, crocs ; bns Bret, croas, crocs ; 

crm% Fr. trace, I tail. mix, Latin.] * • 

r. One strait btfdy laid alright anglcs*ovcr another; 
the instrument by which tnc Saviour 1 of the world 

sneered death. , , }. * 

Thcv make a litUc Prow of a quill, long ways of that part of 
the quill which hath the pith, and crossways of t^hat pieces of 
the quill wirbout pith. Baron, Mat. Hist. 

You are fust to consider seriously the infinite love of yoyr 
Saviour, wh& offered himself for you as a sacrifice upon the 
croSx . • Bp. Taylor , Guide to the Pendent. 

2. The ensign of the Christian religion. 

And 011 his bre*t a bloodic crosxc he l»ore f 
The deare remembrance of his djftng Iconic, 

Vor whose sweete sake that glorious badge he bore. 

Spenser, F. Q. i. i. 2 
We do sign him with the sign ol the cross, in token that 
hereafter lie shall not he ashamed to confess the faith ot Christ 
crucified, dud manfully to light under his banner against sin, 
the world, and the devil, and to continue Christ’s faithful 
soldier and servant unto his life’s end. 

* Ministration of Fublick Baptism. 
Her holy faith and Christian cross oppos'd 
Against t\ie Saxon gods, Rowe. 

3. A inoiiiuncnt ,with a cross upon it to excite dc- 
' votion ; sugli as were anciently set in market- 
places. 

• She doth stray aboftt 

By holy crosses, where sheduieels and prays. Shakspcqre , 

4. A line drawn through another. 

And sonic' against all idolizing ' 

The cross in shop-books. , Jludtbras , in, 11. 

5. Any thing that thwarts or obstructs; mislbrtuno; 
hindrance; vexation; opposition; misadventure ; 
trial of patience. 

Wishing unto me many crosses and mischance* in my love, 
whensoever 1 should love. Sidney. 

Then let us leach our trial patience. 

Because it is a cM.si-ouiary cress. Sh rlapcarc. 

Heaven prepares good men with crosses; but no ill can hap- 
pen to a good tnnn. B. Jon son, Dtscovt net . 

A great estate hath gieat erodes, ami a mean lortunc hath 
l; or. small e*i>es. Bp. Taylor, ‘'Li Ip of Living lUy. 

(>. Money so called, because marked with a cross. 

He was said to make soldier* spring up out of the very earth 
to follow him, ♦hough he had not a cross to pay them salary. 

Ho well, Vocal Forest. 
Whereas we cannot much lament our loss, 

Who neither earry’d hack nor brought one cross. Drydt'n. 

7. Cross ami Pile* a play with money ; at which it is 
put to chance whether the side, winch bears a 
cross, shall lie upward, or the other. 

Whacum had neither cross nor pile; 

His plunder was not worth the while. ' Hiuhbra *. 

Thi : I humbly conceive to be perfect hoys play; cross, \ 
wiy„ and pilc , t you lose; or, wlmt’s yours is mine, and what s 
mine i; my own. Swift. 

8 . Chuicli lands in Ireland. 

The absolute palatines made their own judges, so as the 
kin"'* writ did not run in those counties, but only in the 
ch.irch land* lying 'within the. same, which were called the 
cross ; wherein the king made a sheriff: so in each of these 
counties palatines there was one sheriff of the liberty, and 
another of the eras*. _ Sir J. Davies. 

Cross.-}* adj. [from the substantive.] 

Transverse; falling n thwart something else. 
Whatsoever penumbra should be mode in' (he circles by the 
cross refraction of the second prism, that pcnumbrawould be con- 
spicuous in the right lines which touch those circles. Newton • 

# The* sun, in that space of time, by his annual contrary mo- 
1 tion eastward, will be advanced near a degree <n the ecuptick, 
cross to the uotion of the equator. Holder on lime. 

The ships must needs encounter, when they either advance 
towards one another in direct lines, or meet m the intersection 
of crow ones. 
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X. Oblique; lateral. • 

• Was this a face , • 

To stand against tbc deep dread bolted thunder? 

In the most tbrrible and nimble stroke • 

Of quilk cross IjghtmngV . . Shakpspe&rt, K. Lear . 

• r The cross Uue lightning seem'd to open 
The breast cf*heavcn. • * Shakspearc, JuL Cats. 

. The harms of thwarting thunder blud, 

Or wliat*the cw§s dire-looking planet smiths. # Milton , Arcades. 

3. Adverse ; •opposite : •often with to . 

We're both love's captives; but with fate si cross , 

•One must be happy by the other’s loss. Drydcn. 

Cross to our interests, curbing sense and sin ; 

Oppress'd without, and undermin'd within, 

It thrives through pain. • Drydcn. 

It runs cross to tlfe belief and apprehension of the -rest of 
mankind; u difficulty, which a modest and good man is scarce 
able to encounter. Alter bury. 

4. Perverse*: untractablc. 

When, through the cross circumstances of a # man’» temper 
or condition, the enjoyment of a pleasure would certainly ex- 
pose him to a greater inconvenience, llien religion bids him 
•sit it. * * South. 

5. Peevish; fretful; ill-humoured. [Width, crocs, 
surly.] 

Did ever any man upon the rack nttlfct Mnv-elf, because ha 
had received n cross answer from his miMn*«s ? Taylor. 

All cross and distasteful humours, and whatever else may 
render the convcr&tflion of men grievous And uneasy to one 
/mother, mivt he shunned. Tiflotson. 

6. Contrary ; contradictory. 

The mind bring! ail the ends of a long aifd various 'hypo- 
thesis together; scesjiow one part coheres with, and depends 
upon another; and so clears off all the appearing contrarieties 
anti contradictions, that seemed to lie cross and uncouth, and 
to inukc the whole unintelligible. South. 

7. Contrary to wish ; unfortunate. 

We learn the great reasonableness of not only a contented, 
but also a thankful aequiesence in any condition, and under 
the crosses t and severest passages of Providence. South. 

I cannot, without some regret, behold the cross and unlucky 
issue of my design ; for by my dislike of disputes, I am engaged 
in one. „ (IlanviUe . 

8- Interchanged. # 

Evarchus made a cross marriage also with Doriluus’s sister, 
and shortly left her with child of the famous Pyroclcs. Sidney. 

Cross marriages, between the king’s sbn and the archduke’s 
daughter; and again, between the archduke's son and the 
king's daughter. Bacon, Hen. VII, 

CiiOStf.'f* prep. 

1. Athwart; so as to intersect any thing; trans- 
versely. 

The enemy bad, in the woods before them, cut down great 
trees cross the ways, so that their horse could not possibly pass 
that wav.* A nolles . 

Betwixt the midst and these, the gods assign'd 
Two habitable seats of human kind ; # # 

And cross their limits cut a sloping way, 

Which the twelve signs in beauteous order sway. 

Drydcn, Virg. 

Cross his back, as in triumphant scorn, 

Tlie hope and pillar of the house \va» horn. Drydcn , Fables. 

2. Over ; from side to side. 

I charge thee, waft me safely cross the channel. 

Shakspeare, K. Hen. VI. P. II. 

A fox was taking a walk one night cross a village. 

V Estrange. 

To Cross, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To lay one body, or draw one line, athwart 
another. 

This forc’d the stubborn’st, for the cause, # \ 

To cross the cudgels to the laws ; 

That what by breaking them 't had gain'd, • 

By their sOMport might be maintain’d. JIudtbras . 

The lorfaTor cross-bill, whose bill is thick and strong, with j 
the tips enmirg one. another, with great readiness breaks opc n# 
VOL. I. 
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fir-cones, apples, and other fruit, to come tit their kernels ; as 
if the crossing of the bill was designed for thu service. * 

* Derham , Physico- Th <il ogy . 

I shall most carefully observe, not lo cross over, or deface 
the copy of your papers for the future, und oiijy to mark in the 
margin. # • * Pope. 

A huntiM hare treads back her mazes, and crosses and con- 
founds farmer track. ^ J Vatts. 

2 . To 9ign with the cro^. • 

• Friars 

Resort to farmers rich, and bless their hall* # 

And exercise the beds, and cross tlu* walls. Drydcn. 

3. To cancel: as, to cross an article. 

4* To pas 5 over. * * y 

He conquered this proud Turk as far a; the Hellespont, 
which lie crossed, and made a visit to the Creek cu.pcrbur at 
Constantinople. TcnyiU' 

We found the hero, for wlitfte only sake 
We sought the dark abodes, a ad cross'd the bitter lake. Drydcn. 

5. To move laterally, obliquely, or ^-thwart; not in 

• opposition; not in the same line. * 

But he them spying, gan jo turn avdef 

• For fear, as seem'd, or for some L*incd kiss ; 

More greedy they of news, fast toward* him do cross. 

, # Spenser, F. Q. 

6 . m To thwart : to interpose obstruction ; to embarrass; 

• to obstruct; to hinder; *lto counteract. 

Still do I cross this wretch, what so he tuketh in hand. # 

Hooker. 

The king ifb longer could eftdure 
Thus to be cross'd # 1 ! wlmt he did intend. Daniel. 

He was so great an enemy to Dighy rind Colcpcpcr, who 
were only present in debates of the war with the officers, that 
lie crossed all the) proposed. Clam; don. 

Biiry’d in private, and so suddenly ! 

It crosses mv design, which wast’ allow 

The rites of funeral fitting his degree. Drydcn. 

SwcllM with our late successes on the foo. 

Which France arid Holland wanted pov.’r to cross, m 
We urge ail unseen fate. Drydcn. 

The firm patriot there, • 

7'hough still by faction, vice, and fortune crost , 

Shall find the generous fa hour was not lost. Addison, Cain. 

7. To counteract ; to be i neon si? stent with. 

'Then their wills clash with their understandings, aril their 
appetites cross their duty. Loc’co. 

8. To contravene; to hinder by authority; to coTui- 
* tennand. 

No governour is suffered to go on with any one course, but 
upon the least information lie is either stopped and crossed , or 
other courses appointed him from hence. Spenser on Ireland. 

It may make my case dangerous, to cross this in the 
smallest. Shakspearc, Meas. for Afcaj. 

9. To contradict. « 

In all this there is not a syllabic which any ways c rosseth m. 

J Hooker. 

t is certain, howsoever it cross the received opinion, that 
sounds may be created without air. Bacon, Nut. Hist. 

10. To debar; to preclude. • 

• From his loin.', no hopeful branch shall spring, • 

To cross me from the golden time l look fur. Shaksjycorc. 

To Cross, v. n. 

1. To lye a-tl»wart another thing. » 

tl . To be inconsistent. 

Men’s actions do not always cross with reason^ Sidney. 

Cross-bau-siiot. v. s. 4 round s*hot} or great bullet, 
with a bar of iron'put through it. Harris. 

Ca<m»BiLL.*fc n. s. [In chancery.] A bill brought 
by a defendant against the plaintiff. 

7 b Cross-examine, v. a . [qros$ and examine.] r JTo 
try the faith of evidence by captious questions ttf the 
contrary party. 

t If we may but cross-examine and interrogate their action* 
against their words, these will soon confess the invhlidity of 
their solemnot confessions. Decay of Piety. 

• SX 
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The judges shall, as they think fit, interrogate or cross- 
eAV.mine the witnesses. # Sp&trtor. 

Choss-examinatiqn.# n. s. [from cross and exami- 
nation.] The act of nicely examining, by questions 
apparently captious, the faith of evidence in a court 
of justice. ' * / 

CitoVs-sTAfF. 77. s. [from cross and staffs An in- 
strument commonly called the foreataflf used by 
seamen to- take the meridian altitude of the sun or 
stars. Harris. 

Cro'ksarmrd.^ adj. [ cross and armed.] Having 
tfrp arms folded across ; melancholy. < 
yet neither will I vex your eyes to see 
A sighing Ode, nor emss-arnt'd Elegie. Donne, Poems , p. 182. 

Cifo'sSAiinoivv ' : n. s. [cross and arrow.] An arrow 
of a crossbow, $ , 

Why I was run twice through the body, and shot i’ the*head 
with a cross-arrow , and yet am well again. „ 

* Beanm. and FI. King and no King. 

Cko'ksbarued.* ' adj. [cross and bar.] Secured bj 
transverse bars. 

Substantial doors, * 

Cross-bar r'd and bolted fast. r Milton, B\ L. 

Then* is much difference ot prisons : one is strait and close- 
lpcked, so far from admitting visitants, that it scarce allows the 
biin to look in at those cross-barred gates. 

' ' Bp. Hall , Free Prisoner . 

Cho'ssbill.* n. s. [loxia.] A small bird, so called 
in English from its beak, which is hooked both 
ways, and has the points crossing one another. 
Cno'ssjiiTE. 71. s. [cross and bile.] A deception ; a 
cheat. 

The fox, that trusted to his address and manage, without so 
much as dreaming of a cross- (fife from so silly an animal, fell 
• himself into the pit that he had digged for another. J W Estrange . 

Tc Cro'skbite. v. a . [from, the noun.] To contra- 
vene by deception. 

No rhetor irk must be spent against cross-biting a country 
evidence, and frighting him out of his senses. Collier. 

That manj knotty points there are. 

Which all discuss, but few can clear; 

As nature slily had thought fit. 

For some by-ends, to cross-bite wit. Prior.. 

Cro'ssbow. 11. s. [crass and bow.] A missive weapon 
formed by placing a bow athwart a stock. 

Gentlemen suffer their beasts to run wild in their woods 
and waste ground, where they arc hunted and killed with cross- 
bows and pieces, in the manner of deer. 

0 Carciv , Surv. ttf Cornwall. 

The master of the cross-bows , lord Rambures. Shakspeare . 
Testimony is like the shot of a long how, which ow«s its 
efficacy to tne force of the shooter ; argument is like the shot 
of the cross-bow } equally forcible whefchw discharged by a giant « 
or a dwarf. * Foyle % 

‘Cro'ssbower. n. s. [from crossbow.] A shooter 
with a cross-bow. 

The French assisted themselves by land with the crossbowers 
of Genoa against the English. Ralegh , Essays. 

Crossbu'n.# 71. s. [cross and bun.] A cake marked' 
with the tbrin of the cross ; and known by the name 
of the Good-Friday-bun. ' * 

To Crosscu't.# v. a. [cross and cut.] Tc cut ^crpss ; 
to intersect. 

If the miners would be at the charge of cross-cutting the rise 
of this limestone-hill, they ftould discover fue vein from whence 
this ore doth flow. 

Robinson, Nat. Hist, of Cumb. and Westm. 1709. 
2 b CaoffSfto'w.# v. n. [cross and Jlow.] To flow in 
A contrary direction. 
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a iThe flood. 

That staid her flight with his cross-flowing course. 

Milton , Comas. 

Cro'ssgraine v>.*adfj. [crow and grain ,3 
i* Having the fibres transverse or irregular. • 

If the stuff proves gross-grained in any partyf its length, then 
you must turn your ytilff to plane it the contrary way, so far as 
it runs cross-grained. t Mown 

2. Perverse; troublesome; vexatious// 

We find in sullen tfrits, f * , 

And cross-gram' d works of modern wits. 

The wonder of the ignorant. Hudibhys. 

The spirit of contradiction, in a cross-grained woman, is in- 
curable. * U Estrange. 

She was none of your cross-drained, termagant, scolding 
jades, that one had as good be nangld as live in the house 
with. Arbuthnol , John Bull. 

But wisdom, peevish and cross-grain' d. 

Must be oppos’d, to be sustain’d. Prior. 

Crosslf/gged.^ adj. [cross and leg.] Having the 
- legs crossed. 

Their table is usf.allf the ground, covered with some slight 
sort of carpet, over which they spread a pintado cloth, and sit 
cross-legged as taylors, * Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p.309. 

In an arch of the south wall of the church, is cut in stone 
# the pourtraiturc oF a knight lying cross-legged , in arjnour of 
mail. 9 Ashmole , Berk. i. p. 16. 

Cro'ssing.# h. s. [from mvs.] 

1 . The act of Signing with the croAs. 

How long might an indifferent eye look upon the corneal 
ant} niimick actions in those your mysteries that should be 
sacred ; your magical exorcisms, your clerical shaving, your 
uncleanly unctions, your crossings . , Bp. Hall, Kpist . 1. 

What work do they make with their continual crossings upon 
every occasion. Trapp, Popery truly stated , i*. } xi. 

2. Opposition. 

From many men I do not bear these crossings. 

Shakspeare , A". Hen. IV. P. T. 

Cro'sslet.# See Croslet. 

Cao'ssLY.-f- adv. [from rrasr.] 

L. Athwart; jjp as to intersect something else. 

2. Oppositely; adversely; in opposition to. 

Thy friends arc fled to wait upon thy fofls, 

And crossly to thy good all fortune goes. 

Shakspeare, K. Rich . II. 

He that providcs'for this life, but takes no care for eternity, 
is wise for a moment, but a fool for ever; and acts as un- 
towardly, and crossly to the reason of things, as can be ima- 
gined. Tillotson. 

3 . Unfortunately. 

If he have uhy child, 

He shall be crossly match’d. Beaum. and FI. Philaster . 

Cuo'ssness. 11. s. [from cross.] 

1. Transversencss; intersection. 

2. Perverseness; peevishness. 

The lighter,, sort of malignity turneth but to a crossness , or 
aptness to oppose ; but the deeper sort, to envy, or mere mis- 
chief. Bacon. 

I deny nothing, fit to he granted, out of crossness or humour. 

K. Charles. 

JVho would have Imagined, that the stiff crossness of a poor 
captive should ever have had the power to make Hainan’s seat 
so uneasy to him? V Estrange. 

They help us to forget the crossness of men and things, com- 
pose our cares and our passions, ami lav our disappointments 
asleep. Collier of the Entertainment of Books. 

Crosspu'rpose.# 7t/s. [cross and purport.] 

1. A conceit of conversation, proposing a difficulty to 
f be solved 5 a kind of enigma or riddle. 

The preceding sport— -was probably the diversion of the age, 
and of the same stamp with our modem cross-purposes , or 
questions and commands, 

tyhattoy. Note on B. Jonson's (%nth. Bevels. 

, 2 • A contradictory ayatem. , * 
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To allow benefit of clergy, and to restrain the press, seems 
to have something of cross-purpose in it. Shaftesbury. 

To Cross^u'estion.# v. a . [cross and question.] To 
cros^-cxamine. . # 

They wert^ So narrowly sifteef, so ‘craftily examined, Jnd 

1 cross-questio&bd by the Jewish ms^i^nites, &c. 

• Hillingheck, Scrm. p.127. 

Cro'ssrAad.*. n. s. [ cross and rood,] *A road across 

t the countty j not the? direct high-road. 

The carriages taking the road to Yarennes^c went a eross- 

1 road to rejoin them. • Guthrie , Grog. France. 

Cao'ssttow. 77, s. [cross and rote?.] Alphabet; so 
named because a cross is placed at the beginning, 
to shew that tlie*end of learning is piety. 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams, 

And from the crossrow plucks the letter G ; 

And says a wizard told him, tlmt by G 

His issue disinherited should be. & haksptarr, Rich. III. 

Ciio'ssway.'| w n . s. [crows and Wtnp] A smalUobscura 
path intersecting the chief read ? or the place, where 
one road intersects another. 

Neither should^ thou luive stood in the cross-way, 

* Obadiah, vcr. 14. 

• DanmM spirits all, • 

That in crossways and Hoods have burial, *, 

Already to their wormy beds are gone. ^ Shakspcare . 

Cuo'sswixp. 77. s. [ cross and wind.] Wind blowing 
from the right or left. 

7he least unhappy persons do, in so fickle hud so teifipestu- 
ous a sea as this worjd, meet witli many more either crosswinds 
or stormy gusts than prosperous gales. Boyle. 

Cr&'sswort. 7u s. [from cross and wort.] 

It hath soft leaves, like the ladies bedstraw, from 
which it differs in the number of leaves, that are 
produced at every joint ; which in this are only four, 
disposed in form of a cross. Miller. 

Crotch, n. s. [croc, Fr.] A hook or fork. 

There is a tradition of a dilemma, that Moreion used to 
raise the benevolence to higher rates ; and some called it his 
fork, and some his crotch. Bacon , II A. VI l. 

Save cline, ash, and crab- tree for cart and for plough, 

Savfi step for u stile of the crotch and the bough. Tusscr. 

Cro'tcheivJ~ 77. s. [crochet, Fr.] 

1. [In musick.] One of the notes or characters of 
tifne, equal to half a minim, and double a quaver. 

• Chambers . 

As a good harper, stricken far in years, 

Into whose cunning hands the gout doth fall, 

All his old crotchets in his brain he bears, 

But on his harp plays ill, or not at all. Davies. 

2. A support; a piece of wood fitted into another to ^ 

support a building, [from crock, a ffcrk .] * 

A stately temple shoots within the skies, 

The crotchets of their cot in columns rise. Drydeu . 

3. [In printing.] Hooks in which words are included 

[thus.] • 

4. A perverse conceit ; an odd fancy. 

[They] set all in an uproar by their new doctrines, paradoxes, 
figments, crotchets ; make new divisions, &c. 

Burton , Anat. of Mel. p. 65 . 

His qufat crotchet of people and people— cannot but be 
hissed at by any of sound judgement. 

Bp. Morion, Discharge , Ac. p. 87. 

This is but a crotchet of the law, but that brought agaii^t it 
is plain scripture. Milton , Doctrine find Discipmu » of Vivo Arc. 

All the devices and crotchets of new inventions, which creDt 
into her, tended either to twitch or enlarge the ivy. Howell. 

The horse smelt him out, and presently a crotchet came lq 
his [\ea4 how he might counteHni&e him. V Estrange^ 
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To Cro'tchet.* «. 7i* [from thy noun.] To play in 
a Measured time of.musick. • 

The nimblest crocheting musician. Donne, Poems, 9 p, 68. 

Cro'tcheted part. adj. [from crotchet.] Distin- 
guished Jjy musical notation. f 

Not thctcfcrantels and morsels of ecripturc warbled, quavered, 
and crodhetted , to give pleasure unto (noears. • 

Harma* , Tr. of Bein' s Scrm. ( 15 8 7,) p. 2 6 7. 

To CROUCH.t t». n. [crochu, crooked, French, 
Or. Johnson nay*. The German kriechcn , to creep, 
however, seems preferable ; though indeedformcrly 
our word was sometimes written croochm^] t 

1. To stoop low; to lie close to the ground; ag the 
lion crouches to his master. 

Yon know the voice, and now crouch Like a cur, # 
Ta’cn worrying sheep. # Bcaum. and FL Martial Maui. 

2. To fawn; to bend servilely ; to stf>op meanly. 

• Every one that is left in thine house, shall come jyid crouch 
to him for a piece of silver and a motsci of bread. 

• # ‘ • tSam.il 36. 

At his heels, 

Lcasht in like houndt, should fuininc, sword and fire, 

Crouch for Employment* Shakspcare, Hen. V. 

9 • They fawn and crouch to ^ien of parts, whom they cannot 
ruin ; quote them, when they are present ; and, wfoen they are 
absent, steal their jests. Drydeu. 

Too well the vigour of that arm they know ; 

They lick the (lust,* and crouch beniath their fatal foe. 

• Dryden . 

Your shameful story shall record of me, 

The men all crouch'd, and left a woman free. Dryden . 

To Crouch.* v. a. [Fr. cruchc. Sax. cpuce, the cross.] 
To sign with the cross; to bless. Not now in 
use. 

I crouch c thee from elves, and from wightes. 

* I'kuucer, Miller's Tale a 

Crouch-back.* Sec Crook-back, and Crouched 
Friars. • 

Crouched Friars .** n. s. [from To crouch.] An 
order of friars formerly in this country; so called 
from the cross which they wore; often Written 
cracked or cr ut chcd. • 

# With Edward went his brother Edmund, earl of Lancaster, 
burnamed cruuch-bnck ; not that he was rrooAr-shouldered, or 
camel-backed, but from the cross, anciently called a crouch , 
(whence crouched friars,) which now r he wore in his voyage to 
Jerusalem. Fuller, Holy War, juij. 

Croud.* See Crowd. 

CROUJ?.^ n. s. [croupe, Fr.] « 

1. The rump of a fowl. 

2. 4 The buttocks of a horse. 

This carter thakketh his horse upon the croupe. 

• # # , Chaucer, fr. Title. 

3. The rump of a person. 

• Ralpho— had got up * 

Upon his legs with sprained crup. Hudtbras, C. 2.934. 

Crour* n. s. [Goth, hropjan, to cry out.] A kind 
of asthma or catarrh, to which children are subject, 
attended frith great soreness in the throat, and with 
inflammatory lever. # % 

Choupa'des. n. s. tfrom croup.] Higher leap& than 
•thpse ol* corvets, that keep the fore and bind quatA 
ters of the* horse in an equal height, so that he 
trusses his legs under his [jelly without jerking,, 

Porrierivhibf. 

CROW. 71. s. [epap, Saxon ; corvus.] ' 

V A large black bird that feeds upop the carcasses of 
beast*. * .* ^ , j 

..5X2 
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The crows find choughs, that wing the midway air, 

Shiw scarjjg so gross as beetles. # Shakspcare , KfLcar. 

To crows he like impartial grace affords, 

And choughs and dur.v s, and such republicjc birds. Dry den. 

2. To pluck & Cnqw, is to be industrious or conten- 
tious about that which is of no vnKie. * * 

If you dispute, we muft even pluck a $ T ow about it. 

L* Estrange. 

Resolve before wc go, 4 * < 

That you and I must pull a crow . Hudibras . 

3. A bar of iron, with a beak, used as a lever to force 
open ifpors ; as the Latins called a hook corvus. 

vThc crow is used as a lever to lift up the ends 
of c great heavy timber, and then they thrust the 
claws between the ground and the timber; and 
Ikying some stuff behind the crow, they draw the 
other end of the shank backwards, and sq raise the 
timber. # Moxorts Meek . Ever. 

Get mg an iron crow, and bring it straight 
Unto my cell. f Shakspcare , Rom. and Jid. 

Against the gate employ your crows of iron. Southernes 

4. [From crow.'] The voice of a cock, or the noise 
which he makes in his gaiety.' 

Cro'wflower.# it. s. Iid botany, a kind of cam- 
pion. 

Fantastick garlands did she make 
Of crow-flowers, nettle?., dairies, and long purples. 

1 n Shakspcare , Hamlet . 

The crow flower, and thereby tlic elover-flower they stick. 

Drayton , Polyolh. S. 15. 

Cuo'wfoot.^ n. s. [from crow and foot ; in Latin, 
ranunculus.] A flower. 

There crowfeet did their purple bells unfold, 

And the smooth kingcup shone with leaves of gold. 

, CroxaWs Poems . 

Cro'wfoot. n. s. [from crow and foot.] A caltrop or 
piece of iron with four points, two, three, or four 
inches long; so that, whatever way it falls, one 
point is up. It is used in war for incommoding 
the cavalry. Military Diet . 

7b Crow.*}* v. n. preterit. I crew , or crowed ; I have 
crawedL. [epapan, Sax.] 

1. To make the noise which a cock makes in gaiety, 
or defiance. 

But even then the morning cock crew loud. 

Shakspcare , Hamlet. 

Diogenes called an ill physician, cock. Why? saith he. 
Diogenes answered. Because when you crow , men use, to 
rise. ' Paeon. 

That the lion trembles at the crowing of the cock, king 
James, upon trial, found to be fabulous. HakeytilL 

Within this homestead liv’d, without a peer 
For crowing loud, the noble Chanticleer, , 

So bight her cock. ' Dryden , Fables. 

2: To boast; to bully; to vapour; to bluster; to> 
swagger. 

Vaunting Sennacherib crowing over poor Jerusalem.,. 

" Bp. Half* Works, 11.350- 

Selby is crowing, and though always defeated by his wife, 
still crowing bn Grandison. 

CROWD.'}* n. s: [< 5 }urS, cpcab, Sax.] 

1. A multitude confusedly pressed together. 

2. A promiscuous medley, ^without order or distinc- 
tion. 

He could then compare ttyc confusion of a multitude to that 
tumult he had observed in the Icarian sea, dashing and break- 

’ among its crowd of islands. Pope. 

3. The vulgar; the populace. 

" ’ifcrvmt not with the crowd to tee ajshrine, 

Jpy the way, with food divine. Dryden , Fables. 

I* 
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4. [From crwtk , Welsh.] A fiddle. 

When he cjync, and nighed to the house, he b?rd a symfunyfc 
and a croude. Wiclijfc, St. Luke, xv. 

Hark how the minstrels gin vo shrill aloud 
Their me frv mu rick that mounds from far, * * 

The pipe, the tabor and the trembling croua , „ 
That well agree withbuleif preach or jar. Spenser, EpUhal. 

Let them freely sing and dance, have their poppet-plays, 
hobby-horses, tubers, crouds, bag-pipes, &c. , , 

Burton, Atlat. of Mel. p.273. 
His fiddle k. your proper purchase, 

Won in the service of the ^nurchcs j ^ 

And by your doom must be allow'd 

To be, or be no more, a ertwd. Hudibras . 

To Crowd, v . a . [from the noun.] 

1. To fill with confused multitudes. 

A mind which is ever crowding its memory with things 
which it learns, may cramp the invention itself. Watts . 

2 . To press, close togetner. 

The time misordcr’d, doth in common sense 
/ Crowd eis and crush us to this monstrous form, 

To hold our safety up. . Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

It seems probable, tnat the sea doth still grow narrower 
from age age, and sinks more within its channel and the 
bowels of the earth, according as it can make its way into 
all those subterraneous cavities, and crowd the air out of 
them. _ j _ Burnet , Theory . 

As the mind itself is thought to take up no space, so its 
actions seem to require m> time ; but inyny of them seem to 
be crowded into an instant. Locke , 

Then let us fill * 

Thir little interval, this pause of life, '* 

With all the virtues wc can crowd into it. Addison, Cato . 

3. To incumber by multitudes. 

How short is life ! Why will vain courtiers toil, * 

And crowd a vainer monarch for a smile? Granville. 

4. To Crowd Sail. [A st*a phrase.] To spread wide 
the sails upon the yards. 

To Crowd, v. n. 

1. To swarm ; to be numerous and confused. 

. They follow their undaunted kin«r ; 

Crowd through their gates ; and in the fields of light, 

The shocking squadrons meet in mortal fight. Dryden, Vira. 

2. To thrust among a multitude. 

A mighty man, had not sonic cunning sin, r * 

Amidst so many virtues, crowded in. Cowley , Davidcis. 

To Crowd.# v. n. [from crowd, the fiddle.] To 
fiddle. 

Fidlers, crowd on, crowd on ; let no man lay a Mock in your 
way. Massinger , Old Law . 

C ro'w de R.*}* s. [from crowd.] A fiddler. 

Chevy-chase sung by a blind crowdcr . Sidney. 

Orpheus, a one-oy’d blearing Thracian, J 
The crowdcr of that barbarous nation, V 
Was ballad-ringer by vocation. ) 

< . r Sunft, ed. Barrel, p. 134 

C ro'w keeper . 71. s. [craw and keep.] A scarecrow. 

That fellow handles his bow like a vrowkeeper. Shakspcare. 
CIIO W&.'f'' n. s. [Su. Goth, krona, a crown ; Dutch, 
kroone; Fr. courDnnc ; Lat. corona. Some refer 
to the Welsh cwnin, round.] 

1. The ornament of the head which denotes imperial 
and regal dignity. 

If thou be a king, where Is thy crown ? 

— My crown is in my heart, not on my head : < 

My crown is call’d content ; 

A croviin it is that seldom kings enjoy. Shakspeare, Hen . VI. 

, Look dortn, you gods, 

And on thi*couple drop a blessed crown. 

Shakspeare, Tempest. 

I would the college of the cardinals 
, Would chuse him pope, and carry him to Rome, 

4 And set the triple croton upon his head. Shakspcare , Hen. V 1 ^ 
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' Is it not as great a presumption in us to become God’s 
sons ; and to inherit kingdoms, and to hope for croptis, and 
thrones ancl sceptres, ns it is to sit do\vn # with him ns his 
guests ? . 9 # Kcltlv well. 

2. A gyrlanri. 1 .. , • 

| Receive n 9 r%wn for tliy well-ordering of the feast. Eccms. 

3. Reward ^honorary distintf.i®n? 

* They t do it to obtain a corruptible crown, Jout we an incor- 
ruptible. : 1ror.ix.a5. 

Let merit trowns, and Justice luurels give. 

But let me hap]>y by your pity live. 9 Dry den, Epixt. 

4! llegal power ; royalty. • 

The succession of a crown in several countries, places it on 
different heads. * Locke. 

5. The top of the beat! in a contemptuous sense. 

If he awake 

From toe to crown he’ll fill our skins with pinches; 

Make us strange stuff Shakspearc , Tempest. 

From the sole of his foot even to the croup of his head 
there was no blemish in him. • % Sam. xiv. ay* 

While his head was working upon this thought* the toy 
took him in the crown to send for tjic *>ngster. L’ Estrange. 

Behold ! if fortune, or a mistress frowns, 

Some plunge in business, othets shave their cro7\tns. Pope. 

6. The ton of any thing ; us, of a mountain. 

Upon the crown o' th* cliff, what thftig was that * 

Which parted from you ? Shikspcarc, K. Lear. 

Huge trunks of trees, fell’d from the steepy crown 
Of the bare mountifins, roll with ruin dowif. Dry den, 2 En. 

7/ Part of Ac hat that covers the head. 

1[ once opened i\ remarkable atheroma : it yzs about as big 
as the crown of a man’s hat, and lay underneath the pectoral 
muscle. • Sharp's Sing. 


S. t piece of money, anciently stamped with a crown ; 
five shillings. 

Triifct not to jour servants, who may misinform you, by 
m hicli thev may perhaps gain a few crowns. Paeon. 

But he that* can eat beef, and feed on bread which is so 

brown, t 

Ma^ satisfy his appetite, and owe 110 mail a crown. Surt/mg. 

An ounce of silver, whether in pence, groats, or rrouii- 
piiH es, stivers or ducatoons, or in bullion, is, mid eternally 
will be, of equal value to any other ounce of silver. Locke. 

y. Honour ; ornament ; decoration; excellence ;* dig- 

Mui’li experience is the crown of old men. Ecctus. *xv. 6. 

Therefore m> hrethren, dearly beloved, and longed for, my 
joy and crown, stand fast in the Lord. Philip. tv. j. 

io. Completion ; accomplishment. 

CiiowN-iMPKRiAL.'f- «• s, [corona imperialist Lat.] 


A plant. 

Bold oxlips, and 

The crown-imperial ; lilies of ttll kinds. 

, Shakspearc , Wint. Dale. 

To Crown, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To invest with the crown or regal ornament. • 

Had you not come upon your cue, my lord, 

William lord Hastings had pronounc’d your part; 

I mean your voice for crowning of the king. 

J 9 Shakspeare , Rich. 111. 

Her who fairest docs appear. • 

Crown her queen of all the year. Dryden. 

2 . To cover, as with a crown. 

Urabro, the priest, the proiul Marrabians led, 

And peaceful olives crown'd his hoary head. Dryden , &n. 

q To dignify 5 to adorn; to make illustrious. 

Thou hast made him a little lower than the angels, ami hast 
crowned him with glory and honour. 1 sain vin. 5. 

She shall be, to the happiness of Enghuul, 

An aged princess ; many days shall sec her, 

And yet no day without a deed to crown it. 

4. To reward; to recompense. 

Urge your success; 'deserve a lasting name, 

Shell crown a grateful and a constant flame. 


• • 

Shakspearc. 
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5. To complete; to perfect. 

r JWie lasting and crooning privileg!*, or rather properly of 
friendship, is constancy. South. 

6. To terminate* to finish. M # 

All these a milk-white honeycomb surround, 

Whitli iu tjio raidA the country-banquet crown'd. Dryden. 

Cno'wNtyi.# n . <?• [from crown.] m • 

1. A perfecter. # • 

O tho® mother of delights, 

Cro wrier of all hupp) nights. lleaum. undJFl. Mad Lover. 

2. f l he old, and still the vulgar word for coroner. 

llulod*an& Barret . 

Is this law ? — 

Ay, marry is*?; mwiicrVqucst law. Shakspearc, Ifymlet. 
Cito'wNET.-f" n. 5. [from crown.] 

1. The same w ith coronet. * 

• ’ Another inight»havc hail # 

Perhaps the hurdle, or at least the axe, 

# For what 1 have this crownet , robes, and wax. « 

11 . .lamon, Mortimer's Fall. 

02. In the following jfassage it» seems to signify 

chief end; last purpose; probably from Jinis coronal 
opus . • • 

9 Oh, this false soul of Egypt ! this grave charm, 

■ Whose eye beck'd forth my wars, and rail'd tlicmjiome; 
Whose bosom was my crownet , my chief uul ; s 

Like a right gipsy, hath, at fast and loose, 

Beguil’d uie to the very heart of lAss* 

,* Shakspearc \ Ant. and Clcop. 

CltoVs; glass, n. s. The finest sort of window- 
glass. 

Cro'wning.# n. s. In architecture, that which 
finishes or crowns any decoration ; as a pediment, 
a cornice, and the like. 

CroVnpost. v. s. A post wliich, in some buildings, 
stands upright in the middle, belVecn two principal 
rafters. • • 

Cuo'wNst Aii. n. s. A # stinking filtliy scab, that breeds 
round about the corners of a horse’s hoof, and i« a 
cancerous and painful sore. Barriers Dirt. 

Ckown-thjstle. n. s. [ corona imperial is.] A flower. 
Cro'wn wheel. n. s. The upper wheel of a wdteh 

• next the balance, which is driven by it. 
Cro'wnworks. v. s. [I11 fortification.] Bulwarks 

advanced towards the field to gain some hill or 
rising ground. Harris. 

Crows- feet.* The wrinkles under the eyes, or 
from the outward corners of the eyes, wjiich are 
the effect of age, and which are thought to 
resemble the impression of the feet of crows. “ And 
by myne eye the crowe his claw doth wrlght.” 
Spenser, Shep.*CfaI. December. • 

80 !ongc mote yc liven, and all proude, • 

• Till LTuwis-fecle growin under your vie. 

Chaucer , TV. and Cress, ii. 404. 

Cro'wtjoe. n. s. [crow and toe.] A plant. * 

Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 

# The tufted c*uw-toc and pale jessamine. Milton , Lycidas. 

Cro'ylstone* n. s. Crystallized cauk. ••In this the 

crystals are small, • Woodward on Fossils. 
Cnt/tiiED, or Chi/tched FriarsM See Crouches. 
The largest^ house of these religious persons, in 
this country, was near Tower- Hill in Condon ; 
w here the name of Cruclufl Friars is still refctyl&d. 
Cru'cial. adj. [crux, cruris, Lat.] Transverse; inter* 
seeling one another. 

* Whoever has seen the practice of the cntcjpl iudhiea, muse 
he sensible of the false reasoning used in it*fovou$ its Sharp. 


Roscommon* J 
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To CRU'CIATE.-}]: r. a . [crucio, Lat. cruder^ Fr.] 
To torture; to torment ; to excruciate. 

*Fhey vexed, tenanted, and ccuciated the wenke consciences 
of men. t Bah on 1 h ’ Revel, (1^50,) i. 5. 

Tlie thus miserably crucial td spirit must needs quit its unfit 
habitation. GtanviUe, Preexist, of, Sovll, ch. 14. 

They [Mahometan?.] believe also the^umishftient of sepul- 
chres, or that the dead therein arc often eructated.'' 

L. AdKisoii, Life of Mahomet, p. 99. 

Crv'ciate. 5 ^ adj. [from the verb.] Tormented. 

C men ate with sorowc and peynes hyduous. 

\ m Lfy of St. Werbnrg, (1 J21,) i. iiij. 

In this life arc they cruciate with a troublous and douhtfull 
conscience. Bate yn the Revel, g. 7. 

Immediately I was so eniriaie , that I desired — deatli to 
take me. Sir T. Elyot , Gov . fol. 129. b. 

Crucca'tion.* 11. $ . [tat. aiwiatus.] Torture; 
agony : exquisite pain. m • 

We know we have to do with a God, that delights imJre in 
the prosperity ofhis saints, than in the cmnafion and howlin': 
of his enemies. * Bp. Half, Souls fare welt to Earth, § 7. 

The Romans wlitf most used crucifixion, did in their luir 
guage deduce their expressions of pains and cruciu/ion from tin* 
cross. Pearson on thc t Creed , Art. iv. 

Cuu'cible. n. s . [ crncibulum 9 low Lat.] A chymjst’s 
melting pot, made of earth ; so called, because they 
were formerly marked with a cross. 

Take a quantity of t gopd silver, amljmt it in a crucible or 
melting cruse, and tel them on the n/x> well covered round 
about with coals. * Pcacham on Drawing. 

Cruciferous, adj. [ crux and fero, Lat.] Bearing llic 
cross. Diet. 

Ciiu'ciFiEit.^ n. s. [from crucify. ~] lie that inflict* 
the punishment of crucifixion. 

He prays i< r his eructfirrs; whom >ct he nameth not cruel- 
fiers , l|Ot them : FuLher, forgLc them. 

* Walsall, Life of Christ , (1615.) C. 6. b. 
«■ Visible judgements were cxeqfitcd ou Christ’s crucifers . 

v, ’ Hammond. 

Cru'cifix.^ n. s. [Fr. auciJLx , from the Lat. cntci- 

Jixiis .] 

1. A representation in picture or* statuary of our 
Lord's passion. 

There stands at the upper end of it a large crucifix, very* 
much esteemed. The figure of our Saviour represent* him in 
his last agonic;, of death. Addison on lluli/. 

2 . The cross of Christ; figuratively, the religion of 
Christ. 

But now infinite number* of persons of all sexes, am 1 all 
ages, and all countries came in to the Holy Cructjix. 

Bp. Taylor, Mor. Dcm. of the TV. of theChr. Ret. ed. Hurd , p. ^4. 

Crucifixion, n. s . [from crudjlxus , Latin.] r The 
punishment of nailing to a cross,. 

This earthquake, according to the opinion of many learned 
• men, happened at our Saviour’s crucifixion. Addison on Itahf. 

Cru'ciformuJ" adj. [crux and forma , Lat.] Having 
tlie form of a cross. 

* There are a few other things worth his notice ; such as is. 
that tremendous cruciform image, with three rotund bores on 
tlie head-board, in the Cormnarket. 

*. The Student, (T. War ton,) ii. 37^. 

To CRU'CIFY.-f', v. a , [cruct/iry, Fr. crucifigo , Lat.] 

1. To put to death by nailing the hands and fept to a 
cross set upright 

They crucify to therose}vcs the son of God afresh, and put 
him to an open shame. * Heb. vj. 6. 

But to tlie cross, he nails thy enemies, 

The law that is against thee, and the sins 

Of all mankind, with him there crucify* d. Milton, P*L. 

2. To torment; to vex. 
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An epidemical disease, [melancholy ,J that so much cruci/Xs 
the b^dy and tlie mind. 

r Burton, Anat. of Mel. To the Render. 

That which crucifies us most, is our own fqlly. 

k * Burton, Anpt. of Mel. p. C. 

1 It does me good to thiftK how I shall conjure him’. 

And crucify his craiy>C(lnf\ss. Bcaurn. and ft. The Pilgrhn. 

Cure t'gkrous. adj. *[crudgrr> Latin.] 'Bearing the 

cross. * t 

CULT), n. s. [commonly' written curd.* See Curd.] 
A concretion of any liquid into hardness or stiffness ; 
coagulation. ' * 

To Crud.^ v. a. To curd or crudle. See To Curd 
and To Crudle. 11 Sherwood. 

CRUDER adj. [ crud r , Fr. audits , Lat.] 

1. Raw ; not subdued by fire. 

2. Not changed by any process or preparation. 

Common' crude salt, barely dissolved in common aquafortis, 
will gjye it pow r of working upon gold. Boyle. 

Fermented liquors have quite different qualities from the 
plant itself ; for no frui t, taken crude, has the intoxicating qua- 
lity of wine. ( Arbut knot on Aliments. 

3. Harsh ; unripe. 

A juice so crude cannot be ripened to the degree of nou- 
* rishuicnt. i Bacon, Nht. Hist. 

4. Unconcocted ; not well digested in the stomach. 
While the body, to be converted and altered, is too strong 

for the efficient that should convert or alter it, whereby it 
holdcth fast, the first form or consistence, it is crude and ‘.n* 
coi.coct ; and the process is to be called crudity and fncon- 
eoctioil. Bacon, Nat. Hist . 

5. Not brought to perfection ; unfinished ; immature. 

Men stand in a kind of suspense, whether the queci? will 
be the godmother after so crude a reconcilement. 

Sir II. Wot Ion, Letter /. 
In a moment up they turned 
Wide the celestial soil j ami saw beneath 
The originals of nature, in their cnida 

Conception. Milton, P. L 

6 . Having indigested notions. 

Deep veiVdbn books, uml shallow in himself, 

Crude , or intoxicate, collecting toys. Mihov, P. R 

7. Indigested; not fully concocted iij the intellect. 

Others, whom meer ambition fires, and dolf 
Of provinces abroail, w hich they have feign’d 
To their crude hopes, and 1 as mupty promis’d. Ji. Jenson. 

What peradventurc may seem full to me, may appear v< ry 
crude and maimed to a stranger. dligby ,>,f the Soul 

Ah :urd expressions, crude abortive, thoughts. 

All the lewd legions of exploded fault*. Roscommon 

Ori/dki.y.'J* adv. [from crude.'] Unripely; without 
due preparation. 

The ads icc was true ; hut fear had seiz'd the most, 

And all good rounsel is on cow ards lost : 

The question crudely put, to shun delay, 

’Tt/as cany Mi by the major part to stay. 

Drydcv , Ilind and Panther. 

These, crudely mixed up, made the farrago of the Alcoran, 
i. Leslie, Truth of Christianity. 

Cru'deness/^ ti. Sv [from cnuh.~] Unripeness ; indi- 
gestion. 

You must temper the crudeness of your assertion. 

Chilling worth, Rd. of Prot. 

Crudity. - f- n. s. [erudite y Fr. Cotgrave; crud it as, 

.... «. 

1. Indigestion ; inconcoction. 

They are very temperate, whereby they prevent indigestion 
and crudities, and consequently putrescence of humours. 

• f| Brown . 

A diet of viscid aliment creates flatulency and crudities in the 
stomach. ‘ Arbulhnot. 

2. Unripeness; want of n^aturity. 

t 3. Indigested notion. v 
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Another very common artifice, which those gentlemen make 
use of, is, tcynsher in their crudities under the; name and»umhrugc 
of the men ot sense. Watcrlnnd, Charge , (17.12,) p. 17. 

1 ° C * ' v.a. [a vtford of uncertain ylymology, 

Or. ./ohnscypsays. But self 7 V Curdle.] To ci- 
ngulate ; k> congeal ; to concrete. 

, Comes the bremc winter with chamfrld browes. 

Full of ufrinkhvvind frost} furrowes, • . * 

Drerily shooy ifg his stormje dart< , 

• Whicli middle # the bloud and pricks th ' liarte.* 

I Spenser, Ship. Cnl. Feb . 

Hast thou not poured me out as milk, and cradled me like 
rheese? • Job , x. 10. 

These glaring, glittering rows of light, — 

And cradled clouds, vvith silver tippings dight. 

Afore, Song of flic Soul, i. i. 2s. 
I felt my cradled blood 

Congeal with fear; my hair with horronr stood. JD/ydrn, CKu. 

The Gclons use it, when, for drink and food 1# 

They mix their cradled milk with horses bipod. Dry den, Virg 

Ciiv'd y. adj. [from mid.] • 

1. Concreted; coagulated. 1 9 

Ilis erucl wounds with m«/?^bIood congeal’d, 

They binden up so wisely as they may. Spenser, F. Q. 

2 . [from crude.] Raw ; chill. # 

Slfcrris sack ascends into the brain ; dry* me there all thT* 
foolish, dull, and erudy vapour* which environ it. Shakspcare. 

CRU'EL.-f- adj. {cruel, French ; mt delis, Latin.] 

1 • Pleased • with hurting others; inhuman; hard- 
hurled ; void cjf pity ; wanting compulsion ; savage ; 
barbarous ; unrelenting. 

'fliey arc cruel, and have no merev. Jer. vi. 23. 

J’he daughter of ray people is become cruel, like the ostriches 
in the wilderness. Lam. iv. 3. 

If thou art that cruel god, whose eyes 
Delight in blood, and human sacrifice. Dry den, Ind. Fmp. 

2. (Of things.] Bloody; mischievous; destructive; 
causing pain. 

Consider mine enemies ; for they are many, and they hate 
me with cruel hatred. , P*. xxv. vj. 

We beheld one of the cruellest fights between two knights, 
rhat ever hath adorned the most martial story. Sidney. 

Evils crueller than war, and larger than the sea. ® 

§ South, St rm . vi i i. 2 t 9 . 

It fs sometimes joined with another adjective im- 
plying very or extremely ; and is still so used in the 
west of England; as, cruel cross, cruel ill. See 
also the 3d sense of Cruelly. Dr. Johnson has 
noticed neither. • 

I would now aske ye how ye like the play, 

Uiit as it is with school boys, CUnnot say ; 

I'm cruel fearful. Beaiirn . and FI. Ep. Tiro Noble Kinsmen. 

Cuu'eljY.^ cidv. [from cruel.] 

1. In a cruel manner ; inhumanly; barbarously. 

He relies upon fl broken reed, that not unfy basely faifs, hut 
also cruelly pierces the hand that re sts upon it. South. 

Since you deny him entrance, lie demands 
His wife, whom cruelly you hold in hands. Drydul* Aureagz . 

2. Painfully; mischievously. ♦ 

The Scottish arrows being sharp and slender cnterlnto a 
man or horse most cruelly , notwithstanding they lire shot forth 
weakly. Spenser on Ireland. 

Brimstone and wild fire, though they burn cruelly and are 
hard to quench, yet make no such fiery wind us gun-powder. 

§ . Bacon . 

3. Extremely. See the 3d sense of Cruel. 

Was not master such-a-one cruelly cut last night ? 

Goodman, IVinl. Ev . Corf. P. 1 . 

I have already touched upon this subject, in 4 speculation 
which shew, how cruelly the country arc led oijfray in following 
the town. , Spectator, No. w 9 - 

Cru'elness.'}' n.s. [from cm’/.] . 

I. Inhumanity; cruelty. . 


, CRU 

But dtc more cruel, and more saritfp wild, 

Thlln cither lion or tliejioness, ^ • 

Shames not to he wifh guiltless blood defil’d; • 

But taketh glory jn her cruelness. •• Spenser, Sonn. 20. 

J o comfort von against the watrhfulncsse mid eruehusse of 
the dragoii^ is th c4500d11cs.se of God a lortrcs.se and bulwark. 

• _ Bp."/- i'ldcfu'stcr. Serin. 1576, b. iij. 

• *fv people’s daughter live, • 

IJy reason of the foe’s great ervf Jesse, 

As dvi tli 1 ! owlcs in the vast wildi rnesse. Ihnur, Poems, p. *62. 
2. Destructiveness. . # 

()nce have the vvimL ihe trees despoiled cleunc. 

And once again begins their « no hiru. * 

Ld. Sin rcy. Songs and. St incites. 
C •ttu / ELTY. - f' It. s. [old IV. intclfe, and n lulcUte, % now 
cruantc. V . Roijucf.] 

1. inhumanity ; sav.igcnoss*; barbarity; delight in \lie 
pain 01; misery of ethers 

• file malty and envy of the people, 9 

. Permitted by « U r dastard nobles, 

Have suffer'd me by the voice of -.lave-. t*» he 

# \\ hoop’d 1 out of Koine. * » Shakspeare, Corifjl. 

2. Act of intentional affliction. 

There were great changes in the world by the revolutions of 
empire, the erudite 1 of comparing, and the calamities of en- 

# ^avod nations. I Temple . 

Chu'kntate. adj. [cnimtalus, Latin.] Smeared with 
blood. * 

Atomical nporrlicA* pnisfroin tlfc A next ate cloth or weapon 
to the wound. t # Glanvdte, Scepsis. 

Chi/et.'| w n.s. [/ ruicke, Dutch, Dr. Johnson says. 
Rather, perhaps, the Fr. cruchctlc, a little jar. 

“ Cruet , or cmvef , for wine or other licoiir.” 
Hnloct.] A vial for vinegar or oil, with a stopple. 

Within thy reach 1 set the vinegar! 

And fill’d the cruel with the acid tide, 

While pepper-water worms tlly hait biipply M. ^ • Swift 9 

Ckuise. n. s. [kruic/cc, I^utch.] A small cup. . 

I have not a cake, hut an Auiitlliil of meal in a barrel, and a 
little oil in a cruise. • I Kings, xvii. 12. 

The train prepare a cruise of curium mold, 

A cruise of fragrance, forniM of burnish'd gold. Poj)e , Odyss % 

CRUISE.^ a. cs. [cro/M’, J’V. from the original 
cruisers , who bore the cnx-s, and plundered duly 
infidels. Hence the Cierm. kreuzat, and the Dutch 
kruyst //, to rove over the sea: though some have 
pretended a Genii, advcib, kini.^s, a cross, as the 
origin of this word.] A voyage in search of plun- 
der. . 

To*Cn\ji#u.. v. n. [from the noun.] To rovc#over the 
sea in search of opportunities to plunder; to wan- 
der on the sea without any certain course. 
Cri/iser.^ u. s. [jVom anise.] 

1, One that rovcs^ipon the vica in .search of plunder. 

Amongst the cruiser;; it was tompkiiiud, that their surgeon^ 

# were too active 111 amputating fractured men 'her'*. Human. 

2 . A ship ; a small man of war, employed in sailing 
to and fro for the protection of merchant-ships aijd 
other vessels. 

(’RUM. Yn.s. [cjiunui, Saxon; / nqfnic, Dutch; 
CRUMB. 5 kmmm l \ (Jlennan.j • 

1 . 'Hie soft part of hr end ; not the crust. 

m Tjike of* manchci about three: ounces, the crumb only thin 
cut; and let it l>e boilctl in mflk till it grow to n pulp. Bacon. 

2. A small particle or fragment of bread. 

More familiar grown, the tublfi crams 
Attract his slender feet. Thomson , Winter. 

To CuuAi.* v.a. [from the noun. So the Sax. 
•cpymman, acpymman, friare.] To break into 
small pieces. Barret . 



CRU , 

Crum not your brcacj before you taste your porridge. 

», B vaunt . find FI. Monsieur Thpmas. 

To Cru'mble. v. a. [from crumb.] To break into 
small piccQ* ; to comminute. f 

Flesh is but the glass which holds the dust 
That measures all our time, which also shfcll * 

Be crumbled into dust. * f « Herbert. 

He with his bare wand ran unthread tny joints, * 

And crumble all thy sinews. Milton , Com . 

By frequent parcelling and subdividing of inheritances, in 
process of time tliiV became so divided and crumbled, that there 
were few persons of able estates. Hale, Law of Eng. 

At the same time we were crumbled into various factions and 
parties, all aiming at by -interests, without any sincere regard 
for the publick good. f At ter hay. 

The bill leaves three hundred pounds a-year to the mother 
church ; which they ran divide likewise, and crumble as low' as 
their will and pleasure will dispose of them. Swift. 

To Cru'mble. 7 \ n. To fall into small pieces. 

There is so hot a summer in mv brain, v 

That all mv bowels crumble up to dust, Skahpeare , A". John* 

Nor is the profit small the peasant makes, 

Who smooths with harrow, or who pounds with rakri, « 

The crumbling clods. Drydcn , Georg. 

Ambition sigh’d : she found it vain to trust 
The faithless column, ami the crumbling bust. Pope . 

If the stone is brittle, it wif often crumble , ami pass in toe. 
form of gravel. Arhnthnot an Diet. 

What house, when its materials crumble. 

Must not inevitably tunpblf ? m Swift. 

For the little land that remains, provision is made by the 
late act against popery, that it will daily drumblc away Swift. 

Ciu/men al.^~ n. s. [from crumcna, Latin.] A purse. 

The fat ok, that wont ligge in the stall, 

[9 now fast stalled in her crumchaf. Spenser, Sl/ep. Cal. Srpl. 

'Jims cram they their w ide-gaping crumcnat. 

More, Song of the Soul, i. iii. 19. 

Cru'mmable adj. ( from To crum.] That which 

* may bt broken into small pieces. Sherwood. 

Cri/mmy. adj. [from crum.] ,.»Soft. 

CHUMP. adj. [cjuimp, Saxon; krom, Dutch; 
/crummy Genii.] Crooked. 

Levelling hereby the inequality of crooked bucks, and crump 
shoulders. lip. Taylor , Art if. Hands, p. 44. 

Crump-shouldered.^ adj. [crump anti shoulder .] 
Having crooked shoulders. 

She is blind of one eye — crump-shouldered, bald, flat-nosed. 

Wodrucphc , Fr. and Eng. Or. (1623,) p. 291. 

When the workman took measure of him, he was crump - 
shouldered, and the right side higher than the left, V Estrange. 

Cru'mpet.# ft. s. [Sax. epompeht.] A soft cake.^ 

To Cru'Aiple.^ v. a. [from crump : or corrufftcd from 
rumple , rompclen 9 Dutch. Or from the Teut. 
hempen, to contract.] To draw into wrinkles ) to 
crush together in complications. , 

He would have crumpled? curl’d, and struck himself 
Out of the shape of man into a shadow. t 

Beaum. and FI. Honest Maids Fortune. 

The rose of Jericho — being a dry and ligneous plant, is pre- 
served many ) ears ; and though crumpled and furdlcd up, yet, 
Vf infused in water, will swell and display its parts. 

Sir T. Brown , Mi well. Tr. p. 34, 

Sin crowdr 'and crumples up our souls, which, if they were 
freely spread abroad,’ would be as wide and as large as the 
whole universe. * Cud worth, Sena. p. 65. 

For then the body of man is quite another thipg than what 
it was in its prime ; it is contrar ted, and becomes much less, 5 nd 
crumpled up together, and in the end is brought even to crawl 
upon the ground. Smth, Portraiture of Old Age, p. 178. 

Sir Roger alighted from his horse, and exposing his palm to 
two or three that stood by him, f hey crumpled it into all shape.’, 
*a«d diligently scanned every wrinkle that could be made. 

Addis 0*1. 

To Crumple.# v. n . To shrink up ; to contract. 


CRU 


The locust and grasshppper are both of them hard, cruUr? 
era ggejl, crumpling creatures. 

* Smith, Portraiture of Old Age, p. 1 75. 

Chu'mpling. n. s* A small degenerate apple. 

?V Crl t nj<. ■) , v , ' . 

To Cnu'NKLE. 5 V; , iocr y ,jkc a dm "°- nut ; 

Ciu/on.# n. s. [Lat.]*' Gore; coagulated blood. 

A body may bo so preserved, that by the help of anatomy wre 
nuy trace its minute meanders, ^and inveit gate the secret 
passages thereof, without being hindered by aey ottensive odour' 
or contaminating cruor. GreenhiU, Art vf Embalming, p. 

Ckitp.-Jp ft. s. [old Fr. ctiip for croupe.] The buttocks. 
See Cito up. 

Cnup.# adj. [perhaps a corruption of crisp.'] Short; 
brittle; as, a entp cuke ; and figuratively, short or 
snappish ; as, a crup answer. Still used in Kent. 


Cm/i’PER.'f" n. s. [from croupe , Fr. the buttocks of the 
horse. Formerly written croupcroY croopcr.] That 
- part of the horseman’s furniture that reaches from 
the saddle to theTaif. 

Clitophou had received such a blow, that he had lost the reins 
of his burst, with his head wMl nigh touching the crupper of 
the horse. Sidney. 

Where have you If ft the money that I gave you? „ 

Oh — sixpence, that I had a Wednesday last, 

To pay the saddler for mv mistress* crupper. Shahs pear c. 

Where pride is*in the saddle, shame is ‘hi I he etooper. 

Ilp. Richardson on the Old Test . (1655,) p. 277. 

Full oft the rivals met, and neither spar’d 
llis htmost force, and each forgot to wank 
The head of this was to the saddle bent. 

The other backward to the crupper sent. Drydcn. 


Cru'ral.^ adj. 
cruris , Latin.] 


[Fr. crural , 

Belonging to the leg. 


Cotgruvc ; 


from drtn. 




See Cuoisade. 


Tlie sharpness of the teeth, and the strength of the crural 
muscles in lions and tvgers, are the cause of the great and 
habitual immorality of those auimals. Arbuthimt. 

CllUSA / I)E. - f' ] 

Cpusa'do. 

1. An expedition aginst the infidels. 

H^re the cowl’d zealots with united cries - 
Urg’d the crusade. She nstonc. Ruin'd Abbey. 

If you suppose it [the style of architecture] imported into 
that 'kingdom by those that returned from tilt* erusadocs, we 
must of course set it down as an eastern invention. 

Swinburne, Trav. through Spain, L. 44. 

2. A coin stamped with a cross. [Portuguese.] 

Believe me, l had rather have lost my purse 
Full of crusadoes. Shale spear e, Othello. 

Crusa'der.# 71. s. [from a usadc. By our old writers 
called “ a croisudoman. n ] One employed in a 
crusade. 

They obtained commercial privileges and establishments of 
grea’t consequence in the settlements, which the crusaders made 


in Palestine. 


Robertson. 


Cruse. Sec Cruise. 

Cru'sei*. 71. s. A goldsmith's molting pot. Phillips . 

To CRUSH.'f* v. u. [ccruser, French, Dr. Johnson 
says. It is, perhaps, from the old French Crus- 
ca , i. e. ecrascr Lacombe. Croissir , td break. 

Langued. crouissi.] 

1. To press between two opposite bodies ; to squeeze ; 
to force by compression. * 

The ass thrust herself unto the wall, and crushed Balaam’s 
foot against the wall. Num. xxii. 25. 

, (’old causes rheums and defluxions from the head and sonic 
•astringent t.laisters crush out purulent matter. Bacon. 

He crushed , treasure out of his subjects purses by forfeitures 
upon penal laws. Bacon. 

, Bacchus that first, from out the purple grape, 

, Crush'd the sweet poison of misused wine. Milton, Cornu#. 
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[ loiight and foil like one, Imt death deceiv’d me : 

( * I wanted weight of feeble Moors upon me, • 

To rntsh my soul out. Dry den , Don Sebast. 

2. To press* with violence.* • 

* Y*m speak him fu»-*- *- • A 

* ' I don’t (Atend him, sir: within himself 

('rush him togoihcr, rather than *inftl«* 

ilis measure fully. Spnhspcarr, Cymb . 

When loud winds from Hiff”rcn f qicrtevs rush, 

, Vast clouds cftcuimtVin?, i,iu* anothei cru.h. Walter. 

3. To overwhelm ; to heal down. • 

1 Put in their hand-, tin hrui*iir; iron » of wrath, 

That they mav crush down, with .'1 heavy fa! I, 

Th* usurpin '; helmets of our advci .aii- s ! 

• UlmK spear r, Rkh . ///. 

Vain is the force of man, anil heav’u’s a? lam. 

To ( iv/ s'A the pillar, which the pile >11.1:011. Dry den, JEv. 

4. To sulxluo; to conquer heyoml roisiance. 

They 11 5 c them to plague their enemies, or to oppress and 
crush some of their own too stubborn freehold'. P->. 

Sj'rthn r In Inti (I 

Mine emulation 6 

Hath not that honour lift it had ; l^r 
I thought to crush him in an C'jfttd fore'', 

True sword to sword. 

This act 

Shall* bruise the head of Satan, cmJ: i-u 
Defeating sin and death, his two m tin mu 

What can that man tear, who takes cure to please a Being 
that is so able to crush all his adversaries / a being that can 
divert smj ihisfortune from befalling him, or turn any such 
misfortune to hi.-, advantaged Addison, (in aidant. 

t • • • . 

To Crush a ('tipr^ [lid’s is tlic* true expression, 
which J)r. Johnson without authority has given 
ltftder “to crash” and which Mr. Stecvciis lias 
abundantly shewn to have been once common 
among low people. The same commentator ob- 
serves, tlmt in cant language we still say, tr l«> 
crack a bottle.”] To empty a cup; to drink 
together. 

Mv master is the great rich Capulet ; and* if you bn uoi 
tl.»* house of Montagues, J pru\ , come and crush a tup of 
ine. • Shalsprare, How. and Jut. 

To Crush. v. 11. To be condensed; to come in a 
dost? body/ , 

Crush. h. s. [from the verb.] A collision; tHc net 
of rushing together. 

Thou shall flourith in immortal youth, 

Unlmrt amidst the wars of elements 

The wrecks of matter, anil the crush of* worlds. Addison, Cain. 
Cku'hheh.* v. s. [from crush.'] A beater, or crusher 
ol’ things flat; a violent breaker. 

Cot grave, in VV. Kscacheur and Ft arassetir. 
CRUST. f n. s. [Ur. c music ; I tab crosla ,* Tat. 
cntsla. Perhaps allied to the Goth, trusts* a colli- 
sion or crashing together.] 

1. Any shell, or external coat, by which any body is 

enveloped. , 0 

C have known the statue of an cmprjror ijuito hid under a 
mist of dross. Addison on Medals. 

2. An incrustation; collection of matter into a hard 
boily. 

Were the river a confusion of never so many different 
bodies, if they had been all actually dissolved, they would at 
li.iu* (brined one continued crust ; a* wc sec the sconuni 
ot metals ;dwa\s* gathers into a solid piece. Addison on Italy , 
The uscou* cruU stops the entry of tbc chyle into the 
larteals. Ajhuthnol on Aliments. 

. The case of a pic* made of meal, and baked. • 
lie was never suffered to go abroad* for fcar of catching 
cold: when he should have been hunting down a buck, he 
wm In In* mother’s ddc. learning how to season it, or put it in # 
oust. Adduon t Sped., 

\ol. r. 
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4. The outer hard part of bread* 

’fW impenetrable crust thy te*th defies • 

And pctrify’i] with age, securely ties. DiydcnfJuv. 

$. A waste piccc A of bread. •• 

r Y* arc liberal now ; but when yowr tiyit ia sporiv 
You’ ft wish me ehfcak’d w ith every crust of bread. Ihydcrt. 

T ^J eu 'dll 4 o tricks, like dogs, for crusts. I? Estrange. 

To Crus\\ v. a. [from the noyn.] • • 

1. 1 o envelope; to cover with a hard case* 

Why gave you nu* a monarch’s soul, m 

And crusted it with base pbbeian day ? * * Dry den. 

IVoi is it improbable but that, in process of time, the whale 
surface of il mnj' be ci listed over, aa the island.* cnlftrgc them* 
sches, and th^* banks close in u)>on them. Addison on diaty. 

AikI now their legs, and breasts, and hodie* stood 
Ctusltd with hark, and hardening into wood. Aifdison. 

In some, who have run up lo men without education,* we 
mav observe .many great ntinlifim; darkened and eclipsed ; their 
ar<* t rusted over, like dhuuonds in tl;e rock. JPeUoti. 

2. To foul with concretions. 

• ff your master hath many musty, or very find and crusted 
hollies, let those he the fu»>^ you truck at the alehouse. Skrift. 

To Cur. st. v. ji. To gather or contract a crust ; to 
g.iin a hard covering. 

I contented myself vvftli n nlaister upon the place th:»t was 
, Wirnt, which cm Jed aud healed in very few days. Temple. 

Crust A'tEotJ.s.-^ ad}, [from crust a , Lftt} Shelly, 
with joints; not testaceous; not with one coni ill fied 
uninterrupted slfell. iA>bstbr Is crustaceans, oyster 
testaceous. * 

it i-. true that there are some shi*ll<, sue h us those of lobsters, 
ercV, and others of crust ucrous kinds, that are very rarefy 
found at land. Woodward, Nat. Mtxt. 

1 hat n.«i"t witty conceit of Anaximander, that the* first men 
and all animal- vver • bred in .mine wuivi moisture; inclosed in 
c/Ms tan nut Aiiis, a-> if they were variom. kiiuls of crnhlish and 
lo'o^t' rs ! 1 Unit/ry, Serw. iv. 

Cru.sv/i lou s\kss. v. a*, [from crustorcatsf] r iTic# 
quality of Ju; ing joined shells. . 

Cri station.# tt. .s\ # [La 1 :. nusfatus.'] A11 adherent 
covering; an incrustation. 

The ( rust at ion of the building was changed to what it now 
is. /Yggr, Anecdotes of the E?ig. laAguetga 

Ckl^stilv. adv. [from crusty.'] Peevishly; snappishly: 
harshly. 

On u '- ti i - v ss. ii. j. [ from a usty.] 

1. TIi'* qualiiy of a crust. 

2. IVevishness ; nioroseness. 

On i/sty.T at//, [from crust.] 

1. i’ovcrod with a crust. 

The Wheat <jf ChrHt’i* Gospel, once grew in lloilc; but, it M 
bein'; cast into the river of contempt and neglect, sunk mid 
settled in the bottom of oblivion, till with the mild and 
gravel <n’ traditions and violent inteiprctutious it increased to 
u huge heap; whkl* pressed softly hy hypocrisy ami pre. dices 
of devotion, made it as crusty* a* llie hart l ness of heart ora 
9 seared conscicm t . l)r. Fai ends Antiq, (1619,) p. 4^ « * 

TIi ere be two .sorts: either the fluid, moist, uccilleni, 
tender, and soft parts of the body; or the dry, solid, tcn.sile, 
iiard, and crusty parts of the body. 

Smith , Port) ailurt: sf Old Age p. 1 f -j. 
For sense «auuot arrive to tii* inwardness 
Of things, nor penetrate the crusty fence 
Of LOttstiputcd mutter duMVouiprcbs* * 

* More, Song tf the Soul, i. i P 2%. 
The egg*itself deserve-, our uotivc: its parts within, and itn 

crusty coat without, are admirably well fitted for the buainew 
of incubation. * # Dcrhnm , Physico • Theology. 

2 . Sturdy; morose; snajipish : a low worth. 

Maister Ruf, fire ye m> crusty# 

Preston's Trag. of K. Cewibises, (&)>out X561.) 

GRUTCII.-f* 11. a. [cvcxxia, Ltal. croce , Fr. crnckv. 
Germ, cpicc, Sax.] 

' . S v 



CRY. 

1 . A support used l>y cripples, 

•Ah, thus king Henry throws away his crutch. 

Before his legs be firm to bear his body. Shahpearc, Hen . VI. 

Hence, therefore, r thou nice crutch : r 
A scaly gauntlet now, with joints of steel. 

Must glove this hand. tihakspearc, Hen . IV. 

On these new crutches let them learn to walk. 

c ' l)ry ilen, Georg . 

This fair defect, this helpless rid call’d wife. 

The bending crutch of a decrepit life. n Dry dm. 

Rhyme is c crutch that lifts the weak along, 

Supports the feeble, but retards the strong. Smith. 

Tnc dumb shall sing, the lame his crutch forego. 

And leap exulting like the bounding roc. Pope, Messiah. 

2. Vi is used for old age. 

Beauty doth varnish age, as if new born, 

And gives the crutch the cradle’s infancy. Shahpearc. 

To Crutch, v. a. [frorU crutch.'] To support on 
crutches as a cripple. *• 

I hasten Og and Doeg to rehearse, 

Two fools that crutch their feeble sense on verse. Dry da . . 

CHUXM n. s. [Lat.] Figuratively, any thing that 
vexes or puzzles! 

Dear dean, since in cruxes and puns you and I deal. 

Pray, why is a woman a sieve and ^riddle ? 

Dr. Sheridan to Sniff. 

Cruza'do.# 71. s. [Portug.] See Ciujsado. 

To CRY.'f v . «. [Fr. crier; old Fr. crida ; Span. 
guitar ; Ital. gridrre ; Welsh, o io , Iccl. /cra 9 or 
kriu, to exclaim, to cry out.] • , 

1. To speak with vehemence and loudness. 

Mcthought I heard a voice cry , sleep no more ! 

Macbeth, doth inurthcr slee p ! the innocent sleep. Shahpearc. 

While his falling tears the stream supply’d, 

Thus mourning to his mother goddess rry\t. Drydcn, Virg . 

2. To call importunately. 

I cried , by reason of mine affliction, unto the Lord, and he 
heard n.e. Jon. ii. 2. 

3. To talk eagerly or incessantly; to repeat con- 
tinually. r 

They he idle; therefore they cry, saying let us go. E.r. v. 8. 
To Thee Cheruhin and Scruphin continually do cry, Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lord God of hosts. Tc Demi. 

4. To proclaim ; to make publick. 

Go and cry in the ears of Jerusalem. .hr. ii. 2. 

$. To exclaim. 

Yet let them look they glory not in mischief. 

Nor build their evils on the graves of great men ; 

For then, my guiltless blood must cry against them. Shahpearc. 

What’s the matter, 

That in the several places of the city 

You cry against the noble senate. Shahpearc, O not. 

If dressing, impressing, and compliment, a 

Take up thy day, the sun himself will cry 
Against thee. He. hert. 

Tysimachus having obtained the favour of seeing his ships 
and machines, surprised at the contrivaiu'c, cried out that they 
were built with more than human art. Arbuthnol on Coins. 

6. To utter lamentations. 

We came crying hither : 

Thou know'st, the first time that, wc smell the air, 

Wc wawle and cry . Shahpearc , K. Lear. 

Behold, my servants shall sin" for joy of heart ; but ye 
shall cry for sorrow of heart, and shall howl for vexation of 
spirit. v. * A l xv * J 4 * 

When any evil has been upoii philosophers, they groan as 
pitifully, and cry out as loud, as other men. Txltotson. 

7. To squall, as an infant. * » 

Should some god tell me, that should I be*born, 

And cry again, his offer I should scorn. Denham. 

Thus, in a starry night, fond children cty 
For the rich spangles that adorn the sky. . Waller . 

He struggles first for breath, and cries for aid ; 

Then helpless in his mother’s lap is laid. Drydcn, F$h. 

The child certainly knows that the wormseed or mustard- 
seed it refuses, is not the apple or sugar it cries for. Locke. 
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8. To weep ; to shed tears. 

Hcf who still weeps with spungy eyes, • 

And her who is dry cork, and never cries. , Down . 

9. To utter an inarticulate voice, as an animaJ. 

He giveth to the beast fiis food, and to^he young ravens 
which cry. f „ ' ^ cxlvii. 9. 

The beasts of the ‘field cry also unto thee. Joel, i. ^o, 

10. To yelp, its a hound on a scent. 4> 

I lc cried upon it at the mceresb loss ; f 

Trust me, I te.ke him for the better dog. • Shahpean I 

1 1. To proclaim as a hawker. « 

Why, you can have nothing there; there’s nobody cries 

brooms. licaum. and EL King and No King. 

12. To call for vengeance or punishment. 

The hire of the labourers, who have reaped down your 
fields, which is of you kept hack by fraud, criclh. 

St. James , v. 4. 

Heinous offences are called crying sins, fjoivlh on Jonah, i. 2. 
To Cry. v. a* To proclaim pubiickly something lost 
or fo&nd, in order to its recovery or restitution. 

She seeks, she sighs, but nowhere spies him : 

Love is lost, und thus she eric? him. Crashaiv 

To City drnvn. v. a . 

1. To blame; to depreciate ; to decry. 

Bavius cries down an admirable treatise of philosophy, and 
says there’s atheism in it. Watts. 

Men of dissolute lives cry down religion because the) would 
not he under the restraints of it. „ Tillotson. 

2. To prohibit. 

By all means cry down that unworthy course of late times, 
that they should pay money. Bacon to Viflicts. 

3. To overbear. 

I’ll to the king, 

And from a mouth of honour quite cry down 

This Ipswich fellow’s insolence. Shakspntrc , lien. VIII . 

To Cry out. v. ??. 

1. To exclaim; to scream; to clamour. 

They make the oppressed to cry ; they cry out bv reason of 
the arm of the mighty. .Toh, xxxv. 9. 

With that S.isiiima cried with a loud voice, and the two 
elders cried out against her. Susanna , xxiv. 

2. Tv) complain loudly. 

We are ready to cry out of an unequal management, and to 
blame the Divine administration. ALcrburu. 

3. To blame; to censure: with of, against, upon . 

Are these things then necessities ? 

'Then let us meet them like necessities ; 

And that same word even now cries out on 11s. Shahspcare. 
Giddy censure 

Will then cry out of Marcius : oh, if he 
Had borne the business. '• Shahspcare , Coriol . 

Behold, I cry out of wrong, but I am not heard. 

Job, xix. 7. 

Cry out upon the stars for doing 
III qftices, to cross their wooing. Hudibms 

Epiphanius cries out upon it as rank idolatry, and destructive 
to then* souls who did it. Stilling ft eel. 

Tumult, sedition and rebellion, arc things that the followers 
of that hypothesis cry out against . Locke. 

I find every sect, at far as reason will help them, make use 
of tt gladly; and where it fails them, they cry out it is matter 
of faith, and above reason. Loch. 

4. To declare loud. 

5. To be in labour. 

What ! is she crying out ? • - — « 

— — So said her woman ; and that her suff’ranw made 
Each pang a death. Shahspcare , Hen. VIII. 

To Cry up. v. a. 

1. To applaud ; to exalt ; to praise. 

Instead of crying up all things which are brought from 
beyond sea, le».us advance the native commodities of our own 
kingdom. Bacon to VUUers . 

The philosopher deservedly suspected himself of vanity, 
when cried up by the multitude. Glanville , Scejhns. 
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Vho astrologer, if Ins prediction* come to pass, is cried nj > 
to the stars »iVo m whence he pretends to dray them. • South, 
'Ihey slight the strongest arguments that can be brought for 
religion, imd'c/y up \ cjy wftik ones against it. Till ol son. 

lie may, bn^of interest, as wall conviction! <ry up t^at 

• foi • sacred, which if once trampled on and profaned, lie hnu- 

•’* ll cannot be safe, nor '•mire. ,* • 1 Loci >. 

» l^iets, like nionarehs cm an Eastern "throne, 

('unfin'd h\ nothing but their will nlcvie,, * 

Here can up ho, arid tluye as boldlj blame 1 

And, as they pica-e, give infamy or lame. • Wnhh. j 

* Those who are fond of continuing tin war, ay up our con- j 

stant success at a most prodigious rate. Sto:/L j 

2 . To raise the price by proHmnation. 

All the effect that I \om cive was made b\ crying up the 
pieces of eight, was *to bring in um< li more of that species, 
instead of other*, current here. Tempi t . 

< ‘i:y. n . o. [cr/, Er.] 

j. Lamentation: shriek; scream. 4 

And all the licst-born in the. land of ffgypt shall die, and 
there slinll he a great cry throughout all the land. # Exodus* 

2. Weeping; mourning.. 1 

Clamour: outcry. * • 

Amazement sei/.i s all; the general try 
Prefkiinis Laoeoun justlv iluomM to lift:. Jht/dtn, 

These narrow and selfish views have *0 jjprout ail influent cm 
this cry, tliat there arc several of iuy fellotv freeholders who 
fancy the church i* danger upon the rising* of bank-stock. 
t • Addison. 

j. Exclamation of Iriiuupli or wonder,, or any .other 
pasdon. 

In popish oouutnTs some impostor cries out, a miracle ! a 
r*ira< i< ! to cunfinn the deluded vulgar ill their errours ; 
arid so the t ty goes round, without examining into the cheat. 

Swift. 

5. Proclamation. • 

6. The hawkers proclamation of wares to be sold in 
the street: as, the cries of London. 

7. Acclamation: popular favour. # , 

The cry went once for thee, 

And still it might, and jet it may again. Sha/^pcare. 

Voice; utterance; manner of vocal expression, 
^punds alio, besides the distinct cries of birds and boast , 
are modified by diversity of notes of different length, put 
together, which make that complex idea called tune. Locke. 

9. Importunate call. 

•Pray not thou for thi-* people, neither lift up ny nor prater 
for them. . Jeremiah, vii. 1.3. 

10. Yelping of dogs. 

He scorns the dog, resolves to trj 
The combat next ; but if their cry 
Invades* again his trembling ear. 

He strait resumes his wonted care. ” td/ci. 

11. Yell; inarticulate noise. - • 

There shall lie the noise of a cry from the lishgate, and an 

howling from the second, and a great crashing from the hills. 

frph. i. 10. 

1 2. A pack of dogs. 

You common cry of curs, w hose Breath I hate • 

As reek o’ th’ rotten fens ; whose loves 1 prize 
As the dead carcasses of unbnricd men. 

That do corrupt my air. ^ Shakspcarc , ( or ml. 

About her middle round, 

A cry of hell-hounds never ceasing bark’d. jlblton, T. L. 

Cry'ai,. m. s- The heron. Ainxwrlh. 

Ciiy'ek. See Crier. 

Cry'er. h. *• A kind of hawk called the fakon 
gentle, an enemy to pigeons, and very swift. 
b Ainsworth. 

Cry'ing.# n . s. [from cry.~] Importunate call, <fr 
outcry ; shout ; clamour ; exclamation. 
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Vociferation is syngynge, redyngc, pr crying?. 

Sir T, fi/wl, t a*Ull Health , cli. 35. p. jo. b. 

There is a crying for wine in the streets ; all joy is darWbned. 

j •* Isaiah, xxiv. 11. 

He scoincth the multitude of the city, ncitner regardeth he 
the trying u\ the Jiiver. * Job, xxxix. 7. 

These trophic- arc nothing untp his mighty cryings, wlio 
was concussed alnftit for our sakes with fears anu bofrours, 
till his sweat was as drops m fhloofl. 

, * Demur on the Hebrews, cli 5. 

t Hi 1 I n. s. [ Fr. crypt c Lnt. cry [da ; from the 
Cti-. x(ju 7 t 1 u ) 9 to hide. A word of no groat age Jn 
oitr language; the Latin one continuing ih use at 
the boginnjng of the last century. “ [In] Aheir 
subterranean aypttv — they sot a lump.” Grecn- 
liilfs Art of Embalming, 1705. Item ark* # on 
crypts in cliurclies occur in the Archaeologist, 
vol. vMi.] A subforrahean cell #ur cave; more 
especially, under a church, for the interment of 
particular persons. Formerly, crypt a signified a 

» subterranean oratory fir chape! *nml also the grave 
of a martyr. 

C’liY'PTiCALrl' 7 adj. • [Lat. crypt teas. Sec Crypt.] 

Cay'ptick. ^ Hidden; secret ; occult; private 
unknown ; not divulged* • 

The students of nature, conscious of her more cryptick 
ways of working, resolve many Mjraijgc effects into the near 
efficiency of second^causcs. (H anvilfe’s Apology. 

Speakers, wliosG chief business is to amuse or delight, do 
not confine themselves to any natural order, hut in a cryplical 
or hidden method adapt every tiling to their ends. Wafts. 

Cryptically, adv. [from cryplical .] Occultly ; se- 
cretly: perhaps in the following example; the 
author might have written critically , 

We take the word acid in a familiar seme, without crypti- 
( ally di-timiui-hirig it from tftose s:ipurs # fhnt arc a kin to it. 

Boyle . 

C ft Y l*TO , G ft Al'II V r . W. S. frguirlu) and yqafaj .1 * 

1. The art of w riting secret characters. 

2. Secret characters ; cyphers. 

Crypti/loov. ir.s. [x^jxr 7 oo and Enigmatical 

liiugu:ig<‘. 

(•HYH'o'iiAMOIJS.* a (ij. See Cuyptogamy. * 

Cm n'oV.AMvJ v. s. (xgunlcv, to conceal, and yafj.o ( 9 
marriage. Lnt. cryptogamia.] In botany, applied to 
a genus of jilants whose fructiHeation is concealed. 

The pieturesipie dingle Nant-y-bi abounds with what the 
botanists name the cryplogamom plant*. The idea of crypto - 
jinny inspired Tinuens with idea$ of loves of other kind ; and 
lie makta our Nant the tender scene of courtship for all the 
lijmphsand swains of Wliiteford parish, which lie candidly 
frlmits does alwajs terminate in honest matrimony in the 
parish church. 

; Tennant, Hist, of Whitcford and Holywell. 1796. 

j CRY'S rAl,. }' n. ,v. [Sax.VpijTiilla* CJr. 

I •!. Crystals urc hard, pellucid, and naturally colour- 
hss bodies, of regularly angular iigures, composed 
of simple, not filamentous plates, not flexile or 
cla^tick, giving fire witli steel, not* fermenting with 
• acid mchstrua, and calcining in a strong fire. 
There are many various species of if produced in 
di/lbmit parts of the globe. Hill on Fossils • 

. Island tnjUal is a genuine spar, of an extremely 
pure, cleau, and fine •texture, seldom cither ble- 
mished with flaws or sp # ots, or stained with any 
other colour! A remarkable property of this body, 
which has much employed the writers on op ticks, 
is its double refraction ; so tliat if it be laid over a 
black line, drawn On paper, two lines appear in the 
place of one. Hill. 
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Water, as it seems, yirneth into crystal ; as is seen in divers 
caws, where the* cryswl hangs in sfi/Ucidiis. It aeon. 

ft crystal b<- a stone, it is not immediate])' concreted ljy the 
eTu*avy of cold, butf »atner by a mineral spirit. Brown. 

i 'ey rial is certainly known, mid distinguished by the degree ot* 
its diaphaneity and of its refraction, us 9). so ot its hftrduess, 
Inch are ever the same.# r Woodward. 

3. Crystal is also' u. 5 cd, for ij factitious body cast in 
I he glass house*, called also crystal glass, which is 
carried to* a -degree of perfection beyond the 
common glass ; though it comes far short of the 
whitcift*s«uul vivacity of the natural crystal . 

1 , Chambers. 

3. Cmjslcih [in chymistiy] express salts or other 
gutters shot or congealed in manner of crystal . 

* Chambers* 

If the nmn*fni/iyi be overcharged, within a short time the 
metals will ‘-hoot into certain crystals. Baton. 

ChyV»\yT. tnlj. f # 

1. Consisting of crystal, r 

Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods, 

'i’h) crystal window ope, look out. Sbabspcdrr, Cymbclinc. 

2 . Bright; clear; transparent; lucid ; pellucid. 

fn groves we live, mid lie oi> mossy beds * , 

By crystal*, treunis, that lininner through the meads. JDrydcn . 

Chy’staujnt.^ culj. [crystal! u ins, Lat. It is to be 
observed, that Shales pea re places' the accent on the 
first syllable of this word; and* Milton, on the 

second ; but Milton does not always write the 

word crystal! in , as an eminent critick has asserted, 
either in the passage cited by him from Paradise 
Lost or that from iSamson Agonistes. The poet's 
oxen editions there read crystalline ■ but efiewlicre, 

# unintentionally perhaps, e,y stall in.] 

1. Consisting of crystal. 

Mount eagel to my palace cryf&Mine. 

# Skabspcarr, Cymbflna. 

We provided ourselves with some small receivers, blown of 
crystalline glass. Boyle . 

2. Bright; clear; pellucid; transparent. 

The clarifying of w.Jrr is an experiment tending to the 
health ; besides the pleasure of the eye, when water is crystal- 
line. It is ejected by castiu" in and placing pebbles at the 
head of the current, that the water may strain through them. 

Bacon, Xal. Hist. 

He on the wings of cherub rode sublime 
On the crystalline sky, in saphir thron’d 
Illustrious far and wide. t Milton, P. T,. 

Cry'stamine Humour . n.s. The second humour of 
the eye, that lies immediately next to the aqueous 
behind the uvea, opposite to the papilla, nearer <to 
the forepart than the backpart qf the globe. It is , 
the least of the humours, but muefi more solid than 
•any of them. Its figure, which is convex on both, 
sides, resembles two unequal segments of spheres, 
of which the most convex is on its backside, which 
Makes a small cavity in tbe.glassy humour in which 
it lies. It is covered with a fine coat called arauca. , 
The parts of ihe eve are made convex, and especially the 
crystalline humour, which i* of a denticular figure, convex on 
both shies. 1 Bay on the Creation. 

Crystallization, n. s . [frpm crystallize.] 

1. Congelation into crystals. 4 

Such a combination of saline particles as re- 
sembles the form of a crystal, variously modified, 
according to the nature and texture of the salts. 
The method is by dissolving any saline body ii^ 
water, and filtering it, to evaporate, till a film ap- 
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pear at the top, and then let it stand to shoot;’ an<l 
this'it docs* by that attractive force vvlrich is in all 
bodies, and particularly, in salt by .reason of its 
9 solidity t whereby, wfi^cn the menstruum or fluid, in 
which such particles flow, is salJd enough cp* 
evaporated, so tfutt \ha saline particles are within 
each otherls attractive powers, they draw one 
another more than they spe drawtV fiy the fluid, 
then will they run into crystals. And this is pe- 
culiar to those, that let them be ever so much di- 
vided and reduced into minute particles, yet when 
they are formed into crystals, they each of iIicjji 
reassumc their proper shapes ; so that one might as 
easily divest them of their stillness, as of their 
figure. This being an immutable and perpetual 
law, by knowing the figure of the crystals, we may 
understand wlaat the texture of the particles ought 
' to be* which can form those crystals; and, on the 
other hand, by kftovting the tcxturoM the particles, 
may be determined the, figure of the crystals. 

Quincy. 

2. The mass formed by congelation or concretion. 

All natural ijfctallick and mineral crystallizations we re ef- 
fected by the water, which first brought tin- particles, whereof 
each consists, out from amongst the matter of the strata. 

Woodicatd, Xai. Tltd. 

To Cjjy'stalljze. v.a. [from crystal.] 'To cause, to 
congeal or concrete in crystals. 

If t \ou dissolve copper in aqua fort is,' or spirit of nitre, jou 
may, by crytl.il/nnig the solution, obtain a goodly blue, tiynlc. 

To CryVtallizf.. v.n. To coagulate; congeal; con- 
crete; or shoot into crystals. 

*' Recent urine will crystallize b\ iiv.pi .sat ion, and afford 11 ‘alt 
neither acid nor alkaline. At but final on Aliments. 

Cm. n.s. [of uncertain etymology.] 

1. /The young of a beast; generally of a bear or Idx. 

1 would outstare the sternest eyes that look, 

Pluck the voting sucking cubs from the; she-boar. Shakspcin . 

Tills night, wherein the cwA-drawn bear wtmld touch. 

The lion, and the belly pinched wolf. 

Keep their fur drv. «■ Shakspcarc, Kl'T.cnr. 

In the eagle’s destroying one fox’s cubs, there’s power exe- 
cuted with o ppressio ti . / / Kslmm/c . 

2 . The young of a whale, perhaps of anv viviparous 
fish. 

Two mighty whales, which swelling seas hud tost, 

One as a mountain vast, and with her came 
A cub, not much inferior to his’ dame. Wullci . 

3. In reproach or contempt, a young boy or girl. 

O thou dissembling cub J what wilt thou he, 

Whcja time hath sow’d a grizzle on thy case ? 

Or will not eiseVhy craft so quickly grow. 

That thine own trip shall be thine overthrow ? Shahpearr. 

O most comical sight ! a country squire, with the equipage 
of a wife and two daughters, came to Mr. Snipwd’s si. op last 
night ; but, such two unlicked cubs / Congreve. 

Ci:b.& n. s. [perhaps from the Lat. cnbo 9 to lie 
down ; or a corruption of coop.'] A stall for cattle; 
it is still so used in Gloucestershire. 

The anchors also, and charter-monks, vowed thev not to 
die in theyr houses? And why arc they not turned out of 
thc)r cubbes , if vowes may not bo broken ? 

Confutation of N. Shaxtoti, (1546,) if. vi. b. 

To Cub. v. a . [from the noun.] To bring forth : 
used of beasts, or of a woman in contempt. 

Cnbb'd in a <Yibin, on a mattress laid, 

On a brown George with lousy swabbers fed; 

, Dead wine, that atinkfr <>f the bornchio, Mip 
, l rom a foui jack, or greasy maple cup. firyden^Per^ 
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To Cub,* v. a . [perhaps from roo/j.] To shut up; 
to confine as in a cub. • 

To be rubbhl up on a sudden, how stall he be perplexed 
'vlmr stall become of liiln. ..{ tnrtf^it, Aunt. p. 153. 

(Viuja'tion. f* s. [ciibatioy Lat.l The act of lying 
<J«wn. # / • , Diet . 

CVbatouy. at]}, [from cubo, Lat.] Recumbent. Diet. 
Cu'batoiii:. # i! s. ffrojp cube .] Tlic finding exactly 
the solid content of any proposed body. Harris . 

CL T BK. v. s. [from xu § a die.] 

1. T In geometry.] A regular solid body, consisting 

of six square and ^qua\ faces or sides, and the 
angles all right, raid therefore equal. Chambers . 

2. [In aritlmiotick.] See Cujbick. Number . 

All the muster planets move about the sun at several dis- 
tances, as their common centre, and with different velocities. 
This common law being observed in all of tllcm, that the 
Mjiiares of the times of the resolutions are proportional lo the 
cuhi s <4* their distances. Grt w % Gxswof. * 

Ci be Hoot. 7 n.s. The origiiT of a cubick niimbcr; 
Cl JircK /toot.) or a number, by whoso ^nultiplica- 
tion into itself, and again into the product, any 
givryi number is formed: thus IW*) is the cube-root, 
of eight. # t Chambers . 

LV'inui. u.s. A qpisill dried fruit resejnbling pepper, 
be.l Mmiewhat longer, of a greyish-brown colour on 
*tlip Mirlace. It has an aromatick smell, and is acrid 
to the taste. (Athens are brought from 'Java. Hi If. 

Aromatic ks, as rntybs, ciuuainon, and nutmegs, are usually 
put crude poor wine*, to give them more oil\ spirits. 

Eloi/cr on the ] turnouts'. 

adj. [from cube .] 

1. Having the form or properties of a cube. 

A 1 1 f ■ ■ us .ch i annulling ten rihcul feet of air, will no! 

■ idler [t \\.i\-i of an ounce to burn in it above an hour 
bi fore ii !•< rmifoc.-iu d. Within*, Math. AItn\. 

U ’• above a hundred to one, against an> particular throw*, 

; hat uui do rot e;M mu given sc t of tares with four cab a ut 
d!a ; bceaii'.e thrtr are •‘O main nu.-ral combinations oJ» the 
«-!\ faces of four •lice. Htutfej/s Sinn. 

2. It N* applied to numbers. • 

The number of four, multiplied into itself, produceiTi the 
square, number of sivtt-eii; and (hat again multiplied In four, 
produce! h :!*e cubick number of sixty-four. If we should sup- 
poses mnbitude iK tualh infiiiiie, there must be infinite roots, 
,md square and cubit k numbers; yet, of # necessity, the root is 
but the fourth part of the square, and the sixteenth part of the 
tuhich number. * Hale, Grig, oj' Mankind. 

The number of ten hath bee if as highly extolled, as contain- 
i nir even, odd, long and plain, quadrate and cubical numbers. 

* Brown, ViJ i». Err. 

Cu'bically.# adv. [from cubical .] In ix cubical 
method. * 

Sucli is Mxtv-four, either made by multiplying eight into 
< ight, and m> it b :i square; or else by multiplying four cuht- 
vdity. More , (\mjccl. Cabo. p. 217. 

CVjbicai.nf.ss. m. s. [from cubical,] The stati^ or 
<j utility of being cubical. 

Ci-mVuLAu.^ ad/, [old Fr. cubindaire , 6i belong- 
ing to the bedchamber,” Cotgrave; “ cubiadairc , 
valet de clmmbrc,” Lucombe.] Belonging to the 
chamber. • 

Being the inseparable cubicular companion the king took 
ec mfort in, in the height of his troubles. Jlowelt , Lett. iv. 16. 
CuBi'tULAiiY.'f* adj. [Lat. ctcbicularis, Fr. cubiculairt* * 
from cuMulum .] Fitted for the posture* of lying 

down. 

Custom, by degrees, changed their cubicuiaiu lieds into dis- , 
dilatory, and introduced a fashion to go from the baths unto ( 
these. * Brown, Vu/g. Err. < 
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Cu'mromvr. adj. [from cube and fj/orm.] Of tliesjjapo 
of a cube. * 1 • 

( 1 HIT. a. s. .[from cubit us, Lat!] measure in 
»^e among the ancients; which awns originally (he 
distance* from Mie elbow, binding inwards to the 
extremity of lift; middle finger.* . This measure is 
the inurth part of if well proportioned man's 
stature. Some fix the Hebrew cubit at twenty 
inches and a halt, Pari* measure; and others at 
eighteen. Catmel. 

Itohi the tip nl the elbow to the end nf the Tong* linger, is 
half a yard mid a quarter of the :4.iLure, an 1 mahes a ruh'U ; 
the first measure \u- read ot; the mk of Noah bein:; fmiucd 
and measured by cubits'. Il,:,U r on 7 ’##/,»•. 

Measur’d by cubit, lerjcf h, and breadth, and height, d/, 7 ? v B 
Hie Jews used two sorts u£r uhtl.s ; tlie sacred, and the pro- 
lane or common one. Atbaiknot on Manure*. 

»\ lien on the goddess first 1 cast my sight, 

* Scarce seem’d her stature of a cubit height. • Pope. 

adj . [juhii 0 tl, oltl l'V* ciddhdis, Latin.) 
Containing only the length of u cubit. 

I he watcymon <»f T\j*e mi'Ju vul! !>< • « .1 II* *il pv gmies, the 
towers of that cir\ being so liiflli, th it, uni^ men in-low, tlu ^ 

# sljipcarcd in a cufutnf siature. ^ Br nvn, Yufg. Etc. 

Cu'niTiu).# adj. [from cubit.] I laving tlio* measure 
of a cubit. 

J he twclu f ///merman, a-. .1 kmImj* a Vorarine lm.isuretb 
his length ; or the ^velvedbotc I man, as lx i^ measured by 
i’ctiiij de Natali bus ! Shclihw, Mu intis of Autatmst, p.jO.l- 

CuVkinostooi..^ u.s. [derived by 1 liekes from 
coi/ufua , unciently coct ingna, signifying tin idle jade, 
a base woman. Hut if seems nearly allied to the 
Tent, lat etc, a sort of pillory, ll is sometime* 
called a ducli it “-si uol ; lnrcuu.se the *cold, after hav- 
ing been placed in the chair or slool lixett at (he'* 
end of a long pole, wjh^mnierged in some mudtly 
or stinking pool. » The: Saxon*, /Ibr it is of great 
antiquity.) called it | cculj m ; v |role. Brewers and 
bakers transgressing agaiud the laws, were, u No 
Ibrmerly thus punished. Our Homilies notice the 
punisiiment as indicted on the 11 1 1« jti >ct. *] An £n- 

• grine invented for the puni^lnm nt of scolds atul 

unquiet women, which, in ancient times, was called 
tumbrel. CoxccL 

In all wed bordered cities, cuinmon brawlers .mil -colder ■* lie 
punished wit h a notable kind of p.uu; as to be set on the 
tuf^ing-ston/. pillory, or mkIi like. * 

• Hnini/ics, B. i. A:;>./ust (AmicrSion. 

We'll diip them out in rut k-stonls, then* t!n'\*{l -0 i I 
Asjir.tre (Jolmnbus did. Br/iu/n. nnj /'/. ^ 'toner Tuned. 

Tiieie mounted on a chair-eumlc, 

Which modems call $ c # /.» 4o/ "-*/<»• •/, 

March proudly to the river’s odcT ITmbbt -s. 

C34. t/ ('K()I J l). # f“ w. [Or. J.dmsrm di.vivis tliia * 
word from the Fr. coca , wliich ha? been p /* 1 to 
the carl old in allusion to the citrloo b : i. Hie 
old Fa nch is rou.r, mari (font la* feimu • «»st in- 

* fiddle.' 5 Lhcombe. Rut : .s i lowed, in lii^ i.etters, 
nearly two centuries sinjv t)b^-^<-(k c In French, 
(inti is taken for oile wJiom* wile is liglit, and hath 
npule him a passive cue lot d- whcre.is dean con- 
trary, coca, winch i* the fttcluo, doth use to lay her 
eggs in another bird’s nest^’ Lett. iv. 19. Sero 
niits refers our word to a northern origin; the 
Icelaiulick t/iomlall , signi lying the same ; and which 
he derives from f/uoua, a woman, and kata , to 
blemish. Chaucer has given a bantering etymology 
of the word, which there h no occasion to cite. 



cue, 

Mr. 1 Ionic Too We considers it formed from the 
Italian cuado, the cuckoo ; which is from the Lat. 
ntculus. 'JHintThe husbands of f^lsc women % war 
horns, is an old saying, and common in other 
countries. And Dr. Burn, in hi£ History of West- 
moreland, would trace this crest of cnckoldotn , to 
horns worn us crests by • those who went to the 
crusades, as their armorial distinctions;' to the in- 
fidelity ofconsorts (luring their absence ; and to 
the finger of scorn pointing at them, on their re- 
turn, crested indeed, but abused.] One that is 
married to nn siduJtre>s; one whose? wife is false to 
Ins Vied. 

f But for .ill flu- ulu’I,' wqrld; why, who would not make 
her husband .1 nnlold, m make him a monarch? 1 should 
venture pu;g.tt(ii;\ for’t. 1 Shah spt arc, ( )rhcl!<\ 

There have* been, 

Ori mu mm li deceiv'd, cuckolds ere now; 

And many a man 'there is, ev’n at this present, 

Now while I spcah'this, holds Ins wife by th* arm, «- 

That little thinks she has been sluic’d in’s absence. Shafopcarr. 

For though the law makes null th* adulterer)* deed 
Of lam Is, to her the cuckold ma\ succeed. Dry den, Juv. 

Ever since the reign of /ting Charles II. the alderman is 
made a '-ucMd, the deluded Virgin is debauehed, and adultery 
?.nd fornication are command behind the scenes. Sw : /f. 

To Cu'ckold.^ r\ [from the Ilal. nwulo , the 
cuckoo; as Mr. H. Tookc thinks, that is, to serve 
as the cuckoo serves other birds. Our verb has 
been sometimes written without the d, and is some- 
times pronounced without it. But Beaumont and 
Fletcher are those only whom I have found to sup- 
port it.] 

1. To corrupt a man’s wifp; to bring upon a man the 
reproach of having an adulterous wife; to rob a 
*fimu of his wile’s fidelity* 

If thou cunsl cuckold him, thou do’st thyself a pleasure, a..d 
me a sport. * Shakspcurc, Othtlln. 

2. To wrong a husband by unchastity. 

But sufler not thy wife abroad tu roam, 

Nor strut ill streets with umazouiau pare; 

for that’s to cuckold thee before thy face. Dry den , Jar. 

Cu'ck-OLDLY. adj. [from cuckold.] Having the (pinli- 
ties of a cuckold; poor; mean; cowardly; sneak- 
ing. 

Poor eurko/d/y kimv 1 know him not : yet 1 wrong him to 
call him poor; they say the jealous knave hath nms-< s of 
uioncy^ Shakspcarc, ill. Wives of Wifdsor. 

CVckoijjmakek. n. s. [cuckold and make.'] One that 
makes a practice of corrupting wives. f 

If l spared any f hut had a head to hit, either young or old, 
he or she, cuckold or cuckoldmakcr , let me ne\er hope to see* 
a chine again. % S/wkspcnrr, lien . 1111. 

One Hernando, cuckold maker of this city, contrived to steal 
her away. Drydcu, Span. I'rur. 

Cu'ckoldom. n. s. [from cuckold .] 

\. The act of adultery. 

She is thinking on nothing but her colonel, and conspiring 
cuckoldom gainst me. Dry den. Span. Fnar. 

2 . The state of a Cuckold.,. 

It is a true saying, that the last man of the parish that knows 
of his cuckoldom, is himself. Ar but knot , John Hull. 

ClI / CKOO. ,, f , ' s. [Welsh, accrc, gtxrctv s Fr. 
coucouy cocu; German, guguck j Dan. kuc/atck ; 
ItaL cuado ,* Lat. cuculus ; Gr. xo xxi/£.] 

!• A bird which appears in the Spring; and is said 
to suck the eggs of other birds, and lay her pwn 
to be hatched in their place; from which practice, 
it was usual to alarm a husband at the approach of 
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an adulterer by catting cuckoo, which, by mistake, 
was in tinre applied to the husband.* , This bird * 
is remarkable for the uniformity of Iris note, from 
i which his name in most tongues seejn^to h*vc been 
formed. , , • * tf 

Finding Atopsa, bkd'a cuckoo by a nightingale, alone with 
Pamela, I came in. ^ Sid mi,. 

The merry rifrAoo/inrsscngcr of Spring, » • 

Ilis trumpet shrill hath thrice already soumfed. Spenser. 
The plaiivfong cuckoo gray, 

Whose note full muny a man doth mark, « 

And dares not answer, nay. Shakspemc. 

Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do foot by night: 
Take heed ere Summer comes, or r riukoo birds affright. 

' Shakspearc . 

l deduce, 

From the first note the hollow < uckoo sings, 

The symphony of Spring ; ami touch a theme 

Unknown to fame, the passion of the grove. Thomson 

2. It it a name of contempt. 

Why, what a rar,cal art thou then, to praise him so for 
running? — - 

-—A lurscback, ye cuckoo; but a-foot, he will not budge. 

a foot. Shakspearc, lien . IV . 

'Cu'ckoo-bud. Um s * [ cardaminus , Lat.] r The 
Cu'cKoo-FLovten. 5 name of a flower. 

When daisies pied, and violets blue. 

And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 

Do paint the meadows much bedight. ? Shakspearc. 

. fettles, cuckoo-flowers , 

Darnel, and nil the idle weeds. ' Shah spent e, K. Lear. 

Cu'CKOO-SPITTI.E. 71. S. [ CUCkoO fF«ld Sfdlllc.] 

Cuckoo-spittle , or wood. scare, is that spupiom 
dew or exudation, or both, found upon plant*, 
especially about the joints of lavender and rose- 
mary ; observable 1 with us about the latter end of 
May. Thv wn, I’ulg. Am*. 

Cu'cquean.# n.s. [ Fr. coqtiineJ] A vile woman ; a 
' prostitute. • 

Now [he] her, hourly, her own cucqncun make*. B. Ju,i<o . . 

CbVuuATEi).^ u,] j‘ l r,m,,lafus > I'ooilcd, Lai.] 

1. Hooded ; covered, as w ith a hood or cow l. 

2. J laving the resemblance or shape of a hood. 

They are diflrrcntly cm ullnicd, and capuched upon the head 

and back. Brown, Vuh %. Fir. 

Ci/cnAiiU‘.n.^~ n. .s. [cucummrr, German; coucombrc , 
old Fr. cueumis, Lat.] The name of a plant, and 
also of the fruit of lhathplant. 

ll hath a flower consisting of one single leal, 
hell-shaped, and expanded toward the lop, and cut. 
into many segments; of which some arc male, or 
barren, having no embryo, but only a large style 
in the middle, charged with the farina : others arc 
female, or fruitful, being fastened to an embryo, 
which is afterwards changed into a fleshy fruit, for 
the most part oblong and turbinated, which is 
divided into three or tour cells, inclosing many 


oblong seeds. T he species arc, i. 


The common 
3. The long 


I 


cucumber. 2. T he white cucumber 
Turky cucumber. , Miller . 

How 1 u cumbers along tho surface creep, 

With croqked bodies and with bellies deep. Drydcn, Virg. 

JCUCURBITA'CEOUS. adj. [from cucurbit* , Lat. 
a gourd/]., 

Cttcurhilaccous plants are those which resemble 
a gourd ; such as the pumpion and melon. 

Chambers . 
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Cir'cimBiTE ; n. s. [cucurlita, X-atin.] A chymical 
vessel, commonly called a body, made of earth or 
glass, in thfe shape of a •gourd, and therefore called 
cuatrhile . * # * • * . * Quincy. 

• I ‘have, lor hiriosity’s sake, disy Ilf cl f quicksilver in a cucur- 
bit e, fitted with a capacious glass- Jieafl. , Boyle on Colour*. 

» Let common yellow sulphur be put into a cucurhite glass, 
upon which pew the strongest aqua fi+tisi Mortimer. 

Cucu'kbitive.# adj, [from cucin bile.'] • Applied to 
•small flat worms of the shapp of the seed of a gourd. 
Hist. R. S. iv. 1 38. 

ClJD.'f'* n.s. [cub, Sutton.* That which is chewed.] 
That food whicliMs lvposited in the first stomach 
in order to rumination, or to be chewed again. 

Many times, when my master's cattle came hither to chew 
their cud in this fresh place, I might see the young hull testily 
his love. # * Sidney. 

Yon range the pathless wood, $ , 

While on a flow’ry bank he chews tjie Drydcn . 

Cu'nnKN.'fO n. s. [without etymology, l)r. Johnson 

Cv'ody. 3 i^ays. Serenius refers it £0 the Iccl. 
hdle, a dwarf. But I conceive y. may more easily 
be derived from the Tout . kuddc, a # hcrd ol cattle, 1 
and also a pig.] A clown ; a stupid Vuslick ; a low 
dolt: a low bad’word. * 

♦ The blaviring cuJden , propp’d upon his stair, 

Stpod ready gaping with a grinning laugh. % Ihjjdcn. 

To C -c / ddle.'| v v. n, [a low word, 1 believe, without 
etymology, Dr. Johnson says. But it may be from 
tl,V Welsh euthUos to hide, to get out of sight. To 
cuddle, in tlu; north of England, is to huddle.] 


!. To lu i close; to squat. 0 

Hum* y mu mark'd a partridge quake, 

Viewing the tow’ring falcon nigh ? 

She cuddlfs low behind the brake; ^ 

Nor unuld she stay, nor dares she /ly. # I’nof. 

■j. ("from the Tent, hidden perhaps, to meet, to come 
together.] To join in an embrace. • 

Ou'ddy.* n, §. A fish which frequents the consts c»i‘ 

Scotland ; the cole-fish. * * . 

Thu enddj is a fish, of which 1 kuow not the philosophical 
name. It is not much bigger than a gudgeon, but it ia ot great 
use in these islands, as it affords the lower people both food 
and oil for their lamps. Johnson, Jour my to the II f stern I si, s. 

CU'DGEL.-}- n.s. Mudse, Dutch/Dr. Johnson says. 
The Scotch use the wojjd cud for a strong stall, 
which Dr. Jamieson refers to the same original. 
Cudgel-id ay, as it is an imitation of the sword- 
exercise, leads one to suppose an affinity between 
our cudgel and the Spanish cuc/nlh; k, »a cuchilladiis, 
by cuts, by slashes.” Miushcu, Span. Diet. Ihe 
guard of the Spanish sword resembles »lso, in 
some degree, the basket-hilt of our rusUck cntl- 

gels.] * 

1. A stick to strike with, lighter than a club, shorter 

than a pole. . . , , 

Vine twigs 1 , while they are green, are brittle; yet the wood 
dried, is extreme tough; and was used by the captains ot 
armies, amongst the Homans, for their cudgels. Hwm. 

All wc have seen compar’d to his experience 

Has been but cudgel-jduy or cock-fighting. 

Bcaum. and FI. The Captain. 

Do not provoke the rage of stones * • 

And cudgels to th> hide anti bones. . /-(JW 

cudgel, the difference betwixt the one playfellow mid the 
•ther* L hitran 8 e - 
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ILk» surly officer ne’er fail’d to cruel) 
llis knotty cudgel on his tougher hack. Drydcn, put). 

This, if well reflected on, would mnkgjpcoplc more wary in 
the use of the rod find the cudgel. • _ Locke. 

The wise Cornelius was convinced, tl^it these, being pole- 
mical arts, could run more he learned alone than fencing or 
cudgcl-jdaying. t • > Arhnthnut and ['ope. 

2 . To cross l he Cudgel.*^ is t# forfioar 1 lie contest, 
lVoin the practice of cudgel-plavcrs to lay one over 
the other. • • • 

It is much hi tter to give way than it would be to contend 
at first, and then either to a nss the cudgels, or bejiafflcd in 
the conclusion. 7 .’ Estrange. 

To CTj'dgkl. \.a. [from I he noun.] # 

1. To beat with a stick. 

My lord, he speaks most vildv of you, like a luul-moutftM 
man, a- he is.; and said he wop Id cudgel you. 

• Ska* s pen re, Hen. //'. 

The ass courting his master, just as the spaniel had done, 

• instead of being stroked and made much o:, i> only rated ofl 

and cudgelled for all his courtship. 0 South. 

• Three duels he fought, thrice ventur’d Lis Fit ; 

Went home, and was cudge/f’d again by hi*, uitc, Swiff. 

2. To beat it) general# . 

% Cudgel tin brains no more about it; for your dull ass will 

• not mend bis pace with bealinJk Shahxpcur * , Hamlet . 

A good woman happened to pae. by as a company of young 
fellow . were cudgelling a \\*ilniit-tree, and asked them wnut 
they did that for." • ‘ # • l .'Estrange. 

Cl 'o(;i:l-i»lav. ^ .•See Cuikiel. 

IT. Tm; el- pis oof. adj. Able to resist u stick. 

His doublet was of sturdy Imfli 

And tbough not sword, yet rudgt f-pmqf. lludihras . 

CVjhjllllh.# n.s. [from cudgel.) One w ho cudgels 
another. 

Thev were often liable to a night -walking tudrrller , or the 
1 mpt\ing of an urinal. • Mdinn, Ipol.J .r^Smedym. * 

(Vole. n.s. A small sea-fish. 

Of round fish there are b^g sprat, emites, ft, Is. Cnthv. 

Cu , i)WLED.+ n . v . [IVfcm cud and tern/.] A plant. 

1 Miller. 

There is n plant, which our herbalists call “ licrk**n im- 
pidin,” or wicked cud weed, whiee younger branches i tdl yield 
flowers to overtop the* eldt r. .. *. 

Bp. Halt , Rem. of Brtyim ties', 11. \) 9. 

n.s. [old Fr. ctArc, a tail; 4< co\ct. cone, pour 
(jiti ut\ cauda, 9^0.” Lacombe. ] 

1. The tail or eml of any thing: as, the long curl ol 
a wig. 

2. The last words of a speed! which the plaver who 
\n to answer catches, and regards as intimation to 
begin. Sec Au.oyuv. 

Pyrames, you begin: when you ba\c q-oken your spte. It, 

* enter into that br ;i KC; .and so every one according to hi-, « i#e. 

• Uhfd spent t •Mids. N. D> < am. 

3^ A hint; an intimation ; a short direction. • 

What’s Hec uba to him, or he to llecuba. 

That he should weep for her? What would he do, 

Had he* the motive and the cm for passion # 

That I have? He would drown the stage with tears. 

# Shah spea re . 

Let him know how main servants ihere arfjp*>l both sexts, 
wlm expect vuih; and givr.them tli^r cRe to attend in two 
line=, as he loaves thelumse. Sivijl. 

4. J’It P»rU which any man is to play in his turn. 
i * . Hold yruirfcnnds, 

Both you of my inclitiing, a*’d the rest ; 

VV*cre it niywitc t<^fight, I should ^iave known it 

Without a prompter. Shahpeare , Othello. 

Neither it» Otto here a much more taking gentlemen: 
nothing appears in his cue to move pity, or any way make the 
« Salience of his party. Rymer, Tragedies of the last Age. 

• 5. Humour ; temper of mind : low word. 
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6 . A farthing, or f.a farthing worth. [merely tlie 
sound of//, sis ail abbreviation of the Lat. quadratic 
a farthing] Gb-oleto. 

Von are bin 

”1’* * ii/e your l:s*Ji v* »>nt \\ * 1 1 1 hmiMcr fe(y, # * 

With rumps, mid kido-*/ .:iul ems of single l^cr. 

n - ' . oitd FI. E r 'it ai sc cm l Weapons. 

And trust me, T ifrw ■*> soon 

To ■ec* an ape, a monkey, or baboon, 9 

Wav lbs ibi’r M r,-h ks; n- i would give a tester, 

„ To coim* and t‘c»i ihcei ami their apish gesture. 

f f Withers Satires, xGn,. 

CU'F* n. s. [Spanish. Our expression is 
cjften corruptly wriP rn querpo, which see.] To 
be in onrpe, j\ to be without the upper coat or 
9 cloko, ;f - to Jikcovcv the true shape of the cuerpo 
or body. * fi 

'l\p\A*d it. I J. .pn to their rage, 

Y/ifhunt my arms ;,;.d rcjnipagc. Jlndihras. 

CITF.f //. \ ^l/pt, a battle; zitflarc, to fight, 

Italian. This ,; i‘, Dr. Jolitisou’s etymology. Sk bl- 
uer derive* the word from the Gr. xoVta, and 
Junius from Hut Lvc notices the Danish 

hep. a dub, which, \y i * 1 1 our word, he refers to 
the Goth. IwVipttfhinn , to strike with the hands. 
n Sereuius makes the same reference.] 

1. A blow with the' fi$f ; a box; f» stroke. 

Tlu* priot I ft. fall the boiifcj- 
An ! iis tu* stoop’d again to take* it up. 

The nv.ul-bniiuM bridegroom took him such a cuff. 

That down fell prh-a and liook, and book and priest. 

Shalt spear r. 

There win no monct bid for argument, unless the poet and 
the player went to cuff'.. : n the cpu^l ion. Shaf t \prtne . 

Ik* gave her a ntjj on the ear, and she would prick him with 
her kiw.lling-needly;. T A rh nth not, John lhdl. 

Tlieir own sect*., which now* lie dormant, would he soon at 
Puffuyi tin with eurh other uhoif. j>i>wcr and preferment. Swift. 

2. Any stroke or blow. r 

Tin* billow - nuie, roitz’d into hills of water, 

< 'uff after tuff', the oaith’s green banks did batter. 

*v A fir. for A fag. p. 619. 

(ireat Sevuw r and stout Winter did so gall 
fvith woundin'; cn// 1 of cannon’* ficrie ball, 

'I hat on t ii. * llelgLin coast, by friends forsaken. 

They, with their i aptains, by their iocs were taken. 

A/ir.ftr Mag. p. 8 u- 

3. It ii used of birds that fight with their talons. 

CVi r.'J" n. s. \ruc/fr, French.] J hu t of the sleeve. 

Bui here if.v no clothes; 

Yes, hire’s a cuff'. Be aim. and FI. H Attic thief. 

To C ult. v. ?/. | from the noun. J To light; to scuffle. 
Clapping farce* acted by the court, « 

AV ink: tiie p« 1 rs cuff' to nuke the rabble sport. Dryden, Juv. 

To Cl i f. v. cv. • r 

1. To stiike with tin; Gsf. 

fi! ufu ;* him again, and beat him'——— 

Do, cuff'hhw bouncily, hut never draw thy sword. 

Shahspcnre. 

' Were not von, my frit ml, abused, and cuffed, and kicked ? 

Cong / ivy, Old Bachelor , 

2. To strik^’with talons. 

Tho*e lazy owls, who, perch’d near fortune’s top, 

Sit uni;, watchful with their heavy wings 
To c./j|f down new-fledg’d values, that would rwe 
To nobler height.-, and mnkr«hc grove harmonious. * Otway* 
The dastard crow that to the wood made wing, 

^ n a her loud haws her i&ruvon kind doer bring, 

VVho, saie in numbers, cuff the noble bird. Dry den. 

They with their quills did all iho hurt they coil’d. 

And cujff'd the tender chickens from their food. Dryden . 

3* To strike w ith the wings. This seems improper. 
Hov’nnj about the coast, they make their uiojui, 

And cuff the dills with pinions not tju ir own. Dryden , 2 Eiu 
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He railnd at fops; tlnd, instead of the common fadilon, be 
would \idt lqs iriistrc'is in a morning-gown, bund, slum cuffs. 
and a peaked heard. " * Arfmthnnl. * 

ClU BOYO.#* fa I„titin w expression often used in 
9 modern times, ft ml/ 'as it appears* adt>plbd ( more 
tluin two ccnturic# wnce.] For what purpose ; r to 
wlniteml. ^ r 

for, \diat of all this ? what good? mi lupin? * 
lip. Audtews, Semi, when iJct^i of IVcb/inl *^04, siirn, ID. i. h. 
Ct f'xAot. .<•. r I lie making up of '{wine into such 
Jnnn*, as it is comnmnly framed inlo, for carriiige 
If) oilier ] dares. . CVfii'rf, 

(I TKASS.Y /?. >\ [nrirftssdf Fr. I’roui citlr, leatlier: 
i.ormyia, Itak] A breastplate.# 

Ton \ca»N ol blitcr nights and heavy marches, 
lu'n many ft lVc*/c*n stoim sung through lnv mbas t, 

And made it douhtiid whether that or I 

Wrri the emv stubborn irelal. Bra mu. and FL Bondin' a 

TJu* lanc'c pupMi’d tlie \oice without delay, 

' And pierc’d lii- aura**, wish ■'mb fm v sent, 

^Xiid sign’d liis lioMifn I li a purple dint. Tlrydtv 

CintA'ssiMt. /?, s. [irom vv/Z/ t/^.] zV man at urm- . 
a soldier in armour. 

The field all iroi^ cu^t a 'zleaming brown, 
f \’or wanted chuuls oZloot, nor on euih liurn 9 

Ciniasucm, altiu steel, for standing fight, Afdton 

The picture pf St. f» corue, wherein he; i-* described like a 
ruirawer, or ho^eman eumplcU Is armed, is rather a symbo- 
lical image than any proper figure. IB tarn, Vulg . lirr. 

Crmn.^ n, a. [V///wr, French, tlip thigh. Peiliaps 
our word should be written ct/iss. Steevens 1ms 
adopted cut.^cs, in his edition oY Slmkspearc. From 
atissc the wortl has, in old authors, been converted 
also into cuss and cusc/u\~] 'Hie armour that cover* 

. tin 1 thighs, 

I saw young Harry with his beaver on. 

I Iis clashes 011 his thighs, gallantly arm’d. 

Rise from the ground like feather'd Mercury. 

Shahs prai c, Hen. l\\ 

' The crosslet some, and some the cuiAivs mould, 

With silver plated, and with ductile gold. Dryden, JF.n. 

•But what had our author to wound VIDneas with at so cri- 
tical a time ? And how came the cuishe* to he worse tempered 
than the rest of his armour? * „ Drydtn . 

Cu'ft)i:i:s.~| v )K s. [coli del, Lat. They had the name, 
which we give them, in old French. “ Cuhhvs, 
ntoins, eeux (pii sont cvnsacrcs au cu/lc tie Dint,” 
Lacombe. Dr. JanucHou, who lias written a very 
learned and cuHous treatise on these persons, offers 
several other etymologies of the word.] Monks in 
Scotland and Ireland. 

Cu'lekaoe. n. i\ The same plant with Ausmaut. 

Ainsxiurt/i. 

Cu'unauy. UfJj. [culina, Latin.] Relating to the 
kitchen ; relating to the art of cookery. 

Gr^pt weight may condense those vapours and exhalations, 
as soon as they shall at any time begin to ascend from the sun, 
and make them presently fi|U back again into him, and by that 
action increase his heat; much after the manner that, in our 
earth, the air increases the heat of a culinary fire*. .Vein/ or. 

To those, who, by reason of their northern exposition, will 
be still forced to be at the expcnce of culinary fires, it will 
reduce the price of their manufacture* ArlnUhnot. 

To CULL. v. a . \cueillir y French*] T< > select from 
others; to pick out of many. 

The beat of every thing they had, licing ndled out for them- 
r selves, if there were in their flocks any poor diseased thing 
9 not wortli the keeping, they thought it good enough for the 
altar of God. Hooker . 

Our engines shall be bent 
Against the brows of this resisting town ; 

Call for our ehiefest men of discipline, \ 

• To cull the plots of best advantage. Shahjicarc , K. John . 
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* • I/ikc tli e hoc, (idling from evfry flower,* 

* Our thighs jut packt with wav, our mouths withlione*. 

I • Shal.vpcarc. 

I dolvmember an apothecary . 

In inttc/d wted<, with &xen\helnyn!> brows, • 

of simple. ShUspcurr, Rom. and .M. 

Then in a n*oinent fort unc shalltwjf frurih. 

Out of one “jdo, her happy minion. * Sh(t\*pc'irr, h.Jofoi. 

Tim choicest of the lV.thdi, the Homan, •Saxon, anil 
man laws, bed* culled , as it were, this gland charter was c\~ 

- muted. . ■ lhinll tynt'.'i 'j 

, When false flower* of rhetoric!* tlum would st cull, ? 
Trust nature, tlo not labour tobeV.ul!. Drpdui 

l r rom hi* herd hcinlh. 

For « laughter, four the fi^fe a <>J Iri ■* bulls. IhyLn, up- 

Wheu the current nieces of the same d» nomination are of 
diltcrent weights, then the traders in money cull out the 
hraiier, anil liieltthrm down with profit. Lmhc\ 

With huinhle duty and officious baste. 

I’ll cull the farthest ‘mead for thy repast. # 1 } h ’ r * 

The various offerings of the world nppeiy : . 

From each she nicely niffs with curiou*- toil, • . 

And decks the £oddi>s with the «diiJeiyi« spoil. . I "/" ■ 

Cii / LM-.rt.+ H.S. [Kr. cu(iUctu?\ One who }>ivks or 
chooses. • . .SV/1'jW- 

rui.um'i.iTv.^ ii. s. [from 'Jo cu!hj-~] Cmiuiitj ; 

ensiWvi id beliih 

Vro\ idenee never designed fiay to beaboV two and twenty 
by his tl;ou >ht!esuu;ss ami ndiilnhhj. % Swjt, I'd!. 

CTTXIOV. Y w.*. [c( u j!ionc 9 a fool, link or perhaps 
*fi»m It sci-ms to import meanness rath* r 

llnfn lollv. So far I )r. Johnson. ( op! tone; i- an 
Italian cxpressuAi, denoting llio highest jHThOiinl 
lWlU .„ij,t. So the ol.I IV. rmilir. “ a lubberly 
coward.”] A scoundrel, a mean wretch. 

Such a t?.u: n> h aves a gent Jem. m. 

And ...ale,,, rod ofisarh a ^ ^ ^ 

Up to the ..reach, yon d-gs; uvnunl. you _ 

Tlicir wive, and loveliest daughters constuprated In cvc.y 

| MM . Jlnrtnn, Amt/, oj Alt I. p. I '< . • 

IVU-IONI.Y. <y!j. [iVom ni/licni.} Having tin; qua- 
lities of a cu’lion ; mean : base. 

I’ll n uke X ,»p o’ th’ moonshine <‘J yin : you whorwm. 
chl/it’ttlt/ barber-monger, draw. S/mLi/in', e A La. 

Cl /I,.is> n.s. l¥r. milis.-] Broth ot boiled meat 
, , ( of grave. 

si famed. n 

’ Win n l am excellent at rawdlcs 
And culliscs, and have enough -pare g‘dd 

i« w »”>• I- bi ' **rEsri- r » . v»- 

•fliro 1-v HIV twO'c in'' 1 my 1 ^ 

My daughter on he, feet about t- hoo- c hore. ^ ^ ^ 

Cidu oaiBiNii. h. [move properly-pelL C<|.a:ai- 
hine.] The flowers of this plant are beanldml) 
variegated with blue, purple, ml, ami white. M/lla- 
Her goodly bosom, like ;i straw berry bed ; • 

Her neck, like to a bunch ot tullumb,^ */ “ * j 

( in i.Y. v. s. f cotihone, Ital. a looh] A i»»» 
ccived or imposed upon; as by sharpers or a 
strumpet. 

Why slumld you, whose mother wits 
Are furnish’d with all perquidts* 

B* allnw’ Ao put all tricks upon JTadihras. 

rr; . 

cheat; to trick; totloceivc; to impost. | • 

Cu'uensai.# n. s. L^ut cull^ 1 •»« bl;ite yt a - 

toi- J. 


• C U L 

What is fliis but blin» a mlfy in the grave ! Sure this i> 
hciwy henpecked with n vengeance | lint without dwellin'' 
upon these Ic.i* fretjuenf instances of eminent cufft/hm, w^af 
there «u'omnion ns to hem* a fellow nir^' his fate that he c«ni- 
m»t get rid ot a pa*".ion to a jilt, ami quote ail IfcdMine out of u 
misccllanv luu ni to prove his we.ikncss if natural ! 

4 i t Special or,\o.A^- 

(V [jM .# # nfs. [J\ r cUi, mlml A kind of clusjt coal 
found in pits witli c^als, and sometimes by ilscll : 
mixed tip with Hay in balls it makes a strong i ire, 
does not smoko, but emits a sulplrtirtAis smell.* Jo 
this form, Mr. Haoshaw sa\s it is much mid •in 
some pans of M ales. T lie name is # al^> known 
among on ^northern mijicrs. • 

(V IsMKN.* n. s. [Lat.] Sumrnii. • 

At the t uhnen or top was a chapel. « 

• >V; T. Her hi it, fmr. p. 227 . 

Cit.miVrkoi n. ‘iff/, [i'uhflus and Jetft Latin. J 

* Cnlmifcnm p.lants are such as have a smooth 

* juinled stalk, and usually hollow: and at uavhjonit, 
1 the stalk is wrapped about w^il) singh’j narrow, 

long, bliurp-puitilcd leaves, and llscir seeds aie 

contained in challji husks. (\uit> tp 

% r | here .'in- ai L ><» se\(iiil sort-* of pr;; « -cs, luith »>l the (.a |>iu» 

* am) culmjtrtno kind.; Mimc^wth hn.adcr ; odieis with «\:.- 

rower lea\is. 1/ m.hrufo n,i V.rV - 

The propere^t fund of the veielablc kingdom is f.iktMiPHroui 
tl.<. f.uiiKiceoiis or.im aU seed, »f •soim . iihinjt /i*^ ; 

JN, Imi le\ . w Iqfit, rice, ry, maize, panic, mdhl. .*/ 

“ - 1 1 - 'Fo K ‘ 


To CL'LMl NA r rL.^“ 7’./'. j_r///M/i'#:, Lalin 


vcilic.il; to be in tin* meridian. 

Far and wide bb eye nnnmamb ■ 

F<»r si»ht no obstacle 1 « .11111! here, or shade. 

Bill all siin-sliiue, sis when hit hcaiiib jl noon 
Ctihui.i.f/c Irum lh’ t qiiaior. .* ‘ / ‘ 

^’Iumi a sta ihc first uiuuenmn hi.dapa.tm. 
from the mendu.n is |It firs) ste]> to hii de. lmm^* * 

Sn II. Men e, :u Ld. Uid'i'ix i 

The rc jral L.tar, tin n < idT w.i> d * 

% JJn/dni t / o. /. <;/ //« D- *'J 

(’t lmfnaViox. ^ H.<. [Wc\\\rnlmii(tti.\ # > 

1. The tiar.sil of a I'lanet through the meridian. 

2. 'foil or cr<*wn. 

\\Y upbraid the end with the bigimnng, too lM»vvrt» wn]i 
tlu- v prim' and woiuhr Imw that which in u, putim,: cm a 
: tloucr, in il» yrowth ;U1<1 cv/w,n:!;;t l.-o-iii!,: •( 

I'ttiiiti'f'. S, t 7.) V- *-r 
Cfi.i’-tiii'i.nv. ii. f. [from ri/l/tu/'/r.'] Blaniabb’iici'-. 
CI’ , IJ’A1JLK. tn!/. In/ljuh'lii, Latin.] 
l.» Criminal. * ., , 

proceed u<» straitrr g..in<t our uimtu (do bt<r, * 0 

Than from true cxidcnus ol good esteem, 

Me be i.pi.ruvM in practice culpable. Shalt yean-, lh n. 1 /. 

2 (niiltv * with of. , 

Hie- : bring pch.V' « «/ thib ,,r 

tlicir iricinb. , bpautcoa I, bn 

S Blmiiablc: blamcwortliy. 

3 The wibilom of Cod fcttcth before u- m Nr:j,tiirc mi livmy 
adniiwblr patterns of virtue, and no mw ■ ot ihcin, svi i Imut. 
somewhat noteil wherein they were i tiljuddr w» the uid il . . 
u ! aiU it .iiij’bt always be a.knowlcV. 

Acrctro culpable ; Vor 
a- , r.uch ai it was ii. every man’s power to bavc picvcnualjr. 

ajTVtnr.ENKRs.t n. [;Vom udpahh^ Blame; guilt. 

' Ail (hose wlm have known ine, cannot be ignorant ot iwy 

cvliiuttlciuM in ijuisc particiilarv rir 

1 if. Muunl/tgy, Dev, h*s. (104X,) p. T 45 * 

Cv't.PAKbY. adv. [from culpable.] Blamably; cri- 

* perform this duty pitifully nml culpabli/, it is not .to 

U cxpecicd we should connnunieatc hoply. ■''/*• 1 n !) w> • 

• . 5 * 
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CuT.PRiT.-f' n. s. [about this word there is great dis- 
pute. It is usedf by the judge at criminal trials, 
who, when the prisoner declares himself not guilty, 
and puts Jiimscif upon his trial, answers ; Culprit , 
God send thee a good deliverance. It is likely that 
it is a corruption of, Qji’il paroit, so appear , 

thl? wish of thejudge being that the prisoiffcr may be 
found innocent. So far *T)r. Johnson. , What he 
has ascribed t*> thejudge, however, belongs to the 
clerk of arraigns. Barrington also, in his Obser- 
vations cjp the Statutes, thinks that the French 
qtjtl paroit , i. e. make it appear, r may be the 
oipgin of our word; the criminal having answered 
to the charge that he is not guilty, being required 
fo make his innocence 'appear. Blackstonc refers 
it to two abbreviations; viz. to ad foi* culpable , 
which the clerk declares the prisoner to be ; and to 
the 4r. prit 9 ready to prove him so. Others to 
ad for culpable , and to thc*Fr. prist > (from prendre/. 
taken. Mr.Tyrwhitt considers it as a vulgar name 
for a prisoner, from the JKr ? cul and prist ; mean- 
ing one seized by the skirts, caught by the ba*k. 
This countenances my remark on humbailiffi which 
see.] A man arraigned before* his judge. 

Tlu* knight iippenr’J, and silence they proclaim : 

Then first the. culprit answer’d to his nunc; 

And, niter forms of law, \wh last requiril 

To name the thiim that woman most desir’d. Dryden . 

An author is in the condition of a culprit; the pul dick are 
his judges; by allowing too mueli, and condescending too far, 
he may injure his ovn came; and bj pleading and asserting 
too boldly, lit* may displease the court. Prior, l* ref. to Sob an on. 

CuTter.^ //. s. I culcoji, Sax. adter 9 Latin. J The 
, iron (/ the plow' perpendicular to the share. It is 
commonly written coultir. 

Her fsdlo*. lees 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fmifitorv. 

Doth root upon ; while that tin* < utter rusts, 

That should deracinate such savagery. Skakspcart , Hen. V. 

Cu'c.tivabi.k.# adj. [from cultivate.'] Capable of 
cultivation. This word has lately been adopted by 
our writers on agriculture. 

To CU'LTIVATE. v. a. [adtiver, French.] 

1. TV) forward or improve the product of the earth, 
by manual industry. 

Those excellent seeds itft plan ted in your birth, will, if nul- 
, tivnled t $»e most nourishing in production ; ami, as» /J the soil is 
good, and no cost nor cure wanting to improve it, \vc must 
entertain hopes of the richest harvest. Felton on the Claslivks. 

2 . To improve; to meliorate. 

Were we hut I jss indulgent to our faints, 

And patience had to cultivate our thoughts, 

Our nmse would flourish. Waller . 

To make rnau mild and sociable to man, 

To cultivate the wild licentious savage „ 

JVith wisdom, discipline, and liberal arts, 

TV embellishments of life. , Addison, Cato. 

Cultiva'tiom.^ n. s. [from cultivate .] 

1. The art or practice of improving soils, ami for- 
warding or meliorating vegetables. 

The state of cultivation among this rude people was so 
imperfect, that it was with difficulty they could afford sub- 
sistence to their new guests* , Robertson . 

2. Improvement in general; promotion ; melioration. 

An innate light discovers the common notions of good and 

evil,' which, by cultivation and improvement, may be advanced 
to higher and brighter discoveries. South. 

A foundation of good sense, and a cultivation &f learning, 

12 « 
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arc reauired to give a leosoning to retirement, and ffiakr'uf 
tast^thc lilessing. ^ * Dryden; 

Cu'i/riVATotf. n. s. [from cultivate.] Otic who im-* 
proves, promotes, or mf lior/itcs ; or endeavours to 
< forward any vegetable product, or# any thing else 
capable of impnovement. 

It has been latrfy complained of, by some cultivators* of 
clo\ cr-grass, that from a great quantity of the beed not any 
gra^s sprints up. ' « fl Foyle . 

Cl^LTUliE.'f* n.s. [culture^ old Fr .-adtura, Latin!] 

1. The act of cultivation; the act of tilling the 
ground ; tillage. 

Give us seed unto our licurt, nyd culture to our understand- 
ing, that there may rouic iVuil of it, % lilsd. viii. 6. 

These three last were; slower thafi l lu* ordinary wheat of 
itself, and this culture did rather retard than advance, liacon. 

The plough was not invented till alter the deluge; the 
earth requiring little or no care or culture , but yielding its in- 
crease i’reePy, and without labour anil toil. Woodward . 

W’ljere grow-s ? — Where grows it not? If vain our toil. 

We ought to blame the culture , not the soil. 

Fix’d to no spot is fiapftfness sincere. Pope . 

They rose as yigfnrous as the sun ; 

Then to tfic culture of the willing glebe. Thomson. 

2 . Art of improvement sind melioration. 

* One might wear any passion out of a family by culture , as 
skilful gardeners blot a colour out of a tulip that hurts its 
ljcauty. , f Taller . 

To Ci^lture.^ v. a. [from the noun.] To cultivate ; 
to Jimnmv; to till. It is used by Thomson,, tut 
without authority; yet is freijuent in modern 
poetry. * 

In countries culturd high, t 

Tn ornamented towns, where order reigns. 

Free social life, and polish’d manners fair. 

Thomson , Liberty, P. if. 
C u'lver. n . 5. [colttmba, Lat. culpeji, Sax.] A pigeon. 
An old word. 

Had he so done, he had him snatch’d away, 

More light than culver in the faulcon’s fist. Spenser. 

Whence, borne on liquid wing. 

The sounding culver shoots. Thomson , Spun#. 

CuTWF.it house.# n.s. [from culver ‘and house/] A 
dovecot. . , 

Yet was this poor culverkouse sorer shaken. 

liar mar, Tr . of litza's Semi. (1587,) p. 279. 
CuTveiun.^ n.s. [Fr. coulcuvrinc 9 from emit uvre 9 a 
snake; ordnance being ornamented with sculptured 
snakes. See Basilisk.] A species of ordnance ; 
originally an hawk. 

A whole cannon requires Y >r every charge, forty pounds of 
powder, and a bullet of sixty-four pounds ; a cu/verin , sixteen 
pounds of powder, and a bullet of nineteen pounds ; a demi- 
culvcrin , nine pounds of powder, and a bullet of twche pounds. 
, Wilkins, Math . Magick, 

Here a well polish’d mail gives us the joy 
To see our prince his matchless force employ ; 

No sooner has he touch’d the tying ball. 

But ’tis already more than half the mall; 

And such a fury from* his ur$i ’t has got, 

As Vroni a smoaking culvcrin ’twere shot. Waller. 

CuT.verkey. n. s. A flower. 

looking down the meadows 1 could sec a girl cropping 
culver keys and cowslips, to make garlands. Walton's t Angler. 

Cu'i.vertail.# n. s. In carpentry, the same as 
dovetail , which see*. * Bullokar. 

Cu'mbent.# adj. [from the Lat. cumbais.] Lying 
flown. 

• Too cold the grassy mantle of the marl, 

In stormy winter's long and dreary night, 

For cumbent sheep. ' Dyer's Fleece. 

To CU'MBEll.'f* v. a. [kommeren 9 kombcren 9 
», disturb, Dutch. Our word was formerly acc'omber. 
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/ Acombrcd , vcxatuk,” Prompt. Parv. f< Acorn- 

hapigc fcombrcmcnt, vexatio,” Ibid] * 
r. To embawross ; to entangle; to obstruct. 

Why asks*he, what avails him not in fight, • 

,Ainl would bqtflciwwier, and retard his*flight, % 

In which his only excellence i* £ kc^i 4 

# You give him death, that intercept his^iaste. Dryden , Fab. 

Hardly his Ipjad the plunging pilot rears, • 

Clos’d with deaths, and cumber' d\vhh his years. Dryden. 

• The learning and masfery of a tongue, lying uneasy and 
.unpleasant enough in itself, should not he cumbered with any 
other difficulties, as is done in tiffs way of proceeding. Locke. 

2 . To croud or load with something useless. 

Let it not cumber you* bettor remembrance. 

. Shnkspeare, Tim on. 

The multiplying variety of arguments, especially frivolous 
ones, is not only lost labour, but cumbers the memory to no 
purpose. . Locke. 

3. To involve in difficulties and dangers* to distress. 

Domestick fury, arid fierce civil strife, • 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy. Shnkspeare, 9 Jul. Cwf. 

4. To busy; to distinct with nlulfiplicity of cares. 

Martha \vas> cumbered aboh^much serving. Inde. 

5 . To be troublesome* in any place. 

Behold, these three year'. I* come ypnking fruit on this fig- 
tree* and find none: cut it down; vvhv etonberrth it tlfci 
ground ? » »V. Luke, xiii. 7. 

Doth the bramble cumber a garden ? Jt makes the better 
hedge; where, if it chance* to prick the owner, it will tear 
• the 'thief. * Grew, Cosmo f. 

Cu'mheii. m. £• [ho tuber, Dutch.] Vexation; burden- 
*souicness; embayrnssmont; obstruction; hindrance; 
disturbance : distress. 

lh the occasion thereof I was brought to as great amber 
and danger, as lightly any iniglu escape. Sidney. 

Thus fade thy helps, and thus thy cumber.', spring. 

Fairfax, Tans. ii.*7.V 
The greatest ships are least serviceable, go very deep in 
water, are of marvellous charge and fearful cumber. JiaL^fi. 

Cu'MBEiiso-UE. adj, [from ctmbcr.2 

1. Troublesome ; vexatious. • 

Thinking it too early, as long as they had any day, to 
break off so pleasing a company, with going to peitonn a 
cumbersome obedience. * 11 

t. Burdensome ; embarrassing. * 

1 was drawn in to write the first part by lundcnt, and to 
write the second by some defects in the first : these arc the 
cumbersome perquisites of author*. Arbulhml on - Urn:, oh. 

q. Unwieldy; unmanageable. , ... 

Verv lone tubes are cmaba-tome, and scarce to lie ri.idily 
•’ ,1 ° A no! on, (hit. 

managed. f ' 

Cu'MBEHSOMEt.Y.*t [ from cumbersome.-] III a 

troublesome manner; in a manner that produces 
hindrance and vexation. She nr nod. * 

Co'MBEitsoMENEss.t «• 5- [iVom cwtitrsome.-] Ell- 
cumbrance ; hindrance ; obstruction. Shcmood. 
Cu'MBUANCE.'t' w . 4. [from cumber. j Burden ; hin- 
drance; impediment. . • 

How con I myself alone bear your cumbrance, and your 

burden, and your strife? Deut.i.iz. 

Extol not riches then, the toil ot lools. 

The wise man’s cumbrance , if not snare ; more apt 
To slacken virtue, and abide her edge. 

Than proapt her to do aught may -g, ^ .. ^ 

Ci/mbuous. adj. [from cumber.) 

1. Troublesome; vexatious; disturbing.^ », 

A cloud of cumbrous gnats do him molest ; 

All striving to infix their feeble stings, • 

That from their noyance he no where R Q . . ^ 

2. Oppressive ; burdensome. • 
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Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Lift much ! Bent rathgr, bow I may! be quit, # 

Fairest and easiest, of this cumbrous charge. MiltonfP. L. 

They rear’d him from the ground, •• 

And from his cuihbrous arms his limbs unbound ; 

Thei lanc’d a vein. • Dryden* 

Possessor’s load was grown so great, 

He sunk beneath the cumb'rous weights. • • Swift. 

3. Jumbled ; obstructing each other. 

Swift to their several quarters hasted then 
The cumbrous elements, earth, flood, air,* Area Milton f P. L. 

C u'aj u ro usl y. ndv. [from cumbrous .] In a burden- 
some manner. • • 

Capitals ti^ every substantive arc cumlmmsly iutrusivf upon* 
the eye. Seward's Letters pi. 164. 

Cu'mkkf.y. n. s. [consolida.'] A medicinal plant. 
Cv'mix.^ n. s. [cymyn, 5 a x. ettminum , Latin.] A 
plant.* ’ • ## Miller , 

* Bank-smelling me, and cumin, good for eyes. Spenser. 

• When a dove-house is empty, there is cumin seed used to 
purloin from the rest of the neighbours' 

• neaum. mid Ilf. Fair Maid of the Inn. 

To CUMULATE, f a. Icnmulo, Latin.] To 
heap toother. • ■ 

• • All the extremes of worth and beauty that were cumulated 

in Camila. ^ Shelton , 7 V. of J}. Quix. iv. 6. 

A man that beholds the mighty shoals of shells, bcddtyl and 
cumulated heap upon heap, amongst earth, will scarcely con- 
ceive which way tljjcse couhl e\er live. Woodward. 

Cumula'tion.^ n. s. [Lai. cumidatio. J The act of 
heaping together. Dirt, 

For cumulation , I must needs profess, I never liked it. And 
it suppose^, of and in itself, an unnecessary delay of the first 
degree, or a needless haste of the second. 

Abp. Laud, Hist, of bis Ch. of Oxford, p . iy . 

Cu'mulative.# adj, [ojd Fr. cumulutif from the 
Lai. cumulo.’] Consisting of parts heaped together. 

As for knowledge wli^cli man receiveth by teaching, it is 
cumulative. • Bacon on Learning . 

Among many cunufoiii'c treasons charged upon the late earl 
of Strafford. Hate, Hist. PI. of the Cr. eh. 14. 

'Jo CUN.^k v. a. [I cel. kunna, Goth. kwtuan> the 
parent of our awning.] 

1. To know'; to learn perfectly. Burnt, 

2. In naval language, to cun a ship, is to direct her 
course. 

Crxf ta'tion. //. [cunclatio) Latin.] Delay; pro- 
crastination ; dilatoriness. 

It ib most certain, that the EyigJibh made not their best im- 
firovem^nts of these fortunate events; and that ^specially by- 
two miserable errours, cunvlahon in prosecuting, and haste* 
in departure, Hayward. 

9 The swiftest animal, conjoined with a heavy body, implies 
that common moral^ festina lentc; and that celerity should 
alway-t he eontenqfcretl with cyidalivn. • Brown. 

CUNCTATOU. v.s. [Latin.] One given to delay? 
a lingerer; an idler; a sluggard. Not in use. 

Other*, being unwilling to discourage Mich rwwtalors, # 
nlwjtvs kc<'[» them up in good hope, that, if they arc not vet 
called, they may yet, with the thief, be brought in at the fast 
| lour » Hammond on Fundamentals. 

To Cr no. v. a. [from homey* to hnow, Dutch.] 
'IV> give notice k> ; sf provincial or obsolete word. 
Sir Comieks. 

• ^| u .y arc directed by a bilker or huer on the cliff', who, dis- 
cerning the course* of the pilchard, cundeth , as they call it, 
the master of c»ch boat * Carcw, Survey of Cornwall, 

C 17 NEAL. adj. [caucus^ Latin.] Uelating to a 
wedge ; having the form of a wedge. 

Cu'neated. adj, [cuneus, A^atin.] Made in form of 

a wedge. / 

• j z 2 
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l . 

irOi.M. atlj. [from caucus and Jormct, Lat.] 
Hiving the form oV u wedge. <■ 

<’i M:iroHM-HONr.j^ n. s. The fourth, fifth, and 
sixth bones of the foot : thus cfillcd from their 
wedge-like shape, being large above atul iforrow 
bel^w. . f " Did* 

Cv'^sim. a. s. [lepasf]’ A hind of fish less than an 
oyster, that slicks close to the rocks. Ainsxwn Ih. 
CVnntn t (;.'J v adj. [from the Goth, human. Sec 
To (Vn; connan , Sax. konnen, I )ut. to know.] 

*. Skilfuf; knowing; well instructed ; learned. 

Schoolmasters will I keep within my liou-.c, r 
Fit tb instruct her youth. — To cunning me.i 
I \yill be very kind, and liberal 

Ti/mine ow n children, in good brinsciiijr up. SKahpcarc. 

I do present }ou with a man r»f luinr, * „ 

Ctf unnig in nm>iek ?md the matheinaticks. 

To in ■>! met her fully in those sciences. Shakspcare. 

Wherein is he good, hut to taste sack and drink it ? Where- 
in ( urning, but in craft ? Where** crafty, hut in villainy ? , 

Shahs/u arc, Jim. IV. 

Send me now therefore a mail running to work in gold, and 
in silver, and that can skill to cut and to grate. z Citron. 

When Pedro docs the lute command, '• 

She guides the cunning artist’s 'lniul. Prior. 

2 Performed with skill ; artful. 

Andover them Arachnc high di«l lift 
Her cunwng web, and spread her suhtile net. 

Enwrapped in foul smoak, and cloud i wort* black than jet. 

Spenser. 

And there beside of marble stone was built 
An altar, curv'd with cunning imagery; 

On which true Christians blood was often spilt, 

And iioly mart) rs often done to die. Sprn ;c r. 

Once put out th\ light, 

Thou cunning's/ pattern of excelling nature, 

l know net where is that Promethean heat 

That can thy light ivhunine. Shal speare, Othello. 

3 . Artfully deceitful; sly; designing; trickish ; full 
of fetches and stratagems ; subtle ; crafty ; subdo- 
lnu«. 

Tiu.iC small wares and petty points of cunning arc infinite, 
and it were a good deed to make a list of them ; for mulling 
dot A more hurt than that cunning men pass for wise. Jlacon. 

Men will leave truth and miser) to such as love it ; they are 
resolved to he cunning : let others run the hazard of being 
•inccre. South. 

g. Acted with subtil tv. 

The more he protested, the more Ms father thought he dis- 
sembled, accounting his integrity to be but a cunning fnceof 
falsehoods v Sidney. 

CVnnjni;.'^ n. s . [cuiinmje, Saxon. This word is 
not often found in the plural number; but it is 'So 
used by Shakspearc, in the sense of skill, to which 
definition l)r. Johnson gives no example.] 
s. Artifice; deceit; slyness; sleight; craft; subtilty; 
dissimulation ; fraudulent dexterity. 

What if I be not so much the poet, as even that miserable 
»u‘>ject of his cunning, whereof you speak. Sidnty. 

We take cunning for a sinister or crooked wisdom ; ami 
certainly there is great difference between a cunning man and 
n wise man, not oul) hi point of honesty, but in point of 
. ability. * It neon. 

Discourage cunning in a child j cunning is the ape of wisdom. 

Lade.’. 

2. Art; skill; knowledge. ~ 

lfl forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
cunning. l\ahn cxxxvii. 5. 

We'll make a solemn wager on your cunning y. 

Shakspearc , Hamlet. 

Notes, with many j\ windiugtyoul <• 

Of linked sweetness long drawik out. 

With wauton heed anil giddy c uniting. Milton, JJ Allegro. 


.CUP 

Cu / N^:iN T ca.v. : J' a<h\ [from clinking.] 

1 . Artfully ; slily ; subtily ; by fraudulent contrivance ; 

craftily. , . 

Amnng^ other crimes o/this nature, there was diligent en- 
cjniry miuh' of such 5 U had raised and disbursed a bruit 11U4I 
jumc»i:r, a little before tjir«ficld fought, that the rebels luul tin* 
flay, and that the kink’s army was overthrown, and the king 
lied; w hereby A was supposed, that many &ufcour.* were cun- 
ningly put off and kept hack. r Pqcon , lien. VI L 

1 must meet, my danger, and destroy him fir«t ; ' 

But cunningly and closely. * Denham , Sophy. 

When stock is high, they come between. 

Making by second-hand their offers; 

Then cunningly retire unseen, # 

With each a million in ln*s coffers. ^ Swift. 

2 . Skilfully. „ 

A stately palace built of squared brick e, 

Which cunningly was without morler laid, 

Whose walls were high, but, nothing strong nor thick. 

And golden foilc ltd over them displaid, 

That purest skve with brightnesse they disinaid. 

* Spenser, F.Q. i. iv. 4. 

And many bardcs, that to the trembling chord 
Can tune dibit timely voices cunningly. Spenser, F. Q. i. v. j. 
They shoot wondrous cunningly. 

* A hit on, list. of Moxcov\a\ cli. 2. 

Cit'nningman.^ n. s. [am urn" and 1 nan. ] A moil 

who pretends do loll fortunes, or teach how to re- 
cover stolen goods. 

One Flaccianus — being about to purchase a piece of givi- nd, 
went to tin’s diviner or cuuningnmu , to seex wh.it lie coidll tell 
bun about it ! 71 1 . l\uutuhov, Cn dufthf, r*, p. J4M. 

I fo sent him for a strong detacluneut 
Of beadle, constable, anil walebmeu, 1 

T* attark the emmingwan , for plumb r 

Committed falsely on his lumber. J fudihrrtw 

( V , nningni:ss.-|'' n. s. [from cimniito.'] Deccilfulncss ; 
slyness. 

But mine is such a drench of balderdash. 

Such a strange carded cunningnc.ss. 

Beaton, and 77 . 'Power Tur„rd. 
The doctor h\ thi^ oversight, or cunuingnr.\.i rather, got u 
supplj- of money. ilowcll , LvU. iv. ;. 

CUP.^ 11. s. [cupp, Sax. cup, AVclslj ; koj), Dutch ; 
hupp, Iceland. Lit!) and hibhc, IVrs. xvpQcx, CIr.- 
Ili'sychitis.] 

1. A small vessel to drink in. , 

Thou slialt deliver Tharaoh’s cup into hii Land, after the 
former manner when iliou wiiat his butler. O me. six, xl. i;;. 

Ye hcav’nly pow’rs, that guard 
The British is|c>s, such dire cviTts remove 
Far from fair Albion ; nor let civil broils 
Ferment from social cups. » Phillips 

2. The liquor contained in the cup ; the draught. 

Which when the vile enchantercss perceiv'd, 

With cup thus charm’d, imparting she deceiv’d. Spenser. 

All friends shall taste 
The wag(^ of their virtue, and ail foes 

The cups of their descrying. Shdkspeare , A*. Lca> . 

WU’t please your lonLhip, drink a cup of back. Shakrptan . 
They that never had the use 
Of the grape’s surprising juice. 

To the lirst delicious cup 

All their reason render up. Waller. 

The best, the dearest fav'ritc of the sky. 

Must taste that cup; for mun is born to die. J'ope, Odysr. 

3. Social entertainment; merry bout, [in the plural.] 

Then shall our names, 

Familiar in tjjeir mouth as household words. 

Be in their flowing cups freshly remember’d. 

Shakspearc , Jim. V, 

Let us suppose that I were reasoning, as one friend with 

* another, by the fireside, or in our cups , without care, without^ 

any great affection to cither party. JCnolIcs. 



C fJ P - 

I • | 9 • 

f It was near a miracle to sec an cTld man silent, since talking 

ii the disease of age; but amongst nips, nmk^ fulh a* wonder. 

# Ji.Jon&oii , Dhcnrci ies. 

Thence i’jum cups, to civil broils 1 * J\ldlo)t, 1 *. L. 

Antiilst bis cfps with fainting Mliv’rin" seiz'd, • 

* Ijfs limbs di -Join ted, and all 

UU band refuses to sustain the tow ft • Jjrydcn, 1 ’rr.yus. 

/{. Any il tincr hollow i iku u cii] > ; asj the husk ot an 
acorn, thy )>ell of a flower. 

* A pv rites o tithe same colour and shape, placed in the cavil \ 
t of another of an hciuispherick figure, in much the same manner 
as an acorn in its < up. % ]l ouduuinl on bnsstls. * 

5. Cut * and Cun. Familiar-conipuuions. Them/Ms 
the I a 1* ere* vessel, out^jf which ilmeuj) is filled, and to 
which il is a constant associate. 

Von boscsliieftcll ns where you dinM, 

And iiow his lordship was so kind ; 

S wear he's a most facetious man; 

That yon and he are cup and t an : % • 

Yon trawl w itli a heavy loud, • . 

And quite mistake prclcrnu m\ rojjd. # Smjl. 

6 . l('u,;>,r, 1 <Y< ncli, to yaritv.] A glass to draw the 

blood in scarification. • • 

IIij;pocrat( s tells ^ 011, that in applying of rn/n 9 the scanfn a- 
tioipjugh! to be made with crooked iiiArumeiits. Ai bath not. 

To Cup. r. a, [from the noun.] ", 

1. To supply with cups. T his sense Js obsolete. 

Plumpy Jfiecvhu', with pink r\nc, 

* In lliv lat^oiu Ci.ies be drown’d : 

\V;<h th\ 'Tapes <*!ir hair*. bo crown’d 1 • • 

Cap U', ’ll!! tJ.c world go round. ,S I.tihtprnrc, Aid. and (hop, 

1. [< 'wiper, to nil.'LY.] To fisc a glass-hell or cyicur- 
Mte tipuii the -kin, to draw the blood in seanheu- 
lion. 

Tin* clotted blood lies heavy on bis hoait, 

CoirupK and tin re remains in ■•'pile of art : 

Nor breathing veins, nor cupping will pre\ ail ; 

All outward remedies and inward fail. Jfrydi »?, ran. 

You h.i\ c .pmrtered all the foul language upon me, 1 mu could 
lu* Mkcl .mu of the air of Billingsgate, uitl»»ut know ing wljo I 
am; or whether I deserve to be < upped and scarified at tins 

>S prehthu. 

1 "]Yli -tori in’, uii‘1 bleeding nrc selilom of use but t<> the 

iillo .mil intuiijierate. 

I fun l lie (l.inm’d dot tors and In- fnwMs inunnr d, , 

Tliej tiled, ttit'3 ./i/i/i’./.tlifj purg’d; m abort tiicv cur d. Pcjic. 

Cupue'ak^k. u. s * 

1. An oflk er of the king’s household. 

There is ronmed to Mr. Villiors an,ii.nn,at.on of the king « 
pleasure to wait and to tie suorn bis servant, and short l> after 
Lis ni/jbctticr ill large; and jhe Smniner lolloutng he syist^. 
initted in ordinary . , - 

2. An attendant to give wmc at it twist. c 

This vine was said to be given to Tro«, the lather of 
Priam, by Jupiter, as a recompence for bis carding bis # 
son Ganymede to be bis cupbearer. 

OVboaimj. n. $• [cup and bojul, a cum? or receptacle, 
Saxon.] A case with shelves, in which victuals 01 
earthen ware is placed. • 

... i-~t. 

That hi- short wife’s short le«s bung dangling out . 

His cui)!mar<i\ head six eiu'ttien pitchers gi.tctl, 

.(j, .w ,,, , UK his trusty tankard plae d. Jirudt n, Jut. 
Yet thdr wine and their victuals these curmudgeon- lub- 

Lock upToi’n my sight, in cellars and cupboards. Sw&i. 

To Cu't’iiOAitD- r. «. [from the noun.] LTo treasure 

in a cupboard ; to hoard up. _ 

The belly did remain , 

V fh’ midst o’ th’ body, idle and unactive, 

Sti)K«pAoa/d«w the viand, never bearing Cv) .; 0 ^ 

I,ike labour with the rest. • 1 • 


t CUP 

• * 

Oubklla'tjon.# v. s. [from (oppel, vvliich is ahso 
written cupel. See*CoPi»r.i»] Tlic process ol issay- 
in^ and purifying ^\>ld and silrtr. 

l ; mm its fsiluVs, 1 alloy with copper, iron^nnd antimony, it 
m;iv*l>e e^iMiv relyiei! bv rapt Hatton vvifli the ne(‘<ssiiry quantify 
ut K*ad. m JlaUin Uon % System vf MntntiU 1 79 V* 

('l"l*rt)ri^ ;/. .v. J ^aitin, Or. Johnson 

says. 9 It may be from flit- French cupiditi ; vvliich, 
however, Meimge thinks (o be «of iio great ii^** ill 
that laiio.uiige. Od’orave has it. Onr own vyird* 
is old, and in the vocalml.irii s of JiuUokar and 
Cockeram ; though l)r. Johnson has cited U(‘itlu 4 * 
the anthnritv of any dictionary, nor an evjnpie.] 
Concupiscence; unlawful or inirea-unabli* longing'. 

Our wicked Hesh ; the fragile, nu.I suit worldly ihings ; uJi 
•suits HpidtCm do limdcrtf's to know the word of God. 

c H'odrO‘p/,< V 0 ^ 1 % uon , (162^,) p. 2 lb* 

The serp.-nL (oviitSv wnuh ih m!«> s um in sin ; first l>> l»I:*ii« ' - 
i‘hmeuts lie entungl. ih \our yu*l then by lalliieus le* 

# dwertclli y« mi’ tear, sinirmpiig \ou :>h:i!k’iut snn-l\ die; juul tlm«» 
sharpen^ flu* curiosity, v.hiU- li“ Mivge- Utli tile « at put tip : and by 
thebe degrees present eth tin fruit, .u.»l puttetb you out ol the 
garden. • •!! : MuntJopit* Jh-r. K\>. (1648,) p. 1 70. 

, PU'POLAsTp if..*. ! Hawaii, Dr. Johnson says. I 
may add the French c**pn?t\ because oiTr own word 
was formerly writtui < u.ijndo. IhiL the wortPisby 
M)me relen t'd the C u\ kvVAmv, a sort of cup ; by 
others, to a.va'g^v, .sometiines written wfietto v, a 
lumbal; botli resembling;, in their hollowness, a 
dome or cupola. Vet it is originally, perhaps, from 
the Arabick cubha or iiibba , round ; l * l^iiieen 
mosipios exjuess their bravery here, which in shape 
are found* alter the (il/uhii* in Mecca.” Sir T. Her- 
bert's Trav. j). 1 2 y.J «A dome; the lieijii spherical 
summit of a building. 

r J'iie earr.ivmis-raw p*r\ neatly built, adorned wifli ran- 
po/v* at top. 1 S\r'J\ I la her t, Tmi\ p. II 8. 

Nature seems n> have flcMgued the head us the cupola to the 
mo'vt gloriole of her work'; and when nr load it with uper- 
niiiueriify oruiunents, we destroy tlu* sjnniictry ot tlte human 
(i , Mire. .‘iddfSuMt IS pvit- 

Ct/nn.Aii).# adj. [from cupola Having; a cupola. 
Opposite to this pa] m e is a fair temple — cupola' d , compassed 
with wall*., and open to the air. Sn V. lit rfu /t, Tiav. p. l6j. 

Now hast, thou cliaug'd thee, Saint ; and made 
Tliyst It a lane that’s < npolu'd. hurt lace, Luc. P. p. lC. 

Ci/imm :i.. 11. s. Sei 1 Coitkl. 

There be other bodies fixed^as we sec in the stuff whereof 
fi//7»f/* % arc made, which they put into furnaces, *upon which^ 
lire W'orketli not. Huron. Nat. Hist. 

(Vi’PEU. //. s. [frotn cup.'] One who applies eu})- 
pin^-ghisses; ;i scarifier. 

Ci'WiNT --tsLASS. 1 n. s. [irom cup* ami pfosi. Fr. 

( ouprt . See the 2d sense of 7 b Ci v.] A 
-glass used by scarifiers to draw out the blood by 

rarefying the air. • 

J should lather .substitute mupoip-plttucj;. applied on# the 
} 0 ,r s> Per randy Love Alt fa unholy, p. 3401 

‘Tim greatest mercy of tin* physician is m leave him with 
these t u ppiui^-'pasbc* at the neck. llain^iuouT x \\ <u'kx, iv. 4S7. 

A bubo, in this r*se, oftdil to be drawn outward by cup- 
pin asset, and brought to suppuration. WUeman. 

Ck^Bit rot's, adj. [atpnuf, Luihi.j Coppery; con- 
sistin^ of cdppcr. 

Havim:, by tl^c intervention i>f a little sal arrnoniack, made 
copper inflammable, 1 toolk some small grains, and put tht*m 
under the wick of a burning candle, whereby they were with 
the melted tallow so kindled, that the green, not blue, flame 
♦of the cupreous body did burn. Hoyle. 

CuVitosE.* «. s. The poppy, so called in the north 

of England. % 



CUR 

CUll.'f' n. s. [frorre, putch, from the Goth, hoy /mi id. 

C \ utail.] 

i. A worthless dcgfticratc dog. 

’TU a good dog. 

— A cur, sir. r r • 

— Sir, lie’s a good dog, r\ml a fair dog. * Shut ; peace. 

Here’s an old drudging cur turned oil’ f.» shift fu* himself, 

tor want of the very teeth and hcfls that he had lost in his 
master's service. I AE at range. 

* ' A cur may hear 

The name of tiger, lion, or wlmte’er 

Denotes ijpblest or the fairest beast. Ihydeu, Juv. 

X, A t^erm of reproach ibr a man. 

What would ye have, \e cm.s, 9 

That like not peace nor war? Shukspcnrc, Cnrioi. 

This knight had occasion to inquire the way to Sr. Annc’s- 
lanc ; the person, idiom he spoRc to, called him a young popish 
e?o , and ir sed him. who made Anne a saint. , Addison . 

Cl'iiauu:. itrfj. [.from cure .] That admits a remedy; 
that may he healed. 

A consumption of the lungs, at ^lus beginning, herein differs 
from all other r^c/Ve 'disease*, that it is not to he worn awa\ - 
b\ change of diet, or a ehearl’ul spirit. Harvey. 

A desperate wound must skilful ,haiyJ> employ,. 

But thine is curable by Philip’s l>oj. J)n/dcn, Juv. 

Ci/rablf.nf.ss. n. s. [from mrable.'] Possibility to be 
healed. 

Cu'iiacy. ]- 71. s. [fropi f urate.'] 

1, Employment of a curate, distinct from a benefice; 
employment which a hired clergyman holds under 
the beneficiary. 

* They get into orders as soon as they <an, and, if they he 
very fortunate, arrive in tune to a curacy here in luwu. Swift. 

2 . A benefice, distinguished by the name of* a per- 
petual curacy; holden, not as a rectory or vicarage 

Jby institution and induction, but by licence from 
tile bishop ; who" having received the presentation 
to 'the curacy from the patnjl'i, (who is usually impro- 
priator of the rectory to w hich the curacy is append- 
ant, and which had formerly perhaps belonged to 
some- religious house,) admits the curate into all the 
rights and privileges of the curacy. When these 
curacies have received an augmentation from the 
governours of the bounty of queen Anne, they are 
subject, in regard to voidance or cession, to the 
same rules as other benefices. 

CU'It ATE. f n. >. [iiiralor, Latin. J 

1. A clergyman hired to perform the duties «of 
• another. 

Ho spar’d no pains; for curate he had none ; 

Nor dimt he trust another with his rare. Dniden, Fan. 

2 . A parish priest. , 

Bishops and cm'alwi, and ail congregations. Cornu. Prayer. 

. I thought the English of i urate "had been an ecclesiastical 

hireling. No such matter; the proper import of the word' 

signifies one who has the cure of souls. Collier on Pride. 

3. One who holds a perpetual curacy. 

Ct/ttATESHiiv}'' ' 7 i. s. [from curate The same with 

curacy. , 

Except he be short lyolVer to ho admitted to some benefice 
or cur alt ship then void. Conditixi. and Canons Reel. .yj. 

Cu'hativf. adj. [from cure . ] Relating to the cure 
of diseases ; not preservative. 

The thcrapcutick or curative physick, wc term thot which 
restores the patient unto saibty. drown, Vulg. Err. 

Them nmy be taken proper useful indications, both preser- 
vative and cuiative, from tne qualities of the air. Arbulhnot . 

CURATOR . t n. [Latin.] 

t « K Ono that has the care and superintendence of any 


.c ir R 


The curators' of Bcdlanf assure that some lunatickG urt*\ 

person * 4 ofhonopr. • Swift. 

2. A guardian appointed by law. t 1 

She was gill Jive 'and twenty year* old, at wjiioh age the 
< ’#, il law freeth from a vuraidr. Bacon , Collect, of tj. Etc:. 

A minor cannot appear y* a defendant in cfyirt, hut by hit 
guardian and curator. * * • Aytijfc, Parer gov. 

CURB. n. s. [eonrbrj\ to bend, Frenclv] • 
x. A curb is an iron chain, made fast f<r the upper ^ 
part of the branches of the bridle, in a hole called 
the eye, and running over the beard of the horse* 

• Farrier’s Diet . 

The ox hath his how, the hor?e»his curb , and the faulcon 
his hells ; so man hath hi* desire. Shakspcarc , Ax you like it. 

So four fierce coursers, starting to the race, 

Scow'r through the plain, and lengthen cv’rv pace; 

Nor rein-., nor curbs, nor threat’ning cries tlic y fear. Drydnt. 

2. Restraint f inhibition; opposition; hindrance. 

f The Poman state, whose course will on 

The way it takes, cra^kiiyr ten thousand curbs 
Of more strong links asunder, than can ever 
Appear in yyur impediment. t ' Shakspcarc, Court 

Wc remain 

I11 strictest bondage, jhough thus far remov’d, 

'Under th* inevitable curb , reserv’d • 

His captive multitude. Jhiflon, P. L 

By these men, religion, that should he 
The curb , is made the spur to tyranny. Denham, Sophy 

Even they wdio think us under no other tie 16 the true in- 
terest of our country, will allow this to be an effectual Qjirb 
upon us. * Atfclbu •;?/, 

3. A*curb is a hard and callous tumour, which runs 

along the inside of a horse’s hoof; that is, on that 
part of the hoof that is opposite to the leg of the 
lame side. Farrier's Dirt 

To Curb. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To guide or restrain a horse with a curb. 

Part wield their arms part curb tlu* foaming steed. 

, # Milton, P. I,. 

2. To restrain; to inhibit; to check ; to confine; la 
hold* back. 

Were not the laws planted amongst them at the fir it, and 
had they not govcrncurs to curb and keep thenf still in n y.o and 
obedience ? Spenser n't Inland. 

Then thou, the mother of so sweet a child, 

Her false imagin’d loss cease to lament, 

And wisely learn to curb thy sorrows wild. AX’ ft on . 

If sense and learning are such unsociable imperious thing.*, 
he ought to keep down the growth of his reason, and no A his 
intellectuals. t Colfit r u.i Pride. 

Knowing when a nur.e shouM be indulged 
In her full flight, and when she should be curbed. Bos common. 

At this she curb’d a groan, that else had come ; * 

And pausing, view’d the present in the tomb. Drydtu , Fab. 

' ’ fill force returns, his ardour we restrain 

And curb his warlike wish to cross the main. Drydcu . 

Some poor cottage on the mountain’s brow 
Where pinching want must curb thy warm desire*. 

And household cares suppress thy ^ciiial fires. Prior . 

Nature to all things fix’d the limits fit, 

And wisely curb’d proud man’s pretending wit. Pope. 

|" 3. Sometimes with from* 

Yet you are curb’d from that enlargement by 
The consequence of the crown. Shakspcarc, Cymhdinc. 

4. In the following passage it signifies, I tiiink, as in 
Fr. to bend. 

Though the course of the sun be curbed between the tro- 
jf.es, yet arc not those parts directly subject to his perpendi- 
cular beam?, unhabitable or extremely hot. Bay. 

Cu'rbing.* n. s. [from curb.'] Check. 

, The mind that is warping to vice, should not think much to 
, be kept upright by the curbings and the strokes of adversity. H 
. 1 Fcltham, Rcb.il $ 7* 
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/CORD. n. s. [See fcnum.E.*] The coagulation or 1 
rnilk; Jlle concretion of the thicker parts of any ; 
liquor. . % 

AFi]k of •itself is such a cojupound or crcntn, curds, ^md 
, wljry, as if i^Pusily turned and Jissofved. Baron. . 

This nigh#, at least, with mvmryt'P ) our care; 

Chcsmits and curds , and ctchui shall Iff your I, ire, Dn/ dm. ' 
hut fcporus tremble — What! tlmj tiiiiiffof silk ! 

Sporus, thqj*ncre white curd of ass’s milk ? Pope. 1 

* To Ci'iiD.-f r. a. [from the noun.] Te* turn to curds; i 
• to cause Lo coagulate. % j 

Maiden, does it curd thy blood, 

To say I am thy mother ? • Shahspearc, All's icr/f. j 

It floth pbsset | 

And card, like eugop droppings into milk, ] 

The thin ain^w’ludsome blooil. Shah ywarr, I [audit, ! 

The young men were friends, I 

As is the life and blood coagulate*, j 

Ami curded in your both. Braum. and FI. Maul m I hr Milt . 

This curded milk, this poor unlit terodt\ help, 9 
My body. l)onni\ Forms, p. 228. 

7 b Cimidlf. r. //. [from cufiL] lo coagulate; to 
shoot together ; to concrete. • 

Powder of mint, and powder of red iom's, keep the milk 
somewhat from turning or curdling in flie stoinaeh. llacvu. 

* Some *o the house. 

The fold and dairy, luingiy bend tluir flight, 

Sip roiiu I the paii # or taste the curdling cheese. 

Thomson, Samui( r. 

To Cr'uDLi:. r. a. To cause to coagulate ; lo force 

n 

into concretion*. • * 

His elumjed pnw^r* at* fust themselves m>l felt, 

Till rvrdlcd cohl ids courage gun t’ assail. Sfunsrr. 

VMivd with the sixth part of a spoonful of mdk, it burnt 
t«.‘ tin* spare of one hundred pulse •, and the milk was curdltd . 

Baron, Sal. lhst. 

My soul is all the suite, 0 

ITmiunM with tear, and movM with martial lame; 

But 1 1 • \ chill blood i> audit'd in my veins, 

Ami m urci* 1 ' 1 r shadow of a man remains. Drydcn , final. 

IN m* enw a fatal draft works* out my sou^; # 

K\Y, now it tardies in my shrinking vein* 

The hi/\ blood, mid freezes at my heart. Swift. 

There is in life spirit of wine *ome aeidity, by which %r.mdy 
curd/ rs milk. Flo iff r. 

CV'ifrtv. ( ulj . [from cm y/.] Coagtdulcd; concreted; 
full of curds; curdled. 

It dilti-rs Iroiu a vegetable emulsion, by coiuridiiting into a 
cii rtli/ mass with acids. Aihuthi.ot on Alum ai\. 

CUKK.'f- n. s. [(7/m, Latin. Our word was formerly 
synonimous with rare. " I take no am e," i. e. care, 
Chancer. “ Take cur / of him,” St. Luke, 35. 
Alathewe’s Version. in this sense, “ cure of 
souls” ’is still applied to the charge or cure com- 
mitted to every clergyman at the institution Jo his # 
benefice. The* old Trench cute is afto u/rc.] 

1. Remedy; restorative. 

This league that wc have made, • 

Will give her sadness very little cure. 

Brother of England, how may we consent • 

This widow lady? * Shahs pea re, A\ John, 

Cold, hunger, prisons, ills without a cure, ’ 

All these he must, and guiltless oft, endure. Drydiu, Fab. 

Now we’re ador’d, and the next hour dhpleasc ; 

At first vour rw/v, and after \ our disease. (irminfr. 

Horace Advises the Romans to seek a seat In Mime remote, 
part, by way oi' mure for the corruption of manners. Swift. 

2. Act of healing. ... 

I do runs to-day, and to-morrow. St. JMc, xin.^g. 

3. The beneliee or employment of a curate? or clergy- 
man. # . . 

Certain honourable persons, as well spiritual as temporal, # 
shall have chaplains benefited with cure to serve them 111 their 
honourable houses. <'J Far/, 25 Hen. 8. eh. iG,* 
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Jf his cure lies among the lawyers, let nothing be snid against 
entangling property, spinning out Causes, squeezinff jlienls, 
and making the laws a greater grievance than those who break 
them. ^ • # Collier. 

To (Titr.-j- v . a. [ ntro, Latin.] , 

*• 1° luvil ; tolrestorc lo health; to remedy; to* re- 
cover: with (^‘before the (fiscal. Used of patients 
or discuses. • * • 

The* Arhus, in sharp cold., wax brittle; and therefore all 
contusions of hoiu », m hard weather, *arcfinorc difficult to w 
cun • Baron, Nat. dlist . 

Here the poor lover, that has long endm’d* # 

Some proud nymph’s scorn, oj his loud passion’s cur'd. Wall ad 

I never k#cw any man curat (»/’ mat trillion. * Swift. 

Hear what from love unpr.ietisM hearts endure. * 

T com love, the sole disease thou cuiist not ewe. J*opc. 

2 . To prepare in any mafiner, so as to be preserved 
from corrupt ion. [Tr.Vwvv, to jygkle. Cotgrave.] 

* Hit 1 beef would lie so ill chosen, or so ill cured, as to stink 
many limes before it came so far as Holland. • Tempo. 
Cit'rfi.ksn. ad). [(/ tn± and les.y 9 ] Without cure; 
without remedy. 

Bootless arc plaints, and ruiclrss are my wounds; 

No wav toMy, nor stR'tigth to hold out flight. 

• Shahs t pt arc, Hen. VI. 

Repair thy wit, good yom%, or it will fall • 

To t un less rum. sV tuhs/uurr, J\ltuh. of Venice. 

If, said lie, ^ 

Your grief alone inhal'd captivity* # 
for love of heavHi, with palimme imdcigo 
A cureless ill, since fate will have it so: Dn/dm , Fab. 

CT' iiKtt. n. ,v. [from curd] A healer; a physician. 

He is a / urcr of souls, and you a mrer ot bodies: if yoli 
should fight, you go against the hni** of your j»rolessions. 

SltuLtprnrr. 

The iudexterify and wmse anees. o I the u.o f lamoiis ol‘ 
our consumption auns, dy evidently denionstral" tluir dim- 
ness in helioldmg its < air e*>. Mtuvryon (Intsuiujdinjx. 

//. .v. [c(fiq,ie ft a, Trench. Of earlier 
practice than Williunf tli. C 'oiupierour’s time. It 
was au ancient cm* tom among all the convents of 
the northj to pul out tluir Jne when a bell rung; 
and is mentioned in the Leges Rurgonim ^tfl) J)a\. 
rege Scotue, c. 1)6. Sec* Lord Lytte lton’s Ilkt. of 
lien. J I. i. 490. And Dr. Walton’s lOssay on 
Tope, i. 11. See also Lacumbe in V. (’orvm-rKH. 
'The old Trench word is ranrfiit, or cry ref 'at, 
which conies nearer to our own.] An evening-pen 1 , 
by which the' conejiicrour willed, that every man 
should rake up his lire, and put out hisjight ; so 
that in many places at this day, where a bell is* 
customarily rung towards bed time, it i^* said to ring 
no j\ic. ( fieri. 

tyu. wild .e^iaslnnt # 

Is tn ii>. he midnight n.udimum**, that njimT 
v T»* l'i .i" tht >!( 1111. citrji ir. S'o fuymrc^ Tempest. 

Oil on a ; licit of rising ground, 

1 hear Hu* f;u oil * injt f 'ouiid, 

Over '.oil. 1 v {.!. -w .it 1 r’d shore, 

Swiugui^ sit»vv with alien roar. • Milton , It. Fens. 

2. A cover for a lire' ; a lireplatc. % 

J 5 nl now ibr pan.s, pots, curjnr\ 9 eoynters ;ind the like, 
the beauty will nut lw.-o utlicti ivspectcsl, so us the compound 
stuff is like lo pass. If aeon* 

C^hih'i.itv. //. ,s. | from inner l is, Latin.] The pri- 
vileges, prerogatives, or perhaps retinue of a 

court. • * 

The court and curinlity. Bacon to ViUicrf . 

(VKio'siTY.'f' n.s. [Tr. cur mite. Cotgrave.] 
l^liujuisitivencss; inclination to enquiry. 

First granting, as l do, it was a weakness 
In me*, bift incident to all our sex, 
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Chtiod/y, inquisitive, importune 
Ol' Me lets. * r 

2 . Nicety ; delicacy. 

Wlipii thou f wast Ai thy gilt, and thy perfume, they mockt 

thee for too much curiosity; in thy rags thou knowest none, 
hiit art despised lor the contrary. f Shaksp£arr, ‘I'imon . 

3. Accuracy; exactness. * 

Qualities arc so weighed, ihnt furiosity 'in ncilhcrVan make 
choice of cither’s nioittv. \Shak sprang K.Ltar. 

Our senses, however armed or assisted, arc too gross to di 
ccni the curiosity of the workmanship of nature. Ray. 

q. A11 acj curiosity ; nice experiment. 

| There; hath been practised also a curiosity, to se t a live upon 
the fiorth-sidc of a wall, and, at a little height, to draw it 
through the wall, and spread it upon the south-side; con- 
ceiving that the root and lower part of the stock should enjoy 
the freshness of the shade, audrthe uppei boughs and fruit, the 
comfort of the sun ; hut it surtqd not. llacon, fat. Hist. 

5. An object of cfiriositv ; rarity. 

We took a ramble together to see the curiosities of this great „ 
town. t Addison, Freeholder. 

CURIO'SO,^ n. s/fltal.] A curio us person, such* 
as we now call a virtuoso. 

Dr. J. Wilkins, warden of VTadkam college' the greatest 
enrioso of his time, invited him and some of the musicians f t 
his lodgings, purposely to haw** a consult. 4 

f Life of J. Wood, p. T£2. 

CU'llIOUS.'f* ndj. .fold Fr. curios, curious^ Roq. 
modern, cvricnx ,* Lut. curiosMJ ]* 9 

1. Inquisitive ; derirous of information ; addicted to 
enquiry. 

Be not curious in unnecessary matters; for more things are 
shewn unto thee than men undentnnd. Keel us. iii. 23. 

liven then to them the spirit of lies suggests. 

That they were blind, because t hey saw not ill ; 

And breath'd into their lmcojTuptcd breasts 

• A cHtiovf wish, which did corrupt their will. Davies. 

If any one too eunons should enquire 
After a victory which we disdaiji/ 

Then let him know the Belgians t^d retire 
Before the patron saint of injur’d Spain. Dry dm. 

Reader if any curious stay 
To aff.v n,v hated name, 

Tell them, the grave that hides my clay 
Coficeals me from my shame. JVcsfn/. 

2. Attentive to; diligent about: sometimes with * 
after. 

it is pity a gentleman so very curious after things that were 
elegant and beautiful, should not have been as curious as to 
their origin, their uses, and their natural history. Woodward. 

3. Sometimes with qf\ ' , 

Then funs a senior of the place replies, 

Well read, and curious of antiquities. Dry dm. Fab. 

■j. Accurate; careful not to mistake. * 

Till Arianism had made it a matter of great sharpness ami 
subtlety of wit toy be a soiled believin^’C'bristian, men were 
not curious wluit syllables or particles of speech they used. 

Hooker* 

We all should he curious and watchful against vanities. 

lip. Taylor , Life of Christ, i. $ 2. 

5. Difficult to please; solicitous of perfection; not 
negligent ; full of care. 

A temperate pcr/011 j;> not curious of fancies and delicious- 
ness; he thinks not much, and iCpcak*, not often of meat and 
drink. Taylor. 

6. Exact; nice; subtle. 

Roththe.se .senses embrace their objects at greater distance, 
with more variety, and with a more curious discrimination, than 
the other sense. * tJ Holder . 

y. Artful ; not neglectful ; nicely diligent, 

A vaile obscur'd the sunshine of her cv^s 
he ro^c within hcrw-lf her sweetness closed ; r 

orimimnt about her seemly lies, 

- "hance, or careless art, composed. 1 Fairfax. 
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3. Efcgnnl; heat; laboured; jinished. • t 

Understanding to devise curious works, to wo«k in »old. * 

• Exodus. 

9 . Rigid ; severe * rigorous.* ( 

#. # For cut whs I ceuniot be with you 9 • 

Sigm or Baptistu, pf vvhonul hear so well. * « Shakspean* 

UtMiiousLY.'f' adv* ffrom atriom s\] 
v. Inquisitively; attentively; studiously. , * 

He looked very curiously upon himself, soiwymcs fetching a 
lirtle skip, as if he said his strength had not y. k t forsaken him. »* 

Sidney. 

At fir^t l thought thcrcTh.uI been no light reflected from 
tlu; water in that place; but observing it more furiously, I saw 
within it -moral smaller roupd sp^ts, which appeared much 
blacker and darker than the rest. Xeiutou , Op ticks. 

7. Elegantly; neatly. 

N01* is it the hating of wheels and springs, though never 
so curiously wrought, and artificially set, but the winding of 
them up, thrt must give motion to the watch. South. 

Artfyllv ; exactly. 

My substance was not hid from thee, when I was made in 
secret, and curiously \»rcfnght in the lowest parts of the earth. 

* Psalm cxxxix. 15, 

4. Caption My. 

<^u'riousm:ss.'& /7#.<\ [from curious.'] 

x. Curiosity; iw quin liven ess. Skc/'xootL 

All \ curiousness first cause of all our ill, 

And vet the plague which most torment*, us still. 

Sir JV. Alexander s Haiti ^ II. i. st. 6z. 

Thu*, ctniousiu si to knowledge is the guide. * 

St «■ IV. Alexander'} Hour «, 11. i. fet * (> 

2. Exactness. 

l\c pursue*! the rational purposes of lii> own art ; that, to 
the excellence of the metal, he may also add the cn/ioulhos 
of the figure. South, Sena. viii. 331, 

3. Nicely. 

' Tin re is that cooines> "ml rnrimiiness in a him', wliicli 
speaks it greatly unsuitable to the vehemence and seriousness 
of the prophet it K spirit. 

Spencer, Vanity of Vnlg. Prophecies, p. 5^, 

Cf/iti.. it.s. [frhm the verb.] 

1. A ringlet of hair. 

Sf!e apparelled herself like a page, cutting off her hair, 
leaving nothing but the short curls to cover that noble head, 

« ' f !> id my . 

.flirt as in net he stood, in clouds enshrin’d 
Her hand she fasten'd on his hair behind; 

Then backward by his yellow cutis she drew 

To him, and him alone confess'd in view. llrydt ;>* FaK 

2 . Undulation; wave; sinuosity; ilexiuv. 

Thus it happens, if the glass of the prisms he free from 
veins, and their sides be aecSfately plain and well polybed, 
without those numberless waves or cartt, which umiuIIv ai isc 
from the sand holes. Xeufan, Uptick*, 

To CURL. ^ v. a . [fcrollen, Dutch, cvjqinn, Sax. 
krill J’Jiin.J 

1. To turn the hair in ringlet?. 

What hast thou been ? — 

— A serving man, proud in heart and mind, that curled my 
hair* wore gloves in friy can, served the Inst of my mistress’s 
heart, and did the art of (mrkness with her. 

Shakespeare, K. Lear. 

2. To writhe; (o twist. 

I .soom r will find out the beds of snakes, +v 

And with my youthful blood warm their cold flesh, 

I, citing them cutl thcmrelvcs about my limbs, (l 
Than sleep one night with thro. 

13 x riant, rend FI. 3 /aid’s Tragedy, 

y «To dross with curls. 

If she first meet the curled Antony, 

He’il make debiand of her a Kbs. Shuhspcarc. 

<m Then, up the tre^s 
Climbing, sat thicker than the Jiaky locks 

# That cm Cd Megitra. Milton, V. i' . 
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/• To raise in waves, |md illations, or ^rmositieJ. 

Tin- visitation of the winds, # 

Who takcnlic ruffian billows by the top, * 

( nrling their monstrous heiWs. Shahs prove, lien . TV. 

* , , VV0, iM he pools, withonUbhe lynching air* • 

•T o+nrl the waves. f Dry den. Fab. 

ryv / I • * • _ • ^ ’ 

CuiiL.y /z. * • # 

1. To shrink, into ringlets. * 

Th° k *' s Ie*ih*r aerial hojlic* are separated and stretched out, 
which otherwise, by reason of their flexibleaess and weight, 
•would flag or curl. Iioylc. 

2. To rise in undulations. 

To every nobler portion of tfic town. 

The curling billows roll their Pestless tide; 

In parties now thet struggle up and down, 

As armies, unoppos’u, for prey divide. Dry dev. 

While curling smoaks from village top* are s cm. Poju . 

3. To twist, itself. 

Then round her slender waist he rtuTd^ 

And stamp’d an image of himself, a sox ’reign of thc^vorhl. • 

• • Dryden , Fab. 

4. To shrink hack. ' # 

The very .thinking it 

Would make a citizen start ! some politick tradesman 
Cmt with the caution of a constable. • 

]i. Jon soft * Mortimer x Fall. 

Ctrl-headed. •adj. Having the lyiir of the head 
curled. * Iluloet . 

C r*n EE d-i • ate. adj. Having the ha if curled* See 

C 1 r it 1.-1 f e \ d ed. , 

Make curl'd- pate Puffians bald. . 

% Shnkspearc , Tim on of Athens. 

Ct/hi.ew. n. $. [rourlit'H) Fr. arqnuta , Lat.] 

1. A kind of water-fowl, with a large beak of a grey 
colour, with red and black spots. 

Among birds we reckon creysers, curlews and puffins. 

( 'amr. 

2. A bird larger than a partridge, with longer legs. 

It runs very swiftly, and frequents the cornfields 
in Spain, in*Sicily, and sometimes in France? 

Trevoux . 

• 

Cu'iujness.# 7 t. s. [from curl.] The state of anything 
curled. A modern word. 

Cu'iiling-ikons.* w. a*, [from curl and imn.'} A11 
invention to curl the hair with. 

landing that her literature was thrown away upon me, she 
bid me, with great vehement'^ reach the curling-irons. ^ 

f Johnson , Idler , Xo. 46. 

Cu'iiLJNCjLY.* adv. [from curling.] In a waving 
fashion or manner. Sherwood. 

Ci/kly.# adj. Inclining to curl; falling into riitglefs. *J 

CURMU'DGEON.'f' n. s. [It is a vitious manner 
of pronouncing c(tur mcchant , I r„ Hr. Johnson says, 
which lie received from an, unknown corres- 
pondent. To this Mr. Nares subscribes. DA Ash 
has transferred this into liis vocabulary, as if « an \ 
unknown correspondent” was the etymology; di- 
stinguishing caur by the interpretation of unknoxai , 
and mediant by that of correspondent ; which will 
always excite both in foreigners and natives a 
harmless smile! But, to be serious, 1 doubt the 
etymology given by Dr. Johnson’s correspondent. 
The French aeur mcchnnt means a bid heart, a 
malicious perverted mind; our curmudgeon signifies 
merely a miser, a griper, with some tincture of 
crossness. Nor is it in the usual manner of deriv* 
VOL. I. • « 
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ation frofn the French language to form a single 
wflrd from a compound expression. Perhaps Jt is 

a derivation from the German eurmed<\ a kiifd of 
vassalage in Germany, when tfic lord claimed, at 
thc«dcnth of certain persons, such of their goods 
as he elapse* * Hence a Gcrmaii expression, (fir- 
med igt giifcr , •bona j?ondqctitia*. See Lucfewig, 
Jura Ffwlorum llom. Imp. etGerm. Princip. 1740, 
p.509. And l)u Cange in V. Cvrjijedia. from 
claims of t hi- kind might easily arise an appli^a- • 
lion to him who made them, similar t^ that of 
miser or griper ; and the custom might aIso § sug-/ 
gest our word. It is of 110 great age in our lexico- 
graphy, being first, I believe, in that edition of 
Phillips’s dictionary, ftliirh appeared in 1706. 
Ant hotiy’ Wood, in the Life of hjrpselfj under the 
^ear 1661, writes it cun •mud gin. ** Though he 
used it not half, yet at the year (A end he did, like 

• a anr-mudgin, sell i% and pub ‘the money in his 
pu rse.” Some may perl laps think the word allied 
to a snarling cin\ connecting it with the Saxon 
•?nupciuiri£, a complaint, a murmuring. But the Ger- 

" man custom seems the •lore rational etymology.] 

An avaricious churlish fellow ; a miser ; a niggard ; 
a churl; a griper. * • 

And when be h;/ it in his claws, 

He’ll not be hide-bound to the cause; 

Nor shall thou find him a curmudgeon, 

If thou dispatch it without grudging. Umhhras. 

A man’s way of living is commended, lecau&c he will give 
any rate for it ; and a man will give any rate rather than pass 
for a poor wretch, or a penurious curmudgeon. Lock c. 

Cun 3 n T 'iiGKoNLY. adj. y’rom curmudgeon.'] Avari- 
cious; covetous; churlish; niggardly. * • 

lit a country where herbal killed a hog invited the tftngh- 
bourhood, a runnuJgcydy fallow advised with his companions 
how lie might save the charge. V Estrange. 

( V'niUNT.'f'' n. n. [ufjcs, I .at. Currant is an equi- 
vocal word with us, taken either Jbr the fruit of a 
shrub called in Latin ribes ■ or a small sort of 
grape, growing in Zaute. r Hie name currant is taken 
from Coiinthus , whence it’s likely this fruit was 
first brought to ti*. Ray, Diction. Trilinguc, 
p. 12. n.] 

1. The tree hath no prickle^; the leaves are large: 

The flower consists of five leaves, placed ia form of # 
arose: the ovary, which arises from the centre of 
Hie tlower-cup, becomes a globular fruit, produced . 
in bundles. % 

'Mu* barberry aiuTr arrant mifxt escape, * 

9 Though her small clusters imitate the grape. Tate's Cowley. 

2. A small dried grape; properly written corinlh. 

Tliyx butter’d cut raids on fat veal bw.owM, 

And rumps of beef with v irgin honey st. w’d ; • 

Insipid t:ir>t^ T old friend, to them who l\iri$ know. 

Where roconibolc, shallot, and the rank uarw King 

C’n'iMiExcv. n . s. IJIrom *curmi!?} 

1. Circulation ; power of passing from hand to hand. 

• 'Wie currcuey of those half-pence would, in the nniversni 
opinion of our people, be utterly tlestnictiie to this kingdom. 

# • Sntft. 

2 . General reception: as, the report had a long cur* 

remy. 

3* Fluency; readiness of utterance; easiness of pro- 
nunciation. 

. 6 a ... 
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4. Continuance; constant flow; uninterrupted course. 

The currency of timte to establish a custom, ought to be 
with a continuando from the beginning to the end of the term 
prescribed. r ^ Ay life, Par ergon. 

5. General esteem; the rate at which any tiling is 

vulgarly valued. t ' 

H/; that thinkethSpairf to be some gregt over-ma^ch for this 
estate, assisted as it' is^ and, may J»e, is no good inintman, but 
take-, greatness of kingdoms according to their bujk and cur- 
rencjjs and not after intrinsick value. Bacon. 

6. /rhe papers stamped in the English colonies by 
nutho^ty v aud passing for money. 

'CURRENT, ad}.’ [current. I.at.J 

1. Circulatory; passing from hand to hand. 

Shekels of silver, current money with the merchant. 
c ' Genesis , xxiii. 16. 

That there was current money in Abraham’s tjme is past 
doubr, though it*if not sure that it was stampt; for lie is .said 
to be rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold. Arbuthnot . 

2. Generally received ; uncontradictcd ; authorita- 
tive. 

Many strange bruits art* received for current. Sidney . 

Because such as openly reprove bi\npo»cd disorders of state, 
are taken tor principal friends to the common benelit of ij.ll, 
under this fair ami plausibly colour, whatsoever they utter* 
passeth Ibi good and current. Hooker. 

ft have collected the facts, with all possible impartiality, from 
the current historic^ of* those times. / Swift. 

3. Common ; general. 

They have been trained up from their infancy in one sc t 
of notions, without ever hearing or knowing what other opi- 
nions arc current among mankind. Watty. 

About three months ago we had a current report of the 
king of France’s death. Addo 

4. Popular; such as is established by vulgar estima- 
tion. 4 

We are also to considr r the difference between worth and 
merit, strictly taken; that is, a' man’s intrinsick; this, his 
current value; which is le^s or more* as men have occasion for 
him. Greu\ Co* mo/. 

5. Fashionable; popular. 

Off leaving what is natural and lit. 

The current folly proves our ready wit ; 

And authors think their reputation safe. 

Which lives as long as fools arc pleas’d to laugh. Pope. •» 

6. Passable; such as mav be allowed or admitted. 

Fouler than heart can think thee, thou must make 

No excuse current , hut to hang thyself. S/takspeare, Rich. 111 . 

7. What is now pacing; what is at present in its 
course;, as, the current year. 

Current. n. s. 

1. A running stream. ' 

The current , that with gentle murmur glides. 

Thou know’st, bchig stopn’d^iinpatientiyMoth rage; 

, But his fair course is not hindered ; 

He makes sweet inusick with tli* enamelM stones. Shuksprurc.' 

These inequalities will vanish in one place, and presently 
appear in another, and seem perfectly to move like waves, 
succeeding and destroying 011c another ; save that their motion 
oftentimes seems r to be quickest, as if in that vast sea they 
were carried on by a current , or at least by a tide, Boyle. 

Heav’n her feri&Mius*no more shall boast. 

Whose fame in thine, like lesser tiurren's lost ; 

Thy nobler streams shall visit Jove’s abodes. 

To shine among the stars, and bathe the gods. Dtriha.n. 

Not fabled Po more swells tlfe poet’s lays, c 
While through the sky his shining current strays. Pope. 

a# [In navigation.] Currents are certain progressive 
motions of the water of the sea in several places, 
either quite down to the bottom, or to a certain 
<lfi$tipninate depth ; by which a ship may happen 
more swiftly or retarded in her course, 
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according io the direction df the current, with o\ 
against the >vay of the ship. • ^ Harris . 

3. Course; progression. , 

The castle of Cadmus^wns taker! , and Thebes inyested bv 
Phebidas the Lacedcfnonyh insidiously, whx^h drew on a rc- 
surprizc of the eastli* a ritovcry of the town, and a current of 
the war even into the walls* of Sparta. Bacon. 

Cu'rrenti.y. I idj. [from current. 2 

1. In a constant motion. , •# 

2. Without Opposition. 

The very cause which yiaketh the simple ami ignorant lo 
think they even see how the word of God runneth currently 
on your side, is, that theif minds are forestalled, and their 
conceits perverted beforehand. # Hooker , Preface. 

3. Popularly; fashionably; generally. 

4. Without ceasing. * 

Cu'riikntness. n. s . [from current.] 

1. Circulation. 

2. General reception. 

3. Easiness of pronunciation. 

When substantial ness combine! h with delight fulness, and 
cur rent nc&sis\x\\ stayedness, how can the language sound other 
than most full of sweetness ? Camden, Remains, 

Pu'riuole.# n. s. * , 

1. A course. |;Lat. curriculum.'] 

Upon a curricle in this world depends a long course of the 
next, and upon*a narrow scene here An endless expansion 
hereafter. Brown , Cftnfil. Mot . ii. c;;. 

2. A, chariot., [Lat .curriculus; old Fr. curiculc , . un 

petit chariot. Lacoinbe.] .In modern times the 
wyrd lias been adopted for an open chaise with two 
wheels drawn by two horses nbren>t. * 

(ViuuEtt.'f’' n. .9. [cotrcour, old Fr. cQriarins , Lai.] 
One who drosses and pares leather lor those who 
# make shoes, or other things. 

A currur bought a bearskin of a huntsman, and laid him 
down ready money for it. L* F, si raven . 

Warn’d by frcqncnt ills, the way they found 
To lodge their foathsome carrion underground; 

For useless to the currier were their hides. 

Nor could their tainted flesh with ocean tides 

Be free’d from tilth. Dry den , Ctrg. 

Cubbish, adj. [from curS\ Having the qualities of 
a degenerate dog ; brutal ; sour ; quarrelsome ; 
malignant ; churlish ; uncivil ; untractable ; imprac- 
ticable. 

Sweet 'peaking oft a currish heart reclaims. Sidney. 

No care of justice, nor no rule of reason, 

Did thenceforth ever enter itvhis mind. 

But cruelty, the sign of r///77>/rkiml. * Spenser, Hubb. Talc. 

In fashions wayward, and in love unkind ; 

For Cupid deigns not wound a currish mind. ' Fairfax. 

I would she were in heaven, so she could 
Entreat some pnw’r to change this currish Jew. Shakspcare. 

.She says your dog was a cur; and tells you, currish thanks 
is good enough for such a present. Shnkspearc. 

Cu'RRisf.LY.# adi\ [from currish.'] In a brutal or 
malignant mannei. 

Boner being restored againc, — currishly , without all order 
of law or honesty, — wrasted from them all the livings they 
had. Foxes Act t and Mon. Acc. of Ridley. 

To use or deal currishly with. Sherwood. 

Cu'i:rishne$s. 3 * n. s. [from cut visit.'] Moroseness; 
churlishness; malignity. f 

Diogenes, though he hud wit, by bis currishness got the 
name of dog. Felt ham. Res, ii. 69. 

# Hell’s porter, Cerberus, 

' That curriinncss into our breasts dost put ! 

'« May's Lucan, B. 6. 

To CU'RRY.'t’ i. a. [Fr. courroycr, from coriim> 
leather, Lat.] * s 

'i. To dress leather, by beating and rubbing it." 



CUR, 

|> To beat; to drub ; io thrash ; to chifctjsc. • 

He hath well curried tny coat. Barnet, 1580. 

v I have been him # • 

Curry a fdloVv’s careasj haiRlsonicly. • 

♦ • Bewnn. jnid FI. Intend Princess. 

• A deep dcsi^h in’t to divide / 

The well affetted that confide; / # 1 
, By setting brother against brother, * 

To claw^and Qftrry one another. * Hudibras. 

I may exjyWt her to tal^e care of her family, and curry her 

* hide in case ofrrefusal. * Addison , Spud. 

3* To rub a horse with a scratching instrument, so 
as to smooth his coat, and.prornote his flesh. 

Your short horse is sogm cuy'icd. 

9 Itcaum. mid Ft. Vah'ntinmn. 

4. To scratch in kindness; to rub down with flattery ; 
to tickle. 

If I had a suit to master Shallow, I would humour his 
men ; if to his men, I would curry with mastcrstthallow. 

S/fpkspcare. 

5. To Cun ji y Favour. To become a favourite by 
petty officiousncss, slight kindnesses, or flattery. 
[This expression requires further illustration, than 


the preceding words of Dr. Johnson. 


rubbing 


down a horse, is a process that Conveys pleasure t* 
the animal. So much for curry iifjiie present in- 
stance ; but favour is a corruption. • The true word 
is favd,% as Mr. Donee has abundantly shewn in 
his Illustr. of Shakspeare, i. 474. Thus, in the 
Mercli. Tale of Heryn, in U cry’s Cfiaiicer, p.597. 
“ As though lit? had lerned cury favd of sonif ohl 
frerc.” Now the name of javel , Mr. Donee ob- 
serves, wq,s anciently given to yellow-coloured 
horses, in like manner as bayard > hlanchard , and 
lyard iVcre to brown, white, or gray. One* of 
Richard the First’s horses, he adds, was so called. 
Robert of Brunne’s Chron. p. 175. lie therefore 
rightly concludes, that to amyjavai , or, as we n*>w 
say, to curry favour , is a metaphorical expression 
adopted from the stable.] • 

He judged them still over-abjectly to lawn upon the hea- 
thens. and to curry favour with infidels.* Hooker. 


theas, and to curry favour with infidels.* Hooker. 

This humour succeeded so with the puppy, tluil an ass 
would go the same way to work to curru favour for himself. 

/,’ F strange. 

Curry. n. s. A word imported from the East- 
Indies, denoting a mixture of* various eatables, a 
very rclishable composition. The leaves of the 
canthium pari^jlorum, /one of the plants of the 
Coromandel coast, being much used in currier , 
that plant has also there the name of hit a, which 
means esculent. See Plants of tlje Coromandel * 
Coast, 1795. 

Cu'rrycomb. n. s. [from curry and combi] An iron 
instrument used for currying ot cleaning^horses. 

He has a clearer idea from a little? print than from ^ a long 
definition; and so he would have ot'strigil and ml rum, if, in- 
stead of a currycomb and cymbal, he could see stamped in the m 
margin small pictures of these instruments. Locke . 

Cu'rrying. 3 ^ n. s . [from the verb.] The act of rub- 
bing dqjvn a horse. 

Frictions make the parts more fleshy and full ; as we sec 
both in men, and in the currying of horses : the cause is, for 
that they draw a greater quantity of spirits and blood to the 
parts. # Mcfn. 

To CURSE, v. a. [cuppan, Saxon.] # 

1. To wish evil to; to execrate; #0 devote. 

Curse me this people ; for they arc too mighty for me. • 

• r Numbers, xxxui. fc. 


CUR 

After Soiyman hau looked upon the dead body, and bitterly 
! cutsed the same, lie caused a great weight to be tied unto it, 
and so cast into the se&. J &olles. 

What, yet again ! the third time haijt thou curst me ; 

This imprecation was for Lams’ death, 1 

And,thou hast wished me like him. 1 Dryden and Lee. 
2. To mistljief; Ho afflict ; to torment. • 

On iyipious rentals and barb’rous kings impose • 

Thy plagues, and curse ’erJ! with Juch sons os those. Pope. 

To Cunsk. v. 71. To imprecate; to deny or affirm 
with imprecation of divine vengeance! • „ 

The silver about which thou cursedst , and speakest of Site 
in iny ears, trdiold the silver is with me. > ~dud. Tfi. %. 
Cunsr.^ ??. £. [Sax. cupj\] j * 

1 . Malediction ; wish of evil to another. * 

Neither have 1 suffered niv mouth to sin, by wishing a curse 

to his soul. » y Job. 

I nevty went from your lor/lship but with a longing to rc- 
tyrn, or without a hearty curse to him v ho invented ceremo- 
nics, and put me on the necessity of withdrawing. Dryden. 
* 2 . Affliction; torment; vexation. 

• Curse on the stripling! how hi* apes 4ns sire ! 

Ambitiously sententious ! Addison, Cato. 

CfrnsED. jvirt. ad). [from nose.] 

Deserving a curse; hateful; detestable; abomin- 

• able; wicked. 

Merciful powr’s !, 

Restrain in me the nirsed thoughts that nature f 

Gives way to in rctfosc. ‘ Shakspeare , Macbeth . 

2. Unholy ; uusiknctificd ; blasted by a curse. 

Come lady, while heav’n lends u.s grace, 

Let us fly tliis cursed place. 

Lest the sorcerer us entice 
With some other new device; 

Not a waste or needless sound. 

Till we come to holier ground. MUton, Camus . 

3. Vexatious; troublesome. f 

This cursed quarrel be no more renew’d ; 

Be, as becomes a wife, oLodient still ; • 

| Though griev’d, yet subject* to her husband’s will. Dryden. 
One day, I think, in Paradise he liv’d ; 

Destin’d the next lii.s» journey to pursue, 

Where wounding thorns and cursed thistles grew. , Prior. 

Cu'rsedly. adv. [from cursed.] Miserably; shame- 
fully ; a low cant word. 

1 Satisfaction and restitution lies so cursedly hard on the giz- 
7ards of our publicans. Li Estrange. 

Sure this is a nation that is cursedly afraid ofbeing overrun 
with too much politeness, and cannot regain one great genius 
hut at the cxpcnce of another. Pope. 

Q/usedners. 71. s. [from cursed.] The state ofbeing 
untied a curse. * * 

Cy'nsER.* 71. s. [from curse.] One that utters curses 
or execrations. 

All men, lovers virtue, ought to hold^him for a viper, and 
like a mrser of fattier and mother. 

• Wodrncphc's Fr. Grain. { 1643,) p. 38*. 
The curse causeless : as, the pope’s excommunications, ant) 

execrations, with bcll 4 hook, and candle. Such wrzers are , 
cursdd ; the curse will fall upon the tuner's head. s 

Bp. Richardson on the OsTest. (1 655,) p. 298. 
The curscr's punishment should fright the curse. 

j&ryden , Bel. Lairi. 

Cu'nsinr. n.s. fcfronF cur.] "Dogship; meanness; 


Dryden . 


scoundrclsliip. 

• How durst th’, I say, oppose thy curshbp, 
’ G ainst arms, •authority, and worship. 


’ G ainst .arms, •authority, and worship. Jlfttti&rat; 

Ci/rsing.# 74 . s. [Sax. cuppunj.] An execration ; 
a curse. 

lie read all the words of the law, the blessings and askings, f 

Joshua,*#*. 

Tlieodoret calls them execrataons. cursings, and rewfm# 

Ood, 4bpt Laud, 

6 \ % 
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CITRSITOR- n. s. [Latin.] Aii officer 'or clerk be- 
longing to the Chancery, tha* makes out original 
writs. They are culled clerks of course, in the 
oath of theclerks of Chancery. Of these there are 
twenty-four in number, which have certain -shires 
allotted to each of thpm, into which tl»y make out 
such original writs as arc^ required. Tliey are a 
corporation among themselves. . Cornel. 

Then is the munition and value, signed with the hand- 
writing of that justice, carried by the enrsitor in Chancery For 
that shire where those lands do lie, and by him i*. a writ of 
covenant* thereupon drawn, and ingrossed in parchment. 

' . Barm. 

Ci/asiouAnv. adj. [from cursus, Latin.] Cursory; 
hasty; careless. A word, I believe, only found in 
tKe following line. 

I have but with a cursorary cfc ' • 

O’crglane'd the articles. * Shakspeare , lie it. V. 

Cu'nsoiULV.-f* adv. [from cursory.’] Hastily; without* 
care; without solicitous attrition. „ 

We arc so far from slighting or contemning the Scripture, 
that we are the great admirers of it, and do endeavour to . d- 
vauce it above all other writings whatsoever, am* that even in 
natural things, though nc\er so accidentally. or cursorily han- 
dled. Smith Portraiture of Old Age, p. 254. * 

I shall sfieak cursorily of every thing but that which I had 
imnpediutely front himself. ’ llurnet , Life of Ld. Rochester . 

This power, and no rtlr.*r, Luther disowns, as any one that 
views the place but cursorily must needs ifiyc. Allcrhiny . 

Cu'iisoiiiNKss. n. s. [from atrsot y.~\ Slight, tittention. 
CU'RSORY.-f* (id), [from cursor/ its, Latin. ] 

1 . Hasty; quick; inattentive; careless. 

Some eminent instrm tive impressions of Holy Writ, which are 
not obvious to every cursory and superficial render. 

Smith, Portraiture of Old Age, p. 

The first, upon a cursory and f upcrficiul view, appeared like 
'■the head <Y another man. Addison. 

2 . Uping about ; not stationary. 

Father Crest* we II, legicr Jesuit in ^Spain; father Baldwin, 
legicr in l* launders, as parsons at Rome ; besides their cursoric 
men, as Cerrard, &c. 

t Proceedings against Oar net, ( 1 6ofi,) sign. F. 

CU11ST. adj. Froward; peevish: malignant; mis- 
chievous; malicious; snarling. 

Mr. Mason, after his manner, was \ery merry with both par- 
ties, pleasantly playing both with the shrewd touches of many 
curst bo) b, and witn the small discretion of many lewd school- 
masters. Auchan*, Schoolmaster. 

Curst, cows have short horns. Proverb. 

I pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen, 

Let ncr iiyt hurt me. : I was. never curst ; , 

' 1 have no gift at all in shrewishness : 

I am a right maid for mv cowardice ; , 

Let her not strike me. Shakspeare, Mills. X. Dr. 

I’ll go see if the bear be gone from the gentleman, and how 
much he hath eaten: they ace never cuCtt lmt when they are 
hungry'. Shakspeare, I Vint. Tale. 

Her only fault, and that is fault enough, 

Is, that she is intolerably curst , 

And shrewd and forward, so beyond fall measure, 

Tfeat, were my state far worscr than it i", 

I would not wed ht v r lor a mine of gold. t Shakspeare. 

When I dissuaded him from his intent, 

And found himpight to do it with curst speeds, 

I threaten’d to discover him. c '■ Shakspeare, 1C. Lear. 
And though his mind 

Be ne’er so cunt , bis tongue is kind. ’ Craihato. 

Cu'rstness. n. s. [from cars/.] Peevishness ; froward- 
nesa; malignity. ' ' 

Then, noble partners. 

Touch 'you the sourest points with sweetest terms, 

• Nor CMrstness grow to the matter. Shakspeare , Ant. and Cleop 
H$r mouth she. writh’d, her- forehead taught to frown. 

Her ^H^tp iporkie fires to love unknown; . 
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Her sallow .cAseks licr envious mi^l did shew, * | 

And <*very feature spoke aloud the curstncss of a shrew. 

* ‘t Dry dm 

CVrt.'L adj. [from curtns , Latin.] Short. 

* Such a latitude of ,y caw .may hold a con^d enable earner io 
the general map of time ;Jhnd a man may hare a curt qjliojitc 
of the whole course flicrefi’in the days of his own life. 

Brown, Chr. Mar. ii. a* 
Peek ! TIisjiame is curt, • 

A monosyllable, but [he] commands the liorsf t/pIL # 

* B.Vouson, Xew Ini- . 

To Cl; / RTAIL.-J , ‘ v. //. [cur to, Latin. It was an- 
ciently written curtail which perhaps is more pro- 
per ; but dogs that bad .llicii* tails cut, being called 
curtal dogs, the word was vulgarly conceived to 
mean originally to cut the tail , and was in time 
written according to that notion. So far Dr. John- 
son, But the word is rather from the Fr. tailin' 
court , atitf is .applicable, as the examples shew, to 
- any deficiency. Nor was tv/r/r/Z, as applied to dogs, 
always formerly written as he states; but also in a 
manner which points out the etymology of curt, 
short, and tail. “ The curt- tail'd fox, in the fable, 

0 endeavoured to have all foxes cut-tailcd.” Junius, 
Sin Stigm. (*>39>) P- 449*1 

1. To cut off; tp cut short; to shoijten. 

J, that am curtail'd of all fair proportion, # 

Deform’d, unfiuish’d, sent before my time 
i nto /h is breatiii i ig world. Shfiksprarc, 11 ich* 11 f . 

Then why should we ourselves abridge. 

Ami curtail our own privilege ? , • llndibras. 

I.us general employ, ami cxpcuco of their time, would as 
assuredly curtail and retrench the ordinary means of knowledge 
and erudition, as it would shorten the opportunities of vice. 

Woodward . 

♦.Perhaps this humour of speaking no more than we must, 
lias so miserably curtailed some of our words ; and, in familiar 
writings and conversations, thi y often lose all but their first 
syllables. • Addison , Sped. 

2. Jt has of before the thing cut off. 

The count assured the court, that Fact his antagonist had 
take*# a wrong name, having eurtailed it <y’« three letters ; for 
that his name was not Fact hut Faction. Addison. 

Cu'itTAii, Dog- n. % s. A dog tawed, or nUtlilatcd, ac- 
cording to the forest laws, whose tail is cut off*, 
and who is therefore hindered in coursing. Per- 
haps this word may be the original of cur. 

I, amazed, ran from her as a witch ; and I think, if my 
breast had not been made of faith, and my heart of steel, she 
had transformed me to a curtail dog, and made me turn i’ the 
wheel. \ Shakspeare, Com. of Err. 

Ci’iita'ilku.-^ 7i. s . [from curtail ! J One who cuts 
off; or leaves out, any thing. 

This conduct of theirs — served to shew that the Lntihshud 
not been interpolators of the Creed, but that the Creeks had 
been curtailers. )\ T aterlund, on the Athnn. ( V. x . $ a I. 

Cuiita'iling.# 7i. s. [from the: verb.] Abbreviation. 
Scribblers send us pver their trash in prose and vote, with 
abominable cwrtei/ifigtf/and quaint modernisms. Swift. 

CU'ltTAIN.t n * St [old Fr. courtinc. V. Lacombc, 
vol. ii. invocc; Lat. cortina. Our own word was 
sometimes anciently written cor tine.'] 
i . A cloth contracted or expanded at pleasure, to 
admit or exclude the light; to concckl or dis- 
cover any thing; to shade a bed; to darken a 
room. 

r * Their curtains ought to be kept open, so as to renew the 
air. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

So through Mite curtains shot a timorous ray, 

And op’d those eyes' that must eclipse the day. Pope. 

Thy hund, great Dulness ! lets tne curtain fall, 

* And universal darkness buries all. 'Pope. 
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• *-2. To (Irmui the Cuu* aw. To close ft so a\ to shut 
* out tha light, or conceal the object.* . 

I nil ist draw a curtain before the work for n while, and keep 
your-patieiTce a little in buspei^. # Jim net's Theory. 

• *Onre mortl write to you, rujtl this once will be the liA : 
the curtain will soon be drawifimHwn my friend and im\ 

• and notli in" left but to wish y on a Ion" good night. Pope. 

3- To open ft so as to discern t.{je object. 

^ So sodlA* the all-cheering sun 

• Should in the" farthest Last begin to draw • 

The shad) curtain from Aurora’^ bed. 

"’Shtihspt art , Rom. and Jut. 
Let them sleep, let them sleep on. 

Till this stormy night gone; 

And th’ eternal mo wow dawn, 

Then the curtain will be drawn. Crashmv. 

[I11 fortification.] That part of the wall or rain- 
part I hat lies between two bastions. Military Diet. 

The govemour, not discouraged, suddenly* nf timber an l 
boards raised up u curtain twelve foot high, ut tliefcneR of his 
soldiers. 4 h’natlcs, 

Ciirt\in-jj:c tuhe. n.m. [from curtain and lecture.} 
A reproof given by a \yde to her luishalul in bod. 

What riidlc's brawls l>\ wives are bred ! 

Tb?‘ cm tu’n-lct'hirc makes a mmirnfufticd. Drydm, 

She oii'jlit f t> evert tlic authority of tin *nntain-ltctnrc, and 
if she finds him oJ|a rebellious disposition, to tame him. 

• Addison. 

• 1 'u LVutain. v. a. [from the noun.] To inclose or 

li^comiiiotlate.with curtains. . . 

Now o\r one hqjf the world 
Vntiirc seems dual •and wicked dreams abuse* 

^The 1 ./ it nn'd sleep. Shahs pea ref Mach. 

file wntul’ring prince and Ohio, 

Winn with :f happy storm they were surpris’d. 

And < irLun'd with a counsel-keeping cave. Til. Amiran. 

But ni lu r temple’s last recess inclos’d, 9 

On Outness’ lap tin* anointed head repos’d : 

Hun clcse *d»i / nrluind round with vapours blew, 

And i k.-priiiKJed with eimmeriari dew. Papt . 

>/. s. [Fr. com fault.'} 9V horse w ith a 
docked tail.. ('atgruve. 

Hold my stirrup, my one lacquey; and look to my racial, 
the other. • * U.Jnnsoit, Masques. 

(T'ktai.# adj. [from curt.} Uriel', or abridged, 
blatters of this moment, as they were not to be decided there 
h\ those divines, so neither are they to be determined here 
by essays and < nrtal aphorisms but by solid proofs of Script uir. 

A Id tan, Klconocfastcs. 

CYhtate Didunce. 11. P n agronomy.] The t!L- 
Luuv id a planet^ plac^ from the sun, reduced lo 
flic ccliptick. 

CtMnVrioN. //. s. [from cur to, to shorten, Latin.]' 
r jTie interval between a planet’s distance fri^ii the 
sun and the curtate distance. • ('/ntoibers. % 
CVktei-assi:. j Soc CmxAss . 

C l' J! TJSI.AX. ) • 

Cii'etilaoe.# H.X. [old Fr. tillage, “ pc i it jar- 
din, cour d’unc; maison situcc ci la cui»pa»tie <|iii 
n’ost point frrmeo do inurs, ninis do hayos.”. 
Lucoir.bo. Lmv Lat. cortihgium, from ras, corth.’] 

A <Mrd( i!, yavd, or field, or other piece of ground, 
lying ntar, or belonging to, a Jiiessnage. Coxal. 
Cu'jitly.# oik. [from curt.'] Briefly. 

llm- Mr.J.ireuUat bhrwM lus art; and hath m> rur/ty, suc- 
cinct and concisely — cpitmniaM the long story of the enj*- 
t * VL1 • ’ day toiiy Nates an 4). Quit. 

Cl/llTSY. Sec CorilTESY. • 

Cu'rvatkd. ( ul j . [cutvalus, Lilt i A] Bent; crooked. 
Curva' , i , ion.+ H'S. [ewi'C, Latin.] 1 he act ol bend- 
iiiff or crooking. * 
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for his session, we must not look upon it as determining 
any posture of his body, corresponding to the curmtionjof our 
limbs. Pearson on. the Creed , "Alt. 6. 

C'ij'ii vature.'^" • n. s. [old Fr. ativatuw.} Crooked- 
ness; inflexion; manner of bending. 

It L bcnj^ifteifrhe imumer of the catenarian curve, by vdiich 
it obtiyjns trial m^r<f/«/Y*’that is s "ikt J^r the included •narrow. 

# • # C hey nc, Phil. I* mu 

i'lacuid it. w;i, be vond th»‘ su-tivjy* of the musde, and curva - 
lure of the ossicles, to give it a due tension. Holder. 

( b'ltvi-:. adj. [ntrvns, Latin.] Crooked; bent 
fleeted ; not straight. # # 

Unless an intrin.dck principle of »ravit) or attraction, miff 
make it deiAihr a curve line about the attracting botlV. 

# • Bentley. 

Ct uve. ti. s. Any thing, bent ; a flexure or cwuok- 
urines^ of any ]>articulur lonn. 

• And as you lead It round, in aitful cnmi\ 

With eye iiitentive mark the springing game. Thomson. 

In CTJliVK. r. a. [r 7 /m>, La;in.] To bend; to 

/ rook ; to inflect. # * 

And the tonune is drawn h ick mid curved. Holder. 

To cm VET. v. n. [ ajrvt.1 1 arc, Italian.] 

, T. To If'ap ; to bound. 

Cry, holla! to thy tougiu^ I pr'ytlur: it 1 umets unsenson- 
abl\ . • Shahspcare, As yon like it. 

Himself he on an earwig set, 

Yet scarce lie on y is back could get, 

So oft and high h*e did eurect, 

lire hi* hiniselfcould settle. Drayton, Ximphal. 

Seiz’d with unwonted pain, .surpriz’d with fright, 

The wounded steed curvets ; and, rais’d upright, 

Lights 011 his feet before: lm. hoofs behind 

Spring up in air aloft, and lash the wind. lby den , /Liu. 

2 . To frisk; to be licentious. 

CVrvet. n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A leap; a bound. * * 

The king — ran his cmhxts so openly, and made hi* turn* 
and returns in the ho*l of the army, that so fair a mark in- 
\Jtrd his enemies’ arrows to hit him. Fuller , Holy War, p. 14#. 

2. A froliek ; a prank. 

CuuvhYneak. adj. [rurvus and linen, Lai.] 

1. Consisting of a crooked line. • 

'I lie impulse continually draws the celestial body from it’s 
•vctdincar motion, and forces ji into a curvdnu ar orbit ; so 
that it must be repeated every minute of time. Cheyne. 

1. Composed of crooked linPL 

CYiivity. it. s. [from t//nv*.J Crookedne^. 

# The joined ends of that hone«ud the incus receding, make 
a inorL^icute angle at that joint, and give a greater cu roily to 
the posture of the ossicles. 1W1/0 Speech? 

adj. [ Lat, atn/lis.} An epithet applied 
to the chair, in t which the Konkin in.ioistiativ« had 
u right to sit ; Vliieh otlr own |*iK t, Butler, lias 
play In I Iv adopted, and abo employed as .siguilying 
magisterial. 

WT that are wisely Mioiintcd higher , 

Than < onstablcs in curule wit. J lud^ras. 

These mounted on a < hair curule, * 

Which miulerns call a cuck.ng-stoo!. Hudibms. 

And Tally’s curate chan, and MjJlouV go Men lyre. 

• • Akcnsidc. 

(Jl^SlIION. n. s. [hitsscn, Dutch ; a/ussin, French.] 

Ji pillow- tf>r the sea^; u soft pad placed upon a 
chair. 

Call Claudidfi, and some otlftr of my men; 

I’ll have them sleep on cushions in my tent. 

Shaktpcare , J, Cottar 

% If you are learn’d, • • 

Be not as common fools ; if you are not, . . 

Let them have cushions by you. $hafc'*' ar * 9 
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But err they sar, officious Bsuicis lays" * 

'iVv • 'ttshiom stuff'd \\ it^i straw, the ijeat to raise ; , r 

( but the U*.st 4)0 had. J)r*uhu, Fab. 

Am Ea-itcrti kin" pilh a jud^o to death for an kti<jiiif<ui-> mmi- 
tnu e; ami ordered his hide to he smiled 'min a ciuhvui, and 
placed upon the trihifnal, for the son to sit on. r 'Strip. 

Cushioned. adj. [ from cushion. ] r Seated on ;i 
cn.shion ; supported by cusltyous. c * 

Many, who are cub/tawed upon throne*, would have re- 
mained in obscuntv. Dissertation o n Farias. 

CV'sirtoNET.^' u. s. [ Fr. con? si net.] A little ruduVn; 
lhat which resembles a small cushion. 

Upon tCiosF pretty cii".hiniirti did lie 
Ten thousand heautiei, and as many ‘■mill s, , 

Chaste blandishments, and genuine eourtea' 1 . 

lb •amniarf's I'siniirj \i. 200. 

CT T 5»1\ it. s. lcns/>/>, Lntin/| A term ust'd to express 
the poiiijs or horns of themoon, or other luminary. 

Hands. 

(V sevT|.;i). ") adj. [from cusjds , Latin.] A word f 

Cuspidated. y 'expressing .the leaves of a flower „ 
ending in a point. (Inin v/. 

Cu'sriDAi..# adj. [from the Ljyt. cuspid f\ Sharp; 
ending in a point. ,. 

'This enters and rnheth up juto life and beauty the whole * 
corporeal w f orld, orders the lowest piojection of life, viz. the 
re'iK'*M.v/,iw of the eone infinitely multiplied, awaking that im- 
mense mist of atoms int> <*.cvrml eurrgifcs, into tier), watery, 
and earthly ; and, placing her niagicji alttyirtive points, sinks 
hither and thither to every centre a due proportion, and rightly 
disposed number of these vusjiidat particles. 

Afore, Notes on Psych. p. 346. 

7b Cu'spidatr.# f». co [from the Lat. cuspido. I)r. 
Johnson notices, with disputed, the adjective cuspi- 
dated ; but knew not that the verb existed in our lan- 
guage.] To sharpen. f. Cockeram. 

Qu'SPISM n. s. [Lat.] The sharp end of a thing. 
Set Cuspidal. ' 

The multiplied cuspis of the coney is nothing but the last 
projection ol lift 1 from l\vche. Afore , Woles on Psych, p.425. 

Custard, n. s. [nvslard, Welsh.] A kind of sweet- 
meat' made by boiling eggs with milk and sugar 
tilL the whole thickens into a mass. It is a food 
much used in city feasts. 

He cratn’d them, till their guts did ake. 

With caudle, ettstard, and plumb cake. Hudibras. 

Now may’rs and shrieves all hush'd and satiate lay ; 

Yet eat, in dreams, the custard of the day. Pope. 

Custodial.# adj. [from custody .] Relating to cus- 
tody, ov guardianship. f ' 

JKcrlesia commendata , so called in contradistinction to ecc/csia 
titulata , is that church, which for the custodial charges and 
government thereof, is by a revocable collation concreditcd 
with some ecclesiastical person, in the ijature of a trustee. 

r Lett, to the Bp. of Rochester, (1772,) p. 2. 

CU'STODY. n. s. [cuslodia, Latin.] € 

1. Imprisonment; restraint of liberty. 

The council renionstranced unto jpieen Elizabeth the con- 
spiracies against her life, and therefore they advised h6r, that 
she should go less (abroad weakly attended ; hut the queen an- 
swered, she hail rather be dead than put in custody. Bacon. 

For us cnslaiT d, is cusfody severe, 

And stripes, and arbitrary punishment * 

Inflicted. Afillon, P. L. 

2. Care; guardianship ; charge. * , • 

Under the custody and charge p of the sons of Mcrari, shall 
be the boards of the tabernacle. Num. iii. 36. 

We being strangers here, how dar’st thoukrust 
So great a charge from thine own custody. Shaksjicarc. 

An offence it were, rashly to depart out of the city com- 

**foled to their custody. ’ Knotlcs . 

i*» generally but one coin stampt upon the occasion, 
^fwien M Itiej present to the person who is celebrated on it : 
by this jn^aits fhf whole fame is in his pwn custody . Addison. 
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3. Defence :* preservation ; security. • \ 

Thert 1 was pr^parefl a fleet of thirty ship.1 for the custody of 
the narrow seas. 7 Bacon. 

CUSTOM, v. s. *\cnushme, # Fmich.] 

1. 1 Libit; habitual practice. % m * # 

Blood and destruction^ smM I be so in use, • 

That mother?, shall but smile, when they behold 
Their infants quditer’d In the hands of war ; # • 

/til pity choak’d with diatom of fell deeds. %m 

„ * Shakspcarc, Jut. (\vs, ** 

Custom, a greater power than nature, seldom fails to mat*? 
them worship. • Locke. 

2 . Fashion ; common way of acting. 

And the priest’s custom will* the people was, that when any 
man offered sacrifice, the priest’s servant came, while the flesh 
was in seething, with a flesh-hook of three teeth in his hands. 

* 1 Samuel, ii. 

3. Established manner. 

According po the custom of the priest’s office, his lot was to 
burn intense when fie went into the temple of the Lord. 

* St. Luke, i. 

4. Practice of buying iff certain persons. 

You say l^p is assiduous in his falling, und is lie not grown 
rich by it ? Let him have your qustom, but not your votes. 

Addison. 

5 * Application frouf buyers : as, this trader has good 
custom. , # 

6. [In law.] A law or right, nob written, which, 
being established by long use, stud the consent ojf 
our f ancestors, has been, and is, daily practised. 
We cannot say that this or, that is a custom* ex- 
cept we can justify that it hallt continued so one 
hundred years; yet, because that is hard to profc, 
it is enough for the proof of a custom, if two or 
more can depose that they heard their fathers say, 
that it was a custom all their time ; and that their 
fathers heard their fathers also say, that iL was like- 
wise a custom in their time. II it is to be proved by 
wecord, the oniiti nuance of a hundred years will 
serve. Custom is either general or particular: 
general, that which is current through England; 
particular is that, which belongs to this or that 
county; as gavelkind to Kent, or this or* that 
lordship, city, or town. Custom differs from pre- 
scription ; for custom is common to more, and pre- 
scription is particular to this or that man : pre- 
scription may be fora far shorter time than custom. 

% Cowel. 

7. Tribute ; tax paid for £oods imported, or ex- 
ported. 

The residue of these ordinary finances be casual or uncer- 
f Inin, |is be the escheats and forfeitures, the customs, butferage, 
and imposts. f Bacon. 

Those commodities may be dispersed, after having paid the 
customs , in England. . Temple. 

Customf to steal is $nch a trivial thing. 

That ’tis their charter *0 defraud their king. JDryden . 

Stfcibo tells you, that Britain bore heavy taxes, especially 
the customs on the importation of the Gallick trade. Arbulhnot. 

To Cu'stom.# v. a . [from the noun.] To pay the 
duty at the custom-house for goods exported or im- 
ported. « 

The ships are safe, riding in Malta road ; 

And all the merchants, with other merchandize. 

Are safe arriv'd, and have sent me to know, 
bother yourself will come and custom them. 

Afar low, Jew of Afaltcu 

To Cu'stom. 5 ^ v . i(. To accustom, which see. 

. For on a bridge lie cuslometh to fight. Spenser, F. Q. 

Ci/stom-house. n* 5. The house where the taxes . 

* upon goods imported or exported are collected* 



•Some custom-house oArera, birdj of paasagf , jind oppressive 
# thrifty squires, are the only thriving peonlc amongst i^s. Swift. 
Customable. ^ adj, [old Fr. const it mafic. Not a 

single example has hitherto boemgiven of this useful 

• wort!.] t^gnmnn; habit fill; frequent.* • 

Ye shall fynde it more at larA declared in the christen e\- 
hortacyon unto customable swearers* • 

• Bale, Vet a Course, &t. (M43,) fol- 90. b. 

Among tJjtG reeks, by reason of their fluid liare and cn&nn- 
* able mailer of^pceche, onfr vocable serveth, &c. 

• Martin , AJarr. of Priests, (15*4,) F. f. 4- b» 
The customable shooting at horn/, specially at butts and 

pricks, makes nothing ut nil for strong shooting, which doth 
most good in war. * ** Asc/tam , Tajrop/ufit*. 

Through the customable use thereof, this vice [adulter} ] is 
grown unto such a Height, that in a manner among many it is 
counted no sinac at all. Homilies, 11. i. p. ;Ji. 

They use the customable adorning* of the country. 

B,,. 'Pay/or , Artif. Hands. p. 39. 

Cu'stomableness. n. s. [from ruslQnuilft A] 

1. Frequency; habit. • • 

2 . Conformity to custom. • • 

CVstomably.'I" (tdv. [ftym customable.]^ According 

to custom. • 

Works of darkness, not only became Ihey are ev\tomnhly in 
darkness, &e. Homi/cs. It. i. \:a:inA Idnlit+y. 

Kingdoms Inn s* 17/s (numbly bs 11 carried aw .13 by right of 
succession, acccntling to proximity ofhloyd. I lay word. 

And bqpause I observe that fear ami dull disposition, luhe- 

• '.vanuness, and sloth, are not schlumer wont to cloak them- 

flejves under the ^lilectcd name of moderation, than paie and 
livt-ly ?eal is eir>/f/M/»A/y disparaged with the term of indiscre- 
tion, bitterness, and cinder. A l lit on. Apology for Smcet urn. 

TSk/'sTovrwJiuY.'f' adv. [from customary.'] Habitually 
commonly. 

He underwent those previous pains, which customarily wn- 
leceiletkat suffering. Pear.', on on the Creed, Art. i\. 

'J o call God to witness truth, or a lye perhaps, or to appeal 
to him on even trivial occasion, in common discourse 1 , ens- 
toward;/ without* consideration, is one of lilt; highest indignities 
and .1 if root > that can lie offered hint. Bay. 

Ci/stom a it 1 ness. it. s. [from at slow cm/.'] Frequency; 
coiiiiiioniio^; frequent occurrence. # 

A vice, which, for its guilt, may justify the sharpest, and 
for its cuslomanness the freejuentest invectives, whi^u can he 
mack* against it. Gtwt nnnvul of 1 h\Ponguc. 

Ci/s roMAKY. adj. [from custom.] 

1. Conformable to established custom ; according to 
prescription. 

Pray you now, if it may stand with^the time of your voices, 
that finny he consul : I have here the customary gown. 

• Shahs pea re. 

Several ingenious person!, whose assistance might he con- 
ducive Jo the advance of real and useful knowledge, lay under 
the prejudices of education and customary belief. 

• ( klanvdle S ly jo, is. 

2. Habitual. * 

We should avoid the profane and irreverent use of God’s 
name, by cursing, or customary swearing, and take heed ol 
the neglect of his worship, or an) tiling belonging ’to it, 

' • Tdlolsua, 

3. Usual; wonted. 

F.v'n now' r met him # 

With customary compliment, when he, 

Wafting his eves to the contrary, and tolling 
A lip of much contempt, speeds from me. un.tptan. 

Cu'sTOMtfD.t adj. [from custom] Usual ; common ; 

accustomed. . 

No natural exhalation m the sky, 

No common wind, no rushmctl event, 

But they will pluck away its natural e,ius<-, 

Arf to. to-, l"*to " VTtoto A". Mm. 

To vring the to. -g*** „ ,, 

Adam wak’d, so custom' d* * .ditto a, 1 . t,. 
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One 11101I1 I niisji’tf him on the custom 9 d hill. Gray, AVcgy. 

Cu'jft^MKii.'J' n . St [from custom,] m 

1. One who frequent c anv place of sale for tlu®sakc 
of purchasing * f# 4 

' Om would I liink it Overdone’s hoi;se ; for here lie many 
old customers. m Shaksjware , Atcas.for A£eas. 

A weak I IT poiT takes more p.iifVs to Jure t # 

A HattVmg audience, thampoor y-udcsiiTcu do 

Jo peisuade en.Aomers to 4 un I heir (foods. lioscommoti. 

Lord >l nit has bespoke his liveries at Lewis Baboon's shop : 
Don’t you see how that old fox steals away ytnrr rust unite*, iuh^ 
turns you out of your business every dav i Arhuthnot . 

J liose p.ipers are grown a necessary pnr^ in ^o/leehouse 
1 iirnit lire, ai d may he reai/hy cmtnmtrs of all ranks for curiop 
"ity or amusement. * • Swtft. 

I shewed you apiece of Murk and white .stuff, just sent from 
the dyer, which* you were pleased to approve of, and he rny 
customer for.' * Swift. 

2. A common woman. •"This sense is now obsolete. 

I marry her! — N\ hat, a customer? * TVv thee, hear some 
charity to my wit; do not think it so unwholesome. » 

I _ • Shal spenre, Othello . 

[I- A toll-gatlierer ; \f collect or \>f customs. Barret 
| filial Slier wootl. This sense also, mmotieed by Dr. 
Johnson, is now obsolete. 

* 'J'luu lnemoiMl.le example of Xarcheiis’s conversion from 

his evil way of covctousncte ami extortion, «s a eoinmuii 
customer. M onntagu , to ( uw.l), 184. 

( t 'sTHKU'j- n. s fc # # ‘ ^ 

1. A buckler-bginM| [Fr. const ill A r. "fliis word is 

sometimes written coisfn l.\ 

livery one had an archer, a denn-lance, and a enstret (as our 
hislory calls it, but being truly const din r) or a kind of ainhac- 
tns, or servant belonging to liitu, besides three great horses for 
his own use. l.d. Herb * rt , //< u. / ill. p. 9. 

2. A vessel ibr holding w ine. sli//s:ao th. 

n • . 

Cr'sTUMAitY.# //. s. [Kr. constantly ic.] A book of 

laws and customs. * * 

The old law of the Lombards gave first use, and the txpress 
words of the Normal nxttimary are, “ t2 ,, ’ds ne puveni avoir 
autre jnstruim at, A r c.” Seltb ;/’.v Duello , eh. 8. 

It was drawn from the old Gcrmanick or Gothick e it .Qu- 
inary ; from the feudal institutions, which must he considered 
as an emanation from that cmfrouarr/. 

line he on a Jlcgiridt* Peace . 

To CUT. 1 'f* pret. cut ; part. push, ait, [probably from 
the Fr. coulcau^ a knife, Dr. Johnson says. Scro- 
lling in the Apjjendix to# his Su. Diet, traces it to 
the Wcst-Cfoth. kola, to cut. Some have thought 
it may be referred to the Ur. xo7r?a>, to cut.] 

! * 1° Ijeneirate with an eilged instrument^ to divide 
any continuity by a sharp edge. 

• Ah, rut my face asunder. 

That my great heart may have mhiic •■eope to he U, 

Or else 1 swoon with this dead kill.11> 1 n i*,^. 

f> ’* Shat. //.'///<*, Uieh.llf. 

And when two hearts were join’d hy niut.i.d love, 

'J lie svuird of justice cuts upon the knot, 

And severs ’em for ever. Dryden , Span. Fnar. 

Sftinc I liave cut aw^liy with si-i^ais. Wist. man. Surgery. 1 

2. To llCW. f ’ 

Thy sertants can skill to nit timher in Lebanon. %Chrim. ii. 

j. To carve; to make by scul|jture. * 

\\ iiy should it nmri, vvhbse blood is warm within, 

Sit like his irr.mflsire tut in alabaster? Shahsj/earc. 

* •The tAumphal is defaced bv time ; hut the plan oi it ii 
neatly cut. upon the wall o^a neighbouring building. Addison . 

To form anv thing by cutting. 

Ami they diff beat the gold .tiro thin plates, and cut it into 
wires. Hxod. xxxix. j. 

5, To divide by passing through. 0 § 

* Before tlx* whistling winds the vessch fly, 

With rapid swiftness cut the liquid wav, » 

And reach Cercstus at the point of day. Odyssey. 
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ri. To pierce with any uneasy sensation. 

The man was cut to tl?e heart with these consolation. i 

, Addison . 

To divide ]>u ks of cards. ' 

Supine they in t licit; hcuv’ii remain, 

Evmpt from passion rind from pain; 

.'rid frankly leave us, luum.n elves, ^ **• 

T»» t id and shuffle lb/ ourscjves. ^ ' * Pii**r. 

We sure in vain the Card* rondumn, 

Onr-ilvci ho! li cut and shuffled them. * Prior, 

l ake a fresh park, nor is it \vbrth our grieving 
Who cut s or shulhea with our dirty leaving. Gtmu'ilte. 

To intersect ; to cross: as, one line nth another at 
righj angles. 

g. To*castrato. 1 1 uloef. 

ic. JJTo avoid a ]HT>on ; to disown him; in modern, 
and unaiitlio] isi (I, language, 
i i. To Cur tt (tyirr. L ital. tagliar le capriole*, j See 
Cafkii. 10 dance. 

12. yh'CiM 1 thrat. . To fell ; to hew down. 

-All the timber whereof wa.s ent+do/rv in tin mourners of 
rilici.i. A. wet} s. 

13. Vet Cut dox vn. To excel; to overpower: a JoV 
pi » rase. 

So "real is his natural eloquence, that lie cuts doim the finest 
orator, nnd r dcsrro\s tlir best contrived argument, as soon a* 
everdie gets himself to he hvanl. Addison, Count Tariff. 

14. To Cut oft'. To*separate from the other parts 

by cutting. { *• 

And they caught him, aq^l ("it iff his thumbs. And. i. (1. 

15. To Cut oft'. To destroy ; to extirpate; to put 
to death untimely. 

All Spain was first conquered by the Romans, and filled 
with colonies from them, which were still increased, and tlm 
native Spaninb still cut iff. Spenser on Inland. 

Were 1 kin*:, 

1 should cut iff the nobles for their lands. 

e * S/ad spcarc, Almbcth. 

This great commander was Maidenly cut off by a fatal stroke, 
given him with a small contemptible instrument. Jlotre/t. 
Iremvus was likewise cut off by martyrdom. Addison. 

Ill-fated prince ! Too negligent of life ! 

Cut iff in the fresh, ripening prime of manhood, 

liven in the pride of life. Philips , Distrcst Mother. 

16. To Cut off. To rescind; to separate; to take 
away. 

Fetch the will hither, and we shall determine 
llow to cut off some charge in legacies. Shakspcarc , Jut. C\rs. 

lie that cuts (ff twenty v ears oflife, 

Cuts off so many years of tearing death. Shakspcarc, Jut. C\cs. 
Presumy not on thy (Jod, whoe’er he be : * 

' Thee he regards not, ow ns not, hath cut off * 

Quite from bis people. At iff on, S. A. 

The proposal of a recompenee from men, ruts iff the hopes 
of future rewards. lip. Sna/l ridge. 

17. 7 b Cut ojj'. To intercept; to<ftindcr from union 
' or return. 

The king of this island, a wise limn and a great warrior, 
handled the matter so, as he cut offxh$\r land forces from their 
ships. * Huron. 

His party was s<r much inferior to the enemy, that it would 
infallibly be cut off. • Clarendon. 

18. 7b Cut oft'. c To*, put an end to; to obviate. 

To cut iff contentions, commission^ rs^were appointed to 
make certain the limits. , Hayward. 

To cut off all further mediation and interposition, the* king 
conjured him to give over all thoughts of cxcifrse. Clarendon. 

It may compose our unnatural tends, and cut off frequent 
occasions of brutal rage and intemperance. * Addison. 

141. To Cut off. To withhold. 

are concerned to cut o//’all occasion from those who seek 
occaifioo, that they nuiy have whereof to accuse us. Rogffs. 

ao. Zb To preclude. • 
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Every onc.wfyo lives hi the nraqAce of any volmuan *^in. 
actually ruts himself off from tlie benefits and profession ol 1 
Christianity. • ' * , Addison. 

Thi*. only oliject ufnn real car.*, t 
(\l off from hope, ahaudou’tl to dr.-pair, » 

In Mini*' few posting fa till hAirs is hurl’d \ # 

From wealth, from powh* JK viji love, and from tin* w 01 Id. Prior. 

Why should those tflio wail at altars he ct,t iff from par- 
taking in the general benefits of law, or of untujv. * Saffl* 

2\? To (Vr oft'. To* interrupt: tosi)c»'«p« 

It is no to a judge to »!uw qn:ckm».s of ..vnc' 1 * in 

cutting rtf/Yvidi nee or ‘onusd *00 short. Pecovt 

22. To Cut off l To ;,p(Vtmphisc; to abhrev kilo. 

No vowel can he nt »y/ Ivlbre another, vvliui we i.innoi 

rink the pronunciation of it. • * Ih./dcu 

23. 7b Cu r on/. To shape : to form. 

K\ the pattern of mine own thoughts T ml yi>l 
The purity of hi-. Skakspcmr, IVnii. Talc 

I, Ibr my part, do not like images cut on! in juniper, or oihei 
garden stuff: they Ijy for children. Huron 

, Thcri*i-> a large table at Montmoiaiicv rut out of the thick- 
lie^ of a vine-stock. ^ Temple. 

The antiquaries hciifg hut indifferent taylnr-, they wrangle 
prodigiously ^bout t hi* cutting motile toga. Ai hut hunt on Coins. 

They have a large 1‘orcsr cut np into walks, cxtrcmeJv thick 
and gloomy. * Addison 

24. To Cut out. To scheme ; to contrive*. • 

Having a mosUpcmicious fire kindled within the very bowels 
of hi* own forest, Jpc had work enough cu{ him out to cxtiu- 
guish it. Ilowcl. 

Everyman had cut on! a place for himself in his owis 
thoughts: 1 could reckon up in our armyJ.wo or three Jowl- 
treasurers. ‘ Addison 

25. To Cut out. To adapt. 9 * 

You know I am not cut out for writing a treat * e, nor law*? 
a genius to pen any thing exactly. Up nit 1 . 

26. 7 b Cut out. To debar. • 

J am cut out from any thing hut common acknowledgements, 
or common discourse. Popi 

27. 7 b Cut out. To excel; to outdo. 

28. To Cut short. To hinder from proceeding by 
.sudden interraplion. 

Thus nine'll he spoke, and more lie would have .said, 

But the stern hero tuniM aside his head, • 

And cul him stout. Dry den, A'.n. 

Ac lilies cut him slynt ; and thus replied, • 

My wVrth allow’d in words, is in effect dcuy’d. Drydm. 

29. To Cut short. fo abridge : as, the soldiers were 
cut short of their pay. 

30. To Cut up. To divide an animal into convenient 

pieces. r 

The boar’s intemperance, and the note upon him after- 
wards, 011 the rutting him up,J that he had no brains in his 
head, may be moralized into a schsual mnif. IS Estrange, 
'31. To Cut up. To eradicate. 

Who cut up mallows by the bushes, and juniper-roots for 
• their *ncat. Job, xxx. 4. 

This doctrine cuts up nil government by the roots. Locke. 

To CuT.-Jb v. u. 

1. To mtikc way Iijr dividing; to divide bypassing 

through. * 

Wfien the teeth are ready to cut , the upper part is rubbed 
r with hard substances, which infants, by a natural instinct, 
afreet. Arhuthnot « 

2. To perforin the operation of lithotomy. 

He saved the lives of thousands by his iminuer of cutting for 
the stone. , { f • Pope. 

3. To interfere : as, a horse that ruts. 

4. To Cut in. A phrase in card-playing, especially 
,i ft the giyne of whist ; when the cut made by the 

parties determines who are to form the players. 
Sec the eleven th*sense of Cut. 

5. To Cut up. To promise or shew by the operation 

\ of the butcher’s division. * 
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The only qirstion of f 
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. ... v .. v of f\eir Lcgciyire, of sopic; other of their 

# legislative butdicrs, will tfe, how he cuts up f • Burke . 

Cut. ^ jiw/. m/y. # • 

1. Prepared for use a metaphor from hewn timber. 

! Set? of pliravps, nil and dry, * *, * • 

Evermore thy’tongue supply. ^ Stuff. 

2. All epithet, not yet disused, 'applied to those who 

0 are dmmk. . * ^ 

Was not «rjtstcr such-a-onc cruelly cut last night? ™ 

* • ( jnudman , ll'hf. Cow/. P. I. 

£ Cut and Come again* . An expression, in vulgar 
language, implying that having c/// as much as you 
pleased, you may % comc % again ; in other words, 
plenty; no lack;, always a supply. 

Cl t.^* n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. The action* of a sharp or edged instrument ; the 
blow of an ax or sword. 

2. The impression or separation oticonflnuity, made 

by an edge or sharp instrument; distinguished 
from that made by perfordtiefi with a pointed in- 
strument. • # 

j. A wound made by cutting. 

Sharp wuporH, according to the jprec, cut into the hone 
many ways, which cuts are railed srdes^ and arc reckon Al 
among llu* fracture*. JfVixrhwti, Surgery. 

4* A channel made hv url. • 

This gr#nl rut or ditch Sesoslfi* the rich king of Egypt, and 

• long uftcr him Ptoloineus Philadelplms, purposed to luiw made 

ft f^cat deal wider and deeper, and thereby *o have hit in tlu 
Ked Sea into the Mediterranean. Kuuiteu. 

f A parte ut ofTffom the rest. 

Suppose a hoard to he ten foot long, and one broad, one » ut 
is reckoned so many loot. Afortimrr , If usbandry. 

fi. A small particle ; a shred. 

It hath a number of short, ruts or shredding*, which m:g' he 
better called wishes than prayers. IIuolv. 

. A lot made by cutting a slick: or rather by hold- 
ing straw's, or pieces of paper, unequally cut, be- 
tween*! he linger and thumb, white another draws 
the lor. 

My hul\ Zclmanc and niv daughter Mopsa uiay r dr&w ruts, 
and the shot^est rut sp # »ak first. \ Sidney. 

A man may as reasonably draw ettfx* for his tenct*^:ind re- 
gulate Ills persuasion by the east of a die. J.orhr. 

8. A near passage, by which sonic angle is cut oif. 

The ignorant took heart, to enter upon this great calling, and 
nfstead of their rutting their way to it through the knowledge 
of the tongues, the lathers and council*, they have taken another 
and a shorter cut. South. 

There is a shorter cut, au dksicr passage. Decay of I'lety. 
The evidence of my senses simple and immediate, and there- 
fore I l^ive but a shorter cut thereby to the assent to the truth 
of the t hings so evidenced. Jla/e f ( trig, if A la nk hid . 

out the gentleman would needs see me part of my v,ay, and 
carry me a short cut through his own grou ad, which saved me 
half u mile’s riding. Swift, Examiner. 

9. A picture cut or carved upon a stamp of wood or 
copper, and impressed from itu 

lu this form, according to his description, he is set forth in 
the prints or cuts of martyrs by Cevallerius. Brown. 

. It is, 1 believe, used improperly by Addison. • 

“ Madam Dacicr, from some old cuts of Terence, fancies, that 
the larva or persona of the Homan actors was not only a vizard 
* for the face, but had false hair to it. Addison on Ttnlv. 

Jo. The stamp on which a j/ , is carved, an<l by 
which it is impressed. 

1 1. The act or practice of dividing a pack of cards. 

How cun the muse her aid impart, ^ • 

Unskill’d in all the terms of art ! # 

Or Tn harmonious numbers put . j 

The deal, the shuffle, and the cut. Swift. 

12. fashion; form; shape; manner of cutting into 

shape. t * 
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Their cldthei arc after such a pagan cut too, 

Thftt|fiuro, they’ve wqjrn out Christendom. 

Shnkspcarc , Hen.!l r lll. 

His lawny heard was th* yqual graca# 

# I 3 oth of his wisdom and his lace; • 

In rt^ and dye so like a tile, , 

A siiddvif vj^w ijUvoiild beguile, I ['nitres. 

They; were so huniliarly acquaiiTtcd with him a* to know llu* 
very cut of his heard. ft . $ Stilling flat. 

Cnildflgn ltiv*- hreeehes.^iot for their cut or ease, hut because 
the havin',' them is a mark or *lep toward^ manhood. Lor fee. 

A third desire* yon to ol>.,er\r well the fotjh <lh sufh a rc^ 
verse, and ask < you whether \*.u i.m in conscience bulie\i*the 
sleeve ul it to he ol the tun: Unman rut. m % Addison^ 
Sometimes ail old fcllo^dudl w\a. this or that sort of cut ip 
his deaths with great integrity. Addin** Sped. 

Wilt tlr.ni bu\ there soino#tigli heads of the newest cut for 
my daughter., # Arbuthnot , H'.st.nf JoIn^BulL 

13. It seems anciently to liavc signified a fool or 
stilly. To rut still signifies to chccitj in loVv language. 

. Send her money, knight : if tlum % hast* her not in the end, 
call me cut. Sfmkspearc , 'Btv. Night. 

horse; a gelding; and porfiaps the preceding 
definition, which is Dr. Johnson’s, should be merged 
T in this. The com men tutors <>n Shakspeare say, that 
cut there means a horse. 

You fustic y out lies who nourish high desire. % 

Abase youi plumes which make yjpn look so big : 

The collier’s cut. the courtier’s steed, will tire : • 

Even so the clarke the parson’s gia^j doth dig. 

‘Vrowiignc. Varud. of Dainty Dr vires, ( 1592/) . 
lie’ll buy me a white ’cut forth for to ride. r 

Beaum.aud Ft. Two Noble Kinsmen. 

15. Cut and long tail . A proverbial expression for 
men of all kinds; it is borrowed from dogs. 

He will maintain you like ^gentlewoman. 

Ay, that 1 will, come rut and tong (inf , under the degree of \ 
squire. Shakspeare, At. /!'. of Windsor, f 

At quintiu lie, • • # 

In honour of this hridaltee. 

Hath t hallem/d either with? countee : • # 

Conic cut and tong tad; for there be 

Six bachelors as hold as he. B.Jiu isvw, Urn fcruuMd. 

He dance* very finely, and very comely, p 

And for a jig, comer ut and long tad to him, • 

He turn* ye like a top. Bramn.and Ft. Two Noble Kinsmen. 
Cuta'nkois. a dj. [from rut is, I.atiu.] Uelatfng to 
the skin. 

This serous, nutrition* mass is more readily circulated into the 
cutaneous 01 remotest parts of flu* body. Ft oyer nn llvmonr&. 

Some *orts of rut a neons eruptions arc occasioned by feeding 
nun'll on acid unripe fruits and farinaceous siibsl.iiu r».Ai hulhnot. 

C’j tu.# adj. [generally >u}^>osctl to be a vulgar con- 
traction of acute, I .at. acuius ; but it maybe th^ 
Sax. cu* 5 .] Clever ; sharp. Still used in the north 
of England. 

Cl'ticlk. n. s. [(Mticula, Latin.] « 

t. The first ana outerniSst covermg of tlio body, ^ 
eonnnonlv called the scarf-skin. This is that sWi 
skin which rises in a blister upon any burning, or • 
tlu? application of a blistering-plaistt r: It sticks* 
close to the surface of the true !^tin, lo whiciAt is 
also tiefl by the vessels which nourish it, though 
they are small not bu seen. V/hcn the 
scarf-skin is examined w ith a microscope, it appears 
• tg be made up of several lays of exceeding small 
scales. • • (ijiiunj. 

In each of the very fingers there are li mes and gvhtles, and 
ligaments and tnembranen, anuimiscltv, andt*' ,h i^wid ntne** 
and nrterk 1 *, and veins and skin, and eulicL i ,d nad. 

liei'ilty, />’ / # # 

A thin skin formed on the surface of any linr yf * # 

When any saline liquor is evaporated to r.dir/e,*™ ^ coX> * 
the snlt*concretes in regular figures; which tlvat tho^* 

• 6 ft 
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tides of the salt, before they concreted* floated in the liquor at 
equal distances in rank and file. Xcwlotif OpU 

CutIVular. adj. [from pttis, Latin,] Belonging to 
rlietkin. 

Cuth, signifies knowledge ur skill. ‘So Cuthmn is 
flowing comjuerour; Cutfircd a knowing counsellor; 
Cutkbcrt - famous for* skill. Mucll of tuc same na- 
ture are Sophocles emVSophCanus. 'Gibson* s Camden . 
Ci/TLASs.'f* n. s, [. coutdas , French. This word is 
w ritten ''sometimes cutlact , sometimes cuttleax : in 
Spenser, curtaxc; in Shakapcare, curtlcaxe : and in 
11 1 Pope, datldsh.] A broad cutting sword : the word is 
mu^h in use among the seatfcen. f 
Werc’t nor better 

That 1 did suit me all points like a man ? 

A gallant enrtkax upon iny thigh, 

A hoar-spear in rm hand. Shahpcarc, 'As you lil.c it. 

To the lodgements of his herd he run, 

Where flic fat porkets slept beneath the sun ; 

Of(w(Thif» o uf tush launch’d the spouting blood, 

These quarter’d, 4 ng*iV, and fix’d go forks of wood. Pope. 

Mores, in his curious dissertation on letter-founders, ea**** a 
cutlass. us it seems, a courtclas'i, among the antique Lypographi *k 
ornaments. V nr ton, Notes on Milton. 

Cu'tler. //. $. [coutclier 9 French.] One who makei 
or sells knives. 

A paultry ring 

That she did give, whosmpeesy was •• 

, For all the. world like cutter's poetry J 

i Upon a knife i love n»e, and leave me not. Shahpearc. 

In a bye < utter's shop he bought a tenpeunj knife : so cheap 
was the instrument of this great attem.pt. JVof/on. 

He chose no other instrument than an ordinary knife, which 
he bought of a common cutter. Clarendon. 

Cu'ti.eky. it. /. rfrom cutter.'] The ware or articles 
wfiich are made by cutlets., 

Ci/tlet. v O/. .v. [Yv.'cotelciie, i. c. petite idc .] A steak; 
properly, a ril>. u 

So mutton cutlets, primd-of mc,.t. Swift. 

CT tpuhse. w. a. [cut and purse.] Ojio who steals by 
Vhe njethod of cutting purses : a common practice 
when men wore their purses at their girdles, as was 
once the custom. A thief; a robber. 

To have an open ear, a quic k eye, and a nimble hand, is ne- 
cessary for a cut purse. Shahtpcarc, J Vint. Talc. 

A vice of kings, 

A ctUpursc of the empire atrtl the rule. 

That from a shelf the precious diadem stole, 

And put it in his pocket. Shahpcare , Hamlet. 

Was there no felony, no Mwd, 

l, Cutpursc, bur burglary abroad? "Tudibras. 

If \ve could imagine a whole nation to b ead purses and rob- 
bers, would there then he kept that square dealing andeqifty 
in such a monstrous dui of thieves. Brut Icy, Sa m. 

Cu'tter.y n. s. [from cut.] 

i. An agent or instrument that cuts any thing ; as, a 
st one-cutter. 

Never saw 1 figure** 

Sojikely to report themselves; the cutter 5 

Was, as" another nature, dumb. Shahpeare, Cymbtline. 

, He who is called the ad ter, or dissector, with tin Etkiopick 
stone cuts away*hs much, of the flesh a« the law commands. 

' GrecnhUt, Art K of Jjpsfalming, p. 243. 

qt» A nimble boat that cuts the water. [So^ the low 
La a kind of ship. , V. Du Cange *111 Cgta. 
See CoT«] 

£3. [Incijjg. X^The teeth^that cut the meat. 

T. e grinders are behind, nearest the centre of 

n, bt.cuus'e there is a greater strength or force required to 
»me&t th* .< to bite a piece; and the cutters before, that 
/ Higjg to rcVy tp cut off a morsel from any solid food, to tfo 
^ntpttitteqhjg^fe Bay on the Creation. 
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4. An officer .in , the Exchequer that® provides wood 
for tiie tallies, and cuts the sum paid apon them , 
and then* caSts the same into the court t<* be written 

u , Cancel. 

5. A ruffian; a bravo; one that gor/h privily # wi^i 

a short sword ; a murderer.” ' Barrel. 

6. Cutter off'. . A destroyer. • 

< ^Indeed, there is fortune too hard for natufi;; whSu fortane % 
makes nature’s natural the cutler of nature . ait. 

i Shatcspcare , As 1/011 Idee it. 

(Vt-throat. n. j.* [cut and throat.] A ruffian ;*a 
murderer ; a butcher 9f men ; an assassin. * 

Will you then suffer these (N>bbe*\, cut-throats, base people 
gathered out of all the corners of Christendom, to waste your 
countries, spoil your cities, murder your people, and trouble all 
your seas ? Knot let. 

Perhaps the cut-throat may rather take his copy from the 
Parisian massacre, one of the horridest instances of barbarous 
inhumanity tfiat evvr was known. South. 

CVt-tiProat. adj. Cruel; inhuman; barbarous. 

If to take above fWylto t ie hundred he extremity, tin's in 
truth can be none other than cut-throat and abominable 
dealing. ** •* ('arc w, Surv. of Cornwall. 

The ruffian robbers by no justice ow'd. 

And unpaid cut-throat -soldiers are abroad; l - 
'Those venal souls,. who, harden’d in each ill, 

To save complai its and prosecution, kill. Drydcn, Juv. 

CuVrixu.-f' n.s.' [from cut.] 

1. A piece cut off; a chop. 1 

Th^ burning of the cuttings of vine?, and casting them upon 
land, doth much good. 4 Bacon , Xat. Ilist. 

Many are propagated above ground hv slips or cuttings. Buy. 

2. Incision. 

Ye shall not make any cuttings in your flesh for the dead, 
nor print any marks upon you. Lei it. xix. *8. 

3. Caper ; curvet; [from To Cut a Caper.] 

* Some hulies make a better shew of their countenances in 
those dances, wherein are divers changes, cuttings, turnings 
and agitations of the body, than in some dances of state and 
gravity. Fiona's TV. of Montaigne's Essays, p. 228. 

4. Division, as ftf a pack of cards. See thctdcvcnlh 
sense of Cut. 

It js here said, there has been much shuffling and rut/iiei in 
Engine^, and we do not understand what, or who is turned up 
trump Hill's Lett. Lett, to him, (1 659,) p. :.>6. 

CU'TlXE.'f n.s. [Lat. sepia, Sax. cutde.j A fish, 
which, when he is pursued by a lUli of prey, throws 
out a black liquour, by which he darkens the water 
and escapes. 

It is somewhat strange, that the blood of all birds and 
beasts, and fishes, should be of a red colour, and only the 
Mood of the cuttle should be as 'lack as i-k. Baron. 

t He that uses many words lor the explaining any .subject, 
doth, like the cuttle fish, hide himself for the most f>art in his 
own >ok. Buy on the Citation. 

CVttle.*^ n.s*' [from cuttle.] 
x. A foul-mouthed fellow ; a fellow who blackens the 
character of others. Ilanmer , 

Away, you cutpuivS rascal ; you lib by hung, away: by this 
wincd’ll thrust iny kni& in your mouldy chaps, if you play the 
snucy cuttle with me. Shahpeare, Jim. IV. 

‘2. A knife. The commentators on Sbukspeare say 
that tliis was the cant expression for the knife used 
by sharpers, in Shakspcarc’s time, to cut the 
bottoms of purses; and that the preceding eloquence 
might allude to this term. But they were not 
aware that cuttle is a serious term, in use long before 
.Suakspcaye wrote. 

Dismcmbring.himself with a sharp cuttle. 

y Bale, Eng. Vol. (1550,) B. ii. Q. 2. h. 

Cu'twork.^ n.s. [ad and toorL] Work in em- 
broidery. ^ 



It graz'd on nu \ .& me away six purls of %p 

Italian n;m«I I ,-cost me three jfofiml in the 

exchange but litre j days h *< f # • 

^ 2>. Jontj% Kerry Alan out of //Tv Humour. 

Thou hi! hand 


M^v be flLonfcr’^, and transform\l|froM hu e a 
To cul-wrl'. • * Bewick FI. The Coronet son. 

7i. s . [French anil Jhiftin.j In botany, 
p sow-bri*ul. 4 * 

Thirdly, a kifd of cyclamen, or sow-tfreaA ^ 

% • * Sprat, Hid. fi. S. p. su. 

•Transplant autumnal cyclamen now, ff you would change 
their place. * Evelyn, Gardener's Kal. 

]y'cle. a* s* [('yclusj Latin ; xtixA©-'.] 

. A circle. # * 

A round of time*: a spacl ui which the same 
revolutions begin again ; a 4 v-.odicai space of time. 

Wt: do more c miimonly ii*e these words, so as to style a 
leaser space a cycle, and a greater by the name of jic^od ; ami 
you may not improperly call tin* beginning of a large period 
the epoch a thereof. Holder eft Tunc. 

A method, or account of a me '.hod continued till 
the same course begins again. 

Wi though i we should not^ittcmpt an unacceptable work, 
if hen? wr i n^i a\otu ed to present oifr gardeners with a com- 
plete Pijclc ot what is requisite to be cione through out every y 
month of the year. Evelyn's Kalcndar . 

f. Imaginary orbs ^ a circle in the heavens. 

% How build, unbuild contrive 
To save appearances ; how gird the sphere 
AVUh centrick ami grecnlriek, scriblM o’er # 

i Wc*and epicycle, orb in orb ! Aldton , /\ L. 

' v 'CL()lD.'f“ n. n* [ from xv>t\oi3vi$, of xux/d^ and 
£*&©, shape. J A geometrical curve, of which the 
genesis ma^ be conceived by imagining a nail in 
the eimunfevence of a wheel: the line which the 
nail describes in the air, while the wheel revolves Hi 
a riglii line, is the cycloid. 

A must may form to himself the notion of a parabola, or a 
•:yti >id, fi ~u the mathematical definition of tjiose figures. 

Acid's I liquify. 

Cycloid a i.. ca\J. [from ci/doid.'] Kolating a 
cycloid ; as, the cycloidal space, is the spa<^ con- 
tained between the cycloid and its substance A 

Chambers. 

] ycxiVmktuy • 7i. s. [Gr. xuxXof, a circle, and 

pzlgw.'] The art of measuring cycles or circles. 

1 null, tell yon, that Sir II. Savile had confuted Joseph 
Sculiger’s i y dome try. Wallis, Cor red. of Hobbes , ( 1 65 6,) p. 116. 

.'yclof/k'dia. n.s. [xuxA^ : and jraoSs/se.] A circle of 
knowledge ; a course of the sciences. 

Vixofe'^n.^ adj. [from the Cyclopes , who are 
feigned to have assisted Vulcan in forming the 
thunderbolts of Jupiter.] Vast ; tcrrifick. • See 
Cyclofick. 

The cydopean furnace of all wicked fashions, the heart, calls 
my speech to it, r Bp. Hull, Serm. Fash. vf$thc World. 

Uy'cxopedf..# //. s. 1 he more liioilern term for 
ajcldptcdiai which see. • 

Heavy penalties were imposed on those academics, who 
relinquished the sacred text, to explain the tedious anil un- 
edifying commentaries on Peter Lombard’s scholastic cyclopcde 
of divinity, jailed the Sentences, which alone were sufficient 
*0 constitut 1 a moderate library. 

1 Vartan , Hist, of Fog. Poetry, ii. 4 ^ o. 

Vpick.# adj. [from the Cyclopes, bee Cvxxo- 
v. The French have the adjective cyclop? q” 
lote furious, monstrous, or cruel.] ’Suva* 
njj a bill of defiance to all physicians, vhirurgci 
tries, as so many hold giants, ^or cyclop'wk 
»ly seek to fight against heaven by the 1 ’ 

1 doses ! Bp. Tatjlor. Artif 
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«. .v. [from eyenus, I Min.} A'young swaiy 

I am the ryyidftu this pale faint swan, ■ ] . • 

Who chapuls a dolrful hymn to Iiis*own jjcalli. • 


• • § Shakspcare, K.Jbknn 

4 1 <mtliy:he swan her downy cygnets save, 

|*i#g them prisoners uiulcnigalli licr w’«gs. # • ^ 

Sh nl *■ petit c, V/f n . VI 
Cygnrls, from grey, turn white. Bacon, Hat. Hut 

Young cygnets arc good img&i, if fatted with fiats ^ but fed 
with weeds, tl^'v taste fishyy AI01 tuner. Husbandry, 

CY'LINUHIt. ius. [xuAivte;.] A body having* twe 
flat suriaccwssuill one circmir. # 

'J’lie quantity # of^utcr which every revolution does carry 
according* to any inW^ition* of the cylinder, may be easily 
fortiul. \ V *• Wilkins 

• The square will make ymKrcady for all manner of com- 
partments, bases, pedestals, plof^und buildings; yw^eylin* 
• dvr for vaulted turn'ts, nmliroimd bi^' 1 Iftigs. I ’radium, 

Cyl; NDiucAL.') Jdj. [from cyii< ’ r.] Partaking o< 
CyA'ndkk Kft 3 the^iaturc of 
<he form ol’ a cylinder. 

Minera fi rri .-.lalaetitia, whei% ever, 
are contimiuiis, ami grow togetlic^i. 
bnisbiron ore. 

Obstructions must"bc most inciiVn 
body where the ci/lulatjm and flu* 1 
smallest, and those are glands, which 
artcrie* tonned into ry find mud uumK. 

Cyu'nduoid.’^ n. ‘s. [Gr. xyXiytfgs;. 

In geometry, a ^olid body, up 
figure of u cylinder, buCdiiiering 
respect; as, having its bases ellijU. 
and equal. * •• 

CvMA / n. - f’ n.s. [properlv written sim 
says. Vet he cites lirydon, win 
word, as .giving if cymar. Hut < 

Citt meue, and also JSiMAJt.] A slig 
scarf. 

C ) M i l 7 (J d\I. ji. s. [Lai. from xu/x« 
wave.] A member of architecture, 
half is convex, and the other conca* 
two sorts, of which one is hollo 
other is above. 

In a cornice the gola, or cymutiuir 
the modillions, or dcntclii, make »• 
projections. 

Cy'mu al. n. s. [cymbalum. 

lMont. 

The trumpets, sackk 
labors and cymbals. 

Make the sun dane. 

• • If mirth should fail 
Silence her c Union' 

Trumpets and dr* 

As sounding c* 

Cyna'nth 11 * 
species 
of d*^ 

Cyn 
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itaMftf qualities 

ffl'Sfcg; « , urris<' ; brutal; snarling; 




k lor Diogenes his cymerd slovculir ass .o trample 
i tplfttdid garncnn with mow p t uL than Plato wore 
Bo, Tdj/lo , Aitf. Hands, p.104. 
believe tnutsoiw' new fancied wit (it is ’us cynual 
^phmtf) will same time or o‘hci find oat tut art. J 'hut. 
A (hr wiULr. speech w is that of the dngplulo-opl^n , who 
terror women necessary evil-*: ot fins r^utral sett, it stems, 
was he, who would make “ onus” to bi the anagram of 
44 uxor.” Howell, Lett iv. 7. 

£y'*ick. tf. s. [xuvixO.] A philosopher of the 
Starling or corrMi 0 fbllowpr of Diogenes ; a 
< rude man ; a siurlcr ; n misanthroj c. 

How viltly doth tins t t/wf ihiim -* — • , 

*Uet you henctY'iirah ; mucv follow, In me Shn'fpcarr 
Without thc,»e jhciautio \ the man dejcnciaTos into a 
npnek, the woman into a 1 >quctte, the man glow* buljeu and 
morose* the woman nnj iilmcnt and fantastical Aditsvn. 

DY^Nosyitis.'^ v s [fr om xuv&'oyg The btar near 
the Noi th-polc, y winch sailors steer 
Their compass also b defective; — nor is the magnet, till 
of late, known amongst them 5 having the <yno*n*c and mu 
minor fo their best dir«cto s. Sit 7 . Habit , 7 \<tv. p. ’,77. 

For the guidance either ol our caution, or hlv*rty in matters 
01 borrowing and lending, the only nniosurc is our chant}. 

lip. Hall, Caws of C mu mice 
Towers and battlements it see* 

Bosom’d high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps some beauty lies. 

The cynosure of neighbouring e)c>. Milton, II Pens. 

Cy'qn* See Cion. 

Gather cyons for grafts lnj r rc the buds spiout. Evelyn. 

Cy'phm, 5 * See Cipiilu. 

^ ^flE^iNG.^ 71. s. [front typho .] Skill in avith- 

\*nows the law, and wiius >ou mx fair hands, 

Ujjlcrk, and I146 his cyphering perfect. B. J onion, Altli. 

. he E. [ciqnrssus, Lat.] 

$ is a tall btrait tree, produced witli great 
It, fruit is of no use: its leaves are 
*d the very smell and shade of it arc 
. Hence the Romans looked upon it to 
*0, and made use of it at funerals, and 
ceremonies. The cypi t$s-trce is 
'd never either rots or is worm- 

Calmct. 

"u ATM my crowns ; 

^unterpanes. Shahpeat c. 

*v oak, which he strengtheneth 
' forest. Is. xKv. 14. 

play’d, 

♦ shade. Pope, Odyxs. 

Is, it is the emblem 


n es. * 

'b pea re, Hen. VI. 


(Vfrus^ w.rs. [I suppose^ fr<?m the place where it 
was made; or corruptly fnijirt a/pu*s, as being used 
in > mourning. So far Or. Johnson. It i«* moi»t 
f probably from Cups us , wheic it was origintlly 
manufaciured. It was a kind of lawn or ga*zc; 
and is said to lit. ;e been also made use of to sift 
things to the finest powder. It 3 \ variously wriuen 
cyprib , ciprc^ md typing , and is 4 of frequent 
occurrence in our «.ld poetry. In Eronddlts 
French Garde 1 , &t. 1605, the word * is cadtd 
crape: " Com i non vendor vous cettc piece de 
crcspe * How sell you that piece of whiter ipresse 
A thin transparent stuff. 

Lawn ns white as w A u si om, 

Cypi kj black ns c*tr w ow Shikipraic, Wini.Talt , 

A Cyprus , not a bosom, 

Hides *ny poor heart ! Shaken uc t ! Twiljth A igU. 

Your pic tin c - one half di awn 
Iu soicitm cyptui, th’ other cobweb lawn. B.Jonsou , Epigram*. 

All in a robe of d ir est gram. 

Flowing with nmjcstick tram, 

And sabl btok ol * Cyprus lav 11, 

Over thy decent shojjJklcis di «.t\\ n. Mdton, II Pests 

Their ensigns wr <pt 111 • yptts. 

Ihath, Chtoi. uj tin Cu\ IVars , p. 4X2. 
Cyprus Win-Jk Wine made in the island of Cyprus. 

The rich Cyptui witu whuh is so much esteemed in nil 
parts, is very dear. Pot otic, Ob\ tv. on Cypi ui. 

CYST. *A bag containing sonno 

CY'STIS. 3 morbid matter. 

In taking it out tlu* ty\it\ 1 toko, und shewed itself by its 
imttcr to be n mclicciis. Wiseman, * 

There may be a consumption, with a puiulent spitting, 
when the vouiua is contained in a cyst e« bag, upon the 
breaking of which the patient is commonly suffocated. 

* Aihuthnot mi Du I 

CyVj’ick. adj. [from cysl, a bag.] Contained in a bag. 

The bile is of two sorts; the cyititk, or thnt contained m 
the gall-bladder, a sort of rcpo»itor> for the gall • or the hepn- 
tick, or what ^ows immediately from the liver. Arbuthnoi. 
Cysto'tomy. 71. s. [xurij and rs/mo.] 'The act or 
practice of opening incysted tuniours, or cutting 
the bag in which any morbid matter is contained. 
Cy^ isus.^ ?i. s. A shrub, of which there are 
many varieties. See Trefoil. 

There tamarisks with thick-leav’d box are found ; 

And lyttsits, and garden-pines abound. Coygrrve. 

CZAR.-f* 71. s. [a Sclavoninn w'ord, written more 
properly tzat .] The title of the eiupcrour of Russia. 

Thcie were competitors, the czar of Muscovy’s son, the 
duke of New burg, and the pr nee of L f rrain. 

Btoum, Ttav. p. ryy. 

Cza'rish.# adj. [from cza7\] Relating to the czar. 

His tzamh majesty dispatched an express. Toilet, No. 5 
Czari'na.^ . b. [from czar.] The empress of Russia. 

When Catherine Alcxowna was made empress of Russia, 
the women were in an actual state of bondage. — Assemblies 
were quite unkn«>~n among them; the czarina was satisfied 
with introducing them, for she found it impossible to render 
them polite. Goldman, Ess. %%. 
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